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PREFACE 


This dictionary, at which I have workcnl harder than (I hope, but should not swear) I sliall 
ever work again and which incorporates the results of a close observation of colloquial 
speech for many years, is designed to form a humble companion to the monumental 
Oxford English Dictionary, from which 1 am proud to have learnt a very great amount. 

A Dictionary of Slang and, Vnconventional English, i.e. of hnguistically unconventional 
English, should be of interest to word-lovers ; but it should also be useful to the general 
as well as the cultured reader, to the scholar and the linguist, to the foreigner and the 
American. I have, in fact, kept the foreigner as well as the English-speaker in mind ; 
and I have often compared British with American usage. In short, the field is of all 
English other than standard and other than dialectal. 

Although I have not worked out the proportions, I should say that, merely approxi¬ 
mately, they are: 

Slang and Cant . . . . . . . .50% 

Colloquialisms . . . . . . . .35% 

Solecisms and Catachreses • ' • • bj% 

Catch-phrases ........ 6J% 

Nicknames ♦ ........ 1|% 

Vulgarisms . . . . . . . . • l»% 

(By the last, 1 understand words and phrases that, in no way slangy, are avoided in polite 
society.) For the interrelations of these classes, I must refer the reader to my Slang 
To-day and Yesterday : a Study and a History, where these interrelations are treated in 
some detail. 

The degree of comprehensiveness ? This may best be gauged by comparing the 
relevant terms in any one letter (I suggest a ‘ short ’ one like o or n) of either The Oxford 
English Dictionary and its Supplement or Farmer and Henley’s Slang and its Analogues 
with the terms in the same letter here (including the inevitable Addenda). On this point, 
again, I have not worked out the proportions, but I should guess that whereas the O.E.D, 
contains f roughly 30% more than F. H., and F. <& H. has some 20% not in the 
O.E.D., the present dictionary contains approximately 35% more than the other two 

♦ I am keenly aware that, in these, the Dictionary is woefully defective, 
t For the period up to 1904, when F. H. was completed. 
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taken together and, except accidentally, has missed nothing included in those two works. 
Nor are my additions confined to the period since ca. 1800, a period for which—owing to 
the partial neglect of Vaux, Egan, ‘ John Bee Brandon, ‘ Ducange Angliciis Hotten, 
Ware, and Collinson, to the literally complete neglect of Baumann and Lyell, and the 
virtually complete neglect of Manchon, not to mention the incomplete use made of the 
glossaries of military and naval unconventional terms—the lexicography of slang and 
other unconventional English is gravely inadequate : even such 17th-18th century 
dictionaries as Coles’s, B.E.’s, and Grose’s have been only culled, not used thoroughly. 
Nor has proper attention been given, in the matter of dates, to the various editions of 
Grose (1785, 1788, 179G, 1811, 1823) and Hotten (1859, 1860, 1864, 1872, 1874): collation 
has been sporadic. 

For Farmer & Henley there was only the excuse (which I hasten to make for my own 
shortcomings) that certain sources were not examined ; the O.E.D. is differently placed, 
its aim, for unconventional English, being selective—it has omitted what it deemed 
ephemeral. In the vast majority of instances, the omissions from, e.g., B.E., Gros(*, 
Hotten, Farmer & Henley, Ware, and others, were deliberate : yet, with all dm‘ res})ect, 
1 submit that if Harman was incorporated almost in toto, so should B.E. and Grose (to 
take but two examples) have been. The O.E.D., moreover, has omitted certain vulgar¬ 
isms and included others. Should a lexicographer, if he includes on?/ vulgarisms (in any 
sense of that term), omit the others ? I have given them all. (My rule, in the matter of 
unpleasant terms, has been to deal with them as briefly, as astringently, as aseptically as 
was consistent with clarity and adequacy; in a few instances, I had to force myself to 
overcome an instinctive repugnance ; for these I ask the indulgence of my readers.) 

It must not, however, be thought that I am in the least ungrateful to either the 
O.E.D. or F. cfe H. I have noted every debt ♦ to the former, not merely for the sake of 
its authority but to indicate my profound admiration for its work ; to the latter, I have 
made few references—for the simple reason that the publishers have given me carte blanche 
permission to use it. But it may be assumed that, for the period up to 1904, and where 
no author or dictionary is quoted, the debt is, in most instances, to Farmer & Henley— 
who, by the way, have never received their dues. 

It has, I think, been made clear that I also owe a very great deal to such dictionaries 
and glossaries as those of Weekley, Apperson ; Coles, B.E., Grose ; ‘ Jon Bee Hotten ; 
Baumann, Ware ; Manchon, Collinson,-f Lyell; Fraser & Gibbons, and Bowen. 

Yet, as a detailed examination of these pages will show, I have added considerably 
from my own knowledge of language-byways and from my own reading, much of the 
latter having been undertaken with this specific end in view. 

But also I am fully aware that there must be errors, both typographical and other, 
and that, inevitably, there are numerous omissions. Here and now, may I say that I 

♦ Often, indeed, I have preferred its evidence to that on which I came independently. 

f Professor W. E. Collinson’s admirable Contemporary English. A personal speech record, 1927 
(Leipzig and Berlin), is mentioned here for conventwire’ sake. 
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shall be deeply grateful for notification (and note) of errors and for words and phrases 
that, through ignorance, I have omitted.* 

Finally, it is a pleasure to thank, for terms f that I might well have failed to 
encounter, the following lady and gentlemen: 

Mr J. J. W. Pollard, Mr G. D. Nicolson, Mr G. Ramsay, Mr K. G. Wyness-Mitcbell, 
Mr G. G. M. Mitchell, Mr A. E. Strong, Mr Robert E. Brown (of Hamilton), all of New 
Zealand ; Mr John Beames, of Canada ; Mr Stanley Deegan, Mrs J. Litchfield, Mr H, C. 
McKay, of Australia ; Dr Jean Bordeaux, of Los Angeles. From Great Britain : Mr 
John Gibbons (most unselfishly), Mr Alastair Baxter (a long, valuable list), Mr Julian 
rrankl 3 m (author of This Gutter Life), Mr John Brophy, Professor J. R. Sutherland, Mr J. 
Hodgson Lobley, R.B.A., Mr Alfred Atkins, the actor, Major-General A. P. Wavell, 
C.M.G., Commander \V. M. Ross, Major A. J. Dawson, Mr R. A. Auty, Mr Allan M. Laing, 
Mr R. A. Walker, Mr G. W. Pirie, Mr D. E. Yates, Mr Joe Mourant, Mr Hugh Milner, 
Sgt T. Waterman, the Rev. A. K. Chignell, the Rev. A. Trevellick (Jape, Mr Henry Gray, 
Mr E. Unne, Mr Malcolm McDougall, Mr R. B. Oram, Mr L. S. Tugwell, Mr V. C. Brodie, 
Mr Douglas Buchanan, Mr Will T. Fleet, Mr Fred Burton, Mr Alfred T. Chenhalls, Mr 
Digby A. Smith, Mr George S. Robinson (London), Mr Arthur W. Allen, Mr Frank Dean, 
Mr M. C. Way, Mr David MacGibbon, Mr A. Jameson, Mr Jack Lindsay, Mr ‘ David 
Hume ’ (of ‘ thriller ’ fame), Mr J. G. Considine, the Rev. M. Summers, Mr C. H. Davis, 
Mr H. E. A. Richardson, Mr J. Hall Richardson, Mr R. Ellis Roberts, Mr George Baker 
(who has a notable knowledge of unconventional English and no selfishness), Mr F. R. 
Jelley, Mr Barry Moore, Mr H. C. Cardew-Rendle, Mr Norman T. McMurdo, Mr R. H. 
Parrott, Mr F. Willis (Sheffield), Mr E. C. Pattison (of A Martial Medley), and, for intro¬ 
ducing me to the work of Clarence Rook and the early work of Edwin Pugh, Mr Wilson 
Benington. 

E. P. 

London ; November 11 , 1936. 

♦ With information on their milieu and period, please ! This applies also to omitted senses of 
terms and phrases that are already represented in this work. 

f The number of terms so gleaned is approximately one-eighth of the number found in the course 
of ‘ ad hoc' reading (outside the dictionaries and glossaries, hien entendu). 



NOTE TO SECOND EDITION 


Hearty thanks must be—and readily are—given to the following gentlemen for notice 
of errors and omissions ;—Dr W. P. Barrett; Colonel Bates ; Mr Wilson Benington ; Mr 
John Brophy ; Lieut.-Geiieral Sir J. R. E. Charles, K.C.B.; Dr M. Chmimit, M.D.; ‘ Mr J. J. 
Connington very generously ; Mr B. Crocker; Mr James Curtis, author of that masterly 
underworld novel. The Gilt Kid ; Mr Brian Frith ; M. Francois Fosca ; Mr Julian Franklyn 
(a v(‘ry valuable list); Mr David Garnett; Mr G. W. (lOUgh ; Mr Robert Graves ; illegible 
signature (J(‘wish terms); Mr Harold James ; Mr Gershon Legman ; Mr J. Langley Levy ; 
Mr Jack Lindsay ; Dr E, Y. Lucas ; Mr DaAud MacGibbon ; Mr H. L. Menchen ; Mr Hamish 
Miles ; Mr (h'orge Milne ; Mr Raymond Mortimer ; Mr Robert Nott ; Dr C. T. Onions, C.B.E. ; 
Mr H. D. Poole ; Mr Vernon liendall (notably) ; Mr Basil de Selincourt; Mr Kazim Raza 
Siddiqui (Lucknow); Mr G. AV. Stonier, most generously; Professor J. R. Sutln^rland; 
the haider-writer in The Times (Feb. If), 1937) and the reviewer in The Times Literary 
Supplement ; Mr Evelyn Waugh; Major-General A. ik Waved, C.M.G. (extensively) ; 
Professor Ernest Mh‘ekley ; Mr Wilfn'd VMiitten. These gentlemen have, in the aggn'gate, 
contributed about on(‘-third of the new terms (and senses) incorporated, iji this new edition, 
into the already existing Addenda : and it is more by good luck than by good managennmt 
that my own contribution amounts to so much as two-thirds; I admit, however, that I 
looked hard for the luck. 

July 9, 1937. 

NOTE TO THIRD EDITION 

After an int(‘rval of eleven years, with the fertilizing intluence of the war, there has 
been a considerable increase of material, especially in the combatant services. Both the new 
words, and the additional matter affecting the older material, hav(^ been incorporated into 
the Addenda- a, supplement that brings together, in this one section, not only the Addenda 
of the second edition (1938) but also the entirety of the later, and of the later-discovered, 
material. To mention every single person that has helped me, in one degree or another, would 
be almost impossible, but 1 must particularize the kindness of Mr Sidney J. Baker and Lieut. 
Wilfred Granville, R.N.V.R., without whose jiublished and unpublished works these Addenda 
would b(* so very much poortT ; for the new South African matter, 1 am indebted to the four 
corresjiomhmts t hat supplied me with South African cant for A Dietionary of (he Underworld, 
where, by the way, the curious will find a much fuller treatment of such cant terms as are 
included in A Dictionary of Slang and many not there included, this applying especially to 
terms of American origin. Of Service contributors, one of the most valuable has been 
Sgt-Pilot F. Rhodes (to quote his rank in September, 1942); Sgt Gerald Emanuel (letter of 
March 29, 1913) vies with him ; and Flying-Ofiicer Robert Hinde and Wing-Commander 
Robin McDouall have been most helpful. My beat Army contributor has been Lieut. Frank 
Roberts, R.A., now a master at Cotton (k)llege. Nor may I, without the grossest discourtesy, 
omit the mimes of Mr F. W. Thomas (of The Star) ; the late Professor A. W. Stewart (widely 
known as ‘ J. J. Connington ’, writer of detective novels); and, above all, Mr Albert Petch 
(of Bournemouth) - three loyal helpers. Also, at the eleventh hour, I have received a 
valuable set of pellucid and scholarly notes from Mr Laurie Atkinson. 

July 31, 1948. E. P. 

NOTE TO FOURTH EDITION 

A few corrections have been made. 

June 14, 1950- 
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ABBREVIATIONS AND SIGNS 


abbr. 
adj. . 
adv. . 
after 
anon, 
app. . 
Apperson 

B. & W 


Barrere & Leland 
Baumann . 

BE. 

Bi>e . 

Bowen 
Brancion . 
r, . 

r. . . . 

c. and low 


rf. 

r.o.D. 

Coles. 

(Oil. . 

Collinson 

c. p. . 

d. . 
Dawson 
dial. . 
Diet. 


‘ Dueaiipe 

ed. 

E.D.D. 


;\np,lieuH ’ 


Egan's (Irose 
Eng. . 
esp. . 
ex 

F, & Gibbons 
F. A H. . 
fig. . 

a. . 


abbreviation, or shortening; abbreviated, abridged 

adjective 

adverb 

after the fashion of; on the analogy of 

anonymous 

apparently 

(1, L. Apper.son, English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, 1929 
Jlropliy A Partridge. Songs and Slang of the British Soldier, 1914-191$ (3rd ad., 
19 . 31 ) 

Barrere A Leland, A Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and Cant, 1889-90 
ffeinrich Baumann’s Londonismen, 1887 

B.E.'s Dictionary of th< ('anfiii'j Crnr, ( a. IdOO. (Bidter dated 1698-99) 

‘ Jon Bee Dictionanj, 182,3. 

F. Bowen’s Sea Slang, 1929 

Brandon’s Glossary of f’ant in ‘ Ducange Anglioui* 

cant, i.e. language of the underworld 

century ; as C. 18, the 18th century 

cant and low slang 

about (the year . . .) 

eomiiare 

Concise Oxford Dictionary 
E. Cole.s, Dictionary, 1676 
eolloquial(i8in) 

W. E. Collinson, Contemporary English, 1927 

a catch-phrase 

died 

L. Dawson’s Nicknames and Pseudonyms, 1908 
diab'ct; diale( tal(Jy) 

Dictionary 

Dictionary of National Biography 
his The ]'ulgar Tongue, 1857 
edition 

The English Dialect Dictionary, by Joseph Wright 

for example 

So(! ‘ Grose ’ below. 

English 

especially 

from ; d(‘rived from 

I’raser & Gibbons, Soldier and Sailor Words and Phrases, 1925 
Farmer A Henley’s Slang and its Analogues, 7 vols,, 1890-1904 
figurative(ly) 
flourished {floruit) 
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Fowler 
Fr. . 
gen. . 
Ger. . 
Gr. . 
Grose 


G.W. 


H. . 


ibid. . 


id. 


i.e. . 


inini.. 


Irwin 


It. . 


j. 

Jie( Doone 

1 


ij, 

Lewis 


Lex. Jial. . 


lit. . 


literary 


Lyell. 


Manchon . 


M.K. 


mod. 


Morris 


n. 


n.b. . 


ob. . 


occ. . 


O.E. . 


O.E.l). (Sup.) 


on 


Onions 


opp. . 


orig. . 


Pet t man . 


])1. . 


Port. 


ppl. . 


jirob. 


pron. 


pub. . 


q.v. . 


resp. 


8. 


Be. 


S.E. . 


Slang 


Sraait & Crofton 


H. W. Fowler’s Modem English Usage, 1926 
French 

generally); usual(Iy) 

German 

Greek 

Grose’s Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue (1785, 1788, 1796, 1811, 1823). Hence, 
Egan’s Grose - Egan’s ed. of Grose, 1823. Grose, P. = my annotated 
reprint of the 3rd ed. 

The War of 1914-18 

J. (J. Holten, The Slang Dictionary, 18.59, 1860, etc. 

in the same authority or book 

the same 

that is 

imnualiately 

Godfrey Irwin, American Tramp and Underworld Slang, 1931 
Italian 

jargon, i.e. technical(ity) 

dice Doone, Timely Tips to New Ausirnliauf^, 1926 
Latin 

J. Lewis, The Language of Cricket, 1934 
The Lexicon Balatronicum, or 4th ed. of GroH(\ 1811 
literal (ly) 

literary English, i.e. unused in ordinary speech 

T. Tivell’s Slang, Phrase and Idiom ui Colloquial English, 1931 

J. Manchon’s Le Slang, 1923 

Middle Engli'^h 

modern 

E. E. Morris, Austral English, 189S 
noun 

note earefully 
obsolescent ; ef. f 
occasionally) 

Old English ; i.e. before ca. 1150 

The Oxford English Dictionary (Supplement) 

on the analogy of 

C. T. Onions, A Shakespeare Glossary, ed. of I9IU 

opposite ; as opposed to 

onginal(Iy) 

C. i’ettman, Africanderisrns, 1913 
plural ; in the plural 
Portugue.se 

participle ; participial 

probulile, probably 

pronounced; pronunciation 

published 

which see ! 

respective(ly) 

slang 

supply !; understand t 
Standard English 

My Slang To-Day and Yesterday, revised ed., 1935 

15. C. Smart & H. T. Crofton, The Dialect of the English Gypsies, revised ed., 1876 
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S.O.D. 

. The Shorter Oxford Dictionary 

sol. . • • 

, solecism; solecistio 

Sp. . 

. Spanish 

8.V. . 

. see at 

temp. 

. in or at the time of 

Thornton . 

, R. H. Thornton’s American Glossary, 1912 

U.S. . 

, The United States of America; American 

V. . . . 

. verb. Hence, v.i., intransitive; v.t., transitive 

Vaux , , 

, J. H. Vaux’s ‘Glossary of Cant, 1812’, in his Memoirs, 1819 

vbl.n. 

. verbal noun 

vulg. 

. vulgar(i8m). See Preface 

W. . . . 

. Ernest Weekley’s Etymological Dictionary of Modern English 

Ware 

. J. Redding Ware’s Passing English, 1909 

Words / . 

. My Words, Words, Words!, 1933 

Yule <fe Burnell . 

, Yule & Burnell, Uobson-Jobson, revised ed., 1903 

— (before a date) 

known to exist then and presumably used some years earlier^ 

-f (after a date) 

. in significant first use then, but still extant 

t . . . 

, obsolete; cf, ob. 

• • • 

, equals) ; equal to ; equivalent to 

> . . . 

. becomc(s) ; became 

* before a word 

. a cant term 

• 

• • • • 

A NOTE ON ARRANGEMENT 


There are two main Bystems of arranging words in a dictionary. The strictly alphabetical; the 
‘ something before nothing No system is wholly satisfactory ; the arrangements ^ in the ‘ O.E.D.’, 
in ‘ Webster ’ and, to compare small things with great, the present dictionary are open to severe criticism 
—severe but unreasonable. No arrangement is, for no arrangement ean be, perfect. 

Here, the ‘ something before nothing ’ system has been adopted—for the simple reason that it is the 
most suitable to a dicuonary of this kind. Thus A.B. precedes abaddon, but it also precedes Aaron. 
Perhaps an example is more illuminating : a; A.A. of the 0.0. ; A.B.; A.B.C.; A.B.C., as easy as; 
a-cockhill ; a-crashof,go ; A.D. ; a-doingoj; a.f.; A from a windmill; A1 ; Aaron; abaa ; abaddon; 
abaht. Further, all come (or come-) terms, beginning with come, including come it, come out, come 
the .. ., and ending with come Yorkshire, precede comedy-merchant. Terms that are spelt both as two 
words (e.g. cock-tail) and as one [cocktail) present a difficulty ; I give them as, e.g., cock-tail, and at, e.g., 
cocktail insert a cross-reference: to scholars, some of these precautions may seem more foolishness, 
but there are others to be considered. 


* A date, unproceded by ‘ ca.’, signifies that this is the earliest discovered record ; it is well to bear in 
mind, however, that in slang, cant, colloquialism, catch-phrase, and solecism, the first use goes back, generally 
a few, occasionally many, years earlier. 

* An examination of any ten consecutive pages in these three works will show the recalcitrance of the 
English (and American) vocabulary—with its ‘ analytical ’ phrases—-to the rigidity, and the desirability, of 
lexicographical principles, however sound those principles may be. 






CORRIGENDA 


{Pages 1 - 974 ) 

2, abo. Read ‘ mid ( I 19-20 ’ and ‘ Australian coll.’ 

18, article of virtue. For ‘ virgins ’ read ‘ virgin 

19, aste. For second lino read ‘ Forhapsex It. asta, auction atcha I For ‘ C. 20 ’ road ' from ca. 1860 *. 

JCx Hindustani accha, good. Atkins. Read : ‘ See tommy, 4 ’ 

23, back of Bourke. In lino 3, road north wost(;rn M.S.W.’. 

27, baked. For ‘ 1850 ’ road ‘ 1910 

28, balaam. For ‘ 182G ’ read ‘ 181.S 

31, bang goessaxpence I: soc^ Addenda, s.v. saxpence ... 

38, batty. ‘ Ratta ’ sliould 1)0 ■ hhatta 45. bell, ring the, Imo 2 : read ‘ stiength-toHl mg 
49, Bess o’Bedlam. riio piM iod should 1 m- *('. 17 early 19 So(- osp. .lack Lindsay's Vow o' 

54, bint. In Arabic hmi has no lit. nu-aning otlu*r than ’ <laught«‘i 

56, bit of cavalry. For ‘ 1S25 so ’ road * IH25-19I5 -bit of sticks. For ‘ ooi J)S(‘ ' roa<l oopso ’. 

59, Black Hole, the, si'Use 2, Ihm' 2. 'Pho date, obviously, .should bo 1757 ' 

75, boiled. For ' ('. 2d ' road ’ from oa. 1875 ; orig. among Australian gold-diggers 

76, bolo. In Hindustani holo tin- bnl would lathor nn-an speak the mathu- (oi words) 

79, bookmaker’s pocket should bo book-maker’s ... 

81, booze the jib should road * booze one’s (or the) jib or tip . also booze up the jib '. 

91, break the neck of. Foi ‘ lS6d' road ISIO'. 98, brunch. Cnnont at Cainbndgo in IS'*:*,; Air.oid 
Wall. 

102, bug, V, 3. I'\)r ‘ hug ovt*r ’ roiid ' bug over *. 

106, bum, adj. >So(' Addenda. 

107, bum-fodder. Nonso J goes hack to oa. 1700. 

108, bundabust. ‘ A tying, a hinding ' should bo ‘ a tying and binding*. 'Pho word also moans ‘ rovonud 

sottloment ’ ; often spelt buudohusl. 

110, buoy, round the. Read buoy, go round the. 

115, buttered bun. In .muise 2, road ■ mal <17-20 
132, cat, V., lino 1. Ib'ad ' ( 18 

137, chai. In line .3, road ' char 

140, charwallah should liavo boon printed char-wallah. 

145, cheesy-hammy ... Road . .. topsides. 

150, chootah. Fx L'rdn r/iofn, small.— chop. Fx flindi chhap, ht. a print, honor a seal or biarid 
153, chuck a dummy, lino I. ‘ d’o not ‘ A 
169, cold tea. The later limit should bo 1910. 

180, coppers, hot. Ignore bot h the entries and see hot COpperS. 

183, cottage, 2. For ‘ ca. 190t) 12 ’ road " from ca. 1900 ; ulightlv ob ’. 

189, crate. Read‘1914 '. 

191, ool. 1, line 1, For ‘ tlia.’ road ‘ dial ’. 

206, dance, V. 2. The date should br ‘ ca. 1650 ’. 9'h<* trrm apfx-ars in Randle Holme’s Armory, 1688. 

220, Digby duck should oomo hetwi'cii dig up and digger; dig out after should follow dig out. 

221, dime museum. Ohviously Ware meant ‘ tenth 
223, dipped in wing should be ^pped in the wing. 

227, doit. Add ‘ : (’. 19-20 ’. 

233, domino-thumper, f'or ‘ Rarriore ’ read ‘ Rarrcrc ’.- donkey ?, whO stole the. The pel iod should b* 
‘ ca. 1835-1910 ’. 

235, doolally . . . , line 5. Read ‘ See also , , . ’ 

238, down on, put a. For ‘ 1840 ’ real I ‘ 1800 ’. 

248, dumpling-depot. For ‘ ( oningtou ’ read ‘ Foiinington *. 

258, equality Jack. For dat ing, road ‘ since ca. 1810 

276, fine ham . . . For ‘ ( -1934) ’ read ' : V. 20 ’. 

277, flnnif. B. & L. dvWnt'fA jinnu p ready as ^ a five-pound note *. 

287, flip, I)., 3. Read ‘ A (short) 

292, fliying dustman. Rivid : See Addenda. 

304, frosty face. For ‘ 1890 ’ road ‘ 1910 

313, gamaliel, lines 2 -4. Read * E.x the name of .sev'oral rabhis famou-* in the first two or throe Christiau 
eoiiturios (There was a confusion with (lallio.) 

332, glass-work. For ^ 1880 ’ read ‘ 1905 ’. — Glesca Kulies should be Glesca Keelies. 

358, grubby. -I’ho later limit should ho 1920, 

363, gutsy. For ‘ courage ’ read ' eourageoiH 

364, guy, n., 6. See Addenda. 

365, h.o.p., on the. Add • From ea. 1880 ’. 

372, hang it out, line 3, For " 2 ' read ^ 3 *. 
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hanky-spanky. Supply a period after ‘ 1880 —For ‘ Hans Corvel’s ring ’ r(*ad ‘ . CarveFs .. 

.‘{Hd, hearty, line 5. For ‘ 1920 ’ read " 1910 \ 

.‘ISO, hell and high water should immediately precede hell and spots. 

first line. For ‘ late ’ r(*ad ' mid ’ ; the term occurs in Verdnut O'/ee/i. — high-flyer, o- the later date .should 
be 1910. 

.‘114, Hobson Jobson. For ‘ Mohammedan wailing cry ’ read ‘ Shia (or Shia-Moliammodan) wailing cry 
‘ Wailing crie,s are foibidderi in Muslim religion ’ (Ka/.ini Haza Siddiqui, in IctttM- to editor). 

412, how’s your poor feet dates from the Oreat Exhibition of ISol ; witness J. Leech'-, sketches. 

41.'>, hunger. TIk^ period, obviously, should be C. 14-15. 

421. impot. Fhangi! ‘ 1890 ’ to ‘ 1880 ’. 

4:{.‘b col. 2, jan. ’ Murk- All ’ should be ‘ Mark All ’. 

4Hr>, jay, last, Ime. Read ' (‘asy 

440, jerk the cat. I'he refeiences sliould be to cat, shoot the. 

4.’57, jerry, n., 4. 'The period should be : ca. 1840 1900. 

444. Jollies, the. F.xtant in \n ar of ]9,49-4.1. 

4-tS, jungli. E\ Urdu : juH(/h means, lit., ‘ belonging to jungle hence uncouth or uncultured. 

448, juwaub. In Hindustani also does it nuiaii ‘ nd’usal ' and * dismissal '. 449, kath, hue 4, read ‘ Alpers *, 

4.50, klep, V. Delete the jieriod after ‘ Ex ’. 

4.5t). king. For second ‘ 2 read ‘ 4 

404. knuckled. For ‘ handsome ’ read ‘ hand-sewn 

471. lattice. Delep'this relereiice. 

470, left, be or get. Read ‘ 1890 ’. leg on. ‘ Burns not ‘ Bruns ’. 

477. len^h of one’s foot, d’he refercuee should he to foot, know the length of one’s. 

480, lie nailed to the counter. 4’he relerenoe should he to the entry at ‘ [nab, to bite gently ’, p. 548. 

491, long lie (following long, adv.) should follow long legs, p. 492. 

504, madam. For ‘ 4 ’ n'ad ‘ 4 ’. 

50.5, main-brace, splice the. Sis* Adilenda. 

50t), make, on the. ‘ Adoj)t(‘d ’. 

512, line 1 : insert comma alter ‘ hors(‘-dcaler’. 

514, May. For ‘ Oce. ’ read ' In (’. 20, always Mays *. 

521, monkey-coat. Insert hvjdien lieforc jacket. 

6*^9. muck-train. I'he date should be 1 850-90.—In col. 2. both at head of page and at entry, mug-fog 
should hti mud-fog. 

muckin. Not makk/m but wakkhnn. 

540, mud-picker, 1 : the earlier date should he 1885.— mud-pipes : see Addimda. 

544. mumm ing-booth. For ‘ late ( 19- ' read ‘ midC. 18 ’. • 

507, noffgU. Not ‘ Keltmu- ’ but ‘ Kettner ’. 

580, oh. Not in Diet, lint in Addmida arc the follouitig to be found :—oh, after yOU ! ; oh, dummy \ i oh, 
swallow yourself! 

580, old tots should be Old Tots. 

590, 4r(l entry should read ‘ ooja-ka-piv or ooja-ka (or CUm)-pivvy ’. 

001. pal, n. In line 9, for * ex ’ naid ‘ el.’ 

000, parentheses is out of jiosition : it should come on p. 005, h(*tweeii Paree and parenthesis. 

009, pastry. For ‘ 1917 ’ ri'ad ‘ 1885 ’ ; lieforc ‘ Manchoii ’ insert ‘ Barrere & Leland ; 

610, Paul’s pigeon. For ea. ‘ 1550-1750 ’ read ‘ Irom ca. 1550 
010, pen, 9. The earlier date should he 1870. 

022, phenomenon. ‘ Oumblcs ’ should be ‘ (’rummies ’. 

040, pill, V., 2. Karlier date ; 1885. 

042, pink, adj., 3 : ‘ Bloody ’. pints round : this should he on p. 643, between pintle-smith and pinurt potl. 
635, Piss-Pot HaU. Read ‘ Clapton At end of page, read ‘ Kiruj Henry the Fifth, JI, ii 
643, poddy, lat ; cf. ‘ senst* ] of: ’ helongs to proc. line. 

64!>, poot. ‘ I cannot lind any such Hindustani word, l^robahly it is Oriental l>eggars’ version of M3D10 
Furopian word’ (K. R. Siddiqui). 

0»0I, proggins. See Addenda. 

005, puckerow. Frojierly the Hindustani word (which moans Usoize ’ or ‘hold ’) cannot be comjiared with 
the Maori (whi('h nu'ans ‘ broken ’ or ‘ crushed ’). 

071, pusserpock, 2. Sei* Addiuida. 

085, Ralph, 2. ‘file (late should be 1810, 

OSS, rat-trap. Sense 1 survived until the end of the ooritury. 

092, red face, have a. Also tak a r.f. to oneself and dating from before the C.W, 

701, rivets. The earlier date should be 1875. Extant: in, e.g., J. (Hirtis, You're, in the Racket Too, 1937. 
705, roosting-key should he roosting-ken. 

708, roughing. For ‘ scragging ' read ‘ ragging See Addenda. 

712, ■ Rugby School slang ’ : insert bracket at end of entry and see the note at Oxford-cr in Addenda. 

721, sahib. ‘ In Arabic and Urdu “ sahib ” is a respectful address to nil and not confined to Europeans only, 
though always used for Europeans ’ (Siddiqui), 

724, sam !, upon my. Eor ‘ Sec preceding entry ’ read ‘ See sam, stand 

725, sandbag, n. In line 3, 1820 should obviously be 1920. 

727. sargentlemanly. Read ‘ So gentlemanly 

749, shakes, the. Sense 3 goes back to ca. 1880. 

776, skitting-dealer. For ‘ (^. 19 ’ read ‘ C. 18 ’.—skittles. In last lino, read, ‘ Pagett *. 

779, slant, V. In line 1, ‘ 1899 ’ should read ‘ 1890 
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780, slater, lino 2. Road ‘ less 

791, snarl. The dating should read : from oa. 1860. 

792, sneezes. In line 4, for ‘ —ins.—’ road ‘ quite *. Something very odd happened here ! 

794, snooty. In line 4, read ‘ that ’ for ‘ preceding 

803, sowcar. Ex Hindustani sahukar, a native banker, esp. one doing business on a large scale. Most Hindu 
bankers are misers, hence the meaning of sowcar. 

806, spec, 4. Alter date to ‘ mid-C. 18-20 

807, col. 2, spirrib should be sperrib. — spess : remembered in 1879 {Professor Arnold Wall) 

809, spill the beans, line 4. Read IhUona. 

811, splice, V., 3. For ‘ 1903 ’ read ‘ 1897 ’. 

813, spoffy. In line 2, for ‘ 3 ’ read ‘ 2 ’. 

824, standing bridge should be standing budge. 

827, steaming. For ‘ 1903 ’ road ‘ 1897 ’. 

837, straight-up. Also as exclamation. Dating since ca. 1905. Elaboration of synonymous straight. 

838, strawer, 2. For ‘ 1903 ’ road ‘ 1890 ’. 

839, strides. In line 1, read ‘ 1890 ’ for ‘ 1904 

840, strike-me-blind. For ‘ 1904 ’ rcsad ‘ 1890 -stringer. Ditto. 

842, stuff, n., 5. For ‘ C. 20 ’ read ‘ late C. 19-20 ’, and for ‘ 1904 ’ read ' 1890 
847, Sunday clothes. Add • From ca. 1880. 

851, swan-slinger. For ‘ 1904 ’ niad ‘ 1890 ’. 

853, sweat one’s guts out. For ‘ Lyiill ’ read ‘ Rarrorc & Lcland ’. 

862, take the biscuit. For ‘ 1923 ’ nmd ' 1890 '. - take care of dowb should be . .. Dowb. 

869, In col. 1, line 3, for teeg read tayg. 

870, '•‘tekelite, 2. For ‘ Robert ’ read ‘ Roger ’. 

898, too many for. For ‘ Juggers ’ read ‘ .lagg(;rs ’.—For tools, hxed . . . read tools, fined . . • 

899, top, over the. Read ‘ ISee top, go over the ’. 

906, trampler. The dating should be 1605 50. 

907, traverse. For ‘ cart, traverse the ’ read ‘ cart, walk the ’. 

910, triple tree. Randolph, 1634. 

915, tumbler, 4. For ‘ 1904 ’ read ‘ 1890 ’.—tug, line 5. Read ‘ work 
924, ultray. See Addenda. 

931, very. Read ‘ sentence’. 

933, voker. In line 2, for ‘ the orig.’ read ‘ a d(*bas(*d Perhaps Doker is a mere misapprehension for rokker 

(rocker). 

937, waltz Matilda. Prob. since 1880 ; song ex phrase.— wanky. See Addenda. 

941, waunds ! Type adrift ! 

943, weenie. In iine 4, for ‘ C. 20. F. & II., 1904 ’ road ‘ late C. 19 -20. Rarrcre & Lcland ’. 

945, Westphalia. ‘ 1904 ’ nsad ‘ 1890 ’. 

951, whip, n., 2. For ‘ (—1904). F. & H.’ read ‘ (—1890), Barrtu’e & D^land ’. And for whip-3ticks, ditto. 

953, whistle and ride : ditto. 

954, white-horsed in : ditto.— white stuff is earlier recorded in Barreni & Iceland. 

974, col. J, line 4. 3'ho semi-colon should la; a colon. 

997, col. 1, bob, V. This entry should go on p. 994, col. 2, at bob, v,, and form senst^ 3. 


A GHOST WORD 

At end of F, on p. 309, I list fye-buck (cf.—on p. 99—buck, n., 6 ; fyehuck should road sychuck) with 
meaning sixpence . But Parker has syebuck. with the long s, whn:h I gcmuinely inisni.ad, not misappre¬ 
hended, as fyebuck ; F. & H.’s error may also have arisen from poor reading and not from ignorance, her 
this, 1 have to thank that erudite ‘ wordman \ the late Gerald llatchman. 



A DICTIONARY OF SLANG AND 
UNCONVENTIONAL ENGLISH 


A 

a, ’a. and dial, for h(cs, have (e.R. “ I would a 

doneit, if . . C. 18-20; earlier S.E. Byway 
of ha', whieh in C. 15-17 was S.E., coll, or dial, 
ihoreaftcr,—2. Of: csp. in khida, sorta : see kinder, 
sorter. —^1. An : sol. mostly London (— 1887). 
Baumann.—4. Superfluous, tlu'refore catacdireslic, 
of 19 -20, as in ‘ No more signal a defeat was ever 
inflieted ’. FowIit.— 5. ‘a-, an-, not or wnthout, 
should be prefixed only to Greek stems . . . 
[anioral], being literary is inexcusable, and non- 
moral should lie used instead,’ Fowler.—G. fSuper- 
Guous or, ratiu'r, intrusive in vv. : sol. ; C. 19-20. 
' He's tli(; parly us had a done it.’ Cf. of, v. Ksp. 
with jiresent }>e.})p.: see, o.g., quotation at a-doing of. 

A. A. of the G.G. (or Gee>Gee). The Institute of 
Ihe Horse and Pony Club, which was founded in 
lO.'U). iSir Frederick Hobday, in The Saturday Mc- 
vten\ May 19, 19114. Lit., the Automobile Associa¬ 
tion of the Gee-Gee (or horse). 

A.B. An able bodied seaman (— 1875); coll, by 
190(h ('ha)nbeis'.s Journal, No. ()27, 1875. 

A.B.C. An Aerated Bread Company’s tea-shop : 
from ea. 1880; coll, by 1914.—2. At Christ’s Hos- 
[utal, C. 19, ale, bread and cheese on ‘ going-home 
night ’. 

ABC, (as) easy as. Extremely easy or simple to 
do: C. 19-20. Adiimbratcil in 1595 by Shake¬ 
speare's ‘ tlien comes answer like an Absey booke 
Always coll. 

a-cockbill. Free ; dangling free ; nautical coll. 

1887). Baumann; Bowen. 

a-crasb of, go. To assault (a person): low coll. 
(— 192.‘{). Manchon. 

A.D. A drink : male dancers’ coll. {— 1909) 
in.seribed on dance programmes ; ob. Ware. 

a-doing of. Doing : sol. : iiiid-C. 19 20. (D. 

Sayers, 193.‘{, ‘ I arst you wot 3n)u was a-doin' of.’) 

a.f. Having met with (come acro.ss) a ‘ flat ’, 
who has, to the speaker's advantage, laid his bets 
all wrong: the turf (— 1823) ;t by 1870. * Jon 

Bee.’ 

A from a windmill or the gable-end, not to know. 

To be very ignorant, or illiterate : coll. : resp. C. 15, 
C. 19-20 (ob.). «ce also B from . . . 

Al. Excellent, first-class : first of ships (Lloyd’s 
Register); then of persons and things, Dickens, 
1837. U.S. form ; A No. 1, Variants, Al copper- 
bottomed (Charles Hindley, 1876), now ob, ; Al at 
Lloyd's (from ca. 1850); first-class, letter A, No. 1 
(— 1860). H., 2nd ed.—2. A commander of 900 
men : Fenian coll. > j. : ca. 1865-90. Errone- 
oiisly No. 1. (A lower officer was known as B.) 

Aaron, in c., a cadger ; the Aaron, a captain of 
thieves. ? C. 17-19. Cf. abandannad, a pickpocket. 

abaa. A non-unionist; hence, adj. : silly. 
Proletarian (— 1903). F. & H., revised. 


ABIGAIL 

*abaddon. A thief turned informer: c, : lafe 
C. 19-20 ; ob. ? a pun on a bad un and the angel 
Abaddon. 

abaht. Cockney for about : sol. : C. 19 (? carlier)- 
20. See -ah-. 

*abandannad. A thief specialising in bandanna 
handkerchiefs: c. (— 1864), IL, 3rded. There is 
perhaps a pun on abandoned —2. Htmce, any 
jx^tty thief: c, : late C, 19-20; virtually f . 

abandoned habits. The riding dresses of demi- 
mondaines in Hyde Park : ca. 1870-1900. 

abber. At Harrow School, an abstract or an 
absit: from 1890’s. Oxford-er. 

abbesg (1782-f), Lady Abbess (~ 1785). The 
keeper of a brothel : late C. 18-19. A procuress : 
(k 19. Ex Fr. abbesse, a female brothel-keeper. 
Cf. abbot and see esp. F. & H. Peter Pindar, John 
Wolcot (d. 1819) : 

So an old abbess, for the rattling rakes, 

A tom[)ting dish of human naturs makes, 

And drosses up a luscious maid. 

abbey lubber. A lazy monk: ca. 1538-1750; 
coll. >, by 1600. S.E.—2. A lazy, thriftless person : 
nautical, ca. 1750-1900. 

abbot. The husband, or the preferred male, of a 
brothel-keeper (see abbess): C. 19. Cf. the old 
S.E. terms, abbot of rnisnile, abbot of unreason, a 
loader in a disorderly festivity. 

Abbott's Priory. The King’s Bench Prison : ca. 
1820-80; ? ex Sir Charles Abbott, Lord Chief 

Justice, J81S. Likewise, Abbott's Park, the rules 
thereof. ‘ Jon Bee.’ 

abdominal. An abdominal case : medical coll. : 
C. 20, (A. P. Herbert, Holy Deadlock, 1934.) 

abdominal crash. An aeroplane smash ; a heavy 
fall : Air Force : from 1916. F. C. Gibbons. On 
gutser. 

Abdul. A Turkish soldier; collectively, the 
Turks : military coll. : from 1915. B. & P, Ex 
frequency of Abdul as a Turkish name. 

abear. Except in dial., it is, in C. 19-20, a sol. 
or perhaps only a low coll, for ‘ tolerate ’, ‘ endure 
after being S.E. Ex O.E sense, to carry. 
abel-w(b)ackets. See able-w(h)ackets. 

Aberdeen cutlet. A dried haddock : from ca. 
1870. By F. & H. denoted familiar, but dehnitely 
8. Ob. Cf. Billingsgate pheasant and Y armouth capon, 
aberuncator. Incorrect for averruncator (instru* 
ment for lopping): from ca. 1860. O.E.D. 

abide. To abye (pay, atone for) : catachrestic : 
ca. 1685-1720. O.E.D, By confusion of form and 
sense. Cf. the C. 15 abite for abye. 

Abigail. A lady's-maid ; from ca. 1616, though 
not recorded fig. till 47 years later : coll. >, by 
1600, S.E. Ex the Bible. In Beaumont A 
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ABLE 


SI 


ABS 


Fletchor, Fiolrlinp, iSniollett; coll, from ca. 1700. 
Now outinoflcd literary. 

[-able, -ible : when to us(^ whu h. vScc Fowler.] 
able-w(h)ackets, wrongly (ibpl-vih)aclcts. A 
nauti(!al card-parnc in whieli <;very lost poir»t—or 
game^—<mtails a wh«ek witli a knoth'd handkerchief 
(Grose, Sniytli) ; coll. : from ea. 17H0 ; f by 1883 : 
witness ('lark linsseU’s nautie.al dictionary. 

Abney Park, to have gone to. To be (h ad : pro¬ 
letarian London ( — 1009); very ob. Ware. Fx 
Abney Park Geineb'ry. 

abnoxious. Incorrect for obnoxious: mid C. 17 
(?-]8). O.F.I). 

abo, Abo. An alioriginal ; Australian : late 
C. 10-20, orig. journalistic, dice Doone. Of. 
aboliar, q.v. 

aboard of, fall. To im'et (a person): nautical 
coll. (-" 18H7). Ikiumann. 

aboliar (or A-) ; profX'rly abo-liar. A regular 
writ(T on Ahorigim* lore or of Aborigine .st(n‘i(\s : fi. 
(from ca. 1910) by 192.') coll, and by 19,30 
virtually j. It is a coinage'of The t^ydnfij BuUetin, 
whi('h, by the way, also coined Jhlljim and Maori- 
land, (V»gnal(', and from the same mint, is 
abori(firialifii, a (jirefi'rably originaJ) contribut-ion to 
Afiougine lore: Australian eoll. : 0. 20. (h'n. in 

pl., in whicli sliajH' il^ heads a column in The Bulletin. 

abominable. A late (_’. 19 -20 sol., or jiM'vdar coll., 
for abdominal; esp. in abominable pains. —2. V^ery 
unph'asant : coll., from ca. ISOO : the same with th<‘ 
adv, (-bly). Cf. t he S.F. sense's and : 

abominate, d’o dislike '■intensely’, i.e. v('ry 
much : from ('a. 187.'). (V)1I, 

aboriginality. Si'(' aboliar. 
about, the other way. (ITg.) f)recisely the con¬ 
trary : gen. in reh'ri'nce to a statement just made. 
Coll., from ea. 18()(), 

about one, have something. ‘ 3’o show eharai ter 
or ability ’ ; to b(', in some iituh'lim'd or intangible 
way, charming or, p('rh,'i])s because of some mysb'ry, 
fascinating: coll, (and dial.); troni ca. 1890 (? 
earlier), F.D.D. (Su]).). ‘That fellow has sonu'- 
tliing about him, 1 must admit.’ (T. th(* analogous 
use oi' there's something to (a ]K'rson or a thing). 

about proper. An ilbtcrali' variant of proper, 
adv. : <|.v. 

about right, (’orreet; adi'ijuate. Frank Sined- 
ley, 185i). Goll. ; post.-G.W. pri'icrn about it. 

[aboutthat, ajijiroMmately that, isS.F. vi'rgingon 
col I. ] 

about the size of it. Afifiroximately (right): 
from ca. 1870, coll. ; ? orig. IbN. 

About Turn. Ilcbulcmc, a Mllag(' in Fraiu'c : 
W('st('rn Front military : G.W. F. Gibbons. 

above board. Openly; wilhout artilice or div. 
horu'sl y. Goll. verging on, and oee. achieving, S.K. 
Fx position of hands in card-])laying for monet'. 
Earliest, record. lt)t>8 (Apperson). 

above oneself. T’oo ambitious or confident, not 
by natim' but momentarily : tb 20. 

above par. In exct'lh'nt lu'alth, s])irits, money in 
hand, mild drunki'nriess. All from ea. 1870, ex 
stocks and sliart's at a premium, t'f. beloir par. 
abrac ; Abrac. Learning: ea. 1820 50. ‘Jon 
182.3. (’orruption of Arabic or abbr. of 
abracadabra. 

Abraham. “ A clothier’s shof) of the lowest de¬ 
scription ” : chiefly J^’ast End of London and ex the 
Jewish name ; ca. 1870 1920,—2, The penis : how; 
late C. 19 -20 ; ob. Whence Abraham's bosom^ the 
female pudend. 


Abra(ha)m, sham. See Abra(ha)m-sham. 

*Abra(ha)m-cove or -man. A pseudo-madman 
seeking alms ; a genuine lunatic allowed on certain 
days to leave Lethlehom Hospital (whence bedlam 
beggar) to beg. The term flourished most ea. 1550- 
1700, A. cove being, however, unrecorded in C. 10 ; 
tliis sense :> archaic only ca. 1830 ; ex Luke xvii 
(Lazarus); desi'ribed by Awdelay, Harm.an, Shake¬ 
speare, Massinger, B.F., Grose,- --2, Also, in late C. 
18-19, a mendie.ant pretending to bo an old naval 
rating east on the streets. Cf. ahrarn, q.v.—,3. 
(Only Abram man.) A thief of pocket-books : c, 
(— i823); t by 1870. ‘Jon Bee.’ 

Abra(ha)m-sliam. A fi'igned illness or di'stitu- 
tiori: C. 19. Fx sham Ahra{ha)rn, to })retend sick¬ 
ness (— 1759), in C. 19 mainly nautical and often 
do Abra{ha,)m; also—see Abraham Newland— to 
forge hanknob's, i' by 1810. 

*Abraham Grains (or g-). A publitmn brewing 
Iii.s own beer: c. : late (b 19 20. 

Abraham Newland. A ])aiikn()t('. ex tin* Hank of 
Fnglandbs chief enshic'r of 1778 1807 ; ('a. J7S0- 
1830; S('ott ust's it in 1829. H., 2ud »'d. (1800), 

records the c.p. (? orig. tlu' words of a- song), sham 
Abraham you mag, hut yon mustn't sham Abraham 
Mewland. (T. a bradhury, (pv. 

abraham (or abram) work. Any sham or 
swindk', ('sp. if eommi'i'cial : mid-(b 19 20 ; ob. 
Asadj. abra{ha)m — spurious, as in e. ahraham suit, 
false pn'tences or reju’i'sentat ions : G. 19. 

Abrahamer. A vagrant: low (— 182.3); f by 
I9t)0. GJori Th'e', who defines Abrahaniers as ‘a 
lot. or recefitaclo full of beggar.'t, half naked, ragged, 
and dirty ’ : an ambiguous sot of words. 

Abraham’s balsam. Heath by hanging : C. 18 
low. Ibnining S.E. Abraham's halm (t-n'c). 

Abraham’s willing. A sbilling: rhyming s. 
(- 1859). H., 1st 0,1. 

abram. A malmgc'rer: C. 19 20 nautk'al ; ob. 
—2. Ah adj., c. : mad, (.b 1()-17 ; nak('d, G, 17-18, 
this latter dcv('loping ex auhurri corrupted, for (as 
in iShak('spear<‘) <ihra[ha)m, later ahrarn-eoloured, - 
auburn, hence fair. Gf, the abranuoi (nalo'd; of 
Hungarian Gypsy {V. vSa('kvilk'-W(‘st, Knolc and 
the Sackvilles, 1922).—3. For sham Abram, seft 
Abra(ha)m-sham. 

*abram cove. ‘ A Naked or poor Man. also a lusty 
strong Hogu(i ’, HE. ; the latti'r being of tlii' 17l,li 
Ordi'F of the Gantuig Crew: c. ; Eb 17-('Hrly 19. 
Gf. abram, 2. 

*Abram man. Sif' Abraham-man.—Abram- 
sham. See Abraham-sham.—abram work. Sec 
abraham work. 

abridgements. Kru'c-breedu's. ? Nonce word: 
J>iilw('r J.ytton’s ])lav, Money, 1840. 

abroad. In error, wide of the mark (Hic'kens) ; 
(‘arlier (Pierce Egan, 1821), all abroad, with addi¬ 
tional sense of ‘contused’; all abroad is, m tho 
former sense, now ob. From ca. 1800 ; both coll. 
—2. Also, (of ('onvicts) transported ; ea. 183tMM). 
—3. At Winchester (Jollege, G. 19, [come) abroad 
meant to return to work afb'r being ill. 

abroaded. Living on the Gontincmt as a defaulter 
from England : Eociety, J8t)0-9().—2. Sent to a 
penal settlement w'hc'ther at liome or in tho 
Colonies; police, ea. 1840-80. Cf. abroad.--A. In 
c., imprisoned any when; : ea. 1870-1920. 

abs. At Winchester College in C. 19, now ob. : 
absent; to take away; to dt'part (quickly). 
Ca. 1840, abs a tolly, to jmt out a candk' ; late 
C. PJ-20, to extinguish a candle demands 



ABSCOTCHALATER 
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ACID, COME THE 


* Dol.ion ’ dump it. To have one's wind absed, is to 
get a ‘ breather ’ or ‘ winder 

♦abscotchalater. See absquatulate. 

[absence in its Eton sense (a roll-call) is now j., 
but it may orig. have been s. : see esp. ‘ Eton 
slung § l.J 

absent without leave. (Of one) having absconded : 
from ca. 18()().—2. In e., escapiul from prison : id. 

absence without leave, give (one). To discharge 
(one) sudd(!nly from employment : from ea. 1820; 
ob. ‘Jon Jie('.’ 

absent-minded beggar. A soldier : semi-joeular 
coll. : 18bU-li)02. Ex Kijiling's poem. 

absentee. A convict : semi-eujihemistie coll. : 
ca. 1810 GO. 

abso-bloody-lutely. The most freqiKait of the 
bloodi/ interjiolat.ions, as no/ f*’*'king likehf is of the 
inb'rpolat ions : C. 20. 

absolute, on the. On tiie granting of the decree 
absolub' : divore-e-agcmcy coll. ; C. 20. (A. 1*. 

Herbert, Holy l/rodlork, i024). 

absolutely ! Certainly ! C\)ll. intensitieation of 

* yes ’ : V. 20. 

absolutely true. Ut terly false : Society : ea. 
18HO. Ware. IC\ titb* of book. 

absorb. To drmk (lapior) : v.t.andi. : C. 20, as 
in ‘ He al),M)rl)s a lot, you know ! ’ 

absquatulate. To diqiart, g(‘n. hastily or in dis¬ 
grace. Anglicized ea. 18G0, ob. by lOOO; orig. 
U.S. (1827). Thornton ; Jl., 1st ed. An artilieial 
word : jierhafis on abscond and squat, with a L. 
ending. Hence absqua/ula/inq, -ize, -ation, -ator, 
not. very gmi. ; and *ahsrot( bala/ci, on<‘ in hiding 
ironi the police,—2. Vkt., rare : to cause to do so : 
181 I (O.E.H.). 

abstropelous. A C. 18-mul-19 variant oi obstwp- 

olous. 

absurd is coll, in its loose, Socii'ty usage : from 
ca. lt)20. 1). Maekail, (irecncry Strcit, 1025, 

‘ Besides, caveat emjdor and—generally s]K‘aking— 
don t be absurd.’ 

abthain, abthane. A superior thaiu': eata- 
ehreslic: (J. l(>-20. (Correctly, an abbey.) O.E.L). 

Abyssinian medal. A button show mg in the hy : 
nnlilary : ea. ]S0G~]014. Wan'. E.\ the Abys- 
einian War (1892 -G). Cf. Star of tJi,e Hast. 

Ac, the. The Jtoyal Academy : artists’ : from 
ca. 1870 ; slightly ob. Ware. 

academic nudity. ‘ A])pearanee in jiublie w ithout 
cap or gown’, Ware : Oxford University (— 1909); 
t by 1921. 

academician. A harlot: ca. 17G0 1820. Ex 
academy, a brothel : e. of late C. 17-18. B.E., 

Uros(!. Ill 0. H), oca,demy a thieves’ school : cf. 
Fagan in Olwer Twist. But in late C. 19-20, 
academy is also a hard-labour prison and (— 182.3) 
its inmates are academicians. Biic. 

academics. (University) cap and gown: from 
ca. 1820 ; ob. Coll, rather than s. ; the j, would be 
academicals, 

Academite. ‘ A graduate of the old Royal Naval 
Academy at Portsmouth ’ : nautical coll. ; from 
ca. 1870 ; ob. Bowen. 

* Academy. See academician.—2. (Academy.) 

Abbr. Academy-figure, a ‘ half-hfe ’ drawing from 
the nude : artists’, C. 20.—3. A billiard-room : 
ca. 1885-1910. Ware, ‘Imported from Paris’. 

Academy, the. Platonism and Platonists : from 
the IGJO’s: academic s. >, in (1. 18 university coll. 
>, by 1830, philosophic j. The other four of the 
chief schools of Greek philosophy are I'he Garden 


(Epicureanism), The Lyceum (Aristotelianism), The 
Porch (Stoicism), and The '^lub ((Wnieism) : same 
period and ehanges of status. Fowler. 

acater. A ship chandler : nautical coll. 
C. 19-20; ob. Bowen. A surviviil of f 
acatur, a purveyor : ex Fr. ac/icicur, n biiyi r. 

acause. A sol. for because; now rare except in 
dial. : C. 18-20. 

accedence, accidence. Gee. confused : C. 10-20. 
O.E.I). 

access. A C. 19-20 sol. for e.rcess. Pronuncia¬ 
tion often ax-sess. 

accessary, -ory. Ofti'n confused: C. 19-20. 
Fowler. 

accident. An untimely, or accidental, call of 
nature : coll. : 1899. 0.10.1). 

accident-maker. A rcfiort dealing wuth accidents 
and disasters : London journalists' (— 1887) : j" by 
1920. B.'iuniann. 

accidentally on purpose. W’lth purpose veiled: 
c.j). : (h 20. 

accidently. Accidentally : sol. : late C. 19-20. 
accommodation house. A brothel ; a disorderly 
house ; from ca. 1820, now ob. Loll. ‘ Jon Bee.’ 

according, adv. A (’. 20 sol. (earlier, S.E.) for 
arcordriiqly. lOsp. in and the rest according. Cf. : 

according, that’s. A coll. abbr. of the cautious 
that's according to, i.e. dejiendcnt on, the cir< um- 
stanccs. (Not in the sense, in accordance with.) 

according to Cocker. Projxrly, correctly. 
From ea. 17G0, ex Edward Cocker (cl. 1G75). The 
l^S. phras(' (jiartly acclimatized in England by 
1909: Ware) is according to (luntci, a famous 
malla'inatician : the C. 19 nautical, acfording to 
John L'orte, the editor of a inuch-consulti'd Navi¬ 
gator's Manual. 

account, go on the. To turn pirate, or buccaneer 
(- 1812). (!oll.,t. 8('ott. 

account for. To kill : from ca. 1849 (Thackeray, 
1842). Sfiorting coll. >, by 1890, iS.E. 

accounts, cast up one’s. To vomit :, (’. 17-19. 
In C. 20, rare; by 1930, f- Gekker ; Grose. A 
nautical variant. C. 19-20 : audit one's accounts at 
the court of L'eptune. —2. In c., to turn King's 
cvidt'nce : mid-C. 19-20; ob. 

accrue chocolate. ‘ To maki' oru'sclf poymlar with 
the ollieers ’ : naval: C. 20 ; ob. Bowiui. 

accumulator. (Racing) a Ix'tter cairving forward 
a wm to the next event : from ea. 1870. 

aCCUr(re), occur. Often confused : mid-C. 16-18. 
O.E.I). (Properly, occur - to meet.) 

ace. A variant of ace of sjiOrdes, 1.—2. A showy 
airman : Air Force coll., 1918 ; ob. F. <fc Gibbons. 
Ex the lit. 8.E. sense, a crack airman. 

ace of spades. A widow : C. 19.- 2. The h'malc 
pudend : low : mid-C. 19-20. F. & H., ‘ Hciux', to 
jJay one's ace and take the Jack (q.v.) == to receive a 
man'. —3. A widow: low (—1811); f hy 1890. 
Lex. Bal. —4. A black-haired woman : jiroletarian 
(— 1903). F. IL, revised ed. 

ace of, within an. Almost: C. 18 20 : coll. >, 
by 1800, 8.E. ‘ Faei'tious ’ Tom Brow n, 1704. 

Orig. ambs- or ames-ace. 

achage. Jocularly coll. : an aching state : C. 20. 
After breakage (S.O.i).). 

achronicai,-ycal, and derivative adv. Incorrect 
for arronyc{h)al, -ly : C. 17-20. O.E.I). 

acid, come the. To exaggerate : exaggerate one’s 
authority ; make oneself unpleasant ; endeavour to 
shift one’s duty on to another : mUitary : from oa. 
1910. F. & Gibbons. 



ACID DROP, THE 

Acid Drop, the. Mr. Juatire Avory : legal nick- 
name: C. 20. {The Saturday lieview, Mareh 9, 
1935.) 

acid on, put the. To ask for a loan : Australia, 
New Zealand ; C. 20. dice Doone. l^unning S.E. 
acid test. 

ack ! No !, as the refusal of a reqiu'st : Christ’s 
Hospital, C. 19. Cf. Ilomany ac /, stuff ! 

Ack ; Beer ; Don. —A, B, D Comjiany : military 
coll. : from 1914. Ex signalese. Cf. : 

ack emma. A.m. : military : from 1915. Ex 
flignah'Si' for these two hdters. 
ack over tock. See arse over turkey. 

’ackin’ corf. A liacking cough : ‘ p.seudo- 

vulgarly in jest ’ (— 1927) ; i.e. coll, when jocular, 
illiterate w hen serious, (^ollinson. 

'"ackman, e., is a fresh-water thief : mid-C. 18-19. 
Corruption oi arkinan, q.v. F. & 11. adduces also 
aek-pirate and ack-riff. 

acknowledge the com, V.i. Admit, acknowledge 
(Sala, 1883); ob. E.x IT.S. (— 1840), to admit 
failure or outwitting. Si'e es]). Thornton. 

♦acorn, a horse foaled by an. The gallow s ; gen, 
as ride a ftorse . . to be hanged : e. ; late C. 17- 
niid-19. JMotteux, Ainsworth. Cf. thrce,4e<j(jed or 
wooden niare, qq.v. 

acquaintance, scrape (an). To make acquaint¬ 
ance. Coll.: Farquhar, lOttS, ‘ no scraping acquaint- 
ance, for Ib'aven's sake '. 

acquire. To steal: coll,: C. 20. Notaeu|)hem' 
ism, for it is used joeularl>2. Oee. eonfu.si'd with 
{en- or) inquire and require : C. 17-20. O.E.l). 

acre, knave’s. A mid-C. KJ-i'urly 17 variant of 
weepinq cross, q.v. See also beggar’s bush lor a 
very |H*rtitient quotation. 

Acres, Bob Acres. A coward, I'sp. if boastful. 
Ex a character in Sheridan's Jiirals, 1775. Coll., 1. 

acrobat. A drinking-gla.ss : music-hall (— 1903). 
F, & H., revised. Funning tumbler. 

acromatic. Incorrect for achromatic (late C. 18- 
20) and acroamntic (C. 17-20). O.E.D. 

across, come. To meet with accidentally : mid> 
C. 19-20 : coll., "> S.E., not literary, in C. 20. —2. 
come across {with it)! Confess!, sjx'ak out!; 
hand it over ! ; po.st-G.W. Ex C.S.. See al.so 
come across, 1. 

across, get, v.t. Irritate or offend (a person): 
C. 20 ; coll. 

across, put it. See put it across, 
acrost. Acro.ss ; sol., mostly London (— 1887); 
also dial. Baumann. 

act of parliament. (Military) small beer perforce 
supplied free to a soldier: late C, 18-«‘arly 19. 
Grose. 

Acteon. A cuckold : (!. 17-18. B.E., Grose,— 

2. To cuckold : late C. 17-early 18. B.E. Coll. 
Ex legend of Diana and Acteon. 

acting dicky. A temporar}^ appointment : nav.al 
(— 1903); ob. F. H., revised. On acting-order. 
—2. (Often a.D.) A man acting in the name of an 
enrolled solicitor : legal (— 1903). Ibid. 

acting dish. A dish resembling an old favourite ; 
acting rabbit-pie is made of beef: naval : C. 20. 
Bowen. Ex acting officer. 

acting lady. An inferior actress : ironic theat¬ 
rical coll. : 1883, Entr'acte (February); f by 

1920, Ware. Mrs. Langtry’s soeial-cum-theat- 
rical success in 1882 caused many society women to 
try their luck on tb** stage ; mostly w ith deplorable 
results. 

acting rabbit-pie. See acting dish. 


4 ADDLINGS 

acting the deceitful. (Theatrical.) Acting: C. 19. 
Duneombe. 

acting the maggot, vbl. n. and ppl. adj. Shirking 
work: (mostly Anglo-Irish) bank-clerks’ (— 1935). 

active citizen. A louse: low' (—1811); t by 
1890. Lex. Bal. Cf, bosom friend. 

actor’s Bible, the. The Era : theatrical coll. : 
ca. 1860-1918. W'are. A ffing at sacred matters 
prompted by the sensation caused by Essays and 
lieviews. 

actressy. Characteristic of an actress; theat¬ 
rical or somewhat nu'lodramutic- in manner : coll. : 
late C. 19-20. (Edward Shanks, The. Enchanted 
Village, 1933.) 

actual, the. Money, collectively, es}». if in cash : 
mid-(!. 19- 20. At this word, F. ct H. has an admir¬ 
able essayette on, and list of English and foreign 
synonyms for, money. In 1890 there were at least 
130 English, 50 Enuieh svnonyms. 

ad. An advertisement : jirinters' coll. : 18.")1 

(l)ickens); in C. 20, gen. Occ. ddrert, rarely 
adre.r. 

adlib. A coll. abbr. o'!ad libitum, as much as one 
likes ; C. 19 2t). 

adad ! An (>\plctive : coll. : ca. 1000 1770. 
Frob. ex egad ! 

Adam. A bailiff, a pohc(‘ sergcvint : ('. 10 17. 
Shakesjieare.-—2. in mid-C. 17-]!t c,, an accorn- 
jihcc : with tiler following, a pickfiockct s assistant. 
Cole.^, 1070 ; B.E. ; Grose. - 3. A toreman : work¬ 
men's (— 190,3); oh. F. iV H., rcNised 

Adam ; adam. (Gen. m jias^ive.) To marry : 
c. : 1781, (b Barker, ‘Wliat. <ire \on and Moll 
adamed ? ” Yes . . . and by a rum Tom Fat 
too ” ’ ; t by 1850. h’x Adam and Eve. 

Adam and Eve. I'o believe : rhvmmg 8, 
(- 1914). F. & Gibbons. 

Adam and Eve on a raft. Eggs on toast : most ly 
military: (’ 20. Ibid. Cf. : 

Adam and Eve wrecked. Scrambled (ggs: id.: 
id.: ibid. 

Adam and Eve’s togs. Nudity : Jiroletanan 
London (-- 1909); slightly ob. \Varc. Cf. bnth- 
day suit. 

Adam tiler. See Adam, n., 2. 

Adam’s ale. Water. Coll. (!. 17 -18; jo( iilar 
S.E. in t!. 19-20, but now outworn. Frynne. 
The Scottish eijuivalcnt is Adam's wine {— 1851>); 
11., Ist ed. 

adaption. Adaptation: C. 19-20: S.E. until 
C. 20, when gen. considiTiMl sol. 

add. 3 o come to the correct or w ished-for total : 
coll. : 1850, Dickens. G.E.D. Suj). 

added to the list. Le. of geldings in training; 
hence, castrated. Facing s, (— 1874). Jl.,5thed. 
Orig. a euphemism, 
addel. See addle. 

Adders. Addison's Walk : Oxford University: 
late C. 19-20. By ‘ the Oxford -er '. 

addition. Faint or rouge or powder for the face : 
ca. 1690-1770. Mrs. Centlivre ; ‘Addition is only 
paint, madam.’ Society s. 

addle ; often sjxdt addel. Futrid drinking water : 
nautical : late G. 19-20. Bowen. Ex addled. 

addle cove. A fool; a facile diqxi : late C. 18-^09. 
On addle-head or -jxite. 

Addle (or Addled) Parliament. The Parliament of 
1614 : coll, nickname. O.E.D. 

addle-plot. “ A Martin Mar-all ”, B.E. ; a spoil¬ 
sport : cod. : late C. 17-18. 

addlings. ‘ Fay accumulated on a vo^'age or 
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AFTER FOUR 


during a commission ’ : nautical, esp. naval: lat© 
C. 19-20. Jlovvcn. 

addressed to. (Of a missile, esp. a shell) aimed at: 
military : 1915 ; oh. F. & Oihhons. 

a-deary me ! Dear me ! : lower-class coll. 
{— IHIMi) and dial. (— 1805). F.D.D. 

adjective-jerker. A journalist : lib rary : late 
C'. 19-20 : oh. Cf. ink-'flinger. 

[AdjectIv(‘s used as advv. unrecognized in S.E. 
are, according to the extent of the offence, either 
sol. or coll. In the afiproximate pfiriod 1070-1820 
they were undouhU'dIy coll. ; e.g. mighty^ moU' 
strong, tolerable.'] 

adjoin. A sol. for enjoin : C. 19-20. 
adjutanFs gig. (Military) a roller, esp. that of the 
barracks : ea. 1870-11)14. ‘ 
adjutant's nightmare. ‘ A (confidential Army 
Tidephora* Book: Army Officers’: 1910-18. 

B. A- 1*.. ‘ V’ery eomjilieated and freipiently revised 

* Adkins’s Academy. A certain London hou.se of 
correction: C. (— 182‘1) ; t hy 1800. ‘.Jon Bee.’ 

administer (a rehuke or blow). To givt‘, deal : 
nnd-('. 19-20: jocular eoll by 1900, S.F. 

admiral. In 17-early 18. a S.F. variant of 
(I'hfiirahle ; in C. 19 20 a sol. Occ, arnniiral, \\hich 
IS also a sol. for ailinirable. 

admiral, tap the. (Xuutieal) to drink ilia it ly; 
rnid-(’. 19 20 ; ol). H., drd ed. (at tap). Cf. •'turk 
the inonki g. 

admiral of the blue. A publican ; a tapster : oa. 
1750-lStlO. (In C. 17, the Briti.->h Fleet wasdivided 
into the re(l. whiti', and blii(‘ st[uadrons, a division 
that lu'ld until late in C. 19.) 

admiral of the narrow seas. A drunk man vomit¬ 
ing into another's lap : nautical : late C. 18-mid-lt). 
t irose, 2nd (‘d. 

admiral of the red. A wme-biblH r: c. It), mainly 
nautical. Cf. : 

admiral of the white. A coward : mid-C. 19 -20 ; 
oil. Never very much used 
admirals of the red, white, and blue. B(‘di/,en<‘(l 
beadles or bumbles : C 19. 

Admiral's Regiment, the. d’lu* Hoyal Marines .* 
military: mid-C. 19 2<* ; ob. (! lobe-Hungers^ 

Jollies, Little (irenadiers. 

Admiralty ham. Any tinneil meat : naval : late 

C. It) 20. Bowen. 

admiration. Abbr. note of admiration, admiration- 
ynark (written !) : eoll. : C. 20, mainly printers', 
pulilishers', authors' : rare. 

ado, dead for. Dead and done with : C. 10-17 ; 
eoll. ;' S.K. 

ado, once for. Once for all : C. 17 ; eoll. > S.E. 
(Like preceding, S.O.D.) 

adod ! A C. 17 oatli : eoll. Cf. hedad, egad. 
adonis. A kind of wig : ea. 1700-1800 : coll, bord¬ 
ering on S.E. Cf. Adonis (17(55 -f-),ab('au. (O.E.D.) 

adonize. (Of men) to adorn one’s person; 
C’. 17-19. Society s. that > vSociety j. 

adorable, said H. A. Vaehell late in 1933, ‘is 
a much {lebased word ; a diabolical twin of 
“ deavie ” ' : upper and upper-middle class : from 
ca. 1925. 

adore. To like (very much): mid-C. 19-20; 
(mostly Society) coll. 

adrift. Harmle.sa (C. 17) ; discharged (C. 18-19) ; 
temporarily missing or absent without leave (mid- 
C’. 19-20) ; wide of the mark, confu.S(^d (C. 20: 
coll.). Nautical. B.E. has ‘ III turn ye adrift, a 
Tar-plirase, I’ll prevent ye doing me any harm ’; 
Bowen records the third sense. 


’Ads. God’s ; a coll, minced oath occurring in 
combination {Adshody, adsheart) ; late C. it-early 

19. Congreve, Smollett, O.E.D. 

AduUamites. As a political nickname, recorded 
as early as 1834, but made current in 18tiC for a 
group of seceding Liberals ; by 1870, any obstruc¬ 
tionists of their own party. Soon coll., now' his¬ 
torical. (Cf. cave, q.v.) Ex a reference by Bright 
to 1 Samuel xxii. 1, 2. O.E.D., W. 

adventure(s), at (all). At random, wholly at 
risk : coll. >, by 1600, S.E. ; late C. 15-18. 
Caxton, Berners, Locke. (O.E.D.) 

Adversity Hume. Joseph Hume, politician 
(1777-1855). ‘ Owing to his predictions of national 

disaster’ in the 1820's. Dawson. 

advert. Se<' ad. 

advertisement conveyancers. Sandwich men; 
London society: ea, 1883-5. Ware. Coined ly 
Gladstone and ridiculed by Society. 

advertising. Given to seeking publicity—and 
using it. C. ‘20 ; coll. As in ‘ He’s an advertising 
(sort of) blighter.’ Abbr. self-advertising. 

Adzooks ! A eoll. expletive or oath : mid-C. 18- 
mid-C. 19. I.e. God's hooks . > 'd's hooks ads- 
hooks '> Adzooks. Cf, ’Ads, q.v. 

eeger. A imslieal certificate ; a degree taktui by 
one excused for illness (1865) : eoll. >, by 1890, j. 
Ex (rgrotat (— 1794), the same—though alway.s j. 

aerate is ineorreet for aerate : late C. 19 -20. 
Fow 1(T, 

aerioplane. See areoplane. 
afeard. Afraid : C. 16-20 : S.E. until early 
C. 18, then dial, and eoll,; in C. 20, sol. Lit., 
afeatrd, terrifiiul. ex + afear. Also 'feard. 

affair. Df things, t‘sp. hmldings. machines : 
eoll. from ('a. 1890, C. 20 S.E. Gen. with a preced¬ 
ing adj. or a .sequent adj. phrase. E.g. ' The house 
was a crazy affair of old corrugated iron '. 

affair of honour. A dm*! resulting in an innocent 
man’s death : ea. 1800-70. (.'oil. 

affect and effect are often eonfusiMl : mid-C. 17- 

20, Barely affective, effective : C. 20, Ocv., how¬ 
ever, affection —even infection —was, in late C. 14- 
mid-C. 16, confu.sed with t effection. (O.E.D.) 

affidavit men. I’rofessional Witne8se.s ready to 
swear to anything : late C. 17-18. (Cf. knights of 
the post, (pv.) B.E., Grose, 

affigraphy. Soe affygraphy. 

"‘afidicke, a thief, is cither c. or low : C. 17. 
Howlands, in Martin Mark-all. But see flick, 
affiicted. See inflicted. 

afflicted. Tipsy: coll.: mid-C. 19-20; ob. 

Ong. euphemistic. 

afflictions. Moiuming clothes and accessories : 
chiefly draper^*’, mid-C. 19 20 ; ob. Hence, 
mitigated afflictions, half-mourning. 

a^graphy, to an. Exactly ; precisely. In an 
affygraphy, immediately, Mid-C. 19-early 20. 
Soi. H., 3rd ed., 1864 ; Ware. Perhaps a con¬ 
fusion of affidavit and autobiography. 

afloat ; with back teeth well afloat. Drunk ; 
from late 1880’s ; ob. 

afore and abind (ahint), liefore and behind resp., 
have, since ca. 1880, been cither low coll, or perhap.s 
rather sol. when they are not dial. 

after-dinner, or afterooon(’8), man. An after¬ 
noon tippler: resp. : Q. 19-20, C. 17-19 : eoll. 
verging on S.E. Overbury, Earle, Smythe-Palmer, 
alter four, after twelve. 4-5 p.m., 12-2 p.m.: 
C. 19 Eton ; the latter is in Whyte Melville’s Good 
for Nothing. Perhaps rather j. than coll. 
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AIR, GO UP IN 


after the Lord Mayor’s show (comes the s**t-cart). 

A G.W. military ('.p. addressed to a man just hack 
from leave, csp. if in time for an imminent ‘ show 

B. & 1\ 

after you, partner ! After you !; a eoll. c.p. 
{— Collinson. Ex cards, esp. brid^r(‘. 

after you with the push ! A London street c.p. 
addressed with ironic politeness to one who has 
roughly brushed past: ca. 19(X)-14. Ware, 
afternoon ! Good aft(!rnoon ! : coll. : mid- 

C. 19-20. Cf. duy ! and morning ! 

afternoon buyer. One on the look-out for bar¬ 
gains : provincial coll. (— 1903). F. & H., revised. 

afternoon farmer. A procrastinator : s. only m 
non-farming uses. Mid-(^. 19-20, ob. H., ,3rd ed. 
afternoon man. S(‘e after-dinner man. 
afternoon tea. Detention after 3 p.m. : Koyal 
High School, Edinburgh (— 1903). 

aftemoonihed. Smart. : Society, esp. in London : 
1897-ca. 1914. Ware quotes an ane<‘dofe. 

afters. The second course, if any; thus ‘Any 
afters ? ’ = ‘ Any pudding ? ’ : military : C. 20. 
F. & Gibbons. 

against. Against (i.(‘. for) the time when : low 
coll, when not dial. : rnid-L. 19-20. J. Greenwood, 

‘ If I don’t get the hreakfuss ready against dim 
comes in ’ (Baumann). 

against (the) CoUar. In diifieulties; at a dis¬ 
advantage : ca. 1850-1900. 

against the grain. Un\\illing(ly), unpf'a.santdy) : 
mid-C. 17-19, coll.; in C. 20, S.E. Kay. Swift, 
Dickens. (Ajiperson.) 

Agamemnons, the Old. The C9th Foot Regiment, 
now the Welch: military: (’. 19-20; ob. F. &. 
Gibbons, ‘ From their siTvice with Nelson on board 
II.M.S. Aganientnnn, 1793-5 
agardente. ‘ Fiery spirits . . . smuggled on 
board in the Mi'diterram'an ’ : naval coll. : mid- 
C. 19-20. Bowen. Ex S]). aqua ardientc, brandy. 

agate. A vei-y small person: late C. 1(L17; 
coll. > S.E. Ex the tiny figure.s cut on agate seals. 

agen ; agin (esp. the gnrf^mmeiU). Against ; in 
late C. 19-20, sol.; earlier, S.E. The.se are Southern 
forms of the I again, against. (W.) 

agent. One in charge! of the job ; esp. an ‘ out¬ 
side ’ (not an ofiice) man : Public Works’ coll. 
(- 1935). 

-agger. Mo.stly in Charterhouse words. E.g. 
comhinaggnrs, a combination suit (esp. of football 
attire). From ca. 1890. A. II. Tod, 1900. On 
‘ -er, the Oxford ’, q.v . This prefix is very common 
in Oxford -cr words, e.g. daggers. See also ‘ Harrow 
Slang ’ and cf. -iigger, q.v. 

aggerawator, rarely agg{e)ravator ; occ. hngrer- 
wa{i)ter or -or. A w'ell-greased lock of hair twi.sted 
spirally, on the temple, towards either the car or the 
outer corner of the eye ; csp. among costermongers : 
ca. 18,30-1910. For a very early mention, see 
Dickens’s ^kelch.e.’i by Boz ; Ware. Cf. beau- 
catchers, Newgate knockers. 

Aggie. Any ship named Agamemnon : naval : 
C. 19-20. Bowen.— 2 . Miss Agnes West/on, the 
philanthropist: nautical; late C. 19-20 ; ob. Ibid. 

Aggie, see. To visit the w.c. : schools’ : mid- 
C. 19-20. 

aggravate, to annoy, verges on catachresis : mid- 
C. 19-20. Fowler. 

aggravation. A station: rhyming b. ; C. 20. 

F. & G. 

aggregate, v.t. to amount, in aggregate, to: 1805 
(O.E.D.): coll. >, by 1920, S.E. 


agility, show one’s. (Of women) in crossing a 
stile, in being swung, to show much of the jK'rsori : 
ca. 1870-1914. Perhaps a ])un on rnilUy. 

agin. See agen. 

agitate, v.t. To ring (a hell) : jocular coll. ; 
from ca. 1830. 

agitator. A hell-rope; a knocker; ca. 1800- 
1900. Fx jireceiling. 

agolopise. Sic ajolopise. 

*agOUy. Dilheulty, problem ; story one bus to 
tell; c. : from ca. 1930. ilames (’urti.'', 'Fhc (till 
Kid, 19,30. Ex (hmway Training Ship s. : late C. 
19 20. Masclield. 2. A lu'W ly jojiied youim olheer 
niu-vons or confusisi in command : nnlitarv (not 
tilliccrs ) ; 191.5; oh, J<’. tV: (iihlxuis. 

Agony. Agny, near Arras : in lilt an in G.W, Kieh- 
ard Blak(‘r, Medal irilhonf Bar, 1939. 3’his. liki' many 
othiT G.W. place-names, v\-ill c\cntuall\ dnappear. 

agony, pile up (or on) the. 3o c\aLr-.^« rafr. Ex 
U.S, (llahhnrton, 1835: O.E.D.); anglicised ca. 
1855. In ('. 29. coll. ; tlie formi'r, now rare. 

agony-bags. Scottish bagpipes : I'inghsh (not 
Scottish) Army otliccrs' : from ca. 1912. 

agony column. 3'hc j)crsonal column in a news¬ 
paper's adviTl isemi'iits (lirst m 77o 75i//c.s). 

Laurence (tliphunt. in Bicraddh/. 1879, \\’. l»la< k, 
1873. ('oil. by I 88 t). 

agony in red. A vermilion costume : Ijoriflon 
Boeicty: ca. 1S71> Si. Wan*. I'ix Aest h'“t leistn. 

agony-piler. (d'heatrieal) an actor of sensational 
part.s : ca. 1879-1919. 

agony-waggon. A mcdiinl tro]!c\-.- nnlitarv: 
l‘9I(i IS. 

agree like bells. Ex]>]amed by the fuller form, 
a.l.h., they ira-nf notiung but hanging : coll, 
verging on (j)roverhial) S Ik : 1(>39, T. Adams; 

17.‘{2, Fuller; ob. m ('. 29. .Apper-'Oti. Ct. the 
18—29 (oil.) agree liki pK !: jnn Li Is in a fan. 
agreeable ruts of life, the. The female pudend : 
low ‘ sujie.dor ’ (-- 190.3) ; oh. 

agricultural. Sei* cow-shot. Proh. mllueneed 
also by mow, n. and v., in cricket j. 

aground. At a loss; ruined: (’. IS 29. (.'oil. > 

in ('. 19, S.E. 

ah for OU, OW, is tyjlieal of ('oi kne\ . as m tnhn for 
town ; also Cockney for air as ni bralin lor hrairn. 
Sec the quotation at bruwer and the entries at i, 

‘ V for th ’, ‘ V for w and ‘ w for v 

ah,quejecanbebete I How stupid 1 am ' half- 
Bocicty ’ (VV'arc) : ca. I8t)9-1912. Macaronic with 
Fr. 7 V, T, and bite, stuyiid. 
abind, ahint. See afore. 

Aiglers, the. Tin* 87th Foot Regiment ; from 
ca. 1881, the 1st Battalion of the Royal Irish 
Fusiliers: military: from early (.’. 19; oh. At 
Barossa, in the Peninsular War, they captured the 
eagle (Fr. aigtc) of a French Rcgimmit. 

Ailsa. Glasgow i*t. South-Western ] Railway] 
Deferred Ordinary Stock (A. J. Wilson) : Stock 
Exchange (— 1895). Ailsa being a Scottish 
Christian name. 

aim. The p(‘rson that aims : coll. : from ca. 
1880. Cf. S.lk shot. 

ain’t. Sol. for am, or is or are, not. Swift, 1710. 
As — arc not, also dial. ; as - am or is not, mainly 
Cockney. Cf. d*nt, q.v.—-2. Sol. for has not, have 
not : C. 19-20 ; esp. London. ‘ 1 ain’t done nothing 
to sp(iak on,’ Baumann, 
air, give the. Sec give the air. 
air, go (straight) up in the, ‘To get angiy, 
excited ’ (Lyell) : col.: C. 20. 




Am. HOT 

air, hot. See hot air. 

air, in the. (of ncwH, ruinourfl) generally known 
or HUH}>i‘cte(l, but not yet in print : C. 19 coll., 
C. 20 S.K. ; like:ly to hapjien ; 192(i eoll. ; un¬ 
certain, j)roblcmatic, remote or fanciful : ( ’. 19 coll., 
C. 20 S.K. 

air, on the. (WirelcHH t(‘legraphy) on the ‘ wire- 
leHH ’ j)rogramiiUi ; if applied to a jK-rson, it ofU'ii 
eonnote.s that he—or she -i.s important, or 
notorious, as news or jmblicity. Kesp. 1927 
(O.K.D.) and 1990: coll.; by 193r>, wrging on 
S.K. 

air, take the. To go for a walk : coll. > S.K. : 
r. 19 20 . Also, make one.self scarce : ('oil. ; from 
ca. IhHO. 

*air and exercise. A flogging at the cart's tad : 
c. : late ('. JvS—early 19. (Iro.se. - 2. In C. 19 c., 
jK-nal servitude. - I), ('a. 1S20 40, Mhe pillory, 

revolviiiL' , Uee. 

air-flapper. A signaller -. military : C. 20. 
K. A’ (Jildton.s. 

air-hole. ‘ A small public garden, gen. a dis¬ 
mally converted graveyard ’ : London society : 
18 H.U 9r». Ware a.^cnbes it to the Metropolitan 
Public (iarden^ .A.^sociation. 

air-pill. A bond) drojijH'd from an aeroplane; 
military : 1910; ob. !■'. (libbons. 

air-man-chair. A chairman .- mu.sic halts' ; ca, 
IKHO 1900. Ware, liy transposition of i/< and the 
duplication of uur ; a variation on central s. 

air-merchant. A balloon-olln er ; aflvingman: 
niilit.iry : 1917 : F. I’. II. Prick van \V<1\, “War 
Word.s and Peace Pipings ' in Kugli.'fh Stmhf.s, 1!>22. 

air one''s heels. 'I'o loiter, da\sdle about : mid- 
C. 19 20 . s. •, by 1900, coll. 

air one's pores. To bf* naktal ; C. 2o. Ck'cil 
liarr, Atiiour I'rcrK h for Love, P.>99. 

air one’s vocabulary. 'I'o talk for tlu* sake of talk¬ 
ing or lor t hat of cllect : coll. : from ca. 1820. Ob 
airey. See airy. 

airmp. (The turf) a race run \uth no intention of 
winning . ca. 1870 1914. 

auring, give it an. An imperativi'--take it 
away ' ; coll. , from ca. 1S90. Also, be (juiet I : 
20 . 

airoplane, occ. aerioplane. Aeroplane: sol. 
spelling : from ca. 1910. C’l'. airi/jihuie and arco- 

])l(i 11)'. 

airs, give oneself. ' 1 (j put on ‘ .side ' or ‘ swatdi ’ : 
coll, in 18 , then S.K. Fielding. 

airs and graces. Faces (cf. (\ 19 ‘rhymed’ 
Eihso/n : rhyming s, : C. 20 , 

airy, ore. airey. 'i’he arm of a budding : sol. : 
1(>94, The J^tiidon (uizette {O.K.D.)■ 
airy-fairy. .\s hght or dainty as a fair}' : coll., 
now verging on S.K. : 18<)9, \\'. S. (Jdlx'rt. Kx 

Tennyson's a/ry/, /airy Lilian. O.K.D. (Suj).) 

airyplane. Aerojilane : sol. : from ca. 1912. 
Cf. artoplane, (j.v. 

airyvated, ]']'!.adj. hlxcited ; worked-up : low: 
from ca. 1991. J. (’urtis. The Gilt Kxd, 1990. 
Kx :—2, AerateiJ ; sol.: C. 20. 

Ajax. A Jakes, a w’ator-closet : late C. 10-18. 
A spate of eloacal wit was loosed by llaringtoii’s 
tract. The MeJatnorphosis of Ajax, ir»9(). 

ajolopise ; more correctly agolopise. To apolo¬ 
gise ; non-aristocratic, jocular perversion : C. 20. 

Ak. A variant of Ack^ q.v. (Philip Macdonald, 
Rope to Spare, 1932.) 

ak dum. At once : military : late C. 19-20, 
F. & Gibbons. Ex Hindustani ek dam. —2. A 


7 ALE-DRAPEB 

German notice-board : 1910-18. Ibid. Ex the 

caption Achturig !, bi^ware. 

ak dum and viggery ! At once !; rare : from 
1919. A combination of ait dum, 1, and (corrupted) 
iggri. I.(‘, ex tw’o Army j)hras<'H, the former from 
Hindustani, the latter from Arabic ! 

Akennan’s hotel. Newgate prison. ‘In 1787,’ 
says Grose, ‘ a person of that name w as the gaoler, 
or keeper,’ f by 1850. 

Akeybo. As m ‘ lie lx*ats Akeybo, and Akeyl>o 
Iwats the devil ’ : proletarian (— 1874) ; (jl), JL, 
5th ed. Cf. Banaghan, Banagher, (j.v. Akeybo, 
how'cver, remains an etymological puzzh*. Is there 
a connexion wuth W(*lsh Ciypsy ake tu !, here thou 
art ! (a toast : cf. here's to you !) : Samf).>on. 

akka. An Kgvjitian juastre : Regular Army's ; 
from ca. 1920. K.x the slang of Egyptian Ix'ggars ; 
piaMrc corru])ted. 

alacompain. Ram; rhyming s. (— 1859); ob, 
11., 1 st ed. Also alia-, all, eh-. Cf. France and 
Sjia i n. 

alas, my poor brother ! A coll. c.p. of the 192o's. 
Colhiison. Kx a famou.s Bovnl advertis('ment. 

Albany beef. North American sturgeon: nau¬ 
tical : mid-C. 19-20. Bowen. Kx that town. 

albert. Abbr. Albert chain: from ca. 1884; 
c()ll. till ca. 1901, then S.K, Kx the name of the 
Prince ('on.sort of (^ueen \’icloria. 

Albertine. ‘ An adroit, calculating, busine.ss-hke 
mistress': aristocratic: ca. 18b0-80. Ware. Kx 
the charaeter so named m I)unia.s the Younger's Le 
Fere Brodigue. 

Albertopolis. K(‘n.sington Gore, Ixiridon : Lon¬ 
doners' : the LSbO's. Yat«'s, 1804 ; H., 1874, notivs 
it as t- Ex Albert ITince Con.sort, intimately 
associated with this district. 

albonized. Wlutened : pugilistic, ca. 185.5-PtOO. 
‘ Diieange Angheus’, 1857. Kx L. albu.^, white. 
Cf. ebony optic, (j.v. 

alcalde and alcayde are sometimes confused 
mid-(’. 18-20. O.K.D. 

*alderman. A half-crowm : e. : from 1890's; 
ol). l-'.x iis size. " Dueangi* Angheu.N1857: 
Brandon, 1899.-—2. A long pijx' (— churchirarden) : 
ca. 18(M>-50.---9. A turkey, esji. if roasti'd and 
garnished with sausages: lat(' C. 18-early 20 ; 
N'.inant alderman in chains. George I’arker, ca. 
1782, says it is o.—^4. Late C'. 19 o., preci.sely a 
‘jemmy’: see citizen. The Daily 'Ttlegniph, 
May l-i, 1889.--5. A quahtied swimmer; Kelsted 
iSc'hool : ca. 1870-90. K.x the Alders, a deep pool in 
tht‘ Chelmer. 

alderman, vote for the. To indulge m dnnk : 
ca. 1810-50. Of. Lushington, q.v., and ; 
alderman in chains. St'c alderman, 9. 

Alderman Lushington. Intoxuants: Austra¬ 
lian, ca. 1850-1900. Kx Alderman Ln.dungton is 
concerned. He is drunk : a c.p. of ca. lS10-5<>. 
Vaux. 

aldermanity. The quality of being an alderman ; 
a body of aldermen. From ca. 1025 ; m G. 19-20, 
IS.K. Aldermanship is the regular form, alder- 
inanity a jocular variant, a cultured coll, after 
humanity. 

alderman’s pace. A gait slow and solemn ; C. 17 
coll. > S.K. tiotgrave ; Ray. 

Aldgate, a drau^t or bill on the pump at. A bad 

bill of exchange ; late C. 18^-19 commercial. Grose, 
Ist ed. (at draught). 

ale-draper. An ale-house keejxT (implied in 
1592): jocular coU. >, by 1750, S.K. f by 1850. 



ALE-HEAD WIND 
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ALL IN 


This jocular term actually occurs in the r»arial-cntry 
of a Lincolnshire fmrish rc'gister of tlie C. 18. 

ale-head wind, beatm(g) up against an. Drunk : 
nauti(;al : latcs C. 19-20. I.e. ‘ tacking all over the 
place esf). the pavement. 

ale-knight. A drunkard ; a boon companion 
(1576) : C. lb-17 : coll. > S.E. 
ale-spinner. A brewer; a publican. C. 19. 
ale-stake. A tippler: coll.. C. 17-18, In S.K. 
ale-stake = ale-}>ole^ a pole serving as an ulc-hou.se 
sign. 

Alec. Sec smart Alec. 

alecie, alecy. Lunacy ; intoxication : Lyly, 
1598. Cited as an example of pedantic non<‘(‘- 
words, it may be considered s. because ot its 
derivation, after lunucy, from ale -j- cy. (X.B. : 
despite a subconscious belief to the contrary, culture 
and/or pedantry do not jirevent a word from being 
8. or coll. ; ind(‘ed, culture and jiedantry have 
their own unconventionalisms.) 

ales. (Stock Exchange) the .shares of Messrs S. 
Allsopp & Sons: from cu. 1880, Akso slops. 
(A. J. Wilson.) 

ales, in his. In Ids cups, or rather his tankards of 
ale {ale ong. synonymous with beer) : C. 10-17 ; 
coll. ShakesjX‘an\ 

Alex. Alexandria (in Egyj)t): military (1915) 
ex Anglo-Egyptian (late C. 19-20). E.g. in F. Brett 
Young, Jim lledlakf, 19'10. 

Alexander. To hang (a person): Anglo-Irish 
coll. : ea. lt)70-1800. Ex the mercih'ss way m 
which Sir Jerome Alexander, an Irish judge in 
1000-74, carried out the duties of his ollice. 
F. & H., revised. 

Alexandra limp. The limp affected, as a compli¬ 
ment to the Frinces.s of Wales, by Society ca. 1805- 
80. Coll. Chamber's Journal, 1870, Cf. Grecian 
bend, q.v, 

’alf a mo’. A tooth-brush moustache : Aus¬ 
tralian military : 191(V-18. 

’alf a mo’, Kaiser ! A c.p. of 1910 -18. F. & 
Gibbons. Ex a recruiting poster thus headed. 

Alfred David, Affidavy. Afhdavit : .sol. resj). 
1805, Dickens (and again, ca. 1880, Harry Adams 
in a music-hall song), and C. 19-20. Occ. mid- 
C. 19 -20, after Davy. Cf. david and dary, qq.v. 

Algerine. (Theatrical) one who, when salaries 
are not paid, reproach<*s the manager. Also, an 
impecunious borrower of small sums. Ca. 1850- 
1900. iVrhaps ex the U.S. sense : a ]jirate (1844). 

Algie, -y. Generic for a young male aristocrat 
(e.sj). if English) : coll. : from ca. 1895. Se(‘ iny 
JSame This Child, 1930, 

ftliaa and alibi are, in late C. 18 20, occ. confu.sed. 

■—2. alicLs — otherwise (not in the legal Hen.s<‘) is a 
loo.se, coll, deviation from the S.E. si'n.se : C. 19-20. 

Alice. An imitation tree (.serving as an observa¬ 
tion-post) in the Fauquis.sart sector : G.W. military. 
F. k Gibbons. 

alike ... or. Alike . . . and : catachrestic : 
C, 19-20. See quotation at dry smoke. 

alive, look. (Gen. in imperative.) To make 
haste : coll, : 1858, T, Hughes, ‘ [He] . . . told 
[them] to look alive and get their job done O.E.D. 

a^ve and kicking ; all alivo. \ ery alert and 
active. Coll, : from f:a. 1852 : see all serene. 

aliveo. Lively ; sprightly : (low) coll, : late 
C. 19-20. Ex all alivo. J. Storer Clouston, 19.32, 

‘ Mrs. Morgan considered herself quite as aliveo and 
beanful as these young chits with no ligures.’ 
all, and. See and all. 


all a-COCk. ‘ Overthrown, vanquished ’, Ware : 
proletarian (— 1909). Ware think.s that it derives 
either ex knocked into a cocked hat or ex eoek-liglitiiig. 

all a treat. ‘ Perfection of enjoyment, somel irnes 
used satirically to depict mild catastrophe Ware : 
London street coll. (— 1909). 
all abroad. Sec abroad. 

all afloat. A coat: rhyming 8. (— 1859). H., 

Ist t^d. 

all alive. (Tailors’) ill-litting : ca. 1850 -1!H0. 
all alivo. See alive and kicking. 

AU-Aloney, the. The C’unard liner Ahnniia: 
nautical : C. 20. Bowen. 

(all) along of. Sol. for‘solely bi'cause of’: C. 
19-20. Cf. along of. 
all arms and legs. Si e arms and legs, 
all at sea. At a loss ; confused : C'. 19 20 ; 
coll, from ca. 1890. Cf. abroad, q.v. 

all brandy. (Of things) excellent, commendable : 
non-aristocratic : ea. 1870-1910. 

all callao (or -io). Quite hnf)j)y : nautical, late 
C. 19-20; ob. Bowen. Prob. ex ('aJlao. the 
Peruvian s<*a-]K)rt, to reach which must bt* a ( oudort 
and a relief. 

all Cando. All right : naval : late C. 19 20. 
Ibid. ? all canned-o. 

all-clear. An all-ch'nr signal : coll.: from 1918. 
Often tig. ; ong. in rcsjx'Ct of hostile air-t rafi 

all cut. (.'onfused ; upset ; excited : military : 
C. 29. F. & Gibbons, 
all dick(e)y with. See dicky, ndj. 
all dressed-up and nowhere to go I A c.[).: from 
ea, 1915 ; oi>. ('ollinson. Ex ‘ a song by Ua\luond 
Hitehcoek, an American comedian '. 

all-flxed. Infernal; cur.scd. Ong. (1835) C.S. ; 
anglici.sed ca. 1809. Thornton, Eupheiuiscs loli- 
fired.-~-'l. Hence the adv. aU-Jiredhj ■. I'.S. (18t)9), 
angliei.s(‘d ca. 1870 ; ob. 

all fours, be or go on. 'I'o jmxced cvenU. 
C. 19 20 coll. 

*all gay I The coast is clear : C. 19 c. t 't. bah, 
•dj. 

’"All Hallows. The ‘tolling plac(“' (*' enc of 
roblx’Tv), in Prigging Law (lav): c. of (a. 1589 
1().39).‘ Greene, 1592. 

all hands and the cook. Everybody on the ship : 
nautical coll. : mid-(h 19-29. Bowen, 3’hc cook 
Ix'ing called on only in emergency. 

all-hands ship. A ship on vDuch all hands are 
employed continuously : nautical coll. : mid ('. 19- 
20. Bowen. 

all hands to the pump. A concent rat ion of ( flort : 
C’. 18-19; oh. hy 1890. Coll, rather than s. 

all harbour light. All right: orig. (IHftT) and 
mostly eahhies’ rhyming s. ; ob. 

all his buttons on, Imve. To be shrewd, alert, 
and/or activ'^e : London proletariat : ca. 1880 - 
1915. Ware. 

all holiday at Peckham. A mid-C. 18-19 jwo- 
verbial saying “ no w’ork and no food (pun on 
peck ); doomed, ruined. Grose, 3rd ed, 

all-hot. A hot potato: low (— 1857); f I’y 
1900. ‘ Dueange Anglicus ’, Ist cd, 

all-in. An all-in assurance policy : insurance- 
world coll. : from ca. 1927. 

all in, adj. (Stock Exchange) depressed (of the 
market) : coll. : mid-C. 19-20; opp, all out. 
These are also terms shouted by dealers w hen prices 
are, esp., falling or rising.—2. Hence, in C. 20, all in 
(of {xTsoriH, occ. of animals) ~ cxhausUjd.—3. 

‘ Without limit or restriction C. J. Dennis: 




ALL IN A BUST 
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ALL SERENE 


AiiHtralian coll. : C. 20. Cf. S.E. nuance, ‘ inclusive 
of all 

all in a bust. See bust, all in a. 
all in fits. (Of clothes) ill-made : mid-C. 10 20 : 
tailors’. 

all in the seven. Se(' seven, all in the. 
all jaw (like a sheep’s head). Excessively talka¬ 
tive* ; (‘loe[uent. From ca. 1870 ; ob. Variant, all 
tnoiith : ca. 1880-1010. 

all kilT. All right, all correct : military (— 1914) 
>, by 1020, fairly gen. F. & Giblxins ; Manchon. 
J*(‘rhaf).s ex all k'rert ~ O.K. ; prob. ex Fr. s. kif-kif. 

all legs and wings. (Of a sailing vessel) over¬ 
masted ; nautical : late C. 10- 20 ; ob. Bowen. 

all Lombard Street to ninepence, to a china orange. 

Heavy odds : coll. : 1810 f , — 1880 n‘HfK‘(‘Uvely. 
The form(‘r is t ; the latter slightly ob. Cf. bet yoti a 
viillion to a hit of dirt /, q.v. 

all my eye (and Betty Martin.) Nonsense: 
‘ All my eye is jn'rhaps tlie earliest form (Goldsmith 
has It in 1708), although it is clear that Gro.se's 
vi'rsion '--that'fi my eye, Betty Martin —was al¬ 
ready familiar in 1780 . . . . Cf. the Fr. mow odl 
(Jrose, IC The Betty Martin part, despite ingenious, 
too ingenious, hypcitluises (esp. that sponsored by 
‘Jon B<*e ’ and silently borrowc'd by H. : ‘a cor¬ 
ruption . . . of . . . Oh, rnihi, beate Mart me'), 
remains a myst<>ry. It is, howi'ver, interesting to 
note that Moore the poi't has. in 1819. all viy eye, 
Hetty, and Boole, in Hamlet Traventied, 1811, has 
thut .i all my eye and I'ointny ; this problematic 
tommy recurs in hke Hell and Tommy (W.) (’f. the 

next two entries. 

all my eye and (my) elbow. A London elaboration 
of the preceding : 1882 ; t by 1929. Ware, ‘ Ono 
ean wink with the (*y(‘ and nudge with the elbow at 
once ’ ; ho also jioints to tlie possibility of mere 
allit-oration. Cf. : 

all my eye and my grandmother. A I»ndon 

variant (-- 1887) of the jirt'ceding ; oh. Baumann, 
('f. Mo’s your yrandmotlter ^ which, in late C. 19 
expre.^^e.s incredulity : gen. throughout Fmgland. 

all nations. A mixture of drinks from all the un- 
linished bottles: late C. 18-early 19. Gro.se, Ist 
ed. 2. A coat manv coloiired or much-i>atehed : 
(’. 19. 

all-night man. A liody-snatcher: ca. 1800-59. 
See esp. Kamsay, Hem inisccnceM, 18G1. 

all of a dither. Trembling, shivering, esp. with 
fear. A jJirase afip. tirst recorded, as ‘ unconven- 
tional', in lttl7, but existing in Lancashire dial, at 
least as (‘arly as 1817. 

all of a doodah. Nervous : 0. 20. See doodah. 
-—2. Heiue, es]). ‘ of an ai'roplane pilot getting 
nervous in mid-air ’ : Air Force : from 1915. F. & 
Giblions. 

all of aheap. Astounded ; nonplussed : C. 18-20 ; 
coll, by 1800. In Shakesjieare, all on a heap. 

all of a piece. ‘ Awkward, without proper distri¬ 
bution or relation of parts ’ : low coll. (— 1909); 
slightly ob. Ware. 

all of a hough, or huh. Clumsy ; unworkman¬ 
like : tailors’, ca. 1870-1914.—2. Lopsided ; ex 
Somerset dial., from ea. 1855. H., 1st ed. 

all one’s own. One's own master; London 
ajiprentices’ : ca. 1850-1905. Ware. 

all out. Completely : from ca. 1620; coll. > 
S.E. by ca. 1750.—2. Of a big drink, ex drink all out, 
to empty a glass, C. 17-19, coll.—J. In error: 
C. 19-20.— i. (The turf) unsuccessful : ca. 1870- 
1900.—6. (Stock Exchange) improving,’ cf. all 


in, q.v. for period and status.—6. Exhausted : 
athletics, ca. 1880-1900 ; then gen.^— 1. In post- 
G.W. athletics coll, it also means exerting every 
effort, as indeed it has done in gen. use since the 
early 1890 ’h ; by 19110, S.E. (O.E.D.). 

all over, adj. Feeling ill or sore all over the body : 
coll. : 1851, Mayhew, who affords also the earliest 
English instance of all-overish. 

all over grumble. Inferior ; very unsatisfactory : 
Ijondon proletarian : 1886, The Beferee, March 28, 
‘ It has l>een a case of all over grumble, but Thurs¬ 
day’s show was all over approval ’ ; ob. (Ware.) 

all over oneself. Very pleased ; over-confident: 
C. 20, esp. in the Army. Lyell. 

all over red. Dangerous : ca. 1860-1920. 
Ware. Ex the railway signal. 

all-over pattern. A pattern that is either very 
intricate or non recurrent or formed of units un¬ 
separated by the ‘ ground ’ : coll, from ca. 1880. 

all over the shop. Ubiquitous (G. R. Sims, 
188J); disconcerted (1887) ; confused, untidy (C. 20). 

all over with, it is. (Of persons) ruined ; dis¬ 
graced ; fatally ill or mortally wounded : from ca. 
1860; coll, soon S.E. Cf. the L. actum est de. 
(S.O.D.) 

all-overish. Having an indefinite feeling of 
general indisposition or unease: from ca. 1840: 
coll. Perhaps ex U.S., where it is recorded as early 
08 18J3 (Thornton). 

all-overishness. The state of feeling ‘ all- 
ovcrish ’ (q.v.) : from ca. 1840 ; coll. Early 
examples in Harrison Ainsworth (1854) and John 
Mills (1841). 

all present and correct. See correct, all , . . 
all poshed up. See all spruced up. 
all profit. S(^ profit, all. 

all right ! Yes agreed ! ; you needn't worry ! 
C. 19-29; coll. As adj. and rare adv., all right is 
S.E. 

all right, a bit of. See bit of all right, 
all right, all right. A coll, emphasising of all 
right'. C. 20. (D. Sayers, Murder Mnsit Advertise, 

193.3, ‘ She’s a smart jane all right, all right.’) 

all right up to now. Serene, smiling : a c.p., 
mainly women's : 1878-ca. 1915. ‘ Used by 

Herbert Campl>ell ... in Covent Garden Theatre 
Pantomime, 1878’, Ware, who adds that it is 
derived ex ‘ enceinte women making the remark as 
to their condition 

[all round. Versatile ; adaptable, wlu'tber at 
sport or in life (James Payn, 1881) ; of thing.s, or 
rents, average (1869 : O.E.D.). S.E. bordering on 
coll.] 

all round my hat. Indisjiosed : ca. 1850-19(X). 
As an exclamation (1834r-ca. 1890) — nonsense ! 
Hence, spicy a.s all round my hat (ca. 1870-1900), 
sensational : 1882, Puneh. 

all-rounder. A versatile or adaptable person, 
esp. at sport (— 1887); coll. >, by 1910, S.E.—2. 
A collar of equal height all round and meeting in 
front (Trollope, 1857). unfashionable by ca. 1885, 
rarely worn after 1899. 

allsaints. See mother of all saints (Bridges, 1772). 
all serene. Correct ; safe ; favourable : c.p,, 
now ob. Dickens, 1853 : ‘ An audience will sit in a 
theatre and listen to a string of brilliant witticisms, 
with j)erfect immobility ; but let some fellow . . . 
roar out “ It’s all serene ”, or ” Catch 'em all alive, 
oh ! ” (this last is sure to take), pit, boxes, and 
gallery roar with laughter.’ In 1901, Fergus Hume 
used the rare variant, all sereno (O.E.D.) 
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all-sei. (Of a rogue, a desperate character) 
‘ ready to start upon any kind of robbery, or of her 
mischief’, Bee, 1823 : low or fierhaps c.— 2. lieady ; 
arranged in order ; comfortable : coll. : from ca. 
1870. Kx the all set ?—ready !—go used in starting 
those athletic races in which the starter does not 
employ a pistol, 
all Sir Garnet. S(‘e Sir Garnet, 
all smoke, gammon and pickles or spinach. All 
nothing, i.e. all nonsense : ca. 1870-1000. 

all sorts. Tap-droppings (‘ Jon Bee ’, 1823) ; cf. 
alls, all nations. 

all souls. See mother of all souls, 
all spice, all-spice. A gro(;er : mid-C. 19-20; 
ob. The S.E. sense, aromatic herb, goes back to the 
early C. 17. 

all spruced up—poshed up — togged up. Smart¬ 
ened lip, esp. to meet someone : C. 20 : resp. coll., 
8 . (not before 1915), and s. (late C. 19-20); the 
second was orig. military. (F. & Gibbons.) 

all-standing, sleep, or, gen., turn in. ‘ To turn in 
with one’s clothes on ’ : nautical eoU. : late G. 19- 
20. Bowen; Lvell. 

all t.h. Good ; correct. Tailors’ Al, all right z 
ca. 1860-1910. 

all that, and. See and all that and cf.: 
all that sort of thing, which has long been S.E., was 
regarded by ‘ Jon Bee ’ (see at warbkr.<i), 1823, as coll. 

all the go. Genuine ; thoroughly satisfactory ; 
esp, in demand, fashionable (see go) : 0. 19-20 ; ob. 

all the way down. Completely suitable or suited : 
coll., ca. 1850-1910. Lit., from toj> to toe.—2. 
Hence, as adv. : excellently. A coll, of late C. 19- 
20. Manchon. 

all the way there. A variant, ca. 1860-90, of all 
there, fj.v. H., 3rd cd. 

all the world and his wife. See wife, all the . . . 
all there. Honest, reliable (— 1860); ri'ady- 
witted (1880); sane (late C. 19-20). H., 2ti(1 ed. ; 

Lyell. 

all to pieces. Collapsed, ruined : C. 17-20 roll.— 
2. Out of form or condition : C. 19-20, ob.—3. (Of 
a woman) confined : mid-C. 19-20. All three esj). 
with go. 

all to smash. Utterly (Cuthbert Bede, 1861); 
ob.—2. Ruined, bankrupt, mid-C. 19-20. H., 1st 

ed. Perhaps ex Somersetshire dial. 

all togged up. See all spruced up. 

all up (with). Of things, projects: fruitless, 
ruined: late C. 18-20. Of persons: bankrupt, 
utterly foiled, doomed to die : (h 19-20, as in 
Dickens's ‘ all up with Squeers ’. Rarely vj> alone. 

all-up. An ‘ easy ’ ; a rest : Public Schools’ ; 
C. 20. Desmond Coke, The. School Across the. Road, 
1910. 

all upon. See upon, 2. 

All Very Cushy. The (now Royal) Army 
Veterinary Corjjs: military : 1915; ob. F. & 

Gibbons. See CUShy, comfortable. 

all very large and ^e. A c.p. indicative of ironic 
approval: coU. : 1886; slightly ob. Ex ‘the 

refrain of a song sung by Mr. Herbert Campbell ’ 
(Ware): cf. all right up to now. 
allacompain. >^6 alacompain. 
allee samee. All the same : ‘ pidgin ’ (— 1883). 
Ware. 

allegiance. Sec alliance. 

alleluia lass. A Salvation Army girl: London 
proletarian ; 1886 ; ob. Ware. 

alleviator. A drink. Coined by Mark Lemon in 
the 1840’s. Ob. 


all(e)y. A marble of medium size : C. 18-20 
schoolboys’ coll. > S.E. Defoe has it. Per¬ 
haps ex alabaster.—2. A go-botw<‘cn ; proletarian 
1909); virtually f. Ware derives ex Fr. aller, 
to go. 

alley ! See ally ! 

Alley, the. Coll. abbr. of Change Alley, London, 
‘ the scene of the gambling in South Sea stocks 
early C. 18. 

alley, toss in the. To die : Australian (— 1916). 
C. J. Dennis. Ex marbles. 

aUeyed. Gone away; dead: military: 1915; 
oh. See ally ! 

AUeyman. A German : miJitarv : lak‘ 1914 15. 

B. k P. Ex Fr. Allcmand. See F4*itz and Jerry, 
alliance, allegiance. Occ. eonfused : from late 

C. 16. Vi', allegation, alligation : C. 17-2t>, G.F.I). 

allicholly. Melancholy : jocular coll, or deliher- 

atc s. in Shakespeare's Two Gentlemen of Verona : 
punning ale -p melancholy. 

alligator. See halligator. —2. One ^vh(), singing, 
opens his mouth wide : ea. 1826 5(t. Bee. 

alligator pear. An avocado pear : South African 
coll. (— 1892). By corruption. Pi'ttman. 

allow. Weekly poekih-money : Harrow School, 
C. 19 29 ; oh. 

alls. Short for all notions (tap-drojipwigs), q.v. ; 
ca. lH4tl-I914.—2, Also, ea. 1859 1999, a work¬ 
man's term—the American equivalent is, or used 
to he. hens —for his tools. 

Allslops. Allsopp &. Sons’ ale : not upjxT- 
classes’ : from ea. 1990. It hud a sl^mp in (juality 
at one time ; the nfini(‘ lias unjustly Htiu'k. 

alius. Sol. for always : mostly London : C. 18- 
29. 

ally or alley ! Go away ! ; clear off ' : military : 
from 1915. Fr. alle.z(-vous en). Often ally al the 
toot, be off (piiekiy. (F. & Gibbons.) 

Ally Slopers’ Caval^. The Army Servie(‘ Corps : 
military : from 1914. Ex Ally Sloper, tliat bufloon 
who named a jire-War comic paper. Also, oee., 
Army Safety Corps, also ex tin* initials: 1915-18. 
F. & Gibbons ; B. & F. 

almanach. The female pudend : low : late 
C. 19-early 20. 

almighty. Great(ly), might(il)y. A IPS. coll, 
never properly aeclimatisej in Great Hritaui and 
now ob. De Quineey, 1824 : ‘Such rubbi.sh, such 
almighty nonsense (to sjieak transatlanticc) . . .’ 

almighty dollar, the. Wealth : coll. ( - inTti) cx 
U.S. (1836). J^robably coined by Washington Irv¬ 
ing, after Ben Jonson's almighty gold, though the 
first printed record does not occur in Irving’s work. 
In England the phrase is always satirical, nor is it 
yet S.E. : and frequently it connotes the (supfiosed) 
AnuTiean devotion to and absorption in money¬ 
making. 

almond rocks. Socks : rhyming s. ; late C. 19- 
20. Since 1914 among soldiers: Army rocks. 
B. & P. 

almonds. Abbr. of almond rocks. P. P. 

Rhyming Slang, 1932. 

aloft. Dead : C. 18-20; ob. Also coll, is go 
ahft, to die : Dibdin’s Tom Bowling, 1790, contains 
the verses. 

Faithful below, Tom did his duty. 

And now he’s gone aloft. 

At aloft, F. & H. has a fascinating synonymy for 
‘to die ’; see too the essay on euphemisms in 
Words / Cf. alow and aloft, q.v. 
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alone, go. To bo exixjrionced, wary, and alert: 
ca. IHOO 2r>. 

along, get. An imjxTativo — go away ! : coll. ; 
C. 19-l'O. Ordinarily, get along is 8.E. and — get 
on, rnov(* along. 

along of. Owing to. In C. 19- liO, except in dial., 
it IS Hol., but in C. H>-17 it was indubitably S.E.— 
2. With, as in ‘ Being friendly along o' you ’ : sol. : 
inid'O. 19 L’U. Jhiuiiiann. Ex dial. 

along-shore boys. Larulsmen : nautical coll. 
(— isg:}) ; f by 19IU. Egan’s Crose. 

along with. A coll, weakening of w>i7/< : late 
C. 19 iMl. ('. Williams, 77/c (heater Truinys, llt.'iL', 
‘Her (‘iigagcrnerit to--her understanding with — 
wliatever . . . she had along w ith thi.M } oung 
llenrv Ler fellow—had liardened Ikt.’ 

alonger. Along of: sol. form (— 1887), mostly 
London liaurnann. 

aloud, used fig., is coll. : mid-(y. 19-20. {The 
( ). l‘i. 1). record : 1 872.) 

alow and aloft. ' lielow' decks and aloft 
nautnal coll.: mid-(!. 1!» 2(i. Bo\\(‘n.~-2. Hence, 

‘dead and alive’, i.e. lethargic, dull: naulieal : 
lat(> (' 19-20; oh. Hud. 

*Alps, over the. See over the Alps, 
alright. An erroneous form of all right : late 
19 20. I ’ou ler. 

♦Alsatia (the Higher). A\'hi(efriars. Alsatia the 
Lower, the Mint m Southwark, London. (’. of ea. 
HlSn Isou , afterwards, historaal. Erom early in 
C. 17 until 1097, when both lilartn's or asylums or 
saiu tu.irie^ were suppressed, tiicsi' were the haunts 
of bankrupts, lleeing debtors, uamc'ster.s and sharks. 
In Sliadweir.s comedy, '(hr Sijiiiie of Alsatia -the 
lirst record of the* term --occurs the illuminating: 
‘Who are these? Some inhabitants of Whit**- 
fryc'rs ; some bullit's of .Alsatia.’ Alsatia = Alsace, 
a ‘ debateablc- ground' {irovinee. Jn (.\ 18-19 
Alsatia meant, any asylum for enminals, any low 
(juarter, while squire of Alsatia synonymis«‘d a 
.sharper or a ‘ shadN ’ HjH'iidthrift. Besich's Shad- 
well's pla\, consult Scott's Fortunes of SujeF 
i\Iueaula\ s Ilistori/ ii\ I, m, E. Beresford (’haneeilor'H 
Annals of Fhft Strut, and M. ]Mcl\ die Balfour’s 
hi^'toncid novc'l. The lAing Rohe. 

Alsatia phrase. A term m s. or, esj)., in cj 
Swift, 1704 ; f hy 17r)0. Coll, very soon S.E. 

Alsatian. IVrtaimng to ‘ Alsatia ' ; criminal ; 
debauehed : c‘. of late C. 17-18; then historical. 
Whc'iice the n.—2. Abhr. Alsatian nolf dog : from 
192r» ; coll, almost imm. S.E, (.1. wolf-dog itself — 
B<‘(“ the S.O.l).—dale's only from 1924.) 

also ran, an. A nonentity : mostly Australian 
(— 19lf)) •, l>y 1918, gen. C'.,J. Dennis ; Collin.son. 
Ex hor.>(‘ rul ing. 

alt, in. Haughty: coll.: 1748, Kichardson; 
f hy 1820. (Ap{H*rson). V’.x altitude. 

alta(or e or u)ma(or e)l{l). AH together; alto- 
get her (udv.) : lute C. 17-18. X., the total of a bill, 

an ac'count : ('. IS. Adj., nautical, ('sp. of s. and j. : 
C. 18. Since the' adv. and the n, arc always, so far 
as 1 can discover, sjxdt altii{oT e)me{oT a)l{l) and 
F. it, H. derives them from Dutch altenial (modern 
Dutc h a//f’waa/)—Hexham, lOoS, ‘ AI t<‘-macl, 
Wholly, or All at once’,—and since the O.E.D. 
derives the adj., always spelt alturnal, from alium 
(mare) ■{ al, the two forms and derivations suggest, 
indeed tliey almost necessit>atc, tw'o distinct origins. 

altar. ‘ Masti'r's desk in old Low’cr Senior 
Room ’ ; Bootham School : late C. 19-20. Aiion., 
Diet, of Boothurn Slang, 1925. Ex the shape. 


alter. Unpleasant; e.g. ‘ We had an alkr 
parade this morning ’ : military (not officers’) : 
from ca. 1990. Perhaps ex (— 1898) Hampshire 
dial, alteration and (— 1898) Berkshire dial, allery, 
(of weather that is) uncertain, tending to rain. 
(E.D.D.) 

alter the jeff’s click. To make a garment regard¬ 
less of the cutter’s chalkings or instructions : 
tailors’ (— 1909). F. & IL, re-vise d. 

*altham, C. 10 c,, a wife;; a mistress. Whence(?) 
the, c. adj, autem, q.v. 

altifrontal, adj. High-brow- ; 1992 ; somewhat 
jM-jorative, ‘ Is he intelligent ?—Oh, very alti- 
Irontal, /’d say.’ London authors’, reviewers', and 
pulihshers'. 

altitude, grabbing for. (Oce. in other tenses.) 
ik-coming very angry : aircraft enginee-rs’ : from 
ea. 1992. The Daily Herald, Aiig. 1, 1990. 

altitudes, in the (or his, my, (tc). In elevated 
moof! (coll. : .Jonson, Hj90) ; drunk (ca. 1700). 
Both w-ere f by 1840. Cf. elevated. 

altocad. An oldish jiaid memlu-r that in the choir 
take-s alto : Winehe-ste-r r'olle-ge-, from ea. iS.uO. 

altogether and all together are often coidused : 
mid-(,'. l'.t-20. The lorme-r - entirely, on the 

whole. Fowler. 

altogether, the. The nude : coll. : 1894, Du 
Manner (W’are). I.e. the alloifether (w1k)11\ ) naked. 

altogethery. Drunk: Soeie-ty : 1810, Byron; 

t hy 1990. Ware. altogether drunk. 

’Am and Tripe, the. H.M.y. Aniphntite : naval: 
C. 20, Bowen. 

amachoor. A coll, written form of amateur, 
which, after all, is thus ])ronounced by the- majeirity. 
(I). Sayers, Murder Mu.^t Advertise, 1999.) 

amazingly. AA-ry : eoll. ; from ca. 1790. Maria 
Edgeworth, ‘ She sjieak.-! English amazingly W'ell for 
a Frenchwoman.’ (4.10.1). 

ambassador. A sailors' trick upon new hands: 
mid-C. lS-19. Grose-, 1st ed. In a King-Neptune 
form, Kimj Arthur. —2. Se-e ; 

ambassador of commerce. A commercial 
lrav(-ll(-r : coll.: late- (’. 19 20 ; ob. Baumann. 
In (’. 20. (dte-n aniha\sador. 

Ambassador of Morocco. A shoemake r: ca. 
1810 90. Le.r. Bui. Puruimg minocco (leather), 
amber, shoot the. Se e shoot the amber, 
ambi, ambitious. ‘ Ze alous, witli a view to j>er- 
sonal advantage ; aDo fooh.dily zealous, asking for 
more work, etc., etc.', dohn Mase-lield, in the Con¬ 
way, 1999. Conway Training Ships., frtun e-a. 1880. 

ambi(or o)dezter. A double-dealing witness, 
law\(-r or juror : C. lb-19 ; coll, ; S.E. after 1800. 
—2. Anv double-de-aler : from ca. 1550, coil, ; by 
1880 S.hk 

ambish. Ambition : from ca. 1925. E.g. Gar¬ 
nett Kaelcldle in The Passing Show, dan. 27, 1934. 

ambrol. A naval corruption of admiral ; late 
C. 17-18. B.E. 

ambs-ace, ames ace. Bad luck; M.E.-C. 19. 
—2. Next to notliing : C. 17-18. Lit. the double 
ace; and soon coll.—-3. Within ambs-U’Ce, almost: 
late C. 17-early 19. c-oll. in C. 18-19. 

amen-chapel. ‘ Tht- service used in Winchester 
School [.sir) upon Founder’s Cemiiiiemorations, and 
certain other occasions, in which the n-sjionses and 
Amens are aecompani(‘d on the organ E.D.D., 1890. 

amen-curler. A parish clerk: laU- C. 18-19. 
Grose, 1st ed. A C. 18 variant: amen-clerk. A 
mid-C. 19-20 variant, amen-baicler (Mayhew, 1851). 
Cf. amen-snorter and amen-waUaih. 



AMEN-SNORTEB 

amen-snorter. A |>ar 80 n. Rare in England, 
frequent in Australia (ca. 1880-1900). 

* amen ’ to everything, say ‘ yes ’ and. To agree 
to everything: coll.: late C. IS-mid-lO. Grose, 
3rd ed. Cf. lunener^ q.v. 

amen wallah. A chaplain's clerk ; C. 19-20. Tn 
G.W. occ. the chaplain himself. Cf. anien-curh r.q.x. 

amener. An assiduous assentcr : C. 19 20; ob. 
{Amen, the concluding word.) 

famercy for God have mercy Avas orig. coll, and is 
etill far from ‘ literary ’.] 

American shoulders. A eoat cut square to give 
the appearance of broadness. Eroin ca. 187(>; at 
first, tailors’ j., but s. by 1890. 

’•‘American tweezers. A burglar’s instrument for 
opening doors ; from ca. 1870 ; orig. c. H.. 5th ed. 

Americans. American stocks and shares : Stock 
Exchange coU. (mid-lSSO’s) >. by 1910, j. (O.E.D.) 

amidships. On the solar plexus; in or on the 
bfdly. Nautical ; Ck 18 20. 

Aminida hj Aminada h- A Quaker: C. 18-earl}’^ 
19; derisive. Ned Ward, 1709 ; Grose. 

ammedown. Hand me dovn (v.), or hand-me- 
down (adj.): poorest Ix)ndon low coll. (— 1909). 
Ware. 

ammo. Ammunition (n. and adj.) : military : 
C. 20.—2. Hence, ammas, ammunition boots, the 
ordinary Army boots : from 1915. E. Gibbons. 

ammunition. Toilet pap<r: C. 19-20; ob. 
Cf. bum-fodder, q.v. 

ammunition leg. A wooden leg: military: C. 19. 
(AmmuniHon — munition.) 

ammunition wife. (Gen. pi.) A harlot : nau¬ 
tical : ca. 1820-70. Egan’s Grose; Bowen. Cf. 
gunpowder and hot stuff. 

among(st) other things or among(st) others is gen. 
illogical for ‘along with, or in addition to, other 
things ’. This catachresis, however, seems to have 
been consecrated by long usage. 

amorosa. A wanton; ca. 1030-1720: Society, 
mainly. It. word, never acclimatised. 

amoroso. A (male) loA-er : ca. 1015-1770; 
chietly Society. An It. word never propirly 
anglicised. 

amost, a’most. Almost : London sol. (— 1887). 
Baumann. 

amourette. A trifling love affair or, e.sp., amour : 
ca. 1860-1914 : Society coll. Hircctly ex Er. ; cf. 
C. 17 S.E. amorets, dalliance. 

amours,in. In love : gen. followed by inth (some 
person) : ca. 1725-1800 : Society s. > coll. S.E. 

amp. An amputation : medical students’ 
(- 19.3,3). Slang, p. 190. 

ampersand. The posterior(s). ‘ & ’ used to come 
at the end of nursery-book alphabets : hence the 
hinder parts. Ca. 1885-1914. The lit. sense is 
about a century old. Ex and per se — and, i.e, ‘ & by 
itself ~ and ’. 

amputate one’s mahogany or timber. To ‘ cut 

one’s stick ’, to depart, esp. depart quickly : from 
the I860’8; ob. ‘ Hucange Angliciis ’, 1857. 

There is a rich synonymy for rapid departure ; see 
F. & H., also my Slang. 

’•‘amuse, in late C. 17-18 c., is to throw dust, 
pepper, snuff, etc., in the eyes of the piTson to l»e 
robbed ; an amuser is one who does this. B.E. 

amy. ‘ A friendly alien serving in a man-of- 
war ’ : naval : ca. 1800-60. Bowen notes that in 
the old days there were many foreigners serving in 
the British Navy. ? a mutilated blend of enemy 
man or simply an adoption of Fr ami, a friend. 


12 AND NO ERROR 

an’. A sol. pronunciation of and ; it is al.so dial. 
C. 15~20.—2. !See a, 4. 

anabaptist. A pickpocket that, caught in the act, 
is ducked in pond or at pump : late (k 18-earIy 19. 
Grose, Ist ed. 

anagOgical, applied to jktsoiis, is eatachrestic : 
from ca. 1840. O.E.D. 

anan. ‘ What do you say. Sir ? ' in reply to an 
order or remark not understood; naval: C. 18. 
Bowen. Pcrha[)s anon corruj)ted. 

anatomical. Bawdy : sexual : artLsts' • from 
ca. 1920. E.g. ‘anatomical stories, jokes, humour, 
wit '. 

anatomy. An extremely emaeiatc'd -or skinny - 
})erson : lute C. 16-20. (Low) coil. Cf atomy, i\.\. 

ancestral home. Meivly home : jocular coll. : 
C. 20 : university and Society. 

anchor, swallow the. To settle down—aliovc all, 
to loaf—on shore, esj). if one is still activi* : nau¬ 
tical : late C. 19-20. Ware. 2. '!'(* surnuider or 
yield: e. : from (‘a. 1919. G(‘org(“ Ingram, Sitr, 
19,33. 

anchor, bring one’s a’^se to an. To down . 
nautical : late C. l8-niid 19. Grose, 2nd ed. Cf. : 
anchor (oneself), come to an anchor. To lialt ; 

sit down, rest; .'Sojourn, (’oil., (’. 18 20.—L’, 

Hence anchor, an abode or a plac-e of residence : 
C. 19-20 coll. At lirst nautical, both v. and n. 
soon - g(‘n. 

anchor to the windward of the law, let go an. d'o 

ke(‘j) within the letter of the law ; nautical . late 
IK-mid 19. Gro.se, 3rd ed, 

anchors. Brakes : busnu'n's : from ea. 1929, 
The Daily Gerald, .\iig. 5, 1936. 

ancient mariner. A sea-gull: nautical: C. 19 
20. Sca-gull.s arc ‘ supjK)'^<‘(i to jiossess the souls of 
dead sailorraen’, Bowen, (.'f. ColeridL'c s Aitcicnl 
Mariner. 

ancient mariners. At (_).\ford, an oeen<ionall\ 
rowing group or crew of dims ; at Cambridge, any 
graduates that, still associated with the univer'-it\, 
<'onfinu<‘ to row. From ea. 1880 ; ob. Wan- 
quotes The Daily News of Nov, 7, 1884. 

-and. In coll, namesofdrinks, of which colei-and, 
1742, is th(; earliest. 

— and —. lk‘t ween adjj., and either is inteiisi viy 
as in hot and hot (very hot), in tin* t 
and in rare and some other adj. (vctv —) ; or it 
gives a familiar tang, as in nice and hot (iiirely hot, 
hence jileasantly hot) ; botli usages an- coll., the 
former of C. 19-20, the latter of C. 18-20.—2. Th(‘ 
familiar note occurs also in adv. phrases, as (/ hit 
him) good and Jmrd : coll. : rnid-G, 18-20.—3. t)f 
its coll, presence bc'twccn two vv., there arc two 
examples : try and (e.g. do something) ; go and {do 
something) : sec these two jihrases. 

and all. As well : lower-class coll, tag implying a 
grumble : from ca. 1860. Cf. S.E. usage, 

and all that. And all the rest of it : S.E. in 
ordinary usage : since 1929, however, it has had a 
coll, connotation owing, in part, to such book-titles 
as Good-Jiye to All 7'hat, 10fib and All That. 

(and) don’t you forget it I A c.p. orig. U S. 
(— 1888) adopted in England ca. 1890. An almost 
jiointless int-ensive. 

and he didn’t I A tailors’ c.p. implying a dis¬ 
creditable action : ca. 1870-1920. 

and how I ‘ Rather ! ’ : an American c.p. 
anglicised by 1933. The Western People (Balling), 
Nov. 11, 1933. 

and no error or mistake ! See mistake, and no. 
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and no mogue ! A tailors’ iinj)licn1ion of slight 
iru‘n*(lulif V ‘ tliat's true ? ’ From ca. 18St>. 
Moijitf is an etymological puzzle, as are so many s. 
t<'rms. 

and no whistle. Another tailors' implication: 
that the speaker is actually, though ostiuisihly not, 
sjM-akin^^ of himself, (’a. iStitt IIHM). 

and so forth and so fifth. S<‘e fifth. 

and so he died ; and then she died. 'I'ho^e 

Hcstoration-drama tatrs v'crge on <’.J>p. : 
jtrvden, ed. SumriKTs. I, 4Ht. 

and so she prayed me to tell ye. An almost mean- 
inck'sH e.p. (with slif.,dit vuiriatioiih) roundiii;^ off a 
sentence: oa. ItiTO ‘tO. F.g. in Duffett’s hiirksijue, 

‘ The Mock-'rernjs st,’ KiT"). 

and the rest I A sarcastic* retort or eoniincnt : 
from ea. IHtiO. Tin* implication is that somc-thin;; 
ha*' he<>n omitted. 

and things. Sec things, and. 
and welcome ! And you're welcome to it ; I'm 
^dad (to let you ha\e it, etc.) : coll., non-arC'to'-ratic ; 
late (\ 1 it LM). Manclion 

and which. S*c which. 

Andrew. A P'entlcman's servant : eoll. '* S.K. : 
ItiltS, ('on^irevi* ; + hy IStM). lieeause a very coin- 
mon nann' -2. In full, Andrvu' Milhir. A ship, 
evp. f)/ar/r . rhyminp's. (— lH(i4); oh.—Ik Hence, 
a re\cmie cutter; Au^tralian smugglers'; ca. 
jsTO 11100. lint this, like sense 2, may ahhr. 
Aiidrtir Mill'I .> (or -ar'.v) Imj'frr, ‘ a king s ship and 
^essel', isili (sea cant), a phras«> + hy iSHo—I. 
Aldir. Afiihiir Milhir. 2 . alwavs (ft*' Atifirtir. 

Andrew Mack. 11.Ms. AndronKuhi : mival ; 

C. 20. Houen. 

Andrew Makms, (stop your). (Stop nouiO go.ngs- 
on or fooling: Anglo-Iri-h • 20 Is th< p- an 

allu'.ion to merry .Andrews?; cf. the Ksse.x and 
Sn^^sex Andrnr, a clown. 

Andrew Millar. See Andrew, 2 .—2. The Hoyal 
Navy : hence, any (lovcrnmerit (.le|mrtment : 
naxal: mid-t’. l‘d-20; oh. lioxxen. 

Andy Cain, Ham .- rhynnng s. : late C. 10 20. 

P. P., Jifii/niuK/ Slaiiij, P*l>2. 

Angel. A harlot jilying near the Angel at 
Flington : low Cockney (— PJOil). Ware. Cf. 
Shdrr. 

*angel. A .sandwuh man ; C. 20 e. K\ iru/fjs, 
the boards, .h'nning*', Tnn/i ping tntfi Tramp,'', 
10l{2.—2. In C. 20 theatrical s., angel i.s any out¬ 
sider that linaiwes the production of a l>lay.—li. 
((ien. pi.) A xxireles.s rating in the Hoval Navy : 
naval: from ca. 10211. Kx uings on badge, 

(Iloxxen.) —P d'he ‘ hoy x\ho fetches lieeve's meat at 
breakfast : Hoot ham School : C. 20. Anon., Dirt, 
oj liootham Slang, 1025. 

angel, flying angel. A ride astride a person's 
shoulder (James Creeiiwood, 18SU) : ea. IHOO-IOOO. 

angel altogether. A C'ontirmed drunkard. Mainly 
West. Indian : ca. 1870-1014. 

angel face. A lH)yish( looking) probationary 
flight-ollieer : Air Foret': PJ15 ; oh. F. A (JiblHiris. 

angel-maker. A baby-farmer: jiroletarian : 
18H0 ; ob. \Vare, ‘ Because so many of the farmtal 
babies die ’. Probably ex the Fr, faisetiA'c de.s ange/i. 

angelic, Angelica. An unmarried girl. The 
former ca. 1810-5C), the latter ca. 1850-10(M). 
Moncrieff in Tom and Jerry, 1821, sjK'aks of ‘the 
aiicelics at Aliriack s ’. 

angel's food. Strong alo: ca. 1575-1620. 
Harrison’s England, II, viii. 
angePl foot-stool. A sail carried over the mooD> 


ANELE-SPRma 

sail bv American clippers : nautical coll : mid- 
C. 10 20 ; ob. Bowen. 

angel’s gear. W’omen’s clothes : nautical : 
mid-C. 10 20 ; ob, Baumann. 

Angels of Christ. The Army Ordnance Corps ; 
military : (PW. (B. k P.) 

angel’s oil. Money employed in bribery. \'ari- 
ant, oil of angels. C. 17. Punning angel, the small 
gohl coin struck in 1465. 

angel’s suit. Coat and waistcoat made in one, 
with trousers buttoned thereto. Tailors’, ca. I87t»- 
1885. ‘ Neither garment nor name was extensively 

adopted,' F. k, H. 

angel’s whisper. Si‘(' whisper, angel’s. 

"“angler. A pilferer that, with a hooked stick, 
steals from ojK-n windows and doors : mid-C. Iti- 
early 10. Harman, P>.F., Crose. Cf. area sneah, 
hooker, starrer. -2. A hook : e. of ca, 1580-1620. 
Creene. 

Anglican inch. ‘ The short square whisker . . . 
so much affecU'd by the Broad Church party ’ : 

I It uahstic clergy's : 1870; very oh. Ware. 

"■angling cove. A receiver of stolen goods ; 
C. lit c. In C. 18—early \iU\, angling for farthings is 
iK'gging, with cap and string, from a prison window. 
Gn*^e. 

Anglos. The shares of the Anglo-American 
United, with which ’ the dogs ' (q.v.) were amalga- 
rnaU'd : from ca. 1800 ; Stock Exchange. A, J. 
Wilson, Stock Exchange Glossary, 1895, defines it, 
howi'ver, as ‘ Anglo-American Telegrajih Company 
[-^haro]'. 

angry boy. A blood : late C. 16-17. Greene ; 
Ik-aumont »S: Fletcher. 

Angry Cat, the. Tlu' Frenc h battleship Jlrnri 1 F 
at the Dardanelles in : lttl5 : naval. Bowen. 

Anguagela. Language: central s. (— P.M)9); 
ob . as all central s. is. Ware. 

angular party. A gathering or social group odd in 
numlM'r : coll., from ca. 1870 ; ob. 

Animal. The KleiJiant and Castle Station : 
Lonilon Railway passengers' ; ca. 1860-H)10. 
Ware.—2. The Animal. ' A disguised, or flipjiant, 
rcfen'iice amongst boon comjianions to the tavern, 
used in common when the sign is zoological . , . 
but more esp. referring to the Elephant and Castle 
. . . ; until (1882) this jilaee was exceptionally 
duhhed “ Jumho Ware. 

animal, go the whole. A U.S. phrase odajited by 

luekens as go the extreme animal, by Sala as . , . 
entire ... A 19 variant on the U.S. go the. 
U'holf hog. 

animal, mere. ‘ A very silly fellow ’, B.IO. : late 
C. 17 dS eoll. Wycherley. 

animal spirits. Liveliness of cliaraetcr, (gen. con- 
sidernhle) vivacity of manner and action, a healthx 
animalism : eoll. ; from ca. 1810. Jane Austen. 

ankle, have sprained one’s. To have In-en 
.seduced (cf. Fr. amir rnal au.r genoux) : late C. 18- 
20 ; ob. Grose, Lst ed. 

ankle-biters. Trousers hussar-fashion : lower 
rlas.se.s'(-- Jlt29). Manehoii. 

ankle-bone. A crawfish: nautical: late C. 19- 
20; oh. Bowen. 

ankle-beater. A boy Sjx'cialising (ca. 1820-80) in 
driving, to the slaughter-yard, the animals pur¬ 
chased by the butcher. To avoid the damaging of 
flcvsh, only the Ix'nsls' ankles W'ere touched. Also 
known as a penny-hoy. 

♦ankle-spring warehouse. The stocks: Anglo- 
Irish c. : ca. 1780-1830. 
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ANYONE 


Annie Laurie. A lorry : rhyming s. (of an un¬ 
usual kind); military : G.W. (B. & P.) 

Anna Maria. A fire : rhyming s. : 1892, ‘ Pomes ’ 
Marshall, Sporting Times, Oct. 29. 

annaa of dark blood, have at least two. To I)e of 
mixed parentage : Anglo-Indian coll. (— 1886). 
Yule & Burnell. Cf. coffee-colour, q.v. 

Anne’s fan, properly Queen Anne's fan. Thumb 
to nose and fingers outspread; intensified by 
twiddled lingers or by addil.ion of other hand 
similarly outspread : late C. 18-19. Now ctyck a 
snook at a person. 

Annie. See Asiatic Annie. 

Annie’s Bar. ‘ A place of comfort and refresh¬ 
ment leading off the Meinl)ers' Lobby ' (in the 
House of Commons): Parliamentary coll. : ('. 29. 
Time and Tide, June 1, 19J5. 

Annie’s room (up) in. A military e.p. reply to a 
query concerning sometine's wliereabouts : military, 
slightly pre-G.W. The original implication being 
that he was ‘a bit of a lad (L hangimj on the 
barbed tvire. 

annihilate. To direct a withering glance at ; 
reprimand scyt'rcly ; coll. ; C. 29. 

anno domini. Late middle, or old, ag<' (ISSb); 
old (‘extrimuly old’ is the passage of the 

years (however young on<' is after early adulthood) : 
from ca. 1919. ('oil. Ware. 19(i9, ‘ '■ lie must b<‘ 
very anno domini, mu.stn't he?” ‘‘A.D. ? my 
dear fidlow, say IhC.” ' ; !>,( '. is yirtually j- ci- 
anno domini ship, an old-fa.shioned whaliT . whal¬ 
ing : from ea. 18S0 ; oh. 

annual. A holiday taken once a year: coll, 
(_ 19();{). F. & ir., revised. 

anodyne necklace. A halter: mtd-(k IS-early 
19. (roldsmith, 1706; Gro-,o, ihid ed. (In ('. 17 
simply necklaee). (Jne of numcron.s synonym'>. 
In F. 18 also a siijiyioscdly medicinal amulet. 

anoint. To beat well, to thra.sh : C. 17-29; ob. 
Adumbrated in M.F. 

anoint a (or the) palm. To bribe : (\ 16-18. (T. 

grease the palm. 

anointed. Ih'praved, worthle.^s, pejoratividy 
niter; late C. 18-19; ? mainly Anglo-Irish. IL, 
3rd ed. Prob. ex a)o>int, tpy. 

anonyma. A demi-morKlaim*, e.sp. if a high¬ 
flyer. (Ja. I8t)0-79, then l<‘ss {‘ornmoti ; rare in 
C. 20. Sala, 1861. ‘Bah! There are so many 
anonymas nowadays.’ 

another, you’re. S(‘e you’re another, 
another acrobat. Another dnnk ; punning 
tumbler. Ca. 187(1-1909. 
another guess ; another guess sort of man. (A) 

‘ fly ’ (man) : C. 19, Perhaps ex another gates, but 
prob. direct from U.S. 

another point(, steward) ! Make that drink 
stronger ! ; nautical : from ca. 1869. The Glasgow 
Herald, Nov. 9, 1864. Cf, the north drinking- 
terrns. 

anser. See goose.—answer is a lemon. Sec 
lemon, the answer is a. 

a’n’t. Am not : eoU. ; C. 19 -29.—2. Sol., when 
not dial., for ‘ is not ‘ an^ not ’, or, as occ,, ‘ has 
not’ ; C. 18-20. Cf. ain't. 

antagonise, v.i. To compete ; strive to win : 
sporting coll. (— 1887); f fiy 1929, Baumann. 

ante up. To hand over, surnmder (a thing) ; 
military : from not later than 1915. F. & Gibbons. 
Ex U.S. poker j. 

*antem. Prob. a misprint for autem, q.v. 
Ant(h)ony, cuff or knock. To knock one’s knees 


together in walking : late C. 18-19. Grose, Ist ed. 
Variant, cuff Jonas, —2. Ant(h)ony Cuffln, a knock- 
kneed man : C. 19. 

Anthony; St. Anthony’s pig; antony pig. Tlu^ 
smallest pig in a litt(T : late C. 16-29 ; ob. (doll, hy 
1750. St. Anthony the hermit was the patron of 
swineherds. Apperson. 

anti. Erroneous for ante (hefon‘) : mod. Lng- 
lish.—2. A person opposed to a given opinion or 
party; one bv nature a ndud, an objector : coll. 
(1889) >, by i929, S.F. Ex the adj. (O.F.D.) 

anti-guggler. ‘ A straw or tube . . . for sucking 
liquor out of casks or bottles ’ : nautical coll. ; 
C. 29. Bowen. 

Anti-Hope, the. The (dipfier Antinpe, ‘a scrv 
unlucky ship’: nautical: late (J. 19 earlv 2(». 
Bowmi. 

anti-tempus. Anti-t*'tann.s ; auti b'luiius Mu-um : 
mditary sol. ; from 1916, (\'an W'tdy.) 

antics. Tactical exercises: naval coll.: C. 20 
Bowiui. Also steam unties. 

antidote. ‘ A va ry honudy woman B.l'k ; 
jocular: late ('.17 mid 18, Agairi'^1 lust. 

antimony, d'ypt': pnnlcr.s (- 1 S 90 ), lA A 11. 
‘Antimony is a cointituont ]).irt ' of I he imtal. 

antipodean. \\'ithc\. rvtlung -him \ . from 
ca. 18.70, Orig. jocularly pcdanlic ,S.1A, then 
Jo( ularlv coll. 

Antipodes, the or her. The female pudend : late 
C. 19 20. 

antiquarianise. To Jilav .at being an antniuarv ; 
C. 20. coll. 

antiquated rogue. An c\ ihc f; an mit-of dale 
thi«d : ca 1660 1730. At tin- angle fornc'd hy 
three linguistic regions; v., j., and S.K, Oniv in 

P>.F. 

Antonio. .A. Portugui'si' soldier: military' 
G.W'. .\Lo Ton;/. ( l> A P.) 

Antony. Sia* Anthony. 

anty. Sugar; iiiilitarv : C. 20. F. A Gilihons. 
Possibly e.x the suectness of gifts from Anty or 
Auntie. 

any. At all: .s. (and dial.): lati' ('. 19 20. 
Kipling, JStKi, ‘You don't want bein’ made more 
drunk any ’ (lAl >.!).). 

any, I’m not taking (— 19o:t) or having (from ea. 
1895). Notforme'; ‘ not for Joe ' ' : c p. Ibuiee 
in ordinary consinn ljons. The earlier form occurs 
in J. Milne, Jipistlrs of Atkins, lOOi*. 

Any Bloody (oec. Bloommg) How, the. H.M.S. 

Home, ‘ wdmdi alwuiy sU;ered like a dray ' : naval : 
C. 29. Bow'cn. Ex : 

any how, anyhow. Indiffercntdy ; badly ; coll 
(- 1859). 

any of these men here ? A military c.ji. (from ca. 
PM9) by a wag that, imitating a sergeant-major at a 
kit inspection, continuc.s, ‘ Knife, fork, s[)oon . . . ? ’ 
B. & P„ ‘ Sometimes the rcjily would be given : 

“ Ye.s, he is,” ’ w Iiermipon the wag or a t hird party 
would ask, ‘ Who is ? ’ to whi( h the retort was 
‘ A*se-liole.s.’ 

any old (e.g. thing). Any . . . w hatsoever; 
U.S. (ea. 1919) anglicised ca. 1914. W. J. Locke, 
1918, ‘ Mate, Bill, Joe—any old name.’ O.E.lJ, 
anyhows. Anyhow ; sol., esj), London (— 1887). 
Baumann. 

anyone is incorrect for either any one {of . . .) or 
7/(pronoun) : ('. 29. E.g. E. Phillips Oppenheira, 
The Bank Manugcr, 1934, ‘Mr. Huitt . . . did not 
. . . summon anyone of the clients who wore wait- 
ing to see him ? ’ 
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any more for any more ? Docs anyone desire a 
second iu lping ? : military mess-orderlies* c.p.: 
1915; oh. 

any racket. A penny faggot: rhyming s., oa. 
1855-1910. 11.. Isted. 
any road. See road, any. 

anything, as or like. V(‘ry; much. The as 
form, ( '. 10 20 ; ob. ; the like^ C. 19-20. Coll. 

anything ! so help me. God help me ! : euphem¬ 
istic. coll., non-ariKtocratic (— 1929). Manchon. 
anything else but. See nothing but. 
anythingarian. A fKTson of no lixed or decided 
views: from ca. 1707, when coined by Swift; 
whence, (inythi/igarianh‘</n, delined by Kingsley in 
1851 as ‘modern \eo rialonihin'. Coll., soon 
S.E. ; ob. 

anythink. Anything : sol., as are nothink^ 
sonidl/nik. (’. 10 - 20 . 

anyways. In any case ; dial, and sol : 18()5, 
T)ickcns (O.lCl).) I'ix (nitju'iiy. 

anywhere down there ! A tuihtrs’ c.p. when 
fiomethmg IS (lro{>jH*(l on the floor : ca. ISOO 1910 
anywheres. .\nywb''rr; sol.: late c. 19 2 o. 
('f n/o/ev/;/s. (j v., arnl sarnt'U'ht res. 

Alizac. A nicinlx'r of lie* An'-lrniian arnJ N'-v^ 
Z' Hhirid Arrn\ Corps on (billi[)()ii : inililary coll. 
(.\|iril 2t‘>, 19ir) the day after tlic landing) by 
l!H!b S.K.-~2. Loosely, an\’ An.'-traban or New 
Zealand soldier Rcrviiio m the (i.W. : coll.: from 
late i9lS. 

Anzac poker. Sec kangaroo poker. 

Anzac shandy. Beer and ( hampagne : New 
Zealand .Moldier.> : 191.“) IS. 

Anzac wafer. A large (hard) .\rrny bi.scuit : New 
Zealand .soidaT'-' : 191.7-1 S. 

apartments to let. (W Oli hare) brainh .s^ ; .silly ; 
from early iSOO.s. 11., Ilrd ed. ; ob,—2, lii C. 18, 
(iescript ive of a w idow. 

ape, if af)plied pejorat 1 vi'ly to a jMTson, tends in 
(’. 20 to rank a-, a low eoll. ('f. hahoon. 

ape, make anyone his. To befool: C. 17-19 coll. 
\'ariant. jml an apt oitu om's hood or rap. 

'apenny bumper. ‘A two farthing omnibus 
mb' ' : London fina ls' : ca. 1S70-1901>. 7Varc. 

’apenny-lot day. ‘A bad time for bnsincs.s ' : 
co.sterN (- I90lt); ob. Ware. Because on such a 

day, the sales total 

apes in hell, lead. 'I'o Ik* an old maid : C. HL 20 ; 
ob. ‘ Kuphucs Lyl\ wa.s one of the first to record 
the plirns<‘; (Jascoigne wasa}){). the fir.st. ApjH'r- 
8011 .—Whence, ajie-hader, nu old maid : miil-C. 17- 
«*arly 19. ILonie : Llro.se. (O.K.D.) 

ape’s paternoster, say an. To chatter with cold. 
Kceorded by Cotgrnvc m 1011. Lor the quaint 
proverbs and proverbial sayings coriiiccted w'lth the 
ajM*. .s(*e csj). (1. L. Ajijiersoii's EnglisJi rroverbs, 
192t». 

apes. J'irst mortgage bonds of the Atlantic and 
Ntirth-Wcstcrn Kuilwav : Stoc k Exchange, ca. 
1870-1914. 

apiary ami aviary an* occ. confused : late C. 17-20. 
apiece. For each jK'rson : coll. ; C. 19-20. 
(S.E. when applied to things.) 

apoplectic. Choleric; violent-tcmpered. C. 20; 
coll. 

apostles. ‘ The knight-heads, bollards and bitta 
of a sailing-ship ’ : nautical: mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. 
Bowen. Why ? 

apostles, manoeuvre the. To rob Peter to pay 
Paul : mid-C. 18-20 ; ob. Grose, 2nd ed. 

Apostles, the (Twelve). The last twelve on the 


degree list: Cambridge University : late C. 1&-19. 
Ex fost alios ^ after the others, is H.’s suggestion. 
Variant, the chosen twelve. 

Apostte’s Grove, the. St. John’s Wood district, 
London : 1864. H., 3rd ed. Variant, the Grove of 
the Evangelist : H., 6th ed., 1874. Ex the numer¬ 
ous demi-mondaines living there ca. 1800-1910. 
Ob. 

apostle’s pinch. A pinch of a very indelicate 
nature : low : C. 20. 

apothecaries’ Latin. Law- Latin, dog Latin : late 
C. l8-^*arly 19 coll. Gro*-c, 1st ed. 

apothecary, talk like an. To talk nonsense; 
mid C. IH-early 19 : coll. Grose, Isted. 

apothecary’s bill. A long bill: mid-C, 18-early 
19. Lirose, 1st ed. 

appalling. ()f)jectionable ; ugly ; noticeable, 
marked : eoll. (Society and middle class) ; C. 20. 
appallingly. V cry : C. 20 ; coll. 

Appii, the. The Three Tuns, a rioted Durham 
inn ; Jturham Lbiiversity (— lf)03). F. & H., 
revised. By a mi.sreading of Acts xxviii. 15. 

apple and pears. An early form of apples and 
pears, q.v. ‘ Dueange Anglicua ', 1857. 

apple-cart. The human body. Gro«e, 2nd ed,, 
1788, ha.s ‘ dow'n with his aj)plc*-cart ; knock or 
throw him down ’ : cf, H., Ist ed., 1859, ‘ “down 
with hiH applecart.'’ i.e. uj)set him. AV)r^/)[ern).’ 
In the ujijdea'urt there seems to be a merging 

of two senses : body and. in dialect, plan ; originat¬ 
ing app. ca. 1800, this phrase > eoll. ca. 1850. In 
11*91, thank.s largely to G. B. Shaw's play. The 
Ajijile Cart, it wa.s admitted into S.F. though not 
into lit<-rary English. For fuller information, see 
F. & II., G.F.D., W., and Aj)j.H*rson. 

apple-cart, upset the old woman’s ; upset the 
apple-cart and spill the gooseberries (or peaches). 

N anants, dating from ca. 188(*, of upset the ajtple- 
carl : see prec(*ding entry. F. & 11. 

apple-dumpling shop. A woman’s bosom : late 
C. 18-19. Grose, 2nd ed. Cf. : 

apple-monger, apple-squire; apron-squire. A 
harlots bully. Coil., re.-^p-ctively C. 18, C. 16- 
early 19, late C. Ib-lt*. Perhaps ex apple, a 
woman's breast. Cf. preceding entry. 

apple-pie bed. A l)t*d short-sheeted : late C. 18- 
20 ; eoll. by 1830 ; S.F. by 1880. Grose, 2nd ed., 
(letines it as ‘ A lK*d made ap})le-pye fashion, like 
what is termed a turnover apple-jiye ’. 

Apple-Pie Day. That day on which, at Win- 
elu:ster L’olU*ge. six-and-six was, C. 19, played. 
On this day, the Thursday after the first Tue.sday in 
I)ecemlH*r, ajtph'-pies were served on ‘ gomers in 
College, for dinner. F. & 11. 

apple-pie order. I’erfect order, impeccable pre¬ 
cision (8eott, 1813) : coll. >, by 1900, S.F. 

apple-squire. A male bawd : orig. (— 1591), c. 
Grec'iie. See also apple-monger. 

Appleby?, who has any lands in. A c.p. ad¬ 
dressed to ‘ The Man at w'hose Door the Glass stands 
Long' (13.F. at landlord): late C. 17-mid 18. 
(Cf. jHtrson Mallum and parson Palmer.) Perhaps 
orig. of cider. 

apples. Testicles : low* : C. 19-20. Cf. nutmegs. 
—2. See apples and pears. 

apples and pears. Stairs (— 1859). ‘ Dueange 
Anglicus,’ let ed., and H., 1st ed., have apple and 
pears. Ware records, for 1882, the ebbr. apples, 
which has never > gen. 

apides swim, how we I What a good time we 
have ! C. 17-20 ; ob. Clarke, 1639 ; Ray, 1678f 
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FitzGerald, 1852. (A{)persoii.) Another unsolved 
etymologieal eonundrum. 

appro, on. Coll. : abhr. on approbation or 
apjyroval (things), from ca. 1870 (H., 5th ed.); 
on approbation (persons): from ea. 1900. 

apree la gare ; appray la guerre. Sometime, or 
never: military c.p. : 1916-18. Kx Fr. a pres la 
guerre, after the war. 

April gentleman. A man newly marri(*d : eoll, ; 
C. 16-17. Greene. Ex the popularity of marriages 
in April. 

apron and gaiters. A bishop: a dean roll. 
(— 1913). Arthur H. Dawson's Diet, of Slang. 

apron-rogue. A laliourer, an artisan : C. 17 eoll. 
(In C. 17 S.E., apron-man.) 
apron-squire. See apple-monger, 
apron-steing hold or tenure. An estathold only 
during a wife's life : late C. 17-19 eoll. Day, 167S. 
‘To hold by the apron-strings, i.(>. in right of ho- 
wife ' (Apperson). 

apron-strings, tied to (or always at) the (or a 
WOman^S). Dangling after a woman, C. 18 ; under 
jK'ttieoat government, C. 18-20. 

apron-up. Pregnant : lower and lowi'r-middli' 
class eoll. : C. ltt-20 ; ob. Because modest women 
tend, in pregnancy, to use their ajirons as ‘ di.sguisc . 

apron-washings. PortiT : jiroletarian (— PH)3) ; 
ob. F. & 11., revd.sed. Ex brewers’ jmrters' aprons. 

aproneer. A sho|)keeper ; ea. 1650- 1720; eoll. 
During the Civil War, a Koundhead. On the other 
hand, aproner (ca. 1600^0) = a- barman, a vs alter, 
’appy dosser. See dosser. 

aqua pompaginis (or pump-). Apotlunaries' 
Latin for water from the well ; C. 18 (‘arly P.«. 
Harrison Ainsworth, drawiniz heavily on Fgau a 
Grose, uses the term several tunes. 

aquarius. ‘ Controller of evening bath “ .s(>t ” ’: 
Bootharn School s. (latt‘ (J. 19 -20) verging on j. 
Anon., Ihet. of Bootharn Slang, 1925. 

aquatics. A game of cricket playi'd by the oars¬ 
men ; th(‘ playing-field u.sed by them: Eton; 
mid C. 19-20, 

ar I Ah!: low' eoll,: C. 19-20. Manehon. 
I.e. ah with ‘ r ’ rasped. 

Arab, city Arab, street Arab. A young vagrant ; 
a poor boy playing much in the streets. Coll >, 
by 1910, S.E. : respectively — 1872, 1848, ca. 1855. 

Arabs ; Arab merchants. ‘ The Indian mer¬ 
chants and shopkeepers in Natal are locally, but 
erroneously known by these designations, 'j’hey 
are chiefly Mohamrnedan.s and are also known as 
“Bombay merchants”,’ Pettman : from early 
ISttO’s. 

arbor vitae. Lit., the tree of life, i.e. the penis : 
late C. 18-20; ob. Grose, 3rd ed. Pedantic. 

’Arbour !, our. A Melbourne c.p. at vSydney's 
expense : C. 20. Sydneyites Ixdng apt to boast 
about their very beautiful harbour; in retaliation 
they gibe at Melbourne’s rather smelly river, the 
Yarra : see Yarra. 

Arbroath ! A Scottish ejwrting c.p, (from 
Sept. 6, 1885) to anyone boasting. Because on 
Sept. 5, 1885, Dundee Harp defeated Aberdeen 
Rovers by 35-0 and sent a telegram to their great 
rivals Arbroath, ‘ You can’t beat this to which 
Arbroath, having the same day defeated Bon Ac¬ 
cord, in a Scottish (’up Tie, by 36-0, rephed, 
‘Can’t we ? ’ Athletic News Football Annual, 
J935-6. 

♦arch-cove or rogue. As c., the leader of a gang 
of thieves : from ca. 1600 to 1800. The latter as s.. 


a confirmed rogue, from oa. 1650; playfully, 
C. 18-19. In c., arch principal ; confirmed ; 
extremely adept. Areft-doU or doxg, however, is the 
wife of an arch-cove : Grose, 2nd ed. 

archdeacon. Merton ale, stronger brew : Oxford 
University, C. 19-20 ; ob,—2. The ArchdeaCOD, 
H.M.S, Venerable : nav'al ; C. 20 ; Bowen. Kx 
that dignitary’s ‘ style 

archduke. A comical or an eccentric man : lat<‘ 
C!. 17-18. (4ro.se, 3rd ed. Perhaps suggest<‘d by 
the Duke in Measure far Measure. 

Archer up! (He, etc., is) safe; or, bound to 
win: London c.p.: 1881-6, Kx the famoin 

jockey, Fred Archer, who (d. 1886) sprang into fame' 
in 1881. 

archideclyne ; archiemander. Incorrect for 
architricline (C, 15), arrhimandnie (lati* ('. 16 20). 
O.K.D. 

Archibald. The air-bum]) over the lorner of the 
Brooklands acroilrome next to the sewage farm • 
aviation; ca, 1910 14. Kx youths fondiu'ss lor 
bestowing jirojxu' nanu's on inanimate obje-ets. \\ . 
Wh<me<‘ |H'rhaj)s .\rchie, v. 

Archibald, certainly not I No ' : < .]>. ofca. P.»i:’. 
29. Kx a music-hall song having this refrain. 
(F. & Gibbons.) 

Archie. An anti-aircraft gun ; oee., sik li a 
guniHT : military: from 1915. Peilia]»s(‘\ .{/(In- 
bald, but cf. : 

Archie; gen. archie, v.t.. gen. in jiassivin 'I’n 
shell (an aviator and his 'jilane when they an*) in 
the air ; militarv aviation ; liom 1915. Prob. e\ 
Archibald, (j.v. W. 

archiemander. Sec archideclyne. 

*ard. Hot, both of objects and of jiersoiis or 
passions: ('. 17-enrly 19 c. Kx J'r. aident. 

ardelio(n). A busybody: ('. 17; coll. Never 
properly acc limatised, J'’lono , Burton. Fx L. 
aidelio ex aide re, to be zealous, 

ardent. Sfuntuous luiuor ; Socielv : I87t» ; 

t by 1920. Ware. ardent /h. 

are we down-hearted? A mihtarv c .j*. of the 
G.W. (for V'anant and elaboration, sec* l> ^ 1’., 
p. 194) ; orig (ca. 199<t) })olitical but soon gt>n. 

area-sneak. A sneak haunting arc'as in order to 
thieve (\'aux, 1812; Dickens, 1838). ('oil.; S.F. 

by 18H(»at latest. Fora lengthy list of English and 
(Continental synonyms for a thief .sec E. tV 11. 

aren''t ; amt. Bi'sj). coil, and sol. lor are not : 
('. 18 29.-—2. Sol. \oT am not, is not. -3. Have not : 
.‘•'ol. ; (’. 19 29. I.e., 'an't han't haven't. 

areoplane. An aeroplane : sol. : from ea. 1912. 
By -ero- . ■ -reo. (’f. airoplane and airi/plune. 

arer. A (.’ockney term of ca. P.MMi 15. as in 
Ware’s (luotation, ‘ \Ve are, and what s more, we 
can’t be any arer i.e. more so. 

’arf. ’Alf, i.e. half: CockiK'V sol.: C. 19 20. 
Esp. m 'arf a mo (or tick-) : late ('. 19 29. Wanu 
’arf-and-’arf. Ale and jiorter mixed ecjually : 
(!ockney ; from ca. 1839. Gf; 

arfarlanarf. Drunk: CockiU'y (— 1999); ob. 
Ware. Lit., half, half, and half; applied orig. to 
one who has had many an arf-and-arf, cj.v. 

arg. To argue: low(— 1993). F, & H., revised, 
argal ; argol-bargol. In Shakcsjieare, argal 
therefore : obviously corrupted from ergo. Argol- 
bargol, unsound reasoning, cavilling,—as v., to 
bandy words,—is of the C. 19- 20 (ob.) and seems to 
bo echoioally rhyming after willy-nilly, h>ocu8-pocus, 
etc. Moreover, The Times, in 1863, used argal as 
= quibble, and Galt, forty years earlier, employed 
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the adj. argol-bargotous^ quarrelsome ; argy-bargy 
(— 1887) is mostly Scottish. Note, however, that 
argh, to dispute about, dates from ca. 1589. 

argol. Incorrect for botanic archil or orchil : 
mid-C. 18-20 ; ob. O.K.D. 

'*'argOt. ‘ A term used amongst London thieves 
for their secret . . . language H, : c. (— 1859); 
t by 1920. The Fr. argot, proyx'rly cant, loosely 
slang.—2. For its misuse as -- ‘ slang ’, see intro¬ 
ductory chapter of Slmig : 1849, The. Quarterly 
lierlew, ‘ Some modern argot or vulgarism ’. 

argue the leg off an iron pot. To be, on one 
occasion or many, extremely argumentative : 
coll. ; from ca. 1880. Also argue a dog's tail off : 
coll. {— 1909). F. & H., revised. 

argue the toss. ‘ To dispute loudly and long ’ : 
low : from ca. 1910. li. &, P. 

argufy. To signify : mid-C. 18-20 : low coll, 
and dial. Smollett, 1751. Ex argue on speerhtfo. — 
2. ifencc. to fxjsttT with argument: nl. : 1771, 

Smollett : ob.—9. Hence, v.i., to argue, wrangle r 
id. : 1 Silt*. Maria Edgeworth. The commonestsen.se. 
argy-bargy. See argal. 

ariCO vein. A varicose vein : C. 19-20 sol. ; ob. 
Ware Intlucnced by haricot [beans). 

Aristippus. Canary wine : C. 17 ; Middleton, 
‘rah Arif^tiiipus, sparkling sherry’. Ex the 
bedonistu' Creek jihilosopluT. 

aristo. An aristocrat : dated by the O.E.T). Sup. 
at lS(i4, but p<T)ia}).s rather from ca. 1790 and 
fHThaps intlueia'cd by I’r. s. 

aristocrat. A ‘swell’, a ‘toff’: C. 19-20; 
coll., but at no tinu' at all gen. 

aristocratic vein. (Cen. y>l.) A blue vein : 
theatrical coll. (— 1909); ob. Ware. Cf. S.E. 
blue bUtml. 

Aristotle. A bottle: rhyming s.: late C. 19 20; 
ob 'The h’renuig yeirs, Aug. 19. 1991. 

*ark. See arkman. —2. A barrack-room chest : 
military coll. (— 1909); ob. A survival ex S.E. 

ark, be (or have come) out of the. To lx* viwy 
old or very stah* : coll.: C. 20. Lyell, ‘Good 
Heavens ! This ehee.se must have come out of the 
Ark ' ’ 

*ark and win(n)8. A sculler; a row-lniat ; c. : 
late C. 18 niid 19. Grose, 1st cd. Se<* ar kman . 

ark-floater. An aged actor : C. 19. Ex Soah's 
ark --- floal->, the footlights. 

*ark-pirate. A thief ‘ working ’ navigable rivers : 
nautical c. {“• 1829) ; t by 19(K), Egan’s Grose. 

♦arkman. A Thames wat-erman : C. 18-19; c. 
or low. Ark, a boat, is not e. excejit jKThapa ca. 
1750 1850. Theneo ark-ruff{ian), a fresli-w'nter 
thief: c. ; C. 18-inid 19. ^4 yew (anting Diet., 

1725. 

arks. A sol. pronunciation (— 1874) of 11., 
5tli ed. Cf. arsl, ax. 

Arleens. Orlt'ans plums: Cockney coll. Ue- 
corded by liaumann, 1887. 

arm, as long as one’s, ^'crv long .- coll.; late 
C .19-20. 

arm, chance one’s. See chance your arm I 
arm, make a long. To stretch one's arm after 
something: from ea. 1880; coll. 

arm, under the. (Of a job) additional: tailors' 
(— 1909). F. & H., revised. — 2. No good: 

tramps’ c. (~ 1995). Also under the crutch. 

Arm-in-Tears ,* Arminteers. Armenti^res : mili¬ 
tary : from late? 1914. Immortalised in that 
lengthy, scabrous, humorous song. Mademoiselle 
from Arminteers (for which, see osp. B. & P.). 


♦arm-pits, work under the. To avoid being 
hanged, to commit only {x;tty larcenies : c.; C. 19. 
Vaux, 1812. 

arm-props. Crutches: coil.: from ca. 1820; 
t by 1910. Moncrieff, 1821. 

arm the lead. ‘ To fill a small cavity with tallow 
to bring up a sample of the bottom ’ when sounding 
the depth: nautical: mid-C. 19-20: coll. >, by 
1900, j. Bowen. 

armadillo scout. An aerojdane introduced by 
Armstrong-Whitworth in 1918 : Air Force s. 
verging on j. ; t i>y 1925. F. & Gibbons. 

armado. Incorrect for armada : C. 16-17. 
Shakesjwarc, Comedy of Errors, III, ii. 

Arminteers. See Arm-in-Tears. 

armour, be in. To be pot-vabant : lat(‘C. 17-18. 

B. E. Cf. Dutch courage and ja-rbaps the (’. 17 pro¬ 
verbial armour is light at table (Afiperson). 

armour, flght in. To use a ‘ Fn nch letter ' : ca. 
1780-1849. Grose, Ist ed. 
arms and legs (,all). Weak lH*er : witliout hodg. 

C. 19-20.—2. Hence, weak tea : military : C. 20. 
F. & Giblxms. 

arm’s length, work at. To work at a disadvan¬ 
tage ; clumsily : coll. - ' S.E, ; (\ 19-20 ; ob. 

arms of Murphy, in the. Asleep : low (— 1909). 
F. k H., revised, l.c. Morpheus. 

Army rocks. See almond rocks. 

Army Safety Corps. See Ally Sloper’s Cavalry. 
Army Service C*nts. The A.S.C.: infantrymen’s 
pejorative : G.W. 
amt. See aren’t, 
arra. See arrow. 

arrah ! An Anglo-Irish expletive of emotion, 
excitement: coll.: late C. 17-29. 

array. To thrash, flog; afllict ; disfigure, be¬ 
foul : ironically or jocularly coll. : late C. 14—16. 
Cf. dre.ss down, dressing down, 
arrect. Sol. for aret, to impute (C. 14-17) : 
C. 15-16. (O.E.D.) 

arrest. Eitlier sol. or cat achrestic for wrest : late 
C. 16 20. 

arri I An exclamation of astorii.shmont or vexa¬ 
tion : Midland l)l^l^icts of South Africa: coll.: 
from early 1880's. Ex Hottentot are, Pettmaii. 

arrival. An enemy shell arriving—and bursting 
—in the English lines ; military coll. : from 1915. 
B. & P. Cf. theirs. —2. A landing of the cornpletest 
mediocrity : Koyal Air Force’s : from 1992. 

arrow. Sol. for erer a, any: mid-(\ 18-20; 
slightly ob. Fielding; Smollett, 1771, ‘1 now 
carries inv head higher than arrow private gentle¬ 
woman of Vales.' Occ. arra : C. 19-20. 

’Airy and ’Arriet. A typical costermonger and 
hks, or any, coster lass ; hence, any low-bred and 
lively (esp. if not old) man and woman. Popu¬ 
larised by Milliken. From ca. 1870 ; coll. Whence 
'Arryish, ‘ costermongerish ’, ^mlgarly jovial; coll. ; 
from ca. 1880. Also, 'Arry's worrier, a concertina : 
Cocknc*y : 1885 ; ob. W are. 

ars musica. The ‘ musical arse ', i.(‘. tlic iK)dex : 
late C. 18-19. Grose, 1st ed. Ihinning the L. for 
musical art. 

arse. Posterior; buttocks. Until ca, 1660, S.E. ; 
then a vulg. Ca. 1700-1990, rarely prints in full : 
even B.E. (1690) on one occasion prints as ‘ ar— 
and Grose often omits the r, w hile Frederic Manning 
(d. Feb., 1995) was in Jan., 1990, considered ex¬ 
tremely daring to give its four lettery in his magnifi¬ 
cent W'ar-novel. Her Prit'ates We. 
arse, v.t. To kick (C. 19-20), to dismiss, cap. 
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from a job (G.W.); a.—2. arseoflf, v.i., to depart, late 
C. 19-20 s. 

arse, anchor one’s. AC. 19 20 variant of anchor, 
bririff . , ().v. 

arse !, ask my. I don’t, know ! : low : mid- 
C. 19-20. Manrlion. Neo also ask mine . . . 
arse, grease a fat sow in the. Sec grease . . . 
arse, hang an or the. 'fo hf)ld or hang back; to 
hesitate timorously : C. 17-20 coll. ; ob. 

arse !, so is my (t mine). A low c.p. of increilulitv 
or eonti'mpt : C. 17 20. donson.— Also kissmine 
OT 7t) If arse > : C. lS-20. Swift. 

arse, thickest part of his thigh is nearest his. Sec 
hamdudgeon. 

arse about, v.i. To fool about, waste time: 
C. 20 8. In late C. 18-19, (v.i.) to turn round: a 
vulgarism. 

arse and sh*te through his ribs, he would lend 
his. A e.p. ap[)lied to ‘anyone who lends his 
money inconsiderati'lv Grose, 2nd ed. : ea. 1780- 
18G0. 

arse-cooler. (Women's dress, (b 19) a bustle, 
arse-crawler or -creeper. A sycophant: low 
eoll. : latv C. 19-20. 

arse-foot. A jienguin : (nautical) coll. (— 1598); 
Florio. Goldsmith ; j by 1880. Because its feet are 
placed so far back. 

arse from one’s elbow, not to know one’s. To be 

very ignorant : lower-elassc'.s' : late C. 19-20. 

arse-holes (to you) ! A low eontemptuous int<‘r- 
jection ; late C. 19-20. Ex arseJiole, a vulgarism 
for the anus : C. 19 20. 

arse if it was loose, he would lose his, A c.p. ‘ said 
of a careless person’, Grose, 2nd <‘d. * ea. 1780- 
18f)t1 ; hut in a more gen. form C. 1<). Xov/ailays we 
say . . . head . . . 
arse off. See arse, v. 

arse off, tear one’s. To v ork furiously: low 
{— 1923). Manehon. 
arse on . . . See bandbox, 
arse over turkey. Head over heels : low : late 
C. 19-20. Ill military s., e‘'p. ottieers', it :in 1916, 
ack over tock : which suggestH an original arse over 
top. 

Arse-ups, the. The 4th Battalion of the X.Z. 
Kifle Brigade : New Zealand military in G.W. pjx 
the shape of the battalion shoulder-patch. 

arse upwards. In good luck ; luckily ; coll. : 
C. 17-20. Ksp. rise u'ith. ones . . . (Kay.) 
arse-worm. ‘A little diminutive Eellow' 

B. E. : late 0. 17-18. 

-arsed. Having a — arse: C, 16 20 ; see arse, 
n., for status. Heywood, 1562 {hare-arst); Cot- 
grave. O.E.D. 

arser. A fall on one’s behind : mostly hunting 
and turf: C. 20. E.g. Evelyn Waugh, A Handful 
of Dust, 1934, ‘ You just opened your bloody leg.s 
and took an arser.’ 

arsmetry. A late C. lO-t^arly 17 sol. (after 
geemietry) for f arsmetik,arsmctric or -vk, arithmetic. 
(O.E.T).). 

arst. Asked : a C. 18-20 sol. Cf. arks and ax, 
qq.v. 

arsty ! Slowly! ; slow do’WTi ! : Regular Army : 
late 0. 19-20. (B. & P.) Ex Hindustani ahisti. 

0pp. jildy. 

arsy-varsy, adv. Head over heels, esp. with fall, 

C. 18 20; adj., preposterous, topsy-turvy, mid- 
C. 17-19. Ex varsy, a rhyming addition, properly 
versy, L. versus (turned), and coll. 

arter. After .* a C. 17-20 sol. Cf. arst. 


arterial. Abbr, arterial road: 1931 : coll.— 

soon, pro!)., to be S.K. 

artesian. Beer made in Australia; Australian; 
ca. 1880-1914. 

artful dodger. A lodger: rhyming s. (— 1857), 
‘Dueange Anglieus.’—2. An export thief: ca. 
1864-1900, perhaps ex the character in Oliver Tu'ist. 

artful fox. A box: musie-hall rhyming s. : 
1882 ; t b.v 1916. Ware. 

Arthur, King. See ambassador. Grose, Ist cd. 
artic. Arctic : sol. : late C. 19-20. 
artichoke. See hearty choke, 
artichoke ripe. To smoke a ; rhyming s.: 
ea. 1855-80. II., Ist ed. 

article. A girl, a woman: ca. 1810 70. Lex. 
Hal. —2. (kmtemptuons of any jierson : from ca. 
1856; eoll. ‘ J)lleang(^ AnglieusIst (*d. E\ ‘ its 
common use in tradi* for an iBun of eominodity. as in 
the ])hrfase] “ What's the next article ” of the 
mod. shopkeeper', E-lbl). 

article, the (very). The ])re('ise thing ; the thing 
(or person) most needed. Coll. I^Yoni ea. 1856. 
Trollope. 

article of virtue. \’irgins; ca. 1850 -1914. 
Punning virtue, {objets de) verlu. 

articles. Breeches, trousers; C. IH-I9. Grose, 
2nd ed.—2. In c. of 1780-1836, a suit of clothes. 

artillery, es]». the heavy. ‘ Jhi: wigs ’; con¬ 
vincing or very imjiortant/ n'asons ; eoll, ; from 
late 1916 ; ob. 

artUleryman. A drunkard ; low ( — 1963) ; t by 
1919. F. & 11., revisi'd. Ex ikhmiu ss, 
artist. A }>erson ; ‘chap’, ‘ b'llow ': from ca. 
HM>5. a. merrhani, chap, nistomer. -2. the ArtistS. 
TIk” Artists' Kitles : military eoll. : C. 26. 

arty. Artistic : esj). spuriously or atfeetedly 
artistic in praetici', tbeorv, or manners : eoll ; 
C. 26. Ct. : 

arty-and-crafty ; arty-crafty. Artistic but not 
notably u.seful or eomlortabh* ; eoll.: resj). 1962 
and ea. 1926. (O.E.J).) 

-arv- for -ath-, as in farvrr (futh(’r) and nnver, 
and for -arth, as in farver (farther), is tyjiical of 
Cockney. 

Arvemus. A frequent error for Jeer/iw-v, (“sji. in 
C. 26. (V'lrgii,/f/riVj.v descensus Arernn.) 

ary. Kver a (of which it is a corruption) ; any 
. , . whatsoever: a C. 19-26 sol. i’erhaji.s iniiii. 
ex arrow, q.v. 

as. lielative pronoun - that; who, wliieh. In 
C. 18 i!6, sol. ; {ireviously, M.E. (Uiwards, S.E. 
(It survives also in dial.) -2. As eonjunelion that. 
(Variant as Iww.) See how, as. 

— as —. Very — ; e.g. drunk as drunk, very 
drunk; coll.: nud-C. 19 20. Perhaps ex — as 
can he. 

as ... as they make ’em. Utterly; very. 
Esp. with bad, drunk, fast, mad. Enmi ca. 1880. 
Coll. 

as ever is. A (mostly lower elasses') eoll. c.p.- 
tag, enifihasising the preceding statement: C. 20. 
lb Sayers, Unnatural DexUh, 1927, ‘ This very Whit¬ 
suntide as ever is ’. Ex dial. (— 1898): PkD.l). 

as how. See how, as. 

as such. See such, as.— ^ that. Sec that, as. 

Cf. as hov) (at how, as). 

as (he, 1, etc. ) used to was. As (he, I, etc. ) used trO 
be : c.p.: C. 20. Somerset Maugham, Cakes and 
Ale, 1930, * I’m not so young as 1 used to was.’ 

as why P Why is that T Why ?: sol.: 1742, 
Fielding. (O.E.H.) 
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as you were. ‘ Used ... to one 'W ho is going too 
fast in liis asHertions ’ (— 1K()4) ; post-War, 

‘Sorry ! niy mistake.’ (kdl. Kx Army. 

ash-cat. A lireman in tlie Merchant Service: 
nautical, csp. naval : late (’. Bowen. 

ash cookie. A ne’erdo-well : South African eoll. 
( ' 1!)1 .’{). JOk (ish rodhif, a dough (‘ake ‘ roasted in 
th<* aslu's ()1 a wood lire ’ (Peltinan), itself e.\ 
J>utch Ixnr/c, a cak(‘. 

ash-plant. A light cane carrii'd hy suhalterns: 
rnililary eoll. : ]H7(t; oh. Ware. J'^x its material. 

Ashes, the. ‘ 'I Ik* symbolical remains of English 
cricket taken hack to .Au.straha ’ (S.().U.); IHHl*. 
Also ii'iii. ri ff/nii or rcroi f r, or losf thr A.s7/r.>f, to \Mn 
or los(' a senes of lest ma1ih<-s (from the English 
jioint (>l \icu); ISSIJ (W. ,1. J.,c\sis). Coll.; m 
C. “A I S !•: 

Asia Minor. Kensirigt(tn and Ihiyswali r (Lon¬ 
don. W S and W’.L’), ex I lie large nuniher of retired 
Indian Civil s(r\ants there resident ca. l.stit) lUln : 
London : ea. ISSO ItllT). 

(Asiatic) Annie. ’ A 'I’urki.sh heavy gun at the 
1 >ardaneiles ' ; inilitarv : Jltlo. E. tV' < dhhons. 

asiiiego, ocr . assmego. A htth' ass : 17. 2. .A 

t"ol <’ 17 I S. Shakespeare has ‘ An Asinu o may 
tutor tic e, 'I’hou . . . Asse.' K.\ Sp (O.lkli.) 

ask another I Don't he silly ’: (’oekney e p. 
addn--M d to one who asks a stale riddle; lM»n, 
ole Ware. 

ask bogy. An evasive repl\ : nautieal mid- 
C IS S<>a wit, sa\s Crose, for ‘ask mine 

a s( ■ Cl' /te/v. (j.v. 

ask tor it. I'o incur fo<i!i'-hlv ; l>e fooh'd un- 
neei-s.iril \, ludcroUsK eoll- C L’o . theO.E.l). 
(Sup.) dates It at LMi'.t, hut it i" at least lour \ears 
oldei. ('f. hin/ )( 

ask mine, (m c. Id i’<>) my, arse I A low coll, 

eva-i\e reply; luldC IS L'(l; ong nautical. 
tiPose, 2nd ed. Cf. the C. 20, ‘ Cod knows, (lor) I 
don t 

ask out. do invite to (an) entertainment : eoll. : 
from late iSSds. O.lvl). (Su[).). 

asker. A heggar : euphemistic s. : 18r>8, lieade ; 
oil. E.D.I). 

'•'askew. -A cup: e. of ca. load 1 hot). Harman. 
?et\mo|og\. I’loh an (-rror for o ^/o a , 

asking, not you by your. A c.p. reply (late 
(' <'arl\ Id) to ■ \\ ho ow ns thi.s ? ’ Cl. the late 
(’. Id 'Jit N()//< lilt bettn jd! yoar (health). 

askmg !, that's, l.e. when you shouldn't, or 
when 1 slcMildn t reply; coll, c p. : late C. Id— 
20 . 

aspect. (A look of) ardour; henc<\ impudence: 
Hatton Cardmi district (London): C. 20. Ware. 
I'ix It. as I It (Id < 

aspidestr(i)a. lncorn*cl for asj)iflistra : mid- 
C. Id 20. (O.E.D.) 

Aspinall. kinamel : ('oH. (— JdOd). Ware. Ex 
the inventor of an oxidised enamel [laint. The v. 
is S.E. 

aspro, take the. See take the aspro. 

Asquith. A Enmch match : military of (J.W. 
Ex Asquith’s too-famouH ‘ Wait and see ’ : .such 
inatche.s often failed to light. 

ass. A compo.sitor : journalists’, ea. 1850-1900. 
Variant, donkey.—2. A very stupid or ignorant 
fKTson : formerly IS.E. ; in C. 20, coll. (N.B., make, 
an ass of is going the same way.)—3. Arse : dial, 
and lat-t^ coll. : C. 19-20. This is the gen. U.S. 
pronunciation, as in Teas Slcsingcr’s The Un- 
possessedy 1934 (London, 1936). 


ass about. To fool about: sehoolhoys’ (— 189f)) 
>, by 1910, gen. (O.E.H.) Cf. ass, 3 : q.v. 

assassin. An ornamental bow worn on the 
femal(5 brea.st : ca. 1900 14. Very ‘ killing ’. 

Assayes,the. The 74th loot liegiment ; from ea. 
1881, the 2nd Battalion of the Higliland Light 
Infantry: military coll.: from 180;{ (Battle of 
Assaye), for them a rmtablf* year. 

assig. An a.ssignatioii, an ajipointmerit : ca. 
1080 1830. B.E. 
assinego. e asinego. 

assinuate. To in.sinuftte : sol. ; 1742, E'lclding 
(O.E.D.). Rare in late C. 19 20. 

assoil, aSSOilment. Catachrestic for soil (to 
Bullv : ilelileiiKuit) : C. Id 20. (O.E.D.) 

assy. A.splialt ; schoolbo\.> : (,'.20. 
ast. To ask : sol. : C. !'.♦ 20. 
astard-ba. Bastard: low; C. 20. .lames Curtis, 
The a lit Kid, 1930. liy trans])o>ition. 

astarrakan. A.strai han (fur) : jocular Cockm y : 
late C. Id 2(». W an . 

aste. Rare c. for money : early C. 17. \are.s. 
Ex adi. old It. c. lor the .^aine. 

astonish me I, you. Well, that's pretty oliMous, 
isn t It ' : inmie c {). ; from ca. Idjo. 

astomsher. An exclamation mark: book- 

woild s ; from < a. 192.'). 

astrologer. . conjuror. 

astronomer. A hor'C that carries Its head high ; 
C. Id. In C. I S < ailed a 

’at. That (chu fly as jironoun) : sol.: (_' 19-20. 
Erancm D. Criersoii, Mm dir at Lama^tir ilati, 
1931, ■"Mr. Croggs ■/’' . . . “'At's my name, 

(iiiv'ner." ’ 

at that. S- e that, at. 

at the high port. At onc(': Mgoroiml\ ; un- 
lH-''itat mgly : vt rw nuieh : military; from ea. 
192.'). l.e. Ill tine style. 

’•'atch. To arrest : tram})''' e. (— R>23). Man- 
ehon. Ex Romany (?) : hut it may uhhr. atihker, 
q.\. 

atcha I All right ! : military : (A 2t). 
atchker. do arrt.sl : central s. {— 1923) on 
calih. Manchon. 

ate. Sol., es}). Coekney, for laloi: C. 19-20. 
* He ate It all.' Baumann. 

atfler. See hatfler. 

Athanasian wench. ‘A forwanl girl, ready to 
oblig*- every man that shall ask her , Crose. Ca. 
1700 IS30. A’anant, qinninqne vult (whosoever 
ilesires) the ojx-ning word.s of the Athan sian 
Cn‘ed. 

Athenteum ; gen. the A. The penis : cultured 
(— RMt3) : vi-ryob. E. A' H., re\i.sed. IVrhaps I'X 
AtheiKvuni, an association of jH-rsons meeting for 
mutual ini})ro\ ement. 

Athie. J'he Athena'iim ; printers’ (— 1887) ; f 
by 1920. Baumann. 

-ation, as used in humorous neologisms, verges 
on the coll. E.g. fnssatinn, a hissing. 

Atkins. See Thomas Atkins. 

Atlantic ranger. A herring: coll. : from ca. 
1880 ; oh. \’anant, sm-rover. 

atmospherics. A eoll. ahbr. of atmospheric 
disturbances {‘ wireless ') : 1928 -f ; by 1935, 

almost S.E. lienee, fig., an irntalile or quarredsome 
or highly strung atmosjihere : 1932 -f*. 

atomy. A very small, a small thin, a small de¬ 
formed jKTson : late C. 10- 19. Coll, by 1700 ; 
from mid-C. 19, S.E. ; slightly oh. Ex anatomy, 
q.v. (variant ot[t)omy) —confused prob. by atom 



ATROCIOUS 

(W). Shakoppearo : ‘ Thou atomy, thou ! . . . 

you thin thing,' Sala : ‘ A miserable little atomy, 
more deformed, more diminutive, more mutilated 
than any beggar in a bf)\vl.’ 

atrocious, ^'ery bad ; execrable ; very notice¬ 
able : coll. ; from ca. 1830.—2. Adv. in -ly : 1831, 
Alford, ‘ The- letter had an atrociously long sentence 
in it ’, F. & H., revised. 

atrocity. A bad blunder; an offence against 
good taste, manners, or morals. 1878. (O.PbD.) 

attaboy ! Go it ! : U.S. (— 1017) ; anglicised in 
1918. F. & Gibbons. The O.F.I). and Collinson 
derive it from ihat's the boy .^ but possibly it repre¬ 
sents at her, boy !, w here //er is sexless ; prob., how'- 
ever, it is a eorruption of the exclamatory U.8. 
fitaboy recorded by Thornton.—2. IleiKic, an appro¬ 
batory exclamation, from ca. 1931, as in 1). Sayers, 
Murder Must Advertise, 1933, ‘ “ Picture of nice girl 
bending down to put the cushion in the corner of the 
[railway] carriage. And t he headline [of the adver¬ 
tisement] ? ‘ Don't let them pinch your seat.' ” 

“Attaboy ! ” said Mr. Bredon [Lord PeterWimsey].’ 
attache case. Incorrect for attache case : C. 2(). 

E. g. frequently in Miles Burton’.s thriller, 'J'o Catch 
a Thief, 1934. 

attack. To address oneself to; eoinmen(M‘. 
From ea. 1820, coll.; after ca. 1860, S.E. due to 
Gallic influenee. 

attackted. Attacked: sol.: C. 19 (prob. earlier)- 
20. Rarely written. Gf. droumded, 
attend to. To thrash: coll.; from ca. 1800. 
Cf, L. anirnadvertere. 
attest. See detest. 

attic ; occ., not before ca. 1850, and now’ ob., 
attic-storey. The head : pugilistic (— 1823). ‘Jon 
Bee ’ ; H,, 1st ed. By 1870 (Dean Alford), gen. 
Cf. upper storey, (\.x. —2. Esp. {he) queer in the attic, 
WTak-minded ; rarely, mad : from ca. 1870. IL, 
5th ed. In C. 20, occ. {have) rats ut the attic (Lyell). 
Ex.—3. Grig. (— 1859), queer in the attic — intoxi¬ 
cated : pugilistic; t by 1890. H., Istcd.—4. The 

female pudend {attic only): low (— 1903); ob. 

F. & H., revised.-—5. Toy) deck of a bus : busmen’s : 
from ea. 1920. The Daily Herald, Aug. 5, 1936. 

attorney. A goose or turkey drumstick, grilled 
and devilled : punning devil, a lawyer working for 
another : 1829, Griffin, ‘ I love a plain beef steak 
before a grilled attorney ’ ; ob. {Attorney as a 
legal title was abolished in England in 1873.)—2. In 
e., a legal adviser to criminals; late C. 19-20, 
ob. 

Attorney-General’s devil. A barrister doing a 
K.C.’b heavy w’ork : ca. 1860-1920. Ware. 

atween, atwixt. Between, betwixt : sol., mostly 
London (— 1887). Baumann. 

au reservoir I Au re voir. Grig. U.S,, ado{»ted 
ca, 1880. In 0. 20 often au rev. 

auctioneer, deliver or give or tip (one) the. To 
knock a jicrson dowm ; ca. 1860-1930. Sala, 1863 
{deliver) ; H., 5th ed. {tip). ‘ Tom Sayers’s right 
hand was knowm to pugilistic fame as the auc~ 
tioneer ’ (Sayers, d. 1865, fought from 1849 to 1860, 
in which latter year he drew, miraculously, with 
Heenan); Manchon. 

audit. Abbr, audit ale, a brew |)eculiar to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and several other Cambridge 
and Oxford colleges; made orig. for drinking on 
audit days; mid-C. 19-20; coll, verging on S.E. 
Guida, 1872. 

audit one’s accounts. See accounts. 

Aug. See Feb. 
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aught. Nought—the cypher; C. 18-20 sol. 
Cf. ought. 

aujence. Audience: sol., esp. Goekney: late 
C. 19-20. G. R. Sims, Anna of the Underirorld, 
1916, ‘ The sjx)rtin’ gents in the aujence ’. 

auld case or gib. An elderly man : Glasgow' coll. 
(— 1934). Ex gib. a tom-cat. 

Auld Homie. The Devil. Mainly Scottish: 
C. 18-20, ob. Ex his horn. For accounts of tlu; 
Devil’s names, see Wet'kley’s Word and Xfuncs, 
1932, and Words/, 1933.--2. The penis: Scots 
(— 1903) A pun on horu, a y)ria])ism. 

Auld Reekie. Grig, the old-town ]iart of Edin¬ 
burgh : late G. 18-ea. 1860. Then the whole city. 
Lit., ‘ Gld Smoky’ ; cf. the Great ^Sniohr, J.ondon. 
Goll. from ca. 1890. 

auly-auly. (Wmche.ster College) a gaiiu* played 
ca. 1700-1840 in Grass Court afttr Saturday after¬ 
noon chapel. A collective game with an india- 
rublMT ball. Supyiosedly cx haul ye, call yc, but, in 
view’ of Winchester's fame in Classics, prob. ex Gk. 
avXy, a court or a quadrangle. 

aunt. A yirocuress, a concubine, a yirostitiitc : 
C. 17-ea. 1830. Mine (or my) aunt, as in Grose, 
Isl ed. Shakesfiearc, 

Summer .songs for me and my aunts. 

While we he tumbling in the ha\ , 

2. Also, at Gxford and Cambridge Gnivt-rsiiles. a 
students' name for ‘ the sister university ' . C. 17- 
J8. Fuller, 1755.— ‘A. A ehihlri’n's ciill. for a non- 
related W’onian (cf. uncle) : i'. 19-20. CT. tie- P.S. 
usage (an aged negress as addr(*s.sed by a child) and 
see auntie. 

aunt, or auntie, go to see one’s. To visit i he w .c.; 

euphiunistic, mostly woriKui's : from ca. 1850. (’f. 

Mrs. Jones, which is occ. Aunt Jones (11., 5th ed.). 

aunt, my. See my aunt. 

aunt !, my ; my sainted aunt ! A mild ext lama- 
tion ; coll.: re.sji. from late 1880's and ca. 1920. 

G.E.I). (Sup.). 

aunt had been my uncle, if my. S( c uncle. 

Aunt Maria. The female 2 )ud(‘nd ; low ( -- 1903). 
F. & IL, rcvi.sed. 

AuntSally. A w'icket-keefXT : cricketers jocular 
coll. : 1898. (W. J. Lew'is.) 

aunt’s sisters. Ancestors : London niublh’-t la^s 
(— 1909); virtually t. Ware. By })uii. 

Aunt Voss. The Vossische ZeituiK/ (fanioii.s Gcr. 
new'spafitT): 1915, The Daily Mail, Dec. 22. 

(Van Wely.) 

auntie,aunty, (kill, form of aa///: fromca. I790. 
Also, like uncle, used by children for a friend of the 
hou.so : C, 19-20.—2. A J2-inch gun: military : 
1915; ob.—3. S<*e aunt, go to see one’s. 

aurev ! Au revoir : from ca. 1920. Gals¬ 
worthy, The White Monkey, 1924. Cf. au rescrroir. 

Aussie, occ. Aussey. Australia: from ca. I8!t5. 
An Australian : from ca. 1905. Both coll, and ong. 
Australian ; jiopulari.sed by G.W. In 1914 also 
adj. Cf. digger, dinkwni. 

Aussieland. An occ. variant, C. 20, of A ussie, 
sense 1. Rare among Australians. 

Austin Reed service, I suppose P,“-just a part of 
the. Included in the service, I presume ? ; all 
free ? : a c.p. of 1936 based on a slogan (1935 ) of 
the well-known men’s dothiers. 

Australasian, n. and adj. (An inhabitant) be¬ 
longing to Australasia: no longer—since ca. 1925— 
used of either an Australian or a New Zealander. 
Cf. the fate of Anglo-Indian. 
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Australian flag. A shirt-tail mckcd up Ix'twot'n 
trousers and waistcoat: Australian, ca. 1870-11)10. 

Australian grip. A hearty hand-shake: Aus¬ 
tralian, ca. 188r)-ini4 ; coll. 

'*‘autem, a chun^h, mid-C. 16-18 c., is the parent 
of many other c. t(‘rrn8, c.j^. autem bawle.r, a parson : 
autem cacMer, a Dissenter or a married woman ; 
autfIll-cackle tub, a Dissenters’ meetin|^-house or a 
pulpit; autem dipper or diver, a Baptist or a pick- 
poc;kot specialising in churches ; autem. <j<Kj{<j)ler, a 
pr(5t<‘nded prophet, or a conjuror; autem jet, a 
parson ; autem prickear, see autem corkier ; autem, 
quaver, a Quaker ; and autem-quaver tub, a Quakers’ 
meeting-house or a desk therein. Perhajw via 
ante III, an anthem. 

autem, adj. Married, esp. in the two c. terms, 
autem cove, a married man, and autem mort, a 
married voman ; C. 17-18. Perhaps ex allham 
(q.v.), a wif{*. 

author-baiting. Summoning an unsuc('(*Hsful 
dramatist before the curtain : theatrical, ca. 1870- 
1000. 

authordox ; unauthordox. Such occ*. (errors for 
orthodox, unorthodox, as would be impossible to any¬ 
one with an (‘leiiK'ntarv know K'dge of (Ireek or with 
even a mod«‘rately st'iisitive ear. 

auto. Abbr. automobile : 1800; coll.; S.E. by 
1010 but never gen. Kx Fr. (S.O.D.) 

*autom, autum. Variants of autem, (j.v. 
automatic. Abbr. automatic revolver: C. 20; 
coll. > S.K. Fsp. in G.W. 

autumn, ('riie season or time of) an execution 
by hanging : low : mid-C\ 10-20 ; ob. ft., 2nd ed. 

avadavat. Incorrect for uz/irn/aru/: 1777, Sheri¬ 
dan. Vul(* cV BurruH. 

avast I Hold on ! ]3e quiet ! Stop ! Nau¬ 

tical : C. 17-20; coll. :>, by late ('. 10, S.E. 
Prob. ex Dutch hou'va.st, hold fast. 

avaunt, give the. To di.smi.ss (a jxtsoh) : late 
C. 16-<*arly 17. Shakesjx*are. Ex avaunt !, lx off’ 
(C. 15 -f ). 

avec. Spirits : Western Front military : 1017- 
18. F. & Gibbons. Ex Fr. cafe avec (coffee with—- 
gen., rum). 

avenue. ]\)ssibility, as in explore every avenue, 
to try all possible means : C. 20 ; mainly jiolitical, 
journalistic, and commercial : soon > coll. ; 
fxrhaps soon to > S.E. 

average man, the. The ordinary jxrson ; C. 10- 
20 ; coll. > S.E. Cf. the man in the street (s. v. street). 

'•‘avering. A boy’s begging naked to arouse com¬ 
passion : c. : late C. 17-<"arly 18. Kennett, 1605, 
has also go a-avering. ? ex aver, to declare (it) true. 

avert, evert, revert. Occ. confused: C. 16-20. 
(O.E.D.) 

aviary. See apiary. 

avoirdupois. Obesity ; jocular coll.; lateC. 10-20. 
•avoirdupois lay. The thieving of brass weights 
from shop counters : late C. 18-mid 19 c. Grose, 
2nd ed. 

avuncular relation or relative. A pawnbroker; 
facetiously coll., ca. 1860-1000. Sala, in 1850, 
speaks of pawn broking as avuncular life. 

awake. To inform, let know : from mid-lSSO’s ; 
ob. ‘ Ducange Anglicus ’, 1st ed. 

•awaste. A c. form of avast as in bing avast, q.v. 
away. Erroneous for tcay : C. 17-18. Hakluyt, 
Smollett. O.E.D.—2. In imperatives, e.g. say 
aiuayt it gives to the phrase a coll, tinge : C. 17 
(? earlier)-20. Galsworthy, 1024, ‘ Boise [kiss] 
away ! To depart; theatrical: oa. 1905-14. 


Ware. Ex melodramatic atvay! —4. In prison : 
low London (— 1900). Ware. By euphemism. 

aweer. Aware : London sol. or, rather. Cockney 
low coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

awful, esp. a penny auful. A ‘ jxnny dreadful ’, 
a blood-and-thunder tale. Ca. 1860-1900.—2. 
(awful.) Offal : Cockney sol. (-- 1887). Baumann. 

awful, adj. A catch-intensive. Apparently 
C. 18 Hcottish, then U.S. (see Bartlett), and ca. 

18- 10 adopted in England. Lamb, 1834: ‘She is 
indeed, as the Americans would express it, some¬ 
thing awful.’ Coll., as is the adv. auful(ly) -- very : 
mid-C. 19-20. In 1859 occurs awfully clever; 
Punch satirised it in 1877 in the phrase, ‘it’s too 
awfully nice ’ ; P. G. Wodehouse, 1907 (see fright¬ 
fully) ; Lyell, 1931, ‘We had awful f^un at my 
brother's party.’ Cf. Society’s post-G.W. use of 
grim for ‘ unpleasant ’. F. & H.: O.E.D. 

•awful place, the. Dartmoor Prison : c. dating 
from the late 1890’s. 
awfully. See awful, adj. 
awright. See orright. 

awhile for a while. IS ca1 achrestic when while is 
purely a n. 

’Awkins. A severe man ; one not to be trifled 
with: Cockney: ca. 1880-1900. Ware, Ex 

.Judge Sir Frederic Hawkins, reputed to be a 
‘ hanging ’ judge, 

awkward. Pn^gnant : euphemistic: late C. 

19- 20; ob, F. & G., revised. Cf. bumjiy. 
awkward squad. Bccruits, esp. a segregated 

group of recruits, commencing to learn to drill or 
having their drill improved : naval and military, 
from ca, 1870 ; coll, by 1890 ; j. by G.W. 

awls and be gone, pack up one’s. To di part for 
good: (low) coll. (— 1756). Prob. awls is a cor¬ 
ruption of all, as Manchon suggests. 

awry, tread the shoe. To fall from virtue : 
C. 16-20, ob. ; coil. ; then, in C. 18-20, S.E. Cf. 
in S.E. take or make a false step. 

ax(e). To ask. Down to ca. 1600, S.E. ; since 
then, sol, {Cf. arks, arst, qq.v.) Chaucer : ‘ If any 
fellow have neede of sapiens [— wisdom], axe it of 
God,’—2. To reduce (exj>ens(‘s) by m(*ans of ‘the 
axe ’ : 1923. Coll. ; S.E. by 1925. (S.O.D.) Cf. : 

axe, the. Keduction of expenses, mainly m per¬ 
sonnel, in the public services : 1922.—2. A body of 
ollicials {quis custodiet ipsos custodes) effecting these 
reductions : 1922. Coll. ; both S.E. by 1925. See ; 

axe, the Qeddes. That reduction of public-ser¬ 
vice exjK-nses whuh was recommended in 1922 by 
Sir Eric Geddes, who aimed at the size of the various 
stalls, llecorded in 1923: coll. : by 1925, S.E. 
and historical. 

axe, where the chicken got the. See chicken 
got . . . 

axe after the helve, send the. (Better, send the 
helve after the hatchet.) To take a further useless 
step; send good money after bad. Coll.; from 
C. 16 ; in C. 19-20, rare but S.E. 

axe in the helve, put the. To solve a doubt. Coll.; 
from C. 16 ; ob. Like the preceding, proverbial. 

axe (or axes) to grind. An ulterior motive, gen. 
selfish. Coll,, orig. (— 1815) U.S., adopted ca. 
1840. At first of politics, it soon widened in 
applicability ; by 1850, moreover, it had > S.E. 

ax(e)-niy-eye, an. A very alert fellow ; cheap- 
jack’s, ca. 1850-1910. Hindley. 
axle-grease. See grease, n., 5. 

Ayrshires. Glasgow and South-Western Railway 
shares : Stock Exchange from ca. 1880. 
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b. A bu" ; coll. ; from ca. 18G0. Also h flat : 
1830 (F. & H., r(5viscd). Ex the inscM-t's initial 
letter and appearance.— -. Tn c., abbr. hi tie, q.v. — 

3. See ‘ A1 2. 

b. and S. ; B. and S. Bramly and soda ; W'hvle- 
Melville, 1808 : s. ' ea. 1800, coll. The h is oce. 
separable', as in ‘ (live me some B in my S Bau¬ 
mann, 1887. 

B.A. Buenos Aires : nautical coll. : late C. 19- 
20. \V. l\lcFe(', Thr lUachcomhcr, 1933. 

B.B. G('n. pi. B.B.'s. A bluejaeket : naval : 
C. 20. F. & Gibbons, lax ‘British Blue', with a 
iion-drawinu-roorn jiun.—2. Bloody bastani ; G. 20. 

B.B.A. Born B*‘lore Arrival : medical students'; 
C\ 20. {Shniq, ji. 189.) 

B.B.C. The British Broadcast in" (Corporation 
(founded ea. 1924) : eoU. ; by 1933, »S.E.-—2. .Any 
broaeleastin," ceirporation : 1933 {The Daily Tele¬ 

graph, early Aii".) ; coll. 

B.B.C., the. The 2.10 a.m. fn'i^ht expre.ss tram 
from London to Wolverliamjiton ; rail w ay men'.s : 
from ea. 1929. 'The Ihuhi Teh graph, Au". l o. 1930, 
It passes throu"}i Basin"stoke, Birminiiliani and 
Cn'Wi'. (T. th( Jhirra, rpv. 

*b.C. A person brininn^ a wholly inadequate 
action for libel: Irom I'a, 1870. Fix the hloatJy 
cat of an actual law.suit. t- 

B.C. Fei' anno domini. 

B.C. play. A ('lassieal drama: theatrical: 
1885; ve'ry ob. Ware. I.e. before Ghnst. 

b.f. A frequent G. 20 coll, (rare bi'fore G.VVG) 
eupheinisin" of blaady fool. Lyell. 
b flat. S('e b, 1. 

B from a battledore, (^r, rarely, from a broom¬ 
stick or, very "en., from a bull’s foot, not to know. 

To be ilhti'rate, extremely ignorant : ri-.Nfi. rnnl- 
C. 1()-17, C. 19, C. 15 29. A batlledon* was an 
alphabet-hornbook. For the lirst phra.se and the 
third, see esj). Apperson's English Pruverhs and 
Prorerhial Phra.^ps. Also not to knotr great A from 
a hatUedore or {great) A from a bull s foot. 

B.H. A bank holiday : non-arisloeratic coll. : 
1880; ob.—2. Bloody liell ; 1928 ((J.E.I). Siqi.). 
Afso bee aitrii. 

B.I.D. Brought In Dead (to the hospital) : 
medical students’ : (k 20. (if. B.B.A. 

b.k.’s. ‘Military ottieer.s in mufti, when out on 
the spree, and not wishing their profe.ssiori to be 
known, apeak of their barracks as the B.K.’s 
FI., 3rd e<i : military (~ 1804) ; ob. 
b.n. Bloody nuisance. C. 20. 

B.N.C. Bra.si'nose College, Oxford : from ea. 
1840: coll. >, by 1900, j, Cf. Jirazen Xose 
College, yon ivere bred in, q.v. 

B.P. The British Public; theatrical (1867) >, 
by 1910, gen. coll. ^V^are.—-2. See Bn^is. 

B.P.N. A Bloody Public Nuisance : (i, 20. Cf. 

B.F. 

b.r. or B.R. A bedroom steward, in the F’irst 
Class : nautical; C. 20. Bowen. 

b.S. A eujihemism for bullshit, q.v. : from ca, 
1910. 

b.t.m. A coll, domestic eupheraiara for bottom 
(po.stc'rior) : late (k 19-20. 

ba-ha. Bronchitis: tailors’: from the 1890’s; 
slightly ob. By delifxirate slurring, 
baa-baa. A sheep: nursery coll, : C. 19-20. 


Ex the sheep's bleat. Cf. bow-ume, cock-a-doodle 
{-doo), moo-eow, quack-gnnek. 

baa-baa (black sheep), go. To bar t he favountn : 
raee-eoursi' s. (— 1932). Slang, pp. 242, 24(5. 
There is, furtlu'r, an allusion to the nursery rhyriu'. 

Baa-Baas, the. The Barhanan Kughy Football 
team; sporting: from ca. 1924. 

’'‘baa cheat. A slici'p : <•. .- C. IS. Anon., Street- 
Robberies Consider'd [ha cheat), 1728. Lit., ‘ haa 
thing. 

baa-lamb. A lamb (i f. ban-baa, q.v.) ; nur'ii'ry 
coll.: (k 19-29.^—2. (witli cajutals) ll.M.S. Bar¬ 
ham : navuil : (k 20. 

baal! See bale ! 

baas. A master, a manager, a head man of anv 
sort; South Atman coll. : 1785, Sparrman, .! 

Voyage to the ( 'ape of Cooil Hope . . . from lii'd 
to Hit). FX Butch biKis, master, foreman. J’eft 
mann.---2. 'Fhe ti'rm of address to the skippi'r ol a 
Buteli shif) • nautical eol). : (k 19 29. Bowen. 

Bab, the. Straits of Babe] .Mandeb: 

nautical : (k 17 IS. W. 

baba. A coll , gen. a elnid s. variant of ]»i]>a . 
(k !'.♦ 29 In lull' (k It; 17. bah. 1 In .\nglo- 
Indian coll., a child. Es 'furki baha inliuenecd h\ 
our babg. Vuh' iV Burnt II. 

babbie, babby, \('('ativf, Bal)v; coll.: late 
C. 19-20. F;.\(' 16 29 dial 

babbler; babbling brook. A cook: (' 2ti • 

re.'-p, militarv, ex the lattt r; and gen. rhvming s. 

B. A P. ‘ 

babe. The latest-eh'i'led inemhrr of tie- IIoum' 
of Gornmons : opp. jathfr rf the house. Farlia- 
nu'titarv coil. ; from ra. 1879. 
babe, kiss the. See kiss the babe, 
babe in the wood. A erimmal m the stocks or the 
]ullor\ : late G. 18 early 19 Grose, Lst ed. ~2. 
in (k 20, t he pi. - dll e. 

babe of grace. Bee defme.s tlie pi. as ‘ sanetifii'd 
looking persons, not so' : fast soi letv : eu. 1829 
49. 

babes. A gang of disn-putahles that, at an 
auction, forbear to bid against, tlie lugger dealers, 
their reward, drinks and or cash. J''rom ea. 1869 
ob. IF, 2nd ed. (.'L kno< k onf';. (\.\\ 

Babies ; Baby Wee-Wees. Buenos Am-s Water 
Works shares: Stock Fixehange ; Irom ea. 1879. 
The shorter ex the longer, which eomluni's an 
acrostic with a pun on Water Works and wee-ure 
(urination). 

babies’ cries. A variant of baby's cries, (|.v. 
baboon. Fkg. for a pi-rson : like a])e, tins is in 

C. 20 considered low coll. 

Babsky. A wind sivept part of Livi rpool ; 
Liverpool: 1886. W’are. l.e. Bay o' Bis< ay. 

baby. A twopinny bottf' of soda wati'r: 
pubhe house : ea. 1875-1900. Ware. - 2. A girl; 
sweetheart; U.S. (ea. 1910), adojited ea. I 930 .—;{* 
‘The IF.N'.A.S. small Sopwitli aenqilaiie in the 
early days of the War ’ : naval : ^914-16. Bow en. 

baby, the. A diamond-mining sifting mai bine : 
Vaal Pviver coll. (— 1886); ob. Fix Bahe, its 
American inverit.or. Pettman, who notes B/5i/, to 
sift ground with this machine : from mid I880's. 

Baby Act, plead the. To excuse oneself as too 
inexperie-iced : from ea. 1900 ; ob. Ex.— 2. ‘ d’o 
plead minority as voiding a contract ’ ; coll. : 
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from late ISOO’s. Ex the plea of infancy in its legal 
sense. 

baby and nurse. ‘ A small bottle of soda-water 
and t wo-pennyworth of 8])iritin it’ : public-house: 
ca. 187b-ll)0(). Ware. C’f. haby, q.v. 
baby bunting. bunting, 
baby crying, the. The bugle-call to defaulters : 
military : late C. lO-UO ; ob. E. & Giblioris. Cf. 
ang(i\s tvhiffpcr, 1. 

baby-farmer or -stealer. A male or a female 
courter or hjver of one much y(»ungcr, very young : 

C. 20. 

baby-maker. The jK*nis : euphemistically jocu¬ 
lar ; late C. 10-20 ; oh. 

baby- or baby’s-pap. A cap: (mostly under¬ 
world) rhyming .slang : ca. 1855-1000. ‘ l)ucange 

Angliciis 1857. 

baby-snatcher, (hie who mames a jKTson much 
youni.'t r ; jocular coll. ( — 1027). Collinson. 

baby spot. S(c Moving-Picture Slang, §0. 

Baby Wee-Wees. Sec Babies. 

babyIon{lt)ish. G. 10 Winchester College for a 
drcs'-ing gow n : ex lkibylon{xt)\sli (jarment. 

baby’s cries. Eyes : rhyming s. : from ca. 1020. 
A. llydcr. Jilark (hrl, W kite Lnily, 10,04. 

baby’s head. Meat pudding: na\Hl- C. 20. 
F. (k CddKm.s, ' Suggested by its .smooth, round 
appeurariee.’ 

baby’s public-house. Th<‘ female hreast : pro¬ 
letarian : 1HK4, 'I be Hejenr, Oct. 5. Ware. 

Bacca, the. Tlie exjiros good.s-tram carrying 
folaieeo (including i igaietles) irom Hiisto! to Lon¬ 
don : raihva\men s : fioiii < u. lOlO. Thr Ihnhj 
I'l (njKijih, Aw^*. 15. 1050. ('t tfu Flying 

Fig, the Li(k\ (he Magic ( arjnt, tin Sjianigran, (he 
Spiiil •, also the Faily Fiini, thi Fatly Jiusir, (he 
Farmir’.'i Fay, thi Fudir, and (he Mopjicr ( p. 
These raihv a\men's ni('knames were retogiiibcd as 
oIIk ial in the (I.W.It.'s (luidi to Fconotnical Trans¬ 
port, issued 111 August, 1000. 

bacca, bacco, baccy. Tol»acco : low coll.: 1858; 
ISOd, ISOO, .Munyat. (O.K.l).) Cf. Uuker. —2. 
Hence fnieca-, more gen. baccy box, the mouth ; the 
iK)se ; low ( ~ 1020). .Manehon. 

bacca-pipes. Wlu.sUer.s curled in ringlets (—1880; 
t by 1800). 

baccare !; backare ! Go back, retire ! Ca. 1540- 
ItiSO. Jleywood; I dull ; Lvl.''I ShakesjR*are, 
‘ Jiaeeari' ! you are marvellous forward ' ; Howell, 
IO.'jO. (ApjKTson.) .Jocular on back : jR-rhapH 
Latinised or llaliani.sed back there. (O.E.D.) 

Bacchus. A set of Latin ver.sivs wrilt<'n on Shrove 
Tuesday at Eton : ? C. 18-e‘arly 19 : coll, at Eton 
Coll(*ge. Ex the verses then' written, on that day, 
in ])raise or dispraise ot Bacchus, Anon., Etoniaua, 
1805. 

bacco, baccy, baccy-box. See bacca. 
bach. A bachelor : in ILS. in 1850’s ; anglicised 
ca. 10(»0. Ware prefers baxhe. Cf. ; 

bach, occ, batch, v. To live by oneself, doing 
one’s own work ; orig. like a bachelor. Ex U.S.; 
anglicised ca. 1890. Cf. the n. 

bachelor!, theQ the town bull is a. A semi- 
proverbial c.p. retort incredulous on a woman's 
alleg'd chastity ; mid-C. 17-18, Kay, 1678; ho 
does not, however, restrict it to either women or 
chastity. 

bachelor’s baby. An illegitimate child ; coll., 
mid-C. 19-20. Whitcing, 1899, Kay, ca. 1670, and 
Grose, 1788, have bachelor e (or batcheior's) son. 
baohelor’t fare. Bread, cheese, and kisses: 


C. 18-19. Swift, ca. 1708 (fiublished 30 years 
later). ‘ Lady. . . . Some ladies . . . have prom¬ 
ised to breakfast with you . . . ; what will you 
give us ? ('aUmel. Why, faith, madam, bachelor’s 
fare, bread and cheese and kisses ’ ; Grose, 3rd ed. 

[back. To siqiport by a bet, was }>erliap.s orig. 
(C. 17) eolL, but O.E.lL and S.C.i).—rightly, one 
BUsiRiets—treat it as always S.E.] 

back, on one’s. JV nnile.^h ; utterly puzzled : 
lat<- C. 19-20. Nautieally, on the, hones oj one's back : 
Bo\^ en. 

back, ride on one’s. To fool or deceive a jxTson, 
esp. sucee.s.sfuliy : coll. : C. 18—19. 

back and belly. All over: C. 18-19 familiar 
roll. Keep one b.and b., C. 18-19 coll. ; adumitrated 
in C. 16. 

back and fill. See backing and filling, 
back-biters, his bosom friends are become his. A 

punnmgc.p (ef bosom friend, (\.v.) oi ea. 1700-1840. 
.Swift, ea. 1708; Grose, 1st ed. 

back-breaker. A jRTSon setting, or a thing being, 
a task beyond normal endurance : ('. 18-20 coll. 
The adj., back-breaking, gen. goes with job or V'ork. 

back-breakers. ‘ Old-fashiom'd ship's juimps ’ : 
nautical: late C. 19 20. Bowen. A sjRcial 

ajiplieation of the preceding. 

back-chat. A variant of back-talk, q.v.: ‘A 
slang terra applied to saucy or impertinent replie.8 
Kettman : South African (— 1901) and (? hence) 
Au«5tralian. 

♦back-cheat. A ekiak : C. 18-rarly 19 : e. 
back-cloth star. An actor or actress that plays 
uji-stage. thu.s forcing the others to turn their backs 
to the audience : theatrical (— l!t35). 

back door, a gentleman or an usher of the. A 
Bodomist : mid-C. lK-20, ob. <lro.se, Ist ed. 
flenee back door work, sodomy. Cf. hackgamrnon- 
player. 

back-door trot. Diarrhaa: from ca. 1870; 

ong. dial. Qi. Jerry-go-nnnble. 

back-door trumpet. A mid-C. 19-20 variant of 
ars mu sic a, q.v. 

back down, often a square-back-down. An utter 
eollap.se ; eomplete surremier of claims : from (‘arly 
1^N» s : coll. •, by 1920, iS.E.—2. A severe rebiitf : 
from ca. 1890. 

back down. To vi<‘ld, to retire ; from ea. 1880 : 
coll. bv 1910. S.E. Ex V.S. (1849 : O.E.l).). 

back-ender. ‘ A horse entered for a race late m 
the si'.'ison , F. A: H. : racing coll. : ea. 1889. Ex 
back-end, the last two months of the horse-racing 
season. 

back-hair part. A role ‘ in an liii h t he agony of the 
perfonnaiiee at one point in the drama admits of the 
feminine tres.sea in que.stion floating oA'cr the 
shoulders’: theatrical: 1884; ob. by 1920, f by 
1930. Wan*. 

back-hairing. ‘ Feminine fighting, in which the 
occipital locks sufler severely , \\are: London 
streets’ (— 1909). 

back-band. To drink more than one s share : 
ea. 1850-1910. In G. A. Lawrence's best novel, 
(}uy lAviugsUme, 1857. it ofR’urs as a vbl. n., back- 
hnnding.-^^. back-hand ! Get out of the way ; 
ships’ stokers’ c.p. : C. 20. 

back-handed. Indiivet ; unfair: from ca. 1815 ; 
coll. >, by 1880, S.E. Dickens, 1865, has a back¬ 
handed reminder. Cf. back-hander, 3, q.v. 

back-handed turn. An unprofitable transaction : 
Stock Exchange, ca. 1870-1914. 
back-hander. A drink either additional or out of 
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turn : coll.: oa. 1850-1900. Ex ;—2. A blow with 
the back of the hand : coll. >, by 1870, S.E. : 1830, 
Marryat; Farrar.—3. Hence, a rebuke ; ca. 1800- 
1900 (e.g. in Whyte-Melville): coll. >, by 1900, 
S.E. Cf. baclc-handed, q.v. 

back is up,—Sir, I see somebody has offended you, 
for your. A jeering c.p. addressed to a hump¬ 
backed man : ca. 1780-1850. Grose, Ist ed. See 
back up, adj. 

’^back-jump. To enter (e.g. a house) by a back 
door or window : c. from ca. 1855. H., Ist ed. 

Ex:—2. A back window: c. (— 1812). Vaux. 
Because one jumps from it in escapt*. 

back-mark. See back-marked. —2. Hence, to 
outdistance (easily) : sporting: 1928 (O.E.l)., 

Sup.). 

back-marked, be. To have one's athletic handi¬ 
cap reduced: late C. 19-20 coll., ob. Rare in 
active voice. 

back number. (Of a person) a ‘ has Ix'cn ’ : 
col!. : U.S. (1890 : O.E.l). (Sup.) ) anglicised ca. 
1905 ; by 1935, S.E. IVob. ex the back numbers of 
periodicals. 

Back Numbers, the. The 28th Foot, in late 
C. 19-20 the GlouccsU'rshire Regiment : military : 
C. 19-20. Ex the sphinx worn, as distinction for 
services at the Battle of Alexandria, 1801, on both 
the back and the front of the helmet until 1881. F. 
& Gibbons. 

back of, break the. St'e break the neck or back of. 
back o’ the green. Behind the scenes : theatrical 
and music-halls’ : ca. 1880-1910. Ware, with 
reference to the green curtain and in im|KTfect 
rhyme on scenes. 

back of Bourke. The farthest distance known : 
Australian c.p, ; C. 20, Bourke being a town in 
south-western New South Wales. 

back of one’s neck, talk through (rarely out of) 
the. To talk nonsense ; from ca. 1920. Ex talk 
through one's hat. 

back of the hand down. Briliery : from ca, 1890 ; 

ob. (J. Milne, The Epistles of Atkins, 1902.) 

back out. To retreat from a dilliculty or un¬ 
pleasantness : 1818, Scott: coll. by 1860, S.E. 
Ex lit. sense. 

back pedal ! Steady !; tell that to the marines !; 
c.p.: from ca. 1910. Collinson. Ex cycling. 

back-racket. Atu-quoguc: coll.; r. 17-18. Ex 
the S.E. sense, ‘ the return of a ball in tennis ', 
S.O.D. 

back-row hopper. A sponger afft'cting tavern.s 
haunted by actors : theatrical (— 1909): virtually f. 
Ware. 

back-scratching. (A) flogging: naval: late 
C, 19 early 20. Bowen. (As sycophantic flattery, 
it is S.E.) 

*back-SCUttle. Same as back-slang it, q.v. : c. of 
C. 19 .—do or have a back-scuttle, to possess a woman 
a retro : low : mid-C. 19-20. 

back-seam, be (down) on one’s. To be out of 
luck, unfortunate. Tailors’ (— 1887). Baumann; 
Whiteing, 1899. Cf. back, on one's, q.v, 
back seat, take a. To retire ; yield ; fail. 

Orig. (1863) U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1880: coll. 
by 1920, S.E. (Thornton.) 

[Back-slang dates from ca. 1850. Slang, pp. 
27tU7.] 

*back-8lang it. To go out the ba^:k way : ca. 
1810-1910: low; prob. orig. c. Vaux; H., 
Ist ed. Cf. 6ttcfc slum. —2. Tn Australia, ca. 1850- 
1905, to seek unoft'ered lodging in the country. 


Morris. Perhaps ex Vaux’s second sense :—3. To 
go a circuitous or private way through the streets 
in order to avoid meeting certain persons : e. of 
ca. 1810-50. Vaux. 

'^back slum. A back room ; the back-entrance 
of a building. ‘ Thus, we’ll give it ’em on the ba/'k 
slum, means, we’ll get in at the back door ’, \'aux, 
1812 : c. >, ca. 1870, low. Cf. back-jump and 
back-slang it. 

back slums. In C. 20, S.E. for very poor urban 
districts, but orig. (— 1821) s. for residf'ulial area of 
criminals and near-criminals, 

back-staircase. A woman's bustle: ca, 1850- 
1900. (Bustle occurs in 1788 : S.O.D.) 

*back-stall. In C. 19 20 ob. c,, an accomplice 
covering a thief. Cf. stall, q.v. 

back-strapped. (Of a ship or a boat) ‘earned 
back into an awkward position by tlie tidt* and hell 
there ’ : nautical coll. : mid-C. 19 -20. Bowen. 

back-talk. Impudence ; verbal rcealcitrunee. 
E.sp. as no back-talk! From ea. 1870; eoll. Ct. 
back-chat. Ex dial. 

back teeth underground, have one’s. To have 

eaten one's fill ; to liave them amash or under 
water — to be drunk. Both are jocular (— 1913) 
and ob. A. II. Daw.soii. 

back the barrer (I.e. barrow). To intervene un¬ 
asked ; low Australian (— 1916). C. .1. Dennis, 
back-timber. Clothing: C. 17-18; eoll. 
back-to-backs, the. Mean, small, thickly set, 
parallel-ranged houses in slums and mining towns. 
C. 20 ; eoll. 

back-tommy. Cloth covering the stays at the 
waist: tailors ; late (’. 19-20. 

back or backs to the wall. Hard ])r(‘sseil. 
C. 19 coll., C. 20 S.E. In (I 16-18 with at lor to. 

back up. To la^ ready to help, ehu'lly in games 
coll, (in ('. 20, S.E.) : Iroin ea. 1 869. 2. \\ in* hester 

College, from ca. 1870 : to call out, (‘.g. lor helji. 

back up, adj. Annoyed, arousi'd. One's back to 
be up, to lx* annoyed, C. 18-19 eoll. ; put or set one's 
back up, to b(', or to make, aniioyiMl, (’.IS 29 eoll. : 
from ca. 1899 both ])hrase.s tended to be eonsi(ier(‘d 
as S.E. though not literary. Siru'c ca. 1879, get one's 
back up, to Ix'come or to make aiino\cd, is the gen. 
form : this, however, has always lx‘(‘n coll. Cf. 
back is up, q.v. 

backare I See baccare ! 

backed. Dead: late C. 17--carly 19. Perhaps = 
set on one's back; B.E. and Gros(‘, however, ex 
plain as ‘on six men’s shoulders’, i.e. eurri«‘d to 
the grave. 

backer, back(e)y. Tobacco: low* eoll.: 1848, 
Dickens (backer). E.D.D. (’f. bacra. 

backgammon-player. A sodonnst : mid-C. 18- 
early 19 ; cf. back dcxir, gentleman of the. 

backgammoner. The same : ca. 1820-80. ‘Jon 
Bee.’ 

background. Retiring; modest: coll.: 1896, 
‘A reticent, background kind of lover’, O.E.D. 
I.e. keeping in the background. 

backhanding, n. Giving gratuities: lower 
classes’ : C. 20. Ex the motion of the donor. 

backmg and filling, vbl. n. and adj. Irresolute, 
dilatory, shifty ; shiftiness, irresolution : coll. : 
from ca. 1840. Ex nautical j. In Barham's use, 
‘ moving zigzag ’, the orig. sense lingers. Bowen 
adds the sense, ‘ lazy ’ ; nautical : ca. 1850-1900. 

backings-up. The ends of half-burnt faggots: 
Winchester College, C. 19. 
backs to the wall. 8eo back to the wall. 
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backsheesh, -shish ; baksheesh, ba(c)k8hee. Ree 
bakshee (the latest form). 

backside. The poBteriors : C. 16-20. Always 
S.E., but ca. 1870-1914 a vulgarism. See Slang, 
p. 138. 

backward, ring the bells. To give the alarm : 
ea. 1500-1890; coll. > S.E. Cleveland, Seolt. 
Ex the practice of beginning with the bass when the 
bells were rung. 

backward in coming forward. Shy ; modest: 
jocular coll, (semi-e.p.) : C. 20. 

backward station. ‘ In the old Coastguard 
Service one that was considered most undesirable, 
frequently on account of its distance from a school ’ : 
coastguardsmen’s coll. : C. 19. Bowen. 

backwards, go. To go to the w.c. 20 ; very 
ob. K. & H., revised. 

backwards, piss. To defecate : low : late 
('. 19-20 ; ob. Ibid. 

backy. A shop-mate, working Indiind another: 
tailors', from ea. 1S70; tjb. —2. See backcr. 

backyard, two feet one. Sei* two feet one back¬ 
yard and ef. IkkUm. 

♦bacon. Se<' bacon, save one’s, 
bacon, a good voice to beg. A e.p. derisive of an 
ill voie<* : late C. 17 IH. B.E, 

bacon, bring home the. See bring home . . . 
bacon, pull. To put one's lingers derisively to 
ine’s nose ; mid-C. 19 2(1. 

bacon, save one’s. To eseajs* narrowly : late 
C. 17 -20; coll, fnun ca. 1750. A. Jiehn, 1(>K2, ‘1 
go [to ehureh] to save my bacon as they Ha\, once 
a month ’ (.Xfqa'rson). lVrha[»s from the days of 
heretics burnt at th<‘ stake ; A yew Cantinij Dirt. 

( 1725), however, says that in this jihruse, fnwnn ' in 
the (’anting Sense, is the Prize, of whatever kiml, 
which KoblsTs make in their Ent<Tf>ri/.e-,(Cf. 
the 1934 advi'rtiseinent slogan, ' Breaklasi on 
Shredded Wheat and save your bacon.') 

bacon-faced. Full-faced; late C. 17-19. Ke- 
eorderl first in Otway. 

bacon-fed. Fat ; greasy ; coll. : lat<‘ C. 16-19. 

(teeiirnng in ShakesjH'are. 

bacon-slicer. A rustic .- coll. : mid (’. I7--«‘arly 
19. Prquhart, 1653. 

bad. Oiftieult ; esp. in fnvl to heat, as in Hawley 
Smart's ]h)st to Fitit.sh, 1KS4 ; coll. Ob. 

bad, adv. Badly : sol. : (_'. 18 (? earlii r) 20. 
( 'f. Inidder, cj .v. 

bad, go to the. To be ruined ; Isa-ome depraved. 
I'rom ea. iHtiO; coll. -, ea. 1910, S.E. Early 
users an* Mis.s Braddon and ‘ Dagonet ’ Sims. Ex 
to the bad, in deficit. 

bad, not. Bather or (patronisingly) quite good : 
upper (hence, derivatively, middle) elaases’ coll. : 
from ea. 18(>0 (Ware); the O.E.l). (Sup.) example 
at 1835 is prob. isolated and }*erhaps inojsTative. 

bad, not half. Fairlv gooil : coll. : from late 
I89()’s. not half. 

bad, taken. Taken ill : (low) coll. : late C. 19-20. 
On taken short. 

bad, to the. In deficit. The O.E.l). quotes an 
example in 1816. Coll. 

bad bargain. A worthless soldier (gen. preceded 
by King's or Queen's) : C. lH-20 ; coll, from 1800. 
(Jrose, Ist ed.—2. Hence, since ca. 1860 (without 
King's or Queen's), any worthless person : coll. 

bad cess to ! Evil l>efall . . . ! Anglo-Irish 
coll.; from ca. 1850 (S.0.1). records it at 1859). 
Prob. ex cess = assessment, levy, rate(8); but 
perhai>8 abbr. success. 


bad egg. A rascal ; a scoundrel; worthless 
fellow'. Orig. (1853) U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1860. 
3'hornton, ‘ . . . The kukou KopaKO^ kukov wov of 
the Greeks.’ 

bad form. Vulgar; rude; unaccepted of 
Society: Society s. : f^roin ea. 1860, according to 
Ware. Ob., not done superseding it. In C. 20, 
b.f. > coll. Punch, 1882 (an Eton boy to his hale 
old uncle); ‘. Energy’s such awful bad form, 
you know ! ’, F. & H. Ex horse-racing. 

badha(lf)penny. A ne’cr-do-well : from ca. 1850. 
Ex the c.p., it is a bad halfpenny, said by one who, 
having failed, returns as ho went; ca. 1810-50: 
Vaiix. 

bad hat. A rascal : from ca. 1880. Besant, 
1883; Galsworthy, 1924, ‘If that young man’s 
story's true, we're in the hands of a bad hat.’ In 
The Daily Tele^aph of July 28, 1894, G. A. Sala, 
< iting Sir William Fraser's Words on Wellington, 
suggests that the phrase what a shocking bad hat, 
w hi( h > a c.])., was coined by the lJuke in the 
1830'h: this rests on hearsay. Sala continues, 
‘ 'riie catchword soon lost its political associations, 
and after a few years, was merged in the purely 
imliecile qu<‘rv, “Who’s your hatter?’ ’ which 
was t ky 19(Hl Hare thinks that bad hat was, 
prob., Irish in origin, ‘ the worst Hib(*rnian char- 
uefers alw'ays wearing bad high hats (cajis are not 
recognised in kingly Ireland)'. (’f. bad lot and see 

hat I, what a shocking bad and, for an anticipation, 
see queer nob. 
bsid job. See job. 

bad lot. A person of -often worse than—in¬ 
different morals ; coll. : J’hacki'ray, 1849, Ex 
auctioneering, (?f. bad egg, bad hat, bad 'an, qq.v. 
bad mark. Sec ‘ mark, bad or good 
bEUi match twist. Bed hair and black whi^kers : 
liairdrcsHcr’s, from ca. 1879 ; f. 

bad shilling, a. One's last shilling : proletarian 
(— 19t)9); slightly ob. Ware. 

bad shot. A poor guess (— 1844 ; Kinglako in 
K at hen). In C. 29, coll. 

bad slang. Spurious curiosities : circus, from ca. 
1879, Hindley. 1876. 

♦bad smash. C’ounterfeit coin : c. : C. 29. 
Havid Hume. 

bad ’un. Same as Ixid hat, q.v. : mid-C. 19-29. 

bad young man. See good young man. 
badder, baddest. Once S.E., but in C. 18-29 sol., 
for worse, uxirst. 

badders. Something ((“vent. news, etc.) bad or 
unpleasant : from (a. 1925. (Evelyn Waugh, -4 
ilandfnl of Dust, 1934.) * The Oxford -rr.’ 

Baden-PoweU. A trowel; workmen’s rhyming s. ; 
late C. 19-29. John o' JA)ndon's Weekly, June 9, 
19.34. 

♦badge. A brand in the hand ; C. 18 c. 

♦badge, he has got his. He has Is'cn branded on 
the hand : c. of ca. 1720-1840. A New Canting 
Diet., 1725. 

♦badge-cove. A parish - jx^nsioner : C. 18-early 
19. A Sew Canting Diet., 1725.—2. In C. 16-18, 
a licensed beggar. Both low ; prob. c.—at first 
at any rate. 

badger. Nautical (oce, w ith -bag) : Neptune in 
equatorial ceremonies : C. 19,—2. Schoolboys’ : a 
red-headed person : C. 19-20, ob. ; at Wellington, 
late C. 19, a 2nd X\ Rugby player.—3. In c., a 
river-thief that, after robbing, murders and throws 
his victim into the river : ca. 1720-1830. A Xew 
Canting Diet., 1725. Hence jierhapB:—4, Id 
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C. 10 a common harlot.—5. A brush : artists’ : 
late C 10-20.—6. In Australia often, though ever 
less, iisecl eatachrostically for a bandicoot, rock- 
wallaby, or, esp. in Tasmania, a wombat: C. 10-20. 
Morns. 

badger. To tease ; persi'cute. Perhaps s. when 
used by the dramatist O’Ki'cfPs in 1704, but very 
Boon coll. ; IS.M by 1800. Perhaps ex lit. draw the 
badger; ef. : 

badger, overdraw the. To overdraw one’s bank¬ 
ing account : c.^. 1840-1014. Hood. 

badger-bag. ‘ Neptune and lus court in tlu' cere¬ 
mony of (Tossing the Line ’ : nautical ; mid-(\ 10- 
20. Howen. Sec badger, n., 1. 

badger-box. A very small dwelling, like an in- 
V(Tt(‘d V in section ; Tasmanian coll. : ca. 1870- 
1015, Proceedings of the J\ot/a! Sortetif of 7'asninnia, 
Sept., 1875. fix badgers' ‘ dw(‘llings'. Morns. 

badger-legged, ^\']th one leg shortiT than the 
otluT : coll. : from ca. 1700 : ob. (’f. the earlier 
8('mi ])rov('r])ial hadger-iike, one leg shorter than the 
other {Howell, 1050). L’\ tlit‘ (Troiu'ous belief that a 

badger has legs of unequal h'ligth. 

badges and bull’s eyes. Padges and iiK'dal.s: 
military : Oct., 1800 , t by 1015, Applual (says 
The Ddilg 'J'elegraph, Dec. 21, 1800) by Gciu'ral 
Gatacre to th(‘ otlicers' badges, etc., Iktuus*' tlu'v 
offen'd so s])lcndid a mark for Boer bullets. (Ware.) 

badgy. .An enlisted boy : badgy fiddler, a boy 
trurn{)('ter : military: ca. 1850-1005. P. (Jib- 
bons. F.ilher becausf' he was a nuisance or becau.se 
he was bnlli(‘d or ptTsecuted. 

Badian. A Barbadian : ca. 18GO -f- in the W(‘st 
Indies. Cf. Bim, 

badly. xMuch ; greatly: vith such vv. as need, 
wn)it, require, jyiiss : coll. ; from ca. 1850. 

badminton. A cooling dnnk, esp. a clan t-cup; 
I)isra('!i (1845), Wh vO'-Mclvillc (18.5.5), Ouida 
(18GS). Coll. >, by 1870, S. F. ; ob. — 2. in bo.ving 
slang, ca, 18t)0-00, blood. H., Ord (‘d. Gf. (laiet. 

Ex the l)uk(' of Beaufort's scat, of that name. The 
former sense has .suggested the latter. 

bafiaty. Caheo : draperv-tradf* S. (-- I8t>4) ; ol). 

II., Ord ed. Ex S.E. baft, boftoih), bofjeta. 

bag. Alilk : Westminster School, G. 10-20. -2. 

See bags, 1 .—-0. A pot of liccr : pnntcr.s' (— 1887). 

Cf. hag, get one's head in a, q.v. 

bag. To obtain for one.self, esp. anything advan¬ 
tageous : Mortimer Collins, 1880, but uLo for at 
least a dccad(‘ earlier.—2. d’o catch, take, or steal 
(1818) : a common school term, Farrar ii.Ning it in 
1802,—-.5. d'o beget or to concmv'o ; C. 15 17. All 
three senst's, coll. 

bag, empty the. To tcdl everything ; close a di.s- 
cussion : coll., C. 18-10. 

bag, get or put one’s head in a or the. To drink : 
printers' and sailors’ ; from middle LsSO’s. 7'he 
Saturday Review, May 14, 1887. See bag, n., ‘h 
bag, give the. To deeeivi; ; C. 10-17, coll., as 
are the sensi's, to give (a master) warning, to aban¬ 
don (a thing) : late C. 10-17 ; in C. 18, give (one) 
the bag often ■ = to sli]) away from (a person), while in 
late (h 18-10 the phrase came to mean dismi.ss (ef. 
give the sack). In C. 17-18 receive the bag get th(5 
Back, be: di.smissed ; coll. But give the bag to hold 
~ to engage one’s attention with a view to deceive : 
late C. 17-19 : coll. >, by 1800, S.E. 

bag, in the bottom of the. In n^serve ; a.s a last 
resource: mid-C. 17-18: coll. >, by 1750, S.E. 

Cf. 0. 20 out of the bag, 

bag, let the cat out of the. To disclose a secret 
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or a trick : from ca. 1750 : coll. >, by 1840, S.E. 
Wolcot, Mrs. Gaskcll. 

bag, put one in a. To have the ujijicr hand of 
C. 17-18 coll. Eu11(t. 

bag, put one’s head in a. See bag, get one’s head, 
bag a brace. Sci^ brace. 

bag and baggage. Entirely ; leaving nothing. 

E. sp. of departure. Coll. >, by 1800, S.E. C. 
10 20. Orig. digniti(?d military j. 

bag and bottle. Food and drink : mid-C. 17 -18 
coll. Eaehard’s D/ASTrru/io/<.s, 1071. 

bag and wallet, turn to. To hccoim^ a beggar : 
late (k 10 -17 coll. Hakluyt. 

bag of, a. Eiiiuigh ; [ilmityof: military: C. 20. 

F. &. Gd)l)ons. l\)ssihly suggested by the ne.xt. 
Cf. bags <f. 

bag 0(f) beer. A quart of lu'cr : proletarian 
(— 1909) ; t by 1950 ; ob,, indeed, by 1!M0. Ware, 
‘This once stood for “ [lot o’ four arf an’ 'arf , 
rcduci'd to “IjHit o'] lour ’arf", and thence to, 
“ bag o’ bi'(T 

bag of bones. A very thin pinion : Dickims, 
1858 : coll. : in (k 20, S.E. 

bag o(£) moonshine. Xonsimsc : C. 19 20; ob. 
Low(T-class coil. Cf. tnoonshme. 

bag of mystery. Sec bags of mystery, 
bag of nails, squint like a. d'o Mpnnt \<t\ badly 
late C. 18 1111(1-19. Gtonc, 2iid ed.. ‘ I.c. hi,> eves an* 
dir<‘eted as many ua^s as the jioints ol a bag of 
nails.’ 

Bag of Nails, the. 'I'he Bacchanals .- a ta\(Tn in 
PiuiIk'o (London) . ca. 1770 18, ‘{o, ((rose. .‘Ird cd. 
(Folk ('tymology.) 

bag of rations. fussy, tf»o zcalou--. or dominccr- 
in Mip(‘rior : inilitaiv: 1915 l8. E. tV (iibbons. 
F.\ tb(‘ noi*'C It made vlimi agitated. 

bag of tricks, the ; or the whole b. of t. Every 

expedient : (k 19 20. Jkx the lalile ot ilie Fo.x and 
the Cat (O.E.D.)—2. Pt'ius and te.'.tieles: low : 
1111(1-19 20. 

bag on the bowline. To drift off a cours(' 
nautical coll. : mid-Ck J9 20. liowcri. Cf. baggy, 
ad |. 

*bag-thief. S. (* bagger. 

baggage. .A saucy \oung woman: Davenant, 
1072 ; coll, by 1700. .\ worthlc'^s man : (k 10 17. 

A harlot ora loo-.** woman: Shak(‘,s[»carc, I5!>t» ; 
coll, by l0t‘*O; 1 by l80O, Bubblsh, Iioican.-'C 

C. 10>, c.g. in (Jasconjnc 

baggage, heavy. Wonu'ii and eluldren ; lat(‘ 
C. 18 19 (Gio.si*, 2nd ('d., records it) ; ( i. Er. pas de 
bagoge in tiam de plaisir. 

*bagger, bag-thief. Due who, m stealing imgK, 
.sei/(", the viel.iin's hand : late C. 19 early 20 c. fix 
Fr. bague, a ring. 

bagging. Food taken Ix'tween meals : pro¬ 
vincial s. rather than dial., (k 18 19. In Lan- 
cashl^(^ dial., from eti. 1880, high tea. 

baggonet. See bagonet. 

baggy. (G(‘n. pi.) A rating in the old naval 
troojxrs : military: '‘a. 1800-1900. Bowi'ii, ‘On 
account of th(dr uniform trousers,' 

baggy, adj. (Of (lothes, esp. trousers at, the knee) 
unduly stretched : eoll. (1858) by 1910, S.E. 

bagman. A commercial trav(‘ller : S.E. in (k 18 
(— 1705) and until ca. 1850, when it > pcqorativo 
and eoll -2. A hag-fox : sporting (1875), O.K.D. 

[bagnio. A brotlu*! : c. 17-18 : eoll., or perhaps 
rather S.E. (See O.K.D.)] 
bagonet ; also baggonet, rarely bagnet. In 
C. I9-2<5 sol. (but in C. 17-18, S.E.) for bayonet ; ii 
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was often heard among the Tommies in 1914-18. 
In late C. 17-early 18 b., however, it meant, IJ.E. 
tells us, a dagger. 

bagpipe. A long-winded talker : C. 17-19 ; 
Carlyle has it. Coll.—2. As v., to indulge in a 
sexual |»ra(;ti(!e that even F. & H. says is ‘ too 
indecent for explanation ’ : late C. 18-19. Crose, 
Ist ed., has recorded the synonymoUH Uiifflc. 
neither ^\ord occurs in later edd. 

bags. Trousi rs ; ‘ Cuthhert Bede in Verdant 
(hevn, iSo.'i. A low variant, from ea. 18t>9 hut oh., 
IS h>nn-b(i<js. Oxford. very wide legged : from 

1922. Ca. 1870-1910, (jo-to-meeliiKj bags, (a man’s) 
Is'st cloflu's, and 1850-90, bov'ling bafjs (11., Isted., 
Introduction) : trousers very ' loud ' in pattern fir 
<'olour(s).- -2. Buenos Ain's Great Southern Kail- 
\\ay Bonds : Stock Exchange ; from ca. 1885.— 
5. See bags of. —4. S<‘e bags, mount the. 

bags ! ; bags I ! That\s mine ' Schoolboys’ 
from ca. iStiO. Cf. b<ir, f/ini, yikr. On illiteratr^ 
jiugs 1. -2. Hence, / biujs J\ist go (innings): from 
not later than 1897, lik(*wise schoolh(*ys'. ('ollinson. 

bags, have the. To Ix' of age ; have jih iity of 
money: mid('. 19 20: coll.; oh. Variant, /n/re 
tbr bog.s (ijj : H,. 1st ed. 

bags, mount the ; over the bags. (To ( hmh) over 
the I rein h parapet made of sandliags—in order 
to attack the enemy : military s. (1915) hy 1917, 
coll ('1. oi'rr tlx 1 ( 1 / 1 . 

bags, rough as. Extremely uncouth ; very 
* tough • Australian, C.W. -f . .lice I toom*. 

bags, take the. 'i'o h<- hare m hare-and hounds ; 
at lilet le. ( oil. : from ca. 187(». 

bags II S( (• bags I 

bags of. Much. plen1\ ; many, E.g. ‘ hags of 
titnc . C. 20. ]’) A E. ; Evell. Ce( d Litelilield 

entitled his tirst, and wittily funn\, nosel : Hags of 
libn kuaiil. Cl. bdij of, a. 
bags off, have the. Se«> bags, have the. 
bags of mystery. Sausages and saveloys : from 
ca 1 850, says Ware. H.,.‘{rded ; Whiteing. A’o. 5, 
John Slrctt, 1899. Hare in the singular. 

bagsy. rn''hapely : Chi'-gow coll. (—■ 1934). 
l.e. with as much delicacy of shaj>o as a hag. 

bail I See bale ! 

bail, to give leg. To run away from : coll. : from 
ea. 1770; oh. Si'ott in Ong Mannernig. Occ. 
varied in (k It* as lakr leg bail and gire land security. 

bail up. 'To demand payment, money, or other 
ficttleinent from : Australian, from ca. 1878. Esp. 
Morri.s. Ex earlier lit. use; (of a bushranger) to 
hold up, -which (— EStil) wins, by (’ockneys, 
adopted, in the imperative, to mean ‘Stop!’; 
]| , 3rd ed. 

bailed man. (Cen. jil.) One wlio had bribed the 
Prt'ss (Jang for liis immunity : nautical coll. : mid- 
C. 18 mul 19. Bowen. 

bailer. A hall that, on being howled, hit.s the 
hails : erieket ; the O.E.l), records it for 1881. 
Coll. : hy HKK), S.E. 

bait ; <'sp. a rousing bait or bate, a great rage 
^Eton). AngiT; rage: from inid-1850’8. Mny- 
hew, 1857 (E.D.D.) ; Anstey’s Vice Versa, 188*2. 
LJuiversity and esp. l^uhlic Scliool. Perhaps a back- 
formation ex Ixiited, harassed or tormented.—2. See 
Scotch bait, Welsh bait.— 3. Food : railwnymen’s, 
esp. of those on a l*ullmnn-provided train : from 
ca. 1920. The Daily Herald, Aug. 5, 1930. Ex 
fiah-hait. 

bait-land. A port where refreshments can be 
procured : C. 18-19, nautical, t by 1807. 


bak. See buck, n., 11 ; also v., 2. 
bake. The head : a C. 20 military eorruption of 
loco, 1. E. A Cibhons.—2. A fia.sco ; a useless ac*t: 
low and military ; C. 20. Frank Bichards, Old 
Soldiers Never Die, 1933, ‘1 found a strctcher- 
hi'arer already attending to Smith . . . and he 
informed me that it was a bloody hake, as Smith had 
stopp(‘d it through the pound.’ With bake, cf. Fr. 
four, an utter failure theatrically ; pound is /tound of 
lead, rhyming s. for ‘ head ’ ; late C. 19 20 (cf. lamp 
of lead). 

bake, V. To rest, lie down : Wmclu^ster College, 
C. 19. Whence (f by 18!M)), bakester, a sluggard. 
Cf. also baker and baking-lejire, qq.v. 

bake it. To refrain from visiting thi* w.c. when 
one should go there to ease the major need : low : 
late C. 19-20. 

bake one’s bread. To kill (a Jicrson) : C. 14 19 ; 
coll. > S.E. 

*bake-0Ut. The di.sinfection of clothes m an 
oven : e. : from ea. 1920. Michael Harrison, 
Weep for Lycidas, Se. ; of lae. 

baked. (Of jktsohs) exhausted : ca. 1790-1850, 
coll. -2. only half baked, half-w Ittcd : coll. : from 
ea. 1800 ; of). 11., 2nd ed. 

*bakeddmner. Bread—winch is baked : c.: from 
ea. 18()0 ; virtually f- Bx a joke jdayi'd on new- 
oonu'rs to })rison. 

baker. A cu.‘'hion ; any seat. M'liii hester Col¬ 
lege, (k 19. Wheiiee (t by 18‘90) bak( r-laytr, a fag 
carrying from hall a jircfcct’s cu'-hion. 
baker (or Baker) I, not to-day. A lowcr-dasses' 

c p. addressi'd to a man yiaymg unwelcome atten¬ 
tions (to a woman): IShA-ea. 1915. Ware. Ex 
housewives' rejily to a baker and also ex a soldier 
named Baker jiaving tiiidesin'd court to a young 
la(l\ ; sta* Baker's Light Bobs. 

baker, spell. To attempt something dillicult : 
Ck 18 19 coll. From old spelling hook>, where baker 
was gen. tin* I'lrst ilissyllahie word. 

baker-legged, baker-kneed. C. 17-18, (k 18-19 
coll : knock-kneed.—2. Efburnnate : C. 17-18. 

baker’s dozen. Tlnrtia-n lounted as twelve; 
loo.scly, fourt(‘<*n so counted : late Ck lt>-29 : coll. 

' hy 18(M>, S.E. Elono, Fielding. Scott, ct alii. 
Cf. devil's dozen, q.v.—2. ‘ Cnmly used for a family 
of twelve and another ', Ware ; proleuirian eoli. 
(- HK>9). ? ‘another on the way'.—3. The 

Baker’s Dozen. 'I’he 13th Hussars : military: mid- 
C. 19 29. E. A: (Ahhons. 

baker's dozen, give one a. To thrash vigorously : 
mid-C. 19 20 ; oh. il.. 2nd ed. ; Manehon. Cf. 
xvhat for, q.v. 

Baker's Light Bobs. The loth Hussars ; mili¬ 
tary: from ea. 1870; oh. The reference is to 
Vaientine Baker (1827 -87), who commanded thtun 
—and develop'd their (‘tlicieiK'y to an extraordinary 
dcgix'e—in 181)0-72. He was both a practical and a 
th<‘oretical authority on cavalry tactics. (D.N.B.) 

baking. ^kTy hot : with weather or day. Coll. : 
from ca. 1850. ^ 

baking leave. Permission to sit in another’s 
study : from ea. 1885, Winchester College. Prior 
to this date : p'rmission to rest, baking place : a 
sofa. Ex bake, v ; q.v. 

bakshee (C. 20 only), backshee; ba(c)kBhee8h 
(most gen. form); buckshee,bucksheesh,buckshish. 

A tip; gratuity. Near-Eastern and Anglo-Indian ; 
from ea. 1750. Popularised by the British Army in 
India and Egypt, esp. in G.Wk, though it was fairly 
gen. even by 1800. The forms in -ee ore the more 
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coll. Ex the Persian (thence Arabic, Urdu and 
Turkish) word for a present. See osp. the O.K.l>. 
and Yule & Burnell.—2. Occ. as v.t. and v.i. : 
coll. : from ca. 1880. (O.E.D.)—3, (Likewise ex 

sense 1.) Adj. and adv., free, costing nothing: 
late C. 19-20: orig. and mainly military.— 
Hence additional; unexpected : military : C. 20. 
For senses 3, 4, see esp. F. & Gibbons ; B. & P.— 
6. A light wound : military, esp. New Zealanders' ; 
in G.VV. 

bakshee (gen. buckshee) king. A paymaster: 
military: C. 20. F.&. Gibbons. Ex the preceding. 

bakshee lance-Jack. A lance-cor]X)ral .- military 
(esp. Australians’ and New Zealandcr.s’): in tLW. 

bala. ‘ Low, mean, or siuiseless talk ’, Bee : rare 
London : ca. 182ti-r)0. Cf. Cornish bal, loud talking. 

balaam. (Journalistic) ‘ padding ’ kept in stand¬ 
ing tyjx> : Scott, 1820 ; slightly ob. A strange 
perversion of the Biblical Balaam and his ass. 

balaam-basket. (Journalistic) the r(‘c«‘ptacle for 
type repri'senting padding. Also, the basket for 
rejected contributions (1827). Both .siuises are 
slightly ob. Ex preceding. 

balaclava. ‘A full beard'.- ca. 18o(>-70. Ex 
the beards worn by those soldiers \\ho were lucky 
enough to return from the Crimea. Ware. 

Balaclava day. (Military) a pay-day. ‘ Bala- 
clav-a, in the Crimean War (1854-0) was the base of 
supply for the English troops ; and, as pay was 
drawn, the men went ... to make their pur¬ 
chases F. & H. t by 1014. 

balance. The remainder : in Plngland, orig. (ca. 
1804) a sol. ex U.S. (1819 : Thornton), but accepted 
by English business men ca. 1870 and :> very gen. s. 
by 1880 ; not yet acceptable to culturt*- -though it 
might, in 1937, be considered as having attained the 
rank of coll. Blacbumod's Magazine, April, 1875, 

‘ Balance, long familiar to American ears, is becom¬ 
ing so to ours.’ {See esp. G.E.D., F. & H., Thornton, 
and S.O.D. 

balb. To manoMivre (an enemy ’plane) into a 
bad position : Air Force : 1918. F. & Gibbons. 
Ex U.S. ball), to ‘ get round ' a jx*rson, Po.ssibly 
connected with Balbus, who ‘ was building a wall’ 
(cf. next). 

Balbus. A Latin prose-com posit ion (book) : 
school coll. From the textbook of Dr. Arnold 
(d. 1842): recorded in 1879, t by 1920. Cf. the 
preceding. 

bald. See bladder of lard. Cf. bald as a coot : 
coll. : late C. 13-20. Apjierson. 

bald-coot. An elderly or old man that, in 
gambling, is plucked : fast life (~ 1823); f 1890. 
‘Jon Bee ’, Dictionary of the Turf. 

bald-faced stag. A bald-headed man : from ca. 
1860 ; ob. H., 3rd ed. (T. stag. 

bald-headed. (Of a ship in square-ng) ‘ with 
nothing over her top gallants ’ ; (of a schooruT) 

‘ without top-masts ' : nautic al : mid-C. 19-20 ; 
ob. Bowen. 

bald-headed, go (at) it. To be impetuous or 
whole-hearted in an action. Drig. (— 1850) U.8. ; 
anglicised ca. 1900. Perhaps a perversion of 
Dutch balddadig, audacious (W.). 

bald-headed butter. Butter w ithout hairs .* trade 
(— 1909); ob. Ware. 

bald-headed hermit. The penis : ‘ cultured ’; 

late C. 19-20 ; ob. 

bald-headedly. The coll. adv. (1920, W. J. 
Locke: witness O.E.D. Sup.) corresponding to 
bald-headed^ go at it, q.v. 


bald-rib. A thin bony person : jocularly coll. ; 
from ca. 1620. Ex S.E. sense, " a joint of pork cut 
nearer the rump than the spare-rib ’, S.O.D. 

balderdash. A nonsensical farrago of words: 
from ca. 1660; coll, by 1700; S.E. by ca. 1730. 
Prob. ex earlier (late C. 16-17) sense, ‘froth’.— 
2. As adulterated wine, late C. 17-18, the t(‘rni pre¬ 
sumably never rose above coll. See O.E.D. and 
Grose, P., for other, i.e. S.E., .sen.ses. 

'*‘baldober, baldower. A leader ; a spokc'sman ; 
C. 19-20, ob., c. Ex German c. 

balductum. Nonsense ; verbal farrago : late 
C. 16-17. Orig. (and S.E.) a posset. 

bale ; baal ; bail. No ! : Australian ‘ pidgin ’ 
(— 1870). Ex Aborigine. Cf. calton. Morris, 
bale up. See bail up. 

Balfour's maiden. A battering ram : Parlia- 
nuuitary, 1889 ; t by 1920. Ex the Irish elect tons 
of 1888-9, whiui Mr. Balfour was Secret ary. C^jined 
by Sir Wm. llarcourt. 

balk. See baulk and baulk, in ; also miss, give a. 

Balkan tap is a Salonican Front variant (1915-18) 
of doolalhj tap (q.v.). B. iV P. 

♦ball. A jirison ration of food. e.s[>. the six ounces 
of meat; also, a drink. Both art' mid-C. 19- 20 c. ; 
the former occurs in Brandon. 1839. 

ball, open the. To begin : from ca 1810: coll ; 

in C. 20, S.E. Byron ; 77/r Eton (.'hrontele, Jiih' 20, 
1876. (O.E.D.)' 

ball, take up the. J’o take one's due t urn in con¬ 
versation, work, (*tc. : coll. •, bv 1900, S.E. ; from 
ea. 1840. (O.E.D.) 

ball and bat. A hat : rhyming s. ( 1914). 

F. & Gibbons. 

ball at one’s feet, have the. To liave something m 
one’s pow'cr : coll. >, by 1880, S.E. ; from ca. 1800, 
Occ. and earlier, before one. 

ball before the bound, catch or take the. 'I'o f< 're- 
stall, anticipate opportunity : coll. by 1800, 
S.E. ; from ea. 1640. (O.E.D.) 

ball is with you, the. it is your turn ; it is ‘ Uf> 
to’ you: coll. >, by 1910, S.E. : from ca. 1850; 
slightly ob. (O.E.D.) 

ball-keeper. A fag looking after cricket-, foot¬ 
balls : C. 19, Winchester Collegi'. 

ball of fire. A glass of brandy : ca. 1820 60. 
Egan’s Grose. Ex Ki'ii.sation m throat : for 
semantics, cf. Jire a slug, q.v. 

ball of lead. Head : rhyming s., mostly and orig. 
(— 1914) military. F. & Gibbons. 

ball 0(f) wax. A shoemaker: C. 19. Ex the 
w'ax used in shoemaking. 

ball rolling, or up, keep the. To keep an act i vity, 
a conversation, going : coll. : by 1840, S.E. ; 
from ca. 1780. (D.E.D.) Set the ball rolling there¬ 

fore ^ to iK'gin, start a thing going : same ys'nod. 
tT. ojten the ball, where however the ball --- a dance. 

ball under the line, strike the. To fail: coll.: 
mid-C. 16-17. Ex (royal) tennis. ApjM'rson. 

bali-up. A kick-about at Association football : 
Cliarterhoiise : C. 20. 

ballad-basket. A street singer : C. 19. In C. 19, 
a street singer sang mostly ballads, which, now , are^ 
much less ]>oy)ular ; basket has pi'rhajis been sug¬ 
gested by the synonymous ‘ street pitcher ’. 

ballast. Money : from ca. 1850, orig. nautical. 
Whence ( — 1890 ; now ob.) well ballasted, rich. 

ballast-shooting. ‘ The strictly prohibited sail¬ 
ing-ship practice of dumping ballast overboard at 
the end of a voyage, to the detriment of the fair¬ 
way ’ ; nautical coll. : late C. 19-20 ; ob. Bowen. 
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baUahoU. ‘ A term of derision applied to an ill- 
conditioned slovenly ship’, 'like Century Diet.-. 
nautical: from ca. 1886. 7 etymology : not im¬ 

possibly ex ballyhooly, q.v. 

Ballambangjang, Straits of. Straits as imaginary 
as they are narrow: nautical coll. (— 18b4); 
slightly ol). 11,, 3rd ed. 

Ballarat lantern. See lantern, Ballarat, 
bailey. Sim* bally, v. 

ballock ; now g(‘n. bollock. A testicle ; gen. in 
pi. A very old word, S.E. until ca. 1840, then a 
vulg. Cf. : 

blocks. A parson: late C. 18-early 19. 
Gro.se, 2nd ed. Often as bailorks the rector. —2. 
Nonsense: late C. 19-20. gon. bollocks. Cf. 

balls, all, and rods, qq.v. ; very rarely with all. 
Cf. also boloney. 

baUocky. A bluejacket : naval : C. 20. F. & 
Gil)bons. K\: 

Ballocky Bill the Sailor. A mythical person 
eommernorated in a late C. 19-20 low ballad and 
oft(‘n inentioni'd, by way of evasion (cf. vp in 
Annie'.'i room), liy tlie .soldu'rs in the G.W. ; he is 
reputed to hav(‘ Ixmti most generously testieled. 
IVonounced and occ. sfx’lt bolheky. Cf., as p'rhup.s 
partially ofXTative, dial, ballocky, bollocky, left- 
handed, or, hence, clumsy. 

Balloo ; Ballyhooly. lluilh'ul; Western Front 
military coll, and s. : late 1914 18. It was an 
attractive town. (Jf. J\>p. —2. Whence, a trip to 
Halloo, a pleasure trip : military coll, : 1916-earIv 
IS. F. k Gihbon.s. 

balloon. ‘ A wei'k’s enforced idleness from want of 
work‘.Ware: tailors’(— 1909); ob. KxFr,/u'/«n, 
balloon go up P, when does the ; also the balloon 
goes up at fsucli a time). When does it hapfK'ii ? ; 
It liaj)])ens at : 1915, orip. military ; slightly ob. 
Cf zero hour, q.v. (li. k P.) 

balloonatic. man handling a naval kite-bal¬ 
loon na\al: 1915 ;ob, Vmwnug lunatic, (llowen.) 

balloon - juice. Soda - waU-r ; ‘ puhhc-hou.se, 

1S83 , Ware; t by 1930. Ex gaseousness.—2. 
WliciKM* balloon-juice loircrer, a total abstainer: 
ca, 1SS4 1920. Ware. 

ballooning, .loekeying of the prices of stocks : 
Stock E.vcharige (— I89tl, ob.), 

balls ; all balls. Nonsense (— 1890). In Feb., 
1929, It Mas held to be obscene ; by 1931 it had - 
jK'rmissible in print. Low coll. For .si-mantics, 
cf. ballocks, 2, and boloney (orig. U.S,), qq.v., al.so 
till' I'.S. mrts (as an intcrji'ction). See esp. Allen 
W'alker Read, Lejrical Evidence from Folk A'/a- 
^raphy, l!t.35 (Paris; privately printed), 

balls, bring through. To collect footballs to lx* 
blown up : Winchester College, from oa. 186t), 
balls of, make (a). To spoil; do wrongly 
- 1890). Low. 

balls on. See do one's balls on. 
balls to you I Hats to you ! : low : late C. 19 20. 
(Cf, balls, q.v.) Manchon. 

balls*up. To make a nu'ss or a blunder of; to 
confuse inextricably ; misunderstand wholly ; do 
altogether wrongly : low : C. 20. Cf. U.S. ball-up 
and (also for balls-vp) the somewhat rare ball, to 
clog, gen. of a horse getting its feet clogged with 
balks of clay or snow. 

ballum rancum. A dance at which all the women 
are harlots; Grose, 2nd ed., adds, ‘ N.B. The 
company dance in their birthday suits ’ : from ca. 
1780 (Grose, Ist); f 1^00. Cf. buff ball, q.v. 
Ex ball, a testicle. 


bally ; gen. bailey. To depart (speedily): Lon¬ 
don traders’ (— 1909); virtually f. Ware. Cf. 
hop it, polka, skip, waltz, qq.v. 

bally, adj. A euphemism for From 1884, 

says Ware (1909) who classifies it as sporting s. and 
quote's from The Sporting Times, April 11, 1885. 
■W., after F. & 11. (revi.sed), suggests ex Ballyhooly 
truth ,; cf. blighter, blinking, blooming. See my Words / 
ballyhoo. An abbr. (ong—ca, 1913—U.S.) of, 
and from ca. 1925 more gen. than, ballyhooly 
(though cf. next entry): s. >, by 1930, coll.; 
now verging on S.E. ‘ The now rt'cognised term 
for eloquence aimed at the pocket-book ’, The Times 
Literary Supplement, July 19, 1934. 

ballyhoo of blazes. ‘ The last word of contempt 
for a slovenly ship ’ : nautical : C. 20. Bowen. 
Perhaps ex ballahon, ‘ a West Indian schooner with 
foremast raking forward and mainmast aft ’ 
(Bowen). 

ballyhooly. Copy-wTiters' or politicians' exag¬ 
geration ; ‘advance publicity of a vulgar or mis¬ 
leading kind ’ (11. G. Mesurier) : from ca, 1910 ; 
coll, by 1925. Abbr. Ballyhooly truth, a ca. 1880- 
85 music-hall tag [X'rhap.s ox ichole bloody truth (W.). 
—2. See Balloo. 

Ballylana, drunk as. Very drunk : Anglo-Irish 
coll. : late C. 19-20. Pcrliajis rather Bally- 
la nun n. 

Ball3anena(S). Belfast ami Northern Counties 
Railway shan*s : Stock Excliange (-■- 1895). 
A. J. Wilson, Stock Excliange (llossary. Ex Bally¬ 
mena, the urban di.strict and market town 11^ miles 
north of Antrim {Bartholomew's Gazetteei). 

bally-rag. See bully-rag. 

balm. A lie (— 1820 ; t by 1900). Duncombe, 
Variant of bam, n, : q.v, 

balmedest balm. ‘ Balm in the extreme ’, Ware : 
proletarian London (~ 1909) ; virtually t. 

balmy. (.Mways f/ic 6.) Sleep. Du ki'iis in 
Old ('uriosity Shop, 1840 : ‘ As it's rather late. I'll 
try and get a wink or two of the balmy.’ Prob. 
HUggesUxl by balmy slumbers (Shakesj)t*are), balmy 
sleep (Young): F. & 11., revised.— 2. An idiot: 
low : C. 20. Ex : 

balmy ; pt'rhaps more correctly barmy. Adj. : 
anything from stolid to manifestly iii'^anc ; gen., 
just a little mad. Henry Mayhew, 1851. Whence 
balmy core, a weak-minded man. Perhaps e\ S.E. 
balmy, soft, but see al.so barmy : the latter form 
prob. suggested the former. 

balmy stick, put on the. To simulate madness ; 
low'(— 1923). Manchon. Fkx preceding. 

baloney, or -ie. Sec bolon(e)y.—Baloo. oee 
Berloo. 

^balsam. Money : late C. 17-18, e. ; C. 19- 
early 20, s. B.E. ; Grose ; Ware, prob. wrong in 
stating that it was ‘ orig. contined to dispensing 
chemists ’. Ex its healing projxTties. 

Baltic Fleet. ‘ The Fourth Division of the Home 
Fleet for some years before the War, when the 
Rmallness of the nucleus crews reminded seamen of 
Rozhdestvensky's ill-fated sipiadron ’, Bowen. 

balnm rancum. See ballum rancum. (The 
spelling in 4th, 6th odd. of Grose.) 

bam ; bamb (C. 18). A hoax ; an imposition : 
Dyche's Dictionary (5th ed.), 1748. Ex :—2. As 
v.i., to sham, be in jest (— 1754); v.t., hoax (in 
print, 1738), a sense that was current as early as 
1707. Abbr. bamboozle, q.v. 

bamblusterate. Noisily to hoax or to confuse: 
rare : C. 19. Ex bam -b bluster. 
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bamboo backsheesh. A blow evoked by im- 
jx)rtiinale for moiu'y : Anglo-Tndian: 

from oa. 1850 ; ob. See bakshee. 

bamboozle. To hoa::. deceive, impoae upon 
(both v.t. atid v.i.) : ('ibbtT, 170,T. To mystify 
(1712). Swift m 1710: ‘The third refiiKmieiit 

. . . consists in the choice of certain words invented 
by some pretty fellows, such as banter, bamboozle, 
country-put, and kidney, some of wliudi arc now 
Btruggling for the vogue, and othf^rs are in posses¬ 
sion of it .’ In late C. 18-mid 10 naval s., it meant 
‘ to deceive an enemy by hoisting false colours ’ 
(Bowen). As n., (hi) her, 1705; bamboOZling 
(1700) is rnueli more fre(|uent and oeiMirs also as adj. 
(— 17,51). bamboozable, easily dei'i ivabliMs a late 
(1886) development, and so is bamboozlement 
(1855) : these two w(Te ru'Vt'r s. but have never 
quite risen to S.K. ymology still a mystiTv ; 
prol). ex a c. Avord of a\ liieli no n-eord is extant; 
jierhaps ex hcintrr corrupted, or rather, piTvert-etl ; 
W., howeviT, suggests an intc'resling alternative. 

bamboozler. A hoaxer, an imjioser on others 
(1712). 

bambosh. Humbug; ahoax(ing): lSt)5 : rare 
and ob. Prob. ex Ixnn + bosh, <((].a . 

ban. A Lord-Ln'iitenant. of Ireland : Irish : 
C. 18-20; ob. Ware, ‘ Bedad. one ban or anoder, 
't is the same man.’ I’erhap.s putimng ban, a eiirsi' or 
edict, and bansfae, tlu* precursor of sorrovA.as Ware 
euggesls. 

Banaghan, beat. To tell a (too) marvellou.s 
story : orig. ami mostly Anglo-Irish coll. : late 
C. 18-20. (Irose, Ist ed. ; 'I'he Pdssi/oj 
Jan. 21, 105,5, has the variant, beat b(iua<jhrr. 

banagher. To ban<j. 1 timl no record <*arber 
than B. tV 11. (1800), which says ‘ old App. t by 
1000. Prob. a word lii'urd by Parmer in his youth 
and possibly a redurtioii from Bdunghon or, 

from ca. 1840, JUuuKjhcr (or banafflirr) : this phra.se, 
however, suggests that banafjhfr rmay be a deviOop- 
ment of bang, to striki* violently, a view suf)j>orted 
by th(‘ fact that the most usual form is t/ns bangs 
Ban{nyujhpr, an Irish proverbial saying, vith which 
cf. beat creation, for Bana{/hcr is a village in King's 
County (W.). 

banana !, have a. A low e.j)., expressive of con- 
temi)t : C. 20 ; ob. Kx a popular song ((.’olliiison). 
—2. I’erhaps ex the jiopiilar song, ‘ 1 had a banana 
With Lady Diana,' the jihrasi' to hat'c a banatui with 
meant, ca. 1005-50, to eoit with (a woman). 

Bananaland ; Bananalander. Queensland; a 
native of. Australian coll. (— 1887) ; slightly 
ob. 

bananas !, yes, we have no. See yes, we . . . 
Banbury. A loose woman : low London : 1804, 
The People, lo'b. 4 ; t by 1020. Ware. By 
association with hot-cross buns and ‘ (jam-)tarts 
Banbury story (of a cock and bull). ‘ Silly chat 
B.E. : late C. 17-early 10. Cf. the C. 19 dial. 
Banbury tale and sf‘e Crose, P. 

banchoot, beteechoot. A coarse Anglo Indian 
term of abuse : late C. 18-20 ; ob. Lit., pudend. 
Yule & Burnell. In late (’. 19-20, gen. bamshoot, 
q.v. 

banco. Evening preparation, superintended by a 
monitor: (Jharterhouso : from ea. 1852. Tod, 
Charterhouse, 1900, p. 81. (!'. toy-time and, for 

origin, the legal in banco. 

band, beat the. See beat the band.—band, 
loUow the. See follow the band. Cf.: 
band-party, the. Members of the Church of 
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England: military: late 0. 10-20; oh. F. & 
Gihhons. See also follow the band, 
band played !, and then the. The fat is in the 

fire : c.p. ; ca. 1880 1010. Cf. good night f and 
Kipling’s ‘ It’s “ Thank you. Mister Atkins ", when 
the band begins to ])lay ’ (1802), Also tfo n the band 
beqan {to plaq) : C, 20; ob. I), Coke, Wilson's, 

1011 . 

bandage-roller. A sick bay rating : naval: late 
C. 10-20. Bowen. Cf. Linseed Laneei.s. 

Bandagehein, Dosinghem, Mendinghem; or 
Bandage-'em, etc. Jocular naiiK's lor tbn'c liosyiital 
stations in Flanders : niilitarv : PH5 18. I-’. & 

Gibbons. On siieli names as Fbblmgliem. 

bandan(n)a. A sillc (m C. 2n, aPo cotton) 
handkendiK'f, with white or yellow ^pots left in the 
coloured base : coll, in C. J8 Indui. but there 
aeei'pled ea. J8(MI, in L’ngland in PSol ('riiackerav), 
as S F. 

bandbox, (ong. that is) my or mine arse on (B*c, 

in) a I 'i’hat won't do ' : a lat(‘ (’. 18 inid P* e j). 
(iVose, Ist ed. J‘]x the inade<|ua( y of bandbox as a 
seat. 


bandboxical. 

Like, 
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SI/..' of, a 1 
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bandicoot, miserable as a. Sre miserable . . . 

bando ! Maki* (the io[)r) fast : (oil,, AriL'lo- 
Indian ; whence London do( ks ( ISM)) Dins t 
ex Hindustani fxindho. Yule A Ibirnell 

bandog. A baihtr or Ins assistant : late ('. 17 18. 

B. E. Ex lit. sen.se, a li'a’ce mast ill' wnt( !i do'j ex 
band, a fastening —2. .-M-o late ('. 18 early Pb a 
bandbox : either sol. or jocular. 

bandog and Bedlam, speak. To sjm ;ik m a ra-r, 
like a madman : late C. lt> 17 coll. I)ekk(r. 
(_'f. prerofling <-nt ry, 1. 

bandok. See bundook. 

Bandons. Shares m the (''ork. Bandon and South 
('oast Pailway : Stock Exchange roll ( - 1805). 
A. J. W ilson in his Stork Exchange (Uo'^sary 

bandore. A widow's lu'ad-dn'ss (the Fr. bandeau 
cornipted) : eu. 1600-1750: ong., y>rrliaj»s S E. ; 
by 1785 (Gros(') coll, if not s. \(»t«' that the 
< t.E.D.’s two exainj)lrs orrnr in very light w orks and 
that P».E. has it. (5'hr other sense, a banjo (itself a 
corruption (Wbandar* ), lias a ddferent etyrnologx and 
was always S.E.) 

*bands, wear the. 5'o be hungry. (L 10 : c. or 
low'. \'aux. Cf. bandt'd. 

bandstand. ‘A circular gnu platform on a war¬ 
ship’: naval : late (’. P> 20. Bow(ui 2. A eriK t : 
naval and military : C. 20. F. ct Gibhons, ‘ JVom 
its shape.’ 

bandy. A sixpence : niid-C. 10 20 (ob.) ; c. and 
low H. H., Ist ed. Because easily bent : cf. bender 
and cripple. 

bandy. To band together: 1818’, says 

O.E.D. ; Imt B.E. (? J60O) has it — ‘ follow' a 
faction ’ : so that, in (’. 18, it was probably—until 
ca. 1760, at any rate (for Grose docs not give it) — 
either s. or coll. 

bang. A blow (— 1550). If on a thing, S.E.; 
if on a person, still coll, (as in a bang on the nose). — 
2. A sudden movement, (unexix'cted) imjietus, as in 

C. 18-20 with a bang. Coll.—3. ‘ The front hair 
cut square across the forehead ’ (1880), ox U.S. 
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(O.E.D.) : a sriiHi' that rapidly > S.E., though the 
V. (1882) in even yet hardly H.E.—4. A lie: 8. 
(1871), Meredith) :>, by JDIO, eoll. ; oh. Of, bang- 
word, a Kwear-word : coll. : C. 2t). O.E.J).—5. A 

piec‘<; of Hcxual intercourHe ; wh(‘iie<' a female in the 
act : have a bang, be a good bang : low : C. 20 . Cf. 
etymology of 

bang, V. To st rike. If tlie object is a thing, it is 
8.E. ; if a {mtsoii, eoll. (— 1.700).- 2. 'bo outdo: 
from ea. 1805 : eoll.—(Rare) to have sexual int< r- 
course (v.t. and with a woman) : (.1. 20.- -4. Jjoudly 
or recklessly to offer stock m the open market, with 
the intfuition of lowering the jirice if neees-.arv : 
Stock Exchange : from ca. 1880. Often as vbl. ii., 
bang mg. 

bang, adj. Afraid, frightened ; Midland and 
Western Oi.stncls of South Africa : coll. (— 1800). 
Ex I )u1( h afraid. Petlinan. 

bang, go full, 'j'o go at full speed or as quickly as 
possible ; eoll ( -- 102.‘1). M.aiichou. 

bang alley ; bangalay. The timher of/furub/p/aa 
botroiifle.s : Sydney workmen’s: iato C. 10-20. 
Morns. I'A Altorigine. 

bang Banagher. See Banagber. 
bang-beggar. A constahle (— 1855): orig. and 
manil\ Scots. E.l) I). E\ Northern di.'il. 

bang goes saxpence ! A jot ular c.j). apphccl to 
an\ small (‘Xjiensc incurred, c'-p. if on entiTlain- 
ment or with a light heart : from cu. IhStt. Popu- 
lari/ed b\ Sir Harry Lainler ; obviously Scottish 
in origin, llert',/vt/cV suggt sts abruptness : W. 

bang-Mary. A ‘bam Mane'; kitthen 8ol. 
(- lOoO) verging on eoll. Ware. Cf. burnmarre, 
n.. 2. 

bang-otf. I ninieiliatelv : coll. : C. 10-2t>. Ex 
detonat ion 

bang-out, v. d’o dejmrt hurriedly and noisily ; 
C. 10 JO. ob. Adv., eutirelv and suddenly: 
C.10 20 

bang-pitchcr. A drunkard: C. 17 18 ; coll. 

(daike. 1 <i!)0. ('t. /os’s’ jtfit. 

bang-straw. A thr< slier: ? orig, and mainly 
dial.: late C. 10 JO, (d>. (Irose, 1785, adds; 
‘ Applied to all till' servants of a farmer '. 

bang-taileti. (E.sp. of horse) short tailed : T. 
Iluglii s, iMd. Coll, risirig to S Iv 'I’he n , bang¬ 
tail, is recorded for 1870 hy tlie 0.10 1)., which eon- 
Biders It S.IO. 

bang through the elephant, have been. To be 

thoroiighlv experienced in disvipation . low Eondon 
(— lOOtp ; virtually t. Ware refers it to//< 
e!rj)hant\-< (rtml:, drunk ; but cf. rather eU}>hant, .see 
the, and bong n/i to the Klejthnnt, qq.v. 

bang-up. A dandy : in fast life (— 1811); t by 
102<». Le.r. Hal. ; 1882 in rimrh. Ex the adj. :— 
2. I'drst rate ; Le.r. Hal., 1811; Vaux, 1812, 
implies that it, may, slightly earlier, have been (the 
certainly synonymous) bang-up to the mark-, th(‘ 
Smiths in Rejicted Addresse.s, 1812 : f by lOR), 
exct'pt in U.S. Cf. slap-up, q.v. I’rol). echoic; 
but ])crha})s, as Wan' sugg<‘sts, influenced by Er. 
bien used exclamatorily. The form banged-np was 
later and h'ss u.sed.—-0, V.t., make smart, as, 
passively, in the third of William Combe's Tours. 

bang-up prime. An intensive of bang-up^ 2; 
1811, Lex. Hal. ; f by 1800. 
bang-word. Sei' bang, n.. 4. 
bang up to the Elephant. ‘ Perfect, complete, 
unapproae’fiable ', Ware : London : 188‘2-ca. 1910. 
With ri'ference to the Eli'phant and Castle Tavern, 
long the centre of South London pubhe-houae life. 


bangalay. See bang alley.—banged-up. See 
bang-up. 

banged up to the eyes. Drunk : mid-C. 10 2(),ob. 
’•‘banged to rights, be. To be eanght ‘ on tlie job ’ 
or in possession of stolen jiropert y : c. : (J. 20. 

(David Hume.) Lit., defeated utterly. Cf. dead 
to rights, 2 . 

banger. A notable lie: from ea. 1810; t by 
1000. ('f. tfminper, q.v.—2. One who ‘bangs’: 

Stock Exchange ( — 1S!)5). A. J. Wilson’s Glossary. 
Ex bang, v., 4.—.‘h See stick and hangers. 

Bangers, the. The 1^1 Life Cuards-. military 
C. 10 20 ; ob. 

bangies. See bangy.—banpung. See bang, v., 

4. 

banging, adj. (ireat : eoll. : (irose, 2nd ed. 
(1788). has a fine banging boy, but tin* O.E.D.'s 
(piotation from Xaslu* (I.700) may be a gcaiuine 
aiitieipation of both the ‘great’ and the ‘over¬ 
whelming’ seiiM*. One of the many {)ercus>ive 
adjj. that are eidl. (T. thumping — 2. In C. 10, a 
banging lie .— AKo, C. 10 eoll., overwlielming, 
as in a banging majonty. 

bangle. (Hen. j>l ) A hooy) round a made mast : 
iiautK al : late C. J0--20 ; o)>. Powiui. 

bangs Ban(n)agher and Ban nlagher bangs the 

world, that. A mid-C. 10-20 variant of thm bangs 
Han(n}a/ther, Inal Haniighan (etc.); see banagher. 

bangster. A hruL^gart : mni-t;. 10-18 eoll. verg¬ 
ing on S.E.—2. ^\ hi'iice, victor : id. : Scott, 1820; 
now' t exi’ept in dial, (mostly Si’ottishk 

bangy. Drow n sugar : WnK-hest(.*r ('olh-ge, C. 10 ; 
ex Hangalore. Adj., brown, whence bangies, brown 
trousers : both, fr'om ca. 1855, Wniehesler (Joliegi' ; 
Hangy Gate, that gati* ‘by JRk ijiiet Court, into 
Kinesgate Strec't ’ anrl ‘a brown gate from 
(Aairl to Sick House .Meads ’ (F. A H ) : id. ; ilud. 

banian or banyan. The skin : nautical : late 
C. 10 ‘Jo ; ob. Ware.— 2. A lounging-jacket or 
sliort dre>^sing-gown : at the K.M.A., Woolwich, in 
the 180O's. E.D.D. Ex S.E. sciisi*. 

b anian - or banyan-days. Days on which sailors 
eat no ilesh : nautieal : indirectly in Purclias, HliiO ; 
directly in ()\inglon, JOOO. In C. 10 (now rarej, 
tlie term fairly gen.,e.g.m Lamb and Tluu'keray. 
Ex the Ramans, a Hindu caste or class of traders, 
who eat not of lle^ll. 

banian (or banyan)-party. ‘ A picnic party from 
a iiian-<»f-war : naval : rnul-C. 10-20. Roweii. 
Ex preceding. Cf. banzai J>arty, q.v. 

banister ; bannister. A balu.-tcr : 1607 (O.E.D.): 
sol. until mill C. 18, then S.I-k ]5y a corruption of 
th<‘ earlii'r balu.sttr : see W . 

banjo. A bed - pan : ea. 1850-1010. Like the 
next sense, ex the shajie.^—2. In Australia, (A 20 : 
a shoNci ; hence, in (i.W., an entrenching tool. 
—d. Banjo. See ring, v., 0. lienee, in Australia, 
all Pat(t)ersons are Jhinjo: Ck 20. 

banjoey. A banjoist : London society : ISOO’s. 
Ex banjoist -f joey, a clown. Ware, ‘ .Said to }>e a 
trouvaille by the Prince of W’alcs [King Edward 
\Tlj, who brought banjo orchestras into fasliion, 
being a haiijoey himself.’ 

h ank . A lump sum ; one’s fortune : C. 19-20 
coll., ob. An exten.sion of C. lG-18 S.E. bank, a 
sum or amount of money.—2. The Bank, in C. 19 c., 
is Millhank 1‘risoii. 

’•'bank, v. In C. 19 -20 c.: to purloin ; put in a 
safe place ; go equal or fair shares. 

bank-note. A piece of toilet paper : Boot ham 
School (— 1925). Anon., Diet, of Bootham Slang, 
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bank, go to the. To go to the La])our Exchange : 
workmen’s : from ca. 1924. 

Bank of England Team. Aston Football 
Club : Northern sporting : from mid-Dec. 1935. 

Ex the very large fees paid out by this club to get 
such jilayers as might save it from relegation. 

bank on. To anticipate as certain : from ca. 
1880 : coll. >, by 1910, S.E. To consider as safe as 
money in t he bank : cf. safe cts the Bank of England. 

bank up, v.i. and t. To complete, almost to 
excess; North Country coal districts'coll. (— 1896). 
Ware. Ex ‘ building up a liuge fire ’. 

banker. A river running flush—-or almost flush— 
with the top of its banks: Australian (~ 1888). 
Coll, by 1890 and ‘ accepted ’ by 190Ct—if not 
before.—2. See bawker. 

Banker Chapel Ho. Whiteohaju l : hence, vulgar 
language : East London (— 1909) ; virtuall}’ t- 
Ware, ‘A ludicrous Italian translation—/hViwm, 
white; ca ppella, vhapel . . . Anglicisation entering 
in, the first word got into “Banker" and the 
second back into “ (3iapel ”, with the addition of 
the rousing and ch(*ery “ oh ' ” ' 
bankers. Clumsy boots or sIkk's : C. 19,t by 1890. 
Bankers’ Battalion, the. ‘The 26th (Service) 
Battalion of the Koval FusiIuts, raised early in 
1915 mainly from Bank Clerks and Accountants ’ ; 
military coll. : 1915-18. F. &. (Jibbons. 

banloTipt cart. A one-horse chaise ; ca. 178.5- 
95 and very sectional, (lro.se, 2nd ed., * Said to be 
so called by a Lord Chief Justice, from their being so 
frequently used on Sunda\ jaunts by extravagant 
shopkeepiTs and tradesmen.' 

bankruptcy list, to be put on the. To com¬ 
pletely knocked out: pugilistic: ca. lS2(t <>0. 
Egan, BandaU's Diary, 1823. 

Bankside ladies. Harlots, esp of the thentneal 
quarter: coll. : C. 17. Kaiidolph, 1638. In 1721, 
Stryfje ‘explains’: ‘The Bank-Side where the 
Stews were ’ (O.E.D.). 
bannister. See banister. 

bannock. A hard ship's-bi.scuit : nautical cata- 
chresis : late (\ 19- 20. BoMcn. 

bant. To follow a special dietary for the reduc¬ 
tion of obesity : from IStio ; soon coll. Ex banting, 
such a dietary (1863), dcvi.scd by W. Banting, a 
London cabinet-maker : a word coll, by the next 
year, S.E, by 1870, but now slightly ob. 

[Bantams, the, as a military term, is S.E. ; not, 
as so often asserted, s. nor even coll.l 

banter. Kidicule, esj). if w^antonly merry or 
supposedly humorous. B.E., Hi90 ; ‘ a pleasant 

way of prating, which seems in earnest, but is in 
jest, a sort of ridicule '. In 1()88 it was s., but in 
C. 18 it came gradually to mean harmless raillery 
and by 1800 it attained S.E. .Ex : 

banter, V. Kidicule, make fun of (1667, Pepys) ; 
in V. 18, prob. ca. 1750, it lo.st both its sting and its 
s. associations and : - S.E.^—2. As - to cheat, 
deceive, impo.se on, it was ( urrerit only ca. 1685 
1820. B.E. Etymology problematic ; but if—as 
Swift, in 1710, says—it ‘ wa.s first borrowed from 
the bullies in White Friars then it is perhaps a 
perversion of f S.E. ban, to chide. 

banterer, bantering. The agent and action of 
banter, v. : q.v. 

bantling. A bastard, lit. a chikl conceived on a 
bench and not in the marriage-lied ; late C. 16-17 
and, in tbi.s sense, certainly not lower than coll. 
But = a child, a brat, it was (see B.E. and Grose) 

8. in late C. 17-18. 
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banyan. See banian. — ^banyan-days and -party. 
See banian-days and -party. 

banzai party. Naval men going ashore on a 
spree. The .same as a hurrah jxirty, for banzai is 
Japanese for hurrah, ‘the phrase dating from the 
British Navy s enthusiasm for anything Japanese 
during the Kussian war’ (1904-5); ob. Bowen. 

baptise. Esp. of wine, to dilute : 17-varly 19. 

Healey, Theophrastus, 1636. (’f. christen. 

baptist. ‘ A pickpocket caught and ducked 
Bee : ca. 1820-50. Ex anabaptist, q.v. 

bar. A slice of bread : Bootham School : C. 20. 
Anon., Did. of Bootham Slang, 1925.— 2. One jiourid 
sterling; orig.. a sovereign: c. : late (19 20. 
(Edwin Pugh, The Cockney at Home, 1914.) Direct 
ex Komany ; the gypsies’ bar prob, diTives ex 
Komany bauro, big or liiuivv- -ef. Gr. /InpeV- 

[bar, to exelude, prohibit, objoet to, and bar, 
prep. -- except, have always (from ('. 16, ('. 18 
reap.) been S.E., though not quite literary .sin-e 
ca. 1880 : they are idiomatic, not pedantic, and 
here they are noted only as a corrective, to F. A: H. 
Note, however, that W. consKhTs bar. to cold- 
shoulder, to bt‘ university s. ; also, tlu* Ouhlic 
Schools’ sense, ‘ lo dislike (intensely) may be ; 
late (b 19 20: see quotation at rag, v.t ] 

Bar, the. Marble liar, a townshi]> m N W . Aus¬ 
tralia : Austniluin loil. : from ca. 1910. Ion L. 
Illness, Flynn of the Inland. 1932. 

bar-keep. A bar-kei jUT : eoll. : late (’. 19 20. 
Abbr. bar-keeper 

bar-rabble. A jire-urranged ‘ t.imine , q.v. : 
Bootham School: lati' 19-20. 

[bar sinister. See l-'owlcr ] 

bar-stock, be on the. 'I’o carry ‘ tlic daily ^Uf)])ly 
of liipior from the .''tore-room to tlie bar (liners ) 
nautical coll. : 20. Bowin. 

baragan tailor. A rough-working tailor I,tdons', 
ca. 1870-1914. Ex barragan, a kind ol tii'tian. 

■^barb, v.t.Tochp or shave gold. l’>en ,Ion -on in 
The Alchemist. ('. 17 c. Ex to barter 
Barbados. To transpoit to (foimcrh, the) 
Barbado.s ; coll. .by 1700, S.E : ca hloti 1’^.*>0 
barbar. A .si holarsliqi candidate from uiiolhir 
seliool : Durham Sehool : late (1!» 2n. Ex L. 
barbarn.s, a stranger, a liariiariuri. ( t q v. 

barbed wire, hanging on the fold). ■ hang¬ 
ing .. . 

barber. A thick faggot ; any large piece of 
tirnbiT : Wmelie.ster (College, L. 19 2<i. 
barber, v. See barberise. 
barber, that’s the. A strut sa\ing of 1760 
1825 signifviiig apjirobation. (dose, Nt ed. (’f. 
hiicli almost meaimigle.ss e.jip. as ad .MMOe-.V' / your 
hair cat, hate s your /amr feet, ha' P a. baitami 

barber-monger. A fop : roll., ('.17 in. Shake¬ 
speare. Frequently visiting tlie iiarher 

barberise ; also barber. Act a d' fuity m tlio 
writing of (a ta.sk or an imposition): rnivensity 
and Public School: ca. 18.70-80. ' ('ut libcrt 

Bede’, 18,53. Ex tradition of a lcarii(*d barber ho 
employed. 

barberiser. A deek-planing machine : nautical : 
C. 20 . Bowen. Because it ‘ shaves so delicately. 

barber’s block. Sec block, barber’s, 
barber’s cat. A weak, sickly-looking, esp. if 
thin, jx^rson : from ca. 1860; ob. H., 3rd ed. 
Ware suggosta that it is a eorru})tion of bare brisket^ 
q.v. at bare-bones. —2. A loiiuacious, gossipy, or 
tale-lvearing jx^rson : mostly military : late C. 19- 
20. F. Sl Gibboms. 
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barber’s chair. A harlot, ‘ ra common as a 
harhcr’H chair’ (Orose). From ca. 1570; t 
1800. See c.p;. Ihirtori’s Anatowy and MoUcux’h 
I rJtnslalion of Pautagnifl. (Fhc wlioh; jdiranc* - 
very common, lit for {j^cncral line.) 

barber’s clerk. A pi rson ovcrdrcsninl : from ca. 
1850 (oh.), csp. amonsj mechanics and artisans. 
d'li(5 term occurs in Dickens. Cf. Ixirhcr-niongcr, 
<|.v.- I’, lienee, A vvi'll groomed .--eaman not much 
nsc^ at his jol) : nautical: midd’. lO-L'O; oh. 
Bowen 

barber’s knife. A razor: C. 18 <>arly 10: cf>ll. 

vcieine on ('’ achic\'ine) S.lv. 

barber’s knock. ’ A douhh' knoek, the* first hard 
."tid til'- second ^oft as if hy aei ident F. <V' II. 
revised ca. 1 S'JO hO. Bee. 

barber’s music. llar'h, di.siordnnt music 
(— lOtiO); I hy 18()<* (’oil. horderine f>n S F. 
(A eitorn vva.s provirled hy the harher lor his 
w ait iiiL' cusi oriH'rs.) 

barber’s Slfrn. I’em's and te.^tales: low.- late 
JS-iO. Drose. ‘Jnd ed., explains this scahroiis 
pun : sei' (d'(ec. 1*. 

Barclay Perkuis. Stout: Coiknev ( lOOO); 

virtuallv t Ware K\ the hr' vvers, Purring^ 
y'M/,'-'(t ''o. 

"bard ot bar’d) dice. S- e barred dice. 
bare-bone'S). A skinny ]» r-'^on : coll.; late 
(’ Ih ( ai l\ 10 

bare-brisket. The same: proletarian: (’,10 2() , 
oh Sii'/'j' sled hy precf'diiiL'. 

bare-bum. A dmnei .jaeke t, a^ ojip to b/i/s. the 
full dres.s ( \enirm co.il Ausiiaha : (’ 1*0: low. 

bare navy (or N.l 'fhe nund Mat- of presirved 
rations, witliout io-h meat or supplemental les : 
naval ; late ( ' 10 ‘J() Bow t n. 

Barcbone’s Parliament, dim Imtle I’nrhament 

(I JO nn inher.s noininatefl h\ ('romwell .atel sitting 
.lulv Dei I*'.'.')) . coll, nickname. Fx l’rai''e-Dod 
Barfion. one of its nieinhers. (O.IO.D.) 

bargain, beat a or the. d’o havule : en. Kklo- 
1700. ( oil , almost iinm , 8 F. Kdii-rrew, 

j ’epVs. (1. F 1 1. 

barKain, Dutch. S( v Dutch barcam. 

barKain, make the best of a bad. d'o eomhat a 

misfortune: trom (a 17!tO; eoll. til! ea. l8t(>, 
’hen S.F. Boswell. ‘ .Veeordmo to the vulear 
jdirase, ” makiiie the hest of a. had hareain 
<< F.D. But tie- phrase is found as early as 
ItlOd (I’epvs) with nutikd (t hy jS.70), .as KiSO 
11.'Fst ranje) with the rarer me (t 1 a isoo); m 
(' Jo. W( often sa_\ nf a hail jnh. ,\ppiTson. 

bargain, sell a. d'o hefool ; as in Shakespeare 
and Sw d I. w ho. how e \ i i, iis* .s it of a sjxedie “ sell ” 
practised at (’oiirt. ■) hy ca. 17r)0. Coll. Si*c 
csp. (tnions's ShaLi'sjxare (rlas.^ari/, Crose, Lhul cd., 
and I’’. tS; 11 . revised . 

barge. Fnntcrs' : mthcr a ‘ case ' in winch there 
IS ai dearth of the most useful letters or a reeeplncle 
for ' spai-es ' if formes an* heme eorri'cti-d away 
from ‘ease’. Ferhaps j. rather than s, : from ca. 
1870; oh. If., Tithed.—J. Fit tie cricket.: Sherhorne 
School: late C. Ill JO. Froh. ex iluinsincss of the 
Htumj) used as a hat. d. See barges.- -4. A dispute: 
low : late C. lU J(h F.\ hafifi, v.. —-5. A erow'd, 

a inellav : Scottish Puhlic Schools’ : C. 20. Ian 
Miller, aS'c/ioo/ Tir, 1!>55. 

barge, V. Sfieak roughly or ahusivi'ly to: ea. 
1850-1020. Alhi'rt Smith, 18()1, ‘ W'liereupon they 
all liegan to barge the master at once Broh. cx 
bargee.—2. Whence, at Charterhouse and Upping- 
D.U.E. 


ham, to hustle (a person) : late C. 10 20.—.‘I. 
lienee (?), gen. hargf' uhoaf : to move, or rush, 
heavily (about) : late fj. 10-20. W. Fx a barge’s 
clumsy motion. Cf. the next t hri'c ont rii s.—5. To 
push or knock: Piihlie Schools': lets (’. 10-20. 
1*. (j. Wodehouse, Talcs af SI. Aasiii,'’s. ItHfl, ‘To 
liirn th‘*n* was something woridsrfullv (nt'rtaining 
in the process of “ hargeing ’ the ( nd man oil lie* 
edge of the form into space, and ujiselluig his 
hooks over him.’ 

barge-arse. A Jicrson with a nUund Inhind ; 
low : (a. l87t)-10l0. Wdicnee ha nji-arsed, which 

Mr. Aldous jluxli'v w'ould proli, deline as eiidtjnj- 
galls, 

barge in, V.l. To intnidf ; to inter Ihre, esjn if 
riidelv or ehimsil\ : (’. lO Manchon. ( f: 

barge into, d'o collide with: ora^ rppingham 
S( hool { — ISOO). 1 ji C. 20. gen., and oftcn iia-et, 
encounter • sji. if unexiicf n dly. ('). harge (v., 2), 
harqi i a. 

barge-man. ((’«< n. pi.) A large, hhu k h< aded 
maggot of the kind that, fornierh, iiife>ted shi]) s 
hiscuit'-: nautie.d : mid-C. 10 20; oh. Bowen. 

barge-mate, 'i'he otlmer taking command of a 
>hip when notahiliti'-s visited it : naval . la. 1880- 
l'.t20. Bowen. 

barge-pole. Tie* largest stick m a faeimt ; hence 
any large jncee of wood. Wine hestrT ( 'ollege. from 
ca. 1850; •'•. Cf. harher, n.—2. A window - pole : 
Bootham S' hool ; (’. 2o. Anon., Jial. af liaotliarn 
Slang, P.>25. 

barge-pole, wouldn’t touch with (the end of) a. 

()ne person thus indu'ates that he will have nothing 
to do with mlher another inrson or, it may he, a 
pioj.ii : eoll.: iat(‘ ('. ih-20. laurh inth 

a /fair of lungs. 

bargee. A lout; an uncultivated fwTson : 
Pultlie Schools e<dl. : IdOh, P. (F \\ ((dehouse, 
.Mib. 

barges. Tmitation hrea''t>: ])toietarian : ea. 
l8Sf 0(1. Ware adds; ' Whs h artived from 
France, and prevailed for ahout four vear^ . . . 
From their likeiic'-s to tie* wide prow ol canal- 
hare* M ■. 

barisbnya. ’An unmarried girl, eliaraeter not 
guarantes'd. A Murman'-k J'ixjieditioiiarv j-’ori'e 
t<Tni ’ : ItUO. 1'. A: Cihhons. fix Pus-'Kiii. 

bark. An Iii>h p'rson : ('. 10. See Barks.— 2. 
'i’he human skin: from ca. 1750; m (’. Is, dial. 

A couuli : from ca. 1870; coll., a.s i-the vhl.n., 
harbnif. (a tit of) couglnng ( - 17Ss • sec (Irosi* at 

Barkshire). 

bark, V.t. SiTafK* the skm olT . from ca. 185(», 
(‘.LI. in I uni J}iutv/‘ s Srhuuldag-^.- -2. \ .i. To cough ; 
from ea. 1880. .'!. ‘ T’o sit uj) at niglit to watch 

the lin‘ wlien eamfung out in tin* Ofn'ii veld 
P(‘ttnian : South .VfrKaii: 1875. P>o\le. 'To the 

i'a/fc fur J>ian)unds. Kx a dogs harking. 

bark at the moon. To agnat**, or to clamour, 
usele.v.sly ; C. 17 -20. Coll. ; S.K. in (’. 10 20. 
^^'lth against for at, C. 15-17 ; S.Ix. after 1550, 
having been < (»11. 

bark off, take the. To reduce m value ; as in 
Dickens. 1810. (Take thi' skin off.) 

bark up the wrong tree, 'lo he at fault m an 

attempt, an aim. a method ; follow a false sei'iit ; 
deal with the wrong jx'rson. Drig. U S. (— 185,5) ; 
nneheis('d ea. 1800, hut less in Britain than in 
Australia and N(‘w Zealand. Coll, rather than s. 
Kx a ilog hunting a racoon. 

barker. A pistol : Scott (1815), Dickens, Ciiarles 

C 
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Kingsley. Variation of c., and earlier, barking 
inni. -'1. (Nautical) a lower-deck gun on a ship of 
Mar: ea. 1840-lU), (O.E.D.)—8. One who, stand¬ 

ing in front of sliops or shoMs, attracts the attention 
ol' passers-hy (tJiere an* still several in the .Strand): 
B.E.. IGIM) ; Dyche's J)ictio)inry, 1748, and Orose, 
ITHo; coll, hy 1800, S.E. hy 1850. Of. hou u'ow 
q.v.—4. A noisy brau ItT : Caxfon, ]48.‘i; f 
by IbtiO in Englaiul. but extant in U.S. in (’. Ill. 

-5. (University) a noisy, assertive man; also, 
favourably, a great suell : C. 19.—(5. A slu'ep- 
drover's assistant, deputising a dog : Greenwood, 
Outv(V^ts of London, 1879.—7. A jit^rson Mith a 
nasty cough : from ea. 18S0.—8. One mIio ‘ barks ’ 
as at bark, v., .4, q.v. : 1874. lVttman.--9. A 

sau.sage : lower clas.ses' and soldiers' : C. 14). Ex 
that once exci'ssively popular song. ‘ Oh vare, and 
oh vare, is niy leedle vee (.log ? Oh vare, oh vare, 
i.s he gone ? ' E. it Gibbons. 

barkey. A little bark : loll. : from ea. 1840. 
Barham (O.E.D.).—L‘. Ibmce, a vi'.s.sel mcII lila'd 
by its creM : as expressed by that crcw’ : nud- 
(’. 19-20, ob. Bowen. 

Barking Creek, have been to. To have a bad 
cough : a ea. 1829 59 variant of Borkslnre, 2, q.v. 
Be(‘. 

*barkingirons. Pistols : late 18-early ('. 19 e. ; 
recorded by Grose, 1785.—2. In the Navy, ea. 
1849-70, large duelling pistols. 

Barkis is willin(g). An inda ation of a man's 
Millingriess to marry ,- later, to do anything, foil. 
Ex the character in David Copper field, 1849-.'><i 

Barks. The Irish : either Iom' or e. To judge by 
the anon. So. 747, in use ca. 1845, but jirob. nmch 
earlier. Cf. ;" 

Barkshire. Indand ; C. 19.—2. Also, late G. IH- 
19, as in Grose, 2nd ed., ‘ \ member or candidate 
for Barkshire ; said of one troubled with a I'oiigh, 
vulgarly styled barking ' ; ob. 

barley broth. ‘ Oil of barley i.c. strong beer: 
1785, tirosc ; "i" by 18()9. 

barley-bun gentleman, A rich genth nian eating 
fioorly and olherMist; living in a miserly way : 
c(tll. : ('. 17. MuisIk'u, 

barley-cap. A tippler : late G. 1(> 17. E. 
Gilpin, 1598.—2. Hart on, or ivear, a harinpraj), to 
be drunk, a drunkard : late G. 19-17 coll. 

barmy. \ery eccentric; mad: rnid-t'. 19 2t). 
Ex Ixirniy, full of barm, i.e. yeasl. Gf. the (mainly 
'^Virk^liire) proverbial .saying, Inx hrainx v'lll v'ork 
v'itloxit harm. Bay, 1970; Burns, 1785, ‘My 
barraisli noddies Morking line' (O.E.I).); Ware, 
1999, notes lie; variant barmy in the crinnpit. 
The E.D.D, remarks, ‘frothing like barm [yeast |, 
benet*. full of ferimmt, flighty, empty-headed ’. 
Gf. bafniy, (pv.—2. Hence, a mad or a very eccentric 
ja*rHon : non-cnltiired ; from ea. 1889. Also in 
dial. (E.D.D.) 

bam. A public ball-room : London : ca. 1892- 
1915. Ware derives ex Highbury Ham, a ‘garden 
ball loom ' ; jiossibly ex burn dance. Cf. Earner, 
q.v. 

bam, a parson’s. ‘ Never so full but there is 
still room for inon*Grose, 2nd e(i.: G. 18 -early 
19 coll. M'benee the ('. 19 Dorsetshire big as a 
parsmi s barn. 

bam-dOOr. A target too big to be missed ; coll. : 
late C. 17-29; hence barn-door 'jrradire, battuc'S in 
M’bieh the game can hardly eseajx*.—2. A batHinan 
that blocks every ball: from ea. 1880; ob. Gf. 
ston ewaller. 
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bam-door savage. A yokel: ea. 1880-1910. 

F. &. H., rewised. Ex dial. 

bam-mouse, bitten by a. Tipsy : late C. 18 - 
early 19. Grose, 2nd ed. 

bara-stormer. A strolling player: theatrical 
(— 1859). 11., Isted. Coll, by 1884 (O.E.D.’s date), 
S.E. by 1900.—2. barn-.‘it or mi ng, ranting acting, 
must also have long preceded tlie earliest O.E.D. 
recaird (1884). They frequcuitly peiformed and 
stormed in barns : see, c.g., Hugh Waljiole’s Hogue 
Herne.'i. 

Bamaby dance. To move quickly or unevenly : 
C. 18-19 coll. Ex ‘ Harnaby, an old dance to a 
quick movermuit ’ (Grose, 2nd ed.) popular in C. 17. 
Barnai»y, it seems, was a dancing ji'sU'r. 

barnacle. A too constant attendant; an ac¬ 
quaintance keeping uncomfortably close to one : 
from ea. 1900 ; coll, -2. One who sjx-aks throimh 
his nose : ea. 1550-1990.—4, 4, 5, 9. In '(* then' 
are at least four s('nses ; -A jnckpocket : (? G. 18 ) 
C. 19 ; a good job easily got : late G. 17 18 (B.E.) ; 
a gratuity given, at hor.se-sak's, to grooms ; laft* 

G. 17 18 ; a decoy swindler ; late G. 19-early IV : 
Greeiu', Dt‘kk(‘r.- -7. ‘ A siuimr ofheer m Iio hand's 
on to the job to mIucIi his juniors bo|K‘ to be 
a}){>ointed ' : naval : lat<' G 19 20. Bowen. 

barnacled, ppl. adj. M'earing speetacies ; from 
ca. I990; coll. 

barnacles. Sprducles ; m mid G. 16 -17, gen. 
eoloiired ; in G. 18 19, any speidaeles : eoli. 
J‘n)b. (‘\ lia/ufulc, a powerful bit for horse or ass 
(as m Wyehl, 14S2). for tliesi* old sjieetai h‘s pineln'd 
the iKwe eoii'-idetably.—2. In e. (late G. 17 18; 
B. E.k fett. r.'. 

*bamard. The (gen, drunken) man acting as a 
di'cov in Barnard s Law (lay) : c, : ca. 1.540 lti.40. 
Anon.. l>u( Elay, 1542; Greene; Dekki'r. Oee. 
her nurd. 

*bamard’slaw. ‘ A drunken co.smngo by cards 
Greene, e : ea. 1540-1940. 

bamdook. Se(> bundook. 

Bamer, baraer. ‘A “roaring” blade, a fast 
man of North London , \\ an\ m ho d«'nv(‘s it e.x 
‘ Highlmry Barn, oiu* of those rustic Boiulon 
gardens mIikIi became common ('asinos ’ : North 
London : ea. 1890 80. Gf. barn, fj,v. 

Bameries. 'i'he Adelphi Stores. Tb(> Strand, 
London: London: 1887, TtiC Hifncc, Feb. 29; 
t by 1919. Ex Mt.‘is liarnes, the finqirietress. Ware. 

bamet ! Nonsense: ea. 18(K) 89. (Tnst’s 
Hosjutal. V ef. barm y, 3. 

Bamet Fair, d’he hair : rhyming .s., ong. 
(— J857) 1 liieves'. ‘ Dueange .•\ngliens.' In G. 29, 
often Ear ml. 

Barney, d’hi' invariable Aiisttalian niekriarne 
((k 29) of men sumamed Allen. Ex Barney Allen, 
a famous and very wealthy Australian bookmaker. 

barney. A jolblicalion, oHp. if rowdy ; an outing : 
from late 1H,59 ’h; ob. H., Iflt ed. V ex Barney, 
t^'pieal of a noisy Irishman (cf. jiaddy, anger : \V.). 
—2. ? hc'nee. crowd : low s. or c. (— 1859). Ibid. 
—4. Humbug, cheating : low (1894). H.. 4rd ed. 

This sense may have a diflerent origin : cf. ‘ come f 
come f tlud's Barney Castle. I ... an exfircssion 
often uttered when a jx*rson is heard making a 
bad excuse iii a still worse cause ri'corded in the 
Denham Tracts, I84(i -59, ApptTSon, whose other 
two Barney proverbs suggest that the ultimate 
reference is to ‘the holding of Barnard Castle by 
iSir Georg(' Bowi's during the Rising of the North 
in 15t»9', E. M. Wright, liustic Speech, 1914.— 
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4. Iff'iicf, an unfair Rportin^ event, esj). a boxing 
match (— 1HS2); ob. -5. ‘ Ky<“v\'aKli ’ (1HK4 i ).- - 
b. A (juarrel ; alight; grallcns’ (— Philip 

Allinghum, Prob. e,\ ki'iik'- 1. 

barney, adj. Pnlan. J)n‘ ainingtMl : /irll fi J^ife, 
dan d, 1885, . banicv coiitcals have been 

pt'iililul the n.. 4 and 5. 

Barney Dillon. A slnllm/g) : Scots rhvmmg 8.: 
C. lid. {'J'lif JJdily Tclcyriij)li, Marcli 8. Iddo ) 
Barney’s. ‘St. liarnahas, a noted liigh ” 
church : Oxloid L’nivcrsity : late (\ PJ-20. 
Collmson. 

Barney’s bull, like. Mxtrcmely fatigued or 
(jih\Mcall\ ) di.>trcssccl . a lou <■ p. of lafct’. 10 20, 
cs|). auKuiL' Australians ()f’trn was added either 
hitilml, h****inl, and luurtlil*'r( d or in II f**ktd and 
f(i) l/<‘in liotiK : tlicse two ]»hiascs occ. stand by 

tIc Discives 

barnshoot. ‘ A ((<rru)ition of the Hindustani 

Void />fihinr/nit A ^•dc aiid unforgivable insult in 
India, this word is a jima of Ltentle badinage m 
iMiL'Iand,’ (icoi'L'e ()tu*-ll. Pmrn mid fhit in Pans 
and Liiitdnn, l!)2i). Iduliei hmir/iodl, (j.\. 

Barnwell apue. \ cm ical discasi : ca. 1070 1850. 
1 ;.t V. 1 OT.s. A jiperMin. 

liaron. \n .\rniy connnandci ; uiditary : P015 ; 
oft f. \ (iihbdiis. lc\ Ills |Hi\M I and iniptirtance. 

Baron George. A -tout man: South London: 

< a. 18^2 1!»15 \\ai( dcn\e> jt e\ 'a Mr. (ieoige 

Pafkcs, a jiniilv ihentinai I'S'^ct' m S. Liuidon, 
}io ( iiuie To Im‘ I all* d 1 ’>,1 r on < Icoi'ge ; e.g. “lies 
<juit*- the Paioii (b'ori:* ’ 

baronet. .\ ^ir t «in of iKs-f • I'lcldma. '/’oai 
ITT* i‘A (Mflcr hltrnii of (irfj. 'fhis hnrohid, 
joiular, w.m nc\*r much U'-cd ; + b\ isoti. 

barpOO, go. 'f*' fee on*' s nerve I'f even one's 
liead , to era •'ll • .\ir Lone : lOiO. L tV (dbborn 
I’cihafi-' a blcnii of ' barmv . ‘ pottv and ‘ ioopx '. 

barrack. Sc. baiTackmg. Barrack. pMiui.k; 

na'll leal coll : (’ 1 n-2o. K h , a Pir nirk r \\ 

t he captain of a Ik rv\ ick ^inack car ryiiit; ’ j'tAs'UunT.s 
do’.s n the I'kist ('oast before the da\.s of .^tiuin’ 

( How. Ill 

barrack-hack. A woman attending garnson balls 
year after \ car from < a IStiO ; ob.—2 A soldt'-r s 
trull - from ca. LS.'iti; loll. At this \\or*l. L A: 11. 
has a ioiu: list of Lngh'h, ]-’rcri< h, Italian and 
.'sjtani'h s\non\mH for a [trust it ute 

barracking. iJantcr. chatf; nomy leering at 
<Mther vi.siiing or native cricket or football teams 
that offend the sjx-v j.»fitrs. esp. at Sydney ami 
Ml Iboiirne ; not, as the S().l). saX", 'so as to 
di.sconccrt jilayers but merely to demonstrate and 
cni])hasise the spoctators' displcasun* ; Australian 
{ 18!»0), coll, by LSilT. d’he v,, jeer at, interrupt 

claniorouslv, ajipears to have arisen ca. 1880 as a 
football term, which, in its sjMirting sense, it re¬ 
mained until ca. I8lt0; hiirnn h for, however, has 
always (- 1800) meant to .siipjiort, esp. to support 

enthusiastically. .\ bnrrackrr, noisy interriijiter. 
is not recorded before 1805 ; as a supporter, not 
liefore 18f)4. 'Die various words were adopted in 
England t‘a. 1020, though they were known there 
as early as 19(K). Either ex Aboriginal borak (n., 
chaff, fun), as the author ui' Aushal Knglish and the 
S.O.l). (‘ditors contend, or ex costernionger Cockney 
harrakin, harrikin, gibluTish, a jumble of w'ords 
(— 1851), as W. suggests, or else, as I hold, from 
harrikin infliicnemi liy Ixiruk. 

barracks. The niannt's’ (ptarU'rs aboard : naval 
coll. : mid-C. 10 20. Bowen. 


barracoota, -couta. An inhabitant of Hobart, 
Ta-onania : Australian nickname (-- 1808); ob. 
Ex the name of an edible fisli. Mortis. 

barrage. An excessive nunibi'r or quantity; 
military : 1017 ; ob. Ex the myriad shells fired 

during a barrage. 

barrakin. See barrikin. 

’''barred cater trafy) or trey. (Gen. pi.) False 

dieo HO made that the four (qvatn) and the three 
(trois) wen; seldom cast ; c. of ca. 1000 50. 
Jl4ckkcr ; Taylor (ItillO). 

"‘barred dice, ('ard-sliarpcr.*^*' fanijicrcd dice ; 
late G. 10 17 c;. Greene {harddin}. 

barrel. A nickname for a round-bellied male; 
coll. ; G. 20. 

barrel-fever. Ill health, disea.'.i*, caused by 
excessive flrinkmg : late G. J8 20; ob. Giosc, 5rd 
ed , ‘ 11c du‘d of the barrel fever 

barrel of treacle. Love low London : 1883 ; 
t by 1020. Ware. Lx its sweetness. 

barrel the better herring, never a. Xotliing to 

choose bclwcell 1 hem . coll . frrmi 1530's ; sligbtly 
ob. Bale, ca 15t<>; donjon. 103‘> ; 1'i-ld mg. I 73<) . 
Lit'/.filcrald. 1852. Apjicrson. Obviou.siy c\ the 

fisli-markcts 

barrel tmter. Leer: \’orks]jirc s.. not dud. • 
1851. 'i’om 'J I'-dd Icliov Ic. i r! Jt ta Ln ii n mi. L. I). 1). 

Barren's Blues. (Milnarv) the Lomr}) Loot 
Bcgiiiicnt ; .since ca. 188], tie* King i» Own Lo\al 
Pcgimcnt (Lancaater). Liom it' blue la< iriL's and 
Its colonel of 1734 -40, the eck biaP-d General 
Win. liarrcll. 

barrener. A <-ow not c.dvmg for a given s'ason, 
i.e. for,i\ car : farming coll. • 8.L. ; fioin • a. 1870, 
"'barrer. d'o cohm v (a ‘ drunk Thome on a har¬ 
row : Cither low Gockney or c. : ca. l870--ifH5. 
Wan-. 

barres. (Gaming) money lost but not yet jaiid . 
('. 17 caily 10. Lx hnr. 

barrikin ; occ barrakin. Gibberi'h ; a farrago 
of word.s ; jargon: Gockn**v's: Henry Mayhew, 
1851 ; ob. (if the jirob. Fr. original (L/o/i/o*/?/?) 
H.. I't ed., rather ajitly n-niaiks that ' Muyi calls 
it "a sort of stuff”,' for Lreruhmen still say dc 
nr puis run I omprcndre a ce banujouin. Gf. 6a/- 
riK ki/nj, q.v. 

barring. l'7>r Stire. certainly. imlijlatably . 
tailors : G. 2(1. 'I’/ir Tailor and ('uthr, Xov. 20, 
11128, ' A powerful shiner, barrmg . Abbr, barring 

iiftnr. 

barrmg-OUt. (Schools) the shutting of the door 
against a nia'ter . from ea. 170(1. toll.; S.fL by 
ea. iSfd. Xotable instances in Swift and Tennysoti. 

^barrister’s. A eotfee-house atfeeU-d by thieves : 
e. : late (’. 10 early 20. Ex ‘ a ct-hdiratcd host of 
this name W are. 

barrOW-bunter. A female costermonger : coll. • 
mid-G. 18-10, ob. by 1800. iSmollett, 1771, 
barrow-mau. A (-ostemionger : G. 17-10; S.K, 
by 1700.-- 2. A man under sentenee of fraiisporta- 
ton : ea. 1810-50. Lex. Pal., ' Alluding to the 
convicts at Woolwich, who are jinm-ipallv einjiloved 
in wheeling barrows full of brick or dirt 

barrow-tram. An ungainly jim-son : C. 10. 
Lit., b.-i. - the shaft of a barrow (G. ltk-10). 

barrow wallah. A big man (oee., thing); 
chota wallah, a httle man (loosely, thing) : liegular 
Army coll. : late G. 10 20. B. tS: P. Hireet ex 
Hindustani. 

bart. A harpoon : G. 10. Bowen, ‘ More used 
by the sword tisherinen than the whaleis . Per- 
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haps an a})l)r. of flic t Wostmorland hartlf, the largo 
pin in tho game of riiMe{)ins (f.J).!).).- '1. Joenlar 
coll., esp. Ill acidn'ss (as in (lalswortliy. The White 
Mo)ikeij, for a baronet, which it ahhr. in 

snp(‘rs( rijitioris, Jiart be ing much more frequent, 
formal and jiolilc tJiari Jit. 

barter. A half volley af cnrkrf : W’jnciwstrr 
Colh'gf, Irom ea. 18‘h> ; there' too, the v. to 
swipe' (18.‘)(*) and hittinej baiters ( ~ IShO), practice 
at catching. All, orig. coll., soon • S.hb See 

& II., as well as IMansfield's aiid Adams's books 
on the ColI('g(‘ (1870, 1S7S resj),); also \V. J. 
Lewis, who, in his admirable h'Xicon, 77/c Larajiatije 
of Crieket, derives it from K ibert Barter: 

‘He entered Winchester (’ollegi' m ISlKt, and held 
the post^ of \\’arden from IS.'ll! till JSfd ' ; ‘ He was 
renowiK'd for his half-volley hits '. 

Bartholomew baby. A gaudily drc'sse'd doll 
(1670), a tawdrily dressed woman (1 <)Sl‘): the 
former, coll., soon iS.E., the latter always s. Both 
t by 1 SoO or so. 

Bartholomew(-Boar-)Pig. A fat man • late 
(\ 10-17. Boasted pigs wen* a gn-at attraction at 
Bartholomew Fair (W’est Sniithheld, London, 

1 loo-lSob) : sec esp. Joie.on's Kabclai.sian comedy, 
Bartholorneu' Fair, ltdi. 

Bart’s. St. Jiartholom-'W's Hospital, London: 
orig, (from ca. ISSO) medical students'. 

base Trojan. A term of ahu.sC .- late c. 10- 
early 17. Shakespean', Henri/ I'. 

base wallah. A soldnu' employed behind the 
lines ; orig. and es]). at a Ba.sc . military <•(>11. : 
l!)ir>-18. F. t'L' Giblions. Sec wallah : and (’. E. 
Montague's Honours Eu'aj. The New Zealanders 
prefiTi't'd base-v'alloper. 

baseball. ‘Small, msignitieant. [Grig, and 
mainly I'.S., “ ISSO on Somclimi's heard in 
Liver[)Ool. Suggested lo the small size of the IkiU 
in question Wan* : as Liverjiool s.. it dates ca. 
1800 did b. 

*basengrO. A shefjhcrd : tramps’ c. (- IDl’.*!). 
Manchon. Ex Bomany, in which -engro (man) is 
a freiiuent suttix. 

bash, to strike with a crushing blow (— I7!)0), in 
S.E. in the North, onlv just S.E—if not, rather, 
coll.-—in the South. The same is tine of the n. 
(from ca, 1800) ; certainly neither is dignilied. 
In c., however, it — to licat heavily with the lists 
only : (b B) llO. V’^bl n., ba.'>/iin<p The origin is 
ohsciiri' : but jirob. it is cither echoa- or, as \V. 
fiuggests, a blend of bang snias/i, or, again, a 
thickening of pa^ti, Wln-nce : 

bash, be on the. To be a prostituti* : c. : C. do. 
Brol). suggested fiy batter, on. tfa ; (j.v. 

bash into. To mei't (a Jier.^jon) by chance : low : 
from ca. JOllO. James Curtis, The dilt Kid, IIKIO. 
Cf. S.E. strike. 

basher. A pnzi'-lighter .* low. Akso, but in c., 
a professional thug. From ca. IStiO.—Lb A tin 
receptacle holding tn-aclc : naval : ca. IHbO-lOOO, 
Bowen.—J. A boater (hat): Bi'dford Scliool : 
C. 20. Ct hard-hitter. 

Bashi-Bazouk. A ruIlian ; mildly, a rascal: 
from ca, 1870; ob. Grig, a Turkish irregular 
soldier (from ca. IHbO).--!*. A Koyal Marine, ‘a 
name, that appears to liavc been bestowed when 
Phifips Hornby took the I'leet up the Dardanelles 
in 1877 ’, Bowen ; virtually f. 

basil. A C, 18-20 sol. for bezel, esji. in jewellery. 
—2. A fetter on one leg only; c. : late C. 16-18. 
Greene. 


Basing, that^s. A cnnl-iilnying c.y),, of mid- 
C. 17 -18, applii'd when cluhs arc turned up (rum[H, 
Ex Basing Hoii'^e, captured in I lie ('ivil War while 
the inmati's were pla \ mg cards. Jiy a pun : ‘ Gliihs 
were trunifis when Jiasmg was taken.’ E. I'i: II. 
revised, 

basinite. A Imt-watcr fag ; GJiartcrhoiisc ; (’. l!k 
A. H. 'I’od. 

basket ! A cry din'ctcd, in cock juts, at jicrsons 
unabh'. or unwnlling. to jiay t!i('ir dchts : 18. 

Such jH'r.sons were susjw'iuh'd in a baski't. over tlu' 
cock-jats (drosi'.) 2. ib'nee basketed, left out in 
th(‘ cold, misunderstood, mnijilusscd : late ('. IS- 
10.—IF Stale ru'ws : tailors': lat(‘ (b 10 20. 
IN'rhaps ex waste-basket . —t. Gcc. used joculaily as 
a eujihcrmsm for bastard (in tin' vocaliv('): from 
ca. IIGO. 

basket, be brought or go, to the. To bi' im 

priMUicd : (b 17 1S coll. 

basket, leit in the. Bcji'ctcd ; abandoned : 
mid (’. 10 20: coll. l.y iS'lO, S.E. Farham 
(G E.D.). Like tlic worst fruit. 

basket, pick of the. The Ix'st : from ca. 1870; 
coll. 1)\ i'Jlo. S.E. 

basket, pin the. d’o conciuth*, settle: mid- 
C 17 18 coll < isliorn, ca. 1 OoO. 

basket-making. s. \ual mti rcoursi' : nnd ('. 18- 
early 1!*, tlio'-c, b-: cd. 

basket of chips, gnn like a. 'I'o gnu broadly: 
late (b 18 me] !!». ioil Gro^c. I’nd (>(]. Cf. 

smile like . . . <liipi, an old Shrop'.liirc savuig, 
basket of oranges. A pnity woman:' ‘Am 
trahan. jiassmg to England , s<i\ . Ware; laii 
(b !!• earl\ 2(>. E\ bo'^ki i of ooihges, 'a flnco,ci\ 
of nugLU'i - of gold m i lie gold fields’: Amlraliae 
ininmn coll. late C. l't-2(>; oh. 

basket-scrambler. Guc who lives on <liant\ . 

C.17 IS; colb 

basketed. Sc* basket! 

Bass. Iki-'.-v s ale (ISIO): almost imin. col!., m 
C. 20 S.E. ‘Cuthbert l>ed('.' 

basset, make a. 'To Miimlcr: racing (— lObL). 
Slang, p. 24b. 

basso. A shoal ; naiit leal eoll. ; (' lib Bourn. 
Perhajis ('\ Stallord.^hirc ba-'<silo(, the mound of 
earth at or near the edge of a jut (E.D.D.). 

bastard. A fellow, chap, man, with no pc|ora- 
tive connotation : coll : ('. 20, ehicll y Ausf ralia n, 
|)crha|is I'X C.S ; sec esp. Giom', I'., and cl. the 
colourless us(' of bugger, ij.\. Lb f'lg of a thine, an 
incident, a situation: low colb: G. 20. .lanus 
Gui-tis. 

bastardly gullion. A ha.stanbs bastard : (I.an- 
enshin' dial, and) low' coll. : lale ('. 18-I'arly 10. 
Grose, 2iid ed. Cf. bell-bastard, q.v. 

baste. 'To thrash : from ea. 1580. In G. 10. 
coll. ; thereafter, S.E., though far from digniticd. 

baste-Up. A half-wit; an obji'et lona hk' fellow : 
tailors' : (b 20. E.g. in 'The Tailor and Cutter, 
Nov. 20, 1028. Fix tailors' j., wherein it — half- 
nuuh'. 

*Bastile. A W'orkhonse : low (mostly vagrants'), 
from ea. IHfiO ; esp. in the North. IL, 8rd eel. 
Ex its shortlived S.E. serisi; (a prison) ('onu's 
stee.l, q.v, -2. Early in C. 10, among criminals, 
Bast He. was ajijihed as a nickname to Cloldlmth 
Eields Bri.son, demolished ca. 1800. (W'are.) 

basting. A llirashing: in Shakesjieare and till 
ca. lOfiO, eoll. ; th('n virtually S.E. Grose records 
it as give (a jicrson) his basting{s). 

bat. A jirostitutc favouring the night: Cb 17- 
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early 10.—2. Pac<! : from ra. 1K(K); dial. >, ca. 
1870, H. J*r()l). (.*x dial. W, a. ht.roli<'. A apokcn 
(fHij', that of India); military; late 
C/. 10-LM). lliiHinstani lor spcc'cli, word. Only 
in hold or Hliinj or spin the. hut, (j.v.—I. A batman ; 
militarv : 20; but it - ^'(•n. military only in 

O.W. —ri. A drinkiiif' bout. ; osj). r/o on the hat, on 
tin* spr<*(‘; Oanadian (ex U.S.) ; late (’, 10 20.— 
b. Pn( <* ; come the hat, to m(*ntion the jirice: 
grafters’ (-- 1004). Philij) Allin^iiam. Perhaps 
ex H(‘nHeH 2 and !{. 

bat, carry (out) —oce. bring out - one’s. To 

outlast otln-rs; finally to KU(;ee(‘d : ooll. ; from 
ea. 1870. lO.v a fiatsman not out at erieket; the 
lit. sense ‘goes baek to the les.s luxurious days 
uhen the man ‘"out” left the bat for the next 
eomer W. 

bat, off (rarely on) One’s own. Without a.ssist- 
anee , ]ndej»endently ; eoll. by 1880, S.lv 

(Sydney Smith, 181.7 ) Also ex eneket. 
bat, slmg or spin the. See sling the bat. 
bat and wicket. A ta ket; ilnnung H. ; C. 20. 
p. \ p. 

bat-boat. ‘An unusual tvfK* of Sopuith sea- 
Jjlane ' • na\al . 101.">-18. Ihnseri. (’f. (uitman. 

*bat-fowl, v.t. and 1 . To,>,uimlle; vietimise the 
simple or the inexpi'neneed ; from ea. l.^So. 
(IreeiH*. N'ery little later were its jmre derivatives, 
hfiJ/oirler, a .swindler, eonlidence triekst(*r, and the 
\l)l.n., hot-jo\rliii(i. All f h.v l84<t, Kx the noe- 
turnal eat( lung ol birds by dazzling tlu'in and (hen 
batting them wit h a stK'k, 

bat-mugger. An instrument for rublurig oil into 
(Ticket bats; \\inchesf(>r (oll'ge, ea. 1800 lOlO. 

bat out of helJ, go like a. To go. esp. tU, (“x- 
trenielv hirtt . All Force coll. : from 1013. F. \- 
tilhbons. 

batch. A dose or bout of Iipuor : late C. 18- 
eailN 10. tlro.se, 2nd ed. Prob. e,\ dial. ; V ef, 
batrh., a (piantity of things (e.g. bottle.s). 

batch, V. See bach, v. batchelor's fare. See 
bachelor's fare. 

batchy. Silly ; mad; military; lute C. 10-20. 
Lycll. J'crhaps ex Hindustani. 

bate. See bait. 

*Bate'S Farm or Garden, oee. jireeeded by 
Charley. Coldbath Fields Prison ; r. 10 c. Partly 
ex a warders mime. Wla'iiee ; 

*Bates’ farm, feed the chickens on Charley. 'I'o 

be j)ut to the treadmill ; c. of ea. l80O 00. Ex 
preceding. 

Bath, give the Order of the. To duck : from ca. 
1800. I’uiming , ef. (jive the Order of the BotA .— 
Bci* order. 

Bath, go to. To b('come a lieggar ; mid-C. 17-10. 
Path, being fashionable, attracted many vagrants. 
As, ea. 18.40-loot), an injunction, often with addi¬ 
tion of ond (p't pour head shaved : stop go away !, 

‘ dry up, you're cracked ! ’ In addition to beggars. 
Bath dn*w lunatics, who were ‘ supposed to benelit 
from t he waters ’ of this noted spa (W.). 

bath-mat. (Clen. pi.) ‘ Tlie lloormg of wo(k1«i 
battens laid over the mud of trenches ’ ; military : 
llUi") ; shglitly ob. F. & (libbons. 

bathing machine. A 10-ton brig; sailors’, ca. 

1830-1000.--2. Whi'ncc, a four-wheeled cab: Lon¬ 
don busmi'ii's : ea, 1800 1013. 

Bathing Towel. Lord (earlier. General) Paden- 
Powell ; from ea, 1873. Also, from 1000, B.i*. 

batman. In S.E., a ‘ mulctoor ’ of bat-horses ; 
hence, a cavalry ollicer's servant. In G.W. it was 


applied to any Army odicer'.s servant (tin* jiraetieo 
has survived); a eoll. that had hy 10.42 attained 
unto iS.E.- ~2. A third-term ead(‘t avoiding duty by 
acting as personal servant to a JX'tty olheer : 
Worcester Training-Ship eoll. ; C. 20. Bowen. 
—.4. A syeo])hantie jirivate : military eoll, : 1013 ; 
oh. P. k P. 

*batner. See battener. 

*bats. A pair of bad hoots ; c, or low s ; ca. 
1833-10.40. 11., l.st ed. ; Manehon. 

bats, adj. \'ery eee<*ntrie ; mad, to an\' d(*gree : 
C. 20. E\ hots in the helfry. 

Bats, Captain. George Ftansl(*y, notable Kentish 
smuggler of the 1820 'h : ea. 1820 -40, then historic. 
Bowen, ‘ From his ri'adiness to employ batmen, or 
armed bullies, to protect his runs from the (liarnt 
Blockade m(‘n '. 

bats in the belfry, have. To be very eccentric; 
mad, to any degree ; late ('. 10 20. 

batt. A battalion : militarv eoll. : late C 10 20 
B. .V' P. 

batta. See batty, n. 

♦battalion. A gang of (‘nnuiml.s : C. 18 c. 

I battels. Account(s) for jirovisions : j. ; not a. 
nor eoll. as im])lied by F'. A II ] 

♦batt(e)ner. An r>\ ; mid-C. 17 IS c. Cedes, 
lt)7t) ; B.F. P»eef tending to hutten (fatten). 

batter. Wear and ti-ar : C 10 20 eoll. ‘He 
can t sUnd the batter." H.. 181)4.--2. A variant of 
butter, n., sense* 2.—.4. See batters. 

batter, (go) on the. (To walk the ^Ireetis) as a 
harleet, to be debauchi'd ; to be on a nejtejus spree : 
from late' lS.40 s; oh. H. Rodger, iSItP (O.F.D.); 
H., 1st e.:d. ; hiteing, 1800. Presumably cognate 
with U.S. hat (1848); cf, b(nt, epv. 

batter through. To struggle* through (e.g. a 
])art): proletarian : C. 10-~2O ; oh. Ware. Ahbr. 
h<ith r one's u'O}) ihromjh. 

battered. Gi\«*n up to debauchery: from ca. 
18()0 ; +. Cf. <jo on the hatter. 

battered bully. A late* C. 17 (‘arly 18 term com¬ 
bining two senses of Uitiered, thus; ‘an old well 
eudgedl'd and hniis'd hutling fellow B.F. : low* 
coll. 

batterfang, battyfang. (Jdt. and fig.) to batter, 
maul: ca. 1040 18,4(), tlu'ii dial. The former was 
fS.F., the latter {(’. 18-20) is a sol. 

batters. Itefective tyfu* : jirintiTs' : 1880 

(O.F.D.) eoll. y, hy lOlt*. j. Fx hotter, *a 
bruise on the face of printing type* '. 

Battersea. 8t*e simples, go to Battersea to be cut 
for the. 

Battle-Axe Company, the. The ‘ J ' Ceiast Bat- 
te'ry of the Itoyal Artilh'ry : military eoll. : from 
1809, when it.s predecessors (the 44rei Com|>anv, 
7th Battalion. R.A.) rece*ivcd, for services at the 
capture of Martiniejue, a trophy consisting of a 
French battle-axe. F. cS^ Gibbons. 

battle-bag. A big rigid air.ship designed to 
opt*rate w'ith the FWt : naval; 1915; ob, Bowen. 

battle-bowler. A steel slirapnel-hoimet ; mili¬ 
tary : 1915. F. A GiblKjns. 

Battle of the Nile. A ‘ tile ', a hat : rhyming s. 
(— 1839) ; ob. H., 1st ed. Oee. battle, (— 1874). 

battle-royal. A vehement quarrel, a vigorous 
fight: from ca. 1090; coll. , by 184(», S.F. 
Fx mcdi(*val jousting be'twccii iwo sides each 
commaiuh*d by a king (8.F.); also cix'k-pit j. 

battle the watch. ‘ To do one’s b4*st against 
difficulty. To depend on one's own exertions : 
nautical coll. : mid-C. 19-20 ; slightly ob. Bowen 
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BAZOOKER 


battledore. B from a battledore, not to 

know.— Cf. Oaf fled ore-hoy, one learn inp liia alphabet: 
late C. 17-mi(l-JS: coll, or, rather, S.l’]. Here, 
h(»M'ever, battledore is abbr, baftledorc-book, a born- 
book. 

Battling ’EUs (or L’s), the. The “ L ” Class of 
destroyers; naval eoll. : O.W. (f\ & Cibboiis.) 

Battling Third. The .Ird Destroyer Flotilla of 
the iiarwieh Fon^e: naval (uill. : (J.VV\ F. iV 
(hlibons, ‘ Noted for its jjart in the action off 
Heligoland, in Augu.st, HH4 

battlingS. (Public schools’) a weekly allowance 
of money (—- J8t)4). Fither eoll. or j. Mostly at 
Wineliester, where used fr(»m before 1851) : K.D.l). 
*battner. Sei* battener. (Coles spells it Oatuer.) 
batty. Wages, per([insites ; coll. ; orig. (Hook, 
1824), batta, e\ Hindustani ; in India it properly 
meant (lati' C. 17-20) subsistence, money, extra 
pay on c'anijiaign, then pay for Indian siTvice. 
Yule & Purnell. 

batty, adj. Mad : C 20, csp. among soldiers. 
Cf. -perluips ex -bats in the bejjry. 

batty-fang. To beat: coll.: C. 10-20, oh. 
Also, in C. 17 10. hatter-fang. Prob., to hit and 
bite ; Ware's ‘ evidently battre a fin ’ i.s jiresuiiiably 
a joke. 

baub. See bob, s’help me.—baubee. See bawbees. 
— baubles. See bawbles. -baudye. S<‘< bawdy. 

baulk. (Winchester (^illcge) a false rejiort: 
from ca. 1850. Hence .sport a hnalk, to cireulati* 
one.- ~2. (Cen.) a mistake: inid-C. 10-20, oh. A 
survival of ball:, baulk, C. 15 -18 S.K. for a mi.Hake 
or blunder. 

baulk, give the miss in. See miss in baulk, 
baulk (balk), at. Hi avoid : coll.: 1008 (O.F.D. 
Sup.). Semantic.s ; ‘jib at 
baulk (or balk), in. Checked at a los.s ; coll. ; 
from ca. 1880. Kx iulliarfls. 

*baulker. Frequently s}K‘lt hawker, q.v. 

‘ baw-baw \ quoth Bagshaw. ^'ou’re a liar ; 
scmi-proverhiul c.p. (— 1570) ; f by 1700. Levins; 
Nashe. Ex Ixiu'-baw f, indicating contempt or 
derision ; Bagshaw, prob. for the jingle. F. H. 
revist'd. 

bawbees. Money; cash. C. 10 20. In Hirigti- 
lar, coll, fora halfpenny, a ‘ copper ’ ; late C. 17-20, 
a.s in B.E. 

bawbles. (Properly but rarely baubles.) Human 
testicles: late C. i8-early 10. Crose, drd. Earber, 
e.g. in ShakesfK'are, bauble — the penis ; this is 
prob. S.E. 

bawbard. LarlK)ard : nautical coll. : C 18-10. 

A corruption of larboard (Bowen) ; prob. influenced 
by Fr. babord. 

bawCOCk. A fine fellow, gen. derisively ; Shake¬ 
speare’s Henry V ; f by 1700, though resuseitatc’d 
by Ainsworth in 18()2, Coll. ; ex Fr. beuu coq. 

bawd. A procurer or—as always after 170(>—a 
procuress. In C. 14-16, S.E. ; in C. 17-18, coll.; 
in C. 10-20, literary. In C, 18-19 occ. a female 
brothel-keejMT. Prob. abbr. bawdMrot (O.E.D.). 

bawdy bachelor. A ‘ confirmed ’ bachelor : late 
C. 17-10, low coll. B.E. (But how hard he falls !) 

bawdy banquet. Whoremongering : C. 16 ; not 
recorded before Harman, 1567. ? c. 

*bawdy basket. In mid-C. 16-17, c.; in C. 18, 
oh. 8. ; t by 1840. A seller—^gen. female—of 
obscene literature, ballads, pins, tape, but living 
mostly by theft. Harman, B.E., Grose. Ex the 
bawdy books carried in the basket.—2. A harlot: 
this rar<‘r sense (late C. 16-17) is indubitably 8. 


bawdy-house bottle. A vei v small one : late 
C. 17-18: low coil. B.E., Grose. 

*bawdy-ken. A brothel ; c, or low 8. : ca. 1810- 
60. Bee (at boiUkin). 

bawd(y) physic. A saucy fellow : ca. 1560-00: 
c. or low, Awdck'v. 

*bawker. A eheat^'r at bowls: late C, 16-earIy 
17 c. Greene. (-— banlker.) At least once it is 
mis.spelt banker (Greene, at beginnhig of 2nd Coriv- 
Gatching). 

*bawl. ‘ 'Po suck or swallow ’ : Ea.st End of 
London c. (— 1055). George ()rvv(>ll, J)own and Oat. 

bawl out. A C. 20 and jKwhajJS cataelirestic 
variant of bowl out. q.v, 

Bawra. Tlu* British Australian Wool Realisa¬ 
tion Association : Australian coll, ; from 1022. 
Sec the editor's Australia and Mew (litinca, 10.57, ai 
‘ Commerce ’, ^ 12. 

Bay, the. Port Ebzabi-th : South .Afi'iciin cull. ■ 
from ea. 1870. Ex AUjoa Bay, on uhich the toun 
stands. Pettman. 

Bay fever. ‘A term of ridii'uh* appli(><l to ( oij- 
victs, who sliam illiir.ss, to avoid beine sint to 
Botany Bay Iwx. Hat. : eoll. : ca. ISIO t;t> Ct 
Bay of Condolence. ‘ Where w e ( oMsi lie our 
fni'mls, if plucked, and left at a nonplus Elciu ,s 
G ro.se, 1825: Oxford Fniversity: ea. 1820 4<» 
baywindow. A b(‘ll_\ protuberant thronudi 
either {iregnaiiev or obesif v : mid (10 2() 2. 

Hence, and e\ iln* baywindous of eliib.s . talk 
imitativi' of that of elubnu'n : artisans ( 1055) 

Bayard of ten toes. One's het. Esp. rule 

B. . . . toes, to walk. (’oil. m late ('. J6 aairly 18, 
then dial. (ol>.). Breton, I’lilier, Grosi'. Breton's 
u.se in Good ana Had, 1616, tends to show that flic 
fihrase liad Ix-i'ii curnuit long lx fore that E.\ 
Bayard, a horse famou.s m medieval romance 
ApixT.son. 

Bays. Share.s ui the Hudson's Bay Gomjianv ; 
StixL Exchange coll. (— 1805) A. .1. A\ lUori, 
Sfix k Kxi'hange G’/owari/, 

Bays, the. 5'he 2nd Drag 0 f»n Guards: militarv 
coil.: ‘from 1767 when thi' re^rnncnt was tii-t 
inoiinti'd on bay horses ', F. I’t Gibbons. 

Bayswater captain. A sjxmgcr: ea. Ls7!» ltdn, 

mostly l^rondon. iiceausc .so manv of the.se elu' 
para.siti's ri'sided in liayswater, \V.2. Gl. tarnpikr 
sailor. 

*ba2aar. A shop ; a countiT : e. : ea. 18.50 80. 

‘ Dueaiige .Angheus.' Ex (and ef.) S.E. simse ex 
Hindi -ultimately Persian bazar, a marki t. 

bazaar, V.t. d’o rob ; gen. as bazaar'd : Society : 
1882"<'a. I!H5. Ware denvis it ex ‘the extortion 
practised by remorseless, smiling Fkiglisli ladies at 
bazaars 

bazaar (or B.), in the. In the (monev-)market . 
to be bought ; jirocurable ; Anglo-Indian coll, of 
late (’. 10 -20. Thus, in Richard Blaker, Hern Lies a 
Most Beautiful Lady, 1055, an Indian Army othci-r 
says, ‘ Garstein Hoems to think that Johnnie’s oil 
.shares are as good as any tiling in the Bazaar at tlie 
moment.’ Ex the importance that the bazaars 
have in life in India. 

Bazaar Motor-Vans. The French village, Autos 
Bazars: military: O.W. (F. & Gibbons.) 

[bazaar rumour, doubtful news, is Army eoll. 
(1882 ; t by 1920) that imm, > S.IL ; but perhaps 
it was always S.E.] 

bazooker. A thing, esp. if mechanical (e.g. a 
motor-car): low; C. 20. (R. Blaker, iVight- 

Bhift, 2934.) An artificial word : cf. ooja-ka jnr. 
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BEANS, SPILL THE 


be. Am : when not dial., it is sol.: C. lft-20. 
Dihdin, ‘ 1 be one of they sailors ’ (Baumann).—2. 
By (prep'n) : low coil, verging on sol. : inid-C. 19- 
20. K.V dial. 

be damned. S(‘e damned, be. 

be good ! A c.p. ‘ au revoir’ : from ca. 1912. 

B. X' B. ()ft(‘n be good and, if you cant be good, be 
currfnl / 

be gorra I Se(' begorra !—be jabers ! See 
jabers !, be.—be there. Sec there, be.~be your¬ 
self ! Set; yourself!, be. 

beach, be or go on the. To Ik; or become a 
iK'ach-eomber ; coil.; late (>. 19-20. Cf. : 

beach, on the. Ashon*, whether on leave or 
having rt'tired from tlie H(‘a : nautical : mid-C. 19 - 
20. Bowen. Also be beached, to Ik* ‘ put out of 
employment ’ ; naval: late (J. 19-20. F. & (iibbons. 

beach-cadger. A tx'ggar favouring Ht'aside re¬ 
sorts : <;a. lSt>(t-l9l0: eoll. 

beach-comber. A (disreputable) fellow' haunting 
the sea shore for odd jobs {Bl(irku'(Hu} ft Magazine, 
1S47). ('oil. ; from cu. 1H70, S.F. ; jK'rhap.s, a.s 
'riiornton implies, ong. loS,- -2. A river boatman : 
nautical: from ea. 18('>0 ; ob.—9. A seashore 
tliK'f: e. : from ea. 18t)o.—1. ‘A yachting 

tourist’, Wart*; nautical: ca. 1H90 19ir>, 
beach-men. ‘ W’est African surf men and inb r- 
yireters ' ; nautical coll, verging on S.F. ; late 

C. 19 20. Bowen. 

beach-tramper. A coastguardsman : nautical : 
ea. ISSO 190*. Baumann. 

bead-counter. A cl«>rie, rt'hgious recluse, or 
worshijifier : coll.: V. 19. Malkin, 1S09. Ex 
the list' ot the rosary in tin* Ifotnan C'atholic com¬ 
munion. 

beached, be. See beach, on the. 

Beachy Bill. A Turkish heavy gun at (Jalhpoli : 
military : 191o. B. it B. 

♦beadle. A blue nxpieiaure ; (‘sp. to fly or ftftort 
(I beadle, to wear one : i’, .- ea 1S20 TiO, Kgan’s 
(irose. Brob. because beadle.s often wore a blue 
jacket. 

I beagle. A SJIV, inan-hunter : despite F. H., 

It i'« S.K. I 

beagle-ball. (tlen. pi.) A meat rissole served in 
the Bxoyal Naval (College, Dartmouth : then* ; late 
I’ 19 2(b Bowen. 

♦beak. .V magistrati* ; IH 20. In B. 1(» 17, 
the iorm was Iteck, the meaning a constable (a sense 
lingering till ca. ISCiO) ; also it was e., us beak itself 
was until ca. iHoO, since when the most freipuuit 
use has In’cn up before the beak, on trial by a magis¬ 
trate ; in the this phrase Indore tin* orderly 

olheer. See esji. (Irose, B.—Hence, 2, in schools 
(esp. Eton and Marlborough), from ea. bSStt. an 
assistant master.—9. The nose ; Thaekerny, 77<c 
Mev'corne.t, IHfH. (Very much I'arlier in dial. : s<h‘ 
the E.l).!).) See csp. (irose, B. : Manehon, 192!{, 
nott's keep your Inak ap !. don’t l(»se heart ! ; lower 
( lasses '. All senses prob. ex Fr. bee, a l)eak.—4. 
See beaker. 

♦beak, V. Late c. lO-t'arly 17 c. as in Ifowlands, 
ItilO, ‘ What maurul doe you beake, what kind of 
begging use you 'I ' (O.E.I).). -2. To bring (a male- 
iaci.or) before a magistrab'; lo\v (— 1887). Bau¬ 
mann, who rightly implies that it is u.sed mostly 
in the passive. Ex betik, n., 1. 

beak, strop one’s. (Of the male) to coit : low; 
late i\ 19- 20 ; ob. 

beak-gander. A judge in the higher courts : 
from ca. 1870 ; ob. {Gander -- old man.) 


♦beaker, oce. abhr. to beak. A fow l. C. 19-20 c. 
as is (— 1899: Brandon) the derivative beak{er)- 
hunter, a poultry-yard thief. 

♦beaksman. A constable: C. 18-19 c. Ex 
beak, 1, q.v. Cf. berk. 

beam, broad in the. (Df a jx-rson) broad-seated : 
C. 19-20; ong. nautii al. 

beam-ends. The huttoedts : Marryat, 1890; 
Culhbert Bede, 1859. Cd’. next. 

beam-ends, on one’s. LTterly ( xhausted: 
nautical : ea. IH.'lO -HO. Marryat.—2. In a ditfi- 
culty (Dickens, 1844); short of money (H. May- 
hew'). Coll. ?]x a vessel in imminent danger of 
capsizing, 

beamy old buss. Any very broad ship : nautical 
coll. : mid-C, 19-20. Bowen. Ex the broad 
herring luiss or smack ; ef, broad in the beam. 

bean or bien. A guinea eom : prob. c. : ea. 
1800-40; a sovereign: low: ea. 1840-1900. 
(The guinea com eeased in 1819 to he struck.) 
In {)!., money, esp. cash : from late lS.50’s. H., 

1st ed. ? ex Fr. bieti, something good.—2. The 
head : lab' 0. 19-20. Ex shajie (very ajiproxi- 
inab* !). Whence :—9. (Den. old bean, q.v.) A 
man, chap, fellow' : (’. 20. Manehon,—4. A 

‘ lK*ano ’ (sense 2); rather rare (— 1929). Man- 
chon. 

bean, not have a. Esp. 7 haven't a bean. I'm 

jx*nnilcss : late C. 19-20. (D.O.D., 1994 Sup.) 

Cf. : 

bean, not worth a. Df very little value : from 
C. 19; eoll. since (’a. 1400. 

bean, old. See old bean. 

bean-belly. A Leicestershire man : mid-C. 17- 
19. Adumhraled in ('. 15. Leicestershire has for 
centuries produced an abundance of tK^ans. 

bean-cod. ‘ The llsTian tvqx* of small craft with 
sharfi iim‘s aiul a stream raking aft from the water¬ 
line : nautical: C. 19-20; virtually j. Bowen. 
Ex sliajK*. 

bean-feast, A jollification : C. 20. (trig. (180()) 
an annual feast gi\en to workmen by their em¬ 
ployers. (Tailors as (“arly as 1890 applied bean¬ 
feast to any good meal.) lienee bean-feaster, ca, 
18S:{ 1900. a partK'ijiator in such an annual feast. 
—2. Th<' act of kiml : low ; (’. 20 ; ol). 

bean-pole or -stick. A tall thin man : coll. 
(? «*x dial.) almost tS.E : from ca. 1890. 

bean-tosser. The jK'ms : low: late (’. 19-20; 
oh. 

beaner. A ehastisimunt : proh'tarian, mostly 
l.umlon (—1909); ob. Ware. Ex beans, give, 
<pv. 

beano. Drig (— 1898) an annual feast : printers . 
—2. From ea 1S‘)7 (see Ware), a jollification. Kx 
bean feast, jK'ihajis (via lingua franca) intliHuieed 
l)V Sp. bneno or It. hiiono, good. Cf. bingo, q.v. 

beanpea. An tdfeminale youth : ca. 1875 19L3. 
Ware. Ex a ease of two youths, B. and P., tried 
by Lord (loeklmrn (d. 1880). 
beans. See bean. 

beans, abstain from. To take no part in polities : 
not very gen. (— 1929) ; ob. Manehon. 

beans, full of. Vigorous ; (‘iiergetic ; in high 
spirits: from ea. 1870. H., nth ed (at full oj 

beans). Cf. beany, q.v. 

bemiS, give. To chastise ; defeat .severel\ 
(— 1890). Kipling.—2. get beans, he ehasti.seil. 

beans, like. Excellently ; forcibly : from ca 
1860; oh. 

h Aimg , spill the. Sec spill the beans. 
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beans make five (white ones), know how many. 

To be alert : (lalt, IS.jb ; adumbrated in Shelton’s 
k,ww how vianif nniNhers are fii'C, 1012. Ap]K*rson. 
beans in a or one blue bladder, three blue. Moisy 

and ('iiipty lulk : late (k 10-18. Origin obscure: 
ev(Mi Xcires failed to diseoviu* it. 

beany. N’leorous ; spirited; from ea. ISoO, 
('f, full of hean.s (see beanS) : beans beinj; great 
mierey-makers.—2. lienee, in good humour ; from 
ca. IStiO. 

bear. At first (ca. 1700), stock sold in the liope 
of a lall : either S.E. or j. Tlum (— 1741) the 
s]M‘eulator for a fall, as in J’oote, Colrnan, Scott ; 
the term - coll, only ea. 1000, Peacock having, in 
1800, written : ‘ In Stock Exchange slang, liulls 

are speculators for a rise, bears for a fall.' See the 
chapter on commercial slan^ in m\ Slang. The 
orig. phrase was prob. .sell the hcoi-shiti, such bar- 
gaincr.s being called heor-skin Jtthhtos, in reference 
to the pro\'erb, ‘ to sell the be.ir s skin IxTon' one 
has caught the bear'. Hence, .sell a bear, to s(dl 
what one does not possess ; (’.IS coll. -2. 'J’he 

jiupil of a private tutor: late (k IS niid-(’. I'.k 
Se<' bear-leader. -Also, ;{, a Vi-ry gruff yx^rson : 

IS -20 coll. Notably used by Lord ChestiTlield. 
—4. ‘ A matted stone or shot, or a coir mat. tilled 
with sam’, draeeed over the (h'ck to chain it after 
the fashion ol a holy^'toru'' tUouen): nautical 
coll. : rnid-t’. 10 20; ob. Ex ob. S.E. bear {here), 
a j’lli'>\\ -ea'^(‘. 

bear, v.i. To .Speculati* for a fall in yiriei'.s : 
Stock Exchange, from ca. 1840, as is the v.t. .stai.se, 
to effect or mameiiM'c a fall in the jiricr* of (a stock 
or commodity). This term > j., and by Jtk'ltr it 
w as considered S.h]. 

bear, play the. To Ik have rudely and roughly : 
late (’. 10 17 ; coll, , by lOOO, S.E 
bear a bob. To l-uid a ham) nautical ami gen. : 
C. 10-20 ; ob. Imperative ; look alive ! : iiautieal, 
(’. 10 - 20 . 

b 3 ar-garden discourse (or language) or jaw. 

‘ Kiiile, viiliriir lariu-uage(Jro'.e. l..^t cd. ; lati* 
{' 17-eail\ 10. With iliooiD.st or In iKiunqt, coll.; 
uitli jdu. s. l{a\, 107s, has 'lb- syieaks Hear- 
gardc.i'. Apf)('r'>on. 

bear, it would bite or have bit you, if it were or 
had been a. A semi-proverlaal ( .J). applied, as 
B E. yihra.ses it, to ‘ him that makes a clo.se search 
after what lies pmt under iiis Nose’: C. 17-18. 
iJraxt , lO.'JIt ; Swift. (A])])erson.) 

Bear-Leader, the. Boswell (1740-05), because he 
Med ’ .lohnson (I'r.sn Muj/j?)-. late (^!. IH,—-2. Win. 
Gifford, the 'beon.sh' critic (1757-lS2fi); early 
Ck lb. (Lawson.) 

bear-leader. A travi Iling tutor in (h<“ day.s of 
tdi(' Grand Tour ; Walpole, 1740 ; Thackeray, 
1S48; IL, 1874. Goll. m (J. 10; f by 1880. lie 
licks ‘ cubs ' into shape ; W, 

bear one’s blushing honours . . . See thick 
upon one. 

bear-pits, the. The emyit y and barrvd yards out¬ 
side the'zeros ' [w.e.'s]; Bootharii School; C. 20. 
Anon., Did. oj lioollunn Slafig, 1!)25. 

bear-play, ifough and noisy behaviour: ap- 
pariuitly nut recorded Indbre IHS.'k (_’oll., soon S.E, 
bear-up. The act of jairsumg a woman ; coll. : 
U.S. >, by lOOO, Australian; rare. H. Lawson 
(O.E.I). Suf).). 

bear to the stake, go like a. To ‘ hang an Arse 
B.E. : coll. : (J. Iff-early 10, Lydgate, ca. 1430; 
Florio ; Defoe ; Scott. (Apyx^rson.) 


bear up, V. To suyiyrort in a swindle (—- 1828); 
ob. by loot). Hence bearer-it]), such a euyiyiortcr. — 
Hence, 2, v.i., to Mog-roll ' : 1883, 77/c Jxeferee, 
Dec. 2.- -3. Have coinage : coll., G. 17 ; S.E. 
thercaftm-, thougli the imyKU'ativc, bear iij)/, has a 
coll. tang. 

bear with, play the. To yday the dmiee with : 
dial. {— 1881) by 1880, coll.; ob. O.E.I). 
(Siiyi.). 

beard, make a man’s. To outwit or truk him : 
cull.: (’. 15 lb. 

beard, to one’s. To a yuMson's face ; frankly ; 
oyK'nly : coll, (in C. 20 S.E, and archaic) ; from ca. 
178(>.‘ 

beard-splitter. A Ircijuentcr of yu-ustitutcs, an 
onjoytT of women : lati' 0. 17 larly 18; B.l’l and 
Grose. Gl. L’.S. low s. or c. bronl jtimmer. -2. 
Also, tin* yiciiis ; (’.IS 1 *♦. 

bearded cad. A (’oilege porter convex mg luL’^cag'* 
fi'orn station to sidiool : Winchcst(‘r Goll('g<‘. c;i. 
1850-1010. 

beard without a razor, make a man’s. To i>c- 

h(‘ad : (‘oil. : ca. 1520 170(», 

beardie, -y (or B.), A ('hnstian Lraeliic : a 
\ ictorian (Australia) ni( knarm : 1875 <> E L 

(Sup.) A sect tliat let its hair gr-ow . 

beargered. Lrunk: low I’oll (~ ls50), ob bv 
loio. IL, Istcd.; Ware. 

bearing, vbl n, Actmi: as ji speculating ' Ikmi ’ ; 
from ca. ISOo, Sto< k Ex< liang< . 

bearings, brmg one to one's. To cause to see 

reason: lat(‘('. IS 20 coll., ong. (- I 7s5 j naiit n a!, 
as Gro.-.* , 1st 0(1 , indicati s. 

bearish. ImlKaiixc ot. natural to, or l(‘ndini: to. 
& lall in pric' s ; .‘sioik Exch.ingc , troin ( .i jSSO. 

bears ?, are you there with your, 'rhcrc \ou ar-'- 

again ' ; so soon ? dames Howell, 10*12 . Lichaid- 
son. 1740 ; Scoit, 1S20. f. 

bear’s paw. A saw ; rhyming s., mo'tl\ work¬ 
men's : late G. 1!< 20. .Juhn d Londni, 

Jurit 0, I'd.U. 

bearskm-jobber. A seller ol ' bear ' ^-loek 
{— 1720). mone\ market , ob. l)yl75o, Sec bear. 

beast, .\ri\tbing natiiialK unpliM^arit or mo- 
meritaril> disy)l('asim:, .'is n bnid (jj o <loi/ { Baumann, 
1SS7); < oil. : Ironi ea. is>00. -2. Nouth tli.it, 
having lelt seliool. goe.s to ('ambndL''' to stiidx 
bcf()i‘(‘ entering th<‘ Gnixersiiy. ('.imI r.d'je Grii- 
versity; from ea. 1820; very ob. 3 .\ bn iele; 
youths’ ; ea. 1S70 tlO. Ware. 

beast, drink like a. 'To drmk only when thirst v : 
late ('. 1S-11» Gnise, 2ml ed. Gonirast S.E. 

dr in I' like a fisb. 

beast with two backs. ‘A man ami woman in 

the ml (»{ e(tyml.il ion ’, Grose; gen with ninke 
{the), us Hi Shak(‘sjKare'.s dthdlo. f by 1 S.'{0 and 
yirfd). never gen. s. 

heastie. A coll, and endearing form, oiig. Scot¬ 
tish, <»f bea.st : gen. only since ea. IS'.M), 

beastly. Ibiyileasanl ; bad (however slighllv): 
coll. ; in (’. 2<i, tlie adj. verges on S.E , xvhile the 
a(iv. h.-m delinitelv remained coll. Gl awful, ter^ 
rible. From (‘a. 1.8.70, as i.s the adv., which ve^-y. 
Anstey, 18.82, has fnling Ixa.stlg ■, 'Hw Daily 
'J'tlefjKtph, l.S0,7, Mic was in good health . . . 
lo()k(“d almost Ix'Hstly w'ell ” ’ ; but adumbra- 
tion.s ayipear m Barclay, L50‘d. Dekker in Ibll, in 
John.son, 1778, and in Irieken.s, 1811. 

beasty. S(‘(‘ bheestie. 

beat. A normal round (as of yirostitutf* or yxilice- 
man). (L A, Stev(‘ns, 1788; sydierc of in/lueiice. 
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'Hie Sul Urdu If Ilcview, 18(52. In both RonHOH, coll, 
for sr)nic forty ycarH, llicri iS.E. but not lit(!rary. 
—2. Hcrifc, ‘ lady frifuid ’ : naval Rcarncn’8 : 

late C. 10-2<>. liowen.—II. A ncwspaiM!r ‘ Hcoop ’ : 
journalisl H* : from ca. 102r), (Richard Keverne, 
77/c M(ni in the lied JJat, 10110.) 

beat. Exhausted : from ca. 1830. Often dead 
hfiil. —2. Rallied, defeated : coll. : from ea. 1840. 

beat, Ret a. ((’onstrueted \\ith on.) To obtain 
an ad\anta^(‘ (over); fr(»m ea. 1850; ob. In (x, 
the l(‘rm implies si'cref, shady, or illicit rmuins. 

beat, have (a jM-rson). To he superior to, to havi* 
tile belter f»f : from ea. 1010. 

beat, off the. (tut of tlie usual routine: Aus¬ 
tralian eoll. (— 1010). J. 1 tennis. S«*e beat, ii. 
beat a (jarpet, couldn't. Inefbctivi*; wiuik ; or 

of a verv ‘ fioor ’ boxer: late ('. 10 20; eoll. 

beat daddy-mammy. To practise the ehunents 
of drum-beatint; : (\ 18 niihlarv. 

beat ROOSe or (nautical) the booby. To strike the 
hands across the chest and under the armjats to 
Harm one's ehilh'd liimers .* eoll.: from ea. 1880. 
(O.K.D.) Earlic'r, niff or heal Jonn.'i. ,Jocularly 
\aryinu heat ane^'ielf. 

“^beat it. (f)f eriminals) to run away : mostly 
New /ejihind : (’. 20. Ivv V.S. eoll, heat it (to 

depart) ('f. the eoll. heat the hoaf of ('. 17 -18. 

beat it? !, can you. Well, I'm dashed ! damned 1 
etc. ('(.11 : (’.20. 

beat it while the beatinR’s or RoinR’s Rood. To 

clejiart at ease or without trouble: (’. 20 coll : 

? e\ r.s. 

beat one's way throuRh the world. To f>ush 

oiH'self ahead : from c a iMiO; eoll. 

beat the band, do Im- remarkabh*, sujH'rior, 
sfarlliriR: (’. 2(t. Ksp., That hints the hand -- 
2. \\’h('ne(‘, to heat the hand, Rreatly, execessiv<*l\, 
utt(‘rl\, as in the Tommies' translation of tlu- llvmn 
ot Hate : ‘ -Ate of t he'art and ’at<‘of t lu-’and. Ate 
by water and ate by land. 'Oo do w<- ate to beat 
the band Hneland ' ' (\\.). Cf. the prototyjw', to 
bauq hanaifher (-.ee banagheD. 

beat the hoof. I’o walk, late {'. 17-ls. In 
.Anthony Wood’.', Athena (> t onW nsi IbOl. 

beat the road. I’o (ia\e! I»y rad without paMiip : 
low. most ly I’.S. (- 18‘Mi)- 

beat the streets. To walk up and down ; (’. lo - 
2<» : eoll. till ea. 180(1. then S.E. 

beat up the quarters of. d'o \i'it une.\|H-ctedl\, 
ver\ iniormally : eoll.: 1 7^11. Kiehanison ((). E. I) ) ; 
Ware (the shorter torm). Eroin ea. 1801. ptui. just 
beat np. E\ S.E sense, “to disturb ’. 

beaten out. linfx.verished : in very severe 
straits: 11. .Mayhew. 18.71 ; eoll. ; ol). 

^beater. Tlu* decoy m a swindle : e. of ea. 158.7- 
lt‘»20. (ireeiK*. E\ fowlmp. 2. A foot : low : 
late (’. 10-20 ; ub. Manelion. ('f. : 

* beater-cases. Roots : m late ('. 18 early 10. e. ; 
then low s. Xearly t in 1850, quite t by 1800. 
(Jrose, 2nd (‘d. Sucet*eded, in inid-C. 10, hy trotter- 

I U v s‘. 

'^'beating the bush. The inveigling of a prosiK'c- 
tive victim : e. of ea. 1585-05. (Inauie. 
beau-catcher. See bow-catcher, 
beau-nasty. ‘One limly dre.ssed, but dirt}- 
Orose, 2nd ed. : late C. 18-<uirly 10. 

beau-trap. A shar[M*r, neatly dre.ssed : late 
('.17 18. R.E. -2. A loose pavement-stone, over- 
lying water: late (k 18 early 10. (Jro.se.- -3. A 
fop outwardly well dressed but of unclean linen, 
body, habits ; late (k 18 -early 10. 


beaucoup ; often spelt bokoo. Plenty of ; 
many: military: late 1014-18, then as survival. 

E. g. bejiueonj) beer or ciejarettes. Direct cx Fr. 
(B. & P.) 

beaut. (Rarely of pr^r.sons.) A ‘ lx:auty ’ : non- 
ari.stoeratie : Ck 2(J. Ex U.S. 

beautiful. An adj. applied eoll. liv a person to 
anything that he likc.s very much : mid-(k 10-20. 
Cf. sweet. 

beautify. To beatify ; cat achrestic ; 17-20 ; 

rare after 1800. (O.E.D.) 

beauty, be a. Oen. he's a be/mtif k you're a heanty, 
i.e. a {HTsori very clumsy or not to be trusted or 
ndied on : eoll. : from ea. 1880. Raumarm. Ex 
ironic use f)f lit. sense. 

beauty, it was a great. It was a fme sight 
eoll. : ea. 1520-1(500. Rf'rners, 1523 (().E.D.) 

( T. : 

beauty of it, that's - oce. that was the. That is 
tlie feature affording the greatest pleasure or keenest 
sati.sfaetion : coil. : 1754. Richardson, “ That'.s the 
lM*aiitv of it ; to olfciid and make nji at jileasure ', 
O.E.D. 

beauty sleep. Sleep before midnight, .siipiiosedly 
conducive to good looks and health : Frank Smed- 
ley's Jirst notable novel, Fiank Fairleujh, 185(t : 
eoll. : by 1910, S.E. 

beaver. In the sense (){ hat, always—-despite 

F, Hi II.—S.E.—2. As a beard, lienee a Ix^arded 
man, decidedly .s, : a jiassing term and jiastime of 
the middle 192(f.s. Collinson.—3. Ibuiee. a no- 
scon* at skittles : from ea. 192(5 ; ob. ‘ W hen the 
nought Is elialked up, people sometimes draw a face 
in the eireie and attach a beard or “ b(*aver ’' to it,’ 
Brian Frith in a letter to m\self, Fi’h. 24, HJ35.— 
4. As ‘ sna<ksee bever. —5. -A warning; military: 
from ea. 191o. R, P. 

beaver, cock one's. To assume a swaggering air : 
(k 17, as in that strangi- (’ambridge Piatonist, 
ll<*nry More, m 1(542. Coll. 

beaver, in. In tall hat and non academical 
attin* : ea. 1820-00 : university. 

beaver-tail. ' A femmim* modi* of wearing the 
baek-hair . . . loose in a . . . m‘t . . . whu h fell 
. . . on to the shoulders.' Ex re.-'Cinblani'e to “ a 
iM'aver's Hat and (“oniparativt‘]y shapeless tail ’, 
Ware, who elassilies it as mid(ile-( ki-c- ofea. 18(50-70. 

bebee ; beebee. A ladv : Anglo-Indian coll. 
(- 18(54). IT. 3rd ed. By 1880 (Yule & Burnell), 
no longer ajiplied to ladies : m fact, in late (\ 19-20 
military, it - a U'd-mate (Manelion). Ex Hindu¬ 
stani bihi, a lad\. 

becalmed, the sail sticks to the mast,—I am. 

‘ My shirt sticks to niv iaick, (^Jrose, 1st ed., adding : 

A jaeee of sea wit sjxirteil in hot wx'ather ' : a 
nautical e.p. of mid-(k 18-mjcl-19. 

■^beck. A constable ; a la-adle : e. : mid-C. 10- 
17. Harman. See beak, 1. 

■^beck, V. To imprison : (? C. 18-)(^. 19 e. ; rare. 
Reade in his greatest novel, 1861. 

beckets !, hands out. Hand.s out of your 
pockets!: nautical: C. 19-20; ob. Bowen. A 
ix'eki't is a nautii'al loop or bracket. 

Becky. Mary Wells, aetix^ss (H. 1780-1810) Ex 

her part in CKoeffe's comedy. The Aijreralde Sur¬ 
prise. (Dawson.) 

become to be ~f P-Pl’l- To become : eata- 
ehrestie : (k 20. E.g. ‘ Hi* la'canie tt> be know n as a 
most reliable ])erson.' By confusion of become 
(e.g. known) and come to be (e.g. known). 

[beCOS is a foolish sfK'lling emjiloyed by those who 
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think it represents a sol. : hecos is a S.E. pronuncia¬ 
tion ; one, of two that are recognised to be eq\ially 
correct. In short, it rivals offen in ineptitude'.] 

bed, get up on the wrong side o! the. See wrong 
side, -bed, more belongs to marriage than . . . Sec 
legs in a bed. 

bed, go up a ladder to. To be hanged : mid- 
(\ IS-early 111: low s. verging on c. ‘In many 
eoiinlry ]ilaeessays (Jrose, 1st ed., ‘persons 
haiig('(l are made to nu)unl, up a ladde r, which is 
aftt'iw ards turned round or taki'n away; wlu'iice 
the t('rm. “ turned off 

[bed-bug. The entry in the tirst edition was 
ba^^ed on mv fo(»lish misapprelc'nsion of two pass¬ 
ages in James ('urtis's Tin (hit Kid, 

bed of guns. A shij) over gnnne«.l : jocular 
naval eoll. : (k ob. Jtowen. 

bed one has made, lie or sleep in the. To abide 
(pat ieril ly) by one's actions : from ca. ISJO ; coll. 
provi'ibial >, by lH.")(t, S.K. llanway, ITo.'l 
{O.K.l).). By fig. (‘Xtension of ninke a Inzd, to put it 
in order. 

bed with a mattock, put to, ofti'n ampliiicd with 
and fiK'ked up ird/t ii spade. Dt'ad and burii'd : 
C. 18 early 1!>. From (‘u. ISdd. the form Avas gt*n, 
pat to bed n'ltb a pickv.re and s/inirl, Avhih' (.’. Iff iJff 
dial. pr<'(crs put fa bed udth a s'/o'W. 

bed-fag(g)0t. A Iuhsv ; a harlot : C(»ll. : C. Iff- 
20; ob. (Not a S(k icty term.) II., .‘bal ('d. Ex 
fagot as part, of tiri'wood. Cf. u'artnmg fnin, q.v. 
But bed-sister, -ftieee, and -jiresser may be S.E. 

bed-house. A housi* of assignation where beds 
may be had for any period desired : (’. Iff eoll. 

bed in one’s boots, go to. To be va ry drunk ; low 
coll. : late C. 1 ff-20. 

bed-post, between you and me and the. Bi't u «'eu 

ourselves: coll.; 18!')0 (<).lkl>. Sup.); Biiiwcr 
Lytton, 18d2. Variants with jiost, as in hickcus, 
18J8-from ca. iH{\ii-—<jafe-})ost, id.,— 
gate, C. 20. 

bed-post or -staff, in the twinkling of a. Im¬ 
mediately ; ri'sj). from ca. iH.'to (ob.), and ea. B)7t>- 
1850 (Shadwell, 1070), Brob. ex its \v< ll known u.se 
as a ready and bandy Aveajion : (d.bklt. 

bed-presser. See bed-fag(g)ot. —2. A dull, heavy 
fellow': eoll. ; late (’. Iff 20; oh. 

bed-sitter. A bed-.sittmg room ; s. (from ca. 
18ff0) ea. Iff20, eoll. (ollinson. Oxford -er. 

bed-staff, in the twinkling of a. St'c bed-post, 
in . . . 

bed-work. Lit,, xvork that can be doru' in bed ; 
hence, A'crv easy work : eoll. : late C. 10-18. 
Shakespeare, in TroLlns and ('rejtsida. 

bedad I An Anglo-Irish eoll. as.sevoration : 17B), 
Sw jft ; 1848, 'J’baekeray, ‘ “ Bedad it's him,” said 
Mr.s. OT)ow(l,' O.E.D. Lit., by dad or (cf. begad, 
q.v.) by Gad. 

bedaubed all over with lace. A ‘ vulgar saying of 
any one dres.sed in elotlics richly laced Grose, 
Isl ed. : mid (J. 18-mid-lff. 

bedder. A college .servant : Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity ; fiorn ea, 1870.—2. A bed - room : Oxford 
University (18ff7) ; oh. O.E.O. (Su]».). Cf. bed¬ 
sitter, q.v. Al.so, in C.20, at certain Buhlie Schools ; 
witness Tk'smond Cok(', The House. Pnject, IffOB. 

Bedford go. A ric h ehnekle : taverns’ : ca. 
1885 tiO. E.x Bail! Bedford, tlie actor. Ware. 

Bedfordshire. Bed; c. 17 20 , oh.; coll. 
Middli'ton, lt)08, ‘ come rather out of Bedford¬ 
shire ; we cannot lir* quiet in our beds for you ’ ; 
Cotton ; Swift; Hood E. V. Lucas, 1927, 


(Apperson.) Cf. blanket fair, cloth market, land of 
nod, sheet alley. These simple wit ticisms (cf. (hitter 
Lane) are mostly old. 

Bedlam, like. ConfiiHed» noisy, nrir(*asfuiahle, all 
to a ‘ mad ' extent : eoll. ; late C. 18 20. Ex the 
famous London lunatic asylum. 

*bee, put on the ; v.t., put the bee on. To ask for 
a loan or a gilt of monc\ : e. : from ea. Iff80. 
James Curtis. The Gilt Kid, lff8(). I'\>r semanU< 

cf. the eorres]»onding v., sting. 

bee aitch. Si't' b.h. 

bee fool. A h— fool (see b.f.) : B.t2t), Gals- 

wortliA, 77/e Sllrer Sjiaon. 
bee in a treacle-pot. See busy as . . . 
bee in one’s or the bead <»i bonnet, have a. 87) 

ha\e (jueer ideas, he ('cecntrie ; C. 17 20; adum- 
hrati'd in 1.558 (Ajiperson) ; oli Have an ohses- 
sion : (’. 20. A v/iriant : one s Ik ad is full of bo 
C. 1(> 20; tills, howev/'r, also one is (vi'rvj 
‘anxious ’ or ‘ restl/'ss ‘ (Ileywood ; J'Vanklin, 1745) , 
t hy IffOO. Apper.son. 

bee-line, make or take a. To go direct : roll . 
ong. (— 1S,80) C.S. ; anglicised ( a. JS70 . in 20. 
S.E. 

beebee. Sei' bebee. 

■‘'Beecham's (pills). Sills, ])1.cards, rle.. shitwing 
that out' i.s an t \-soldier : ttninps e. (- Jff85). 
Klivrning s. on bdh 

beef. Unman flfsb. as in /w// an bof, put on 
w/'igiit : from I'a. IStiO. ('oil. -2. Hence, m 
pej(trat!ve addn-ss, /'.g. you gnat /'"/. U'>u ' e/ill. ; 
hue C. B.> 20; ol/- -8. Stu ngtli; cfldH. nautical 
(— IS()8) wheiue be< f up tr\ banlfr. — also e(«ll. 
— 4. The male meinher : C. Iff 20. oh. 5. t'at's 
meat; Clare .Maiket, London; ea. Js7o ftlOO. 
War/'. —(). A shout ; a yell : theatiKai tiom /'a. 
IHSO; oh. fire suggc'sts, as genesis: bull - 

belbiir -bof, ('f.. how ever, b/’/'C • 7. Se/ boefs. 

beef, v.t. 'I’o siiout, \ el! : tliealneal ’ Irom ea. 
18hO; oh. Ware. Cf beef. n.. <'*, and I erf'2 
H/'iiee, v.i., to ‘ grouM'' : inililars : C. 20. Man- 
ehon.—8. V.t. To hit. punefi : low : C. 20. 
fA. Ilyder, lilark Girl, ll'/zi/e Lady, lff8t). 4. Se*' 
beef it. 

beef I Stop tliief: e. ljy Is 70 . low s : ea 
IhJO Ifflo. Vaux, 1SI2. (See/‘sp (hose, B.) 

beef, be dressed like Christmas. I )ressefl m one s 
hest • from ea 1870 ; oh. Ex a hutelier n sliop on 
Clin.'-lmns Eve. 

beef, be in a man’s. To w'ound Inm with /i 

swold ; lat/' C. J8 raiiv Bb Grose, 1st t-d. Cf. ; 

beef, be in a woman's. To have mtereouTse with 
a woman: late (' IS rnid-lff (Grose, 2nd ed.). 
(’oritra.sr preceding <‘ntry and i:f. do or lai'-e a bit 
of beef, take in beef, low for women in rmlu : C 
Iff 20. 

*beef or hot beef, cry or give. To set up a line and 
ery : <*. ; C. 18-20, oh. (irose, l.st, ed. Oee. 

U'hiddle. beef. 

beef, dressed bke Christmas. Clad in one's lx si: 

prol/'tJinan : from ea. 1800. 

*beef, make. To decamp : C. Iff c. VA. ampu¬ 
tate, (|.v., and beef, ery. 

beef.’, more. Work harder; nautii-al eoll. mid- 
C. Iff 20. Cf. beef up ! 
beef, take in. Se/* beef, be in a woman’s. 

*beef, whiddle. S/ e beef, cry. 
beef a bravo. To l(*ad the applause : music- 
hails ; fromea. 1880 ; ol). W are. Ex berf, v. : (|.v. 

beef a-la-mode. Stewed Ix-ef; (!ommer/ ial Lon¬ 
don (~ 1909); ob. by 1915, t by 1920. Ware. 
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beef-boat. See beef-trip, 
beef-brained. J)ijll-witted: C. 17, coll. Felt- 
haiTi, 1(>U7. Cf. heef-wiUed. 

beef-head. A hlockhead : coll., C. 18-<‘arly 10. 
Vnrecordid bclere 1775. Whence hr/f-ltetided 
(- 1S<;4) : 11., Old e<l. 

beef-heart. (Gen. J)l.) A bean : low : late 
r. 19 IH). B. & P. liliyniing on fart: ex the 
ell'cct of ([Mia.M and) iM-ans. 

beef into it, put some. (Gen., im|K'raii\e.) Tf» 
iry or work hard : coll. : C. I’O. Cf. more beef f 
and beef u]> !, q.v. 

beef (it), V. To eat heartily : C. 10 coll. ; ori^. 
dial., (hen Kawt End (\Kkncy. 

beef it out. I’o dcclami vociferously : Aus- 
(rahan( - 191(>). (C ,1. Dennis. 

beef one's way (through). To Ibrcc one’n way 
(through) : Pughy football coll. : C. llO. 

beef-stick. The hone in a joint of Inef; rnili- 
larv : ca. 187d-191(». 

beef-trip ; beef-boat. ‘ The .service of .supplying 
the f'lcct with food ' ; the ships therein engaged : 
naval eoll. ; G.W. lioweti. 

beef to the heels (or, m c. i!d, knees), like a Mul¬ 
lingar heifer. (Of a man) .stalwart, (of a woman) 

■ title ’ : most ly Anglo-1 rish ; mid-C. lit-LMt. 

beef-tugging. ‘ Eating cook-shop meat, not too 
tender, at lunch-1lineWare: City of London, 
most ly clerks' (-- l!i()9); oh. 
beef up. See beef, n., :C 

beef up I I’ull csfKs-ially hard !, ‘ put some beef 
into it ' : nautical ( — 19(i5). 

beef-witted. Doltish : eoll. verging on S.E ; 
late ('. lb g’O ; oh. (Cl. h< *f-hrat ned.) As m 
.'shakesjK'fire s 'J roihis and t Vv s>y/(/<;. W’hcnci* bejf- 
u'ittediir^'< ( — 1 ). 

Beefeaters. The Veomi'n of the Guard : from cn. 

IbTd. Also of the Wanlcrs ot the Tf)W«‘r of l^)ndon : 
C. IS L’O- Coll, ex S.E, beef.eat* r. a well-fed 
servant. 

beeflness. Solid [iliNMque: coll., orig. ( - 1859) 
at (txford. 

♦beefment, on the. On the alert : c. (— 1999). 
F. A H. Ct b*'*f (j.v. 

beefs. Ordinary Shares in the Eastman Com- 
fauiy • Stock Exchange (— 1895). A. .1. W'llaon, 
Stock Kxrbanf/e (rlosmnj- 

beefy. Thick, esj). of hands or ankles (-^- 1859) ; 
olw.si*, fleshy (— iSbtt); .stolid (1859): coil., all 
three senses.—U. Lucky ( -^ ls74). 11.. 5th ed. 

Beelzebub's Paradise. Ibdl; ('. 19 -l’i> litt rarv 
( oil. ; oh. Kk St. Matthew x. L’.”) and xii. 97 
t F. H.). Hey wood, in hi.s J^roverbs, 1540, had 
us»'d Beelzebub'fi botrer. 

been. Sol. for luhs (or hate) been; uw, rvere ; 
iveni. C. 17-99. “9. Sec bene. 

been and (done). A tautological elaboration, 
indicativo of siirpriae or annoyance, of the second 
participle: illiUTute coll.: 1837, Dicken.s, ‘See 
what you VO la en and done,’ O.FLD. Cl. : 

been and gone and done it, I (etc. have or he (etc.) 
has. A jocularly coll, cnqihasiscd form of / have 
(etc.) done it, with csp. reference to marriage. 
(90. Ware. Ex illiterate speech {<Joni. and done 
i4 or a.s in preeeiling tmt ry) : cf. P. (J. Wodehou.se, 
Y’u/ov of St. An.stin'.'i, 1993, ‘ Caiituin Kettle had, in 
I hi' expressive language of the man in the street, 
been and gone and done it.’ Tins elaboration is 
jK'culiarly reminiscent of reni, vidi, viei, which is a 
rhetorical amplitioation of rid. 
been in the sun. Drunk. V^anant been standing 


too long in the sun ; of. have the sun in one's eije^, l>e 
t ijisy. Of these the first is C. 18-20 and recorded in 
Grose, the othiT two are C. 19-20. 

been there. (Of women) having sexual exjx-ri- 
enee : C. 19-20. ^()f men) ex|K*rienccd ; shrewd : 

anglici.si'd ca. 1900 ex (— 1888) U.S. Both si-n.ses 
arc coll., and rare cxciqit when preceded by has or 
hare. 

*beenship. See beneship. 

Beer. See Ack.—9. See: 

Beer. Burton-on-Trent : railwaymen's : from 
ca. 1990. The Daily Herald, Aug. 5, 1930. So 
much beer is brewed there. 

beer, v. To drink beer ; to become intoxicated : 
coll. ; ca. 1789-1850, as in Peter Pindar. 

beer, do a. To take a drink of beer: coll. 
(~ 1880). See do a beer, a bitter. 

beer, in. Drunk : C. 19 -90. A coll, that, ca. 
1880. > S.E. Cf. in liquor. 

beer, on the. t)n a Unit of drinking : lower-class 
eoll. (~~ 1999). Ware. .More gen., on the booze. 

beer, small, n. and adj. (Something) unim¬ 
portant, triding ; C. 17 99, cf)ll. Shakesf>care in 
Othello : ‘ To suckle fools, and chronicle small bc«T’. 
Hcuic'c think no small beer of onejiclf, have a good 
opinion of oneself, a.s in De Guincey (? earliest 
reeord), 1849. 

Beer and Bible Association. Licensed victual¬ 
lers' leaders (‘many of whom were strong High 
Churchmen’, Dawson) and (.’onservatives leagued 
to resist a measure' introchici'd hy moderate Liberals 
in 1873. The Morning Adrcrti.<ier, earlier knowm as 
The (rin ond (lospel Gazette (it artfully backed beer 
as well as the Bible), was thereupon called The Beer 
and Bible Gazette. The B.and B. terms wx*re ob. by 
1889. 

beer and skittles, not all. Not w holly pleasant : 
coll, from ca. 18t>0 ; hy 1930 almost S.FF 

beer-barrel. The human body : C. 19-90, coll.; 
ob. (T. btu'ou and : 

beer-bottle. ‘ A stout, red-faced man ' : Lon¬ 
don streets'(— 1909); ob. W'are. 

beer-drink. A gathering of aborigines to drink 
‘ Katlir In'cr ' : South African coll. : from the 
IHbO's. Pettraan. 

beer-eater. A mighty drinker of bc'cr : 1887, The 
Referee, Aug. 91 ; ob., except in the Army. W'arc. 

beer 0(h). A c.p. cry among artisans exacting a 
tine for .some breach or omission : ca. 1850-1900. 
Wart*. 

beer-slinger. A drinker, e.sj). if frequent, of beer : 
from ea. 1870. 

Beer Street (or beer street). The throat: low 
(— P.)09) ; ob. a. Gutter Dine. 

beer^e. Sim- beerocracy. (Ca. I 880 - 1900 .) 
beeriness. Ncur-intoxication ; coll, from ca. 
1805. Ex S.E. beery (1859 : H., Lst ed.). 

beerocracy. Brewers and publicans : coined in 
either 1880 or 1881. This might be described as 
pedantic coll. ; the hkew isc coll, beerage, which, csp. 
as beerage and jieerage, was much neater aiid mucli 
more viable, had app. > t ^‘y 1909 if not, indeed, 
bv 1900 (Wanfs testimony bi'ing ambiguous), 
beery buff. A fool : rhyming s. on muff : C. 90. 
Bees (the B.). The Brentford ‘ socc(*r ’ team : 
sporting : C. 90.—9. bees. Sec be in . . . 

bees and honey. Money: rhyming s. : from not 
later than 1899. E.D.D. 

bees, his head is full of. I'o be very anxious, 
fanciful, rest less : coll, : ca, 1540-1850. Ap))erson. 

bee’s knee, not as big as a. \T'ry small; gen. 
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apjilied to a tiny piece of anything : late C. 18-20 ; 
coll, (ob.) and dial, verging on S.E. Lt)eker-Lainp- 
son, IHilb. A]>person. 

bee’s knees, the. Tlie acme of iwafeeHon, 
b('anty, attractiveness, skill, desiraliilil v, ete. ; 
from ea. 11)110. Only this year (iD.'h)) 1 heard a girl 
described as ‘a screamer, a smasher, a—oh ! the 
bee s knees '. Of. the cat's pyjayiKis. 

*bees-wax. {Soft, inferior cheese : e. or low s. : 
Moncrit'lf, in Jem/, 1821 ; ob.—2. ^V'lienee 

(?), a bor(' : gen. as old bees-irax : ea. iSoO IIXM). 

bees-waxers. kootball-boots : Winclu sier Col¬ 
lege. from ea. 1840. 

bees-wing, old. A nickname for a genial drinker : 
from ea. 1870; gen. in address. E\ the him in 
long-kept port ine. 

beestie. Sei* bheestie. 

beetle, as deaf oi dull or dumb as a. Extremely 
deaf, (bill, or dumb : coll, verging on S.E. : n'sp. 
C, 18-10, C. 10-17, and ('. 17-18. This may refer 
to the implement, not the insect. 

beetle-Oase. A larg*' boot or .shoe : ca. I8b0- 
1900. 

beetle-crusher. A largt', esp. if flat, hmt ; from 
ca, 1840 and populari.sed by L(‘ech in Punch. In 
this sense, no longer gen. after 1880, hcttk-syuashcr 
was an occ. variant.—2. A largt' boot or shoe 
(— 1800): in (J.W. an Army boot. ‘ Tlu^ blue¬ 
jacket’s name for a Marine's bixits, never Ins own ', 
Bowen.—li. (Military) an infantryman : from ca, 
1885 ; cf. the more usual nmd-criisher. 

beetle-crushing. Solid of tread; coll., from ca. 
1870. Anon., Anlero,s, 1871. 

beetle off. To fly straight in dejiarture : Air 
Force: 1915. F. & CJibbons, ‘As a beetle flies'. 
Since the War, beetle about, to wander about 
actively, as frequently in John Brandcm's J'ht ()m- 
Minute Murder, 19.’14, and beelh off, to depart, as in 
JJenis Mackail's Smnnur Leaiuj^, lOlU. 
beetle-squasher. See beetle-crusher, 
beetle-sticker. An entomologist : from ca. 1870 ; 
perhaps coll, rather than s,, 11., 5th e<l. 

beetles. Colorado mine stocks : Stock Exchange 
(~ 1887). 

beetle’s (or beetles’) blood. Stout (the drink) : 
Anglo-Irish (— 19J5). Ex tlic colour and the con¬ 
sistency. 

beetroot mug. A red fac(’ : London streets’ : 
ca. 1870-1915. ITob, coined b\ Charle.s Ko.ss, that 
creator of Ally Slojier, who was * a humorist of the 
more po])ular kind ’ (Ware). 

beezer. A nose : from late 1920'8; ? orig. U.S. 
C.O.l)., 1934 Sup, Perha[)s ex boco + sneezer. 

before for until is catachrestic : throughout 
Mod. E. 

before the wind. Well jilaced, prospering, for¬ 
tunate : eoll. : from ca. 1840 ; orig. riautK’al. 

before you bought your shovel ! A tailors’ c.p. 
implying that something has been done, or thought 
of, before : C. 20, Cf.; 

before you came (or come) up ! See came up . . . 

Elaborations were 'fore you listed, before you had a 
regimental number or your number was dry (or up) or 
you knew what a button-stick was or you ivas breeched 
or you nipped, also before your b*****k8 dropped or 
yem lost the cradle-marks off your a*se ; or when your 
mother was cutting bread on you or while you were 
clapping your hands at Charlie (Chaplin) or when you 
were off to school (with tags); or I was cutlmg barbed 
wire while you was or were cutting your teeth. B. & P. 
The prototyijc is the proverbial saying (Fuller, 


1732), your mamma's mdk is scarce out of your nose 
yet : Apperson. There is also a Shakespearian 
anticipation : sec* at nails on one's (i)Cs, 

beforehand with the world. Having a reserve of 
money; Irorn ca. 1040 ; eoll.; in (\ IJ) S.E. ; 
C. 20. archaic. 

beg (a j)c>rsoii) for a fool, an idiot or an innocent. 

To i'onsid('r, S(‘t down as a tool ; from ea. I.'“>80 ; 
coll. "^-.ca. 1700, S.E.; in ('. 19-20, areliaic. (O.E.D.) 

begad ! An cxelamation. gen. in sufqKu t ; eoll. : 
1742, Fielding ((). 10.1).). JOx by Cod ! 
begarra ! An oee, \aimnt oi biiforra(h) (j.v. 
beggar. A ('Upbenusm for bugger : uhelher n. or 
V. E.g. in I'll be beinnired if \ suiar 1 won’t 

. . . :C. 19 20.--2.‘ (N. only.) Piaylully eoll.: 

from ca. 18.30 ; cf. scamp. —.3. A man, chap, fellow ; 
from ca. 18.')0. 

beggar boy’s ass. Bass (tlu* diink) : rhyming s. : 
late ('. 19 20. P, 1’.. Rhyming Slang. 1932. 

()flcii ubhr. to higgar boy s. ('I'litMi' is a cm mus con¬ 
nexion lK‘t we('n E.P.'s volimie ol rh\ miriLr s and t hat 
diet, which had bcim publi.slicd only the \ cai bcioic . 
J. Phllli](s's Ihct. af Rhi/mimj Slung } 

beggar on the gentleman, put the. To dnnk bc( r 
after spirit.'-: mid-(’. 19 20. ob. 11., .‘■)th ( d. A 
variant at'diiirl [iip)oii the gentlcmau. 

beggar-maker. A fuiblican latcC is carl\' 19, 
coll. (Jrosc, Isl cd., w lien* also Ixf/i/ui muOi'i, an 
nlc-hoUM‘: an entry that should. 1 IhiiiL. nad 
beggar-maker, etc., lor the singular is all that is 
necessary. 

beggared if. Sec beggar, 1. 
beggarly. Men', eoll ; (_'. p) 20. JO.g. ‘He 

ga\<' the re.seuer a beggarly ti\er.’ 

beggars, ({aids ol denomination 2 to l<i : ('oil , 
C. 19 20 ; ob. 

beggar’s benison. ‘ May your P**»k and (your) 
fiurse iie\er lad you' : low : ('. 18 eaily 1'9. 

(hose, Jst ed. Cl. hf si in ( hr I'^tendom, both ends nj 
the busk, and the sailor's fureit ell, (pi v. 

beggars’ bolts or bullets. Stones : (oil., resfi. late 
C. l(i-17, late C. 18 early 19 (as m Cio'-e, Ist ed ). 

beggar’s brown. Scotch snufl : eoll.. C. 19-20, 
oh. Orig. and mainly Scottish. It i.-, light hiown 
in colour, 

beggar’s bush, go (home) by. To be mined : late 
C. 10 19 ; in 1504, Bullcin has a rare \arian1, thus . 

‘ In the (*ndc tlici go home . . . by weepyng cross, 
by b('ggers barne, and by knave’s acre,' ApjH-r.son. 
Beggars have always, in summer, slefit under tn't's 
and bushes; in winter, if jiossihle, they naturally 
seek a barn. 

beggar’s plush. Corduroy or p'rhajis cotton 
velvet; late C. 17-18 eoll. The iMiaUm (hizcttc, 
1088. 

beggar's velvet. Downy mattf'r aeeumulatmg 
under furniture : C. 19 20, ob. ; coll. Ci.Muts' wool. 

begin to, not to. ‘ Not to (do something) ’ 
emphaaiaed ; to D' in no way ; fall short of being 
or doHig ; coll.: U.S. (1842 : Thornton), anglicised 
ca. 1800. E.g. an ili-dis[K).sed fx'r.son might auy, 

‘ This doea not begin to be a dictionary.' 

begin (up)on. To attack, either jihysieally or 
verbally ; eoll. : ca. 1825, Mra. Sherwood, ‘ All the 
company lK*gan upon her, and bade her mind her 
own affairs.’ 

begorra(h) I By God ; Anglo-Irisli coll. ; C. 19- 
20. By corrufition. Cf. bejabers / 

[begun (in the preterite). B<*gan : sol., in gem. 
opinion. This begun, though objectionable, ia not 
strictly incorrect.] 
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behalf of, on, Tn belmlf of, i.o. in tho inU*TPHt of: 

: laU; C, lS-2(). Ah ilio O.K.I). re- 
niarkH, ‘to iho loss of an important (liHtinction ’ ; 
80 (‘ also Fow lor. 

behave oneself. To hdiavo with priipnoty : 
coll.: ruMl-(k 19-20. (O.lvl).) 

Behemoths, the. The llrd Battle Sipiadron of the 
(Irand Fleet : naval coll. ; l')J4 -IS. J'\ (iihhon.s. 
On^. it eornpn.sed eiudit hattlenhip-s of the King 
Kdward VTl Cla.s^. (’i. \Vohhhi I'lKjht. 

behind^ The posterior; the rear part, of a ear- 
nitMit. 'I'he iirsl. record is of ITSti. 'I’he O.K.I). 
and the S.O.l). dcHignate it as coll, and low; in 
JDTl, however, was it not on the hfirderlme Ix'tw'cfm 
coll, and iS.lv, and nearer the latter ? (!ertainly it. 
w'a.s no loiitrer low: it lost lliat siignia ca IttdO. 
Sec Shnnj ~ 2. At lOton and \\'in< In "fer Collegc.s, 
ca. 1 S.')0 191 1. a hack at. ‘ soccer ' : coll. . - j. 

behind chests. ' l)ark nooks on tlie orlf)p dei'k ’ : 
Wo t 0,0/7 /7 . tro’u ca. iHTd. Masehcld's history of 
that traininL'-shi|i. 

behind oneself, be. 'j’o he late, a long way hehmd. 

far lioin up to the inifinle': noTiMirisiocialic 
coll iSDh, sliLdit 1\’ oh. w.'ire. 

bahuidativeness, have (e.e. a deal of). To lutve a 

(h)L') dress ]>a nnier ; SocictJSSS la. ittOo. W'aic. 

behove. Incorrcit for hrh(>t< \ ca, 1479-IWO. 

-M.i ioi \ ((). fi I).) 

'^Beilby's bail iuhn*' tht sht>)iff plai/s thr viu.sic iH 
adrii d in (;i(»s( . hid ed.). dtUlCC at. 'J'o he hariLV'd : 
kite (' I'' caily I!), proh. one. c. (iro^-, 1st c(l. 

It is not known who Mr. B»ciihy was; perhaps a 
notahle London shrnfl Ihit Ji> ilht/\ is more proh. 
a jter'-oiiilied and pnnninL' perversion of InDtot.s^ 
tetters; F. iV 11. infers 1 iiat it implied an < ild y/az/c// 
hanging. 

bejan, oce baijan. .A fieshman at the I’nivei- 
Sities of Iviinhiirgli (where 1 hy ISSO), Aherdeen, 
M. .Andrew s Fioni ea. H»49 . s. only in (' 17. 
then j. Ilv lh(' fm of the Sorhoime, where 

the term w as certainly s. 

bekos. A \ariant of///vz/.s-, (j,v. 

*bel-shangle. tl’ciliafis) a fmffoon : proh. c. : 
late (\ 1() early 17. Kemp, Ihno. ? hdl jnuglrr. 

b9la.V. Ik) sp'ak, csf). if vigorously : nautical • 
from (a 1799; oh. itihdin, ‘ Mv timhers' what 
lingo he'd coil and hday.' (O.lvl).}—2. To .stop, 
gen. //c/f/y that yarn wc'v<‘ had t'lioiigli of that 
storv • naut K'al (— 18211). ICgan s (Irosc ; Snuth. 
Of. 

belay there ! Stop ! Xautital from ca. IStiP. 
(T. : 

belaying-pin soup. Bough tnaitmcnt of .seamen 
hy olticcrs. c.sp Ml sailing .sliip.s ; nautical; late 
(k 19 29 ; oh. IlowiMi. 

belch. Ik-cr, csfi. if inferior and thenTon* apt to 
cause hclching : from ca. 1999; oh. B.F. One 
r(‘ealks Sir 'I'ohy Ikdch, a jolly hladt*. hut he, I 
surmise, avouh'd {xior Ikht. Of. su'ij)rs. 

belch, V.i. d'o eructate: C. 11-29: S.E. until 
mid-O. 19. tlmn a vulgarism. 

belcher. A him* handkerchief wliit.e- or, oce., 
yellow-H])otted {Lejr. Hal., 1811); from ea, l8tK). 
loo.sely, a handkerclii(*f of any base with spots of 
another colour. Soon > eolk, and from ea. 1875 
it has lH‘en S.hk Kv the ho.xer Jim Ikdeher (d. 
1811).—2. A (gen. liard) drinker of In'cr: (k 
Hindley. 1879, hut proh. in n.so at least twenty 
years earlier : circus and showmen's a., which is 
nearer e, than to 8.—J. A thick ring: 1851, 
Mayliew ; oh. e. 


belfry, the. The; head : see bats in the belfry. 
Belgeek. A Belgian : military coil. : late 1914— 
18. F, & Gibbons. Kx Fr. BcUjiqne, Belgium. 

Belgians !, give it to the. Ckp. advice to a man 
complaining about his food or clcfhing or inquiring 
what to do with some superfluity : New Zealand 
Holdf/Ts’ : 1919 -18. 

Belial. JUdlial College ; Oxford, ea. 1879-1914. 
believe, you wouldn’t. You would ruit, or you 
would hardly, believe it : low' eoll. : rnid-C. 19-29. 
Dorothy Sayers, Murder M n.st Advert 1992, 
‘ 'I’he cdgcf, of the steps get that polished you 
wouldn't hrlieve.’ 

believe you, I. Yes ! (kill. ( — 1895, when em- 
f)lo\ed liy Dick'Mis) ; oh. Cf. tlie much later e.p., 
1 hrlieve yoa, my hoy !, q.v. 

'^bell. A song : C. 19 trarnjts’ e. (— 1859). H. 
1 st, ed. Alihr. helloir. 

bell, v. To run away with (a marble): sehool- 
hftys , ea. 1859 1919. 

bell, ring one’s own. To blow ont' sown trurnjM-t : 
eoII. veigmg on S.K. : C. B) 29; oh. ('f. u'ho 
palled yonr chain A (j v. at chain. 

bell, ring the. To wm (v.i.), he the l>est : ec/Il. : 
1928 (<).KD. Su{».), Kilimr ex a we)g}il t**.sting 
niacliiiK* (O F J>.) or ex the hdl rung I'V a sliol 
hitting tlm hull's-cye at a sliortling gallery 

bell, sound as a. In < Xeelkeit liealth, of Ilium- 
f/aircd phv>npie : eoll., C. 19-29. 

bell-bastard. The lia'^tard child of a ha'-tard 
mother : ('. ](• West Country. Why the hiU Cf. 
ha'<fardh/ anUmn. 

bell, book and candle. Joeular crill. tor the acces- 
sorie- of a religious ei'pcmony : C. 19 20; c‘(dl. ,> 
S.F. Fx a rmaiieval form of cm ommunication, 
fle-'C nil. oeeurniig in the final sentenee, 
bells go rotten. See rotten, bells go. 
bell-rope. A man’s curl in front of the ear ; cf. 
(Kjyracaloi. hell und hells. Low ( - 1898); 

oh 

bell-shangle. See bel-shangle. 
bell the cat. To umh'rtake something dangerous : 
from ea 172<», eoll ; S.F. by 1899. 

bell-tongue. Sic beltong. 

bell-top. A inendinnn virile unusually large- 
headed ; g'Mi. as adj.. bfU topjKd. occ. -kiodthed. 
C 19 ('"-C. 29). F. A H. designate it as ‘ harlotry 
bell-topper. A .silk luu : W. Kelly, Life in Fi'r- 
toria (Aii'-trulia, IS59) ; G. A. Sala, 1885 : coll, by 
lt)99. 

bell-wether. I/cadcr of a mob : C. 15-29 ; coll, 
by 1759, S.lv lex 'a flock of sheep, where the 
wether lias a hell about its neck’, Grose.—2. ‘A 
(larnorous noisy man ', B.F. : s. in C. 17-early 19, 
coll, in C. 15 Ifi 

beller-croaker. Bavislungly t/eautiful : non- 
educated : ca. ISt>9-85. A corruption of Fr. 
helle a cnnprci, which ‘ lasted into 1889, in English 
Society , Wan*. 

bellering cake. ‘ Cake in which the plums are so 
far apart that they have to lieller (Ik'IIow) when they 
wish to converse Ware : schools' (— 1999) ; ob. 

bellers. See bellows. 

bellibone. A smartly dressed girl : low (— 1923), 
Manchon derives it ex Fr. belle et bonne. 

beUied. Stuck fast : Tank Corps eoll., applied to 
a tank iinder-eaught hy,e.g., a tree-stump : 1917- 
18. F. A' Gibbons. 

bellower. A town crier: late C. 18-early 19. 
Grose, 2nd ed. 

bellows ; illiterately, beliefs. The lungs. Re- 
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corded for HUT), but that was a fig. use ; as s., 
C. 18 20. Vi'.: 

bellows away ! ; bellows him well ! An adjura¬ 
tion to a boxer not to spare his opponent, i.e. to 
make him pant for wind: boxing: ca. 1820-70. 
‘ Jon Bee ’,1828. 

bellows to mend, have. (Of a liors(') to be broken- 
wind«‘d ; hence, of a man : mid-C. 19-20. ‘Outh- 
I)ert Bede ’ in Verdant Green, 

*bell0WSed. Transported as a convict : ca. 1820- 
♦ >0. Cf. {to) lag, (|.v. 

bellowser. A blow in ‘ the umd ’ : boxing, from 
ea. 1810 ; ob.—Hence, 2, a sentence of transporta¬ 
tion for life: c. of ea. 1810-60. ].ex, JiaL, 1811 ; 

\'aux. knap (i.e. nap) a bellowser. 

bells down. Th<; last ])ea] of cliapel warning : 
Winchester College', ca. 1840-1900. Jielh go single 
Avas the second of the warning-notici's. Si'c tlu^ 
works of Mansfield and Adams. 

belly, his eye was bigger than his. ‘A sn \ mg of a 
|X'rson at table, who takes more on his plate than he 
can eat Crose. 2rid ed. ; imd-C. I8--imd-I9. 

belly-ache. A pain m the bowc-ls. Since ea. 1840 
it has been considi'red both coll, and low, but ong. 
(~ 1002), and untd ca. 1800, it Avas S.E. 

belly-ache, V. Crumble, eompiam, csp. queru¬ 
lously or unrcasonalily : ex U.S. {— 1881), angli¬ 
cised ca. 1900 : coll., somewhat low. 

belly and wipe my eyes with it, I could take up the 
slack of my. 1 am vi'rv hungry: a nautical c.}). 
frequent on ships where rations are inadeijuale : 
late C. 19-20 

belly-band. A cholera licit : militarv : from 
1915. F. & Gibbons. 

belly-bound, ('osmvc: coll. : from ca. ICOO and 
gen. of horses. 

belly-bumper or -buster, get a. To be got w ith 
child; AV’hence to eoit. Low ; C. 19-20. 

belly-can. A tin vessel that, .shajK'd like a .saddle, 
is ea.sily secreted about the body ; u.sed lor tin* 
illicit conveyance of beer and holding about four 
quarts: political, 1889 hut oh, by 1900. 

*belly-cheat. An apron; ca. Iboo-IHJO: c. or 
low s. Compounds w ith eJieat, earlier ehete, a thing, 
an article, are all either low s. or c.—2. Also : food ; 
c. : C. 17. Fletcher. 1622. -8, {Ci\ sen.se 1.) A 
pa<i de.signed to jiroduee a semhlanci' of pregnane v : 
e. (- 182;i) ; t >>y 1900. Mon Bee.' 

belly-cheer. Food: late c. ItMaily 19 ; .slightly 
earlier (—■ 1549), gratiliealloji of the belly. \'., to 
least heartily or luxuriously : C. It>-17. ()rig. these 

term.s were .S.E., but in the later C. 17 the v., in 
(L 18-19 the n., W(‘re coll. The vhl.n., bfllg.rliecri.ng, 
meant eating and drinking : C. 18 19 coli. 

belly-flop, do a. Nee the next.—2. To drofi down 
as a shell approaches; militarv: 19H); ob. 
B. & V. 

belly-flopping. Sectional rushes by attacking 
troofis advancing at the crouch and flopping down 
at intervals; military coil.: 1916 18. F. <fe 
Gibbons. 

belly-friend. A hanger-on: C. 17 18, coll. 

\erging on fS.E. 

belly-full, bellyful. A thraslung : lati; (L IG- 19 ; 
(‘.g. in Nashe. Cha[mian, Ikqiys. In the .sen.se of a 
sutlicieney, the waird has, since ea. 1810, coll, 
simply because it is considered eoan-ie,- -((fl a 
woman) fuire a —or laive gol hcr—bfUgful, to Uj with 
child : low ; late C, 18 mid-19. Gio.se, flrd ed. 

belly-fumiture. Food : C. 17 coll., as m Urqu- 
hart’s liubelais ; cf. belly-timber. 


belly-go-flrster. (Boxing) an initial blow, given- - 
a.s such a blow was onec‘ so often given—in tlio belly. 
C. 19. Mon \k'c ’, 1823. 

belly-gut. A greedy, lazy person ; gen. of a man : 
coll. : ('. It) 18. 

belly-hedge. (Nhrew'shury School) a slc'cpleehaac 
obstruc tion l>c’lly-high and tiiercforc easily junijM'd : 
from ca. 1850. 

belly-paunch. A glutton; mid G. 16-17, coll, 
verging on S.E, ; cf. belly-gut. 

belly-piece. A concuhme, a mistress, a harlot : 
coll. ; (k 17.--2. Also, an ajiron (cf. belly-cheat) : 
late C. 17-18 ; eoll. It occurs m that livels, slangy 
play, Shadw ell’s Bury Ftiir. 

belly-plea. An exi-iisc* of pn'gimncy, csp. icmoiig 
female prisoiK'rs. C. iH-carly 19, coll. Ih'foe, in 
Moll Flanders. 1721 : ‘ My mother jtleaded her 

belly, and being found (iiiiek with c'liild, she wa.s 
resjiited tor about sevc'ii jnonth.s ’ ; Gay, in I'he 
Beggar's Opera ; Grose. 

belly-ruffian. 4’he jienis: ? C. 17-lit: low 

(? coll, rather than s.). I'k II. 

belly thmks . . . Se c throat is cut, my belly 
thinks my. 

belly-timber. Eood : from ca itioo. Jn G. 17. 
S.E. ; then coll. ln(’. llts. ; m t20. an archaism. 
Butler's use tendc'd to make it iiidjen)iis. ((I.E.D ) 
belly-up, a<lj. and adv. Ot a [iregnanl woman : 
C. 17 18. low. 

belly-vengeance. Sour beer: G. 19. Since ca. 
l87o. It is mainl\ dial. Gf. : 

belly-wash. Thm lapior, rinsings: coli.: late 
C. 19 20. Manehon. 

bellyful, fight for a. I.C. ‘ without stakes, wager, 
orpavinent .Bee*: jaigilist ic'. mid G. 1 ^ 20 ;\ei\(»l) 
belong. To ‘ he rightiy a mt'mher of (elult, 
cotenc, hoii.sehold, grade cd' society, etc ) ’ : Ik.'s, 
coll., partly anghc isc-d by lOllo. G.().!)., 116G Suj), 
belongings. Goods, possessions ; c-oll., from ea 
1800.--2. Bc‘lafiv«>s: 1 tickens, 1852 : ('oil ; oh. 

below the belt, adv. and adj. Unfair(l\ ) : from 
ca. 1870 ; coll., m G. 20 S.E. 

below the waist. Too had; esp. nothing below 
the v'uid, good or slirewd : tailors' : G. 20. E.g. 
The Tailor and ('utter, \ov. 29, 1928, 
belsh. Incorn'ct sjK lhng cA' beh h . n., q.v. B.E. 
belswagger. A bully blustering fellow .- eoll.: 
Greene, 1592 ; Lrydeii, 1680 ; Gro.se. t h\ iS.to. 

2. A woinani.scr ; a pinq) : C. 18. Ash’.s lin t lonary 
di.stinguishes by sjiellmg the forrm'r bellyswagger, the 
iutt(T as helswagijer. 

belt. A ho, l)low, faineh. ‘ He caught me an 
awful belt on the ear.’ From ea. lH95. Ex the v. : 
cf. belting, q.v. 

belt, give (a pi'r.sonj the. To di.smi''s or leject : 
low : Irom ea. 192.5. James Gurti.s, The Gdl Kid. 
1936. 

belter. A harlot ‘ old ', says E, iV 11. (n'vised) ; 
l»ut when ? She ‘ piinislu's ‘ one’s jmr.si'. Gf. 
bell in h r, (j.v. 

belting. A thrashing, whi'ther punitive or 
))Ugiii.'-1ic : mid-G. lt» 20; eoll. verging on S.F. 

2. A husy period ; husmen's : from ea. 1930. 77/e 

Daily ID raid, Aug. 5. 1936, 0]ip. ronvali srenrr, (j.v . 

beltinker, n. and v. A thrashing, to tiirash. 
(’oil. ; ? (k 19. F. &, H. Berhaps a pun on belt, 
thrash with a l/eh. 

beltong, bell-tongue. Incorrect for biltong', 
C. lJt-20 O.E.l). 

bemean (om'self). To lower onc'sejf: sol : mid- 
C. t7--2<». Ex demean q- mean. (J.E.l). ; W. 
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bemused (withbeer). In C. 18- mid 19, S.E., aw in 
its originator, ; ca. 18(>() it a faHliionablc 

phraKo and genuinely s. ; ol>. in C. 20. 

ben. A eoat, C. 19, ex benjamin.; a waistcoat 
(— 1840), ex br.nji/. lloth ol>.—2. (Theatrical) a 
bcni'lit fierfdrmanc.i' : from ca. 1800. 11., Ist ed. 

Of. f<t(infl ban, to stand treat (— 1822) ; f by 1900, 
llei!, -2. In c., a Idol: late (!. 17 18. li.E., 
(lroH(‘. ? ‘ a good fellow ’ : see bene. —1. A ‘ tara- 
iliddle ’ : Society; ca. 1880-1914. Ware: ben. vx 
licnvK lif'/n 'J’rovx Hen Trovaffn x lifnjamin Tr<n'ai<) 
vx .VC iif)n c raro—i' Jienjatnin. (it)r ben) fraratt), d it 
l.sn't true it/s non(‘lliel(‘s.s felicitous. 

*ben, udj. ; gen, bene ; often bien. Good : c.: 
rnidd!. 10-early 19. K\ Ji. bene, w«4l (adv.), or 
Fr. bie.n. Harman, IMv, Grose. Of. at bene. 

ben, stand. Siv ben, n., 2. 

*ben- or bene-bowsie. I>runk (e>^j). with good 
wine) ; e. ; ('. 17—18. tlonson. 10\ In/if //onwefsee 

bene). 

*ben cull, ('. 19 ; ben cove, 0. 17 18. lioth (.: 
foi a frat'ud fir a eonijjamon. See ben and bene, bene 
abo being found, in .same sense, with core ami, less 
<ift«'n, mil. 

*Ben Flake or ben-flake. A stfaK. thieves' 
rli\nimgs : from ca. 1 ^.o.7 ' Iiuc.ihl'c Aimlu U'^’, 

1st ed. (l{h\tninc s may hav(« heen inventfa) hy 
(I iminals.) 

Ben Tro and Ben Trovato. Scf ben, n.. 4. 

*benar. Setter, liendt : best 'Die former in 
<\>li s. lait ]irol) both are ('. 17 18, e. Sef' bene. 

bench-winner. A dog succes-ful at many dog- 
-iiow-. ,So(M“ty; 1897. 'The Jhiihf '/ el< </ra f/h, 
r<d). 11 ; oil. Kx thf‘ exhihd.s lii'ing jilacefl on 
111 n< lies. 

bench-points. ‘ Classified plyvsifal udvantagf's ’ ; 
London: ca 190o 1.". Ware, f'.x shou animals. 
('1, fircccding. 

[bencher. A frc(|ucnl( rof [luhlic hou.ses : despite 

r. A- II , It is 8 IL] 

bend (mid c Is 20) ; bend to (mid ('. 19-20). 
d'o drink hard: Scots, ob. Alati Kam.say ; lexi¬ 
cographer damicson : memoirist llams.iv. O.E.D., 
I’cihaps ■■ to [Mill, strain m r<dcrcnco to pulling 
or straining a bou . . , ; or “ to })l\, apply one.self 
to 

bend, above one’s. Ik yond one s ability : coll. 
Irom ca. IStiO , ob 11.. 2rtl t'd. I'kirlier I'.S. 

(18|8, ('ooper). I’crhajis nbore it/it\< bent. 

bend, Grecian. 'Die bod\ bent foruanl in walk¬ 
ing : a Soeici y vogue of ca. l872~8tl. 'J'bc teim 
long outlasted the cra/,c and i.s now but nioribuml. 

b€nd,0na. .\ dnnl<ing ; on a spree : r.S.(l.s.s7) 
ariglieised ea. 1890. Also OD the bend ; see sense 
2 f)l : 

bend, on the. (’rooked, umlcrlmnd : eoll. fnuu 
ea. 18.70,- ob. ('f. cronhed 2. 'i'la* sam<‘ a.s the 
preceding entry: 1891, Kipling (O.IO.D. Sup.), 
I'rob. ex on a bender : .si-e bender, 4. 
bend, round the. See round the bend, 
bend 0(f) the filbert. A bou. a mnl : low London : 
ea. 1800 IttOO. Ware. See filbert. 

bender. A siXjicMee ; late G. 18 20, ob. : c. 
by 1820, low s. Tarker, Lift 's Ibiinter of Variefjdted 
('lidraeters, 1789; liiekeiis, 1820; Whyte-Melville, 
1809. (liec-aust'('asily bent.) ‘ 1 tueange Angheiis 

1857, deline.s it as a slulliug ; prob. iii (Tror.—2. 
Tlie arm ; G. 19 20, ob. : ef. th»‘ (L 17 18 medical 
use of th(' term for a flexor niusele.- -2. Hence, the 
elbow : late G. Hi 20 ; ob. Wan'.—4. A drinking 
spree : orig, (1827), U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1895. Cf. 


bend, on a (q.v.), and Ramsay’s and 'J'anriahiirs 
bender, a hard drinker. 'I’hornton.- -5. In CfTtain 
J’ublie Sehfiols, a stroke of the cane administered to 
a boy bending Ims back : from ea. 1870.—-0. 
General schoolbfiys’, ca. 1870 1910 : ‘ llie bou- 

shaficd .segment of a [lajx-r kite . Rlackley, Ildji 
Ferer, 1872. ~7. A ‘ tall ’ story : nautical : late 
G. 19 -20. Gf. the next two critnc.s. 

'•'bender I J don't believe it ' ; as a e.fi. lag, I 11 
do no Hiicli tiling : c. (— 18)2) ; + by 1890. \ aux. 

Gl.: 

bender, over the. Exaggerated, untrue ; often 
as an exclamation of incredulity. Gf. over th>‘, left 
(shoulder). G. 19-20, ob.—2. (Of a jiariiidgc) 
befor*- Scjit. 1st; (of a [ibcasant) before Oet. 1st : 
poaeliers'(— HM>9). V\’are. 

bendigO. A rougli fur c.-ifi ; ea. 18-1,7 1900. E\ 
the .Noriifigham juize lighter. Win. 'Dionijison 
(l8ll 89), horn-de-iji/ei re d Jicndigf), u hose first chal¬ 
lenge dat's 1825 ami wlm afterwards turned 
evarig<‘bst : see We<‘klc\ 's Jln/ndnce of II fi/d.'. 

bending. Sc* catch one bending.- 2. A seven- 
[larade conducicd b\ ii X.(.'.0. 1f» tire out the men : 
military : from ca. 192o .AKo a stridiiiKj. 

bends, the. l)iv<-r - [lartilysi'- or. iiiorf aceur.itf 1\, 
cramp: [icari-tidK rs ; („' 20. 

"bene, bien. In e. as n . tongue: r. 10 l8. 
prob b\ t ransfcreiiee e\ fli'' adj. : -2. (iood, uilli 
bendi, better, and benat, b'-st : niid-Cb Jt>-early 19. 
Variant hen, (j.v., and even bien. ILg. beti{f], 
bon^e, bixr.e, etc , cxcclk-nt liquor. 

'•‘bene (or bien), on the. W* 11: ex]H'ditiou.sly. 
As in ILE. s /-(/.f III! III! bene (there .spelt bini), run 
aua\ quickly. ('. fif lafc C’. 17 -18, 

"‘bene darkmans I (food night ' Mid-C. lO-ls : 
c. Sc(> darkmans ; coni rast/c////u/r//f.v. fj.v. 

’•‘bene feaker. A cfuintericiter of lulls ; late 
C. 17-18; 0 . liinf ln'r'c - ■'kiltul. See feakei. 

’•‘bene feaker of gybes. A (ountf rb iter of passes 
lat(‘G. 17-18 ; e. Hi-:. See gybe. 

’•'bene, or bien, mort. A fine woman or jiretty 
girl, lienei*, a ho-,tess. (’.10-18; c. lievivi‘(l by 
e g Scott. See mort, mot, a woman, a girl. 

benedick. Sol. ('/ : for SCI- I^ow li-r) for be'iedii't. a 
new ly married man : C. 17-2(t. 2. .VKo, G 19.,sol. 

lor a baclu'lor. 

Benedict, benedict. Any married tnan : cata- 
chrestu-: muLG, 1‘) 20. Tn Xew Zealand, con¬ 
tests between marru-d ami single men art- dcsc-nbcd 
as being la tween bnehehns nnd be'ird (Hrojierly, 
a newly marru'd man, esp. il a ' eonlirmeil ’ 
bachelor). 

beneficience, -ficiency, -ficient. Eironeou.s for 
br.ii Ik enrf, - firenci/, -firrnt ; lllld-G. l(G-20. O.E.lb 
benefit. A Hue job ora line time : eoll. (— 1922). 
().l'..l). (Sup ) 

benefit, take the. I.c. of the insolvent debtoi .s 
A<-1 : eoll. ( - 182,2) ; t hy 1890. Bee. 

’'‘ben(e)ship. iTotilable: worsbijiful : mid-C. 10- 
18 e. Harman,- -2. lienee adv., benf.sliij)!ij, Avor- 
slnpfully : (’. 17-18. Ex bene, 2, q.v, 

benevolence. ' Ostentation and fear united, witji 
bo{ies of retaliation in kind beirnfler', B(‘e. 1822: 
Soeu'tA : ea. 1820 40. 

'•‘benfeaker. A variant oi bene feaker, q.v. 
Bengal blanket. The sun ; a blue .sky : soidu rs 
in Imlia ; mid-C. 19 -20; very ob. Gf. blue 
bldiiket, ij.v. (\V’ar<\) 

Bengal light. (Gen. pi.) An Indian soldier in 
France; military: 1915-18. B. T. 

Bengal Tigers. The Seventt'cnth Foot Regiment, 
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from ca. 1881 the Leiec'stershires : military, 
from ca. 1825 Ex ‘ badge of a royal tiger, graiitiai 
fors('rvieeKiii India from 1804—211 F. A’ H. They 
were also, from the facings, called The Lily-\Vi)ites. 

bengi. An onion : military, from ca. 18()(). 
Perhaps cognate with Somerset benge, to drink to 
excess ; cf. binge. 
bengy. See benjy. 

*b€nish, oee. bennish. Foolish : late c. 17 18 c. 
P.F. See ben. 

benison, beggar’s. Stc beggar's benison. 
benjamin or Benjamin. A coat (from ca. 1S15), 
wh(‘nc(‘ upper benjaniiu (1817), a greatcoat. Pea¬ 
cock in yightnwre Abbeg : * Ilis heart is s(‘tm t<> heat 
through his upfier llenjamin.' liorrow in Lurt itgro : 
‘The coachman . . . with . . . fashionahlt' Hiai- 
jamin ’. The word may have begun as (‘ ; m ('. 2<*, 
oh. Perhaps, as Brewer suggest, (>x the nanu‘ of a 
tailor; more prob. on Joseph, q.v.- 2 Ai Win¬ 
chester Colk'ge, from ea. 1800, a small ruler, l.e. 
Benjamin small in eonijiarison with Joseph. 5. A 
husiiand : Australian pidgin-English (— 1870). 
(dias. H. Alb'll, A Visit to Qneensla nJ. 187(>. 
Morns, (^f. Marg, <].v. 

Benjamin Trovato. Nee ben, n , 1 
benjo. A riotous holiday : nautical: lateC. lit 20; 
ob. Perhaps ex b^ano bender, 4 ; \\'are suggi'sts 
derivation e,\ buen giorno (? via Lingua Fianca). 

*benjy. A waistc'oat : c. ' low (— 1821); oli. 
Haggart. benjamin, \.- -2. flenci', a waistcoat- 
mak('r : tailors': mid-(\ 10 20—5. Xaut ical (pei- 
haps ex dial. : s(*(' F.I).I).),C. 10: a straw hat, low- 
crowned and broad-brmiincd. 

*benly, rare adv. W ell .- c. : ? mid 18 early 
10. Baumann. Per)iaf»s a blu . bencshiplg. 
♦bennish. Sec benish. 

bens. Tools: workmen late C. PO 20. ? ex 

ben, 11 ,. 2, q.v, 

♦benship. See beneship. 

bent, llroken (esp. if tig.) : C’. 20. Either 

dysjihcmistie ex such phra.>Ch as (e.g. 1) bend but dn 
not break or evolutionary ex any bent object, I'sj). a 
coin. ]1, & P. 

bent on a splice, be. To be on the look-out for a 
wife: nautical: from ca. 1800; ob. Smyth, 
jb'rliaps jmnning sp/ir/d, iiiarncd. 

beong ; occ. beonck. ((’O'.ti'rs ) a shilling : mul- 
C. 10-20. il., 1st 1‘ix bianco (lit. white), a 

silver coin. It. via Lingua f ranca. W hence 5imy/, 

[beray, wrongly bewray. To deliic, bcloul • 
C. l()-20, ob. ‘Old cant.', says 1'. IV il. ; it is 
merely old S.JL] 

♦bereavement lurk. Tlie jin tendcd loss oi a w ih 
as a pret( xt for begging: c. (— 1875). Biliton- 
Turner, Vagrants and Vagraneg. See lurk and 
contrast, dead lurk. O.E.I). 

♦berk. A fool: c. : from ca. 1050. J. Curtis, 
The (hit Kid, 1050, Bv abbr. ex : 

Berkeley. The pudendum tntiliebre: C. 20. 
Abbr, Berkele.g Hunt, a (•♦♦t.—2. In the }>1., and 
from ca. 1875,—never, obviously, with Jltuil —it. 
denotes a woman’s breasts ; F. &. 11. adduce 
Komany berk (or burk), breast, yil. berkia. 

Berloo or Baloo. Bailleui : military : G.W, ; 
ob. (B. A- P.) 

Bermondsey banger. A man prominent in the 
society of the South London tanneries: Cockney 
t— lOOO); I by 105(). W^are, ‘He must ... Ik.* 
profiarcd ... to light at all times for his social 
belt.’ 


Bermoothes. See Bermudas. 

Bermuda Exiles, the. The Crenadier Guards: 
ea. 1805-1014. In ISO-, a port ion of t his regiment 
w’lis, to expiate* insuhordination, scut to tiie WTst 
Indies. F. A IL revised. 

Bermudas, Bermoothes. A London district (ef. 
Ahatia, tpv.) jirivilegi'd against, arri'st : e('rtain 
alleys and passages eontignous to Drury Lane, near 
Covent Carden, and north of tlu' Strand : donson, 
The Devil's an A.s-.s (Iblti) ; ‘Keeps lie still your 
quarter in the Bermudas.’ Grose and Ainsworth 
are almost c<*rtairily in ('rror in referring the term to 
the Mint m Southwark. In C. 17, eertain notable 
debtors lied to tin* Bermuda Islands, say.s Nates. 

Bermudian. A wet sliiyi : naval loll. : (’. JO. 
Ex ‘ the Berniiidian-huilt 5-mast('d .sebooners in the 
Xapoleome wars' : they ‘went through the waves 
instead of rising to them ’ (Bowa'ii). 

♦bemard. See bamard. 

berry. (Gen. pi.) £1 (note): Iroiii ea. 1051. 
K. (il. IL Browne in I'hr Humorist, .May 2(>, l!t51. 
Prob. ex F.S. monetarv sense, 

berry, get the. (Cl an net ion) to be hissed r 
tlu'alrieal•: C. 20. ('olliiC'on. Like synun\niou.s 
get the rasp, it obvioU''lv ilcrix’es e\ ip‘t the rasjiftcrrii. 

Bert. Albert on the Western f’rorit : nulilarv : 
late 1014 18. F. Atiibbons. 

Bertha (bertha) ; aUo big Bertha. .Nicknames of 
any one of the long range (h'rinan guns that, in the 
summer of 1017, shelled the baclv areas on the 
W’t'stcrn b’ront and, in 1018, I’aii-'- niid-1017 18; 
niilitnrv gci,. In Ccr., die di<k> Bertha. Fx 
Beitha Kruj»[) of INsi'n. W’. ; B. A B 
Berthas, ordinary stock i>f the l.ondiui. Brigh¬ 
ton atul 8010 h (.’oas; I{ailua_\ ( onipaiM : Stock F\- 
cliangc from ca 1885 The Kiattn, Mn\r]i 25. ISSO. 

Berwicks, Tiu' ordinar\ slo< k <4 the .North 
Ea.-tcrn Railway : Stock E\( haiigc (--- Is'.tO). 

beside the lighter. In a bad condnion. late 
C. 17 18. B.L. i’erhaps the lighter c()ingM»ut t o a 
ship procf'cding to the coriMci plantallon^. Cf. 
bo<d . bfside th*'. 

besognio. A low, worthless fellow : coll.: ca. 
J<i20-1840. I'ronounccd and oficn sjidt bi.amio. 
J'Lx If. bisngna via S.L bes(i(i/)n 10, a r<iw soldier. 

besom, jump the. d’o go tlmtugh a nux k mar¬ 
riage; ca. 170t»-l820. Manebon implies its sur¬ 
vival intoC. 20. Cl. broonis'it k {jump thr), (j.\. 

bespattered. A coll, eujihcmism, ca. 10I8 5(1, of 
bloodg. Mancli()n. 

bespeak-night. ('I’licalrn al) a Ix'uclit |)rrtorm- 
ance : from the mid lS50 s; ob. F\ br'ipnth, to 
clioo;->c, arrange, the actor's friends choosing tlu' 
fdav. Often abbr. to bespeak (.is in Ware). 

♦beSS. A burglar's tool : .sec betty. Sec brOWD 
bess (or Bess). 

Bess o'Bedlam. An insane beggar : C. IS early 
19. Scott in Kenilirarth.: ‘Why, A\hat B(‘-.s of 
Bedlam is this, would a.sk to si'C my lorii on siieli a 
day as the pre.sent ' 

best. 'J'o worst ; g('t the better of : eoll, 
(— 1859), as in 11., 1st ed., and in ('liarles llindlcy's 
Ix'st-known book, A ('heap dark.- 1 . lienee, to 
elieat, as in ilmdley, ‘ Ilis game was be.sting every¬ 
body, whether it was for jiounds, .sliillnigs, or 
yionee,’ 1879. Cf. besier, q.v. - -.5. Ib'iiei' as in best 
tJie pistol, to get away before tlu* yustol is tired : 
athletics: 1889, The Bolgtechnie Magazine, July 7. 

♦best, get one’s money at the. ‘ To live liy dis¬ 
honest (*r fraudulent [iraetiees ’ : c. (— 1812) ; | by 
1890. \'aux. 
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♦best, give. Sec give best. 

best, not in the. in tin* lK*st of tcmpfTH : 

coll. : from ca. 1 S!M). 

best, ■ - oi the. < h £1 rjote.s ; t lius, //I’C of Ike, be.st, 
£5 : ('. 20. (!ollinHon. 

best, one of the. A ‘good h llow i.e. a good 
comjiariKiri : Society; from ea. 1020. 

best bib and tucker, gen. one’s, <»•(•. the. (Karely 
of eliildien’H and oidy loosedy oJ men’H) best clotlicH : 
U.S. (1700 : O.lvl). Sup.), angliciHi'd in J.,anea.shirc 
dial. ea. 1870, in eoll. ea. 1880 ; ob. 

best foot or leg foremost, put one’s. 'r< > t ry bard : 
eoll. >, by 1850, S.IO. : fool from late C. lb, /ej/from 
lat('('. 15; ob Aj)|M‘rhon. 

best in Christendom, to the. A toast v< ry popular 
r<i. 1750 80 (ef, hrtj(f(ii .v hrnison. and h<tth ends of the. 
buslc, (j(j \ .) (dose. ls( erl. Se, i**t. 

best leg of three, the. 1'he jm tii.s : low : late 

C. 10 20 . ob. 

♦best mog. Tin* eat skin f)r coney fur worn by a 
bookies wife wlieii he lias been Very HUcees.slul : 

( ’ 20 ra( ing c. 

best of a bad bargain (etc ). See bargam, best... 
best of a Charley, the. ' rpsettmg a watehman m 
Ills box I'.gan s (iixi.se : ea. ISJO 40 

best part, best thmg, etc. The b<.st part, thing, 
etc. ; eoll, ; lute ( !. I'.t 20. (11. Knox, 1035, ‘ He'd 

been hen- best pail ot three weeks ) 
best the pistol. See best, 3. 

♦bester. A swindler, a ‘smart Alee ’ criminally 
or illicitly : ong. ( - 1S5'.»), e. ; then low. 11., 
1st ed . Mayla w. Kx (j.\. 

bestest. adp Best : sol. (and dial.). ('. 10 20. 
Iv 1)1) ft. hrtti >■( r. (|.\ . 

bestial. ' l-eastly \ objectionable, di-^ajipointing; 
Irom 'a. lOlO . :diiihtl\ ob. lirnest Ku\ mond, .4 
Joiinh/ 'J'hdt Has', 102!). 

bet I, you. ('trtain!.> ; ? ong. (ea. l87o) T.S.. 

anglici.sed ea l8!)0 -2. )">/ het( fui ((\r b< t( hn ), i^on 

hit oour (e.g. boots)-. r.S. plu•ase'^ anglicised ea. 
l'.)05. 

bet levels, you devils 1 A bookmakers e.p. 

('- l!).32). S<-e Slang, p. 241. 

*bet on top. A bogu-, bet hud. ]>oitr etu'ouiager 
/rs b\ a pal of the bookie. Tlu* bookie's 

(|cik places the bet ‘on toj) , not in the body of 
tilt belting book. Often abl)r. to on Iojk (’. 20 
lai iiig e 

bet you a milhon to a bit of dirt! A .s{)orting e p. 

indiiative of ‘the betting man's ritima Thuh- of 
eonhdcne(‘', Ware; ea. iS.so 1014. Cf. all Loin 
bard Strat to a ('binn orange. 

bet your boots or life or bottom dollar I Ong. 
(re-'f). ISbS, 1852, and 1882) T.S. ; angliei.seil »-a. 
lOlO, 1880, 1800 res))., largidy owing to tiio writings 
of lint Harte and Mark'I'w am. Thornton; Ware. 

betcha, betcher ; you betcha (or betcher). See 
bet, you, 2. 

bete noir. A common error (mid-C. 11) 20) for 

bile none, |K't aversion. 

beteechoot. See banchoot. 

bethel the city, d'o n-frain from keeping an 
hospitabh' table ; to eat at ehoji-houses ; (’. 18. 

I'lx Bethel, one of the two Sherill.s of London elected 
in 1080. 

♦Bethlehemites. (dinstmas earol-smgers : lat«* 
(k 18-early 1!) e. (4rose, 3rd ed. Kx Bethlrhnn, 
fiecpient in carols. 

betide. J'o betoken or bode : eatachreslie : late 
C. 18 20. (’owj)er. (O.K.D.) 

Betsy. Tin* inevitable nieknume of anyone snr- 


named Gay ; late C. 19-20. Ex thii old song 
Bow'en considers it to have been ongn naval, ('f. 
Dusty. 

better. Morc! ; a sol. in G. 19-2(J, though S.K. in 
G. 10-18. K.g. JJieken.s, 1857 ; ‘ BallnT fietter 

than tw'(‘lvf‘ years ago.'—2. With bad omitted, as in 
‘ \5)u better mind what you say ' ; eoll., ong. 

(1845) G.S., angliemed ea. 1910. O.IvI). (Sup.). 

better half. A wife : eoll. from ea. 1570. In 
C. 1()-18, my better half and seriously, in G. 19-20, a, 
or anyone's, b. k.. and jfieularly. 

better hole or ’ole. See hole, better, 
better never than come in rags I l e. in poverty 
(see rag, a fart lung) ; a e.j). n tort to better late than 
never : ea. 1820 50. ‘ Jon lie .’ 

better than a dig in the eye with a blunt stick or 
than a kick in the pants (or up the a**e). lid ter 
than nothing ; by meiosis, veiy nuieh better than 
nothing or than a .set-back : resp, midf. 19-20 
(ol>.) t’oll., G. 20 s., and G. 2t) low (,'ontrast : 
better than a drowned poheeman. (Of a {lerson) 

ver\ pleasant, attraetivt, good or exjiert ; e.{». • 

ca. 1900-15. (.1. B. Bnestlev, Faraway, 1932.) 

betterer. iielter : sol.: G. 19-20. Gf. worsertr, 
q.v. 

betterish. Somewliat Ix'tter or su|>erior : eoll. 
(— 1888) ; vi-rging on S.K.—but ugly ! 

bettermost. iiest : (somewhat low) coll. 

(— 1887). Baumann. 

betting, often eomijited to getting, round. TIk' 
laying of odds on all the likely horses : from ea. 
1800 ; t)b. 11., 3rd ed. Wlienee bettor round, such 
a better, as in ‘ 'riiornianbv , Famous Raring M(n, 
1882 

bettmg lay, the. liettmg on hors(\s : turf 
(— l887g Baumann. 

betty, oee. bess. A ])iekloek (instrument) : mid- 
(k 17-19. Ong. e. : the form ss- (+ by 1880) 
remained e. For betty, much the commoner, see 
Head s Engh.di Rogue, (Joles, B.K., Ned Ward, 
Gro.se, and Henry Mayhew ; lor bess, B.K. and 
Grose. (3'. y mmy and jenny, ({((.v., and sei' esp. 
Grose, Ik-—2. ABo (ef. molly), a man assuming a 
woman’s domestic dulie.s : G. 19 20; eoll. Gf. 
betty, v.—3. Miss, as a title : Buotham School : 
late (k 19-20. Anon., Ihct. of Bootbam Slang, 
1925. 

betty, V. Fuss, or ]>otttT, : eoll.: from ea. 
1850; slightly ob. 

♦betty I, all. It's all up ! G. 19 e. ; opp. it's all 
bob, see bob. (J’liis kind of pun [Bitty and Bob) is 
not rare in e.) 

Betty Martin. See all my eye (and Betty Martin), 
betwattled. Astounded, bewildered; berayed : 
late G. 18 earl\ 19. Grose, 1st ed. 

between. For a eataehrestie usagtu common m 
late (k l‘J 20. set' the (quotation at Trader Fnion. 

between hell and high water. S('e hell and high 
water, between. 

between the flags. Gn the actual race course : 
sport mg (— I8tt5) ; ob. 

between wind and water. St'c water, between 
wind and. -between you and me (and . . .). See 
bed-post. 

betwixt and between. lnt<'rmediate(ly) ; in- 
deei.sive(ly) ; neitlier out' thing nor the otlu'r ; adv. 
and adj. Goll. : from ea. 1830. ‘A betwixt and 
b«'1ween fashionable strt'et Marryat. (O.K.D.) 

bever ; often beaver ; oee. bevir, etc. I'te. f)ng. 
S.K. ami in G. 19-20 mainly dud., but as u.sed at 
F’lon and as berers at Winchester College for after- 
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noon tea—-a sens(‘ recorded by B.E.—it is a. Soe 
in iny H'o/v/.s- / the essay entitled ‘ The Art of 
T.iuditening Work’. Ex L. hihere, to drink, in the 
Mid Fr. form, heiire, this is one of the most interest- 
ins; words in tli«‘ languaj'e. Cf. bivvy and beverage^ 
— '1. Hence, \: C. 17-earlv 10. 
beverage. ‘ A Oanusli money, for any thinp 

B. E. ; (dose adds that it is tlrink-money—ef. the 
Fr. poiirhoirr —(h'manded of any per.son wearing a 
new suit; in g(‘n., a lip. Coll.; late C. 17-20; 
•f by ca. 1S2(), except in dial. 

bevie, V.; gen. bevvy. To drink: Parlyanax I'sp. 
among grafters : late ('. 10-20. (Phili]i Alhngham, 
Chf'd pjdi'k. 1004.) Ex; 

bevie, bevry. A ]niblie-hoiis(' : mid-C. 10-20 
Parl^aree. Scago, (’irciis Folk', ]0‘k‘i.—^2. Ik'cr ; 
loosely, any drink; military and theatrical; late 

C. 10-20. F. & (libbons. Either «‘X sense 1 or ex 
beverdgr. 

bevie-homey. A dnmken actor; thealrical ; 
(h 20. Ex 1)4 vif, 2.- 2. Any drunkard ; grafters’ ; 
C. 20. Philip Allmgham {berry om4(). 

bevir. Sic bever. 

beware. Anv drinkable : low s.. from ca. 1840, 
Mayhew in that mini' of Cockney and low s., 
Ltddiov Ldbovr (utd the Lmuion Poor, 4 \ols., 1851 - 
01, says in vol. iii ; ‘We [strolling actors] call 
breakfast, dinner, tea, siijiper, all of them “ luimy- 
are ” ; and all beer, brandy, ^\ater, or souj). are 
“beware NiDvi/drr (? a corrujition of It. 
mavgiare, to eat) and beu'ure (cf, bever, berrrdge, and 
bivvy) are Lingua Franca words employed in 
Parlyarce, the s, of circuses, show men, and strolling 
actors : sec SJanfj, section on the circus. 

’•'bewer. A girl: c. (— 1845); ran' and ob. 
See A’o. 71), p. 410. E\. Poniany or dial.-—2. 

Hence, ,i tram])'s woman : tninips' c. (—1025). 

bewray. Incorrect for b<f<ii/, to disfigure, befoul ; 
(.k 17-20. So beurayer. M.E.J). 

bexandebs. lOas^-going \oung Jcwcs.ses in the 
Wentworth Street district; East London; late 
C. 18-20 ; ob. Ware. Ex Berk (Kebccca) JJeb 
(Deborah). 

be3nild. Behind: sol. (~ P.HJll). Ware (at beid 
shilhvg). 

beyond, be (a ixirson). To pass the comprehen- 
sion of : coll.; from ca. 1800. Jane Austen. 

beyond the beyonds. ' The ab.solutc outside 
edge ‘ the limit ’ : Anglo-Irish : from ca. 1010. 

bheestie, -y. A water-bearer: from la. 1780; 
Anglo-Indian coll. by 1850, j. Ex ItiIu bhisii, 
but yiroh. iiy a pun on Scots bedsfie, a little bca.st. 
(In C. 18, often spelt (misty-, in C. 10 beestie.) 
Vide tk Burnell, 

b’hoy. ‘ A town rowdy ; a gay fellow Thorn¬ 
ton ; ex C.S. (184(5), anglicised—almo.-,! wholly in 
the latter sense- -ca. 18(55. (('f. (jhnl.) Ex Irish 

pronunciation. (().E.D.) 

bi-cennoctury. The 200th performance ; theat¬ 
rical cat achrc.Mis ; ca. 1870—1015. Ware. 

bianc. A .shilling : c. and Parlyarce ; late 
C. 19.-20. It. bidneo, while. 

BiancaCapella. ((icn.pl.) A ‘ W’hitc Chap^lcr ’ 
(cigar) : East London : 188(5, 'I'he Jb/etee, .lunc (5 ; 

I liy 1020. Cf. Baft her ('hajiel Ho, q.v. 

bias, on the. illicit,: dishonourable; di.slione.si ; 
dressmakers’ (— ]0()!)). ('f. on. the cross (at cross). 

*bib, nap a or ono^s. To w eep : e. or low s. ; late 
C. lS-20; ob (4. Parker, 1780; V'aux ; Egan. 
Lit., to take one's bib in oj-der to wi[>c away one’s 
tears. 
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bib-all-night. A toper: C. 17, coll. {Bib, to 
tipple.) 

bib and tucker, best. Si*e best bib . . . 
bibe. A hnnger of bad luck: Anglo-Irish 
(— 10115). (’ornq)tion of an Irish word. 

bible. Naiitieni : ‘a hand-axe; a small lioly- 
stoiie [sandstone einployial in thi' (‘leaning of 
decks], so called from .seami’ii using them kneeling : 
Admiral Smyth in his valuable Sailors' Word Book, 
18(57, C, 18-20 ; oh. Tlie holystones wiTe also 
nami'd [irdi/er-bitoks. t'or nautical s. in gen., sec 
Slang. —2, Lead wrap]>(‘d round the body hy tlioso 
w’lio ‘fly the blue pigeon’: what they stow in 
their pockets is a irsfa.nient : c. : iati’i (k iH-niid-lO. 
(1. J’arker, 1780.--T1. ? henei* : in mid-(k 10-20 e, 
(vagrants’), a jiedlar's liox of pins, needles, laees, 
etc. 

bible, V. Implied in bibler, bihling. 
bible, that’s. That’s true; that's excellent: 
C. 10 ‘20 (ob ). coll. Pf. S.lk Jitbh oath.. 

Bible-banger. A pious, csyi. if ranting }>cr.son ; 
lute ('. 10 20. Pf. Ilibb -jiftitn(l r. 

’^bible-carrier. One wlio s« lls songs witluait 
singing them; c. (\'agratits‘) ; ca. 1S5<) ilT5. 

n.. ist cd. 

Bible class, been to a. ‘With tw^o black eyes, 
got in a light : printers'(— JOuO). Ware. I’loh. 
.suggested b\ I lie noise and excitement I'omnion at 
jirinlcrs' < baptb-^. 

Bible-clerk. (Winchester College) a pri'lcet np- 
jKunted to lull power lor one week, he read," the 
les.sons in ehajH 1. Erom ea. 1850: sei* i .sp Maiis- 
lleld and Adams; coll, soon j. (In S Ik, uii 
Oxford ti'mi.) 

bible (or B.) leaf. (Pen. j»l.) A thm Stnj) of 
bliiblKT ready for the fr\-f)ol : wh-iler-. : coll.; 
late ('. 10 20. Boweii. IA leavi.s jac served by 
being kept in the faniil\ J’>ihl(. 

Bible-iuill. A pubhe-liouM- ; esj»., noisv talking 
there; JiOndon pioletai laiis' : ea. Is5() lOpi, 
Wari' ‘An attack ujion P>ilile elassf's ‘ 

Bible-pounder. A clergym.'in, esj) )1 exeilabie : 
coll . C. 10 20. Pf. bible bdhger and the m xt luu 
terms : 

Bible-punching. A sermon ; religous tall. : 
C. 20. (Eg. in Michael llarnstui, bpinaj in 
Tartar as, 1025.) Pf. ; 

Bible-thumper. A pious scHman : nautieal i oil. : 
mid. ('. 10 20. Bowen. PI. Bible bangir. 

bibler, bibling. Six cuts on the back : lhefi);mer 
ea. 1820 (50, the latter from ea. 1H(50. \\ im he-tt r 

College : si'c Adams, Mansfield, and Jilai ka iKid s 
Ma(jaziite, J8(j4, voi. xev. A bibler, later bibling, 
under nail: a pillory-jiroeess Ixd’ore the euf^ were 
administered. 4'he btbling-rad, a handle with lour 
apyile-twigs tvMsted together at the end ; in\’ented 
by Warden Baker in 1451 ; t ky 1800. 

*bice and a roht or a half. Mdd.s o{ 21, i.e. 5 to 2. 
20 racing e. John Morns, 
bid stand, bid-stand, bidstand. A lughwayman; 
coll. ; late (k 1(5- ? 18. Ben Jonson. loir the 
philology of highwaymen, see Wards ' 

biddy. A chicken: coll.: late P. 1(5-early 10; 
then dial. Cvr. rhiek-a,-biddy. 2. A young woman 
(ex Bridget): (k 18-early 10, as in (L’o.se, 1st ed, 
—2. Any woman; (k 10, as in O. \\k H(»lmes, 
Guardian Angel, 18(50. -4. At U'melie.ster Pollegi-, 
.s(‘e ; 

bidet or biddy. A bath. Also, though this is 
S.E. as bidet, coll, as biddy, delijied thus hy Pro.se : 
‘A kind of till), contrived for ladies to wash them- 
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solves, for which purpose they Ixjstrido it like a 
little Froijch j)ony or post horse, called in French 
bidets’, as also is this toilet accessory.—2. See : 

biddy-biddy ; biddybid. The burr named in 
Maori piripiri: New Zealand coll. (— 1H80). By 
tlic pro(u^SH of Hobson-Johson.—2. Hence, g(‘n. as 
biddp, tf) rid of burrs : 1HHO. Morris. 

’Bidgee, the. The Murrumbidjj^ee Jiivcr: Aus¬ 
tralian coll. : mid-(’. llb-20. 

*bien. See bean, ben and bene. 

’•‘bienly. Excellently: c. : late C. 18 ('arly 10. 
Crosc, 2nd ed. S*'e bene. 

biff. A blow ; (? one. I'.S., anelici.scd) ca. IHbb. 
Prol). an iibbr, and emaciated form of bvjjpt (W.). 

■ -2. Slightly earli«T as v., ^cii. v.t. : to hit re- 
H()undm}:ly, sharply, abrufitly, fir cri.sply. F.f:.. 

‘ I’ll birt’him on<‘ if he's not chp IuL’ Echoic or as 
in sense 1.—!J. Clen. biff rtunid, to round : from 
CO. 10,*{(). E.g., Will Scott in Tho Uninorlst, Itt.'H. 

biffin. An intimate friend : from ca. 184t) ; 
virtually f- Fx a kind of ajijilc. (’f. rdtMinic and 
P'ipjun, fjfj.v., and the ('. 20 old fruit. 

big. (ircat : important : coll. ; from ca. loTO. 
On the verge of S.F is this humorous substitute for 
grcftt as in S!iakcs|>care’H ‘ 1 IV)m{x'y am, Pompey 
surnam'd the big’, O.E.U. 

big, go ; go over big. S.*e go big. 
big, look. To attempt an inifircssivc manner: 
roll , lt>-lb. E.g. in Shakcs[)car<‘s II niter's 
Tnlr. 

big, talk. To boast, talk jirctcntiou-'h ; frfuii 
ca. ItibO; coll, verging on S.hb Smolleit, 1771 : 

‘ 'Pile s(]mrc atlcf'ted ... to talk tug 

big as bull-beef. Sec bull-beef, big as. 
big-bellied. Far gone in pregnanev : Ad<ii.son, 
1711. Coll. : oh. 

Big Ben. The dock m the tower of the llou.srs 
ol Parliament, We.stininster : coll. (— l8(»b). Fx 
Sii' Benjamin Hall, under whose Cornmi.ssionorsluj) 
(d'Works it was constructed in 185b-7. 

big Bertha. See Bertha. 

big bird, get or give the. To l»o hi.ssed ; to hiss. 

'riieatncal ; cf. <jive the (jnose and he gonsed. From 
(a. IStid. H., :ird ed. See goOSe and bird, n.. 5. 

-2. Ware, however, notes that ea. ISbO I'.tlO, the 
phrase also ‘to l»e appreciativel\ hissed for 
one’s |XTtormanc(* in tlu' role of villain ’. 

big bug. An imporiant jxT.stm : ong. (iS.'iO : 
<'.1C1>. Sup.) r.S. ; anglicised ea ls80. Prob. 
ultimately e\ C. 18 hitg, a jx^rson of eonsidernble 
importaiK-c (?). 

big country. C|xn country: hunting coll. 
{- I StlO). F. A H. 

big dig. A reprimand made by a C.O, : military 
coll ; from cu. ]b2(». 

big digger. At cards, the ace of spades (cf. 
dhjgers) : Iroiu ca. ISod ; fih. 

big dog. A chuckcr-out : coll. : frtun ca. 187d. 
‘ He was “ big dog ’ to a disorderly bouse', tiood 
Bdrf7.v. dune 18S4. O.E.D. 

big drink. The ocean, esp. the .Atlantic : Miss 
Brnddon, 1S.S2. (In F.S., from I84(», the Mi.ssi*- 

Hijipi.) 

big, nr long, drink. Liquor trom a. long glass: 
C. l!>-20, eoll. ; in C. 20, indeed, almost S.E. 

*big getter. A ‘teller of the tale ' in a grand 
and gentix'l maniu'r : C. ‘20 e. ‘ Stuart Wood 
Shades the J*risoii House, 10d2. 

big gun. A jx'r.son of note ; ong. (— 1000) U.S. ; 
anglici.sed ea. 1010. 

big head. The morning-after feeling (— 1880): 


coll. Oel a or the b.h., to lx‘Come intoxicated : 
from ca. 1870. 

big, or large, house. The workhouse : among 
the indigent (— IBT)!). Mayhew. In the PLS., a 
prison. 

Big Lizzie. H.M.S. Queen ElizabeMi : naval : 
C. 20. Ikiwen. 

big loaf and little loaf. A political c.p. us<‘d by 
Lilx^rais during the fiscal controversy ca. 1000. 
(yollinson. 

big mouth. A tale-teller; an informer : low 
Glasgow (— ]0d4). 

big noise. An irnixjrtant person : from < a. 1907 
(in U.iS.). Popularised in England in (LW. 

big number. (Gen. pi.) A brothel : J’ansian 
Englishmen’s: ca. 1820-1010. Ex ‘the hugi* size 
of the numlx*r on the swinging door, never shut, 
never more than two or three inches ofxm ’, Ware. 
Po.ssihly in part, also, a piin on bagnio. 

big one or un. A notable jxTson ; coli., ca. 
18(M>-50 ; cf. big gnu and jtot and wig. 

big people. Imyiortant yx'ople : coli. : from ca. 
J8r>.A; sliirhtly oh. Trollo[><\ 

big pond. Tlu“ Atlantic : (prob, ex U.S. and 
anpdicised) ca. 188(» ; cf. big drink. 

big pot. A yxTson (jf consequence ; a don: 
Oxford, <a. 1850-4K). Thence, solely the former 
and in gen, use. Perhaps pot, ahbr. potentate. 
Ware inifilies that, ca. 1878-82, it had, in the 
music-halls, tlic syM'cial sen.'^e of ‘a leadi-r, supreme 
personage 

big shot. A gang-leader ; a notonou.s gangster : 
U.N., anglicised as coll, in C. 20. IToh. on big gun 
and big noise. 

big side. (Rugby and other Public Schooks') the 
bigger hoys combining in one game or sport ; the 
cround u.^^ed therefor. Whence b.-s. run, a pap(T 
chase in which all houses take part. (\ H)-20 ; oh. 
big smoke (or BJS.), the. See Smoke, Big. 
big stuff. Heavy shells : military eoll. : late 
1014-18, and after, F. & Gibbons. 

big talk. Pomjious, or 8e.squqx‘dalian, sfx'och : 
(- 1874) coll. 

big triangle, the. ‘ The old sailmg-ship tramping 
route—from U.K. to Australia with general cargo, 
on to the West Coast of S. America with coal from 
New castle, N.S.W., and then home with nitrates ' : 
from ca. 18t>U (now' oh.) : nautical eoll. by 
188(1, j. 

big wig. A jM'rsori of high rank or yxisition or 
money. It occurs in Ned Ward earlv in C. 18, 
hut it > cen. only ca. l.vlO. Whence big-wiggcd, 
consequential (Carlyle, 18r)l), hig-wiggerg, a display 
of pompou.sness or nnyxjrtnnce (Thackeray, 1848),-- 
and />»'(/-pomp)sity, prt'tent lousness (George 
FImt): all tlin'c being eoll, at hr.st, then soon 
S.E.—though seldom einjiloved. 

big WiUie. Sei‘ Willie. 

big word. A word of many s\ llahles or much 
{iretcutiou.snoss : coll. (— 1870) rising to S.E. In 
the j)l., pomposity : from ea. ISoO ; m C. 2\> almost 
S.E., though rai't'ly usi d. 

bigger and better. A jocular coll., as m bigger 
and better fnihies : from ca. 1024. Ex the Coue 
vogue of 1020 with its self-adjurations to gn^W' 
‘ hetti'r and stronger etc. 

biggin. A woman's eoif: a late C. 17-18 eata- 
ehre.sis recordial by B.E. IVop'rly a serjeant-at- 
law's eoif (alsti a night-eap. a hood lor the head). 

bike. Ahbr. bu ip’lc: from ca. 180(>. Since 
G.W., coll. Cf. trike. 
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*bil. A late C. 17-niid-18 c. al>l)r., recorded by 
B.E.. of bilhoa. 

bilayutee pawnee. Soda-water: Anglo-Indian 
cell. (— 1S8()). See pamee. 

bilbo(a). in C. lb 17, S.K. : a sword noted for 
(lie cxcclIeTX’e of its U'rrip(*r and niad(‘ orig. at 
Tblliao izi Sf)ain. lienee, in lat(' ('. 17-18 (in ID, 
arehaie), eoll. : tlie sword of a bully, (’ongreve 
in the Old Hachelor : ‘Tell llieni . . . ln' must 
refund—(jr bilbo’s the word, and slaughter will 
t'Jisue.' 

Bilboy’s ball. See Beilby's ball, (drose, 1st ed.) 
bile. Tlu“ pudenda inuliebna : so saw-^ F. 11., 
but 1 siis})eet that then' is a eontusion with bite, (].v. 
—-2. A ('. ID -D sol. for boil, ii. and v., though for 
the n. bile \\as once S.F. 

bileyercan ! A sareastie e.p. retort : proletarian 
dlasgow (- 1D:U). 

bilge. Nonsi'iise ; eni])ty talk : Fiihlu' Si'hools’ 
(tiom ea. 1D()(*) in ItHtt, <gen. Ih'sniond (’ok(‘. 
The llouiie Pu firt, I 'DOS, ‘ Let's go . . . This is 
awful bilge ’ ; ]^}('ll ; IL l>laker, XKjlit-Shift, IttlU, 
referring to IDl’O. ‘ ‘‘ Bilge ’’ was the jiolite word, 
eiirrent in those days for the later “ tri])('Kx 
bihji - irater. 

bilge-cod. Fisli served at dinner on Fridays: 
C'onirai/ s. : from <'a. 18DD. .Masetif'ld. 

bilge-water. Bad beer: eoll.; C. Hb-i'O. Kx 
the bad wati'r eolU'eting at th(' bottom of a shiju 
bilin\ biling. Boiling : sol. Es}>. in the Irhote 
bilni'or bilnxi. Si'C boiling, the whole. Baumann. 

bilious. Bad, ‘ rotten ', as e.g. ' in bilious lor in ’ ; 
Society ; from IDDO. (Graham Shepard, Tm-Tray 
in the S’Gy, 19114.) 

biliously. The corresponding adv. : id. ; id, 
(Ibid.) 

bilk. A statement or a reply devoid of truth or 
8('iise : ea. 1(111(1-1800. Ferhaps a tliinia'd form of 
balk. — 2. A hoax, humbug, or imfiosition (-- i()(>4); 
oh.—-Heriee, 11, A swindler or a cheat, as in Sheri¬ 
dan, ‘Johnny \V[i]lks, Johnny l\[ijlks. thou 
greatest of bilks', 17D0. Adj., wrong, misleading, 
senseless; C. IS. Kx eribbage and - balk. 

bilk, V. To deer'ive, cheat ; defraud, fail to 
pay; ('hide, evade: all these eoll. smises (B.E. is 
prob, wrong in (amsidering the word to be e.) arose 
in B(storation da^ s and all had > S.Fk by HbO. 
(Jrose, 1st ed.. ‘Bilking a eoaehrnan, a box kc'ejx'r, 
or a poor whore, was formerly among nu'n of th(' 
town thought a gallant action.’ Ct. the n. 

*bilk the blues. To evade the police ; e. or low 
8. ; from ea. 184.0 ; oh. 

bilk the schoolmaster. To gain know ledge—esp. 
by exjM'rienei'—without paying for it ; iHl!!, 
Monc'rieff's 7Vua. and Jerry : eoll. ; oh. 

bilker. A cheat(er), swindler : s. (1717 : O.Fkl). 
Sup.) -, ea. 18(10, eoll, ; now almost S.E. Juke- 
wise bilknaj, vbl.n. (— I7,')0), was almost S.Fk by 
1850 ; bilker is now', except in its abbr. form bilk, 
rather oh, 

BDl. S(‘e Billy. 

bill. A list of boy.s due to see the headmaster 
at noon, as in Brinsley Biehards, Seven Yearft at 
Eton, 1876 ; also of those excused from ‘ absence 
At Harrow School, names-calling ; from ea. 18r>0. 
— 2. In c., a term of iniprisoniiient : from ea. 1830. 
Always with hmg or .short. —3, A variant of bil, 
q.v. {A New Canting Dirt., 1725.) 

Bill Adams. Euphemistic for b****r all, nothing 
or extremely little : military : G.W. Cf. Fanny 
Adams. (B. & P.) 


bill at sight, pay a. To he, hy nature, apt to (uiter 
into sexual intt'reourse : ea. 1820-1910. lOgan’s 
Gro.se. 182,3. 

Bill Bailey. A jocular e.]). form of address : ca. 
1900 12, ('olliii.son. ('I. world you . . . 

bill brighter. A small faggot U.sed for lighting 
eo.'d lift's : from ea. ISO) ex Bill Bright, a si'rvant 
extant at least as late as 18.30 ; Winelu'stt'r Golk'go 
(see Man.stield). 

Bill Harris. Billiar/dasis (or -osis) : Austnilian 
militjiry : latt' 1914—11). By ‘ Hobson-.lohson ’. 

bill iu the water, hold one with (his). To kt'ep 
(him) m suspen.se ; ea. 1570 1700. Goll. 

Bill Jim j ()(•('. Billjim. An Australian: .\us- 
tralian : from ea. 1912. lx\ the frt'tpit'ney of those 
two hyjHK'oristle forms of 11 illiani and Janirs. 

Bill Massey's. K.Z. army-hoots : \rw /('aland 
soldier.-,' : in G.W'. k'x the late Win. Massey, w )io 
was the N.Z. W’ar Mmi'-ter. 

bill on the pump at Aldgate. S.'c Aldgate. 
bill of sale. W alow .S luourinng i lot in s. < sp. iier 
hat • laft' (' 17-1!> (( h\ ISDO) B.l'k (3. horse 
(or triivmrrt] to U t. 

bill up. 'To eontirit' (a s(Jdier) to harraeks ; 
militar\ eoll. (— 1890). fFp as 

billed up. (’ontmed to h.'irratks: m the Guards’ 
regniit'nf >, ea. ]8(i0 1915. 

biller, bilhng-boy. A hoy distnhuimi: adM mse. 
iiK'iits (/)///.'>) ; eoinmertial eoll. (- 18S7). Bau¬ 

mann. 

billet. Apo-t.ajoh; from (a 1 sso , enll. In 
e., g>t a bilbt to gel a suit joh in |in--oii : late 
G. 19 20. 

billet, every bullet has its. L\ery hnllet mu-i 

land --oiiievs her(‘, and onl_\ 1 hose die m halt le ^s lie .ire 
luarlo'd h\ fat(' for sm h a litalh. Coll irom e;i. 
1(»95. W'e.s|e\ in his Jnrnml. .(um b, J7()5 1 

(piott' th(' ().l'kl>. He lievei ri'el\erl one Wound. 
So true 1 .-, tlu' odd s,i\iiig of King Wiihaiii, that 
“every hiilk'f. ha.s Us hillet ’ d'fie phr.i'-e is 
anticipated hy (List oigne, 1575, ‘ lOvery hiillel liatli 
a lighting pla<'(' ’ ; el. Smollett s ‘ F.very .■-hof lui' it- 
('ommi.-.'i(»n, d'yi' .see' (Apper.son). in tlie GW. 
many .soldi* r.s jx's.simistleally as'-unied that the 
jihrase implied a loading of th(* dice ag.'iiiist them. 

billiard-block. One wlio. for ult< nor motives, 
suffers fools and other dis.agn'tahles with afijiarent 
gladness: Mrs. Gon', M olio r,\ lutd Darghtri,^, IS,31. 
■f SocK'ty s. 

* billiard slum. In .Australian e. of ea. LSTO 1910, 
fals(' pretences. Here, slum trick, dodge, game. 
do on the h.s,, to }>raetis(‘ sneli triekery. I'.x f/'"’ 
it {to) 'em on the billiard sin m, to impose on t hem w it ii 
that .swnndk' which is termed a ‘ inaee ' (q v.) : e. of 
ea. J8l0 70. \’aux, 1812. 
biilicock. See billycock. 

billieo !, go to. Gu to hla/.es ! ; \ew Zealanders' 
(-19.35). a.billy-o. 

billikm. A smail tin can u.sed as a kettle : <'o)|. : 
192(* (().iv 1 >, Sill).). I'kx /u7///-eua. 
billing-boy. Se(* biller. 

Billingsgate. Eotd languagi'; vitujM'ration : 
Commonw(*nltli jx ruid ; eoll. - S.IO. hy 1800, 
Gayton, 1()54, ‘ Most hitter Ihllingsgate rln'toriek ’ 
(A[)|K'rson). ’I’lie language used at tlu* Billingsgate 
fish-mark(‘t was certainly ‘strong'. Se(' (‘sfi, 
O.E.l). and E. <fe H.—2. Wdu nei', a ju rson foiil- 
inonfhed or vjtup('rativ('; (a. 1()80-18.30, 
Billingsgate (it). To talk coarsely ; to vitufKTate 
(a iKTHou) : (— 1678) eoll. ; f hy 1850. In C, 19- 
20, talk Billinejsgate, also eoll. 
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Billingsgate fish-fag, no better than a. Hudc; 
uncouth: 19 lit) coll. ; oh. 

Billingsgate pheasant. A red herring ; from ca. 
IH.'lO ; oh. (!f. Adfiiitir ra-tiffcr. 

Billio. Sec billy-o. Billjim. Se e Bill Jim. 

Bill(y). kShak<'Hf)carc ; CHp. spout Jiilf{t/) : (low) 
coll. (— 18S7). Baiiinann. lv\ William .Shakc- 
Rpeare. - 2 . (Billy.) Alihr. silli/ Billy : coll. : late 
C. 19 20. 

billy. A bilk pockct-handkiTchii'f: ca. 1820- 
1900 : c. (Scottisli say-s ‘ hticaiigc Anglicns citing 
Brandon, 18.‘{9) or low. (ttlicr ('. Itl Kfyh'.s and 
fancies in handkerchiefs srvrral of the terrn.s sur¬ 
vive—were the hflch.er, hird sn/f- no pc, blood-red 
fancij, blue billy, rrram fancy, Loipf's mati, Randal's 
man. Wafer's man, i/clloir fan< y, ipllou' man : 99 .v. 

•—2. A trunelieoii ( 1871). ll..r)thed. Kx 1'..^. 

—.'{ In Australia and (leri\ativel\ , hut less, in X(‘U 
Zealand, the can that serves the huslnn.'in as both 
kettle and tea-pot • .s (< a. l8.">0) , hy Isso, coll. ; 

billy ran (— 1892) i‘'« rarer and more an urhan than 
a rural Otiu. Morris. -4. In e., billy is stolen 
rnetal ; niid 19 2t». lm})lied ni H , Nt ed ('f. 
billy b iniiiny a. 'I’ht' removal or shilling of a 
rnarhle : .selioolhoys’: late (' 19 20 - 0 Ahhr. 

billycock {bat): coll. (- 1SS7) Baumann.---7. 
Ahiir. billy-yoat ; ef)ll. : C. 2tl.— 8, See billy with, 
play. 

Billy, Our. The Duke of ('larenei'. son of Di'orge 
1\' : ea. 1820 40. 1 be I reern/ Papers. 

billy (or B.), whistlmg. A locomotive: coll.: 
late ('. 19-20. Manehon. Cf. pa/finy billy, (j v. 

Billy Barlow. A street clown, a niounf'-hank : 
from ea. 18-10 ; f hy 1920. !’!\ an actual eharar t<T, 

th(’ hm o of a fliang song. Such a clown i*- also called 
a dim ( roll' (hy rhyming v. with saliimhanco) or a 
saltimbani o. 

Billy Blue. Aiimiral ('ornwallis (1744-1819): 
naval nickname • latcC 18 -eailv 19. lie ‘always 
k(‘})t till* Blue I’etcr living when vv eat her drove him 
to shelter from thi' hloekade of Br*‘st ’ (Bowen) in 
179o. ‘ His various nicknames among tin* .sailors, 

Billy grr light ”. given on ae<-<)unt of his ruhieund 
complexion, “ Billy Blue ’ , •• Coaehee ", and “ Mr. 
Whip ", semn to show that he was ri'garded with 
more of alle<’tion than r«'verenee ’ {Knryrlopmdia 
Bi itanntra).— ‘J. Unless the usually dejK*ndahle 
Dawson errs, also Lorii .Admiral St. Vincent (17115- 
I82.'{) : from ca. 1790 ; long t. 

Billy Bluegum. A native In-ar (eoala or koala): 
Australian coll. : C. 20. 

Billy bom drunk. ‘ A drunkarrl iK'vond the 
mc Tuory of his neigh hours Ware : low London : 
189 . 0 , 'I'be People, Jan. ti ; very oh. 

billy-boy. (Sailors) a two-masted ve.ssel re- 
ai'nihhng a galliot, the fore mast Hijuare-rigged. 
Coming mostly from (loole, they are also ealled 
Uamber / 7 v/.^. From ca. 18.')0 ; coll. 

billy-button. A jourm-yman tailor : from ea. 
1840.—2. In rhyming k., mutton (— 1857). 
‘ Dueango Anglieus.' 

♦billy buz(z)man. A thief R|K>eiahsing in silk 
pocket- and neekcT-ehiefs : ca. 1S;10-1900 c. See 

billy, sense' I, and buzman. 
billy-can. See billy, 3. 

billy-cock. A low-cTowned, wide-hrimm<‘d fe-lt 
hat ; coll. (— 1852). In Australia, the hat so 
named is made of hard, not soft felt, and it.s brim is 
turned up: coll. (— 1880). The w'ord may Ik* a 
phonetic development fiom the C. 18 bally-cocked 
(Amherst’a TerrcB Filius, 1721); but the hats were. 


in [irechsely this style, made first for Billy Coke, a 
Melton Mowbray sportsman, ea. 1842 -though 
admitOsily this ih'rivation smacks of tiJk-i tymol- 
ogy. 

billy-doo. A billet-doux, a love letter : C,. l 8-‘20 ; 
coll. 

♦billy-fencer. A marine store dealer : c. ; from 
ca. 1840 ; oh. See the two words. 

♦billy-fencing shop. A .shof> receiving stolen 
precious metal : e. (- 1845) ; oh. 

Billy-go-tight. See Billy Blue. 

billy-goat. A m.ih* goat ; coll.: 18hl, Biuieock 
(O.L.D.). 2. II<‘nee (— 1882) the h. sense, a tufUd 

beard. 

billy-goat in stays. An cfTi ruinate othecr : naval : 
ea. 1870-85, whon many young ‘ swell,wore “^fayh. 
Ware. 

billy-ho. Si'o billy-o. 

♦billy-hunting. J’ost-182d, oh. e. for collecting 
and huving old metal: ex billy, simse 4 . Also, 
going out to stf'ul silk handkcTi hiefs : same [wriod : 
ex billy, sens'- 1 . 

billy-0 (or oh) or o< e billy-ho, like. M'ltli great 
vigour or speed: mid ('. 19 2 o Tbe iPjmfi, 

Aug. 9, 1885. ‘ It'll rain like btily bo ' ‘ Bnhaps e.\ 
the name u.sed eii]»heimstically for the dfctl. 

Billy Puffer or B.p. or b.p. A name givt n to tie- 
early steamers hy seamen , ca. 1840—1920. Bowen, 
‘Compare I’uthng Billies on land.' 

billy-roller. ‘A long stout stick . . . usi-d . , . 
to Ix-at the little ones employed in the null,'- when 
their strength fails ', Mrs. Trollo|K', Miebaft Arm- 
stronq, lS40. (The O.K.D. records at 1851 ) St-e, 
too. t>e's Piet, of tbe Arts, vol. ill. 1875. Coll., t- 
Ct billy, a truncheon. 

Bdly Ruffian. H.M.S. Bdbrojibon \ naval: 
('. 20 . B •wen. By ‘ llohson-.Iohson '. 

Billy the Butcher. The l)uke of Cumherland 
(1721-fi5). Ex his cruelty vvh«-ii suppressing tlie 
.lacohite rising after the battle of (’ulloden, 1746. 
Ills sohrnpiets were tbe Bloody Bateher and the. 
B'itcher of Culloden. Dawson. 

Billy Tumiptop. An agricultural labourer : from 
ea. 1890; virtually +. Tbe Daily Tdeyraph, 
July 10. 1895. (Ware.) 

Billy Wells. A Lug gun or it.s shell : military . 
late 1914-18. F. <fc Gihhons. Ex Bomhardier 
Wells, the English heavv w eight boxer. C'f. Jaxk 
Johnson, 9 .V. 

billy with, play. To play tlio (h'lna- with : coll. : 
lat<* C. li>-20. (B. Knox, The Body in tbe Silo, 

1933.) Se(' also billy-O. 

Bim (or Bimm) ; Bimshire. A Barhadian (ef. 
Badian); the island of Barbados, which is also 
(— 1890) called Little England : coil. : mid-C, 19- 
2(h Perhaps ex vim, a.s suggested in Paton's Damn 
tbe Islands, 1887. 

bime-by. By-and-bv : dial. (— 1839 and) Cock¬ 
ney sol. (-- 1887). Ex U.S., where reconled in 1824 
(D.E.D. Sup.). Baumann. 

Bimm. Si'c Bim. 

♦bimp. A shilling ; C. 20 vagrants' c. Sec beony. 

bimster. ‘ A rope's end used in the training ships 
for punishment purpises ’ ; naval : late C’. 19 20. 
Bowen. Perhaps beamster, something applied to 
the ‘ lH*am ’ or rump : hut ef. bim (Addenda). 

bin. Been : in C. 19-20, sol, except in dial. 
Earlier, a S.E. variant. 

♦bin. A troiisers-poeket : c., and low : from ca. 
1920. .1. (hirtis. The GiU Kid, 1936, One dips 
thereinto. 
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bind. A dopressing or very dull person, task or 
duty : Royal Air Force: from ca. 19-0. (Of. 
binder, 4.) Ex : 

bind, V. To weary, bore a person : Royal Air 
Force : from ca. 1920. Cf. binder^ 4. ‘ Jack ? 

Oh, he hinds me solid ! ’ 

*binder. An egg : late C. 19-20 c. >, by 1910, 
low. \Var(‘. Cf. the t S.E. medical sense of 
binder : Anything causing constipation.—2. A 
meal, esp. a good, satisfying one : New Zealanders’ : 
C. 20.-—3. See tiddley and binder. —4. A bore (jx*r- 
Bon) : Royal Air Force : from ca. 1920. Ex bind, 
V. Cf. bind, n. 

binder, go a. To eat a meal: Nt'W Zealanders’ 
(esp. tramps’) : from before 1932. See binder, 2. 

bindle. A notable ‘ howler ’ : Dulwich College 
(— 1907). Collinson. Origin ? Perhaps a blend : 
I bungle -f strindle. 

bing or byng. Oen. bing a-7'ast. To go ; c. of 
mid-C. lb-early 19. Scott has b. out, in Qug 
Mannering, and b. avast, in Sigel. Perhaps of 
Romany origin. 

bing-bang. Echoic for a repeated heavy imjiact 
or a continued banging : coll. : from ca. 1910. 
(O.E.D. Sup.) Pro b. at first a nursery word evoked 
by the excitement arising from ‘ playing soldiers '. 

binge. A drinking bout : Oxford University 
(— 1H89). Barrere & Leland. Hence, in G.VV., 
‘an exfiedition, deliberately undertaken in com¬ 
pany for the purpose of relieving depression, cele¬ 
brating an occasion or a spasm of high spirits, by 
becoming intoxicated ’ {B. & P.); also as v. Food 
often, music and singing sometimes, form jiart of a 
‘ binge ’. More an officers’ than a private soldiers’ 
word. Perhap.s ex bingo, q.v. ; or ex dial. v. binge 
influenced by bingo, thi* latter lx*ing the more prob., 
for binge, a heavy drinking-l)Out, exists in dial, as 
early as 1854 (O.E.D.).- -2.“ 8ce ; 

b^e, have a ; haul off and take a binge. To (go 
away to) get a sleep : nautical : ca. 1880-1910. 

binge a cask. ’ To get the remainmg liquor from 
till' wood by rinsing it with water ’ : nautical coll. : 
C. 19-20. Bow'en. Ex binge, to drench : see 
binge. Also bull the (or a) cash, q.v. 

bingey. See bingy. 

Bingham's Dandies. (Mihtary) the 17th Lancers; 
from ca. 1830 ; slight ly oh. Its colonel of 182<i-37, 
Lord Bingham, insisted on well fitting uniforms. 
Earlier, the 17th Lancers were called the Jlerrse 
Marines, q.v., and from ca. 1870 the Death or Glory 
Boys. 

binghi. See bingy. 

bingling. A combination, harberly and verbal, 
of bobbing and shingling : coll, : middle 1920 8. 
Collinson. 

’•‘bingo. In late C. 17 (as in B.E.) and in C. 18, c. ; 
in C. 19 (a.s in Tom Broivn at Oxford), s. ; oh. 
Spirituous liquor, esp. brandy. Perhaps b, (ef. 
6. and s.) 4- stingo, q.v,, or ex binge., to soak, steep, 
after stingo (see ( Jrosc, P ). The word occurs 
notably in Fighting Aitie's Song, in l^ytton’s Faul 
(Jlifford. The O.E.D. dates it at 1801.—2. Wli(*nee 
bingo boy and niort, male and female dram-drinker : 
c. of late C. 17~early 19, 

*bingO club. ‘ A set of Raki's, Lovers of that 
Liquor ’ (brandy), B.E. : late C. 17 18 c, 

♦bingo mort. See bingo, 2. 

bmgy i bingey ; or, as The Sydney Bulletin, keep¬ 
ing closer to the Aboriginal, spells it, binghi. 
Stomach, belly : Australian : C. 20. J^ictionaried 
in Webster, 1920. 


bingy, adj. (Of butter) bad, ropy ; cf. vinnied. 
Largely dial. (— 1857) ; as s., ob. 

binnacle word. An affected, a too literary word, 
which, says Grose (1785), the sailors jei'ringly offer 
to chalk up on the binnacle, f by 1890. 

binned, be. To lie hanged : Ixindon : I883-ca. 
1910. Ware, ‘ Referring to Bartholomew Binns, u 
hangman ajipointed in 1883.’ 

bint. A girl or woman ; a prostitute,—in which 
role the female was often called saida [sah-eeda] 
bint, lit. ’ a " Good-day ! ” girl ’ : among soldiers in 
Egypt: late C. 19-20. but esp. in G.W. Direct ex 
Arabic.—2. Hence, the bint, the man playing ‘ a 
female part in a Divisional (’oneert Party or 
Troupe’: military: 1910-18. E. & Gibbous. 

biockey. Money : Anglo-1 talian. esp. in Lon¬ 
don : mid-C. 19-20. Ex It. baiocchi, ‘ browns 
bionet. B.E.’s variant oi bagonet, q.v, 
bioscope. (A drink of) brandy : ca. 1910-14. 
The more a man drinks, the more ‘ moving pictures ’ 
he sees. 

birch broom. A room : rhyming s. (— 1857). 
‘ Ducange Aiiglicus ’. 

birch-broom in a fit, like a. (Of a head) rougli. 
tously, tousled: C. 19; e.g. in llindley’s Cheajt 
Jack, 187(5. 

Birchen or Birchin(g) Lane, send one to. To flog . 
ex birch, to thrasli : coll. ; ? 17-18. An allusion 

to Birchin Lam*, London. (T. ; 

birchen salve, anoint with. To cane ; thrash : 
C. 1(5-17 coll. Tyndale. (O.E.D.) 

Bird ; always the Bird. The Eagle Tavern : 
theatrical ; ca. 1840 85. Ware, ‘ General Booth of 
the Salvation Army bought it up (1882).' 

♦bird. ' The foolc that i.s caught (ireene: e. ol 
ca, 1585-1(500.—2. A jirisoner ; New Zealand 
military: 1915-18. Ex cage, a ditt ntion-c ,inift. 
l*rob. ex earlier cage, a jirisou, is:--3. Prison. 
Rare exeiqit as do bird, to ' do time . and in bird, in 
prison. C, 20 c. Edgar Wallace in 77n Mind of 
Mr.J. U. Header; David Hume.—1. (’ollcctively, 
previous ronvictions : c. (— 1935). J)avid Hume. 
—5. Ah the bird, a hissing of an aetor : theatrical 
(1883 ; ob.) ; cf. big bird, goose, qq.v. Actors used 
to say ‘ The bird's tluTe.’ Ware. E.\ the iussing 
of a goo.se.—(5. A man, a chap ; esj). in old bird 
(1853). O.E.D. (.Sup.). Cf. downy bird, q.v.-- 
7. A troublesome seaman : nautical: late C. 19-20. 
Bowen.—8. (A) bird, a girl : from ca. 1880. A 
sweetheart : military : from ca. 1890. A harlot : 
from ca. 19()(b The last two nuances may nqireHent a 
survival ex early .S.E., hut more proh. they have 
arisen independently.—9. See bird, give the. 

bird, V. To thieve, steal, seek for plumler : late 
C. 1(5-17, Cf. blark birding, 
bird, big. See big bird. 

bird, funny. An oec. variant of bird, c/ucer, q.v. : 
late: C. 19 20. Baumann. 

bird, give (one) or, hence, get the. To dismiss (a 
person), send him about his business ; to l)f‘ so 
treatc-,d : late C. 19 -20. Ex the theatre : see bird, 
n., 5.— 2. In Australia, give the bird is to treat with 
derision : from before 191(5. C. J. Dennis, 
bird, like a. See the like a . . . entry, 
bird, little. An unnamed informant or, rarely, 
informer : (— 1833) coll. by 1890, S.E, — 

though far from literary, 
bird, old. See bird, n., 0. 
bird, queer. A strange fellow ; c. 19-20 ; coll. 
See queer, quire bird. 

Bird and Baby, the. A mid-C. 18-early 19 
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facetiouH version of the Eagle and Child (inn), 
(irose, Ist {‘d. 

bird-cage. (Women’s dress) a bustle : ca. 1850- 
1900.—2. A four-wheeled cab : ca. 1850-1910.— 
.‘b (llaeing) The Newmarket rae(‘-e(jurs(^ paddock 
where the saddling is dorie (~ 1884); ob.—4. In 
a compound for prisoniirs ; cf. aigp. —.5. A 
})oint occupied hy a sniper : military : G.W. 
(Jb k, P.)—0. The Birdcage, ‘ the elaboraUdy 
<‘rjlrenched position, north of Salonika, construep-d 
in 1910 to serve as a final stronghold ’ : Eask^m 
troops' for n'st of the V\'ar. F. & Gibbons. 

Bird-Catchers, the. 'J'he Koyal Irish Fusiliers, 
sinee 1811 ; the 1st Koyal Dragoons and the Scots 
Greys, since 18]5 (Waterloo) : military. F. Gib¬ 
bons, Fx till* ca})turc of I’rcnch eagles : cf., there- 
for(‘, Aujhis. 

bird-Ume. A thief: c. 18, e.g. in \'anbrugh. 
—L‘. d'lme : rhyming s. (— 1857). ‘ l)ucan^^‘ 

Angliciis ', 1st i'(b- -.‘b In G.W. : a recruiting 
sergeant ; oh. 

bird-lime !, come off the. d’ell that to the 
inunnt s ' : lew ( 19 l* 9) .Munchon. 

bird-man. An aMutor : (oll.: ca. 199K-18. 
G.K.D (Slip ) 

bird-mouthed. Afit to mince matteis • from ca. 
1090. coll. - S.K. hv 1700; oh. 

bird of passage. A jx-rson ni'vcr long in one 
place ; (' lit L’O : i oil. ; in (b iiO, S.K. 

bird-seed. Sweet-; ( hocolates ; military: C.20. 
F. Gihhons. ‘ Something nice for the “ ilird ” ’ : 
see bird, n., 8. L'lid nuance. 

bird-spit. A rapier: coll: ca. 10(K)-l8gO. 
bird-Wltted. Wildhcadtsl, inattentive; incon¬ 
siderate; gullihle : ca. 1000-1890; coll, till ca. 
iSOth thin S.K. Iblb. (dose. (D.K.D.) 

birdie. A hole done in one under the bogey 
figure: golliiiL' coll.: from ca. 19l.'0. O.E.D. 
(Suj).). t’f. rug/r. 

bird’s-eye. Kaumann, 1887, records it a.s a 
variant oi : 

bird's-eye wipe. A silk handkerchief with eve- 
like spots: from ca. I8l!0 ; ob. Ak-o htnl s-rye 
low. .'Vdumbrateil in \\'\)\>\ Ihury [bird's- 
(yt haod) ; a]»f). first in Kgan’s Gros(*, 18:51, 
birds of a feather. Kogucs of the same gang : 
lute t’. 17-18; e.g. in JbK. Kx late C'. 10 L’O S.K. 
sense, jN'Tsons of like eharaeter. mainly in the prov- 
crl) hitds of a fiutlhrr fly (1578; long j) or Jlock 
(1007) (ixjttitrr, as esp. in Apfierson. 

birds with one stone, kill two. To manage to do 
two tilings where oiu' expects, or has a riglit to 
I'XjXMt, to do only one: from ca. lOOtt ; ci)ll. till 
ca. 1700, w hen it > S.K. 

birk. A house ; bac k s. on cnT;, q.v. IL, Istcd., 
185<t. 

Birrehgion. Tlie (political) import of Augu.stine 
Birrcdl s Kduc'ational Kill of 1900 : ]»olitii’aI ; now' 
only historical, Colliiison. 

birthday suit, in one’s. Nuked. Smollett, 
llunipliry ('linker, 1771 : ‘ 1 went in the morning to 
a private* jilace, along W’itli the housemaid, and we 
hathed in our birth day soot.’ Increasingly less 
used in C. L’O owing to the supn-macy of in the 
nltoyether. Proh. .siiggc'stcd by Sw ift 's birthday gear, 
1751—cf. the rare bxrthdny attire (18t)0): both of 
H liich arc* proh. to la* ac(*ounk‘d as s. O.K.D. (Sup.). 

Biscuit, the. I'he 10.50 ]).m. cx])rcss gocjds-train 
carrying biscuits from Kc*ading to London : rail- 
wayrnen's : from ca. 1910. The Daily Telegraph, 
Aug. 15, 1950. Cf. the Dacca, q.v. 


biscuit ; oce. a dog-biscuit. A brown mattress or 
palliasse: military: 1909. Collinson ; B. k P. 
Ex shafx*, colour, and hardness, 
biscuit, take the. See take the biscuit, 
biscuit and beer. To Kuhject to a Insrnit avd beer 
hit, a Hwindling lK*t of a hiseuit against a glass of 
beer: low']>oridon : ca. 1850 P»10. Wan*. 

’•‘Biscuit Factory, the. d'lic licading (jiaol (dosed 
dow'ii a ft*w’years ago) : early ('. L’O c. (It adjoined 
Huntley k I’alrncr s la(*tory.) Cf. : 

Biscuit Men, the. Ikcuding Football (Jlub 
(‘soccer’): sporting: C. L’O. Sec prc'ccding; cf. 
Toffer Men. 

bish. A bishop ; C 20 ; rare before* G.W.—2. 
A mistake* : iS<*aford Prcjiaratoiy School ; from ea. 
1925. 

bishop. A fly burnt at a candle : late* C. IG- 
mid-17. Flono. (Jf. boshoji, v., 1 .—Cf. 1, b, ‘ a 
mushroom growth in the w ic k oi a burning candle* ‘ : 
late* C. lb-19.— 2. A warm drink of w me, w ith sugar 
and <'ithe*r oranges or Ic-mrms .* Ned W'arel ni The 
English Sj>y, ihat weerk which, at the* Ixgmning ejf 
('. 18, he'id an unflattering hut realistically witty 
mirror up to l>ondon. ()l>. by 1890 alter Ix'ing 
coll, by 1750, S.l*k by 1800. -5. ‘Due* of the 
largest of Mrs. Philips's jmr.sc- [cundum,-], u.s(*d to 
contain the othe*r.s Gio-c, 1st cd. : low : late 
C. l 8 -<*arjy 19.—1. A chaui Ixt- fxit : (L 19 20. ob.— 
5. At Winchester College, ca. 1820—1900, the* sapling 
that himl.- a large faggot together ; cf. dean, q.v. 

bishop, V. Jbirn, let burn : coll,, C. 18-20. Ex 
the C. lb L’O (ob.) proverbial sayniLcs. ‘ The* bisliop 
has put Ins foot into tiie* pot ' or ‘ 'I’lie* bi-hop liath 
played the cook both recorded in Tvndaic.—2. I'o 
use ele*e*cption, esp. the burning id' mark.s into tlie 
t(*cth, to make a hor.se* U)ok young (— 1727, li. 
Bra<lley, J'hf Family I hit.) : v.t. ex a man so 
named, and often as vhl.n., bmhojang. Coll, by ca. 
1780, 8.E, by ca. 1820.—5. To murder by drown¬ 
ing : from 185t), when one* Bishop drowned a boy in 
ord<‘r to sell the body lor elis.secting jiurjiosc.- : the 
irrepressible Barham, * I burk’d the fiapa, now Fll 
bishop the* son.' F. & 11. dcscrila*s it as t m 1890, 
hut the iS.(.).!). allows it e*urrcniy in 1955.—4. In 
printing, bushop the balls, to wate-r the balls : 1811, 
Lex. Bal. ; eih. 

bishop ' (rarely) ; oh bishop ! A c.p. use d in 
de'rision on the aunounc(*nicnt of stale news : tlie 
189()'8 : re>7ia'</7/Training Ship. Masdield. 
bishop, do a. St*!* do a bishop, 
bishop hath blessed it I, the. A c.p. of C. 16 
applied ‘ wh(*n a thing sjardeth not well ' (Tyndale, 
1528). 

bisboping. The {k*i forming of a bishop's duties : 
coll.: 1857, Tnillojx*. (O.K.D.)—2. Se*e bishop, v., 2. 

Bishops, the. The Bishop Auckland ‘ soccer ’ 
team; sporting: (). L’tk 

bishop's finger. A guidc-|K)st: C. 19. llalh- 
wcll. fiti'ji r-post, jiarson. 

bishop's sister's son, he is the. He has a big 
‘ pull ’ (much intliicnci ) : ecclt*siastical c.p. : 
C. Kk Tyndale, 1528. 

bishop’s wife, as in ichal, n bishop's in ft i* eai and 
drink in your gloves ? A si'mi-j)rov(*rhial c.p. of miel- 
C. 17 (*arly 18. Kay, IbTS. ‘This is a cr\ jitic 
saying ', remarks Ajiperson ; proh. it — ‘ You're 
quite the line lady (now) ! ’ 

biskiwits, biskwitz. I’nseme'rs of w ar in (o'nnany : 
mibtar\ : 1915-18. B. A K. Kx the Ge r. lor the 
maize biscuits sometimes obtainable Irom the 
canteen in jirison camps 
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Bismarcker, bismarquer, to. Chrat, psp. at cards 
or billiards : ca. ISOlUlPOO. ]n ISbf) (>, Bis¬ 
marck, tln‘ German Chaneellor, pursued a forei{j;n 
policy that rendered indignant a large station of 
EurofK’an thought. The bismarquer form shows 
Fr. inlluenct'. 

bisque, give (someone) fifteen, etc., and a. To 
defeat very easily : ‘ leave' staiuling'. Goll. : 

from ca. 1880 ; ob. Ex tennis. 

bit. In G. lf)-early 10 c., with variant bile, 
money ; in C. 10 c., bit also a purst*.— 2. Tbt' 
silver piece of lowest denomination in almo'^t any 
country : C. 18-10.—0. Any small ]tit‘c(' of money : 
coll., C. 10 20, ob.-—1. A fourpenny-bit (1820): 
still so called in 1800, though Joe// was much com¬ 
moner.—h. The smallest com in Jamaica : I >vclic, 
1748.- -0. A,ti‘rm of imjirisonnu'nt : c. (— 18t>0) - 
low.—7. A girl, a young woman, esp. regardt'd 
sexually: h*w' coll.: G. 10-20 CT. pieie, q.v.— 
8, In such phrases as a bit of a fool, rather or soint'- 
what ot a fool, the word is coll. ; from ca. 1880. 
Baumann.—0. Goll. also in tlu' adv. jihrast's a bit, 
a littk' ora whit, late ('. 17-20 ; 7iof a bit, not at all, 
from ca. 1740 (Fu'lding) ; and ererq bit, entirely 
(~- 171tt).—10. Likewi>e coll, wlicn it a short 
while', ('itbcr as for, or lu, a bit or simply as a bit: 
from ca. 1050. AValton ; Win. (.'odwiii, in his best 
work {('alfb Williams), '1 think we may as well 
stop here a bit.’ (O.E.D.) 

■“bit, past p})l. of bite, V., 1 : q.v. ‘ Ktibb'd, 
Cheated or Out-witted B.E. 
bit, do a. S<'(' do a bit. 
bit, do one’s. See do one’s bit. 

*bit-faker or bit-tumer-out. A couK'r of bad 
moru*y : (,'. 10-20c. ; the latter'I. \’aux. Whence 
bit-faktuq, \bl.n., counti'rf'it me. Sec bit, n.. I. 
bit his grannam. See bite his grannam. 
bit-maker. A counti'ileitiT ( - 1857), ob.: low, 
perhaps even c. 

bit of all right, a (little). Something excellent ; a 
pretty or an obliging femak' : C. 20. Maneljori ; 
Freeman Wills Crofts, -l///.s/crv iu the dhauud, 1001, 

‘ This looked a bit ol all nglit.’ Gf. bit of ' tout 
droit <|.v. 

bit 0(f) beef. ‘A (piid of tobacco; less than 
a pipclul, A . . . reference to tobacco-chewing 
staying hunger Ware : low : ca. 1850 1010. 

bit of; bits of. (Gf. bit. n., 8.) When used 
ahectionatcly or dejireciativcly, it is a coll., dating 
from lat(‘ G. 18. Anderson, Ballads, 1808, ‘ Oor bit', 
o' bairns ’ (E.D.l).). 

bit 0(f) blink. A drink : tavern rhyming s. 
(- 1000): ob. Whire. 

bit of blood. A high-spirited or a thoroughbred 
horse : 1810, Tom M<}ore ; slightly ob. 

bit 0(f) bull. Beef : G. 10. Like the preceding 
entry, s. verging on coll. 

bit of cavalry. A horse; ca. 1825 80. Mon- 
crieff, 1821. 

bit 0(f) crumb. ‘ A pretty plumj) girl -one of the 
serii's of words designating w'oman imm. following 
the introduction of " lam ” as the fashionable term 
(in unfashionable <puirters) for lovely woman'. 
Ware: from ca. 1880; ob. (d. rrummy, \, q.v., 
and bit of (jriasr. 

♦bit 0(f) dirt. A hill : tramps' c. ( — lO.'ki). 
bit of doing, take a. To la* dillicult to do ; coll. : 
late G. 19 20. 

bit of ebony. A negro or a negre.ss : C. 10-20, 
coll. 

bit of fat. An imex[K*cted advantage, esp. (cf. 


bu7i('e) if pi'cuniary : C. 19-20 ; cf. fat, n.—2. 
W'hence have a bit of fat from the eye, to ('at. ' the 
orbits ’ of a sheep's eyes—a di'heacy (Ware, 1909). 

bit of fluff. The same as bit of muslin, (j.v. : 
C. 20. 

♦bit of gig. Fun ; a spree : e. (— 18211) ; very 
ob. Egan s Grose. 

bit 0(f) grease. (Xot derogatory.) A stout and 
smiling Hindu woman : Anglo Indian military 
(-- 1909). Wan', (d’. bit of crumb, q.\. 

bit of grey. 'An eldi'rly jicrson at a ball or a 
marriage ... to give' an air of staid dignity ’ : 
Society : ca. 1880 lltlO. W are. Ex grey hair. 

bit of haw-haw. A foj) ; London taverns' : ca. 
1800 191d. Ware. \\\ haw ! hair ' 
bit of hard (or stiff). A penis {erectus)-. low; 
C. 19-20. 

bit of it !, not a. No ; not at all ; \ou'rc w rung, 
coll. : late G. 19 20. 

bit 0(f) jam. Somctliing easy ; a jirctty, <'sp. if 
accessible, girl ; prob. fioiii ca. 18.5(1. tluaigh Ware 
dates It at 1871>. (T. tart, jam ; and sec bit of 

crumb. 

♦bit of leaf. T’obacco : mid G, 19 20 c. ; ob. 
J. (Jrccnwood. 1870 

bit of (one’s) mind. Gin. with mre. One's 

candnl, unfavourable opinion ; coll . lioin ea. I80(i. 

bit 0(f) muslm. A (young) gnl. esp. if a prosti¬ 
tute : ca. 187d; ob. 11 , 5t)i < d. (a bit if '^tuff): 
W’hitemg, 1899, ‘ She's a lu'at little bit o' muslm. 
ain't she now ? ' (d. shut and bit of fluff. 

bit of mutton. A woman ; gen. a harlot . 
C. 19 20. ob. ; pcrliaps coll, rather than s. 

bit 0(f) pooh. I•'lattery, ' blarney ' ; courtship : 
workmens (— 19o9) ; almost t. Ware. Ex 
pooh ', rionsi'n.sf' ! 

bit 0(f) prairie. ‘A momcntar\ lull m the trat'tie 
at an\ point in the Strand . . . l-'roni the bareness 
of tlie load lor a mete moment, e.g. “.5 bit o’ 
prairie go , Ware: London: ca. 18.50 1911. 
(d'. SE idauih 

bit 0(f) raspberry. An aitractur' gnl • from ca. 
1880 , very oil. W ai<‘. On Int if jam, ipv. 

bit 0(f) red. .A soldu'r: coll., late ('. lS-19. 
Ware. Ex colour of jacket. 

bit of skirt. .A girl ; a woman : <'oll. iiom ('a. 
1900: esp. niilitary, Aiistralian, New Zealand. 

bit of snug, d'lu' act of kind : low ; late 19- 
20; ? ob 2. d'lie penis : id.; id. 

bit Off) soap. A ehanning girl though frail : 
low' London : IKH.d ea. I!tl4. Ware. 

bit of sticks. Ai-orpse; sjiorting, from ea. 18t>0 ; 
ob, 

bit of stiff. Money not in sjieeie ; a bank or a 
eiirrr'ney note; a bill of e.xehangc : from ca. 1850. 
Jj<*ver. W lienee do a bit of stiff, to aeeejd a bill ot 
exchange or a jiost dated cla que, -2. See bit Of 

hard. 

bit 0(f) stuff. An ovr'i'drcsHcd man : low 
(- 1874). II., 5tli cd. - 2. A (young) woman; 

inid G. 19 20; ob. Gf. Marryat’s piar <f stuff, 
I8d4, and bit of muslin, (j.v. 

bit of ‘ tout droit a. A ‘ bit of all right ', (I.v. : 
Anglo-Frcncli (- 1925); ob, Manebon. Ex tla^ 

bogus Fr. uu petit inoreeaii dr tout droit, 
bit 0(f ) tripe. A wife ; rliyming (!) s. (- 1909) ; 
virtually f. W5irc. td'. trouble and strife. 
bit off, a. s<'(' off, a bit. 

biton, (have) a. (To lay) a stake ; racing : 1894, 
George Moore. -2. Ah tul'}., a bit on - drunk: low: 
G. 19 20 ; ob. ? cf. bite one's qraiuiam, (j.v. 
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♦bit the blow. Soo bite the blow. 

bit o! wood in the hole, put a. Soc' wood in it I 

bit you ?, what’s. Soo what’s bit you ? 

bitch. A 1('U'(1 woman : S.lv from origin 
(— 1100) to on 10{)0, \v lu'n it 1 - coll. ; since ca. 18,‘{7 
it has Ikmti a vnl^ ralluT than a coll. (In ('. liO low 
Lmidon it a fast youriK woman.) As coll. : c.fs;. 
in Arhiit linol ’h ./o/o/ Jii/H and J-'icldin^’s 7'om Jorums. 

2. ()[)[»rol)noiisly of a man : in ('. Hi, S.lv ; in 
(\ 17 IS, coll., as in llohhcH and Fielding. It. Tea : 
damhrid;::!* I’nivcrsity, (a. 1S20~10M. F.l).l). 

iTol). c.\ stiind hitf h,.- —1. 'J'hc (jiiccn in playing- 
cards, inainlv jaihlic lioiisc ; Irom ca. 1S40. ('f. 

fiutr/iri.- ~y. A male harlot: c. : (I. 20. .lames 

(’iirtiM, 77n' 07// h td, lOIKi. 

bitch, V. do wliorin^; I'nsjiicnt harlot,-,: from 
Host oi at ion f lines to ca. 1 Sl»0 : (oil. Kx hifi I. 

2 'I'o yield, cry off, fiom f ar : eoll. veryino on 
S.F. : ('. iS-s'urly 10. I'A a latch's yieldiriLC - 
If V'.t . to spoil or lain<_dc ■ fiorn ca. 1 H2o (oil. 
‘ .Ion Itee 1 S2I{. I'roli. a t limned foi in of h : W . 

bitch !, I may be a whore but can’t be a. A low 
London woman s e.p. repK on heino ealliai n hildt : 
late d. IS mid 10. dios( (1st ed.), w h(» preface'- it 
with: ‘The most otlen-i\e ;i pjieilat ion that (an fa' 
LOveii to an FiiL.'li-'li woman, e\en nmie piovolviriL' 
than that of w h(n‘e, a.s ma\ he fathered from the 
rcLMilar I5illiiiL:si:at( or Sf diles an.swer', etc. Cl 
the (’. IS pKAci'hial sa\iiiLT, //(( hdi ii ffidt I inam t.i 
/mt (I ilofi (.\ ppei son). 

bitch, stand. T() presuh' at tea or perform .some 
other female jiart : late <' Is earl\ 10 dro.'-e, 
M ed 

hitch booby. A rustic l,is^: mid d. is <arly lit, 
militar\ (dro-,(‘, 1-t ed ). t'f (/<"/ hnohi/. ([ \. 

bitch of, make a. A variant ol hitdi, \ . O: low : 
(' 20 

bitch party. A fiart v composed of wona n : from 
ea. ISSO (>iiu'. (<a iSoOja tea pait\ , (’amhndee 
a in 1 t )\ l(»r( 1. F..\ fnti h. n.. 0. 

bitch-pie I, KO to hell 'win re \ou IteloiiLd and help 
your mother to make a. A e.p. eialtoration of (i>' to 
/irli . mid('. Is 20, oh. (lio-(, 2nd ed., 17SS. 
Manehon. 

bitch the pot. d’o pour out the tea: under- 
Ijraduaies' late ('. IS mid-l!>. A\'are. 

bitched, b**‘^***d, and bewildered, ^('e Barney’s 
bull. 

bitches’wine, dhampacm': from ea. is,70. df. 

rat II fill I. 

*bite. I he female pudeud : (jiroh.) e. : late 
d, 17 earl\ 10. as ni IfF. (‘ 'I'/x ('nil u'lij,! tin' 
Miut'.s hill, I.e. th<‘ I'ellow enjo\ed the Whore 
hrisklv ’) and (Jrose; pi'rhaps e\ A.-S. ht/hf, the 
fork of tht' le^s, a sen.se reeurnnp m Sir (ioirai/n, 
vv. lino, llJltt. 2. .\ (h'ceptioii, from harinle.s.s (o 
criminal : Steele, 1711 ; oh. hy iSOo, f |)v 1020.— 
lienee. If A .sharper ; tneksler : e or low s. ' - gi'ii. 
s. : late 17-early It*, as in IfF., Fielding, 
Smollett, -lii'iiee. 4. A hard haiyamer : (f 10.— 
■' Inmee, 5. .-\ny person or thino suspected of being 
dilferimt from, not m'eessanly wor.se than, what 
ujipearanees indieatt' : d. It* 20 eoll., oh.—(». (Cf. 
sen,sc 4.) A Yorkshin'man : from late lS.70’s. thoutrh 
recorded in (’umhcrland diah'ct us early as IHOo; 
oh. ; at. first, [M-jorativc. 11., 1st tai.—7. In c., 
('. Id-carly 10 ; nioiu'v ; cash. It occurs as late uh 
. lohn IhiMs's novel, The Taxi (\ifitain, 1805, Cf. 
hit, 1. (|.v. 

♦bite, V, To steal ; rob : late C. 17 early 10 c. 
IfF>.—2. Deeeivc, swindle : orig. (— 1600) c., but 


by 1709, wdicn Steele employs it in the Taller, it i.s 
clearly s. ; exeejit in the passive, f by ca. 1870.— 
If To ‘ take the hait ’ : d. 17 20 coli.--4. To drive 
a hard bargain witli : d. 10 2t* coll. 1 infilled in 
‘.Jon itee 1820.—.7. (t)f a book, a MS.) to inifiri-ss 
or a])f)eal to: publi.sliers' : from ]0lf7. Thus a 
fitiblislicr might say to Ins ' reader ’ : ‘ So it didn't 
bite von, after all ? 

bite ! Sold ! done ! tricked you ' Only ea. 
1700-00. Swift, makes a male eliaraiter. in reply 
to a young woman’s ‘ I'm sure tin* gallows groans 
for you ’, exclaim, ‘ Lite. .Mi'-s ; I was l)ut in jest.’ 
2. At Charterliouse. d, 10-20: (uve'—15. At the 
iJlue float School : give it, tome ' : ]SS7. iiaumann. 

♦bite a blow ; gen. to have bit the blow. 'J'o liavc 
‘ aceonifihsh'd tin' Theft, filaied tin* f'heat, or done 
tin* F('at JfF. : e. of laK' d. 17 18. 
bite in the collar or the cod-piece ?, do they. A 

e.je of hit'-d bS—early 10 ‘ W ater w ii to arglei- 

says dr(i-,e, Itrd ed. 

bite me !, frost ; /^dog) bite my ear I A lower- 
classes erv ol .I'-toni-hm'Tit (— 102II). .Manelion. 

bite (up)on the bit nr the bridle. To be r-dueed 

in eireiinislanees : 11- 20 . coll viULung on S.l'f ; 

in ('. 11* 2t». manilv dial, dowei. ca. IIJOO; 

1. atimer; Smollett. (.Apper-on.) 

bite one’s, or the, ear. To borrow moiH'V from : 
.sin<’c (a, 18.70. In d 10. c. : in d. 20. low. 

bite one’s grannam, gen. as to have bit one's 
grannam. To l« verv drunk: lat('d. 17 18 IfF. 

bite one’s hips. Tn rego t snmethmg : t.iilors', 
ca. 18.70 10 lo 

bite one’s name in. To dnnk IicumIv ; upfilc : 

low . (’. 10 20 ; vcr\ ob. 

bite one's, or the, thumb. To make a eontemp- 
tnoiis ge.-ture ; v.t. with at. doll. : C. 
.'^hakesfM'arc. in Ihaum and d ulat : ‘ I w ill lute my 
thunih at them : which is a di.-gract' to them il they 
hear It 

♦bite the tooth. To he .succcs-,ful : C. : late d. 10- 
2t* W’an', ■ t>ngin unknown.' 

bite up, n. .-V disagri'cahlt' altcrcritlon : tailors', 
ca. 1840-11*2*> ; hitiiai e/i. grief, latter regret.— 

2. (bite-up.) A iiu'al . ri'livshinents. .\lso v.. to 
eat. (tee. a.s late up a huh . d’.ulors' : d. 20. F.g. in 
'I hi Taihir and ('utter, Xov. 20. 1028.—If \ .i., to 
giumlth' . a gnimhiing or a complaint id. : id. 

biteetite. See bitytite. 

biter. A shar|M‘r ; late (2. 17-18 c. dotton.— 
2. A hoaxer : from laie d. 17 eoll. fiassm:^ 1 (, S.F. ; 
('xc(‘pt in the later fat, + by ea. 1870.- -If In nnd- 
d. IS—t'arly 10 lows.,' a la^eiv lou.s, rampant wtuieh', 
firose ((|.x'.). 

bites, when the maggot. At one's ou n sw ('ct w (li : 
cnll. ; Irom late d. 17 : mm-v nb. L'Fslrange. 
biting you. See what's bit you P 
bitmg up. S(‘e bite up, 1. 
bits of. Sec bit of. 

♦bitt. A variant of bit, 1. 
bitten. See bite, v. 

bitter. (A glass of) bitter Ixvr : eoll.: ‘Cutli- 
bert If‘do 18,70, '. . . to do bitters, . . . the 
act of drinking bitter beer'. After ca. ISso, 
coll. 

bitter-ender. One who resists or fights to che 
bittirend: eoll.; mid 10-20. O.K.l). (Suji.). 

bitter oath, e.g. take one’s. To .swear solemnly : 
low : ca. 1850-1910. W are. Corruption of better 
miih (a.s, e.g.. by God ! is ‘ better than by hell the 
devil !, etc.). 

bittock. A distance or a period of uncertain 
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length; properly, a little bit. Orig. (— 1802), dial.; 
but from ca. 1800, also coll. 

bitwise. Little by little : coll. : from the IROO’s ; 
very ob. 

*bitty. A skeleton key : c. ; late C. 10-20. Ex 
6t/, a piece of mechanism. 

bitytite ; biteetite (or bite-etite). Hunger: (low) 
East London : ca. 1890-1015. Ware. Ex bite on 
appetite. Cf. drinkitite, q.v. 

bivvy. Dial, and Cockney (? ex L. hibere via 
Lingua Franca) for : beer, e.si). in shant o{f) 6jwv, a 
pot or a quart of lx*er. In Coekney since ca. 1840.— 
2. (Occ. bivy). A tcmjwrary shelter : military; 
1915. Ex ;—3. A bivouac ; military : from ca. 
1900. 

bivvy, V. To halt for the night : military; from 
ca. 1910. Ex n., 8.—2. Hence, to put up any¬ 
where : military: from 1910. F. & Gibbon.s. 

biwy-sheet. A waterjiroof sheet : military: 
from 1011. F. & Gibbons. 

biz. Business. Grig. (18t)5) U.S. ; anglici.sed 
ca. 1880: it ap]>ears in The Saturday Jtevieir, 
Jan. 5, 1884, in Baumann, and in the ‘ comie 
strip Ally Sloper, on Aug. 17, 1880. 

biz, good I Excellent ! : C. 20. Lyell. Ex 
good biz, profitable businc>ts or transaction (— 1880). 

Bizzy ; Busy. Bismarck: from ca. 1880; ob. 
Baumann. Gn Dizzy. 

blab, a ; blab, to. An indi.scr(‘Ct talker ; to talk 
indi.screetly, also v.t. C. KV-'JO. Until ca. 1000, 
S.E. ; thereafter, the v. is coll., the n. (see esp. 
Grose, P.) is almost s. Likewise blabber and t 
blabbertr, in the same sensi's, were orig. fS.E,, but 
from ca. 1750 coll. Blabbing, tale-telling, indiscreet 
talk, has always been coll, rather than 8.E., except 
perhaps in C. 20: from ca. 1000. Wesley.—2. A 
synonym of juire-rneetwg (q.v.), but t by 1025. 
Anon., Diet, of Bootham Slang, 1925, 

black. A poacher working with a blackened 
face : s. or coll. ; C. 18. F. k H.—2. A black¬ 
mailer : c. : C. 20. f'f, : 

*black, V. In C. 20 c,, to blackmail. Whimce thr 
black, blackmail; at the black, on the blackmail 
‘ lay ’ ; put the black on, to blackmail; ;wo/ blark. 
to pay blackmail ; and blacking, vbl.n., blackmail 
(ing) :—Edgar Wallaci;, passim. 
black, adj. See table-cloth. 

Black Agnes. Agnes, the heroic Countess of 
Dunbar (ca. 1512-09). £x her dark complexion. 
Dawson. 

black-a-moor, black Moor. (Gen. unhyplu nat/al.) 
Recorded in 1547 ; t in S.E, senses. In (!. 19-20 
u.scd as a nickname and as a playful endearment 
(cf. 'Turk): es.sentially coll. Al.so adj. As in black- 
arisrd, the a is prob. euphonic and to be compared 
with the nonsensical but metrically useful -a in 
jog-trot V(Tsc.s. 

black and tarn. An Oxford undergraduette : 
Oxford University : late 1921-ca, 1925. Ex the 
black gown and the tarn o’shanter affeeUxi at that 
period, with a pun on the Black and Tans (q.v.). W. 

*black and tan. Porter (or stout) mixed equally 
with ale; from ca. 18.50; c. (vagrants’) >, by 
1900, gen. low s. Ex re.sp. colours. 

Black and Tans. The men who, in 1921, assisted 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. Ex their khaki 
coats and black caps, the nickname coming the 
more readily that, near Limerick, is the famous 
Black and Tan Hunt. (Weekley, More Words 
Ancient and Modern.) 

*black and white. Night; to-night: c. rhyming 


8.: late C. 19-20.—2. As in a pennyworth of b. and 
w.t of tea and sugar ; Glasgow lower classes’ : from 
ca. 1920. Mac Arthur k Long, No Mean City, 
1935. 

black and white, in. Written or printed ; hence, 
binding. Late C. 10-20, coll. Cf. black on white, 
which, C. 19-20, only very rarely applies to writing 
and tends to denote the printing of illustrations, 
hence printed illustrations. 

black army, the. The female underworld : low 
(- 1923). Manchon. 

black arse. A kettle; a pot: late C. 17-early 
19. B.E. ; Grose, 2nd ed. From the proverb, 
‘ the fwt calls the kettle black arse the last word 
has di.sapp«'an'd [pndori.s causa). 

black art. An undertaker's business : from ca. 
1850; undertakers'.—2. In late ('. 10-19 c., lock¬ 
picking, Grecru' ; Grose. 

black as the Earl of Hell's riding-boots or waist¬ 
coat. (Of a night) pitch-dark : resp. naval and 
nautical ; resp, ca. 1900-25 and 1880 1910. Bowen. 

black-bagging. ‘ Dynamitardmg ’ : journalistK' 
coll. : lH84-ca. 1910. Ware. Ex tlic black bags 
in which tlu' cxplosiv'o so oftmi was earned. 

black-ball. To exclude (a jK'rson) from a club : 
late C. 18-20: coll. ca. 1830, S.E. Ex the 
black ball indicative of rejection, 
black-balling. Vlil.n. of preceding term. -2 
Stealing, pilfering: naiitual : ca. 1850 1910. It 
originated on the old Ulack Ball line of steamer-^ 
lw.‘twecn Liverpool and New York : a liru' infamous 
for the crui'lty of its othcens, the jiilfcrmg of its 
sailors. 

black beetles. The lower cla.sscs : coll. : l a. 
l8l(>-5<.>. Moneneff, 1821. 

black bird. An African cH})tive aboard a .slaver : 
nautical (— 1804): this seiisi' is rare. -2. (!en., a 
Polyne.sian indentured labounT, virtually a slave ■ 
nautical (— 1871); soon eoll. See es[). the anon 
j>amj)hlet entitleil Narratire of the I oyag* of tin 
Brig ‘ (.’arl', 1871. 

black-bird, V, To capture Negroes anil esjt. 
Polyiic.sians : nautical (— 1885). The ti rm 
S.F.. soon aftiw this brandi of kidnapfung ceased. 
Whence blark-birding, vfil.n., such kidnayipinu' 
( - 1871). and ailj. (— 1883). 

blackbird and thrush. Id clean (one s hoots). 
rhvming s. (on biush): 1884, H.inett, Xarvies. 
E.D.D. 

black(-)bird catching. The slave trade : nautical 
(— I8t>4). Displaced by blaek-btrding (1871). 

black-birders. KulnapixTs of Polyne.sians for 
lalamr (— 1880); quiekly eoll. ; by 1900, S.E. 

black-birding. See black-bird, v., and black¬ 
bird catching. 

black books, in one’s. Gut of favour. Late 
C. ]^>-20 eoll. In C. 19 -20 gen. regarded as S.E. 

*black box. A lawyer : either e. or low s. : ea. 
1090-181)0. B.E. ; Grose ; l)uneombe'.s Sinks of 
Jjondon, 1848. Ex the black boxes in which he 
deposits clients' jiapers. 

black boy. A parson: C. 17-early 19. Cf. 
black-coat. 

black bracelets. Handcuffs: (? late C. 18-19). 
E.g. in Harrison Ainsworth’s ./ftcA- Shejtpard. 

black cattle. Parson.s .* mid-C. J8 20; ob. 
W’honce black-cattle show, a gathering of clergymen : 
C. IH-I9.—2. Lice: G. 19 20; oh. 

Black Charlie. ‘Sir Charles Napier (1780-1800), 
British admiral. Dawson, 
black (or scab) coal. ‘ Coal imported from abroad 
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<jr dug by blacklegs during the stoppage ’ caused 
by the General Strike of May 1926 ; Trade Unions’ 
coll., often revived. Collinsori. 

black coat. A parson : from ca. 1600 ; coll. ; 
ob. 

Black Cuffs, the. (Mditary) the Fifty-Kighth 
Foot, from ca. 1881 the 2n(l Battalion of the 
XortliamptoMshires: C. 19-20. Ex the facings, 
which have been black since 1767. 

black cutter. A siTvice cutter for the use of 
Ihirtnioutli naval cadets : naval coll, verging on j. : 
late (’. 19 20. Bowen. 

black diamond. A rough person that is never- 
tliclcss very good or very clrvcr : ca. 1800-75. 
10s[)lac(‘d by roiigk didinond, q.v.---2. The Black 
Diamond. Tom CTibb (1781-1848), the great 
boxer. l)awson, ‘From his oi’cupation as a coal- 
])(»rlcr.’ 

black diamonds. Coals: fmm ca. 1810: c. 
until ca. 1840, tlicn s. ; by 1870, coll. \’aux, 
1812; \’anous, ('nivarux xa London, 1848; ii., .‘bil 
cd.—2. ‘ TalcnU-d yn'r^ons of dingy or unpolished 
<-xlcrior ’ : ca. ]8riO-J(H»o. Jl., 5rd ed. Su{K‘r- 
"(•(b'd by 7oiigh diamond. 

Black Dick. Admiral Howe (1720-99), who, 
tradition savs, smiled only when a battle was 
iinniUM iit : naval ; ca. 1770 -1820. Bowiui. 

black dog. A ('ountcrfcit .silver com, csp. a 
''lulling: ca. 1705 90, (lUurk had long before 
lirin applied to base coins.)—2. Ill-humour: coll., 

1 rom ( a. 1 S2.‘> , ob. Scott. 

blackocf. blue ( - C. l8)-"-dog,blushhkea. l.e. 

not at all . hence, to be shamele.M.s : mid-C. It) 18 , 
<'oll. (io.^son, Su ill, 

black dog (sitting) on one’s back, have (got) a. 

'I’o l)C deprcK.scd : coll.: late ('. 19 2(t : ob. Lyell. 

black doll. The sign outside a doilg sfioj>, tpv. 
b'lckmi.s, S/c^7ic,s by Jioz, 1895. Ob. if not 'i', 
black donkey, nde the. 'J'o cheat m weight : 
■o.^ters ; late 19-20.—2. To sulk. 1 k' ill- 

huniuured or ob.Ainatc : mid-C. 19-20 ; ol). Kx a 
<lonkcy H ob.stinacy ; blnrk merely intensities, 
black eye, give a bottle a. To empty a bottle 
(of .sjiirith) : late C. 18-mid. 19. (Jro.se, 2nd ed. 

*black“faced mob. A gang of burglars wilo, 
l)luckcning their faces as a disguise, trust to violence 
lather than skill: c. (— 1845); ob. 

black fly. l’< jorative for a clergyman : ca. 
1780 1850. (iro.-'C, 2nd ed. Esp. in relation to 

farmers, who, on account of the tithes, dislike 
clergymen more than they do insect |K*8ts. 

♦biack friars ! ; Blackfriars ! jh>ware ! look 
out ! : mid-C. 19 -20 c, ‘ Ducange Angheus1st 
ed. 

Black Friday. A gen. examination : school- 
boy.s’ : C’. 17. Cf. Bbuk Monday.- —2. May 10, 

1886, when Gverend, Gurney & Co.’s bank sus- 
{xmded payment ; ob. 

black gentleman, the. The devil: C. 17-mid-19 : 
coll, verging on familiar 8.E. Dekker. Also the 
black man : mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. Mert'dilh. 
black gown. A learned pt'rson ; Ck 18 ; coll, 
black guard, laur blackguard. A scoundrel, 
esp. if unprinej})l(ai : from ca. 1790 ; > coll. ca. 
1770, kS.E. ea. 1890. At first this was a collective 
n. : in C. 16-17, the seullionB of a great house ; in 
late C. 16-17, the Devil’s body-guard ,* in C. 17, 
the canip-follow"'r8 ; in C. 18, a body of attendants 
of black dress, race, or character, or the underworld, 
esp. t he shoe-blacking portion thereof. A collective 
adumbration of the sense, ‘ a criminal, a scoundrel 


occurs in a MS. of 1683 : *... of late a sort of 
vicious, idle, and masterless boys and rogues, 
commonly called the black guard . . .’ Two 
notable derivatives are -blackgxiard, v. To act 
the blackguard (— 1786); S.E. hy 1800, but long 
t- Treat as a blackguard, revik; (1829 -f ); iS.K. 
by 1850. (S.O.H.) And: bla,< kgnard, ad]., black¬ 

guardly; vile. From ea. 1750; S.E. hy 18(Xk 
Smollett, 17()0 : ‘He is bi'corne a Idackguard 
gaol-bird ’ ; Byron, ‘ 1 have iieard liirn use language 
as blackguard as his aetion.' Ffir this interesting 
word—the early senses an; all coll, rather than s., 
and all became S.E. thirty to fifty years after their 
birth—see an admirable sunmiarv in the S.O.l)., a 
storehouse in the O.E.D., a nio-t informative para- 
gra])h in Weekley s Mote Words Anrirnt and 
Modern, and a commentary-lexieon in F. & H. 

black-hand gang. A lor lorn-hope Jiarty ; a 
fiarty of trencb-rai(lers : imlilary : 19i0-IS.-—2. 

Hence, homhers or stretclier bearers : military : 
1917—18. ((.'f. sniride club.) Jk & Gibbons. 

black hat. A new immigrant : Australian : ca. 
188.5-1905. Morns. i5‘rhap.s ex the bowler so 
eommon among Englishmen, so rare among Aus- 
truhaiiH, Cf. jiotnmy, (j.v. 

Black Hole, the. Cheltenham; from ca. 1870; 
ob. Ex the number of former residents of India, 
esf). otheers aijf] civil servants, who go to live there. 

- 2. A plao* of impnsoniiH lit, 1891, wlience the 
famous Blin k Hole ofGuh atta (1850).—9. W hence, 
from ca. 1870. a punishincnt cell, and from ea. 1890, 
tie- guard room : military. 

Black Horse, the. Tlie Seventh Dragoon Guards, 
v\ tlie reunm-ntal faeings and their (at one time) 
black lioist's; occ. ahbr. to 'Lhe Jilacks •. from ca. 
1720 : slightly ol). Tcinj). George 11, 77o’ \'irgin 
Mary s (ritard ; from ca. 1880, i:>traicboots. 

black house. A business house of long hours and 
miserahh' wagi's: ea. 1820-1900, trade. 

black incher. A black bull-ant : Australian 
children s : C. 20. Gp]>. ^'cd xnrltrr, q.v, 

Black Indies. Newcastle: ta. B')90 1890; in 
B.E. and Grose. But in C. 19-20 (ob.), among 
seamen, it meams Shield.s and Sunderland as well 
(Bow ('ll). 

black is . . . See black’s my eye. 
black jack. A leathern dniikmg-jug : late C. 16- 
20. ob. ; > <‘oll. ca. 1700, S.E. ca. ISOO. —2. Black 

Jack. The Kceorder of London : c. of ca. 18J0~90. 
Lex. BuL, 1811.—9. Black Jack. John Bhilip 
Kemble (1757-1829), English tragedian : late C. 18- 
early 19. Ex his black hair, worn long, and his 
dark complexion. (Dawson.)—4. At Winchester 
College, C, 19, a leathern beer-jug holding two 
gallons.—5. A (small) black jiortmanteau : Lon¬ 
don bag-makers’ and -sellers' : mid-C. 19-early 20. 
Ware. 

black job. A funeral; also adj. Ca. 1850- 
1920. Yates, 1866. Cf. black art, 1. 

black joke. The female pudend ; late C. 18- 
early 19. Grose, 2nd ed. 

black-leg, usually as one word. A turf swindler ; 
Barsons, ^iewmarkei, vol. ii, 1771. ‘ So called per¬ 

haps from their appt>aring generally in boots, or else 
from game cocks, whose legs are always black 
Grose, Ist ed.; W\, however, suggests—more 

pertinently—that it is ‘ a description of the rook ’. 
—2. Whence, any sharper : 1774. Cohnan, Jfan 
of Business. Perhaps ex black-leg{s), a disease 
affecting the legs of sheep and cattle (1722, S.O.D.). 
—3. (Ex 1 and 2.) Pejorative for a workman 
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willing to coiitiniic xaIk'ii his coinpaiiious have «ioiie 
on strike (IStif)): S.K. by liXMl.—4. llejic(\ liy., 
any non-jiarticifiator (ISSh); coll, by IOl’O. (All 
si'iiscs ; ])artly O.K.D.) 

black-leg, (Tailors') to boycott a fellow- 
tailor: ca. 1S70—191(1 -L*. \ .i., or as hhu'K -Icg if, 

to return to uoik before a striki' has btaui settled : 
from ea. iSiSo; eoll. ; S.E. by 19l’(l. 

black-leggery. Swindling: Maginn. 18,‘{2 ; eoll. ; 
S.E. by iSoO, but never vei-y eoinmon. 
black man, the. The Devil. See black gentleman, 
black man choke, enough to make a. Set* choke. 
*black man’s, blackmans. 'I'be dark : nmbt : a 
C. 17-18 e. variant of darkmans, (j.v. Jonson. 

* black Maria. A Jinson van, lor tlie eon\eyanee 
of prisoiKTS. broin ea. 187(1 : orig. e. ; by 19(11*. s. ; 
by 19.‘)(l. eoll. 11..5tlied ; ^\'ar('. Occ. Maria 
(t by 19l’(l). By personitieation.—1*. A gun that 
ejects a shell emitting a dense eJoud of smoke 
(1915); t be sliell or its burst ((let. 1914): military. 
Ex seuve 1. J’\ tSi CJibbons. ‘ The (lermans, 

curiously, bad a similar term, “ Sebwarze .Maria ", 
for our iK'avv slu'lls.' 

black (or B — ) Monday. Tin* Monday on wliieb, 
after the (esj). summer) holidays, school re-opens : 
from ea. 178(1: 'What is called by seboolbovs 
Black Monday ', Fielding, To/// dour". ; F. (J. WodC- 
}ious(\ A Pn fret s tinclc, 19(18, ''rh(‘r<‘ is nothing 
ol Black Monday about the first day of term at a 
public school. Black Monday is (‘ssmitially a 
private school institution.’ Contrast Idoodij Mon¬ 
day, cpv.—L*. The Monday--it. often is a Monday - 
on which the death-sentence is executed : from <‘a. 
1840. 

black mouth. A slanderer : from ca. 101(1 : ob. 
Coll., jiassing in C. 19-20 to S.E. B.E. has it as 
tlie corresponding adj. 

black mmnmer. An actor habitually unkempt 
and unclean : ea. 1820-90. Bei*. 

black muns. Late C. 17-18: ‘ hoods and scarves 
of alamode lutestring', Crose. B.E. gives as e., 
which it may be ; mans face. 

black neb. A person wnth democratK sym¬ 
pathies, orig. and esp. with France : ca. 179(1 ikod. 

black nob. A non-umonist ; a blackleg : from 
ca. 1870 ; ob. Fiinmng blnrllry. (Trade.) 

black pan. Remains of cabin food, ‘in certain 
steamers regarded as the penjui.site of the firemen 
who come off w’atch at 8 p.ni.’ : nautical : C*. 20. 
Bowen. Because gathered together into a large 
black jian. 

black pope (or B.P.), the. The Suyienor-CeiuTul 
of the Jesuits : Roman (.'athohe.s' nickname 
(— 1877). (l.E.D. (Sup.), 

black pot. A toper : late C. 1(1-19. Ex black 
pot, a b('er mug. (The S.O.D. is, I think, wrong to 
Ignore F. k. II. s jjre-1818 ( Scott) examples, 
indecisive though they be.) -2. A Eurasian apothe¬ 
cary in an Army hospital in India : Jndian Army 
(not ottieers’) : from ca. 1890. Frank Riehard.s, 
Old-Soldirr Sahib, 198(), 

Black Prince. The di vd; ea. 1590-1700, coll. 
The eldest son of Edward 111 was so named in 
1508, for reasons as yet undiscovered, 
black psalm, sing the. To weej*: nnd-C. 18 
early 19. Grose, 1st ed., ‘A saying used to 
children.’ Cf. ntck-vcrsc. 

Black Rod. Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod ; P. 17-20, coll. 

black Sal or Suke(y). A kettle ; low : mid- 
C. 19-20 ; ob. 


black Saturday. A Saturday on which, because 
of advances received, there is no wage to take: 
mid-(k 19 20, workmi'ii's. ('f, dead horse, (j.v. 

Black Sea Cat, the. ‘il.M. jiaddle frigate 
Terrible, on account of her activity during the 
Crinu'an War': naval: ca. 1855 80. liowen. 

black shark. AnattoriK'y: mostly naval : ca, 
l820-(»0. ‘ ,lon Bee.’ 

black sheep. Mild for a seapegraci'. a ‘ bad lot ’ : 
from ca. 1790; eoll.; in (’. 20. S.IO. though not 
literary. J’erhaj/s (W.) e\ ' Ba ! Ba f black 
sheep'.—'2. A workman riTusing to join in a 
strike: ca. I8()0-1900. 11.. 2ml ed. -8. As v, 

Winehesfer College, to ‘jockey get above: C. 19. 

black ship. One of the ‘ leak-Ituilt ships from 
Indian yards in thi* days of the East India Com¬ 
pany ’ ; nautical: mid-C. 18 mid 19. Bowen. 

Blackshirt. A Fascist : 1928 • . Coll passing 
rapidlv into S.E. Orig. a translation of the It, 
(S().r>.) 

black-silk barge. A stout woman that, fre(|uen1- 
ing dances, dn'sses thus to minimise hm amjili 
tuih': ball room (— 1909); t by 1920. Ware. Cl. 
baren .s. 

♦black-spice racket. 1’he stealing of tools, bag 
and soot from clumney-swccfiers : c. : (? C. 18 ) 
early C. 19. L<x. Bnl. 

♦blackspy. The devil : late C. 17 l8e. andlow. 

B. E. 

black squad. A stokehold crew : iifiutieal coll : 
lat(‘ C. 19 20 Bow en. 

black strap. Fejorative for thick, swiet port: 
coll.: late C, 1S-1'.>; variant, blark stiiyr 1*a 
slra}>, wine, C 1(>. - 2. A task impos'-d as punish- 
nu'ut on soldiers at Gibraltai, late C. l8 -eail\ 19 ■ 
military (Grose, 1st (mI,). .8. Molasses: C, l!» 20 
(ol).) : naval. Jiowen. E.\ sense I 4 The 
hospital in a slnj) of war : naval: lat"('. 18 mid 1!'. 
Bowen. Cf. smise 2.—5. ((Jen. jil.) (hie of ‘the 
sf)e( lally made strong liag.-i used for removing^ 
pilfend cargo from a ship ' ; nautical (either low or 
e.) : nud-C. 19-20. Bowen. 

black teapot. A m'gro footman; lower (lass: 

C. 19 20 ; ob. 

Black Tom. Thoma.s, Lord f’airfax (l()12 71); 
mo.stly military, he being a notabk' general. 
Daw.son. 

Black Tom Tyrant. Sir I'liomas Wentworth 
(1598 1011); nickname given l)v lla'Seotsin 17-10. 
Ibid. 

black velvet, stout and ehamjiagne mixed : 
pubhe-hou.se s., mostly Anglo-lri.sh : C. 29. Ex its 
colour and its smoothness. 

Black Watch, the. Tin* Boyul Highlanders; 
military ; from ea. 1725 ; a, by 1800, coll. .by 
1881, S.E. Ex their dark tartan. 

black whale. An Antaretic right whah* : nau¬ 
tical eoll. : nude. 19 20. Bowen. 

black-work. Fum ral-undertakmg (1859, (L A. 
Sala, (iaslujht and Daylujht). Cf. black art, 1, and 
blark job. 

blackamoor’s teeth. Cowrie shells : C. 18, coll, 
blackberry swagger. A hawker of ta|K*s, shoe¬ 
laces, etc. : e. or low s. ; ca. 1850-1910, Jl,, 
1st ed. 

Blackbirdy. J. M. Turner (1775-1851), the 
artist. Dawson. 

blackee, blackey. See blacky. 

Blackford-blOOk, -swell, -toff. A jurson (gen. 
mal(“) well-dressed on occasion : London : ca. 1890- 
1910. ' Bhuikford’a is a wx'll-known . . . tailors’ 
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and oulfiMinp OHlahlislirnnnt which {iImo Ic't.H out 
cvcniiif^Miiul other ,'j;iirnu‘iits on lure’, 1*'. <ffc Jl. {vv- 
vised), 

Blackfriars ! Sec black friars ! 

BlackfriarsBuccaneers. ‘ ’ri»e London division of 
xhe Loyal !Vii\'al V’ohinfcf'r RcHcrv'c, whose liead- 
(juarters h;ive hei n at Llachlnars i’or many years 
])asf Bowen, : naval : ‘2i). 

blackjmard. Sc* black fruard. 

blacklead. A. hlackh ad pencil : ('oil. (— 1927), 

not ver \ ecn. ('ollnison, 

blacklef:. See black-leg. -*blackraans. See 
black man's. 

Blacks. Se<‘ Black Horse. 

black's his, my or your eye, say. To aeense ; 
reprimand : (Id 20, oh. ; eolL A inid (’. IS 19 
\’anant was sai/ hhi< k i\ tfu irliifr nf ifimr fi/(, a.', in 
Smollett (Apperson). Xot(', ho\sever, that him k s 
the irliih‘ of ni n/r is ‘ an old t IIIU' .sea [»Iot(‘stat ion of 
Hinoi cnee ' ( BoV( eil). 

blacksmith’s daughter. Akev(-- Is.Vd); esp m 

dial ( w hi< h has also him k.'onith's inj \), lock and ke\, 
padlock. 

blacksmith’s shop. ‘ The aj>ron of the unpopular 
<'iinnineham's patent rectine topsaiU in the niid- 
1 91 li iM'nturv’, Bowen ■ nautical - at that prnod. 

Blackwall, have been to. 'I’o have a l)la( k e\e ; 

('o( kiiev : ea 1 Sti.‘>- S.'» 

Blackwall fashion, (d o conduct a '-ailme .hijd 
‘with all the Mnartnc'e, and ecrcnionv of the old 
Bhnkwall I'rieates < >n tic- other hand it wa-^ 
frcijiientU ap]ilied to a 'Camari who did not e.xeit 
hirn-^clf iindiih ’ : nauli'al: (' j 9. Bowen. 

Blackwall navy (oi N.). ships of the I'nion 
('asll*' Luc : laic ('. |9 20- nauti<-al B'>w<n. 
l-'\ [jondon as h i-e and tic ships' lti'i'v hulls. 

blacky ; <»•<■. blackey, blackee, blackie. A l.k-uk 

man . fiom ca ]S|t»: coll ; oec. as a nieknanic. 
Mooi'c. l^ld ; 'I'liaekirav, Lstil. ('f dark//. 
(').K I) ) 

blad. A .sheaf of sp(‘('imeii yiaucs or otla-r illus. 
tratue matt'r: hookstlLis and yiuhlishet-s’ 

(-- 1999) N/u/e/, p. isl, l‘A S, la. h/ud. a frairfu('nt. 

bladder. A verv talkative, lone w mded jicrson : 
lioniea I.hTS.Coll. . h\ LSOO, .S.|k_ oh. h\ llMiU. 

bladder of fat. A hat : rh\mine H. : ('. 29 

B A 1’ 

bladder of lard. A hald headed person ( - istid); 
low. H , ;’>rd ed. L\ hhiih{>n<l hinf. (’f. the nj>}>. 
later .semi jirovei lual hnhl nv d hlmld< r of hinl 
(.\pp(Tson) 

bladderdash, Xonscns<‘ : low : late C. 19 29 ; 
.sliLthilv oh ('orrupted hdUh rdu.di . 

blade. A ‘ ^ood fellow or simply a man : from 
ea lSo9 (11., 1st ed ). ('a. 17o9 lSh9, a sharp 
fellow • (oil Lat(' It) early IS, a roi.sti'rcr. a 
gallant : S.IL 'I'Ik' earliest .sens(' appear.s in 
Shakespeana the .second in (Joldsinith. and the 
latest in Div-kens. Cf. Fr. unc honne >p<r, a noted 
swordsman : 

Blades, the. Shetheld Foot hall riuh : sporting: 
from ea. 1929. F.\ the knif(' fa.clorii'S of Sheffield. 

*blag. To .snatch a watch-chain right oil : 
('.29 c. Charh's K. Leach. Ferhaps e,\ ''I'orkslure 
dial, hhvj, to gather hlackherri(‘s, it.sclf ('x Yorkshire 
bhuj, a hlackhi'rrv. 

blag. To w lw'i'dle ; p('rsuad(‘ into .spimding 
money : low, ('.sp. among grafters : ('. 20. Bliilij) 
Allingliaiu, (y'lienjtjack', 19S4. IVrhayi.s cognate with 
bln ft . 

blah, n. and adj. Non.sense; silly or empty 


(talk) : deliberately wordy, insini'en*, w'indow- 
dn'ssmg (matter): 11)27, esj). among publishers 
and journahstH. From I'.S., where it ('xisted in 
192.7. f'f. hlnrh, rpy. IN iliajjs ('x Fr. hbu/nr, hut 
more jirol). ex (Icr. ,m. lilfdi, non,sense, there being 
millnai.s of (Jermans in the States’. More yirob. 
still IS derivation ex Scottish and Irish hbilliitn, 
non.sensc, idle talk : I’lster has tIc variant hjrih finfi. 

blah. .Mad : 192S, A. I'k \\k Abcori, Thf Pnsonfr 
in thr O/inl. iiy eonfu.sioii of 'jn/jn, and the jire- 
eeding ; hut see t/o hhih 

blah-blah. .An oec form of hhih, n. 
blame it ! I'hi])h!'mis 1 ic for dama // ' : coll. Cf. 
hhtiiirtmlion, diixwwnUtm. (19 -29; fd). 

blamed. A coll. J»cjr,rati\e ( ’ blinking', 

‘ blankv ): non-aristoerat c : late ('. 19 2t). Fx 

r.s. 

Blanco. The iia-viiabk' nickname of all men 
.'-urnamed \\'hit(‘ : naval and military : 29, 

F. A' (blfhoic Xot c\ J’daneo White, ]»o(‘t. and 
theologian td 1^11), but (X ‘ Ihaneo tliat white 
Hcc«»uin ment-( leanv'r which came on the inarki-t in 
iSttA. 

blandander. d'o lemytl l-landidunglv. to eaj(»le : 
coil JssS. Kiplini: . ol'. rhvming rcdujdica- 

t ion on the "f i i-' o! hlu.oh^h. (I K 1). (Sn]».). 

blandander. d'o hjctlai. talk noicMce : low: 
from ( a. 19.”>9. .lame^ ('lo'i". Th< dtll {\id, ]99ti 
I'erhaji.s e\ hlut'Ui t ami hlnno i/. 

blandiloqiience. Sm(»oth or flattenng h or 
t.dk • mid't’ 17-29; oh. d'lc () F I). consider*' it 
F ; \\ ,. s. ; jM-riiaps it c a pialaniu' coll, 
Blount. Ihoh Fx J^. for ‘ hland "pcecli . 

blank, blanked. Itamn; dammd. From ca 
1 S.A9 '(.’utiilxrt liede .Mo-t cuphemcnc arc 
ici'ic'r nor (olk. hut hhino unimn and hlmilpnl) 
an- rc-p. s. and coll. . ( f. tic remark at hhi'^l ' and 

see blankety. -2. Scc blinkers !, blank your. 

blanked. rip''y ; nuhtaiv : 1919 ; oh F. y 

(■'ihhon-'. I’A Fr. rm hhi/ir, white wine AUo 
hhmkid. 

blanker. A di.sehargc-ei'rtilieati' wnl) one ( (Uicr 
i-(unoved to indicate l»ad (ondnet : naval: late 
(' 19 29. Bowen. 

blanket. TIk* coatiiuj of hluhher m a w hak* 
nautical coll.: mid-(\ 19 29. Biweii. 2. Sc( 

blankets. 

blanket, (bom) on the wrong side of the. Ilf 

gitimate ; from ca. 1779; coll.; from ca. iS.Ao, 
S.F. SniolU'it. 

blanket, lawful. A wife: from (a. 1S99 ; Kill 
blanket, wet. A spoil sport : coll. 1S99), m 
C. 29, almost S F. S])cnc('r. 

Blanket Bay. Tlic nautical form (late ('. 1!) 29 : 
Mauchon) of hhink'tl [nir. Cf. : 

blanket-drill. An aftt-moon susta : Regular 
Armv : lali'C. 19 2(). B. lA F. 

blanket fail'. Bed: coll..- c 19-29, oh. (^f. 
lif'dfttrdshin\ shcf f nlloif. ( loth /nark'd. 

blanket hornpipe. Sexual inti rcoursc ; from ca. 
ISIO; oh. Lor. Jinl. Cf. the C. 17 S.F. bla/ikd- 

lave, illicit amours. 

^blanket stiff. A tramy) that never utili.scs the 
casual wards : C. 29 c. ex U.S, 

blanketeer. Sci* hot blanketeer. 
blankets. (Kxtrcmcly ran' in singular.) The 
lO's in a pack of cards ; military : from 1917. F. k 
Ciihhons. F\ thi' rolling of hlankcts in h'ns for con- 
vcnii'iici' ti'an.sjiort. 

blankety; blanky. Damned; accursed: coll, 
(mostly and proh. orig. AiiK'ncan) : from ca. ItiSO. 
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Ex blank, q.v., the ‘ blank ’ being the dash (* — *) 
iK'loved of prudes and [)riiiters. 

blarmme I Blimey ! ; Cockney (— 1887). Bau¬ 
mann. Cf. : 

blarmed, adj. ‘ Blamed confounded (e.g. 
thing) : Cockney (— 1887). Baumann. 

blarney. Honeyed flattery, smooth cajolery 
(—1819) ; coll. Grose, 1785, reeonl.s a .sense rat luT 
more grave : ‘ Ho has licki'd the Blarney stone ; he 
dt^als in the wonderful, or tips us the trav(‘llt'r ’ ; 
ibid, ‘To tip the Blarney, is lignratively used for 
telling a marvellous story, nr falsity.’ In the .‘ird 
ed. he adds : ‘ Also sometimes to express flattm'v.’ 
Ex a stone in the wall of ('astle Blarney, Ireland, tlic 
kissing of w^hich—‘ a gymna.'^tic operation W. --is 
reputi'd to ensure a gift of cajolery and unblushing 
effrontery. Cf. : 

blarney, V.i. and v.t. To cajole ; flatter gro.s.sly : 
coll., ex the n. Southey in 1805 (O.K.U.). Tin' 
vbl.n. blarneying is fairly common, hlarneyer much 
less so. 

blameyfied. Adj., blarni'yed : 18.50, Fraser's 

Magazine, ' No bahh'rdash of blarneyfied bothi'ra- 
tioTi ' (O.K.H.). 

blarsted. See blasted. 

blase. Satiated with pleasure. From 1819 until 
ca. 1860, s., but ea. 1860-1*900 coll. ; th<*r(‘after S.F. 
Byron uses the term, but its popularity c-ame cu. 
184(M, when two version.s of the Fr. farce, 
UHorn me Blase, were played on t he London sta'je. 
—2. Hence, com-eited ; ])rctentioiis : Cliaitt-r- 
hou.se; irom ca. 1910. 

blase. A eonecited or jiretentious ])er.'-on : 
Charterhouse: trom ca. 1910. Ivk hla'it, 2. 

Hence : 

blase, V. To bo conci'ited ; put on ‘ snlo ’ ; 
Charterhouse : from ca. ltth» 

blasby. Esp. a hlasLy dai/, wretched ueatlu'r; 
nautical coll. (— 1887) ex diai. Itlasby. yusly, rain\ 
(1788). Baumann. 

blast. To curse and swear (mt ratvsitively / : 
coll. in late C. 19. S.F. : from ca. 1850, m gen. 
use (orig. military) ; foreshadowed in ('. 17. 

[blast I A curse. Oaths, unless the\ consist oi 
words already s. or coll., are often neither s. nor eo!l. 
though thoy vi'rge on the latter.] 

blast, at (or in) full. (Hard) at work; coll.; 
from ca. I860; now bordering on 8.E. E\ the hi. 
sense (— 1800). 

blasted. As a euphemism for bloody, it has m* 
jilace here, but as a low exphdivc adj., violently 
coll, and — ‘execrable ’, it is in point. From ca. 
1740. (Cf. the ensuing pair of enines.) The 
spelling blarsted is sujierfluous : nobody I'xeejit a 
rustic, i.e. in dial., so draws out. the a -and even 
then the spelling should lay not blarsted but blaa'rted. 

blasted brimstone. A harlot: ca. 1780 l85o. 
Grose, Jst ed. Cf. : 

blasted fellow. An abandoned rogue : ca. 1760- 
1830 ; cf. Clu'slcrfield s ‘ the ino.st notorious blasted 
rascal in th<‘ world ’, in a letter of dan. 8, 1750. 

blat. To talk much: s. (— 1923) ex 18-20 
dial, blate, bleat, to roar, to talk wildly. Matichon. 

’^blater. A shc(>p ; (J. 18- mid-19 c. Lvtton. A 
corruption of bleafer. Sec bleating.- 2. A calf: 
c. : mid-C. 18-19. Grose, 2nd ed. 

blather. See blether, blatherskite. See blether¬ 
skate. 

blatter. (Gen. in passive.) To strike, assault: 
Glasgow: C. 20. Prob. ex dial, blatter (gen. 
blather), to splash or befoul. 


Blayney’s Bloodhounds. (Military) the Eighty- 
Ninth Foot, from ca. 1881 the 2nd Battalion of the 
Hoyal Irish Fusiliers: from 1798, during the Irish 
llehellion. Blaync'y w^as their colonel : ami lliey 
excelled in tracking the n'hel.s. Also known as 'I'be 
RolUckers, for they bore them.selves jovially, 
swaggeringly. 

blaze a trail. Lit.. S.K. and orig. (— 1737) r.S. 
Fig., C. l*.>-2() : coll, at iirst but soon S.E. and 
soon anglii'ised. 

(blaze away ami) blaze away I Look sharp ! 
Work hard ! Later (ef. Jire airay /) go ahead ! 
(kill. : from ea. 1825 in the indieativi'and from ca. 
18.59 as an adjuration. Ex the rajiid tiring cif 
cannons and rifles. 

blazer. A (light) sports jaeki't : 1889. Orig. the 
bright .scarlet jacket of tlie Lady Margaret Boat Chih 
of St. .luhn’s College, Camlindge. Coll. ; in C. 2l>. 
S.E. FiiikIi in 1885 : ‘ Harkaway turns u[» clad lu 
what he calls a blazer, which makes him li»ok lik( a 
nigg(‘r minstn'l out. lor a holiday.'- -2. A homl*- 
kctch ; a molt ar-boat ; naval: C. 19. I‘>o\\cu. 

blazers. Spectacles: ( ockni'V ( lS87); oh. 

Baumarui. fix tlw sun thcrctrorn rctleitcd. 

blazes, d'hc hneht ilollics of flunkeys : ox the 
epi'.odi' ol Sam W cllcr and I he ’ swarrv lu I )n Lens's 
rickii'irk l‘<rfieos. Ob, ('t : 

blazes I -V i'oreibie (‘xelamation : from tiift 
I839's. J'ix the llame.s of hell. 

blazes, drunk as. E\e-'<-dingly drunk : from ( 1 . 
186(». Btihaps not from (ij.v.) but a lolk- 

etymoh>gy eoirujition oi drunk as bbnzi).'., ea. l8.3(» - 
6*9, a plira.se arising from a least held in honour of 
8t, Blaize, b.'arafs b. iiig llic jiarlleipaiit-. S^e 

E. cV H 

blazes, go to. To <lep,iit lumtily ; to di-'apjx ar 
meloflramalleaily : ef. the adjuranou, go t > b(a:e^ ’ 
and to (t the) blazes (c.g. with it) I I'rom the mid- 
I8.39A. .M.'-o in sm h pliiMsis as that in ‘ lb eoii. 

•signed me to hla/.<'s ’ Si'e blazes ! 

blazes, how or what or who the ? I .\n uiteno\<‘ 
coll. liltI'rrogation ; c.g. in On kern. 1838, ' Wlmt the 
blazes IS in the wind now ? ' ((blCO.), and iind, 
18,36. ‘ How the hla/es you can stand tiie head-work 
you do, is a mysterv to me.' Sei' blazes ! 

blazes, like. \’ehem(‘ntlv ; will) ardo', 11 . Fioin 
ea. 1849, eoll A.s in Oisraeli's Sybd, ‘ 'I’ln \ , 

ehecred tin* n'd <-oat.s iikt* hla/.es.' See blazes ! 

Blazes, Old. Tlie devil: from (a. lSf5; ob. 
Cf. bla.zr. (|.v. 

blazing. A coll, intensive adj. (gen. eu(»hemi-.i i- ; 
e.g. lor Idoody), as in a blazing shame : from e-i. 
1889.- 2. Ib'iiee, (of a mone\ imirket that is) 
exceptionally active and good; Stock lixeliange 
eoll. : C. 29. 

^bleached mort. A very lair-c-om[)le\iouc‘d girl : 
mid-C. 18-C‘ariy 19 e. Grose, hst ed. (Cf. the (A 29 
peroxide blonde.) i‘rob. <‘x the mort lay last night 
a-blea-rhing, ‘the wench look.s very fair to Day, A 
Xetr ('anting Diet., 1725. 

bleacher. A maid .servant ; Glasgow'(— l‘.t34). 
blear the eyes of. 'Fo lioodwink, deec-ive, trick : 
C. 14—19 ; eoll. • S.E. by 16. (fliauccu-. Shake¬ 
speare, Scott. Cf. throw dust in the eyes. (O.IhD.) 

bleat. A grumhlo: naval ; laU; (A 19 29. 
Bowen, (’f. : 

bleat. To coinjilain, grumble ; to lay informa¬ 
tion : from ca. 1569. Tliis pejorative implies either 
feebltmess or cowardice or an unpleasant readiness 
to blab. 

♦bleater. A victim of sharp or rook : c.: C. 17- 
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early 19. Dekker. Gtobc.— 2. A sheep: c.: 
C. 17-rarly 19. Broine. (^f. : 

*bleatmg, in C. 17-early 19 c., is an adj. : sheep ; 
as in hlcalitig evil, a shee|) sleal(T ; bleating jtrig or 
rig, Hh(;ej)-stealing ; bleating cheat — a shw.p.—2. 
Among the lower classes, a euphemisra for bloody : 
C. 20. Manchon. 

bleed. Blood, ‘as “ She’ll have his bleed ”— 
usually said of a woman who is rating her husband 
Ware : proNOanan (mostly London) : from ca. 
1890. Cf, bleeding, q.v. 

bleed, v. To extort, overtly or covertly, money 
from ; late C. 17-20, eoll.- -2. V.i. jmrt (fri'cly) with 
money: from ca. 10(10, coll, in C. 19; oh.; little 
used since ca. iHoO. Orvden, 1608, ‘ Hi*, is vehe¬ 
ment, and bleeds on to iourscon? or an hundred ; 
and 1, not willing to tempt fortune, come away a 
moderate winner of two hundred pistoles.’—3. In 
printing, a book bleeds when the margin is so cut 
away that jiortions of the jirinted matter are also 
removed : from ea. 1870 : s. > eoll. > j. But 
since ca. 1920 (also bleed off), one bleeds a book- 
jacket wlu-n th<‘ colours an^ made to run over, i.e. 
apjK'ar to continue beyond the edges.—t. To let out 
water : nautical : late (’. 19-20. F. k H., revised. 
—5. llem e, to let (cask, etc., of e.g. wune) fall in 
order to steal the escaping liquor: c. ; C. 20. 
Manchon. 

bleed a buoy. ‘ To let tlu' water out ’ ; nautical 
coll, (now verging on j.) : niid-(k 19-20. liowen. 
bleed off. See bleed, v., 3. 
bleed the monkey. (Naval) to steal rum from the 
mess tub or vuntkey. C. 19. Cf. suck the vtonkey 
and tap the admiral. 

bleeder, A Sfmr ; low : C. 19- 20 ; oh. Vaux.— 
2. A sov(T« ign : (’. 19 20 s{K>rting, ob.—3. A 

notable dufler : university s,, ca. 1870-1910. 
Hence, gcii.. a bloody tool, ea. 1880-1914.— 
4 lleiH’e (owing to the influence of stlly blcnler), a 
fellow, a man: from ca. 1890; mainly Cockney. 

<'larence Kook. 'I'hf Hooligan Nights. 1899. 
See I’s.say, ‘'J’he Word IUof>dy\ in Words I Cf. 
bleeding, q.v.—n, A jkt.sou whoso blood doe.s not 
coagulate profierly : medical coll. : C. 20. (As a 
jk'i’son siiilcring tiom h:emoiihilia. bleeder is S.K.) 

bleedmg. A low eoll. intensive adj. of little 
meaning : its imjiort is emotional, not mental. 
(Karely used as a euphemism bir bloody.) From 
ea. i8r»7 (O.ICD. Sup.). B<-sant Kiee in Son of 
Vulcan, 1877, ‘ W hen hc' i^n't up to one dodge he is 
up to another, ^'ou make no bleeding t*rror,’ Cf. 
bleed (n.) ami binder, tjq.v. 

'•‘bleeding cully. An ca.sy vict im ; a ready parter 
with money : late 17-late 19 c. Grose, Ist ed. 
Kx bleed, v.. 2. 

bleeding new. t^uite new ; fresh : mid-C. 18-20, 
ob. ; coll, (fro.se, 3rd ed. Kx fish, which do not 
bleed w hen stale. 

[ lihuids. See Slang, pp. 279-80.] 

Blenheim Pippin, the. Lor<l Kandoljih Churchill: 
polilit al iiieknanic : 1883, Entr'acte, April 7. 

I'unmng lliat variety of apjile ; I^ord Randolph, a 
SOM of the Duke of Marlborough (whose family seat is 
Jbenheirn, nt'ar Oxford), was ‘diminutive ’ (Ware), 
bless my (or me) soul I See soul!, bless my. 
bless oneself. Ironical for curse : from ea. 1600 ; 
eoll. After ca. 1800, S.K. ‘ How my Ixird Treasurer 
did bless himself’, Fepys in his diary, April 1, 1665. 
Also, to bless another : to reprimand, scold, curse, 
curse at, sweat at him : coll. > S.K. ; C’. 19-20. 
bless oneself with, not a (penny, shilling, etc.) to. 


rennilesB: from ca. 1650: coll, till ca. 180<J, then S.E. 
Dickens has it. ‘ In allusion to the cross on the 
silver pc-nny ... or to the practice of crossing the 
palm with a piece of silver’, 8.0.J-). In fact a 
proverbial phrase, naiorded in 1540, runs : ?iot a 
cross jeoiri] to bless oneself with (Apfxu’son). 

bless one’s stars. To consider oneself lucky : 
coll, (- 1845). Hood. 

blessed, blest. As eujihemisrn, S.Iv ; as irony, 
eoll, : C. 19-20. Cf. bless cmeself. But blessed if 1 
do ~ 1 certainly won’t, is ‘ pure ’ coll. ; from ca. 
1880. 

blessing. A small surplus of goods given by a 
huckster: late G. 18-19; coll. Grose, 2nd ed. 
Kxtant in dial.—2. A bottle of w hisky given to the 
julot as he left a ship : nautical coll. : C. 19. 
Bowen. 

blether, oce. blather. X'apad or noisy talk ; 
voluble nonsense : eoll, from ca. 1840. The term is 
cx Scottish and Northern dial, and was orig. (M.E.) 
—and still is—a v. Hlather is the earlier form, but 
its use in coll. English is owing to U.S. mflumice. 
Kdw'ard Yates, in Broken to Harness, 18(H : 
‘ There’s a letter , . . from Sir Mordaunt , . . 
jiromisin’ all sorts of things ; but I'm sick of him 
and his blather.’ W. Clark Russell, 1884 : ‘ Mrs. 
O’Brien was blathering about the ixaligree of the 
O'Briens.’ The Pall Mall (Jazette, May 3, 1886: 
‘ Havelock's florid adjurations to his men, the grim 
veterans of the 78lh, bluntly characterised as 
blether.’ Hence blethering, vbl.n. and adj., in ex¬ 
actly corresponding senses : dial. >, ca. 1860, coll. 

blethering. A variant of blithering, q.v. : coll. : 
from ca. 1914. O.E.D. (Sup.). 

bletherskate, o( c. blatherskite. The former is the 
Scottish, the latter the American form : ong. (C. 17), 
Scottish dial. ; > yx'ipuiar in U.S. in 1860 8 and 
coll, m England ea. 1870. 

blew. To inform on, exjiose : mid-C. 19-20, ob. 
H,, 1st ed. Cf. blow v]>on. —2. To cause to disap- 
})t‘ar ; hjh'iuI, waste: fiom ca. 1850; gen. of 
money, as in blew (rue's screw, sejuander one's wage's 
or .salary. ? ex uiea of sending into the sky (VV.). 
The Sporting d'^mes, Ix'tter known as The Jhnk Un, 
June 29, 1889 : 

‘ Isabel and Maudi<' knew the Turf and all it s arts— 
They had often blewed a dollar on a wrong 'un— 
And Eab<‘l one evening met a mug from rural parts, 
An attenuated Juggins, and a long ’un.’ 

blew, adj. An t form of blur, q.v. 

*blew it. To inform to the police : c. (— 1839) ; 
ob. Brandon, 
blewed. See blued. 

blick. See ' Westminster School slang ’. 
bli’me ! See blimy ! (C. J. Dennis.) 

blig. A town boy : seboolboys ; 20. Ex 

Northern dial. Ex dial. blig, a blackguard, a cad 
(E.D.D.). 

bliged. Obiigi'd ; Cockney roll. (— 18s7). Bau¬ 
mann. 

blighted. Eujihemistie for bloody : eoll. : C. 20. 
Maiu'hon. 

blighter. A contemjitible person (rarely of a 
woman) : from ea. 1896. A euphemism (jx*rhaps 
on blithering) for b*gger : W.—2. A ‘ Jonah ' 
actor : theatrical (1898); ob. Ware.—3, A chap, 
fellow : C. 20 ; ex jocular use of primary sense. 

Blighty. England ; home ; military ; recorded 
by O.E.D. (Sup.) for 1916, but in use in India for 
at least five years earlier. Ex Hindustani bilayati 




BLIGHTY 

(Arabic irihiyati), foriMmi, esp. Kuropi'an.—2. 
H('ru‘c, a wound taking oni' iiornc : luiiitarv : troin 
lbir>. Occ. hliyhtii hoy (IbM)). Adj., a.s in Illitjldy 
Irarv, furloiui;}! to : luiiitarv : (roni Idl(>. 

See es]). (),K.I). (Suj).). lb P., and Yule cS: liurncil 
(at hiotfi/, an ('ally Ibrni). 

Blighty !, roll on. ' W hen this liloody A\ar ia 
ov(‘r, I Oh ! liow [ia])]n’ 1 shall lie : a military 
e.]i. of (Manehon ) 

Blighty bag. A small stuH'-hat: issiu'd at tlii' 
('asualty Clearing Stations, wIk'T' soKliers were 
depriv('d of their kit and so had iiothum^ in wliieh 
to earry ]iersonal ladoiiLMiigs : nnhtar\ : 11M.">-1.S. 
F. ik Cibhons. ]']x their ' inaniifaetun' ' in JUiyhty. 

Blighty hut. (t)ne's) honu': nnlilarv : ilU7-lS. 
Cf. liliyhiy. 2. 

Blighty touch, have the. To Ix'lucky ; military: 
19lt>-ll). t'f. JUoihti/. a. 

blim(e)y, oee. blymy ! Abhr. dot hinny (tJod 
blind me) I : mostly CoekiK'V : late tk 
Ikirn'-re J.eland. 

blimey, adj. Se ntimental ; (likewisi' esp. of 
soim.'-) ^ent niiental and popular: ihi'atriea!. mu''ie- 
halls': from ea. 192th M.iuriet' Lnieoln, (>h f 
Dfitnihly, I'.tk'k 

blimp. ‘ A small non-ngid dirigibk' airship ' ; 
ibid: military s. rafiidly • coll., the.u j. Invi'iited 
by Horace Short! (t).H.l). Sup. ; i>. \ Ik). 

blind. The night time: C. 19 eoll. -2. .V fin*- 
text ; trom ca JhtiO. In C. IS, < oil. . thereatier, 

S. K. -d. Among jirmler^, trom ea, isTo, a [lara- 
grajih mai'k, • : ex tlu' lilhiig-up ol thi' 'eye of 
till* rev('rsed 4. A (very) dnink* n bout : tiom 
ea. 1912. H\ hlind ilnoih -d. Se(' blind baggage 
(.Addi'iida). 

blind. To curse : .soldu'i’s' > gi'u, ; fi'om tie- 
late iSStl's. Riphng : 

‘if you're east fir fatigue bv a serg('ant unkind, 
Don t grouse like a woman, nor ( rack on, nor 
lilind.’ 

Kx such curses as hlnid ijour < ii* k ' 2. go le '•(!- 

le.ssly, c.sj). of a motorisi ret Id -d\ sjr'eiling : P.tdd 
(O.E.l). Su]) ). -d. 'J'o ehe.n (a j)ei.x)n) : ( . oi low : 
ca. ISld to. (n.Jc 1). at /uni. \ ., jj S. e.) 

blind, a-d|. In lujiior; tiji-v . C. IT IS e. 
(('f. the S.E. l/hn iuh nnl ) The e. term has, m 
C. 20, ■ .sl.iiig, jiopularised dm mg the \\'. -2. 

See table-cloth. - d. Stc blind ten, 

blind, go (it), ho enler unmlormed or rashly 
into an undertaking. C.S. (1S4S) anglicised ea. 

T, )()0 Piob ('X fiok. r. 

blind, when the devil is. Nev* r : from ea. ibdo, 

oh. , e(/ll. 1 low ( ll, St o> I 

blind alley, 'j’he j/nl//(dinn mnlnhrr: low: 
C. 19 2(1 

blind as a brickbat. Lit. and lig., exeeetlingly 
blind: eoll. ^erculg on S.L. : Dl( kens, jS.TO. 
J'A the C. IT 20 S.L. hiii/>l (i‘< a. hut. ('f. tin* 
idiomalie hln/d as a Inith. as a. Inirruird. as a. tnuh . 

blind buckler. wot-th n jdug tliat, lor use wnh 
hawse jipies. ha^ no jiac-age ItU the ealtle : nautical 
eoll. verging on |. : late (' 19 20. Bowen. 

blind cheeks. The jxist.enor.s : latl'C. IT 20, oh. ; 
ait('r ea. ISOO, eoll. Leeorded first in J>.L., wiio 
adds 'Kiss my lilt mi-chf (ks. Kiss my Ar — ’ ; 
Crose, 2nd ed., has ' Bims blind i hecks ; kiss mine 
a s('.’ (d. ; -/>/(//(/ ('ny/d. d’he s<ime : low; ea. 
1810 4 ) 0 . Lex. JiaL 

blind drunk. Very drunk : from ea. 1830 : coll. 
>, ca. 1890, S.L. itisracli in Sybil, 1845 : ‘ Hung 
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mo if I wasn't blind drunk at the end of it.’ CT. 

hlnnL n., 4. 

blind eye. Tho podix : low: C. 18 20; oh. 
Cf. hhnd <d,u ks. 

blind guard. A guard-post invisible from tho 
ci'iitral watch Iiouso (and thereltire p()])iilar) : 
eoastguardsnien s eoll. : (\ 19. Bowen. 

Blind Hall Hundi'ed (oec. Hundredth), the. The 
Fiftieth llegimenl of Loot : tiom ea. ISSl llie 1st 
Battalion of the Loyal WCst K' uts 11., .‘!i I. ed., 
says ex llu* ophthalmia eoinniou m th- Lcvplian 
eamjiaign, 1801. lienee, liom ea. IS'.MI in t he 
game of liousi-, '50'. 'The regmu nt wa.s also 
known as I'l// Dtrly ILtlJ-ll muind, (|.\., aiul 1 he 
(rolhint Fifhdh, (j.v. 

*blind harper. x\ hegcar that, eountt': f Umg 
blindness, jtlavs the hup or tie luldlt' ; late IT- 
Is e. B. L. ; (dose. 

blind Hookey. .V rr at usk. non ''n-tocratic 
(— 1909); oil. Wan. ‘ < 9i. n s Blind liooke) 
to afli'inpl It." |•'roul .i (an! c mir. 

blmd man pai. officer, rcadeis. om who ihaU 

with ■ blind , i.e iiufci k'l I !\ or ind)4’nrljy 
addressed, letlers . from < a. isul S. .• i oil. - j. 
(S (* D.) 

blind man's holiday, .bight, darkm s.-,: late 
C. id IT I'rotn lik.lO. ili< gloaming early 
e\aniple.s oc. 11! m B.L. and .'swili ('oil , m kit'- 

C 19 2('. s i: 

blmd monkeys to evacuate, lead the. A C. 19 Jo 

(oh ' eoii . impln.itivi of a pl■l.^oIl ,, mabilily to do 
.iny w of 1 !.-\\ bile p-b Appaniitly trom < <i. IS-P) 
.Old in n Icreiiee to l!n' Zo iIock al (dll’d) n- . sec il. 

blind roller. A ongf . um \pei Icd bn: sea in 
oilm wi.itiui . lutmnal ( oi! ; mid!'. 19 2(i 
Bowen. 

blind side. 'I'ln weakest, mo g as''.iiia!ilc hide; 
Ch.apinan, ('oil,; S F. iii (' 19 20 

blind swipmg. sn swipmg. 
blmd ten, twenty, thirty. Ki, 2(>, 3o (< o Hn the 
game of lioiisc . military . (’ 2o B Y 1’. I'.x 
the nought.s ha\i!n: onl\ one ' o’ oi cy, 

blmded with science. A (.p. applied to brawn 
(Ideated by brains: Austiahaii and bew /(.dand : 
C. 29. 

blinder. 'A huge, (Uilmg wa\i hclon' the 
})re-l9l3 (le( pi'iung ot the eliaiim 1 at Dm ban: 
iiiohlly 1 Uirhaii : late ('. I'.i caily 20 INiiman 

—2. S( (• poodler. 

*blinder, take a. To dn : nml C !!• 20 e. ; oh. 

!.(' lake a hhnd k ap m, oi into, the daik. 

blindo. A dnmlon sjirt ( or bout : low ; ea. 
LsbO 1919. Cl.a/f/o 2. 1 b in e, 1 ipsy : military ; 
('. 29. !•'. A' (iibbcais. A sn\p( riny pii'ce : 

C. 29 vagrant-, e. Cl. broad, n. 

blindo. To die : ea. Isdo H>H(. Military ' jtei- 
liaps on ddJ.o, p v., ami ei. hltn/hr, lain a. 

*blmk. A light : e ot ea. IS29 T9 Lgan s 
(Irose. 2. See bit of blink. 3. A ( ig.'iK 11(' .9 ump : 
military : C. 29. 1’. cA (d’hhoiis. It caused one 

to (l(> ho 111 .smoking it. 

blink, like a. Immediately ; HI hut a moiin iit ; 
eoll.; ('.29. L. I'hilhp^ (tppenlieim, 77o Stnn/fjr 
fhnirdtn of Ihilae/ ('//smut, 1 bikT, '.Must have dii'd 
iik(‘ a. blink. I'roh on like 'ten/Luty or in a. flash. 

*blink-tencer. A .seller ol spcelaek'S : imd-Ck 19- 
29(oh.je II., J't ('(1. \']\hlinl:s blinkers, see 
blinks, I, and fence!r). 

blinker. 'I'he ('ye (isib, ol).); pi., syieetaeles: 
eoll. S.L. : from ea. 1T39. 2, A liard blow in 

the eye ; C. 19.-3. A lilackimi'd eye : Norwich b. 
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(- 1800); t. H., 2n(l oc].—4. A chap, fellow: 
late C. 10 20 dial. > (J. 20 h. ('f. bli(jhier, blfr.dcr, 
and bIhiking, jnv)!). ij,H clh'ctivi^ origin. 

blinkers!, blank your. Damn your eyes!: 
jocularly cuplicmiMtic ( 1800); oh. See blinker, I. 

blinking. A verbal eovinter, indicating rnild 
reprohution or men' excitement: from ca. 1800. 

Proh. for bhiukinq, cupliemiHm for bleeding, with 
vowel thinned a.s in bilk W. 

Blinking Sam. Dr. Samuel JohiiHon (1700 84). 

1 )a\vs()n. 

*blinko. An amateur entertainment—gen. held 
at a ‘puh’. (\ : from ea. 1870; oh. ]*erhapM 
hfv'ause it make.-i one bluik ; in form, ef. blindo. 

*blinks. A pair of hpeitaeles: c. ( 1840); 

oh.—2. One wlio hlinks : a coll. ni< knaine : (’. 17- 
20. 

blip. ‘ i '(»sw it ell an aeroplane engine on and off ’ : 
\ii f’oree : from 101,'). !■'. (dhhouH. Blend (*x 

blutk n[> : ora [ktv'u sion of ////>. 

blip-0 ! A diTisive cry at a hoat K coxswain 
colliding with arivtlimg : Wnrcr.Hfrr training-Bhip : 
lat(‘ (’. 10 20. liowen. 

blister. ‘ d’he ant 1 torf>ed(» hiilLu* in a man or 
war • iia\,d: (' 2f>. Bowen 2. .\n ohje^Omnahle 
person: I'hIiIk ,S(ho(»K' : (2<>. Ian Ha^^ 77o 
Lighter Sid* of S< hool L>f(, lltll I’roh. e\ XortluTn 
Ireland, w hero it ha-' Ix'cn in u^e trom before ISOH 
' K I > D ) Srmantieall\ it is to he eomjiari'd with 
blislrrnuj, fj.v. 

blister, V. ’i'o punish moderately ; to line : 
fu'oletarian . from ISttd , oh. Warm—2. 'l'i> 
thrash: (’. 2<i: oh. A 11 Daw.xui 

blister it, them, etc. Blast it. them'.: euphe- 
misl le (‘oil : ispi. 11. (’oekton. 

blistering. A ('Uphemisrn for bbiodg : (‘oil : 
<’ 2(h .Mam lion 

blitherer. A silly fx.l • eoll : (\ 2o. (B. G. 

Wodehonst', Mike, loul* ) Iv\ ; 

blithermg (yen. with idiot). \'oluhly non.smisKnl ; 
heri('(‘ UK rel\ 'arrant ’• coll. (18S‘>) . hv lO.'ltt, 
S.M, (t) K.i). 8iip.) ■'rhinm‘(l form of . . . bbthn, 
with \owel perhaps sugge.sfcd h\‘ drirtUnuj', W. 

blizzard. A sharp or stunning blow ; an over- 
whi'lmmg argument, a Hev(‘re r(‘primand. ('oil.: 
ong. ( 1S;10), r.S. ; anglu‘i.sed ea. I87r>, Init (»h. 

by VXM). S(‘. (sp. r. 11. 

blizzard collar. A woman's high .staruhup collar : 
So(i(‘ty; iSdT, 'I'ltr Ihnlg 1'clfijrapb, ,)an. lf» ; 
t by ld2d. War(‘. ‘Suggestive of cold w<‘atht‘r’. 
*bloak. S(‘(' bloke. 

bloat. ‘ A drowned body. (2) A drunkard. 
(,'l) A coiit'Cmptuous term ajiphed indtsenminately 
to anvbodvA. 11. Daw.son: ? error for bUmter, 
Late r. I!)-20. 

bloated. A lower (1.is.se,s' euphenu.sm for bloodij : 
('. 21). .Manehon. 

bloated aristocrat. .Any man of rank and wealth : 
(‘oll. ; from l a. iSiTO. though adumbrated in 17.‘1I. 
Thaiki'ray. iSbl ; ‘What a bloated aristocrat 
'^riiingamy has become since he got his plaet* ! ’ 
In (’. 20 th(‘ term is blonted plutocrnt, which when 
used K(Tiously is S.K. ; when jocularly, coll. 

bloater. A B.1L8 mrophuu': Air Force: late 

19M-ir). K. A. (libbons. 

bloater, mild. A little dandy, a dandy of no 
account ; low : (). 20. Mam hon. 

bloater, my. Mv darling ; mv man : low : 
C. 20. Ibid. 

blob. A ‘duck's egg’: cricket: coll,: 1898, 
eaya Ware ; 1034, W. J. Lewis, ‘ From the cipher 0 

D.U.K. 


p!acc{l again.st his name on the scoro-sheet ’ ; ulti¬ 
mately ex blob, a blcA, a shajicless mass.—2. A 
glass of Ix'cr : military ; (J. 20. F. h Gilibons.—3. 
Batt{‘r or beggars’ tales: vagrants’ c. (— 1801). 
May hew. ('f. 

*blob, v. To talk, esp. if iruliscrec'tly ; to 
‘patter’: from ea. iHoO; c. Same f»eriod : on 
the blob, })y talking (Mayhew, IKOl). Fx blob. 

blob, get a. To make no sc‘or(‘ : erieki'ters' eoH. : 
1905, Forman (jJalc (W. .1. J^ wis), Fx the n. 
Also make a blob, 1903 (D.F.I). Suji.) ; used fig., 
to makf; nothing, it is likewise coll. : from ea. 1905. 

blob, on the. Si-e blob, v. 

block. A person (‘Ither stupid or liard-hearted : 
(’. 10-20; <‘oll. until (‘a. lOtHt, then S.F. Farly 
examples are olh-red by Udall (in Jxoljdi Jbnstrr 
Jioistrr), Shakespear(‘, Jori.sf)ii. Of. deaf, (lull, etc., 
tuH a bbtck. —2. The head : 0. 17-20. SlnrU-y, (‘a. 
1()37. See also block, lose the. -3 In Scottish e., 
a ]toh(‘(‘man : ns orded for l8t)S (Ware), but prob. 
from ea. 1800.—-1 ' d’he young lady of fine shajie 

who in the mantle dej>artm(‘iir tries on for tlio 
judgment of the lady cu.stomerWare: linen- 
drafjers' eoll. : ('. 20. 

block, v.t. Have intereourse with a woman: 
C. 20 . low.—2. See blocking. —3. See block a hat. 
—4. (U.sually block a pub.) To oc(‘upy, or nmiain, 
long in: non ari>toeratK‘ (— 19<l9). Ware, ‘ G(‘n, 
said of a sot . 

block, a chip of the same or (same) old. Of the 

same character; with inherited eharactensties, 
<’oll.: 17-'20. In a sermon, ^andei^on, 1()27 : 

‘ Am 1 not a child ol the same Adam, a vess('l of 
th'‘ same eiav, a chip of tlie sam«‘ blo(‘k wilii him ? ’ 

/n.F.D) 

block, barber’s, ’fhe head: from ca. 1.820; in 
s. ott.—2. ABi.). an over dressed man ( — 1870, oh.) 
Both «‘X the wood(‘u block on winch barbers dis¬ 
played a w ig. 

block, do in the ; o(‘c. do one's block. Sc‘e 
bl(x;k, lose the. 

block, do the. To Jiroim'na.lc : 1809. Marcus 

('lark(‘; Melbourne s. by 189(1, g(‘n. Au-'trahau 
eoll. Fx the fa^}uonallle block of buildings in 
Collins Stieet between Swanston and j'di/alvc‘tli 
Stre<‘ts. Morris,- 2. Hence, oa //k LoG.-, firoinenad 
ingthus; Australian coll. : 189t), Th( Julv 1 7 

block, lose (or do in) the ; ovo. do one’s bicck. 

To b(‘('orm‘ angr\. excited, diffid(‘nt . Australian 
(— 1910). C. J. Dennis, who has al-o ktcp the 
fdork, to n‘mji.m dispassionate. 

block, off one’s. Panicky ; crazy ; occ., angry : 
lat<‘ C. 19-20. F. A' (dbbons. block, n., 2. 

blcxtk a hat. ‘ To kiio(‘k a man'.s hat down over 
his cv<‘s11., 3rd cd. : from ca. 1800. P(‘rhajis 
(>x fdork, tlio head. 

block and fall. Irritably drunk : Anglo-Irish : 
C. 20. 

block-house. A jinson : ca. 1020-1840, hut not 
gen. hefon' late C. 18. (B.F. con.sidcrs it to c.) 

Farli(‘r. S.F. : a fort : cf. G.W. usa^e 
block-ornament, blocker. A snuill jucic of 
inferior meat disjilava’d on a lmt{‘hcr's block : eoll, : 
fiom ca. 1845; sliglitly ob.-^—2. A (juct'r-looking 
IK'rson : from ca. IStiO ; f. 

block with a razor, cut a. (Often blocks for o 
bhirk.) To try m a futile or incongruous way : 
(‘oll. Goldsniitli, 1774. ()b. 

blocker. A )H)wl(‘r bat; mainl\- st()rt‘,s and 
hatters'; C. 20. (dohn Brophy. Waierpont, 1934.) 
— 2. See block-ornament. 
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blocking. (Parliamentary) the preventing or 
postponing of a bill being passed, esp. of its being 
voted-on after 12.,’10 at night: 1884; coll. > j. 
> S.E. (S.O.D.) 

*bloke ; in mid-C. 19, oce. bloak. Occ. eon- 
teniy)tnous ; occ. a term of addn'ss among sailons. 
A man ; o chap, hdlow (— 18.‘19). Until ca. 1800, 
o. ; until ca. 1900, low. Pre-1870 examples: 
Brandon (in ‘ Ducange Anglicii.s’), Mayhew, Sala, 
Kingsley, Oiiida, Miss Braddon, James Clrt*en- 
wood. Also, 2, a lovi'r (‘Sally and her bloke’. 
Ware) : from ca. 1880. And, .‘1, in 0. 20 Navy, a 
man’s (passive) male : 4, in late C. P.M'arly 20 
universities, an ‘ outsider ', a book-grublier, aa 
Ware notes. Perhajis ex Butch Wo/;, a fool, or 
(via Romany) ex Hindustani, /o/'C, a man ; Weekley 
thinks that it derives ex Shelta (Irish tinkers’ c.). 
Note, however, tlic slightly earlier gloah, q.v. ; 
though, of course, gloal' may well ilerive ex Shelta. 

bloke, the. The commander of one’s man-of- 
war: naval: late ('. 19 20. l>()\\en. 

♦bloke with the jasey, the. Th(‘ judge: c. or 
low H. (“ 1874). H.. Oth «‘d. Ex Wo/r, 1. 

blondie or -y. A bloiub* girl : non-aristocratic 
and non-culturcd coll. ; from ca. ]92o. 

♦blone. A corruption of bloii'tn, q.v. (Egan's 
Grose.) 

blonked. See blanked. 

[blood, by itself or in combination with Gods, 
in oaths : all t by 1900.] 
blood. A fast or a fopjash man : C. 10-carly 19. 
coll. Now literary and archaic.-—2. University and 
Public Schools’ ; a senior held to b<‘ a si'tter of 
fashion and manners: from ca. 1880.—8. Hence, 
a passenger favourably ri'garded : ships' stewards’ : 
C. 20. Bowen.—4. Money : coll. : C. 18-19.— 
6. A w'all-fiower: low, mostly London: late 
C. 19-20; slightly ob. are. Cf. bug, n., 3: 
likewise cx the colour.- (». A ‘penny dreadful’: 
naval (— 1909). Ware. -7. Hence, any ‘ thriller ’: 
gen. public : from ca. 1918.—8. A tliird-ela.ss shot: 
military: late U. 19-‘20 ; ob. U. &: Gibbons.-— 
9. A blood orange : fruiterers' and grocers’ coll. : 
late ('.19 20. 

blood, l)<prive of money: ca. 18<)0-1910. 
Hawdey Smart. 1884. Cf. hired. 

blood, adj. J’ashionablr ; distinguished: Public 
Schools'; late (b 19 2<b P. (jl. Wodihouse, Mtk«, 
1909, ‘ You might think if was the blood thing to 
do to imitate him.’ Ex blood, n., 2. 

blood, in anfl out of. \ igorou.s, weak. C. 19-20 
hunting s. ex hunting j. 

blood, young, fu. 20 poJillcal.) A youthful and 
vigorous member of a fiarty. 

blood and entrails (more gen., guts). The red 
ensitrn : nautical : la(<‘ C. 19 29. Bowen. 

blood and guts alderman. A jiompous man ; a 
man with a large ‘ corporation ’ : C. 19. 

Blood-and-lron. Bismarck a coll., journalistic 
nickname (— 1887); virtually t- Baumann. Ex 
his doctrine. 

blood and ’ouns I I.e. Cod’s blood and wounds : 
C. 18-19. 

blood and thunder. A mixture of jiort wine and 
brandy : ea. 1899 19](). Ex colour and elfect, 
reap. (The phraso was orig. an oath.) 

blood and thunder tales. Low -class, sensational, 
over-adventurous fiction : ? orig. U.S. ; in England 
from ea. 1885, ('oil. (T. airfuls, penny drm-dJuUf, 
shillluj ,‘ilioekcrs. 

blood ball. ’ The butchers’ annual hopscr [.'ftV j. 


a very lusty and fierce-oyed function’: I^ondon 
trade: late C. 19-20 ; virtually t- B'are. Cf. 
bung ball, q.v. 

biood>boat. A fally-hoat: naval ; late 0. 19-20. 
Ex high prices charged.—2. A particularly hard 
sailing shij) with a brutal afterguard : nautical 
coll. : mid-('^. 19 20. Bowen. 

blood-curdler or -freezer. A thrillintr, esj). a 
‘creepy’ narration or incident: (toll., from en. 
1870. Cf. blood-arid thunder tales, shiliing shockci, 
thriller, and blood, n., b and 7, 

blood for blood. In kind : tradesnu'n’s, esp. in 
purchase and payment ; from ca. 1780; ob. 
Gro.se, 2nd ed. (With deal.) 

blood for breakfast I (, there’s). A naval v.p. 
(late (b 19-20) in refercm'c to thc! admiral's or 
captain’s morning temper if il is bad. Bowen. 

Blood-Hole, the. A Pofilar theatresyx'fuabsing in 
midodrama : East London : ea. 1889 1914. War^-. 

blood on the bullet. A musketry instnietors’ e.p. 
intimating that a bnlh't should, if yiossible, have 
a lleshv liillet : 191;'); ob. E. Hibhons. 

blood or beer ! A London streets’ jocular e.yt. 
= tight or pay for such reln shtncnl ' : ea. 1999 
15. Ware. 

blood-red fancy. A n'd silk Imndkerelnef 
(—- 1839, ol).) : l)o\ing world. Brandon 
blood-stained. A (b 29 (mamlv yiost-fJ.W.) 
facetiou.s alt-ernai i ve, rarely euphemistic, for 
bloody, adj. 

blood-sucker. A la/.y bdlow involving his sliq» 
mat(‘S III additional work : nautical coll. (— 18(»7). 
Snivth. 

Blood-Suckers. The Sixty-'I'lnid Ib'giment of 
Foot, now- -and sinee ea. 1881 -tli<“ Ist Battalion 
of the Manelu'sti'r KeL.dnu'nt ; militaiy ; from ca 
1899 ; ob. 

blood-worm. A sausagt* ; es}). a lilaek ymdding : 
proletarian London: ca. 18.")9-1910. Ware. 

bloody, adj. A low coll. inlMisive, ong., and 
still oee.. connoting dct(‘,s1 at ion : from cai. 181(1 
Lcr. Hal., ISil, ‘ favourite word used b\ the 
thieves in swearing, tis bloodv eyes, bloody rascal ’ ; 
Egan, 1823, added: ‘ Irish'. Htirintj: tin* G.W., 
an adj. of all work, often u.sed with a syilendid 
disregard for congruity. Ex and cf. : 

bloody, adv. (In mid-('. 17 18, gen. hlnodg 
drunk.) Also a low (‘oil. int«'nsiv(‘; mt\ 

(b 17-29, but resficctabli' till ca. 1750. In (b 17, 
there w'UH an undm'toiK* of violence, in early ('. 18 
(cf. blood, n., q.v.) of liiL'h but roisf(‘ring birth; 
from ca. 1759, neutral ethically and socially, but 
(until ca. 1929, at lea.st) objectionable ;i*sf,heti('ally. 
(4nJy sinei* the G.Ub has it, in y)ost-1899 clays, heen 
at all gen. written in lull. Then' is no need for 
ingenious etymologies : the idea of blood sulliees. 
For both adj. and adv., s(‘e E. & H., O.E.JL, 
Weekley’s Adjectives and his Words Aveient and 
Modern, Robert Graves's Lars Porsena in th(‘ n'visc'd 
ed,, and esp. my Words ! ; the last contains a 
2,9(M>-w'or(l essay on the subject.—2. Jt is often 
inserted, as in ahso-bloody-lutely, hoo-bloody-rah, 
not bloody likely : C. 29. Manchon. 

bloody back. A soldier : fK'j ora live : late C. 18- 
early 19. Grose, Ist cd. Ex tlio scarlet unifonn. 

bloody carpet bags of, make. To mutilate, e.g. 
with a razor: imported (~ 1999) into Liverpool 
from U.S. ; ob. Ware. Many c,ar|K t bags are red. 

Bloody Claverse. Graham of Claverliouse, Vie- 
count Itundee (1943-89). Dawson. 

Bloody Eleventh. Thc Eleventh Regiment of 
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Foot, now—and Hinco ca. 1881—the Devonshire 
Krf^iiriODt : military : C. 19-20, oh. Ex. the bloody 
batlhi ol Salamanca in the Dcninsular War ; they 
had already Huffered bcavdy at Fonbmoy. 1 )aw.son. 

*bloody end to me ! ; I wish my bloody eyes 
may drop out if it is not true ! ; God strike me 
blind I Thievca' oaths recorded in E{»an’s Grosi', 
1S2;{. 

bloody flap. That single red lla^» which is the 
signal lor close action ; naval : C. 19-20; ob. 
Bowen. 

Bloody Forty (or b.f.), the. A criminal p^ang 
iiilcshng the Liverpool Docks in Ibo IHoO’s: 
nautical coll. It was ‘ brokim up by Cajitain 
Samuels ol the Drmdnrnigkt ' (Bow'en). 

bloody jemmy. An uncooked bht‘e]>'s head .* ca. 
1810-1914. \au\, 1812; H., Ist (‘d. Also known 

as a sangitituirii Jamfs and a rnoinitain pecicrr. 

Bloody King's. That red-bruk church (St. 
Mary's the Less) in Barrnvell which resembles 
King's College Chtipcd in ari-liil-eeture : (’ambridge 
University : late C. 19-20. Cl. ViVoo//?/ Mary’s. 

Bloody Mackenzie. Sir G. ^Mackenzie (Ihim-Ol), 
a law yci' bittiT again.st the Covenanters. Dawson. 

^ Bloody Mary. Du<'en Mary of Ihigland (d. ir,r)8). 
Ex lh('. pcrhccut lori.s she allowed. (This nu kname 
soon :• an historical and theological counter, a 
mere Hobn(|uet of ‘ lh<‘ Swan of Avon tvpto) 
Bloody Mary’s. ‘ Tiie red-bnek chun h. St. 
Paurs, resembling St .Mary’s in (;aml)ndee. the 
UniverMts chur<li V li. revised: Catnl.ndge 
University ; late (k 19 2(b 
bloody (or B.) Monday. Tlie tii>t day of vaca 
tion, set aside lor the detention and punishment of 
olVenders : schoolboys' (ong. Winchester) ; ca. 
ItiTd 1770. O.L 1). Contrast hhuk .Moadat/. 

Bloody Pirates. A goodnatur<‘d South-Sea.s 
nickname for Burns, Philp & Co., the big ht< amMiip 
tirni of tlie Pacitic : C. 20. Ihinning B.V.'s, a« 
they are also called. 

bloomer. A mistaki' : Australian and English 
(~ 18S9). Barivre Iceland. I’erhajis a ‘blend’ 
of hloainiiig ftlor. 

bloomeration. Illumination : Dmdon iIhUTate ; 
1897 ; oh. and. jirob., never gen. Ware. 

bloommg. (<bc. euphemistic- -cf. hlcrding —fir 
bloody.) A mild mteii'^ive adj. and adv. ; et. 
bally, bhiiktiig. 'I’lie S.().D. dates the earliest 
instance at 1SS2 ; the usage was foreshadowed 
early in C. IS. Its popularity in the iSSO's was 
owing largely to Alfred G. \ anc«’. the eoniic singer. 

Bloomsbury Birds. ‘ Ilot-.spinted recu.sants’, 
(he disci]»le.s of ‘ corner-rnicliing jin'ests ’ ; London 
ecclesiastical circles : ca. 10:10 -90. llacket (wiiose 
}>lirases they are). 

*bloss, blowse. A wench ; a low harlot; the 
foriniT ciTtainly c. always, the latter jirob. a r. 
word at one ynTiod. Thcs(> semse.s date from late 
C. 17. Prob. ex blowse, 2, q.v., but not luifiossibly 
abbr. bU^ssom. Cf. blower, q.v.—2. ‘ A Thief or 
Shop lift B.K. : e. of late C. 17-early 19. Prob. 
an exteiiKion of sense 1. 

blossom-faced, bloated ; blossom-nose, a tippler : 
lower classes’ : mid-C. 19-20 ; oh. 

blot one’s copy book. A C. 20 coll. : to make a 
mistake, a faux j}a^, a bad impression. Ex elemen¬ 
tary seliool. 

*blot the scrip. To put in w riting : mid-('. 17- 
18; prob. 0 . Hence bkU the senp and jark it, to 
stand engaged ; Ikj bound for anyone : late C. 17- 
18 c. dark — a, or to, seal. 


blotto. Drunk: from ca. 1005. P. G. Wode- 
house, of a drunken man, ‘ He was oiled, l>oiled, 
fried, plastered, whilHed, sozzled, and blotto.’ 
Ex the porousness of blotting-pap(.‘r, possibly sug¬ 
gested or influenced by Komaiiy wotto, intoxicated. 

blouser. ‘ To cover uj>, to hide, to render nuga¬ 
toryto mislead: ca. 188(1 1914. Pilx the Er. 
workman's blouse. Ware. ‘ Proljably in an auti- 
Gallican spirit ’. 

blow. In c., goods, csp. in bite the blow : late 
C. 17-18. B.E., Grose.—2. A Hhillmg : ca 1870- 

1910, low\—:L A sfiree, drunken frolic : Oxford 
and Cambridgi', ea. 18()O-70.—f. A bn alhing- 
.space : coil., C. 19-20. Cf. get a blow, to get a 
breath of frc*sh air, or a eonsiderahle ex/>ONure to 
wind : from ea. 1890 ; coll.—5. A copulation : 
from the man s Ktandj>oint: C. 20. IVrliaps ex 
b. A harlot: c. or low s. (— 182:i) ; t by If^OO. 
Egan’s (irose. Ahbr. blowcn. —7. A warning . 
secret infirination : (*. (— 1920). O.ILD. (Sup.). 
Ex blow, V., 2.—8. (Also cold blow if csp. windy.) 
A taxi-cab rank: taxi-drivers': from ca. 1925 
Ex the foo<l or the rest one can get there.—9. A 
smoke ; esp., a cigarette : c. : from ca. 1920. 
James Curtis, The (hit Kid, lOJO. 

blow, V. To fuinc', storm, speak angrily : C. 10 
2(h coll. (O.E.D.) In later (J. 19-20 tin- term, in 
it.s first two nuances, has, afUT nearly a century of 
obsolescence, been revived by conlaet with Aus¬ 
tralia and America, where, a.s ‘ to boast ’. it had— 
and lias—a second life.—2. To inform, give iiiforma 
tion (v.t. ah.solute, in B.E., but g'-ii. with wp or 
upon, later ai<)’ from ca. 1570; S.E. till ea. iOOo, 
coll, till C. 10. tlic'n 8. ‘ I)—n me, if 1 don t blow 

. . . I'll tell Tom Neville,’ Leigh Hunt, (S.O.D.i 
- -J. The euphemistic blow [me I) is aUo us« d as a 
low jocular coll. to curse, swear at (often with 
jtnsi lerise blowrd), v.i. and v.t. : Isilo, Marryal, 
‘If 1 do, blow me!’ (C.K.I).). Dec. blou- vie 
light !, t by 1920 ; blow vte up !, current ca. 1780 
Ik: 10 (Gcorgi‘ Parker), blow it ' : mnl (J. 19-20 

(ef, blast it .').—4. Spend, lo.se moni'v : s- e blew. 
—5. I niven-ity, oec. as go on the bhiw : to indulge 
in a sprc'C : C. 19.—t). \\ inche^ter Collegt', (’. lit 
to blusli (a corruption or a variant of bl>>. 
(j.v,).— 7. In C. 20 c., to go away, (‘Sp. if quutly 
and cjuieUly.—8. AUo, v.i., to ‘ blow the gall 
(v.t. with to): e. : (A 20. Wallace, Kooiii J3. 
Cf. sense 2.—9. To open (a safe) by the use of 
powder: c. : late C. 19-20. James Sjicmser, 
19:14. 

blow I Go away ! ; lower elas.M’:,’ (— 19:i5). 
Ex blow. V., 7. 

blow a cloud. To smoke* a cigar or a })ipe : coll., 
verging on S Iv : late Lk 18—19. Tom M»n.)ie, 1S19. 
(In late C. 17 IS, raisi a cloud — to smoke* a [)ipe.) 

■"blow a tank. T<) dynamite a safe* : j)cx->t G.IV. 
Xcw Zt*alanci c. 

blow-along, roll-along tub. A full lined .sailing, 
ship: clipper-ship sadors coll. : mid C. 19-20 
oh. Bowen. 

blow-book. A book containing indelicate pic¬ 
tures : C. 18, coll. The Post June 8, 1708. 

blow great guns. To blow a violent gale ; from 
ca. 1840; coll. Hugh Miller. Dec. b.g.g. and 
,^ynaU arms, ■!■. 

blow hot and (jold. To vacillate ; be* t n acheroua : 
mid-C. l(>-20 ; coll, till ca. 1800, then S.E. 

blow-in. To arrive^ ; enter (v.i.) ; coim*. blow- 
in. on (a jierson), to visit. Coll.; C. 20. From 
U.S.A. 
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blow (in) a bowl. To do a confirmed dninkard : 
C. Id (? early 17); coll. Barclay, 1515. (O.K.D.) 

blow in one’s pipe. To Spcmi money : low : ca. 
1870 11)20. Vi. bhw, 4. 

blow it! ; blow me (tight) ! ; blow me up ! 
Sec blow, V., d ; for lat, see also blew it. 

blow off my last limb (or wind) ! I swear that's 
true ; nautical (— 11)211). INlanchon. 

blow off steam. To work, talk, .swear, etc., 
hard, as a ‘ .safety-valve ’ : from ea. IS.'IO ; coll. 
Marry at. 

blow off the line. To lose in a conO'st : mdilary : 
G.W. (F. & Gibbons.) 

♦blow off the loose corns. ‘ T(. Lie now and thrni 
with a Woman’, B.F. : late G. 17 inid lS; c. 
Cf. blow the (jwinnl'icls, (|.v. 

blow one's bazoo. To boast, ‘show off’ : ca. 
1870-1010. Ex hutch bnz>i bdium, trumj)et. 

blow one’s hide out. To eat heavily : low coll. 
(•— 1857); ob. ‘ Ducance AiiLdicus.’ 

blow-out. A lu'avy meal : from ca. 1820. Bt*o, 
182:1; Scott, 1824.—2. V., blow otnsdf out: 
Barham, 18;_17 ; 11., 1874, ‘ Sometinu's the exjires- 
8ion IS, ''blow out your batis -2. In c., to steal 
(something) : late (’. 10-20 ; ob. 

blow sl^ high. To scold, or blame, ino^t ve¬ 
hemently : ? orig. U.S. and anglicised ca. lOOO. 

♦blow the gab or gaff. 4 b reveal a secret : in 
C. 18, c. (as in (frosi'. Ist e<i.) ; then, alwa\s with 
gaff, low s., as in Marryat. 

blow the grampus. (Xautii'al) to throw cold 
water on a man asleep on duty: ('. 10 20; ob. 

♦blow the groundsels. To 'hi' with a woman 
on tht* floor : ('. 17-18 ; c. lu B.E. blnw-(tff on . . . 

blow-through, have a. (Gf a man) to coit : low : 
G. 20. 

blow together. To make in a slovenly way: 
tailor^' ; from ca. 1850 ; ob. 

blow-up. A discovery, disclosure : coll. : late 
C, 18-early It). Gro.se, 2nd e<l.- -2. A.scolding: from 
ca. is:}',).' More gmi. (1S:}1)) blowing-up. Ex: - 
3. V., to scold : 1827, Lytton, but }>rob. earlier. 

—f. A puarrel (tem[)orary) ; from ca. 1880.- 5. To 
accost (a pcr.son) : New Zealandcr.s : G. 20. Ex 
sense :}. 

blow upon. To betray: G. 15-lt), coll. To 
make public ; G. 17-19. To discredit : G. 17 19, 
coll. 

blowed, be. Euphemistic when bloired — 
damned ; otherwise, low coll. From the inid- 
18:i0’s. l)u kens, lS:}f), ‘You be Idowaal.’ Gf. 
bh)u\ v,, .‘1 : (j.v. N.B. ; in late G. 19-20, bloiifd 
IS, execyd in thi-^ yihrasc, considered sol. for blown. 

♦blowen ; blowin(g). A woman, (‘SJ). a harlot : 
c. : rc^p. late (\ 18-19 (Gro.se, 2nd eil.) and late 
G. 17 c.irlv 19 (B.E.). Borrow, in his liomayio 
Ldvo-l/i , says : ' Signifying a sister in debauchery 
. . . the Bcluni of the Syianish Gyjisies ’. 

blower. A boa.^tcr ; a very talkative jK‘r.son. 
Australian (and U.S.) : from ca, I8b0 ; ob.—2. In 
late G. 17-lS c., a mistn ss ; a whore, as in Goles, 
1()7(). In G. It) e., a girl : yiejorativcly oj)]). to 
jomrr, q.v. A variant of blowen, <|.v. Brandon. 
—:}. A yiiyw : low' (-1811); t by 1890, Lex. 
Bal. —f. The Blower, flu* Ilolfdim (Jiublic-house): 
low: ea. 1820 50. Bee.— 5. In G. 20 e., a tele¬ 
phone. Glia lies E. Leach.- <). lienee, a telephone* 
or a telegraph for tin* transmission of racing news : 
low (-- ID.'io). 

blower and striker. A harti ofbee r ; e‘^y)., a 
‘ bucko’ mate: nautical : late G. 19-20. Bowen. 


blowhard. A boaster: Australian: 1880. In 
U.S. (1855; oh.), an adj., whence jirob. the n. 
—2. Whence, a blustering olVicer, of no use with 
his lists: sailing-shi]) seamen's: from ca. 1885. 
Bowt'ii. 

blowing, vbl.n. Boasting: from ea. 1800. 
Trollojie in Australia and New Zealand, 187.'}, ‘A 
line art much cultivati'd in tlu* colonics, for which 
the colonial phrase of “ blowing " h.is been creati*d ’. 

—2. Se(* blowen. 

blowing marlin-spikes(, it's). (It is) a full gah*: 
nautical coll.; mnbG. It) 20. Bowen, l.e. the 
gale IS strong i*nough to lift a marlm-spike (or 
almost). 

blowing of a match, in the. In a moment : 
coll., mo''tly London (- 1887); ob. Jtiiumunn. 
blowing-up. See blow-up, 2. 
blown in !, look (or see) what the wind has. See 

who ha.s arn\(.*tl ! : jocular coll. : G. 20 

blOWSabella. A country wem h : G. 18; coll. 
Suggested by the character in Gay's yioi'in. The 
Shepherd's \\ iek. ('f. blousulindti, which likewise 
ha.s a coll, .savour. 

blowse, blowze. A beggar's trull ; a wi'nch : 
lat<* G. 10-18: (‘itlu'r c. or low* s. Ghapman m 
.1// I'ooT. Gf. hios.s, (j.v.—Gf. 2, a slatti'rnly 
woman: G. Iti l8. 

blub, d'o wec]). esf) of children : midC. 19 20. 
Ex to blublnr 2, AKo. to wet witli wccpini': 
coll.: 180), Tarras (()E.1>.). Ex e(iunalcnl 
blubb, r. 

♦blubber, 'rin mouth: in G. IS <*arly It), ; 
then (but in (2t* td) ). *>. .1 Site ('(tntinff Ihtt, 
1725; Gro.si . Bt ed. 2. A woman s brcti^t.^. ; 
low : late G, 2t>, i sf> in .''port bluhbi r, to expose 
the brca.sts. (Iriise, 2nd ed 

blubber, v. d'o weep I l]usi\I ly, noi'-iK • G 15- 
20 Gntil ca. 1800, S.E , then coll. Smolliit. 
Scott. ((len. pi'jonit i\e ) 

blubber and guts, ob(sit\ ('. lo 20, ob , low. 
Gf. : 

blubber-belly. .V f.d (M ison: (’. 19 20, low 

(“oil. . ob. ( 4 prceediriL' cut r \ . 

blubber-headi ed). (A) looh.sh (jicr-on); G. 19 

20. ob. Mo.stlv nautical 

blubber-hunter. A whaling-lup ; pejorativo 
n.'intictd coll. : mid-G 19 20 Bowen. 

blucher. W'lnchc.stcT Golirgc ; a pn li ct in Indf 
j)ower : ca. IS.'IO 191.7. .Also, a non-fin\ il'-oed 
cab jilying at railway stations- la. l8.7n lOiKi. 
Ex the Prussian tield-mar--hal, who arrived some¬ 
what lat.e at the liattle of Waterloo. 

bludge. T(» use a bludgeon: 1*921, Galsworthy, 
The White Munlop. 

♦bludgeon business. See swinging the stick, 
♦bludgeoner. A liarlot’s bull\ ; u bawdy lumse 
chueki*r-out : e. (— 1852); ob. Also, in lato 
C. 19 20, bind tier. 

♦bludger. A thief ajit to use a bludgeon, i.o. 
violence: c. ; from ca. 1850. 11., 1st ed, 2. S(‘o 

bludgeoner. 

[blue. This word, in the S.E., (*oll., and s. of 
C. 18-*2(.)—it IS rar(^ Ix-fon* ca. 1700 -jilays a protean 
and almost intangible y»firt, for it< exjiress(‘K a gamut 
of oyiinums and emotions. Idir an excellent gen. 
introduction on the subject, sic F. A 11. at blue.] 
blue. The Blue Squadron ; from ca. 17))0; orig. 
naval and coll. ; in C. 19, gen. and S.E. Sei* tlm 
note at >idmir<il of the blue.-Si. A ‘ blue stocking ’ : 
1788, Mrne. It’Arblay ; after ea. 1800, coll. Byron, 
in Don Juan : ‘ The Blues, that tender trilxj, who 
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fiijih oVr sonnets ’ ; ‘ Cutnnert * : * Elizabeth, 
the v(‘ry \hr^i;in C^tiieen of JMlu's Ifence blue -~ 
Icmiih^ learmne ; -j- by HlOO : Byron, ‘a twili^rht 
tin^(? ol blu(i’.—.‘b A seholar of (Jlinst’s llos])ital ; 
abbr. hlu(-roal boy: fioin ca. ]K2(); f.—f. A 
jxjhct'Tnan ; from ca. IHUb. (’f. bolflc and bay, 

nxin ill. blur, etc.- 5. A compromis** Ix'tween 1 b(‘ 
half f)int and the yunt. |)ot : public-honse, ca. 1870- 
moo.— t>. (Icn. (fit Don's blur. for election to 

an Oxfoi'd or (Jainbndyre team in a major intcr- 
iini\crsily spoil, or t'onifM-t it ion ; tnid-C. 10-20: 
soon coll. ; in 1*0, S.fb 'J'he O.xford colours are 
dark, the ('ambridt'e heht, blue. 7. ((b'n. ])1.) A 
bliiejackel : nau1i<al coll.: inid (b 10 2(> ; ob. 
lb)U en. 

blue, V. Blush: early B. IS. At Wiruhestir 
(!ollcy;e in (b 10. Swift, in Wo 'Jalhr, ‘ If a \*jrf:in 
lilnshcs, we no longer cry she blues. --2. To sficnd, 
W'asl<“ : mid (’. 10 2<b see blew. O. I’awn, pledj^a* : 
ca. IS.70 f02O. 11., 1st ed 4. To nii'^cali ulate ; 

bunef-; rum: 1SHO (O.K.D.).- .7. (’f. the (b 20 
racing' c. use of hlnf as v.i. t<» mean : lose on a lai e. 
'fhe bookie's clerk uec<)rtliniLdy marks the book B. 
(John .Morns). ( 'f. roji. — 0 . In mid-(b 10 /.o n. r ., 
to steal ; plunder. 

blue, adj. (Of wonum) hain<il, literary: from 
ca. 17SO; coll. Ill 10-20 (ob.), S.l'b i.,cver, in 
Horry Lorrcytirr, ‘ She was a . . . very little blue — 
rather a dabbler in the “ <»1olm»*s ' than a n-al 
disciple.’- 2. Obsei'iic: from late iS.dO s (tf. 
6/^////css) : coll, by 10o(t. Bi rliaps ( .x the blue dicss 
of ballot-^ ( I'b t'v 11.), jK ihaps « x Jm liibh ,t},,.ja< 
lihuK , U series of I'leneh books (11), jierhaps simpK 
in soiitrast to hxtini - d. (doomy, low-sjurited : 
from ca. b^.bO, eiiil. : ( j. In ,1. blm, m o blur funk 
4 Bruiik: Austialmn. fioin ca 1020. Berhaps 
ex tli<' rcsult.'int ' blue de\ ils . 

blue, a bolt from the. Something: (ecu. un- 

pli .isanl) wholly uiie\peered [- JSvSS), t-oll. till 
20, w hen S l b 

blue, bum it. Sei burn it blue. 

blue, by all that's. Iteeideiily ' Clen., however, 
a eiipheim.sni lor ‘ b\ (Jod ' ' : coll. : from iHdo's; 
oh. ? ex potblru yor Ihfu. 

blue, in the. (buie astray, fjanr wronu: ; lin\in^ 

faikd, a t.iihire • military: (b 2n. B. iV’ tlibboiis. 
I’eihaps ‘ f.u>Iie off intc' the blue ha/.<* of the 

fion/on . 2. Hence, in a ‘deseited place f.trawa\ 

and ditlu ult oi access': coil. (— lOIll). Lyell.- 
,'k (.Vlso ex sense 1.) in <lebt ; in a ' lix ’ : .\us- 
irahan : from ca 1027. 

blue, look. To be conloundcd, a.stonished, dis. 
ap])ointe(l ; coll. : late (b B> 20, < <>11.— 2. Sc<- blue, 

till all look, 2. 

blue, make the air. To curst'; to use oh.st'cne or 

blasphemous laneuaec : mid-(b Ih 20. 

blue,men in. (Smeulat rare.) J’he ])ohce : coll,: 
from ca. f S70 ; oi). ('1. : 

Blue, Royal Regiment of Foot-Guards, See 
blues, 4. 

blue, till all is. To (lie utmost, the limit ; for an 
iiuh'linitt' time: yierhayia orijjj. I’.S. (iStKi); ob. 
Admiral Smyth refers to a ship reaching dei'p, i.e. 
bliK', water, -2. In drinking : till one beconu'.s 
drunk, as m Barham ; li/l all look or seem blue is a 
fb 17 (?--18) variant. 

blue, tme. l'ailhful(ne.ss) .* C. 17-20, coll. 
Eoreshfidovved ca. IbOtt. In C, 17, of Scottish 
Whigs ; in (b MB 20, of strong Tories. 

Blue andBuff. A literary nu knnnic,ca. 1880 -f 
for The Edinburi^k Jievieu' (d. 1020). 


Blue and Orange. Tim nickname, of the Loyal and 
Friendly London club of the 1740 s. (jro.se. 

blue and white, gentleman in. A jxJik man: 

coll. : ca, 18()(J-]000. 

blue-apron. A tradesman ; C. 18-10, coll. , - S.E. 
Amherst, Terra: Filins, 172(j. 

blue as a razor. Extremely f>hic : late (). 18- 
carly 10, (jro.se, 2nd ed., pertinently suggi'.sts 
blur «.<f azure. 

blue-back. One of the old privately jircjiarcd 
charts: nautical coll.: C. 10-20; oh. B>owcn. 
Contrast : 

blue-backs. Orange Fn-c State jiaper money : 
ca 18(1(^1000. T’hiis V. Ik II. 
blue-backs. Sro, luiwever, bluebacks. 

*blue-belly. A policeman : c. (— fOOO). Ware. 
Cf. b/ui, n., 4. 

blue bm. W iiiclu'stcr Colkge: a tradesman's 
l>ill .si'iil to the jiujiil’s liomc : (_'. 10 2(i. ob. Lx the 
colour of the envclojx .s je ii. u^ed 

blue billy. A blue ban(ll.*T< hi. f w lute-spotted : 
low; boxing: from the iKdOs; ob. Biaixlon, 
18:10. 

blue-book. See ‘ AVest iinn.st) r S* liool slang '. 
blue blanket. The .sky; (_b bs^ 2o foil.; ob. 
I><‘fo<- in ills Ihstoiy of tlx Jhiil. Cf. lb nyal 
blonkil, 2. ‘ A ronudi ovcrco,it made of c()arse 

jiilot < loth ’, If., 2nd ( d : coll. : ca. iSbO OO. 

blue boar. A \enercal chanen'; late C. lH-10, 
low. (lro.se, 2ml ed. Jhrhaiis ex tlu* Blue Bfiar 
Tavern, in the ‘ J/Htin (Aiarler ' of the London of ca. 
17.70 ls.70. 

blue board. A C. 20 \anant of th<‘ pr<*((<lmg. 
blue boat. (tlen. }>! ) A -kdi for th)' ii'^e of 
cadets at J>arfmouth : naval (dll. : late C. 10 20. 
B>owen. Cf. b ark entb r. (pv. 

bluebottle. A heatile. a jxihceman : coil.: J.70T, 
.’^hak'-syx'are. Littk' used in late C. 17 IS, hiit re- 
popiilari.si'd ca. ISJO.—2. A serxiiiL' man: cfill. : 
('. 11b Scott, (1. I*. B. James. Cl bhn dj ion. 

blue boy. A chancre : C. 18 10. low. Cf. blue 
boo I 

blue boys. (Bar«' m singular.) The police : 
James Cn't'iiwood, ISSIb < )b. 

blue breeches I,- by my eyes, limbs, and. See 
Eyes and Limbs, the. 

blue butter. -.Mercurial ointment, against para- 
.•<itcs : (Cockiu'y) coll.: from ca. 1870; ob. 
II., .71 h <’(I. 

Blue Cap. A Scotsman : ca. 1.71»(i ISOO; coll, > 
S.F. Cf. the S.E. bine bonmt and contrast ; 

Blue Caps, the. The Ituhlin .Fnsihcrs : military: 
18,77 (Indian Mutiny) ; slightly oh. Ware. Oee. 
Mi ill's IHuc I'ajis, ('x their gallant eoloiu'l killed at 
Lucknow. (F. (It (jihhons.) 

blue coat. A lihu'-efiated soldier: (1 lt> 17. In 
C. Bt, fx'c. for a sailor. Coll, usage's.—2. A fxiliee- 
iiian : C. 17-20, ob. ; And—J, AKo, a .serving man 
0. 17-18. 

blue-cross gas. Cerman snei'/.ing gas : military 
coll.: 1017-lS. JL & P. Kxibe markon the shell. 

blue dahlia. Something rare or unheard of: 
cfill. (— 1888) >, almost imm.. S.F. Cf. Itohcrt 
lliclicns’a Thr (Ireen Ca'mation, BS04, and///«r rases, 
1887 (The Daily Meirs, June 27). 

blue damn, (I don’t care a). A slightly evasive 
curse : eoll. (— 1000) ; ob. Ware's semantics are 
rather far-fetched : proh. cx blue, adj., 2. 

bluedevils. Ixiw sjiints : from ca. 1780 : coll. >, 
by 1870, S.E. Gro.se, Ist cd. ; CowjK'r ha,s Mr. Blue 
Devil, Ex blue devil, a baleful demon.—lienee 2. 
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delirium tremens : from ca. 1822 : coll. >, by 1880, 
S.E. Scott and CoblKMi. Cf. blurs, 3.—3. The 
poheo ; ca, 1845-1905. Cf. blues, 4.-—4. the Blue 
Devils, the French CiuiHHeura Alpins: military 
coll.: 1915-18. F. & Gihhons. Ex their blue 
uniforms. 

blue duck. A rumour, esp. if baseless : New Zea¬ 
land soldiers’ ; in G.VV. Semantics : quack ! quark ! 

blue-eyed boy. A pet, a favourite : coll. {— 1914) 
>, by 1930, S.E. F. & Gilibons. The allusion is to 
innoe(“nee : cf. {mother's) irhite-haircd boq, q.v. 

blue fear. Extreme fright: ea. 1870-1900; 
coll., rare. JC L. Stevenson. Cf. blue funk, q.v. 

blue fire. Adj., sensational: from ea. 1870; 
mainly theatrical. I*ost-1920, however, it is fairly 
usual and, in its gen. use, coll. > S.E. Ex a blue 
light used on tin* stage to create a weird elVeet ; ef. 
S.E. blue hght. 

blue flag. A publican : mid-C. 18-early 19. 
Grose, 1st ed. Esp. in hoist the b.f., Ixa-ome a 
publican. 

blue funk. Extrirne fear (— 1850). Thomas 
Hughes popularised it. 

blue-funk school. A coll, form of the blue-v'atcr 
school, (gv. ; its opponi'iits' ; from ca. 1900. 
Colhnson. 

Blue-Funneller (or b.-f.). An Alfred Holt 
Bteanier : nautical coll. : C. 20. Bowen. 

blue glasses, see through. ‘ To see things from a 
wrong—genera 11V liepressed—point of view ’ : coll. 
(- 1931). Lyell. 

blue-handled rake. ‘ The railing and steps lead¬ 
ing to the platform of a fair-booth stage': late 
C. 19-20. Ware. 

Blue Horse, the. The Fourtli Dragoon Hor.se : 
military : late C. 18-20 ; ob. Ex it.s facings of 
174tU88. 

*blue it. See blew it. 

blue jack (or Jack). (3iolera rnorbu.s : nautical 
(— 1909). Ex colour of skin (Wan-). On ydloxv 
jack. 

blue light. An order for money (during a tem¬ 
porary shortage) on the N.A.A.F.l. issued by a 
military unit : from 1924 or lt>25. (With thanks to 
Major-General A. F. Wavell, C.M.G.)—2. A sancti- 
niomou.s seaman : nautical : late C. 19-2(». 
Bowen. Contrast : 

blue lights. A naval gunner : naval: late C. 19- 
20. Bowen. 

blue marines (or B.M.), the. The Foyal Marine 
Artillery before they were amalganuited with the 
Light Infantry : naval coll. : C. Ub Bowen. 

blue Monday. A .Monday spent, aw ay from work, 
in dissipation : from ca. 1880 ; ob. 

blue moon. A rarely-recurrent (event or) ptTiod ; 
coll. (-- lS5‘i). H., Ist cd. E.\ : 

blue moon, once in a. Extremidy .seldom : coll. ; 
C. 17-20. a. blue moon occur.s in 1800, and tlie 

phrase is adumbrated as early as 1528 (Koy & Bar- 
lowe). ApfX'r.son. 

blue murder, cry. See blue murders, 
blue murder, like. With great rapidity, esp. if 
hastily or in a panic : 1914 (O.E.D. Sup.). Ex : 

blue murder(s). Cries of terror or alarm : a 
gu‘at noi.se, horrible dm: from late IHiiO’s; coll. 
H., 1st ed. Gen. as cry b. m. Cf. the Er. viorbUu, 
which, liowa-ver, - mort (de) Dieii. 

Blue Nose. A Nova Scotian : coll.; orig. (1830) 
U.S., anglicised ca. 1840. Thornton. Ex the 
extreme cold of the Nova Scotian w'intcr. 
blue o’clock in the morning, at. ‘Predawn, 


when black sky gives way to purple ’ : London 
streets’ : 1886, The Daily News, Oct. 12, ; ob. 
Rhyming on two o'clock (Ware), 
blue paper, fly. See. fly blue paper, 
blue peter. (Cards) the signal for trumps at 
wliist, ; coll. > j. : ca, 1860-1905.—2. Also tig. in 
its <’oll. use, as in Byron, for immediate dcfiarture. 

blue pigeon. (Nautical) tlic sounding-lead : from 
ca. 1820.—2. In mid-C. 18-19 c., blue pigeon is 
rooting-lead ; hence, b.-p, jlyer is a stf'ah'i* of lead 
from houses and churches. Gro.s(\ Ist t“d. 

♦blue pigeon, fly the. To steal roof lead and 
lead pipes from hou.st; and church exteriors: mid- 
C. 18-19 c. Cf. blue pigeon, 2, q.v, 
blue pill. A bullet: C. 19. Cf. th(' AmeiKan 
blue whistler and blue phnn.-~l. A meri ury pill 
against syfihilis : c. (— 1887); ob. Baiimnuii. 

♦blue plum(b). A mid (’. 18-19 e. ti rm for a 
}>iillet. Cirose, Isl etl. ; Harrison Aiiiswortli. IS.34. 
Grose has the follow mg }>hrases : surft i/nl with a 
blue plumb, ‘ wounded witli a biilK't and o sort mi ul 
(i.e. an asM)rlment) of Ueouje U —\s’ (i.e. Be.\ N) blue 
plumbs, ‘a volley ol ball, shot from soldiers' tin^- 
loi'ks 

blue ribbon. Cm. low : mnl-CA 19-20; ob. 
Cl 'i'ltiu, q.v. 

ulue-ribbon iaker. A blatant ujdiolder of ab.^ti- 
m'lice from lniuor : London stiiets ; 1882 ca. 

1914. Ware. 

bluepugaree. (Gen. }>!.) A nnhtary pobeeman : 
New Zealander .soldu rs’ ; 19J5 -18. Ex tlie dis¬ 

tinctive ( oloiir ot tin ir liat-bands, 

blue-ribboner or-ribbomte. A O'etotall- r; eoll. 
vi'i-gmg on S.E. : from i a. 1880. Ware, d'lie blue 
ribbon worn by certain teetotallers is ri'eoided in 
1878 (S.O.D.). 

blue min. Cin ; e.sp., bad gin: from ea. 1810; 
ob. Lijc. lUiL, Keats,'!’. Moore, Lytton. Sala. Cf. 
(its prob. ‘■oilspring ') blue ribbon and bhu liipi. 

blue shirt at the mast-head, (there’s) a. (Then is) 

a call lor as.-^istanee ; naulu al : late C. 19 2*'. 
Bowen. Ex the blm flag then down. 

blue skm. A Prcsbv tenati : ('. 18 early 19. 

Blue is the Fri'shyterian colour ; ■■ Hudibras ’ ibiller 
speaks of ‘ Presbyteiian trm* blue .- 2. In tlie 
West. Indies: a liall hieed ol black and white; 
C. 19-20, ob.--3. In lati- C. J8 early 19, any 
‘person b<'gol1en on a black woman liy a while 
man ', (bo.sc, 2nd ed. Cf : 

blue squadron, (belongmg to the). (Gf) mixed 
bUjod, wbit(* with Hindu : India, C. 19. In late 
C. IS^-i'arly 19, of anyone with ‘a lick of tb(* tar 
brush’, Gro.se, 3rd ed. See the note appended to 
admiral of tlo blue. 

blue stocking. A library or a learned lady 
(— 1790). 'The adj. began to be uj)[»]ied in the 
IToO's to the frequenters of Montagu House, Jam- 
don, wIku'c literary and cognate talk rcfilaced cards. 
Both n. and adj. were coll, by 1810, S.E, by 1820 ; 
both are ob. Ex the lilue worsted stockings alb'ctt'd 
by Benjamin Stillingtieet, a n«‘ar-f)oet, who was a 
shining light of the Montagu House assemblies -by 
Admiral Boseawen dublxal the Blue Stocking 
Society. See esp. the (),E.D. 

Blue Stocking Parliament. The ‘Little Parlia¬ 
ment’ of 1653; cull,, ca. 1653-1700. Ex their 
puritanically plain clothes. 

blue stone. Gin or whi.sky so inferior that it 
resembleH vitriol, wdiich in Scottish and Northern 
dial, is called ‘ blue stone ’. Ca. 1850-1900. 
blue tape. Gin: ca. 1780-1850; jierhapa o. 
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(trose, 2n(l od. Cf. bine rnin and sky blue, the latter 
in (JroHO, :ird ed. 

Blue Un, The. The Winning Post: sport iiij; 

(— 1!)()!)) ; ob. Ware. Ex its colour, adopted to 
diHtinjj;uish it from The Pink Uiih. 

blue unction. A blue ointment used to exter¬ 
minate body-licc : military : from 1915. B. & P. 
Ex unguent. 

blue-water school. Those* wlio belicv<i that 1 aval 
oftcnce is llntairrs best deieiice ; 11)05. 8. > coll. 

>, by 1014, S.E. 

bluebacks. ‘ Tlu* not<‘s of the Transvaal (Govern¬ 
ment issued in 1805. The imiieminious condition of 
the Transvaal at the time made thesi* notes very 
much less than their face value, (Jf. the Ameru'an 
term “ CJn'cnbaeks P«*ttman. ('I’hese notes 
lajised before 1881, tin- term was ob. by 1900.) 
E\ their colour. b/ne-htu L.h. 

blued, occ. blewed. DnmU: lf)w; C. 19-20; ob. 
Tins word porhajis influeiici.'d .'icreirnl and slrurfl. 

bluely, come off. To have ill success, bad luck : 
coll.; ca. 11150 1840. Urquhart. 

blueness. Indecency ; literary s. ; not much 
ii.sed. ('arlyle, 1810. I'ix adj,, 2. 
bluer. See ‘ Harrow shin;;' ’. 
blues, the. S< (- blue, n.. 2 nnd 7.—2. pesyion- 
denov ; low spirits. Ajipareritly Washington Irving 
w’as, in 1807, the tirst to abhr. blur drriLs, q.v.— 
2. Di'lirium tremens : from ca. 1850 but never very 
gen.—1. The police : sia* blue, n., 4 : from ca. 18115. 
•Sometimes called the Ho\ul Ecgirnent of Foot- 
guards lUur,' 11., 5th ed. : ca. 1870-90.--5. Tlie 
lU>yal 11 orse-( diards : C. 17-20, ('a. 1))90-1780, 

gen. thr Oxford Blurs, to distinguish them from 
King William the IlFfl Dutch troops, also called 
ihr Blurs. 

*bluey. In mid-(\ lt) -20c., lead : cx blue pigeon, 
q.v. IL, 1st ed.—2. In \ew Zealand C. 20 c., a 
summon.',. Ex t!ic blue papi'r on which it comes.— 
5. A bushman's, esji. a sundowner's, bundle, 
usually wnipp-'d in a blue blanket ; Au'-trahan 
(— 18,ss); in ('. 20, coll. Esp. in Immp blury, in 
(’. 2(» (dicn hum}) ones blury, to go on the tramp 
(— l89<l). Morns. Cl. strog. —4. In Tasmania, a 
' smo( k-eoat. ’ sliirt or blou.se worn in wu*t di.strieiB 
(IS'.H, of).). 1 bid.—5. A nickname for a red-headi d 

man : Irom ca, 1890, es{>. in Australia and IS'ew 
Zealand. 

*bluey-cracking. Tlie stealing of lead from build- 
ing-cxtcnoi'-; c. (— 1845); ob. 

bluey-huuter. An hafutual stcah’r of lead roofing 
and yuping : mid-C. 19-20 c. Cf, blue pigeon flyer, 

B.V. bltli -jioit nil. 

bllllT. A considerable assurance adopt»'d to im- 
piess an ojiytouent: ong. (— 1818) I’.S., anglicised 
ca. 1870 : cf. the v. Coll. ; in C. 20, S.E.—2. In 
low 8., an excuse : a sense firmly grounded in 
England- -see Idayhew 's London Labour —as earlv 
as 1851 ; thus sense may, jxwhajis, not come from 
the U.S. 

bluff, v.i. and v.t. To impre.ss, intimidate, make 
an excuse ; bluff off, to frighten away by blufling ; 
bluff out of, to frighten out ol'. Orig. (1850) : 
(Thornton), U.)S. ; anglicised as a coll., in the early 
ISOO’b or even tlic late 1850’s, for H., 1859, make^ 
no comment on the American origin of either ii. or v.; 
in C. 20, tS.E. The American usage, for both n. and 
V., jx'rhafis derives from the Restoration senses, 
bluff, to lilindfold (a.s in Kay) and look bluff, look big 
(as in B.E.); but see bluffing and W. at bluff. 
bluff, call one^s. To ehallenge a person, with 


implication of showing up his weakness ; coll. : 
C. 2t). From U.8.A. 

bluff the rats. To spread panic : low (— 1923). 
Maiichon. 

*bluffer. In c. of mid-C. 17-early 19, ‘a Host, 
Inii-kceyier or Victualler P>.E. ; (Job s, lOTC). 
Proh. cx dial, bluff, to hoodwinlt.—2. An imjioscr 
that relies on an a.ssumi'd apjieurance and speech ; 
from ca. 1885; coll.—3. A bohun : nautical: ca. 
1840-1914. 

bluffing. Vbl.n., ‘ imposing on another with a 
show ol force, when* no real force exists : a jihra.se 
taken from the game of poker 'I hornton, who 
records it for U.S. at 1850. Anglicised, as coll., 
ca. 1880. 

blug. An earliiT form (t by 1925) of airkman, 
q.v. : Boothain ^School. Anon., Diet, of Bootluim 
Slang. 

bluggy. A jocular, thi refore s., not—I'xcept 
among jiurist.s or prudes-—a euyihemistic twisting of 
bloody : 1877. Tlie O.E.l). (‘Sup.) remarks: ‘[A] 
pretendiMi infant ile yiroiiunciation of bloody Hence, 
blugginrss (1894 ; ibid.). 

blunderbuss. A stupid, or ignorant, clumsy 
fellow : from ca. lf)90 ; roll, verging on, fx'rliaps 
achieving, ,8.E. ; of). Ex the weapon's unwieldi- 
ne.sH.—2. Akso, <-a. IbSO-lSOO, a iioi.sy and truculent 
talker : coll. Ex the noise of its report. 

blunk. A pquall ; a jK iiod of squally weather: 
dial, (— 1790) >, by 1820, nautical coll. Bowen. 

Dial, has a v. blunk, which is cognate with blench 
(E.D.D.). 

*blunt. Money, esp. cash (— 1714); orig. c. ; 
oh., except among tramps as the blunt. John Hall ; 
Grose (2nd ed.), Moncrieff, Dickens (in Oliver 
Twist), Punch (1882). Etymology doubtful: per¬ 
haps, indeed proh., ex the blunt rini of coins ; jK^r- 
haps, however, ex John Blunt, ehairmati of the 
South Sea Comyiany ; or perhaps, desjnie its surface 
improf)ability, ex the Fr. blond (ef. brown, a haif- 
I»enny), us H. and F. it H. maintain.—2. Whence 
in blunt, out of blunt, rich, ])oor : 19. P>ee. 

Blunt Magazine. A hank ; esj). the Bank of 
England : low ; la. 1820—00. Ikn*. E.\ blunt, 1. 

blunted. In possession of money : rare ; ca. 
l8.")0-90. Gen. null-blunfrd. Ex blunt, q.v. 

blunty. A variant of the preceding. ‘ Jon Bee 
1823. 

blurb. A publishers' recommendation of a hook : 
on the jacket, or in the front, of flie book itself. 
Orig. U.S. (? 1923), anglicised in 1921. ('oil. ; aflei 
1933, S.E., but rarely heard beyond the world ol 
books. Perhaps ex blumd efficl ; {K^rhayis a 
corruption of sjdurge. Cf. blah, i{.v. 

blurry. A slurring, gen. euphemistic, of bloody : 
from not later than 1910. B. it P. 

blurt I ]*ooh ! A tig. for ! : late C. ir>-(? only 
early) 17 : coll. Lylv. Cf. the di'risive c.j)., blurt, 
master constable/: C. 17. Middleton. O.E.l). ; 
ApfHTson. 

blurt, V. To let or cause an escape of anal wind : 
C. 20 ; low coll. 

blush. See black dog. 

blushing. Bloody; euphemistic coll. : C, 20. 
Manehon. 

blushing honours. See thick upon one. 
blusteration. Bluster; a blustering; dial. 
(- 1803) >, ca. 1800, coll. (O.E.l).) 

*bly. ‘ A burglar’s oxj'-acetyleno blow lamp ' : 
c. (— 1933). George Orwell, Down and Out in 
Paris and London. By telescoping blow and oxy. 
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bly ! ; bly me. Ixeduced forniB of God blimey, 
Oodblimvy : lou : late C. A\'aro. 

*bly-himlcer. A liorse ; ’Wgrants' c. (— 184.^»); 

f, ? ex blinker. 

Blyti. 8oc Blighty. 

bo. (In vocative) mate: U.S. (— jiartly 

anglicised ca. 11)18. PiTliaps ex [you) hobo, bu ■ 
see esp. Ir\Mn. 

bo or boo to a goose, say or cry ,* occ. to a battle¬ 
dore. To open one's mouth ; to talk, speak ; gen. 
in negative. Coll. ; from cn. 1580 

bo-peep. Slee]) : rhyming s. : C. 20. B. & P.— 
2. (Bo-Peep.) P>oeselu"py)e on the W estern Front: 
military in G.W’'. W’. H. L. Watson, Adi'entures of a 
Despatch Jlider, 1015. 

*bo-peep, play at. In turn to hide and apyx'ar in 
public; to keep watch; late C. 18-early U). 
Grose, 2nd ed. Fx the game. 

boa-constrictor. An instructor; naval : lato 
C. 111-20; virtually t- T- ^ Gilibons. Ex his 
‘ fascinating ’ eye. 

board. A lucture sold in the street.s: C. 20 
vagrants’ e.—2. A sideboard ; furniture-dealers’ 
coll. : late C. 19-20. 7'hc Spectator, June 7, 1995. 
—9. A railway signal: railuayinc'n's : from thii 
ISSO's. Tit-Hits, Nov. 1, 1890, notes the* synony¬ 
mous stick. 

board, v. To accost : C. l()-20. In Surrey and 
Shakesjieare, S.E. ; but from ca. 1009, coll., as in 
N’aiibrugh's False Friend, ‘ What do you expect 
from boarding a woman . . . alnsuly heart and 
soulcngagi'd to another ? ’ In C. 19 29. much more 
dclinitcly nautical m flavour : before 1899, the Fr. 
abordir, to approach, accost, inijiresscd rather by its 
Calliei'-ni than l>y its nauucism.- 2. ? hence, to 
l.iorrow inonev from (a {H-rson); military (— 1890); 
ob. F. \L 

board, above. Set above board, 
board, get the. To receive the right-aw ay signal : 
railuaymen's : from ca. 1927. The Daily lUnild, 
Aug. 5. 1990. 

board, keep one’s name on the. To remain a 
member of on('‘.s Collcgi; ; Cambridge coll. : from 
ca. 1850. IpC. 29, S.E. 

board, on the. (Tailoring) enjoving all the 
privileges and per(|uisites ot a comjictent workman : 
ca. 1850-1920. Pcrhayis j. rather than s. 

board, sail on another. To behave diflcrcntly : 
C. 10-early 17 ; C(Jl. 

board, sweep the. To win all the prizes ; obtain 
every honour: coll.; from ca. 1890. Ex the card- 
game sen.scs, take all the cards, win all the stakes : 
S.E., C. 17-20. 

board, under. Ifeeeptively : C. 17-18 ; coll. 
Cf. above board, q.v. 

board in the smoke. (Nautical) to take by sur¬ 
prise : C. 19. Ex the lit. usage of boarding a ship 
under cover of broadsidi'-smoke. 

■"board job. A sandwich-man’s job : C. 20 c. 
Ex the board he carries. 

Board-man. See boardman, 2. 
board ol green cloth. A card table : C. 19-20 ; « 
billiard-table ; C. 18- 20. Coll. ; ob. 
board-work. fSee boardman. 
boarder-bug, A boarder at school : schoolboys’ : 
from late C. 19. Collin.son. Ujip. day-bug, same 
period. 

■"boarding house or school. A prison ; house of 
eoircction : c. ; ca. 1099 18-tO. B.E. ; Grose. 
Hence, boarding scholars, ‘ Bridewell-birdsB.E. 
■"boardman. A standing Jiatterer, who ofton 


carried a board with coloured pictun's: c. (va¬ 
grants’): ca. 1810-1990. The juactici* was, by 
Co(*kneys, called boardarork.~2. (Or Board-man.) 
A school-attendance insyx'ctor: London coll. 
(— 1887); ob. Baumann. 

■"boards. Playing cards : 20 c. Edgar 

AVallace in The MLrcr, 1927. 

boards,the. The stage; theatre: from ca. 1770: 
coll, till ea. 1880, then !S.E. 

♦boat, always the boat. 'The hulks ; or any public 
works or prison: c. ; ca. 1810 95. IMavhew. Ex 
conviet-hulks. 

■"boat, V. To transport (convicts) : ea. 1800-00. 
—2. To sentence to }»enal servitude: ea. 1870-1910. 
Both are c. In the latter sen.se, get the boat or be 
boated = to receive a sevc're siuitenee : 11., 5lh ed. 

boat, be in the same. Le. m the same y)osition 
or cireumstance(s) : coll., from ca. 1850, though 
anticipated in late C. 10 ; in C. 20, S.E. 

boat, good. A soldier syxuiding freely among 
poorer comrades : military: ea. 1890-1915. 

boat, have an oar in another’s or every. To 
imaldle, be a bu.sybody : from miil-C. 10 ; ob. 
Coll, till ea. 1000, then S.E. 

boat, miss the. To be too late : nautical coll. : 
C. 20. Bowen. 

boat, push out the. To pay for a round of drinks : 
naval: lab'C. 19 20. Bowen. Contrast t/ie 
boat out, q.v., at ptish. 

boat,put on the. To dejiort ; as adj., di ported : 
low' : late C. 19 JO. 

boat, sail in the same. To act together : coll.; 
from late C. It) ; in C. 19 20. S.E. 

boats. Larg<‘ bools: middle-class jocular: 
C.29. Cf. raits iu)(\ tu-o fl it . . . 

boatswain-captain. A nu\al eaptam thoroughly 
competent ns a si'aman : naval eolb, eonlemjitu- 
ously used by tin* envious : t'. 19. Bowen. 

boaty. Fond of, adduted to, boating: coll.: 
1880 (G.E.l).). Cf. horsey. 

bob, A man, a f(‘llow : eolb: from ea. 1700; 
ob. Cf. Jack and J'ont, Diek and Harry, the 
eommonness of tlx' name giving rise 1(» a generic 
si'nse. Cf. H<'ns(* .9, where, howevr-r, the idea may 
be that of bobbing in, out, and up ; aist) dry and int 
bob (see bob, dry).—2. A sliilliiig : from ea. 1810. 
In 1812 Vaux records it in his Fla'<h Diet. Origin 
obscure: pTliajis abbr. bobstb L, q.v.; W'ecklcy 
suggests ex Robirt, ef. joey, (j.v.- 9. In e., a shop¬ 
lifter’s assistant: lati- C. 17-19. Cf. si-nse J.— 
4. Gm : C. 18.—5. At Wmeh(‘ster College, C. 19 : 
a large whit<- beer jug, boldmg about a gallon.— 
0. See bob, s’help me. 

■"bob, v. ; oec. as bob OUt of. do cheat, trick. 
Late C. 17-19 e. C. 14-10, S.E. ; C. 17, coll. 
Ex Old Fr. bober, to befool. 

bob, adj. J.ively, pleasant, ‘nice’; C. 18 20; 
ob. Cibber, 1721. Coll. -2. In e., sab'; esp. in 
all is bob ; late C. 17-early 19- Cf. beity, all : q.v. 

bob! Slop! Fnough ! : Society, ea. 1880-1900. 
Ex gen. bob tl !, drop it ! (— 1804). 
bob !, all is. See bob, adj., 2. 
bob !, bear a. Be quick ! Look lively : eolb, 
from ea. IHtiO ; ob. Ex bear a bub (lit., a refrain), 
join in th(- eiuirus. 

bob, dry. incomplete coition : apjiTed to the 
man: ea. 1000-1990. Koch'sO'r ; Grose; F. df 11. 
(revi.sed). Fx dry bob, a blow that leaves the skin 
intact. 2. See : 

bob, dry and wet. At Eton College, one who con¬ 
centrate*' reap, on land gamea and uporta and on 
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boating, swimniirig, (rocontly) water-polo. Dry bob 
o(!(:urH in Disrufili’s (Umingsby : th(^ terms would 
tluTcfore seem 1o date from ea. iSljr); they were 
coll, by 1875, S.E. by JDOO. 

bob, give the. To disiniss : C. 17, coll. (In S.K., 
give the boh - to befof)!, impose on.) 

bob, light. A soldier in tlie light infantry, 
artilliry, <*te. ; coll.; from ea. 18-40. Ibre, as in 
dry and ivct bob, boh abhr. Robert, so common a name 
that It. > generic for a man, a fellow ; cf. Jack, Joe, 
Diek, eti’. 

bob (or, in Ware, baub )!, s’help me. As an oath, 
eu[)li<'miHtie {ttob (lod). It is s. only when, as in 
*flon lh*(‘’ 1825, in Ihirham, 1857, and in dames 
I’ayn, 1880, it is virtually or actually an assevi'rat ion 
( ' you may be sure ') made jocularly. ‘ 5'h<‘ 

word . . . comes from (5itholi(; ICnglaml. and i.s 
“ hahe "■ ■meaning th(‘ inlant Sa\iour,’ Ware. 
Now s/o//>, e- often, fhddierately or otlierwihc, 

pronouiieed sit'elp (q.v.) and among the middle and 
upper classes, after ea. it is always sjioken in 

jest 

bob, shift one's. To move, go away ; mid- 
C. is 2<t , oh. (irose. 
bob, wet. S( (■ bob, dry. 

bob-a-day gunner or guns. A temporary gun- 
ner\-otheer: naval: (20. F. & (lihhoiis ; 

Jiowen. lie draws an additional slnlling a da\. 

bob a nob. Almost a c.yi. : a shilling a iiead. 

Ca. 1H2(I 1010. ]iee ; II., 5rd ed., neoid.-s in this 
form, which is correct ; F. 11, as hob a Jiod, winch 
1 believe to he an error. 

bob around. To go ipnckly from yilaei' to jilacc : 
coll ; from ea. iSiio. (T. In/h, shift oiu'.s. 

*bob cull. .V ‘ good f( How ', plea.sant com¬ 
panion : lateC. IH 10 e. Se<‘ bob, adj., and cull. 

bob-down man. An anti aircraft sintry: mili- 
tarv (oil.: 1015 18, F. it (iihhons. Ills warning 
caused men to take cover. 

♦bob groin. See groin. 

Bob, Harry, and Dick. Sick, esyi. after drink : 
rhyming s. : 18»)8 ; virtuall\ t. t\'are. 

♦bob ken ; bowman ken. ‘A good or well 
Furni'-lied House, full of ]loot\, worth Itohhing ; 
al.-^o a Hou.se that Harhour.-' Hogues and Tliii'vs’, 

B. F. : e. : late ('. 17 early 10. 

bob (or Bob) my pal. A girl : rhyming k. on qal. 
From ea. 1855; oh. ‘ 1 tiicange Anglicus', 1857. 

bob-tack. Cleaning-wherewithal; bra.s.s poh.^h : 
military : C. 20. F. it (Jihhons. IVrhaps ironi- 
callv ex boh, adj., 1 ; see akso tack. 

bob-tailor. ' A erui>er St<‘rncd m< reliant ship ’ : 
nautical : late (k 10 20. Bowen. 

bob up. To apjiear ; to return, as in ‘he’s 
alwavs hohhmg up’. (’. 2d, coll. 

bobtb'ajee, A cook : Hegular Army eoll. : mid- 

C. 10 20 ; oh, F. it Cihhon.''. F.\ Hindustani 
Imiivik hi. 

bobber. A fidlow-workman ; mate, chum : dial. 

(— 18hd) >, hy 187d, eoll. and hy 1885, s. Kx lit. 
sense.—2. A symrious yil, of 5o5, a shilling, as in two 
bobber, a two-shilling yticee, though this (ca. 1880- 
lOld) may conecivahly Ik' du«' to the Oxford -er. — 

5. A tale-lH'ariT : military: Ck 20. F. & Gibbons. 
lOx bobbing along to become one. 

bobbery. A noise; disttirhance ; squabble. 
From cii 1800: Kenney has it in his comedy, 
liaising the Wind, 1805 ; Runch honoured it in 1871). 

Ex Hindi Bap re !, Oh. father : oft(’n emydoyed to 
exyiresH grief or suryiri.se. Since ca. 1800 it has lK>en 
little used except among soldicro and others with 
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experience of India ; current among the Tommi(“S in 
the G.W, See also bubbery. 

bobbery-pack. A heterogeneous squadron : na¬ 
val : ea, 1820-1)0. Bowen, ‘Borrowed from the 
Hjxiptamen ashore k 

bobbing-bastard. A disayipcaring * man ’ target: 
marksmen's ; (k 20. 

bobbing-drill. Target yiractice : militar}’ : C. 20. 
F. & Gibbons. Orig. and csyi. at a disayiyK-anng 
targi't. 

Bobbing John. The Earl of Mar : a nickname : 
1715. Ex yiolitieal behaviour. O.E.H. 

bobbing on. Antieiyiating, exyxiciing (Komething 
unyjleasant) : military: Ck 20. F. & Gibbons. 
E.g, ‘ He’s bobbing on a court martial ’. 

bobbish. ‘ Ck'ver, smart, syirucf'. ’, (irose, 2nd cd.: 
ea. 178.5—1820. Ex t>ob, ‘ a light, rebounding rnovt*- 
ment—2. Hence, in good hcuilth and/or .'-pints: 
imyilied in 1815 ; oh. except as prilty bobbish. — 
Adv., bobbishhj : 1815. Scott (O.E.D ) ; oh. 

bobble. A confused mfivement of water: nau¬ 
tical eoll. : from tht' l870's. Ex : 

bobble, v.i. To move w'lth freipient or ( (jntinual 
bobbing: eoll.: I^12,^^k T»-nnant (().]■).1).). A 
freqiK'iitative of bob, 

bobbles. Testule'-. gen. a mans: sol. for 
baiibhs (but cf. bobbb ) : C. 10 2d : ub. 

bobbly. Jerky, jumyiy : eoll. : lOdd (O.E.H. 
Sup.). Ex bobble, (|.v.—2, (FNyi. of trousers) 
‘loo.se and undulating'; baggy: eoll.: 1021 
(ibid.). 

bobby. A yiolicernan (— 1851). Ex Mr,, later 
Sir, Robert Feel (ct. pnbr), mainly rc.^yioiisible for 
llie ,MetrojM)litan I’olue Act of 1828. f-k iV’ H, 
jMiints out that, long before 1828, Bobby the. biadle - 
‘ a guardian of a yaiblic s«juare or other ojk'u syiace ’. 
—2. Hence, at Oxford and Gaiiibndge, ca. 1800-00, 
the proctor*, witc (‘ailed bobbiis. 

Bobby Atkins. An oec., eoll. variant of Tommy 
Atkins ; ea. lOou 14. Ware. 

bobby-dazzler. ‘ A toyi much longer and narrow’er 
than the ordinary kind ' : Midlands' : C. 20. 
it. .\ubr(‘y Thompson in Thr Obsirvcr, March 5, 
1055. A .s. elaboration of boliby dazzler, a dazzling 
thing or yKTson : dial. (— 180(1) : E.H.D. Ferhayis 
euyihi'inistie for bloixly dazzbr. 

♦bobby(-)horse. A chink-backed horse : va¬ 
grants' c. (— 1845) ; ob. 

♦bobby-twister. A burglar or thief that, on Udng 
pursued or .seized, uses violtune : mid-F. 10-20 
(ob.) : c. Ex bobby, a yxiliceman. 

bobby’s labourer. A syxcial con>tablc : such 
constabh's’ in 1808. Ware. See bobby, 1. 

bobby’s job. A safe job ; an ( Hsy one : military 
coll. : 1015 -18. F. & Gibbons. A hit at the 

military police. 

Bobs. Lord (General) Roberts : Society (lOOO) > 
gen. (late lOOO) ; ob. As Bob for Robut, so Bobs 
for Roberts. (IVare.) 

Bob’s horse, with nobody to pay the reckoning,— 
off, like. To di'camj) with all money, furniture and 
yM'r.sonal effects: nautkal: from 1850 s; ob. 
Hann. 

bobstay. ‘ The frenum of a man’s yard ’, Grose, 
2nd cd. : mid-(.k 18- 20 (ob.) ; low coll. 

♦bobstick. A shilling's worth (— 1780). Orig. c., 
then low .s. ; t by 18t)(). George Barker; Moii- 
crieff, 1821. Whence pt'rhaps bob, n., 2, q.v.,— 
but tlien what is the origin of bobstick ? 

bobtail, bob-tail, bob t^. A lewd woman, lit. one 
with a livtdy pudeud; coll. ; C. 17-18. B.E., 
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Grose. Cf. wag tail. — 2. A contemptible follow : 
C. 17, perhaps roll.—Cf. 3. A eunuch ; an im¬ 
potent man : C. 17-18 ; ex bob ^ cut short (cf. a 
bobtail horse) and tail ■ male member.—t. A par¬ 
tridge : vendors of jjnme ; late C. iS-early 13. 
Grose, 3rd cd. Kx its short tad.— 5. A dandy 
weannp: a pointed tail-coat; early G. 19: mostly 
proh'tarmn. Ware. 

bobtail, -tag, rag and ; or tag-rag and bob-tail. 

The rabbU* {— KioD) ; (‘oil. in ('. IS. S.K. thereafter : 
the common herd (of any social class) : G. 19- 
20. IVpys has it first, but it was doubtless used 
earlier. 

Boche. N., then also adj. ; German, csp. a 
German soldier ; from 1914 ; not much used by the 
British soldiiTs. Direct o\ Fr. slan^'. where the word 
(from ca. 1879) is of uru'crtam oiigin: see esp. 
irc)r(/.v /, p. 221. 

boco, boko. The nose. Oriir. (ea. 1820) pugi¬ 
listic, but g('n. by 1873. Frob. ex beah ; but if roro- 
nvt (also, in U.S., simply roro or, erroneously, corixi) 
exist('d some years bi fore its earliest record, then 
perhaps boco derives t'X beak coco. Ware 
thinks that it may derive ex Grimaldi’s tapjang liis 
nose and exclaiming c't.st beaNCouj) : cf. smise 3.— 
2, Nonsense: ca. 1870-1910 ; et\rnohiL'y uncertain. 
Partrh, Se[)t. 23, IS8G; ‘Lopsided Fns' I’rade is 
all boko.'—3. ((LW. -p, chictly uulitary.) Much: 
Tommy’s viTsion of I’r. beaucoup. Gf. >Sassex dial, 
sense, a good haul of fish. 

boco-smasher. A rough : l(n\ London: late 
C. 19-early 20. Ware. Kx boco. 1, 

Bodder. The Bodleian Library : O.xford Univer¬ 
sity: from the late ISOO’s. Dorothy Sayi-rs in The 
Pas.sing Show, March 25, 1933. Fx liodley. q.v. : 
sec ‘ -cr, the Oxford 

bod(d)eration. An early C. 19 form of botheratvm 
(.see bother). 

Bodger. The inevitable nickname of all men sur- 
named Lees : late C. 19-20 : ino.stiy naval and 
military. F. k Gibbons, 
bodier. (Boxing) a blow on the side ; loosely, on 
breast or Ixdly : ca. 1820-1914, Bee. 

bodies. ‘ The foot guards, or king's body 
guards ’, Grose, 1785 ; f hv 1890. 

♦bodikin. A contraction of bawdy ken, a brothel: 
0. : ca. 1820-50. Bee. 

Bodilan(s). 'See [body]. 

bodkin. (Sporting) one who sleep.s in a bed only 
on alternate nights : ca. 1850-1900. Kx the next 
entry.—2, A midshipman’s dirk : jocular naval 
coll.: C. 19-20; ob, Bowen. 

bodkin, ride or sit. C. 19-20 ; adumbrated in 
Ford, 1038, and occurring in 1798 as to bodkin alone ; 
ob. To l>e wedged between two others when there 
is, altog('lhpr, room fur only two. C'oll. Kx 
bodkin, to make, as it w’ere, a bodkin of. 

Bodley, the. The (Jxford University Library: 
from ca. 1870 ; coll. Gf. Bodder, c^.v. 

[body appears, from ca, 1530, as part of many 
ancient oaths. E.g. B(>d{i)kin{s), a little body.] 
body. A person ; in C. 19-20, either a sol. or a 
facetious coll. In dial., however, iU i^t’ige is serious 
and resyiectablc. 

body-line work. Unfair or dishonest work or 
play: coll.: 1933. Ex the hod> line cricket con¬ 
troversy, which began in Dec., 1932. See esp. 
Slang, p, 234. 

body-lining. Bread: drapcirs’(— 1909). Ware, 
Ex their trade. 

body-louse, brag or brisk or busy as a. Very 


brisk or busy : coll. ; resp. late C. 10-17, (th(5 gen. 
form) niid-G. 17-20, mid-G. 17-19. 

*body-slang8. Fetters: 0. 19 c. (See slang.) 
Vaux, 1812. 

body of divinity bound in black calf. A parson : 
inid-G. 18—I'lirly lib Grose, 211(1 eel. 

body-snatcher. A baihll mid-G. 18-cnrly 19: 
perliapsc, Grosi', isted.—2. A member ol a sliifi's 
police force : nautical: mid-(l. l9-2(»; ob. Bowen. 
—3. A polici'inan : ca. 1840- 1900, low.—4. A 
resurrect loiust (— 1812), ob.: coll,; after ca. 1850, 
S.K. A'uux. 1812. Body-KnafchiMg 7- a trade ca. 
J827.--5. An uridcrtiiKcr : from ca, 1820; oh, 
Bcc, lS23.--(). A cat stculcr(- 1859), t by 1900.— 
7, A cabiiiitn : J^omion strci't.s’ : ca. IMO-tiO. 
W^ari'. Kx his liabits 8. A si rctcbcr-bcarcr : 
rnilitarv : G. 29. J-', iV: Gibbons. Also in pi . the 

Army Mi'dieal Gurps.—9. Occ., a snijter ; imliini\ ; 
G.W'' (Ibid.) 

Boers. coll, form of Boer brain!)/, i.('. brandy 
niamdacturcil in Soulh .\fricii : 1881, Tin Qinms- 
toirn P/cc Press, June 22 (l'( liman). Gl. Cajie. 

smok<, (j.V. 

bog, often bogs. Al'br. bog-bonse, (j.v., a juivv ; 
iron} (a. 1849. one. cith(>r primers' or I'liblic 
Schoolboys' s, ; in G. 29, coll --2, In c. (? cm'I' in 
the singniar), the land rta laimmg work-' at Dart- 
m<*or : from ca. 1899; olt. 

bog, V. 'J’u case oiic-^clf, evacuate : from ca. 
1879; s. (U. 1929, low coll. Baumann. Kx 
pn‘C(‘ding or picMbly c.v : 

bog, go to, 'To go to stool'. Lex. Bal., 1811, 

low. 

bog-house. A ]irivy : from ca. 1979; low coll. 
Head in The Knyhsh Roane-, B.F Ned Ward; 
Grose. Kx th(‘ea. 1.'59 1999 S.K hoqi/ard. 

Bog-land. Ireland : late G, 17 29, ob. Goll., 
onu and mainly jocular. Gf ; 

Bog-Lander. ."Vn liKshman: coll.; from ca. 
I9!'9; ob. ]>.K . Gi'tsc. Ireland is famous lor 
rain ; cf. ftny ttofhr ami I rmul of tin 

bog-Latm. Sjninous Lalm • latt* G. IS 29, ob. ; 
coll. Grose, 1st cd. '/ ail Jri.sh perversion of dug 
Latin. 

bog-crange. A jiotato: ('. is 29 , ob. ; i:oll. 
So many fiotulocs come from Ik land. 

bog-shop. A ca. 1849-1910 low variant of bog- 

hoi/fiC ((j V ). 

Bog-Trotter. A wild Insliman (cf. Bog-Lander) 
coll.: troiii ea. 19S9. Fx the numerous Ix^cs in 
Ireland; cf. bag-hindir, q.v,---3, JCarlicr, ca. lt>99- 
90, ‘Scotch or North Goiintrv Mosstroo]>crs or 

High-wav Mtn’, B.K, (cf. Gamdcn) . (‘oll..3. i'rorn 

ca. 1729, however, the li im - a nickname for any 
Irish person whatsoeviT. Bailey’s l)ictlonary.-— 
3. (b.-t.). Dn(^ who goes often to ‘the bog.s ’ ; 
C. 29. Manchon. 

bog-trotting. A pcj(jrati\(' adj. afiplicd to Irish¬ 
men, esp. if uncoil tli : from ca. 1759; coll. Km- 
ploycd liy Goldsmilh ami Thackeray. 

bogee or bougie. To force (a mixture of c<*nicnt 
and water) into the recpiircd position hy means of 
compressed air: Ibibhc Works’ (— 1935). Kx tho 
medical sense of bongic. 
bogey. Set' bogy. 

boggle-de-botch, boggledybotch. A bungling ; a 
‘ m(‘H.s ’ : coll. (— 1834); ob. Maria Edgeworth, 
1834. Kx boggle, a, or to, bungle, and botch, to do, 
or make, elumsily. 

boggy. (Gen. of a child) diarrhcea : schoollioys’: 
late G. 19-20. Ex bog, n., 1. 
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boguer. A clurasy sailing-ship : nautical coll.: 
mi(l-C’. 10-20. Jkjwcn. ? bagger. 

bogus. Sham; spurious; illicit. Grig. (— 1840) 
r.S. and =- counterfeit (ox instrument, thus named, 
lor the uttering of base coin). Acclimatised ca. 
18(50 in Kngland, where it > coll. ca. 1000, S.K. ca. 
1000. As W. rernarkH, ‘ calibogu.H, “ rurn and spruce 
beer, an American beverage ” ((jlrose [Isted.]) sug¬ 
gests a parallel to balderdash. ’ ; but, as F. & H. 
(rc\ised) remarks, Imgas may be cogmrto with bogy ; 
the editor propf»ses derivation v\ bogy on hocus- 
par us. Sec. esp. tlu; ().E.I)., F. & H., and Thornton. 
Cf. scaui;). stude, qq.v.—2. Hence, unpleasant; 
dull ; silly : Socit'ly : from ca. 1020. Evelyn 
Waugh, Ib/c Bodtes, lOIlO, ‘ “ Oli, dear,” she said. 
“ tins ri-ally is all too bogus.” ’ 

bogy. Set ask bog(e)y. —2. A landlord : from 
ca. 18(10; ob. l‘erbu})s orig. bogy-man. Bogy^ 
Old, tj.v. -0. In (b 20 c., a dtOective or a jiolicenian 
{(Oiailes K. Leach) ; also. 4, a stove for heating.— 
b. vV mistak(\ a blunder : military : ('. 20. F. A' 
(Lbbdtis.—(5. Bog(e)y. Tdie inevitable nieknanu* of 
men Hiirnanu'ii Karris: (naval and) military : lat<‘ 
^ ■ 10 20. Ibid.- 7. A bath: Queensland and 

Northern Territory etdl. ((', 20.) An Aboriginal 
word - 8. ‘ One who spoils one’s game or interfiTt^s 
vitli one jiiteh ' : gratters' ; 20. P. .Allingham, 

('hrajiffirh, lOlit. Also known as a nark. 

bogy, udj. Sombie of tint or colour . studio s., 
ca. IsTO Ktlo 

bogy (or bogey), go. To become prophetic; be 
or b«<omc gitied with second sight: actors' and 
mu-ie-h;ill jierlormerb' : ('. 20. E.g. (Tiristine 

•lopt Slade in Tfo Bas.'<utq Shou , Feb. 24, 10114. 

Bogy (or Bogey), Old. 'j'he devil : from ca. 1820 
S<K»n coli. ; now ob. Parham. Gee. without old. 
Put a (tunpaii'.on with ask bogy, q.v., suggests that 
this Sf'iise, wliieli precedes b\ tiiirty years that of a 
goblin, a [MTson to Ik- dreaded. ma\ Ik- fifty years 
earlier than i82(i. It is tru<> that borflr, the pre¬ 
sumed and |tio I). (»rig of tioqy, antedates boq-housr bv 
10O years or so. \el tlu- indelicate setisi* of ask bogy 
pro\ ides a not to-be-ridieuled jiossibility both of ask- 
bogy's derivation from bog-house and t-ven of an 
esoti ric conncMon iM-lwecn ask b(Hjy, bog house, and 
Bogy 

*boil. lit betra\ : (a 1OOO 50 ; ? orig. c. 

Low lamb; .Muhilelon A hekker. (O.Pkl).) 

boil down. To condense: orig. (— 188(») 
j(uirnalistii coll. ; but S.E. ui ('. 20. 

boil one’s lobster. To leave the (Tiureh for the 
Army: mid-F. 18 early 10 : military. {Lobster : k 
soldier.) 

boil over. To tlv into a rage : coll., from ca. 
1850. niF. 20. S.E 

boil your head !, go and. A proletarian injunc¬ 
tion not t<^ be silly ; ( \ 20. (Fonijiton MaeKenzic. 
W(it(r on the Brain. I'.t.’kt). Gee. go airay and boil 
yonrst If.' 

boiled. Polled bei'f oi mutton: coll., sinee ca. 
1840. Diikcns, 1848, ‘A great piece of cold 
boih'd (G.E.l).). 

Boiled Bell (or b.-b.). Port fdasgow : nautical, 
esi). by Gn-cnock men : mid-C. 10-20. How'eii, 
‘The reference is to a traditional Ik'11 . . . painted 
HO much that it would not ring ’ ; the paint had to 
be boiled off. Cf. Gilled Gabbar. 

boiled dog. ‘ Side ’ : New Zealanders’ ; from ca. 
1910. Perhaps on Ihiiled shirt. 
boiled lobster. See lobster, boiled, 
boiled over, ppl. adj. (Of a market) that has 


been good but has had a set-back ; Stock Exchange: 
C. 20. Ex a kettle that has boiled over. 

boiled owl, drunk as a. Pkxtremely dnmk : from 
the early 1880 ’h. W hy ? Ware thinks that it may 
be a corruption of drunk as Abel Boyle. 

boiled rag, feel like a. ‘ To fci 1 excessively bmp 
or unwell : coll. : C'. 20. Lycil. Also . . . {piece 
of) chewed rag or string, whitdi is less res[K;ctablc. 

boiled shirt. A dress-smt shirt : C. 20, coli. fix 
U.S., where if orig. (— 18.54) signilicd any white 
linen shirt. (Uncultured Americans rather like the 
pronunciation, and spelling, biled.) 

boiled stuff. CoIUm IivcIv for liarlota : ca. 1580- 
lOtfO ; as in iShakcs|K'are’s ('ymbdine. Prob. 
extn-mely rare outside of Cymbehne. 

boiler. Abhr. pot-boiler, q.v.—2. At Wbnebester 
College, until ca. lOlO, a Jour and sixpenny boiler 
was actually a large, plain coffee-pot used for heat¬ 
ing water, from, not the price but the amount of 
milk they held ; and a to ttuv boiler —lit. a whole-lot 
boiler—was a large snueepan-like vessel in which 
w-aO-r for bidets (q.v.) was heated. 

Boilers or Brompton Boilers. The name given 
ong.,- “Since ea. 18711 it has been ap{)lied to the 
Bethnal (ireen Museum (liki-wise in London),—to 
the Kensington Museum and School of Art (now the 
Victoria and Albert Museum), because of the 
jK‘culiar form of the buildings and also because of 
their sheet-iron roofs. H., 2nd ed., 18()().—2. (Only 
as boiler.i.) At the Poyal Military Academy, from 
ca. 1880, boiled j>otatocs, greasers being fried 
potatoes : the G.xford -cr. 

^boiling. A discovery, a iKitrayal : c. ofen. IGOU- 
59. Ex boil, q.v. 

boibng, tbe whole. The wliole lot: 1837, 
Marr\at. Common also in U.S. {(he boiling, 179(1: 
G.K.i). 8u}).). Ex boding, a quantity of food 
boiled at the one time: ei’. 8.E. batch (W.). Also 
cf the If hole shoot. 

boiling point, at (tbe). About to by into a rage : 
from ea. 1880 ; coll. Adumbrated by Emerson. 

bokay. Bouquet: a sol. sjielling and pronuneia- 
tinn. esp. Australian (— 1916). C. J. Dennis. 

*boke. The nose : a late C, 19-20 e. variant of 
bneo, q.v. 

boko. See boco. — boko-smasher. See boco- 
smasber. bokoo. A variant of boco, 3. 

bold as a miller's shirt. Explained by it.sfn'qucnt 
apfiendagc, whoh irery day takis a rogue by the 
collar. Coll. : C. 18-early Pb 

bold as brass. Presunqitnous ; shaim-lc-ss ; from 
ca. 1780; coll. CJeorge Parker ; Thackeray, 1846, 

‘ He came in as bold as brass ' ; Weyman, 1922. 
AjqH'Tson. Cf. brass, 2. 

bold boat. A seaworthy ship: nautical coll.: 
mid-C. 19-20. Iknven has also a bold hawse, ‘ said 
of a ship when her hawse pijies arc well out of the 
water ’. l^oth phrases verge on j. 

Bold Fifteenth, the. The 15th Hussars: mUi- 
tary coll, now verging on S.E. : C. 19—20. F. & 
CliblKins. 

holer. Sof' bowler. 

boldrumptious. Presumptuous: late C. 19- 
earlv 20. Ex hold rumpus d- the -tuous of pre- 
sumptuous : E.D.1'>. 

boUicky. Sec ballocky (n.).— BoUicky Bill. See 
Ballocky Bill the Sailor. — ^bollocks. See ballock 
and ballocks, 2. 

boUy. At Marlborough College : pudding, esp. if 
boiled ; from ca. 1860 ; ob. Cf. the North Country 
boily, gruel. Both, prob., ex Fr. bouillie. 
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Bolo. A Bolshevist: iniUtnry (North Russian 
canutaio;!!, 1!)18). ? partly on fiolo Pasha, ftjiot in 

Afiril, 1018, for carrying oui, in Prance (hold 
fellow !), ‘ [)ucitist propaganda tinanced from (ler- 
inany ’, \V. Cf.:—2. A spy : id., id. Same origin. 
F, iV: (Iihhons. 

bolo, V. To speak ; esp. bo/o///r to speak the 
language, and therefore -- sling (or sj'in) the but: 
Regular Army : late C. 10 20. F. t't Cdhbons. Fx 
Ilirulustani. 

Bolo House. The Air IVIinisf rv's ik adejuarlcrs at 
th(' Il<)t('l (A'cil : AirFoT-ee; 1018. Ihid. Fx ilo/o 
Pasha. : s('e Bolo, 1. 

boloney; incorn'ctly baloney. Nonsen.se; ‘ <\V(*- 
wasli t)f this U.S. word, aiigheisrd by 1031 
(thanks to the ‘ lalkies '), Dr. .b an Bordt'aiix—in a 
private lett('r—writc's thus: ‘ Fsod .since at least 
1000 in U.S.A., cs])eeially around X(“w York, to 
mean “ buncombe or “ a ])opj>yeock story Jt 
apjiears in songs of 1000, and [(lie wonl bolonfy as n 
cornijitioii of Bulugna sausage] jirobably dates baek 
twenty vears earla'r because' thi'n* was a musie-hall 
song, “ I Ale the Boloney ” popular in tlu‘ late* 70's, 
early 80's. . . . Thi-re is much to ujOueld belu'f 
that the sausage origin has merit, on analogy that 
it's a mixture of ground-up meat and then \ou stuff 
the easing, lienee, mix up a tale and stuif the 
auditor.’ Yet, at the risk of appearing too 
scejitieal, I must declare my disbelief in that origin 
and my ojiinioii that ‘ It's (or tliat's) all beloney — 
the usual form—is ex.ietly synonymous with 
‘ That'.s all balls,’ the etymology of bojunni being 
the Gipsy pclone, te.stieles ; cf. tlie L\S. 7int'> ! and 
bailorks, 2 (q.v.), and sev balls. 

Bolshie ; Bolshy. (All si nsi's are eoli.) A 
Bolshevik; 1020. Any rc'volutionary: 10.33. 

Jocularly of an unconventional ju'ison : 1024 or 

1925. Al.so adj. : same dates tor the eorres])oiidiiig 
8ense.s. The word Bolsiicvik (a majority .socialist) 
seems to have been tirst used in 1003. See the 
S.O.l). for an admirable .suinmary. Cf. Bolo, (j.v. 

bolster-pudding. A roly-poly pudding : non- 
anstoeratie : late C. 10-20. Ex shape. 

bolt. The throat : early C. 19; mainly (kickriey. 
MoncrielT in Tom and Jerry. Perhap.s ex f bo{u)lt, 
a tlour-sievo.—2. A rufiture, gen. incompletely 
honourable, with a political jiarty : coll. : orig. 
(“ 1840) U.S. ; accepted in England as a coll., ca. 
1800. 

bolt, V. To escape ; depart hastily : C. 17-20. 
In C. 17 S.E. ; ca. 1710-80, coll. ; < a. 1780-1870, .s. ; 
then coll., then in C. 20, again S.E. In Moncrieff 
and Barham it is wholly .s. ; the latter having 
‘ Jessy ransack’d the houst;, popp'd her breeks on, 
and when so j Di.sguis’d, bolted off with her beau— 
one Lorcir/.o.’—2. V.t., to eat hurriedly, without 
chew ing ; gulp down: coll. ; from ca. 1780. 
Gro.'-e, 1785 ; Wolcot, 1794 ; Dickens, 1843. 
With the B{)C?ed of a bolt.—3. To break with a 
political party {halt from): orig. (1813) U.S., 
angheised ca. 1800 as a coll, and in C. 20 considered 
S.E. Thornton. 

bolt, butcher and. A political c.p. applied con¬ 
temporaneously to the Egyjitian policy of 1884-5. 
Baumann. 

♦bolt, get the. To be sentenced to jjenal servi¬ 
tude : c. ; from ca. 1840. Influenced by bocU, 
n. and v. 

Bolt-Hole, the. The Channel Islands, where the 
income-tax is low : political coll.: from ca. 1920. 
CJolUnsou. Ex a rabbit’s bolt-hole. 


*Bolt-in-Tun, go to the. To bolt, run nwny : r. ; 
from ca. I81(); f. Vnux. Fx a f.unou.s London 
inn. A play on the v. holt, (j.v. Also, as c'.j)., 
the Boli-in-'l'nii is eoneeriied (\'au\) : t I'.'' 1890. 

bolt of it, make a shaft or a ; gen . a bolt or a shaft. 

To risk this or that, is.sui' : accept a. risk : ca. loOO- 
1750; coll. by lOliO, S.IL Shak('s])rari'; 

Fuller. (A]>]ier.son.) 

Bolt Street, turn the comer of. To nm away : 
low coll. : from ca. 1880 ; t)b. Baumann. h-x 
male a hu't for it. 

bolt the moon. To depart w it h one's goods w ith- 
oul pa^ mg till' rent : (k 1!' 20 ; ob. 

bolter, in c.. one who, for fear of aric'-t, hub s m 
his ovMi hou.se: ('. 18. Dyehe, 1748. 2. (ine 

restin' under ant lionty : coil.: Iroin ca. 1850; ob 
(’f. Fr. rousjKteur.~ 3. One who leaves Ins political 
jiarty: coll.: ong. (1812: Thornton) L.S. ; 

angliei.si'd ea. 1870 as a coil. ; in (' 20 almost S IL 

bolter of the Mint, or of White Friars. < >ne w ho 

rnav jwi'p out but does not. lor fear ot arrest, 
ventun' abroa<l. J’rob. ori^. e. : ea. 1000 ISOO. 
B.F.. Gio.s('. 

boltsprit, bowsprit. Late (A 17 18, C. 19 20 
(ob ) resp . i1m‘ ni>s«‘ Entilea 1770. low. Sliad- 
Well : r>.F , ■ He has h/ole his Bol/syrd, he lia-, lost 
Ins No.'ll' w ith the 1\>\. 

bolus. An apotlif' ary ; aplivvuian: lale('.18- 
20, ol». F.\ bolii'<, a larue pill. (iro-'C, 2iid ed, 

*boman. A gallant L How : e : C. 17-18. See 
quotation at pop, m, 3. lha)b. e.\ beau man. 
Also as adj. 

*boman ken. A \ariant of boiemau k< e : see bob 

ken. 

♦boman prig. An ( Xyieit thief: c. : lat(' (’. 17- 
early 19. 

bomb, drop a. ('ansea very unpleasant or painful 
surpri.se: 19L>-t- ; coll. Fx bom ii-dropping in G.W’. 

bomb-dodger. One who, during the (; \\ ., lived 
out of London toi'scajK' the air raids : toll. : 191b- 
18. J’. iV Gibbons. 

bomb-proof job. A sah' job, i e. om' at the Ifase : 
military: 1!)1(> 18. H. A 1*. Wvw'v, bomb-yroofi r, 
a man boldine such a job. ('f. U.S. bomb-/uool, a 
Soutlu'rrier who did not join the Confederate Army 
(TiKiriiton). 

bomb-proofer. ‘A man given to S( lieming 
iiK'thods of evading duty on dangerous occasions ' : 
military: 191b-i8, hence as a suivnal. J*’. & 
Gihhons. Ex bornb-jyroof, q.v. for 2. 

Bomb-Proofs, the. The 14th Foot, sime 1881 tho 
Prince of Wah's’s Own West Yorkslun' Hc'giment : 
military: mid-G. 19-20; ob. E. k Gibbons, 
‘From the immunity from casualties when in the 
trenches before Sebastopol ’. 

Bomb Shop, the. Tin' (formerly HenderHons') very 
interesting bookshop at 60, Charing (doss Load, 
London, W.(J.2 : it offi'rs a notable display of 
advanc^'d belles left res and, esfi., political writings. 
G. 11. Bosw'orlh's novel. Prelude, 1932, at p. 227. 
I myself first heard it so di'scrihcd by the projinetor 
early in 1928, but it has enjoyed this dislinetion 
since ca. 1924. 

bomb the chat, gen. as vbl.n. To Iiraetiso 
tricki'ry or plausible deception ; to ‘ tell thi' (ale ’ ; 
to exaggerate : military : C. 20. E. & Gibbons. 
Origin ? ITob. supjilied by tho variant bum the 
chat (B. k P.). Al.so bum one's load. 

Bombardier Fritz ; occ. pom(me} Fritz. Fried 
potatoes : military : G.W. A corruption, by 
* Hobson-Jobson ’, of the Fr. pornmes de terre frites. 
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Bombay duck. That Indian fifih whi< lk, alive, is 
ouHcmI the hi(nnii<do, whence, hy the Law of Hohson- 
.lohson, the [)resent anomaly (ef. Wflsh rabbit) : at. 
finst (C. IS) eoll. ; hy ISDO S.E. Cordiner in hi^^ 
C. 18 VoiffKjp to India. W. 

Bombay Ducks. The Horn ha y rejxitiients of the 
East Iiidia (’onipany's f()re« s ; (h IKearly Ih. 

Bombay merchant. S(‘e Arabs. - Bombay Toughs. 
See Old Toughs. 

Bombay oyster. A glass of milk (-(jnfaining a 
double dose of eastor-oil : training ships’ : late 
C. 1!) L'O. Bowen. 

Bombay Rock. Bfimhareek in India : nauti(‘al : 
iSlli, Moner. ^’ul(* & Jhirnell. 

bombing the chat. Si c bomb the chat, 
bombo. Se( bumbo. 

bom’deer. A horn hardier : military coll. 

(~ ISH7) ; t hy 11120. Baumann. 

bomp on. 'I'o get oni's unem]»lovment-<ard 
Htam[)ed : dockers' : from ea. 11).‘>0. 77/r Daih/ 

JltraUI, lute .liilv or early Aug., IH.'it). l‘roh. 
echoic : txonj) hump. 

bon. Lood ; exe(‘llent ; very acc'cplahle ■ mili¬ 
tary coll. ; C3 and aftiT. Also trail bon (Fr. 
tr>\<< b(rn). —2. II(‘nee, bon drop, a goodly fiortion 
(of, e.g , slei'p) ; bon for the bust, good to eat : bon 
nontji (Fr. bonin' sanh '), good health, good luck ! 
F. &. Gihhons ; B. iV I*. The rever.M* was no 
bon . 

bona. A girl ; a helle : ('. 19 20, oh. ; low, 
proh. a reminiscence ot bona roba. (’1. <lona{li). 

bona, ad j, Good; jdcasant, agna'ulilc : theatre 
and ( ir( U'^ s., from ca. l.soO, hi g. in 'riiotnas 
Frost’s ('irciis Lil>, ISTo, and Kdward Nago s 
('irrns ('nnipain/, lOd.'k i'\. bono 

bona roba, bona-roba. A harlot, <--p. a showy 
one : lati* C'. lt> early 19 ; in ('. Is 19, archim and 
S.F. Shakc.sficare, dorisoti. (’owlcy, Scott. Kx Jt. 
biiona roba, lit. a line dress. 

bonable. Ahommahle : a C. 16 (? later) sol. 
O.F 1). 

bonanza. A stroke of fortune ; a pro.sperous 
enter{»ri^( . < trig. (IS47) T.S.. a ru h mine --{H-rhafis 

ex an attual Nevada mine. Accepted in England 
as a coll., ea. 189.7, and as S.E,, ea. 1910. Ldti- 
mately, via the Sp. bonanza, jirosjXTity, ex L. bonus, 
good -2. lienee, in Gla.sgow (— 199-1). money very 
easily obtained. 

bonce ; oec. bonse. The head : schoolhoys’ : 
from ea. 1870. Ex bonce (-- 1862), a large niarhle. 
Ware.- 2. Hence, a hat; (’oekney's; 20; oh. 
Edwin rugh, 'I'hc Cockney at Horne, 1914. 

bone. A suhseriher h ticket for the Opera : 
London : (\ 19 ; j by 1887 (Baumann). Ex Fr. 
ahonnrrncnt, sub.scription.—2. (Always the bone.) 
The thin man : London : 1882ca. 1910. Ware. 

*bone, V. To seize, arrest; roh, thieve; make 
off with. From ca. 1690; until ca. 1890 (witne.ss 

B. E., Dyehe, (Jrose (2nd ed.), \'aux), e. As s.. it 
apfK'urs in Dickens, 1898, and Miss l-lraddon, 1861, 
and it had a great life in tlu‘ (i.W. : see M'onL-and 
ef. main', nab, irin. ‘ Perhaps from the dog making 
off w it h th(! hone ’, W. 

‘•‘bone, adj. ciood ; exeelkmt : c. ; from ea. 
ISaO ; oh. M.tyhew', 1871. Ex Fr. bim or It. 
buono. D])p. (jamrny, q.v. ('f. bona and bono. 

bone, dry or hard as a. Free from moisture: 
coll. (- 1899) -, hy 1890, S.E. 

bone^ache. \7'nereal disease, esp. in men : late 

C. 16-17 ; coU. verging on S.E. Nashe, Shake- 
«ptiare. 


bone-baster. A staff or cudgel: coll.: late 
C. B> mid-17. 

bone-box. The mouth: late C. 18-20, low', 
fll'osf', Fst ed. Contr’ast bone lamse. 

bone-breaker. j''ever and ague : lower classes’ : 
late (!. 19 20 ; oh. 

bone-cleaner. A servant ; late C. 19 20; oh. 
Cf. bone-])i< her, 1, 

bone-crusher. A large ( si ihn^ rifle; siiorting ; 
from ea. 1870; oh. Stank-y s Li' in (/■''tone, 1H72. 

bone-grubber. A scavenger and seller of horu's 
from refiise-heajis and -tins ; coll. ; from <;a. 1850, 
the word occurring in Henry Mavhi'w. CT. th(‘ C. IS 
(/rubber. —2. A resurrectionist : ca. 1820-60.- - 
.9. Hi'iiee. anvotK' having to do wnth funerals ; esp. a 
mute: from ca. iSfiO; oh. Sala, 18<i9. 

bone-house. Tlu* human body : coll., from ea. 
IStiO; oh. -2. A charnel-house: from ea. 1820; 
ol) 9. A eoflin : coll.: from the 1790'8; t by 
1890. 

bone in any one’s hood, put a. To cut off Ins 

head : (B> early 17 ; facetious eoll. 

bone in the mouth, carry a. (Df a shift) to make 
the water foam before her. ‘ cut a feather ' : nautical 
eoll.: (’. 19 20; oh. Bowen jirefers hone in her 
t( > th 

bone in the throat, have a ; oee. leg, arm, (*te. 
C. lf» 20. eoll., the throat form (ajq) 'i' hy 1800) 
oecurrmg in I'dall, 1542. th'* arm in Torriano, BihG, 
the/(■(/in Sw dt. ea, 17oS(|)rmted 1798) : a humorous 
excuse ; a feigned obstacle, .Afijierson. 

bone-lazy. Extremely indolent: eoll.; from 
l8tM)\s. Ex lazy-bones on S.E. bone-idle. 

bone-orchard. A cemetery : lower classes' : 
C. 20. B. A Jk (’f. bonr-yar'd. 

bone-picker. A footman .- late (\ 18-19, eoll. in 
the latter. (Jrose, 9r(l ed. Jiecuuse fr(‘(fuently he 
has to eat leaving-.. 2. A coilcelor and seller of 
hones, rags, and otluT r* fuse' from the stn'ct-, and 
garhage-tms : from ea. 1850: eoll , hy 1910, 
S.E. Buskin, i'rou'n of ]Vild Oliri.'i, 1866. 

bone-polisher. A (at-o'-mne tails (1848); its 
wielder (1857) : nautical. (O.E.D.) 

bone-setter. A horse hard in the riding ; a 
rickety conveyance : mid-C. IS-early 19. (iro-se, 
Lst ed. ; Moneru'ff. Ironical jiun on bonc-sdter, a 
surgeon. C'f. bone-*>hah(r. 

bone-shake. To ride one of the early bieveles : 
ca. 1867 1910. 

bone-shaker. The early bievek* : from 18()5 or 
1866. The first bicycle to h(‘ cranked and pedalled 
was ridden in Pans in 18()4 ; England followed suit 
most eiithiisiastieally. These old bieveles laekial 
indiaruhlxT tyres and were very heavy ; ns late as 
1889 a ‘.siif-'ty roadster’ weighed 96 pounds, but 
as early as 1870 -1 ‘ the low, long bone-shaloT Ix'gan 
to fall in fHihlic e.steem Cf. bone-setter, q.v. 

bone-shop. A workhouse : lowt'r classes’ 

( BK)9) : slightly oh. Ware. 

bone-sore or -tired. Very idle : coll., now verg¬ 
ing on S.E. : from 1880’s. Ex dial. Cf. bone-la-zy, 
q.v. 

bone the sweeter the meat, the nearer the. See 
meat, the nearer. 

bone with, pick a. (Oec. bones.) To have an un- 
plea.sant matter to settle with someone : coll. ; 
iiiul-C. 16-20. 

bone-yard. A cemetery : Canadian : late C. 19- 
20. B. & P. Cf. bone-orchard. 

boner. A sharp blow on the spine : Winchester 
College, mid-C. 19-20; ob. Adams, Wykt- 
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hamica, — 2. Hence, a bad mistake : C. 20. {The 
Pa-s.'fhg Show, Hoc. 9, 1933, ‘ Poor Carol . . . IShe 
made a boner to-night . . . Ronnie was simply 
livid.')—3. See boners. 

boner nocliy ! Good night ! : Clerkenwell (Lon¬ 
don), which contains many Italians : late C. 19-20. 
Ex the It. for ‘good-night ! though nochy more 
elos(‘ly resembles Sp. tiochr. Ware. 

boners. A form of ])unishm('nt : Charterhouse : 
t before 1900. A. H. Tod, Charterhouse, 1900. 
Cf. boner, 1. 

bones. Lice ; C. 14-20 ; coll, in C. 14-15, there¬ 
after S.E.—2. Bones played castanet-wise (—1590) : 
coll., but very soon S.E.—3, A player of the bones : 
from ca. 1840 ; eoll.—4. The human teeth : C. 19— 
20 ; ob.—5. A surgeon : C. 19 ; abbr. sau'bone ^.— 
6. The examination in osteology : medical students’ 
(— 1923). INlanehon.—7. (Stock Exchange) the 
shares of Wickens, Pease «& Co., also th(5 First 
PrefereiH'e shares of North British 4*)^, : ca. 1880- 
1914 ; cf. honettas. —8. Sonu'thing very good, orig, 
tasty ; almost an adj. : from ca. 1880 ; ob. Coll. 
Tup])er. (O.E.D.) Prob. — L. bouvs, good. 

bones, be on one'’s. To be (almost) destitute : 
non-anstoeratic : C. 20. Galsworthy, 'fhe White 
Monkey, 1924, ‘ Give us a chance, constable ; I'm 
right on my bones.’ Ex emaciation. Cf. ribs, on 
the, 2. 

bones !, by these ten. A coll, asseveration : lat-« 
C, 15-early 17. Shakespeare. An allusion to 
one's lingers (cf. by this hand I v'itness). Cf. the 
late C. 10 exclamation bones a. (or of) me (or you) ! 

bones, feel a thing in one's. To have an idea; 
feel sure : coll. ; 1875 (O.E.D. Sup.); by 1910, S.E. 
Ex be in onCs bones, to be felt a.s eeitain : itself S.E. 
verging on coll. 

bones, make no. To le sitate not; make no 
scruple: C. lf>-20 ; coll. Udall, Greene, Wyi'her- 
ley, Thackeray. In C. lA-lb the more gen, phra.se 
wfiH pnd 710 bones {in the matter) : this,—along with 
iritJuiut more bones, without further obstacle, delay, 
discussion (late (J. 1(4-19),—would indicate that the 
reference is to boni's in soup or stew, 
bones, sleep on. See sleep on bones, 
bones of, be upon the. To attack : late C. 17-18, 
low. L’Estrange (d, 1704): ‘Puss had a month’s 
mind to be upon the bones of him, but was not will¬ 
ing to jiiek a quarrel.’ 

bonettas. (Stock Exchange) the 4°.^ Second 
North British 2iid I’reference stock : ca. 1880-1914. 

Boney. Bonaitarte : ca. 1800-21 ; l>efore, ‘ the 
Corsican Ogri* ’ ; after, historical, then legendary. 
Most Briti-^h people still know whom Boney nick¬ 
names. Sidney Itogerson, in Introduction to his 
notable War book, Tnrlve Days, 1933. 

Boney Cobbett. Wm. Cobbett (d. 1835), from 
bringing back to England the bones of Thomas 
Paine (d, 1809). Dawson, 
boney-fide. See bonyflde. 

*bongy, drunk, in the anon. Street-Robberies Con¬ 
sider'd, 1728, is prob. a misprint for bousy, ‘ boozy' . 

bonfire. A cigarctti*; military; G.W. (F. & 
Gibbons.) 

bong. A variant of bim, q.v, 
bong-tong, adj. Patrician ; sol,, esp. Australian 
(— 1916). C. J. Dennis, l.c. Iton-ton. 

bongo-boosh. ‘ A tasty morsel ’ (of anything): 
military on Western Front: 1915-18. F. & Gib¬ 
bons, ‘ A perversion of the Fr. bonne bonche ’. 

Boniface. The landlord of an inn or a country 
tavern : C. 18-20, ex the bonny-faced, pjvial inn¬ 


keeper in Farquhar’s lively comedy. The Beaux 
Straiaeicm, 1707. The first, record, however, of the 
gmieric u.se is not until 1803, and by 1850 tlie term 
was considered S.E. 

bonjer. A ‘ duck ’ .* cricketers’ : 1934, ‘ Patsy ’ 
Hendren, Big Cricket, ‘ If 1 hail landed a bonjer '. 
P<Thaps ex bon jour !—but prob. not. {Notes and 
Queries, Oct. 13, 1934.) 

bonk. A short, steep hill : circus s. ; from ca. 
1840 ; ob. C. llmdley. Adventures of a ('heay Jack, 
1876, Adopted from ilial. (In S.E., f form.) 

bonk, V. To shell : military: 1915-18. Gen. in 
passive; prob. ex ylonk, q.v, (B. & P.) 

bonner. A bonfire: Oxford uiuIiTgraduates’ ; 
from late 1890’s. ‘ Oxford -er.' l*erhaj)s in allusion 

to ‘ Bishop Bonner, who certainly lit up many hon 
tires—Smithfield way Warm 

■^bonnet, bonneter. — 1812, — 1841 resp.. both 
c. in origin : a gambling cheat or decoy ; a decoy at 
auctions. I’ossibly ‘a remimseeiiee of I'r. 
da7is un bonnet, hand and glove ’, ^V.—Cl. 2. a fire- 
text or a fuetenee : \'aux, Flash Diet., ISI'J; orig. 
c, ; t hy 1890,— 3. A woman (cf. petticoat, skirt) : 
ca. 1870-1900 ; coll. 

bonnet, v. Act as a di'coy (see the n.) ; cheat; 
illicitly putf: C. 19-20, low; oh. -2. To crush a 
man's hat oviT his eves : coll, (1837 ; oh.); Dickens 
often uses the word ; vhl.n. not uncommon either,— 
3. See bonnet for. 

bonnet, have a bee in one’s. See bee in . . . 
bonnet, have a green, 'i’o go bunkrufu : c. 18~ 

19; coll, llumsuy,—in fai^t. it. is mainly Scottish. 
Ex the gri'cn cap formerly worn hy bankrupts. 

bonnet-builder. A milimer : eoll. (— 1839); ob. 
Jocular. 

*bonnet for. To corrolKirate the assertions of, 
put a favouraltle eonstruetion on the actions of: 
c. of ea. 1819 79. Vaux. Cf. bonnet, v., 1. 

bonnet-laird. A fietty firofiniUor: Scots (‘oll : 
ea. 18Ki-69. ‘As wearing a bonnet, like humbler 
folk F. (S; H. (rcviM ih. 

bonnet-man. A Highlander: coll, verging on 
S.E.: C. 19. Cf. kiltie. 

bonneter. A decoy (see bonnet, n.),— 2. A 
cru-shing blow on the hat: ca. 1849 1919. 

bonnets so blue. Irish stew : rhvming s. 
(- 1859) ; ol). 11., 1st ed. 

bonny-clabber, -clapper, -clatter, -clab{b)o(r)e. 

Sour hutter-milk : coli. : 17- 18. Jonson, 1630 . 

B.E. Ex Irish baine, milk ; claba, thick : E.D.D. 

bono. Adj., good: Parlyarec ; from ca. 184(». 
Via Lingua Franca. Cf. bona. 

bonO-Johnny. An Englishman : London's Ea^t 
End (— 1899) and ‘ pidgin ’ English (— 1909). 
Barren: &- Ix'land ; Ware. Ex preceding. As it 
were ‘ honest John (Bull) ’. 
bunse. St:e bonce.—bonser. See bonza. 
bonus. An additional dividend (— 1808) ; money 
received unexpectedly or additionally : from ca. 
1770. Both senses were orig. money-market s. ; 
by 1830, coll. ; hy 1860, S.E. Bonus is mock-Latin 
for bonum, a good thing. Cf. bunce, q.v. 
bony. See boney. 

bonyflde, boney-fide. Bona-fide: sol., or low 
coll., mostly Cockruy (— 1887). Baumann. 

bonza ; occ. bonser or bonzer ; loosely, bonzo. 
Anything excellent, delightful: Australian : C. 20. 
Perhaps ex bonanza. Also adj. Cf. boshta. 
boo to a goose. Sec bo to a goose, 
boobies’ hutch. More gen. boobi/s hutch, q.v, 
boob. A booby, a fool, a ‘ soft ’ follow ; heno» 
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loofK'ly, a fellow ; TJ.S. (— 1!)12), anglieised in 1918. 
ColliriKon. (O.K.l). Suf).).-— 2. {(Jie b.) A dctcn- 
tiori-ccll; prison; niiliUry, G.W.-f. Ex booby- 
hutch.. 

booby* beat the. tSt o beat the booby, 
booby-ack. A bivouac : inilitarv : C. 20. 
B. (S: r. 

booby-hutch. A dup:-ou<. : military: G.W.-f. 
Ex :—2. In lato C. 11) early 20 c. or low, a police 
station, a cell.—3. In late G. IH early 10, it meant & 
one-horsf^ eliaise or a bii^r^'y. Also a leather Ixittle. 
(Grose, 2ml ed.) 

booby-trap. A firaetieal joke* of the jujir-of-w ater- 
on-top-of-doorkind : eoll.(— iSbO) ; afii^r ca. 1890, 
S.E.—2. Hence, a bomb left behimi liy the Germans 
catch the unwary ; military coll. : 1917-18. See 
esp. l*\ A’ Gibbons. 

booby’s hutch. A barracks’ drinkinp-jioint ofx*n 
after th(M‘unte(.*n closes ; military: ca. 1800-1910. 
Ware, ‘ Satire . . . iifion the fools who have never 
had enough Cf. boobij-Jintchy 1. 

boodle. Ilribc(ry), illicit spoils, political per¬ 
quisites, profits quietly ajiprojiriatf'il, party funds,—■ 
all the.sf' are boodle. Gri^, (1838 : Thornton) G.8. ; 
an^dieised ca. 1800; in 20, coll. Hence, money 
in general, with no ref* renci* to the illicit: coll.'; 
orit;. (-— 1888) U.S. ; * pen. in Knpland ca. 1900, 

but this sense lias reinuined s. Et ymolopy obscure : 
W. suppests Hutch bovdd, e.states, etlects.—2. A 
stupid noodle : ca. 1800-90. Kinpsley, 1802 
(G.l’bl).). Perhayis a cornijition of voodlr. 

*bO0Ket. An itUK'nint tinbcr'.H ba>ket : c. of ca. 
15()0- lt)40. Harman. Herversiori ol f S.E. budget^ 
« bap or wallet. 

boohoo ; boo-hoo. To weep noisily ; coll. : from 
1830 s. ilarhani. Echoic, 

book. (Sportinp.) A bookmaker's arranpement 
of Ills bets on a piveri day’s raemp or other ' book- 
niaker-alile ’ com jiet it ion. (’riic bookmaker tries 
so to arranpe his bets lliat he will be unbkelj’ to 
lo^(‘.) Coll. : from ca. 1830 ; in Hrnrutta Temyle^ 
18!17, Hisrai'li, ‘ Am 1 to be brandi'd bt'cause 1 have 
made half a mil lion by a pood book ? ’ lienee, a 
iM'tl inp-book ■ from ca. l8r>0 ; coll. Hoth senses 
liave, since 1900, been j.—2. A libretto ; G. 18-20, 
(oll. ; the wortls of a play : from ca. 18.'>0 ; coll.— 
3. The lirsi >i.\ tricks at whist (— 1890), at bridpe 
(— 1910) : these coll, terms soon > j.—1. A laiok- 
maker : Australian (— 1910). C. J. Denniu. 
Abbr. hookit , q.V. 

book, V. Enpape (a p rson) ns a puest : coll. 
<1872: O.IO.H.)—2. To pelt with books: school¬ 
boys (“ 1909). Ware.- -3. To catch (a jXTson) 
wronp-doinp : rubhc Schools’ ; from ca. 1895. 
P. G. W’odehouse, 'J’he Vothunters, 1902, ‘If he 
books a ehaj) out of bounds it kei'ps him happy for 
a week.'—4. To understand, ‘pet the hanp of ’ : 
i’ublic Schools’: from late 1890'8. Iliid, ‘There’s 
a pane taken clean out. I booked it in a second as 
1 was poinp yiast to th«' track.’ 

book, beside the. (Gtterl \) mistaken : from ca. 
1()70 ; ob, Goll. by 17()0. S.E. W'alker, 1072 
(Apperson). CLhcsidc the lighter, (pv. 

book, bring to. ("au.sc to show authority, 
genuineness; invustipate ; hence, detect: coll., 
0. 19-20. Grip., to ask chapter and verse for a 
statement. 

book, by (the). In set phrases : late C. 10-20 ; 
brig. coll, but soon S.E. Sliakt'sjieare, ‘You kissu 
by th’ booko.’ 

book, drive to the. To make (someone) give 
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sworn evidence; C. 15-18 ; coU. soon S.E.; cf. 
book, bring to, q.v. 

book, know one’s. To come to a decision ; see 
one's pot/cntial advaritapr* : eoll. ; from cu. 1889 ; ob. 

book, let run for the. (Ufa bookmakiT) not to l>el 
against a borse ; from ca. 1870. H., otli ed. 

book, out of one’s. Mistaken(ly) : G. ltJ-17 ; 
coll, Hf>on S.E. Latimer. 

book, speak like a. To talk execTlent sense ; 
informatively, accurately; coll.; from ca. 1840; 
prob. from LI.S., where ‘ talk like a book ’ occurs as 
early as 1829. 

book, suit one’s. To he ojiportune, very suitable : 
coll. (— 18.51) by I89(i, S.E. I’rob. ex betting. 

book, take a leaf out of a person’s. To follow his 
(pmi. his pood) example : G, 18- 20 ; coll, till G. 20, 
when S.E, 

book, without. Late C. 17 20 ; occ. unihout his 
hook. Without authority ; from memory. Orig. 
coll., soon S.E. 

book-boy. A native ‘ Hhijqx d in certain ships on 
the W'e.it Afruan trade to help the olbeers tally 
cargo ’ : nautical eoll. verging on j. : late G. 19-20. 
l>owen. 

book-chambers. St e books, 2. 
book-form. Theoretu al form, at tiist of horses ; 
coll. (•— 1880) ; in G. 20. j. in raeing. S.E, el.vewliere. 

book-holder. A yirompter : theatrical (— 18b4) ; 
ob. hy 1890, t by 1920. 

book-keeper. ‘ One w ho never returns borrowed 
books', Grose {2ri(l ed.), who sja^aks f(-elingly : 
cull. ; late G, 18~early 19, Punning one who keeps 
aeemmts. 

book-maker, bookmaker. A professional taker of 
the odds at races ol any sort. (Contrast with the 
})rofes>ional jmntcr, wlio deyiosits money, i.e. backs a 
horsrq with the liookmaker and wlio bets rmly on 
certain ia< es.) He keeyis a book (lays the odds) and 
oyH*rat<-s from a stand on the* eouise or from an 
ofhee. (— 1802) eoll. ; by 1880, 8.E, See esp. 
O.E.D. and P. & H. — Hence a bookmalo r's pockd (a 
sporting coll.), a breast-poclo't, inside the waistcoat, 
for notes of high de-iiomination ; from en. 18,50. 
bookmaker's pocket. s< < book-maker (at end), 
book-pad, V.t. and 1 . T'o plaLMai i7e‘ : pedantic 
BifU'T f(K)t]Hid : ca. lbSti-1730. ((*.l\.l).) 

book-work. Oxford ami Gam bridge : memoris- 
able matt<*r in mathcinat h's : ca. 1845-90 as s. : 
then cull., by 1910 S.E., for any ‘swoLtable’ 
learning. 

booka. Hungry: Kegular Army : late C. 19-20. 
F. Gibbons. Ex Hindiistaru bhukhn. 

booked, ])}»!. adj. ])esnned; caught; disposed 
of. Goll. (— 1839), orip. low’. Bramlon, Hood, 
Jas. Payn. Cf. bitok, v.- -2. Hem-e, in for trouble : 
coll. : G. 20. Lyell, ‘Third time you've been late 
tbi.s week. You re booked all right, my boy, when 
the Manaper comes in.' 

bookie. See booky. 

bookri. Out of line, crooke*d ; wrong: military: 
C. 20. F. & Gibbons. IVrhaps a perversion of 
crookid. 

books. A ])ack of cards : C. 18-20, Mrs. 
Cemtlivre; H. ('f. dfvil's books. —2. Winchester 
Gollepe* usages :—The prizes presented, C. 19, to the 
‘ Sunu>r ’ in e*aeh division at the* end of ‘lialf’: 
suih book, Jiflh book, aiui—c'easiiig to exist ca. 1865 
—fourth Ixtok ; up at l}ooks, from ca. 1880 up to 
books, in class ; book-chambers, a short lesson with¬ 
out a inastor; get or make bookSt to make the 
highest score at any game. 
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book», get or make. To make the highest score : 
coll. (- ISDO): slightly ol). 

books (or cards), get one’s. To he paid off: 
Public Works' coll.: from ca. On being 

jiaid off, a workman recoiv’cs Ins insurance-card. 

books, in a person’s good or bad. In favour, or 
disfavour, v\ ilh him : coll.; C. Iff-20. In 0. 10-18, 
the jihra-si' was in. fir out of a ju'rson's l>ook\'t : coll. 
K.E., though Grose has it. 

*books, plant the. ‘ To place the cards in the 
pack in an unfair manner y.er. Bol. : c. of ea. 
1810 70. 

books, shut the. To cease from business opera¬ 
tions : coll. (— 1858); ob. 

Booksellers’Row. Holywell Street : book-world 
coll. : ca. 1850 80. See also Row, the. 

booky, often bookie. (In all such words, the -y 
form is preferable.) A bookmaker: sporting s. : 
1881, says Ware; in C. 20, coll. See Bltintj at 
pp. 241-7 for a dialogue in bookies’ s.—2. A 
bouquet : low coll., mostly Cockney (— 1887). 
llaumann. 

booky, ac^). Bookish: from ca. 1880; coll. 
Prcsumalily from U.S., where used as early as 1833 : 
Thornton, 

boom. A rush of (csp. commercial) activity; 
effective launching of any goods or stocks ; \ igorou.s 
support of a person. Grig. (— 1875) T.S. ; 
anglicised as a coll. ca. 1883, iS.E. in C. 20. Bau¬ 
mann. Ex : 

boom, v.i. and t. To go, set, off' with a rush, at 
first of a shi]), tlu'n in comnKTcc, then in puldicit}. 
In its tig. and mod. senses, ong. (18,70) laS ; 
accepted as coll, in England ca. 1885, m C. 2(t S.E. 
I’erhaps ex some such jihrase as ‘ a ship cono\>i hooin- 
ing, she comes with all the sail she can make 
{tSca Did.., 1708) ’ : W’. On thi> word n. and v. se^e 
esp. F. I'i: H. and ff'hornton. 

boom off, top one’s. T(^ si art : naut leal (— 1 800); 
ob. H., 2nd ed., has—erroneously, 1 bcli<‘\c--b/> 
one 8 boom off. (In IMarrvat, 1810, boom oJJ is v.t., 
to push off with a jiole.)—2. top yoUT boom ! ISee 
top . . . 

boom-passenger. A convic t on board shifi: 
nautical, ca, l83tM)t>. Convicts were chained to, 
or took exercise on, th(' booms. 

boom the census. To get a woman with child: 
jocular coll. : C. 20 ; ob. 

boomer. A propagandist : C*. 20 coll. One who 
booms an cnterjirise : coll., from ca. 181)0. Ong. 
U.kS. (— 1885).—2. In Australia, a vm-y large kan¬ 
garoo, esp. if a male ; in its earliest sjiclling (18.30), 
hoomah. ISoon coll. Ex boom, v.- -3, hence, 
anything very large : coll. : 1885 ; slightly ob. 

Morris. 

booming. Flourishing; successful. Coll., in 
England from ca. 18ff0 ; orig. (— I87ff) U.IS. Cf. : 

bOOmlet. A little boom : Stock Exchange eoll, : 
from mid-I8ffO’s ; Ware dates it at 1800. (By lff20, 
fcJ.E., as the O.E.l), (Su]),) show\s,) Cf. : 

boomster. One who booms stock : money- 
market coll. (1808) by lff30, S.E. Ware. Ex 

u.s. 

boon-companion. A dr}nking(-boiit) companion ; 
‘a good fellow ’ : 15(>t), Grant: coll. . by C. 18, 
S.E. Whence hoon-conqicmion^Inp, Nashc, 15ff2; 
In C. 18-20, S.E. 

boorish, the. Illiterate sjieeeh : C. 17. Shako- 
epeare. 

l)oord(e). Sec horde. — boose. See booze. — 
boos(e)y. See boozy. 


boost. Vigorous sujiport ; ‘ push up ’. t^rig. 

(1825) U.S., anglicised ca. IHtio ; in C. 20, coll. Ex 
the V. —2. llcncc, in G.W. military : an attack (cf. 
push), a raid, a heavy bom hardment. E. ^ Gib- 
l)ons. 

boost, v. To supfiort vigorously ; ‘ push ’ 

enthusiastically, signiticantly. Ong. (1825), O.S. ; 
anglicised ea. 18(50. In C. 20, eoll. and, like tlu' n., 
applied, since Jff2ff, chiOly to publishing and 
autliorsliip. Thornton. ()ngin obscure : ? ex boot 4 
hoist. —2. lltuice, to support without ri'ason : naval: 
V. 20. E. X’ Gibbons. 

booster. One who ‘ boosts ' (see boOSt, v.) : U.S. 
eoll. ( - IffOff) -, by Iff 12, English coll, verging now 
on S.E.—2. llcncc, ‘ one who by false or misleading 
statements bolsters u}) a case': naval: (20, 
E. & Gibbons. (O.E.G. Su|).) 

boot. Money; an advance* on wage's; tailors’ 
and shoemakers'; late (’. Iff 20. Weire'; 1 be 
'I'oilor and (hitter, Neiv. 2ff, lff28.--2. (Ge-n. j)l.) 
1'lu* float of n sea-jilane* : aviateus’ ; from iff.33. 
The J>aily Tdeepaph, l'e*b. Iff, 11)35. 

boot, V. To thrasii ; jiunish with a strap : 
military, (\ Iff 20; ob. At tir>t with a jack beieit. 
—2. To kick, <'.g. ‘ I booti'd him gof»il uiiel hnr<l ' • 
coll.; from ea. 1880.— 3. Hence (gen. InsA u> t), 
to dismis.s, get nel of: 11)02 (().E I). Su[) ) 4. 'J'o 

kick (the* ball) exceedingly hurei : leiotball i*e)ll. 
(lffI4 : O.E.l). Sup.). (\d)l.r)., booting, in all feuir 
sense's.)—5. \’.i. and t, to beerrow (niemcy) OQ 
ac('oiint : tailors' : (\ 20, Ex boot, ii.. 1. 

boot, give or get the. To dismiss ; he dismissed : 
B. (1888, Rider llaggard) hy lff2(*, e'oll. (O.E.l). 
Suf).). Of. : 

boot, give or get the order of the. To elismiss or to 
expel ; te» be-eli.sini.sse'd : 20 : s. >, by 10.30, eoll. 

An elabt*ralion of the jircceding ; cf. (be order of the 
bath. 

boot, put in the. ‘ 3'o kick a jirostrate* foe C. J. 
l>ennis ; mostly Australian (- Jffiti). See also 
boot in. 2. 3’o shoot military rhvmings, from 
ca. Iff!5. 

boot-brush. A rough beard : jocular (— 1027). 
Collin.son. 

boot-catch(er). An nm servant that pull.s of! 
guests' boots: 18 iurly Iff. 'J’he; longe'r form, 

the more' g< ii., is in Swift and Grose*. 

boot-eater. A juror who would rathe'r ‘eat his 
beiots ’ than lind a pe'rson guilty : 1880 ; ob. (kill. 

boot in, put the. A variant (liki'W i.se- v.i.) of boot, 
put in the. Both v.t. with into tor in. 

boot is on the other leg, the. The- case is alte red ; 
the responsibility is anotlie'r s : coll.; C. Iff 20, ob. 

boot-jack. A ge'neral-utility actor: theatrical 
(~ 181)5). E,\ a boot-jack's usciiilne ss. (O.E.G. 

Sup.) 

boot-joe. Musketry drill: military: mid-C. 19- 
early 20. Why ? 

boot-legger. A di*aler in and elistributor of contra- 
lianel lieiuor in the U.S. ; orig. (— Iff Iff) U.S,, 
anglicist'd ca. 1927 as coll,; 11)32 -f, S.E. From 
the old days when spirits, in flat hottlcs, was carru'd 
on the le'g to the Jted Indians : in this conne xion, 
the word apjK'ars in U.S. as early as 181)0 (O.E.G. 
Sup.). Whence boot-legging, the' sale' and distribu¬ 
tion of illicit liquor in the U.S. St'C, e.g. James 
Spenser’s Limey, 11)33, and Godfixy Irwin’a 
American Tramp and Underuorld Slang, 11)31. 

boot-hek. To toady (to); undertake ‘dirty’ 
work (for): coll. Ex U.S. (1845), anglicised in the 
ISbU'a. 
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BORAK, POKE 


bOOt-licker. A toady ; a doer of ‘ dirty ’ work : 
ooll. ( — ISdO). The I'.S. form in boot lick. 

boot-neck. A Jloyul Marine : naval : mid-C. 19- 
20; ol). Bowen; T. & (d}>})ons, ‘From the tab 
cloHinj; the tunie collar (’f. balher-iicrk. 
boot out. Se(^ boot, V., 

boot serve for either leg, make one. To epeak, 
ran'ly to act, ambiguously : C. Id-)7 ; eoll. S.K. 

*bOOth. A hous(“, as in hrave a booilt, rob a house : 
mid-(b Bb 19 c. 

booth-burster. A noisy actor; from cu. 1K70 ; 
ob. (’f. fmrn-,slormvr and ; 

booth-star. A leading actor (or actress) in a 
lK)oth <»r a minor theatre : tiicatrical coll. (— JlttjO) ; 
ol). Ware. 

booting. Sc(^ boot, v. 

boots. 'I'hc youngest oflicer in a mess ; military : 
late (\ IH LMt. (Jrosc, Ist ed.—2. A servant, gen. a 
youth, alTccted to the cleaning of boots; late 
C. IH 20; from ca. 1S20. eoll. ; post-lHat), S.K.- - 
,3. iS(‘e lazy, smooth and sly boots, wlicre boots a 
fellow. -4. Se(‘ boot, n., 2. 
boots I, bet your. Scc^ bet your boots, 
boots, buy old. To marry, or keep, another’s 
cast-ofl mistress: ('. 18-19; eoll. Cf. 6oo^v, ride 
tn (I jirr,soil's old, ^-V. 

boots, go to bed in one’s. See bed in . . . 
boots, have one's heart in one’s. I’o be much 
afraid . ('. 19-29, eoll, Jn (J. 17-18, insb one's 
fiHirt . . . 

boots, in one’s. At work ; still working ; not in 
bed. (len. NMth (/i^. C'oll, mid-C, 19 20. In S.K., 
die in one's (tools or shoes m to be hanged.—-2. \'ery 
drunk : late C. 19 20 ; ob. 

boots, like old. \’igoruusIy, thoroughgoingly : 
eoll., C. 19 20. lilt., like the devd. Variant with 
us: .Miss Bridgman, l87(t, ‘Sink's as tough as old 
boots ’ ((t.ICh.). 

boots I, not in these ; not in these (trousers) I 

C<‘rtamly not i'.f)|)., resp ol ca. 1807 19(tO and 
C 2o (nb.). Qnotutions Beiiliam ; (.'ollmson. 

boots, over shoes, over. Adj. and adv.: 
n {•klo.sly f>erM.>leiit : eoll., la 1<>10 1820. 

boots, ride m (a person s) old. ‘ 3’<> marry or 
kecj) Ills east otT mistress’, (Iro.se. 2nd : late C. IS - 
imd-19. ('1. boots, Itny old, (j v. 

boots to, put the, 'J'oleapon (a jierson) with one's 
spdicd boots, ('anadian lumbermen's; C. 20. 
(.lohn Beaines.) Ct. jtnl in the boot. 

booty. Playing booty: C. 17-18. See: 
booty, play. To jilay falsely ; <’OV('rtly to h« Ip 
one’sajijiarent ojijionent : C. Id 19. Cntdea. Iddo, 
e. ; th»-n s. merging into erill. ; fr(>m ea. 179(t. S.K. 
As in Itekker, Fielding, Scott, l>i‘-ra»di. 

booty-fellow. A sharer m plunder : see preceding 
entry, C. 17-early 19. Coll. 

■•‘booze (C. 18 20), rarely bOOZ (late C. 17-18); 
boose (Ck 18^ 2(t) ; bOUZe (C. id 20, as i.s, also, 
bouse) ; bowse (C. id 20); bowze (C. 18). (The 
O.K.D.’fl quotation of ca. 1I{0(» prob. refers to a 
drinking vessel.) J>rink, liipior ; e. (— 1507) until 
C. 19, then low's. ; in C. 20, eoll. Harman, B.K., 
Bailey, drose. F.x v., 1, q.v.—2. Hence, a draught, 
of licpior: lat(* Ck 17-20. Implied in B.K.—3. 
(Also ex sense 1.) A drinking-bout ; 1780, Burns: 
low s. : by ea. 1850, gen. s. > by 1900, coll. 

*booze, etc., V. To drink, esp. heavily ; tipple : 
(in C. 14, S.K, ; it reappears as e. in mid-)C. 10-20 : 
status thenceforth as forn. Hannan, Nashe, B.E., 
Oolman, Grose, Thackeray. Perhaps ex Dutch 
bttizen (low Ger. busm) to drink to excess: W. — 


2. Hence booze (etc.) it, mostly C. 17, alua\ ^ e., ana 
v.t., C. 17-20, e.g. in Harmgtori.- .3 \'t. To 

spend or dis.sjpate in liquor : mid-C. 19 20, Often 
booze, away (e.g. a fortune). 

booze, on the. On a jirohinged drinking bout: 
low (— 1889) by 1910, eoll. (O.FkO. Sup ) 
booze-fencer or -pusher. A liecriMd \utnailer: 
low London : from ea. 1880 ; ob. W are. 

booze-fighter. A notable drinker ; a (Inmkard : 
Australian (— 1915) and Ameriean (— J91()). 

booze-shunter. A b(*er drinker ; orig. (— 1870), 
railwaynien’s : from ca. 1870, gen. jiublie-house ; 
slightly ob. Wkire. 

booze the jib. (Nautical) to drink heavily ; 
ti|)[)le : 1837, Marryat (O.K.O.) ; ol), 

boozed, etc., ])pl. adj. Drunk; (k 19 20, lown 
P. ('rook, in 77/e \\\ir of lints, 18.30, ‘ Buozo/l in th<-ir 
fav<-rn den.s, j Tlie seurril press dro\e all tlu ir dirty 

jM-ns.’ 

boozed-up. A C. 20 variant of the preceding, 
boozer, etc. A drunkard (— Idll): low. 
Cotgrav(‘, W’olcot, Thaekciay.—2. A imhlie-housc : 
ehiclly Australian and New Zealand (~ 1914); 
also (1895) Knglish e. and low' s. The Pcojtle, 
•Jan. d, 1895; Charles K. fvcaeh, in On 'J'op of the 
I' nderworld, 1933, ‘ Guv'nor, the “ diddikayes ” are 
“ramping” a “tit” in the “spruce” there; 
they’re “ three-handed ” ; a “ nose ” told me in the 
“boozer”; thi'reks nobody “screwing”, a.s they 
don't think th(‘ “ hii^iies ' are “ wise ” ; eorne along 
quick W'ith the “ mittens ’ 

boozing, etc., vbl.n. Heavy drinking ; guzzling : 
r. Id-2a. low. Until ca, IddO, c. Harman. Na>he. 
Head, (L F'liot.—2. Also, adj.: C. Jd-20: same 
remarks. Addicted to drink. 

■^boozing cheat. A bottle: c. ; C. 17-18 (? 
earlier). See cheat. 

■•boozing-glass. A wmi'-glass; a tumliler: c. ; 
C. 17 s'arly 19. Baumann, 

*bC)OZing ken. A drmkmg den ; an ale-house -. 
c. : iiiid-C. Id) -mid-PJ. 

*boozington ; or, in derisive addn ss, Mr. Booz- 
ington. A drunkard : Australian c. ; ea. 18d0- 
1910. Prob. after lushuiyton. 

b(X)zy, etc. Drunken, esp, if mildly; showing 
the marks of drink ; C. ld-20, oh. ; low. Skelton, 
in his famous poem of the drunken Kleanor, 
‘ Droupy and tlrow’Hie, ] Scurvy and lousie, ! Her face 
all bowsie ’ ; Dryden, in his Juveval, ' W hich m his 
cups th<‘ bow'sy poet sings ’ ; Thaf’keray, in The 
Hook of Snohs, ' The boozy unshorn w'reteli '. (The 
earlu'st sfadlings of the booze group are in use, 
-uze; the ~oze form seems not to occur before C. 
18.) 

bor, gen. in vocative. Mate, friend : on the 
liorders of dial. (Tvistern counties of Kngland), 
Romany (projx^rly (>n), and provincial s. ; C, 19-20. 
K.D.I). ; Smart Croft on ; Sampson. Cf. Middle 
High Ger. bur, 

borachio. A drunkard ; coll. : late C. 17-early 
19. B.K. (as Itoraeho) ; Grose. Also, jierhaps 
earlier, as noted hy B.K., a skin for holding wine : 
coll. Kx It. or Sp. The Parlyaree form is borarco. 
borak. See ‘ 2 ' in ; 

borak, poke. To impart bet it ions new s to a 
credulous jxTson ; to jeer, V.t. wuth at. Aus¬ 
tralian (— 1885). ex a New’ South Wkiles Aborigine 
word ; it had, by 1923, so spread that Manehon 
classifies it simply a.s military and nautical. (Per¬ 
haps, though not prob., the origin of to barrack, 
barracker, qq.v.) In G.Wk 4-f borak was occ, cor- 
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rupted, joculaily, to bonix. —2. borak, banter, fun, 
ocoiirs indoppndoidly in 1S45. Morris. 

borarco. borachio.—borax. See borak.— 
bord. Si e borde. 

bord you ! (TropcTly, no doubt, board you.) 
C. 19. Nanlipal, in drinking : iny turn next ! 

’•‘bord(e). e. of miil-C^ a shilling. 

Harman. JVrliaps ex bord, a sliield.—l’. Whence 
?iaJf borde, a six])en('e. 

bordeaux. b>lood : boxmp;, ca. J8o0 1910. Cf. 
badnihiton and ('sy). clnrrl, q.\'. 

bordello. A brothel: late C. lG-18 ; coll, 
is 8.E.) (5ro.‘-(', T. 

bore. Ennui (1700); 2, a boring thing, an annoy¬ 
ance (1778). Vrob. t'x next (uitry.—9. A wearying, 
an uncongi'nial, person (— 1785): (Jrose. I ntil 
ca. 1820, tlu' second and third senses were coll., 
thcreaftiT S.K. ; the lirst hardly outlivial the C. 18 ; 
the rare sense, 4, a liored.a listK'ss person.arosi' in 
1700 and soon daxl (O.E.i).). Of the third, Grose 
remarks that it Mas ‘much in fashion about the 
years 1780 and 1781 ’ ; it again > fashionable ca. 
1810. 

bore, V. To M-eary a person (1708); coll. In 
C. UG20, S.E. I V'i'haps ex bore, an iiiKtrumcnt for 
boring; of. A.-S. boruiu, to fiu'ree. (Its athletic 
sense is j.)—2. To annoy : Bootham School coll. 
(— 1925). Anon., Jhet. of Boot/Kton Slang, 1925. 

Borealis. Abbr. A nrora Borealis : late (k 18-20 : 
coll. >, by 1850, 8.E. 

bom call. Sound nxison : Australian <*(41. (now 
rare) : 1890, Mrs ('ampbcll I’racd, 7Vn Jlconance of a 
Station. E.D.I). 

bom days, in (all) one's. In one s lifetime ; ever : 
coll.: 1742, Richardson. 

bom in a mill. Deaf; coll. ; ca. 1570-17o0, 
W'hctstonc, 1578; Kay, lf>7S. (Apper.sfm.) 1.(‘. 
deafened by the noise ot a null working at top sfK'cil. 

bora under a threepenny halfpenny planet(, never 
to be worth a groat). Extremely unsucce.s.sful : 
C. 17-19 ; coll. 

bom weak. Nautical, of a ves.scl: w’cakly built. 
From ca. 1850 ; ob, 

bom with a silver spoon in one’s mouth. Bom 

w^ealthy or very lucky : coll. >, by 1840, S.E. : 
C. 18 20. In C. 17, ]>einiy. 

homed. Born ; sol. : (J. 19 -20. 

Boro-Onions. ‘ Boronian.s ’, i.e. the people of the 
Borough of Southwark : ca. 1820^0. Bt?e. 

borough-monger. A rabbit : rare Scottish ; 
C. 19. E.D.D. 

borrow. To steal ; jocularly coll. : from ca. 
1880. 

borrow, on the, ad j., ad V. Cadging. C. 20 ; coll. 

borrow trouble. To S(‘ek trouble ; to anticipate 
it unneecssaniy or very unwi.sely : coll. ; from the 
1890’s. 

Bos. Bosanipiet (see bosie) : cricketers’ nick¬ 
name : 1900. Lewis, 

*b0S-ken. A farm-house : mid-C. 19-20 va¬ 
grants’ c. Mayhi'w, 1851. Ex L. bos, an ox ; ken,B^ 
place or house. Cf.: 

*b0S-man. A farmer: mid-C. 19 20 c. (va¬ 
grants'), Ex Dutch. Etymology disyiutable, but 
cf. bos ken. 

bosky. 8ee ‘ W(‘stminster vSehool slang ’. 

Bosch(e). See Boche, for which the.se two forms 
are erroneous. 

bose. Abbr. bo'’sun, itself an eligible slurring of 
bodtswain. Both are nautical, the former dating 
from (?) the late C. 19, the latter from (?) the late 
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C. 18. The former is often u.scd in addressing that 
link between olliccrs and deck-hands. 

Bosey. See bosie, Bosie. 

bosh. Trash ; nonsense : 18,“14. Coll, after ca. 
1800. Ex Turkish (for ‘ cmjity’, ‘ wort.hh'ss’); 
popularised hy Moricr’s Ayeslia and later novels.- - 
2. Hence, a.s interjection: nonsiuise ! : 1852; coll, 
after ca. 1870. Dickens in Bleak llonsr.—^. In 
vagrants’ c,, a tiddle: see bosh-faker. —4. 
Buttf'rinc ; oleomargarine ; similar suh.stitutes for 
blitter: low^er ollicial English (— 1999); ob. Ex 
sense 1. -5. W’ abash Kailroad yireferred shares : 
Ntoelv Exehangi^ (— 1895), A. J. W’ll.son, Stork 
Kxelt a nge ill ossa ry. 

bosh, V. To s]M)il ; mar; 1870; ob. Ex bosh, 
n.,1.—2. H<‘nro, Id humbug, make fuii of (--18SI>). 
as in Miss Braddon’s Golden ('alf .—9. (hit a ilasb • 
coll.; from ca. 1709; f- Ex Fr. A/r; ?/r/n. \ la Em> 
lish bo.^/t, .111 outline or rough .“ketch (— 1751) ; |). 
8.().D., G.E.D. 

bosh, adj. Infrrior; ‘wretched’ (e.g. 
boots): from ea. 1SSO ; ob. Baumann. Iv\ n., 1, 
Ct. bosf/y. 

*bosh-faker. A violin-])lav('r : vagrants’ e. ; 
from ea, In lUimany, bosh is a vudin , the 

use id faker as inaher is uuusuul. 

bosh up. To go bankrujit : (J. 20. Mauchon. 

Kx bosh, i., 1. 

boshman. Tlie same ns bosh-faker : low or o. 
(- 1805). ().f..D. (Suf).). 

boshta, boshter. Jake bosker, a variant of bonza, 

q.v. C. .1. Dennis. 

bOShy,adj. Trashy; rionsen.sieal : eoll. ( — 1882 ; 
slielu ly ob.) 4nst( \ m I’lcr Ccr-sv/. (_'i /^os/,,n., 1. 

bosie,Bosie ; bosey (or B.). A ‘ goog]\ (ball or 
bowler): Australian crKkcttTs' co!]. 1912-ea. 

1921. Ex B. .1. T. iiosaiKpiet, wiio ih'moiisti-ated 
the go<)gly Ml .Vustralia (‘ail\ in 1909 (W. J. Li'Wi.s), 
in winch year googlo (or -i/) tir.st occurs : s. bv 
1910, colk \>y 1990, S.K. 

bosken. Ineom-ct lor bos-ken, (|.v., as bosrnan 
perhaps i.s for bos iron. 

bosker. A variant of bonza. (\.\\ C. ,1. Dennis, 
boskiness. Fuddlcnuuiti ; state of intoxication : 
from ea. 1880 ; ob. Coll. Ex : 

bosky. Dazed or fufhJled ; mildly drunk ; 17,90, 
Bailey; E. I'i- (Jibbons ; ob. Eossibly dial., and 
pt‘rha}).s ex bosky, wooded, bushy ; though it ‘ may 
be perviTted from Sp. bogm^tro, dry monthefi', 
Wk, who, how(*ver, acutely adds that, ‘ adj.s. exfires- 
flive ol drunkeniK'H.s seem to be created .spontane¬ 
ously k- -2. Tliorougli, as in a bosky beavo : low ; 
Ck 20. Mam lion. 

bosom friend. A body-lou.so: C. 18-20. In 
proverbial lorm as no fne.n.d like to a bosom friend, 
as the man .mid when he jmllexl out a louse, l''ullcr, 
1792 (Apper.son). Cf. baek-biters, q.v. An alterna¬ 
tive form is bo.Horn chum : military: late (k 19-20. 
E. k. Gibbon.s. 

Bosphorescence. ‘ The dazzling ratlicr than 
sound linanco of European hanks in Turke 3 %’ ca. 
1900-7 : journalistic of that period. Sir Harry 
Luke, An Kastern Gheguerboard, 1934. A blend of 
Bosjihorus -)- phos]dtoreseen.ee. 

boss. A fat woman ; ca. 1575-1050: coll. 
Lyly. Ex boss, a protuberance.—2. A master, 
owner, manager ; leader ; a ‘ swell ’ : in thi'se 
senses, orig. (1800), U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1850. In 
Jilngland the term has a jocular undertone^; in 
Australia and Nf:w Zealand, it lacks that undertone. 
Ex Dutch baas, master.—3. (Gcri, with polutcal.) 
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BOTTLE, NOT MUCH 


‘The leader of a corrupt following’, Thornton: 
coll., orig. (— 1908) T^.S. and Htill applied rare!}' to 
politics outside of the U.tS.—4. A short-sighted 
})erHon ; one wIjo squints : inid-C. 19-20, ob. ? ex 
Scots boss, hollow, powerless.—5. Hence (?), a 
miss, luistake, blunder : ( 1 .19- 20, ob. Cf. hoMJt, v., 2. 

boss, V. To be the iiuisIat or tlxi manager oi ; 
control, <lire(!t. Orig. (1850) U.S. ; anglicised ca. 
1870, as in 77<c A/Ac/itcM/a, March 9, 1872, ‘A child 
wishing to charge his sister with being the aggn'ssor 
in a quarrel lor which lie was imnished, (‘xclanned, 
“ 1 <li(l not boss the job; it was sistiT —2. To 
miss. v.t. and i. ; to bungle ; to fail in an examina¬ 
tion : schoolboys’ s. in 1 hc‘ main: from ea. 1870. 
Baumann ; Manchon. l\'rhaps ex bosti cyed (W.); 
ef. bdss, adj., 9. 

boss, adj. ('hief, ]irincipal : orig. (1840) IhS. ; 
anglicised ca. 1875.—2. I’lcasant ; exi'eHent; cham¬ 
pion. Orig. (- 1888) I’.S. ; anglicised ea. J89.7, 

but ni*ver verv gen.--8. Short sighb-d ; Christ > 
Hospital (— 1887). Baumann. Abbr. bo'i.s-iycd. 
Cf. /a>.v.s, X ., 2. 

boss, have a. To have a look : sclioolboys' ; 
from I a. 1899. ('ollinson. V\. hos,s-ri/t {d), 

boss-COCkie. A farmer cnifiloymg labour and 
himself working : Australian (~ 1898). K.s. and 
oj»p. < (K hitdo, (| \ . .Morns. 

boss-eye. < Mie w ho squints or lias an injured e\e ; 
fronica. 1880; ob. In a broadside ballad of 18M. 
Cl. (ai.vs, n., 4. Imni. ex ; 

boss-eyed, adj. ^\'lth one e\e injured; witji a 
ftijuinl : from ea. 1800. H,, 2nd ed. ; Jiaumuim, 

1887, notes the variant bos-eyed. I’erhaps on '' 
Ihjss-Ihu hi dy humyi-backed ; \V.-~-2. Hence, lop- 

8)d(“il , crooked ; C. 20. ('.O.D., 1994 Suje 

boss-shot. A bad aim : .see bOSS, n. and v., jlo) 
nii.ss. Ca ]87o 1914, exlant in dial. Cf. n., 
4, and (joss-n/ed. 

boss up. 'J o manage or run (a house, il.s ser- 
A'ants) ; to keep in onh'r , act as the ‘ boss ' over ; 
servants' i oil. : C. JH, li g. m h. Brett ’iOung's 
J U( < (i{]( Jiird a/nl i){}tcr SUtrit s-, 1999. 

boss up I Tahc care!: South Atricun coll.; 
from c<i. 1890, K\ Ca]»c Jtutch op look out. 
Pettman align.s (Jer. piu'i^cn m* iitif ! 

bossers. Sjactai Ics : ca. J87(t-1910. Prob. ex 
(].v. 

bosso. A look oi glance ; low ; C. 20. Margery 
Allingliam. Ijook to Hu f.mly, 1991. Perhap.s orig. u 
8()umt ; if so, tlu'u ]>i'ob. ex boas-i ycd on dvkko. 

bossy, acij. Over-fond of acting as leader or of 
giving ordens ; late C. 19-2(h Ex (— 1882) PhS. ; 
cf. boss^ n., 2, and v., J. qq.v. 

Boston Tea-Party. 'J'he tbrowing of (chests of) 
lea into Boston (Mass.) harbour by American 
patriots—the ‘ casus belli ’ of the VV’ar of Anieriean 
IndejieiKhmee : s. soon > roll. ; in (\ 19-20, 
historical IS.E. Seeesp. A Covey of Partruliji, 1997. 

Boston wait. (Cen. m pi.) A frog : jocular coll. 
(— 1709); t 1850, except in dial,—and even 
then', now' virtually j. (O.K.D.) 

bostruchizer ; occ. -yzer. A small comb for 
curling the whiskers : Oxford University : ca. 1870- 
80. H., 5tli ed, Prob. ex Or. ^oarpi'xos, a ringlet, 

bo’sun. Si'c bose. 

hot. Hee bot-fly. — 2. A germ : New Zealand 
medical : from ca. 1928. Perhaps ex the bol{-fly)^ 
which, in horses, lays eggs that are said to |X‘ne- 
trate into the animal when they hatch.—3. Hence, 
a tuhercular patient; id. ; from ca. 1929. Cf. boU 
biitng, q.v. 


bot-fly. A troublesome, interfering person: 
Australian: C. 20. In G.W.often abbr. to dob 
Ex the bot-fly, which in hot weathergn atly troubles 
liorses. (T’. bfitty, q.v. 

’^botanical excursion. Transportation, orig. and 
jirofierly to Botany Bay, Australia : c. ; ca. 1820- 
70, ‘ ,jon Bee.’ Cf. sense 9 ol : 

Botany Bay. l, Worei ster College, (Jxford (1859); 
2, a fKirtion of Trinity College, Jjubbn (1841). The 
former in ‘ Ciithliert Beale Verdoul Crecn, the latter 
in Lever, (’harbs (f Malley. Because of their di.«- 
tanec from (o) other eollege.s, (6) the rest of the 
college, tlie reference being to Botany Bay in New' 
South Wale.s—.so far from England.—9. Jne., jumal 
servitudi-: ea. J790-1900. Ex the, famous yienal 
s<'Ulement (1787 18t)7) at that pla'c. Cf. botanical 
cxnir.swa and next two entries.—4. ‘The Itotuiida 
()1 Ihv Bank; the Jobbers and Brokers there being 
fnr the ino.st jiart those wlio have been absolved 
from the hon.s-e opjiosik;Bee: London eom- 
nieieial : ea. 1820-.50. 


Botany Bay, ^;o to. To be transi>orted as a con- 
vift : eiijibenii'-rie eoll. ; ca. 181(1 <;(», Baumann. 

Botany Bay fever. T'ransponation ; penal ser- 
viimle. Ca. 1815 (Id. (Egan's Grose.) 

Botany-beer party. A meeting where no in¬ 
toxicants are drunk': ISoiieiv: ea. 1882-1910. 
War(‘. 

botch. A tailor : mifl-C, 18-19. Grose, 2ri(l ed. 
Abhr. botcher. Cf. mi\]u q.v, (In \\‘liitb> dial., a 
cobbler.) 

both ends o! the busk I A late C. 18-early 19 
toast. Grose, 9r(i ed. Ex tlie piece of whalebone 
stitTening the front of women's stays. Cf. b(s,t %n 
Christnalorn, q.v. 

both sheets aft. With both hands in his iKickets : 
nautical: late C. 19-20. Bowen. 


bother, V. (The n. is gen. considered as S.E.) To 
iK'Wilder (with noise); confuse, liuster; mostly 
Anglo-Irish: ca. 1715-185(1. Perhaps ex pother, 
but perhaps ex Gaelic (see ,1. J, Hogan. .4a Outline 
of Bnglifih Philoloijy. 1995.)—2. Hence, to pester, 
worrv : from ca. 1740. V.i., to givc^ trouble, make 

a fuss: from ea. 1779. All .‘•enses are coll., as is 
bolheratum (1890), tlie act of bothering, a jKitty 
aimoyanee. Both bother and Itotheration are used as 
exclamations. G.L.I).—9. I'm or I'll be bothered 
is a ili'^guised form of swearing (sw bugger, v., 1); 
eoll. ; pint), from the I8()9's. 

Bother, General. Botha, the Boer general; from 
late 18‘J9, ob. He made himself a general nuis¬ 
ance. though he was an excellent geiuTnl. 

Botherams (-urns). The mekname of a latter- 
C. 18 convivial society. Grose {l>otherajnt >).— 
2, (Rare in singular.) Yellow mangolds : agricul¬ 
tural (— 1909) ; ob. except in a few' localities. 
Ware. They are ‘ ditbeult to get nd of’. 

botheration. See bother, 2.— botherment. Varia¬ 
tion of botheration: coll.; mid-C. 19-20; ob 
(O.E.D.) 

bothered I, I’m or I’ll be, See bother, 3. 
bots, botts, the. Colic; la'lly-ache. From ca. 
1770 ; eoll. when not, as usually, dial. Orig,, an 
animal disease caused by maggots. 

bots biting P, how are the. How are you ?: 
New Zealand medical: from ca. 1929. See 'bot, 2, 


bottle, v.i. To collect money for, e.g., a ‘ chanter ’; 
vagrants’ e.; C. 20.—2. V.t., to fail; Public .Schools’ ; 
C. 20. Alec Waugh, Public School Life, 1922. 

bottle, not much. Not much good: grafters' 
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c.p. : from ca. 1910. l^liilip Allingham, Chcapjack^ 
19114. Ex fio, q.v. 

bottle, on the. (Koared) by moans of the fooding- 
bottlo : coll, in C. 19 ; S.E. in C. l.H». 

bottle, over a. In a socia ble way : from ca. 1770 : 
coll. ; in late E. 19 L’O, IS.E. 

bottle, turn out no. To fail : Sjiorlmg : from ca. 
1870 ; ob. Eaumann. 

bottle-ache. l)rurd<cnnoss ; delirium tremens: 
mid-('. 19 1*0; ob. Y. tV II. 

bottle and glass. The po.st('rior ; low rliyminp on 
ar.ve ; C. 1*0. B, & 1*. 

bottle-arse ; bottle-arsed. (A person) ‘ broad in 
the beam': low eoll. : late (1 19-10; ob.— 2. 
[bottlc-ar.sed only.) Sei' : 

bottle-arsed, adj. (l*rinters’ eoneerning ty|)e) 
thicker at one end flian at the other : eoll. : ca. 
1700-1910 ; in C. 1*0, of type wider at the bottom 
than at the to]).- -2. See preceding. 

bottle-boy. An apothecary's assistant ; a doc¬ 
tor's page : coll. : from ea. 1850 ; slightly ob. 

bottle-head, n. and adj. (A) stujud (li'How) : the 
n., ca. lObd ; the adj. (variant, as in (lro.se, bnttlc- 
hemh'd), ca. 1090. Coll.; in C, 19 20, J^.K. but 
archaic. 

bottle-holder. A second at a boxing-match 
(1708; in C. 20, ob.) ; coll. Smollett in ('omit 
Fathom, ' An old bruiser maki'.s a good bottle- 
holder.’—2. Jlenec, a second, backer, .‘-ujiporter, 
adviser (— 1851): coll. Punch in 1851 had a 
cartoon of l*almerston as tiie ‘judicious bottle- 
holder ’, for he gave much hel]) to oppressed slates ; 
bottle holder > his nickname. Wfumcc botth hold¬ 
ing : journalistic, ca. 1850-1900, for sujiport, 
backing. 

bottle-nose. A person with a large nose: (low') 
coll. : late (‘. 19-20. 

bottle of brandy in a glass. A glass of b(‘er : ca. 
1885-1905. It didn’t d('serve a longer life. 

bottle of cheese. A drink of Guinness: public- 
houses' (— 1925), 

bottle of smoke, pass the. To countenance a 
white he : coll.: Dickens, 1855 ; ob. (O.E.D.) 

bottle of spruce. Twopence: rhyming s, on 
deuce, two, (— 1859; ob.) 11,, Est ed—2. 
Nothing; almost nothing; (almost) valuele.ss: 
non-aristocrat 1 C : late C, 18 mid-19. Ware. Ex 
spruce beer, which was inferior. 

bottle of water. A daughter: rhyming s. 
(-1921). 

bottle-screws. Stiff, formal curls : coll., ca. 
1809-49. iSuceeeded by corkscrews. 

bottle-sucker. Nautical, ca. 1850-1914; an 
able-6odied seaman, h.s. being humorously ex¬ 
panded. 

bottle-tit or -tom. The long-tailed tit, from the 
shape of its nest: coll., from ca. 1845. 

bottle-up. To keep, hold back : C. 17-20, coll. ; 
restrain (feeliriv^) : (’. 19 -20, also coll. (Military) 
enclose, shut up : C. 19-29 ; coll., but S.E. in C. 20. 

bottle-washer. Often head cook and b.-w. A 
factotum: jocular eoll.; 1870, C. Ilindley, ‘Fred 
Jolly being the head-cook and bottle-washer’. 

bottled. ‘ Arrested, stojiped, glued in one place ’: 
low coil.: 1898 ; ob. Ware, w ho considers that it 
partly arises from the bottling-up, in Santiago, of the 
Spanish fleet by the U.S. squadron. 

Bottled Beer. Alex. Nowell (ca. 1607-1602), 
English ecclesiastic. Dawson. 

^bottled belly-ache. Cheap beer : C. 20 : tramps’ c. 
botUed-up, be. To bo fully engaged and therefore 
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unable to occejit any further engagements: low 
(— 1887); ob. Baumann. 

*bottler. A rolled or of moiu'y for a band, a 
singer, an instrumentalist on the street : tranqis’ c, 
(- J9;jr>). Gf. nobher. 

bottles. Barrett's Brewery and Bottling Co.'a 
shares ; Stock Exchange, ca. 1880-1914. 

bottles, no. No good ; useless : low' (— 1922). 
Maiu-bon. J*rob. ex bottle, not much, q.v. 

bottling, n. rcrsuading onlookers to f)ut money 
in the hat; show imui's : C. 20. 1*. Allingham, in 

The Frening Xnrs, duly 9, 1924. t’f. hottlrr, (j.v. 

bottom. 4’li(“ posteriors: J79-1, Dr. Darwin: 
coll. Se(‘ Slang, j). J28. JOx lit. staise, as prob. 
is:— 2. ('a[)ital. property : (’. 17, coll.- 2. Stamina, 
‘grit ’ : 1747 ; ol). ('ajttain Godln'v, in The Science, 
of Lhfence, w.us apjiarciitly tlu' lost to us(“ the term 
in ])rint, thus: '. . . Bottom, tliat is, wind and 
sf)int, or heart, or wherever you can li.x the n'si- 
d«'nc(‘ of couiag<‘Little nseil alter 1855, jiluck 
taking Its phu-e. Semantically: that on which a 
thing rest."-, or that whicli is at tlu* base, is depend¬ 
able.—4. Spirit ponri'd into a glass belore water is 
addl'd : coll. ; from ca. 1859, Trollojic having it. in 
1857, Tln'odon* Martin as a v. in Ls54. 

bottom, at (the). In reality : coll, in C\ 18, S.E. 
in G. 19 29. 

bottom, stand on one's own. To be indeju ruh'nt: 
C. 17-29; coll, till ca. 1899, then S If ; cl. the 
])roverbial let enrg tub stand on its own bottom: 
G. 17 29. 

bottom dollar. See bet your boots. 

bottom drawert, get together one's). Of a girl, (to 

prepare her) tunisM-au : coll. (- 1927) Gollmson. 

bottom facts. 4'lie precise truth : coil., fioiii <'a. 
1899, but not much u.si'd. Orig. ( - 1877) G.S. 
(Thornton.) 

bottom of, be at the. To bt> the actual, not meri'ly 
the suj)])osed, author or sourei' oi : coll, in G. 18, 
S.E. in Y. 19-29. Steele has the equivalent be at the 
bottom on't. 

bottom of a woman’s ‘ tu quoque the. ‘ 'I'ho 

crown of h<'r head (irosi*, 2rd ed. : late (k I8~ 
early 19. Sei' tu quoque. 

bottom on to (gold). To strike ; Australian coll. 
(— 1925). dice Doom*. 

bottom out, tale of a tub with the. ‘ A sh eveless 

frivolous Tale B.E. : coll. : late C. 17-mid-18. 
Cf. the title of Sw ift's rnasterjiiece. 

bottom out of, knock the. To overcome', defeat ; 
cxpo.se (the fallacy of). Ong. (~ 1909) U.S. ; 
anglickscd ca. I9(j5 as a coll, 
bottom-wetter. Se c wet bottom, 
bottomer. In drinking, a draught or a gulp that 
empties the glass or tankard : C. 19 29 ; coll. 

bottomless pit. The female pudend : late G. 18- 
early 19. Grose, 2nd ed. (In S.E., hell : ef. 
Boeeaecio'sstory about ‘putting the devil in lull’.) 

■—2. Bottomless Pit. Pitt the Younger (d. 1895). 
Daw'son, ‘ In allusion to his remarkable thinnc'SH ’. 

Bottomley’s Own. U'be 12th Londons : 1915-17. 
Beoau.se this regiment, which had been in camp for 
some time at Sutton Veny and Longbridge DeverUI, 
was suddenly despatched to the front as the n'sult 
of Horatio Bottomk'y’s article (in John Bull) on 
Armies Rotting in England. By the way, they 
pronounced it Jiumley's, in accordance with a very 
famous and jiresumably apoeryjihal story about 
Bottoml(;y calling on a Cholrnondeley (j)ronounced 
Churnley). 

botty. An infant’s posteriors ; orig. and mainly 
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niir«ory. Mid-C. 10 20; coll. II., /)th od. Ex 
bottom. 

botty, adj. Conceit(■(], .-^wai,'e(Ting : at, first, and 
still chiefly, raeinj^ s. (— IHOO) and dial, (sen the 
K.D.I).). II., 2nd ed. JJt., troiihled with the bolts 
(parasitic worms). Cf, hot fit/, (j.v. 

Bouguereau quality. liisky (“IFeminaey : art- 
world coll. (IHH4) •, hy 1010, j. ; oh. Ware note.s 
that this Fr, painter (182.1 -1001) excelled in delicate 
present at ion of t lu*—most ly feminiiK—nude. 

[bough. A gallows, des[nt(‘ h'. II., is S.E.— 
2. S(‘(' heave.] 

boughs, up in the. Much excited ; in a passion. 
Coll.; lat('C. 17~early 10. 11. F., Cro.se ; the former 

has the variant o-to/i of the house. (Fxtant in dial.) 

boughs, wide in the. >S(‘e bows, bougie. See 
bogee. 

*b0ufer. A (\ is variant of buffer, a dog. C. 
Hit chin. The III (juloior, 1718. 

boule. ‘A eonvcr-^ation in which anvone may 
join ' ; Chartei house • ea. 1800 IttlO. A. H. Toil. 
F\ (Ir. fjoeXij, a eoum ii. 

Boillognie. A woundt'd man, desirous ()f L'ctting 
to hhigland but going no farther than Boulogne ; 
military eoli. : IDlti 18. B (S,- 1’. 

bouman. A eomfiamon or friend, a ‘ fial ’ ; also 
as term of’addn'ss . Itublin lower elasse.-,': from 
ea 1010. Berhafis ef hotruunt, 2. 

bounce. A boastful be, a yiretentious swagger: 
eoll. ,by 1800, S.l']. (areliaie in C. 20); Ste('le, 
1714, ‘ This Is supfio^iMl to be only a bounce.' Ex 
t hourtre. the loud noise of an e.xploMon.-- 2. Hence, 
an exaggeration : eoll ( - I7tt.')) ; a.s in Coldsinith, 
Wh> te-.Melville.- Impudence: eoll.; from ea. 
iSoO : as in lUuehtrooit s Mo<j(iziue, .May, ISso, ‘ The 
whole heroic adventure was tlie verie.st bounce, the 
imua'st bunkum ! ’ Adumbratt'd in Ned Ward in 
170|{ (Matthews). K\ .sensi's 1, g -f. .\ boastiT, 
flwaggerer : from ea. BiOlt ; as in B.Iv--."). Hmice, a 
flasiiily dressed swindler; from ea. 1800; low. 
\’aux. All the.se ti\e smises ar<‘ praeticallv t : the 
only oyterative extant one being that wholly C. 20 
bounce a bluffer, esp. if constitutional, regular, or 
jK-rsi.stent.- t». Cherry brandy; low': from the 
ISOO'.M. ITob. ex it.s I'xhilarating efha't.—7. big 
dog lish : nautical : late (1!) 20. Bowen. Ex 
its bounding wa\s.- 8. A perquisiti', an illicit 
Ruryilu.s : military : C. 20. 1’. & Cibbons.—0. l>i.s- 

missal ; esyi. (jet orr/irc the bounce : mostly military : 
from ea. 11)10. Hud. 

bounce, v.i. and t. To bluster, hector ; boa.st ; 
bully; scold : C\ 17-20 ; ob. Coll.; but all except 
the la.st • S.E. ea. 1750.—2. V.i. and (with out of) 
t., to lie (f), eh(*at, swdndle : from ea. 1750. Foote, 
1702, ' If it had <()me to an oath, I don’t think ho 
would base bounced.’ Cf. the n., senscfi 4, 5, qq.v. 
—,‘l. To .scold severely : coll. (— 1888). Cf. sen.se 1 
of the n. : semantically, ‘ lilow up*. O.E.l).— 
4. To bluff (a jierson) : military: late C. 10-20. 
F. <Sr Cibbons.—5. To eoit with (a VNoinan): low'; 
late C. 1!) 20. F. & H. (revi.sed). 

^bounce, give it to ’em upon the. To escape from 
the police, even to extract an apology from them, 
by assuming an appearance of resjx'ctability and 
importance; e. of ea. 1810-()t). Vaux. 

bounce, on the. (‘ In continual spasmodic move¬ 
ment ’ ; S.E. : C. 18-10. Hence:) Lively:, ca. 
1850-100(1 ; eoll.—2. Hence, since ca. 18.50 ; as a, 
by attempting a, bluff ; by rushing one.—5. Hence, 
‘ on the spur of the moment. At the critical 
moment’: military; 1914; ob. F\ & Gibbons. 


bounceable, bouncible. Prone to boa.st; bump¬ 
tious ; ca. 1825 1010; coll. Samuel Warren, 
1850; 1840, Chark's Dickens, wdio, eleven years 

earlier, u.ses tlie eoll. adv. bounceahly. (T. n., 1, 
and v., 1. 

bouncer. A bnlly, swaggerer, blu.sterer: late 
C. 17-10; eoll. B.E., Dyche. Ex bourwe, v., 1.— 
2. A cheat, swindler ; al.so(— 1 850), a tliief operab 
ing while bargaining^ with a shopkeeyier (Brandon); 
from ea. 1770 ; t : perhayis ong. Extant, how¬ 
ever, is the nnanee, a jirofi'.ssiorial beggar : (Joek- 
nevs’: 1851, .Mayhew ; ob. E.D.D. .V liar: 

(“oil. ; ca. 17.55-1000, a.s in FrKjtc's comedy. The 
Liar. Hcnc(“, a lie, esp. a big lie : from ca. ]80t) ; 
(•(jll. ; ob.—4. Anything large (cf. bouncing) : coll, i 
late C. 10 20; ob. Xa.she, 1,50b, ‘My Book wdll 
grow sncli a bouncer, that th(js(* which buy it must 
b(“ fame to hire a jiortcr to carry it after them in a 
basket.’—5. \aval, ca. I8(i0-I014: a gun that 
‘kicks’ when lired.—b. In c., a harlot’s bully; 
C. 10-20, oil,—7. A ‘ ( hu('k('r-out ’ : public-liouse 
s. (1885, 'J'he Jjaily Mems, .July 2b) -, by lOB), coll. 

Ware. Ik rhajis one. (2S. 

bounceful. Arrogant ; domineering : (’ockricy 
coll.; ca. 1850 OO. Max hew. Ex (xnrarr. n., 1,3. 
bouncible. See bounceable. 

bouncing. N., a good .scolding (— 1885): coll. 
O.E.D. (.'f. bounce, v., 5. 

bouncing, adj. Big rather than elegant ; lusty, 
vigorous; mid-C. lb-20; eoll., Imt aft'-r ca. J7o'o, 
S.E,—2. t.)f a he : C. 10, eoll. (.’f. a thumping he. 

^bouncing ben. A learned man: c, (— lSb4); 
f. 11., 5rde(i. 

^bouncing buffer. A beggar ; c. of ca. 1820-GO. 
Ainsworth, 1854 (I'TD.l).). 

♦bouncing cheat. A bottle: c. of ca. 1720-1850. 
A yew ( 'anting Diet., 1725 ; Grosc, 1st ed. Ex the 
noi.s(* of draw n cork'. 

bound, I dare or will be. T feel certain : certainly : 
coll. ; from ca. 155t) ; the dare form being rare after 
ca. 1800. 

bounded, PI>1. passive. Catnchrestic for bound, 
bounden : late C. lb-20. O.E.D. 

bounder. A four-wlu‘(‘h r cab, a ‘growler’ : ca. 
185,5-1000.—2. (University) a dog-cart: ca. 1840- 
1000.—5. One w ho.se manners or company are un¬ 
acceptable : Cambridge Um\ersity, from ea. 1885. 
Lit., one wlio bounds ‘ olfen.sively ’ about.—4. 
Hence, a vulgar though well-dressed man, an un- 
w(“lconie jireteruler to Society, n vulgarly irrejires- 
siblc fKTson—^gen. a man—within Society; from 
ea. 1885. 

♦bounetter. A fortune-telling cheat : C. 19 c., 
mostly vagrants’. Brandon, 1859. Proh. a Gyp.sy 
corruption of bonneter. 

boung. See bung, n., sense 3.— boung-nipper. 
See bung-nipper. 

boum(e). A realm, domain ; eatachrestic ; 
C. 19-20. O.E.D. 

Bournemouth. The Gaiety Theatre ; theatrical; 
late iS82-mid-1883. Ware. That theatre was icy 
that winter ; Bournemouth is much affected by the 
weak-chested. 

bous(e), bouz(e) ; bousy, etc. See booze. 

’bout. A coll. ahbr. of about : almost S.E. in 
C. 13-18 ; but, CvSp. in words of eoinraand, e.g. bout 
turn, it is mainly naval and military ; C. 19 -20. 
bouz. A variant of boozy, q.v. 
bow. (Boating, eom|x'titive or olher\vis(“) the 
rower sitting nearest to the bow ; coll. : from ca. 
1830. 
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bow, by the string rather than by the. By thd 

most direct Avav : late C. 17-18; coll. ♦ N.E. 
(O.E.T).) 

bow, draw the long. To exaggerate ; lie. From 
ca. ISl’O; coll. Byron. 

bow, shoot in another’s. To praetis«^ an art nf)i 
one’s own; 17-18: coll, soon - S.K. 
bow, two or many strings to one’s. With more 

resources than one. vvilh an alternative: coll. > 
S.E.; from ea. IfinO. In C. 19-20, gen. in refer¬ 
ence to suitors or sweetlu'arfs. Ex archery. 

bow and arrow, A sjanrow ; rhvnnng 8. : late 
C. 19 20. B. & P. 

bow-catcher. A kiss curl : ca. IS.'il 1900. H., 
2n(l ed ; Ware. (Corruption of brau-cntclu r, \\ hich is 
a variant form. 

bow-hand, (wide) on the, adv. and adj. Wide of 
the mai’k ; inaccurate : ('. 17-18; coll, soon > S.E. 

Bow Street. The orderly room : military : from 
ca. 1910. B. & P. Ex the famous London poliec- 
etation. 

bow up to the ear, draw the. To act with alacrity ; 
exert oiicM'lf: coll. ; from ca. 1850; oh. 

bow-window. A hig I idly. From the ISIlOs. 
Marryat, 1840. Ex shapi'. 

bow-windowed. Big-lidhcd: from the ISlO's. 
Thai'keray in J^(ndenuis. E.\ prcecding. 

bow-wow. A dog : jocular and nursery coll. : 
from ca. 1780. (Irosc, 1st cd ; 1800, C'owjicr. 

‘Your aggrieved bow-wow’. Ex tlu' bark. Lf. 
moo cov\ etc.—2. A lover, a ‘ dangler ’ : mainly in 
India ; from ea. 1850. Ex his ‘ vapping ’, 
bow-wow ! ^'ou gay dog ! : eoll. ; C. 20. 
Manchon.— 2. See wow-wow .’ 

bow-wow mutton. Dole's fle.sh : ea. 1780-1890. 
Grose, Ist ed. Ware, 1909, ‘ (Xaval) [Mutton] so 
bad that it might be dog-tlesh ’. 

bow-wow shop. A sak’srnan's sliop in, e.g. Mon¬ 
mouth Street: late (C. 18 -early 19. Grose, 2nd ed.. 

‘ So called because the servant [at the door] hark.s 
and the master bites ’. 

bow-wow word. An echoic word : from ca. 1800. 
Academic coll, (coined by Max Muller) >, by 1K9(». 
S.E. The (always S.E.) how-umv theory is that of 
human sfK'cch imitating animal sounds. 

bow-wows, go to the. To go to ‘ the ilogs ’; 
jocular coll. ; 1858, Lickens. (O.E.I). Sup.) 

bowd-eaten. (Of bi.scuits) eaten by weevils ; dial, 
(where gen. houd) and nautical coll. ; mid-C. 19-20. 
Bowen. 

*bowl ; gen. bowl-out. A discovery, disclosure : 
c. : C. 19. Ex cricket. 

bowl a gallon. To do the hat-trick : crickeU'rs’ at 
Eton : ca. 18t»0-90. Lewis. Thus, the bowler 
earned a gallon of beer, 

bowl (or try) for timber. To propel the ball at the 
batsmen's legs: cricketers’ roll.: ca. 1890-1914. 
Ware, PJOtt, remarks, ‘ Ihscounterianecd in later 
years—rat her as a wa.ste of time than with any view 
of repression of j)cr.sonal injury’. An interesting 
sidelight for the great cricket controversy begun late 
in 19.52. 

bowl out. To overcome, defeat, get the l>etter 
of: from ca. 1810. Ex cricket.—2. In c., gen. in 
passiv'c, to arrest, try, and convict: C. 19-20. 
Vaux.—3. For the n., see bowl. 

bowl over. To defeat, worst; dumbfound 
(— 1802). Ex skittles. Another variant (Ihckens’s) 
is howl down, 1865. 

bowl the hoop. Soup: rhyming 8. (— 1859); 
oh. H., ist ed. 


bowla, but gen. in pi. (bowlas) or in pi. used as 
singular. A round tart made of sugar, apple, and 
bmid : ca. 1820-1900 ; coll, Mayhew, 1851 ? e.x 

the Anglo-Indian howlu, a fiortnianteau. 

bowled. (W'inelicstcr ('College) ‘ plouglu'd ’ in an 
examination, (k 19 20. t* Gf- rroppled. 

bowler (1S82); bowler-hat (1861); oee. holer 
(— 1890). A still h'lt hat; fairly low in tlu' crown 
and gen. black : roll. In its etymology, it. ua.s long 
regarded as a hou'/ shajicd hat, but it almost cer¬ 
tainly derives ex the name of a London hatter 
(W. : Words and Xo?netS). Fates: O.E.D. 

bowler, be given one’s. To he demohiJised : 
military: late 1918 19. F. & Gibbons, l.e. a 
civilian howler in exchange for ones ‘ tiattle- 
bowler ’. 

bowler hat, be given a. To be .smit liome or 
‘ sa<ked ' : military: 1915-18. k 1*. 

bowles. Siloes: ea. 18,50-1910. 11,, 1st ed. 

? ex howl shaped. 

^bowman, exe<*II('nt, adc'pt ; nio‘-tly priy. 

‘ an tuninent Tha f . . ; a dexterous ('b(‘at ’..-I Stir 
('anlinfj Diet., 1725: ('. of ea. 1720 1840. hftm 
(tine).—2. Wluuiee/aucama. ri.. a t liiet c. (- 1825); 
t by 189(». lOyan’.s Grose. Pfrhaps (t'. honman 
bowman, all’s. All’s safe : e. ; from ca. 1820 ; 
t by I8tM). (’1. hoh. 

♦bowman kea. Se'o bob ken. 

bows, wide in the. ‘ With wide Inps and pos- 

tenors Lrx. Hal., when*, as in ICgan’.s (Jrose, hon's is 
BjM'iil houghs: nautical eoll. : ea. Isl0-7o. 

bows under(, with). Having too much work to 
do: nautical eoll. : late (k 19 20. Bowen, Eva 
ship labouring in a hi'avy si'a. 

bowse, bowser, bowsy, <‘te. S(*e booze, <tc.; 
but — - 

bowse, V. To liaul hard, is nautical coll. : 
(k 19 20. Bowen. Ferliaps cognate with dial. 
boirse, to rn^h, as tlie wind. 

bowse, in. In troubk* : nautical coll. . niid- 
C. 19-20. liowcii. P<‘r)uips cf. dial, hoirst. the 
recoil of a gust of wind against a wall (E.1>.1>.). 

bowsprit. 4 he iK^se : .see boltsprit. Hoirsput in 
pnrenthe.sts, have one's, to have one s nose |)ulled : 
C. 19, ong. naiifieal (ofiieers’). 

bowyer. (Lit., a bowman : (k 15 • .i An 
exaggerator ; a liar ; niid-fk 18-ear!y 19. tlro.siy 
1st ed. Gf. how, draw the long. 
bowze, etc. See bOOZe, etc. 

box. A .small dnnking })laee : late (L 17 IH: 
coll, B.K. (T. the mod. Fr. hoite.- '1. In (k 19 ( 
a firi.son cell.—5. {the ho.r.) ‘A lielding jiosition 
hetween ])oint and the slips ’ : cnek(‘ters’ .s. (19J5) 

: by 1920, eoll. :by 19,50, S.E.— but ob., lor 

the ynlly is much mori' gen. I..ewis.—4. {the ho.r.) 
A Collin ; csp. pat in the box : military coll. : late 
C. 19-20. F. k, Gibbons.- -5. ‘ A safe of the old- 
fashioned kind’: c. : late C. 19 20. dami's 
Sfienser, Limey Breaks In, 1954, ‘ It i.s ea.sy to rij) oft' 
the back.’ 

box, v. To take pos.se.s.sion of, ‘ bag ’ : Win¬ 
chester School, from ca, 1850 ; ob.—2. Overturn in 
one’s box, in reference to a watchman or a sentry 
(— 1851, ob.) ; csj>, box a charley, ef. charley. — 
3. To give a Christmas box : eoll. ; from ea. 1845 ; 
ob.—4. In C. 19 racing c., t*Hp. as box carefully : 
(of a bookie) to see that one’s betting liabilities do 
not exceed one’s cash in hand.—5. V.t., ‘ to 
manipulaUi the ligurcs of returns, csp. musketry 
returns, for jiurposes of deception ’ : military : 
C. 20. F. & Gibbons.—6. To mix (two flocks or 
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herds): Aristralian })aHtoral coll.: from ca. 1870. 
(It. I), l^ariori, Hnn'niiacencea of an Australian 
Pioneer, 1917.) 

box, be in a. To 1)C cornered ; in a fix : coll., 
C. 19 lid, (d). Prol>. ex : 

box, in a or the wrong. Out of oru-’s element, in a 
false position, in (Tior. C'oll., niul C. It>-li0. Jn 
O. Id, Jtidley, Udall (.1. not N.) ; later, Smollett, 
Marryat. ‘ Tlje on/^mal allusion apfx'ars to he lost; 
WHS it to the boxes oi an apothecary ? O.Pi.O. 

box, on the. On stiike and receiving strike jiay : 
workmen s, mainly in North Kngland : ca. 1880— 
1910. 

box !, the. Prepare for battle : naval coll. 
(— I8li.‘t); 1 by 1870. Kqan’s Orose. 

box about, box it about, 'i’o drink briskly ; 
C. 17 18. P..K. Cf. tlie C. I9-li0 S.K. 

’^box-getter, -getting. A stealer, stiabng, from 
tills : t’ liO e. Charles 1‘k I.x‘aeb. 

box Harry. To take iuneli and afternoon-tea 
to^jether; commercial tia\ellers'; ea. I8r)0-I9l0. 
11.. 1st ed. K\ • —L'. 7’o do %\ithout a meal : from 
<a. ISI'O. ‘Jon Pee iSL’.'k 

box-hat. A tall silk hat • lower I'luss s. (— 1890) 
vert/iiiL' on coll. 

'•'box-irons. Mines: ca. 1780 18J0; c. (leor^^e 
Paiker. 17 so 

box-lobby loungers. A ‘ fast ' London coll, of ea. 
]8li0 ()(» ; tlius in l><‘e. 18li.‘{, ‘ Theantemom at the 
Theatres is ln'(jiK«nted b\ jiersons n/i ihe 'J'oirn of 
botli sexes, who meet theri- to make up[»ointmerits, 
Jouni:ino about 

box of dominoes. 711011101011 : nud-C. 19-2o. 
box of minutes. Awatih: a wat( hnmktr's.shop : 
ca ISbO-vSO. Il.rirded 

box on. T(» keej) lighting; lienee, tt) continue 
dome un\ thing impoi tant 01 strenuous ; Australian : 
20 

box open, box shut ! A soldier's e.p. indicating 
that though he was oth ring cigaretteH, “ the donor s 
g(merosit\ was limited by hard circ um.stance ’ 

<P. ."i- P.) ■ C.W. 

box the compass. 77.) answer all ijiav'-tions ; to 
adapt oneself to eireumstanet's : ong. and mainly 
nautaal ; coll. ; mid-C. J8 20. 8niollett, 1751, ‘A 
light, good humoured, sensible wench, who knows 
very well )iow to box her coinjiassKx the 
iiautieal feat of naming, in order, backwards, or 
irregularly, the thirty-two point.s of the compass. 

box the Jesuit and get cockroaches. To mastur¬ 
bate : inid-C. 18-19. Crose, 1st lal., ‘ a st‘a term 
An unsavoury pun on eoel: and a too true entieisrn of 
nautical and eloisteixai hie. 

box-up. A nnx-iip ; confusion ; muddle : mostly 
inilitay\ ; C. 2(h Coll. iSidiiey Pogerson, 193X 
Ik-rbaps on mix-up. 

box-wallah. A native fK'dlar, gen. itinerant: 
Anglo-Indian eoll. ; from ea. 1820.—2. Hence, 
jM’joratively, a ICurojM'an ('omniereial man : Anglo- 
Indian {- ‘l9:;4). C.O.l)., 1994 Sup. 

boxed. (Cf a book) im])ounded by Library Com¬ 
mittee : Cliarteihouse : late C. 19-iH). A. H. I'od. 

boxer. A gratuity; esp., to the ‘ ringie ’ (in 
two-up) from the winning betters: New Zealand 
and Australian (— G.W. ). ? ex Christmas box. 

2. Earlier, a stiff, low-crowned felt liat : Australian 
(—■ 1897). The Aujus, Jan. 9, 1897, Morris. Cf. 
hard-hilier. —9. A tall hat: ea. 1880-1910. E.D.I). 

boxing-out. A bout of boxing : U.S. >, before 
1909, Australian coll, ; f by 1920. Ware. 

boy. A bump ou a man's back : lower class. 


from ca. 1800. "Whence him and his hoy, a hunch¬ 
back (H., 5th ed.).—2. In India, hence South 
Africa and Australia : a native servant : C. 
17-20; coll. ‘ Influenced by 7’elugu hbyi, Tamil 
hdvi, a caste who were usually ])alankeen bearers’, 
W.—9. (OftcTj the hoi/.) Cham[)agnc : from ca. 
1880 ; ob. Pnneh,^HH'2, ‘ Pea^tly dinner, but very 
good boy. Had two magnums of it.’—4. See 
b’hoy. — 5. In C. 20 c., and gen. in })1. : a prisoner. 
C’f. hoys, q.v.—0. (Also the boyo.) Always the boy, 
the jicnis : late C, 19-20. 

boy, my or old. A term of address: coll., 
thougli sometimes it is, clearly, familiar tS.E. : 
C. 17-20. iShakes])eare. Kiehardson. 

boy, old (with the), (hie s lather : late C. 19-20. 
One’s business eluef, ‘ governor ’ : ('. 20. The 

devil : C. 19-20, jocular. All now coll., though s. 
at their ineept 1011 . 
boy, yellow. Sei* yellow boy. 
boy Jones, the. A seiret, or unnamed, in¬ 
formant : a virtual c.p., mostly Jjondon : niid-C. 19. 
Ex an inquisitive boy that wormed hi'^ way several 
times into Puekingham Jkilaee. See e.sj). Horace 
Wyndham, Vir/onan Sensations, 1999. 

boy with the boots, the ; the nailer ; Old Nick. 
The joker in a jiaek of earfls : Anglo-Irish : late 
C. 19-20. Ex his ( fl'eel ivenoss. 

bojmo ! A friendly valediction or, occ., greeting : 
nautical (— 1909); slightly ob. Ware. Ex or via 
Lingua Franca for ‘ good 

boyo. ((h‘n. vocative.) Boy: late C. 19-20. 
77ns -o IS an end*'arnient-suffix, E\ .Anglo-Irish 
boyo, ' lad. chap, hoy ’ (L. I).!).) --2. See boy, b. 

boys ,* always the boys. 7’he fratiTinty of book¬ 
makers and their associates : ra( mg : from ca. 1850. 
—2 7’bc lively younir fellows of any locality : from 
ca. 1800 ; eoll. (.'f. lads of the villafje. 

Boys, Angry or Roaring. A net of young bloode, 
noH\-mannered, delighting tt) eoinnnt outrages and 
enter into quarrels, in late hdizabethan and in 
JacolM-an days. (Ireene, Ta Qaoque, ‘ dJiis is no 
nmrry, nor no roaring boy, but a blustering Ixiy 
(.'oil. : since ea. ItHK*, S.E. and merely historical. 
C’f. Mohairhs. 

Boys of the Holy Ground. Bands of roughs fre¬ 
quenting the less rcjiutahle jiarts of St. (Lie s, Lon¬ 
don. ea. 1800-25, Moore, Tom i'uh's Memorial, 
IHW). 

boysie. A term of address to a boy or, rarely by 
father, to son of aru' hum* wlintsoever : eoll., mostly 
Australian : 20. lsah<‘] Cameron, Boysie, 1929; 

Clinstiiia Stead. St-rni Poor M(n of Sydney, 1994. 
C'f. hoyo, 1. and dial, boykni. 

Bozzy. Boswell: from ca. 1780. See Bear¬ 
leader, the. For the form, cf. Dizzy. 

brace. 7'wo ‘nonglits’ m a match : 1912. But 
hag a brace, to be twice dismissed for 0. occurs as 
early as 1807 ; the ob. brace of ducks m 1891. All 
are s. >, by 1920 at latest, eoll. 

brace, face and. To bluster, domineer; 1)6 

deliant : V. Bi : eoll. Skelton ; Latimer, ‘ Mon 
. . . woulde face it and brace it and make a sliew© 
of ujirNght dealynge,’ O.E.H. Cf. brace [up), brace 
ontstlf. 

brace—or couple—of shakes, in a. In a moment ; 
almost immediately : from ea. 189<h Barliam, 
Ouida. Egan’s Grose, 1829, has ‘ [in a] brace of 
snaps. Instantly ’ and elas.silies it as nautaal. 

brace tavern, the. Late C. 18-early 19 only ; 
low’: ‘a room in the S.E. corner of the King's 
Bench, whert‘, for tho convenience of prisoners 
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residing thereabouts, lu'er purchased at the tap- 
house was retailed at a halfpenny per pot advance. 
It was kept hy two brothers of tlu‘ name of 
Partridge, and tlienee called the liiace,' Grose, 
2nd ed. 

*brace up. To paw n stolen goods, esyi. at a good 
price : (!. 10 20 c. ; oh. Va^ix, Ware suggests 
that it may derive from Pr. e. hrascr as in hmaer des 
faffes, to fabricate false pajK'rs. 

bracelet. A handcuff: from ca. IGGO. Always 
low ; in C. 17-18, prob. e. ; ob. 

bracer. A tonic : C. 18-10. ‘ What you need is 

a bracer.’ The medical sense, which was S.P., has 
long been f ; as another word tor a strong drink (ef. 
tome, q.v.), a coll., from ca. 1800: (‘X U.8. (1825; 
O.E.i). 8up.). 

brack. A mackerel : nautical ; late C. 10 20. 
Bowen. Ex Isle of Man dial. 
bracket-face(d). Ugly : late C. 17-early 19. 

B. E. ; Grose. Whence : 
bracket-mug. An ugly face : C. 10. 
brad. Sei* bradbury. 

brad-faking. A ihkI-C. 19 corruption of broad- 
fakimj, (p\. il., 1st Ord edd. 

bradbury, oi-c. abbr. to brad. A Treasury note ; 
esp. a £1 note : 1015 ; ob. (Tlu'se notes, by the 
way, were hardly artistic.) Ex 8ir John Bradbury, 
the Secretary ot the Trea.sury, which circulated the 
10.1, and £1 notes from late 1014 untd Noviunber, 
1028, when the nation's note issue was consolidated 
in the Bank of England ; the Tn'asury's riotics 
ceased to be h'gal tcndiT on July JI, 10,‘kk Sec the 
third leader and the City Editor's note. The Daily 
Telegraph, Aug. 1, lOlkk Cf. Fisher, (j.v. 

brads. Money ; cofiper coins. Prom e.*i. 1810 
(Vaux recording it in 1812) ; low until ea. 18(»(>. by 
W'hich date the ' copper ’ sense was f. Prob. ex the 
shoemakers’ rivets so named.- -2. Cigarettes ; mili¬ 
tary : C. 20. P. & Gibbons. Por semantics, cf. 
coffin -11 ail. 

brads, tip the. To be geni'rous w ith money ; 
hence, be a gentleman : ea. ISlO 4ti ; low. 

bradshaw. The complete time-table to the trains 
of Great Britain: from ea. 1845; soon coll.; m 
(\ 20 8.E. Abbr. Brad-shaw's Bailiray (luide .— 
2. Hence, a yierson very good at tiitun's ; middU'- 
class coll. (— 1000) ; almost f- \V are. E.x that 
Manchester printer who in ISJO publi.shed the lirst 
railway time-table, in 1841 issueii the tirst numthly 
railway guide. (W.) ‘ O mighty Bradshaw, 

speaker of the thunderous line ’ : from an un¬ 
published and unpubli.shable ode. 

brag. A braggart: ‘A vajiounng, swaggiTirig, 
bullying Fellow B.E. : late C. 17- 20. After ca. 
1800, S.E.—2. In c., a money-lender; a Jew: 

C. 10-20. Ex his exorbitant demands. 
*braggadocia,-io. Three months’ irnpriKonment 

to reputed thieves, who prob. boast tliat they can 
do it ‘ on their heads ■ : e. ; ca. 1850 70. Dickens 
in Reprinted Pieces, 1857. 

Braggs. S(‘e Old Braggs. 

Brahma. ‘ Something good. Also a flashily 
dressed girl ’ : Regular Army : late C. 19 20. 

& Gibbons. Ex Brahma, the Hindu deity ; the 
idols being often bejewelled. Hence brama, q.v.— 

2. See Bramah knows. 

brain, bear a. To be cautious ; have a brain, i.e. 
some intelligence : C. l(>-early 10 ; coll, soon >• 
S.E. Skelton. 

brain, have on the. Be obsessed by, crazy about: 
mid-C, 10-20. Coll, in C. 10, then S.E. 


brain-canister. The head : pugilistic : ca. 1850- 
85. 11.. Jrded. On: 

brain-pan. (As skull, S.E.) J’he head : C. 17- 
20, ob. ; after ca. 1750, coll. Skelton, Dckker, 
Scott. 

brain-storm. J’he same as brain-ware but with 
the connotation of a mori' sustaiiu'd nuuital effort : 
from ea. 1025 ; now verging on coll. Ex the S.E. 
sense, ‘ a sucei'ssion of sudden and severe* paro.xysms 
f)f cere'bral disturbanee ' (l)orland, 1001 ; O.E.D. 
Sup.). 

brain-wave. A sudden, esp, if a brilliant, 
idea : from ca. 1014 ; since 1055, coll. E\ telejiathy. 

brains. The paste with which a siib-cditor sticks 
his scis.sors-cuttings together: jinnti-rs' (— 1887); 
slightl\ ob. Baumann. 

brains, beat, break, cudgel; drag ; busy, puzzle 
one’s. To think hard, in ordi'r to undersfami (»r to 
contrive: (’. Ib l’O. exc(*pt breni: liy 1800): all 

coll. ; but all, since <-a. ISOO, S.lk 

brains, have some guts m one’s. To be know- 
ledgi'abh* : late*!'. 18 curly 10: coll. Grose,5rded. 

brains, pick or suck someone’s. To eli< o in¬ 
formation. know Ituige, ‘ brain wave', and utilise it 
(without fK'rnii.ssioii). Coll. (-■ 1858), veiy soon 
S.E. Eytton. 

brains as guts, if you had as much. (thn. fol¬ 
lowed by what a lin er Jt lloir i/oii ironld he ') A e.p. 
addressed to a pe-rson lat and stupid : ca. 1780 
1820. Grose, 2n(l <‘d. 

brains on ice. See have one’s brains on ice. 
brainy. Clevt'r: coll.; late C. 10 2<»; now 
verging on S.lk Ex U.S. (— 1875) and, even now, 
rnoie typically U.S. than English. 

brake. -A tuti>r: Public Schoolboys' (— 1055). 
I’eihaps suggested by coach. 

brake, set one’s face in a. To assuim* a ‘ polo r' 

face: coll ; C. 17. l‘]x brake, ‘a franu'Woik in¬ 
tended to hold anything steady’ (G.f] 1).). \’ari- 
ants with looks, vizard, i te. ('hupman in that tine, 
ranting trag(‘d\, Btissy J) Amboisi. ]()07, ' () (like a 
Struinp(l) learn t(» set thv looks |In an eternal 
lhake.' 

*hr ama . A j)rett\' luiI : e. from ea. 1!>22. 
JaiiH's ('urtIs, 77o tlilf Kid, 1050. I']\ B/ahma. (j v. 

Bramah knows : / don’t. A euphemism (') lor 
(jihI knoir‘< ^ 1 don't': ca. 1880 I’.UO Mon* cor¬ 
rectly Biahma. 

bramble. A lawyer : mainly Kentish, hem e and 
partly Co( km'v, h. ; ea. 1850-1014. 

bramblC-gelder. An agriculturist : ehielly Suf¬ 
folk, but occ. heard el.sewhere : mid-C. 10 20 , ob. 
H., 5rd ed. 

bran. A loaf: coll.. ca. 1850 1010. Duki'ii.sin 
Oliver Twist. Ex bran loaf. 

bran-faced. Pn < kled .- nud-(’. 18 eail\ 10: coll. 
Grose, 2n(l ed. Cl. clnistenid by a baker. 

bran mash, bran-mash. Bn ad .soaked m tea or 
coffee : military, trom ea. 1870 ; ob. 

bran-new. I.e. brand new {oi\i\wv, ftre-new) : a 
C. 10- 20 Kol., heard on the hj)s ol those who |>ersi8t 
in saying Welsh rarebit. 

brancho-is meorreet for ^rawc/iio-: mid-C, 10 20, 
O.E.D. 

branded ticket. A diseharge-tieket. recording a 
enme, •‘sp. a Kcnous one : nautieal coll. : ca. 1850- 
1025. (.'f. blanker. 

brandy, all. Si e all brandy, 
brandy and Fashoda. Bi andy and soda .- Society : 
Oet. 180.'^-earJy 00. Ware. Ex ‘ the discovery of 
the Fr. eaptain, Marehand, at Ea.shoda ’. 
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brandy blossom. A red pimpled nose : coll. 
(— 1887). Baumann. Ex b.b., a pimple that, on 
the nose, is caused hy drink, esp. hy brandy. 

brandy-face. A drunkard : late C. 17 early 19. 
Cotton, ca. 1087, ‘You goodman brand y-face’. 
Whence : 

brandy-faced. Red-faced, esp. from liquor ; 
from ca. 1700. (;rrose; 8ala, ‘ brandy-faced 
viragos 

brandy is Latin for (a) goose, later fish. The 

former (ob.), from late C. lb; the latter (f), from 
ca. I8r)t). (Joll. Mar-Rrclate’s PJpitome, 1588; 
Swift ; Marryat. (Apjierson.) Brewer has thus 
neatly stated the semantic equation : ‘ What is the 
Latin for (joosp (Answer) Brandy. The pun is on 
th(‘ word answer. Anser is th(; J.iatin for goo.se, 
whic'h brandy follow's as surely and quickly as 
an answer follows a qiH'stion.’ ('oneerning jltth, 
Mayhew t(‘lls us (hat the richer kinds of li.-^h pro¬ 
duce a (jucasy stomach, ri'stored only by a drink of 
brandy. 

brandy is Latin for pig and goose. Halhwell, 
1847 : ‘ An af)o]<jgy for drinking a dram after 

either ’. Coll. ; extremely ob. A variant on the 
preerding entry. 

Brandy Nan. Qui'cn Anne of E.ngland : early 
C. 18. Dawson, ‘ Erom her fondness lor spirits . 

brandy pawnee (oe( . pahnee). Brandy and w ab-r. 
India and tin' Armv ; coll. J'rom ca 1810. 
Thackeray, 1848, ‘The refreshment of brandy- 
pawnee which he was forced to takeSee pawnee. 

brandy-shunter. A too freiiuent unbilMT of 
brandy: non-arist ocrat ic : from ca. 1880; ob. 
Ware. On boozf-■shunter, q.v. 

brass. Money. In late C. Hi- 17, S.E. ; in C. 18, 
coll. ; thereafter, s. Mrs. Cuskell ; Mess liraddon, 
‘ Steevi's a lift le too fond oi t le- brass to murdiT you 
for nothing.’ H.,5thed.,‘ “Tin “isaLso used, and 
HO are ino.st forms of metal.’ t'f. brass up.-~2. Im- 
yMideru’e ; eifiontery. Adumbrated by Shake¬ 
speare, but [lofiulari.sed by Delo*- m The True Born 
Bnjlishman, ' a needful cornfK'tenee of Kngli.sh 
brass’. Also in I’anjuhar, .North, Gfrldsmilh. T. 
Moore, Dickens, ('oil. ; in (_’. lO-llO, S.E. Rrob. 
suggested by slightly earlier brazen face. A con- 
lideliee trick bet I ing systmii : c. C, L’O. (’liarles E. 
Leach, in D/i Tt^pofthe ('ndef u’Of Id, lOlkL—I. Abbr. 
of brass-nail, q V. • from ca. lOg’b. Idiibp Alling- 
ham, ('hrapjaci:, 10!}4. 

brass along. To go gaily and/or impudently 
ahead: Irom ca. 1018. (li. Biaker, d\tght-Shift, 
lO.’D.) Ex brass, 1’. 

Brass Before and Brass Behind. The (doueester- 
ahire Bt'gimeiit : military: late ('. 10 L’O. E. & 
Gibbons, liy a jam on Bael: yinnbers, q.v, 

brass-bound and copper-fastened. (Of a lad) 
(Ire.ssed in a rnidshijiman’s uniform : nautical ; 
mui-C. 10 LO ; ob, 

brass-bounder. A rnidshijiman ; a premium 
ajquiuitice : nautical : late C. 19 LO. Bowen. 
Ex jrreceding. 

brass-face. An impudent jKT.son : coll. : ca. 
18L0 (iO. ‘lion Bee.’ IvxL. 

brass farthing. A farthing—or less. Coll. : 
mid (’. 17 LO ; S.E. after ca. 1850. 

brass-hat. A high-ranked oflieer : military and, 
in (k LO. naval: 18011, Kijiling. Ex ‘gilt orna¬ 
mentation of his caj) ’ (O.E.D. Sup.). See esp. 
B. & I‘. 

Brass Heads, the. The .‘Ird Bombay Euro{X‘an— 
now the Leinster—Regiment : military : 1868, 


when they excellently endured the sun in Sir fiugh 
Ro.se’s campaign in Central India. E. & Gihlajns. 

^brass-knocker. Broken victuals : scraps of food : 
vagrants’ c. (— 1874) ; ob. IT, 5th ed. ? ex the 
hardness, or possibly, via India, ex Hindustani boon 
khana, stale food ; it affords an interesting com¬ 
ment on Yule & Burnell s brass-knocker. 

brass monkey. See monkey, cold enough . . . 
*brass-nail. A prostituO* : e. : C. LO. Rhyming 
8 . on tail. (Also among grafters : Philip Allingham.) 

brass-neck. Impudent : military : (k LO. F. <k 
Gibbons, ‘ A brass-neck lie k 

brass off, v.i. To grumble : military : C. 20. 
F. & Gibftons. Perhaps ex part brass-rags. 

brass-plate merchant. An inferior middleman in 
coal : ca. 1840-19L0 ; mainly J-Xindon. Mayhew, 
brass-plater. ‘A man of the merchant class ’ : 
from ca. 19L0, (O.E.D. Sup.) PLx jireceding.— 

L. (brass- or door-plater.) A doctor; Gk 20. 
Manchon. P^x the brass name-jilate at his door. 

brass-rags. Sei- part brass-rags, 
brass tacks, get down to. To come to, to face, 
realities ; to con.'^ider the practical aspect : coll. : 
U.S. (190.*1), anglici.scd hy 1910: O.E.D. (Sup.). 
(In U.S.. there is the variant . . . brass nails.) I 
suspect, however, that brass tacks may have arisen 
before C. LO and be rhyming s. for facts. 

brass up. To pay (iiji), gen. v.i, : C. 20. In 
P'eb., 1917. subscriptions to the War Loan were 
.solicited in Nottingham (and elsewhere) hy brass up 
legending the iramcars (W.). The term is more 
gen. in the North and the Midlands than in the 
South. 

brasser. A bully : Christ's Hospital, C. 19-20 ; 
ob Ex brass, L. 

brassy. Imjaulent ; shameless: coll. (— 1576) ; 
S.Pk alter J8(Mi; in C. 20, ol>. Woleot, i.e. Refer 
Btndar, ‘Betty was too bras.sy.’ Cf. the S.E. 
usages. 

brat. Brotlier ; ‘ one behaving in a manner not 
lietitting his years ' : Bootharn School : late C. 19- 
20. Anon., Diet, of Bootharn Slang, 1925. 

bratebet. A little brat : endi'anng or pejorative 
coll. : from ca. 1G(K) ; ob. by 1900. 

brattery. A nursery : jK'jorative coll. : from ca. 
1780. B(‘ckford, 1854, ‘The apartmiuit above my 
hea<l proves a sipialbrig brattery.' (O.PkD.) 

brave. A bully ; as.'^asMn : Jute G. 10 -17, coU. ; 
thereafter S.Pk ; ob. by 1850, t liy 1890. 

Brave Fifteenth, tbe. The 15th Hussars: C. 19- 

20; military coll, now vi'rging on j. and obsoles- 
eenee. Pk & (Jibbons. ‘ P'rom an old n'gimcntal 
song—“ The Brave PkfteeiUh " k 

bravo. ‘A mercenary MurdcTor, that will kill 
any body,' B E. ; Steele, ‘ dogged hy bravoes . 
Late (k l(>-]8, coll.; thereafter S.E. ; by 1950 
slightly ob. 

brawn. Strength as opp. to brains: coll., 
C. 19-20. 

brawn, bawk one's. (See the quotation at 
brnn'cr.) To lx* a mahi prostitute (i.e. a man 
otfering his ‘ charms ’ to w omen) ; to be a passive 
homosexual for nioiK'v : low (esp. Cockneys’): 
C, 20. 

brayvo, Hicks ! Sjilendid ! : music-halls' and 
minor theatres’ : from ea. 1850 ; oh. b 3 " 1910 ; f by 
1950. Ware, ‘ In approbation of muscular demon¬ 
stration. . . . PTom Hicks, a celebrated . . , actor 
. . more esp. “ upon the Surre^^ side ”... fin 
lato C. 19-earIy 20] applied in S. London widely; 
e.g. “ Brayvo Hicks—into ’er again.” ’ Cf: 
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brayvo. Rouse. Splendid ! ; well done ! : East 
London c.p. (~ 1009); f by 1014. Ware. Kx 
‘ the name of an enterprising proprietor of “ The 
Eagle” . . . ; a tliealre ... in the City Road 
A very succcssfiil, though unanthonseil, presenter of 
PV. light opera, esp, ‘ all the best of Aulier s wtirk ’ 
(Ware). 

brazen>face. A brazen-faced })erson ; late C. 16- 
20, oh. ; coll, till ca. 1800, then S.E. 

[brazen-faced, impudent, (livin by B.E. as 
either s. or eoll., and by E. & H. as coll. It is, 
however, doubtful if this C. 16-20 word has ever 
been other than S.K.] 

Brazen Nose College, you were bred in. You are 

impudent: c.p.: C. 18. Fuller. A jmn on 
brazen-face and Brasenose College, Oxford. 

brazil, as hard as. Extremely hard : from ca. 
1635. Coll, till 1700, then S.E. ; ob. Either ex 
Brazil-woofl or, much less prob., ex brazil, iron 
pyrites, (S.O.D.) 

breach. A bn*ach of promise: 1840, Eiekens: 
coll, now verging on S.E. (O.E.D. Sup.) 

bread !, as I live by. As true (or sure) as I stand 
here ! : eoll. : late C. lit-20. Manchon. 

bread, in bad. In a disagreeable situation : mul- 
C. 18-mid-19 : eoll. Grose, 3rd od. Here, 6read- 
empknunent. Cf.: 

bread, out of. Out of work: coll., mid-C. 18- 
early 10, Grose, 3rd ed. 

bread and boo. Bread-and-scrape : nursery coll. 
(— 1023). Manchon. 

bread and butter. A livelihood ; coll., from ea. 
1840. Ex U.S. (1820: Thornton).- -2. A gutter: 
rhyming s.: late Cb 10-20, {'llie Kveiling Standard, 
Aug. 10, 10.31.)—3. An app. ery])tic term that n*- 
Bolves itself into an abbr. of bread, and batter letter, 
q.v. Such shortenings are lu'bjved of Scx'U'ty. 

bread-and-butter, adj. lioyish, girlish, esp. 
Bchoolgirlish, as in a hiead-and-butter miss: coll.; 
from ca. i860. 

bread and butter letter. A letter thanking one's 
recent hostess : Society : anglicised, as a coll., ea. 
1005 ex U.S. Occ. abbr. to bread and hatter : from 
ca. 11)25. 

bread and butter of mine, no. No busmc.ss of 
mine ; no potential yirolit for me ; coll. : from ea, 
1760; ob. 

bread and butter squadron (or with capitals). The 
Mediterranean Squadron : naval : late C. 10-20. 
Bowen. Beeau.se it is ‘ cushy 
Bread and Butter Warehouse. The Ranelagh 
Garden.s of C. 18-<-ar]y 10. In reference to their 
dehauehery,--<-f. Jos(*ph Warton’s Ranelagh House, 
1747,— bread-and-butter fashion, being a mid-C. 18-20 
c.p. descriptive of human coition. Grose, 3r(l cd. 

bread and butter wicket. A wicket extremely easy 
for hatsmen : cricketers’coll. : 1887. TjCWih. 

bread and cheese. Adj,, ordinary; inferior; 
Btingy ; coll. : late C. 17-10. B.E.—N., plain fare 
or living : late (k 16-20, coll. > S.E. liy 1700. 
bread and cheese in one's head, have ( got ). To he 

drunk: mid-C. 17-mid-18; coll, and proverbial, 
Kay, 1678. (Apperson.) 

bread and jam. A tram ; rhyming 8. : C. 20. 

B. & P. 

bread and meat. The commissariat: military, 
from ca. 1850 ; ob. in G.W.; t-—2. Hcncc, bread- 
and-meat man, an officer in the A.S.C.: military 
(- 1909); t by 1020. Ware. 

bread and pullet. Just bread : jocular (— 1913). 
A. H, Dawson. Witli pun o«i pull it. 
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bread and salt, take. To curse and swear: 
C. 20. Manchon. 

bread-artist. An artist working merely for » 
living; art: fromlHOO’s; very ob. A variation of 
pot-boiler with a pun on bred. 

bread-bags. Anyone in fhe vietiiHlIing depart¬ 
ment: Army, Navy: mid-C. 10 20; ob. H., 
3rd ed. 

bread-barge. The disirihuting tray or basket of 
biscuits : nautical, C. 10-20 ; ob. 

bread-basket. The stornaeli : from ca. 1750. 
Eoote, 1753, ‘ 1 let drive . . ., made the soup- 
maigre rumble in his bread-basket, and laid him 
sprawling.’ (T, bread-room, duinpling depot, por- 
ridge-bowl, and victualling-office : all pugilistic. 

bread buttered on both sides, threat or unex¬ 
pected good fortune: eoll.; mid-C. 17-20. Ray, 
1678 ; Lockhart. (.Epperson.) 

bread-crumbs ! A naval c.p. (C. 20) uttered by 
the senior siihaltern officer in the gun-room : an 
‘ order for all junior midshipnuui to juit their 
lingers in their ears to avoid conversation iinlitted 
lor their youth ’ (Bowen). 

bread is buttered, know on which side one’s. To 

seek one’s own adviirituge : C. 16 2<i : eoll.: in 
C. 10-20, S.E. Hey wood, (’iliher, Sc’ott, \'achell. 
(Ap}HT.son.) 

bread out of one’s mouth, take the. To s[)oil or 
d(*stroy a person's livelihood ; to remove* what 
another is on the point of enjoying. From ca. 
1700; coll, till C. 10, then S.E. 

bread-picker. A junior’s tiommal office at Win¬ 
chester College: C. 10. Evidently ex some old 
fagging-duty (onru'cted with bread. 

bread-room. The stomach : 176], Smollett ; 

f by 1860. Cf. bread-basket and victualling-office. 

bread-room Jack. A purser's s«>rvant : nautical: 
mid-C. 10 -20 ; ob. 

breads. I’ortions or lielpiiigH of bn-ad • cell. : 
ea. 1866-1010.--2. (Breads.) Sliaresm the .Aerated 
Bread Company : Stock Ivvehange (— I SO,')). A. J. 
Wilson, Slock E.rcJuingr (Sns.uiry. 

♦break. Money e(Jle<ted by frnmds lor a 
pri.soner's defence or for his a.^Mstanee whiui he 
leaves prison : e. : from ea. 1876 ; oh. ,1. W. 
Horsley.—-2. ((ivn. bad hrenk.) A niistaki*, hliiiuier, 
faux pas. C. 20, eoll. lOx I'.S. By itself, break, 
esp. in U.S. (— 1827), usually means a piece of good 
luck : ef., ho\\ever, Thornton.—3. A contiiiuous or 
an unbroken run or journey: railu ayinen's eoll. ; 
1808. O.E.I4. (Sup.). I’job. ex a break at billiards. 

break, v. I'o ‘ cut ’ (a jierson) : middle-class 
(— 1060); f by 1020. Ware. Abbr. break away 
from.- -'!. To leave the em]>loym(“nt, of (a pi^rson) ; 
to di.-ehurge (an emjiloyee) : tailors’ : (J. 20. E.g. 
The Tailor and Cutter, Nov. 20, 1028, both senses. 

break, do a. To depart luistily: .Australian 
(— 1016). C. J. Itc'imis. Cf. S.E. break away. 

break a lance with. To enjoy a woman ; C. 10- 
20. Coll. Eligible only when jocular, otherwise a 
mere .S.E. euphemism. Ex S.E. senst* : to enter the 
lists against. 

break a straw with. To quarrel with .- jocular 
coll.: (h 17-18. Montaigne. (G.E.D.) 

break-bulk. A captain that apjiropriates a 
portion of his cargo: C. 17-20, oh. ; coll, till ca. 
1700, then S.E. Ex S.E. to break hulk, to begin to 
unload. 

break-down. A nH'asure of liipior : Australian, 
ca. 1860-1910.—2. A noisy dance : coll., orig. U.S., 
anglicised in Edmund Yates, 18i)4 ; from ca. 1880, 
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also coll., a oonvivial gathering ; in C. 20, both 
senses are S.E. and, hy 19.30, oh. Also, from ca. 
1870, as V., to daiu!e riotously, be boisterously con¬ 
vivial, and adj., riotously dancing, noisily convivial. 

♦break down, v. To 'make lighter ; C. 2t>. New 
Zealand c.- 2. See n,, 2. 

break (( .g. it) down to. To tell (a jicrson) some¬ 
thing ; tailors’; C. 20. K.g. The Tailor mid (J alters 
Nov. 29, 192S. 

break-necker. A ball that, with a very big break, 
takes a wicket ; cnckelers’ : ca. IHbO 80. i.(ewiH. 

break one’s back. I’o become bankru]>t : coll., 
C. 17 18, as in Shakesjieare's Henry IJJJ. 'I'o 
cause to go bankrupt : C. 17 20, coll., as in llowk-y, 
1032 ; and in 11., 3rd ed.; and in Banng-Gould’s The 
('(imccochs, 1887. t.Ajifierson.) 
break one’s duck. iSee duck, the cricketing n. 
break one’s leg. Sc<- broken-legged.- break 
one’s shins against. See Covent Garden rails. 

break out again. To do again homelhmg that is 
unpleasant or ridiculous : C. 20, coll, i’erhapa » 
development ex : 

break out in a fresh place. To commence a new 
undenaking; assume (lit. or tig.) a dillerent 
po.smon : orig. L’.iS. and anglicised ea. 1905. 

break-pulpit. A nois\, vigorous jireacher : late 
(\ lb 17 . Mill. 

♦break shins. To borrow money: ('. 17-20; 
ob. Ill ('. 17- 18. ('. (as in Iklk). ('i. bite Uu car. 

break square!s). I’o depart from or to interrupt 
the usual onlcr ; do harm. It bnals no square, it 
does not matter, wa.s jmn-erbial. i-'roin eu. 1590; 
coll, till ca. ib20, ib'Ui 8 K. The priA^crb is oh., the 
phrase t- ApfsTson. 

break-teeth words. ^\’o^dR hard to pronounce : 
latct'. Is-early lit; coll. (irosc, 2nd <‘d. Cf.^aui- 
breakir. (| \, 

break the balls. To begin ; Sjiortmg, from CA. 
1870; o!». In ialliards j., the j)iiia.>e — to com- 
meiiee playing. 

break the ice. To Ixgm ; get to know a person. 
From ca 1590. Coli , by 1800. S.E. Nasiie, 
^Shirk'y, J>i(kciis, (Ap|x-rson.) 

break the back of. 8 c(' break the neck of. 
break the neck, occ. the back, of. To have almost 
< onij»lci<(l ; to aci'oiupli.->li tlic major, or (he most 
liillicult, part of any undcrt.ikiiig. From ca. 1800; 
in F. lit, coll. ; in (', 20, S.E. 

break up, break-up. (A.s v., iihomaiic S.E.) 
The end ot a school-icrin, or of any performance. 
From ca. 1840 : coll, soon /• S.i-k 
breakfast, think about. 'I’o Ik- absorlx-d in 
tliouglit : coll.; late C’. 19-20 ; ob. I'k (’. Bentley, 
Trent s fyost Case, 1913, ‘ lie was thinking aliout 
brcaUasl. Jn hi.s case tlie collocjuiabsm rmi.st. Ik- 
taken litciall} ; lu- really was thinking about break¬ 
fast. 

breakfuss. Breakfast : London low eoll. : mitJ- 
(k 19-20. S<-t- (juotaJion at' ayanist. 

breaking one's neck for a (drink, etc.), be. To 
long Idi a (drink, etc.); eoll.; late C. 19-20. 
Berhajis ex to {be wilhny to) bieak o/u 's neck for the 
sake of .. . 

♦breaking-up of the spell. ‘ Tlie nightly termina¬ 
tion of performance at iht- 'J’hcatres Koval, which iB 
regularly attended hy luckjiockcts of the lowt-r 
order ', Vaux : c. of ca. 1810-80. Here, spell = 
spell-ken. a theatn-. 

breaky-leg. A shilling; ca. 1835-70. Brandon, 
1839.-—2. Strong dnnk ; from ca. 1800 ; ob. H., 
2nd ed. Ex its effects. 


breamy I, that’s. That’s bad ! .- a military c.p. of 
C. 20. E. & Gibbons. ? -- ‘That’s fishy.’ 

breast fleet, belong to the. To be a Roman 
Catholic; late C. J8-carIy J!k Grose, Jst ed. Ex 
the crossing or beating of hands on the brca.st. 

breast of, make a clean. To confess m full. 
From ca. 1750 : coll, till ca. 1800, then H.E. 

breast up to. To accost; (low^) Australian 
(— 191b). C. J. Dennis. 

breast work. I'he caressing of a woman’s breasts: 
C. 20, somewliat pedantic and s(‘l(lom lu-ard. 
Funning breastwork, a defensive fieldwork breast- 
high. 

breath strong enough to carry (the) coal, with a. 

Drunk: U.S., anglicised ca. 1905; virtually t* 

Wan-. 

breathe again. To be and fed relieved in mind : 
C. 19-20, antici])ated by fihakespeare ; coli. > S.E. 

‘ I’licw ' wc bn-atlic again.’ 

breather. A bn-atbing-spaco ; a short rest : 
C. 20; coll,, now w-rging on S.E.—2. A tropical 
squall; nautical: late C, 19 20. Bow'cn. 

breech, gen. m passive. To Hog, l>e flogged on the 
breech : in C. lb-J8, coll, il not 8.E. ; in C. 19-20, 
schoolboy’s’ 8., ob. Tusser, ‘ Maides, up I bf‘.seech 
yee 1 L(-a.st Mistres doe breei h vee ’ ; xMassinger, 

‘ How be looks ! like a scho()|-boy that . , , went 
to be breech'd.’—2. In C. 20 c., to steal from the 
back t[()U.ser-|)ocket. 

breech makes buttons, one’s. See buttons, 
one’s . . . 

♦breeched. Rich ; m good case : c. .- from ca. 
I8l0 ; ob. Vaux. C't. bags {off), have the, q.v., 
and Vv. (hcalotit, bankiuj't. 

breeches. 'i'rou>ers ; (oll. and jocular (aEo in 
dial.) horn ca. ]s5o. In S.E., breeches come no 
farth< r than Ju^t below tlc'knee. 

breeches, wear the. (<fl women) to u.>urji a 
huf'l>Hii<l f' authority, be ‘ boss . From ea. 1550, 
thouuli the idea is clearly indicated m F. 15. Foil, 
until ea. IToo, when it * kS.E. Naslu-. 1591, 

‘ Diver.^e gn-at stormes are this v-re to he feared, 
es|K*eially in houses where the wives weare the 
breeehc.s.' 

Breeches Martyrs. W. O’Bru-n and several other 
Iii.sli M.l’,.s, iinfirisom-d in lS8'.b J>awson adduces 
that they ' r<‘tu''ed to jmt on tlie jin.'on dre-..^ 

breeches-part,. A lole m which an attiess weans 
male attire : theatrical (— lSb5) ; ob. 

breeching. A tloggmg : in F. 10-18, S.E.; in 
C. 19-20 (t>b.), schooiboy.s’s. 

breed-bate. A cau^>er or fomenter of bate, i.e. 
si rite ; late F. 10- 20 ; ob. Foil. by 1020, S.E. 
ShakesjK-are, ‘No tel tale, nor no breede-bate', 
1598. 

breeding. Parentage ; low coll. : ca. 1597-1020. 
ShakesjK-arc. Ex primary S.E. sense. D.E.D. 

bree^g-cage. A bed: low.- ca. 1800-1920. 
W. E. Henley, in an unpublished ballad written in 
1875, ‘ In the breeding cage 1 cop.s her, j With her 
stays otf, all a-blowin' ! | Three parts sprung . . 
breef. See brief, sense 3.— breefs. See briefs, 
breeks. Grig. dial. (esp. Scottish) torin of 
breeches. Since ca. 1800, coll, for trousers, very 
rarely for breeches. Baumann. 

breeze. A disturbance, row, larrel, tiff: coll., 
from ca. 1780. Grose, 1st ed. ; T. Moore.—2. A 
rumour ; a gossipy whisper : coll. : 1879, Steven¬ 
son (O.E.D.); ob.—3. See breeze up. 

breeze. To boast: military : mid-C. 19-carly 20. 
F. & Gibbons. Cf. blow in same sense. 
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breeze (along). To move or go quickly : from ca. 
1920. Cl. : 

breeze in. To arrive unexpectedly : from ca. 
1920. On blow ill. 

breeze in one’s breech, have a. To be perturbed : 
coll.; 17. Beaumont tV Tletclu'r ; Kay. A 
breeze is a gadlly. Apperson. Whence breeze, 
n., 1, q.v, 

breeze up or vertical, have the. To ‘havt' the 
wind up which it di'hhi'rately varies : 1916 ; 

orig. and mainly military. Whence : 

breezer. A rest : imlitar} ; C. 20. F. & Gib¬ 
bons. ('f. breather, 1, q.v. 

*breezy. Afraid: e. : from ca. 1918. Charles E. 
Leach. Ivv G.W’. soldiers' s.—2. iShort-tenipiacd : 
e. (— 1931) verging on coil. Lyell. Apt to ' blow 
up ’. 

breffus, brekfus(s). Breakfast: sol., esp. Cock¬ 
ney!-- 1887). Baumann. Cf. : 

brekker. Breakfast. From late 18S0's. By 
elision oifast and collision of/vrmA'and the Oxford -<7, 
though—admitt<'(ll\- -It looks ratlu-r like a chihl's 
slurring of brealfast : cf. ])receding entry. 

brevet-wife. ‘ A woman who, v Itiiout being 
married to a man, lives with him, takes his name, 
and enjovs all the privileges of a wife', E. & 11. 
Coll. : ca. 1870-1914. 

brew, n. See buroo. —2. ‘ Drink made on tlie 
spot ’ : Bootham School : late (’. 19-20. Anon., 
DuU, of Bootham Slang, 11 * 20 . Ex :—3. A study- 
tea: certain Bublic Schools’; ini(i-('. 19-20. Cl.; 

brew, v.i. To make afternoon tea: Marl¬ 
borough and hence other Buhhc Schools: mid- 
C. 19-20, oh. Hence brnnng, the making tliereof. 
—2. V.I., to have afternoon tea : at certain other 
Public Schools ; late C. 19-20. 

brewer, fetch the. To become intoxicated : from 
ca. 1840 ; oh. Cf. : 

brewer’s fizzle. Beer; ale: 1714, Ned W’ard, 
The Republican Broctision; f by 1800, and never 
common. (W. Matthews.) 

brewer’s horse. A drunkard. Late C. 16 20; 
ob. Shakespeare, 1597, EulstalT speaking, ‘ 1 am a 
peppercorn, a brewer’s lior.sc ' ; HalhwcJl, 1847. 
In late C. 19 20, mainly dial. Often in semi- 
proverbial form, o?ie whom (a) breiver a horse hath (or 
has) bit. Cf. : 

brewery, cop the. To get drunk : low : from ca. 
1860 ; oh. Ware, 
brewising. See bniising the bed. 

Brian o’ Lynn, occ. o’ Linn. Cin; rhyming s. 
(— 1857, ob.). ‘ Ducange Anglicus.’ 

briar, properly brier. A bner-wood pipe : coll., 
from ca. 1870 ; now virtually S.E. W are. 

briar-root. ‘ A corrugated, badly-shaped nose ’ ; 
proletarian (— 1909) ; ob. Ware. Ex a briar-root 
pipe. 

brick. A loyal, dependable person (orig. only of 
men); ‘a good fellow’: 1840; s. >, ca, 1890, 
coll, Barham, ‘ a regular brick ’ ; Thackeray, 
1865, ‘ a dear little brick ’ ; George Eliot, 1876, ‘ a 
fellow like nobody el.se, and, in fine, a brick ’. 
Prob. ex the solidity of a brick ; a fanciful etymol¬ 
ogy is Aristotle’s nrpaywvos dvgp, a man worthy of 
commemoration on a monumental stone.-—2, A 
misfortune, piece of hard luck ; Public Schools’: 
1909, P. G. W’odeliouse, Milce. Cf. v,, 1,—3. A 
piece of bread ; bread : Charterhouse : late C. 19- 
20.—4. A meJlay ; a ‘ territic ’ scrum : ibid. : 
C. 20. 

brick, V. Gen. that's bricked it, that’s spoilt it. 


that’s the end of it: 1923, Manchon ; slightly ob. 
Ex next entry.—2, V.t., to push. ‘ bargi; into ’ (a 
person): tdiartin-house : C. 20. (’f. n., 4. 

brick, drop a. Make & faux pas, esp, ot tact or 
speech : (— 1923), now verging on coll. Manchon. 
Pcrhajis ex dropping a hrick on someone .s toes. 

brick, like a ; like bricks ; like a thousand (of) 
bricks. I'he secoml seems to be tlu' oldest form 
(Dickens, 1836; BarJiam); the third to liave heen 
orig. (1842) U.S. Vigorously, energetically, thor- 
ongiily, very quickly, willi a good will. ('oil. 
by ltS90, S.E.—2. Jhit .•lU'im like a brick is the 
coll. opp. (— 1927) of S.IO, swim like a Jish. Collin- 
son. 

brick walls, make. To eat one's food without 
masticating it : lower classes' : lat(' C. 19 20. 

brickduster. A dust-storm .- Sydney (— 1889); 
coll. See brickfielder. 

Brickdusts, the. (Military) the I’jfty-Third JK‘gi- 
meiil of Foot, which, fioni ea. 1881, lias been the 
King s Shropshire Liglit Infantry. Fx its hra k red 
facings. AI>o called The Old Fur and-'Three- 
pennuH (ex its nuinhcr and thi* daily j>ay of an 
ensign). 

bricked. Smartly or fasliionahly drissed : late 
C. 16-nud-17 ’ orig. v. Greene. 

brickfielder. ( Less oft en ; ef. {souther¬ 
ly) busttr.) A Sydru'V coll, lor a cold dust orsand- 
Htorm broLitziit l)y southerly winds liom nearhy 
hncklields and sand hilF. Ca. JS.'IO 99, Jhit from 
ea. 1860, and I'redominantly from ea. 1899. the 
word has meant a severe liot wind, with dust 
without. The change' in meaning was eaii'-i'd 
largely by the di.^appeaiaiue. ea. lS7(t, of the hrii k- 
lields themselv(‘.s. .Morris's.-l ushal hiighsh give.s an 
exc'cllent account of the void. 

brickish. ICxeelleni ; ' line*‘ jollv J85G, A, 

Smitli (O.E.D ). JC\ brick, n., J : (j.\. 

bricklayer. A clergwnan. I''roni ea. J859 ; ob, 
Perb.'ips (‘X tJie j)art fiiayed hy eeejesi,ist as in 
arelnleettin*. For interesting suppositions, see 
F. ct 11. 

bricklayer’s clerk. A lubbirly sailor : nautical: 
ea. 1<829- 1925. Cl. slrawyarder. 

bricks. A sort of jmddmg : W'ellington Colh'gc, 
from ca. 1879 ; ob.-—2. Sci- brick, like a. 

bricks and mortar. A luavy style of acting; 
th<‘atrical(— J'.f.'k'i). 

bricky. A bricklayer or his assi.-,taiit ; coll. 
(1883). O.E.D.— 2. Hence, a low' fellow : school¬ 

boy .s’: fioni ea. 1895. C5»llinson. 

bricky, adj. Fearless ; adroit ; like a ‘ brick ’ 
(q.v.): 1864; }K‘rhaps orig. schoolboys’ ; slightly 
ob. (O.E.D. 8up.) Cf. bnckish, 
bride and groom. A broom : rhymiug s. : late 
C. 19-20. B. & P. 

bridge. (Cards) a cheating trick by which a par¬ 
ticular card is located, and made operative in the 
cut, by previously inijiarfing to it a slight, euive ; 
that eurve ])roduc('s an almost inqx'reeptihlc gap in 
the resultant pack. From ca. 1859 ; after ca. 1870, 
j. Mayhew', Lever, Yates. Vhl.n,, bridging. —2. 
lienee (?) an ab.sentee from a meeting ; jirinters’ : 
from ca. 1880 ; very ob. W’are.-—3. Hi New Zea¬ 
land j)ost-G.W. e., a look, a glanii*. 

’•'bridge, V. To betray the confideiiee of. Vari¬ 
ant : throw over the bridge , e. or low s. (— 1812); 
t by'^ 1900. Vaux. 

bridge, a Ifold or a silver. An ca.sy and attractive 
means of escape : late C. 16-20 ; ob. Coll. > IS.E. 
in C. 17. 
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bridge^ beside the. Astray ; off the track : C. 17- 
18 ; coll. Culpepper, 1052. (O.E.D.) 

bridge of anyone’s nose, make a. To push the 

hoi lie j)a.st him, ho that he inisscH a drink. Coll. : 
mid 18-early 10 ; then dial. Crosc, 2nd ed, 
bridge-ornament. (Gen. pi.) An executive offi¬ 
cer : nautical ( iicineers’ : late C. 10-20. liow'cn. 
C)i)[). educated Irnntner, q.v. 

bridge-telegraph. A hoy standing at the engine- 
room .sky light and r(*pcating tlie captain’s orders : 
London nver steamerH’ : ca. 1850-1010. Bowen. 

bridges and no grasses. (A meeting, a jiact, that 
is) sccict . ]»r!nterH’ ; Ironi ca. 1880 ; oh. A\'are. 

bridges, bridges ! ‘ A ciy to arre.st a long-w inded 

story : fu inters’: from ca. 1880; oh. Ware, 
‘ Pi-oh. corruption of [Fr.] “ ahregeons—ahregcons ” 
. . . Anglicised 

bridgeting. '^I'hc filnuHihle acquisition of money 
from Iii^li ^crvant girl'', for jtoluical-—or allcg«-d]y 
poll! fid jiuiqjoscs : IhOh; oh. Ware. Budget 
{Biddi/), a ('hnstian name very gfui. m Tndand. 

bridle-cull. A higliwa} n an low or c. : ca. 
IT-ffi iSOIt Fielding. Sec cull. 

Bridport or Brydport dagger, stabbed with a. 
Hanged. 'Die Bnd/joit dnggtr is a liangman's rope, 
nnicii licinfi hcnig grown round JirnlpoH. Mid- 
('. 17 early 10; coll. Fuller; Grosc'.s Brovincxal 
(iVo.wsvny ; Sout hey. 

brief. A ticket of any kind ; a pockr t-book : 
from ca. iSoO. In ('. 10. c. ; in (' 20, low 8. (In 
the late 10 ‘JO Army, it sigiiitics a disehurge 
certdicafe ; and m (’ 20 c . a coiivk t licmcc.) fix 
its shortness, llcncc htujh'is, iirhili^ss —2. In 
late C. 10 20 r., a faKe ref< rence (u- iMonirmnda- 
tion —- iJ (If ten s])c!t hreef and id ways pitM-cded hy 
the \ a chiui! ing-de V icr- at card.s : late (’. 17-18. —■ 
4. (Cf. sen.se 2.) A hdter : {iroletanan : mid- 
('. 10 20 \\'ar-e--5. A furlough-fiass : military: 

C. 20. B. & F—t). A hank- or curreiuy-notc : 
harik-ch-iks'. mostly Anglo-Iri.sh . (.'. 20 - -7, 

Hence (?), a checpie : c. (— liklol. (h-orge Ingram. 

- -8 A tig luas ; c. (- 10:i:i) Hud. 

* brief, get one's. To obtain ones ticket of leave : 
c. : hit e ( \ 10 2(1. 

brief for, hold no. Not to support, dcf. nd, 
ai’ti\cly svmpathi.se with (a person); coll.: from 
ca. lOlO. (O.ICI). Nu]>.) 

* brief-] igger. A ticket-office, esp. at a railway- 
8tat ion ; c. ( -- 1850). 

^brief-snatcher. A pocket-book thief: c. : mid- 
C. 10 20. iSce brief, 1.—2, Also, vhl.n., hiiej- 

snatrhuuj. 

briefless. Tu kclless : from ca. 1870. Low in 
C. 20 ; earlier, e. 

Briefless, Mr. An advocate w ilhout brief ; coll., 
mostly London (— 1887); oh. Baumann. 

^briefs. ‘Jockeyed’ playing-cards: C. 18-20; 
low, if not indeed c. Occ. hi rtfs. Cf. brief, ,'L— 
2. Very short women's-knickers : feminine coll.: 
from i002 or 10,'{3. In Books of To-Day, Nov., 
1031, C. G. T. writc'S feelingly, in the pomn en¬ 
titled 7’oo Much of Too Little : “ I'm liorcd to tears 
with ‘ scant ies | I’m sick to death of ‘ briefs ] Of 
specialists in ‘ panties | And combination chiefs.’ ” 
Cf. neaihic-set, q.v. 
brier. See briar. 

briers, in the. In trouble: C. 10-18; coll. 
Briers, vexation(s), is S.E., C. 16-20, oh. 

brieze. A roI. spelling of breeze : from before 
1887. Baumann. 

brig, the. Punishment-cells : naval, mostly 


American : mid-C. 10- 20. Bowen. OfUm in the 
Dutch brig.—2, The Brig. The pilot Htcarner at 
the mouth of the HugliJy : nautical coll. : late 
C. 19-20. Ihid.^—3. As in brig's 'po-jagghr. In 
military s., the Brig, one's or the Brigadier-General, 
dates liorn late ( ’. 10. 

brigdie. A basking shark : C. 10 nautical coll, 
ex Scots dial, f— 1810). Bowen; FkO.H. 

■‘‘brigh. A jiocket, cHjj. a 1 rouscrs-])o( ket : c. 
(— 1870) ; oh. ? ex bretks. 

Brigham. Inevitable nickname for any()ric sur- 
named Voung : late C. JO 20. liovvdi. Ex the 
Mornionitc. 

bright. A dandy, fop, finical fellow' : Society ; 
ca. 1700-80, O.FkI.). Cf. smart. 

bright in the eye. Slightly drunk : from ca. 
1870 : s. till (L 20, then coll. ; ol). (Ly»dl). 

bright specimen, a. A .‘-iJly, foohsli, rasli, stupid, 
bungling jicr.^on. (Always comj»lcmcntary to the 
verb to be.) Coll. (— 1888). 

bright-work juice. Liquid nu tal })ohsh : Con- 
v'ay cadet>’ : from ca. 1805, .John Mu'-i-lieid, The 
Conirny, 1033. 

Brighton A’S. Deferred ordinary share.s in the 
London, Bruihlon A South Coast Kailway : Stock 
Exchange coll. (- 1805) by lOlO, j. (A. J. 

Wilson, Stock Erchayige Glossary.) 

Brighton bitter. A mixlun* of mild and hitter 
beer sold a.s bitter; puhlic-h(m.ses’ (— lOOO) ; oh. 
Ware. Cf. : 

Brighton tipper. ‘ The celebrated staggering ale ’, 
Dll kens. 1813. Coll., ea. 183(.l-70. 

Brightons, Shares in the London, Brighton & 
South Coa.st Bailway : Stfick Exchange coll. 
(— 1805) ; by 1010, J. A. .1. Wilson's glossary. 

brig'spo-juggler. A lingade (lit., the Brigadier's) 
ordi-rlv oll.ccr . Australian military : 1015-18. 

brim. A harlot: late C. i7-mid-10. BE,; 
Bailey. Cl. .>cnse 3.—2. A tfTniagaiil ; an angry, 
violent woman ; liom ca, 1780.—,3. Jn late C. 10- 
2(1 c., a h ark hark.it. .Ahhr. brimstour. 

brim, v. ((H a man) to have intcnourse ; v.t,, 
with. C. 17-18. sporting. B.E. Ex the copula¬ 
tion of hoar witli sow. 

brimmer. -A hat witli a linm, esp. if l)ig : mid- 
C. 17-carlv 18; coll, at first, then S.K.- 2. A 
valiant ofomn, 1, q.v. : c. of ('a. 1820-50. Bee. 

brimstone. A virago, a spitfire : from ea. 170(1; 
coll, verging on S.F. ; oh. by 1800. ‘“Oh, 

madam.'' .said the bishop, “do you not know what 
a hiimstone ol a wife he had ? ’’ ', Bislioyi Burnet, 
1712.—2. ADo, a harlot: from ea. lO'.Hi. B.E. 
Both ex bnm^toue, sulj)liur, wlm h is notably in¬ 
flammable. 

Brimstone ; Brimstone Spurgeon. Chark's Had- 
don Spurgeon, the great jireaclicr (1834-02); oh. 
Baumann. Jiccause he .-^yioke so eloquently of the 
tires of Iiell. 

brimstone and treacle. Flowers of sulpliur and 
dark triaele: domestic coll.: from ca. 1880. 
ColllIl^on. 

briney or briny, the. The sea ; coll. (1856). 
Whyte-Melville in Kale Coventry. Cf. Dick 
Swivellcr's use of the mazy and the rosy : W.— 
2 . Hence, do the bruty, to vieeyi ; low’ ; mid-C. 10— 
20 ; oh. ‘ (kithbert Bede ’ ; Baumann. See main, 
turn on the. 

bring. To steal : ca. 1820-60. Bee, who cites a 
v.i. sense : ‘ Dogs are said “ to bring well when 
they run off with goods for their masters.’ 

bring down the house, bring the house down. To 
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be heartily applauded (— 1754). Coll, until ca. 
1895, th('n y.E. ‘ilia apprehension that your 
statues will bring the house down The, World, 1754; 
‘ Why, it would . , . bring down the house,’ 
‘ Cuthbort Bide 1858. 

bring-'em near. A telescope: nautical: late 
C. 19 20. Bowen. 

bring home the bacon. To succ(‘ed in a given 
undertaking ; 1924, B. G. Wodehouvse (O.EJ). Sup.). 

bring in. (Of a jury) to find, <*.g. guilty, (kill. 
(— 1888). ‘ The jury brought her in not guilty.' 

bring up, v.i. and t. To vomit : coil. ; from ca. 
1880. 

briny, the. See briney. 

bris-il-bris, brise-a-bise. Incorrect for brise-bise, 
a net or lace curtain for the lower part of a window : 
from 1920. O.E.l). (Suji.). 
brisby. A coll, form (1928) of hrisp-bise : see 

bris-a-bris. Ibid. 

brisk as a bee or as a bee in a tar-pot. (C. 18-20, 
latterly dial.), as in Fielding, and brisk as holtUd ale 
(C. 18), as in Gay. Very lively : coll. Apperson. 
Cf. hody-loiisp, q.v. 

brisk up (occ. about). To enliven or animate : 
coll. : 18f)4. Dickens. O.E.J). 

brisket. The chest : low Australian (— 1910). 
C. J. Dennis. Significantly cf. ; 

brisket-beater. A Boman Catholic : late C. IS¬ 
IS. Grose, 1st ed. ; H,, 2nd-v5th edd. Cf. breast 
fleet, crau'-thumper, and brisket, q.v. 

brisket-cut. A Jiunch on the breast or collar¬ 
bone : pugilistic: ca. 1820-50. Bee. 

bristler ; gen. pi. A (better-class) motor-car 
commandeered, in that Spanish civil war which 
commenced in July, 1980, by the combatants, who 
therein rush about the streets and shoot indis¬ 
criminately' all such jiersoiis as conic ^Mtlun range : 
among the English colony m Spain: 1986, The 
Times, Aug. 6. 

bristles, bristle dice. C. 19, C. 16^-19 resp.; 
perhans c. Dice falsiti(‘d by the iii'^ert ion of bristles. 
Bristles occurs in Scott's novel of the underworld. 
The Fortunes of Xifjel. 

Bristol. A visiting-card: Society: ca. 1880- 
1914. Ware, ‘From the date when the.se article.s 
were printed upon Bristol—i.e. cardboard ’. 

Bristol man. ‘The son of an Irish thief and a 
Welch whore'. Lex. Bal. : low: ca. 1810-50. 
Because both of those worthies would geograjihicalJy 
tend to drift to Bristol, 

Bristol milk. Sherry; esp. rich sherry : from ca. 
1660 ; coll, till ca. 1800. then S.E. J^rvnne, Fuller, 
Gro.si', Macaulay. Ex the large quant it ic.s of sherry 
imported, in C. 17-18, into England by way oi 
Bristol. 

Bristol stone. Sham diarnond(s) : C. 17-18. In 
S.E., to this day\ the term Bristol diamond or gern or 
^07ie denot(‘.s a transjiarcnt rock-crystal found in the 
limestone at Clifton, that beautiful outer suburb of 
Bristol. 

Brit. See Britt, 2. 

britches. Breeches: sol. (mostly U.S.): mid- 
C. 19-20. Ex careless pronunciation. 

British. Shares in the North British Railway : 
Stock Exchange coll. (— 1895) soon > j.; now only 
historical, A. J. Wilson’s glo.ssary. 

British champa(i)gue. Porter: ca. 1810-40. 
Lex. Bal. Cf. English burgundy. 

British constitution, unable to say. Drunk: 

coll. : late C. 19-20 ; ob. 

British Museum religion. Anglican cere- 


moiiialists advocating the precise following of 
medieval uses; ecclesiastical pejorative coll.: 
ca. 1899-1902. 

British official, n. and adj. Unreliable (new's): 
military coll.: Oct. 1915-June 1918. Before and 
after those dates, otlicial eomniuniiations were 
trustw'orthy and regarded as such. See e.sp. 

B. & P. ; cf. bulletin, q.v, 

British roarer. The heraldic lion : non-ari.sto- 
cratic : from ca. 1889 ; oh. W an*. 

British treasury note. A blanket ; Ni'W Zealand 
soldiers’ : in G.W. Ex thinness of many Army 
blankets. 

Briton, a. A good fdhuv ; a staunch friend ; a 
loval, ludpful person, foil. : from ca. 1890, 

Brits’s violets. See violets, Brits's. 

Brit(t), the. The Britannia Theatre : Cockney: 
ca. 1860-1910,—2. (As Bnt.) A Briton: coll.: 

C. 20. 

Bnttania is a frequent error for Bntannia : 
C. IS 20. 

bro. nroth(*r: ('hartiThoii.se ; C. 20. Cf. the 
Yoi lvf<lure and J>,nncashire bioo. 

broach claret. To draw blood : boxing : from 
ca 1820; ol>. 

broad. A 20-.shii]ing piece ; low : G. 19. Man- 
chon. Wh(Mic(‘, pro!)., broads, 2, q.v.—2. See 
‘ .Moviiil" Picture EiiLdisli § 8. 

broad, adj. Alert ; ‘ knowing ' : late C. 19-20 , 
ob. Suggested by wide, (j.v. 

Broad, the. Broad Street, D.vford • Oxford 
undergraduates’: from the 1 StKi's. C’cjliinson. 

broad and shallow, adj. Middle-way: ajipluMlio 
the ‘ Brfiad ’ Church, a.s opf). to the * lligli ' and 
‘Low’ Churche.s : coll. - ca. 1854 ; oh. Cf. high 
and dry and Une and sluir. 

broad-arse(d). (A Ju rson) ‘ broad in the beam ’ : 
low voll. : late C. 19 -20. 

broad as it's long (or long as it’s broad), it’s as. It 

inako.s no didcrcnce ; it ((uiu-.s to the same thing 
either way. From the 1670‘s; in C. 19-29. S.i, 
Bay, 1<>78 ; ‘ lluddtras’ Butler. (Appi'rson.) 

Broad-bottoms. 'Tlu- coalition ministry ol 17-:i 
was called the Biood Bottom : ‘ . . . tlie reigning 

(-ant [i.e. Nogue] word, . . , the taking all partus 
and people, indiiTcrcnt ly, into the ministry'. IN'al- 
jiole. A .MMiilar ministry in 1897 wa.-* disfiilad as 
ihe. Broml f lot turns. Both were coll. ; in hnstorie.s, 
however, liny are S.E. ; cf. Hump, the. 

broad-brim. A Quaker: 1712, ob. ; coll. Th* 
Speetoto), Fielding. Ex the Quakers’ broad 
briinuM'd hat.s. 2. Ca. J819 9t), any quiet, sedate 
old man. H.—8. Wo.uee broad-bnmmed, Quakerish, 
sedate : from ca. 1700 ; coll, ; ob. 

broad-brimmer. A broad-brimmed hat: coll.: 
ca. 1855 19tt9. 

broad-cooper. A brewers’ negotiator with pub¬ 
licans ; he is an ari.stocrat among ‘ commercials ’. 
Browsers, ca. 1850-1914. H., 8rd ed. 

*broad cove. A card-shaiqxr (— 1821 ; t IjJ 
1920) : c. See broads. 

^broad-faker. A card-player; esp., a card- 
sharper : C’. 19-20 c. 

broad-faking. Card-playing, esp. if shady ; also 
three-card trickery: o. ; from ca. 1855. H., 2nd 

ed., erroneou.sly gives it as brad- . 

* broad-fencer, A ‘ correr t, card ’ seller at horse¬ 
races : e. . from ca. 1850. H,, l.st ed. 

broad-gauge lady, A largo hiiiped woman : rail¬ 
way ofiie.ais’ (ca. 1880) >, by 1884, gen.; f by 
1900. Ware. 
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broad in the beam. 8 ee beam, broad in the. 
'*‘broad’*man. A card-Hharpcr : C. 20 o. Kdj^ar 
Wallaci', Again the liingcr, 192!). Kx hroadanian. 

’“broad mob, the. ‘ llroad.smen ’ : c. : lat« 
(!. 19 20, David lliiine. 

♦broad-player. An (>X pert card-player, not neo(‘s- 
f^urily a Hharper ; c. (— 1812); ob. Vaux. 

"■broad-pitcher. A man with a three-card-tnck 
‘ out lit ’ : c, : from lliff ISOO’s. B. Ilemyng, Out of 
thf linig, 1870. 

Broad-Stripers. Koval Marine Artillery : naval : 
C. 19. Bowen. Ofif). Narrow Striptra. 

broadcast Ih incorrect as the jiaHt Omae of (ff>) 
broadcast on the wirch'Hs; the. jiast j)]»l. is either 
broadcast or firoadcasted. 

’“broads, i’laym^ cardh : c. from ca. 1780; oh. 
(leoi>:c Parker, V'aux, AinHW'orlh, (’harles K. Leach. 
WheiH'i* br(tads)nan.-- 2. Money in coin : c. or low- 
(- 1929). Manchon. 

“broads, fake the ; work the broads. To issue 
coiinterleit com; to play di.shonestly at cards: 
both low ver)^Mn;j; on c. (— 192.9). Manchon. 
♦broads, fake the. S(c also fake the broads, 
♦broadsman. A card-.'-harjit r : from ea. 18,90: 
c II., 2nd ed., Charles 10. Leach. Kx bvfKida, q.v. 
Cf. broad wail. 

broady. t’loth : coll., sonn-what low: from ca. 
18o0. Ma\hew. Kx broaddoth. — 2. Hcnrc, m c., 
ariythintr worth stealiii^j; : trom before ls!»u 
“broady-worker. A .s( IK r of vile shoddy as 
c.xcidlent. and, esji., stolen material : ca. 1845- 
1914 ; c. 

BrobdlJ.’nag(ian). Sol. for lirobdmgnagiian), asin 
Swift, 17 l(): from ca. 1799. Disraeli. 

brock. CatMclirestK'ully fora hca\er . lat<‘C. 14— 
eari> 17. O.K.D.- -2. A diri\ fellow, a ‘skunk’: 

lnt‘* C. D>-19 ; coll. ver^Miit,' on S.K. Kx brock, a 
hadu'i r, 

brock, V. To bully ; tea.-,e ; Winchester College : 
inid-( . 19 -29, oh. Kx 2. 'I'o taunt , to chaif: 
ihid. . ca. LSOtt 1850. ^^'Iench. rerha]»s ex Ger. 
brocLcn. 

Brock's benefit. Very lights, stnr-shellK, etc., 
ov<T the front line : military, 11)15 IS. F. iV: Gib¬ 
bons, ‘ I'roni the annual firework ili.splay at the 
Crystal I’a lace ’. 

brockster. (Wmche.stcr ColKge): a bully: a 
fiersistriit tea.s<‘r : mid C. 19 20. 

brodrick. The peaked cnj) worn by the Briti.sh 
soldier: from ca. 1902: military s. *, by 1925, 
coll. by 19.90, \. Kx St Joiin /OiWric/.-, Secretary 
for War {1!)00 .9). W. -2. lirodnrk or litlh 
liroilnck, a .soldier of inferior ])hysi<[ue : military 
coll. : 1909 ca. 1914. Kx Ins low<“nng of the 

standard. (O.K.D. Sup.) 

broganeer, broganier, ‘ One who has a strong 
lri.sh pronunciation or accent', Grose, Isted.: coll. : 
latish V. lH-<"arly 19. Kx brogue. 

brogues. Bn'i'ches : Christ's Hospital, C. 19-20 ; 
oh. Coll, rather than s., for in mid-C. 19 S.K. it 
meant either hose or trou.sers. 

broiler. A very hot day : from ca. 1816 ; in 
C. 20, S.K. Cf. roaster, scorcher. 

broke. Bankrujit ; very short of mgney. Often 
• -e.g. in N. Kirig.^ley, 185L -dead or—(‘.g. in G. K. 
Sims, 1887 - stone broke, (kill. ; from ca. 1820. 
(In S.E., C. 15-18.) A form oibroken now t m S.K. 
hut gen miough as a sol. Cf. : 

broke to the world. IVnnilcss : from ca. 1915. 
An elaboration of the jireoeding. 
broken feather in one's wing, have a. To have a 


stain on one’s character: C. 19-20, oh.; coll, 
verging on S.K, Mrs, Oliphant in l*hadje, 1880, 

broken her leg at the church-door, she hath. 

From a hard-working girl she has, on being married, 
hceomo a slatUTii : coll, and (mainly (dicshirc) dial. 
Ajijkt.soii. Cfiiitrast the jdirascs at broken-legged. 

broken-kneed. Of a girl or woman seduced : 
C. 18-20; oh.; coll. Kx farriery. Cf. ankle 
{sprain one's) and : 

broken-legged, ppl. atlj. St duccd : C. 17-20; 
oh. Coll. More gen. is the scmi-])rovcrhial coll, 
form, she hath broken her leg (occ. tlbow) above the 
knee. Beaumont & Kletchcr, Cihhcr, Grose. Cf. 
tlic (b 19 20 ('raven dial, he hath broken his leg, of 
‘ a dis.solutc jH’rson on whom a child has l>ecn 
liliatcd and contrast broken her l<g (as ahovf*). 

broker. A fx'dlar or monger.- pejorative: late 
C. 14-18; S.K. till ('. 17, wIkui it coll.—2. In 
late lG--early 17 c., a receiver of stoKm goods. 
Greene in 2ii(l Conyd atehiag. —.9. broker; gen 
dead-broker ; oac. stony-broker.. A jierson eithe i 
niiiH'd or jx-nniless : coll. : from ca. J89(). 

brokered, be. To suffer a visitation by the 
hrfikcrs : lower cla.sses' : from I8t»7 ; oh. Ware. 

brolly. An umbrella : from ca. 1879 ; in (', 2<», 
coll. H., 5lh ed., 1874 ; Punch, .June ti. IHvS.K 
K. !k 11. : ‘ Ibrst usi'd at WiricliehOr. being suh.«c- 
epiently adopO-d at both Oxford and ('umhndge 
UiuveTsitics 

brolly-hop. A Jiarachute jumji : Loyal Air 
Koree h (— i!);{2). Slang, p. 259. Also as v., with 
Ireejucnt vhl.n,. brollij-hopjimg, 1994. 'J'lie Daily 
Express, diiiK* 27. 

bromide. A commonjilace person or saying ; a 
cliche: I'.S. (l!)0h), anglicised by 1909; h\ l‘.)90. 
coll. K.g. C. K. l>ech()l(‘r RoIxTts, in Tlo Passing 
Slicnr, .Line 10, 1994, ‘ Bassett 0 (casionall\ put in a 
booming bromide.' Kx bromidf, ‘ a dose of bromide 
of potas-'Uim taken as a sedative ' (().K.D. Sup,). 

bromidic. Of tlu' naturi' of a ‘ bromide ' (q.v.): 
U.S. (1900) HULdicised ('a. 1!)10 ; now coll. (Ilad.) 
Brompton Boilers. Sec Boilers. 

Bronc(h)0. Th(‘ incvitalilc nickname of men sur- 
named Kider (Lyder) : military : C. 20. ('1. Buck 

q.v., and : 

bronco-buster. A breakcr-in of broncos, coll., 
Iks. (1880 .s) anglicised by 1897. (J.K.Jt. (Su]».). 

bronze. A cheat, decejition, humliug .- ca. 1815- 
(>0. Blackwoods, No. 1, 1817. Cf. bra.^^\ impu¬ 
dence.—2. Al.^o as v.t. : same jK-riod. Likewise 
O.K.D. 

broody. Very thoughtful and taciturn ; sullenly 
silent, with the imyilication of hatc-hing a plan; in 
the Army, lethargic, slack, sleepy : coll. : C. 20. 
K. & Gibbons. Kx fowls inclined to sit, a C. 10-20 
iS.K. sense. (KarluT in dial.) 

brooks. (A jiair of) trousers : South .African coll. 
(— 1919). Kx Dutch. (IVttman.) 

Brooks of Shefl&eld. This conveys a warning to 
be cnrctul as to name's : middle c las.'-es' c.p, ; ca. 
1850-1910. Ware. Ex Daidd Copperfold, where 
David is thus referred to by Mr. Miirdstone. 

broom. A warrant: V. 18-19, coll.; mainly 
dial. Also, the pudenda inuliebria : C. 19-20, low ; 
whence broonudick, the male' member. Cf. C. 19-20 
Scottish besom, a low wc>imin. 

broom, v. (gen. broom it). To depart ; run 
away : low : late C. 18-19. Moncrieff, 1821. 
Suggested by sweep away. 

broom-squires. Mainly Cypsy squatters that, 
eap. in the New Forest, earn a living by making 
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brooms out of heath : C. 19-20 ; after ca. 1900, 
S.E. 

broom up (at the mast-head), she carries the. 

She’s a whore ; a seaport c.p. of ea. 1820 9(>. Heo. 
Ex that hrooni wliieh, attached to the mast-h('ad, 
signified that a ship was sold. 

broombee. See brumbie. 

broomstick. A rough eneket bat, of one piece of 
wood. Coll.; from ca. 1870 ; ob.—2. A wortlih'ss 
bail : C. 19 low. Vaux.—.‘b See broom, n.—1. A 
ritlo or shot-gun : Canadian (— 19t»!>) ; ob. Ware. 

broomstick, enough to charm the heart of a. 
Very charming: ironic coll. 1887); ob. Bau¬ 
mann. 

broomstick, jump (over) the ; hop the broom- 
(stick) ; marry over the broomstick. The lust, 

C. 18 20 ; the second and third, C. 19-20 : all coll, 
and ob. Though unmarried, to live as man and 
wife : in reference to the pretence-marriage cere- 
moii}' ])erfornied by both parties jumping over a 
stick. The ceremony itself ^ a broomstick wedding. 
Cf. besom, jn7np the, and W estminster wedding. 

broseley. A pipe, esp. in cock a broselei/, smoke a 
pipi‘. C’a. 1850-80. Bro.seley, in Shroji.shire, i.s— 
or Avas—famous for its ‘ churchwardens '. 

brosier, brozier. A boy AAith no more- pocket- 
money : Eton College: from ca. 18:i0; ob. K.x 
Cheshire brozier, a bankrupt. Cf. gen. coll. 
broziered, ruiru'd, penniless, bankrupt : late 18- 
early 19. 

brosier, brozier, V. To clear the table or the 
larJer of : Eton : mid-C. 19-2(h ob. Bi v. W. BogerN, 
Jicminisrences, 1888. E.\ brosier, n. ; cf. : 

brosier- or brozier-my-dame, v. and n. (To 
make) a clearance of the housekeeper's larder: 
hltori Colh'ge : from ca. 18.55. 
broth. Breat h : low : lat<‘ C. 19 20. 
broth, in luuatic^s. I trunk: 1902, The Doily 
Telegraph, dune 20 ; o}>. Cf. : 

broth, take one’s. To drink (liquor): mid- 
0. 18-mid-19 nautical. (Jro.se, 3rd ed. (s.v. 

capsize). Cf. preceding eritr\. 

broth of a boy, a. A real, an (“ssential boy : coll. ; 
Byron in Don Junn, 1822. Orig. and mainly 
Anglo-Irish. Ex the effervescence ol broth ; or 
perhaps rather ‘ the essence of manhood, as broth is 
the e.ssciice of meat I*. W. Joyce. 

brother blade. A fcllow -.soldier ; one of the same 
trade or [irolcs.siori (cf. brother chip) : coll. : C. 19 • 
20 , ob.—2. In mid-C. 17-18, brother of the blade, a 
swordsman, hence a soldier. Coll. B.E., Cro.se, 
Ainsworth. 

brother bung. A fellow juilJican .- London 
taverns' : from ca. 1880. Ware. 

brother chip. A fellow-carpenter : C. 18. In 
C. HC20. one of the same calling or trade : as in 
Clare’s Poems of Rural Life, 1820. Mainly pro¬ 
vincial. Coll. 

brother of the angle. A fellow - angler ; an angler : 
from ca. ]t)50; ob. Coll. 2^ S.E. Walton, 
brother of the blade. 8 ce brother blade, 2 . 
brother of the brush. An artist: coll.: lat© 
C. 17-20.—2. A house-painter: C. 19-20. 

brother of the bung. A brew er; a fellow- 
brewer. Coll.: late (\ 18-20, ob. Gro.se, 1st ed. 
Cf. bung, n., and brother hung. 

brother of the buskin. A (fel]ow'-)player, actor: 
late C. 18-20 coll., ob. Grose, 1st ed. 

brother of the coif. A serjeant-at-law : C. 18-19 
coU. Addison, Grose. Ex cot/, a close-fitting wdiite 
cap formerly worn by lawyers, esp. scrjeants-at-law. 


brother of the gusset. A pimp, a procurer, a 
whorema.ster: late C. 17-19; coll. B.E., Grose. 
Cf. placket. 

brother of the Quill. An author: late C. 17-20 
coll. B.E. ; Martiir.s Diet. (2nd ed.), 1754. 

brother of the string. A tiddler; a musician: 
coll., late C. 17-20, ob. B.E. 

brother of the whip. A coachman : coll., mid- 
C. 18-20. The W'orld, 175(1. 

brother smut. Gen. in ditto, brother (rarely sister) 
smut: the same to you ! : yoti too : mid-C. 19-20 
coll. H., 6th ed. Cf. pot ailiing the kettle black. 

brother starling. A man sharing another's 
mistress: late C. 17-(‘arly 19. B.E., Grose. 

broiher-where-art-thou. A drunk man: Iat« 
C. 19 20. Manehon, ‘ . . . t^ui eherche toujour.s 
son eamarade en lui demandant ou es-tu ? ’ 

BrOUghtonian. A boxer: eoll. : ea. 1750-18(>0. 
Gro.se, 1st ed. Ex Broughton, the champion ol 
England ea. 1730-5. 

Broughton’s mark. See mark, n., 7. 
brown. A halffK-nny : a ‘ eojiper ’ : from ea 
1810; low until ea. 1830. Vaux, 1812; Barham, 
‘The magic effect of . . . crowns Cjion peojile 
whose pockets boast nothing hut browns’.— 2. 
Porter, whereas heavy brown stout : Corcoran's 
The Fancy, 1820. Both, C. 19.—3. Twofienn'orth 
of whiskey: Mooney’s, The Strand, London 
(— 1909) ; t b.v 1920. Ware. 

brown, V. 'I’o do Jicifcctly; hence, to worst 
from ea. 1870, t. Ahhr. do 6ron»n.—2. Understand, 
from < a. 1830 ; oh.—3. To fire indiscriminately at • 
1873 : eoll. hv 1910, S.E. Ex brown, into the ; 
aee .sen.se 2. (O.E.l). Sup.) 

brown, adj. Alert (to), familiar (with). From 
ca. 1820 ; .1. B(‘(‘, Picture of London, 1828. 

brown, do. To do thoroughly ; hence, to worst ; 
to (‘heat. From ca. 1830 ; gen as done brown, com¬ 
pletely swindled. Barham, ‘ W(‘ are all of us done 
HO uncommonly lirown.’ Tlu're i.s an antieijiation 
in ‘ Ka ! browne done ' ’ in the anon, dohri Bun. 
ea. 1600. In U.S., do up brown : see Thornton.— 
2. do it brown, to ju'olong a frolic or a sprc'c, to ex 
eeed sensible bounds : from ca. 1850 ; ob. 

brown, into the. (Sh(Ujtmg) at the brown stripe 
on the side of an anti'Iope ; thi brown is also apjdied 
to a moving herd of spimghucks. South Atricau 
eoll. ; 1898, G. Nicholson, Fifty Yeais m South 

Africa. (Pettman.) Ex .—2. Jire into the brown, 
i.e. ‘ into the midst of a covev instead ol singling out 
a bird’ : coll. (1871) 2^. by 1910, S.E.—3. Hence, 
fig.: 1885: coll. 2, !)>’ 1910, S.E. (Likewiae 
U.E.I). Su]).) 

♦brown, roast. See roast brown, 
brown Bess. A harlot: C. 17, eoll.—2. The old 
regulation flint-lock musket ; eoll., C. 18-19. 
Beeorded first in (iro.se, 1st ed., but prob. u.sed much 
earlier; blown mvsquet occurs in 1708. Ex Uka 
brown stock, the frequent browning of the barrel, 
and the soldier's devotion lo the w(*Hj)on : < f. the 
G.VV. soldier's best friend, a rifle, and the Ger. Braut, 
the soldier's bride.—3. In rhyming s. : }ea 
(- 1859) : oh. ii., 1st ed. 

brown Bess, hug. To serve as a private soldier: 
ra. 1780-1850; eoll. Grose, 1st ed. See broWD 
Bess, 2. 

brown cow. A barrel ol beer: C. 18 eaily 19: 
coll. 

brown creatures. Bronchitis : lower classes’ 
(— 1923j. Manehon. 

brown Qeorge. A loaf of coarse brown bread 
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[)rob. munition-broad: lato C. 17-oarly 19: orijr. 
naval and military h., then pn. coll. Handle* 
Holmo.; (jroHo.—2. Also, a liard. coarse biscuit: 
lato C. IH 19 : coll. Smyth.—9. IHuico, ca. 1780- 
1850, a brown v ijj; : coll, in (\ 19.—1. lltuioo aKo, 
an oarthonwarc jiij.:;, on;', and ^fon. brown : fnun oa. 
1800 ; soon ooll. and, in 0. liO, S.IO. Tlu;;bos, Tom 
Brown at Oxford. (The O.K.D. ;!:ivos all lour H<*nsos 
as always S.hh, but th(! very name almost |)rovos a 
s. or coil, birlh.) 

brown hat. A cat : rlynimg s. : late C. 19 1?0. 
H. A- H. 

brown Janet. A knajrsack : nautical : mid- 
('.19 IM), (»b. In dial, as early as 1788 (K.!).!).). 

brown Joe. Hhyrnmp s. for ‘ no ! ’ ((,'1. it own 

Besfi, yes ') I'h’om ca. I8r»5 ; ob. H., Ht <-d. 

brown madam. (N’anant .l/ts,? Brown.) The 
inonosvllablc : late (’. l8-carlv 19; low. (truso, 
2 n(l c(i. 

brown off. To bccomf* tired of; ibival Air 
t'orci* : fruin ea. Ittl^O; sbybtly ob. l*crha|)> 

S I‘b (Jit ru'^hi. 

*brown-paper men. Low ;jaml)Iors : c. of ca. 
ls.“,(i 100(1. Jl.. 1st i*(i. d’hoy jilay for jm-ih <* or 
i»ro\\ n.'s '. 

brown-paper warrant. A van-ant for boatswains, 
cat |M*nt<*rs, etc, granted and cancellable by the 
captain; na\al. (’. It). Howcii. Lx <'olonr 
tlicrcot and in alhi.sion to the u.si's to winch brown 
pajicr Is put. 

broUTQ polish. A mulatto: late C. I9-1.V); ob. 
^\’a^c. ('f. Ihn/and Mdftin, ({.w 

brown salve! A term induativi* of surjirise 
<'ouplcd with understanding.'; ca. lS."»0-7o. IL, 
1st cd. 

brown talk. \fry ‘ Jirojx r cmivcrsation : coll., 
trom ca. ITOO ; (di. ('f. hroirn sfmh/, 10-20, 
HI nous thoughts, in (’. 20 an idle reverie,— H.L., by 
♦ he wav. considered it, a.s either s. or coll, lor ‘a 
deeji d’lioU|Ldit or Speculation'. C’ontrast hlufy 
immoral. 

broW'ii to, v.t. 'I’o understand, to ‘ twi^'’ : low 
(- 1909) ; (d). Ware, ‘ I’rob. liom a komi man of 

tins name ’ , II.. 2nd cd.. records iL as an Amcri- 
catii*- m. 

Brown Un, The. The Sjwrtnaj Timt S : sjMirtitip': 
CH. 1 sTo, w hen it s colour w as brown. See Pmk Un. 

browned-off. hi'pres.sed ; dismistcd ; having 
ptiven up hope : Hoyal Air Lorci' : from ca. 1920; 
sliyhtly ol). l-!\ tiroirn off, (j.v. 

brownie, browny. The jiolar tx-nr : nautical; 
Coil.; nnd-('. 19 20. 2. An Australian coll., 

datinp: from the ISSds; “Cake made of flour, fat 
and .supnir, commonly known as " Hrowny " 

K. If. ('leland, The White Kangaroo, lSt)0, Morris. 
—.9. A copjMT com ; ca. 1820 1910. ‘John Uce 
1829. Jfv fwoini, n., 1. —1. ((ten. pi.) A cheap 
ci”arctt(—thn e for a ‘ brown ' or halfpenny ; 
‘lower London’ (Ware): <a. 189)> 1915.—5. A 
trout ; aneler.s’ coll. : from ca. 1925. O.ILJ). 
(Suf). ((ien. ])1.) A Land Army pirl \vork<T: 
coll. : 1910 18. L. & (Jibbons, ‘ From their being 
gatlx'd in brown.’—7. Hence (likcw ise gen. pi.), a 
girl-messenger in a (mvcrnnu nt olhee : coll. : 1919. 
Ibid., ‘ From the hrown overalls when on duty.’ 

browse. J'o idle ; take things ea.sily : Marl- 
fiorough and Hoyal Military Aeaderay, C. 19-20; 
ob. Whence : 

browse, adj. Idle; w'ith little work. Marl¬ 
borough and H.M.A. ; C. 19-20 ; ob, 

Broy hounds. Irish Free State spt'cial tax- 

D.U.K. 


collecting police : I.F.S. : from ca. 1925. On 
bloodhounds ex tin* name of their first Chit f. 

brozier. Si-e brosier. 

bruffam. A brougham ; society : ca. 1800 -1910. 
Ware. A pronunciation-pun, for whereas broiKjhain 
is j)ronounc(‘(l bloom, the surname BrotKjh is jiro- 
nounced Brnff. 

bruise, V. To fight ; box : yaigilists', V. 19-20, 
ob. Anficipat('d in I'letcher, 1025, “ He shall bruise 
three a month.’ 

bruise along. To jiound along : hunting : from 
ea. 180(J. Cf, (limiting) bruis/r. 

bruise-water. A broad-howed ship: nautical 
coll.: mid('. 1!) 20; oh. P»ow'en. 

bruiser. A Jin/.e-figliter ; 1744 (Walpok*). In 

C. It) 20, eolh, a.s m S, Warren, 189(J, ‘a seientilie 
. . . thorough-hred hniiserHen* e, 2. any jx-rson 
fond of fighting with the* fists; a fdiiK ker-oiit • 
C. Iti 20, coll.,—a sen''e imjilieit in \Valpol(‘'s use of 
tile term. -d>. A reckless rider ; hunting : LS9tl ; 
ef. bruise abnuj and bruisutf/, adj.—4. In e.. a 
harlot's ‘famv man' r)r hully : mid-C. It). Cf. 
bnunrer. —5. “An inferior workman among chaser,'.’ 
(m| im tal) : trade coll. (— 178.S) ; oh. (jlrosi*, 
2nd ed Jf\ his rough w r>rknianshif». 

bruising. Fighting with the fists : C. 19-20, coll. 
Ifx C. ]8-2t> (coll, after ISOO) s(‘nse : hoxing, as in 
Smollett, 1751, and TiuK keiav, 1855, ‘ hrm.sing . . . 
a tine manly old KiiL'lish eu'tom '. Ca. 1800-90, 
hoxing was not only jiofmlar hut fashionable. 

bruising, Pl>b adj. ((iiven to) jKUindmg along or 
n ekle^^>, riding, lluntmg : fiom ea. 1870, Kx 
iinn.<e alonij, (j v. ('f. bruiser, 

bruising-match. A boxing match .- from ca. 
1799; foil, till ea. lS50. when it > S.F. 

bruising or brewising the bed. Fouling tlie lied : 
low: latt^ ('. j8-(.arly Itb Crose, iNt ed., ‘From 
toewrs,oT ItTowis, oatmeal hoiled m the pot. w’lth salt 
heel.’ 

brum. A eounterfi'it coin: (’. lS-29; in late 
(b 17, iounterf.it groats, Abhr. Brummaf/tm, (j.v. 
—2. A .spur ; e(»il., J.S94 ^ but now t.- -9. Almost 
anvtiimg, but esj). jewellery, that is counterfeit or 
wortlile''S : from ea. 1879; (‘.g. in The Doilij Tde- 
tjraph, July 9. 1889 —4. ('opper coins imnO'd hy 
Houltiiti Walt, at their Hirmineliam works 
(— 1787); t, exeejit historically.—5. (Brum.) A 
native of Brnmnntijem, Hmmingliam : from ea. 1870. 
—0. (Brum.) Birmingham It•'clf : from ea. 1800.'— 
7. Se«> Brums. 

brum, adj. Not genuine ; eounteifeit ; trashy: 
from ea. 1889; ratlu'r ran*. Lit., matle at Brum 
(Birmingham).—2. Hence, at W’iik hester College: 
mean; ]»oor ; stingy: 1889 (Iv 1). 1).). F\ Brum- 
{nuujem), or ex L bnnna, w inter, or—the traditional 
College exyilanat ion-—ex L. brcrissim it w.the shortest 
(thing). W'n'iieh, how(‘ver, adduces Kentish dial. 
brumpt, hankrupt, ]x*nniless. 

brumbie or brumby ; oee. broombee, brumbee. 

A wild hor.se; Australian roll. Orig. (ea. 1804) m 
Queensland, hut gen. hy 1888 as we see by Cassell’s 
Ticiurcsquc Australasia, of that dati*. The word 
ap]H*ars in Kipling's Plain Tales from the Hills. 
Perhaps ex Ahorigine. booramby, wild. Morris, 
thus : The Illustrated Tasmanian, June 19, 1995, 
however, in a eonvmeing article on “ W ild ‘“ Brum¬ 
bies ”slates that the term arose in the second 
(h'cade of C. 19 in New South Walt's and that the 
term dt'nves ex Major W’m. Brumby, who, from 
Hiehmond, went to Australia early in C. 19 ; he 
was a keen breeder of horses, and many of his young 
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lioi'sos ran more or loss, finally qiiito, ^^ild. (The 
Brinnby family now liv(‘s in Tasmania.) 

Brummagem. Birmingham : from ca. 1800 ; 
oxoi'pt. as (hal., low coll. -2. Bnso rm»noy : in lato 
(’. 17 tariy 18, eountorfeit groats; 18 20. any 
counli'rfoit moiK'V, esp. of ooppiT, a.s m Martin's 
Diet., 1754, and in Soiithoy’.s fasi'inating farr.igo- 
‘ omnihiis The Doctor. Ivv the looal spelling, 
which was—and still often is—jilionetie of the ]o<‘a] 
pronunciation. BruinDUKjem Biomwichani (after 
Bronnvirh) a corrujition of BrimiiI(/<ham. the old 
form of Jurminghani. (W.) leaked antiques, (‘tc., 
are still made at Birmingham.—3. Hence, a sjair : 
from ca. 1<S30 ; oh. 

Brummagem^ adj. Counte rfeit ; cheap and pre¬ 
tentious : coll.; 10.37, ‘ Bromedgharn blades ’ 
inferior swords, Ca. KJOO, B.K., ‘ Bromigham- 
conscience, viay bad [one|. Bromigham proientuntii. 
Dissenters or V\'higgs [sei* the O.E.I).], Bromigham- 
winc, Baidi'roa.sii, .Soj)Jiisticafe 'rafila-^h.' The 
C. 20 i‘onnolalion i.^ tliat of shoddiness or of .showy 
inf'riority ; as such, it is coll. See th(“ n. 

Brummagem buttons. Counterfeit com, e.sp. of 
copp('r(— 183(5); ob. Cf. Brummagem. 

Brummagem Joe. Jo.se]jh Chambei lain (183(5“ 
1914). Ex his adojited city. Dawson. 

Brummagem Johnson. Dr. Samuel Parr (1747 - 
1825). Dawson, ‘ He imitatial the manner of Dr. 
Johnson.’ Perhaps rat Iut a sobricjiiet. than a nick¬ 
name. 

brummish. Counti'rh'il ; doubtful; iiih'rior; 
coll.: from ca. 1800 ; sliglitiv ob. {'i.htuni. 

Brums. London and North M'e.'^tern—lormerly 
London and Birmingham- -Railway stock. Stoi k 
Exchange: from ca, 1880. Cf. brum, n., 5, (5,— 
2. Taw'dry linery : Australian (— 191(5). C. J. 
Denni.s. Ex brum, n., 3, q.v.—3. the BrumS, The 
Birmingham Football Club (‘Boccer’): sporting: 
late C. 19-20. 

brunch. Breakfast and lunch in one : university 

B. >, ca. 1930, gen. coll. : C, 20, ('f. turner. 

brush. A Jiasty departure : coll. ; C. 18-19 ; in 

the latter, coll. Fielding in Tom Joins .—2. He 
who departs hastily; c. (— 1748); f by 18.70. 
Dyche.—3. A house-paintiT : mid-C. 19-20; ob. 
H., 3r(I ed. C-f. hi other of the brush, q.v.- -4. A 
small dram-drmking glass ; yniblie-hou.ses' ( — 1909); 
slightly ol). Ikx rescmblunee of il.s outline to that 
of a house-jiailiter's hrinJi (Ware).-—5. A generie 
term for women : Australian c. (— 1935). Ex the 
pubic hair. 

brush, V. To depart hastily; run away. Late 

C. 17-20, t)h. In (’. 17, e. or Kiw ; in C. 18, s. then 
coll. Post-1800, eoll. and then S.E. ‘ S/Tgeant 
Matcham had hriLsli'd with the dibs’, Barham. 
Also ttrush along or off : C. 19 (Bee),—-2. To tlog ; 
Christ’s Hospital, (’, 19 20. 

brush, at a or at the first. At first; immediately : 
coll. : C. 1.5 18. 

brush, brother of the. See brother of the brush. 
*brush, buy a. To run away ; c. of ca. 1(570- 
1830. Also, C. 19-20 (s., not c.), show one's brush 
(Manehon). Cf. brush, n. and v. 

*brush and lope. To dejiart hastily, to decamj): 
lato C. l8-mid-19 : e, (irose, Lst cd. Lit., to 
depart and run. S(*e brush, v., 1, 
brush one’s coat for him. To thrash (cf. dust 
one 8 jacket) : coll. : ca, H5f)0~1820. Bunyan. 

brush up. To revive omfs knowledge of: eoll.: 
C. 20 ; by 1933, thanks to the Brush Up Your (e.g.) 
Erench eeries of books, S.E. 


brush up a flat. To flatter, ‘ soft soap ’ a jicrson r 
C. 19 20, low . 

brush with, have a. JV> light with a man, lie with 
a woman : midJ’. IS 20. oh. Crose, Ist ed. 

brusher. A full glass: ca. 1(590-1830, B.E., 

(h’(»s(‘.---2. A schoi>lrMast(‘r : (^.19 20. Prob, abhr. 
bum-brusher, q.v. ; cf. brush, v., 2, 

brusher, give. To (hqmrt with debts unpaid ; 
c.g. ‘He gave them brusher’: Ausfrah.'in-hush s. 
( - 1898), Ex brusher. a small ami lively wallaby. 
Morris. 

Brussel sprouts. Brussels sjuouts : sol. (^onti m- 
poniTKMius witii till' corrc'ct term. 

“"Brussels. A variant (from ca. 1920) of, and cx, 
carptt.u. (!.«'. Brussels carjict.) 

brute. Dnc who has not matriculatcd : Cam¬ 
bridge University. (’. 19. Proh. c.\ S.E. ttrutr.- -2. 
A term of rcfirohation : coll., from ca. 1(1(50. ‘ Tiit‘ 

hriifc of a cmar rf-quinal rcli:.r!if ing', (1. Pliol 
bnivver. N e -im^er. A lit t Ir know n Ai-my som: 
(1914 IS. and after) run^ • ‘ M'liy should we be 

pore 'i j My luuvvt r awks is biabn ; i Wiiy sliould 
we be fiorc ? I M\ sister walks tlic taiui. { l■'urvc^'s 
a bit of a tea leaf, Miivvit's a ^\'es|-End 'on*, | An’ 
Em a bit of a fxuice nicsi-lf - ' W hy sliould wi* be 
jKtn* ? ’ which is remiiiisceiil of Villon. 

bry or Bry. Abbr. Buan o' Lyun, q.v.: 18(58, 
says W an'. 

Bryant and Mays. Siav.s; rhvming s.: C. 20. 

B cV P. Vi'. : 

Bryant & May's chuckaway. (Cen. j>I.) A girl 
workino in that lirrn’s matcii-factory : l'5as1 Lon 
don: 187(5: ob. by 1910, ■) by l!*20. A rhucLau'ay 
1 ^ a lueifer match ; such match-makiiig used to be 
utibealt liy, 

Brydport. Sei' Bridport dagger. Bryan o’ Lynn. 

S< Brian o' Lynn. 

B’s. Memlxr.^ of (be Patriotic Brotherbood. or 
Irish Invmeihk'.s: Imuiuiti : 1883; f hv 1920. 

Ware. 

*bub. Stionc ilnnk, esp. malt iMpior : from ea. 
1(57(1; oi). C. until ca. 1829, (iicn low. Head, 
((fti'ii as bub and grub, food and (strong) drink. 
Eitlu'r I'choic or ev E. Inhere, to drink ; i>r. W’m. 
Matthews says: ahbi-. of (uthbh 2. A hrot hej, 
larc, C. 18; (k 19 20, (mostly L’..S.) a litth* h<t\. 
Perhaps e.x Gcr. buhe. boy (w.).--3. .\ womitii m 
breast, (’. 19- 20 ; rare in singular and not verv 
frequent in this ahhr. form ; s(‘c bubby.—-1. ‘ Cne 
(hat is eh(‘ated ; an easy, soft EellowB.E. : 
lat<i C. 17-19 ; e. until ea. 1810. Ahhr. bubble, ((.v. 

bub, V, To drink : C. 18-19 ; e. until eti. 1820, 
then low. Proh. ex bub, n., 1.—2. J'o hribi'; 
cheat: C. 18 (arly 19 ; rare ; low, as in D’Urfey, 
1719, ‘Another makes racing a ’Trade . . . And 
many a (Vinif) match has inadi', | By huhhing 
another Man’s (4room, Ex bubble, v. (T. bub. 
n., 4. 

bub, humming. Strong beer or ale : ca. 1820- 
90. Ik e. Hei* bub, n., 1. 

*bubber. A liard drinker ; a tojicr. C. 17 late 
18 : c. in C. 17, then low. Middk'ton, B.E.. Crosc. 
Cf. hub, n., 1, and v., 1.—2. A drinking-howl : e. ; 
lato C. 17-early 19. B.E., (Jrose.—3. A stealer of 

])lato from taverns and inns : c. of ca. 1(570-1830. 
Head, (4rose. Cf. sense 1. 

bubbery. Senseless ekimour ; ‘ a wordy noise in 
the stieet ’ : low (— 1823); f by 1900. Bee. A 
corruf-tion of bobbery, q.v. 

bubbing. Drinking, tippling: ca. 1670-1830: 
low. Cf. bub and bubber. 
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bubble. A dupo ; a gullible' porson ; ca. 1008- 
1840. Sodloy. Shaclwoll, Swift (‘Wo arc thus be- 
<■01110 th(^ dupcH and bubblcn of JOuropo ’), Fielding, 
(Icorgo Harrington (who loft England ‘lor his 
country’s good ’). (’oil, ca. 1800, S.E. (’f. and 
prcHuinahly ox : 

bubble, V. To cheat, s\s indie ; delude, huinhuu ; 
overreach: coll., hut S.F. after ca. 1800: 1001, 

Etherego; Dryden ; Fo lding, ‘ H<; , . . aclually 
huhhled several of th<‘ir money ’ ; Sheridan ; 
MeOirl.hy the historian. 18X0, ‘ l}ic, J^Vench Emperor 
had huhilled [Cohden] Also buhhlr (a jmtsod) of, 
out of, or into ; lOTo, Wvcherliiy. I'crhafis (‘x 
hvhblr, ‘ to cover or spread with huhhles ' (O.E.lb) ; 
luorr' prol), via ‘ delude with hiifthlps or unrcahtii's, 
as W. jirojioses. 

bubble, bar the. ‘ 'I’o excejit against the geiural 
rule, that ho who lavs the odd.s must always h<- 
adjudg<‘d tlie loser; this is restrietisl to Ixtfs laid 
for liipior", (jlrose, LMid cd. ■ dunking; late 18- 
carly ID. Funning a di-ecjition, ; hth (or 

hihhrf) as a dnnl.mL'- term. 

bubble and squeak. ( oM imat fried with j>ota- 
locs and gri'ete.. or with c.ihliag** alone, ('oil. 
From ea. 1770' (Iro'-e. Isl » (i, h< ing the first to 
leeofd It ill a di(tioiiaiv, it oeeiir-, howev<'r. in 
llridges'.s Jlonin, I771I Afti r <-a Ih.'lO, S.K. ; 
Fylton has It in Mil Soul []\ tie .sound <-mitt<‘d 
by tills di.sli w hen cooking t 1 hnithlinij stfuail:, (j.\. 

Bubble and Sfjueak. 8ir Walter Wynma ."ith 
baronet (II. 17‘.I.‘I) l)a\<son Ll. Thos. .^lieridan, 
scholar. Ihid 

bubble and squeak, 'Jo ■-pfak : iliMumg ».: 
(‘.'t mill <I!) lM). Euiinnon. .March 2(», 

bubble-bow or -boy. lady s twee/.er ease • ca. 
17<M-()(): - coll. Fojie. ( lieaii ladooier ) 

O.F.D. 

bubble buff. .\ haddf : (' 17. Howlands, 
bubble company. A dishonest firm : coll, pa.s-ing 
t.o S.lk, ('. Id I’D. .Adiinihrated in ('. I8 ; .see 
.Martin's l)iet., ilnd ed.. I7dl. ‘ Huliblv ... a 
name given to certain pio|eci.s for raising money on 
imaginary grounds': the South Sea Biihhle was 
semant ically responsible. 

bubbleable. (lullihlc: lle.storation. Hare : 

<'oll. 

bubbled, pjil. adj. (ddlod, hi-foolt'd, deluded. 

( ktli,, lat.<« 17 L’O ; oh. l)efoc ; 

Who shall this luihhled nation tli.sahuse. 

While tlu-y, I heir fiw n felicitie.s ri'fuse ? 

bubbler. A svMndlcr : ca, 1720-1830: coll. > 
S.F. by 1770. J’ope. (O.E.I).) 

bubblmg, ad), (heating: ca. 107rv 17r»0. 

VV\chcrley. (The n. is lati-—17.‘10—and S.lv) 
bubbling squeak. Hot souj) ; militarv : mid- 
fk 10-20; (d). (’f. buhhlc and fiqneak. 

bubbly, often the bubbly, (’liampagne ; from ca. 
1805. Also bubbly tvnivr : 20.—2. CJrog: 

naval ; (.k 20. liowen.—3, A look-out po.stxal i»y 
those playing Crown and Anchor (etc.) : navar: 
(k 20. Jhid. 

bubbly Jock. A turkey cock. Oig. (— 1785) 
Scottish ; hut well acclimatised in Fhigland by 
1840 ; Thackernv and Hcsaiit Kiee use it. 
Grose, Ist, ed. Either it is ex the turkey's ‘ bubbly’ 
cry or it is an early rhyming synouyiii (see Slang, 
p. 274),'—2. Hence, a stupid boaster : C. 19.—> 
3. Hence, a conceited, jiragmatical fellow ; a prig ; 
a cad : from ca. 1800 ; oh. G. A. Sala, 1883. 
Bubbly Jocks, the. Some Scottish regiment that 


F. & H. (revised) doi^s not name : military : Iat<) 
C. 19-early ‘20. E. & Gibbons, however, detines it 
as the Scots Greys and derives it from bubbly Jock, 1, 
ex the colour. 

bubbly water. See bubbly. 

bubby. A woman's breast. Hare in singular. 
Late C. 17-20; S.K. till laD- ('. 18, then dial, and 
low. H’LJrfey, in 1080, ‘ 3'hc J.ndies here may with¬ 
out Scandal shew' | Face or white Hulihics, to each 
ogling Beau.’ Congreve, in the Old Hachdor, ‘ Did 
not h<T eyi'K twinkle, and her mouth water ? Did 
she not jmll up her little hubbies ? ’ Eitla-r ex bub, 
to drink, or semantieally ex a milk-needing babe’s 
bit bii ! ; fur the latter jiossihility, see the congruous 
matter 111 Wi-ekley's delightful baby-talk essay in 
Adjidives and Other Words. 

■^bube. Syphilis: late C. 17-carly 19 c. B.JL 
Fkx S.i‘k bubo, which (Joles, 1070, jicrhaps wrongly 
cja.'.sifies as c. ev<'ii though Im a])j)lics hi.' c. bubo to 
■ j»ox ’, Ids S.ik bubo to ■ cl large iicry jani’ilc k 
Buck. A nickname lor .all men >urnamctl '1 aylor : 
ong. nauti<-al : late (k ID 20. Bowen. JYoh, ex 
‘ Buck 3'a\lor. a pojmlar rnemher ot Bullalo Bill s 
cowboy learn M.Mting Finglnud in 18S7. 

buck. A lorward, daiing woman : rare, jx'rhaps 
onl\ c. : ca. 172D-:iO.- 2. iukewisc coll., a man of 
sjiirit and gay conduct: ca, 1700-1805. (Jrose, 
2nd <'d.. has biicL of the first hrad, ‘ a blood or choice 
spirit k a notable debauchee; jiroh. ex like a buck 
of the fust io'ad, which, in Kay, 1078, ineams little 
more than pert or hri,>k (ApjMTson). ‘A large 
assembly of young fellow,s, wliom they call huck'> , 
F'i<‘ldiiig, 1752.—3. A dandy : Ironi ca. 18o5, oh. by 
1887. now in<‘rely archaic : toll. . - S.l'k 'Jliackerav 
in \ andy Fair, ‘A mo^t t rcnicndou.s buck.' Cl. 
ynashf r, cludi, sinll. —t. A cuckold; ca. ]77(> 1S2(>. 
Atthr. bttck{ s) face, (pv.—5. An unlicensed cah- 
dri\tT : ca. 1850-1005. AGo, bunie jienod, a sham 
fare, a liangtT-aiioiit at omnibus-stands,—0. A six- 
jience : (’. 19-20, oh. ; gen. with a preceding sum 
in shilhims, as three and a buck. Prob. abbr. 
Jiubitck, (pv. 7. A large marble: schoolboys’, ca. 
1870-1910.—8. In British Guiana (1809), a native 
Indian ol South America : coll, rather than s. 
((.’{. till- IkS. usage.) Au'OraliiUi.s ajiply buck rugger 
to any big man of ver^ dark rate : G. 20.—9. 
GroM\ l.st. ed., 1785, has Uutek, a blind horse' : 
this IS rare, hut hardly disputable : presumably s. : 
late G. IH-early 19.—10. A small dcaier 111 the ser¬ 
vice of a greatiT (a ’ siock-master ) : Cockney 
1887). Baumann.—11. Conversation: 189,), 

Mrs. Croker. Fkx Hindustani bak. Also bukh 
(D.F.D. Sup.)—12. Hence, tall talk, hoasimg, 
<'xc<'.ssi\e talk : military : C. 20. F. iV Gibbons — 
13. Hence, inijiertmciuc, impudcnte ; Jkititham 
iScliool (— 1925). Anon, Viet, of Boothnm Slang. 

buck, V. To falsify—an account or balance- 
sheet : eommereial, tioni ea. 1870 ; oh. Ct. cook, 
sense 4.—2. (Also bukh, bukk ; Manchon Bpells it 
bak.) To chatter; talk with egotistical super¬ 
abundance : Anglo-Indian coll. : 1880. Fkx Ilmdu- 
staiii bakna. Yule <*t Burnell. (CJ. buck, n., 11.) 
Whence buck-shck, a cliatterer (— 1888).—3. Also, 
v.i., to ohjett, be reluctant (v.t. witlv at) : coll., Irom 
ca. 1890 ; mainly Australia and 7scw Zealand.— 
4 . In C. 20 e., to light against. withstand. Ferliap.s 
ex S.E. buck off. ^ 

buck, adj. Handsome: Winchester College; 
C. 19. W'rench. Ex buck, a dandy. 

buck, go to. A low coil, of C. 18, a.s in A Bew 
Canting Did., 1725, ‘ She icanUs to go to buck, . . . 
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of a wanton Woman, who is desirous of Malo- 
Con versa! ion.’ 

buck, old. A term of address: from ea. IS.'U); 
ob. by Udb but not y(‘t quite f- old horse. 

buck, run a. To j)oll an invalid vote : late 18- 
early lb : orie. and mainly Anelo-Irish. (Irose, 
2 nd ed. (’f. buck., n., 9 ; juahaps, however, a j)un on 
run ennurk. 

buck a (blessed) hurricane or a town down. Kesp. 

— 1870, -- 1881, both ob., Australian coll.: (of a 
horse) to buck furiously. A. (’. (Jrant : }>ush Life 
in Queensland, 1881. at J, 1,‘U, for both. 

buck against. To Ofipose violentlv : eoll. 
(—1900). E.\ IkS. buck, y., [L 

*buck bail. ‘ Bail eiven by a sharfMu- for one of the 
gang Gros(', 2nd ed. : iat(' ('. 18-('arly T9 : e. and 
low. In b. cV If., misprinted b.-bait. 

Buck Brumniell. The bean : Eton nickname. 
Daw son. 

buck-doctor. A ruivernnunit vet-a inary surgi'on : 
coll, of South Afriean Midlands ; latt* ('. 1(» 20. Ex 
early attention to lung-diseasi'd goats. Pint man. 

buck down, d’o he sorry ; unhappy. \\ in- 
chester (k)llege, from ea. 18(i(t; ob. (T buckni. 

buck face, buck’s face. A cuckold : late C. 17- 
early 19. D.E. 

buck-fat. (Joat-lard: Cape Colony coll. ( —1902), 
Pettman. Cf. buck-doctor. 

buck-fever. The nervous (‘.xeiteincnt of a young 
sportsman when out shooting : South African coll : 
1892, NicolJs & Eglinton. The Sjiortstnan in South 
Africa. Pet t man. 

buck fitch. An old IccIkt or roue: late C. 17- 
eaidy 19. H.E., (Jrose. Fitch ■ - Jifcheu'-- fiolecat.. 

[buck-jump, in Its various seiisrs and form-', la 
S.E, There is a tendency to n'gard it as coll, or 
even s., jierliaps becau^i* of its Australian or, h-.ss 
prof)., Arneiican oriLon. See Morns.J 

buck of the first head. See buck, n., 2. 
buck one’s stumps. fo g(>t a ino\e on (lit., stir 
one’s legs): Conivay Training Sluf) (— iSitl). 
Maselield. 

buck-shot. A settlers' term for granulated lava 
(always inib('ddcd in a sandy alluvium) : A'ew Zea¬ 
land s.(— 1851) • coll. Morns. 

*buck the horse, d'o make trouble in jirison by 
resisting warders, etc. ; C. 29 e. 

buck the tiger. To gamble heavily : U.S. (Irorii 
ca. 1892), anglici.sed before 1999; ob, \Vare. 

buck tooth. A large tooth t hat jiroji'cts : from ca. 
1799 ; in C. 18-19, S.E. ; in C. 29, coll. 

buck up. Ong. (— 18A1), v.i. and t,, to dress u[». 
Ex buck, a dandy. Then, 2, from ca. 1899, to make 
haste, or—e.sy). in the impiTativi—to b(‘conie 
energetic, clieerfiil. Also, from ea. 189.7, to 
('ticourage, cheer u[), or relresh {‘ A spot of b. and s. 
bucked him up no end ') ; and as v.i., to be en¬ 
couraged ; esp. in buck v}> ! 

bucked. Tired: Vpjunghairi, from ea. 1899 ; ob. 
Contrast buck up. —2, fhicouraged, elated ; cheered, 
cheerful : from ca. 199r). Cf. buck up, ,*}. 

buckee. A variant of buckie. {The Tailor and 
Cutter, Nov. 29, i!‘2S.) 

buckeen. A bully : eolk, Anglo-Irish : laf« 
C. 18-early 19. Tii S.E., ‘a younger son’. Ex 
buck aftfT sejmreen. 

bucker. A porpoise : nautical ; mid-C. 19- 20. 
Bowen. Ex its jumjis into the air. 

^bucket, V. To dia-eive, cheat, swindle, ruin: 
from ca. 1810; until ea. 1890, c. or low. Vaux, 
Scott.—2. To ride (a hors(') hard ; from ca. 1850 : 


eoll. ; in C. 20 j. Often as vbl.n., bucketing (Udiyb*- 
Melville, 1859).—.9. In rowing: to taki^ the water 
with a scoop ; swing the hotly ; hurry unduly the 
body’s forward swing: from ea. ]8()9; eoll.; in 
C. 20 rather j. than eoll. (Bt'sant it Piet', 1879.) 

bucket. A glass t)f s])irits : Ittw Ayrshire : 1870, 
John Kel.so lluiitt'r, L/fc Studies of Chaiactcr, ‘ .\ 
rest for twa-three minntt's. anti a hiiekt't tlu' jiit't'e 
wad he nceeptable.’ In tin' E.D.l), (Sup.), it is 
classified as e. : hut I tlouht this. 

bucket, give the. (IVith mdirt'ct tihjt'ct.) Ttulis- 
miss frtmi one’s cmploynu'iit : etill. (— 189,9). Cf. 
{give the) sack. 

bucket, kick the. To die: iatt'C. 18 20. Orosi', 
1785 ; Woleot, ‘ Pitt has kieketl tht' bucket 1799. 
JTob. ex the ht'am or ytike frtmi w hu h, ns in Norfolk, 
pigs are hung ; bucket in this senst* is C. 19 20 S.E. 

bucket, passive. A patu'nt listt'ner : (’. 20. 

Manehon. Making no com])lamt as hilgt' and slush 
are ]H)ured into it. 

bucket about. Tti tiNcdlate : toll. (- 1929). 
.Alaiit htm. Pnd). t'X row mg j. 

bucket afloat. A etiat : rh>mmgs.(— 1874); f- 
11., oth ed. Often eoiitraeted to tmcLit, now f- 
The term eurreiil in C. 20 is Fm afloat, tj \. SoItlit'i*H 
use bucht and float (15. ^ P.). 

bucket of beer. A ])int of heer : jmhlie hou.se H., 
nmstly .Amrit)-Irndi : C. 20. 

bucket shop. An unauthorised ttfliet' lor I lie salt' 
of sf ticks: oiiii (? lS8l). r.S., anglii iscd (a. 1 8S7 ; 
Ware prob t rr^ wlu-n lie dales its hhi::li-li use as 
t'arU as 1870. In ('. 19. eoll. : ('. 2tk S I’,. Ex 
bucket, ‘ the \essel m wliicli water is drawn out of a 
wt'll ' (dolinson) or t'X burkft. to swindle, tir e\ the 
bucket into whieh lulls the rt'eortiing-tujie or 
‘ tiekt-r 

*bucketing conceni. Tlie \bl n. of huclit. \., 1, 

q.v. • V. t)t «'u. I8l9 89. \ aux. 

bucketsful, coming down. Kammg heavily : 
coll. : late (’. 19 29. 

buckhorse. A blow, or a smart bo.x. on tlie ear ; 
eoll. ; from ea l's.7(), t x Pin klioise. a(tually .bthri 
Smith, a eeltdiraO-d pngdi-l, who would, lor a small 
sum. allow tine to strike fum st'vorelv on liit' .side of 
the heati. ()tten as \M ri.,/e/: .st'c lHack 
V'ood s Magazim. 1894. vtil. 11, the I'ubli' St hools 
Report —\S est minster. 

buckie. A refraetorv person : t'tdl., when not, as 
gen., S( ottish : ( k 18 1<9 ; ob., except among tadors, 
w hti, m late (k 19 29, use il also of a bad tailoi tir ol a 
.shoemaker. 

bucking. Waslnng sails : nautical t oil. : mid- 
(k 19 29. Ptiweii. Ex a technical jirtiet'ss in 
bltaehing. 

Buckinger’s boot. 9’he mont).s\liable : t'a. 1749 
95. I'kx iMatthew Biickinger, a tlalt, limliless fellow 
marnetl to ‘ a tall liand.some woman ’, (Irti.st', 9rtl etl. 

buckish, h’oppisli, tlaiitlyi.sli : frtmi ca. 1789. 
Until ca. 1879, S.E. ; tiu'ii ctill. ; ob. Mme 
D Arblnys J)iary, at. 1782; \\ tdctit ; (Jctirgc 
Parker; Ctmibc ; (Icorgc Ehtit.—2. (Cl yM'r.stins) 
in good sjiirits, in excellent Icfth': frtmi ca. 1912. 
Ex buckish^ (of horsc.s) inclineti to buck, 0.10.IJ. 
(iSup.). 

buckle. A fetter ; gen. in fil. : ctdl., (k 17-carly 
18. Eg. in Egan’s (;rt)st‘,--2. buckle (my shoe). 
A Jew : rhyming h. : (k 29. B. A P. 

buckle, V. Tt) be married : late Ck 17-19, 
extant as vbl.n., buckling. Marry, v.f. : C. 18-20. 
Both are eoll. ; the fornit'r in Drytlen. ‘ Ih this an 
ago to buckle with a bride ? the latter in, e.g. 
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Sfoit, ‘ J)r, R,, \\ lio huckloH hogpjarM for a tcslc'r and 
a dram of Geiu'va.’—2. In o. and low s., v.t., to 
arrcHt.: mid-(k 10 -20 (ob.) ; gen. in past j>pl. 
passive. H., 5t-h ed. 

buckle and bare thong, come (or be brought) to. 

To bu HtripjH'd of—to los(‘—c'verything : coll. : ca. 
15,^)1) ]Sr)0, tljongli extant in dial. iAj)fM:r8on. 

buckle(-)beggar. A eekd^mtor of jjrison, Ininee of 
irregular, inarriag«'s ; a hedge-j)nest. (>oll. Late 
C. 17 -<-arIy 10. Ong. and mainly iSeottisb. Cf. 

buckle-bosom. A constable: c. 17: coll. 
Mabbe's trails, of Guzman d'Alfarachp. (O.K.I).) 

buckle down. To settli' down: mid-C. 10 20: 
coll. 

buckle-hammed. Grookerl-legged : c. 17 : foil. 
(iaul(‘, 1020, ‘ Ruckle hannn'tl, St ump-legg'd. Splay¬ 
footed ( ().K.]).) 

buckle-hole (ol one’s belt), be reduced or starved to 
thelast. To ()e near (b ath by slarvation : Cockn(“\ 
coll, ( 1SS7). liauniann. 

buckle luv shoe. S(‘e buckle, n.. 2. 
buckle of the girdle (or, (' lo. belt), turn the. To 
]):'epiire to light ; coll (('I’onnvill, ‘an homely 

(‘\pressioii') ; late (\ Hk-10 , extant in dial. lA 
the turning of tin* buckh' t(j th(' back, so that tin* 
belly be not in)iin‘(l thendjy. 

buckle to, \ .i, Set to with a will, apjily oru'sclf 
ciicrgetleally (1712). (.'oil. A dc%’elopnient from 

fnirklv, V.I., to grapple, as in Rutler, ' He with tlu' 
foe began to buckle Kitilk—2. V.t , understand : 
G. R». 

Bucklebury. Lufiliemistic (— lb2.‘{) for buggrry. 
Manchon L\ the l.ierkshirc hx-ahty. 

Buckley, who struck ? A e ]). us(*d, m ('. 19, to 
irntati Irishmen. Origin obscure—though 11., nth 
cd., (tilers a plaieubh' and amusing t^torv. 

*Buckley’s (chance). A lot lorn hojx': Aus¬ 
tralian: from ca. IS7b. (' <I Ocnni.s. ‘ Riicklev 
was a d(‘clar('d outlaw w lio^c chance of escape was 
made hopeless*, did' Doone. (There have been 
many oilier ('\])lanations.) 

bucko. (Rl. -oes.) A .swashbuckling, domiiK'^'r- 
ing, or blu'-tMing man; oci’. as t('rm of address ; 
swagger or blus'o r . nautical (— 1909). Ex buck, 
n., 2, -f- o. O.HI). (Sup.) --2. Hence, corre- 

sjioiidmg adj. : nauti(al(— 1924). Ibid. 

buckra. A whit(' man: ong. (1794) in negro 
talk; th('n, since ca. IStiO, among those Rntons 
w ho live in the w ilder jiarts of the liritdh Einpin'. 
Coll. e.\ ((alabar bar bra, master. (W.) 

buckra, adj. (e\ the preceding). (Icnuinc ; West 
In(iie-> coll.: C. 20. A. llyder, Idarl: Girl, Rhdt. 

buck’s face. Sd^ buck face.- buckshee. See 
bakshee(sh). 

buckshot rule. A political coll, for the upholding 
of government, only, or chiefly, by a consfabulary 
armed with rifh's. Orig. ajijilicd to the Jreland of 
1881. Iiurk{-)shot is large sliot. 

buckskin. An Amencan soldier during the 
RcvoluLionary war; also, ca. 1820-(>0, a nativo 
Ami'ncan. Ex U.S. sense (1755 -f) a Virginian, 
bucksome. Happy ; in good spirits: a C. 19 
survival, at Winchester College, of ('. 17-18 * burk- 
mrn, wanton, im'rry R.E. liucb.'umie is from 
buck {up), q.v.,nn(l intiuenced by buxom, of which, 
ne('d I say 't, R.E.'s hucksom is nu'n'ly a variant 
sjK'lling and nowi.si' related to buck. 

buckstick. A braggart : Anglo Indian coll. 
(- 1!>24). O.E.D. (ISup.). Soc buck, n., 12.—2. 
See buck, v., 2. 


bud. A d('bufante : society (— 191.3); f by 
1930. A. H. Dawson. 

bud, nip in the. d’o check fir ruin a project in its 
Ix'ginnings : trom ca. IK-fO ; coll, jias.sing, in late 
(!. 19, into S.E. The f cniAi m the bud occurs as 
early as 174ti. 

[bud sallogh in Grose, 1st cd., is ineligilile.] 
Buddoo. An Arab : Eastern Front.s ; military in 
G.W. (R. (V P.) Gf. Abdul, a Turk. 

buddy. A.n American term of addre.ss (lit., 
brother): niid-(j. 19 20; jiartially anglicised by 
l!tl4.—2. A churn ; a recruit : military : from ca. 
1914. F. tV (Rfibons. E\ sen>e 1. 

’•budge ; ‘ or sneaking budge Gro.se, Jst ed. A 
sni aking thiel : c. oilovvs : liom ca. 1070. Head ; 
Golcs, es[). of cloaks; Fielding, in Amdta. "f by 
l8.5(h- -2. A thief s acf'omplicc, esp. one who hides 
in a house to ofieii tiic door later; c. ; G. 18.■ - 
3. LKpior : c. (— 1821); t, A [Krver.sion oi bub, 
n., 1, or boot'’. 

budge, V. To dej'.-ul : low : inid-G. IS 19. 
Gro^c, 1st (‘(1. Gf. S.F. hudgi. to move howexer 
sligiitly.- 2. To inform ; G-filit ' : hiW (— 1859); 
ob. ny 1S9U ; f by 1920. 

*budge, sneaking or standing. A thief.s scout or 
.sjiy : e. ; hit'* ('. 18-19. 

*budge a beak(e). To decamj) ; to flee from 
justic(' : G. 17 (eail\) : e. lUak -- a constabh'. 

♦budge and snudge. A hou.sebreak(*r and his 
a.ssistant ; such buiglarv : ('a. It)70-I8(i0; c. 

♦budge kam. -V pubhe-hou.-e : Scottish c. 
(— 1823); t by 1900. Egan's Gro.se. Gf. budgi, 
n , 3. Presumably Lain - krn, 

♦budger. A drunkard : ('. 19 c. Ex budge, n., 3, 
q.v. 

budgeree. Good ; excelle nt. Australian, from 
ea. 1800. Recorded as t-arlv as 1793 and ‘ die- 
tionari'-d ’ in 179f). Ex iNirt Jackson Aborigine 
dial. Morn^. 

budget, open one’s. To .s[K‘ak one’s mmd : C. 17- 
early IS. (cdl. 

♦budging ken. A pubhe-house : C. 19 c. Hence*, 
core oj the b.-k., a publican. Ex budge, n., la-'t sense. 

budgy. Drunk: low* (— 1874). IF, 5th ed. 
Ex budge, n., 3. 

budmash. A rascal; n thief: Regular Army: 
late G. 19-20. F. (.V Gibbons. Ex Hindustani 
bad mash . 

Buenos Aires. The lUyval Crescent at Margate : 
the 1880's. 

Buenos Aires, go or take the road to. To bce ome 

a ])ro.'>titute, esp. by way of a procurer's ofhees : 
coll, rather than merely i'U]ihemistic ; C. 20. Ex 
the Fr. 

bufa. See buffer, 1. 

♦bufe. A (log : mid-G. 1(>-18 c. Harman. Fix 
its bark. (T. buffer, 1, q.v,. and huglar, an 
' anglici.sed ’ rejirc'sentation of the Scottish bugher 
pronounced properly bu'ha, loose ly buffer : cf. the 
I'orn'ct pronunciation of Scottish word.s like 
Bcnachk (afiproximately Ben a he). 

♦bufe-nabber, -napper. i\Iid (’. 17-early 19, 
C. 19 e. : a deyg-stealer. R.E. ; (Jrosi*. 

♦bufe’s nob. A dog’s head : c. (— 1785) ; t bj" 
1900. Grose, 1st ed. 

buff. The bare skin : coll., G. 17-20 ; ob. except 
in stripped to the buff (G. P.)-20). Chapman. 1654, 
‘Then for accoutrements you wiar the bulf.’ Ex 
the colour.—2. A man ; a fellow ; ofli'ii as a term 
of addres.s {A New Canting Diet., 1725) : coll. : ca. 
1700-1830. Kersey’s Diet., 1708; vSmollctt, in 
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Rodcric.h Random, Cf. sense 2.—3. A 

variant of buje, q.v. : C. 18. Cf. buff-lnuppcr. — 
4. (Buff.) A member of the Koyal Antediluvian 
()rd(‘r of Buffaloes, which, founded in or about ISTf), 
aims at promotinjj universal brotherhood: 187tt: 
coll. by 1010, y.E. (O.E.l). 8up.) 

buff, V. To st rip oneself, often as buff it. From 
ea. 1850 ; ob. iVlayhew. Ex buff, n., 1 ; perhaps 
imrn. ex buffing the dog. —2. 'Bo maintain a stal<'- 
ment; swear to a person's identity {buff to) ; in¬ 
form on. If absolutely, huff if : ‘ l3o you buff it ? ’ 
From ea. 1880. Vaux. (Ef. U.S. sense: Thorn¬ 
ton.) Perhaps ex to buffet or to bluff. —3. To polish 
with a buff; coll, in metal trades from ea. 1880. 
O.E.l).—1. Ser buffing the do{?. 

buff, in. Naked : 17-20. At first s., then 

coU. Dekker, ‘ I go ... in buff.' Already ob. by 
1890. S('e buff, n. 

buff, stand. To bear the brunt : endure without 
fliiK'hing. V’.t. with to or agoiu^st. (.’oil.: from 
temp. Kesfoninon ; ob. by 1850. t by 1890. (’f. 

buff, V., and S.E. he a buffer, buffer state. Butler, in 
Iludihras's Kpilaph, ea. KkSO : ‘And lor tin* good 
old cause stood butt | ’(lainst many a bitliT kick and 
cuff’; Fielding; 1 )yehe's Diet. ; Scott. 

buff and blue, or blue and buff. The Whig fiarty : 
ca. 1090 1830: politiial coil. E.x its former 
colours. 

*buff“ball. C. B-F-‘20 ; ob. ; c. and low. Creen- 
wood. 111 Strange Cam pan g, 1880; ‘The mo^l 
favourite entertainment at this ])la(‘e is known a'> 
l)uff-ball, in ^^hieh tioth sexes—innocent of clothing 
—madly join.’ (Jf. ballum raiieum and buttoet-baU. 

buff-coat. A soldier: ca. IbdO-ltfOO: coll. , 
by 1700, ,S.E. Cf. Ruff'^. 

Buff Howards, the. Thedrd Foot—from 1881 the 
East Kent-—Regiment : military .s. (ca, 1740) >, 
by 1800, coll. F, tV Gibbons. Ex its colonel of 
1738-49 (Thomas Howard) and the colour of its 
facings. Contrast G/v(71 Jloirards. 

*buff-(k)napper. A doL^-stiader: c. : C. IS- 
carly 19, A Xeiv Cuutlnq Diet., 1725. 

buff nor baff, say neither. To say nothing at all : 
coll. : late 0. 1.5-17. A (A 10-19 variant is nett to 
say buff to a wolf's shadoic. Her(’, buff, like huff, i.s 
])rob. echoic. (G.IAD.) 

buff-stick. An orderly man : Regular Army : 
C. 20. F. & Gibbons. Ex the polishing in.struuifiit 
so named. 

’"buff to the stuff. To claim stolen profierty ; 
lah‘ G. 19-20 c. Ware, See buff, v., 2. 

buffalo. A liuft'alo robe : Canadian and U.8, 
coll.: 1850 (O.E.l).). 

Buffalo Bill. W. F. Cody (1845-1917), American 
Seoul and showman jiojuilar in England ea. 1885- 
]9()0. Ex his exploits in killmg buff'aloes for the 
Government. (Daw.son.) 

buffalo boy. A negro comic : nni.sic.-halls’ 
(- 1909) ; ob. by 1920, f hv 19.30. Ware. 

""buffer. A dog ; m raid-G. l(>-<‘arly 19 e. ; after 
ca. 1830, low; ob. The C, I(»-J7, oec. the C. 18, 
spellings are bufe (q.v.), hufa, btiffa. Lover, in 
Handy Andy, 1840 ; ‘ It is not every day we get a 
badger . . . I’ll .send for my “ buffer ”... 
spanking sport.’-—2. In late (J. 17-18 c., ‘a Rogue 
that kills good sound Jlor.si's only for their Skins ', 
B.E.—3. A man, in C. 19 often, in (’. 20 gen., as old 
buffer. Ri'oorded in 1749 ; Barham; Anstey, ‘ an 
old yellow biiffiT ’. Perhaps ex buff, the bare .skin, 
but cf. dial, sense, a foolish fellow,-^. One who, for 
money, takes a false oatli ; (J. 19. Cf. to huffy 2nd 


sense.—6. A boxer ; mostly Anglo-Irish : ( a. 1810- 
50. Lex. Hal.. 1811 ; 'I’om Moon* in Tow Crib's 
Memorial, 1819, ‘ Sprightly to the Scratch both 
Buffers came.’ Gf, S.E. buffet. —0. A boatswain's 
mate: naval: mid-C. 19-20. If., 3rd ed. It was 
he who, in tlie old days, adiiiinistin'd the ' eat'.- - 
7. A pistol; early C. 19. Seotf, 1824. CA. barker. 
—8. An innkeejier, says Grose, 1st ed. Perhajis an 
error, perhaps a variant, of bluffer, 1. (| v If 
authentic, then it is prob. e. ef ea. 1780 18,30 
’"buffer-llirkiJlg. Dog-stealmg : G. J9<- 
’"buffer-nabber. A dog stealiM-; e.(— 1823); ob. 
Egan's Gro.si'. Sia* buffer, n.. 1. 

""buffer’s nab. A false St'al, .shaped like a dog s 
bead {nab unh), lo a false jias.-, LaO' 17- 
18 e. B.E. Gf. buff s 7}ob. 

""buffing the dog. 'Flu- praetie<' of fulling siuh 
stolen (logs as an' not ad \ erf ised lor. si njtping t hem 
of their skins (ef. buff, n., 1 and v.. 1). uliieh they 
sell, and giving th( flesh to ol her dn;^', • c. { - 1781); 

ajip. f b\ 1800 or so. (3. Farkei, 1781. Frob. ex 
buff, n., 1. 

buffie. A fool : mid (' 10 18; eoll. ' ■, by 1720. 
S.F. I'ix I'r. btijjle. a biitlalo. and ahbr. : 

buffle-head. A lool ; an ignorani h Ilou : rnid- 
C. 17- is , coil, till ea. 1700. then S.IA \\ iii'iiee ■ 
buffle-headed. Foolish: stnjud : fan* (' 17 19; 
coll, until ea. 1750, tlien S.IA 

Buffs. The 'I’fiiid Regiment of J''oof (now. and 
si:ie(> ISSI, Pie Jkisf Reiil Recimetil). .W^i) the old 
L>uj)s (— I8"'d, 1 h(' young Ruffs b('ing the 31sl 
Rigirmnt, raised in 1702 I'lom eu. 1710, ex Us 
1737-49 colonel. 11 was ealleil tla* Ruff Howards, a 
name that, in G. 19, ymlded to llie old name, tlie 
Ruffs. The reLomeiitid iaeings wiiu butl'-eoloured. 
See Tinshy.s .)fagazu((, .Ajird. 1880, N h., the 
Ross-shin Ruffs the old 78lli Regiment (now, 
and from iS.sl, tlie 2iul Battalion of Seafortli 
Highlanders). 

huffy. i)runk : from ea. 1859 ; ob. H., 1st ('d. ; 
Yaic's, 1800, ‘Flexor was fine and hufly when li(' 
came lionm last nmdit.' iVrbap.s a eorniption of 
budgy, <pv., or ('X beiwy, (j.v. 

""buft. I'hther a decoy {bujftt) oi a bully : l.ile 
C. 10 c. (In'ene. 

bug. -Anglo Irish, nod (’. IS- If) . an Fneh-h- 
man. Grose, 1st eil. F\ bugs, intiodui- li, Jri.sh- 
rnen sa\, into In Kind by i'inglishmeii.- 2. In e., a 
breastpin; nod G. 19 20; ob.--3. ((ien. pi) .A 
walltlouer: low London (— 1909). Ware. Cf. 
blood, n., 4.—4, See big bug.—5. An eleei.ie-bght 
bulb: Boot ham School (-- 1925). Anon., J>LCt. of 
Jiuotham Slang, 1925.—0. A s< hool ‘ blood ’ : cer¬ 
tain Public Schools’: late ('. 19 20. Ian Jla_\, 

‘ Jdp '. 1907. 

bug, v. To exeliang(‘ ‘ somi^ of tlie dearest 
materials of which a liat is made for others of 
less value ', Grose, 1st ed. : late G. iS-ssaily 19: 
hatters'.—2, To bribe: laUi (f. 17-19 e. ; ef'. bug 
the writ, q.v. Wiiiuiee vbf.n., bugging, tlie peliee’s 
taking of bribes not to arrest: fate (j. 17 19 e. 
B.E.— 3. Al.'.o, to give; liand ov(^r (buir o\er): e. 
(-— 1812): f. Vauv.-—4. To obtain .shadily trorn : 
e. or low : G. 20. John G. Brandon, Th' Rig ('ity, 
1931, ‘ Supposin’ one of them | harlots] bugs a bloke 
fora few Brads in a taxi . . .’ Semantics : stiwj 
as an insect docs. 

bug-blinding. A bout of wdiitewashing: mili¬ 
tary, from ea. 1870 ; ob. 

bug-hunter. An upholsterer; late (1 18-19. 
Gro.se, 2nd ed.—2. A robber of the dead : mid- 
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C. 10-20 : c, or low r, H., Ifit od.—-0. One who 
collociH as an enloni()l<)!'iHt: coll. : 1880 (O.K.D.). 
—4. A robber of drunken mein’s broast-pinH : c. : 
from ca. 1800. 

bUR-hutch. ‘ A small hut or fileopint; place ’ : 
mililury: JOlb ; ob. F. OiblumK. Cf. booby- 

iiiflrJi. 

bup in a nip, snap as a. See snug as . . . 
bUR-juice. Tread'* ; at the liorstal Institution at 
Toitland : C. 20.—2. S('(‘ juice, bright-work emtt v. 

-:b (iinterale: ea. 1870-1010, low.-—t. \Vhiskt*y : 
Canaditin (and U.S.) : (b 20. (.lohn Jhiarnt'S.) 

bug-letter. A hitter in fitereotypen] lorm: 
typists' ( - lOll/i). 

bug-shooter. A volunO^er (.soldier) : Hchotd.s’and 
univer.sitles : ta. 1808 f. Ware. 

■^bug the writ. (Of bailiffs) to n*frain from, or 
postpone, s(*r\'ing a writ, moiie^y having [lasse'd : 
e. : l;ite (1. 18-<‘arly Jib (Jrosc, istod. 

bug-trap. A small vessel ; a bunk ; nautical : 
from ea. 1800. liccjuisi* ejisily overrun with cot k- 
naiehes. (< >.17.1). Sup.) 

bug-walk. A bed : low ; ea. 1850-^ 10.'IO. Ji., 
Ord cd. 

■^bugaboo. A slienff's ofbeer ; a weekly creditor : 
C. 10 c. I7c,'ui‘s (ir()>(*. Kx lit. sense. 

buggah. A variant, ran* in ('. 20, of Ben.si* 2 <*1 
bugger. In e.. a ste.'dcr of breasl-fiins from 
drunks : <7, 10, 17\ hug, n., 2. -2. A man : fellow ; 

(‘btijt : low coll.; 1710, 1) rrfe\. In S.K. ((1. lt>- 
20). a sodomite. In low coll, and in dial., as in the 
U.S.. t.lie word lias no ollcnsivc connotation whatso¬ 
ever : ef, tli<’ nuntirk at puktlm, (|.v., and (la* gradual 
and coinp!(‘f< <1( colorisiition hasturd, (j.v., ami of 
I'r. hougn , un ni ( 10 20 un bon bougre, a good ebaj). 

Ilut also a^ a jx jortitivc ; disagreeable person of 
t itlu'r sex ; an unpleasant, v'cry dittieult, ord.inger- 
oim thing, project, efiisode, cireumslanee, as in 
(i.W'. ‘Its a biieger making a raid on a wet 
niglit.’ In 1020. still an actioriabh* wor<l if printed 
(N'orah dames; <s7ferrh.s,<» Krtaiul); in lOIM. no 
longerso(K:. lllalvcr; Sight-ShiJi ■, (h‘ofTrev I)<*nnis. 
JVntHiu Mary s). See also bugger, not a. Kx L. 
l>ulgaru.<-\ a IJiil^anaii : (lie Aibaren.sian h< reties 
W'*re often j)'*rverts (t.K.l). ; K.D.I). . and the 
mtrodm tion to B. I’. 

bugger, V. I'o spoil ; rum ; die<*k or change 
(iiastiealh : from ea. ISSO; in 1011 i , badiv 
woundeil, done foi. Ill the (i.W. the Tommy ami 
Ills (’olonial {wits ware often heard to say. ‘ W(‘l], 
that buggered it. Doubt le.^s a develojuuent from 
the S.E. sense, to eoinmit sodomy with. The pasl 
ppi. passive, hii(jgrr<‘d, oeeiirs in expletive phrases, 
e.g. ‘ AN’ell, I’m buggered ! , damned; ' vou be 
buggered ! ’ (cf. ‘ bugger you ! '), go to tlie devil !— 
2. V.i. and t., to ebi'at at cards : c. nr low ; late 
C. 10-20; ob.— ‘A. See bugger about. 

bugger ! A strong cxpU live : lati.sh C. 19-20. 
Maneiion. 

bugger, not a. Not at all, as in not care a bagger ; 
low coil. : (1. 20. Geoffrey Dennis, 1004. 

bugger about, v. Potter about ; fuss ; act in- 
effcetually ; waste time on a thing, with a per.son. 
Hence, bugger about with, to e.are.ss intimately; 
interfere with (person or thing). C. 20 : coll, rather 
than 8. ; in Au.stralia mon* than in Britain, 
bugger all. A low variant oi damn all, q.v 
bugger up. T’o spoil, ruin ; nullify : low: late 
C. 19-20. C’f. bugger, v., 1. 

bugger you 1 A strong expletive : low (— 1887). 

Baumann. 


buggered. Sec bugger, v., I, latter part. 
buggerlugS. An offensive term of addrcRS ; 
mainly nautical ; late C. 19-20. (J, lirophy. 

Waterfront, 10,04.) 

buggery. (In S.E., sodomy : like bugger and to 
bugger, it is the correct legal term : see O.E.l). 
and kS.O.D.) In unconventional English, in two 
jihrases : {all) to buggery, completely, (lestructivi-ly, 
ruinously : C. 20. In G.W., ‘ Our batteries shelled 
poor old Jerry t.o buggery ’ ; Maiiehon.—2. like 
buggery: either viL^fU-ously, eru(*Jiy, vindictively; 
or, as an exfiletive, em tamly not ! From ea. 1890. 

buggly, v.t. To exchange, to swap ; military : 
C. 20. E. & Gibbons. ? ex Hindustani. 

■‘'bugher ; oee. as in Coles, 1070, bughar. A dog, 
esp. if a mongrel or givam to yelping or barking : ea. 
1070-1820 : ong. e., then low. Cf. buffer, 1, and see 
bute. 

bugs. A dirty s<aman ; nautical: lati* t'. 10 20. 
lioweii. Cf. bug trap. —2. Bacteria; fiaeUTioiogv : 
rnede :il students’ (— lOJJ). Shiug, p. 101. 

build. (Of cJoth(‘«) make, cut, tailoring: eol], : 
from ea. 18'40. M’lilhbert J>ede Verdant (Jrecn, 
IS;").'! ; Punch, .fun. id. 18S(i, in the delightful con- 
tnbiilion on 'J’hf Sj/read if Pdvcation. Cf. btidd up, 
q.v. 

build a chapel. To .steer bafiiy; nautical: 
C. 10 20, ob. 

*build up. ‘To array m good clothes, for trade 
juirposf*-^ ; c. : late ('. 10-20. Ware. Cf. build, 
q.v. 

built by the mile . . . See cotton-box. 
built that way. (Gen. m negative.) Like, such a 
]KT'<on as, that ; of such a nature or eharaeter. 
Drig. (-- 1800), U.S. ; angliei.sf'd ea. lOOO a.s a coll, 
bukh. S(‘e buck, n., 11. and v., 2.— bukk. See 
buck, V., 2. 

bukra, adv. To-morrow : mostly N^w Ze,a- 
l.imler>.' : in G.W. ; ami diiniiiishingly afterward*'. 
K\ Arabic for ‘to-morrow 
bulchin. Kit., a bulJ-eall. A term of eontemjit 
or endi'urmcnt to boy, youth, or man • coll., ea 
IGBVIHJO.-—2. B.E. has it for a eluiltby boy or lad ; 
<‘oll., C. 17-18. Also a.s hulkin (late (’. 10-17) and, 
m Grose, bull chin. 

Bulgarian atrocities. Varna and Ilut.sifiuk Had 
way obligilfion*-: ; ca. I885--1014 ; Sloc'k E.\ 
change. 

bulge. ‘ Bilge q.v. : from ea. 1022. ^laiielion 
Cf. Austin Heed s clever adverti>eim iit, 19J5, of a 
waistcoat that doesn’t buneli up [TalLdng bulge) 
IToi*. of jocular origin via nautical j. 

bulge (on a jx^rson), get the. To obtain an ad 
vantage: U.S, (1800), jiartly anglii'ised ca. 180(1. 
ob. Ware; Manehon ; ().E.l). (Sup,). Whenci* : 

bulge on, have ;got) the. To have the advantage 
of: 100J, P. G. Wodehouse, Talcs of St. Austin s. 
lOOJ. 

bulger, n. and adj. (Anything) large. Coll. 
(— lvS,u0); ob. II., Ist ed. 

bulgine. An engine: nautical; mid-C. 19 -20; ob. 
An old shanty has : ‘ Ck'ar the track, let the bulgine 
run. Bowen. 

*bulk, a thief's assistant, late (k 17~mid-19, is ccr- 
toinly e. a.s is bulk and file ({liekpoekct and his 
jostling aeeomphce) : Coles, 1070.—-2. bulker, the 
same and of same {>eriod, is prob. c. : but bulker, a 
knv harlot, if e. in late C. 17, 7> low s. in mid-(k 18. 
Lit., one who sleeps on a hulk or heap. 

’•'bulker. Svo preceding entry. B.E.—bulkin. 
Sco bulchin. 
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’•‘bulky. A police' constable: Northern c. or 
low: C. 19-20; ob. The. Edinburgh Magazine, 
1821. 

bulky, adj. Rich, generous ; generously rich. 
Winchester College, C. 19- 20. (^pp. brum. 

bull. False* hair worn by women, ca. 1 (>90 1770. 
B.F.—2. Abbr. huU's eye, a crown piece : c. : late C. 
18 -19.--.‘l. C. also (-- 1800: H., 2nd ed.) is the 
sense*: a ration of beef; anel {.‘1, a), the C. 20 one, e.x 
U.S. : a policeman.—-1. In f a ludicrous jest, a 
self-contradie-tory statement. Rut in C. 19-20, a 
ludicrems inconsiste'ncy iinneitie-ed by its perjietrator 
and ofte*n proelucing an iinintentieuial pun. Irish 
was not added until e-a. 18b0, about whie-h time the 
coll. > S.F. Henry Xingsle'V, in one of his twe) 
best nove*ls, dcoffrey Ilanilyn, isdtt : *■ the most out¬ 
rageous of Irish bulls ’. ? sugLTe'ste'd by roc/: and 

bull story. —o. In the mone'v marke'l (oj)y). to bear), a 
spce'ulateir tor a rise* : freim ca. 1810. Crig. (1714) a 
speculatiein for a rise. At in cither sense, s.; 

but hy ISSO, 1740 resp., coll In (h 20, the* more 
mode'i'n sense* is S.E.—b. Coll., lower classes, from 
ca. 18.70, ’ a “ bull " is a te-apeet ve itli the* lt‘avt*s l<*ft 
in for a se*cond bre-w ’, C. 11. 8ims, in Ilow the Eoor 
Lire, 1887. -7. At Winclie'slcr Colie*ge*, from ea. 

1879 but ne")W ob., colei beef, csj). at bre*akfast (e f. 
sense lb).—8. Abbr. John Hull : ca. 1820 -1900, 
e*()ll.—-9. Abbr. buH's-ryf', the* e‘e*ntre* e)f the* taree*t ; 
he'nce, a hit there. From ca. 1870 ; in C. 20, coll. 
Military and niarksme'n's.—10. A bre)ke*n-wmde(l 
horse*: low: late* C. 19-20.—11. A small ke*g : 
nautie*al : C. 19-20.—12. Ahiir. bull-.sliit, (j.v.— 
13. the Bull. Lorel Allenily : mditary nickname*: 

G. W. (F. Cihbons). F\ his physirpie* anel his 
blunt simplicity.-—14. Milk: F>e>otham School: 
C. 20. Anon., Diet, of liootham Slang, 192.7. 

buU, V. To hav'c intercourse* with a woman (cf. 
the C. 17-<*arly 19 fireive*!*!). ' who bulls the* e“ow must 
kecyi tlie calf’) : Kjw coLk, C. 18-20.---2. Tee befool, 
me)ck : C. lb 17. To che*at : (’. 17 -18, Both 

nuance*s coll.--3. (Stoe k E.xe hange*) v.i. anel t., t ry te) 
raise th('> price*, (eif) : from ca. 1810; coll, afte r 

1880 ; in C. 20, S.E. -1. V.i., te) teed ; te) struggle* ; 
Canaeli.*!!!, esf). lumhermeii's : C. 20. John Beaines. 
—,7, Se*e bull the cask. 

bull-a-bull ; buUybul. Poroporo (a flowering 
ehnilj) : New Zealanel : 184-7 (Meirris). 

bull and COW. A ‘ row ’, ebsiurhane e* : rhyming s. 
(— J8.7!>). H., 1st eel. Re*(*e)rele*d akso in that e*x- 

ee'lh'iit moeh'rn glossary of rhyming s. : ‘ Rhyming 
Slang ' ... An authentic cornjnlation by P.P., 
19:52. 

bull at a (five-barred) gate, like a. Furieiusly ; 
im[)e*tiu)iisly ; clumsily: ce)ll. : lat-e C. 19-20, e*e»!l. 

bull-bait. To bully ; hector. Dickens in Great 
Expretalions, I8b0. ? a ne)ne*e-we)rel. 

bull-beef ; oce:. buU’s-beef. Me*at, e.sp. if be e f : 
C. l<)-2(k ob. ; low e*oIl. Adj., tierce, haughty, 
intolerant : C. 18, coll. 

bull-beef, big as. Steiut anel hearty; ve-ry big; 
big anel grim : coll. : late* C. 17-18 ; t hereafter, dial. 
W. Robertson, lb81 ; Motteux, 1712. Ap])e*r.son. 
Cf. : 

bull-beef, eat. To be*come strong ; fierce, j)rc- 
sumjituems : late; C. lb—19. Oosson, 1579. 

bull-beef, like. Big anel gnrn, e\sp. with bluster 
and look. C. 17-19 ; coll. B.E., Wolcot. See 

bull-beef, big as. 

bull-beef!, sell yourself for. Often precede d by 
go a7id. A C. 19 coll.: run away !; don’t be sill^ ! 

H. , 3id ed. 
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bull-beef, ugly as. Very ugly indeed. 0. 18-19 
coll. Ex bull-beef, big as. 

bull by the tail, trust one as far as one could fling a. 

1,0. not at all : eoll. : 1S;73, Re'ade ; e)b, 

bull-calf. A big hulking or e lum.sy f'flow : mid- 
C. 18-early 19 ; eeill. (Irose, 1st e‘d. 

bull chiu. See; bulchin. 

bull-dance. A eJaiu'e with men only : nautical : 
inid-(7. 19 20; ob. Smyth. Cf. hull party, stag- 
dance. 

bull-dog. A sbcnlf’s ()l1ie*e‘r : late* (k 17 e*nr]y 19 : 
cedi. Farepihar, ]b!)8. -2. A pist(d : late* C. 17 19 : 
ee)ll. Cf. barker anel buffer. Farepihar, 170(1, ‘ llo 
whips out hisstile'tto. and 1 whips out niy bull-dog ; 
Se*ott, 1827.-—3. (\a\a!)amaiM (h*ckgun.C. l!» 20; 
oh. If liouscd e)r eovcn*d. it is a mir.zhd b r/ - 

4. A Kugar-leeaf: early C. 19; ]o\)', jeerhans i* - 

5. A univerMty (Oxford or Camhrielgc) procMi! s 
assistant: from e*a. 1 810 ; e*oll. Lockhart, in iSj;:. 

‘ Long-forgotte'n sloi ics ot {>ro(*te)rs hit and bull dogs 
bafih'el.’ Se'c aFo prOctor’s dogs. Cl hulk r.-A). 
A incmlu*r of Trinit\- College, ('amhridgi C. 19; 
t by 1890. 

Bull Dog Corps, the. The bth .'\rm> Corjts : occ. 
military nil kname* ; 1917-18. F, V tlibhon,',. Fx 
the Corj)s sign : a hull de)g. 

bull-dose or -doze. A S(*vcr<‘ Hogging, as IS bnll- 
duziug, uhie*h also \iolen1, e*s}>. it politsal, 
coercion. Orig. (— lS7f»), I'.S., anglicise el ca. ]8sl 
as a e*oll. Iv\ ; 

bull-doze, V. To Hog se-veTcIv ; lie-nce* coerce 
by \ lolcnt ni<*thods. (*.-,p. m jiolilics. (trig. U.S., 
angli(*ised <*a. Lsso as a e'oll. Hence* bull-ilozer, an 
njtplie*r e»f \ i<dcMl e*oei-e ion. Tat., to give a eloso 
strong e*ne)ugii torn bull ; \V., houe've'r, tlnnk,-, there 
may be* sonic connexion witli t Dut-e h do/.sen, to 
strike* violently and re“-ounelinuly 

bull<-)finc]l. A f »ol ; a .stU|)ld fellow: ('oil., 
C. I7--1S.- -2. In hunting, a. high ejun kse't In'dge) 
that, witli a elite*}) on one side*, is too -or alniosi too 
—■iliHl(*ull feu* a he)rs(* to jump. From ca. ls:5(i; hy 
1890, S.E. U. Lawre ne*!* in Guy Jaci ng^io/ii', ' an 
iigdy blae k hull tine*}) '. J'e*rhaps a jx'ivereion of 
bull-fence. \\ iie*ne*(' : 

bull-finch, V.I. d’o le-aj) a. horse* thiough such a 
he*eig(* ; fiom cu. 18-bI ; e*(jll,- -2. llen(*c bllll- 
fincher, a horse'inan that dfje‘s, or is fond e)f doing, 
this: e*e)ll., frejin e*a. 1870. Also, sue h a hf*dge‘: 
coll. (I8b2). 

bull-flesh. BnU'-t tulne'ss ; swagge'r : ce>ll. : 1820; 
t hy 1*890. F. .V H. 

bull-head. A stujad fellow: C. 17-18; coll. 
Cf. S.E. bull h'lided. imf)(*liiouslV. 

bull in a chma shop, like a. Clumsily: coll. 
(— 1811), verging, in (5. 20, on S.JL Marryat, 
IVrhaps sugge\sfe*il by crjw in a eage, epv. 

*buil in trouble. A bull in the pound : c. 

(— 182.‘{) ; I by 1890. JOgan's Grose*. 

bull-jine. A h)(e»motivc: nautieal; freem ca. 
187(;; ob. lN*rliaps e*x U.S. Funning eon/Do* : 
Jiengine, hen-giu/' or - jin/\ Also f)fi/i/inf\ (j v. 

bull money. ‘ Mon(*y cxt>e)rte*d from or give'ii by 
those* whf) in plae*c,-, of public re*se)rt. lia\e* he*e*n 
detected in flagrante. dGieto with a weeinan, as a hrihe 
to Hile*Tice ’, E. & 11. ; low e eilk, from e*a. iSiO ; oh. 

bull-nurse. A mule* att.e*T>eluii( em the sie*k : 
nautical: ea. 1840-190(h The (Jtapha\ .April 4, 
1885, ‘ Years ago (it may be so still) it uas tliej 
sailors’ phrase . . .’ 

bull-party. A party of men only: C. 1'' J»* ob. 
C. 19. Cf. bull-dance. 
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bull-point. An advantage ; a (j)oint of) «uperi- 
ority : : (\ 20. O.K.I). (Su}).). Why ? 

bull-puncher. Both a variant of cnw punchrr and 
an at)l)r. of htillock-punchcr. AuHtrahan : from ca. 
1870 ; oh. C. H. Eden, My Wife and I in Queens¬ 
land, 1872. 

bull-ring. A training-ground, at a liaso, notorious 
for seventy of 1 lie drill and Kurly inH^uisihilit}’ of th(‘ 
instructors : niilitary : from 1015. B, k, P., ‘ Eroin 
iSpani.sh bull lights . . . The most notorious was 
at Elapli's.’ 

bull-shit. Xonsi'iisc ; euifity talk ; hunihug- 
(ging) : mostly Australian, ('. 20 ; ? ex U.S. Often 
ahhr. t-o bnllsh or ImUh (mostly Australian and XVv 
Zealand) and Inill (naval : O. 20. I>ovven). 

bull the (or a) barrel or cask. To pour vs ater into 
an ('rufity rum eask and, after a sensible interval, to 
drink the intoxicating resultant : nautieai(— 1824), 
ob. If the f)ltic<*rs, to keep tlu' wood moist, used 
salt wat-er, e\ en t he ensuing Nalt irntrr hull was some¬ 
times drunk. One speak.-. aNo of hulling a teapot ; 
cf. bull, n., (i. 

♦bull-tit. A h< use with broken wind : c., mo.stly 
v'agrants ; ea. 1800 80. Cf. roarer. 

buller. An Oxford hull-dog (q.v.) : C. 20. 
Manehon. Oxford -er. 

bullet. A ‘ small aerojilane, introduced in 1015 
by ViekfTs ’ : Air J^'orce coll, nn kname ; f by 1010. 
F. & Oibbons. 

buUet, get and give the. To l»e di.smi.ss(*d and to 
dismiss, resj). (id the h. seems to be tlie earlier: 
from ca. 18t0 and recorded in Savage's Diet, of 
Printing, 1841 ; gd the instant hiilld is to be dis- 
charge(i on the spot. Shake the bullet at one (from 
ca. 1850): to threaten with dismis.sal. Ex the 
effect I veness of a bullet. 

bullet has its billet, every. See billet, every bullet 
has its. 

bullet-head!ed), n. and adj. Dull or foolish 
(person) : coll.: C. 1718. Cf. tlieS.E. and the U.fS. 
sens! s. 

bullet with (e.g. my) name on it, there is (was, etc.) 
a. A military e.p. in ridereru'c to chances of death 
m actum: 1015-18. 

bulletin, false as a. Jnnecurate ; false : coll., 
ca. 1705 1820. when, according to Carlyle, it was a 
jiroverbial saying : <d’. Pntish (tfjlcial in the G.W. 
bulley. See bully, n., 0. 
bullflncher. Sei- bull-finch, v. 
bullish. (Stoi k Exchange) aiming at or tending 
to a rise in firiees ; from ca. 1880 ; coll. ; in C. 20. 
S.E. ‘ Bullish about cotton ', 1884 (S.O.D.). Ex 
hull, n.. 5. 

bullock. A cheat at marbles : schoolboys’, ca. 
1840 iOlO. Notes and Queries, Nov. 1855.—2. 
A Iloyal Marine artilleryman : ca. 1820-90.—‘k 
Hcrici', any lioyal Marine : likewuse naval: late 
C. 10 20. Bowen.—4. A bushman : Au.straliaii : 
ca. 1870-1900; very rarely, hullock-puncher, from 
ca. 1870, lieirig much commoner ; a bullock-driver. 

bullock, V. To bully, intimidate : coll., from ca. 
1715. M. Davies, 171() ; Fielding; Foote; Grose. 
ISince ca. 1900, dial, only.— 2. See bullock’s hom. 

♦bullock-and-file. A ‘ buttoek-aml-lile ’ (see at 
buttock and tongue) : e. : laU* C. 18-mi<l-19. 
Baumann. A fusion of hulk-and-Jile and buttock- 
ond-fde. Mf>re jirob. Baumann’s misreading. 

bullock-puncher. A bullock-driver : Australian, 
from ca. 1870 ; coll. Cf. bull-puncher. 

bullock’s heart. A fart: rhyming s. (— 1890).—2. 

* A single , . . order to print, of twm hundred and 


fifty copies only, the lowest paying number in the 
scale of prices ... Not a “ fat ” but a “ lean ” 
job, hence the comparison to a bullock’s heart, 
which, unless suffering from “ fatty degeneration ”, 
is the e.s.sence of leanness’, Jaiobi in Barrere & 
Leland, 1890 : printers’ : from tin* 1880’s. 

bullock’s hom. To pawn : ihvmmg s. (— 1874) ; 

often abbr. to bullock. H., 5fh ed.--2. Also in 

pawn, ca. 1870-1910 ; occ, abbr. to bullocks, which 
IS extant. 

bullock’s liver. A river : rlivming s. ; late 

C. 19-20. B. k P. 

bullocky. A bulloek-driv'er : Australian, from 
ca. 1888, At first s., tlien coll. Also, as m Boldre- 
wood's Colonial Peformer, 1890, an adj. Cf. 

bullock, n., 4. 

bulls. Counterfeit com : low or jicrhaps c. 
{— 192.‘{). Manehon. Cf. hull, n., 2. 

bulPs-eye. A crown pieee : late C. 17-early 19 : 
e. B.E. ; Grose, (,'f. hull, ri., 2.—2. A globular 
sweetmeat of peppermint : from ca. 1820 ; eoll. 
until ca. 1850, when it > S.E. Hone's Peery- Day 
Bonk, 1825.- -5. A buU's-eyc lantern : coll. (— i851); 
in C. 20, S.E.—4. (South Africa) a small dark cloud, 
rcd-hcartcd, frequently seen about the Cajie of 
Good Hop(! and supposed to foreti 11 a storm ; the 
storm so porttmded. Recorded, the cloud in 1753, 
the storm in 1849 : coll, by 1870, S.E. by 1900. 
O.E.D.—5. A small, thick, old fasliioned watch: 
C, 19. F. & H. (Smaller than a “ turnip ’, q.v.)— 
G. Se(‘ badges and bull’s-eyes. 

bull’s-eye villas. The small open tents used by the 
\'olunteers at their annual gathering : ca. 1870-1914. 

bull’s feather, give or get the. To cuckold or be 
cuckolded: C. 17-carly 19; coll. Nares quotes a 
C. 17 song entitled The Bull's Feather, and Richard¬ 
son us(‘H it in Clarissa IJarlowe. ('f. the Fr, se 
planter des plumes de heruf and the C. l(>-<‘arly 19 
variant u'ear the hull's feather (as in Grose, 1st ed.). 
bull’s foot. See B from a battledore. 

bull’s noon. Midnight: low : 1839 ; very ob. 
and mainly provmei.il. 

buU’s-WOOl. The dry, tenuously fibrous ‘ inner 
portion of till' covering of the strmgy-bark tre(' ’, 
Morns: Australian, esp. Tasmanian (— 1898): 
coll,—2. lienee, esp. m Tasmania, a youth with a 
mop of bushy hair : C. 20. 

buUsb. St'c bull-shit. 

bully. A protector and exploiter of prostitutes : 
from en. 1099; eoll. until ea. 1759, then S.E. 

B. E. ; Defoe in his Jure Divino, 1700, ‘Mars the 
celestial hully they adore, j .\ml Venus for an ever¬ 
lasting whore.’ E.x the S.E. C. 1()-^17 sense of 
sweetheart.—2. Comjmmon, mate : from ca. 1820 ; 
nautical (and dial.).—3. In Eton football, a scrim¬ 
mage (ef. WinehestF'r ('ollege hot) : recorded in 1865, 
it has since ea. 1890 rankl'd as a coll, and it may now 
be coThsidered S.E.—4. Abbr. bully-beef or corrup¬ 
tion of Fr. boll illi : pickled or tinned beef : 1883: 
coll, in C. 19, S.F. in (’. 20.—5. A C. 20 South 
Afrii'an juvenile coll, name for the bird more prop¬ 
erly known as a yellow seed-eater {serinus sulphur- 
atus), Pettman.—6. ‘ The lap])et of a King’s 
scholar's gown ’, Ware : W'estininster School : late 

C. 19-20. Ex its wearer, a good fi'llow'. 

bully, adj. First-rate,* champion', splendid: 
Canada, Australia, and New' Zealand, from ea. 1860, 
ex U.S. ‘The roof fell in, there w'as a ” bully” 
blaze ’, Meade's New Zealand, 1870. Ex the late 
C. 17-18 S.E. bully, worthy, admirable, applied only 
to persons. 
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bully about the muzzle. ‘ Too thick and large in 
the mouth Ware : dog-fanciers’ : 18S3, Miss 

Bn id (Ion. 

bully-back. A brothel’s bully and chiicker-out; 
a bully HUjiporting another person : C. 18-oarly ID. 
Amherst, 1726, ‘ old lecherous bully-backs and 
Grose, who describes some of this .scoundrel’s wiles 
and duties. Occ. bulh/ buck. Also as v. 

bully-beef. (Cf. bully, n., fourth sense.) Tn the 
Navy, hoit'd salt beef; in the Annv, (inned lu'i'f. 
Bully may bo the earlier form, bully-bcij an elabora¬ 
tion after bull-beef. From ca. 1S84. foil, till ca. 
1000, th(‘n S.E. 

bully-beggar. A sol. form of Imll-beyyar, which 
may itself be a corruption of buyhear. C. 18-earlv 
16. 

buUybul. See buU-a-buU. 
bully-cock. Utu* who foments quarrels in order 
lo rob lh(‘ (piarrelleis : c. or low s. ; late C. 18- 
early 19. Grose, Lst (al.—2. A low, round, broad- 
brininii'd hat; see biUy-COCk. 

bully fake. A piece of luck : low London ; ca. 
1882-1915, Ware. Ex bully, adj. (q.v.) -j 
an action. 

bully fop. A braink'ss, silly, talkative fellow, apt 
to ht'ctor ; ca. 1680-1800. B.E. desi ribes as c., 
but J very much doubt it, 
bully for you !, capital !, reached England ea. 
1870 after having, in 1864-6, enjoyed a jilienomenal 
vogue in the U.!S. It has seldom been iM'ard miuu* 
the G.W. 

bully huff-cap. A boasting bully, a hector: 
coll. : C. 18, More gen, : buliy-huJJ, late (\ 17 18, 
as in Cotton and B.E, 

bully-rag, occ. bally-rag. To intimidate ; revile ; 
scold vehemently: from late 175u's, Thomas 
Wartori employing it in his Oxford New.siuan's 
Verses, 1760. Coll, (and dial.), as is the derivative 
vbl.n., bully-, occ. bully-, ragging, recorded first in 
18011 but doubtless used a century earluT. Etymol¬ 
ogy obscure: perhap.s, semantically, to ‘make a 
bully’s rag of ’ (a p('rson). 

bully-rock or -rook. A boon comjianion : late 
C. 16-<mrly 18 : coll., as in Shake.“'{>eare.—-2. Ca. 
1650-1720, c., then low s. for a hired ru/han or ‘ a 
boisterous, hectoring fellow ’, Marlin's Diet., 1751, 
The rock form is not recorded before 1656 and may 
be in error for rook. B.E. has -rock, but B.E. con¬ 
tains a few misprints—-sonie of whicli have been 
solemnly reproduced by oUkt writers. 

buUy ruffian. A highwayman that, in attacking, 
uses many oaths and imprecations ; late C. 17-18. 

B. E., Gro.se. 

bully the troops I, don’t. A military c.p. ‘ rebuke 
to anyone talking too loudly or too much ’ ; from 
ca. 1910. F. & Gibbons, 

bully-trap. A mild-looking man the match of an}' 
ruflian : riud-C. 18-early 19. Gnjse, Lst ed.—2. In 
late C. 17-early 18 c., a sharper, a cheat. B.E. 

bully up. To hurry, geri. in imperative : Up¬ 
pingham School: mid-C. 19-20; ob. 

bulrush, seek or find a knot in a. To look for— or 
find—ditlieulties A^lierc there are none : late C. 16- 
18 ; coll, till ca. 1700, then E.E. 
bulsh. See bull-shit. 

bum. The posteriors : dating from M.E.; not 
^bbr. bottom, which, in this sense, dates only from 

C. 18 ; prob. echoic ; cf. It. bum, the sound of an 
explosion. Shakespeare, Jonson, Swift. This good 
English word began to lose caste ca. 1790, and ca. 
1840 it > a vulg. and has been eschewed.—2. Abbr. 


bum-bailiff: ca. 1060-1880 (but extant in Anglo- 
Irish for a sheriff’s assistant) ; coll. Butler, 1663, 
‘ Sergeant Bum ’ ; Ned Ward, in 7'/ie Loudon Spy, 
‘ The Vtwmin of the Law, the Bum.’—3, A child’s, 
and a ehildi.sh word, for a drink, drink ! : col!., 
(k 16-17,—f. A birching : })ul)lie schools’, G. 19 ; 
cf. the C. 17-18 v., to strike, thump.—5. A Is'girar ; 
a cadger ; C. 20 ; ex U.S. See hobo ; ef. v.. 3.— 
6. Se<' bum ball. 

bum, v. To arrest; late C. 17-18. Ek burn, n., 
2.—2. 'J’o serve with a counIy-courl hummons. 
(J. 19-20; ob.—3. ‘To b>‘g (v.t. and i ). e.sp. as a 
tramp: low coll.: 0. 20: c'v U.S. -4. To iioa.st : 
low (csp. in Glasgow) : ( '. 20. t'f. bum the chut, lit. 
to boast about, the thing. 

bum, adj. Inferior, bad; n'prehensible ; dis- 
hoiu'si : ftdm ca. BU7 : s. _ by 1930, coll. ; orig. 
(1880';,), U.S. lO.s. bum, n., 5. 

bum. A coll, ecnitraelion of/n/wy : ea. 1570 90. 
Edwards, l.-)71, ‘ Bum broth, but. few such roisters 
coni(‘ to my years.' O.E.D. 

bum, cn the. A bc/^ging : r. 2o E.v U.S. Seo 
bum. n., 5. 

bum, to&--oee. hoof -one’s. To kick one's lie- 
hind ; ' eliuek out . Low coll. : from ('a 1870. 

bum-bags. 'I'louser.''; Iom ; from ea 1855. See 
bags, n., 1. I'rob. ox Warwiekslure dial. (ISfO: 
E.D.l).). 

buni-baillff or baily. ‘A bailiff of th” nu'am'st 
kind doiiiison. Becordrd in Mini (Siiak' r.jiean*). 
it was co.'l ill (’. 17, S.il iM i\ 18 1!); ni U. 20, 
areluiie. r>i;iekstone considered it a (‘orrujition of 
bound bailijj. but prof), the t^ini eonu's ex the 
constant and touching pro.ximity of fiaillif to 
victim. 

bum ball (1870); h'ss gmi. bum (1867). X 
cricketers' cataehri'Ms for a )b(ill. Leui'.. 

bum-bass. A violoncello .- lou etdl. • late (!. 18- 
19. Siimuol iVgL'e in Anonymtouu, 1809. 

bum-baste. To beat hard on th(' posteriors : 
nii<l-(’. B)-17. In C. IS 19 oil)., to b ■ it, thrash 
From ea. 1860, dial, only, (3 bust ’, (pv. 

bum-beating, vbl.n. Jo-thng: ('. 17; coll. 

I’cauniont Fletehm* m II il without Malice. 

bum-boat. A smua'iigei S boat : C. 17 early IS; 
Cftil. -2. A boat carrying provision^ or m»M-e)i:iridise 
to ships lying in fioit, or at, some dislanei' from the 
short' : s. (— 1769) • ('oil. 5*, by ISso, S.E. 

bum boozer. desperati' drinker : theatrical 
(- 1909) ; ob. W are. 

bum-boy. A catamite : low coll. ; late (7 mid ) 
C. 19-20. 

bum-brusher. A selioolmastvr ; an usher. 
From ea. 1700. Tom lirown, 1701 ; 'Vhe Sew 
London Magazine, 1788, ‘. . . that great nursery of 
bum-biushers, Appleby School ’ ; Blackwood's 
Magazine, 1S,‘{2. OX. flay-bottom. 

*bum card. A marked playing-card : ea. 1570- 
16:^0 ; gaming c., revived in C. 20. Northbrook, 
Treatise against Dicing, 1577 ; Rowlands, 1608, 
*bum-charter. Rnson bread sti'eped in hot 
water : e. of ca. 1810-50. Vaux, 1812. 

bum clink. Inferior Ix er : i\Ldlaiid Counties s., 
from ca. 1830 ; ob. {Clink, a ringing sound.) Cf. 
clink. 

Bum Court. The Ecclesiastical Court: a low 
nickname : ca. 1540-90. O.E.D. Perhaps ex the 
memliers’ long sessions on their backsides (see bum, 
n.. 1.) 

bum-creeper. ‘ One who walks bent almost 
double ’, F. & 11. revised : low : late C. 19-20. 
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bum-curtain. (Cambridge University) a very 
short gown : 1835 ; Esp., until 1835, the Caiua 
(’ollogo gown ; after that date, cap. the St. John’s 
gown. See (.harles Whibley’s delightful Thret 
Centuries of Cambridge Wit, 1889. 

bum-!eag(u)e, -feagle, -feg. To thrash, esp. on 
the post^Tiors : jocular coll. : late C. IG-carly 17. 

bum-fiddle. The posteriors : late C. 17-early 19, 
low. Cotton, Grose, Southey. For the pun, cf. 
ars musicM. Fletcher, 1620, has ‘ bum-liddicd with 
a bastard ’, i.e. saddled with one : but hunt-fiddle, v.. 
ifl also used to mean : use as toilet paper : and 
dati'S from ca. 1550. Tlie derivative bam-Jiddler, 
? a fornicator, is C!. 17 and rare. O.E.D. 

bum-fidget. A restless person : C. 18-19, low 
coll. 

bum-fighter; -fighting. A vhoremonger: 
coition : low coll. : C'. 18. D’Urfcy, 1719. 

bum-fodder. Trashy bti'ralure ; from ea. 172<» ; 
vS.F. till ea. 1800, tlien coll. , t liy 189(t. The Scot-t 
Maf/nzine, April, 1753.—2. Toilet pajxT ; Irfun ea. 
lt;.')9 ; recorded by 11.E. and Grose. Often, in 
<10 20, abbr. to bumf, q.v. 

bum-freezer. An bhon jacket : C. 19-2(h low. 
Ct bum-jiertsfier, q.v. 

bum-jerker. A schoolmaster ; low: C. 19-20; 
very ob. Malkin, 1809. 

bum one’s load. To lounge in the canteen whil'' 
one waits lor a comrade to come and jiav for one 
drink: military i'.i23) .Manchon. 

bum-pensherund -shaver. A short-tailed coat ; a 
jacket. Cl. bare-binn. bum anlain 

bum-roll. I’lie C. 17 coll, ciiuivalcnt of a bustl • 
or dres,-.-imjjrover. Joiison in the Poetaster. Cf. 
bnd rage and cork rump. 

bum-shop. A brothel; \\\v pudendum muhebre : 
low : mid ('. 19 20 ; ob. 

bum-suck ; oiten bumsuck. \.i., to toad> : 
coll.: late C. 19 20. Fiiest llaymond. The 
JfKting A 7 m. 11 . 19.30, 

bum-sucker. A loiuiy, le k-.-pittlc ; a .sponger, 
iuuiger-ori. C. 19 20, low coll, 
bum the chat. S.h- bomb the chat and bum, v., 4 . 
bum-trap. A Imilitf: mid C. IS-early 19. 
I'leldiiig in Tian Jones. I'crhajts the origin oi traps, 
l)(dic(\ IvK bum, 11., 2, q.v. 

bum Up. To compliment (a jwrson): military : 
from ca. li>25. 

bumble; bumbler. A lilundcrcr ; an idler: rcsj». 
labi C. 18 1111(1-19, mid-C. FT 20.—2. (Only bumhh.) 
Ucncc. a beadle : tir.‘(t in Du kcn.s's Oliver Tudst, as a 
fxTson’B name, and then, 1856. any U-adlc : coll., 
soon 8.E., as was bumbledom, stujiid and pompous 
ofliciouaness, 1856 , 

^ bumble. To fomicato : Restoration period. 
I'Tg. in Oryden’s I'he. Kind Keeper. C3’. hum-shop. 

bumble and buck. Tlio game of crown and 
anchor: military: 1915; ob. B. & 1\ (For an excel¬ 
lent and very interesting account of tliis game, seo 
(Stephen Graham, A Private in the Guards, 1919.) 

bumble-crew. Corporations, vestries, and other 
olhcial bodies: from ea. 1860; coll, 
bumble-jar. A harmomuin : naval ; C. 20. 
Bowf ii. (!f. hum-bo.r, q.v. 

bumble-puppy. Family, i.e, inexjMTt, whist 
^^^4): coll.; ob.—2. Also, ca. 1800-80, a 
publjc-houso version of the ancient game of troule- 
iti-madame : coll. It. 

bumbles. Horses’ blinkers; Northern coll., 
C. 19-20. 

bumbo ; ooc. bombo. The female pudend ; mid- 


C. 18-19, West Indian ; orig. a negroes’ word. 
Grose, Ist ed.—2. A drink composed of rum, sugar, 
water, and nutmeg (Smollett, 1748 : earliest record ), 
or of brandy, water, and sugar. (Grose.) A 
NorthiTn variation w as made with gin. f by 1920 ; 
coll, passing to S.E. Cf. It. bombo, a child's word 
for a drink (S.().!).), but prob. ex bum, childish ior 
drink, after rurnbo, q.v. (W.) N.li. : in America, 
it was occ. called mirnbo and w’as there made of rum, 
hot water, and sugar (see W. E. Woodward, Wash¬ 
ington, 1928) ; the same drink is served to-day as 
grog americain in certain caF\s in Paris. 

bumf. A schoolboys’ and soldiers’ abbr, of bum- 
fodder, toilet paper : mid-C. 19-20. Hence, from 
ca. 1870, paficr : hence, the Wellington College 
bumf-hunt, a paper-chase. In G.W. -f, chicOy 
among olliccrs : ‘ orders, instructions, memoranda, 
etc., c.^pccially if of a routine nature, e.g, “ snowed 
under with laimf from the Division ” I>. & P. 

bumf, v.i, and 1. To crib by copying another's 
work : Chartcrhoubc : late C. 19-20. lOx bumf, 
fiajMT.—2. ilcncc. v.i.. to listi 11 to or butt in on the 
conversation of oth(r.> : t'liarterhousc : C. 20. 

bumfer. A boy given to cribbing from anotlicr's 
work : Chartcrliousc ; late C. 19 20. Ex bumf, 
v„ 1. 

bumkin. ‘A burk-ijue t*. rm fi»r the posteriors.’ 
C. 17. .Narcs, wclbrcvid Ic.xicugrapher. Lit., a 
little bum : see bum, 11 ., 1. 

bummaree. A liillmg.sgate tishmarket middle¬ 
man (~ 1786) : coil, till ca. 1800, when it S.E, 
Etymolotry obscure : perhajis ex S.E. bottomry 
(1622): cf. Fr. 6ow<’; ic, bottomry. Cf. the v.—2. A 
bain-marie: cooks’ (— 1909). Ware. Cf. buug- 
Mary, q.v. 

bummaree, v.i. and t. To retail fish on a large 
.^('alc ; mid-C. 19 -20, c(dl. : >, by 1900. S.E. Hence, 
\ bl.n., hummannng [it), such retailing : G. A. Sala. 
1859. Ex ]ircccdinLr.- -2. “ To run uji a score at a 
newly o]K*ncd public-house ’ : ca. 1 820-80. (E.D.D.) 

bummer. A bum-baihff: ca. 1670-1810.- -2. A 
severe pecuniary loss; racing: ca. 1870-1914.— 
3. A In-ggar, a sponger, a loafer : orig. (185()), U.S. ; 
anghci.sc(i ca. 1870. ? cx Glt. barnmler, an idler ; 

a tramp ; esp. m C. 20. a beggar tramp.—I. A 
bombardier ; military : C. 20 ; ob. F. Ik, Gibbons. 
—5. An oflicer's batman : military ; from 19Ki, Jbid. 

h ummin g. A thrashing ; schooks. esp. AN'clhng- 
toii College, C. 19-20 ; ob.—2. Vlil.n., loaiing. 
tjionging : frfun ca. 1895, orig. U.S. 

h ummin g the chat. A variant of bombing the chut 
(see bomb . . .). F. & Gibbons. 

bummy. (Cf. bummer.) A corruption of hum- 
haihff, q.v. : C. 18-19. 

bump. A human faculty : coll. : from ca. 1820. 
Ex bump, a cranial prominence as in pliK'uologv ; 
(1815) hkewKse coll., though m C. 20 almost 
S.K. 

bump, V. To touch an opposing boat and thus 
win the race : Oxford and Cambridge. The in¬ 
transitive 18 make a bump. From 1826. At first 
coll., hut by 1870 both forms were S.E. The vbl.ii., 
bumping (Thackeray, 1849) hoon S.E. ; cf. bump¬ 
ing race, S.K., t-—A c. variant (from ca. 1915) of 
U.S. bump off, to murder (1910: O.E.D. Sup.). 
Wallace.—3. To meet; to accost aggrtvssivcly : low' 
Australian (— 1916), C. J. Dennis.—4. To shell 
(v.i. and t.): military : 1915 ; ob. F. & Gibbons. 
Ex the noise and the impact. 

bump, feel (a person's). To know what he is 
thinking : coll. (— 1923). Manchon. 
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bump !, give your head a. Pull yourself to¬ 
gether ! ; look lively!; military; C. 20. F. & 

bump off. To kill, destroy, criminally: an 
Atiierieaii'Hin anglicised by 1933. Sec, e.g. J>avid 
I'isdiule’s article in The Daily Mirror, Nov. 18 of that 
year. 

bump-supper. A supjx'r to celebrate a college 
boat's succes.s in Sloggers or Toggers, Mays or 
Mights: Cambridge, Oxford. From ca. 1860; 
coll, until C. 20, then S.E. 

bumper. A full glass : from ca. 1660 : in C. 18, 
coll.; theri'after S.E.—2. A crowded bouse: 
theatrical (1839, Dickiuis).—3. Anything very 
largo : coll. : from ca. 18,59. (’f. corker, thumper, 

whacker, whopper. (O.E.lb)—1. A bumfimgrace: 
Oxford and Camliridge Universities' ; 1910. 

O.E.i). (Sup.). Pf'rhaps e.\ : 

Bumpers, the. The lUimpmg Kacea at : Shrews¬ 
bury School: late C. 19 20. Desmond Cok(‘, The 
Bending of a Twig, lOOti. On Sloggers ami 'Togticis, 
qq.v. 

bumpmg. Large : coll. : from ca. 1860 ; some¬ 
what oh. Of. bumper, 3. 

bumping on the bottom. (Of market fincc.s) that 
have reached their lo\s cat level : Stock Exchange 
(— 1935). Ex boating. 
bum(p)kin. See bumkin. 

bumpology, bumposopher. The ‘ science' of 
cranial ‘ bumps ’ ; one learned therein : jocular 
coll. ; 1834, 1836. O.E.I). 

bumps I, now she ; what ho, she bumps ! F.xcel- 
lent I ; splendid ! : coll. : resp. ca. 1895-1910, from 
C/a. 1905. The former in F. & II. revised. Prob. ex 
boating. 

bumpsie, -sy. Drunk .- coll. .* C. 17. Tarleton's 
Jests, 1611 (lialliwell). ‘ Apt to bump into peojile ’ 
is a possible suggestion as to origin. 

bum’s rush, get or give the. To be kicked out, or 
to kick out: lo^v : C. 20. E.g. in John0. Brandon, 
The One-Minule Murder, 1934. 

bumptious. Self-assertive: coll.; from ca. 1800. 
Mme. D’Arblay, Dickens. Other senses, S.E. : the 
same applies to In/rnpiiousness (Hughes, 1857) and 
bumptiously (M. Colliri.s, 1871). Prob. (‘X bump, a 
sudden collision or a dull heavy blow, on some such 
word us frartious. (O.E.D.) 

Bums, Cherry. (Military) the 11th Hussar.^^. 
C. 19-early 2(t. Ex their ceri.se trou.sers ; but cf. 
cherubim. 

bumsuck. See bum-suck. 

bun. A familiar coll, for the squirrel : from late 
C. 16.—Perhaps hence, 2, a coll, endearment: 
C. 17-19. Cf. bunny, 3.—3. In C. 17-19, tin* 
pudendum muliebre (cf. Grose, 2nd ed., ‘ To touch 
bun for luck ; a practice ob.servcd among sailor;-, 
going on a cruize ’), ex the Scottish and Northern 
dial, sense the tail of a hare, hence, in Scottish, the 
‘tail’ of a person.- -4. A familiar name for a 
rabbit: coll. : late C. 18-20. Gro.se, 3rd ed. 
(Not merely dial, as the O.E.D. implies.) Abbr. 
bunny. —5. A harlot; Glasgow (— 1934). Prob. 
ex sense 3. 

bun or cake, take the. To obtain first honours ; 
‘beat the band’. While cake is orig. IJ.S.; 
anglicised ca. 1885, take the bun is an Engh.sh 
derivative: from the early 189()'s. Also take the 
biscuit, hence take the Huntley and Palmer. In 
Australia, ca. 1895-1905, capture the jxckled biscuit. 

bun-feast or -fight. A tea-party ; late C. 19-20 
coll. Cf. crumpet-scramble, muffin-worry. 


bun-house, over the. On ])ul)l)c assistance: 
dockers’ : from ca. 1930. The Daily Herald, late 
July or early Aug., 1936. As il'getting food from 
the bakery. 

bun for luck, touch. The C. 18-19 (? f) nautical 
practice of effecting an iiitimaU' caress (bun, 3) 
before going on a (long) voyage. 

bun-puncher or -strangler. A teetotaller ; mili¬ 
tary : late C. 19 20 ; ob. Ilesp. Erank Hichards 
and F. & Gibbons. Fx prcft'rcnce of buns to beer. 

bun-struggle or -worry. A tea-party for sailors 
or Roldier.s : military and naval : tiom ca. 1870. 
In C. 20, the struggle form is ob. Cl. tea-Jight. 

bun-wallah. A variant of bun-puncher. F. A' 
Gibbons. Cf. char-wallah. 

bunce (the* firedommant C. 19 20 spelling), bunse, 
bunt(S). Money: C. iS-early lib D'lbtey s|m‘11n 
I t buns. In mid-(k 19-20 it (costermongers') 
jieripiisitcs ; yirotit ; commission ; I\Iayhcw spells 
\t bunse nnd bunts. In C. 20. alino-.t coll and still 
profit, but more esp. and gen. an iinexjiccteil jirolit 
or commission or receipt of money. Maylien 
pertinently proposes derivation ex sham L. bon^is, 
q.v.—2. At Edinburgh iligli School (— 1879), he 
who, when anotlu'r finds anything, cries bunce ' has 
a traditional, though ob., claim to the half of it ; 
whence stick up for your bunce - claim one’s sfiare, 
stand up for oncsell. 

buncer. A seller on commission : from ca. 18()0. 

t by 1930. 

bunch. A gronf» or gang of persons : from ca. 
1905: s. , t>y 1936, coll. ' (C.O.D.. 193t Sup.) 

bunch. To abandon (esjj. a iol>) : Canadian : 
from ca. IIUO. I’lnkaps ong. of a group of men 
l<‘a\ ing in a bunch: cf. h(i\\('\(i. W'arwick'-^hire 
dial, bunch, v.n, to hurr\ sway ()■.' D.D.). 

bunch, best of the. Tin* best of them all, ‘ tlio 

lot ’ ; ('. 20 ; coll 

bunch of fives. Tlie hand , fist : pugilistic 
(— 1823). Egan’s Gio-^c ; I^ytton, 1847 , CJiarles 
Heade ; Punch, 1882, ‘ his dcxtiT bunch of livc> '. 
Cf. Jives. 

bunch of snarls. See snarls, 
bunco. See bunko. buncombe. See bunkum, 
bund. A dam ; a dyke : Anglo Indian i oil . 
from ca. 1810.--2. An embanked (sea shore) qua v 
Anglo-Chincse ( - 1875). Jkv I’ersian. 

bundabust. J'n'paralions; preliminary arrange¬ 
ments : itegufar Army : fate C. 19 20 I'. Cil. 

bons. Ex Hindustani band-o-bast, a tying, a 
binding. 

bunder-boat. A boat used either lor ( ommunicat- 
ing with ships at anchor or for purely coastal trade : 
on the Bombay and Madras coast. Anglo Indian 
coll. (-- 1825). Ex Hindi bandar, a liarlxiur, ex 
l^eraian. As lor bund, .see Yule & Burnell. 

bundle. A considerable sum of money : rac ing 
co!l. : C. 20. Cf. packet. O.E.D. (Sup.).—2 A 
wife: naval. See bundle-man. —3. Alight: work¬ 
men's (— 1935) and criminals (— 1936). 

[bundle, V., and b undlin g, vbl.m, in reference to 
the serni-s(‘xual slec'pirig custom, long t» Wales 
and New England, first recorded in 1781, are, 
despite H. and E. & H., clearly S.K.J 
bundle, drop one’s or the. 3'o surnmder; 
abandon hojK; ; become frightened : Au.stralian 
(— 1914). C. J. Dennis. Prob. abbr, drop one's 
bundle and run. 

bundle-man. A married seaman : lower-dcck; 
nautical: from ca. 1890. Erazor &, Gibbons. 

‘ Apparently suggested by the small bundle tied up 
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witli a ))lue haiulkerchief which married ficampii in a 
Honu; Port UHually take asliore with tlicm when $ro- 
inp; on leave.’ 

bundle of ten. Army blankets, beeauK(‘ rolled in 
teriH : military : late C. PJ-Ul). F. & (jlibbons.—i!. 
A packet of ten cip:aretteH : id. : C. UO. Ibid. Cf‘. 
hlankrlH, q.v.—.‘k The tens in a pack of card.s : id. : 
id. Ibid. 

bundle off. To .send away hurriedly : from ca. 
1820; coll.; from 1880, S.F. 

bundle-tail. A .short lass either fat or sijuat : 
lafet’. 17 18. B.K. 

bundook ; oec. bandook or bamdook ; even, says 
Manclion, bundoop. A nth' ; earlier, a musket ; 
earlier still, cross-bow. Ultimately fx tlu' Arabic 
lunidflih, \'('nicc, vhcr<‘ cross-bows were maih*. 
{Native I’.cyptians still call \’cnicc liundookia ) 
The Ile^jiilar Army stationi'd in India used tin' 
tenn as early a^ (! 18. and in tlic (l.W’. it * faiily 
common. In the Navy, a bip: p^un (C. 20. Bowen). 
Yule c'v' Burnell ; B. ^ 1*. W’lience ; 

bundook and spike. A I’omil.ir Army term, 
from ca. 1 SfiO, hm rdie and bayonet. See the 
[ircccdmp; (‘litry. 

bunp:. A brcw(‘r ; a landlord of a ‘ fiiib ’, (‘sp. in 
sportin'; circh's ; (nautical) a master's a.ssistnnt 
siipcnnti ndinp: the sciwinp; of trroL'. JYoni ca 1 800 ; 
all ,scns(‘s oh. Hence, hiiriff hail, tlic annual dam e 
lield by the brewers: liOndon trade (— lOOO). 

Ware.- 2 . In (. of mid-(’. 10-cail\ 10. a juirsc. 
Harman, (IrcciK'. (Irose. t’f. A.-.8. and k'li'-ian 
pun(j, a purse (tt.F.l).).—d. Hence, in (. or low s. 
of late ('. Hi IT, e.Ln in Shakespeare, a cutpurse. 
Hence hutKj kutfr, late (.'. Hi, is either a knif<‘ for 
purse-slitting or one kept in a [>uist'.-- 4. (Also 
f)U}i(/-h(>l(‘.) Till' anus: htw : late (’. 18 20.— 
Only in tell a hinnj, to tell a li(‘: .schoolboys' 
(— 1887); ob. Baumann. Hi'iliajes the corrup¬ 
tion of a noted liar s suiaiainc. —h. Cheese ; mili¬ 
tary : C. 2(( : militarv. H\ its costiveiiess. Al.so 
butirj-hole and hinuji/. !•'. \ (libbons. 

bung, v. (len. as hiitig up, to close up the* eyes 
with a blow; C. HI 20 coll., esp. among boxers. 
Butin C. H>-early 18. S.F .and ajijdicable to mouth, 
ears, etx*., and tig.- -2. Often as bu/uj over, to pass, 
hand (over), give; (not before i\ 20) to send (a 
[KTson, e.g. into tlie Navy ; or a thing, e.g. a letter 
to the |K)st): coll. Shakt'sjienrc. Bi'aumont & 
Flet<‘h(‘r.—d. To tlirow forcibly : dial.(— 182d) 
ca, 18‘I0, s. Echoic : O.E.l), (Sup.).—i. To de¬ 

ceive with a li(‘ : C. 10. Cf. cram, Mujf. 

bung, adj. Drunk ; fuddled ; a Seotti.sh low 
coll.: C. 18-20; ob. Kam.say. ? ‘bung-full'. 

bung, adv. Ib'avily ; ‘smack': coll.: hiH* 
C. 10-20. Esf). {(JO, etc.) hung into, Kipling. -2. 
I’recisely, absolutely : eoli. ; C. 20, Munchon, 
‘ He's bung in the fairw ay.’ 

hung, go. To explode, go to smash : from ca. 
1800 ; oil.—2. Hence, mainly in Australia, slightly 
in New Zealand, to fad, esp. to go bankrupt: from 
ea. 1880 ; prob. influenced by (jo bong or bung, to 
die, a ‘ jhdgin ’ phrase (— 1881) ex East Australian 
aborigine adj. bong, bung, dead : cf. IIurnpy{-)Hong, 
lit. the dead housi's, a suburb of Brisbane. Morns, 
bui^g-ball. Se(‘ bung, n., 1. 
bung-eyed. Dmnk ; fuddled : low' ; mid-C. 10- 
20, ob. May hew. Ex iScottish binig, tip.sy.—2. 
Hence, cross-eytal : low : from ca. 1800 ; slightly 
ob. 

bung-ho ! Au re voir ! ; occ., good-bye ! : from 
ca. 1926. (D. Sayers, 1933, ‘Cheerio, Mary dear. 


Ihing-bo, IVter.’) Ih'rbaps on cheer-ho. ~2. Also as 
an ujiper-elass toast : 1028, D. Savers, The. Un- 

jjlramntncfiH at the Bellotia Club. Perhap.s with a 
reference to the hung of li(juor(‘d casks. 

bung in it, put a. Si c put a bung in it.—bung- 
hole. bee bung, n., 4 and 0. 

’•'bung-juice. Bier; port<r. C. 10 20 (ol),) c. 
Ex bung, a stopper for casks. 

*bung-nipper. A cutjiursc. In mid 17 18, c. ; 
in ('. 10 low s. Ex bung, n., 2. 

bung off. To dcfiart : from ca. lOO.d. .John G. 
Brandon, 1031, ‘ He . , . bunged ofl, respectfd l>y 
everyone.’ Cf. })op off. 

bung one’s eye. To drink licartily : mid-C. 18- 
early 10. Hciicc. to drink a dram : late C. 18- 
carly 10. tirose, 2nd cd. J.c. till onc'.s eyes dost*. 

bung-starter. Nautical : (a) the cajitain of the 
liold ; (/>) an a[»prcnticc sf'rving in the liold. Both 
(— I8t>7) are ob 

bung up and bilge free. Everytliing aboard in 
e\( client order ; iiHutual: lute C. 10 20. Bowen, 
1!.\ prvqMT storing of barrels. 

bung upwards, arlv. On his face; jrronc : late 
('. 18 10 (oiig brewers ). Gro.se, 2nd ed. Sug¬ 
gested by unsc upuatd.s, q v., or bv bung-hole, the 
anus. 

bunga, bungy. Punga (llie .stem of the Idaek 
fern): N(‘w Zealand coll.: mid-C. 10-20, Morri.s, 
bungaloid, adj. Infested with bungalows; esp. 
in bnngaloui (pov'lh uf’K r fungoid growth. Coll, 
(piickly jiromotcd to S.E. ; from ca. 102t). 

bungalow, top of the bleeding. See top of the 
house. 

bungaree or -rie. A puidic Ikuisc .- low'.- ca. 
1S70-1!I20. Wan*. Ex bung, 11 ., 1. 

Bungay I, go to. Go to hell ! ('. 10; mostly 

dial. Bungay is a township m East Suffolk ; it lias 
vc.stigc.s of a castk‘ built by tliat aristocratic family, 
th(‘ liigod^s. 

Bungay fair and broke!n) both his legs, he’s been 

to. He s drunk ; he got drunk : 10 coll. (_'t. 

pn<eding r-ntry and hnaky lfij. 

bungery. A tavern ; mostly London {- 1000); 

ob. Ware. (’f.n., 1. bungarrr, i.\.\, 

bungle ; bungy. A typist's (-raser : tyjusts' 
(— 103.')). Cf. dial, bungy, anything short and 
tliick. 

bungie-bird. Pejorative for a fiiar; lat(* (\ HJ- 
early 17. ('f. Greene's Friar Bacon and Friar 

Bungay. (O.E.D.) 

bungler. ‘An un^K'rformmg Husband’, B.E. : 
C. 17 18 ; coll. 

bungole. A frequent New Zealand military eor- 
niption o( bung-hole : in (J \V. 

bungs. A ship'.s eoojx'r : mid-C. 10 20 nautieul. 
Bo we 11 . AI so ./ 1 ni m y Hu n g.s. 

bungy. See bung, n., b. bunga and bungie. 
bungy man. A pbysii'al-training instructor; 
naval : C. 20. Bowen. Ex india-rubber man. 

buniouy. Lumpy in outline: art: 1880; ob. 
Wari'. Ex ‘ a bunion bn'aking iqi the “ drawing ’’ 
of a foot ’. 

bunjie or -jee. An ollieer instructor of physical 
training : naval : C. 20. F. & Gibbons. 

bunk. Nonsense : abbr. bunkum, q.v. C. 20, ex 
U.S. -2. The sisters’ sitting-room at the end- 
entrance to a hosfiital ward : nurses' : late C. 10-20. 

bunk, V. To decamp : from early 1890’s ; ong. 
low; in C. 20, near-coll. The Jieferee, Feb. It), 
1886.—2. Hence, to absent oneself from : from ca. 
1890. R. H. Mottram, 1934, ‘ I’ll bunk my clasa 
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and take } ou for a walk.’—‘k At Wellington Col¬ 
lege ; to expel; oa. I87()-lltl5. — t. bunk (it), to 
sleep in a bunk : coll. Orig. and muinly U.S. : 
aDglieisod ea. 18S(). 

bunk, do a. To depart hastily : from ea. IHtJr). 
Cf. V., 1. 

bunk, do a. yee also do a bunk. 

Bunk, the. Head Otliee ; busini'ii's, esp. in Lon¬ 
don ; from ea. ItKiO. T/tr Daili/ J/rnild. Aug. b, 
A comfortable billet. 

bunk in with. To ‘ share a bi\-vy or a funk-hole ’ 
wdlh (another soldier): Canuiian iiiditary eoll. : 
from 1914. B. & P. Isx hunk, v., 4. 

bunked, be or get. To la* e.x])('Il<'d : Shrewsbury 
School : late C. 19 20. Desmond Coke, 7'he Bvnduej 
of a Twig, 1900. L’x him/:, toch'part. i'i. hun/:, v.,‘k 
bunker. Beer; ca. iSblt-ioiO. H., Ilrd ed. 

7 ex hona aqua or ex coal-bunker, from wha h one 
‘coals u]>-2. \ feasf in a low lodgiim-house : 
low (— 1887). Baumann. I’erhap.s ex stuise 1. 

bunker-cat. A low -class fireman : Canadian 
nautical : late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

bunker-plate with spanner. A tin of sardines 
with patent opener : naval: C. 20. F. A’ (libl»ons. 

bunkered, be. To lx* m a situalum dilbcult of 
escape: coll.: 1890 (O.E.I). Sup.) Ex goH. Cf. 
utipnHd. 

Bunkey Boo, (huK'ial Sir d. M. S. BuhIut: 
military: C. 20. ]*\ A' (iibboris. Anecdotal. 

bunko. (Of jiersons) shifty ; disreputable : sea¬ 
ports’ (i sp. Liverpool), fr(nn ca. BtOo, ex U.S. Cf. : 

buuko-steerer. A swindler, ('sp. at eard.s; orjg. 
(— 1870), U.S. ; anglieisf'd ca. ISOb, but m'veratall 
gen. E.x bintko, oee. buitru, a swindling card-game 
or lottery. 

bunkum or buncombe. In Knuland from ea. 
1850 ; ex U.S. (- 1827). In C. 19. eoll. ; m C. 20, 
S.E. and rarely spelt bancomhe. Talk, emjity or 
‘tali’; humbug; claptrap; iiisineen* eloqueiua'. 

G. A. Sala, 1859 : bunkum ” (an American 

ism I feel con.slrained to use, as signilying notliing- 
nciss, inelFably inept and irreimaliably fire-piu' 
forated windbaggery, and sublimated eucmmber 
sunbeams . . .)'. ICx Himcornbe (Aumty, North 
Carolina. Sec esp. Thornton, O.K.l)., S.(>.1>. 

bunky. Awkw ard ; badly firiislicd : (Jhrist s 
Hosjiital, C. 19 -20 ; ob. 

bunnick (up). To settle; dis])ose c)f; 1 brash : 
Cockney: ea. 188t) 1914. Punch, July 17, 1880, 
‘We've bunnieked uj) Cladstmg’ (Gladstone), 
Baumann. Berluifis cognate wuth bunker (in 
hunkered, q.v.). 

bunny. A rabliit : in C. 17 s., tJien c-oll. The 
S.O.D. reeord.s at KiOO ; B.L. has it.—2. in C, 20. 
an oce, variant of rabbit, a very jioor player of an\ 
given game.—3. Also, C. 19-20, a nickname, as tor 

H. W. Aust in, England’s most ela,ssieal lawn tennis 
player sinee the Dohertys.—4. The female pndend ; 

C. 18-20. D’Urfey, 1719, Diminutive of ban, 3, 
q.v. 

bunny-grub. Green vegetables: Cheltenham 
College : mid-C. Bt -20. (4’. grass and : 

bunny’s meat. The same : nautical; late C. 19- 
20. Bow{*n. 

buns, bunse. See bunce. 

bunt. An apron : late C. 18-early 19. Grose, 
2nd ed. Ex the S.E. hunt, the bag- or poueb-sha|)ed 
part of a net or a sail.—2. See blince. Ca. 1850 - 
1900. Maybe w. 

bunt, V. Knock; butt; ‘ to run against or 
jostle Grose, 2nd ed. Except when used of 


animals, this (— 1788) is eoll. and dial. Perhaps ex 
butf -p bounce (or bunch), as the (J.E.D. suggi'sts. 

bunt fair. Before the w ind ; nautical eoll.; late 
C. 19-20. Bowen. 

bunter. A low', (‘sp. a hnv tliicving, harlot: from 
ea. 1700. Ned Whird, 1707, ‘ Punks, Strolers, 
Market Dames, and Jiunters ’ ; Goldsmith, 1705. 
In this sen.se until ca. 1900. ]\‘rhups ex bunt ; i.e. 
a sift.er of men, not of meal.—2. Derivatively, ea. 
1730-1900, any low woman. At tributividy in 
Walj)()l(“’s Parish Itcgistcr, 1759, ‘ Hero Eielding 
iii(‘t his buntiT Muse.'- -3. (Si'inantieally, cf. si nse 1.) 
A guthiTcr of rags, bones, etc. : from ea. 1745. 
Dyelie’s Diet., 1718; Mayhew',—A w'oman that, 
after a brief .sojourn, depart.s from her lodgings 
without flaying: ea. 18.30 1900. Mayhew'. doo 
<‘arl\ to be ex bunk, to depart ; ef, senses 1 and ,3. 

bunting. A eoll. endi'anneut, I'sp. as baby bunt¬ 
ing : Iroiu ca. lOGO. L’erbai>s e.x Scottish 

bunting time. Late ('. 17-mid-is, eoll. : 'when 
th(‘ Gra.ss is high enoiiLdi to hide tlie young Men and 
Maids ’, iCE. Cf. bunt. \., (|.v. 

buutiug-tosser ; oee. bunts or buntin(g). A 
signaller: naval (1995); oh (O.E.D. Sup.) 

Ware, ^ Signals are small tlags made ol bunting.' 

*bunthng. (Gmi. pi.) Apettuoat: late C, 17- 
early 19 e. B.E. E\ bunt, n., q.v. 
bimts. Sec bunce and bunting-tosser. 
buntuck. A N<*w Zealand soldier-- \anant of 
bunduok pj V.) : in G 

Bunty. Till' meMtal'le nickname of any short 
man: mililaiw : late C. 19 29 f'. A GilJions. 

Ex dial, (and U S ) bunty, short and stout. 

buoy, round the. (do h.i\e) tuo helping!- from a 
dish: nautical. (_3 29. 
bup. Se<' 

bupper. Ltciol and butter : ( liildo n wlieuee 
lowi'r elassc.s’: C. 19 i’9. By ‘ infant lie i edui f loii , 
says War(‘, who riot<-s tlu' o^e. ahbr. hup. 

BupS ; B.P. (Gefu ral) Baden-Poweii : 1990 

(Ware). 

Burberry or -bury. Lm bare m i-'j-an. e • military 
in G.W. ( F. tV Gdtbons.) 

burble, d'o talk commuously Witli htth* {HT- 
tineiiee or seii.se: (k 20. Cf. tlic C. IG-17 S.E. 
burble, to niaki' a bubbling sound 

*Burdon’s Hotel. White(To.s.s Sln'ct I'nson ; o. 
ca. 1850-1910. Ex a Oivernor named Bunion, 
burerk. See barick. 

■"Burford bait. See take a Burford bait, 
burg. A town; a city: eoll., U.S. partly 
anglicised (thanks to the ‘talkies') by J932. 
C.O.D., 1931 Sup. Ex Ger. 

Burglar. (Gen.y)].) A Bulgarian : military : in 
G.W . (F. & Gibbons.) 

burgoo, burgue. Oatmeal Jiorridge ; from ea. 
1740 ; inC. 19, eoll. ; in G.W., military .s. Marryat, 
Sala. In G.W’., the Tommy prefern'd the latter 
pronuneiation, the Australians the former: the 
‘ Aussies moreover -firob. on a rhyrning-s. base - 
oee. useil it loo.sely tor stew (stoo). Ex burgh ul, 
Turkisli for wheat fiorndgt'. Wdienei* : 

burgoo-eater. A Seotlisli seaman; nautical; 
Jat(! C. 19 20. Bowen, 

♦burick, oec. burerk. At first (—1812), a 
prostitute, a low woman : e, \'aux. k'rom ea. 
1850, a lady, eaj). if showilv dre.ssi'd : low . Mav- 
hew, 1851. From ea. 1890 the word has increas¬ 
ingly meant, chiefly among Goekneys, a wife, ‘ old 
woman’. The etymology is obscure; but tmrick 
may perhaps be found to derive ex the Komaoy 
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hurk, a hn'aHt, pi. hurknari, or to bo a oorniption of 
iScots ()nr(, a looso wtmian, rooonlod bv K.IbI>. lor 
IS07. 

burke. To dyo ono n inoustachos : mililary, ca. 
1S7() SO. I)yo(l for unilormily, tlio Ht-manfio key 
b(‘in}j: hurkf\ to Minot her, as did tbo colcbratod 
onriiinal (‘xccutod in lH2b. {litirhe, to Inisb uj), 
from <;a. 1840, was at fii>,t a ooll. dovrlofinicnt from 
itM natural mcanm;', lo mI rankle or sulYoratf, which 
nroHc in 182!t.) 

’•‘burn, in c., to (lu'al, KUi[i(ll(‘: C. 17-18. 
(f]\tant in dial.) Cf. the kf lo <| v. 

bum, one’s ears. 4’o frd that sona body IS spt'iik- 
ini; of on(> ; ooll. ; from f:a. HbO, but in ollior foims 
Irorn (’. 14 (Jliancm’). 
biuTJ (a hole) in one’s pocket. < )f rnom y .md pon. 

prcoodod by niomy : to bo oufj^or to sfumd ono’s 
nionoy, a dolniili' sum oftoji bomo monfionod. 
Ooll.; 17b8, 'ruokor, ooncmannjr olnldron. ‘ .\s \\c 
say. It [monoyj burns in tlimr pooki'ts’. O.f' I>. 

bum-crust. A bakor: imd (’. IS l!0 ; jocular, 
<‘oll. ratbor than s. drosi', 1st ('(i. 

burn dayllf^ht. lal., liav<' a liLdit Imminp in tlio 
<la\lnn'', lunco to \\asi(‘ the (la\ii:.dif. At. tir.sl 
(la. l.'»S7).ooIl . soon S M Shak<-spoaro, in Jtoiico, 

' (’omc, wo burn (layliylit r-im. 

burn-fire. A is lb (oiiujttion, mthor sol. or 
■•.ataolnrstio or dial. : a bontiro 
bum it blue. 'I’o act outtaLU-ouslv (?); C. 18. 
Swift in Slrj)fi(Oi and (ddm . ((l.fkh ) 

bum my breeches, bko iAmA minitii '.is a jocular 
oath. llolli arc in AIooiv .s 'I'oni ('rdi 

bum one’s or the candle at both ends. To work 

<‘ail\ and late, or to work oaily and pur-u< ploasuri' 
till ialo, in the day J’'rom oa. lt»r)'» ('oil • S.K. 
b\ ISOO. I'.x tlio f'r. )»hras(‘ ro.-oi.h-d m f’nLdaiid 
as oar ly as ('oi Clave.- ■'!. {(>id\' . . . tin . . .) 'fo 
bi' vorv wasteful ; ooll ; mid (’ IS I’n. Sinollott. 

(,\iiporam.) 

bum one’s finpers. 'I'o incur harm, d.imairo by 
ntoddlmo f'loni lii. l7o(t. (’(di. S.|-;. 

bum oneself out. 'id woik too hard and dio 
oiiily. ('. lb I’d (oil S.Id by IbbO. 

■^bum the ken. 'j’o live iit an mn or lofltonc- 
lioiiMo Without pa\in^ ono’s (juartors ; ('. IS <-ail\ 
lb: c.. A \n('( (tniitaj \~r2~> ; (Jio.sc, 1st cd. 

<M. f)ttrn iht laivn. 

bum the parade. 'I’o warn for pnard more men 
thiin aro nocos.sary ami thon ('\ouso Iho .su|H'r- 
nuinora 1 for inout'v osicn-'ibly to buy' coal and 
candlo.s for tho ;j:u;ird : mid-('. IS (*arly lb, military. 
(iroHi' (('aptaiii and .Xdjulant ot Militia), 1st ed. 

bum the planks. To remain long seated, (.dll. 
vorging on tS.E. : from ca. 1S4(» ; ob. Carlvlo. 
(O.K.D.) 

bum the Thames. To do something very roinark- 
ahhi : coll. : Wolcot, 17S7 ; oh, A jocular varia¬ 
tion of .vof the Thames on firf. 

bum the town. (Of soldicrM and sailors) to leave 
a plai’c without fiaymg for one’s (piarters: lato 
C. 17-18. ibid Cf. burn the ken, (j.v. 

bum the water. To Sjx ar salmon l)v torchlight. 
From ca. 1800 ; a. : - coll, hy IShO, 8.K. b\' 
ISbO. 

bum you 1 Go to hell ! : (low) coll. (— 1887); 
ob. Ihiumann. Ex dial., wdicre it occurs as oarlv 
as 1700 (E.l).i).). 

burned, burnt, ppl. adj. Infected with venereal 
diseaHiu Lato C. lO—20, oh. ; coll. Sliakespeare's 
pun in Lear, ‘ No heretics burned, but wenches’ 
suitors ’; ii.E., ‘ Poxt, or swingingly Clapt Cf. 


the mid-C. IH-early 19 sailors’ ‘ he sent out a 
saerifieo and come home a hunif. oflonrig ’, of catch¬ 
ing a venereal diseu-sc abroad (Grose, 1st ed.). 

*bumer. A card-sharper: (.'. 18 (? earlier) c. 
Ex hum, q.v.—2, A sharp blow or [jiinoh : e. : 
G. lb. Laiimann. Ex the tinglo it o.aiisos.-dJ. 

iSof‘ : 

burner, burning. A vonoroid disease : tlie latter 
h'oll. ' .S JO ) from oa. 17d0 ; the former (s. > coU.) 
from oa. 1810 (Ijfr. Hal.) and f)h. 

burner of navigable rivers, be no. To bo a simidu 
or !i (juile ordmarv jkt-^oii : mid-G. 18-earJy lb. 
Groso, 2nd ed. ('[. toirn Iht Thmnfs. 

burning, bl.n. Smoking: trainiiig-.ships : iat« 
C. lb 20. Loweii. 

burning, ad;. A coll. enjilKunism (— 1922) for 
bloody , oh .M.iiiolion. 

burning shame. ’ A lighted oandl'’ stuck into the 
pi'iviit*- parts of a woman’, (Jro'.(‘, 1st od. : low'; 
inidG. is (ally lb. Funning tie' stock jihrase.^—• 
2. ' llaviiic a waUhm.'in jila'i d at the (ioor of a 
bawd v-hou.'-e, with a iantorn on Ins stall, m the day - 
time, to deter [M-rsons from going in and out ', 
Ecaii s Grose ; low : ca. JS2l» 40. 

burnt, n. S(‘o spots on burnt.- -2. Adj. See 
burned. 

burnt cinder. A window : rhyming s. (— 1914) 
on V'lndcr. 

burnt offeiing. See burned.—2. Food, esp. meat, 
that has been allowed to hum ; jocular coll. : late 
C. lb 20.—2. Fioast meat : naval: G. 20. Fowen. 

buroo or brew. An employment-exclmnge : 
Piilihc Works coll.: fromca. lb2F i.c.bartau. 

bur(r). -V hangi'f-on, a jicr.sistctit ‘ clmg-T ’ : 
late C. l()-20; nniil ca. I7o0 (F> F. has it) it was 
coll., then it ■ S F. ; slightly ob. 

bur(r), V. To fight ; senmmagi*; ‘rag’. Marl- 
borongli ('(41eg(‘: mid-(.'. lb-2(t, oli. 

burr-pump. The old mamial hilge-jmmp : nau¬ 
tical coll. : melt'. !'.♦ 20; ob. Luwen. Fecause 
n olicii ■ .stm k . 

burra, adi. Goat, big; impoitant, as hurra 
suhih. Chicliy m India : from ca. l8(t(*, 

burra beebee. A lady Gaumng, or very apt to 
claim, jirecedcncc' at a jiaity: Anglo Indian : 
O'corded in 1807 ; ob. In llimli. lit. great lady. 
Vnl<‘ Furm41. 

burra khaua. Lit., big duuK r, it - a great, gen. 

a .solernn, baiitpK'l ; ,Viiglo-Jmlian (— IS.SO). 

burramem. I’lie clncf lady at a station Anglo- 
Indiaii (— litO.’i). Lit. hurra, great. - mem, wliite 
lady. S»'e mem and meui-sahlb ; t f. hurra beebee. 

burrow. 'I'o hide; hv<‘ S('eretiy or fpiK'tly. 
From ea. HhO. ('oil. in G. 18, then S.F. The 
S.G.l). quotes ‘to burrow in mean lodgings’, 
Marryat. 

*burst. A burglary: e. (— 1857); ob. ‘ Du- 
eange Angheua.'—2. .V ‘ spree ’ ; a hearty meal. 
Eap, OK the burst, on the spree : Blackwood, s, 1880 ; 
JVaed, 1881, in Foliry ami Fassto7i. ('oil.—2. 
(Sporting) a spurt (— 18(12): eoll. by IbOO, 
S.E.—I. Hence (?). the ‘outpour of tlieatrieal 
audieneea about [11 p.m.] into the Strand ' ; 

Ixiridon polu'e ; I87b ; oh. Ware. 

burst, V. To drink, v.t. w ith pof, cup, boMlc, ete. : 
coll. : from ca. 1850 ; t-—-• To spend extrava¬ 
gantly* : from ea. ISbU. See bust, v., 5. 

burst at the broadside. To break wind: 
drinkers’; ca. 1070-1850. Kay. (App'rson.) 

burst him (her, etc.) l Confound him : knv colL 
(— 1887); ob. Baumann. 
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burst one’s crust. To break on(*'s skin : Iioxers’ : 
ca. 18(H)—SO. Ware. 

burst Up. To be ^rt'ntly perturbed, angered, 
cxcibnl ; eoll. ; late (b ; oh. 

bUTSted. Jnirst (past tense and }'pl.): sinee ea. 
1800, dial, and, otherwise, sol. 

burster. Brt'ail : low (— ISoT); t bv 1020. 
‘ Ducange Anglieus.’—-2. An exhausting physieal 
effort : eoll. ; rather rare, ilecorded in ISbl. 
O.E.T).—3. (Ivaeing) a luaivy fall. ‘ cropper ' : fri*ni 
ea. 1800 ; ob.—t. (Australia) a viokuit gale iroin 
the south, csf). at Sydney: trom ea. 1870; coll.; 
rare for {southerly) buster. —o. See buster. 

Burton-On-Treilt. The rent one ])a\'s : rhyming 
8.: from ca. 1880. 1*. 1*., Jihymiug Slang, 1032. 

Often abbr. to JJiotou. 

’•‘bury a moll. 0. and low : to run away from a 
mistress : from ea. 18o0. 11., 1st ed. lVrha]>s 

suggested by dial. (— 1817) buryiug-a wife, ‘ a h'asl 
given by an ap|irentiee at the expiration ol his 
articles ’, Halliwdl. 

bury a Quaker. To d(Teeate, evaeuate : orig. 
and mainly Anglo-Irish: from ea. 1800. J’’. & II., 

at bury, gives a long list of synonyms. 

bury the hatchet. (In ('. 11 18. hang up the 
hatelut.) To swear peace, bi'conu' frimidly again, 
Tlv U.S. (ea. 1781), anglicised ea. 1700 as a eoll. that, 
111 C. 20, ha.s S.E. ; IV’olcot uses it in 1701. Ex 
a Red Indian custom. (Apperson.) 

bus. Abbr. business : in the theatrical sensi'. 
Eromca. 1850. (Pronounced/u.:.)--2. Abbr, oano- 
bus : from 1832. In C. 20, coll. t)n March 13, 
1035, by the edict of the London Transport Hoard, 
bus > the standard word (to the exclusion omni¬ 
bus) ; pi. buses, (howler considered busses ' sure to 
come’.) Harriet .Martin(*au, Diekmis, Thaekera\, 
Black the novelist.—3. (A) <lowdy dress : society : 
1881 ; t by lti20. W are. I.e. a dress suited only 
to that conve\’aiiee.--A. Enough ! stop ! : Anglo- 
Indian eoll. (-- 18.')3j. E\ Hindi bus. Yule A 
Burnell.—5. An aeroiilane ; 1013 (O.E.l). Sup.). — 
0. A motor-car (or even a motor-bike : L\ell): not 
among mechanics, says Richard lilaker : from ca. 
lt)2(l. Cf. sense 2. 

bus, V. Also bus it. To go by bus ; coll. ; 1838 
(O.E.D.). 

bus ! >Sec bus, n,, 4, 

bus, miss the. To lose one's oj)]»ortunity : eoll. : 
from ea. 1015. ('. d. Dennis. 

bus-bellied Ben. An alderman ; Ea.st Lcuidon : 
ea. 1840—1010. ^\'are. Ex tendency to i-orjui- 

lence, 

*bus-napper and b.-n.’s kinchin. 8)ec buzz- 
napper. 

*bush. Either any or some .sjiecial so-named 
tavern where a ‘ pigi’on ' is jducked : c. of ca. 1585 - 
05. Greene.—2, The cat-o'-iiine-tails ; c. : from 
ca. 1800. O.E.l). (8up.). 

bush or bush it. To camj) in the bush : from ca. 
1885 ; not much used.—-2. be. bushed, be lo.st in the 
bush (— 1850); hence, 3, to be lo.st, at a loss: 
from ca. 1870 ; all three are Australian colb Both 
voices occur in B. L. Farjeon’s In Australian Wilds, 
1880. With sense 3, cf. the early C. 10 c. bushed, 
pcnnile.'tti, destitute. 

bush, beat or go about the. To go deviously (fig.): 
coll., from ca. 1550; the latter f by 1850; the 
latter 8.E. in C. 20. 

bush, go. To go vvdld : Australian coll. : C. 20. 
Ion L. Idriess, Lasseter's Last Ride, 1031, ‘ Most of 
their caniAs “ had gone bush 


bush, take to the. To become a bushranger: 
Australian coll. : ca. 1835-00. 

bush baptist. A person of uncertain religion : 
Australian and New Zealand (— 1010) mostly ; but 
orig. English, it being used by soldiers in the Boer 
War—wil.ne.ss tl. Milne, The Epistles of Alkins, 1002, 
*bush-C0Ve. A gypsy : e. (—- 1823); i by 1000. 
‘ John Bee 1823, says, ‘ From tluur lodging undiT 
h<*dg«'s, etc.’ 

bush lawyer. A layman fancying he knows all 
about the law- -and given to laying it down : Aus¬ 
tralian coll. : from early LSOO’s. H. G. Turn(‘r, 
180() (Morris). Sec also lawyer. 

bush-ranger. A coumcI, later anume, living on 
})lunder in the Australian bush : recorded in 1800 : 
coll, soon - S.F, Now usually bushranger. 

bush-scrubber. ‘A bushmans word for a boor, 
bumpkin, or slatO’rnly person ’ : Australian coll. : 
1800. Morris. Fx the scrub, whence such a jierson 
may be presumed to liavc come. 

bush-whacker. Australian, (‘x U.S. : an axt - 
man, feller t)t trees, opener of new country ; hence, 
in (’. 20, one who lives in the (more nuiioti ) country 
districts. The orig. sense lias S.F., the latter 
remains Australian eoll. 

*blished. 8ee bush, v.. 2. Gf. Rushy Park, at 
bushed on, vbl. adj. I’leased ; delighted with. 
G. 10. 

bushel and peck. The neck : rhyming s. : laie 
G. 10- 20. B. c'c P. 

bushel bubby. A woman with large, full breasts : 
low: mid-('. 18-10. (.Jrosc, 1st ed. fix bushel, a 
large (juantity, bubby, a woman s breast. 

bushy. A dweller in ‘ tlx’ bush ' or remoter 
country district.-,: Australian ( oil. : Iroiii late 1800 
Bushy Park. A lark (lit. and tig ) : rhyming s. 
(— 18,70). H.. l-,t ed.- 2. Tlic female ])ui*ie hair : 

low : from ea. iSbO. lleiiei*, lake a turn in Bushy 
Park, to [lossess a A\oman. 

*Bushy Park, at ; in the park. R<H>r: e. • trom 
ea. 1810 , virtually ;. \'au\. 

Business, lim in's m FraiK e • W( stern Front 
military in G.W. (F. iV Gilibons ) 

business. Si-xnal inti'rcouise : ('. 17 18, I'oll 

Taylor the Water Poet, 1(»30, ' bai.^ . . . asked 
Demosthenes one hundred crow ncs tor one nigiit s 
biisines.se.’- 2. ('fheatrical) dialomic as o{ip. to 
aetion: S.F., late (’. 17-early 18; but from ea. 
1750,as in The World, 1753, and Scott, in 1S20, it has 
meant by-play and as such it is eoll.—3’. A matter 
in which one may intervem* or meildle : late G. 17 
20; coll.^—-1. In drdibi'rately vague reiereiiee to 
inafmial objects ; coll.: i()54, Fvelyn ; 1847, 

Leigh Hunt, ‘ A business of screws and iron wheels . 
Gf. offair. O.F.D.—5. A dillicult matter: coll.; 
from ca. 1840. (’arlyle, ‘ If be had know’n what a 
business it w as to govern the Abla'V . - 1813. 

business, do one’s (for one), v.i. and t To kill; 
caii.se di'ath of. From ea. Dititl ; S.F. until ea. 1800, 
then eoll. 

business, mean. To be in earnest : coll. : 1857, 
Hughes (O.F.D.). 

business, mind one’s own. To abstain from 
meddling in what docs not concern one. Goll. 
From ca. 1800 ; earlier, S.PL (O.PLD.) 

business, send about one’s. To dismiss, send 
packing, just as go about one's business to dcjiart. 
In G. 17-18, the latter, S.PL ; in C. ID, both coll.; 
in (k 20, both S.E. 

business end, the. The commercial part of a 
firm’s activities : coll.: late C. 19-20. From ca. 
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1910, this use of end has been extended : thus one 
con speak of the selling and the buying end of a retail 
liiiHiness.—2, The part that matters : coll. : C. 20. 
JO.g. the business end of a sword is tlie point or the 
blade. Ex ; 

business end o! a tin tack, the. Tlie point of a 
tack : U.S. (~ ES82), anglicised in 1 8811 {The Daily 
Seirs, March 27). VV'are. Cf. get doum to brass 
tacks. 

’‘‘busk. To sell obscene sonf^s and liooks in public- 
housc's; whence busking, sucli oceujiation. and 
busker, HUC'h vendor. Orij^.---prob. the 1810's, 
though not recorded till the ’50’s- ■va;.^ranfs' and 
always low'. Mayhew', London Labour and the 
London Poor, vols. I and 111. I’rob. ex 0. 18 LMi 
S.E. busk, to po about seeking, influenced by a 
corset busk ; cf. nautical husk, to cruise as a pirate. 
- -2. lienee, ‘ to ]»( riorm in the strc'et ' : graftc'rs' : 
(\ 20. 1*. .Allin^duun. ('heapjark, 19.‘I4. 

busk I, both ends of the. Se e both ends . . . 

’^busker. A man that sinps or jicrfc^rms in a 
public-house : c. ( - 1859). il., Ist cal. ('f. busk 
cpv. -2. Hence, an itinerant : c. or low's. (— 187-1), 
11., r,!h ed. 

Busky. A frequent iii( knariio of mcui surnanied 
Smith . naval and military; lute ('. 19-20. E. <k 
Ciilibons. 

busnack ; pen. as vbl. n. To pry ; to interfc're 
undul\, be fussy; naval: late ('. 19 20; ob. 
Prob. ex the buzz of a fly. Whenc'e buzz-nagyer, q.v. 
buss. A valiant of bus, n., 2. 11., 1st ed. 

buss. A scdiolarship or bursary : Al>erd<'<‘rishirc‘ 
not dial.; is.')!, 'Wni. .Xnder.von, lihyuus. 

Reveries and Ri m > u iserne< s K.I).l). (Sujt.). Per¬ 
haps because a.s jiUaisant as a Kiss. 

buss-beggar. A harlot, old and of the lowest; 
low coll. : E. 17-P.).- -2. SfH'edieally, ‘ an old supc'r- 
annuated lunibler, whom none but’ 

‘ willHuller to Ivi^s them ', (trose, Isted. : low coll. : 
('. Is earlv 19. 

bust. Sol. for burst, n and v. Apparently un- 
rceordc'd 111 England bed’ore 1 8,‘{0. Diekcuis bcin^ one* 
efthe earliest souices ■ (>knr Ticist {lauding, adj.) , 
Nicholas .\ u'klfby, 'Ills ^otiius would have bustc'd ’ ; 
Martin ('huzzlnnt. Keep cool, .bdterson . . . 
don't bust ' ; Tiro < 'iftcs, ‘ Bust me if 1 don't think 
he’d been a drinkin;; ' 

bust, n. A troll! , siiree, drmkintt-bout : esp. us 
go on the bust, on;.:. [ 1800) U.S., ac'climatised c-a. 

1880. Cf. burst 2. In e, a burglary: ca. ISoO- 
1910. See also bUTSt, n., 1, 

bust, V. I'o bust ; c'xplode : sol. except when 
joc'ularly chdiberate. Diekcm.s, 1898.--2, To put 
out of breath : from ea. 1870. Phg. in Taking Out 
the Paby, a broadside ballad of ca. 1880.—9. Jii c. 
(oec. a.s burst), to rob a house, v.t., rarely v.i. ; al.M), 
V.I., to inform to the jioliee, whcnco the vlil. n., 
busting. Both C, 19 20, the latter ob.—4, To de¬ 
grade a non-commissioned oflicer : military coll. : 
late C. 19-20. 

bust ! Dash it ! : New' Zealunclers’ : C. 20. 
Also bust it ! Cf. bust me, q.v. 

bust, all in a. \ C'ry excited ; Iowct clas.s(‘>' 
(— 1929). Manehon. 

’•'bust, do a. To' lireak into a jilace : C. 20 c, 
Charles K. Leach. Cf. bust, v., 9. 

bust-maker. A w omaniser; a seducer. Low 
f'oll.: (!. 19. Ex the boaorn's enlargement in 

Jiregnaney and punning the S.E. sen.se. 

bust me ! A mild oath : non-aristoeratic : 1859, 
Dickens. Also bust it!, bust you (or ye.r) / 


bust up. (Or hyjihenatod.) A great quarrel, 
‘ row or excitement : 1899, Kipling ; coll, now on 
verge of S.E. (O.K.O. Sup.) 

busted, or gone bust. Ruined : roll. ; late 
C. 19 20. Lyell. 

buster, burster. A small new loaf; a large- bun. 
Until ea. IHotj, the form is gen. burster: aff<-i, 
buster. Burster oeeiirs in Monerirjf s 'J'oni and 
Jerry, buster in 11., 1st ed., and ilmdhy’s Cheap 
Jaek. Ob.—2. {Buster only : )Aii\llimLr of su 
perior size or astounding nature - orig. (— 18;")0). 
U.S., anglicised ea. 1859 (witni-'S H , l.-t ed.), e.g 
in Oic-kens’.s Orc<7< Krpeelations. .‘5. In e ,a burglar; 
c-a. 184r)-1910.— i. A spre-e, rarc-ly exei-pl in in for a 
buster, cletermiiif-d on or ready for a sprc-c : orig. 
U.S. ; from ea. 1858 in England (cf. bust, n.) ; ob.-— 
5. Ib'iK-e, a clashing fellow ; low' : from ea, 18bf>; 
ol). <). (Australian) a .«outherly g;ile with mueh 
sand cir dust, c-sp. at Sydney : eolb, from ca. 1880. 
Mueh earlier and more- gen. a.s southerly busier. Cf. 
brickfielder.—l. A pieei- of bread and butter: 
seboolboys’; C. 20. Cf. si-iis!- 1, Gen. in pi.—’8 
((bm. burster ) ‘ A very siic-i-essful day or sea.son ’ • 

graft<‘r.s' : from ca. 1880. idiilij) .Allmgliam, f 
jaek, 1994. Ex sense 2. 

buster, a. Adv. jfollow-,- Uffer]\ : low; ca. 
1885-P.>10. Sc-e quotation at molroiriug. 

buster, come a. To fall, or Ik- thrown, heavily 
from a hor.se : coll. : Australian f— 1888). 

buster, old. See old buster. - busters. See 
buster, 7. 

bustle. A drc'.ss-imju'ovcr. lR‘ec)r(led in 1788 
and yin-sumably eoll. lor a few \ (‘ars bc-forc- becom¬ 
ing S.E., us in Diekmis. Miss Mitforcl, Trolloyie.- 
2. Monc-y ; from ea. 1810. At lirst e., but fairly 
gen., low s. by ea. IStUl ; ob. Vaux, Hotten. 

bustle, V. To confuse ; pn-rplc-x : eolb, from ca. 
1850. Cf. the transitive S.iL souses. 

Busy. See Bizzy. 

■^busy, oec*. busy fellow. A detec tive : : C. 2o ; 

mostly Amerienn. lulgar \Vallaec'’.s i-nnie stitric-s , 
Charles E. IvC-aeh. 

busy,get. To liecome active : eolb: L^.S. (PtOoi, 
angliei.sed by 1910. O.E.l). (Sup ). 

busy as a bee iu a treacle-pot. Verv busy : eolb 
(- 1929). Manehon. 

busy as a heu with oue chick. Anxiou.s; fiK>sy ; 
ludicrously proud : C. 17-20 (ob.) ; proverbial eoll. 
Shirley. 1092 ; (irose. 

busy as the devil in a high (in mid (’. RC20, often 
in a gale of) wmd. In a gn-at tlurrv : low col). ; 
from ea. 1780 ; oh. (Jrose, 2nd ed. 

busy-sack. A c-arpe-t-bag : eoll. ; from ea. 18(50 ; 
ob. H.,9rdeci. ('f. Anierieaii c/rip-.9acA'. 

but, for that, after it is uot unlikely, impossible, 
et.e., IS sol. : from ea. ItlbO.—2. bat, exprc'ssing 
‘ mere surpri.se or rec-ognilicm of something unex- 
]K‘cted ', as in ‘ 1 say ! but you had a narrow' escaj>e,’ 

‘ Exeu.se* me* ! but you have smut cm your nose,' is 
c^oll. : from c'a. 1850.--9. For the eonjuiietive hut 
that generat('.s a redundant nc-gativc* (for but 
properly that . . . not), see Eowh-r. —4. When 
plaec'd at the end of a sc-ntc-nee, a.s hoirever often is, 
but is coll, verging on sob : C. 20. E.g. ‘ I didn’t do 
It but ! ’ 

but . . . however, where C'itlu'r hut or however 
(not both) IS iu*t‘ded, is eataehre.stie : mid-C. 19-20. 
E owh'r. 

but what. In e.g. ‘ I don't know' but what . . .’, 
^^but that. Coll,: C. 19-20; earlier, S.E. 
(Fowler.) 
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butch. To be a buloher, act as or like a butcher. 
In late C. 18-early ID, 8.E. ; thereafter, and still, 
dial. ; but in non-dial, circuinstanet's it is, from ca. 
1900, coll. (ef. buttle, q.v.) : so too with the vbl.n. 
hutching. 

butcha. A baby, a yonn^j: child : Anrrlo-Indian 
(— 1804). 11., :5rd ed. ; Mnnelion. Ex iinidustam. 

butcher. The kini' m ])layii]^-cards. t)ri<j:., ea. 
1850, and, thourjh ob., still inaiidy public-house s. 
Of. bitch, n., 4.— 2. Ntout (fl)o drink) : jaiblie- 
hoiises’: from ca. 1800. Wuri'. Jlutchers are 

often fat.—-d. In C.W., ( X ( 1 . 19 c. : a medical 
officer,—4. A slop-master; artisans’: ca. 18,50- 
1900. IMayhew. 

butcher ! IVIid-C. 18 e.uly ]‘b nautical and mili¬ 
tary : a jocular comment, (on n«M‘d ot fileedmy) 
when a c-omrad<“ falls doun, (Irosc-, Isl cj. 

butcher about. To main' a dm ; humbn^^ or fool 
about. Wellington (’ollepe ; late 19 1*1), ob. 
IVrhajis a euphemism for h**gcr about. 

butcher and bolt. Set' bolt, butcher and. 
butchering, arlj. and adv. Far ; much ; gr(“al(ly); 
low: from ea. 1870,- ob. l’].g. ‘a buteluTing siirht 
too forward ’ (J, tWeenuood). Of. bloody and other 
Mohmees. llaumann. 

butcher’s. >S( e butcher’s hook, 
butcher’s bill. The (‘asualty list of a battle, esp. 
of those kdled : coll. (— 1881). Occ. for the mone¬ 
tary cost of a \sar ; eoll. (— 1887). If this term, in 
either sensi', is einploye(l sarea.stically and indig¬ 
nantly, It IS then, for all its eyiiK'i.sm, rather S.E. 
than I'oll. 

butcher's dog, be or lie like a. To ‘ lie bv tin' beef 

without touching it; a simile oflen ap[»licab]<' to 
married men', Clrose, I'nd I'd. Low coll.: late 
C. 18 early 

butcher’s (hook). A look : rhyming a. ; late 
C. 19 L*(). li. & P.— 2. (-\<lj.) Angry: Au.s- 
tralian rhyming .s. : C. -0. On crook and gen., u.s 
sense 1, in abbr. form. 

butcher’s horse by his carrying a calf so well, that 
must have been a. A c.]). jest at the t^xpense of an 
awkward rider. So Grose, 2nd ed. ; Pay, in Krig- 
lish ITorcrhs, 2nd ed,, 1G78, givTs it in a slightly 
different form. Coll.: C. 17-20; ob, 

butcher’s jelly. Injured meat : lower classes' : 
1887. The Standard, vSept. 24 (E.l).T).). 

butcher’s meat. Meat had on credit and not yet 
paid for : late C, 18-19 jocular punning the S.E. 
sense of the phrase, Grose, 3r(l ed, 

butcher’s mourning. A whiti; liat with a black 
mourning hat-haml: from ca. 18G0 ; ob. H., .'Ird 
ed. Apparently ox buteher.s’ distaste for black 
hats. 

[butler-English. ‘ The broken Engli.sh spoken by 
native servants in the .Madras Presidency . . . 
thus ] tflluig “ I will tell ” ; / done tell = “I 
have told ; done come — “ actually arrived ” . . .’ 
Masters as well as servants used it : C. 18-20 ; ob, 
by 1903. ^'ule & Purnell.] 
butler’s grace. A ‘ thank-you ’ but no money; 
coll, : 1609, Melton ; f by 17i)U. Apperson. 

butt. A buttock ; also the buttocks : low coll, in 
C. 19-20 after being, in C. 15-17, 8.E. (Also dial, 
and U.S. coll.) 

butt in. To interfere ; interrupt : v.i. V.t., 
butt into, rare. From ca. 1895 ; eoll. >, by 1920, 
S.E. 

butt-notcher. A sniper: military: 1916-18. 

F. & Gibbons. Ex the tally of his victims kept by 
notches on his rifle-butt. 


butteker. A shop ; lafe C. 18-19. I’rob. ex Fr, 
boutique or Sp. bodega. Cf. butt then, q.v. 

butter. An inch of buttiT : G. 18-19 Cambridge. 
E.g. in pi., ‘Send me a roll and two butters,’ 
Grose who, in 2nd ed., corrects the ().rfoid of the 1st. 
—2. F'ulsorne flattery, unctuous praise, ‘ soft st*ap 
From en. 1820; coll, lilucku'ood'^ Magazine, 1823, 
‘ You have been daubed over by the dirty butter of 
his apfilause.’ Cl. tlu* slightly earli(*r butterxng-up. 

butter, V. In c. and iow', to inereasi' the stakes at 
every game or, in dicing, at every throw : ea. J<il»0- 
J840. P.E. : Grosi'.—2. J‘’iatt('r. f>r praisr, une- 
tiioiisly or fulsonu'ly. Coll.; from lali* (.k 10, 
C'onaiX've, in the day of the World, 1700: ‘The 
squire tliat's buttenal si ill is sure to be undoiH'.’ 
Coll.: S.E. by 18.50.—3. ‘To cheat or defr.-iud in ft 
smooth or filausible manner \yl Neic ('anting Dirt., 
1725: e. : C. IS -4. To whip; from ea. 1820; 
ob. (d'li. ns battf /yd, ppl. j)a> a\ e.- 5 'I'oiuiss 
(a eat(h); enJa-t ; ISltl. Lewis. Ex butt*r- 
jinqers. 

butter and cheese of, make. 4'o humbug; be¬ 
wilder; (’.17: eoll. ('i. i\v. Tvpcveo'. (C.L.D.) 

butter-and-eggs. 'The feat ot butler anda-gs 
consists in go mu down tlie [Iro/.en | slide on one to, it 
and beating witli tlie lu'cl and t(K> oi the othi'r at 
short intervals,’ Macnnllan Magaznu, Onn., 1862, 
('oil. Cl. knockitu) at the cobhlrr's door, q.v.—2. ,V 
jiopular, i.e. (u hen not sol.) eoll.. naim' for tlowi’rs of 
two shades ot yellow, eqi. loadllax and nareissus ; 
from ea. 1770. (S.O.D.) 

butter-and-eggs trot. A short jig-troi eoll.; 
mid (’. Is I'arly 19. 17x marki't women's gait. 

Gros<‘. 3rd e l. 

butter-bag or-box. A Dutchman: C. 17 early 
19. J>ekkf‘r and Ji.F. have thi' latter, llowolJ the 
former. ? ex Holland as a formi'ily important 
biitO'r-produeing eounlrv. or rather ex ‘the uri'at 
qnuntity of liutter eaten by peojile of that count rv 
(iro.se, ist ed. 

butter-boat, empty the. To lavish eoiri])!im('ni.s. 
also, to battle. Coll. : from early IStiO’.s. A 
butter-boat, is a table ve.s.sel m whuh one sciwe.s 
nielfi'd buttir. 

butter-box. A full-lined C'oa.stme: brig: nautical 
eoll.. orig. (— 1840) U.S. ; ariglieiM'd ea. 1850 ; ob. 
Powen.- -2. A Dutch ship or seaman ; nautical 
eoll.: C. 19 20; ob. Ibid. Vi. biitlcr-hag, i\.\. - 
3. See ‘Fops’ in Addenda.—1. See ‘ ile;;i()nal 
names ’ in .Aildenda. 

butter-chum. A turn (on Dm* stage): music- 
halls'rhyming s. (— 1909). Ware. 

butter-coloured beauties. ‘ A do/a n or so palo 
yi'Ilow motor-cabs’ appearing in 1897; Lwiidon : 
1897. Ware. Cf. margarine yiie.f.sT.f. 

butter dear, don’t make. A jape addressed to 
patient anglers : mid-tk 18 f>arJy It). Grost*. The 
origin of the phrase is (fortunately, 1 susjieel) 
ohseurt;. 

butter-fingered. Apt fo let tilings, esp. (1841) a 
hall, slip from one's hand : eoll. iMeri'dith m Tvan 
Harrington. Ex : 

butter-fingers. One who lets things, (‘sp, a hall, 
slip from ins grasyi. (doll. ; Dickens, J837 ; Jlood, 
J857, ‘ Flo was a slovenly player, and went among 
the cricket lovers by the sobriquet of butter-fingers.’ 

butter-flap. A trap, i.e. a light carriage : rhym¬ 
ing H. (- 1873). (Jb.—Also (- 1859), but ] by 
1870, a cap. 11., Ist ed. Cf. baby pap. 

butter-mouth. A Dutchman: fiejorative colL; 
mid-C. Cf. hutter-bag, q.v. 
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Butter-Nut. A soldier in tho Southern Army in 
the American Civil War : IHG.'l and soon anglicised. 
Kx the brownish-grey uniform. 

butter one’s bread on both sides. To l>o wask ful. 

Coll. ; from ca. JbbO. 

butter-print. A child, esp. if dlegilimate: 
I'letchcr, IGIO; f by J80U. Cf. buttercup. 
(O.E.D.) 

butter-queen and -whore. A scolding buttcT- 
veman : coll. ; n'sji. C. 17 (11. M(n( ), late (.’. lG-18 
(Nashc, T. Ihydgcs). 

butter-slide. A very slif»f)crv ice slide : chil¬ 
dren s coll. ; lat('C\ 19 1^0. (Jollin.son. 

butter the fish. To win at cards ; from ca. 1920. 
Manchon. 

butter upon bacon. Extravagance; cxtraiagant ; 
done .stic t oil (-- 1909). War(>. 

butter-weight. Cood nu'n.surt': ca. 17.‘10 1900. 
(^)ll. Swift. 1799, ‘ Yet wliy slioiild wc be lac'd so 
strait ? I ni give my monarch butfiT-ucn/ht.’ 
(().E.l).) E.v b.-w., forminiy 18 (or more) ounce.s to 
tin* poinui. 

butter when iCs hot, it will cut. Of a kmfo i hat is 
l)lijn1. (’oil. from ca. 1 S(K). 

butter will stick on his bread, no. !!<• is alway.s 
nrihickv : C. 17-19; coll. E.E. , Ncott. Wiili 
clxivf .' C, k; 17. 

butter would not melt in one’s mouth, (look) as if. 
(To Hccrn) dennirc. Coll, iroiii tlic 1.790*8; Tals- 
gravc (O.E.D.), I.(atinicr, Scdlcy, »Swift, Srott, 
9’hackcray. In rclci-cnc(' to women, Sudt and 
Orosc add: yet, 1 V'urront you, chu se iro'.ld not 
choke her, tljf mcaruriL; of whicli mu.st be hit to the 
reader w ho ill look at cheese. 

buttercup. A chdd. A pet name : coll. Mrs. 
Lynn Linton. 1877. I’roni ca. Ihtio ; ob. 

buttered bums). A nu,stress : ^a. 1G70 90, as in 
W. ('ullcn, Iti"!*. in rctcrcncc to Loui^t* do (^uc- 
roiiaillc. -2. (In C. 19 20 only buttered bun.) 
A harlot .submitting sexually to .several, or more, 
men in (puck hucccsmou : late C. 17-20; slightly 
ob. Ji.K. ; Oro.'^c. l.st <*(!., ‘One lying with a 
woman that ha.s just Iain with another man, i.s said 
to have a buttvred bun.' -ik (buttered bun.) ‘A 
Man pretty much in Lupior A Mew ('antiny J>icl., 
172.7: low ■ ea. 172w (ill.—4. See ‘ Diijicsi’ in 
Addiuida. IMatthew.s, howi'vcr, may err in dis- 
tingui.^liing It from .siuisc 9. 

butterfly. A river barge : nautical ; from ca. 
1870; ob. Ironical.—2. 'I’lie rcins-guard afh.xcd to 
the top of a han.som cab • cabmcn'.s, from ca. 1S70 ; 
ob. Coll.; in C. 20. kS.E. 

butterfly boat. A paddle (e.sp. if excursion) 
steamer: nautical: mul-(.k 19 20. IJowcn. Ex 
t he ‘ w mg-. . --2. lienee, a eros.s-Channel leave boat 
(('sj). Southampton Lc Havre) : military: 1915-18. 
F. & (libbons. 

buttering-up. Eulsome llattt'rv or jiraisi* : coll., 

< a. 1815-GO. Tom Moore, 1819, ‘ This buttenng-up 
against th<‘ grain '. 

buttery. Addicted to excessive flattery : from 
( a. 1810 ; coll, [la.ssing to S.E, Cf. butter, v., 2.-— 
2. Tho adj. to butter-jingers, q.v. : cricketers’ coll. : 
18G4. Ivowis. 

buttery Benjie. A yeotlLsh ITniversitiea 8. 
synonym for bejan, q.v. : from ca. 1840 ; ob. 

"'buttiken. A shop: e. (— 1857); f by 1890. 
'Ducangei Anglicus.’ While ken a place, butti 
prob. “ Er. boutique. 

[buttie in Collinaon is Northern dial, rather than 
coll. (A piece of bread and butter.)] 


butting. An obscure C. 16 endearment: coll. 
Sketon. Perhaps cognate with bunting. 

buttinski. An inquisitive person : Australian 
(— 192G) and English (— 1999). Jicc Doone. Ex 
U.S. pun on Iratt in. 

buttinski, v.i. To interrupt, esp. when one’s 
presfuiec is undesired : New Zealand soldiers’ : 1915. 

buttle. To act or serve as a butler ; in C. 20 coll. 
Earlier, dial. Cf. t suttle e\ fojtler. 

*buttock. A low wlioK : ca. lGG(j-1830: o. 
Head, Mliadwell, H.E., Gro.^e. 

buttock and tongue. A shreu. C. 18-19. 
? punning c. buttock and twang (late C. 17~early 19), 
a common jirostitute but no thief (also a doivn 
buttock and nham. file, (;Jrose, 1st ed.) and jx-rliayis 
glancing at c. buttock and Jlie (late C. 17-early 19 : 
ICE.), a prostitute that is also a pickpocket ; if m 
the latter e. j)hrast> sham is inserted before/de, the 
sense of the former e. jihrase is obtained. 

buttock and trimmings. See rump and dozen, 
buttock-ball. A dance attended by prostitutes, 
J»w^ toll. : late C. i7-<ariy 19. Tom Brown. 1087. 
Cf. ba'lurn-rancum. See buttock. —2. Human 

(oition: late C. lH-(‘arly 19. Grose, 1st ed. 
H'tc the reference is doubly anatomical. 

buttock-banqueting. HarioLr\ : coll.: C. IG- 
earl\ 17. 

buttock-broker. A }»r(» ' Un ss ; the proprietn'SSor 
manager of a brolliel; a match-maker. Lati* C. 17- 
early 19; low. B.E.. Grose. In tlie first two 
.sens<'.s, buttock --- a harlot, in tin.* third a cheek of the 
po^t'Tiors. 

buttock-mail. A fine imposed fur fornication : 
Scottish fx jonitivccoll. : (J. lG-19. Lyndesuy, Scott. 

buttockmg-sbop. A low brotlid; low; C. 19. 
Lex. Hal. Al.'.o buttockxng-ken : c. : C. 19. 

^button. A shilling: good, ca. 1840-1900; 
counterfeit, from ea. 1780; orig. e., then low; t- 
Grose, Jst (‘(i. Cf. Brummagem buttons. —2. An 
illicit decoy of any kind : from ea. 1840; c. and 
low. Mayhew.—•9. A baby's jKUiis : low : C. 19-20. 

♦button, V. Dcioy, v.t. ; v.i., a(‘t as an enticcr in 
swindles. Erorn ca. 1840; ob. (’. and low. Cf. 
button. 11 ., 2. 

button, have lost a ; be a button short. To be 

slightly crazy: proletarian; late C. 19-20; ob 
F. A H., revised. 

button, not to care a (brass). Not to care at all. 
Coll.: C. 15-20. Vi. rap. 

button, take by the. To button-hold. C. 19 2o. 
Coll., soon S.E. 

button-boy. A pag(' : coll. ; from t a. 1875. Cf. 
boy in buttons. 

button-bung. A button tlntT: ‘old', sa}.N 
F. & H. ; prob. C. 17. 

button-bU(r)ster. A low comedian : tlieatrieal, 
from ea. 1870 ; ob. H is tJie audience that suffers. 

button-catcher. A tailor: mostly nautical: 
from ea. 1870; ob. Cf. snip. 

button-hole. Abbr. button-hole JIower{s) or bon- 
qud. Recorded in 1879. Coll.--2. TIk' I'emale 
pudend : low : mid-C. 19-20. Hence button-hole 
worker, working, penLs, coition, and buttonhole 
factory, a brothel, a lied. 

button-hole, V. To button-hold, i.e. to catch hold 
of a |X‘rsoii by a button and detain him, unwilling, 
in conversation. Orig. (— 18G2) coll., in C. 20 S.E. 
and displacing button-hold. 

button-hole, take one down a ; occ. take a b.-h. 
lower. To humiliato ; to de-coneeit: coll. : from 
late C. 16. Shakespeare. 
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button-holer. A tedious detainer in conversa¬ 
tion : ('. L'O ; coll., soon to > JS.K. —2. A button¬ 
hole flower: coll. A])}), first in Punch, Nov. 21), 
J884 (O.M.I).). 

button loose, (have) a. (To be) silly, crazy, 
sli^ditly mad : mditary : C. 20, F. I'c (Jibbons. 
Ex buttons on one, q.v, 

Button-Maker, the. King; George III: London 
nickname : ca. 17()iVi800. Wai't*. 

button on, have a. To be despomb'nt; tem¬ 
porarily dcprcssi'd. Tailors', from < a. J8()(); ob. 

button on to. To get hold of (a jxrson), to button¬ 
hole (him) ; to cultivate (his) company : 11U)4, 
Charh's Turley, rerhajis ex butto)iIiole (v.)-f 
cotton on to. 

button-pound. Money, esj). cash : pro\inci.al s., 
ca. 1840-11)00. Extant m dial., whence prob. it 
came. 

button short, be a. See button, have lost a. 
button up. To refrain from admitting a loss or 
disaftpomtrnent ; coll.; from ca. 181)0. Ex U.S. 
Stock-broking (1841). 

*buttoner. A decoy (st'c button, v.); c. >, ca. 
1870, low; from ea. IS.'IO. Ob. Brandon; 
filarhcood's Magazine, 1841 ; Cornhill Magazine, 
1802. 

buttons. A page ; cull.: 1848, Thackeray. Ex 
numerous jacki't-buttons, ('f. boots. —2. Tlie war¬ 
den or superintendent: work-houses’ (— 1887). 
Baumann. 

buttons, boy in. A page : from ca. 1855 ; coll, 
until C. 20, will'll S.E. 

buttons !, dash my. A coll, and often jocular 
exclamation of surjirise or vexation; ca. 1840- 
1914. (O.E.D.) 

buttons, have a soul above. To be, actually or in 
presumption only, superior to one’s position : coll.; 

C. 19-20. Adumbrated in (Viiman, 1795, luminous 
in Marryat and Thackeray. 

buttons, it is in one’s. One is bound to succeed : 
coll.: late G. 10-18. kShakespeare, 1598, ‘’Tis in 
his buttons, he will carry ‘t.’ O.E.D. 

buttons, one’s arse or breech makes. Also make 
buttons (C. 17 -19). To look or be sorry, sad, in 
great fear: coll.; inid-Ck 10-early 19, Gabriel 
Harvey, captious critic, laborious versifier, and 
patterning jirosateur; playw^right Middleton ; 
Grose, .‘Ird ed., ‘ Elis a-se makes buttons,’ he is 
ready to befoul himself through fear; in Ain*^- 
worth’s Latbi Diet., 1808, we find his tail maketh 
buttons (O.E.D.). Apperson. Ex buttons, the 
excreta of sheep, 

buttons (on or on one), not to have all one’s. To 

be slightly mad ; weak-minded. Mid-G, 19-20; 
ob. H., 2nd ed. In dial, the allirmatu^c form, 
indicative of great shrewdness, is common. 

buttons on, put one’s. To ' bet one’s shirt ’ t>n ; 
hence, to trust absolutely in : military (— 1923). 
Manchon. 

butty. A comrade, a mate ; a policeman's 
assistant (t). Coll, and dial. : from ea. 1859. 
Henry Kingsley, 1859. Ehtln'r from raining, where 
butty a middleman, or from Romany booty-pal, 
a fellow' workman, or, most prob., ex WarwieLshire 
butty, a fi'llow servant or labourer (Rev. A. 
Macaulay, History of Clayhrook, 1791). See esp, 
O.EkD., r. & il,, and Words! at ‘ Terms of 
Address ’ ; also Irwin. 

buvare. Any drinkable: Parlyaree and low: 
from ca. 1840. Cf. beuxire, q.v. 

buzie. An occ. variant oi baksheesh, q.v. 


Buxton limp. * The hobbling walk of invalids 
taking the waters’: Society, esfi. at Buxton: 
188.‘E-ea. 1890. Ware. On AUxandra limy, (pv. 

buy. A ])urchaso : an opportunity to pureha.se : 
Stock E^xehange coll. : from ca. 1925. In Tune 
and Tide, Scjit. 8, 1934, ‘Securitas’ writes thus; 
‘ [Anglo-Diitch ruhbcrj looks . . , one ol the 
soundest of the solid buys, as opjiosed to the 
exciting gamhles, in the market.’ 

buy, v. To incur, hear, receive, he ‘ landed w ilh ’ 
(something unpleasant) with one’s ryes open or very 
credulously : C. 20. Cf. ask for it.--"2. To wangli' 
(something): military; 1915; ob, E\ & Gibbons. 
*buy a brush. See brush, buy a. 
buy a prop I The marki't is fiat (with no suj) 
port); Stock E'xchangc, ca. 1880 1900. 
buy a pup. Set' pup, buy a. 
buy a white horse. To stpiandcr money : nau 
tical : late C. JO 20. Bowen. Ex the tlccting 
N})lt'!idour of a ‘ while horse ' wavt*. 

buy and sell. To f»c(ray fura bribe ; coll, verging 
on S.E. : C. 18 19.- 2. To bi' far tf>o clever for (a 
pt'Fson) : coll. : ('. 20. 

buy, on the. Actively buying : commercial coll. : 
1929; earlier in r.S.A, (().Ekl). Sup.) 

buy it I, I'll. Tell me tht' answer or catch : c.j) : 
from ca. 1905. J'k\ buy, v., 1. tj.v. 

buy money. To bet lieavdv on a favounit 
racing: C. 20. E^lx the short odils. (G.E.l>. Sup.) 

buy one’s boots in Crooked Lane and one’s stock¬ 
ings in Bandy-Legged Walk. To have crooked (»r 
liandy Icg.s : a mid C. l8 early 19 c.p. tfro.se, 
3rd ed. 

buy one’s thirst. To pay for a drink : U.S., 
anglici.scd 111 1884; virtually t by 1909. Ware. 

*buy oneself out. To g<‘t oncst'H discharged : 
.Australian e. : 1932. 7'he M(/bourne Age, Ajiril 29. 
Ironic. 

*buyer. A ‘ fence a receiver : C. 20 c < diaries 
E. Lt'ach. 

buz(z). A parlour and a public house game, in 
which the players fount 1. 2, 3, 4, etc., with buz{z) 
substitutt'd for seven and any multqile thereof: 
coll., then, by J!)0t), S.E. E'roni ca. J8(>(); ob. 
Mi.ss AlJcott, Little IJ oi/o/i, J8l>8. 2. (tit'n, the 

buzz.) In c., the picking of pockets : late (!. 18- 
early 19. Cf, buzz, v., 2.- -3. A rumour: naval 
coll. : late C. 19 20. Bowen. Eix ob. S.E. buzz, 
a busy or jH-rsistent rumour. 

buz(z), v.t. Dram (a bottle or decanter) to the 
last droj). Coll.: late C. 18-19, Germ in Grose, 
1785; clearly in The (Jentlenwn s Magazine, 1795; 
.Monenefi ; 'rhackcray. ? booze, corrupted. See 
huzza. In C. 19, to share cijually the last of a 
bottle of w'liK', when there is not a full glass for each 
person.—2. V.i. and t., to jfick pockets ; Irom ea. 
1800: c., then—ea, 1800—low. Whenct' the late 
C. 18—19 e. terms, buz{z)-man, buz{z) ghak, buzz- 
bloke or -cove, and buzz-nap per, a jiickpocki't.— 
[buzz, v.] 3. To cast fonibiy, throw swiftly; 

coll.: 1893, Kipling, ‘Dennis bu'/zzed his carbine 
after liini, and it caught him on the back of bis 
head ’ (O.E.D. Suji.).- -4. To pass by, esp, buzz the 
bottle : LTiiiversity : C. 20.—5. Often buzz off. To 
depart; esp. to depart quickly ; from ca. 1905. 
Edwin Jfiigh, The Cockney at Home, 1914. 

buzz-box. A motor-ear: from ca. 1930. {The 
Passing iShow, May 12, 1934.) 

’*'buz(z)-faking. Pocket-picking. C. 19 c. War* 
has buz-faker. 

*buz(z)-gloak. Sec buzz, v., 2. 
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♦buz(z)-mail. Soc buzz, v., 2.—2. More 

however, an informer: c. (— 1804). II., .‘{rd i-d. 

buzz>nagger, A too talkative person : military : 
C. 20. ^ (JihhoriH. 

*buz(z)-nappers’ academy. A seliool for the 

training of thieves: late (■. IH-mid-lO e. (leorf^o 
Parker, 1781 ; see, e.p;., Oliver Twist. 

♦buz(z)-napper’s kinchin. A watchman : late 
C. 18 early 10 e. (Irose, 2nd lal. 

buzzoff. Sec buzz, V., r». An oee. variant is 

away. 

buZZ-waK(K)on. A hulro phder, 'attaining a 
hi)^h speed with an aeroj)lane engine aiul j)rop<“Iler ’ : 
naval: lOlti. Boiwii. -2. A niDforear: 102.'j, 
Manehon. 

buzza. An eiirlv f()i ;'i of to buzz. H< ns(‘ 1 : late 
(’. 18 ordy. (Irose, 1st m 1 : ‘'fo huzza one is to 

ehallene(‘ him lo jxiin out all the w me in the hottle 
into Ills undeftakinj; to drink it i.e. the 

whoU' of the win<‘. ‘should it prove more than the 
f'lass would hold ; eoininonly said to one who 
hesitates to drink a l»ottle tliat is nearly out ’. In 
tlu' dr<i ed., })»• adds : ‘ Some deiive it from houze all, 
i.e. drink it all.' 

buzzard. A Stujml, ignorant, foolisli, cullihle 
person; 14 10, extant in dial. B.K ei\esa.''S., 
S.O.D. as S Ik ; prol). it wavered hetw* n roll, and 
S.ik Ix fore it _ ■ dial. Often, in ('. 18-20, in form 
hlintl buzzard. K\ tmzzard, a uselt'ss hawk. 

buzzed, be. To he killed: military: late 1014; 
oh., I', lit Oihhons. Kx the hu/z of a hullet. 

buzzer. A whisperer of Ht’andal and eossip: 
(’. 17 18: coll. Shakespeare - "2. A pa kpoeket: 
from ea. 18do ; e. ami low ; oh ('f huz napper. 
I'A buzz, V,. 2.- Ik A motor-ear: non-aristoeratie : 
IhOS {\\ are) ; I hy 1020. --I. :\ sij^malh'r hy Mor.se : 
military eoll. : from ea. lOlO. Ik .V Oihhons.— 
o. .V wii<les> ratine; naval: from ea. 1022. 
Bow en. 

*buzzinp, Pocket {uekiiie : e. (— 1S12). Vuiix. 
See buzz, v.. 2. 

buzzy. t'ra/.y : ea. 188(I 1011. F. Brett Vouiui, 
in that Jiedbiki, 1020, ‘Ladsiiki' poses and hieh- 
elass mimic and scenery that send^ you hu/zy ’ (a 
deseiiption of Bimsiaii halKd). Lit., makine one's 
head hu/./.. 

|by occurs in many oaths, st roru; or (e,^. by golly) 
mild, hla.'Jphemous or ludicrous or innoeuou.sly 
senseless. Althou;.;h many of t lu'se are neithiT s. 
nor coll., some of the funny or witty ones are eoll. 
or 8 : e.ff. by the jumping Moses, by the living jingo, 
by my bootlaces. TTie [isyclioloey of oaths is akm to 


that of B., but that fact does not make an oath 
noccflsarily s. So<3 Words ! ; also Slang ; also, mp., 
Robert Graves, Lars Porsena, 1027.] 

by (properly agential) is in C. 20 iiseil more and 
more for the mendy instrunumtal with ; it is a pity 
that this u.seful distinelion—L. a{b) and cinn—'iH dis- 
appearin/^.—2. Jn South African eoll. : late (k 19- 
29. K.^j. ‘ He is hy’, he is in, ‘the house.’ Ex 

JDuteh big, by, with, in. I’etfman. 

by and by. I’n sently; soon. C. 10-29; coll., 
but S.E. (tlioueli not dii.oiified) after ea. 1799. 

by the byfe). Incidentally. Jn (oiiversation 
only. C. 18-2<J; coll. S.E. So, too, by the. 
wag. 

by the wind. In difficultle.s ; sliort of money : 
(k 19 29 (oh.), naul i(‘al. 

by-blow. A hu'-tard : late (k 10 29 ; eoll. till ca. 
18t)<l, then S.E. Uohert Browning, ‘ A drah s hrat, 
a beggar’s bye-blow '. VA. ; 

by-chop. A bastard: ('. 17 18; eoll. Ben 
.btn.son. Cf. : 

by-scape. A lamtard : mid-C. 17 ; coll, verging 
on S.E. Cf. : 

by-slip. A bastard : late C. 17 18; coll soon 
S.E. ‘ LTigraeious hy-.slip.^ , Hacket. 1092, m the 
Li/c of William om* of the great hiograj)hi(“'. 

bye ! or ’bye ! (iood-hyc ' : C. 29 coll. Henry 
Handel Richardson, in The Mew Statesman and 
Mat ion, March 21, 1924. 

bye-bye. A souml made to induce slec'j) in a 
t'hild : coll. : C. 17- 2tt. Hence go to byrdjye, orig. 
an imjierativi'. > go to sleej), fall asleep ; go to 
Ix-’d : (k 19-29 ; ('oil. In C. 29, often go {to) bye- 
byes. 

bye-bye! Good-l»ye ! Ck 18 29; eoll. Re- 
conh'd in 1799. 

bye-byes ! Good-liye ! But go to bye-byes i.s to 
go to slc('{). C. 29. B>ot]i occur, ('.g., in 11. A. 
\'aeh<'ll, Martha Tniny, 1924. 

bye-commoner. One who mistakenly thinks ho 
can ho.\ : pugilistic ; ea. l82tt 59. ‘Jon Bee’, 
1822. Ex commoner, 2. 

by(e)-drink or -drinking. A drink, gen. stronger 
than tea, at itther than nu'al-tiimxs. Erom ea. 1709 ; 
eoll.. hut S.E. in (k 19-29 ; oh. 

bymeby. St e bimeby. 

Byngboys,the. The Canadian troops : Canadian 
military: 1917 IS, Ex Lord Byng, commanding 
them in 1917, and ‘Tlu* Bing Boys Are Here', a 
very popular revue. F. »&: Gilibons ; B. & P. 

hjrte. S(‘e bite, of which it is a fri queiit C. 17-18 
Bjx'llmg. 


C 


’•‘C or c. Ahhr. of racing o. cop, v., q.v.—2, But 
with the C is put against that liorst' of which, luxsides 
tlu* favourite, hookies should be Careful ; (k 29. 

C.B. A oonlinement to barracks: military j. : 
>, in C. 29, also coll. Ex Confuu'd to Barracks. 

C.H. A conqtu'ring hero: eoll.; Nov., 1882; 
t by 1915. Wari*. Ex the freqiu'iit playing, to 
soldi(Ms returiu'd from the Egypt ian \\'ar, of* See the 
Conquering Ri'ro Comes.’ (Like hero in the G.W., 
Ck//. soon > derisive among the soldiers.) 

C.M.A.R. (, the). The Royal Army Medical Corps, 
the reversed initials representing ‘ can't manage a 
rifle ’ : a jocular e.p. of 1915-18. F. k Gibbons. 


C.o.d. (or C.O.D.), a or that's a. A military 
e.p. applied to a heavy gun just fired : 1915-18. 
1’. & Gibbons. I.e. ‘ there would lie the deuce 
to pay '—cash On delivery—when the shell 
lamb'd. 

e.p. or e.p. A eiipliemistie abbr. (— 1923) of 
c**t-pensioner, q.v. Manehon. 

C.-T. See cock-teaser. 

C.T.A. The police : circus and showmen’s : from 
ca. 1899. Origin ? 

C3. Inferior; highly unfit: coll.: 1915-]-. Ex 
th(‘ G.W. classification of physical fitness, C3 being 
the lowest.—2. A ‘ bradbury ’ (q.v'.) ; military (esp. 
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Australian) in O.W. Ex the emaciated figure of 
St. George. 

ca’-canny. Adj., applied to an employee’s policy 
of working slowly, ‘ going slow Goll., recorded in 
1800 and, since 1918, considered as >S.K. Ex Scot¬ 
tish ; lit., call shrewdly, i.e. go cautiously, 
ca sa or ca-sa. See casa, 1. 

cab. Ahhr. cavalier influenced by Sp. cahallcro : 
ca. lO.lO-lVlO. Coll. (S.O.l).).—2. Ahhr. cahriolH, 
a public carriage, two- or four-wheeled, si'atmg two 
or four persons, and drawn by one iior.se, intro¬ 
duced into England in 1820, the term ajipeanng 
seven years later, at first s., then soon eoll., then by 
1800 S.E. Gee., a eab-driver (1850, Thackeray: 
O.E.D.). Also, from ea. 1910, an abbr. oi taxi-cab : 
eoll.; comjiaralively rare,—A brothel: ea. 
1800 50. Lex. Hal.: ‘ How many tails have you in 
your eab ? i.e. bow many girls have you in your 
bawaly house ? ’ Erob. ex cabin. —4. (Universities’ 
and Eublie Schools') from ea. 1850a.Min ‘Cnthbert 
Bede’, Verdant (ircfn. 1S5.‘1 : ‘Those who can’t 
afford a eoaeh get a cab.'--one of this author’s best 
j)ims“ ahas a enb. alias a tianslationlEv 
rabbntje, n., 5. q.v.—5. Th(‘ si'cond gig of the 
Conu'a}/: Conivny Training Ship e.. m the 1 SOO’s. 
IMasetield. 

cab ; gen. cab it, V. To go by eab : eoll. ; from 
ca. 18110 ; Dickens has it in Hidanck Laprr.f ; ob.-- 
2. (Schoolboys') to use a crib ; from ca. 1855. Like 
the corresponding u., ob. by lOlUt. ]'i\ cahbagi, 
V., To ])ilfer : st'hoolboys' ( - 18!>1); ob. 

Perhaps ex Scots ; see E.D.D. 

cab-moll. A harlot professionally fond of cabs 
and trains : low’; ('a. 1840- 1900. 

Cabal. The English ministry of ir)72 : Clifford. 
Arlington, Buckingham. Asiiley, and Lauderdale; 
eoll. nickname. Ex Cabal as ajiplied by IN'pys in 
1605 to the junto of the Envy Couik d : itself ex 
cabal, intrigue : ex Hebri'W, \\\ 

cabbage. Pieces of material filched by tailors ; 
small profits in the shape of material. After ca. 
1660. coll.; by 1800, S.E. Kancb/lph, 16‘18; 
Dyche, 1748; Grose, 1st ed. ; E-obbett. 1821. 
Perhaps ex garhnfje : see O.E.D. and F. <S: H. Cf. 
hell. —2. A tailor; late C. 17-early 19. B.E.—-3. 
A late C. 17 modi' of drc.ssing the hair similar to the 
chignon: eoll., ca. 168O-I720, as in the anon. 
Mundus Muliebris, ‘ Behind thi? noddle every 
baggage | Wears bundle “ choiix ”, in iMiglish 
cabbage,'—4. A cigar, e.sp. if inferior : coll. : from 
ca. 1840, ob. Punch's Almanack, Aug. 12, 184.3, 
jmnningly : ‘The cigar dealers, objecting to their 
lands being cribbed, have made ns pa\ for the 
cabbage ever ,sin(;e.'—-5. A translation or ‘ crib : 
from ea. 1850; schoolboys'; ob.-—6. The feniak' 
jmdend ; 0. 19-20, ob. (,!f. greens. -7. (The 

Cabbage.) The Naeoy Theatre ; 1881; sbglitly ol). 
W’are.—8. A ‘chap’ or ‘fellow’: ca, 175t»-70. 
Johnson, 1756, in the Connoisseur (quoted by 
O.E.D.), ‘ Those w ho . , . call a man a cabbage, 
an odd fish, and an imai'.eoiintable muskin, should 
never come into corn])Hny without an interprekT.' 
Suggested by the Fr. mon chou (as endearment). 

cabbage, v. To purloin ; orig. and mainly of 
tailors : from ca. 1700 ; soon coll, and by 1800 S.E.; 
Arbuthnot, in Jo/ia BulLllVl. —2. (Schoolboys’) to 
‘ crib ’, from ca. 1830, recorded 1837 : this precedes 
the n. cabbage, whence cab, a ‘crib’. 'Vbl.n., 
cabbaging : pilfering ; cribbing : C. 19-20 ; ob. 

cabbage-contractor. A tailor ; low (perhaps 0 .): 
C. 19. Ex cabbage, n., 1. 


cabbage-garden patriot. A cow ard: political 
coll.: 1848-ca. 1910. W’^are. William Smith 

O'Brien (1803-64) h'd, in the summer of 1848, a 
pitiable insurrection in In land ; liis followers 
having fled, he sueci'ssfully hid for several days in a 
cabbagi'-patch. 

Cabbage Gardens, the. Victoria (Auslraha) : 
Australian nickname : from ea. 1920. 

cabbage-gelder. A market gardener; a grwn- 
groei'r ; late (k 19-20; ob. 

cabbage-head. A fool : eoll, : from ca. B)t)0. A 
broadside ballad of eu. J8S0 : ‘ I ought to call him 
I’abbage-liead, j lie is so ver\ gn i'ii,' In E. A H., a 
synonymy. 

cabbage-leaf. An inferior cigar : from ca. 1840 ; 
ob. Of. cabbage, n., 4. 

cabbage-looking. See green as I’m cabbage¬ 
looking, not so. 

*Cabbage Patch, the. ‘That little tnangl.' of 

grass behind the .Xdnuralty .4reh which they call the 
('af)b.age Eati'li ' : London Mi.grants': ('. 2(>. 

Janie.s (’urtis, 'I'hc (1 dt Ktd. 1!>.‘{6. 

■^cabbage-plant. .An umbn lla : (’. • ca. 1820 60, 
ICgan's (Jiosc, where aPo stintino cabbage. 

cabbage-stump. A leg: ('. 19 2o; gmi. m jil. 
Cf. drumstad:. 

cabbage-tree. A hal, large, low-crow lusl, broad- 
brirnincd, ma<le from cablwigi' tiec k-avi's : Alls- 
tralia : from ca. 1850 ; p Aloriis. 

cabbage-tree mob; cabbagites. Boughs: Aus¬ 
tralian, ca. 1850-80. ]'>x their cabhage-palrn fiats. 

T’liis word gav(' way to lari ikin(s). (j.v. Ll, ('ol. 
(L (\ Miindy’s Our A ntijnxivs, 1852. .Morri.s. 

cabbager. A tadoi : C. 19 20 ; ob. SiM* 
cabbage, n., 1 mul 2. 
cabbagites. Sec cabbage-tree mob. 

Cabber. A eub horsf': l88t ; i\oll. 77ir Timts, 
Oct. 27, 1884. (O.lEl).) 

cabbie, cabby. A cabilriver: eoll ; tiorn ca, 
1850. Smedley, 1852, in Lewis Arundd ; VaO'.s, in 
Broken to Harness. E.\ C(d>. n., 2. 

cabbing. (\’b!.n. e.\- adj, v., 2.) 'I'ho use of a 
crib: cs]). at Shii'w.'^biirv School Set' notably 
Desmond (’oke's uliolly admirulE' srliool-stor\, 
The Bending of a '/'wig. 1906. 

cabin-cracker,-cracking. A thief 1.leaking into a 
shiji's cabins ; the ai'l or action : nautical (— 18S7). 
Baumann. 

cabin-window, through the. (Of an offuer ob¬ 
taining his fio.sition) entirely through inlluenee : 
naval ollicers'; late C. 19-20. Bowen. OpP- 
hawse pipe, q.v. 

Cabinetable. Fit to belong to the (Jabmet : 
jiohtical and journalistic coll.: 1896 (O.E.O. 
Sup.). 

cable. Abbr. cablegram ■. coll.: 1883; in (k 2(> 
virtually S .E. -2. V.i,, si'ldorn t., to scrul a tcle- 
grarii by cable : recordetl for 1871 : coll., but almost 
imm. S.E. (S.O.I).) 
cable, slip one’s. See slip one’s cable, 
cable-hanger. An illicit catcher of oysk rs : 
C. 18-20; coll.; ob. Defoe in his Tour Through 
Creat Britain. 

cable has parted, one’s. One dies: nautical coll. 
(- 1887). Baumann. 

cable home about, nothing to. Unimportant, 
onlinary, unexciting: Australian coll., G.Wk-h. 
Cf. nothing to write home about, the more gen. 
locution 

cabman’s rest. A female breast; gen. in pi.; 
rhyming a., from ca. 1870. 
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oabobbled, P])l. adj. Perplex ed ; confuRfd : nau- 
tjcal, ('. oh. iVrhapfl an intenHive (nooker-) 

(if bubble, to dcct'ivo ; tho word occurn alfio in dial. 
wJiK'h liaH bobble, a ground hwoII of tho soa (E.1>.J).). 

Gabon. Much : Auslnihan (orig. and mainly 
Quccn.sland) ' jiidgin ’ (— 1872). Chaa. H. AJJrn, 
A Vimt to Queen.slu'ud and her Goldjirlds, 1872. 
MorriH. Kx Ahoriginc. 

caboodle, the whole. The wholo lot (porHons or 
things): orig. fJ84H), U.S., anglifi.sofl ca. l8l)5. 
Proh. via II.S. the whole kit and boodle {kit and hcing 
Klurred to ea), ex English kit (.sia* hotiho 2) and U.S. 
boodle, ‘u crowd ’ (Thornton), itself fM-rliaj»s<‘x Portu- 
gnese eabfdal, ' a stock, what a man is worth ’ : \V’. 

■^caboose. Akilchi'ii; tranijis’c. : rnid-C. P) 20. 
Kx caboose, a ship’s gulh^y.— 2 . A small dw( lling : 
Australian (— lOlO). ,J. ilcrinis.—.‘1. A pri.^on 
aslion* : nautical: latc'C. 10-20 ; oh. liouen. 

cacafuego. A sjutlin-; braggart; hully : (’.17- 
oarly 10. Until ra. PiSO, S.lk ; ca. 1080 17.')0, 
coll.; llicn H. i'lftchcr; Philiip-^'s 1 )n I. ; P. l^. , 
(Iro.sc. Its descent in thi^ wordy world was due lo 
Its lit. meaning, shii ling lor (a. 17^0 it hi'gan to Is* 
corisi(J( n (1 c iilpo . 

CacagOgne. liKoircit for caccmjocjue (an oint- 
■jiciit ) : ('. P.) 20. O I'i 1), 

caccle. .)on Pe“ h s|« iling of r«c/./c. 
cack, n. and dare) -c. ('To coid) I'xcrcment. 
(trig. lS.K. ; in law <P.t 20 dial, aiul low' coll. 
Among childrin, oiten a- a scmi-intcrjei tioii. cocky. 
Kx K. eatare ; jindi ccIiok . 

cack-handed. Pi fi l.amh'd ; hence, cinm.^^y : 
(,'. 20, ? (‘X prce(‘(iing i(Tm ; jx rhaps rather a 

oorrii})lion of Sioltish rnidtond. 

cackle. Idle talk. \\ ithoiit the it is S.K. ; witli 
iiiseparahle//ir, it is coll , a.- in I’lfurh. 8ej)t Ut. 1SS7, 

‘ If a f'dier would tackl'' A f( mu.me lair up to 
I tick, ; He 'a.s got to he d;i!is at 111 * * a* kle.' (.'.10- 
20. Kx :—2. {.\s foi .K( M^e .*{ : rorkh.) d'he patter 
ofdouns: from ca. iMo.—;{. Hence, the dialogue 
of a play : from ca, KsTo, ('f v., 2. 

cackle, v.i. d’o rev*al secrets hy indl•^crcet or 
othtu'we*' io(di>li talk : late <17-20 c. and low ; 
(d). Ik I'd 2. 'file \, coircsponding to ii., 2 and 0 : 
tlicatrical ; .sanm perntd.'-. 

cackle !, cut the. ' Shut UJ) ' ' : late ('. 10 20. 

()cc. in other nioo<l,v, e.-,p. ui cut the cockle and come to 
the oss(s, wiiah, ho\^ ever, to get down to hiisi- 
ne.ss (e.g. 1>. Sayers. I • u/<oturul lhath. Ht27). 
cackle, up to the. See up to the cackle, 
cackle-berry. (Hen. jd.) An egg: Canadian: 
late C. l0--2(t. Kx I’.S. (T. hen-fruit. 

cackle-chucker. (’i'heatncal) a piomptcr : from 
ca. 18t)0; oh. 

cackle-merchant. (Tlieatncal) a dramatic 
autluu': fioni ea. 1800; oh. 

*()ackle-tub. A jmlpit : c. ;• low ; from ca. IHTiO. 
11., ;trd cd. ; Mu.sgia\rg iSoritge London, 1888. Cf. 
tub-th itnipcr, 

Cackler. A hlahhcr : coll., C. 18-20. Other 
Kcn.se.s. S.K. Ihulcy s Hict.—2. A showman with a 
s{H‘aking part : from ca. 18-10. In C. 20, loosely, an 
actor, Dickens.—2. A fow l (— KuO) ; orig. c. ; 
h}' 17:10, low ; in ('. 2(t. almost coll, and certainly 
ob. Hence, (Mckler's ken, a hen-roost; a fowP 
housc! : 1788, (iJroHtg 2nd etl. 

’•‘cackling cheat or chete. A fow 1: c.: ca, 1550- 
1830. Harman, (Jrosc. 

cackliug-cove. An actor : theatrical; from ca. 
1830. H., 3rd ed. Lit., talking or talkative man. 

Also called a mummery cove. 


♦cackling fart. An i gg: c. : late C. 17-18. 

Coles, J07t> ; JkK. Cackhny here cackler's. 

♦(Jacks. Children'.^ shoes: c. (—1023). Man- 
chon. Kx dial. (— 1807; K.D.D.). 

cad. At Oxford and certain i^uhlic Schoids (esp. 
Kton), from ea. 1820, a townsman: jxjorativelv. 
t by 1018. Hone. Ahbr. caddie, eadee (i.e. cadet] : 
W,—Hence, 2, an iil-hrcd, esp. if vulgar, fellow: 
from ca. 1835; oh. Since ca. 1000, a man devoid 
of line instincts or delicate fc( lings, (Joll, Kingfi- 
Icy, Thackeray, Anstev.-—A })a.>scngcr taken up 
hv a coachman for ins own jindit ; coll., troni ea. 
1700 ;t by 1870.■—4. An omnihus conduclur : coll., 
ea. 18:12-70. Hood, lOckeiis, Mayhew.— o. An in- 
l<‘rior as.sislant or an assistant in a low ass*ji:iati(jn : 
coll., ca. 18.34—1000. 'J'heodorc Hook.—^3. A mes¬ 
senger, errand-boy : coll.jca, l8:)5-i014, in Hood, 
‘Not to forget that sau( y lad j (Oslcnlation s 
favourite cad). The page, who looked so splendidly 
<]ad7. A fainiliar friend; a chum: ca. 1840- 
100(;: eolJ. 

cad-catcher. A Jiieturc ‘ imintcd to attract the 
undisi nminating , The Artist, Peh. 1, 1882 (O.K.D.): 
art s. •, by 180(». eoll , oh. L'i. pot-boiltr, q.v. 

cadator. A beggar pretending to be a decayed 
geiitl* man : low (.ir c. : late (J. l7-early 18. Xot in 
O.K.D., hut in Med Ward and Tom Drown. Kx L. 
cadi re. to lall. 

cadaver. A bankrupt; a bankruj4ev; U.S. 
(— 1000) anglicised, in commerce, ca. 1005: coll. 
Ware. 

[Caddee. A thief s a.s.sislunt or alxttor: e. ac¬ 
cording to P>aumann, hut S.K. ats-ording lo (I.K.D.] 
caddie, caddy. ‘ A bush name' lor a sUuch hat ' ; 
Australuiii ( - i80S). I\I(jrris. Pcrhafcs a lorruji- 
tion of cady. (j.v.— 2. (Caddie.) 'J he Aradeiuy 
literary weekly: jirintci's’ (— 1887); I by 1020. 
IJaumunn. ( I. .4thiC, q.v. 

caddish. (tlK-nsitcly ill-bred ; from ca. 1800 (re¬ 
corded, 1808); coll, Shirley Drooks in Soonei or 
Later, Mr.s. L\nn Linton in Ihitricia Ffmball. In ('. 
20 It tends to mean glaringly dchcicnt in moral 
and/or aesthetic deheaey. 

Cade, the. liurhngton Arcade : Society, from ca. 
1870 : oh. 
cadey. See cady. 

cadge. The act or the practice of liegging : low 
coll., from ca. I8l0. Vaux. ? ex catch. —2. A 
inc.s.^age : low (Ihn'gow (— lO.'U). 

cadge, \ . To go about begging : from ca. 1810.- - 
2. V.t., to beg from (a jursuii) : low (— 1811). 
Lex. —Al.^o, '4, beg, uhtaiii by begging ; re¬ 

corded in IS-IS. Low coll. M. arul v. are recorded 
in Vaux'h Flash J)ict., 1812, and since ca. 1880 the 
words liaM- occ. been U'-cil jocularly and inoffcn- 
Hivcly. IVrliaps iinin. ex I tut eh, ultimately ex Kr. 
cage, a wicker basket earned on back of cadger 
(jKMllar) or his ponv ; W'. For a syiioiiMny, see 
F. & 3L 

cadge, do a. See do a cadge. 

♦cadge-cloak or -gloak. A Ix-ggar : C. 18-carly 
19. Bamfvhie-Moore Carew . See gloak. 

cadger. A lieggar, esp. if whining: from ea. 
1820 ; low eoll. (But in Scots as early as 1737 : sec 
E.D.D.) Kgari’s (Irosc, where wTongly classified as 
c.—2. Whence, a genttH'l, dcsjiicalile ‘sponger’: 
coll.; from ca. 1880. A transitional use occur.-; in 
James Greenwood’s The Little Magamu^ns, 1884. 
For syiioin my, see F. H. 

cadging. Ksp. cadging-bag and cadging-fuce, 
Vbl.n., abject begging; ‘sponging’. Coll.; re- 
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corded in 1830 (Brandon), but prob, much earlier. 
Itenry Kingsley, James Greenwood.—L*. Applied 
esp. to ‘ cabmen when they are oil tlie ranks, and 
Holieitin" a fare’; ca. 1855-1000. ‘Ducangc 
Anglicus.’ 

cadi. An occ. and, by 1930, f variant r)f C(uhj. 
cads on castors. Bicyclists: ca. 1880-5. The 
Daily }\e\vs. Sept. 10, 1885. (W'are.) 

cady ; occ. cadey or kadi. A hat. J’rom ca. 
1885. (Recorded in Lancashire dial. iTi ISiiO : see 

E. D.D.) Walford's .*1 April, 1887 : 'Six¬ 

pence 1 gav(‘ for my cady, | A jicriny 1 gave for my 
stick.’ Perhaps ex Yiddisli ; perhajw, however, a 
corruption of Romany stadi, a hat, it.s(>If prob. ex 
Modern Ur. oKidhi (Sampson). Gf. cmldic, <j.v.-- 
li. Hence, a Kdmarnock or Balmoral cap worn by 
Scottish regiments : military ; (’. 20 ; esp. in (l.W. 
(F. &, Gibbons).^—3. Heiici' also, a straw hat ; New 
Zealanders’ : from ca. 1920. 

caff. A cafe : low : from ca. 1920. James 
Curtis, The Gilt Kid, 1930. 

[caifan is erroneous in B.E. and rej>eat«‘d by 
(irose and Egan, for ru.s.saai, cussan, i.e. cheese. 
Ow'ing to the old-fashioned long x. 1 
Caffre’s lightener. See Kaffir’s lightener. 
cag. A quarrelsome argument ; gossip : nau¬ 
tical: from ca. 1870 ; sliglilly ob. Bowen; F. & 
Gibbons. Ex. 

cag, V. ‘To irritate, affront, anger': school¬ 
boys' : 1801, Southey (E.D.D.)—2. And as early sn 
1811 {Lex. Bnl.) it to render sulky, ill humounsl. 
Prob. dial. 

cag, carry the. To be vexed or sullen : low : 
1811, L<‘.r. Bal. Cf. preceding. 

cag-mag. See cagmag. 

cage, in C. 10-17, S.E. (as in Shakespt are) and 
-- a prison. In C, 17-19, low if not indeed e., in 
C. 20 low and ob., for a loek-up. In G.W., esp, as 
bird-cage^ a compound for jirisoners. At Mge, 

F. & n. has a list of synonyms, English, Frem‘h, 
German, Spanish, and Italian, for a prison.—2. A 
dress-improver : coll. ; from ea. 1850 ; j. Cf. bird¬ 
cage. —3. A bed: ea. 1800-1900. Abbr. breeding- 
cage, q.v.—4, (The Cage.) the l.adie.s’ (Jallery in the 
House of Commons (-- 1870). D/ndon Figaro, 
June 10, 1870.—5. (cage.) A military tendiT 
covered with netting against bombs : Anglo-Iri.sh : 
from 1916 ; ob. 

cagg, n. and v. reth'xive. (A vow) to abstain 
from liquor for a certain period: mid-(l 18 early 
19 military. Grose, 1st etl. Perhaps cognate with 
rag, v. ; thus, to vex or mortify om'selt by absten¬ 
tion from lujufir. 

caggy. Unfit to eat ; dial, and low coll., now I as 
latter: 1848, Marryat. O.E.D. fix: 

cagmag; cag-mag. (Gf food, esp. meat) odds 
and ends, scrajis, refu.^e. From ca, 1810; ob. 
Coll, ex dial. Lex. Bal., 1811. Mayhew, lA)ndon. 
Labour, ‘ Do I over eat my own game if it’s high ? 
No, sir, never, J couldn’t stand such cag-mag.’ 
Also as adj., tainted, inferior (— 1800); ob. 
Origin obscure: but prob. the term derives ex 
cag{g)-mag{g), an old goose (see Grose, 2nd ed.).— 
2. Hence, gossip, idle, talk : Cockney coll.: from 
ca. 1880. Manchon. (Also in dial.) 

cagnas. Barracks: Canadian military : G.W. 
Ex a Fr. Army term via the French Cana¬ 
dians; orig. an Annamite word, F. & Gibbons; 
B. & P. 

Cain, raise. To make a disturbance, a din ; to 
quarrel noisily. Orig. (ca. 1840), U.S., anglicised 


ca, 1870. App. euphemistic for m/.vc the devil (W.). 
Cf. raise hell and Tommy and cane upon Abel. 

Cain and Abel. A table : rhyming s. (— 1857). 
‘ Ducange Anglicus ’, 1st ed., classities it as c., but it 
very soon > gmi. Coekni'v. 

Cainsham smoke. Tlu' tears of a wife bi^uten 
husband; C. 1718; coll. Duiiton’s Dul. Ety¬ 
mology obscuri': jiresumably to])ograj)hically 

jiroverbial. 

caim, add a stone to someone’s. 'I’o honour a 

jx'ixui as much as p(t,s.sihl(> niter his (l<-;ith : coil. ; 
C. 18-19. 1<>\ a Celtic jiroverbial say mg, recorded 

by traveller Pennant m 1772. 

cake, cakey. A fool, gull, or bbuklucid: late 
C. 18 20. ob. In C. 19 20. coll. Close. HS.") ; 
J. R. Planehe, ' ^'our resignation jiroves that you 
must be | The griaitest cake he m Ins land could 
sec !’; Airs. Henry Wood. Prom (ulber the soft 
ness of some cakes or the llatnes.s of others: in 
either case, a jam 2. At ('hrist's Hosjiital {rahr 
only), C. 19 2tt, ob , a strolvi' with a cane.-- .‘t. 
(rally only.) Halfuitted; (;iasg<pw ( 1931) 

Pa Northern and Midland dial, t— 1897 • K.D.I) ). 
Cf. batchy tor the semanl les. 

cake, V. (Chiist s llosjatal) tt) cane : C. 19 20, 
ob. 

cake, get one’s share of the. To hk aced : coll., 
C. 17 -18. Cf. : 

cake, take the. I'o carry (41 the honours : be the 
best; (theatnenP 'till tin* bill ; coll., from ea. 
1880. Ex I S. In ('. 2i>, also - be irnjaKh'nf, a 
jaeee of imjaidem e • coll. ' The allusion i- not to a 
cake walk , us 3’hornton suggests, tor ruLe lealL i - 
later ; peihajis ‘ a jocular allusion to Cr. rre^ai/ioes. 
pri7.e of Aietorv, ong. cake oi roa-ted wheat and 
honey awarded to jierson of greatest \igdarie<‘ in 
night watdi', W. See also bUD, take the, and 
biscuit, take the. 

cake and has paid (her) a loaf, the devil owed (her) 

a. A great msti'ud of a sniall misfortune has be¬ 
fallen her. Coll.: C. 17 19. li.E. 

cake is dough, one’s. ( in(*'s jiroieet, oi one's husi- 
ne.ss, has faded : mid-('. Hi 2n : coll. Beeon, 

1559; Shuk(“s})eare ; B.E. ; Hardy. 'PIk' S.O.I), 
a|»p. misled by Narc'', says f, but this i-, ineorreet, 
though the jihra.se may -only may he oh Scot- 
lish variant (Ramsa\, 17:)7j i.s oni's nnal i.s d<)\i(}h 
(E.D.D.). 

cake-walk. ‘A raid or attnik that turns out to 
be uiK'.xpeetedly (‘usy ' : military eoll. : P.H4 ; ol>. 

B. & 1*. Ex that easv-niofloned ju'e-War dance.- - 
2. Money very easily obtained ; Glasgow eoll. 
(~ 1934). 

Cakes, Land of. Seotland : C. 18-29; eoll. 
cakes, hke hot. \'erv (juukly, promjitlv; csj). 
sell or ga like . , . Ong. U.S., angliei.sed ea. 
1888. 

cakes and ale. Pleasant food ; good living: 
eoll.,Irom ea. 1579. Shakesjieare, 1691, ‘ Dost thou 
think, heeause thou art vertuou.s, there shall be no 
more (’ak(‘H and Ale ? ’ 
cakey. See cake, n., 1. 

’“cakey-pannum fencer. A sircet seller of jiast ry : 

C. 19 c. See p ann am. 

Cal. Abbr. L'alcrafl, the eouinion hangman; ca. 
1869-79. 

calaboose, n. and (rarely) v. Prison, esj). a com¬ 
mon gaol. Nautical ex Spanish via (1797) U.S. 
Dana, 1840, has the Sj). form, culabozo. 

calcograpby. Incorrect for chalcography: late 

C. 17-2t). O.E.D. 
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ca]cillate« V, Think, hdicvo, cxiH'ri, Kuppo.se ; 
int(‘ii(i. Coll., an^jjlici.scd ca. 1870 ex H.S. (—1812) 
usa^jjo. .John Call, in Lonne. (J’hornlon.) 

Caleb Quotem. A f)ansh clerk ; jack of all tradcB. 
(!oll., ea. 1800-80. f'rom a eharacier in The Wa<js 
oj Wtnd.'^or. 

calendars, give out. To issue nncmjjloyment 
cardH prior to disini.ssinj^ cnifiloyec.s : workm(*ii\s 
(- lOT-,). 

Caleys. Ordinary sitf)ck(H) of the Caledonian 
Railway: Stock lOxchan^'c, from ca. l8So. 

Cali. A nic( k, harndi'ss, (and occ.) hiainloHs 
p(Tson : C. 10 20. S.O.I). i^ives as iS.K., Out it 

IS surely c<j11. ? ! Hanullon Aide, Morals and 
Myshros, 1872, ‘She had a ^iili-^li faiay lor the 
jf(Mal-loi(kinj^ youii^ call.’ 

calf, slip or cast the or one’s. (Of women) to have 
a miscarriage; to suller a!)ortion : C. 17-18: 
facetiously e()ll, R» j)ys. 

calf !, you are a. You do wee p a lot, don’t you ’ : 
c.p. (— 1022). .Manchon. iNrhaps inllutuieed Oy 
th(‘ f'r tu ])l< arcs roimitf in) rrau. 

calf-bed. Romhc ]»arturih(»n : jocular after 
(diild hfil : Southey, 1 S22. Rare. 

calf-dingers. Wry closc'-futing trousers, i.c. 
j)antalo(»ns : (a j Slid 101 t. James Creenwood, 
The Lilflr l\a(/a )ri iijfliis, ISS} 
calf 111 the cow’s belly, eat the. To ant a ijiate un¬ 
duly : nnd-('. 17 20 pro\crOial coll. ; oh. I’ulh'r; 
R,h hardson in f'la)issa Haihun . (.\]»j)tT.son.) 

calf-lolly. All idk- sini|)li'ton : coll . ninl-C. 17- 
IS. Crijuliart. ('1 CfdJ loild<i]lh/. 

calf-love. A yttulhlul and romantic attachiiK'nt : 
coll , l;oin ca. is2o , m tI'o. s.R 

*calf-stickmg. Tltr Hellini: of worthlc.-s, on the 
fjrctence that thc\ are sinin.s..;!<‘d, e^od.s : c. ; eu. 
18.70 1020 

calf-, cow-, .and bull-week. Roll, ea. 1820 . 80 . 

The Rt. 2nd, and .2rd w.sk hi Ion* (’hristmas . 
umoii^’ opera! I \ e,-.. who, dunne thm jieriod, worked 
hour,', im leasine m Icm.Mh in each Miecesvnc week, 
tint 1 1 IM hull ii'i 1 1: they had exti’emcly lit t le time trei . 
Th) hr ho, Dec. 1.871. 

calf's head. A \cry Stujad fellow: late C. RR 
earl\ 10; v-oll. 

calfskin, smack. d’(* swear on the Rihle : low : 
nud (10 20 , oh. Hauinaiin. 

calfskin fiddle. A drum : late (’. is eaily 10. 
(Jrose, 1 u I'd, 

calibash. A Mew South ^\'al(‘s farmers' term (i-a. 
18(>0 lOoo). thus in R. 1 >. Rarton's/h// u/om c/m'i ,v n/ 
an AiistnilioH Toouir. 1017 : ‘ In tho'C d.i\', . . . 

everyone [on the .station] was p.nd hy oiders, 
“ ealil'ashes " wi‘ used to call them, drawn on him- 
Bt'lf l)\’ the peison jmyine. 'i'lie townshifis all fol¬ 
lowed the same systmu.’ I’roh. c’\ .some Ahorieine 
w’ord. 

calicate is im'orreet for cali/ratc. O.K.D. 
calico. Thin, attenuated; wa.sted. Coll.: C. 
18 20 ; oh. M. Railcv, Colloquies of Krnsvuis^ 
1727 ; Sala, 18til. 

calico ball. A elu np puhlie dance : ea. 1800- 
1917 ; eoll. The rare adj. calico halhj, derivatively 
-- sonu'what fa.st. occurs in a ea. ISOO ballad. The 
Tlippertij- Flop Yoiniq Mini, ( alico hop, heard 
oee. in ICneland. is the U.S. version. 

Calivot. A ‘ ead ’ (»^ens(‘ 2): trade: ea. 1885- 
1010. W'are. K\ eoll. I'r. calicot, a counter 
jumper. 

calidity. Ineorreet for ra///di///: C. 17. O.R.l). 

California or Californian. Cen. in (-ns) pi. A 


^;oId piece : from ca, 1800 ; oh. hy 1917; now’ 
almost t- ir., .2rd ed. Kx the gold-fields rush 
(184!>) and wealth of California. 

Californian. A red, a hard-dried, herring : from 
ea. 1870; of). Actually, SeoMisli herrings, the 
name coming from the Rahfornian gold-diseove ries. 
(.'f. Atlanlic ranqer. 

Calix, calyx. ‘Ri.stinet (hut cognate) w'ords, 
though now u.sually eoiifiised by writers on botany 

VV. 

calk. Se(‘ caulk. -2. To throw ; Eton College, 
C 19 20, oh. 

calkes. ‘ Illiterate sjielling of calx ’, C.E.l). 

call, n. J’he time when the masters do not call 
‘al)s< nee ’ : Eton eoll. : C. 19-20, 

call, V. To )>eg thrfiugli (e.g. a street) : c. : mid- 
C. 18 20. JiamfyIde-Moor(‘ Cart-w, ‘T calk’d a 
whole street.’ Jsx the y.i., to call, to e.'ill at a homso 
to heg : which IS S.E.—2. (Nearly alway.s in pa.s- 
siv< .) Ahhr. call to the bar : legal : from ea, 1820. 
Jhekens in Skdehes by Boz. -2. To IJame : lower 
( l.'i'ises' eoll. ; late C. 19-20. ‘ Don't (all me, sir, if 

1 m a hit elum.sy at first.’ E.v call douoi, (j.v,, or 
call riaaiis. 

call, have the. To he in the nio^t demand : from 
ea. IStO; eoll.; hy 18.80, S.K. 

callage. Si call it a day. 
call down. To rejinmand ; late C. 19-20; coll, 
t'f. t S.E. call doini. to (ienoume. 

call in. (.1/ mak'-s It \.t.) To vi.sit a place 
ni'idi-ntally : coll.: from ea. 1700. 

call it a day. To state one's decision to go no 
further, do no more; rest content, e.g. with one’s 
gain or loss. t)ce. call it a niijht, if uiyht lends jioint 
to th(' lomition, as in Jarm's Spenser. Liiioy Breaks 
In, 1924, ‘ Tliere wer(> at, lea-'t sixty jiouiids [JiriO] 
theri , and I (pin kly collared the lot and ealksl it a 
night.’ ('. 2<»; eoJl, Rerhaps ex low' call a qo, to 
(hange on(''s stand, alter one's tactics, give in • 
mid-(h 19-2<h Jl., 1st ed. : itself prob. ex crih- 

oall it eight bells I A nautical c.p. serving as an 
e\eii.s<‘ for a drink before noon, before winch hour it 
not etiipictte to take lujuor : C, 20. Ware, 
call of, within. Near. ITom ca. 17(»0 : coll. 
B(jon S.E. 

call one for everything under the sun. To abuse 

thoroughly, vility vigorouslv : coll. : late l9-2(t. 
Rf. the R. 17-early 19 (then dial.) cull, to ubu.sc, 
vilifv. 

call one’s bluif. St e bluff, call one’s, 
call sir and something else. To addre.ss as sirrah ; 
lienee, to sptak eontenijituously to : coll. : ca. 
R)()0-R8(H). 

call the game in. d’o cease liomg something ; to 
admit one has had enough : New Zealand coll. : 
from ca. 1912. 

call upon, have a. To have the first cltancc of or 
with. Dng. (— 1888) U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1895, 
but never very gen. Coll. 

calla. Incorrect for the wliile arum (Ethiopian 
lily): 1879. O.E.D. 

Callao painter. An evil-smclling gas arising from 
Hoa at that port: nautical coll.: late C. 19-20. 
Bowen. 

*calle. A cloak; a gown: c. of ca. 1070-1840. 
Coles ; B.E. Ex ? 

callindger. A calendar : sol. : C. 19-20. 
^calling. Begging, esji. as a tramji ; tramps’ c. 
(— 1927). Ex calling at ho 2 isrs. Cf. call, v., 1. 
[calloh. The correct fomi of kollah.] 
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callous. Incorrect for callus: mici-C. 17-20. 
O.E.I). 

Calm-Laylas, the. The Egyptian Labour Corps ; 
military : 1014-18. Ex kajyi laya, knm yom ! (how 
many nights, how many days), ‘ the dioiiing thanl 
of the men leading camels on the march ' (F. 
(lihhons). 

*Calp (C. 10) or kelp (C. 18-10). A liat: ea. 1750- 
1850. John Poulter. Of. calp<ic{k'), a Turkish and 
Tartar felt cap (recorded J81.‘>); any oriental or 
exotic cap. (S.O.D.) 

Calvert's Entire. The Fourteenth Foot: from 
ca. 1835 to ea. 1880. Sir Harry Calvert was its 
Colonel in 1806-26 and, when Adjutant General, he 
had three entire battalions maintained. The name 
was suggested by the earlier (from ea. 1770) Calvert's 
entire, which, as in Tomlinson's A/owg Pastoral, 1780, 
meant liquor, esp. if malt, Calvert being a maker of 
malt lujuors. 

calves gone to grass. Spindle, shanks, lueatrre 
calves. Late C. 17-20 (ob.) ; coll. Hay, ItiTS, 

‘ His cal\(‘s are gone down to grass.' A late C. IS - 

19 variant is veal will he cheap, calves fall (Gros«‘. 
2nd ed.). 

calves' heads, there are many ways of dressing. 

I.e. of (bung any, but esp. a foolish, thing. C, 19- 

20 ; ob. 

calves’ heads are best hot. A j(‘(‘nng apology for 
one w'lio Hits down to eat with ins hat on : coll.; 
C. 19 20. 

calves’ (or even calves) liver. Calfs liver: a 
frequent eating-house cataehri-si> : mid-(’. 19-20. 

calx. (Eton ('ollege) the goal hue in foothail. 
Not recorded before 1864. Ex tiu' L. word. 

calycifonn. Jneorrect for us eu///ch is 

for calide : late C. 18-20. O.F.Ib 

cam. A eamisole ; C. 2(>. Abso catm, caniwy. 
Cf, coni, ,3, ({,v. 

Cam roads. ‘ Retreat to ('amhridge by way of a 
ehamge.' Egan's Grose : O.\lord University : ca. 
18L’0-4(). 

Camarhas, the. The 79th—from 1881 the 
CanuToii--Highlanders : military: C. 19-20. Ivx 
Old Cia Ma Tha (lit., old how-are-you), the nick¬ 
name of Its tirat colonel, Sir Alan Cameron. E. 
Gil)l)oiis. 

Camberwell Death-trap, the. Tlie Surrey Canal : 
Camberwell (London) : ea. 1870-1900. Ware. 
Ex the number of children that, jilaying on its 
crurnhiing hanks, were drowru’d there. 

Cambridge fortune. A woman witliout suh- 
Btanco : late C. 17-early 19. B.E. Lik«* WhiU- 
chapel fortune, it is scabrous, Grose delining: ‘A 
wind-mill and a water-mill’. These objeels, here 
indelicately punned, being in the C. 18 very common 
in Cambridgeshire. 

Cambridge (occ. Cambridgeshire) oak. A w illow ; 
mid-C. 18-20 coll.: ob. Grose, 1st cd. Willow.s 
abound in the Feti district. 

Cambridgeshire camel. A native of, one long 
resident in, Cambridgeshire: mid-('. 17-raid-l9. 
haulier, 1662 ; Grose in his Provincial Glossary. Ex 
stilt-walking in the Fens. App<.THon. 

Cambridgeshire, or fen, nightingale. A frog: 
C. 19-20. Ex the dykes and canals so common in 
that county. Cf. Cape nightingale. 

Cambridgeshire oak. See Cambridge oak. 

Camden Town. A ‘ brown i.e. a halfpenny : 
rhyming s. (— 1859). H., Ist ed. 

came up I Come up !: London cabmen to their 
horses: ca. 1890-1915. Ware. 


came (often come) up, before you. Before you 
joined up; military c.p. by an exfx'rieneed t-o 
bumptious young soldier : 1916-18, B, A 1‘. See 
also at before you came up. 

camel. A giralfe : South Afrii an eoll., esp. 
among hunters : niid-C, 19 29. Feitinan.—-2. See 
camels. 

Camel Corps, the. The infantry: jocular niili- 
tarv of 1915-18. Because they were so heavily 
laden. B. A F. 

camel night. Guest night on a warsliij) : naval : 
latt‘Ch 19-29. Bowen. Why? I'l'rhap;. hecausi', 
on that night, one did not ‘ gel tlu' liiiinp lor lueus 
a von larendo etyiuoiogi(‘s are fairl\’ eorninon in s. 

camel wallah. A native i-amei tlrivcr : nuiitary 
eoll. : G.W. (!'. A Gibhons.) See wallah, 
cameleon. See chameleon (B.E.). 
cameleopard. A girath* : a South African sol. 
(- 1913). Fcttinan. (3‘. cmnel, q.v. 

camelia. A frequent mistake (('. IS 29) for 
canullia : cf. fiisehia for fnrheia. 

Cameher. A member ol lh(‘ Camel Corps profMT : 
Australian military: 1919 18. On nitdCier. But 
also camellia, ex the flower. 

camel's complaint. The ‘ hum))', lov\ sjiirits. 
From ea. 1879 ; oh. 

camels. (\'ery rare in siriLudar,) Sopw ilh sc()ut- 
ing aero))lanes used at s(‘a : naval: 11*15. ]k)v\tn. 
—2. Turkish, or Egyptian, cigarettc.s : Xew Zea¬ 
land soldiers' : in G.W. 1C\ thmr odour. 

camera obscura. ’I’iie po.stcnor (- 1999); face- 
tiou.*,. l*( iha))s ex U.S. 

Cameromans. ’flu* 2tjth HcL'imcnt of Foot, 

British .\rmy (now tlic l.-d Battalion of Scoitish 
Ritlcs). C. 18 29 milnaiy coll.: ob. E\ 

Richard CaiiuToii, whose rdiLOoii.s followers cs- 
]K)U.s(‘d the cause of W’llham th« Tliiid. 

*camesa, camisa, camiscia, camise, keniesa. A 
shirt or a shift: e. ; (a. lOtio- LSSd. lA Sj* 

ccimisa. Cf. commission. 

cami. A\>hr. ca nil soU : from ea. 1999 ; shoj* ami 
women's. Also cuiaa/y J'ti'dv/m. Cf. : 

cami-knicks. Ahhr. onhiJ.niclns {VJirf : from 
ca. 1917 ; sliofi and women 
camisa, camiscia. S< ( camesa. 

*cainister. A clcigvnuni; c. (— 1851). Ex L. 
eaniisia, an alb, alter minister; cf., houc\er, 
cani.stfr, 3. 

camouflage. 1)|'LMI1.'^C ; ])r-etcnre, ‘ eyt'-wu.sh ’ : 
<*x military j., it.M-lt ev Farisian s. ranioiifh, li 
pcrson’.s fhseription by the police' (i.v. standard- 
French signalenirnl), and camonfler, to disguise. 
Also as V, ' Naturalised with ama/.ing rafiidity early 
in 1917 Wd G. R. Shaw, ' I was in khaki hy wav 
of camoufiagr',’ The Daily Chronicle, March 5, 1917 
(\Vd). For its military scn.ses, e.g., R. A F. 

camp. To sleep or rest in an unusual jilace or at 
an unusual tinu' (— 1893): Australian coll.—2. 
JIcTicc, * to stof) for a rest in the middle ol the day 
Morns: idem: 1891. Gee. a.s a n.- -3, To prove 
sujM'iKtr to: Australian; 1886, C. H. Ki'ndall; 
very ob. Morris. Perhajis ex t ‘kE. rntnp, to 
contend, and comping, warfare, 

camp, adj. Addicted to ‘ actions and gestures of 
exaggerakal emphasis . . . Pro!), from tlio Fr.’, 
Ware; jileaaantly ostentatious or, in manner, 
affected; Ix)ndon .streets’ (— 1909) >, by 1920, 
Uranian. (Perhajis rather ex the C. 19-29 dial. 
camp or kemp, uncouth, rough ; sei* esp. the 
E.D.T).—2. Whence, objectionable; (slightly) dis¬ 
reputable ; bogus: Society : from ca. 1930.— 
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3. EfTcminalc : tlieatrical (—1935) and iSocioty 
(— 1933). M. Lin(;oln, Oh ! JJcJinileli/, 1933. Kx 

focnKO 1. 

Camp, the. Sydney: ca. 1790-18.30. — 2. 
Ho hart,: ca. 183t)-50. iiofh Australian coJl. 

camp, go to. d’o go to hcd ; li«> dovwi to rest ; 
AuHtralian coll., fioni ca. 1880. Als<j /kut a cutnjt, 
to rcHi, for a \v hilc. ('f. anup, v., 2. 

camp, take into. To kill. Trom ca. \hh(), ong. 
U.kS. ; oh. (Mark T\\ am.) 

camp-candlestick. Ancmply hotUc ; a hayonct : 
late C. IH <‘arly 19. Military. (1 ro.se, 2iid ed. 

camp-stool brigade. The early waiters oiitsifle a 
theatre, etc. : roll., from ea. 1 SS’O. 

campaign coat, A late C. it mo.k* m in<t,s 
(Ire.ss ; or/g. rmlituiy and S.H ; tlnn k.o'-ely and 
coll.; the word * •] ea. ITott.- 2. In IS e., a 
tattiH'd cloak worn to move comjiassion. A Ad;/' 
(.'(tntitnj Jhrt., 172,'). 

oampaniloger. Ineonect lor ottupanoh/'/tr • (’. 

19 20. () h. 1). 

*CampbelJ's academy. 'J'he Imlk.-. Ca. ITTti- 
1.S2II; ('., then low. A .Mr. ( amphel) was the tird 
(iiicitor. (fcorge I'arker, 1781 ; llrose. 

campo. A ]tl.iyer<Mind or fila\ mg (n Id : schools’; 
(’17. <).!') I). l'k\ i/i 

can back, take the. S< e take the can back. 

Can (the C.). il.M.S. ('miopus: na\al: early 
('.20. Ware. 2. (can.) A reprimand : nautical : 
late J*9-2i>. Howtn. 8(>e carry the can.— 3 
(can.) A harnian : a iainiheth term, datinii fr/iiii 
Ml. jSOo. ( lurenee Hook, 7/ic \tqhts, 

1899. 

can, in the. Se/- ' Mo\ mg-Ihetno sl.mg ', l; O. 
can do. lean (doit); can you (. i.. it) ? : ‘pid¬ 
gin niid-C. 19-20.—2. ilenc, all riL'Iit !; nnlj- 
tarv : kite (’. 19 20. 

can I help you with that? .A non an.-t.x rath- 
e.ys (l-SO.'); (dc) iniplMiig ' 1 d like some ol that.' 

are, ' When said to the faiiet sex the import is 
dillei t nt.' 

can it ! Ik* (jniet ! 8lop talking ; from ea. 
191 S ; e.\ r.s. 

can you say uncle to that? A limtnair.-^ e.y.. 

(— 1909), m vWii( h sai/ uurlt - ' r< f»iv'. W are 
notes that ili< ( .p answer i- y/s -/ I’lrliafis 

t here is a j)un on dusi - l)ms. 

Canack. .8ee Canuck. 

Canader. A ('.madian eanoe ; Oxford under- 
gradii.'iles (— 1909); ol). ^\ .a<'. Hv ‘ <^xti)rd-er 
Canadoe. A dunk tr-orn a can; ran*: ('. 17 
jocular (oil. Hi.^tno-MdAix, KilO, ‘And now, mv 
maistei'.M, in tins hi'avadoe. | I can read no moie 
wjihont ('an.nliH*. j th/////’,v. A\’hat ho! .some 
(kinadoe qua kly ! ’ (O.K.D.) ? cmi d- d mu, ma¬ 

caronic for a can of w ater, tla* water liemg (au lic 
rtf. 

Canady. Canada: sol.: C. 19-20. 
canallcr. One w ho w mks Ol lives on a eanal-hoat 
(18(>4); a canal-boat (1887): coll.; mostly U.8. 
(O.K.D.) 

*canakm. A variant of cannikcji, -itin, q.v. 
Coles’s spt'lling. 

Canaries, the. Norwich City ‘soccer’ team : 
sporting ; late C. 19-20. Kx yi'llow jcrs(‘ys. 

canary; occ. in senses 1—1, canary-bird. Anarch 
knavislj hoy, a young w ag : hUeC. 17 18. B.E.—■ 
2k A gaol-bird : c. and low: riiid-C. 17-20; oh. 
ilcad. Recorded in Australia, 1827-90, of a con¬ 
vict. Peter (’unningharn, 1827, says: cx the 
yellow clothes tliey w ear on landing : Morris,— ^3. A 


mistress: C. 18--€arly 19, ex c. sense, a harlot.— 

4. A giiimra ; C. 18-early 19; from ca. 1830, a 
sovereign : ob. Ex il.s yellow ra/lonr : cf. yellow 
boyy q.v.—5. A w^rilU'n promise of a donation or a 
siihscnjitiori : Salvvition Army: J882. (.'oined by 
(ieneral Booth ex the colour of the demand-slips. 
(The semantics of the s(‘ILS('S 1-5: resj). livelines.^, 
cage, no.s. 3-5 cohjur.)—6. A Iso a sol., (u ig. lualapro- 
pistic as in Shakt'speare's JZ/rry 11'// / of 11 imhor, 
lor quandary - -1. In c. (— 1802), a thief's female 
assistant. Cf. crou\ q.v.—8. A ‘ chorus-singer 
among.st the public—gen. in gallery ’ : music-halls’ ; 
1870; ob. Ware.—9. ‘An ideal hi]>-adornTn(*rit 
actually a modified cod-piece : costermongers’ 
(ln*,xxand term : lh7(). W are notes tliat it lia.-.some 
eoimexion with lie* ‘ nighting.'ile of Ikx raMKjg 
.*-piiLditly story.—10. ‘ Any soldier wfurin'.: a vf'llow' 
firai'ard’ (e.g. a gas-iiistnietor) : ni)liiar\ ; 1915- 

18. K. A ( d hi Kins. 

canary-bird, dei* yin-ceding, schnis 1-4. 

cancer, catch or capture a. (R/iwmg. univer.suy) 
‘eanh a erah'. {’oil., ca. l859-199{i. Hood m 
7*/// nud Pnicil J'lrhirrs, 1857. Ex E. caiicrr, a erah. 

candidate. To stand as a candidate. (\hl.n.aiid 
adj., candidati/nj.) (.'oik: fiom ca. 1880. Not 
common. 

candle, not able or fit to hold a, followed hy to. 
Not In to he comyicircd with; ‘not in the same 
-'ireet ' ((j.v ). From ca. 1010; a coll, that was 

5. K. h\ IStiO. DevelojH'd iroin the afnrmative 
form (d the yihra.se (to li<*l|) as a sulionimate) : 
(5 15 is and S.E, 

candle, sell or let by inch of. To sell or 1( t. lima e 

to do an\thing, undi-r fantastic or tmoally ytreti^e 
coi'ditioiis. Coll.: from ea. 1050; .S.K. alter ea. 
1750, E\ an and ion at which lacks are received 
only while a small })U ci* of candle remains burning. 
(Variant : hy t/u caudle.) 

candle, the game is not worth the. (d any activity 
not wortli the c-o^t or the trounlc : eoll., from ea. 
1550 : in ('. l>>-2o, S.kk Kx the* ])la\mg of cards. 

candle at both ends, bum one's or the. fSc e bum 
one's candle. 

candle-ends, drink of! or eat. Ln. and fig., thus 
to exyirc.s's dcvoiiori whih* drinking a lad\liealth : 
ca. 1590- 10>40. The O.K.D. gives us S.K., but this 
1 ^ yirob. because Us imers art* Shakesyn-are, I'detcher, 
Ik'ii donson ; one., ]t was yirob. eoll. 

candle-keeper. (Wmehestcr College) A privik-ged 
senior not a yuvlc-et ; C'. 19 -20, ob. 

candle-shop. ‘A Roman ('atholu* chapel, or 
Ritiiali.'-t 1C church—from the y»lcn!Hiuc c/f iigiils , 
Ware : Ixnv Churchmen's (— 1909). 

candle-stick. A candidate ; W'mehester College, 
fromca. 1840. Ob. I'or this and for ('//ruZ/e-CMpM', 
see Mansfield's and Adams's books on tlic* (killege.— 
2. Cien. in yik, a fountain in Trafalgar Square, Lon¬ 
don, W.C.2 ; from ca. 1840; ob. Ma\ iu-w .—3, 
In pk. bad, small, nr untunable bells : ‘ Hark ! 

how the candlesticks rattle,' Grose, 1st ed. : mid-C. 
IS-early 19. 

caudle to the devil, hold or set a. To be act ively 
cmI : {’. 19 -20, eoll. ; the earlier sense (mid-C'. 15- 
J8), with before instead of fo, is to placate with a 
candle, i.e. to treat the devil as a saint. The two 
6ens«'s lend to overlap. 

candle-waster. One wJio studies, one who (lis- 
siyiaies, late at night : coll. : late C. 10-20 ; rare 
afU'r ('. 17. Shakcsyx'are in Much Ado about 
Isolhiuq. 

candles, see. See see stars. 
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candy. Dnmk; mid.-O 18 early 19. Rare out¬ 
side of Ireland. Crose, 1st ed. 

candy(-)man. A bailiff, proci^ss-server : North¬ 
ern, from 1844 ; oh. ICx an 1844 army of eject ora 
amon^ wliom were a few ‘candymen ' or hawkera 
of sweets ; the term spread rajadly. 

candy-slinger. A vendor ol toffee that he ha.s 
pulled into wispa : prafters’ : C. 20. 1‘hilip 
Allingham, Chenpjack. 10:14. 

*cane. A thieves' ‘jemmy’, q.v. : C. 20 c. 
Charles K. Leaeh, 

cane, V. (Gen. in passive.) To jmnish (e.g. with 
C.13.) : military; G.W. (F. k Gibbon.s.)- -2. To 
damage considerably, to shell htaivily : id. ; id. 
(Ibid.)—:i. lli'iioe, to treat badl\, e.g. a mofor-ear : 
from 1018. 

cane upon Abel. A stout stick stoutly laid about 
a man's shoulders: late (’. IT-iairly 10 eoll. B.K. 
Cf. raise Cam and Cam and AbC. 

caniculars. Doggerel viTses ; jocularly pedantic 
coll.; 1872. E.\ L. a doy. O.E.D. 

canine. A dog : jocular eoll. : from 1 StiO ; ob. 
canister. The head: from ea. 1700; mairdy 
pugilistic; ob. MoncritOT, 1821, ‘ I’ve nobb'd him 
on the canister.’—2. See canister-Cup.—2. Ael('rg.\- 
man ; a preacher: London strci'ts' (— lOoO). 
Wan* pro])os('s derivation I'x a preacher surnamed 
Kynnster (or even Kynaston ?) ; more prob. a 
corrujition of camistcr, ([.v. 

canister-cap. A hat : fiom ca. 1820. Ca. 1870 
it was abbr. to canisto. 

♦canned. Tipsy; (’. 20 c. and low s. Charles K. 
Leaeh. A G.W. military variant was canned np 
(F. &- Gibbons). 

*cank ; in C. 17, oec. cattle. Dumb: from ea. 
1()70 : e. >, in C. 18, s. ; ■. in early C. 10, dial. ; 

t by 1885. Coles, 1070 : B.l .. ; Gnese. Extant in 
dial, is cank, to gabble, ehatt* r, gos-if). 

'*‘cannaken, -kin. An oec. \ariunt of canmlen^ 
-kin, q.v. 

cannibal. C. 17-18 eoll.: ‘a cruel rigid F(‘llow 
in dealing ’, B.E. Ex lit. S.E. sense.- 2. (Cam¬ 
bridge UnivcTsity) a College second boat that 
beats, i.e. ‘ biiinjjs ’, its first, or a third that beat.s its 
second ; from ca. 1880, Earlu r (— 1804). a train¬ 
ing boat for Ireshmen, i.e. a boat, racing in 
‘sloggers ’ ; also its rowers. In the former sense, 
cannibalism is punned-on. while in the latter ctintiol- 
pvU is jocularly corrupted. 

*caniliken, c annikin . The jilague : c. of ca. 
1070-1820. Doles, 1070; Holme; B.E. ? efy- 
moloyy : perhaps cognate with N.E. ranker. 

cannon. A round beef-steak pudding : low 
(— 1900). Ware. Ex rescinblariee to .small can¬ 
non ball. 

*can(n)on, adj. Drunk: c. (— 1879). ? abbr. 

*cannoncd, mod.s. ‘shot’. Cf. Ger. er ist geschos- 
sen. 

cannon ball. A nickname (1852-ea. 1880) for an 
irreconcilable oppament of fna* trade. Gen. in j)l. 
The Satardny Review, Get. 50, 1858.—2. A human 
testicle : likewise gen. in pi. : from ca. 1885. 

cannot (gen. can’t) seem to. vSeem (to be) unable 
to ; be apfiarently unable to ; cannot, apparently : 
coll, (and catachresis) : G. 20. Thus Kathleen 
Norris in The. Rassing Show, Dec. 0, 19;15, ‘1 must bo 
nervous this afternoon. I can’t seem to settle 
down to anything.’ Gareles.s thinking, perhaps via 
1 cannot, it seems, do (something or other) and I 
don't seem to be able to. 

canoe, paddle one’s own. To bo independent. 


CANTANKEROUS 

Orig. (1828) U.S., anglicised ca. 1875; coll. 
(O.E.D. Nnp.) 

canoe it. To travu l, or go, in a canoe : coll.: 
from ca. 1880 in D.S,, soon adoptetl in England. 

Canoer. A canoe O.xford iiiidi'i-graduati's’ 
(— loot)). Whirl*. I’»y ‘ Oxford-er’. CLranadtr,t\.\\ 
canoeuvre. ‘ A low* mameuvre or essay at decep¬ 
tion li(*i' : rare London : ea. 1820 50. 

canoneer. One .skilled in canon law, i.e. a 
eanomst. Ca. 1040 1800 ■ jocular eoll. after 
cannoneer. Baxter, 1059. ‘We turn this Canon 
against tin* Canonei'rs.’ (O.lvD.) 

canoodle, V.t. and i. J’ondle ; bill and eoo. 
Doll. Ony. (— 1859) D.S., tboroiigbly anylieiscd 
by G. A. Sabi in 1801. Ih'rbaps ex cuaa//, gentle, on 
(irkytaodle ; but ef, the Somerset,shire canondlr, a 
donkey, which may he noodk* (fool) iiit-'iisilicd.- - 
2. Also as n., though cannodling (Sal.i, 185!») is more 
gi'ii.- To eoa\ ; from ea. 187(*; oh.—1. At 
Oxford l'niv(*r.'^ity, ea. lK0(i~7i». to propel a canoe. 
By a pun on canoc. —-1. h'o mahe oil ; ('. 20; ob. 
Manelion. 

cailOOdler. A pcrsi,st(>nt, bilk r and eooer. I'rom 
ca. iHtiO. See canoodle, J. 

CanOOSer, -zer. Sol. (-— ISST) lor ceinenssenr. 
Baumann. 

canpacs (or C-.). Sliarcs m tlu* Canadian PaCilie 
Badroad : Slock l‘)\i haiiyi* (— ]8'95). A. J. 
\\’ilsoii. Stock Ikirhangt (ilo'^'tari/. 

[Gant is the ‘ seerot ’ .speech of the uiubTworld. 
This W'ordrn/d tiai<-s from ea. 1700 caiitiiei is inueh 
earlier- and was lony eonteTnf>tuou•^ and almost. 
(•(>11., as IS the V.. wlijcli dales fiom la. lOd) ; like¬ 
wise cantir. canting. Sec mv Slang \ Grose, J’. ; 
O.E.D. ; E. A il. ; and Weekiey j 

*Cant. In e. (vagrants'), both food (■— 1S()0) and 
(— 18:19) a gdt (see Cant ol’ togS). -2. (Ihiyilistle) a 
blow ; coll, ; from ea. 1750. J'lx S.E. sense ; a toss, 
a throw. 

*cant, V. In e., \ .i. and t. : to sj>eak ; to talk : 
niid-G. ICe-l'.b Hannan. 

can’t. Abbr. cannot, the C. 20 form of can not : 
eoll. : C. IS 20 

cant a slug into your bread(-)room ! itnnk a 

dram’ Naulieal: mid-Ck J8 carlv 19. Giose, 
2nd(*d. 

can’t be did I See did, 5. 

*cant of dobbin. A roll of nl>bori : c. : ea. 1810 - 
GO. \'au\. Sc(‘ Dobbin. 

*cant of togs. A gilt of clothes: begyars' e. 

{— J8:»'9). Brandon. Whin* shrewdly remarks, 

‘ The mo(h' oi bogging for elotle-s alfords a wnnl to 
deseribo the [iresi'iit or hem til gamed l>\ <aiiling.’ 

can’t see a hole in or through a ladder, of a 
jM-rson very drunk. Erorn ea. 1855. ‘ Diieanyi^ 

Anglieiis ', ist. ed. Sometimes, and at least, as early 
a.s 1882, ... a fotly Jo’>t ladder (Ware). 

can’t see it ! 1 (ion’t Sia* why i should ! ; no ! ; 

non-anstoeratie eoll. (- 190‘>). Whire. 

can’t show itself (or oneself ) to. To be inferior to : 
lower classes’ : 1880; ob. Ibid. 

can’t you feel the shrimps ? Don'i you smell the 
sea?; Goekney e.p. : 1870; ob. lb. 

Cantab. A member of tlie University of Cam¬ 
bridge : roll., first in Coventry’s amusing novel, 
Pompey the Little, 1750. Abbr. Cantabrigian. 

cantabank. A eomnum or inferior singi'r of 
ballads . from ea. 1840; eoll. Earlier, S.E. f(tr a 
singer upon a jilatforrn. Ex It. cantambanco. 

cantai^erous. Cross - grained, ill - liiimonred ; 
acridly self-willed ; quarrelsome. Chill. ; ? coined 
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CAPE DOCTOR, THE 


by rJol(l.«niith in She Stoopji to Conqiur, 1772 ; 
^KTidan, 7'4e JiivdlM, J^crhaps, K/iys O.K.l)., ex 
M.E. conta/c, contention, after cankerous; Jl., .'Ird 
ed., Hiii'tf(“Kt.H a corruption contentious ; W. thinks 
that lh(‘ vsord may i)c of Irish formation (as sufj- 
pested by () K.l).)- —Also, adv. with ///, abstraet 
ri. -with -ness. 

canteen. A [mblic-liousc : South African coll., 
prob. at. lirst military : troin ea. 10». I'cttman.—• 
2. Hence, cantcen-kf * per, the jiroprietor of one: 

CantcenegRS. A gas attack: military: 1017 IS. 
‘The ago ol ege.s used at the canter-n was not 
guaranteed ' (f'. A: Cibbons). 

canteen-keeper. See canteen, 
canteen medal. A be« r stain on om 's tuna : 
militaiy : tiom ea. IST."!.- 2. A good-c (uiduet 
nu'dal : mililars : late (!. 10 20. F, tV (iibbons. 
.Manv of those wlio wore it were hard drinker,.- but 
had e\ en har<h'r head.s. 

canteen merchant. < )ne w ho .s( rves m the .‘^hip .s 
(anieen; 20: ('omcau Training Ship. Mase- 
tuhi. 

canteen rat. ‘An old soldier wlio eon''tantly 
hanes about by tlie eaiiteen. in ord<‘r to be tn ated ; 
mil 11 ary (oll. : ('.20. l’>. iV F. 

canteen stinker. A ehcaji eigandtc ; military: 
lOlo IS. F. Hihlion.s. 

canteen wallah. A man ad(liet<‘d to bei r : mili¬ 
tary < oll. : lal< t10 20. If .V F. 
canter. Sec cantmp crew. 

Canterburj’. A\ sou ol a short oi Hand gallop 
P, F. : ('. 17 IS Ahlir (’anit rfiun/ <jall<>p, el. 
jmee, trot, mti . i O'. [ \\ heii'S' < nnti r, v n corded in 

ITOb, u. (an i'as\ gallop) in IToo. S.().!).] 
Canterbury tale or oce story. A story long and 
tediou.s : troin < a loin , at lir^t coll , but soon S.17. 
Latimer, lot'.*; 'J'ui h< rvilh . loTO; (Lose, cd. 
(Appers(»n ) F\ tin- long stones told by jiilgnms 
jiroei eding to ('anlerhur\. 

canticle. A Jiaii,-.h (Ink: mid (’, lK-carl\ 10. 
(lros( , l.^t ed. The jiarish i Ici k h d tin congn ga¬ 
llon's singing. Ct. anu u (inhr 

CantmR crew. the. ('i immal.s and \agal>ond.‘.. the 
canters 17 IS); ('. 17 10: eoll In B.F.s title, 
ItiOO ; 11 iri(llc\'s ,/uanS'^'u0/u(7/, 1S7S. 

Canuck, (h e. Canack, K(a)nuck. A < 'anndian ; m 
Faigland, Irom ta. lOlo. ting. (iS.'i.")) a ('aii.idian 
and Ameneaii term lor a Freneli Canadian, which, 
inside Canada, it still means. ICt wnology obs.cure : 
]Huhai)s Canada UC (uq), the Algomium n.- 
eiiding ; W’., howcA er, proposes, I think riglitly, 

ex (\inadii after (’In nook.--'2. lienee, a Canadian 
liorse (or pon\): eoll.; LCS. (iStHt) >, ca. 1020 
angliei.sed. (O.F.I). Sup.) 

canvas, receive the. To be dismi.ssed : c. 17, coll. 
Shirley in 77o !hothers. Ct'. ipt and yin the bag or 
the sack, <}<] .v. 

canvas-climber. A sailor : coll. : late c. ir>-17. 
ShakesjH'ari' in Pericles. 

canvas town. A mushroom town : coll., from cn. 
1 SoO ; Dickens, 1 Sf)!!. H(’m*e, 2, the \’olun(»‘er 

Encampment at Wimbledon (not. since ca. 1005) or 
Bislcy where the National Kitle Association meets, 
canvass, cold. Sr e cold-canvass. 
canvas(s)eens. (Xautical) a sailor's canvas 
trousers ; eoll., C. 10 20, ob. 

cap. The pr(K‘c('ds from an improvi.si'd collection 
(cf. lo send round the cap or hat, C. 10-20 eoll.), esp. 
for a huntsman on th(‘ death of the fox : ca. 185(.k- 
1914. Abhr. cap money, S.E. and extant.—2. At 


Westminster Sehool, the amount, collcctcil at ‘ jilay 
and ‘election’ dinner.s.—T. (Ccri. in jil.) Ahiju 
capital letter; coll., orig. printers’ (— IttOO), then 
publisluTs’ and authors'.—f. In e., a false cover to a 
‘ eover-doW'-n ’ or tossing-eoin : ea. IK-IO 80. il., 
Trd < d.—5, A synoiu ni tor e. sense of honmt, n. 
(q.v.) : <*. : ea. 1810—5(). \'au.\. — 0. ((July m 

vocative.) Captain: eoll,: late (k 10-20. Ware, 
lOOtt, ‘('onimoii in America —gaming ground in 
England ’. 

cap, V. (FTiiversity and Fulilie School) to take 
off one's cap or hat m salut.'ition rtf; late (f lG-20, 
ol). Coll., S.E. hy 1700. k . . To cap a fellow'’, 
(ji'radiis ad < 'antahrigiam, 1805.---2. In e.. to take 
an oath : late C. 17-early 10. IMF; Crose. 
cap, not to have come back for one’s. (Of an 

aviator) to have heen killed: military: 1018. 
Mam lion. 

cap, put on one’s considering or thinking. To 

tliink, take time to Hunk : (oil., from ca. H)50. 
cap acquaintance. Fersons only sliglitly ac- 

(piainte<l : ('. 18 early 10; coll. Orose, 

cap after it, fling Ol throw one’s. Todr. sometliing 
that IS no longer of u.si*. esp. w’hen a project or a 
business m past hope. (_!o!l. • lat(’ C. 17-10. B.E. 

cap at, cast one's. ‘ To .‘'how- indiflerenee to, giv(‘ 
uj) for lost ■ ; C. lt')-17 ; eoll. In proverbial form : 
cast one's cap into the irind. 

cap at, set one's. (Ci women only) to try. and 
K' ep trying, to gain a man's Imart- -or hand Coll , 
from ea. 1770. Cold-mitli. Tliaekera}-. Ex navi¬ 
gation : ct. Fr. niittre It cap sur (W.), 

cap-badge. A pace of bone (in. (’.g.. a stew): 
military : trom ea. 1010. fk A Cibbons. 

cap be made of wool, if his or your. As sure as Ins 
cap is made of wool, i.e. indubiiublv : C. 17-18; 
('..IL 

♦cap for. S(‘e bonnet for: c.: ca. 18lo--F». 
\’anx. 

cap on nine hairs(, with his). Jaunty or jovial, 
tile eaj) being worn at an cMreme angle; naval: 
lute C. 10 20. Fowen. 

♦cap, or cast, one's skin. To slrij) naked : 

Ck 10-20 (ob.) e. 

cap set, have one’s. ^ ariant : have (enough) 
under one's cap. To be drunk : coll. : C. 17-18. 
Cf. : 

cap-sick. Intoxicated: eoll.: C. 17 (? IS). H. 
Hutton's analomisat ion of folly, HilO. (O.E.D.) 

cap the quadrangle, c. 1 8 university : (of under¬ 
graduates) ‘to cross tlie area of the college cap in 
hand, in n^viu-enee to the Fellows who sometimes 
walk tluTc CroM‘, 2nd (“d. 

capabaire. 'Tlie looting of naval stores, mcn- 
tiont'd in .Marryat ' (Fowcui): naval t'oll, : C. 19. 
8iemantie'> : ‘ by eurtaiiinent '. 

cape. To keej) a course : nautical eoll. : C. 19- 
2u. Bowen. 

Cape, the. Tlu' Cape of Cood Tlojie : eoll. > 
S.E. ; from ea. KUiO.- 2. ILuiee, (7ap(‘Tow n : 1828 
(Fettman); f hy 1850.—Ik And Cajie ('olonv : 
<1)11.; from en. 1845.—1. And even, likewise eoll. 
(— 19111), South Africa in gen. Pettman. 

Cape Cod turkey. Salt tish ; ? mainly nantiea 
(— 1874). H., 5th ed. On Pornbny duck, q.y. 

Cape doctor, the. A strong S.E. wind: Cape 
Colony eoll. : C. 19-20. Tn the earlier days . . . 
when the Cafie w’as list'd by Anglo-Indians as a 
sanatoriuin, they wu'rc wont to term these winds the 
Cape Doctor and they still retain the name,’ Pott- 
man, 1913. 
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Cape Flyaway. Imapinary land on the horizon : 
nautical coll.: C. 19-20. Jlowen. 

Cape Horn, double. S. c double Cape Horn. 

Cape Horn fever. Malinpering in had wf'athcr: 
sailin^'-sliip seamen’s : mid-C. 19-20. Bowen. 

Cape Horn rainwater. Hum: nautual: late 
C. 19-20.- slightlyob. Bouw'ii. 

Cape nightingale. A frog : iSoulh Afiiean (oil.: 
from ca. 1880. 11. A. Brych n, A'/onf and Karoo, 

1889. (’f. (\nnbrid(j€s/iirr niuldtnijdir. 

Cape of Good Hope. Soai> : rhymings. (— 1911). 
F. ^ Gibh(')ns. 

Cape smoke. ‘ A brandy manufactured in nearly 
all the vine-growing dislncts of the Colony JV-tl- 
man ; South African coll. : 1818, Tl. 11. >I<Mhuen, 
Life in the Wilderness. Dt'serifx'd in 1871* as ‘a 
poison calculated to burn the insuloof a rhinoceros’. 
Fettrnan. It is of a cloudy c(dour. 

CapeStiff. Cape Horn : nautieal ; inid-C. 19 20. 
Bowen. Because, to a sadmg ship, it was still work 
to h(‘at rouTii! if. 

Cape Tiu’k, not to have rounded. See Turk, not 
to . . . 

capella. A coat : theatrical, C. 19 -20, ob. 
Direct ('x Tt. 

capeovi. Sick, ill: costermongers’, from ca. 
18t)0 ; ob. Cf. capirvy. 

caper. A dodge. d('Vjce, performance : coll., orig. 
(— 18.’)i) low’. The Ijondnn Herald, March 29. iStiT, 

‘ “ He’ll get five ymars penal for this little cajK-r." 
said the fioliceman.’ Kx the S.B. senses and ff. 
plaij the yiddy goat, for ulfimatt-ly caper is the L. 
caper, a goat.—2. Whene(*, a (hornter bov : a 
balU't-girl: low: mid-C. 19-20; ob. Mavlit-w 
(O.E.I).). 

caper, V.i. To be hanged : late C. IS ni;d 19. 
Wolcot (E.D.l).). Brol). ex cut a ca/ier vjmn 
nothing, q.v. 

’•‘caper, flying. An escafic from prison: c. 
(— l!t29). Manchon. 

caper-comer-ways. T)iagonnlly: nautical coll : 
C. 19-20. Bowaui. Bresiiniahly cr/per i> a eoirup 
lion of cater, four. 

caper-cousin. Tncorrcct for C(//(r ro7/.s?aC. 17- 
20. O.K.it. 

caper-merchant. A dancing master : nud-C. 18- 
19. Gros(n 1st (‘d. ; lf.,,")lhed. Cf.lidp-iuffchant. 

caper (upIon nothing, cut a ; occ. cut capers . . . 
Like cut caper sauce, = to be hanged ; low coll., 
C. 18-19. Hanging has many sviiony-ms, .some 
much grimmer than these. 

caperdewsie, occ. caperdochy (as in Jleyvuiod, 
loot*) or cappadochio. Stock.s; a j.ri.son. Low: 
late C. 10- 17. 

capital. F.xccllcnt : coll., from ca. 170(*; S.H. 
after ca. 1820. ()ften as cxclumai ion. Kx caj>ital, 

important. Cf. tlie tendency of airfnl. 

capital, work, d’o commit a capital offemeo : c. 
or low': from ca. IS.Sti ; t hy 1920. 

capital out of, make. To turn to account. From 
ca. 1850 ; coll, almost imra. fS.E. 

capitation drugget. (Jlu-ap and inferior drugget; 
coll., late C. 17-18. Ex the capitation tax on this 
clothing-material. B.E. 

Capivi, capiwy. Sol. for balsam copaiba, a 
popular remedy for gonorrhavi. From ca. 1850. 

capiwy, cry. To be perseeuterl to death, or near 
to it: sporting s., from ea. 1840 ; ob. Grig, a 
hunting term, as in Surtees, Handley Cross, 1843. 

cap^n. Captain: coll.: niid-C. 19-20. Baumann. 
Cf. capting. 


capon. A red herring: from ea. 1640. Grig, 
jocular S.bk, it > coll. ca. 1700. Cl. Yarmouth 
capon, q.v. 

capot me ! A coll, imprecation : mid-C. 18- 
earlv 19. Foob^. Ex capot, to ‘score off’, 
O.E.I). 

cappadochio. S('c caperdewsie. 
capped, be. ‘ To be cheeked by strong currents ’: 
nautical coll. : mid 19-20. Bowen. 

capper. (Auctioneers’) a dummy biddiT at an 
auctMUi : from ca. 1870. 

capricomified. ‘ llorniticd cuckolded : mid- 
C. IS s ;irly 19. Crosi', 1st ('d. 

caprification. Arnticiul fertilisation: catachres- 
tu’: from iSgO's. O.E.I*. 

capron hardy. An impudent felhnv : roll. ; ea. 
145(*-1630. Aw delii V. 

caps. Capitals (Ictb'rs of alphaliet) : p^lnt(T.^' J. 
7'. bv’ 1920, authors' and tyqusts' coll. jManclu'U 
caps, pull. ((*nly ol woiiHMi) to wrancle in uii 
seeruly fa.shioii : fumi ca. 1750 ; oh. if riot f ; < oil, 
Colman, 17(>;>. ' A man that hull (he Avomeu in fowi', 
would pull caps lor’ . Scoit. 1S25. ‘ Well, dearest 
Baehel, wa- will not jmll cajts ahout thi.- man.' 

capsize, v.t. To overturn, upset : orig. nautical 
a. (wit ness U<c hy DlbiJiil Mild tb’osc. 2nd e<l ). proh. 
ex Sp. r/'/Zarur (— 1788); S.E. hy 1820. 

capstan, the. A punishment when hy the arms 
were oiitstr* tcheil on a cap-tan har and a weight 
sus|)endcd fp'in the neck : naval coll. : C. 17- 
carlv Is. Boucii. 

capstan-step. Th(‘ tunc or heat kc])t hy tlu* old 
.shif) s tiddler for cuj'stan woik; nautieal; C. 19. 
Jiowen. 

captam. A familiar and or jesting term of ad- 
dre^s : e()ll. . 17-20. Shtikespean'. Cf. C.S. 

judge --'J.. In Ch 18, a prosperous highw a\man, a 
gaming or a bawdy housi' bully ; hotli lou, the 
l,ilt(T perhafis c. -3. Money, (“q>. in/O rn/Jam ts n<‘t 
Ao///e, I have no money : C. IS rails 19. Dsi he. 
---}. A glandenHi hor^e : kn.lek(T^' s, ftom ea. 
1830. 

Captain Armstrong. A dislu/nest joi key : from 
ea. 1 8<)0. More gen. in ])lira.se, romr i'n/Jmn ,ln/i- 
strong, to ‘ j)u!l ’ a hoi-(> and thus pn'Vi ni him from 
winning: from ca. 1S50. 'J'url. Sjiuitmg Life, 
Nov. 5, 1864. 

*Captain Bates ?, been to see. A ‘ how d ve do ’ 

to one recent ly relea.sed Irotn gaol: c., thmi (Cockney : 
latc^ C. 19-2(*. ‘Captain Bales was a well-known 
metropolitan pn''’on-gov(‘rnor,’ Ware,. 

Captain Bow-Wow. A famous Clyde jiassi nger- 
boat skipfier : C. 19. Bowen. He used a dog as a 
mak<‘.shitt fender. 

Captain Cook ; Cooker or cooker. t>i ig. (— 1879), 
a wild })ig ; hence (— 181*4), ‘ a gaunt, ill .-^hajied, or 
so’'rv-looking pig’, E. \V’uk('field ; New Zealand; 
sligiitly oh. Morris, Bigs were introdinaal into 
New Zealand hy Captain (Jook.—-2. (Ca/dain Cook.) 
A book : rhyming s. : late C. 19 2t*. B. A, B. 

Captain Copperthom’s crew. All oflieer.T; a crew 
in which everyomi wishes to b(' cajitain : mid- 
C. 18-19; nautical. Giose, 1st cd. 

Captain Cork. A man slow in passing the bottle : 
C. 19-20, ob, ; military. 

Captain Crank. Tim leader of a group of high- 
wniyraen : C. 18—early 19. 

Captain Grand. A hauglity, blustering man: 
C. 18-19 ; eoll. Cf. furioso. 

Captain Hackum. (Hack ’em.) A lighting, blus¬ 
tering bully. Ca. 1600-1850. B.E., Grose. 



CAPTAIN IS AT HOME 

captain is at home or come, the. Menstruation 
pro(;(‘( (lH : laUi C. IH^-oarly 19 ; low. Grose, lirded. 
Punning catamenia. 

captain lieutenant. M<‘at half-way between veal 
and l>eef : iriilitarv : late C. lH-19. Grose, 2nd erj. 
Kx tlic brevet ollieer, wlio, receiving lieutenant's 
pay, ranks as a captain. (Tire rank was ahob.shed 
beiore 1892.) 

Captain MacFluffer, as in take C.M. badly. ('J’o 
ba\’e a bad bout- of) loss of memory on the slag'* ; 
tlavitrual (— 19((!t) ; ol). Ware. An elaboratem 
ol n., and v., 2, «pj.v. ; the Mac may pun the 
iSeoltish mah\ to make,- -whence MacFlufJer ih, hi., 
a ‘ tluir ’-maker. 

Captain Podd. An C. 18 nickname for a puppet- 
sIi(o\man. Grose, 2rd ed. 

Captain Queernabs. An ill-dressed or shabby 
man: lat<‘ (J. 17 early 19. In C. 17-mid-l8, 
either e. or low s. Jklv 

CaptainQuiz. Amo<ker: (kl8; coll. Amphh- 

niL' quiz. 

Captain Rag. Kdmund bmdh, the JJnghsh j>oet 
(lt>72- 171(1), now completely tor^otien. Itawson. 

Captam Sharp. An anant elieat ; a hulling, 
sneaking, <owardl} bully: kite tJ7 e;uly lit. 
11K --2. Hence, a gamester.s' bullv : mid-G. 18- 
earlv 19. Grose, 1st ed. 

Captain Swosser, A bln-tenng naval oflieer : 
non aristoeral i( coll. ( -- lh82); ob. Waie. Ex 
‘ ft charaetiT ot Marryal's '. 

Captain Tom. The h ader of a mob; the mob 
itstll . latf'C 17 c;irl\ 19. 1111, Groa'. 

captain’s cloak, the. The .‘tctii Aitjd. ot War. 
na\al; G, 20. lliwen. It relates to poweis of 
jturiisbttient 

capting. ('aptain: low' coll.; 19 29. Bau¬ 
mann. < '1 cuf) n. 

capture the pickled biscuit. See bun, take the. 
captured a sugar-boat I, they (oia . we) must have. 

A c.p. explaining the H^ue of a libeial ration of 
t-ugar . New Zealaiider.s’: in G.W. 

caput. The motutors' big study in a School 
hou-i': Slierborne ; iind-G. lit 29. Desmond ('<tke, 
lld/.w/a's, 1922. Ex J.. cajait, lie.id : ef. the rela¬ 
tionship ol hlork, head, to block-home.- -2 (Also 
kapovt.) Einished ; no more : military : 
19lo ; oh. Ex Ger. kaputt, done for, ruined, 
insolvent. I’sed similaii\ to ruipoo, q.v. E. A 
Gibbons; my ll’o/c/.s’ 

car it. To go by ear (of whatever sort the con¬ 
text indicates) : coll. : from ea. 1899. 

carachou. Good : among jirisoneis of xxnr in 
Germany: 19M 18. 1 )irevt ex Ku.ssian. (B. \’T.) 

’’‘caravan. A diqte ; a man swindled: late 
(\ 17 18. C ami low. Etlierege, in The Man of 
Mode, ' What spruce jirig is that ? A caravan, 
lately come from Puri.s.' Pm-haps e-x caravans 
Irequently robbed.—2. ? hence, a large sum til 
money: late (b 17-18 c. B.E. Cf. carj/o, 2.—,2. A 
railway train carrying ]>eople to a prize-light; from 
ca. IStd; boxing. Prol). ex its length: ef., liow- 
ever, Blount, 1974, ‘ Of late corruptly u.sed with us 
for a kimi of w aggoii to carry passengers to and from 
London ’ {W.). 

caravan, V. To liave or liold a jiienic: proh. sol. 
(— 1922) lor or ex carnival. ]\Ianchon. 

caravansera. A railw ay station : ca. 1845-1900 ; 
boxing. Ex caravan, 2. 

carbon. A carbon copy (opp. to the top) of a 
tyjjewritten MS. or sheet thereof: coll.: C. 20 : 
authors’ and typists’. 


CARDS, ON THE 

carbonado. To cut, hack : late C. 19-17. Coll, 
soon S.E, Shakespeare. 

carbuncle face. A n-d, large-pimpled face : coll.: 
late G. 17-18. B.hb, Grose. 

card. A d(*vice ; expedient : from ea. 17(H) (but 
ef. card, that ,<< a sure) ; oh. by 1990. Erariees 
Brooke, in JakIij J alia Mandcville. —2. A ‘ charac¬ 
ter an odd fellow : from ea. 1825. Giekens, 1829 ; 
The Card, a novel (1911) by Arnold Bennett. ‘ It 
may he an extension of the metaphorical (jood card, 
sure card, etc., or ... an anglnised form of Scot¬ 
tish caird, tinker (ef. artful hdjqar, etc.)’: W. 
Often with downy, knowing, queer.-~\h (the Card.) 
The correct number, prn e, or thing, the ‘ ticket ’ : 
from ca. 1859, coll. Mayhew', Perhaps ex the 
correct card of rafirig.—t. A troublesome rating: 
naval : late (b 19 29. Bowen. Ex sa nse 2. 

card, V. To torture with a loom-card : from ca. 
1.5.79; eoll., Jias.smg io S.E. Jn (b 19, an Iri.sh 
political div«‘i^ion. The Siots Observer, 1889, ‘to 
curd a woman .s hide Ob. The n. is carding. — 
2. 'I'o lix on a card: trade eoll. : from ca. 1880. 
O.E D. 

card, a cooling. An\thing that cools (‘uthu.si- 
asm : < a. 1579- 1750 , ct)ll. Ex an ob^-ciire card- 
game 

card, a leading. An example or precedent : coll. ; 
C. 17-19. B.E. 

card, one’s best. A last re.sort ; more gen., one’s 
he.-f plan or act ion. (foil.: C, 19-20. 

card, speak by the. To speak precisely, most 
HM uralely. (.'oil.: C. 17 2() ; S E. in Cb 19-20. 
Shake.sfieare in JJamlrt, ' We must speak by the 
caid, or eipiivoc atioii will undo us.’ 

card, that’s a sure. TJiat's a safe device, or ex- 
jx dierit, or one likely to bring success ; also ol such 
a person, (b 19-20; coll. Tha-.^itiS, an 1 nterhide, 
ca. 1527 : B.E. 

■’‘card-comely-catching. Swindling: e. : late 
C. 19. (.nene. ( 1 ).i:D) See oony-catching, 
card of ten, brag or face it out with a. To assume 

a hold liont : c'a. 1549 17o9 ; coll. K\ eaids ; a 
card of tell pip'- In'iiig noiu too liigh. 

cardiagraphy. Cardiogra]>]i\ : meorreet : from 
ca. 1879. O.E.D. 

cardinal. Mulled red wiiK' : from ca. 1890. In 
Tom Brown at Oxford. —2. (uii. in pi., a shoeblack. 
Erom ea. 1880 ; t by 1915. (Jl. city red. 

cardinal, adj. Garnal, es]). in canlinal sin : inid- 
C. l(>-29 .sol. Shakespt'are jocularly uses cardinally 
for carnally. \'iee versa, carnal is sol. lor cardinal, 
e.sp. in the carnal points : C. 19-29. 

cardinal is come, the. A variant o{ captain is . . ., 
q.v. Grose, 2rd. 

Cards. Adrian Quist, the Aii.stralian lawn-t-ennis 
player (ll. 1922 ), who is very fond of bridge. 

cards, a house of. An unsafe project or circurn- 
Blanei' : from ea. 1800 ; eoll. .soon S.E. 

cards, get one’s. To he dismissed : busmen’s : 
from ea. 1925. James Curtis, The Cilt Kid, 1939. 
l.e. one's eiii])lovmeiit-eartl. 

cards, get one’s, f^ee also books, get one’s, 
cards, have or go in with good. Keusunahly to 
exjH'et success: late C. 19 18: coll., S.E. in 
C. 17. 

cards, on the. Possible; almost probable. 
Coll. by 1880, S.E. ; gen. from 1849, when 

po])ularised by IHckens ; in use earlier, being 
adumlirated by Smollett in 1749. Cpp. to out of the 
cards, which lasted only ca. 1810-70. Perhaps ex 
cartomancy (O.E.D.). 
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CARPING 


cards . . play one’s. W'lih badh/, well, vie. To 
act clumsily, tlcvcrly, etc. Irom ca. 1040; coll., 
soon 

cards, show one’s. To disolosc ono’s powe r or 
})lans ; from ca-, loSO ; coll, soon »S.E. 

cards, throw up (or down) one’s. To ahaiulon a 
project, a career, etc. Erom late (1 17 ; coll. 

Cardwell’s men. Ca. 1809-00, military coll.: 
officers promoted not by pureliase i)ut on im*rit (and 
still, inevital)ly, by intluence). Edward, A'isconnt 
(’ardwell (1813-80) w'as in 1808 appointeal Secretary 
for War; he* thereupon n'organi.sed the British 
Army. (D.N.B.) 

care a pin, farthing, rap, a damn, three damns, a 
tinker's curse, a fig—not to. These Jihrasi s are all 
coll., resp. - 103.3, 1709, 1800, 1785. 1700, 1830, 
1850 ; in 20, the lirst three and the last one ar(‘ 
all S.E. There an* others; e.g. ... a button, a 
chip, a cent (mostly U.8.). 

*care-grmder, gen. Jireceded by vertical. The 
tn-admill: c. ; ca. 1800-1900. 

care if I . . ., I don’t. 1 am dispo.sed to . . , 
From ea. 1 8 J0 ; coll., now on verge of S.E. 

care if I do, I don’t. Ye.s, all right. Ong. 
(— 1870), U.S., anglicised ea. 190(>. (den. in 
accept anc<‘ of a drink.) 

careening; careened. Thy ,mc taking ; foneil to 
take ])hysie ; naval; ea. 1820-00. B('e. Ex lit. 

S.E. sen.vf'. 

careful. Wean in money matters ; coll. ; from 
ea. 1890. 

caifindo. A shiji's carpenter: naval: ('. 19. 
E. & dil)bon^. IVihaps a eorrujition oi carpenter 
inlluenced by dial, carf, a notch in wood. 

cargo. ('i>nten)f)tiJous fora jier.^on : C. 17 ; coll. 
Ben ilonson. Perhaps e.x vSj). carpo (S.d.l).).—2. 
Money : c. and low, latf* 17-IS. B.E. For 
.semantics, ct. caturan, 2, (pv.-—3. (Winehe.ster 

College) a hamjier from Inune ; from ca. 1840 ; 
o}>. 

cargo, despatch one’s. To ea.^c onesdf (of the 
major need) : (Mijihemi.stu', y( t ratluT ohjectionable 
(— 1923), Manchon. 

cargo (or C.) Bill. A Pi-.X. Tie^-erve ofliecr .serving 
in the Xav\ ; naval; ca. 1870-1914. Bowen. 
Before the d.W. he used to b(‘ considered a ‘ pas- 
.senger '. 

Carl the caretaker’s in charge ! This is a quiet, 
sec tor (of the line) ! ; military e.j). : 1915-18 

(We.siein Front). Thi.s imaginary German was oee. 
ealled Minnie's husband (see minnie) or Hans the 
grenadier (ex the hombiiig-part les). F. & (dibbons. 

Carlo Khan. Charle.s ,lawv.s Fox. Ex hi.s 
magnitieenee. (Dawson.) C'f. Young Cub. 

Carmagnole. A Erench .soldier : ea. 1790 180tr. 
Burns use.s it of Satan. Ex the F'r, revolutionary 
song. (S.O.I).) 

carmine. Blood ; Sjiortmg (— 18(>0) ; t liy 1900. 
Chambers's Jonrnal, 18(»0. Cf. ruby and claret. 

carnal. Sol. for cardinal : mid-C. 10-20. See 
also cardinal. 

camardine. Incorrect for carnadine : C. 17 -20. 
O.E.l). 

camey, camy. Seductive flattery ; suave hypoc¬ 
risy, Erom ca, 1820; coll. (See cameying.) 
More common as v.t. and i. : 

cam(e)y, V. To coax, wheedle insinuatingly: 
(dll. (— 1811) and dial. ? cx It. carnc, fiesh. Cf. 
the n. and the next two entries. 

cam(e)y. Sly ; cunning, artful : low and mili¬ 
tary (— 1914). F. & Gibbons. F].x the n. ; cf. : 


camey, come the. To Sjx'ak or act flatteringly : 
low (— 1923). ManeJion. Yx carney, n. 

carneying, J>pl. adj. Wh(‘edling, coaxing, in¬ 
sinuating, seductively flattering, suavely hypo¬ 
critical : from ea. 1830, Coll, Mayhew ; K. L. 
Stevenson, 1884, ‘ th(‘ female dog, that mass of 
carneying affectations ’. This and its radical jirob. 
come ex L. caro, cariiis, flesh (ef. S.E. carnal and c. 
carnish, meat), via It. came and after blarney. 

^Camish. Meat : d. 19-2(t e. Ex Jiingua 
Franca ex It. HiMiee carnish Ken. a thu'ves’ eating- 
hoiist' or ‘ prog shop '. Xorth Country. 

carny. Sei* camey. 

caroon. In low Cockney and Parlyarce : a 
erown(piece). Ca. 1845-11>15; surviving in 
caroon, half a crown. Perhaps ex It. corona, per- 
liajis merely rrm/vi mispronounced ; Sampson’s nott' 
at- kurnna suggests a Gypsy origin (ef. Koniany 
Icodrona). 

carousel. Incorrect for carousal: C. 18 20. 
(O.E.l) ) 

carpenter scene, (’omic dialogue, in front of the 
curtain, while elaborate se'ts aiv beung erected : 
Ihealrical : ea. 1800 95. Ware.—2. The rai.sing of 
the (Mirtain ; theatrical (— 1923). Manchon. 

carpenter’s herb. ‘ ICnouf'ously, bungle and 
yarrow’: C. 18-20. O.ICD. Propcr]\. m If heal. 

*Carpet. A prison smitcnci' or term of three 
monlh.s : C. 20 c, Cliarh's h>. Leach ,■ Slang, j). 243. 

carpet, v. To rcjinmand : coll. : rcM'orded in 
1840, 11. C!o< kion’s om c lamons novel, VaUntint 
Yor. Ex carpit, walk the, (j.v. 

carpet, bring on the. To bring (a matter) u]) or 
forwaui lor ('i.scussion : iroin ca. 1720; coll till 
C. 19, wlicii S.E, Int.. bring on the table ( before tlie 
council, «‘tc.), for carpi'ts ' covered tables and beds 
before they weie used for floors ' : W. 

carpet, walk the. To be rt'pMinandc d : fioin ca. 
1820; coll. .lolin Galt. Ex ■.s(i'\aiits . . . sura- 
nioned into llie “ paiJour " lor a wigging ', \\ . 

carpet-bag recruit. (Military) a reenni worth 
more than what he stands iij) in • from ea. 1875. 
(’f. the I’.S. ndj., caipit-bug, and ii., larpit bagger: 
.se(‘ Thornton. 

carpet-dance. An (mforma!) drawing-room 
dance: Soiuety coll. (I 877) ; ob. Ware. 

carpet-knight. Piior to 1800 llie stress is on th(5 
boudoir; utter, on the drawuu: room (sia- carpet- 
man). A stay-at lionie soldier; from ea. 1570; 
coll. ; in G. 19 20, S hk Ik vmologu'ally, ‘one 
knighted at court, kneelinv on the eaT'])('t before the 
throne, instead of on the battlelield VW 
carpet-man or •monger. A fnapn nter of ladii's' 
boudoirs and carpeted ebamlx'rs ; late, G. lt> 17 ; 
coll. The oeiMifiation IS (/(/(’; late C. 10-17, 

coll.- —2. {Catpei-nian only.) A nnviil o/l/eer pro- 
niot(‘d by infliKMiee ; naval: lab* G. 19-2tk l>ow(‘n. 

carpet-road. A level, welbffi'pt road-. coll. ; late 
C. 17 IH. B.E. 

carpet-slippered b* ‘ A heavy shell Jiassing 
far overhead, tluM-eiorc* with but a faint noise’: 
military: 1!»15 ; (di. B. A: P. AUo cai p(t slipper, 
a shell nassing sih*ntly, esp. if of the naval liigh- 
explosive t3']>e : the two words, therefore, are 
virtually synonymous. 

carpet-swab. A carpet bag; from ca. 1836; 
coll. Barham in Ids jKieni, Misadventiirc at Margate. 

carpeting. A scolding: coll.: from ca. 1870; 
ob. Ex carpet, v., q.v. 

carping. Carkmg ; catachrcstic : late C. 16-20. 

O.E.D. 
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carriage. Her Majesty's. See Queen's bus. 
carriage-company. People—orig. merchants and 
tradesmen—having their own carriages: eoll. > 
8 .E. ; from 1830; ob. Thackeray, 1855, ‘No 
phrase more elegant . . . than . . . “ seeing a 
great deal of carriag(‘-eompany ” (O.K.D.) 

carried. Married : rhyming s. (— 1900) ; ob. 
Ware. 

♦carrier, in (? late C. 17-)C. 18~r‘arly 19 e., is a 
erirniiial band’s spy or look-out. A New Canting 
Dirt.., 1725. 

carrier pigeon. (Pacing) a pf'rson running hither 
and thither with ‘ coinmi.ssionHProm ea. 1H50. 
In C. 20, howi'ver, it is also racing s. for a thief, 
according to Manchon : hut 1 susfK-ct an error ln*re. 
— 2 . In c., a victimiser of lottery-ollicc keejiera : 
inid-(’. IS early 19. (1. Parkei-, 1781. 

carrion. A harlot: ('. 18-19.- - 2 . The human 
bods : 19-20; jtejorati\ely indicated m C. 17, 

—- low coll. 

carrion-case. A shirt, ; a idiernist*. Low : (’. 

19- 20 : oh. 

carrion-hunter. An undi rtakcr ; ea. 17 S 0 - 1 S 50 . 
(Irose. 1st ed. Crnrion cor])sc wan S.P. of ca. 
1 7t)0 1900. Cf. cnld rook. 

camon-row. A f»lace Mhcre inferior meat is 
sold : ca. 172<l IHOO. Swift. 

carrogb. lnc<u-rcct lor c//;v« 7 //, coiaclc, ().L1>. 
carrot !, take a. A low' and insulting <• )>. 
(— 1874) : ol). 11., 5th cd. Ong. said to wona-n 
<tnly and of a scahioiis iniplicat ion : contrast have a 
hanana !, tin* ('. 20 innoicnt phrase that soon l aint*, 
in certain cin.lcs, to he used o})i-tcncl\. (’1. tht* ob. 
frcncli Kt tn snotr, anntddh h s radvs ^ 

carrot-nob. Nc carrots. — carrot-pated. Sec 
caiToty. 

carrots. Hcd hair : coll. : W’c.slcs pin xciuiis to 
have been, in 1085, the first to jumt the term, as 

B. P. was the tirst to record it of a rcd-haircd fuT'-on ; 
a.s the latter, a rather uncouth nieknanic, with the 

C. 20 variant, tv/r/o/ not> (.Maiielajii). 

carroty. Having ml han : from ea. 1740; eoll. 
■ >, by 1880. S.P. Smollett in Hodenrk Jiandom, 
'riiaeJo'rav in tfa* Nnjromt s. .Mark la'inon, the 
mid-\'ictorian linmot ist, noted ot liie Hreek.s that all 
the (Itaees were \(.pLT<n. Pariier was rnrrot pat<d 
(P.IP), likewise eoll. (OlOui lilis.vpelt runottlj.) 

carry. The distance tor wlinli an occupied 
stretcher is, or lia->, to he larried : Koval Army 
Medical (’orps eoll. in ami since, i’hilip 

(losse, M inioir.'i of a Ca nip- Follourr, ItKM. 

carry a (great) stroke. 'I'o Iuinc, wield much m- 
lluenee : ea. l()40 I80(l; eoll. • S.P. 

carry an M under one’s girdle. See girdle, ne'er 
an . . . 

carry coals. To endure, pul up with an insult or 
an injury ; late C. 10 17 ; coll. , hy J020, »S.P. 
Shakcs]»carc. in Domra and Jidift, ' (Iregory, o' my 
word, wi' ll not carry louls.’ 

carry com. To l>chavc well in succc.s.s : mid- 

C.19-20, gen. as '. . . tloesn’t carry corn well’. 
Ex the hchaviour of corn-fed horses. Doubtless 
adopted from dial. (P.l).l). records it for 1845) and 
at first mainly rural, 
carry dog. See dog, put on. 
carry-knave. A low harlot: C. 17 18; eoll. 
Taylor the Water Poet, 
carry Matilda. Set* Matilda, 
carry me out and bury me decent(ly) ! An 
exclamation indicative of the auditor’s incredulity 
or, oce., (lispleaaure : coll.; from ca. 1780. After 

D.U.E. 


ca. 1870, gen. abhr. to carry me ovi t Po8t-1850 
variantH, all f by 19,30, were airry me out and leave 
me in the gutter, carry me upstairs, carry me home, and 
whoa, carry me md : cf. let me die and good night !, 
qq.v. (Ware.) 

carry on. To behave conspicuously ; frolic; 
flirt. Coll.: from ca. 1850. Whyte-Melville, 
1850, ‘ Lady Carmine's eldest girl is carrying on with 
young Thriftless.’ Prob. nautical in origin ; ex 
carrying on sail. See carryings-on.—2. To endure 
hardship; show quiet and constant fortitude: a 
th 20 coll, popularised hy the CLW. An im|x*rative, 
orig. a military order, then (1917) = go ah(>ad !, 
continue !, csp. continue as you are now doing, Cf.: 

carry on or carry under. A c.j). slogan emjiloyed 
hy old sailing-shi}) captains, ‘ whose creed was to 
c lap fui sail regardless of risk ' (Powen) : C. 19-20 ; 
oh. Cf. : 

carry on, Sergeant-Major ! Co ahead ; Oh, you 
do that ! ; I’ve finished, you can do as you like : 
military (rarely among ofheers) c.p.: from 1915. B. 
tV P., ‘ Often a lazy or incompetent oflicer’s eva>ion, 

(if] w as originally the Company Commander’s order 
to his S.M.’ 

carry out one’s bat. See bat. 
carry-tale. A tale-lx'arcr : ca, 1570 1840 ; foU. 
in (’. 10. ilicn S.K. 

♦carry the banner. To tramp tlie road ; he a 
tramp : vagrant.->' c , ( '. 2 <h 

carry the can. To hf* rcpnmamhxl : naval: late 
C. P‘ 20. Bowen, J'roli. suggested by carry the 
Dij. q.v. In the form carry tin ran back it means, 
smeo ca. 1929 m thi* K.A.P. : to hr made the srajKi- 
goal ; to do the dirty woik wluh' anotiicr |m.tsou 
gets 1 h«‘ credit. 

♦carry the keg. A c. jum on rag, carry the, (j.v. : 
lsI2, \’au.\ ; + hy 1S9U. 'Whciicr distiller, inilLing, 
9 

♦carry the stick. Apjdicd to the ojaTat ion where¬ 
by a woman, in conversation, rolis a well-tln'sscd 
elderly, or drunk, man, and licr male associate, 
masquerading as a detect ivi*. makes a fuss and 
enables her to depart. Scottisli thiiwcs' ; ca. 1800- 
Pt20. The fjonilon equivalent, •^ame jH*riod. is to 
tf ip up. 

carrying three red lights. Drunk: nautical: 
C. 29. Jiowt'ii, 'Prom the " .\ot under Control" 
MUnal'. 

carryings-on. Conspicuous bclmviour ; fnjhcs ; 
Hirtation : from ca. l84tC coll. (J. .-V. Sala, 1859. 
A much earlier cull. st'U'Jc is: ipiestionahle pro(*ced- 
ings, as in Butler, lludibras, ' L this the end } To 
whitli tliese Carryings-on did tend ’! ’ Cf, goings- 
on. 

♦carsey. A C. ltC20 c. variant of case (q.v.), a 
house, a den. a hrotind.- - 2 . A place: grafters’ : 
C. 20. Philip .AJJingham. 

cart. A race-coursi': racing-men's: ca. 185.5- 
70. ‘ Ihicungi' Angliciis', 1st ed. ? connected 

w ith ronert card, q.v. 2. The upjx r shell of a crab : 
c'oll. and dial. (- 18,50). H., 2 nd ed. -3. A Ix^d : 
Uegular .Army s : mid-C. 19 20; ob. F. & tiih- 
Ikuis. 4. Hi'iu'e, a bunk : shijis' stewards' ; from 
c a. 19li).—5. See carts. 

cart, v.t. To defeat, surjiass, do belter than : 
Dxforci and (iimbridge University : from ca. 1850 ; 
t by 19,34. Ksp. as we carted them home, defeated 
them badly. Cf, the iie.xt entry.— 2 . To arrest: 
low' (Glasgow ( — 1934). Alastair Baxter; .Alex. 
Mai'Arthur & Kingsley Long. Hen. in the passive. 
— 3. To hit vigorously at cricket: Public Schools’: 

F 
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from ca. 1890. V.i. in P.G. Wodohouso, A Prefect's 
Uncle, 1903 ; v.t. in Id., Tales of St. Austin's, 1903. 

cart« in the. Wrong ; in the wrong ; in a ‘ fix 
Es}). as put in the cart, to deceive, trick, embarrass, 
incommode seriously, as a jockey his owner. 
Racing and gen. from ca. 18(55. Occ. as carted or as 
in the box. ‘ Perhaps goes back to tin' cart in which 
criminals were taken to execution W.—2. In the 
know ; from ca. 1870. The Referee, April 1, 1883. 
—3. (Occ. as on the tail-hoard), it is ai)j»lied to the 
lowest scorer : gaming, mid-C. 19 20. (!T. sense 1. 

cart, walk the. To walk over the course : racing, 
from ca. 1870. In ‘ Ducange Anglicus ’, 1857, the 
form is traverse the cart. 

cart away, occ. off or out. To remove : coll., 
C. 19 20. 

cart before the horse, set or put. To reverse the 
usual order, wditdlicr oi' tilings or of ideas. From 
ca. 1500 ; a coll, that, in 0. 17, > iS.F. 

cart-grease. Bad huttcr, then any butter: from 
ca. 1875. Cf. cmv-qi ease. 

cart-wheel. Variant coach wheel. Both gen. 
abbr. to wheel. A c-rovvn jiiecc : low : from ca. 
1855. ‘ Ducange Anglic us Lst ed.—2. A broad 

hint : C. 19.- -3. tum cart-wheels, to execute a 
serie.s of lateral sonuTsaults (the arms and legs 
re.sembling vhcel-spokes) : from <‘a. 18G<»; coll.; 
in C. 20, 8.E. Earlier (ca. 18-10-75), do a Catharine 
wheel, q.v. 

Carthohe. See Catholic. 

carts. A pair of shoes: mid-C. 19-20; f)b. 
Hotten explains by Norfolk cart, a crab’.s siiell; 
Ware refers it to the noise made by a laliourcr ^^alk- 
ing heavily. Ci. boats ixnel tiro feet . . ., q(|.v. 

carty. (Of the build and 'or bn'cd of a cart-horM*: 
18(53 ; coll. (O.E.D.) in (b 20. rare. 

'•‘carve up. To svi indie an ai'coinplice out of his 
share: C. 20 c. Charlc'-' E. Liaich. - -2. Hence, a 
carve-Kp is any swindle : lower elas.ses’ (— 1935). -- 
3. The amount of money left by a rull ; C. 2t>. 
(M. llarrLson, Spring in Tartarus, 1935.) (/f. cut up 

rich (or vmrn). 

Carvel’s ring. Tlie pudendinn wuliehre : miii- 
C. 18-carly 19 : low coll. Ex a .scabrous anecdote, 
for which .see the (sometimes legally) inimitable 
Grose (l.st (hI.). 

carver and gilder. A match maker : from c«. 
1820; ob. Egan's Gro,s(“. 

carving knife. A wde ; military rhyming s. 

(— 1914). F. A Gibbons. Much more gen. is 
trouble, and strife. 

casa, ca-sa, or ca. sa. A w rit of cdipias ad sddis- 
facievdum. L<*gal c()ll, : late G. 18 20: ob.—2. 
casa, case. Almu.sc, a brotlnd, c., c, 17-20, leads to 
('. 19 20 c. and low s. case-house, a brothel, and 
late (1. 1S-18 e. and low s, ea.se vrov', a harlot 
attached to a particular huwdy-hou.se.—3. The case 
form, in C. 19, also means a water-clo.sct. Ex It. 
casa. 

casabianc. The last of anything, es}>. of cigar¬ 
ettes : naval and military. Mid (b 19-20. 
Bowi n ; B. A P. E,\ Casabianca, tlie boy hero of 
Mrs. Tbunans. 

casalty (boy). See casualty, n. and adj. It is a 
sol. form. 

cascade. A trundling and gymnastic yK*rforni- 
ance : theatneal, from ca. 1 840 ; oh.—2, Ik'cr : in 
Tasmania, then sliglitly on the Australian con¬ 
tinent : from ea. 1880. E.k the cascade water from 
which it was made : the firm Hint, at Hohart, makes 
it is known as t he Cascade J5rew ery Company. 


cascade, v. To vomit: low' coll., from ca. 1780. 
Smollett’s ‘ She cascaded in his urn 1771, is only 
analogous ; Grose, however, has it (2nd ed.). 

*Case. A had crown-piece : c. and low, ea. 1835- 
1900. Brandon. Hence, the sum of live shillings : 
C. 20 low'. Prob. ex Yiddish caser. —2. An eccentric 
person, a ‘character’, a ‘euro’. Grig. (— 1833) 
IT.S., anglicised ca. 1850. H., 1st. cd.—3. The 

female pudend : C, 17 (e.g. in Fletcher’s The 
Chances). —4. An unfortunate matter, end, as in 
‘ I fear it’s a ease w ith him ’ ; from ca. 18()4.—5, 
The certainty to fall in love : from ca, 1870, as ‘ it’s 
a CAj»e with them.’ Miss Braddon, in V’o the Ritter 
Rnd, 1872.—(). A lov'e-alfair : schoolgirls’, from ca. 
1800; oh. H., 2nd <‘d.- -7. A ‘love-affair’ be¬ 
tween two hoys: Public Schools’: C, 20.- -8. See 
casa, 2.—9. Hcnec, oee., a water-closet : c. or low a. 
(— 1864). II., 3rd ed,—10. In C. 20 raiung c., a 
fool, a ‘mug’. Wallace in 7'he 7'insfcr.~-11. 
(Westminster School) the discussion by ‘ seniors ’ 
and ‘ upjXT election’ of a thrashing, hki'Wisc tie* 
tanning itscli : from ca. ; ob 12, That 

which is, in tlu' circiimstanccs. tci Ik* expected : coll. 
(— 192-i). G.E.l). (Siiy>.).- -13, Often verv loosely 

and iintK'i'i's.sarily used: C. 19 20. (See e.-,p 
Fowler ; Sir Artliur Ouiller-Coiieh also has writti'u 
with efleetivo and, one hopes, clleetual eaustieitv on 
the subject.) 

““case, v. In C. 20 c,, to report (a jirisomu) for 
Rlaekne-.s ; punish with solitary eonlinemcnt. --2. 
To sjioil ; d» lav inevilahly : c. (— 1934). ilames 
Sywnser, 1934, ‘ Well, this eases thing'' tor a while. 
W«‘ 11 hav e to he low . 

'case. Abbr. m case ( to ensure against flu' 
|)o,''Sibilily, or the laet, tliat) : ec'll. : Irom ca 
1890. 

*cased up with, be. To live Witli la woman, e-p 
one'.N mistn*s.') : e. : C. 20. .)aines ( art i>. 77'* Oob' 

A7'/. 193(b 

*C^e-tT0. \'nrinnt foi ea\f >->o/r B.E. 
case-hardened. ‘Tough , of one who i.-^ a hard 
case: both eolb, t he lai I er (ong I .S )ftMtiiea. ISOo, 
the former from ea. 170(» ami 8.1‘b bv ISOO 
*case-keeper. Tin- keepe r of a brothel : (•/ C. 19,) 
C. 20 c. See casa, 2 . 

*Case0. A (b 20 variant, m c., of casa. n., 2. d. 
Curtis, 7'he Cilt hill. 19.3() 

case of crabs. A lailme: eolb, ca. ISTO 1920. 
? ex enteh a rratt. 

case of pickles. An iurnlent, esp. if untowanl ; a 
break-dow n,-up. Coll ; inun <'a. 1870. t b\ 192" 
case of stump, a. (l-bg. Ik' i.-) pcnnih ss. Coll ; 
ea. 1870 Cl. .stumped. 

*case-rangillg. An iH'-peetion of bouses with a 
vi<‘W to robbe I \ ; e. ( r»23). Maiuholl. See 

casa, 2 . 

cases, get down to. To ‘get down to bra>^ 
tacks ’ ; talk seriously : lower i las'-e.'^' ; C, 2'> 
dames t'urtis, 71ie Cilt Kid, 193t). 

♦case-vrow, c. 18 19; case-fro, late ('. 17-is. 
See casa, 2. The rroir is Dul' li lor a woman, tho 
/ro indicates German irifliiciiee theueon. 

Caseill(e). ‘Tlu* correct tiling’; punning the 
rheest, q.v. Rare, "j by 1900. (.diaries Kingslry 
in a letter of May, 1850. (The -me form i.'. in- 
corrc( t.) 

’•‘caser. A erown-}>iec<‘ ; t he sum of live shillings : 
c. (— 1874). In (b 20, the sanu', but low racing. 
Ex Yiddish. 

*casey ,* oer. cassey. (dacse. ( b 19-20 c. Cf. 
casmm, cash, caz, qq.v. Ex L. easeus. 
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*cash ; cass. Ahhr. cassam, cassmi^ cheese : c. : 
late C. 17-19 (B.lv); C. J8~19. See also caz. —' 
tl. An Accountant. Ollicer on duty : naval : C. 20. 
Bo^u*n. (Only iiHCds/i.) 

cash, equal to. Of undouhted and induhitahle 
incDl. (Joll. : from ca. 1840 ; orjg. (■— 18.‘{5) L^S. 

cash, in ; out. Having ]»lcnty of; no : money. 
{1)1 Cd.sh occurs in Tliackcrny.) Coll.: from ca. 
1840. . 

cash a dog. (Gen as vhl.n.) To cash a cheque 
against non-cMsfent funds : hank-clerks’ (esp. 
Anglo-Irish): (.’.20. 

cash a prescription. To liave a [ircscrijit ion made 
up. (’oil.: from ca. 1880; oh. 

cash in. To smceed, esj). financially : coll. : 
from ca. 1920. Kx cn.s7i i/i, to clear aet<nni1s, 
terminate a mat ter -2. To die : <'oll. : ('.20. Kx : 

cash (or hand in, or pass in) one’s checks. Todu*; 

ong. (— 180(1). I'.S., anglici.-,ed ca. 187"). f'h^chs -- 
counters in the game of pokin'. Cf. finj nut. 

cash up, v.i. and t. Settle a debt ; pay : from 
<"a. 18.'{0; ot>. Barham; Dicki'ii.^, in Martin 

Chuzzh U'lt ; Sain, ‘ The\ 11 never easli up a farthing 
piece.’ 

cashed-in. Dead ; killed : military : C. 20. 
F. A. Giiihoii'. J'A c.a,sh in, 2, (pt. 

Cashels. (In at Southern and W'l'.stem of Ireland 
railway sloik : iiioiiev-market, from (‘a. 1878; ol). 
The line had. at hist, no station at Cashel. 

cashier, d o deprive of one's cash : late (’. 10- 
carly 17. 8 h<ikcspeaielsi'W here, 

cask. A (siiiiill) htoiigliam ; ea. Ih.").'! 19«>0; 

>o( let \. L('ss g( n tlian jnll tior. 

cask, bull the. see bull the cask. 

Cass, the. I’he Casmo, a Iow a lass imi-K -hall at 
Mate hester (on llw site now occupied hy the Man- 
<.he.-tcr StK'ial Cliih) ; aKo known as Mr. linrtnn 8 
.\uj}(t Srhnnl. liecaii‘'C nin hy a Mr Burton . mostly 
.Maiicuni.uis'; ca. IS'.ki -lOlO. John o Lomlnn s 
H ^G.///. (»(t. l.‘{. 19.‘)f 2. icass.) Set' cash. 

*ca3sam,cassan,cassom,casson,casuni. Cliees<*; 

rnid-l'. 10 20 1. The earliest and « ommon«‘st form 
Is crns.san ; cash, an ahOr,. ajipcais m ('. 17 ; casutn 
in C. In. See casey, cash, and caz. Cf. tlie ca^ of 
JlomaiiN . 

cast. \’ei-y diuiik : Angle> 1 iish ( -- lt».’k")). 
cast, at the last. At one S last ehanee or sliift : 
c. ItoO I7r.0 , ee.ll. \)\ 10(UI. S.K. K\ dieinc. 

cast, give a. To a -sisi ; waggoners' and e.siuaiw - 
sailors' coll. ; inid-('. 1‘9 20. H., .")th (-d. 

cast an optic. To ]o(»k : Sjiorting (— 19('9); 
slicht ly oil. W aic. 

cast beyond the moon. To make wild guc.s.xrs; 

Coll, .‘ioon - S.K. : from ca. lAlO ; oh. Heywood. 

cast-iron horrors. Set' horrors, in the cast-iron. 
Cast Iron Sixth, the. The Oth (11% of London 
Ititlcs: military: C. 20. K. A. Gihhoiis. Kx 
ontlurancc in training on Salishury riiim. 

Cast(-)me(-)d0Wn. ('assidony, i.c. Krcnch hivcii* 
dcr ; sol. : ca. 1580- INOO, Gerard, in hi.s famous 
IlfilMil (1597), spi'uks of the ' sini])lt' jicojilc ' who 
‘ dot' call it Casttc me downe ’. 

CJast-Off. A discarded mistress; coll.: from ea. 
1800.—2. in pi., landsmen’s clothes : nautical: 
C. 19-20.—3. Also, any discarded clothes; coll.; 
C. 19 20. 

CMt stones against the wind. To w ork in vain ; 
17-18 ; coll, soon ■ S.K. 
cast up one’s accounts. See accounts. 

Castalian (of the Muses) and Castihau (of Castile) 
*re occ. confused : C. 17-20. 


caste is occ. misused for cast: mid-C. 19 20. 
Fowler. 

*castell. To see, look : early 17 ; perhaps c. 
or eoJl., its history being problematic. Kceorded in 
Rowlands, Martin Mark-All, 1010. ? ex castle as a 

vantage-point. 

caster. See castor. —2. A cast-off or rejected 
yxTsori, animal, or thing: from ea, 1850; coll.— 
‘,i. In mid-C. 10-18 c., a cloak. Harman. 

*Castieu’s Hotel. The 3I(*1 bourne gaol : Aus¬ 
tralian c. of ca, 1880-1910. Kx a man's name. 

castle. Abbr. castle in Spam or the more gi n. and 
English castle in the air ; roll., C. 19-2(j. 

*Castle, the. Holloway Prison : e. : late C. 19- 
20. dames Curtis, The (Sit Kid, 1930. 

Castle of St. Thomas. ’ The Pi ‘iiiti^'ntiary in St. 

Thornu.s s parish, where the frail part of the Oxford 
ladles an' h<‘nt under survt iliance Kgan’s (rrose : 
Oxford Cniversity : ca. 1820-40. 

castle-rag. A ‘ flag ', i.e. a fourTicnnv ruece: 
rhyming s. (- 1859) ; t by 1914. JK, Ist ed. 

castor ; occ. caster. A hat, ong. of beaver's fur ; 
in (J. 17 i-arly 18, S.K. ; ca. ]700-lNli>, coll. ; then 
H. Knock ^ London, 1040 ; Martin's Diet., 2iKi ed., 
17.54; MoricrK'ff's Tom and Jerry, 1821 ; H., 1st- 
5th edd. (1859-74), 

castor-oil artist or merchant. A .surgeon ; a 
phvsieian : military : fiom ca. 1905. F. A Gib- 
boiis ; R. k. P. Cl'. : 

Castor-Oil Dragoons, the. The Ro\al Army 
Medical Corp^ : militai\ ; from ea. 1905; ob. 
J'. A Gibbons. 

casual. A casual ward m a hospital; an o( ea- 
sioiiul workman, jaiiifa-r, \i'it(ii, i t<'. : coll. ; resp. 
from ea. 1850 and from ea. 1820. Ike, 1823, notes 
it of a boarder m a lodging house. 

casual. a<l). Idieertcon, undependalile, ha])py-go- 
lueky. ‘-lightly I'ureless and rallous : eolk, from ca, 
1880 (S.O.l). records for 1883), Jn the i930's, on 
till' \erg(' of S.E. - 2. (.’oldii^-cd w itli cawuil \ late 
(’. 10-20. Cf. casuahtif ctinfusi'd with causality: 
{.'. 17-20. O.K.D. 

casuality. A easUidty, a jx'rson wounded or 
killed. Sol.: fiom 1899.— 2. Sc'o casual, adij,, 2. 

casualty. -V casual labourer ; Kondoiiers' coll. : 
CH. 1850 Ittlo. Mr.yhcw, J^ondon Lidnair, 11, "The 
“ casuals ” 01 the “ (’asualties " (alv\ays called 

jimongsl th<* men “ eaz/elties '),’ K.D.D. Hence 
casualty hoy, (j.v. 

casualty, adj. (asual: Londoners' coll.; mid- 
(’. |9 20. td). Mayliew, 1851, ‘ JO'd hi rrings. and 
otlicr eas alt\ lish '. Kx the dial. adj. casualty, for 
w hieh see the K.D.D. 

casualty boy. ‘ A boy who hm's himself out to a 
costerrnong<TK.D.D.: London coll.: ca. 1850- 
P.dO. Maylu'w. Oi'ivn ca salty boy. 

Cat. S('c Cat Street. 

cat. A harlot : (’. 10- 19 ; in C. 19, ob. ; by 18.50, 
t. Lwidcsay. 1535, in his satire on wantons; 
Jt.K. ; Dychc ; Grose. Tins .sense of cat is due to 
Dutch influence.—2. Abbr. cat o' nin'’ tails: 
apjiarenlly first in 1788, in Falconbndge's African 
Slave Trade: coll. ; by 1820, S.K.—3. Jn C. 20 c., 
punishment by the ‘ cat'.—4. Ahbr. tame cat, q.v. 
•—5. The female piidcnd : coll., C. 19-20 : other¬ 
wise pussy, ef. Fr, le chat. —0. Related is mid- 
C. 19-20 (nb.) c. sense, a lady's miilT (see muff). 
Rrandon, 1839,-7. Also c. (— 1812), a quart pot, 
a pint ]>ot being a kitten. It is imjilied by Vaux's 
cat and kitten riy.—S. A landlady in lodgings 
(rooms or boarding house) : from ca. 1820 ; ob. 
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IVake in his comedy, Comforloble Lodgings, 1827.— 
9. Sec Cheshire cat. —10. Ahbr. (— 1995), e.sp. 
among a(‘tors, cf. cai and mouse, q.v. 

cat, V. To vomit : late C. 8 -20 : low coll.; in 
C. 20, mainly dial. («Vosc, lat ed. (Y. cat, shoot 
the, q.v. 

cat, do a. Sco do a cat. 

♦cat, dying. Sec flying-cat. 

♦cat, free a. To steal a midf; c. (— 1804). II., 
3r(l etl. Nee cat, n., (>. 
cat, grin like a Cheshire. See Cheshire cat. 
cat, not room enough to swing a. t’ramj)ed for 
space; very small: coll. in late C. 19, S.K. : 
from ca. 1770. Srnf)llett. 

cat, old. ‘ A cross old woman ', Gro.se, 1st ed.: 
coll. : mid-C. 18 20. 
cat on hot bricks, like a. See hot bricks, 
cat !, s’elp (or s’help) the. A variant of bob, s'elp 
me, q.v. ; low (~ 1890) ; ob. F. & H. See also 
swelp. 

cat, shoot the. To vomit : C. 19 20; coll. Lex. 
Bat., 1811 : Marryat in The King's Omn, 18:10, ‘ I’m 
cursedly inclined to shoot the cat.' A (.’. 17-18 
variant, jerk' the cat ; a C. 17-20 oh. variant, u'hip 
the cat, as in Taylor the Water Poet, 1(>30. 

cat, sick as a. V omiting ; very sick indeed : 
coll. : inid-C. 19-20. Lyell.—2. Hence, extremely 
annoyed : s. (— 1991) now verging on coll. Ihid. 

cat, whip the. To indulge in a certain practical 
joke; C. 18-19 ; coll. In ('. 17-18, d)aH'm pull 
someone through the crater v'ith a cat, as in donson's 
Jiartholomeir Fair, 1014, in IkH., and in Gro.se : for 
an exjilanation of the origin of the phrases, see 
Grose.—-2. (Orig. of tailors), to work at private 
houses ; coll.; from ca. 1785 ; oh. Grose, 2nd ed.— 

3. To cry over sjiilt milk ; Australian coll. (— 1910). 
C. J. Hennis. 

cat?, who ate or stole the. A c.p. against 
pilferers; (’. 19 20, oh.; coll. P<Thaps ex an 
actual incident. 

cat?, who shot the. A stock re[)roa<h to the 
^'olunteers : from ca. 1859. Fxtanl in O.'I’.C'.'s. 

cat and dog life, lead a. (Ol'married conples)tohe 
constantly quarrelling : cfill., from ca. 1599. B.E. 
ha.s agree like Dog and Cat. 

cat and I’ll kill your dog, you kill my. An ex¬ 
change of (the lower) social amenities: (.'. 19-29; 
coll. Cf. tScottisli ca' me, ca' thet. 

♦cat-and-kitten hunting oi- sneaking. Tin* .sti al 
ing of quart and pint ))ots (si'c cat, n., 7) : c. 
(- 1859) ; oh. H., l>t ed. 

♦cat and kitten rig. The ca. 18l(i .79 form 
(Vaux) of the jireceding. 

cat and mouse. A hou.se : rhyming s. (— 1857); 
oh. ' Ducange Anglicus ', 1st ed. 

Cat and Mouse Act. ‘ The Prisoners (Tenijiorary 
Discharge for Ill-health) Act of 1919 to enable 
hunger-strikers to be released temjxirarily ’ : 1919, 
Punch, July 29. O.E.D. (Sup.). 

Cat and Mutton lancers. Militia ; East London : 
1870; t by 1920. Ware. They often drilled on 
Cat and Mutton Fields. 

cat-burglar. A burglar that nimbly enters houses 
from the roof: from ca. 1919 : coll. ; S.E. by 19:i9. 
Cf. garreteer and dancer. 

cat-faced. Ugly : low coll. (North of England): 
mid-C. 19-20. H., 9rd ed. Its original, cat-face, a 

pejorative n., may he dial. 

Cat Fleet, the. ‘ The First Battle Cruiser Squail- 
ron of the Grand Fleet. ’ : naval; ca. 1900 21. 
Bowen. It included the Lion and the Tiger. 


cat-harping fashion. Nautical, late C. 18^-19* 
‘ Drinking cto.sn ways, and not ns usual ovi'r the 
left Ihuinl)', Grose, Ist ed. Ex catharpm fashion, 
q.v. 

cat has kittened in one’s mouth, to feel as if a. I'o 

‘ have a mouth ’ after being drunk : from ea. JOOO ; 
coll. Field in his indelicnto piny, Amends for 
Ladies, 1918. Cf. Fr. avoir In giieitle de hois. 

cat*heads. Nautical, C. 18 20; the paps. E.x 
the N.E. sen.se. 

cat in hell without claws, no more chance than a. 

A late C. 18 mid-H> c.p. ajiplicd to ‘ one who cntiTs 
into a dispute or quarrel with one greatly ahovi' his 
match Grose, 9rd cd. C1‘. icicle's chance in Hades, 
not on, q.v. 

cat in the pan, turn. To change siih's, from self- 
iiitere.st ; he a turncoat. Coll. : from -- 1984 ; 
oh. E.g. in Wyclif; Bacon’s Essays ; an anon, 
song entitled The Vicar of Bray [ca. 1720) ; Scott in 
Old Mortality. Whence cat in {the) pan, a turiuoat 
or traitor. Pcrha]).s I'X cake in the pan. i.c. a j)aii- 
eakc ; whi<h is often turned. 

cat jumps, see, oct. watch, how or which way the. 
To ohs<T\c the course of I'Vcnt.N : coll.; fioiu ca. 
1820. Scott; L\ttoii. Cf. sit on the fence. 

cat-lap. Thin beverage', esp, te a : coll. : from 
on. 1789. Grost' (1st cd.). Scott, Miss liraddon. 

cat laugh, enough to- or it would make a. (It 
i>-) (‘Xfrcincly funny, droll, ludicrous : coll. : 1851, 
JManchc ; 1898. M'cyman. .A]»pt‘rsou. 

cat-market. Many ysr.^ims all si>calviMg at the 
one' tUTK' ; eoli, ; ('. Pt 29. 

♦cat-match. A houluiL' Iiia1(li m ^^hl(h a dis- 
hoiH'st ex{srt is engaged with had piavci.'-: late 
C. 17 1SC. B.E. 

cat-meat pusher. A Strei't vendor ot cooked 
horse-tlcsh ; Coekticy {— 1999). Ware. Up sold 
it from a harrow . 

cat-nap. A sliort .sh'ep had wink' '-it ting ; eoli. ; 
fnun ca. 1859. 

cat-O’-nine-tails. A nin('-la.''lu‘(l scourp<', until 
IH.SJ cm[>loye'<l m th»' British arni\ and na\ \ ; 
since*, ihenigh dee're'aMUply, for criminals. From 
ca. 1079. Erom ca. 1799, eoli,; from ca. 1789, 
S.E. In Heaid's The English Eogio ; Vanhiugh. in 
'I'/k False Friend, ‘ \’ou elre-ael rclorme r.v of an im¬ 
pious age*. I You awful eat-u-nine' tails to tlie- stage* ' ; 
Smeillctt in Boderick Fandom. 

♦cat on testy dodge, a. ‘ A hulylike* beggar 
wenTving laelies at the'ir he)US0H feir mone*y if e»nly 
a sixpene-e (te'ster) Ware : c. eif e-a. 1879-1914. 
cat out of the bag, let the. See* at bag. 
cat-party. A party of wonie-n only ; ceill., G. 19 
29. Wo cats parly •. sjxirting ( - 1888); slightly 
oh, Cf. bitch- and hen party. 

cat-skin. An infc'neer make of silk hat : 1857, 
Hughes ; oh. by 1999, t by 1929. (O.E.D.) (’f. 

rahhifskin. 

cat speak (and a wise man dumb), enough or able to 
make a. Astounelmg : coll. : late G. 10 29, ob, 
D'Urlcy, 1719, ‘ Ulel Liquor able to make a Gat 
8fx*ak ’ ; Dickens elaborafes. The man additiem 
apfXiars in 1061, in a form that sheiws D’Urfcy to Iw 
re‘[)eating a preiv'erb : ‘ Old liquor able tf» make a eat 
spe ak and a wise man dumh ’ ; a provei h implieit in 
Shakespeare*'H Tempest, 1, ii, ‘ Ojx'ii your month 
<‘t(*., anel in erne—perhaps an earlier Shirlmrn 
Ballad, ‘ Wlu) i.s it hut loves good Ii([Uor ? ’Twill 
make a eatte sfx'ake.’ (Ap|K*rrton.) 

cat-stabber. An Army clasp-knife ; a bayonet: 
military : C. 2(», E. & Gibbons ; B. k P. 
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Cat-8tickB. Thin : late C. 18-mid-19 : coll. 
Grose, Ist ed. ? ex trap-slicks. 

Cat Street. St. (Jatlierinfi’s Street; Oxford 
undergraduates’ : late V. 10-20. Collinson. Orig. 
Cat. 

cat up. A variant of cat, v. ; late C. 19 -20. 

cat-walk. A ‘ bru k-paved pathway, usually one 
brick (nine inches) wide, laid down across farm 
fields in Flanders ’ ; military; late 1914 18. 

F. & Gibbons. 

cat with laughter. To laugh ‘ fit to burst ’ : low 
(—10211). iVlanchon. Sec cat, v. 

cat-witted. Obstinate and spiteful; coll. : ca. 
1660-1030. Contrast the dial, stmses : ecattcr- 
brained, silly, conceited, whimsical. 

[Catachresis. Most of those catachrcstic usages 
—incorrectnesses, confusions, vaguenesses of sense-- 
of the C. Itl mid-ll) which afipear in these pages are 
taken from the U.K.l). ; this is not to say that 1 was 
Ignorant of all or <‘ven most of them ; but since it 
was the C).F.l). which reminded me of the cata- 
chreses that I knew, I w ish to ‘ render unto Ciw‘sar ’. 
Nevertheless, I havi' added a certain number that 
are not to*h(‘ found in the O.F.I)., nor in Webster. - 
See also ‘ Solecism ', where I amrnadverl upon the 
interesting fact that an illiterate mistake is stig¬ 
matised as a solecism (or, in (‘crtain dictionaries, as a 
volgansin), hut a literate mistake is jialhated as a 
cataehresis. 1 

[Catacombs, the. This name for the groat multi¬ 
cellular dug-out in Norlhcrn France is ineligible, 
despite a frequently held ojiinion.] 

catalency. Jm'orreet for caialempfiy, catalepsy ; 
C. 16. o.K.n. 

catamaran. ‘ An old scraggy woman ’, Grose, 
3rd ed.: from not later than 1791. Whence the .soon 
jireviiiling nuanci* ; a erosh grain(‘d is rson, esp. if a 
woman; a Mxenish old woman: coll. (— 1833). 
Marryat ; Thackeray, in The Seivcomes, ‘What an 
inlernaJ tartar and catamaran ! ’ ? a corruption of 

c>it 0 mountain (as in l-'letchcr's The Custo7n of the 
Coiinlrt/, lt)I6), which, in U.S., ha.s, since ea. 1830, 
meant a shrew . 

cataphract. A caturai t : catachrcstic : lato 
(' Iti 1111(1 17. O.K.U. 

cataract. A black satin scarf worn hv ‘com¬ 
mercials' for tiic surface and effect it offers to 
jewellery : ca. 1830-70. Ware. 

Catas^phe. The tad. the end. Late G. 16- 
rarly 19, jocular coll., as in Shakesix'are, (Fakstafl .) 

‘ I ll tickle your catastrophe.' 

catawamp(o)us ; occ . catawamptious. Avid ; 

fierce, eager; violently deslruetive : orig. U.S. ; 
almost imm. anglicised by Dickens in Martin 
(■huzzlewit. The adv. (-/y) apjx?arod notaldy in 
Fngland in Lytton’s My Xovel, 1853. Perhaps, 
says W., suggested by catatnouni. 

catawampUS. Vermin and insects, esp. the 
stingers and biters. F'rom ca. 1870; Mc^rtimer 
Colliii.s, 1880, ‘. . . c'atttwampuses, as the ladies call 
them Ex preceding. 

catch. A person matrimonially desirables coll, ; 
anticipated by Dryden’s ‘ The Gentleman had a 
great Catch of her, as they say.’ and Jane Austen’s 
‘ on the catch for a husband ’, the term > gen. only 
ca. 1830-45. (S.O.D.)—2. In c., C. 17-19, a prize, 
a booty. 

catch* v.i. To bc'eorne pregnant: coll., mostly 
lower cla88e.s’ : late C. 19-20. 

catch* no. Unwelcome, profitless ; difficult : 
coll.; C. 20. Lyell. Prob. ex catch, n., 1. 


catch (rarely cut) a crab. In rowing, to mull one’s 
stroke, osp. by jamming the oar in the water as if a 
crab had caught it. Coll. : late C. 18-20 ; after 

G.W., S.E. Grose, Marryat, Hood. 

catch a Tartar. UnexjH*ct<'dly to meet one’s 
superior; be hoisted by one's own petard. Late 
('. 17-20 : coll, till ca. 1850, then S.E. Dryden, 
Smollett, Fanny Burney. For semantics, see 
Tartar. 

catch bending. To catch (a pt^rson) at a disad¬ 
vantage : jocular coll. : C. 20. P. G, Wodehouse, 
Psmith in the City, 1910 ; Lyell. Esp. in a c.p,, 
don't let me catch you bending (ob.). A person l>end- 
ing is in a favourable {xjsition to l)c kicked. 

catch-bet. A bt‘t made to inveigle the unw'ary : 
low coll. ; from ca. 1870. H., 5th ed. 

catch club, a member of the. A bailiff or his 
assistant: late C. 18-early 19: jocular coll. 
Grose, 2nd ed. 

*catch cocks. To obtain money on false pre- 
t<moe8 : military c., laO- C. 19-20 ; ob. Ware, who 
notes that the vbl.n. is cock-catching. 

catch ’em (all) alive-o ! A c.p. of ca. 1850 80. 
Orig. a fisherman's j)hrase, but by 1853, if not a 
year or two earlier, it had a tremendous vogue. Its 
intent was to raise a smile, its meaning almost null. 

-2, {Gen. without the ‘-o’.) A fly-paper : from 
ca. 1855 ; ob. May hew ; Dickens in Little Dorrit. 
—3. A small comb (cf. louse-trap) : ca 1860-1910. 

H., 3rd ed.—4. The female pudend : low : from ca. 
1864; oh. 

catch-fake. The doubling of a rojx^ badly coiled ; 
nautical coll, : late G. 19 20. Bowen. I.e, a faked 
‘ catch 

catch-tart, A footman or a page : late C. 17-19. 

B. E., Grose. 

catch it. To lie scolded, reprimanded ; casti- 
gat(*d : coll. ; from ca. 1830. Marryat, Jacob 
Faithful, 1835, ‘ We all thought Tom was about to 
catch it.’ 

catch me !; catch me at it! 1 11 do no such 
thing 1 Coll. : from ca. 1770. Mrs. Cowley, Galt, 
Dickens (‘“Catch you at forgetting anything!’’ 
exclaimed Carker '). 

catch on. Coll. : to join on, attach oneself to : 
coll. : from ca. 1884.—2. To ‘ take ’, lie a success : 
from ca. 1886 : coll.—3. To understand, grasp the 
meaning or significance, apprehend : orig.(— 1884), 

C. S., anglicised ca. >888 : coll. 

catch* occ. get* on the hop. To surprise ; find un- 
prepart'd. From ca. 1861 : oil. The Chickaleary 
(\)ve, a popular song—-the famous Vance its singer : 

‘ For to get me on the hoj), or on my ‘ tibby ’ drop, [ 
You must wake up very early in the morning.’ 
catch on the rebound. Si e rebound, 
catch one bending. Sih' catch bending, 
catch one’s death of cold. To get a severe chill: 
coll., from ca. 1870. 

catch meself on, gen. in imf)t*rative. V.i., to pull 
oneself up or together ; recover one’s common 
sense : lower classes’ coll. : C. 20, 

catch out. To detect in a mistake or a misdoing : 
1815, Jane Austen : coll. ■>, by 1900, S.E. Ex 
cricket ; cf. bou'l out. (O.E.D, Sup.) 

catch-penny. A j>enny ‘ gaff ’ (show or exhibi¬ 
tion) : a broadsheet describing an imaginary mur¬ 
der. Coll.: ca, 1820-1910. Other senses are S.E. 

[catch-pole, despite F. & H., is not ‘ eligible ’. It 
occurs by the way, in Langland.] 

catch the bird. To have a short sleep : nautical: 
lato C. 19 20. Bowen. 
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catch the wind of the word. Quickly to appre¬ 
hend (cf. catch on ): orig. Irish. C. 19-20 ; oh. 

*catch the Zig. To get ‘ done ’ ; ‘ buy a pup ’: 
C. 20 rac ing c. John Morris : see Slang, p. 243, 
catch up. To interrupt, ‘ pull up correct (a 
person): from ea. 1840; coll, till <a. 1900, them 
S.E. Dickens, in Barnahy liudge, ' You catch ino 
up so very short.’ 

catched. (’aught: S.E. >, hv 1800. sol. 
catchee. Pidgin English for catch, as havee for 
have : G. 18-20. 

catcher. In hall-games, a catch ; esp. knock vp a 
catcher, q.v. : coll, : C. 20. 

catcher, knock up a. Sec al so knock up a catcher, 
catching harvest. A dangerous time for a robht'ry 
on account of congested roads : coll. : C. 18-mid-19. 
A New Canting Diet., 1725, 

catchup (ca. 1690), catsup (1730). Incorrect, via 
slovenly pronunciation, for ketchup. O.E.D, ; \V 
catchy. Attractive, esp. if vulgarly so: 1831 : 
coll,, as orig. were the senses ; soon popular ((‘.g. 
of a turn'), from ca. 1880, and tricky (as of examina¬ 
tion questions), from ca. 1884. But from ca. 1890 
all three meanings have been y.E. (S.O.D.)—2. 
Inclined to take an (esp. undue) advantage: 
f —)1859. H., Isted.—3. ypasraodic : coll.: U.S., 
1872 ; England, 1883. O.E.D.—4. Merr^' : IScots 
coll.: 1804, Tarras, O.E.D. 

catechi. Catechi.sm(-lesson) : Public Schools' : 
late C. 19-20. (E. E. Benson, David Hlaize, 1910.) 

category. Inferior ; second- or third-rate : mili¬ 
tary coll. : late 1915-18. E. <fc (Jibhon.s, ‘ This is a 
category sort of road.’ Ex tlu' 1915- IS military j. 
category man, a man pronounct‘d unfit for front-line 
s(‘rvice or for very heavy service elsewhere. 

caterpillar. An illicit or an illegal liver-bv-his- 
wits : late C. 10-17 : orig. c., then s., then almost 
S.E.—2. Whence, a .soldier : mid-G. l8-<‘arly 19. 
(xrose, 2nd ed.—3. A laducs' .school a-ualking: 
Society : 1848 ; f by 1920. Ware. Gi. crocf/dile, 
2, q.v. 

caterwaul, V, . To makt^ sexual love: late 
G. 16-20 (ob.) : C(j 11. until ca. 1700, then s. The 
vbl.n. caterwauling i.s more gen. >«aslic; (.Vm- 

greve ; Smollett, concerning the scrvanl-muids in 
Humphry Clinker, \ , . junketting and catcr- 
waulmg with the fellows of the country ’. 

catever, n. and adj. (A) queer (affair), (a) bad or 
inferior (thing). Low and Purlyaree: from ca. 
1840. The spelling i.s varioii.s. Ex It. cattivo, bad. 

catgut-scraper. A fiddler; late G. 17-20; oh.; 
coll. Ned Ward, Wolcot, Mayhew . 

Catharine Puritans. (Gambridge) members of St. 
Catharine’s Hall : ea. 1860-1914. Punning Gr. 
KoBnlpcLv, to purify, (T. Doves. 

Catharine or Catherine wheel, do a. To do a 
lateral somersault, a ‘ cart-wheel ’ : coll., ea. 1850- 
1900. 

(fatharpin fashion. ‘ When People in (Y)rapanv 
Drink cross, and not going about from the Right to 
the Left ’, B.E. : drinkiTs’ : late G. 17-18. Ex Gr. 
Kara -f Tiivav, to drink. The early form of cat- 
harping-fashion, q.v, 

cathedral. A high hat; Winchester College, 
C. 19-20. 

cathedral, adj. Old-fa.shioned ; antique. Coll. : 
late G. 17-early 19. B.E., Johnson, Grose. 

Catherine H^es. A drink made of claret, sugar, 
and nutmeg; ca. 1858-1890; Australian. Proh. 
ex the Irish singer so popular in Australia. Frank 
Fowler, 1859. 


Catherine wheel. See Catharine wheel. 

Catholic. Incorrectly, by Anglicans, pronounced 
cartholic ea. 1870-'1910. John Gihlsms (jinvate 
letter, 1/5/35). Catholic for Roman Catholic is a 
catachresis noticed as early as 1676 by Elisha Coles, 
w'liose English Diet, has not received the attention 
it deserves, 

catoUa, catoller. A noisy f(‘llow% either prating or 
foolish—or lioth. Early (]!, 19. Pierce Egan used 
it of a foolish higtirig man (1825). 

cats. Atlantic ISccorids : Stock Exchange, ca. 
187.5-85. 

CaEs. (Cambridge) St. ('atharine's Hall ; from 
ca. 1870, (Oxford) St. Catherine's Society ; from 
1900—i.e. thirty-two years before tlu* Nori-Gol- 
legiate Delegacy attained St. C. S. —and often as 
St. Cat's. Hence, Cat's man : a member of cillicr 
college. 

cats, fight like Kilkenny. To fight even unto 
mutual destruction : coll. ; G. 19 20. 

cats and dogs, rain. To ram hard ; coll. ; Sw ift 
adumbrated this coll, in 1710 and mnployt'd it in 
1738 (date of printing ; written ca. 17t>8) ; Shelley ; 
Barham. G. 19 humorists often added and pitch- 
forks and shovels. 

cat's face. A ‘worker wantcil' iiotici* in thr 
window : tailors' : G. 20. E.g. Thi Tailor and 
Cuthr, Nov. 29, 1928. 

cat’s foot, live under the. To lx* hen pecked : 
coll.: late G. 17 19. Ba\, 1678; Grose; Sjair- 
geoii. (App<rson.) 

cat's head. Tho eml of a shoulder of mutton : 
\\ iiichcstcr Golh'ge, from ca. 1830 ; ob. Gf. dispar, 
q.v. 

caEsmeat. The human lungs ; low coll. : from ca. 

182t). Egan's Grose. Ex tht‘ ‘ lights ' of aiiimaL. a 
favountt' food of eats.—2, ' Small pieces of mniton’ 
and bacon . . . skewered on a stick and boilctl , 
J\‘t t man defining: Sout li .African ( - i!ti3). 

cat's neck, who shall hang the bell about the. 
Wiio will take the risk ? G. 17 18 cull. : - bell the 
cat, q.v. 

cats of nine tails of all prices, he has. A lute 
G. 18 early 19 low e.p. upjilnal to llie hangman. 
Grose, 3rd (‘d. (at cart). 

cat’s party. See cat-party. 

cat’s paw. Adufie: late ('. 18-20 ; coll, until ea. 
1820, then S.E. ('at's foot was so used u century 
earlier. 

cat’s pyjamas, the. Anything very good, attrac¬ 
tive, etc. : AnH'nrnn (— 192t») anglicised by 1923 
butt by 1933. (Jf. the bee's knres. 

cat’s water, (jlin : low^ : mid-G. 19 20. H., 1st 
ed. Gf. bitches' wine and esp. the .semantic deter¬ 
minant, old Tom. 

cat’s whisker. A thin wire for establishing con¬ 
tact on a crystal (wdrelcss) set : from ca. 1920 ; ob. 

cat’s whiskers, the. A variant of the CAit's 
pyjamas (see above): 1927, Dorothy Saycr.s in 

Unnatural Death ; virtually f. 
catskin. See cat-skin. 

Catskin Elarls. The three senior earls in the 
House of Lords: Parliamentary; from ca. 1860. 
The etymology is obscure : see E. & H. 

catso. The male meml)er; C. 17-x‘arly 18. 
Also, same ptTiod, a .scamp, rogue, ‘ cullion ’, The 
former sense, recorded in 1702, precetlcs the other 
by SIX years. Also an exclamation with later form 
(jadso. Ex the It. cazzo, the metnhrum virile, the 
word has, in its different senses, several very English 
parallels. 
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catsooM. Drunk (1015-18); ex calsoos, a drink 
of beer at an cBtaminct (1914-18), the price ~in the 
early days of the War—being quaire 80 U 8 y approxi¬ 
mately 2d. F. & Gibbons. 

catsup. See catchup. 

catting, vbl.n. * Drawing a Fellow through a 
Pond with a Cat B.E. : late C. 17-19 ; coll. (M’. 
cat, [whip the), q.v.—-2. A vomiting : C. 19-20, low : 
stH? cat, (shoot the). —3. liunning after harlots and 
near-harlots : coll. : late C. 17-«arly 19. See cat, n. 

cattle, a j)ejorative fairly strong in C. 10 - 18 , fairly 
mild (as in kittle cattle — women) in C. 19-20, 
applied to human Ixungs : Gosson, J579, ‘ Poets, 
and PipfTs, and suehe peevishe Cattel ’ ; Shake- 
B[>earr, in A# You Like It, of boys and women ; 
Evelyn, ‘ . . . concubines, and cattell of that 
sort ’ ; G. 11. Sims, in The Dagonet liaUada, ‘ Queer 
cattle js women to deal with.’ Strictly, S.E. ; but 
the conteniptuous usage makes the term analogous 
to coll. It is the etymological kinship with chattels 
which jirompted,--[s rhaps rather it determined,— 
the contempt. Note, too, that in the late (’. 17- 
early 18, the word was wholly coll, in the sinse 
recorded by B.E. : "Cattle, \Vhores. Sad Cattle, 
Iinpiident. Lewd Women ’, Avith which cf. Evelyn .s 
phrase, pn'cedi'd as it is by a reference to ‘ Nelly 
i.e. Ntdl Gwyiin. In (’. 18-early 19, sad cattle also 
meant gypsies, vhih' in c. black cattle lice; in 
C. 19 low coll., small cattle — vermin, lice (Bau¬ 
mann). 

cattle-racket. A system of plunder : Australian 
coll.: ea. 1859 1900. Ex a vvliole.sale plumb r in 
cattle in New South Wales, app. m the I Sin's. 
Mon 1 ". 

catty. Sfuleful and sly : gen. of woimui : from 
ca. iSHo; coll. by I9l0, S.E. i'attish, S.E. in 
the same sen.se, occurs a few years earlier. (S.O.I).) 
-"-2, Agile, smart ; skilfully careful ; Canadian 
(es[t. lumbermen s) coll. : C. 29. dohii Beanies. 

caucus as a pejorative was, at first (say 1878-90), 
Ho close to being roll, as makes no difference. Its 
otiier scn.ses, ex the I’.S., )ia\e uUiays been S.E. 
For this intiTcsting and signitieant Mord sea.'esp. the 
O.E.l)., Thornton, W'cekley, S.O.I). 

caudge-pawed. Edt handed : coll and dial.; 
niid ('. 17 29 ; oh. B.l'b. (Jrose. Cl. cack , car 
and rau'Juifilled, also hjti/ and viaiil{c)y. 

caudle of hemp-seed, or hempen caudle. Hang 
ing : jocular coll, : late C. 10 early 17, Tlie latter 
in Sliakespeare. 

caul, be bom with a. To be bom lucky: coll.; 
C. 17 29, ob. Hen .lonson ; Dickens. 

cauli. faiulillo\\cr : coll, : late C. 19 20. 
[Tina and Tide, Aprd 29. 193.3.) 

Cauliilower. A eleneal V ig modish temp. Qiua'ii 
Anne; hence, v.i. and t., to })ovvder a \Mg : both 
soon j.-~2. Whence, ‘ any one who wears powder 
on Ids head’, Jk-o ; ea. 182(V-40.—3. The female 
pu.h'iid : C. 18 19. See (irose (1st ed.) for a witty, 
broad, and improbable origin.— 4. The foaming top 
to ((*.g. a tankard of) beer: from ea. 1870, ob. 
Ex Scots, wIktc recorded as early as 1813 : K.D.D. 
Contrast the Fr. un bock sans faux-col. —5, In jil., 
the 47th Regiment of Foot (after 1881, the North 
Lancashireu): military; from ca. 1840. Ex its 
white facings. Knoyvn also as the Lancashire Lads. 
—6. Short for cauliflower ear : coll. : from ca. 1925. 
—A goods-engine drawing waggons laden with 
cauliflowers and other green-stulf that had come 
from the Channel Islands; raihvaymen’s: lafte 
C. 19-early 20. 


caulk or caulking. A (short) sleep : nautical ; 
from ca. 1820. Marryat. Perhaps ex :—2. A 
dram: nautical; from ca. 1800. Semantics: 
‘ something to keep out the wet ’ or ‘ the damp ’. 

caulk, V. To sleep, esp. if surreptitiously: 
nautical ; from ca. 1835. Cf. n., 1.—2. V.t., to 
cease, ‘shut up’: nautical, from ca. 1880. W. 
Clark Russell (O.E.D.). Ex the lit. sense.—3. Also 
nautical: to copulate with : from ca. 1840. Cf. the 
M.E. cauk, (of birds) to tread, ex L. calcare. 

oj^nllr my dead-lights ! Damnation : nautical 
(— 1887). Baumann. Cf. damn my eyes ! 

caulk up. To stamp, with one’s spiked boots, on 
(a man); among Canadian lumbermen (playful little 
fellows): C. 20. John Beames, 

caulker ; oco. misspelt cawker. Nautical : a 
dram : from ca. 1805 ; e.g. in Charles Kingsley. 
Cf. caulk, n., 2, and pierhaps v., 1.—2. Anything 
incredible ; esp. a lie ; from ea. 1860. H., .3rd ed. ; 

Clark RusseHs Jack's Courtship. Perhaps in¬ 
fluenced by corker. Cf. crammer : O.E.D. 

causal. S(H5 casual, adj., 2.—causality. Idem. 

cause. ’ A particular local organization, enter¬ 
prise, mission, or church ’, O.E.D. : n-ligious coll. 
(— 1893) ca. 1920, IS.E. Ex make common cause 
[with). 

’cause, ik'cause. In mid-C. IG-early 17, S.E. ; 
ca. 1640 1780, coll. ; thereafter, sol. (and dial.). 

’cause why? or I Why ; the roahOn why ; the 
reason. In C. 14-16, S.E. ; 17-18 coll. ; 19-20 
dial, and, el.sewhere, increasingly sol. As fur 'cause 
alone, the pronunciation, as a .sol., varies from caws 
through coz and cuz, to (‘ven rase. 

Caustic Barebones. Thus, l-indges (11. 1750-75), 
the ilramatist and parodist. Daw.son, 

caution. A jH'r.son or a thing wonderful, un¬ 
usual. or, esp.. odd, eccentric : coll. : angliei.si'd hy 
WliyU -.Melville in 1853 [l>i(jhy Crand ; again in 
(loisl jor SothuKj) e.x I'.S. (— J83o). I.e. one with 
whom caution should be employed.—2. Hence, at 
Oxford, from 1865, a ‘ cure ', a ' character ' ; and 
this has, in England, beiui tiie predominant usage. 
Iikew is<' eoll. 

cautions, the four. A mid C. IH-^^arly 19 c.p., 
e\i)lained thus by Grose, 1st ed. : ‘1. Beware oi a 
woman lx*fore.-~ll. Beware of a lu>rse lR*hind.— 
111. Beware of a c art sidew a\ .s. -1 \ . Bi w are of a 
piie.st every yvay. 

cavalier. To jilay the c'avalier, escort a lady : 
eoll. : •, by 1899, S.E. ; ea. 1869 1919. 

cavalry. Sol. for calvary, esp. in (TW. -r- among 
Tommies and ex-serviec men, in the st'iise of an 
oja'ii-air, life-size representation of the C’rueitixion. 
(In Fr., calcaire.) —2. A very Ereiieh moustache : 
military (— 1923). Manelioii. 

Cavairy curate. A curate that, in a large parish, 
rides a horse in the discharge of his duties : from 
early 1890*8 : eoll. : by 1929, S.E.; slightly ob. 
(O.E.D. Sup.) 

Cavaulting, cavolting. Sexual intercourse : e. or 
low s. : C. 17 <'arly 19. Whence ca vaulting-school, 
a brothel : late C. 17-early 19 (B.E.). Ex Lingua 
Franca cavolta, riding and * horsing ’, q.v. ; ex Low 
l.». caballus, a horse. Cf. cavorting. 

cave. (Political) a small group of fiolitieiaiis 
seceding, on some special bill or cause, from their 
party; the secession: 1866. (Cf. AduUamxtes.) 
brig, cave of Adullam —see 1 Samuel. 22. 1-2.—2- 
Coll. abbr. Cavalier: ca. 1647-81. A. Brume, lo 
Songs, 1661. 

cave, v.i. Sec cave in, 1. 
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cave ! Schoolboys’. ? firsv Eton Collcj^e, 
for ‘ beware ! ’ Direct ex the L. word. From ca. 
1760 (?). 

cave-dwellers. Brutal atavists : Society coll.: 
1890; ob. Ware. Cf. cave-nuiti, q.v. 

cave in, V.i. To yield, esp. when further oppo¬ 
sition is futile or impossible ; occ. cave. With in, 
coll.; without, 8. Anglicised ca. 1855 ex U.S. 
(—• 1840) ex East Anglian dial., as is the v.t., to 
break down, smash, bash in : anglicised ca. 1885 ; 
but cf. the S.E. cave (C. lG-20), to hollow (out)^ and 
cave in, to subside concavely (late C. 18-20)—2. 
(Political) to form a ‘ cave ’, a cabal; ca. 1880--19(K>. 

cave-man. A ‘ he-man ’, a rough and virile 
fellow; coll.: from ca. 1895. Hence caveman 
stuff, rough treatment : C. 20. Cf. shrih, q.v. 

cave of antiquity. ‘ Depdt of old authors 
Egan’s Grose: Oxford University; ca. 1820-40. 
More prob.. Cave of Antiquity, the Bodleian Library. 

cave out. (Gen. ppl. adj., caved out.) To come 
to an end, be linished : coll, anglicised (— 1909) ex 
U.S. ‘ From the metal ceasing in a tunnel Wan-. 

caves is the Winchester College pronunciation of 
calves (of the legs). Wrench, 
cavey. See cavy. 

caviar(e). The obnoxious matter ‘ blacked out * 
of foreign periodicals by the Kussian Press Censor : 
from ca. 1888. James's dazette, April 25, 1890, 
uses caviar{e) as a v.t. In Tsarist days, irreligious 
or socialistic matter; temp. Soviet, powerfully 
religious or insidiously capitalistic opinions. The 
word, a good example of literary s,, is ob. 
cavish. See cavy. 
cavolting. See cavaulting. 
cavort. To pranci- (of horses); make a horse 
prance. Hence, to frisk, lit. and tig. Angliei.sed 
ca. 1900 ex (— 18.‘U) U.S. ; coll.—rather low coll.— 
after ca. 1918. ‘ Perhaps cowboy {lerversion of 

curvet W. 

cavy; cavey. A C’avalier: coll.: ca. 1045-70 
(O.E.l).). Whence adj., carish, 1004. 

caw-handed, lau* ck 17-20 (B.E.); caw-pawed, 
late C. 18-20 ; both ob. Awkward. In dial., caw 
is a fool, whence caw-bahy, an awkward or timid 
boy : E.D.D, Cf. caudge-pawed, q.v. 

cawfin. ‘A badly found ship; marine: 1876, 
the date at which Samuel PlirasoII (d. 1898) linally 
got ‘ the Plimsoll line ’ incorporated in law ; ob, 
A corruption, or rather a Cockney pronunciation, 
of coffin. 

cawker. See caulker. 

caxon, caxton and Caxton, (theatrical) a wig, 
C. 19-20, ob., is perhaps a corruption, after Caxton 
the printer’s name, of f caxon, which = an old 
weather-Ixniten wig, says Grose (Ist ed.), but ‘a 
kind of wig says S.O.D.; the latter gives it as 
S.E.—as prob. it was. 

*caz, in C. 19 c., is cheese. As good as caz, easy to 
do, a ‘ sure thing Vaux. Cf. (the) cheese. 
caze. The female pudend : C. 19-20, ob. 

cazzelty. See casualty, n. 

'*‘cedar. In late C. 19-20 c., a pencil. Obviously 
ex the wood of that tree. Cf. East Anglican cedar- 
pencil, a lead pencil (E.D.D.).^—2. A pair-oared 
boat, canvasless, in-rigged, easily upset: Eton, 
C. 19-20, ob. 

cee. A small quantity of beer : C. 17-18, univer¬ 
sity 8. > S.E. Cf. cue, q.v. 
celebrate, v.i. To drink in honour of an event or 
on ; hence, to drink joyously : C. 20 ; coll. 
£z S.E. celebrcUe (e.g. an occasion). 


Celestial. A Chinese : from ca. 1860 : coll. ; by 
1880, S.E.—if jocular, for otherw'iso the word is 
pure journalese, which has been d(‘serib<'(l as ‘ not 
the language written by journalists but that sjmken 
by politicians’.—2. A jocular coll, applied to a 
tumed-up nose: from ca. 1865. It points to 
heaven. Cf. star-gazer, q.v.—3. See Celestials, '2. 

celestial poultry. Angels: low coll.; from ca. 
1870 ; virtually f. 

Celestials. The 97th Regiment of Foot, w hich in 
1881 became the West Kents : military : from ca. 
1830. Ex its sky-blue facings. -2. (Rare m 
singular; celestials.) Occupants of the gallery : 
1884, The Referee, Oct. 5, ; ob. Ware. On the 
gods. 

cell. Incorrect (C. 17) for caul, as ccUaform (mul- 
C. 19-20) is for cei/i/orm. O.E.l). 

cellar-flap. A dance ficrforined witliin a very 
amal! compass : low coll. (— 1877) ; ob. 

CellarOUS. Of, in, belonging or natural to a 
cellar. The jocular intuition of Dii keiis's word - 
in The Uncommercial Traveller, 1860—makes it a 
coll., which, since it has not bee n seriously adopted, 
it rc'mains. 

cellars. Boot.s-. London streets' (— 1909); ob. 
Ware. Opp, garret, the head. 

cellier. An unmitigated lie: ea. 1681 1710; 
coll. Ex the impudently mcndaeions Mrs. Kliza- 
beth CcIlier of the .Meal Tub I'lot, 1680. in The 
Fope s Harbinger, 1682, '. . . a modern and rao'^ t 
proper phra.s*- to signilh* any Egregious Lve Sec, 
e.g., the anon. ])amphlet The Tnjal and Srntencis vf 
Elizabeth Cellier, for Writing ... A ticandnlnus 
Libel Called Malice J)(featcd, ioso. 

’ceUo. Al)br. vwhncello : from ca. 1880. ('oil. 
>, by 1910, S.E. 

cemetery (or C.), the. The Dogger Bank : ti->her- 
men's coll. : ('. 19-curly 2o. Bow mi. So muny 
‘ come to grief there every w mti r '. 

ceosorium. An t incorrectness for tlie biologu’ul 
and psychological sensonum. U.K.D. 

cent per cent. A usurer : coll.; (’.17 19 Cf. 
sixty per rent. 

Centipedes, the. The Doth F(»(*t Regmx nt : 
military: late C. 19-20. Ware. K\ f lie ins('<t. 

centipees. See sank. 

centrals (or C-). shares in the Ni w \’(,i k (''“ntral 
Railroad; Sto'k E.xihangi- eoll. ( — 189."») J. 

Wilson, Sleirk Exchange Ulossari/. 

centre of bliss, (.’oil. verging on S.E. : from ea. 
1790; pudendum muliebre. 

[Centre slang : see Slang, pp. 277 8.] 
centrifugal (tending outward) and centripetal 
(kmduig toward the ciuitrc) are {/rtcii nulurally 
enough !—coiifu.sed bv thosi; who liave no Latin : 
C. 18- 20. 

Centuary. Century : a freijuent spoken, occ. 
written sol. ; (’. 19-20. 

centurion. One who scores 100 or over: 
cricketers’coll. : from ca. 1885 ; ob. The (iraphic, 
July 31, 1886. 

century. £100: the turf: from ca. 1860.—2. 
1(K) runs or more ; from ca. 1880 : coll. ; - , by 1900, 
S.E. The Graphic, Aug. 11, 1883. 

Century White. John White (d. 1645). Ex his 
First Century of Scandalous Malignant Priests. 
(Dawson.) 

cephaleonomancy. Incorrect forcephalonomancy, 
the pretended art of divination by the boiling (occ. 
the broiling) of an ass’s head: mid-C. 17-20. 
O.E.D. 



’CEPT 

’cept. Exc(‘f)t : low, wlion not childinh, coll. : 
C. 19-21. Ilaimmtin. (AIko iti dial.) 

cert. Al)l>r. certainly: from mid-188()'H (ritill 
mainly Hj)ortin^): 8. ,by 1915, coll. Ofbm a 
dead cert. The Man of the World, .lunc 29. 1HH9, 
‘ J’ioiiecr in a <‘cr1. for the St. .larncH’M.’ 

Cert or Certif, the Higher (School) and the School. 
'Phi* iiighcr School (jert ilicatt* ; th(‘ (lower) School 
('crtilicatc : ('. 20: (,'ert, mostly Public Schools’; 
dcrtif mostly other schools', and teachers'. 

certain sure* for. .\b.soIiitcly ; with C(‘rtuinty; 
unhcsitut in^d\ : (rather illiterate) coll.: rnid- 
(_'. 19 20. (Dorothy Sayms. Hare J/i.s Varcatte, 
19152, ‘ W e n- ail a;.;reed, lor certain sure, as deeeas(*d 
come to hi'' death by euttine of his throat. ) 

certainty, ((ien. m pi.) A male infant : 
printius : frcjiii ea. 1800. (’f. uncertainty. 

certainty, a dead. A hor.se, etc., supjM)!>ed to Ix^ 
certain to win; a tiling sure to ha]i|H‘n. f’oll. : 
1859 • C’l. the S.lv moral certainty. 

cess. See bad cess to. -2. In South Airi<‘an coll, 
(from (a. 1800), “an exjires.sion of di.sjjjust m eoni- 
mon u.se, oeeasioriallV elaborated into “ |Kioh ga- 
eiss ', PfUtman. f!\ Dutch nis or sics (‘iii- 

p|o\cd in 1 he same way. 

cession and cessation are oc(. confused : (’.19 20. 
O.IO.D. 

e'est la guerre I \ military e.y>. by way of e.xeuse, 
afiology : 191.") IS .Vnon., (' e.s/ la (iuerrr : 

Fraijments f/oiii a War Ihaiy, 1950. Kx the Fr. 
ex}tlanation (' It .s llie war, don't you know ! ') of 
am’ deiu leiu \. 

*^chafe, \.l. 'Po thrash; irom ca. lOTtt ; ob. 
Prole oiiy. (. (’olc'-. ItiTO ; 15.F,, ('f. Fr. chauffer 

and (to) irann. 

*chafe-litter. In mid ('. Iti earl\ 17 e„ a saucy 

fellow ; ef, hainl jtliysir. 

chafer, V. To copulate : low coll. : C. 19 2tt, ob. 
For et \molot:\, el. chaurt ri ikj. 

chaff. Ihinter, ridicule ; humbug : ('oil. C’loarlx 
in I'hi Fancy, \ol. 1. 1821, but perliaps antieipalt'd 
mlOlS. For etymology, .se<' to chaff. 2. ((’hnst’s 
Hospital) a small artieh* : from ca, 1800. lVrhaj)s 
ex rhanjjir, liaggling, inlluenecd by chattel. 

chaff, V. To bantei. lightly rail at or raip\. 

‘ <pii/ '. S.O.D. dates at 1827. but cf. chaffing enh 
and F. A' II.'s extremely signiticant C. 17 example 
from the .inon. ballad entitlcfl The Downfall of 
( haring ('mss ; like the n., it > gen. only ea. 1850. 
Prol). ex chafe, to gall, fret, irritate.—2. ('t. the e. 
sense of ca. 1820-50 : ‘ to blow' up [i.e. to lM)ast] ; 
to talk aloud', Fagan's Grose, 1825.—5. (('hrist'a 
Hospital) v.t., to exchange, esp. small articles. 
From ea. 1800. W'. H. Blanch, Blue Cmit Boys, 

1877. 

chaff, adj. ITeasant ; glad : Christ’s Ho.spital, 
from ea. 1805. Dec. chaffy. 

chaff ! Interjection indicative of pleasure, joy. 
Christ's Hospital, from ea. 1805. 

♦chaff-cutter. A slanden'r: c. of ea. 1840-90. 
l*5x :—2. A knowing and jilausibly talkative person : 
c. (— 1825); t kv 1800. Egan’s Grose. Cf. chaff, 

chaffer. A banterer; a joker at the ex}>('nse of 
others ; coll. ; from ea. 1850. Mayliew, ‘ Blio W'as 
. . . the best chaffer on the road ; not one of them 
could stand up against her tongue.’—2. The mouth : 
Monerieff, 1821 ; David Carey, in Life in Paris, 
1822, ‘For iherti you may damp your ehaffer in 
lifty different ways.’ ? etymology.—5. An Arctic 
whale, an Arctic grampus: nautical coll.; mid- 
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C. 19-20. Bow'en. Ex Shet lands chaffer, the 
round-lipfied whale. 

chafidng-crib. A man s ‘ den ’ ; the room when* 
he receives his intimates. Monerieff in Tom and 
.Jerry, 1821. Low coll. ; f by 1900. 

chaffy. Full of banter, ridicule, or badinage : 
mid-C. 19-20: coll. by 1890, S.E. ; rare.—2. 
See chaff, adj. 

Chaft. ‘ Chafed ’ : see chafe, 
chai. Tea. In C. 17, among merchant.s and in 
middle-class society, cha was oce. u.sed iu England ; 
in (k 19, revived among soldiers as chai, it > s. 
Ex Chinese. 

chain?, who pulled your. Who asked you to 
mterlere ? ; a (low) e.p. ; from ea. 1910 ; ob. Ex 
the noise resultant on jiulling a w.c. flushingcham. 

chain-breaker. An under-vest or singlet : mili¬ 
tary : frfim ea. 1920. Formerly, thf)S(“ men taking 
pait, a.s prineipal.‘^. in a strong man act, wore only a 
vi'.st. 

'^chain-gang. .T«‘W(“llers ; wateh-i bain makers: 
e. ; from ea I8t)0 ; ob.—2. ‘ A K[K*eial set of stewards 
to help eofs* with a spate of pas.sengers ’ : naiilieal : 
C. 2o. Bowen. Punning a convicts' chain-gang. 

chain-lightning, l^otato-spint .- lower London : 
1885, The Daily News, Dec. 22; t by 1920. In 
I'.S. a.s (‘ariy as 1845 of any raw whiskey. Ex its 
( fleet : ‘ poisonous to a degn'e. Smugglt'd ehietly , 
Wan*. 

Chain-Locker, the. The old Board of Trade 
ofliee close to the Tower ; C. 19.—2. The Registry- 
General of Shij>pmg : C. 20. Both nautical. 
Bowen. 

chain-smoke, v.i. To smoke (esp. cigarettes) 
incessantly: C. 20: coll. :hy 1955, .S.F. Ex 
S.F. chain-smoker, 

chain up ! ‘ Shut up ! ' : low’ (— 192.5). Man- 

chon. Ex chain up that dog ! 

Chainy Tenth, the. Tlie loth Hu.s^ars : military' 
trom the mi(]-l820’s. F. A (0bbon<. Ex the chain 
pHtt(>rn l)t‘lt ‘of th(.‘ oftieer,^' uniform introduced in 
1820 ’. 

chair, call a. To apj>oint a president ‘ at a 
tavern-])arty, when discussion ensues', Bee; 
piihlu-house : ea. I82t)- 00. 

chair, put in the. To fad to jiay (a fit'rson) : cab- 
drivers', ea. 18t)0 1900. I'he Social Science Beview, 
vol. 1. 1804. 

chair, the. The electric chair (for eriminaks) : 
eoll, : r.S., anglicised by 1951. C.D.D., 19.54 Sup. 

Chair-bottomer. A eane-j)laiter of chair bottoms : 
proletarian eoll. (— 1887) , by 11*20, S.E. (Bau¬ 

mann.) 

chair days. Did age: Society coll.: 1898, Sir 
E. Arnold ; virtu.ally t. Ware. 

chair-marking. To write, not figure, the date in, 
<jr heavily to eiidor.st*, a cab-driver's licence, as a 
hint of the holder’s undesirability: cab-owners', 
from ea. 1885. The Pall Mall Gazette, Sepl. 15, 
1890. 

chair-warmer. A physically attractive woman 
‘who does nothing on the stage beyond helping to 
fill it Ware : theatrical : C. 20 ; ob. 

chai. A man, fellow', chap (the feminine is chat, 
chie ): Romany ; in C. 19-20 used oee. in low coll. 
Its ultimate origin is unknown : see esp. Samp.son 
at i^al. Gf. pal, much mort! gen, 

C(h)aldee, C(h)aldese. To trick, cheat, impo.se 
upon. Butler, ‘ He . . . Chow's’d and Oaldes’d 
you like a bloekhead,’ Hvdibras, 11. Ca. KHiO- 
1720 ; coll. ? ex Chaldeei^s) = an astrologer. 
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chalk. A point in one's favour ; roll., from ca. 
1850, ex the S.K. sense of a score chalked up in an 
ale-house. Edmund Yates, 1864.—2. A scratch, 
more gen. a scar: nautical, ca. 1830-1915. Marrvat 
in Poor Jack. 

chalk, V. To make (a newcomer) pay his footing : 
nautical, ca. 1840-1900.'—2. In C. 18-19 c., to 
strike or slash, esp. a ^lerson's face. Cf. chalker, 
2, q.v. —3. See chaUc Off, chalk np. 

chalk, adj. Unknown ; h(‘nce, incompetent. 
Whence chalk-jockeys, jockeys unknown or incom¬ 
petent or both. Racing: (!a. i870-90. *SVeAddenda. 

chalk, able to walk a. Sober: ( oll. (orig. 

nautical or military) : from ca. IHl’O. Scots, line 
for chalk. See also walk the chalk. 

chalk, by a long. By much: from ca. 1840; 
coll. C. Bronte in The Professor. Slightly earlier is 
by long chalks, as in Barham, while by many chalks 
appears ca. 1880, as in ‘ the liest thing out by many 
chalks Grenville Murray, 188,3. Often Mith heat, 
and in C. 20 gim. in the negative. Ex ‘ the use of 
chalk in scoring points in games W. 

chalk, give (someone) a. To beat, defeat, or 
swindle: low (— 1923). Manehon. 

chalk against, n. and v. (To have) ‘ an unsettled 
misunderstanding or grudge ', Ware : lower elas.ses': 
mki-C. 19-20; ob. Ex chalking a debt against a 
name. 

chalk down. See chalk out. 

Chalk Farm. An arm: rhyming s. (— 1857). 

‘ Ducange Anglicus1st cd. In 1914-18, the 
Tommy preferred false, alarm. 

chalk head. A ihtsou smart at figures: coll., 
from ca. 1850. Punch, 1856.--2. Hence, a waiter, 
rarely so called outside of London. Punch, 1861. 

chalk is up, one’s. One’s credit is exhausted : 
public-house coll. (— 1887) ; ob. Ex chalk up. 

chalk it up ! Just look at that ! : coll. (~ 1923). 
Manehon (‘ Regarde-moi c;a ! '). 

chalk marquis. A sham marquis : lower classes' 
(— 1909); very ob. Ware, ' \ever afiplied to any 
other title than this. [Prob. ex j .som(‘ forgot ten pun 
or play upon a name.’ See chalk, adj. 

*chalk off, v.t. To ‘ observe a person attentively 
so as to remember him ’ : c. (— 1857); t by 192(). 

‘ Ducangc Anglicus’, 1st ed.—2. (Gen. in pas.sive.) 
To rebuke : Glasgow (— 1934). 

chalk out, occ, down. To mark out a course of 
action or conduct: from ca. 1570, Coll, in C. 16, 
thereafter S.E. (Contrast H. with F. & H. and with 
S.O.D.) 

chalk up, occ. chalk. To con.sider in a person’s 
favour: coll., from ca. 1890. Ex the S.E. sense, 

C. 16-20, to ])ut to one’s account, orig. by chalking 
the (usually, drinking) score on a wall, Cf. challik 
it oop, q.v. 

chalk your pull ! Hold on ! ; steady !: print ers’ 
(— 1887). Baumann. 

chalker. A London milkman: ca, 1850-1900, 
Ex the addition of chalky water to milk, Cf. cow; 
with the iron tail. —2. Gen. in pi. One who, at 
night, slashes the face of innocent citizen.s: a 
C. 18 Irish practice; cf. mohock. Coll, whence 
chalking, ‘ the amusement [so] described ’, Grose, 
1st ed. 

chalking him in. ‘ The steward’s action of draw¬ 
ing a chalk line round any Western Ocean passenger 
who sits in the captain’s chair, the penalty for which 
is a drink for every steward in the saloon ’ : nautical 
coll.: late C. 19-20. Bowen, 
chalks, by. An Australian coll, variant (ca. 1880- 


1910) of chalk, by a long. Boldrewood, 1888, in the 
best of tlie bushranging novels. Ex Gumberlard 
dial. E.D.I). 

chalks, make. (Often as vbl.n., making chalks.) 
To be punish(‘d standing on two ehalk lines and 
bending one’s back : the Royal Naval School at 
Greenwich : ca. 1840-1900. 

chalks, walk or stump one’s. To mov«' or run 
away : make one’s dejiarture. From ea. 1840 ; 
perhap.s ong. l^.S., for Haliburfon uses it in 1840 
and l>e Yere includes it in his Americanisms, yid fl., 
F. A: H., and N.O.D. say nothing about F.S. : 
cf. notably the evidence of the E.D.D. 
Boven notes that UHilk one's ehalks and walk 
Spanish, in Intc C. 19 20 naulii-al, to dem-rt. 
The origin is obseure : F. A II. iK)tcs a fanciful 
th(‘orv ; iHwhaps the [ihrasi* derives ex tic- walking 
of a chalked line. 

chalks on, give. To bi‘ (rmi< h) sufx-nor to laic 
C. 19-20. Frank Richards, Old Soldurs Xeirr Ihc, 
1933, ‘ We all admired tin- AiljutanI very inm h : la- 
could give us all chalks on at swearing.’ 

Chalky. A frequent nwknanu‘ of men surnumiMl 
White: naval and militiirv ; late (’. l'.» 20 (1. 

Blanco, q.v. 

challlk it OOP ! I’ut it to mv credit (esp m a 
lav(‘rn): theatrical e.p. (— ltM»!») introduc'd, pre- 
surnably, by some dialectal ('! NottiriL:h.imsliirc) 
comedian ; ob. Ware. 

cham or chammy. Proiumnccd s/uim • uhenee 
manv pun.s. Al>br. cluivipnijne. All the Year 
Bound, Feb. 18, 1871. Gf. huhhh/. 

cham, V. To drink cliampagnc : from ca. 
1875. t. 

chamber-day. ' day at tlu' beemnm'.' of each 
half when “chambers ’’ [tla- lM‘(|-ro(uns of scholar-j 
were ojien all day for tlu- r(‘-arraiigcineiit ol iheir 
occupants ‘ (E.I).i).) : nud-C. 19 -20: W .nclu-str-r 
s. V(*rging on j. N.h., one says in (not in flu) 
chombi-rs. 

Chamber oi Horrors. Tin- IVen s.Ms Giu’ii-ry m 

the Hou.sc' of Lords (contrast cage. A)- Parlia¬ 
mentary, from ca.. 1870 Ex th*- room s(. n.utn'd at 
Madame Tus.saud’s (T. scnsi-s 3, 4. - 2 A ''ati'.agi'; 
gen. in pi. From ca. 1880, (’f. hag of mi/slrrif - 

3. ‘Room at Lloyd’s (Royal Exchangi-) when- arc 
“walled ’’ notices of shipwri-cks ami (iisualtit's at 
sea’. Ware: City of London; latr* ('. 19 20 .--t. 
‘The corridor or re|KiKifory in uhich Mt-s'-r-,. 
C’hristie (King Street, St. James's) lo.ntr the 
valueless pictures that arc* sent to them from all 
parts of the world a.s supposed genuine old rna^t(M•s 
Ware: tSociety (~ 1909).—5. A family allmm ; 
workmen’s (— 1935).— A). See House of Corruption 
in Addenda. 

[chambering, chamberer. Sexual nululgcnce. a 
loiwe fellow; despite F. &, H., prob. always S.E.] 

chambers. chamber-day. 
chameleon diet. A very meagre diet : hence, 
nothing to eat: late C. 17-18 ; coll. B.E. 

Chamming. Indulgence in ehamjiagne ; from 
ca. 187,5. Ob. 

champ. A champion: coll,: from ca. 1915. 
Cf. : 

champ up. To chew (up): eat up : (low) eoll. 
(— 1887); ob. Baumann. Ex horses I'ating. 

champagne shoulders. Sloping shouklera; 
Society : ca. 1860-80. Ware, ‘ From the likencRs 
to the drooping shoulder of the champagne bottle 
a.s distinct from the squarish ditto of the sherry or 
port bottle ’. 
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champagne weather. Bad wciather: ironic 
Society coll. ; ca. 18(>()-1910. Ware: 

ebampagner. A courtoHan : rnuflic-hallH’ : ca. 
1880“1912. VV'are. Kx the champagne formerly so 
frequently <lruiik l.y these prTfect ladies. 

Champeen. An Australian variant (-- lOlo), 
e.p. m ('. J. Dennis, of: 

champion. Kxeellent; arrant : coll., from the 
1890 s. Ksp. predieativcly, as ‘ That’s chamjiion ! ’ 
Kx KiK h phrases as rhawpion fightimj cork, champion 
piKlilist.- -L\ Also adv. ; coll.: late D. 19-20. 

champion slump of 1897» the. Tiic motor-ear: 
London, 1897-ea. 1910. Wan; alludes to the un- 
Huei'csslul dihitt of the motor-car in 1890 7. (’f. 

b u Iter-cola u red hen uties. 

chance, v.t. 'I'o risk, take one's chances of or 
in: coll.; from ca. 1850. Ksp. chance it, u.sed 
a!)^nlul(‘i V 

chance, mam. By itself, the main chance occurs 
as early as 1597 in Shak(‘.sfH‘are and notably in lOO.'l, 
in Drvden's translation of yVr.sias : ‘ B(‘ careful still 
of the mam chance, my son. An eye to the mam 
chance a})f>ears first in donson’s play. The (Uitie ts 
AU> r>d, lti(i9. It is often jireecded by have (a variant 
IS Maud to tfo main chance, 1579), and it may have 
oriLnnat''d in the ^ame of hazard, (trip. the 
most nil port ant issue or feature or possibility, it has, 
in (' 19 L’o, \er\ rarely nii'ant other than the chan<‘e 
ot piotit or advantage to oneself. IVob. always coll. 
(exee[»t in (’. 20, when it is S.K ), though the O.K.D. 
hints .1 e complexion. 

chance, on the, adv., adj. (Actme) on the 
lilty (tf or that. One. (ca. 1780) coll.; by 
1 s.qo, ;.t lati'st, s !■: 

chance.standafair, good, etc. To be hk<-ly to do, 
(with of ) to yno. From ca. 1790 ; still of a coll, east 
ttioueh virtually S.K. since ca. 1880. 

chance, take a. I'o risk it, i sp. it the ehame IS a 
poor (Mie • (’. 1!» 20; coll, in (.'. 19, S.K.—though 
not vet dignilied—in 20, ('f. • 

chance, take one's. At litst, (’. 14-19, S K.. to 
risk It ; from ca. 1 SOO, to seize one's opjiortunity : 
e<i!l t ill ca. 1800. t lien S.IL 

chance child. An illcLritimatc child : from ca. 
18;)8; lolI. till c. 20, then S.K. and somewhat 
aiehaie 

chance it, and. A c. 20 variant and derivative of 
the le \t : lowcr ('lasses’ coll, 
chance the ducks, and. Dome what may, as in 
I 11 do If and ehanc(‘ tlu' ducks.’ A jileonastic 
e.p., Ironi ca. 1870 ; oli. Uccorded in li., 5th (‘d., 
and Xortliall.s Fo//, I^fna.scs, 1S9K Ff. : 

chance your arm ! ('hance it try it on !: coll., 
ong. tailors': from ca. I87(t; ob. Among sold ler.s, 
chaiire one'.^ arm meant * to take a risk in the ho|K* 
of achie ving something worth while ’, from the late 
1890 s. the implication being the loss of one's .strifx's; 
the phrase, however, prob. arose ox boxing. The 
variant, chance one's mit, belongs to C’. 20. Jk & 1* • 
O.K.D. (Sup.). Cf. preceding entry.—2. Hence, 
make an attempt, : late (h 19-20 ; tailors’. 

chancellor of the exchequer. Jocularly coll.; 
C. 20 : till' one who holds the purse-string.s. 

chancellor’s egg. A day-old barrister: legal: 
late C, 19-20 ; ob. Ware. 

chancer. A liar; also, an incompetent W'orkman, 
t»r onif too oimlident of his ability: tailors* >,as 
to nuaiue military by 1914: from ca. 1870 : 
coll, 

chancery, in. Fig. from ca. 1835: coll. In 
parlous case, an awkward situation. Lit., pugilistic : 


the head under an opponent’s weaker arm to be 
punched with his stronger : from ca. 1815 and as in 
Moore’s Tom Crib's Memorial, 1819. 

chancet or chanct; chanst. A sol. for chance : 
mostly (’ockney, Australian (and American) : since 
when ? 

chancy ; occ, chancey. (Seldom of persons) un¬ 
sure, uncertain, untrust worthy : coll. : 1800. 

Heorge Eliot. (In C. 10-18 Scottish, lucky. 
S.O.D.) Chanciness, coll., is rare. 

♦chandler-ken. A chandler's shop : c. {— 1812) ; 
t by 1890. Vaux. 

chaney-eyed. One-eyed ; rarely and t, glassy- 
eyed, Imw coll. : from ca. 1860 ; ob. Chaney 
chitiey, China, china, or Chinese, hence with small 
eyes (jr eyes like tho.se of a China doll. 

change, v.t. and i. To ‘ turn curdle (e.g, milk) : 
coll, and dial. : from ca. 1830.—2. V.i., to change 
one’s clothes : coll. ; C. 17-20. 

change, give. To ‘ pay out punish : roll. ; 
from ea. 1800. Gi'ii, v.t., e.g. ‘ 1 gave him his 
change.’ 

change, give no. Ab.solule or ( he gave me no 
change ’) v.t. : to give no .satisfaction, esp. to reveal 
nothing. Coll., from ea. 1890. 

change about or over, v.i. To change or be 
changed in }>osition, eirciim.stancc.s, or post : coll. ; 
the former from ea. l84n (Dickeiis. 1844), the latter 
from ea. IStlO. 

change about one, have all one's. To be clever, 
esp. to ix* ([uick-W'itted. Coll., from ca. 1880, 
change artiste, quick. (.Mil.su-halls) one who 
change.s costume for succc.^-vivt' .songs or scenes : 
from ca, 1870. Coll, in (’. 19. S.K. in C. 20. 

change bags. Knicki'ibockers for football, 
flannel trou.ser,^ (? orig. grey) for cricket : Eton 
Collcg<‘, from ea. 1855 ; oi). 

change foot. To play tlu' turncoat : coll. : ca. 
ItlOO 1750. 

change on, put the. To mislead, deceive. 
Drvden, 1077, ' liy thi^ light, she ha.s jait the change 
u}H)n him 1 ‘ ; (.'origreve, Scott. Coll., from ca. 
1<>()0 ; t by ('a. 190(1. 

change one's note or tune. The former from ( a. 
1700, the latter from i-a. 1570 : coll. To alter 
one s behaviour, prole^si'd ojiinioii, spt'ceh, expres¬ 
sion. 

change out of, get no. To receive no satisfaction 
from ; fail to learn from. C. 20, coll. Cf. give no 
cha nge. 

change out of, take one’s or the. To take the 
ccpiivalent of a thing ; be revenged uj»on a person. 
Coll. ; from ea. 1825. John Wilson, IS29 ; Whyte- 
Mehille, 1851; Henry Klng.^ley, on several occa¬ 
sions. Ofti'ii exelaiiiatorv, to the aec omjianiment 
ot a blow, a neat ri'tort, a crisply decisive act : take 
your change out of that ! 

change over. See change about, 
changes, ring the. To change a better article for 
a worse (coll.), esp., 2, bad money for good (orig. c. 

ea. ls:U), low's. by 18()9, gi'ii. s. ea. 1900, 
coll.): from ea. ItibO, ea. 1780 n'sp. Smollett has 
‘ ringing out the changes on the balance of power 
Ill C. 20 it also, 3, - to adopt ditfen'iit disguises in 

rapid siu'cession and with battling efi'ect. Ex bell¬ 
ringing ; in sense 2, there is a pun on small change 
for larger eoin (W.). 

Channel-fever. Homesickness: nautical : mid- 
C. 19-2(b Buw'iMi. I.e. the English Channel. 

Channel-groping. Cruising m home waters : 
naval: late C. 19-20, Ibid. 
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Channel-money. Subsislencc-money paid to 
sailors waiting on a ship in dry dock : nautical coll.: 
late C. 19-20. Ibid. 

chanst. Sec chancet. 

*cliant. Any distinguishing mark on pt^rsonal 
effects. Xanx. —2. A ^XTson’s name or address. 
Ibid.—3. A song sung in the street. Ibid, (at 
chaunt). —4. An advertisement in newspa|K‘r or 
hand-bill. All ca. 1810-OU ; c. except sense 4. 
low a. ca. 18b0. For senses 1, 2, 4, t he somanties are 
that these things proclaim a person's identity. 

’'‘chant, V. To talk ; sing songs in the stre<‘t: c. 
and low, often as cJuiunt : from ea. 1840, ob. 
Mayhew, ‘ A running pattcrcr . . . who also occa¬ 
sionally chaunts ’.—2. To sell (a horse) by fraudulent 
statements ; c. and low ; from ('a. 1810. The 
English Magazine, 1810. Prob. ‘sing the praises 
of’.—3. Grig, c., then low, from ea. 1800 : to mark 
a person’s name, initials, etc., on clothes, plate, etc. 
t. Vaux, l.e. to proclaim his identity. Cf. 
chant, n., 1, 2, 4.—4. To be advertised for : c. of ea. 
1810-90. Vaux. Cf. n., 4.—b. V.i., to swear: 
sporting ; 1880-ca. 1914. Ware.—0. V.t. In 

\agrants’ c. of C. 20, thus in W. A. (ia})e, UalJ a 
Million 7'rampft, 1930, *To “chant” this town,’ i.e., 
to sing in it for alms. 

’"chant, tip (one) a queer. To give a false addrcs.s 
to : c. of ca. 1810-90. Vaux. iSee chant, n., 2. 

chanter, chaunter; often horse-cha(u)nter. A 
horse-dealer that sells by fraudubuit repn'sentation ; 
from ca. 1817. Moncrielf, Dickens, ThackiTay, 
Henley. Often horse-chanter. —2, In vagrants’ c., 
a street patterer : ca. 1830-1900. 

’"chanter(-)CUll. A contem]»oraneous c. variant of 
chanter, 2 : Ainswoilh, 1834. 
chant(e)y. Set! shanty. 

chanting, chaunting, vbl.n. The dishonest sale of 
a horse by the concealment (d its condition or tem{x*r 
and/or by bishoping, (j.v. From ca. 1818. Often 
horse-cha{u)nting. —2. In c., striict ballad-.singing : 
ca. 1818-1900. 

’"chanting ken. A mu.sic-hall : late 0. 19-20 c. 
Ken - a house or a place. 

jChants. Certain military chants and stock 
dialogues verge on c.pp. : borderline ca.scs, like the 
indubitable chants, have been omitted as ineligible ; 
they may be con.sulted, passim, in B. & 1*.. tu». 193- 
7, 220-1, 2G3-72.] 

chap. A ‘ customer a fellow. From ca. 1715 ; 
coll. In C. 20, rarely (unle.ss prefaced l>y old) ot an 
old or ‘oldish’ man. (Abbr. chapman; ex the 
C. lt>-early 18 sense, extant in dial., a buyer, a 
customer.) Grose, ‘ an odd chap ’ ; liyron; 
Bcott; Thackeray ; Mrs. Henry Wood, ‘ You 
might give a chap a civil aiisMX’r.’ In |) 0 .st-\V'^ar 
days, often used by and of girls among them.selves. 
Cf. customer, merchant, qq.v., and the Scottish 
callant.~-2. A male sweetheart : non-aristocratio 
coll. (— 1887), Baumann. Doubtless ex dial., 
where recorded before 1850.—3. A sailor: jiro- 
letarian coll. (-- 1887); ob. Ibid. 

chap, v.t. To chapr;ron : from ca. 19 21. D. L. 
Murray, The English Family Robinson, 1933, ‘ Mrs. 
M. would chap, us if you’re so fussy.’ 

Chapel ; only as the Chapel. Whitechapel : 
Cockneys’: mid-C. 19-20. Ware. Cf. Ditch, 1, 
and Chapel, adj. 

chapel; chapel of ease. A watx^r-closet: from 
oa. 1800. H., 3rd cd. Cf. the S.E, meaning and 
the Fr. cabinet d'aisance. 

chapel, V. (Of a don, gen. the Dean) to order (an 


undergraduate) to attend chapel tAvice daily for a 
speciiied |>criod : university, jiassing to coll, and 
S.E. ; from ca. 1845. 

Chapel, adj. Of Whitci-hapcl (London); OVn k- 
neys’ ; inid-C. 19-20. Ware. 

chapel, keep a. To attend chafiel once : univiT- 
sity, pas.sing to coll, and j. : fiom ca. 1850. 

chapel-folk. Nonconformists as opp. to Episco¬ 
palians (esp. Anglicans) ; a snobbish coll. ; fioin ca, 
1830. 

chapel of ease. 8c(> chapel, n. 

'"chapel of little ease. A police station ; deten¬ 
tion ceil: c. (— 1871) < oh. Cf. chapel, n. 

chaperon. ‘ The cicisheo, or gentleman usher, to 
a lady ’, Gro.se, 3rd cd. : mid-C. iH-earJy !!♦ coll. 

[chiaperonee, chaperonless, chaperonship, are ix r 

haps coll.—sec the O.E.D.- -but they much lathcr 
belong to scmi-facctious joiirnalesi'. I'licy dale 
from ca. 1884.] 

’"chapped, chapt. Thirsty: from ('a. B)7(». Ob. 
by 1930. Ong, c. ; from ca. 1820, low. Head. 

Chapper. The mouth; low London (— loop). 
Ware, ‘From associations with cliajis, (hops, ami 
cheeks ’ ; cf,, however, chaffer. 2. 

chapper, v. To drink: low London (- 
oh. Ware. Ex tlu' n. 

chappie ; occ. chappy. Coll., from ca, lS2<t ,\t 
lirst ■ -little fellow, but from ca. 1880 it chap, 
csp. as a term of address with old. my gfxtd cir dxu, 
etc., or as : a man about towm ; G. .\. 8ala, in The 
lUusttaled Lo)idoti Xeirs, March 24, 1SS3, ‘ L(U-d 
Boodle, a ra])i(l chappie always ready to lad on 
everything with cveryliodN.' As a Soei'dy term it 
nourished in the 'HO's (Ware)- 

Chappow. A raid : Anglo-Indian : fr(»ni ca, 
1850, Mayne Ib'id. E\ a Buslitoo word. 

chappy. For the n., .sec chappie. - 2. Tallcative : 
a late (k 17-1111(1-18 coll. l.e. given to using his 
chaps, choyis, jaw .s. 

chaps me that I (Galt’s chapsr i.s ine()riV(.l ) I 
claim that; Scottish childrcn'.s coll. : mid-C. I'd 2l». 
Kx chap, to choos(', fx'spcak. Cl. bags I q.v. 
O.E.D. 

chapt. Sc(‘ chapped. 

chapter, to the end of the. Alwa\ -: lo i le ( nd ; 
until death: coll.: Ironi ca. 1840. t)cc. used in 
(k 20, in faoctiou.s endings to letters : c f. to the la.^'t 
drop, till hell freezes, for ever -and after. 

char. Ahbr. rharu'oman : from ca. 1875 . coll. 
Cf. charlady and S.E. chore. -2. In late C. 19-20 
military; tea. In post-War days, vagrants' c. 
Ex cha, a S.E. form (C. 16-19). 

char, chare, v. To come in to do the cleaning 
w'ork in a hou.se, shop, otticc, or institution. The 
B.O.D. records for 17.32 ; in the C. 18, the meaning 
was simply, to do odd jobs. Coleridge, of all people, 
uses the word in 1810 in its mod. sense. Vhl.n., 
charing or cJutrring, C. 19-20, 

Charwallah. A Uo to taller: military (Kcgular 
Army): C. 20. Frank Richards, NoWicr.s .Vei^r 
Die, 1933. Ex char, n., 2, and wallah. Cf. bun 
wallah and wad-shifter. 

Chara. A lower classes’ abbr. (1927, F. E. Baily: 
O.E. D. Sup.) of char-d-banc. Also charric, -y (1926 ; 
ibid.). Cf. : 

charabang {ch- pron. ich). Sol., from ca. 1835, for 
char-d-banc (since 1918 gen. spelt charabanc). Occ. 
charryhong {ch- pron. sh). The Fr. is char d bancs. 

chancier. An eccentric or odd person : coll.: 
Goldsmith, 1773, ‘ A very impudent fellow this ! but 
he’s a character, and I’ll humour him ’; Lamb, who 
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was ono. From oa. 1870, an odd j^'rson of 

imK'h humour or wit: likewiso, coll. 

’’‘character academy. ‘ A resort, of servants w ith- 
out characters, whieli are then' concocted F. &. Jl., 
revised ed. (at academy] : c. : late C. 19 20. 

’"charactered. Branded on the hand ; ‘ lettered 
q.v. : C, JH--(*arly 19, low' if not indeed at llr.st e. 
A New (Uiuliiuj Did., 172o ; (Jrose, 2nd (‘d. 

charades. ‘ Tlje tllinstm.'is play performed at 
Boothani ’ : Boolhairi Bchool coll.: lat<‘ 19 20. 
Anon., Did. of Haotham Slany, 1925. 
chare, char(r)ing. Sec char, v. 
charge. A ])risoner brought up ff)r trial on a 
charge or a( cusalion : from late iHotJ s. Sala. 

charge, take, (of a thing) to get out of eorJtrol : 
coll.: 1890. (O.K.O. Sup.) 

Charing Cross (firtm. ( rurse). A horse : rhyming 
8 . ( - 1857). ‘ Itueange Anglieus ’, l.st ed. 

‘"chariot. Ati omnibus : e. ; from ea. 1850 ; 
almost ■)'. Whence chariotdtuzzim} (IJ., Ist ed ), 
p(Klvct■ picking in an omnibus; cf. the neater Fr. 
argot 1 C fa ire t omincrochr. 

charity-bob, the. ‘ 'j'he rpiick, jerky curtsey made 
by charity school girls a curtsy rajiidly vanish¬ 
ing as long ago as 1885: coll.; ca. 1870 1915. 
tVare. 

charity sloop. A lO-gun brig : naval coll, during 
Xapolconic wars. Bowen, ‘Oflicially rated as 
sloops lor the Is-nefit of tlu-ir commamh-rs '. 

charlady, .loculmly I'oll. lor a charwoman: 
since the 1890 s. 

Charles James, d'heatiical: late ('. 19- 20. Ab 
in ' Oiu'c 1 huppene'l to mention tofuj manager . . . 
tliat lay children w ould like to s(‘e the pantomnm* he 
was prodicing. " Hieht you arc, old man,' he 
^ tid, “ gi\e me a ring any time and I'll see tli<*r('s a 
(liarles .lame.s tor them." It took me some 
moments to ri'alne that he meant a box, and 1 sup- 
|>os^‘ that no one unacijuaintcd with the peculiari¬ 
ties for I 't of] rh\ming slaigt would have realised it 
at all. 'J’lius 1 - Cliarles ,lame.s Fox prc.served in the 
memories of tla* peojde --an honour which .si; lar a.s 

I am aware has ne\cr been conferred on any other 
politK lan ’ : Ivlward Fhanks in John o' London 8 

II (fkln, Dec. 8, I9:{ t. 

Charles O'Malley’s Own. The 14th Hu.ssars: an 
ei c. inilitarv nickname ot ca. 1842- 80. F. iV (bh- 
lion.s. F\ Liwers noM‘1 ((’harlts OMalley, 1841). 
‘ in which the hero figures as an ofheer of the regi 
ment ’. 

Charles William. The dummy man in life-boat 
exercises: Dartmouth B.N. (’ollege : ('. 20. 

Bow en. 

Charley, cha^'lle ; or with eujiilals, A night 
watchman: from ca. 1810, Vaux, 1812; Hood, 
1845. t by HMK), except historically. Etymology 
unknown ; but jirob. ex the very common Christian 
name.—2. A small. ])oiiited beard : coll. : from 
ca. 1850. Hook, 1841. Ex i'harlcM /.--5. With 
<‘apital C, a fox : from ea. 1850 ; coll. Hughe.s in 
7’o/u Jirown'8 L!ch(K)Iday8. —4. (Tailors’) the nap on 
glossy cloth : from ca. 1805 (oh.) ; akso 5. a round- 
shouldered ligure or ya rson : from ca. 1870 (ob.),— 
0. Heo Charlies. —7. (Akso old Charley.) An in- 
fajitryinun's ‘ jiac k ’ : military : D. 20 ; ob. 
Hence, little (or young) Clwrley, hi.s haversack. A 
hunchback used to be said to * carry his little 
brother CJlmrlcy on his back ’ (F. & Gibbons).—8. 
The inevit-able nickname of anyone surnamed 
Beresford : naval: C. 20. Ex Cluirlic B., Admiral 
Lord Charles Beresford. (Bowen.) And of any 


man surnamed Peace : military : (‘. 20. F. & Gib¬ 
bons. Ex the notorious murderer. 

Charley (or Charhe) Chaplin. An officers’ 
moustache, about half an inch in extent : military : 
191.5, B. & P. Ex the moustache affected by the 
great comedian.—2. The village of Caniblain 
Cliatelain ; military in G.W. Ibid. 

Charley Chaplin’s Army Corps. The Canadian 
Casualty Assembly Centre, at Shornclill'e, Fhigland : 
Canadian military in G.W. (B. ifc P.) 

Charley Freer. Beer : sjiortmg rliyming s. 
(~ 1909) ; t fi.V Ware. 

’"charley-ken. A watchman's (y>ost or) box: 
c. : ca. 1810-50. Vaux. See Charley, 1. 

Charley Lancaster. A ‘ han’kerehcr ’ == hand- 
k«-rehief. Khyrning s. (— 1857). ‘ ibmaiige 

Anglieus 1st ed. 

Charley-man. A variant (ca. 1820-^10) of 
1. ‘don Bee.’ 

Charley Noble. The galley funnel : naval : mid- 
(’. 19-29; ot>. Bowen. F7x a Commander Xoble 
(ea. 1840), who insisted that the cowl of the galley 
funnel 1 k‘ kept bright. (Fk ik (bbbons). 

■"charley-pitcher. A prowling sharyu r : e., from 
ea. 1855. Sala; Besant & Bice, Tn (k 20, low ; ob. 
Fhymology doubtful ; perhaps via Char]€y\a J pitcher. 

Charley Pope. Soaj) : Coiknev and military 
rhyming s, (— 1914). F. & Gilibons. 

Charley Prescot. A waistcoat; rhyming s. 
(- 1857). ‘ J.)ucang(‘ .\nglicus ', Lst cd. 

Charley Wag, play the. To jday truant : from 
(< 1 . IvSOo. Charles Hindley, 1870, Henley, in 1887, 

« llip.s('d thi' jihrasc to CharUy-wag, fnit he cri'ated no 
jun-edint. 

Charleys or charhes. (Always in jil.) Tlie yiaps 
of*a woman : from ca. lH4il. ? etymology, urdcss on 
analogy oi'fanny, q.v, ; if, howi'ver, the term was 
ong. c., It may ileiive ex Jlomany chara (or charro), 
to touch, meddle with, as in Smart ik Crofton. 
eVare siigge.st.s origin in the opulent cliarms dis- 
})layed by the mistresst's of Charles II). Hence occ. 
Hob!)y and Charky.'—'J. Thick twiiie-glovcs ; AVin- 
I hester College, ea, 1850 80. Introduced by a Mr. 
i harks (irifblh. 

Charlie. See charley. 

charm. (Always j)l.) A woman’s Itreasis: 
C. 18-20. Until ca. 1849, S.lv ; then coll, and, 
very soon, s. a.s in ‘ tlushea her charms dis- 
jilavs ... ? ex Fr. appas. ~l. In singular, late 
Ck HD 18 e. for a picklock. Crci-ne ; Grose. C'f. 
S.E. moial suasion. 

charming wife. A knife : rhyming .s, (— 1914). 
F. A: (iibhoiis. ('ontrast trouble and strife. 

charms. See charm, 1. 

charms, bunch of. A girl, esp. if attractive: 
coll. : C. 29. 

charring. See char, v. —charry. See chara. 

charter. To iH'sjK'ak or hire, esp. a vehicle : 
from ea. 1805 : coll. Ex to charter a ship. 

[Charterhouse s. is dealt with by A. H. Tod in his 
haiidhook, (Jiarterhouse, 1900 ; all terms noterl by 
hiin, and many otliers (ow'cd to the kindness of Mr, 
David MaeGibbon), are defined in the course of the 
])reseiit work. Gf. the entries at ‘ Eton ’, ‘Harrow ’ 

‘ Westminster ’ and ‘ Winchester ’.] 

Charterhouse, sister of the. A gn at talker, esp. in 
rejily to a husband : C. 16 coll. Tyndale, n'ferring 
to the monks, says in 1528, ‘ Their silence shall be a 
satisfaction for her.’ The foundation (1584) of this 
benevolent institution allow'S for women as well os 
men—Brothers and Sisters of CharterhouBO. 
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Charver. A sexual embrace: theatrical (orig. 
Parlyareo): late C. 19-20. See chauvering and: 

charver, V. To deRy)oil; to interfere with and 
spoil {one's business): grafters’: late C. 19 20. 
Philip Allinglvara, Cheapjaclc, 1934. Ex the 
Romany for ‘ to copulate with (a woman) ’. lienee: 

charvered, ppl.adj. Exhausted, tired out: id. : 
id. Ibid. Cf. the low/*fA'fd in the same sense. 

chase me, girls ! Ati Edwardian c.p. expressive 
of high male spirits. B. t*k P. 

chase yourself I Oli, go away ! .* Australian s. 
(— 1915) now verging on coll. C. J. llcnni.s. Cf. 
buzz off ! and go and play trains ! 

chaser. A drink taken immediately after 
another : coll.: (k 20. Esp. a '■ tot of sj)irit taken 
after coffee ; small quantity of water takmi after 
drinking neat spirits (al-'O tig.) C.0.1)., 1934 Sup. 

chasing, vbl.n. Tlie exceeding of a stated 
amount, or standard, of production : worknnm’s, 
from ca. 1880 ; s, tending to coll. Kae's Socialistn, 
1884. 

ChaSSe. To dismiss; Society, ca. JS4.> 1900. 
Thackerav, 1847, ‘lit* uas chassfd on the spot ' ; 
Yates, 1808. Ex Fr. chasscr, to cha.so away, thouiih 
perhajis imm. e\ dancing j. 

chaste though chased. A middle-elas^ c.j). of ca. 
1900-27. Too pi'dantic evt'r to liave • v(‘ry gen. 

chat. As free-and-ea.'iy talk, always S.E., C. Iti- 
20.—2. The female pudend; C. 19-20. ob. Ex 
the Er. word. Cf. cat and pus.^iy. —3, Tht- truth ; 
‘the correct thing', 'tin* tickt't ' (? coll ): from 
ca. 1815. Moore.- -4. Tiit* subj(*ct under di.-^- 
cussion ; the point: coll, (ob.); ISIS. Lover 
(E.D.l).); Trollope, 18(12, ‘ T'h.it's the chat as 1 
take it.'—5. In mid-L. 19-20 Parl_\ar(*c. a thirig.^an 
object: r/iiJ/thing.—(>. li!i])iiden(“e, in ('. 20 as had: 
chat: ca, 1870-J 900 (r/cO IS c'ctant. in dial.) : coll - 
7. G.W. -f, a search for lice. Ex cha({i), a loiisi* ; 
Beechatt. —8. A seal (to a letter) : c. of c;i. lsl(» t»o. 
Egan's Grose. Gen. in pi.—9. A hoU'^. ; <•. 

(— 1879); oh. Ex chfnt, q.v,—lO. .Mso chate, 
Chatt, often in pi. : the gallo'.\.-> : mid-G. 10 18 c. 

chat, V. More freipient us \m. than a> v.t ; moic 
correct spelling, chnlt. To scurdi for lic‘* ; fniin ca. 
1850 to G.^V’., low and ]icrli}ips c. ; in G.W' ■ , -o 
gen. as to "> a coll, for dcdon.se. Vbl.n., diatfma, 
has since 1914 bei n much used and occ. rr-poiMi,) • 
for obviou.s puns. (In Gavin Douglas's chat 

mayto hang.)—2. To address tentatively; to 
‘•word’; Australian (-- 191(i). G. d. 1 )cnni.*-. 

^chat-hole. A liolc made l)y convicts in a wall .so 
that they can talk : c. : from ca. 1870. 

chatup, v.i. Variant ot c/ir/L V. ; military: G.W. 
♦chate. Sec chat, chatt, cheat. 

Chateau Dif. The ISlock Exchange : brokers’ 
(— 1909); virtually t. lOmning tin- Chateau d If 
and diffis), ‘ din'oreiiccs ’ on settling days. (W'an*,) 
Chatham and Dover. Ovi r; a.s v., give over .- 
London pnblie-lionses’ rhyming .s. (— 1909). (T. : 

Chatham rat. A sen man from the Medway 
depot: naval: late C. 19-20. Bowen. Rats 
abound there. 

Chati. A loiisi* ; New Z(“aland(*rs’ : C. 20. Ex 
chat ; prol). by Maori inlluenee ; see koota. 

Chats. Sliare.s in the London, Chatiiarn and 
Dover Railway (now part of the Southern Itailway). 
Stock Exchange, from ca. 1875; t.—-2. The in¬ 
evitable nickname of anyone snrnamed Harris : 
lower classes' c.iMi naval : late ( ’. 19 2(». Jloweri.— 
3. (chats.) Articles of clothing : tjTa.sgow (—1934). 
chat, n., 5. 


chatsby. Anything the name of which one ha.-i 
forgotten : theatric'al (— 1935). Ex chat, n., 5, on 
thingummy. 

♦chatt, in (k 20 gen, chat, before G.W. rarely in 
singular. A lou.se: late G. 17-20. Ong. c., from 
ca. 1830 s., hut very gen. only in G.Wk -f. B.E., 

Grose, H. Prob., as Grose .suggests, ex chattels 
live stock (q.v.) or chatUls ■— movable iiroperiy. 
Synonymy in E. k If. ; ef. crabs, genUenMa's com¬ 
panions, Oermnn dudes.— )!, in pi., diee : G. Itt low. 
- -3, 4. See chat, n., 8. 10. 

Chatta. An umbrella : Anglo Indian coll. : 
from ca. 1090, (Yule k Burnell.) 

♦chatte. An oec. variant of duitc, the gallows ; 
see chat, n., 10. 

chatter-basket. A prattling child : esp. among 
nurses : ong. dink. eoll. siiiei* ea. 185tk Miu'b h's-, 
gi'U. are the variants chatter-bladder (low), chnltn- 
bones (mainly U.S.). chatter-cart. CT. : 

chatter-box, mod. chatterbox. (! r<>se. 1st ed. : 
‘One who.se tongue rnn.s iwi'lvc scon* to the 
dozen Goll. till 188tt, then 8.E. Dieki'iis, The 
Old Curiosity Shoje On the G. 10-17 sauce-box. 

chatter-broth. Tea : the dnnk and the {>urfy ; 
late G. 18 -19, Grose, 1st ed. ( T. scandai-footh and 
the jocular S.E. diatter-iratcr. wliK'li is very idi. 
chatter-cart. Sc(> chatter-basket. 
chatteratiOD. I’erM.Ntent or svstcmatic eliatter- 
ing : fiom 1802 (G.E.l).). J’erha[»s rather a 
pi'daiitie joeuiarily than a coll. 

chatterer. A l)low,- -e-f). if on tlu* month.-- 
that makes the r('ci]»i<'nt's toot h cliatti'r : jiiiLTdi^t ic ; 
from ea. 1820 ; + by 1919. ‘ 1‘eter Gorcoran i.e. 

the poet Reynolds, 1827. Cf. : 

♦chatterers. The teeth: c. : C. 19-2t); (dt. 
Egan 8 Grose. Gf. grinders. 

♦chattermg. 'A blow given on tlie month', 
Egan's Gro.s(* : e. of ea. 1820-(>o Ex its eflcct. 

chattering-box. A di-'scntinL' chapf*!- ()\tonI- 
sliire s. ( - IPO.'i). not dial. E.li.D. (Siqe) 

chattering-broth. 'Ten : jn-ovmri;]! (moOly Staf¬ 
fordshire) s., not dial : lioin Ih Ioic 1897. ivD.l), 
chattermag. chatter (1S9.*)); a ehntterbox 
(C. 20); to chatter (1909); eoll. Gf‘. mag, v. 
G.E.l >. (Sup. I 

♦chattery. Gc-tton (»r linen g iod- or, oec., 

separate article ; c. ( — 1821); ob. 1 Invcai I. 

chattmg, vbl.n. 9'o chat, v., (gv. 

♦chattry-^eeder. A Sfioon : ('. J9 e. Brandon. 
{(h•lL^ and niainlv n1 .MiUhank Rii-on.) 
chatts. See clntt. 

chatty. A I><it -esp. if Jioron.s - for water. 
Anglo-Indian <o!l.: from ca. 17S0. 2. V filG'y 

man, Alibr. chatty dossi r (see dosser). (Vi,, ISlo 
80: low.-- 3. Among .*-'ailor.-., it survives ns ' anv 
seaman who is dirty or untidy, or careles,-, m Ins 
afipcarancc. ’ (Bowen).-4. (Chatty.) 'Tlic iiu'vi 
tabic nicknarm* ot anyone surnamed 5Inthci : 
natiucal and lower clas.s(*.s’; late G. 1 9 2o. l5owcn, 

‘ Erorn a celebrated character in naval fiction . . . 
wbetlicr the uncomjihnicritary meaning ajtjilics , . , 
or not . 

chatty. Lou.sy ; low until G W, : from ca. 1810. 
Vaux, 1812. A G.Wk jest ran : ‘ He's a nice (dialty 
little f(*llow.’ Ex chatt, 1. 

chatty but happy. (Ufa sbiji) ‘ not very smart m 
apjM*arance ’: naval c.p. : (k 20. E. & Gibbons, 
See, chat^, adj. 

chauki. See chokey.—*chaunt. See chant, 
♦chaunt the play. To expose and/or explain the 
ways f\nd tricks of thieves : ob, c.; from ca. 1845. 
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chaunted* prop(;rly chanted. Celebrated, lienee 
famous. Lit. : in street ballads. Reynolds in his 
boxing verses, The Fancy. Reynolds (not to lie 
confused with the prolific serial-writ^jr) was the 
Jatest-eornor of the great ‘ pugilistic ’ trio of 1815- 
30 : Torn Moore, Rien^e Egan, J. H. Reynolds. 

cbaunter. See chanter. 

♦chaunter cove. A newspajKT reporter : c. from 
ca. 1H40. chauntiiKj cove. 

’•‘chaunter-cull. A writer of st reet ballads, carols, 
songs, last dying Ryx^echcs, etc., lor odAoc consump¬ 
tion ; gen, to lx* found in a ‘ pub ’. Not recorded 
before George Parker, 1781, but prob. existent from 
ca. 1720. ; ob. by 1800, f by 1!KH>. 

'^chaunter upon the leer. C. and low, ca. 1830- 
70 ; an advertiser. (By itself, chaunter is c. for a 
street singer, C. 18-10 : see chanter.) 

'*'chauntmg cove. A dishonest horse-dealer : o. 
of ca. 1820-00. Egan's Grose. Six* chanting. 

Chauvering. Si'Xual intercourse : Lingua Franca 
(?) and low : from ca. 1840. VV’hence the low 
chnuvenng dovna or moll, a harlot. C'f. chart er, <j.v. 
Etymology ob.scurc : but there is perhaps some 
connexion either with J'V. chavjjcr, to heat, with 
S.E. cluifc, ami with Northern dial, chauve, to 
In eomc h<*ale(l, toriih together or, more jirol)., with. 
Loniany c/mri'o [or r}tarva, er),\o touch, meddle Avith. 

chav(v)y. A child; Farlyaree ; from ca. 1800. 
Ex Romany charo or r/iat'i. 

chaw. A yokel ; from en. 1850. Thomas 
Hughes. Ahhr. ciiatr-haroii, (j.v. 2. 'I'he J)^o(•e^s 

of chewing; a mouthful (e.g. a (piul of tobacco). 
From (.a. 1710 ; orig. S.IL ; from ea. iStitt, either a 
low coll, or a. >ol. or -sec E. I). I-dial. ff»r chew.-- 
3. A trick, a hoax : rniversity, ca. IHTO-RJUO. 
(’f. a liitc, -1. Sec ' Eton slang § 2. 

chaw, A. To cal, or <hew, iioimIv : C. l(>-20. 
Until ca. iSoO, S.E., then cither low (oil. or sol.— 
2. To lute: from ea, LsTO. Kipling in The Sc.otf< 
Ohvcrvn-, 1800 (in a poem called Tht (hmt), ‘And 
A\hen AAi* saves his hloomiii' life, he chaws our 
hloomin' arm.- 3. (University) to deci'ive, hoax, 
impo.'^e upon ; eu, 18(10 -11)14, Uf. bite, v.—4. To 
cleteat, oA’ercome : coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

chaw-bacon. A yokel : coll. ; from ea. JSIO. 
Lf.r. Jial. ; WliA tc-MelviHc* in iu nrral Bounce. 

chaw(-)OVer. To rejM-at one* s words to satietA : 
low coll. (? c'X Yorkshire dial.) ; from ea. 1S20. 

chaw the fat. A lunal variant (lute U. 10 20) of 
chew the Jal, <}.v. (Bowen.) 

chaw(-)up. Tct destroy, sma.sh, ‘do for' : from 
ca. 1840, mainl\ U.S. Dickens. 

chawer. t)ne aaIio chews, esp. if roughly 
(— 1011): orig. S.E. ; in (J. 19-20, Jenv coll. 
Cotgrave. Rare. The* same aj)))lic8 to the C. 10- 20 
chawinfj, chewing, (tig.) rumination. 

chaws. Sexual intercourse ; Ioav eoll. : from ea. 
3800; ob. Cf. ehauvi ruKj. 

ebay, proii. ahay. A sol. for chaise, as in post- 
ehuy. Erom ca. 1702. Mackenzie, 1771, ‘The 
plca.surc of keeping a chav of one’s oAvn ’, G.E.D. 

cheap, dirt or dog. The former from ca. 1835 
(Dic kens in Ohver Twist, 1838) ; the latter from ea. 
1570 (Iloliiishcd lias it) and t by 1840. Coll. In 
U. 20, occ. cheap as dirt (Lyell). 

cheap, feel. In ordinary sense, 8.E., though not 
lit^Tary. In s., to feel ill after a bout of drinking : 
from ca. 1880 ; ob. Ilc'nce, cheapness : late C. 19- 
20 . 

cheap, on the. Cht'aply ; economically. Coll.; 
from the late ISOO's. II., 1st ed. 


cheap and nasty. Either lit. or — pleasing to the 
eye, inferior in fact. From ca. 18.30: eoll. >, hy 
1890, S.E. The Athenceum, Oct. 29, 1864, . . or, 

in a local form, “ cheap and nasty, like Short’s in the 
Strand ”, a proverb ajiplicd to the dccca.sed founder 
of cheap dinners ’ ; this gilx? no longer holds good. 

cheap and nasty bargain. An apprentice : nauti¬ 
cal olliccrs’ ; late C. 19-20. Bowen. Ex preceding, 
cheap as dirt. See cheap, dirt, 
cheap beer. ‘ Beer given by publicans at night¬ 
time to oflicers ’ ; policemen's (— 1909). Ware. 

cheap-tripper. One who goes on cheap trips: 
coll. ; from ca. 1858. James Bayn. 
cheapness. See cheap, feel, 
cheaps, the. A cheap edition, as of a 7^. 6d. novel 
re-issued at .35. 6c/. Publishers', hook.scllcrs’, and 
bookbinders’ : from ca. 19U» ; since ca. 1930, coll. 

Cheapside, come at it, or home, by (way of). To 
buy a thing cheap: mid-C. 18-19; coll. Grose, 
2iid cd. Variant : get it by vsty of Cheapside. 

*cheat, oc*c. chate, chete, etc., is a mid-C. 16-19 c. 
word- gen. thing, article*-- appearing in many 
comhinations, c.g. belly-cheat, an apron, and quack¬ 
ing cheat, a duck ; in only a very few instances has 
this term jx*netrated English proptr even to the ex¬ 
tent of becoming s. Harman ; Grose. Ixtymology 
ob.scure. The urifireceded pi. means the gallows ; 
cf. chat, n., last sense. (As a sham sleeve, it is 
S.E.) 

cheat the worms. To n*eoAx-r from a serious ill¬ 
ness : jircJetanan coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

Cheatee. One who is cheated: coll.; from ca. 
1660, very rare in C. 18, revived in C. 19. 

•cheating law. C’ard-sharjung .* late C. 16-early 
17 c. {Jn*ene. 

•cheats. Sham cufTs or am-isI bands : c. and low, 
late (L 17-<*arly 19.—2. In Randle Holme's 

Armoury, 1()88, a .showy, fur-baeked AAaisteoat. 
(See akso note on cheat.) 

check, get one‘'s. To receive one's discharge, esp. 
from a medical board : military coll. : 1916-18. 

F. & Gibbons.—2. To be killed: military: late 
1914-18. Ibid. 

check, take. To lx* off»*Tuled : coll, verging on 
S.E. ; ea. 1660-1780. (O.E.D.) Ex dogs at fault. 

check it up or check up. To enter a theatre 
with arK)th(*r person's di.scarded pa.‘<s-out check: 
theatrical and theatre-goers’(— 1909); ob. Ware. 

checker. -An iiiN]»cetur : biisiiien's coll. : from 
ca. 1925. The Daily Herald, Aug. 5, 1936. 
checks, hand in one’s. St*e cash one’s checks, 
chee-chee. <91 mixed Flurojx-an and Indian 
parentage. An adj. deriving from a Hindi 
exclamation — lie !—2. As a n.. the minced English 
of ha If-breed s , the half-breeds as a class. !ll^th 
date from ca. 1780 : best cla.ssilied as an Anglo- 
Indian coll. Yule k Burnell. 

cheek. Instilenee to an elder or 6uix*rior : coll. : 
from ca. 1830; rccord(*d in Marryat’s Poor Jack, 
1840, a locus exemplifying give cheek ^ to cheek, 
q.v. ; George Moore, The Mummer's Wife, 1884, 
‘ If he gKes me any of his cheek, I’ll knock him 
down.' Cf. lip. —2. Audacity, effrontery, assur¬ 
ance : coll.; from ca. 1850. May hew, of doctors : 
‘ They’d actually have the cheek to put a blister on 
a cork leg.' Cf. face. —3. A share : from ca. 1820 : 
low coll. Esj>. in ‘ where’s my cheek ? ’ and the set 
phra.se, to one's own cheek, all to oneself , as in ‘ Jon 
Bee 1823, and Lever's Charles O'Malley, 1841.— 
4. See cheeks. —5. A cheeky lout: Loudon schools’ 
(— 1887); t by 1920. Baumann. 
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Clie6k, y. To a(I(/rc\ss saucily: from ca. 1840; 
ooJl. MaylioAr, Dickens. Gee., though f by lOl'O, 
/f} cheek up. C'omiiionost form; (jive, cheek: v.f. 
witJi io. 

cheek, have the. To be insolent or ainlacious 
enough (to do something) : eoll. : mu^-C^ lO-L'O. 
Cf. have the face {or front). 

cheek«ache, get or have the. To be made to 
l)lnsh ; to be ashamed of what one has done : 
artisans’ and tailors’ from ca. 1860 ; ob. 

cheek it. To face it out : coll. : 1861, Mayhew 
(O.E.D.); 1887, liaumann {check it out). Kx cheek, 
V., q.v. 

Cheeker. One wlio sjx'aks or addresse.s others 
impudently : 1810 (O.K.D.) : coll. Knrc in C. -0. 
Kx cheek, v. 

cheekiness. Impudence : cool conlidcnce ; auda¬ 
city ; tendency to ‘give cheek’. Coll., reeordt'd 
in 1847 ; Aytoun A' Martin ; Trollo})e in The Three 
Clerkf!. Ex check, n., J. 

Cheekish. Impudent; saucy: coll., ca. 1860- 
1900. JMayhew. 

cheeks. Tlie posteriors : coil., from ca. 17.70. 
Grose, by implication. (T. hhnd cheek't. IV’hen, in 
1928-.30, dresses were lh(‘ .soul of wit, London club¬ 
men heard, prob. ex the Stock E.xchange, the 
rhyme, ‘ If dresses get any shorti'r,' said the llapjx'r 
with a sob, I ‘ There'll be two more cheeks to 
powder, a lot more hair to bob soinetiiiK's known 
as I'he Flapper's Lament.--'2. A jeering, insulting 
interjection : ca. 1860-80. H., Ilrd ed. 

cheeks and ears. A fanciful name for a head¬ 
dress not long in fashion : coll. : C. 17. It occur# 
in The London Fralirjal. 1606. 

cheeks near cunnyborough !, ask. (('f. cheeks, l.) 
Ask my a*se ! Mid-(\ 18-early 19 low London c.p. 
used by w'omen only. See cheeks ; cunnyborough 
^ - canny ~ C**t. Grose, 1st ed. 

Cheelu the Marine. Mr. Nobody. A cliaractcr 
created by Marryat.who conscientiously popularised 
it : Peter Simple, IH.'kJ. Fifty year.s later, (’lark 
IluHsell, in his nautical glossary, (lefined the term as 
‘an imaginary being in a man-of-w'ar'. lly 1860 
there had arisen the now ob. tell that to Cheeks the 
Marine - tell that to the mannes. q.v. f’rob. ex 
cheeks, 1, q.v. 

cheeky. Naucy, impudent, insolent, ‘ cool 
‘ Ducange Aiiglicus 1867 ; Henry Kingsley, 18.69, 
Ex cheek, n., 1, 2. 

cheeky new fellow. See new fellow. 

cheer, give (one) the. To bid a person w elcome : 
proletarian coll. : from ca, 1870; ob. Baumann. 

cheer o I See cheerio ! 

Cheerer. ‘ A gla.ss of grog, or of jmneh Bee : 
piiblic-hou.se eoll.: ca, 1820 80. Ex its effect. 
(The term occurs in Scots as early as 1790: 
E.D.D.). 

cheerio ! cheero ! A parting w ord of encourage¬ 
ment; in drinking, a toast: coil. : re.sp, 1916 and 
ca, 1910. The former is rather more familiar, less 
aristocratic, esp. after G.W. See esp. B. & P. and 
O.E.l). (Sup.). Cf. cheery-ho! — 2. Hence, adj. 

(from ca. 1919), mostly upper-class in use, as in 
Horothy Sayers, Clouds of Witness, 1926, ‘‘‘Ho 
seemed particularly cheerio . . said the Hon. 
Ereddy . . . The Hon. Freddy, ajijK'aled to, said 
he thought it meant more than just cheerful, more 
merry and bright, you know,’ Ob. 

cheers I Often three cheers ! A coll, expression 
of deep satisfaction or friendly approval; from ca. 
1905. 


cheery. CbccrfuJ, lively: C. 17-20. Also, apt 
to eheer or enliven : C. IS 20, oh. On the border¬ 
line bt'tween coll, and S.E. ; John.son considered it 
a ludicrous word—it is certainly unnecessary la'side 
cheerful. 

cheery-ho ! A jiost-G.W. variant of cheerio ! 
cheese. An adept ; n smart or a ch'ver fellow : 
Public School and univ^ersity : ca. 1869-1900. fkx 
the cheese, (j.v.—2. See cheese, the. 

cheese, v.t. \’ery rare except in cheese it !, be 
quiet ! : low from ea, 18.66 ; previously e. 1812), 
when also - run away ! ^'allx. Ex cease. 

cheese, believe or persuade or make believe that the 
moon is made of. To believe lirmly, or to <‘ause 
anotluT to believe, something astounding or im¬ 
possible or absurd ; hence, to be a fool, to befool 
another. Frith, ca. 1629; Wilkins the philo¬ 
sopher; Ainsworth the lexicographer, Poll.; in 
(’. lff-20, S.E. ApjxTson. 

cheese, hard. In comment or (‘xeliimiition : bad 
liK’k! From ea. 1870 ; coll, and dial. 

cheese, howling. An ovcrdress(*d dandy or 
‘blood': Cambridgi' Lnivcr.^ily, ca. i860 189,6. 
l*roh. ex the next ; ef. cheese, n., 1. 

cheese, the. The fashion ; the best ; ‘ the correct 
thing'. Kecorded in The London Hmde in 1818. 
apparently soon after the birth of this phrase, 
which .seems to jiave , • gen. only ca. 1846. Bar¬ 
ham ; Jicadc, 18t),’k a character, conci'rning mar 
riages, saying ‘ Fve heard Nudity is ruit tin* cIh’cho 
on piibli<‘ oieasions.’ Ih’ob. cx the I'rdu ehiz, a 
thing (s(>c Yiilc it Jbirncll ; F. it H.) ; but see caz. 
(’f. the dmivativc the Stilton. 

cheese and crust I A Jirolctaiiiin }»(Tvcrsion and 
evasion (— 1969) of t V/ri.q ' ; ob. Wan*. 

cheese-cutter. A Jirornincnily uijudine nose: 
from ea. 1876 ; ob. 11., 6tb ed. -2. Tlu' large, 
scjimre js'ak of a cap: whence eheesr-rntttr caps. 
Ca. 1876 1916. -9. .\ peaked ' full-dress ' cap: 
(’ontvay Training Siiip : Irom ea. 1S96 ; ol). 
.Maselield, 'I'he ('oniray, 11199. 4. In ]»!., bandy 

It'gs : from ea. 18t)6; ob. 

cheese it! See cheese, v. 2. Gee, cave/, 
(j.v. : low : late C. 19 26. F. it Giblx'iis. 

cheese-knife. A sword: military; from ea. 
1876. Cl. toostimj-fork. 

Cheese(-)mongers, the. The Fir.st Life Guards .- 
from ea. 1788 ; ob. ‘ C’oine on, yon damiu'd 
(liee.semongers ! ’ was heard at Wati rJoo. Ob. 
Also, from Indore 1896, called the Cheeses. The real 
‘etymology ' is obscure : jierhajfs many tradesnum 
r' olTicers. 

cheese-toaster. A .sword ; ef)ll. : ca. 1770-1919 : 
military, (irosc, 1st ed. ; Thackeray, ('f. in 
,Shak(‘Sj)eare. Henry F, 11, i. 8 11 (Oxford (niition). 
Jn G.W. , a bayorud. Cf. chrese-kvife and toast- 
imj-fork. F. <t 11. gives the synonymy. 

Cheeser. An eru( tat ion : low coll. : (’. 19-20, ob. 
—2. ‘A .strong smelling fart', Lex. Hal., 1811 ; 
ob.- 9. A chestnut : Cockney's : late C. 19- 
20. 

Cheeses a-nd Blisses. Mrs, .Missus: rhyming s. 
(- 1991). 

Cheeses, the. See Cheese-mongers. -2. cheeses, 
make. (Sidioolgirls’) the making of one’s dress and 
pedtieoat, after a rapid gyration of tlu^ body and a 
quick sinking to the ground or tioor, spread into a 
chcese-likc lorm. Hence, to curtsy profoundly. 
Coll.; from ca. 1866, Thackeray, Dc Quincey, 
Besant & Hice. Ex Fr. faire dea fromages : even 
Littre records it. 
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cheesing T0WB(, three). (Three) rousing cheers : 
C. 20. A deliberate ►S[)oontTiam. 

cheesy. Showy, fine (opp. dudy) : coll. ; from 
niid-lSWl’s. Surtees in Ask Mamma. Kx the 
chefse, q.v'., at cheese, (he. 

cheesy-hammy-eggy-topside. A savoury j)oi)ular 
with those who have sailed with Chinese eook.s : 
(nautical) ofiicers' : late C. 19 20. Cheese and ham 
with an egg on top. 

[chef. A ship’s cook : jocular naval coll, on the 
border-line of jocular S.E.: C. 20. F. & Cibboris.] 
cheild (prori. chc-ihl). A d(‘riBively coll. C. 20 
pronunciation, esp. with my, of child : in ridicule of 
the agonies of the tran.sjiont ine drama. Infrequent 
Ix fore common in military fun, fairly gen. 

since. 

chello. A variant of jillo - jildi. 

Chelsea, get. T(> obtain the benefit of Chelsea 
military h(»spital : military, mid-C. IH early 10. 
Grose, iinl ed. 

Chelsea College. Sis* Lombard Street, 
chemist, the. A medical officer : military: late 
1914 IS, and lat(T. F. & (Jibbons. 

chemmy. The game of chevnn de pr: coll.: 
from ca. 1920. —2. See -y, 2. 
chemOZZle. An oc<'. variant o{ sht VKnzh, q.v. 
Chent. In ('orreef tor Kent : 1070, noted by C’ol<‘S. 
’•‘Chepemans. (’heajiMde .Market : (’. 17 c. See 
-mans. 

cheque, have seen the. Tohavei xai t knoul^dgo : 
cell., from (’H. 1S70 : ob. 

cheque, little. Se«‘ little cheque, 
cheque, pass in one’s. An Australian variant 
(- liHO), e,g. in G. Iteiini.M, of cash (or hand tn) 
Ofa '.s chf rks, q.v. 

Cher, the. d'lie Fiver Cherwell : O.vford under- 
gradllate^ : late 19 20. Gollinson. 

cheri or Cheri. A charming woman: Society: 
ca. 1H40 tin. W are, ' Knini .Madame Montigny, of 
th(' Gymna.‘<e. Fans. Her stage name remained 
Ho.se ('ben. She was a singulaily ])ure woman, and 
an angelic aetix'sh. Word used bv u{»jM*r class im*n 
in society ... to (h'scnla* the natiir<‘ of their 
niistre.sscs.’ (? rather c/icnc.) 

*cherpin. A book : c. of ea. l8l<»-19tKb Anon., 
A'o. 7d7. Ktymology ? 

cherrilet, cherrylet. Gen. in pi. A nipjde : late 
C. 10 17. SGvester, ‘Tho.se twins . . . Gurled- 
purled chiTrielcts’. On the border-line between 
coll, and S.E. 

*cherry. A young girl ; e., latter half of C. 19. 
Gf. cherry pie and cJu tiy ripe. 

cherry-bounce. Gherrs - brandy ; coll.; from ea. 
17iM); but in Kobertson’s rhrasfolofjia (Uneralis, 
10911, as cherrydmuncer. Cf. the S.E. sense, brandy 
and sugar. 

Cherry-Breeches or -Bums. Sei' Cherubims. 
cherry-COlour(ed). Either black or red : in a 
eommon card-cheating trick: low' coll.: from ca. 
IHotb Cf. Grose’s cherry-colourcd cat, a black one. 

cherry-merry. Merry ; convivial ; slightly 
drunk : coll. (— 177o). Perhaps the same as 
Middleton's keyry merry. ? cheery corrupted ; but 
cf, chirping.merry, q.v.—2. (Anglo-Indian) a present 
of money: coll.; from ca. 1850. H.,3rded. Cf.; 

cherry-merry bamboo. A thrashing: Anglo- 
Indian, from ca. 1800 ; oh. II., 3rd ed. Lit., a 
present of bamboo : see cherry-merry, 2. 

cherry nobs. (Very rare in singular.) Military 
policemen ; military : C. 20. F. & Gibbons, ‘ From 
their red cap covers More gen. red caps. 


Cherry-Pickers. See Cherubims.—2. (cAerry 
pickers.) Inferior seamen : naufkal: late C. 19- 
20. Bowen. 

cherry-pie. A girl; from ca. 1870 ; ob, Cf. c. 
cherry. 

cherry-pipe. A woman : low rhyming s. on c. 
cherry-ripe, n. woman. From ca. 1880 ; ob. 

cherry-ripe. A Bow Street runner : C. 18^-early 
19. Ex the scarlet waistcoat.--2. A footman 
dressed in red plush ; from ea. 1800 ; ob.--3. A 
pijic ; rhyming s. (— 1857). ‘ Dueange Anglieus 

1st od.—4. In c., a woman: from ca. 184(». Gf. 
cherry. —5. Nonsense : rhyming s. (on tripe) : C. 2<>. 

cherry-ripe I A way of calling ripe cherries! 
Coll. : from ca. 1000, Herrick. 

cherry-tree class. Two British battleships of a 
tonnage reduced by Washington, the LbS. cajiital : 
post-G.W. Bowen, ‘ Because tliey wen* cut down 
by 'Washington ’, the cherry-tree hero of thi* truth, 
cherub. .See cherubims, 3. 

Cherub Dicky. Richard Suett (d. 1805), a 

comedian, Dawson, ‘Originally a choirboy at 
Westminster Ablxy ’. 

cherubim, singular, and cherubims, ph. are in 
G. P.» 20 sol. or low coll, whenever tliey are not 
dial. Dickens has the former in Thmlnj and Son, 
1848. 

cherubims. Peevish children : late C. 18-early 
19; eoll. Facetiously allusive to ‘To Th (‘0 
cherubim and seraphim continually do cry ’ in the 
Te Deum. Grose, l.q cd.—2. (Military) the 11th 
Hiis.sars; from ca. 1813. From their cherry- 
coloured trou.sers. (Jherry-Pickers, liecause some of 
their men were captured when on outpost duty in a 
Spanish orchard. By loiv jocularity, Cherry-Bums. 
Also Cherry-Breeches. Gherubs. says the S.O.D., 
‘in early Ghri.stiaii art . . . were app. coloured 
red '.—3. Ghoristcr, mod. choir, hoys : from ca, 
1850; ob. Also chenihs. Perhaps c.k the To 
Deum verse. 

cherubims (or-ins), in the. Unsul).''tantial; ‘in 
the clouds ’ : G, lt>-17 ; coll. ; rare*. Gdall. 

Cheshire cat ; often cat. An inhabitant of 
Ghc*^hirc : coll, nickname (— 1884). Ware (at 
vrbfoots). Ex : 

Cheshire cat, grin like a. To laugh, or smile, 
broadly. Pejorative coll. : from ca. 1770. Wolcot, 
‘Do, like a Gheshire cat our Gourt will grin ! '; 
Thackeray; ‘Lewis Carroll' in Alice m U'oader- 
land. In G. 19 one often adchd eating elapse, 
chewing gravel, or evacuating (»ngm still a 

mystery. I surmise but cannot prove cheeser, a cat 
very fond of cheese, a cheeser having > a chaser cal 
> a ('heshire cat; hence grin like a (■heshire cat 
would -- to be as pleased as a ‘ cheeser ’ that has 
just eaten cheese. Or the development might be 
cheeser : Cheshire-cheeser : Cheshire cat. 

Cheshire, the. ‘ The cheese ‘ the correct thing 
perfection : ca. 1870—190t), Ware. 

cbessy. Chararterist ic of good play at chess: 
coll.: 1883. O.E.D. 
chest, chuck a. Sec chuck a chest. Cf.: 

chest, chuck out one’s. To pull oneself together ; 
stand firm : coll.: from ca. 1800 ; oh. The C. 20 
sense (likewise coll.) is to make oneself appear manly, 
to show confidence. An occ. variant, throw a 
chest. 

chest, get it oil one’s. ‘ To deliver a speech ; 
express one’s feelings C. J. Dennis: (mainly) 
Australian s. (C. 20) >, by 1930, coll. 

chest, over the. See gun, over the. 
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chest and beddingr. A woman's breasts: iian- 
Ajoal (- 1783); f I'.v 1!IOO. tiroae, 1st cd. (at liMr 

(innns). 

chest-plaster. A young actor : theatrical: 
ra. 1890. A satirical (h'seript ion In’ the older actors : 

‘ iroin the heart-sha[j<*d shirt-front worn with a very 
('jK'n (Jress-waistcoat, and starched almost into a 
cuirass . . . {See Shape and Shirt.) ’ ^V'are. 

chestnut. Abbr. chest nut-coloured horse: coll.: 
from ca. 1840.—2. A stale story or outworn je.st. 
Coll., 188() 4", ex slightly earlii'r U.S. Perhaps ex 
‘ a sjiecial oft-repeated story in which a chestnut- 
tree is particularly mentioned W. (cf. O.E.D. 
quotation for 1888) ; perhaps ex roast chestnuts (cf. 
done brown). —In jil., bullets: inilitar 3 ’ oi C.W., 
but not very gen. P. Cibbons. Cf. Fr. 
ehdtaignes. 

Chestnut Troop, the. ‘A’ Patl cry, Koyal Horse 
Artillery : 1793 : mditarv coll. 7 , in late C. 19, j. 
F. k Ciblions. Fx colour of the horses. 

chestnuts. See chestnut, 2. 

chesto I, chest-0 ! ‘ l\<*fjuest to anyone to get olf 

a I'hest lid, so that tin' che-t inav beopenc'd’. Mase- 
held, ('onwill/ Training Slnp : from ca. 1880. 

chesty. Weak in tlie chest ; of tubf'rculosis or 
prammonia ; coll. : C. 20. (O.F.D. Sup.) 

*chete. S(«e cheat. 

Chev. A Chevrolet : motorists' coll.: from ca. 
192o. 

[cheval de retour. .An old offender : occ. fouinl in 
Fnglisli books of ca. ISoO 9o ; never used b\ the 
underworld, rarelv by the police.] 

Chevalier Atkins. A journali'^tic coll, variation, 
ca. I89o--I910. of Tommy Atkins. ’Ware. 

chevisa(U)nce. KntcrJ)rl^e (csp. if chivalrous); 
prowess: c.'itachn'stic : 1.779. Spender. O.F.D. 
chevoo. See shevoo. 

Chevy Chase. A tacc -. rhyming 8. (— 1859); 
t by 1914, t'xccpt as abl)r., dory or chivry. 11., 
1st ed. ; Manchon, 

chew. A ciuid of tobacco ; low coll. ; from ca. 
1840. 

chew it over is an Austr.ilian variant (— 1916) of 
cheir the fat. 

chew the halls off. To rejaimand severely: 
military : C’. 20. 

chew the cud. To be very thoughtful: coll., 
from ca, 1860.—2. To chew tobacco: from ca. 
1845. 

chew the fat or rag ; in c. 2o, occ, chew the grease 

(Manchon). To grumble; resuHcitate an old 
grievance : military : from ca, 1880, liruniecH 
Patterson, Jyife in the Tanks, 1885, In H.W, there 
^\a.s a tendency to distinguish, thus : chew the faty 
‘ to sulk, b(‘ resent ful ’ ; chew the rag, ‘ to argue end- 
h-s.^l^’ or without hope of a detinite agr«*ement ’, 
,P. P. Moreover, in the C. 20 Xavy, chew the fat 
additionally’ = ‘ to sfiin a yarn ’ (Bowen), 

chew the mop. A variant (from ca. 1920) of chew 
the rag, to argue : military’. 

chew up. ((jlen. in passive.) To reprimand, to 
‘tell off': mostly military : C. 20, F. & Gibbons. 

chewed rag or string. See boiled rag. 
chewed up, be. To Ik* very nervous and/or off 
colour : from ca. 1920. (G. Heyer, Why Shoot a 

Buthr 1933.) 

chewing her oakum. (Of a wooden ship) liegin- 
ning to leak, the caulking being bad : nautical; 
mid-d 19-20; ob. Bowen. 

*chewre. To steal: e. : C. 17-18. 

chi-a(c)k, -hike, -ike. See chiike. 


chic. Skill, dexterity, esp. in the arts ; finish, 
style ; elegance : coll. ; from ea, 1855. Fx the f r. 
Lever ; Yates, 1866, ‘ A certain piquancy ami eliie 
in her apfK’aranee—2. ‘Style’: artists’ eoll.: 
lately 19 20. 

chic, V. ‘ To chic up a picture, or to do a thing 
from chic - to work u itiiont models and out of one's 
own head’: artists’ s. (— 1891) vi'rging on eoll. 
F, &. H. Fx jireeeding term. 

chic, adj. I'deganf, stylish: from late 1S70’8: 
coll, after ea. 1890. (Not so used in Fr.) 

chice(-am-a-trice). Nollnng; mi good : low and 
vagrants’ : C. 19. Fgan’s Grose has both forms and 
implies that the term vas orig. Yi<ldl^h. Prol). ex 
Romany chichi, nothing, and the soniec' of shirrr, 
q.v. 

chick. -A eliild : whellicr endeaniK'nt or la'iititd 
term. I’rom M.F. onuards. Poll. alin(»>t Si-] 

2. .Anglo-Indian eoll. (— 1866): abbr. rhtrkren. a 
Wnetian coin ( - 4 rujic-'s). Fsj). in “ I'll buy you a 
ehiek.' 

chickabiddy. A young girl; ong. ( - I860) 
eoslt'rs’. Fx tlie nursery naiiu' for a clin kcn often 
emjiloyed as an eiuhainnent (— 1785) jor a child. 
Grose, 1st cd. The -biddy mnv ong. havf‘ been 
birdy: \\\ 

chickaleary cove. An artful fcllo\v r costers'; 
from ca. 1860, 77/r ('. ('. nas one of the lanioiis 

A'ancc's song.'-' ca. 1869. I’rob. rhwk a )/ird, 
//Gry =--susjucious, alert, u ide a\uikc ; cl. downy 
bird, (j.v. 

chicken. C. 17-18 coll., ‘ a fcel.le, little cn at me. 
of mean .spirit ', B.F Whence t he 1 hen-loarfi u' uud 
chicki u-hearff'd, adjj., and dodo n-hf rut. r* eou ,i rd, 
nl.so coll. g. .A chihi (('. lS-2<q coll.), rho/: bviiu» 
more usual.--3. In ( -- 1851 ) c , a ]iint [lot : cf. rat- 
onri-kittiu sneaking, (|.v. 4. .A fowl of anv ul’" ; 

the ehickru. fowls collect n (ly : (’oil,: ('.19 20. 

O.F.D. (Sup.). 

chicken, no. Flderiy. I'rom ca. 1700 ; c.Il. 
Swift, y . . A'our hiMls that Stella is no chieken ; 
Fielding ; Walpole ; Sala, ‘ 1 am no ehu ken ’ 

chicken, that’s (gen. your). I'liais your cote em : 
Coll.(— 1931). Lv(‘ll. ^(i\\ thiit's yoin pigi ON. 

Chicken, the. .M. A. d'aylor, a noted b.'U'n-ter 
(d. 1831). Dawson, “ f'roin Ins allusion to Iniii-el.' m 
ins maiden speech (1785) us but “a elm ken in the 
profession of the law ' . 

chicken-butcher. .A jxtnlurcr; al-o. .inyom' 
.shooting verv youriv game. ('(dl. : late (' d 20; 
ob. Gro.se, 2n(l cd. In ('. 20 Glu'-uow, dndni- 
eholor. 

chicken-feed. Small change: ('anafliaii fand 
I’.S.) : ('.20. (Jolin Ik-amcs, JtllPJ.; 

chicken-fixing. Sc(> gilguy. 

chicken-food. Blancmange naval: lateP. pj- 
20. Bowen. 

chicken got the axe, where the. l.c. ‘m the 

neck’; severely, di.sastronsly, fatally ; a ( .p. 
dating from ca. 1896; slightly ol), W. ('f, 
where. Maggie wore, the, beads. 

chicken-hammed. Bandy-lcggi'd : mid (’.is 19 
coll. Grose, 1st cd. 

chicken nabob. A man returned from India w ith 
but a mod('rate fortune : late (b 18 (‘ally 19 coll. 
Grose, ‘2nd ed. 

chicken-perch. A church : rhymiing s. : late 
C. 19 -20. B. & P. 

chickens before they are hatched, count one's. 

Unduly to anticipate a successful issue. G. 16 20 ; 
coll, till 0. 19, then S.E. Gosson, 1579; ' iludi- 
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bras ’ Butler, it.s fjojuilariscr. f’f. L. ante virloriam 
cane re tnutnphum. 

chickery-pokery. jiggery-pokery, 
chicko, II. and adj. (A) very young (jx rson, e.sp. 
a soldur) : military; C. liO. J5. I*. J.(>. a mere 

(‘iiicken. 

chicot. Wrtninous; military: lUld-lS. B. & 
P.. ‘ Fnun the Preneh ill-.sueef .s!^ with Inlclupkoo \ 
Chidley Dyke. The line betueen ('helteniuirn and 
Soulliamptcm J>oelcH: railwaymen's : (’. 2(» ; oh. 
Knou n to the pasHengeih as the and [r///.sV/e Line. 
chie, oee. chai. See chal. 

chief (the chief). Th(“ ('hief Pngine«*r, or, 
loes( ly, the Idrst Mate : nautical coll. : mid-C. 1U~ 
l!0. -1.'. A l*etty olliecr, (‘te. : naval: {’. 20. 
lk)\u n. (chief.) A -gen. jocular -form of ad¬ 
dress ; coll.; Irom ea. ISSO. l*artlv ex .sense 1. 
psp. in rhitf (j)()s1 (l.W.) : .see O.K. 

chief buffer, the. 'Die Chief Boatswain's MaK-; 
na\ al : laie (' Ip 20. Jkiuen. 

chief housemaid, the. A 1st Inaitenant. B.X. : 
naval 20. Ihid. lie is ‘ re.sponsible lor the 

eleanhne^s and good ordei' ot th(“ ship 

chief muck ot the crib. ' A le ad line, tor m 
hiiiall allaiis , Bee: low : ea. 1S20 NO. ( t ].<»d 
Mini. 

’‘‘Chife. An oee. variant of chin ; s(‘e chive- 
fencer. (dose. 1st (-d. AsiHc/ufl {L,.r. Hal.), 
chlgger. .V variant ol (jujijer ot jajun, e-^p as a 
priv af< >t ill ' don Bee 1 S2.’{. 

chlike, o( (. chy-ack (or chiack) ami chi-hike ; 

ran U chi-ak. .\ Stieet (ong. eoster.s') .sahi1<'; a 
he.irtv Word of pr.ose heanily sjiokeii. From ea. 
]N.).) . low toll. II., Isl eti. . 77/e ( h icltih at i/ 

( mn where it l- spelt ihl/ il,(. fit hole. Fit V nio| 
o'j\ Ferhaps a eoriiiplion or fxrveivion t>t 
I ii in L, V . I) (n.h. csp. chnri a itilhf) 2. W'henee. m 
.Aii-ti.dia, ;i je/'inig tall, .i pie-t ot ‘cheek' : troin 
(.1, ISSO. (’f ; 

chiike, chy-ack, V 'Po had: jirai^- nt.isdv. 
I'ow (oil.; tioin ea. IS,■».■). -2. .Vniong t.nlor.-;: to 

Ciall fiithlesdy: Ikmu (a. ISO."), Whence, in 
.Aietialia, to ‘ i lie* k , ot u Inch n is a eornijition : 
from mid iSTOs .Mortis. -1 to makt'a ‘ row 

“ 'liM : tow (oil.: from ( a. IssO. OK.D. (.'<up.). 

chuke with the chill off, give. Po rejinmand, 

‘ 'Id. a hiisr. 1 'loin ( a I M)i‘> , oh. 
child, eat a. ' I'o })artaKe ot a treat given to tht' 
Il.ul^h oiiicers, m jjjiit ot commutation tor a bastard 
child , Close, l.^t ed. .Mid ('. IS mid-id (('oil.). 

child, this. Cm sell; J, me: e(.ll. ; one. 
(— ismi) r.y . angliei -ed ea. IS'.Mi. At one time - 
h(‘furi' l‘:i27. at aiiv rate there vvasai-.p. : not for 
ilios child, (('(illinsoii) 

childer. (Inldren: inC.lt) 2(t, le»vv coll, w lu'ii not 
dial. 

Childers. A holding m 2'j’‘^(, Con.sol.s reih'emahle 
in ItlO.i : .Stock Iv\ehang(> from iSS-f, wheii Mr. 

( liilders originated (his stock in an “altemjit to 
reduce tln' interest on the vvhok* of the Tima* jkt 
( (‘lit. l)(dit ’ (A. d. Wilson. Stock Kxchanijc (Hossary, 
lHt).») ; f l>y IdOd, (‘.\eept lnstoneallv. 

children’s shoes, make. 'Po he fooled, mocked, 
d(‘})reeia1ed : coll.: C. 17 Id. Mrs. ( eiitlivre. 
child’s play. Something very easy to do: coll, 
hy 1880, S.F. ; from ea. IS.'ld, liut dating from 
lat(' M.F. in {urm child's, or chihhr, (jame. 

chill, v.t, and 1 . To warm (a liquid). Coll. ; 
frniii ea. 1820. Dickens, in Uoz, ‘ A pint pot, the 
ooiifi'iiCs . . . chilling oil tlic bob’. Abbr. fa/re f/it: 
chill off, also coll. 


chill off, with the. A comment or exclamation 
indicative of dissent or depreciation or dihlxlief. 
Coll. ; from ea. 1840. Cf. orer the left. 

Chillum. (Anglo-Indian, from ea. 1780) a 
liookah, the smoking tla'reof, a ' fill of t/diaeeo 
therein : coll, ratlier than s. d’he ong. ami jirojx-r 
meaning is that jiart of a liookah which contains 
the tohaeeo. JCx Hindi rhilani. 

Chilly Charley. Charles Clark (1800 so), lopog- 
rajiher and satirist. Dawson. 

Chiltem Hundreds, accept the. ‘ To vacate a 
favoiiralile .se*a1 at the ah*hoiis«* lice ; puhlie-hou.si*: 
ea. 1820-110. I'linning S.E. sense. 

cllimbl(e)y, chimley. A ehimnev : (dial, and) 
sol. : (’. 18-20. 

*chime. In e., to jirame, esj). highly; imfV; 
canoodle mercenarily : ( '. Id. 

chime in, v.i. To join harmoniously in e()^v(•r^a- 
tion. (‘te. ; from ea. 18,‘}0 ; coll, soon S.K, 

chime in with. To lu* m entire (suhordmalc) 
agreement, w ith : from ea. 1820 ; coll, soon -S.K. 

chimley. See chimbley, chimmy. Sec* tie* mor* 
g(‘n. shimmy. (A. S. M. Huteluu-on. Idos.) 

chimney. ()ne who smokes {es]». a iiilM') a great 
deal : Irom ea. 1880 ; coll. 

chimney-chops. A negro: coll.; lat(' ('. 18- 
niid-l!) pejorativi'. Crose, 1st ed. 

chimney-pot. 'Phe tall silk hat worn hy men. also 
(long t) a riding-hat for women. (.'oil.; from ea. 
IHtir*. Ahhr. chuntup jtot hat. i'f. hill-toppir, uton- 

pipe 

chimney-sweepier). The ajKrient mon* gen. 
known as the black draught ; ea, iSdn-IdOO. II., 
.drd ed. Ct. rnstinn-hon.'n oJ]icfr .—2. A elergvman : 
Itom ea. ls/0; eib. Cf. (lt.r(jpman - a ehimnev- 
swe«'p. 

chimozzle. A variant (recorded in idOO) of 

shi ttiiryjr. 

chimp. A (.'. 20 (oll. ahhr. of chimpanzi c ; ong 
aiiKUig llie kei'pers at tlu* Zoo. 

chin. A talk: Anieriean s. (— ldl4) {»ngh< ised 
ea. IdJO. (O.F.D. Suj).) Kx : 

chin, v. To talk, esp. it loijuai lously or argu¬ 
ment at ivi Iv : orig. (— 1880), U.S. ; anglicised ea, 
ISdO. Pn.m ea. ld‘20. also chm-chin. Vhl.n., 
r/((///////7, a talk.- -2. To hit (:i pi'rson) : low : from 
ea. P.BO. Ong. on tin* chin: and e^p, in t)lla.>- 
govv. 

chin, up to the. Jk'cply involved; extremelv 
hu.sv, (’olL; from ea. IsOO. 

chin-chm ! A salutation ; in ('. 20, a e.j). toast. 
This Anglo Chinese term dates from luti' 18. but 
it ^ popular, outsi(h' of ('lima, onlv in (l.W.. 
fhough It was g/'iieral in tin* Xavy in late (’. Id 
and, by IdOd, vornmon m ‘club society’ (Ware). 
('hin<‘st‘ ts'inij-ts' please-jdeast'. (W.)—2. lienee 
also v., to gnrt ; l82d. Yule A: Burnell. \\'henee 
chin-chin /ikss.- See chin, v.. 1. 

chin-chin joss. Keligious worship ; ]»idgin-Faig- 
li.sh (in Chinese ports); mid-C. Id 20. Kx pre- 
(•(‘tling ; 7 ().vv. an idol. Yule & Burnell. 

chin-chopper. A blow under the thin : boxing, 
from ea. 1870 ; oh. 

chin-music. Conversation; oratory. Adopt etl 
ea. 1870 (Besant Biet*, 1870) ex' U.S. where* 
populari.setl by Mark Twain. Note, however, that 
Berkshire dial, had it as early a.s 187)2 (E.D.D.). 

chin-strap, come in on one’s. ’ To tinisli a march 
or a carrying party so fatigut*d that (lig.) only the 
chin-strap kept the body upright B. &i P. ;'mili¬ 
tary coll. : 1914. 
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chin-wag. Otlicious impertinonco: ca. 1800- 
1900. H., .’Irti ed.— 2. Whence, talk, chatter: 
from ca. 1875. Punch, in 1870 : ‘ I’d just like to 
have a bit of chin-wag with you on the quiet.’ 

chin-wag* V.i. To talk : C. -0. Ex chin-wag, 
n., 2. 

china i chiner. (In (’. 2o, often old china.) A 
pal, a mate : abbr. china plate, rbyiuiog s. (from ca. 
1890): 0. 20. esp. in (;.W. 

China !, not for all the tea in. Ortainly not !; 
on no account : Australian (‘oil. : from the l89tt‘s. 

China-bird. (Gen. })1.) A naval man serving on 
the China Station : naval : C. 20. Bowen. 

China orange. See all Lombard Street. 

China Street, i^ow street (London) : e. : ca. 
1810-50. Vaux. Ex proximity to Covent Garden 
and its orang('s. 

China Tenth, the. The loth Hu.ssars : militarv : 

1810 : slightly ol). In that year the Prince Begent 
was its ('oloneJ ; hence it w as handled as carefully as 
valuable china. E. & Gibbons. 

Chinaman. A left-hand bowh'r'a leg-break: 
cricketers' ; from ca. PM).>. Ex the manner of 
Chinese script, right to left. 

Chinaman's copy. An exact copy, including mis¬ 
takes and emendations : typists' coll. (— PK15). 

Chinaman’s shout. ‘Jtuteh treat ', q.v..- Aus¬ 
tralian : C. 20. 

Chinas. EastiTH Extension Australasian and 
China Telegraph shares : Ntoek Exchange, ca. 1885- 
19 U. 

chince. See chinse. 

Chinchadung-boat. A sailing ship engaged in the 
guano trade from the Chincha islamls : nautical 
coll. : C. 20. Bowen. 

Chinee. A (’hinese : coll. ; orig. and mainly 
U.S. ; anglicisi'd ca. 1870. Ci.(hinl:,[\. 

chiner. tSi e china. 

Chinese compliment. A preteruled deference to, 
and interest in, the opinion of another v lien a<-tually 
one has fully made up one s mind : from <'a. 1880 ; 
coll, soon 8.E. 

Chinese Rolls-Royce. A Ford ear : Koyal Army 
Service Corps's : G.W., and after ; oh. F. & Gih- 
hons. Ex Chiiifiie gs a ])ejora;ive: ef. preceding 
entry. 

chink. Money, esp. in coins. In pi., either com 
(colh'ctive) or ready ca.sh : only tlie latter sense 
(C. 10-20) ha.s always been coll. After ca. 18,‘K), 
chinker i.s very rarely used, chink taking its place. 
Shrewdly honest Tusser, ‘To buie it the ehcap-r, 
have chinks in thy purse ’ ; Jon.son.—2, The female 
pudend: low coll., C. 18 20.— 3. (Chink.) A 
Chinese : mainly Au.strahan ; from ca. 1890. Cf. 
('hinkte and John (abbr. John Chinaman). —4. 

1 bison ; Devonshire s. : 1890, Eden Phillpotts in 
BLicI: and White, June 27 (E.D.D,). Ex lit. S.E. 
sen-se iA' chink, a hole, on s. clink, prison. 

chinkers. Money, esp. in coin. Coll.; from ea. 
1830. Sir Henry Taylor, 1834; Baumann in his 
Slang Ditty jircfacing Londonismen, 1887. De¬ 
rivatively dovelojied from chink(s) and likowuse 
echoic.—2. In C. 19-20 c., handcuffs joined by a 
chain. 

Chinkie. A Chinese : Australian ; from ca. 
1880 ; ob. A. J. Boyd, Old Colonials, 1882. 
Morris. By {XTversion of Chinaman. Cf. Chink 
(at chink, 3). 

chinner. A grin : Winchester (.'ollege : ca. 1885^- 
1900. Wrench. 

chinniiig, vbl.n. See chin, v. 


CHIPS 

chinny. Sugar: Regular Army's : late C. 19-20. 
F. & Gibbons. Ex Hindustani chini. 

chinqua soldi. (Proj)erly cinqua s.) Fivepence* : 
theatrical and IWlyuree from ca. 1840, Ex It . via 
Lingua Franca. 

chinse. A chance : a Winche.stor Colh'gc deliber- 
ab’! corruption : (k 19-20. Wrench (rhince). 

chintz. A bed-hug : ea. 1880-1900. A. Sala, 
in I'hc Daibf Tilcgraph, Aug. 14, 1885. Fx the 
association of eliinlz with bedrooms. 

chip. A ehiid : late C. 17-early 19. B.E. ; 
Grose. Cf. block, chip of the old, q.v.—2. A sove¬ 
reign : from ea. 1870. Miss Braddon in Phantom 
Fortune. —3. A slight fracture ; a pii'ce chipped oft': 
coll.; from ea. 1870.—-L In C. 20 racing c., a 
shilling — the coin or its value.- 5. With not to care, 
a chip at all; C. HV-20, oh. ; coll, - S.E. by 
1000.—(>, See chips.- 7, A rupee : Regular Army's; 
lute C. 19-20. Cf. sense 4, prob. a derivative. 

chip, V. To ‘cheek’, interrupt with (gen. de- 
libiTate) impertinence : Australia and Xew Zi‘a- 
land ; from cn. 1800. E.g. in C. J. Dennis. J’«t- 
haps ex the ‘ llying-olf ’ of wood chips ; cf. chip at, 
(j.v.-—2. Hence, to ehalT, in any way whatsoever: 
C. 20. (K. Kiwerne. 'I'hc Jlarcring IJot, 1028, 

‘ Gurney chipped him in a friendly way.') 

chip, brother. Dng. a ‘ brotlier ’ rarjM liter, tlien 
anyone of the same trade or profe.ssiori. ('f. chips, 
<pv. Often • brother smut. Coll.; from ea. 181t>. 
Lex. Hal. 

chip at. To (juarn l wjtli ; to eritieiv(‘ adver^ely : 
coil.: from eu. 1800. C’f, chip, ^and the F.S. 
phrase, with a chip on om's shoulder. Cf. : 

chip at, have a. To make fun of, to eliaff : cull. 
(— 1023). Mani-hon. 

chip in, v.i. To join m an undertaking ; lontiib- 
uti* a share ; interjiose smartly in a coinersation, 
di.seii.^sion, or sj)ee( h : ong. (ea. 1S70) C^.S. ; 
anglicised ea. 1800. Piriiajis ex chi/is, .'>.---2. 
.Hence, to interfme: C. 20. K. A Gihlum''. 

chip in broth, pottage, porridge. Besp. C. 17 - 
early 10, late (’. 17-18, late (k IS 2n (of.) ; all ('oil. 
for a thing or matter of no imjiortunee. I'he 
Church Times, June 25, 1880, ‘Tin' liunals Bill 
... is thought ... to resemlih' th*- pmcirbial 
(Tiipin ])orridge, whichdoe.sneither good nor harm ’ 
(D.E.D.). 

chip of the same or old block. See block, 
chipper. W('ll, lit.; livt-ly. Coll.; f)rjg. (18;>7) 
IkS., anglicised ea. JK80. Cf. Nortla'rn dial, kippir. 
chipperow. See chub-a-row I 
chipping. Vbl.n. (Ex to chip, i/.v.) Imfm- 
denee ; the giving of ‘ cheek ’ ; Ansfnihan : from 
ea. 1890.—2. The action of giving a ti[i; C. 20. 
Manehon. Prob. ex chips, 3. 

Chippy. The inevitable nickname of man sur- 
named ('arfieiUer : most ly military ; late C. 10 2(». 
E. & Gibbons. Ex chips, 1. 

chippy, adj. Unwell, esp. after liipior : cf. Fr. 
gueule de boia : from ea, 1870. Ex cheap, fet I, q.v. — 
2. Apt to be impudent: coll. (- 1888). D.E.D. 
Cf. chip in, q.v. 

chippy chap. A bluejacket of earfienter’i rat ing : 
naval; late C. 10 20. E, & Gibbons. Cf. Chippy. 
Ex : 

chips. A eartx'iit.'T : esp. in Army and Navy ; 
from ea. 1770; in C. 20, eoll. Gro.se, 1st ed. ; 
(Uirk Bussell. Cf. the. C. 17-19 proverb, a carpenter 
known by his chips (Apperson).—2. Hence, in the 
Army of late C. 10-20, a Pioneer sergeant. F. & 
Gibbons.—3. Money : from ca. 1850. H., 1st ed. 
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Cf. sense 6.—4. (At Wellington College) a kind of 
grill, from its hardness : 19 -20, ob.—5, Counters 
used in games of chance : orig. (— 1880) s., soon 
coll. {? ex U.S.). 

Chirography. Incorrect when = chorogruphy : 
C. 17 20. O.E.I). 
chiromancer. Nee conjuror, 
chirp. To sing: coll.; ('. 19 20.—2. In e., to 
talk; hence (— 1864), to inform to the police. 
H., 3rd ed. 

chirper. A singer : C. 19-20, coll.—2. A glass or 
a tankard: from ca. 1845. Meredith in Juggling 
Jerry^ 1862, ‘ Hand up the chirper ! ript* ale winks in 
it.’—3. The mouth: C. 19-20.—4. One who, gen. 
as memlxT of a gang, haunt.s mu.sic-hall doors, tries 
to blackmail singers, and, if unsucce.s.sful, enters the 
auditorium and hisses, hoots, or groans : music- 
halls’, ea. 1887-1914. 

chirpiness. Liveliness; cheerfulness; plea.sing 
pertness : coll., from ca. 1865. 

chirping-merry. ‘ Wry plca.«ant over a Gla.s.s of 
good Licpior ’, li.E. ; convivial : late (^ 17 -early 19 ; 
coll. Either the orig. of cherry-merry, q.v., or its 
explanation. (The Lancashire dial, form is cheep- 
\ng-merry.) Grose, Ist cd., adds : ‘ Chirping glass ; 
a cheerful glass, that rnaki's the company chirp like 
birds in spring.' 

chirpy, (’liccrful ; lividy : coll., from ca. 1835 
Justin M'Carthy ; Kc.sant. 

chirrup. To cheer or hiss at a nuisi< -hall accord¬ 
ing as a singer has paid or not : coll. : from ca. 
1888 ; ob. ('f. chirper, 4, and chirrup<.r.—2. \ bl.n., 
chirruping {The Pall Mall (lazette, March 9, 1888) 
suggests Fr. chantage. 

chirruper. An additional glass of liquor : public- 
house coll. : ca. 1829-80. ‘Jon Lee', 1823.—2. A 
blackmailing hisscr, oec. applauder, at a music-hall: 
coll. 1888. Jarnc.s Fayn in an article, March 17, 
and The Pall Mall (lazetU, March 6, 1888. See 
chirrup, v. 

chirrupy. Chc(*rv ; b\cly; 'chirpy’, ('oil.: 
from ca. 187(1. Burnand, 1874 (O.E.l).); but in 
r.S. at least as early as 1861 (O.E.I). Sup.). 

*chise ; occ. chis. A variant of f7iir(c), n. and v. : 
c, of ca. 182(1 49. Bee. (’f. chiser. 

chisel. To cheat ; from ca. 18(K). Brob. orig. 
dial., it ' gen. only ca. 1849. Mayhew, who sjK*lls 
rhisscl ; Sala, who prefers chizzle ; also chizzel ; even 
'‘huzzle. Hence the old conundrum, ‘ Why is a car- 
jKuiU*r like a swindler ?—Because he chisels a deal.’ 
timelier and chiselling are natural but infrequent 
derivatives. 

*chiser, chiver. Variants (ea. 1820-40) of 
chiv{e), a knife ; e. ‘John Bee 1823. Cf. chisc. 
Chiswick. See ‘ Westminster School slang '. 
chit. A letter or a note : used by Piirehaa in 
1608, while its orig., chiUy (still in use), is not re- 
<'orded before 1673 : Anglo-Indian coll.; since 
G.W., virtually S.E., esp. as — note, written 
authorisation, pass, an invoice.—2. Hence, an order 
or a signature f^or drinks in clubs, aboard ship, etc.: 
Society, ex India ; from ca. 1875 ; coll.—(3. As a 
very young or an undersized girl, always S.E., but as 
a pejorative for any girl or young woman it has a 
coll, flavour.) 

chit-chat. Light and familiar conversation ; cur¬ 
rent gossip of little importance. 18-20; coll., 
by 1760 S.E. By alteration-reduplication. 

chitterlingl. Shirt frills : C. 16-19 : s. > coll., 
then—the frills going out of fashion—S.E. Lit., a 
pig’s (smaller) entrails. Cf. frill. —2. Hence, the 


human bowels: mid-C. 18-19. Grose, 1st ed., 

‘ There is a rumpus among my chitterlins, i.e. I have 
the cholick.’ 

chitty. An assistant cutter or trimmer : tailors’ : 
from ca. 1870 ; ob. 

chitty-face. One who, esp. a child, is pinched of 
face, C. 17. In C. 18-19, baby-face. A pejorative. 
Extant in dial., mainly an adj. in -d. S.0.1). ranks 

it as S.E., but the authors’ and the recorders’ names 
connote coll. : Munday, ‘ Melancholy ’ Burton, 

B. IL, A New Canting Diet. (ca. 1725), Grose (1st 
ed.), H. 

*chiv, chive. See chive-fencer.—2. The face: 
low Australian (— 1916). C.J. Dennis. Ex cAirry 
a.s at Chevy Chase. 

’•‘Chiv, V. See chive-fencer. -2. Whence, to 
smash a glass in one s tacc : C. 20 c. Vbl.n., 
chivving. Charles E. Leach, On Top of the Under¬ 
world, 1933. 

chivalry. Sexual intercourse: late C. 18 19 : 
low : ex Lingua Franca, (.’f. rnrauUing, chaurertng, 
horsing, and : 

chivarl(e)y. Human coition ; C. 19 low'. See 
preceding entry. 

■^chive-fencer. One who ‘fences’ or protects 
murderers from arrest : c. { - 1999) Ex :--2. A 
.street hawker of cutlery : eoster.s’ : from ea. 1859. 
See fence(r); chive (or chit ) —of Horiiany origin—is 
(J. 17-29 e. for a knife, a hie, a saw ; Romany and c. 
for to stab, to cut or .suw’ (through), to ' knife ' : 
mid-(’. 18-20 ((Irosc, 1st ed.). 

♦chiver. An occ. variant (— 1887) of chive, e.sp. 
as V. (see chive-fencer). Jiaumann. 

Chivey. A knife : nautical ex Romany : from 
ea. 1890. C'f. precciling entry.—2. (Also thivy, 
chivvy.) A shout, greeting. cIumt, esj). if rough or 
< hafling ; a .scolding, (.'oil. ; a corruption of chevy 
with sense dcfli'ctcd. From ('a. 1810 [Lex. Pal.) 
and jironoum ed chivvy.--‘,i. In c., the face, with 
further variant chevy: from ca. 1800; ob. Cf. 
sense 4 of: 

chiv(e)y, chivvy, v. To run, go quickly, as in 
Moneneft 8 Tom and Jerry, 1823, ‘Now, Jerry, 
chivey ! . . . Mizzle ! . . . Tip your rags a 
gallop ! . . . Bolt ! ' Perhajis ex S.E. Chevy 
Chase. —2. To chase round (— 1839), as in H. 
Kingsley's Austin Elliot, ‘The dog . . . used to 
chivy the cats.'—3. Hence, to make fun of, ‘ guy 
worry ; from ca. 1850. All coll.— i. In c., to scold : 

C. 19 20. 

♦chiving lay. The robbing of coaches b\' cutting 
the rear braces or slashing through the back of 
the carriage: mid-C. 18-early 19 c, Grose, 
2nd ed. 

chivvy. See Chevy Chase.-- -2. See senses 2 and 3 
of chiv(e)y, chivvy. —3. As a term of address, 
‘old chap’: lower classes’ (— 1923. Manchon. 
Perhaps ex chivvy, a face : cf. old top .—4. The chin : 
military in Ikier War. J. Milne, The Epistles of 
Atkins, 1902. 

♦chivy. Adj., relating to the use of the knife as a 
w'caixm : (L 19-20 (ob.) c. E.g. chivy duel, a duel 
with knives. 

chizzel or chizzle. See chisel. — Chloe. See 
drunk as Chloe.—choak; choakee ; choaker. 
Se(' choke ; choker ; chokey. 

choc. (Gen. in pi.) Abbr. chocolate : C. 20; 
since 1934, almost coll. 

chock. To hit a person under the chin : Cockney 
coll.; from ca. 186(>. A semi-dial, variant of chuck 
{under the chin). 



CHOCKER 

chocker, old chocker. A man. Not, like 
codger, a pejorative'. Cockney eol ; from ea. 1860. 
f'x pn'c'ociifi". 

chocks, pull the. iSoe pull the chocks, 
chocolate without sugar, give (a f>crson)- To re¬ 
prove .- military (- 1785); f hy 1800. Grose, 
Isted. 

choice !, you pays (yer or) your money and you 
takes (yer or) your. A C'. 20 e.p. you take ^\hat- 
ev(T you elioose. Kx tlu* ery of sliowmen. 

choice riot. A horrid noise : streets' : ca. 1800- 
1015. Ware. 

choice spirit. The S.K. sense he^an with Shake- 
8])eare, but in G. 18 s., the term meant ‘ a thought¬ 
less, laughing, singing, drunken fellow ’, Grose, 
1st ed. 

choke. Prison bread ; low : from ea. I88t) ; ob. 
choke, enough to make a black man. (Of medi 

cine, food) extn'inrly unpalatable : Goekney eoll. 
(— 1887); ob. Baumann. 

choke away, the churchyard’s near ! (Gf. ch n rrh - 
yard cough.) A 1h 1(' G. 17 early 10 e.p. jocular 
admonition to anyone coughing. Ray, 1678; 
Gros('. lird ed. 

choke, chicken : more are hatching. A similar 
('. 18-early 10, then dial., dobs comforting, 
ywift ; Grose, drd ed. (Appi'r.son.) 

choke-dog. Ghcese : li>w coll. ; orig. and mainly 
dial. From ca. 1820 : ob. 

choke off. To g('t ml of a jier.son ; {nit a stoj) to 
a course of actaui ; coll. ( - ISIS) -, bv 1800, S p] 
(O.E.D.) 

choke-pear. A difheul( \ ; a sc\cr<' rojiroof; a 
‘settler’ (f) ; a gag (v) : from G. lf>. Kx the 
instrument of tortun' {.^ named from an unpala¬ 
table kind of pear) so eall^ ' ( dll. .• S.K. b\ I7oo , 

first two senses, areliau . 

choke you ?, didn’t that ,* it's a wonder that didn’t 
choke you I (hji. eommenl.s on a bare faced or 
notable lie: C. 10 20. ('f. the G. 17-18 semi- 

proverbial ‘ If a lie eould have elmlo-d him, that 
would have done it ' (Ray). 

choke your luff! He <iuiet: nautical: mid- 
C. 10 - 20 ; slight Is'ol). Rou en, 
chokee. See chokey. 

choker. A crav'ut ; ong. a largi' iieckert hief uorn 
round tlu' neck. Often v'hite choker, q\. First 
rcc'ord, 1848, Thackeray ( Hook of Sn(fU) : ‘ Tlu' 
usual attire of a gentleman, viz., pumj)^, a gold 
waistcoat, a crush bat, a sham frill, and a wbit*' 
choker’,- -2. A high all-round collar : from ca. ISfis. 
—d. Agarottcr: from ca. 1800; coll. Gf. icuul- 
«topper.—A. In e., a coll ; a prison : from ca. i860 ; 
rare. Sec chokey. -Also, 5, a halter, the bang 
man’.s rojic ; G. IS 10.—6. A notable in*; a vi'ry 
embarrassing cpicstion : low: late G. 10-20; 
slightly ob. Ware; Manebon. Fx its sujiposed 
effect on the {lerjietrator.—7. A cigarette; mili¬ 
tary : 1015. F. & Gibbons. Proli. suggested by 
gasper. 

chokered. W'earing a choker, q.v. The. London 
Remew, April 7, 1866 ; O.E.JJ, records it at 1865. 

chokey, choky ; ran ly cho(a)kee or chauki. A 
lock-up; a prison. In Anglo-Indian form G. 17, 
and adopted in England ca. 1850. Michael Scott 
has it in his k'ruisc of the Midge, 1836 ; Besant &. 
Rice. Ex Hindustani chauki, lit. a four-sided jilaeo 
or building : Yule & Burnell.—2. Hence, inijiri.son- 
ment: from ca. 1880 ; rare.—3. G.W. -f , a deteii- 
tion-cell, occ. a guard-room, ex the (— 1880) c. 
sense, a dark cell. Hindi chauki, a shed. Cf. 
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Queen » Chokey .— 1. Derivatively, a prison diet of 
bread and water (1884). 

choking (or cold) pie (or pye). ‘ A punishment 
inflicted on any pK'rson sleefiing in company : it 
consists in wrajqiing up cotton in a case or tube of 
paper, setting it on lire, and dinctiiig the .snioak uf> 
the no.strils of the sleeper,’ Grose, 3r(l ed. : coll. 
(— 1650); ob. by 1800; t by 1800. Howell’s 
edition (1650) of Gotgrave’s Diet, 

choky. Having a gi-n. tendt'iiey or a nioinentary 
feeling of choking : from ca. 1855 ; T. Hughes, ‘ To 
feel rather chokey’, 1857. Gf. the early and S.E. 
senses, which arc, in G. 20, almost coH. : apt to 
choke the eater ; suffoentiiig. O.E.D. 

chol(l)ic(k), -e ; cholicky. Ineorreet for ro/ir, 
colicky: G. 17 20. O.E.D. 

chonk6y(s). A miiK'enu'at, baked in a cru.st and 
sold in the street.s : low eoll. : mid-(k 10 20 ; ob. 
H., 1st ed. Etymology obscure : perhaps ex some 
noted pumian (W’ari'). 

choom ; profierly, but less gen., chum. A term 
of addre.ss much used by the Ausfraliau and New 
Zealand soldiers to an unknown English (not W’l-lsb, 
Scottish or Irish) soldier: 1015 18. Ex chum 
n., I. 

chOQPS ! Be quiet, silent ! Anglo-Indian and 
military : G. 10 20. Sci* chubaree for etymology 
and tlu' gen. G. 20 form. 

choose. To wisii to have; want: low eoll.; 
from ea. 1760. In ('. 20, almost S.lv. 

choosey. Kastniious ; given to {)i<‘King and 
cboo'-ing : low coll : G. 20. .lauu'n Gurti". The 
(Lit Kid. 103t). 

Chootah. Small : uniiiqictrtant ; Aiiglo-lridiaii ; 

G. 116 20. (Jen. chota or rhotn 
chop. In mid ('. is early 10 bo.ving s., a blow 
with the ti.st. (.’rose, 3rd ed. 

chop, aoj. In ' {iidgin ('. 10-20 : quick, 
chop as in fu'.d , Sf rond-c/mj), first - or second-rat'* 
or -class, rank or ipiality Anglo-Indian nntl 
-Gbiiicsi* coll., cx Hindi rhhnp, a brand. Tlic 
attributive u.sc is th<‘ more gen. and dates tiom lal«‘ 

G. l8: thus Thai k'T'ay, ‘ .A sort of sccond-c})o{» 
dandies’. Yule & Burnell, whence' no chop ('•ce 
chop, no). 

chop, v. (Tlic barti'i'-cxchangc senses MIC S.E.) - 
2. Tocatacbop: ca. 1840 lOOO. Mi-v. ( Ou'c, 1 8-f 1, 

‘ I would rather liavc cbo{)|)C(l at the " Rluc I’ost s ' 

—3. To cat (a human being), gen. in pa'-sivi* : W'l'st 
Africa, from ca. 1860; ob. But, Niniplv as ‘to 
cat’, it i.s current, with corrc.sjxuuiing ii., ‘food’. 
Either <'X t chop, to devour, or suggest(sl by chop¬ 
sticks. W.—-1. fn e., to sjieak, as in chop the 
whiners, to say jirayers : G. IS 10. Gf. chop up, 
q.v.—;). Jvsj)., boweviT, to do, or sjx'ak (luickly ; 
c. : G. 17-18. 

chop, no. Inferior, insignificant, objectionable: 
coll.: from mid-l 880’.s ; ob. (O.E.D. Su|).) 

Ichop and change, V. and n., is, despite F. & H., 
S.E. in all Nf'uac.s, See O.E.D. | 

Chop-Back. (Gen. ]»1.) A IlaBtings fisherman : 
nautical: (k 18-20; ob. Bowi'ri, ‘ J^’rom an okl- 
tirne incident in a fight w ith Dutch traders Also 
Hatchet^Hack, for tht* same grim hand-lo|)j»('d 
reason: E.D.D. (Sussex nicknames.) 

chop by chance. ‘ A rare (’ontingence, an extra¬ 
ordinary or uncommon Event ’, B.E. ; coll.: late 
(’.17-18; never very gen. 

chop-chop ! Quickly ; immediately : pidgin ; 
from ea, 1860. James Payn. Prob. ex Cantonese 
dial.—2. Also as v., to make haste. 
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CHOP-CHURCH 

chop-church. In 0. 16-«arly 17, S.E. ; in Ia(« 
C. 17 18, coll.; in (^ 19, archaic S.K. : an nn- 
ucnipulouw dealer or traflieker in benefices. 

chop-logs. A C. 16-17 coll. jKTversion of chop- 
logic. 

♦chop up. To hurry through, ewp. in c. ch.op vp 
the whiners, to gallop through j)raver8 : late C. 17- 
19. B.E. 

chopped hay. Knowledge imperfectly a.sbimi- 
iated : coll. (— 1923). Manchon. Ex the stablcH. 

chopper. ‘ A blow, struck on the fa(*e with the 
back of the hand Moore in Tom ('rib's Memorial, 
1819. Pugilistic ; ob. Occ. in coll, form, chopping 
blow. —2. A sausage-maker : tradesmen’s ; from 
ca. 1860. 

chopper or button on, have a. To feel deprcs.sed : 
printers’, from ca. 1 HfiO ; ob. See al.so button on, 
have a. 

chopping. (Of girls) vain and ardent ; sexually 
on-corning : late t', 19 20; ob. ('oil. Ex the 
S.E. sense. Cf. the idea in Er. avoir la cuisse 
gate. 

chopping-block. In hoxing, an unskilhd man 
that yi't can take tremendous imnishrnent. Prom 
ca. iH.'Kt: coll. 

chops. The mouth : 0. 18 coll. C'f. S.E. sense.s. 

chops, down in the. Depressed; rnelaneholy ; 
fiad. Doll. : from ca. 1S20 ; rare in (’, 2<h when the 
form (as occ. fn)m ca. 1850) is down tn the mouth, 
with sense of deje('l(>d. 

chops, lick one's. To gloat : coll, in C. 17-18 ; 
S.E. thereafl(‘r, but hardly literary. 

chops o! the Channel, the. The W estern entran( e 
to the English C’hannel : nautical coll.: C. 19 20. 
liowen. 

chores, do. To ‘char' ((j.v.), do the ch'aning 
Work of a house: from ca. 1745: coll, when not 
<lial. More gen. in I’.S. 

chortle. To chuckle gurglingly or exjilosively. 
Coined by ‘Dewis Carroll' chuckle --- snort 

{Through the Looking (ilass, 1872) and soon po{>ular, 
e.g. in llesaiit & Kict*. 1876 Fora w Ink'considen'd 
(oil., hut by 1895 dtdinitely S.E. See my Slang at 
I'nrtnianleau Words.—2. IJenee, to sing: 1889, 
The liejeree, Dec. 29. ‘Chortle a chansonette or 
two - 3. lienee, chortle about or over, to jirai.se ex- 
«cssivelv : 1897, The Daily Ttlegraph, March 31 
(W’are). 

♦chosen pals or pells. Highwaymen robbing in 
pairs, esp. in London : c. : mui-C. 18 early 19. 
Crose, 2nd ed. See pal, n. 

Chosen Twelve, the. S< e Apostles.—choter wal¬ 
lah. See barrow wallah. Cf. chootah, (j.v. 

Chounter. ‘To talk jiertly, and (sometiine.s) 
angrily ’, B.E. ; late C. 17-18. ? ex chant in¬ 

fluenced by counter ; or is it not rather cognate with 
Devon dial. ppl. adj., chounting (the v. is unre¬ 
corded) ‘ taunting, jei'ring, grumbling E.1).D., 
which quotes it at 1746 ? 

chouse. A swindle, hoax, humbug, iinjiosition : 
from ca. 1700 ; ex chouse (= chiaus), a S.E. term of 
perhaps Turkish orig., the etymology remaining a 
partial mystery. From ca. 1850 at Eton and, as we 
Hce in R. G. K. Wrench, at ^^'inche8ter, a shame, 
aa in ‘ a lK;a8tly chouse or an imjiosition, whence* 
(~ 1864) chonser, a ‘sharp’ lad. See O.E.D., 
Yule & Burnell, F. & H., and W. 

chouse, V. To cheat ; deceive ; impose on: 
coll., from the IflSO’s; ob. Pepys, May 15, 1663, 
‘ The Portugalls have choused us, it seems, in the 
Island of Bombay*; the anon. IDnU for Oxford, 


1823 ; kScottish Public-School s. at least as late aa 
1884. Cf. diddle. Vbl.n., chousing. 

chouser. See chouse, n. 

chout. An entertainment: East-End Cockney, 
ca. 1855-1910. H., 2nd ed. Etymology slightly 

problematic : ? a jx^rversion of shout ; or rather an 
adaptation of E. Anglican and Norfolk chout, a 
frolic or a merry-making (sec E.D.D.). 

chovey. A shop : costers' : from ca. 1835 ; ob. 
Brandon, 1839 ; H., 1st ed. WhciKJc man-chovey, 
a shopman, and Ann-chovey, a shop-woman. 
? etymology, unless a corruj)tion of casa (perhaps 
on chokey). 

chow. Food : from ca. 1870, mainly nautical 
ex ‘pidgin’. Abbr. chowchow, q.v.—2. Talk; 
‘cheek’: theatrical, from ca. 1870; ob.—3. 
(Chow.) in Australia, a Chinese (— 1882). Morris. 
Prob. ex .sense 1. 

chow, V. To talk much ; grumble : theatrical ; 
from ca. 1870. (Jf. n., 2. and : 

chow ! An Anglo-Italian coll. (csp. in London) 
salutation : rnid-C. 19-20. Ex it. ctao (coll, for 
sekiaro), at your service. 

chow, have plenty of. To In* vi'ry talkative ; 
theatrical ; from ca. 1875, 

chow-chow. Food of any kind (now chow) ; 
from ca. 1860; cf, S.E, senses, il., 3rd ed.-—2. 
ADo, chit-chat : from ca. 1870, IF, 5th ed. Ex 
‘pidgin', where, lit., a mixture. S(*e esp. Lady 
Falkland’s ('how-Chow, 1857 ; ed. by Prof. H. G. 
Rawlmson, I'.KIO. 

chow-chow. To gossij), to chat : late C. 19-20. 
Manchon. Fkv the n,, sense 2, 

chow-chow, adj. In Anglo-Indian coll., from ca. 
1870 :—AsNorted, general, as in chow-chow cargo or 
shop ; very good, vi'ry bad (a.s context shows), esp. 
when pr(*eeded by So. 1. 

chow-chow chop. In Anglo-Cliine.se from ca. 
1890; coll, rather than s, “The last lighter con¬ 
taining the sundrv small j)ackag('.s to till up a ship ', 
S.O.D. 

chow-chow water. Eddu'S m the sea : F'.astern 
nautical : late C. 19-20. Bowen, ‘ From the term 
u.s(*(l by Chine.se pilots ' : cf. chow-chow, adj., 
q.v. 

chow-up. A hot argument ; a quarrel, a 
squabble : military ; C. 20. F. & Gibbons. Ex 
choir, n., 2. 

chowdar. A fool : from ca. 1860. Anglo- 
Chinese, saj’s H., 5th ed. ; but is it not an abbr. of 
the dial, chowder-headed, i.e. jolter-headed ? 

Chrisake. Christ's sake ; sol. : C. 19 20. 
Christ-killer. A Jew ; Jiroletarian and military 
ca. 185(*-1915. Mayhew; Ware. 

christen. To ('all by the name of, give a najne to ; 
coll., from ca. 1640 ; in C. 20, almost S.E.- -2. To 
change the markings on a watch : from ca, 1780 (G. 
Parker, 1781) ; ong. e. ; not low s. until ca. 1850, 
a.s in H., Ist ed. (1859), and in Doran’s Saint and 
Sinner, 1868. (Equivalent C. 19-20 e. is church.) 
Vbl.n., christening, late C, 18-20.—3. To add water 
to wines or spirits ; any light liquor with a heavier : 
from ea. 1820. ISeott, 1824, ‘ We'll christen him 
with the brewer (here he added a little small beer to 
his lieverage).’ Cf. drown the miller. —4. To souse 
from a chainlier-jiot : from ca. 1870. A school and 
college eeri'inony that is on the wane ; but youth 
finds a chamber-{X)t symbolically ludicrous and 
emblematicallj^ important,—5. To celebfat-e (a 
meeting, a purchase, a removal, etc.): late C. 19-20. 
F. & H. 
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christened by a baker. (' He carries the bran in 
his faee/ i.o. he is) freckled. Grose. Coll. ; mid- 
C. 18-early 19. 

christened with pump-water, he was. He has a 

red face. Coll. ; mid-C. 17-early 18. Ray. 

christening, be out in one^s. To be in error: 
proletarian coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

christening-wine. The ‘ champagne ’ used in 
launching ceremonies : nautical : mid-C. 19-20 ; 
ob. Bowen. 

Christer. An exclamation mark : authors' and 
typists’: C. 20. Ex exclamatory Christ ! 

Christian. A ‘ decent fellow ’ ; a presentable 
person. Coll. In Sliakesix'are’s Two Gentlemen of 
VeroTia, 1591, and until oa. 1840, it meant merely a 
human being, not an animal, the mod. sense begin¬ 
ning, as 80 many mod. senses have l)egun, with 
Dickens (sec *S7(7/#y).—2. Ca. 1805-40, the term -- 
a tradesman willing to give credit. Lex. Bal .—- 
3. The adj. (of a p<Tson, 1577 : humane ; of a thing 
or action, 1082 : civilised, respectable) follows the 
same course. (O.E.D.) 

Christian compliments. ‘ A cough, kibed heels, 
and a snotty no.se Grose, 3rd ed. ; C. 18-19. 
Grose meant to write Christmas —see his reference at 
compliments and his MS. addition to the B.M. copy 
of the 1st ed. ; the 2nd ed. ha.s ‘ Christmass comph- 
ments. A cough ’, etc. 

Christian pony. The chairman, or president, of a 
meeting : mid-C. 18 mid-19. Anglo-Irish. Grose, 
2nd ed. 

Christianable. As befits, fit for, a Christian: 
coll.: 1920. O.E.l). (Sup.). 

Christians. Members of Clin.st's College, Cam¬ 
bridge : from ca. 1870. 

Christians Arise. A Turkish big gun (or its shell) 
at the Dardanelles ; military ; 1915. F. & Gib¬ 
bons. Ex :—2. (C. a.) The reveille bugle-call : 
military : from ca. 1910. Ibid. 

Christmas, christmassing. Holly and mistletoe 
serving as Christmas decorations : from ca. 1820, 
1840. Dickens, the former ; Mayhew', the latter. 
S.O.D. says it is nursery slang, F. & H.—coll. 
(The latter, I think.)—-2. Something special to drink 
at Christmas time : Australian (•oil. : late C. 19-20. 

Christmas, V. To ‘ provide with Christmas 
cheer ’ : very rare : late C. 16-17. Adorn with 
decorations for Christmas : from ca. 1825. Cele¬ 
brate Christmas : from ca. 1806. All three senses, 
coll. See ‘ The Philology of Christmas ’, in Words / ; 
also O.E.D. 

Christmas ! A mild, euphemistic expletive ; late 
(b 19-20. Ware ; A. P. Herbert, IJoly Deadlock, 
1934. It is an evasion of Christ ! 

Christmas beef. See beef, dressed like Christ¬ 
mas.—Christmas compliments. See Christian com¬ 
pliments. 

Christmas box. A Christmas present; low coll, 
(and dial.): from ca. 1860. 

Christmas Eve. To Ix-Iieve : rhyming s, ; C. 20. 
P. P., Rhyming Rlang, 1932. I^ss gen. than Adam 
and Eve. 

Christmas-tree order, in. In heavy marching 
order : military : 1915 : ob. F. & Gibbons. Ex 
the soldier’s appearance when he had full pack up, 
itself military coll, of C. 20. Sailors preferred 
Christmas-tree. 

Christmassing. See Christmas, n. 

Chri8tma8(s)y. Pertaining to, looking like, 
Christmas ; coll.: from ca. 1880. Baumann. 

Christys. A coll, (in C. 20, S.E.) abbr, of 


Christy{'s) minstrels {■— 1873); Uuskin, in 1876, 
was app. the first to use the term in print. Ex one 
George Christy of New York. 

Chromo. Abbr. chromolithograph t -ic : coll.; ‘ in 
use shortly after 1860 ’, O.E.D, 

chronic. Unpleasant; objectionable ; unfair; 
‘rotten’. (Rarely of persons: in same senses; 
hence, formidable, excellent: C. 20. Manchon.) 
Late C. 19-20, ex the S.E. sense, acute (pain), 
inveterate (c. complaint). Ware, recording it for 
1896, defines chronic rot as ‘despairingly bad’. 
Whence : 

chronic, something. Badly, severely, most ob¬ 
jectionably : low er classes’ : C. 20. 

chronometer. A watch, however small: coll., 
either jocular or pretentious : C. 20. 
chrony. AC. 17 variant of crony, 1. 
chrysant. A chrysanthemum ; coll. : from ca. 
1890. (R. H. Mottram, Bumphrey s, 1934.) Also 
chrysanth (C. 20), as in The Passing Show, Jan. 20, 
1934. Cf. 'mum. 

chub. An inc.xperienced {X'rson, esp. a callow 
youth: C. 17-18, B.E.—2. A blockhead : ca. 
1600- 1850 ; coll. Ex the short, thick river fish, 
whence also chubby, plump, S.E. (despite H.). 
chub! An abbr. (military: C. 20: B. & P.) of: 
chub-a-row or chubarrow I ; chuprow I ; o< c. 
Chipperow ! ‘ Shut up ! ’ : military, esp, the 

Regular Army's (resp. s., coll., s.): mui-C. 19-20. 
F. &. Gibbons. Kx Hindustani chuprao. 
*chubbingly. A late C. 17-early 18 c. variant of 

5. E, chubby. B.E., s.v. bulchin. 

chubby or dumpy. A short, squat umbrella . 
coll.: 1925. Colhnson.—2. Chubby is the nick 
name, since ca. 1920 among cricketers, of Maurice 
Tate. 

chuck. A coll, endearment : C. 16-20, but ob. by 
1800. ? ex chick. —2. Food of any kind, but csp. 

bread or meat(~ 1850); orig. c., but jiopularised 
in G.W. ? origin : cf. next 3 senses, csp. sense 6, 
and sen.ses 7-9. Pt^rhaps such food as one can 
chuck about without spoiling it.—3. Scraps of 
meat (cf. bl(Kk ornaments) : from ca. 1860.--4, A 
particular sort of beefsteak : from ca. 1855 ; ob.— 

6. A measure for sprats : Billingsgate, from ca. 

1840, Otherwise a toss ; cf. next.—6. A toss, jerk, 
or throw ; coll. ; from ca. 1840.-—7. Sea biscuit ; 
nautical, from ca. 1840. (As for the next two 
senses) cf. 2-4.--8. (Military) mealy bread : from 
ca. 1855.—9. A schoolboy’s treat : Westminster 
School: from ca. 1855. H., 2n(l ed.—10. Abbr. 

chuck-farthing, a national sport: from ca. 1710 : 
coll.—11. See chuck, get the. 

chuck, V. In c., tocat (— 1876). Hindlcy's CAeup 
Jack. App. later than and ex the n., 2nd sense.— 
2. As to toss, to throw with little arm-action, it has 
always been S.E., but as throw in any other sense, it 
is low coll, of C. 19-20.—3. (Pigeon fanciers’) to 
despatch a pigeon : colh, then j. ; from ca. 1870.— 
4. To spend extravagantly (— 1876): coll., as is 
the gen. late C. 19-20 form, chuck-away. —5. To 
abandon, dismiss, discharge (from gaol); (v.i.) give 
up (in C. 20, occ. ™ go back on an invitation that 
one has accepted): often varied as chuck up : from 
ca. 1860. Whence chuck it up!, in C. 20 gen. 
chuck it ! = drop it ! stop (talking, etc.) !—6. Also, 
in low coll., chuck often - do, perform (e.g. chuck a 
jolly, to begin bantering, chaffing, to support 
heartily, noisily): the sense and the connotation of 
ail such phraeos will be obvious from the definition of 
the ‘ complementary ’ nouns.—7. V.i., to be seat- 
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iially desirous: late C. 18-mid-ll). Grose, 3rd cd. 
Perhaps suggc'sted by chuck, n., 1. 
chuck, do a. Sec do a chuck, 
chuck, get or give the. To be dismissed, to dis¬ 
miss : from ca. 1880 ; low coll.—2. Hence, of a 
proposal for marriage or a courtship : from ea. 1920. 
E.g. in Dorothy Sayers, Clouds of Witness, 1926, ‘ I 
got the chuck from Barbara and didn’t feel much 
like bothering al>out other |>eo|)le’B heart-to-hearts.’ 

chuck, hard. A long or a diflieult flight: pigeon 
fanciers’ : from ca. 1875 ; in C. 20 j.—2. Ship’s 
biscuit: nautical: late C. 19 20. C.O.D., 1934 

Sup. See chuck, n., 7, and cf. hard tack. 

'*'chuck a chest. To ‘ tell the tale ’ : C. 20 
vagrants’ c. Prob. ex :—2. ‘ To throw forward the 
chest, as though pre|)ared to meet the w(»rld ’ : 
streets’: late C. 19 20. Ware.—3. Whence, ‘to 
attempt to exercise undue authority ’, ‘ throw one’s 
weight about ’ : military : C. 20. V. k Gibbons. 
C’f. chuck out one's chest, q.v’. at chc.st . . . 

chuck a curly. To malinger : military, from ca. 
1870; <)1>. t er’?/ -= a writhing. 

chuck a dummy. A faint on parade: military, 
from ca. 1890. Ex chuck the dunutn/, Hence, 

‘ to report sick without rea.sonable eau.se’; military : 
(\ 20. F. k GiblKins.—3. To lie dow n in the boxing 
ring : military (— 1935). 

chuck a jolly. (Costermongers') from ea. 18.50: 
see chuck, \t’>. 

chuck a shoulder. To give (a jKTson) the cold 
shouldiT : eostiTs' (- 1909). Ware. 

*chuck a stall. ’I'o attract someone's att<rition 
^^hlle a confedcraO* roiis him ; c. : from ca. 1850. 
H., 2nd ed. See stall. 

chuck [oneself] about or into. To move or act 
quickly, vigorously ( iHtiO) : coll. The into 
jihrase akso ( - 1880) fall into. 

chuck'barge. ‘(’a.sk in \\huli the biscuit of a 
mes.s IS kept. Also e(|uival«‘nt to [fig.! bread¬ 
basket,’ Ware : naval ; late 19- 20. Cf. chuck, 
u., 2 . 

*chuck>bread. Waste bread ; late C, 19 20 
vagrants’ c. Ware. 

chuck-larthing. A parish derk : late C. 17- 
early 18. B.E. Kx a character in the Satt/r 
a<ja inst IIypoc. rites. 

chuck her up I In cricket, tlie fielding side's 
expression of didight : coll. : from ca. 1875. 

chuck-hole. A coll, variant for the game of 
chuck-farthing: from ca. 1830; ob. 

chuck in, v.i. To chalhmge : boxing ; from ca. 
1820. Ex the old throwing a hat into the ring. 
Also, to eomjK*t,e, f by 1914. 

chuck-in, have a. To try one's luck : ca. 1860- 
1914; sfiorting. 
chuck it ! Sw chuck, v., 6, 
chuck off, to (‘m{)loy sarcasm ; chuck off at, to 
banter or chaff: Australian {— 1916). C. J. 
Dennis. 

chuck one’s hand in. I’o refuse to do, or stop 
doing, soriH^thing: orig., military : C. 20. F. & 
Gibbon.s. Ex cards. 

chuck one’s weight about. To ‘ show off ’; orig. 
military {— 1909). Ware. 

chudk out. To tgect forcibly (— 1880); to dis- 
t ard (thing or plan), from ea, 1910. Coll.—2. Hence, 
jocularly, to cause to leave : from ca. 1915, 
chuck out hints. To hint (v.i.): low coll. 
(— 1887). Baumann. 

chuck out ink. To MTite articles: journalists’ 
(— 1909); ob. Ware, 


chuck over. To abandon (e.g. a sweetheart): 
low coll. (— 1887). Baumann. -2. Hence, n. : late 
C. 19-20. 

chuck seven. To die : low : lat^ C. 19-20. 
(John G. Brandon, West End, 1933.) A dice-cube 
has no ‘ 7 

*chuck the dummy. To feign illness ; esp. to 
simulate epilepsy: c. (-- 1890). Whence chuck a 
dummy, q.v. 

chuck-up. A salute : inilifary : from not later 
than 1915. F. k Gibbons, ‘ From the act of throw¬ 
ing up the hand to the forehead in saluting ’. 

chuck-up, give (a thing) the. To abandon it, to 
send it ‘ t-o the devil’: low coll. (— 1923). Ex 
chuck up as at chuck up the sponge, 2. 

chuck up the bunch o! fives. Jo die: boxi rs’ 
(- 1909). Ware. 

chuck up the sponge. See sponge.- 2. Hence 
chuck up (often corrupted, says H., 5th I'd,, to jack 
up), to abandon : coll, : from c a. 1800. 

chuck&boo. A stn*et emh'arment : mid (k 19-20. 
Ware. ('f. : 

chuckaby. A C. 17 endiannent: coll. So is 
chucking. O.E.I). C’f. chuck, n. 

ChuckarOO. A boy em}»lo\ed about a regiment: 
coll, among soldiers in India (— 18S()). A corrup¬ 
tion of Hindustani chhohra, a boy or youngster. 
Yule k. Burnell. 

chuckaway. See Bryant & May’s chuckaway. 
chucked. Slightly drunk : from ea. 1880. t. 
Cf. screwed. —2. Disnjqiointcd ; unlucky: ‘sold’. 
From ca. 187(1 ; ob., except among artists, who, 
from late C. 19, apply it to a picture refused by the 
Academy. Cf. that delightful ea. 1879 ballad, 
('hacked Again. — 3. Abl>r, chucked out, forcibly 
ejected: see chuck OUt. — 4 . In c., amorous; 
* fast ’ : from ea. 1800. Kx chuck, v., 7. 

♦chucked or chucked up, be. To lie acquitted or 
reh-ased : o. : from ca. 1860. 

chucked all of a heap. J'ascinaied ; infatuated : 
London proletarian (-■- 1909). A\’Hre. 

chucked-in. Into the bargain ; for good measure. 
C(dl. ; from ca. 1875. Punch, Oct. 11. 1884, ’Arry 
at a Political Picnic, rt'produced in Baumann's 
Londonismen. 

♦chucked up. Sim* chucked, be. 
chucker. In cricket, eitlier a bow ler apt to throw 
the ball or a defaulting plavcr. Both are coll, and 
both date from ca. 1880, the latter j and, [)ost-1918, 
rejilaced by quitter. 

chucker-out. A man, often ex-pugilist, retained 
to eject jxTsons from meetings, taverns, brothels, 
et-c. : low coll. (— 1880). The Eaturdny Review, 
March 31, 1883. 

Chucking-OUt. Forcible ejection (see preceding 
entry) : from ea. 1880. Occ. (1881 -f) an adj., esp. 
in chucking-oui time, closing time at a ‘ pub 

chuckler. Arglo-liulian coll.: a native shoe¬ 
maker. From ca. 1750. Kx Tamil. 

chucks. A naval boatswain: nautical: late 
C. 19- 20. Bowen. 

chucks ! Gave ! Schoolboys’ ; from ca. 1850. 
H., 3rd ed. Perhaps ef. shucks ! 

chucky. A coll, endearment (cf. chuck, n., 1): 
from the 1720’8 ; ob, except in dial.—2. A chicken 
or a fow l: late C. 18 20 ; coll. 

chuff. Impudent: low coll, (— 1923) ex dial. 
chuff, happy (— 1860). Maiichon ; O.E.D. 

(£ufl it I Be off ! Take it away ! Coll. : ca. 
1850 ; ob. H., Ist cd. Perhaps ex chuff as a term 
of reproach. 
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Chugar(r)OW ! A corruption of chuharrow ! or a 
contraction of chuck (or even shut) your row ! : low : 
C. 20. 

chuJ(l) or chllllo ! Hurry ! Military and Anglo- 
Indian, from ca. 1800. In C. 20, gen. chello or, in 
G.W., jillo or jildi. Hindi chuHo, go along. Sala, 
in The Illustrated London Aeivs of June 10, 1880, 
says ‘ In Calcutta chid ia a word that you may hear 
fifty times a day ’ ; and n.b. Yule & liurnell. 

chul(l), V. To succeed ; he sat isfactory : of 
things or plana, as in ‘It won’t ehul,’ i.e. answer, 
do. From ca. 1800. Ftymology obscure; but 
perhaps suggested by chull ! 

chum ; in C. 18, occ. chuvim. First recorded in 
1084—Creech’s dedication, ‘ To my chum, Mr. Ho<ly 
of Wadham College '—^thia term seems at first to 
have bt‘en university s., which it remained until ca. 
1800 ; a contemporaneous sense was ‘ a Chamlier- 
fellow, or constant companion B.E. Almo.at im- 
incdiatc'ly the term came to mean, ahso, an intimate 
friend and, in C. 18, a mate in crime : cf. collctjt 
churn, q.v. Either a. or coll, in C. 17-18, it has in 
( 10-20 been coll. Perhaps by abbreviation ami 

collision of chamber-fellow or -mate : cf. the Fr. 
chnmbree (a roomful of jicojilc, oneself included) 
and Grose’s canierade. Cf. mate, pal, sorry, 
and the U.S. buddy. See Terms of Ad<lr(\s.s, 
in Words ! —2. On the Conway Training Ship, from 
ca. 1880 or a few years earlier, chum denoted anyoiK' 
junior, new chum a newly joined cadet (Masidield, 
The Conway, lO.Tl).—3. In Australia, a chum is an 
English immigrant: from ca. 1800. It represents 
ne,w chum, a newcomer—from Emiland : this 
term dates from ( —) 1830, whih- dd chum, an e\- 
})erienced settler, antedates 1840 (C. P. Hodirson, 
Reminiscences of Australia)-, the latter has never, 
after ca. 1880 (see Morris), been much used. Thi> 
use of new and old conie.s ex that, 4. in prisons for 
newcomers and old hands : c. (— 1812) ; t by 10<M). 
\'aux,—5. See choom. 

chum, V. To live toi;.'tlier: from ca. 17.30 
(Wesley) ; coll., as is the ran* C. P* v t., juit as a 
chum (Dickens in The Riritnck Papers). 

chum, long-eared ; long-faced chum ; long¬ 
haired chum. A mule ; a horse ; a girl ; military : 
the third is the original (the ]800'.s) ; the oile rs arc 
of (1 20. P. A P. ; F. & Cibboiis. 
chumm. See chum, n. 

chummage. The practice of rooming together; 
mon; gtm., money made, in .several very different 
w’ays, from such practice : coll. : 1837, Dickens. 
Hence, chummage-ticket. —2. Among prisoners in 
gaols, garnish, footing : low s. verging on c. (trig, 
a London term ( - 1777). Howard's State of 

Prisons in England and Wales ; (irosc (1st ed.).- - 
3. See jury, chummage, and confer. 

chummery. Friendship : friendliness : rooms 
Bharcd with a friend : coll., from ca. 1870; never 
very gen. ; ob., except in India, wliere it “= ‘ a house 
where Eurojx*an ernjiloyee.s of a firm . . . live 
together ’ (Lyell). Be.'.ant & Kice. 

chumming or chumming-up. Same as chum¬ 

mage, e.sp. as to garnish, footing: ('. 10.—2. In 
C. 20, the forming of a ftierid.ship : coll. 

chummy. A elumiK'y-sweep H boy ; from ca. 

18,35. Ob. by 1805, t by lo6o. Dickens; 

Thackeray ; Maybew, in vol. 11 of London Labour, 
‘. . . Once a common name for the climbing f)oy, 
being a corruption of chimney ’.—2. A coll, diminu¬ 
tive of chum friend, ‘ pal Pcrliafis coined by 
Gilbert, 1804, in the Bab Ballads. -3. A low'- 


crow’ned, felt hat: ca. 1858-1900 H., 2nd cd. A 

friendly, comfortable piece of head-gear.—4. In 
Australia a post-1895 variant of new-churri (q.v.), an 
English new-comer : cf. chum, n., 3, q.v. 

chummy, adj. Friendly, intimate; sociable: 
coll.: from ca. 1880. Besant.—2. (Of a motor-car) 
affording comfort and space for three or four per¬ 
sons : coll. : 1922. Hence as n. (likewise O.E.D. 
Sup.). 

chummy ships. Ships w hose en'W S are ‘ friends ’ : 
nautical coll. : late C. 19-20. Bowen. See 
chummy, adj. 

chump. (S.E. or coll. > S.E. in sense of a block¬ 
head.)—2. The head ; occ. the face : from ca. 1880. 
Esp. in off one's chump, very eccentric ; mad to 
almost any degree. H.. 3rd cd. ; ‘ Master . . . 

have gone off his chump, thnt’.s all,’ Besant Si Rice, 
1877.—.3. A variant of chum frimul ; ca. 1880- 
1920. Punch, Oct. 11, 1884. 

♦chump, get or provide one^s own. 'I’o cam one’s 
own living : c. : ( a. 1800 1914. Si'c esp. that 

prison classic. Fire Years' Penal Servitude, anon., 
1877, not to Im' contused with .James Greenwood s 
Seven Years' Penal Servitude. 1884. 

chump, or chunk, of wood. No good: rhyming s. 
(— 1859). Alsu, a ‘ chump ' i)r fool. ca. 18'^U 1900. 

Chumps Elizas, t’hamiis Klysccs: ‘ London, 

Five Pounder Tourists' 1854, on Wan*. 

chumpy. Eccentric : idiotic ; iiisaTu'. Ca.1870-- 
1914. 1CX off one's eh ump. 

chunk. A thick solid jiiiM c or lumj) cut off uiin 
thing (cs[), wood or bread) : coll, anil dud. : nud 
r. 17 20. Ka\ 's Country ]\ ords, 1091. Ap]». e\ 

chuck (O.E.D.)—2. ‘ Vmong j»rintcr.‘'. a journc\ 
man who rclu.M's to work for legal wages , (Irosc. 
2nd cd : late ('. J8 early 19. (3, Jliuf and dung 

among tailors. - 3. School Board olliccr • ca 
1870 1910. 

chunk of wood. N’o good : rhwmng contem 
poruncou.s variant oi chtimji of wixrd, q.v. 

chunky. Thick >ct. Fiom ca. 1870; coll 
E\ V.S. (177t>) 'riiornlon. 

[chupatty, rcju-cscnting an object lor whicli no 
Engll.^h word (‘.\ists. i'. incligihli* ; hut :J 

Chuprassy, in cnihan use (- 180.3) a mc.sscngiT, 
in military u^age, an Indian oidcrh (lioin ca. 1880), 
IS Anglo-Indian col!., direr i ex Hindi chajwasi, the 
wi'arcr of a chapriv^ or badge, 
chuprow. Sec chub-a-row. 

♦church. Illicitly to di.-iguiM' a watch hy cliang 
ing O'. ‘ innard.s ' : c. : trom ca. 18.35; gen. as 
church a yack. Brandon, 18.39. ('f. christen, q.v. 

church, go to. To get married : coll.; from late 
C. It). vShakr-.‘qK*arc, 1599, ‘Coiintc (Huudio, when 
mcanc you to goc to Church V ' 

church, talk. 3'o talk ■ shof) ’ : coll. ; from ca. 
1850 ; ob. 

church-by-hand. ‘ An emergency or makc.sluft 
pr-rformanr-o of Divine Service on board ship on 
Sunday, when the regular scrvici' cannot bo held ’ ; 
naval : from ca. 1914. F. & Gibbons. 

church-folk. Members of the Church of England 
as opp. to ‘ chajKd folk ’, Dissenters. From ca. 
1870; coll. (Other .senses, S.E.) 

church parade. The walk-and-talk after church 
on Sunday mornings: coll. ; from ca. 1870. Cf. 
prayer-book parade, q.v. 

church-piece. A thrccjimiiiy bit: Society 
(— 1909); ob. Ware. 

church-service. A church■ser\ ice book, i.e. one 
containing the Common Prayer, the lessons, the 




CHURCH-WORK 

pHalmH in metrical version, etc.; low coll. (— 18511). 
.Sala. (O.E.J).). 

church-work. Work that proceecls very slowly ; 
coll.; from ca. 1000. Kx church-hiiilding. 

churchify. To render ‘ churchy ’ (O-v.): 1843, 
Miall(().E.l).): cxdl. hy 1000, S.IO. 

churchiness. The In-ing ‘ churchy ', (jj.v. : from 
ca. 1880 ; coll. hy 1000, S.K. 

churchwarden. A long-Htcmmed clay J>ii>c: 
from ca. 1855; coll. Hood, 1857, ‘Hung a 
churchwarden hy my .side for a sahre.’ Church- 
wardt'iis aflcctcd this oh. insfriiincnt. C'f. alder¬ 
man, yard of day. 

churchy. ‘ Jicdolcnt ’ of the Church ; ohtruHivc 
in religious ohservanec. Coll. : from cn. 18t>0. 

churchyard clock, as many faces as a. (^ )f a man) 

unrcliahlc ; naval: ca. I8ti0 lOlO. F. cV Cihhons. 

churchyard cough. A Hcvcr<‘ cough : coll. : late 
<’. 17 IM). li.K. Mainl}'jocular. 

churchyard luck. The death of a chihl in a 
large, |)oor family : jirolctariaii coll. (— lOOtt). Ware. 

churl upon a gentleman, put a. To dnnk malt 
lujuor irnmcdial< ly after w me : late C. HIcarh 10. 
<'oll. aficrea. 170(1. Fsp. .XpjK r.son. 

’•‘chury. A kndc : C. of ca. 1810 (iO. \'aux. 
<1. chirnj, n.; proh., however, a misprint. 

chuzzle. Si e chisel. <;hy-ack or -ike ; chyacke. 
*N c chiike. 

cicisbeo. A rihhon knot attaihcd to hilt of 
"■word, iic< k of walking -.tick, etc. : ca. 1770 iM'o ; 
Society. (S.O.I). gucs a'- an unassimilatcd Itahan- 
ism, hut this n.sag* of the word h slangy.) F.x the 
C. 18 L'O Miisc, imported direct from Italy: a 
married woman s recognised gallant or ‘ vcrventi*'. 

-cide, -icide. A sulli.v <h‘noting -murder or 
murderiT. (H'teii Used in jocular coll, hy the eiil- 
t ured. as in tuiu rulr, a frihhlc or a j>ast ime. and the 
hajijuer U'lnnctdi, a jiaiitist, Tlii.s sort of thing 
*asil\ jx'dantic or otlierwise object i(*nahl<-, and 
should he Foich / e idul 

Clder-and. CidtT with sometlung ekse (esp. if 
li(|uid): C. is i!o ; (th. Coll. Fielding in Jo.op/i 
-l/c/rMcs, ‘ 'rhe\ lind a jsit of cidt r-and at the lire.' 

<'f hot a ilh. 

Clg. A ngar : ca. 1SS5 lOOO. Barn-re it 
Feland. L’. i'rom ca. 1800, a eiganttc. F. (i. 
\N odt-housi-. ]\'u.sh(nyton, 1007. Farhc'-t 

reeoni : l8t(.», \N . I’ett Bidge, Miiu>r Ihaloyut 

cigarestiue. Well fumislied with « igars smok¬ 
ing or ‘sporting ' a large or very cxjnnsne cigar. 
.\ jo( iilar coll. (I83y), m ('. L’O, allno.'^t S.K., alter 
/lidun ,'<yue or picaresquf , 

Cilicia(n) and Siciliafn) are still often (onfusetl, U8 
they lia\e lam .sinci' ca. lOOO. 

cinch, v.l. (In Canada, m the Xorlht-rn St a tea 
of America, the r i.s liard ; in Fngland, as in the 
Soutlu'rn States, it is soft ; in other jiarts of the 
ih itish Emjurt', it vari<-s.) ‘ Corner get a grip on, 
put pressure on : orig. (1875), I'.S., angliei.sed ca. 
i0(»0, though never gen. But it'a a cinch !, the 
screw is on !, it 's as good as a certainty, has, during 
and since tlu- (I.W., heen In tter received. F. & 
Gibbons. Kx cinch, a tight girth (Sp. cincha). 

oixuior* Any strong Inpior mixed with water, tea, 
lemonade, etc. (- 18t)4) ; oh. H., 3rd ed., ‘Take 
a soda with a cinder in it. - 2. A running track; 
ftbbr. cinder-path or -track: coll.: from ca. 1880. 
Occ. cuuicrs. —3. A window : ihieye.s’ rhyming a. : 
C. 20. dames Curtis, The Gilt Kid, 193(>." 
cinder, yours to a. Hee yours to a cinder, 
cinder-garbler. A female servant : late C. 18- 
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early 10. Gro.se, Ist ed., adds : ‘ Custom House 
wit Cf.; 

cinder-grabber. A female drudge; C. 10-20; 
ob. Kx preceding entry. Cf. bLucey. 

cinder-knotter. A stoker : naval (— 1009); ob. 
Ware. 

cinder-sifter. A woman’s ‘hat with ofien-work 
brim, the edge of which was turned up jK*rf>endicu- 
larJy ’ : Society: ea. 1878-1912. Ware. 

Cinderella. Abbr. fh/uienllei (lance, one ceasing at 
midnight; from ea. 1880: coll. >, by 19(J0, S.E. 
cinders. Sc*e cinder, 2. 

cine. (Fronouneed wmay.) In compounds, it = 
cinema, cinonaiof/raphic : 1928 (O.J-kli.) : coll. >, 
by 1935, S.E. owing to its iref|uency as a trade abbr. 

cinema. Cinematograph, -graphic: coll. (1910) 
>, hy 1920, S.E. ((J.E.D. Sup.) Cf. preceding 
entry. 

[Cinema slang : see ‘ Moving-l’ieture Slang ’.] 
cinerascent. hnom-ci for < inerebti-nt : C. 19-20. 
O.E.Jl. (Sup.). 

cinQUanter. An old ‘hand* or ‘stager’: ca. 
KJOO 18<M>. Feduntie ; ex Fr. cinfjuante, 50.—2. A 
‘ gamester ami scurrilous eomjianion by j.Tofespion ’: 
ea. l(i(»o r»0. (O.E.l).) 

cinque and sice, set at. ‘ To cxfKise to great 
risks, to Ik* rerkles.s alxjut ‘ ((J.E.D.) : ca. 1530- 
1720: s. coll. -S.E. i'f. at bi )•( b a nd ,<ifveni(. 

circle train. A l.,ondon underground train: 
London coll. : 1887. Baumann. 2. In ('. 20, an 

Inner Cir<-le tram on the Melro]>olitan Line : coll. 

circlers. Occupants of the dre.^s-c irele : theat¬ 
rical (— 1909). Ware. 

♦circling boy. A ‘ ror)k ', a swindler, a gambler's 
oi a thief s decoy : C. 17 e. ilon**on. Cf. run rtngs 
round, (j V. at rinas round. 

circs. Cireum>ian( es : ni\ lal coll.; from ea. 
1880 . ihiumivnn. Fioh. oiilo eoiniiH-reial. 

circumbendibus, .v roumlahout way ( 111 .); coll. : 
fiom 1()S1 (Drvtlen) ; oh. Ex fu nd — L. circum, 
around, — L. dativt* and ahlative ]>!., -d)us .— 
WheiK-e, 2, a long-w jiuli-d story: coll.: from ca. 
1780. (Lose, Isl cd. 

circumference. The wai^l of a large, fat iK'Fson ; 
coll. ; (20. Cf. [prth. 

circumlocution office. A Government Office; 
any roundal)out wav of doun; tilings. Coined hy 
Dicki ns m Litth hvrnt, 1857. Derisively coll.; 
S.E. hy l9tHt. 

circumsession. CatadiresHe for theological cir- 
cununfubbion : mul-C. 17 2o. tl.lLlJ. 

circus. A noiM and contused institution, jilace, 
seem*. a.-'-'Cmhlage or group of jx-rsons : coll. : 
Aineri* an anglicisi-il ca. 1895.—2. A raiding-jiarty 
that moves from .sector to sei tor : military : 1917. 
\\m travdling circub. (.I.E.D. (Sup.).—3. Au aero¬ 
plane sipiadron : military : 1917. B. & F. ami, esp., 
E. A: Gilthoms. The most famous was Biehthofen's. 

- 4. Artillery s.. from 1914. as in K. Blaker, Medal 
v'lthout Bar, 1930 : ‘ Cartwright rode at the tail of 
the firing hntU'ry w ith “ the ( ireus ’'—G.S. wayons, 
nie.'is-eart, wat(T-eart and the odd bicyele-pushers.’ 

- -5. Any temporary group of pt-rsons that, housed 
together, aix' working at the ."ame task, e.g. at an 
eneyelopa'dia (for tlu* masses rather than the 
elas.ses): eoll. ; 1932. 

Circus, Kaffir. Si-e Kaffir Circus. 

♦circus cuss. A circus ruler ; c. ; from ea, 1S50. 
? abbr. custouar. 

cirrhous, cirrhus. Incorrect for cirrous, cirrus : 
C. 18 20. (hE.D. 
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ciss I Soe cess !—Cissie, -y. See Sissie, -y. 

cit. Abbr. citizen: pejorative coll.; from ca. 
1640; ob. by 1830, and in C. 20, S.K. Karely 
applied, in a city, to others than tradesmen ; in the 
country, to other than (gen. non-aristoeratie) 
townsmen born and bred. ‘ The cits of London 
and the boors of Middlesex’, Johnson (8.O.D.). 
Citess, ca. 1680-1750, is rare. 

^citizen. A wedge for opening safes ; c.: from 
ca. 1860. Whence, citizen's friend, a wedge smaller 
than a citizen, itself smaller than an alderman ; 
larger still, though only occ. used, is a lord mayor. 
The tools are used in the order of their size ; the 
terras are ob. 

Citizens, the. The Leicester, or the Manchester, 
City ‘ soccer ’ team : sporting : from the ISOO's. 
(The former occurs in The Observer, Oct. 29, 1933.) 

citt. A C. 17-early 18 variant (e.g. in B.K.) of 
cit, q.v. 

City. (Always the City.) The district, or the 
business men therein, round the Exchange and the 
Bank of England : from ca. 1750 ; coll, till ca. 
1800, then S.E. Abbr. the City of London, orig. the 
part within the old boundaries. Contrast la Cite in 
Baris. 

City, something in the. In lit. vagmmess, 
obviously 8,E. ; but, pointedly coll, from ca. 1890, 
it denotes a shady financier, a nond(>.script and nont* 
too honest agent, and esp. a criminal or even a 
burglar. Ware. 

*City College. Newgate: c. (—1791); t by 
1890. Grose, 3rd ed. Of. eoUetje, ().v. 

City of the Saints, the. Graham>town : South 
African coll, nickname of ca. 1865-90. J’ettman. 

City Road Africans. Harlots of that quarter: 
London streets’ ; ca. 1882 -1910. Wnrv. 

City sherry. Four-ale; East London : ea. 1880- 
90. Ware. Ex colour (I). 

city stage. The gallon .s : (’. 18-oarly 19. (Once 
in front of Newgatt', London, ‘ E.(’.4 ’.) 

civet. C. 18-19, low coll. : piuUndum mulubre. 
civet-cat. A person habitually using civ'ct per¬ 
fume : C. 18 ; orig.—P ojk*, 1738—S.E., it soon : * 
coll, and quickly ob. 

Civies, civvies. Civilian clothes : military; mid- 
C. 19-20. Barrerc l.(eland ; E. & Gibbons. 
(The officers’ word is S.E. mufti.) 

civil reception, a house of. A ba\>dy house ; mid- 
C. I8--early 19. Grose, 1st cd. 

*civil rig. In vagrants’ c., C. 19-20 (ob.), an 
attempt to obtain alms by extreme civility. Riy, a 
trick. 

*civilian. Any person, esp, a man, that is not a 
criminal; C. 19~20 (ob.) : c, 

Civihty money. A tip claimed by bailiffs for 
doing their duty with civility: C. 18-4‘arly 19; 
orig. coll., it was xS.E. by 1880. Motteux, 1708, 

‘ four Ducats for Civility Money ’. 
civvies. See civies. 

civvy, civy. (As in dries, the former i is, in eithiT 
spelling, short), adj. Civilian, esp. with life or 
clothes. C. 20. Cf. the famous G.W. song, " When 
I Get my Civ(v)y Clothes on, Oh how Happy I xShall 
Be ” : see B. & B.—2. .Also, a civilian : coll. : orig. 
(1895), military. H. W. Nevinson, Neighbours of 
Ours. 

civvy kip. A real l>ed a.y opp. a shake-down : 
military ; 1915. F. & Gibbons. xSeo ciwy, 1. 

-Ck for -ct is frequent in sol., prob. from time 
almost immemorial; as in effeck and respesk (often 
spelt respec). 


clack. As chatter, gossip, S.E.; as tongue, coll.: 
late C. 16-20; ob. Greime, ‘ llaud your clacks, 
lads.’ As ‘ a prattler or busybody ’ (l)yehe), coll.: 
C. 17-early 18.—2. A loud talk or chat, coll.: from 
ca. 1810 ; ob, James Bayn, 1888, ‘ The old fellow 
would have had a clack with her.’ Esp. in cut your 
clack /, *shut up ! ’ ; late C. 19-20 (Manehon).—3. 
The V. is S.E. The word is echoic. 

clack-boz. The mouth : C. 19.—2. A persistent 
chatterer : C. 19-20, ob. Both have a dial, tinge. 
Ex the S.E. sense, the container of a pump's clack- 
valve. Cf. : 

clack-loft. A pulpit; late C. 18-20; ob. 
Grose, 2nd ed. Cf. hum-box. 

clacker. A person, esp, a soldier, delighting to 
spread rumours : mostly military: C. 20. F. & 
Gibbons. Ex dack, 3, 

dagger. A duff made of flour and slush : nautical: 
late C. 19-20. Bowen. Ex dial, dag, to adhere. 

♦claim. To steal; latter C. 19-20 c. ; ob, Ct. 
convey, win, scrounge, souvenir. —2. To arrest ; gen. 
in the passive : c, (— 1935). David llume. 

claim, jump a. To seize, or gain j)ossession of, 
fraiiduhuitly. Lit., S.E. ex U.S. ; but tig. it is a 
coll, anglici.sed ca. 1880, 

’"claimed. I’mler arrest. »See claim, 2. 
dam. One who says extremely little or is exiv.s- 
sively .secretive ; coll. : C'. 20. (The F.»S. sense i.s, 
a close-listed [XTSon.) 

♦dank. In e., a pewter tankard: F. 19; late 
(’. 17 -18 (B.E.), a silver one. lienee, rum dank, a 
double tankard, as in B.E., who also records dank- 
flapper, a stealer ot'silviT tankards. 

danker. A notabh* he. ef. dinhr: ea. 1690 
1840. B.E. ; Grosi', 1st ed. Ex the noise of hcavys 
metal; cf. dank, and danker, silver plate, 

C. 17-18 e. 

■"clanker-napper. .A thief sjK'cialising in silver 
filate, esp, tankards ; late C. 17-early 19 e. Cf. 
dank-flapper (.see clank). 

dans, a or the gathering of the. Any consider¬ 
able. or indei'd inconsiderable, gathering-together 
of }H‘ople, gen. of th«‘ same or similar character or 
pursuit or pur}K)se. From ( a. 1890 : (oil., by 1933 
iS.E. Ex Scottish warfare of C. 16 18. 

dap. Goiiorrluea : late ('. 16-20 ; S.E. until ca. 
1840, then low eoll. Kesja'ctably : ‘3'hey sing, they 
dance, clean shoes, or cure a clap '—almost the sole 
instance in Johnson's formal works (this occurs in 
London, an admirable satirical poem, 1738) of a 
monosyllabic .sentence. Ex Old Er. dapoxr. 

dap, v. To infect with gonorrhma: from ea. 
1650. S.E. until ea. 1840, then low eoll. -2. 
Cataehre.stically for dip (to embrace) and clepe (to 
call); C. 15, C, 17 resp. O.E.D.—3. To take, seize : 
low (— 18,57) ; ob. ‘ Ducange Anglieus 1st ed. 
Ex clap one's hands on. 

dap, in a. Immediate ly ; occ., instantaneously. 
Coll. ; from ea. 1630 ; ob. 

Clap-’em. See Clapham. 

dap eyes on. To see, esp. uncxjM*etedly or 
finally: coll.; Dickens, 1838. 

dap in, v.i. To come or go decisively ; enter 
vigorously ; put oneself forward : eoll. : ea. 1600 - 
1780. Marvell, 1672, ‘ Hearing of a vacancy w ith a 
Nohle-man, he elap’d in, and easily obtained to be 
his Chaplain ’ (O.E.D.). 

dap of thunder. A glass of gin : coll.; ca. 1810- 
40. Cf. flash of lightning. 

dap on, v.i. To ‘ set to ’ ; apply oneself ener¬ 
getically : coll.; from ca. 1860. Surtees (0 E*D.) 
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clap on the shoulder, n. and v. (An) arrest for 
del)t. 0. 18 (? also C. 17) coll. Grose, Ist ed. 

clap-shoulder. A bailiff or a watchman : rare 
coll. ; 17-curly 111. Adj. in Taylor the Water 
Poet. The ^^(‘n. hirni is shouldf'r-clapppr. 

Clapham (or Clap-’em), he went out by Had’em 
and came home by. ‘ He wcnl out a-wenchinp;, and 
pot a clap,’ Grose, 1st cd. ; inifl-C. 18 -early 19 c.p. 
Ihinninp clttp, n. 

clapper. Tiic tonpue (human) ; esp. that of a 
very talkative iktkoii : coll.: 10118, H. Shirley; 
II., Ist ed. O.K.l).—2. In C. 20 c., oh. hy 1032, a 
sandwieh-inan’s hoards.—3. A study ventilator: 
Shrewshurv Sehf»ol coll. : from ca. 1880. (l>es- 
monfl Coke. 'J'hc Hendhtq of a Tivi<j, 1000.) Ex the 
noise it makes as it is Isunp closed. 

clapper-claw. To thrash soundly and crudely: 
late C. 10 early 10. Coll. P.E , Grose. Lit., to 
Herat<'h noisily.—2, Ihuiee, to revde : late C. 17- 20 ; 
oh. coll, almost S.E. (O.E.G.). 

^clapper-dogeon or, more corrf c tly, -dudpeon. A 
heppar horn, a \Nluninp heppar ; also as an insult. 
Mid-C. 10 10 ; c. till ca. ISOO, then low s. with an 
archaic tinpe. Harman; Jonson ; Ned Ward; 
Sala. ? lit., one who assumes (‘claps on') pnef, 
indipnation. distress. ()r, as O.K.l). suppests, 
clapper • (lixUpon, tin* hilt of a dappi'r. 

clapster. A fnapicnt sufferer from clap (q.v.); 
a very loose man. (’. 10 20; low coll. 

clar. In nic(‘e-work, to earn as much as jMissihh* : 
fuf'tory-w<»rkers' : 1032. (.S'/uay, ji. Ihl). 

Claras. Caledon an RaiK'ay stock; money 
market ; ftoni ca. 18HO ; oh. 

Clare Market Cleavers. Lutchers of that dis¬ 
trict ; London coll.; ca. 1 Sot)-‘The plorv 
of Clare Market ... was practically pone in 08,' 
Ware (whom see for an excellent account). 

Clare Market duck. ‘ llaked hulkx k s In art 
Btlifted with sape and onions—which pave a faint 
rcscnihlance to the bird’, \\’ar(': Ixjndon : ca. 
]S.-»0 loot*. S( e th<‘ preecdinp. 

Clarence. Joke, thmiph less than, Cnthhcrt, afd to 
be u^ed as a jocular coll. : C. 20. Sec mv Same 
TlosChiUL 1030 

claret. lUooii : from ea. HUM! (I)ekkcr, e.p. m 
The Honest IJ hoft . l(it»4). From ca. 177u. mo.stly in 
hoxinp ■ urclcs ' (e.p. in Moore s Tom ( rifts 
Memorial, 1810). Kx the colour. Cf. badminton 
anrl botdi ail r lleiu-e ; 

claret, tap one's. To draw blood: from ca. 1770; 

[>upiti<t 1C. (Iro'-e, 1st ed. 

claret-christeninp. Tin- tirst blood that flows in 
a hoxinp niaich : pupilistic (— 1023). .Maruhon. 

S<‘c claret. 

claret-jug. The nose: pupilistic; from ca. 184(»; 
oh. Kx claret, rj.v. 

clargy. Clerpy : sol. (— 1823). ‘Jon lk*c ’ ; 
Baumann. Cf. sarvtce. 

clargyman. A rabbit : ])roviiiciul, esp. Cheshire, 
a. ( - iSttS), not dial. K.U.D. 

Clarian. A inemlM*r of Clare, Camhridpe Univer¬ 
sity : from CH. 18r»0. ('harles Whihley. witty 
Aupustan, ('inhaims it in Cap and (lotrn as * .stuke- 
Btruck Clarians’. Without the pun on clarian^ 
the term would obviously not l>t‘ uneonven- 
tionnl. 

Clarkenco. I’lie Eourtli Party in the Hou.se of 
Commons: jKilitieal: late June-duly, 188.'). A 
telescoping of Mr. Kdnyird Clarke and ('o., as it was 
also called (77n? Jirfercc, July 19, 1885). Ware. 

Claihy. Anglo-Indian (coll, rather than s.) for a 


native sailor or tent-pitcher, loosely for a lalx)urer, 
a ‘ low fellow ’ ; late C. 18-20. Ex Urdu. 

class. Distinction ; sheer merit: athletics and, 
slightly, the turf: from ea, 1850 : coll, ‘ He’s not 
class enough,’ ‘ There’s a good deal of class about 
him ’ : he is not good enough ; pretty good. Cf. 
classy, q.v., and : 

’^Class man. A ‘ prisoner w ho has passed out of 
the first stage ’, George Ingram, Htir, J933 : e. 

class, no. Without distinction or merit : lower 
classes’ coll. : 1897, ‘ Soldiers ! VV’hy, soldiers 

ain’t no class.’ Ware. Ex preceding. 

class, take a. (Oxford) to take an honours 
degree : mid-C. 19-20 : coll. >, hy 1880, S.E, 
classic. Excellent, ‘splendid’: from ea. 1880: 
coll. P7x burlesque S.E. sense : ‘ approved, 

recognised “ standard ” O.E.l). 

classy. Stylish ; fashionable ; smart ; wcll- 
turned-oiit: from ca. 1890: coll,, lower middle 
clas.- downwards. Cf. class, q.v. 

(clater m Mam hon is an error or, more proh., a 
misjinnt for clatter. ] 

Clattery, adj. f'laltcnng : coll. : from ca. 1880. 
O.E 1). (.\lso in Yorkshire dial. : E.I).]).) 

*Claw. A .stroke of f he cat-o-mnc-tnils : ( — 1876) 
C. ; oh. 

claw me and I’ll claw thee. The C. 17 early 19 
form of (he C. 16 cUnr me, claw ye and the C. 20 
sernieh my back and I'll scratch yours : coll. 

claw off. Severely to defeat or thrash : late 
C. 17 19, low coll., as is the sense, vcniTcally to 
infect. B.Fk—3. Also, to scold : same ysTiod and 
kind. On', c. auHiy. Cf. carlu r S.E. senses. 

claw-back. See claw-poll, 
claw-hammer (coat). The tail coat of full even¬ 
ing (In ss ; coll.; from 1869 in U.S. (Thornton): 
anglici.scd in 1879 (O.FkD.). (The emt is gen. 
omitted ) Fix a c/ui/ -hamm(T. 

claw-poll, more gen. claw-back. A toady : coll., 
rc‘<f». C. 16 17, C. 16-19. Ikuh S.E. after 1600. 

(claws, in one’s. In a [x-rson's power or |)o.sses- 
sion : Jocular of (Uic.M'lf. |M-jorativc of another : lat^ 
C. 16 26 ; S.Fi. till C. 26. then virtually coll.] 
*claws for breakfast. Punishment with the cat- 
o'-ninc-taiis ; ( - 1873) c. ; oh. James (ir(‘en- 

woimI, In Stramje ( ompany. Cf. rUnr. 

clay. Ahhr. clay-pipe: coll.: from ca. 1866. 
Calverley in the (>d> to Tobacco. 

clay, moisten or wet one's. To drink : from ( a. 
17(K* ; eoll. verging on S.Fi. In (’. 19-26 hL'^o soak. 
Addi'ion in The Spectator, ‘ To moisten their clay, 
and prow immortal hy drinking . t’f. S.Fi. mortal 
clay. 

clay-brained. Wry dull-witted: coll. 7', by 
1766, S.Fi. ; late C. 16 26, oh. Shakesjx'are. 

clean, v.i. To change one’s clothes : naval : late 
C. 19 26. Bowen, ‘Even “clean into dirty 
cloth»‘.>> ' IS jx*rmi.ssihle.' 

clean, m severaUt list's a.s adj. and adv. is almost 
coll., a.s 111 clean off his head.- --2. But as ‘ expert, 
ck'verit !•> wliollv e. 1811) ; | hv 1896. Lex. 
Bal. 

clean, come. To tt lk or conf'ss, everything: 
I’.S. ; nnglicist'd ca. 1926. Dorothy Sayers, The 
fin Bed Hejrinys, 1931, ‘ I'll come clean, as they 
say. I'd lietter do it at once, or they'll think I 
know more than I do.' 

clean !, keep it. Sc'e keep it clean ! 

dean and polish—we’re winning the war. A 

military e.p., hv tlm ranks condi'mnatorv of ‘spit 
and |K)iish ’ (q.v.) : 1915-18. F’. fi (^ihlxuis. Cf. : 
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clean as a button-stick. (Of a soldier) snmrt in 
appearance : iTulita,ry coll. ; C. 20. F. & Gibbons. 
A button-stick was a device for polishing 
buttons. 

clean as a pig-sty(, as). An Anglo-Irish ironic 
c.p. applied to a dirty house : late C. 10 -20. 

clean gone. Quite ‘cracked'; mad: coll.: 
C. 20. ^lanchon. 

clean leg up, give (one) a. To lu lp him (esp. to 
obtain a job): non-aristocratic coll. (— 18S7); 
slightly ob. Baumann. Ex giving a pcT.son 
assistance over a fence, 
clean one’s front. See front, clean one’s, 
clean out. To deprive of money, g(ui. illicitIv: 
orig. low, verging on e. : from < a. 1810. \’uux, 
1812 ; Dickens, in The Old Cuno'^ity Shop, ‘ He was 
plucked, pigeoned, and eh'aned out completely.’— 
2. Ca. 1840-70, to thrash. 

clean potato. The right, occ. the ‘correct’, 
thing, csp. morally : coll. : from ca. 1870 : ob. 

clean ship. A whaling shij) returning whalc-ltss 
to port: whalers' coll. : late 10 20. Bow«‘n. 

dean-skins. (Hare m ."ingular.) Unbranded 
cattle. Australia (— 1881): coll.; in C. 20, S.K. 
Morris. 

clean straw, (.’lean sluM'ts : Winchester Gollege, 
? C. 10-20; ob. ‘ Bi'fore 1540 the lieds were 
bundles of straw on a stone tloor.'-F. H. The 
same meaning i.s e.xtant at Bootham ISchool: .set* 
Anon., Dirt, of Bootham Slant], lti25. 

clean the board. To 1 lear tlu' board, etc., of all it 
contains; make a clean sweep: coll. ( - 1884). 
O.E.D. 

dean up. To accpiire (something) as jirolit or 
gain : coll. : C, 20 ; U.S., aiighci.scd by lOJo. 

Q.E.D. (Sup.). 

dean wheat, it’s the. I.c. the Ixst of its kind : 
coll., ca. 1805-1 Oltt. (Jf. Al. 

cleanie. One’^ best girl • military : from ca. 
1910. Perhaps a blcmd ol cUan — clinah. 

dear. (Exc(‘edingly) drunk . c. and low : frtun 
late IbSO's ; t by 1890. B.K. ; Vanbrugh, 77/c 
lielap.sr, ‘ I suppose you art't Icar—you'd nevt'r jilay 
such ii trick as thi.s (‘lsc.‘ Cl. thtir an tnud. 

*Clear, in the. \\'ith no evidence ag.ain.st one ; 
innocent, or ajip. so: c. ; (.'. 20. {The Pti.^snoj 
Show, May 20, 1954.) 

dear, the coast is. The w.c. is at \our di-po^al : 
luphcmistic c.p. (•— 192.‘{). M.ineiicm. E\ the 
tig. S.K. scn.se, 

dear an examination paper, do answer all th<> 
questions : coll. ( - 1895). On the* analogy ot rbar 
a dish, eat all its contemts. O.K.D. 

dear as mud. Anything but char; coiihised : 
coll. ; from ca. 189<t, 

clear crystal. White spirits, C'sp. gin ; loosely, 
brandy and rum. From ca, iStU) ; ob. 

dear decks. To < Icar the table after a meal : 
nautical coll, : imd-G. 19-20, Bowen, 

dear grit, ((.’anada) a member of the (Canadian 
Liberal Party; ca. 1880 190t). The Forim<jhthf 
Review, May, 1884. Kx U.S. rlear ijrit, the real 
thing. 

dear off or out. To depart : from ca. 1830. The 
S.O.D. gives it as S.E., i>ut in G. 19, at least, the; 
term had a coll, taint, }icrlia])s because it was used 
hligbtlv earlier in U.S.—<-.g. Meal, in Brother 
Jonathan, 1825, had ‘ Like many a hero before him, 
he cleared out.’ Monetarily, dear out is gen. S.E., 
but as ‘ clean out q.v,, or ‘ ruin it is coll. ( — 1850), 
as in Thackeray's Bendennis. 
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cle&r-ont, have a. To defecato: a low coll, 

(— 1925). Manchon. 

clearing-out at custom-house, n. and adj. Easing 
(orea.s<'d) of an eneumbranee ; nautical : ca. 1820 - 
00. Egan's Gro.se. 

cleave, V.i. To be wanton (.said of women only) : 
(^. 18-early 19; low. The two ofip. meanings of 
deovc —due to indi‘[H'ndeiit radicals- an' pres« nt in 
this subtle ti'rrn. A Xew Canting Did., 1725 ; 
(Hose, Isted. 
cleaved. See cloven. 

deaver. A butcher: coll.: C. 18 l!k Ex the 
huteher's cleaver or ehopfH'r.—2. In late U. 18- 
early 19 low s., a forward woman ; a wanton. 
Gro.se, 2nd ed. See prc'ceding entry. 

cleavin(g). Boastlul : Glare Market, London : 
ca. 1850 1900. Ex i'Uitf Market ('leavers, (j.*,. 

deft, 'fhe b'Tiialc fimlcrid : coll., ('.17 2it E.x 
th<'('arbor S.IL (in G. 19 20, dial.) sense ; tlie l)o(l\ h 
folk. In Iat<- G. K* 20 u.sage, as much euplit nii^ni 
as coll. 2. All). Se('doven. 

deft stick, in a. In a very dilVieult po-otntn : 
from ea. 170(> ; coll, in G. I8 ; in G. 19 20. S.}', 
*clem. d'o starve: G. 20 vaLO-anIs' e . ex 
dial.--2. In G. 20 cm us s. (perhaps ex US), « 
fight. 

clencher. s< < clincher, clenchpoop. s.. clinch 
poop. 

clergyman. A (■)iimne\-sweep: G. 1'* ii 

ch/nint i/ s'irt * p. 

clergyman or clerk, St. Nicholas's. S'e al 
Nicholas. 

( G|ei-jN man''- dnton jri the Cliunli '<1 I'.n^i.iinl. 
'I'he follow iim ]»a--aee. eaustiealK true <>| mai ; 
elenes, occurs in 1‘5-nest Iluxmonds V m >/I,f itl<. 19.,1 
(I’art 1. (.‘h. lui : ‘ .MI. ' w lien Mr Hi oadies a' m 
high emotional -tate, sliowed a ."trarcje temf ru , to 
Is'conn' “nil"- lO'etliien. shall aw- nil ni<w ri'* 
and sinsz a h\ mn ' . l lie iioly .\])(i''t h on 1 1,' i rc't 
(d tlie wa\e of M'ly stione ieeline. (liauci'l I'le-; 
di.^tinctlx iiito"T}i\ liol\ .\)iar(cU. (> l.uid . and 
at tiriKs at n'ally stiiMiiL' times ' l.oid eii- 
rn h('<l and strenglhem'd iiselt into s,ijie tlunj vei v 
like • {order'. 'Fills is ]ite<edel t.\ an 

e<iuall\ pertinent om' ('ii eh-ru < In he". | 

clericals, A eii rL'\ man's (Ik-.ss ; ( (dl. ; tr'Uui H. 
I8r>(». Gt. aeadt nut tils. 

’•'clerk. 4'o imjMise upon; swindle: <• ai: 1 fov 
((dl. ; ('. 1.8 call \ 19. A Xt w ('anting Dot , I 7 L'.’> ; 
Grose. Jst ed. Fa iLOiorance's snsjm ion (d lia.ninj. 

- 2 d'o act U" a t let k : G. 19 L'O ; (oil. 'I'lic \ til.ii . 
eliiLmg, o(eui'> in ('. 17, the ppl. adj. in nod (' In 
Lainl*, in J85-1, ' I am very tin-d ol (leiL'ii;.; it.' 
(O.E.D.) 

clerk of the works. ‘ lb- who tak« > tin- I* ad m 

minor aliairsBee: pu I'lie-house • At. i"'_'o .70. 
Jhinniniz 8.IF sen.se. 

clerks, St. Nicholas’s. See Nicholas, 
clerk’s blood. H<‘d ink: ((ill.: ('. 19 2<', ob. 
(diaries JjUnib. 

clever. “At first a eolioipiial and lot .A word", 
S.O.D. ; it still IS eoll. if ■- ‘ euniiin;,' ’ (^r ‘ 'kdiiil ’ 
ami applied to an animal or if - ‘ well . ' ui goo(i 

health or Hjurits ’ (inid-G. 19 -29). Fsji. not he) ehwi r, 
indi‘j|H)Sed m health ; tint liealtli si'use is conunoii in 
Australia and New Zealand, 2. ('onvt'iiient, suit,- 
able ; coll.: ea. 1759-1 HlM).— 5, ‘ Xue ' ; 'jein'rally 
likable or pleasant: eoll.: from ea. 1759; ob.-- 
4. {(4f p'r.sons) wi'li-clispohcd, amiable ; e(dl. : ea. 
1770-1830, extant in U.S. tioldsmith, ‘ Tlien 
come, put the jorum about, | And let us be nierrj 
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ami clever ’ (O.K.lJ.).—5. (Of planks, etc.) steady: 
AnKlriilian : from ea. J'.llU. lYoW. (‘x seiiKC 1. 

clever boots. (Jen. as a eotrunent ; a clever, oee. 
a hl\, {xasoii. ('. 20. Terlnqw ex clever fihxns, 
q.v.‘ 

clever Dick. I'ke same: schools’ (— 1887); 
nutsflv London. Ihiurnann. Of.: 

clever shins. A person sly to no, or little, pur¬ 
pose ; schools', ea. 1870-JOlO. llaurnann. Of.#/// 
hootM. —2. lienee, more ^!:en., a (’. 20 coll, variant 
of clivt r hodlfi. Mariehon. 

*cle 3 rme ; oee. clyme or cleym. An artificial 
sore; ea. lt)7o IHHi); c. Iliad; li. 0. furnishe.s an 
excellent a<coiirOof this lMi.r^'ar sdcMce. Vetyniol- 
0^'y. unless ex (7//, to seize. 

click. A lllo\^, a punch : ho.xin^i; ; from ea. 1770 ; 
oil. except in dial. Orose, Ist ed. ; Moore, in Torn 
Cnh'.s MtnionaL ‘clicks in tin- j.;ob . {'Di*- 

urcstliri;^' term i.s j.) 2. A ciiijuc ; a ‘ jmsh ' 

(.Australian sen.se); Au.stiaiian ( lOM). t'. .1. 
1 tennis. .A successful nieetins/ with an unknown 
mem Is r of t he opfsisit c .sex : (kW’. ; . Much raicr 
than the c(»rr‘‘.sjKjndiriLr nuaru'c of tie- Ith sen.se of 
till \ 1.. Hence, a ^irl ; a swcithiart : Okis;^Ow 

(- lit;;.j) 

chck, \. To 'stand at a ^hoji door and invite 
rustiimers in’, J tyi lu-, 1748. ('. 18 <-arIy 10. 

I'^x • 2 In e. ami low, to seize : late 0.17 ninl 10. 

Iki;. those. In printers’s., from •'litrlitly l#dore 
l8ti<k ‘A Work Is said to h' "iliekril” when eu<h 
man works tm his lines, and 1 e^ p.s an a<-eount 
til'not (I E Ik (hiifi.j 4. In 1014 -• , one. 

niilit.ir\. ‘to do a drill movemer.t with a ela'k ' ; 

‘ to ( lu 1 lor a latijjue or ti dut \ (i.e. to Ik* pul dow n 
f-'T oil' ] , (of a man) ‘ to dick with a memher of 

the ofipciO ^ex , 1 e. tret oil With otic, also ahso- 
luti i\ as in 111 s elu keilhcn<*e (a .smise that 
< ol!in-on in:- e-), to Im> .siicce.^.sf uI, to have a piece of 
Ncr\ '.rood Im U {with variant ' iic s clicked for .some¬ 
thing' ) and \ t. Us in riiri a lUnjhttj, to pet a 
‘I’-hjlity wound (1’. A tlihhon-); (ofa woman) to 
I'cconie pre;'iiant, aOo to ' meet ' a man, thou;:h the 
lattt r J" j:' n in lorm, c/ed. vuth (a Jellow). ' In all 
t h''-c 'I n - - s . ^a \ s ('oiliiHon in 1 l<2(i, and the rcinat k 
holds L'oo I. 1 iic word iH still not uncommon . Kx 
tie di'k oiic lu ar.s w lien a .small mechanical ohject 
f.ills into po.Mtioii. or when a kev i.s turned. <'f.. 
howe\er. .'scot- rl><L in (orujt) i/'d/i, to take uj» with 
(a jicfsi<n ) • Id 1). 1). 

click, one's ears go back with a. (Hen. his ears 

rrnit . . ) An >' ’near i .p. indicatixe of |»l<‘asun' 

inandc-tcd ,it trood news; military. : tiom not lat<T 
than I ',t1. 1 . I'. A (ohhon.s. 

clicker. A -hoji Ivicjicr s tout: late (’. 17 Id. 
.\ed Waid in Tin Loinlon .S/u/ ; ' W ormui ht're weie 
almost .IS 'I'r.HIhicsonie as the Loim-Latte dickers. - 
1.’ A toll ni.'in diotuiiaket apportioning le.ilher to the 
woikne n ; oriu. (('. 17) s., .soon j.- ,'{. In printiiiLk 
f'lom <a. 1770. a foteman di.striliuiinp the copy: 
soon J 4. In is I'arJy 1 !> e., one w ho share.s out 
tl'.c hooiy or ‘ reptilars , (}.v. .7, A knockdown 
hlow , hoxinu:. from ca. J8l.”) ; oh.- *'». One who, 
ome or. t sp., citO n, meets «uccej».stnlly with an un¬ 
known p'r-on of the opinisite .si-x : H.W . ; ; ex 
to chrl . 4. 

clicket. Sexual mtereour.si' ; c. or low coll. ; late 
('. 17 Js. (h'n. as f>r at cln Lit. 1'..!']., tlrose. Kx 
the S.K. term. ap[>lied to loxe.s. 

clickety click. (In the pame of House) fiti : 
military: <20. K. A Hihlioris. By rough-and- 
ready rhyming. 


Cliokillg, vhl.n. Suecf:89; ‘petting oft ’ with a 
girl : from ca. IhlT). See click, v., 4. (>f. P. G. 

Woiiebouse'H The ClicL'inff of ('nthberl, ld22. 

clickman toad. A wat< h : late G. 18 early 19. 
Perhaps orig. dial. Kx dickiiig souml. W'henee -- 
2. A West-Countryman : s. (— 1788) and dial.; 
t hy 1890, Grose (2nd ed.), who telks an amusing 
anecdote, 
clie. *S<^e cly, n. 

Chent. A person, a fellow or chap : military : 
from ca. 1912. K, & Gihhons. Suggested hy 
customer. —2. Henei*, client for Rouen, a ‘ venereal ’ : 
military: 1915. Jk & P. 

*clift. To stf'al : mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. H., 2Tid 
ed. ? ex hni'e in a cleft stick. 

*cligh. Si e cloy, V. 

climacteric, climateric, climatic arc* oec. confused : 
C. 19 20. (O.K.H.) 

*climb, on the, adj. and ad V. P>y ' cat ’-htirplary : 
c. : C. 20. .lames Curtis, I'hc (Jr'lt Kid, Pk'jt). 

climb down. To abandon a jx^sition, an assertion 
or boast : from mid IS.SO s : coll. hy 1910, S.fk 
climb the Mountain o! Piety. To ])awn goods: 
Iat4 ('. 19 20; oh. Cf. Vv. viorU dc jnite. 

climb the rigging. To lost* one’s tem|H r : naval : 
late C. 19 20. Bowen. Cf./iiH/o nifi/and rfur up. 

*climb the three trees with a ladder, d o ascend 
the LUillow.s : c. : late ('. IS-tarly 19. tiro.se, 2nd 
ed. K\ llic three pic( cs of a callow .s. 

climb Zion. ‘ d'o rush Ufi the lo’e sh*, chased hv 
armed .seniors Ma^i lu Id : Coiuniy Tiaininp Ship, 
from ( a. lS9(k 

chnah. See cliner. 

♦elmch. A piiMin (*« 11 : niid-C. 19-20 e. (oli ) . 
H., i»rd ed. llem-e ijd, or kiss, the cUn''h or clink, to 
lx* imprisoned. 

clincher. A LTcat lu* : C. 19 2o ; oh. ; eoll. Ct 
cnti,t.- 2. A coneliisne .s!at< ment or arpumeiit 
coll ; 1V04 (O.K Ikl. 

CllDChpoOp, oee. clenchpoop. .V lout : (oil ; 

157o it’ifo. 

diner ; oc . clmah. A -jn! : .\uOT.'ilian ; C, 2o. 

('..I.Jkmus. J'A nidi'll . (1 ! ohhn, s, ^[.w 

*clmg-ng. So, dink-iig. 

dinger. A hmalo aan' mu VI ry elo.'C to her 
partner : liom ea lS9o. 

dink. A piiM.n in Suuth\»ark. London: L'. 

17. In ('. IS 20, any pri'on, C'}). if small . a lock¬ 
up ; a detent ion cell, this last nuance datinc only 
from ea. 1880 and Ik'Hilt maint\ mihtarx ul. clinch, 
ipv.); from 1919, occ. st liool s. lor detention. 
Barclay, 1515 ; Marrxat. Isoo. ' \Ve ve a nue little 
clink at Wandsworth.' Li hole from tlie h tters (.sfs* 
clinkers).- 2. Mom'V (if cinnk): Seoitish eoll. 
ratht'r than dial. : from the 1720 .s. Hamsay. 
Burns, Hoog. Also, a ('oin : mostly nuhtarx • 
from (a. lS7(k Prank Hichards. (tld-Soldier tSahih, 
P.k'hl. ;{. \ ery inferior beer: from ea. 1 Slid ; oh. 
Sala. < f. fnini rhiii: 

clink, \. d'o juH in priMin : from ea. 1850. APso 
see clmch. 

clink, kiss the. To In* imprisoned. Low : lat« 
C. U> larlx P9. A (’. li> c. variant, grt the clinch. 

♦clink-ng ; oec. corrupted to cling-rig. The 
stealing ol {e-'p. si\v(*n tankuids lioin pnldic houses •. 
c. ; ea. 177tt iSNti. K\ clonk, (|.v. 

*clinker. In e. of ca. lotto- 18d0, a crafty, design¬ 
ing fellow. ILK. -2. In e. C. 18 19. any kind of 
chain.- IL A hard, or .«>nartly d('liv«'re(i hlow : from 
ca. 18(>0; hosing. Thackeray. Kx S.K. clink, a 
quick, sharp hlow.—4. A iktsoii or thing of eicol- 
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lent quality : sporting s. (ca. 1860) >, ca. 1900, ooll. 
—5. A notable lie : mid-C. 19-20 ; ob.—6. Abbr. 
(— 192,‘t) of next. Manehon.—7. A prisoner: 
military : 1914 or 1915 ; ob. F. & Uibbons. Kx 
clink', n., 1. 

clinker-knocker. A naval stoker : nautical, esj). 
naval ; late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

♦clinkers. Fetters: c. and low; late C. 17-early 
19. B.E. Echoic ; cf. clink'.—-2. ‘ Deposits of 
fjecal or seminal matter in the hair about the anus 
or the female pudendum', F. \ H. ; low coll., from 
ca. 1850. Of. clinkers in one's . . . an<l the S.E. 
sense, a hot cinder. 

clinkers in one^s bum, have. To be resiless; 
uneasy. Low (‘oll., from ca. 1840. 

clinkerum. A prison ; a lock-up: C. 19. (link 
intlueiK^ed by clinkers, 1. 

clinking. First-rate; remarkably good: from 
ca. 1H,')5 : coll. ; esp. in racing anti games. The 
Sporliuij Times, March 12, 1887, ‘ 1'rint‘e lltiiry 
must be a t linking good liorsc.’ 

clip, a smart blow, lias a coll. ‘ look ’, but it is 
genuine S.E. The corresponding v., howevtr, is 
coll., late C. 19-20, and is abtays in forni.s cUp a 
person one or clip a person on (he (gen.) ear. 

clip, V. To move quickly ; run : coll., from ca. 
1850. Michael Scott in Tom ('niujle's Log, 1855. 
Until ca. 1844. rarely of anything but ships. —2. See 
prect'ding entry. 

Clipe. To tell tales : schools’, ca. IHtH)'1900. Cf. 
Chaucer's clepe, to speak of, and (d.E, clipuin, to call, 
to name. 

clipper. A splendid or \cry smart speeimen of 
humanity or horst'Oesh : ong. {— 18.55), U.S., 
anglieivsetl ea. 1845. Tliuckera\, 1848. Ek clijiper, 
any fast-moving ship (tr (from ea. 1850) the sjMa iHl 
kind of vt'.ssel: as ht)rse. intiueneed by Dutc h 
klepper (W.).—2. Set' * Ib»gue.s ’ in .\ddend.i. 

clipping. (Of ]»ace) very fast, ' rattling ’ : eoll. : 
1845. Punch {O.K.D. Siiji.). Ci'. clipper. —2. Henee, 
excellent. ; very smart ; da>lungly showy : from 
ca. 1855. 11., l.st cd. : 'riiackcray, Philip, ‘What 

clipping girls there were in that banmehe.' Ex {to) 
clip. Adv, in -///. 

clique, v.i. ami t. To act a*,, or form, a clitjue ; 
coll. : from ca. 1880. 

cliQU(e)y. Pertaining to or characterised hy 
cliqut's : from ca. 1875, i hough rc' tmlcd in 1805 
for U.S. (O.E.l). Sup.) : coll, lor a dccatlc, then 
S.E. 

do. Clothes; low’ (mostly Cocknt \) coll. }iro- 
nunciation, chiefly in the .street cry, r/o ' old do! : 
C. 19-29. Baumann. 

♦cloak. A wafch-ca.sc : C, 19 c. Ainsworth. 

cloak, Plymouth. See Plymouth cloak, 
cloak-fathcr. ‘ A pretended author who^e name 
is put forth to conceal the real author’, O.K.D. : 
coll. ; ca. 105‘.t-1700. Fuller. The O.E.D. cites as 
S.E,, but surely not ? 

*cloak-twitcher. A thief sjK-cialising in cluake-’ : 
C. 18-early 19: c. A .\ew Canting Did., 1725; 
Grose. 1st ed. 

clobber; oce. clober. t’lothes: from ca. IH,")!); 
at first, old clothes bur from ca, 1870 also new ; 
among soldiers in O.W., one’s (full) equipment. 
Chiefly Jewish, Cockney and C. 20 Australian. 
Prob. ex Yiddish {klhr). (W. H. Davies, ‘the 
8up<‘r-trampconsiders it to be e.) 

clobber, v. See clobber up, 2. 

♦clobber at a fence, do. To sell stolen clothes : 
c.; from ca. 1855. 


CLODDY 

clobber out. An occ. C. 20 variant (Manehon) of 
sense 2 of: 

dobber up. To patch, ‘ transform ’ (('lothes). 
Grig, a cobliling device. From ea, 18,50.--2. To 
dress smartly, v.t. and rellexivc : from ca. 1800. 
W. E. Henley. Also, occ. (gen. in passive), clobber : 
not iH'foro ca. 1880. 

dobberer. A transformer of old clot lies; from 
ca. 1855. Ca. 1880 it ' • j. The Times, Nov. 2, 
1804. Cf. clobber up, 1. 

clober. Sec dobber, n. 

♦clock. A watch: C. 19 20 c. and low. (In 
C. lf>-18, S.E.) If of gold, a red c. ; if of silver, a 
irhitc c. : gen. ablir. to a red, a white, 'un. —2, A 
face ; from ea. 1870, ex IkS, Cf. dial. —5. A 
dwiamite hoinh: London: I88t)’s. Ex a topJ- 
ealily of the dynamite scan'at t hat fimt'. Ware. - 

4. A taxi-meter: taxi-drivers’: C. 20; bv 1950, 
eoll. 

dock, v.t. To tiiiH' by a st(»})-wati h : from ea. 
1880 ; sjiorting s. •, ea. 1910, eoll. ; now \( rging on 

5. E. 

dock, know what's o’. Si'c o'dock. 
clock-calm. (Of the sea) dead (uliii ; riautieal 
eoll. : late l!t 20. Jk)\\t‘ii. Ex a eloek s shiny 
la<-e. 

dock in (or OU), off (or out). To sign the time 
b«i(ik on arrival or departure : tiom ca. l9o5 ; eoll. 
bv 1950, S.E. Faelory and olbee phrases, 
clock-setter. A bu'-ybody. a sea kiwur: nau¬ 
tical (— J8'.tt»); ('nit'ng Ex: 2. One who 

iam|H-r.s with I lie < lo'. 1^ to shorten his lumrs : 
nautieal eoll. ; from ea. 1880. 

clockstopped. No ‘ tickI.e. nom dit. Trades- 
m<-n’.s e.}». : iroin ea. Is-lo ; mov rare, hut not 
(.dj. 

docking. Wtv fast time, e''p in athletics and 
racing; 1888; eoll.; oh. ((>.1^ D. > -2. 'The 
(dijectlonahle and miSeluev(jUs piactlet* . . . ot 
hitching the Ik ll-ro|M' or a sejtar.'.l*■ < ord rouml the 
“flight ' of tlie “clapiMT wiule the hell is “at 
rest”, in order to jedl the “ < lapiMT’’ agaiH'-l t he 
Im'H, with the frequent result of erai'King the 
latter’ : Im'II ringi rs' s. ( llMtl) . hy 1920, roil, 
Kev. A, Earle Buhn r, .1 Clossanj of Jidl Jii/iying, 
J90J. 

clod. (<<eil. ]»1.) eopjKT coin: iiouaiisto- 
CTatie(' 1!»14). A (dhhoii^'. Among (’(>('kne\s, 
a ]H nny [The Prnuiai .Vt as, Jan. 20. 1950) ; also 
among gialtMs (Allingiiani. ('hrapjark, 1954). 
I’rolt. ex both th(* eohmr and the wmglit. 

clod, gen. \.i. To s)i( 11 liea\ ily : inditary : 1915. 
F. A t.’ihhon,-, ‘ .Sug'gi'sted hy the lieaMiig up of tlie 
eaith as slielL hur>t on impact '. 

clod-crusher. A clumsy hoot (gen. ])!,) : e(jil. : 
from ea. 1850. Cf. bedle-n usher. 2. llenn‘, a 

large foot (gen. in pi.) : eoll.; from ea. ISOO.— 
5, Also, a heavy walker; eoll, ; from (a. ISTo. 

clod-hopper. A clumsy hoor ; eoll.: C. 18 20, 
ex the C. 17 18 .sense, jiloughman. After ea. IStH', 
S.E. - 2. (ien. in the now more usual i<jrni : 

♦clodhopper. A street dane<‘r . e. ( 19;k'{). 

Cb'orge Grwell, Dou'u and (Jut in Pans and London. 

clod-pate, clod-poll or -pole. A dolt ; C. IT 29, 
ob. ; eoll.; S.E. after ea. 1750, Like the preced¬ 
ing, in li.E., though the O.E.D. and S.O.D. way 
nothing of thing aimo.st certainly coll, origin and 
beginiiingH. 

doddy. Arifiloeratic in H]»i)i*araneo ; [irolelarian : 
late C. 19 20. Ex well-foimed or doddy hull dogs 
(* low' to the ground, short in the hack, and thickset 
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CLOY 


The Daily Telegraphy Nov. 13, 1895). Ex dial. 
cloddy^ thick Hct, full-fleshod like a l)ull. Ware; 
E.D.i).) 

clods and stickings. Skilly: paupers’, from ca. 
1840; ob. 

cloister-roush. At Winchester College, ‘ a kind of 
general tournament’, Manslicld. Dating from 
early C. 19, j by 1H90. 
cloke. »S<K‘ cloak. 

Clootie ; Cloots. The devil : Scots eoll. (and 
Northern dial.) : from the 1780 ’h. Hums has Ixith ; 
Harliain {(Jlootte). Ex cloot, a division of a hoof; 
the devil has a cloven foot. (O.E.D.) 

CloSQ in. Shut up : (J. 14-17 ; coll, soon S.E. 
close as God^s curse to a whore's arse or as shirt 
and shitten arse. V ery close indeed ; mid-C. 18- 
early lit e.p. or proverb. (Irose, 1st ed. 

close as wax. Miserly; stingy; H<‘cretive : from 
CH. 1770: coll, till nnd-C. 19, then S.E. ('uinlH‘r 
land, 1771.*; ('harles Iteade. (App(*rson.) Cl. the 
S.E. c lose-fi Jit ed (C. 17 20, regarded by li.E. us eoll. 

close call. A near thing; an incident almost 
fatal : c(dl. : U.S. (lyHO's) anglicised in late lK90's. 
(O.E.D. Sup.) 

*close file. A secretive or uncomrnunifrative 
jM-rson : e. or low, from ea. 1820; ob. file (cf. 
tlftdf) a man. 

*close mouth. A disreputable <"^tabbshment or 
resort : (’. 20. Scottish c. 

close one’s dead-hghts. To ‘bung up' one's 
e\es . nautical: ca. 1820-1910. Egan .s (iro.se. 

close thing. A narrow cscajs- ; an c\cn contest. 
Coll. • SJ.;, ; Ijito (’, !<♦ 20. ('f. close call. 

ClOSh. Collect ive lor !tut< li .scaim n : inid-C. 18- 
< ail\ 19. (Ipi.se, l.-it ed. Ex Dut< h A/uns nbbr. 
AtruldOH, a lavouriti* Christian name in Holland.- • 
2. Hence, a seaman from the Eastern counties of 
England: nautical - iiiid-C. 19 20. Uowen. 

cloth. ()nc's j)rofc.ssu>n : C. 17-19; coll. • S.E. 
in C is. E-'p th( cloth : the Church; t lcrg\ m<-ii ; 
C. IH 20; cull. Suilt, 1701 ; Dickens. 183<>, <»f 
another profc.s.sjoii, ‘ 'Ehis cn- song s |K>r.sonal to (he 
(loth.' 2. Al.so, from ca. 1800 and coll., the ollice 
of a ( Icrgyman. 

cloth, cut one’s coat according to the. To m t m 

sane accordance uilh (he circiim.stances ; esp., to 
li\e uithin one’s means. Mid-C. Hi 20. Coll, till 
C. IS. then S.E. 

cloth in the wind, shake (oec. have) a. To 

(♦lightly drunk : nautical; Iroin ca. 18.'{0; ob. 

cloth is all of another hue, the. That's a very 
♦ lilltTcnt .story : firoverbial coll. ; C. 15 17. Cf. 
horse of another colour. 

cloth market. (Or with capitats.) lied. Late 
C. 17 19: I'oll. (gen. with the). Kay, HiTS ; 
Swift. (.‘ViifKT.son.) ('f. litdfordshite. 

clothes-line, able to sleep (up)on a. CajMiblc of 

sh-cping in ditru ull jilace or j)o:.ition ; lienee, able 
to rough it, to look alter oneself, ('oil. ; from ea. 
1840. 

Clothes-pegs. lAgH : rhyming s. : late C. 19-2t». 
B. A P. 

clothes-pin I am, that's the sort of. That's me ! 
That’s my nature. (Of men only ; cf. hair-pin.) 
Coll. ; from ca. IShf). 

clothes sit on her like a saddle on a sow’s back, her. 

A laUt C. I7-mid-18 c.p. applital to an ill-dressed 
woman. (B.Ek) 

clothing-crusher. A ’ ship's policeman superin* 
tending the mu-stering of kits ’ : naval : C. 20. 
B'>wen. 

D.U.E. 


cloud. Tobacco smoke. Late C. 17-early 19 
(cf. blow a cloud). B.E. gives it as tobacco, but his 
example shows that he means either tobacco being 
smoked or, more prob., tobacco smoke. 

cloud, under a. As — out of favour, or in diffi¬ 
culties otlmr than monetary, S.E. ; as in disgrace, 
coll, in C. 10-17, then S.E. 

cloud-cleaner. Nautical of mid-C. 19-20 (ob.). 

‘ An imaginary cloud jokingly assuim^d to Is*, carried 
by Yankee ships ’, Clark KusmcII. 

cloud-compeller. A smoker, esp. of toliacco: 
from ca. 1800: jocular-fx;dantic ca. 1880, coll. 
(Like cloud-assembler, this is a Homeric epithet for 
Zeus.) 

clouds, in the. Eantastii ; fanciful; rneta- 
])hvsical. Also as adv. Jn C. 17, coll. ; then 
S.E. 

cloudy. In dihgiace or distcjiutc ; ‘shady : 
eoll. : 1880, .8tcv'enson (O.E.D.) ; ob. ('f. murky. 

clout. A heavy blow: M.E. onwards. S.E. 
until <-a. 18r>(A wlicn it . • low coll, and dial. ; indeed 
it wa.M lar Iroiii litrrary after ca. 1770 (see Grose).- - 
2. A bamikercliicl (iinh-h,'* of silk) : the S.O.D. 
implies (hat this is S.E.. but Jorison's Utpsies, B.E., 
.lolin Hall's Memoirs, Eielding’.s Jonathon Wild, 
(irosc (cdd. of 178.5 1811). Brandon, and H. tend to 
show that, from ( a. it wa.- low coll, v'-rging on 

c.—3. A woman s ‘ sanitarv ‘ : low coll., ('. 19-29, 
ob. 

clout, V. To strike (a js-rson) heavily : M.E. on¬ 
wards ; S.E. until ca. 18.59, w lien it - low coll, and 
<lial. (‘f. s(-n*>c 1 of tbe n.- 2. Hence, to dn eagcriv, 
<h-sj)atch vigoiou>l\ • mostly military : (_', 29, 

F. ^ Gibbons, ' 'J’iiat fellow cloutefi six eggs thus 
uionimg for his bn-akfa^t.’ .‘b 'i’o sciz( ; to steal : 

New Zealanders": 29. Bor .-^nnant ics, ct. c. 

s( n-*e of dimj, (|.v 

clout, wash one's face in an ale. To get drunk : 
eoll. (jocular) . ('. Hi 17. 

clout-shoe, clouted shoe. A \ok' 1, a boor : l a. 
1.589 17.59: <-ol!. (_T. S{K-nser s ^ oba (7u?>A 

*clOUter. A fin kpocktU ; o!it‘ sjx'cialising m 
handkerchief.s : r. ( - I831H; ob. Brandon. -2. 
\ 1 ) 1 . 11 ., clouting. 

clouting. A thraHung or a i ulhng : see chut. v. 
--2. In ('. 29 the carrying, by a woman shoj*- 
thiel, of rolls oi silk or cloth between her legs. 
Charh's E. Leach. Cf. ; 

♦cloutinglay. The su-almg of handkcrchieL from 
jM'ople }H)eket*v; late ('. IS 19 c. (irosc, 2n(i ed. 
Oec. nbbr, to clouting (\’aux). 

clouts. A wOman’s underclothes, from the waist 
down. Also, luT complete wardrolx*. Low coll.: 
('. 19 29 ; ob. 

clove. A ''ol. form of rlorcn : C. 19-20. Bau¬ 
mann. Cl. drove lor driroi. 

cloven, oec. cleaved or cleft. Bpl. adj., spuriously 
virgin: (.’. IH^eaily 19. J Xew i'anttng Diet., 
1725 ; Grose, Dt ed. Cf. clift, n., (j.v. 

clover, in. (flcn. w ith be or lire.) In great com¬ 
fort; luxuriously; in plea.sant and most welcome 
safety or security ; (b 18-20 : coll. , in lute C. 19, 
S.EL Ex cattle in clover. 

clow. (Proiiouncf'd do.) A Ik)X on the ear- 
Winehester College; C. 19. Perhaps on the 
auditory analogy of bout —6ojr, lout — low, a,'< E. & H. 
Huggests. Al.so, v.t, 

♦clows. (Gen. as pi.) A rogue ; late C. 17 18 c. 
B.E., Grose. Perhaps eognatt* with ; 

♦cloy, cloye. A thief; a robU r : C. 18 earh 19 

o. Cf.; 

G 



CLOT 

*cloy, digh, cly, to steal, is—like its derivatives— 
c., not 8.: C. 17--early 19. Cf. C. 16-17 S.E. 
clopne, cheat or grab. 

*cloyer. A thief habitually claiming a share of 
profits from young sharpers : C. 17 c.—2. Also in c., 
the less specialised sense : a thief, a pickpocket: 
mid-C. 17-early 19. B.E. 

club. The membrum virile : low : C. 19. — 2. A 
very thick pigtail; coll.; 1760-1920 ; S.E. after 
ca. 1800.— 3. Short for benefit club : coll.; from ca. 
1880. To be on the club is to receive financial help 
from a benefit club.— 4. (the dob.) Blackheath 
Rugby Football Club : sporting coll.: lateC. 19-20. 
—5. An illicit drinking-den; Glasgow lower 
classes’ : C. 20. Mac Arthur & Long, Xo Mean City, 
19,35. 

club, V. (Of an officer) to get one’s men into an 
inextricable position by confusing the order: from 
ca. 1805: coll. > Is.E. by 1890. Thackeray, 
Whyte-Melville. 

^ club-flst. A man rough and brutal : late C. 16- 
17 ; coll. > S.E. by 1620. 

Club*land. The social district of which St. 
iJames’s (London) is the centre : coll.; from ca. 
1870. 

clubbability. The possession of qualities fitting a 
person to be a member of a club : coll.: from ca. 
1875. 

clubs are truinp(8). Brute force rules, or is to 
rule, the day : coll, in C. 19-20 ; S.E. in late C. 16 - 
18, Punning the card-suit. 

clump. A heavy blow, gen. with the hand : mid- 
C. 19-20 : coll, (mostly Cockney) and dial.—2. In¬ 
correct for a cZump : 0.19-20. (O.E.D.) 

clump, V. To hit heavily ; mid-C, 19-20 ; coll, 
and dial. The ppl. adj, clumping = heavily 
walking. 

dumper. A thick walking boot: coll., from ca. 
1875. Ex clump, an additional half-sole.—2. A 
heavy hitter : C. 19-20 : coll. E.k clump, v. 

clumperton. A countryman ; a yokel; C. 16- 
early 19 ; coll, 
dumping. See dump, v. 
clumsy cleat. A wedge of wood against which a 
harpooner, for steadiness, braced his left knee : 
whalers’ coll, verging on j. Bowen. 

dumsy Dick. An awkward and/or clumsy 
fellow: non-aristocratic coll. (— 1887); ob. 

Baumann. 

♦clush. Easy, simple; ‘cushy’ : c. : from ca. 
1840 ; ob. by 1880, f by 1900. Etymology ? 

dutch, put in one’s. To fall silent ; iriotorists’ 
(ca. 1920) > gen. by : 1928, Galsworthy, Swan Song. 
Ex motoring. 

dutch-fist. A miser: C. 17-20; coll, till ca. 
18(K), then tS.E. Adj., clutch-fided, as in B.h). 

clutching hand, the. Jocularly coll., C. 20: 
greed. On the verge of S.E.—2. A quartermaster- 
sergeant : military : G.W. Prob. ex a lurid film so 
named, F. k. Gibbons.—3. A 1).H.6 aeroplane : 
Air Force : 1917-18. F. & Gibbon.s ; a de Havil- 
land used ‘ as an elementary training machine ’. 

dutter. A crowded confusion, a moss or litter; 
in C. 17-early 19, S.p]. ; tlion coll, and dial. A 
variant of cloUer (ex clot). Whence : 

clutter, V. To litter confusedly and abundantly : 
ca. 1670-1840, S.E.; now ooll.\nd U.S. (S.O.D.) 

*dy. A pocket; a purse ; money : c., ? and low : 
late C. 17-19. Indubitably c. is the late C. 17- 
early 19 sense, money. B.E., Dyche, Grose. So is 
file a cly, late C. 17-18, to pick a pocket. As mid- 
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C. 16-18 V., to seize, take, to pocket, to steal: c., 
T and low. See cloy, n. and v. 
dy, fake a. See fake a dy. 

*C^-faker. A pickpocket: c. (—1812); ob. 
Vaux.—2. Hence the vbl.n., cly faking (— 1851); 
ob. 

*cly off. To carry off, away: 0. 17 (? 18) o. 
Brome in his Jovial Crew. 

♦cly the gerke or jerk. To receive a whipping, a 
lashing: c. of ca. 1550-1850. See jerk. 

*Clye. A C. 16-17 variant of cly. —^*dyme. See 
deyme. 

clyster-pipe. A doctor : C. 17.—2. An ai>othe. 
cary : C. 18-early 19. Both senses are low coll., 
the latter in Grose. Ex S.E. for a syringe. 

C’m. Como (only in the imperative): sol., esp. 
Cockney : C. 19-20. John G. Brandon, The Onr- 
Minute Mxirder, 1934, ‘ C’m on and git it over.’ 

*C0. (Also coe.) A shortening of cafe or (q.v.) 
foee,—2. Co. or coy, so pronounced, i.s a sol. for 
company, late C. 19-20. E.sp., . . . and Co., and 
the rest of t hem : coll. ; from ca. 1880.—3. co , 
wdiere used jocularly, is either jiedantic or coll., 
according to circumstances.--4. in CO ; esp. act in 
CO, to Ixi leagued together; coll. (— 1823); ob. 
‘Jon Be<‘.'—5. A co-n'.spondent ; mostly Society 
(— 1923). Manchon. 

CO, and. And t he re.st ; et cetera ; naval : from 
ca. 1912. Hamish Maclaren, I'hc Private Opinions 
of a British Blue jacket, 1929, ‘ Sor some nise eye- 
lands and come after hjiKsse knut mags nut¬ 

megs] and co—some time.s purls ’. 

co-ed. Co-educational : coll. : from ca. 192o. 
Prob. suggested by the Ami‘rican co-ed, a girl at a 
co educational school or college. 

co-op ; co-op ftore. A C()-o}>erative store : the 
longer form, early 1870’s ; the .shorter, early IHSd s. 
Al.so a co-ojx^rative sen iety ; from early 189d s. 
O.E.D. (Sup.).—2. llenci', on the co-op, on the co- 
ofierative principle : from ('a. 1910; like the f)thcrM, 
it is coll. Ibid, 

coach. A private tutor: at first (1848, says 
S.O.D.) a university word, orig. (’ambridge ; s., saya 
Frank Smedlev in Frank FairPigh, 18.‘)0 ; but very 
soon coll. If not connected with a colK'ge, he wa.s, 
until ca. 1880, known as a rural ciHich.- 2. As a 
trainer of athletes (1885), a roll, now almost 8.E. 
W’hichever of cm/a a ‘crib ' (q.v.), and coach is the 
earlier, that one. j)resumab]y suggested the othiT : 
since cab comes ex rahhagr, (j.v., the ('arlier is prob. 
cab. 

coach, V. To tra v(‘I, go, in a coach : coll.: (’.17- 
2t) ; ob. (Jec. with it.- -2. To prepare (a puj)il), 
teach him pnvatelv : Ironi ca. 1848; s, soon coll., 
orig. university, as m 3'haekeray.—3. To tram 
athletes : from ea. 1880 ; coll.—1. V.i., to read or 
study with a jirivate tutor : from ca. 1849 
coll. 

coach-fellow, occ. -companion. A companion, 
fellow' worker, mute: jocularly roll.; ca. 1590- 
1890. 8hakesfH‘an% in the Merry Wives, ‘ You, and 
your Coach-fellow Nun ’. 

coach-wheel. A crown piece ; late C. 17-20 ; 
ob, GroH<‘. In late (J. 17-19, fore c.-w., half a 
crown ; hind c.-w., a crown. B.E. 

coach-whip. A Navy |>cnnant: nautical: from 
ca. 1890. (’f. duster, q.v. 

coachee, coachie, coachy. A coachman: la to 
C. 18-20 ; ob. Coll. Thomas Moore, 1819, in Tom 
Crib's Memorial, in form cmchee. See -y.—2. 
(Ckwchee.) 8ee Billy Blue. 



COACHES WON’T RUN 


coaches won’t run over him, the. He is in gaol: 
coll. (— 1813); t by 1900. Kay, 1813 (Appcirnon). 
Of. where the flies won't gei at it (ace flies). 

coaching. Private inatniction (actively or paa- 
aively): from ca. 1846. Coll.—2. (Rugby School) 
a Hogging : C. 19 ; ob. by 1891.—3. The obtaining 
of high auction-pricea by meana of fictitioua bidders : 
commercial (— 1866); ob. O.E.D. 

coachy, adj. Resembling a coach-horse : coll. 
(~ 1870). O.E.D.—2. Concerned with coaches or 
coach-driving: from ca. 1880 ; coll, 
coachy, n. See coachee. 

'^COal, money ; aee cole.— 2. A jwnny : grafters*: 
C. 20. P. Allingham, Chenpjach, 1034. 

^ coal and coke. Penniless : rhyming s. (on broke) \ 

coal-boz. A chorus : music-hall, ca. lHr>0-1915. 
Mark Lemon in Vp and Dov'n London Streets .—2. A 
flerrnan shell that, of low velocity, bursts with a 
dense cloud of black smoke ; esp. a 6 0 : military • 
Oct. 1914. 11. A P. Cf. black Marta. 

coal-chisel. Incorrect for roW c/cmc/: C. 20. 
(P. Ma<'l>onuld, Ji.J.P.^ 1933.) 

coal-heaver. A penny, in tlie game of Crow n and 
Anchor : military (and naval) : C. 20. F. & Gib- 
iKins. K.\ Its colour. 

Coal-Heavers, the. The Grenadier (Juanls: 
military: ruid-C. 18 20. F. A' Gibbons. Ex 

ofhetTs li'tting out soldiers to civilian ('inployers. 
In (’. 10 20, also the ( '(hiIics. 

coal-hole, a. Work down in the coal hok*, often 
given as puni.shriient to a working hand ; Conuvy 
Training Ship : from < a. iHOtt. 

coal-sack. C’ul de-sac .- .^ol. (- 1000). Ware. 
-2. ((icn. pi.) A dark jiaU’h of ( lou<l near the 
Milky Way ; nautical: mid-G. 10 20. liowen. 

coal-scuttle (bonnet), n. and adj. A poke iK^nnct : 
from ca. 1830 ; ob., the fashion Isung outmoded bv 
18S0- if not earlier. iMckcns, in S'icholas Sickleby, 
\ . . .Miss Sru-vellici . . , glancing from the depths 
of her coal .‘^cuttle bonnet at Nicholas '. 

coal up. To eat (luartily): stokers' (~ 11K)0); 
slightly ob. Ware. 

COal-whipper. A dock coal-h«'aver: nautical : 
C. 10. liowcn. ‘ Unloading . . by jumping off a 
staging in the <lays of primiti\c (*quipmcnt '. 

coaler. A coal-heaver : coll. (— 1887) verging on 
. K. Ha u in an n. ('f. c<H 2 Jt/. 

coaley, coahe. S<'e coaly and Coal-Heavers. 
Goalies, the. Se<> Coal-Heavers, the. 
coaling or coally. (Of a part) effective, j)lcasant 
to the actor: Irom ca. 18.*K), oh. Also, fond of, 
partial to: ca. 1870 lOlO, e.g. Mis.s Braddon in 
Dead Sea Frud. Thtudrical. 

coals, blow or stir the. To i ause trouble Is tw een 
two parties: coll.; n*sp. ('. 17-20, U. ltk-18; ob. 
Both soon : • S.E. 

coals, call or fetch or haul over the. To call to 
task ; reprimand ; addn-s.s scvcrclv : coll., n‘sp. 
i\ 19-20, late ItU 18. late C. 18-20.' Ex the treat¬ 
ment onee meted out to heretics. St*c also haul, 

T., 2. 

coals, carry no. To be unliktdy to >H* imposed on, 
swindled, or tamely insulted; coll.; C. 10-19. 
B.E., whose definition is somewhat more racy. 
A C. 1^-17 variant, as in ISkelton, is bear no 
eoals. 

coals, let him that hath need blow the. Let him 
Laliour that wonts,’ B.E. ; also, stop no man from 
Working. Coll, and proverbial: C. 17-18. 

ooali I, preoioQs. See preoiout coals I 


COBB, BY 

coals, take in one’s (or one’s winter). To catch a 
venereal diticaso : nautical, C. 19. 

[coals of fire on the head of, heap : to return good 
for evil: has always, because of its Biblical con¬ 
nexion, been S.E.] 

coals to Newcastle, carry. To do something 
ludicrously superfluous: late C. lf>-2(), l)eing coll, 
till ca. 1830, then S.E. Hey wood. Fuller, Scott. 
(Apperson.) 

coaly, coaley, coalie. A eoal-heaver or -jiorter: 
from ca. 18fX). Mayhew. 

Coast, the. The bank of the River Paraguay : 
eoll., among Englishmen in S. America ; C. 20. 
C. W. Thurlow Craig. 

coast ; coaster. To loaf, a loafer, about from 
station to station: Australian coll. (— 1890); ob. 
Moitls. 

coast is clear, the. See clear, the coast is. 
coaster. See coast. —2. (Dr C-.) A white man 
living on the Gold Coast : coll. ; late C. 19-20. 

*Coat, V. To reprimand, esp. of a warder repri¬ 
manding a prisoner : C. 20 c. 

coat, baste or coil or pay a person’s. To beat him: 
C. 16-18 : coll. a. dust one's jacket. 
coat . . ., cut one’s. Sec cloth, 
coat, get the sun into a horse’s. To allow' a hors© 
to rest from formal ra< ing ; hence, (of a trainer) to 
save oneself trouble : racing, from ca. 1880 ; +. 
7'hc Standard, Juni^ 25 or 26, 1889 : a lorenbU! 
sjK‘<‘eh by Sir Charles Russell. 

coat, tnm one’s. To desert one's cause or party : 
mid-C. 16-19 : coll. >, by 1800, S.E. 

coat, wear the Hing ’a. To serve as a soldier: 
from ca. 1750 ; coll, till C. 19, when S.E. ; in C. 20, 
archaic. Cf. wear the King's uniform. 

coat and badge. To cadge : military rhvming s.; 
C. 20. B. & P. 

*Coatmg, vbl.n. Giving a prisoner's history : c. 
(— 1936). David Hurne. l.c. fitting him uj) 

nicely. 

coax. One who coaxes, or is skilled in coaxing : 
coll. : from ca. 1860. Ouida (O.E.D.). 

coax, V. To hide a dirty or torn ]>art of one's 
stiH-king in one’s shoes : mid-C. 18-early 19 ; coll. 
Grose, 2nd ed.—2. Hence, to deface or alter 

(a service-certificate) : nautical : mid C. 19-20. 
Bowen. 

cob. A chignon; coll.: ca. 1866-1914.—2. 
(Winchester College, ca. 1870-1930) a hard hit 
at (Ticket. Ex col), v., 1.—3. In c., a punish¬ 
ment cell: from ca. 18t>0 ; ob. Perhajis cognate 

with ; 

cob, CObb, V. To strike, esp. on the buttocks with 
something fiat (gen. a hand-saw, says Hotten): 
nautical {— 1769). Marrvat in the Kings Chm: 

‘ (Jeiitlemen, gentlemen, if you must cobb Mrs. 
Skrimmage, for God’s sake let it be over all,' i.e. w itli 
no clothes raist'd. Prob. echoic.—2. Hence, to 
humbug, deceive: coll., C. 19-20, ob., jKThaps 
influenc'ed by cod. —3. To detect, catch : schooi- 
b<\vs’, C. 19. A variant of cop, v.: q.v. 

cob o’ coal. Unemjiloyment relief : w orkmen's 
rhyming s. (on dole) : from ca. 1926. John o' 
London's Weekly, June 9, 1934. 

cob on, have a. To lie annoyed : ships' stew ards’ 
(— 1935). Perhaps ex dial, cob, to strikes or the 
game of col)-nuts. 

Cobb, by. By coach: Australian coll.: from 
IfiTO’s; slightly ob. Morris. The Cobb who 
started a system of coaches long before 1860 was an 
American. 
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COCK AND HEN 


cobber. A great lie : C. 10- 20, ob. Cf. thumper. 
—2. A friend, comrade, companion : Australians’: 
C. 20. A trustworthy correspondent (a writing 
man) tells me that he heard it among racing-men of 
the lower sort in the year 1000. Ex Yiddish chaber, 
a comrade (cf. diner). Dr Tliomas VV’ood, Cobbers, 
1084. Sc'c H'ordfi pp. 27-8. 
cobbing, vbl.n. To cob, v., J. 
cobble. To dcdect ; catch : sehoollwys’ : C. 10. 
Ex to cob, 8. 

*CObble-COlter. A turkey, late c. 17-18 c., was 
resuscitated by Disraeli in ]’e 7 ietia, his most 
piearescjue novel. Cobble ^ (gobble. 

cobbler. A drink of wine mixc'd with leinon- 
juiec, sugar, and iec, g(“n. taken through a straw : 
coll. ; trom ea. 184tt ; ex U.tS. ? short for sherrtf 
cobbler ; cf. cobbler's punch ; ja rhaps, however, 

‘ as jiatehing up the con.stitution ', W.-—2. The last 
eheep to be shorn: Australian: from ca. 1800. 
Ex the cobbler's last. Morris.—8. A ball : grafters' : 
late C. 10-20. (P. Allinghani. Cheapjnek, lOID.) 

Prob. ex cobblers (q.v.), abbr. cobblers' stalls (or 
curls), low rhyming s. 

*CObblers. Testicles (human) : c. : C. 20. 
.James (’urtis. The (hit Kid. PtaO. 

Cobblers, the. The Northam|)ton Association 
Football ('lub: sporting: late C. 10-20. 'I'he 
yeirs ('hronicle, Dec. 27, 1084, caption. ‘ (’obblcrs 
\ ield a J'oint. Poot'' and sIkk's are made in pro¬ 
fusion at Xorthampton. 

cobbler’s door, knock at the ; give the cobbler's 
knock. In sliding or, less ollen. in skating, to rap 
the ice m series of three taj»s with one foot whih' one 
moves rapidly on the other. This rapping is oci*. 
tailed the postman's knocL Dickens in Tickuicl: 
Tapers. Coll. : from ca, IS2o. 

cobbler’s marbles. Sol. lor chobra morbus, itself 
catachrestie for malignant or .\siatic cholera : fntin 
ca. I8t>0 ; ob. 

cobbler’s punch. See punch, cobbler’s. 

Cob’s body(, by). In oath.s, a coll, corruption of 
Cod's bmiy : C. 18. (O.E.D.) 

cobweb, in late (’.17 early 18, seems to have fna-n 
coll, for transparent or lliinsy : P.K. cites cobweb 
cheat, a swindler easily delected, and coljweb 
pretence. 

cobweb in the throat, have a. To feel thirsty: 
coll.: from ca. ]8.8(t.—2. Hence, cobweb throat', & 
<lry throat after drinking liquor: late ('. P» 20 ; 
ob. A. H. Daw.>on s Diet, of Slamj. iqi8. 
cocam. An oc< . form of COCUm, q.v. 
cochineal dye. Blood.- jmgilistic ; ca. J8.'>t» 
lino. ‘ ruthlart Bi-de 18.Y8 ; ‘ He would kindly 
inquire of one gentleman, “ What d'ye a.sk fora pint 
of your cochineal dye ? ” ’ I’or semantics, cf. 
bordeaux and claret. 

^k. The fxmis : n.’lO, says S.O.D., but F. Sc 
H, s example trom Beaumont A Fletcher s 8cabrou.« 
])lay, J he ( ustom of the. Country, seenis valid. 
Always S.E, but since ca. 1880 a vulg. Prob. ex 
cock, a tap. 2. A plucky tighter; hence, a coll, 
term of appreciation or address, Massinger, in 
1680, ha.s ‘ He has drawn hlooil of liim yet ; well 
done, old cock. ,{. As chief or leailcr, despite the 
coll, tang of cock of the walk, the school, etc., it ha.s, 
since 1800 in any case, lieen S.E., tlie terra arising in 
early C. 1.7.--^. A horse not intended to run or, if 
running, to win: racing; from ca. 1840; ob.— 
boxing, a cock - ■ out, senseless, as in ‘He 
knocked him a regular cock ’ or simply ‘. . . a 
cock where the term > an adv : ca. 1820-1920, 


but ob. by 1900.—6. A fictitious narrative sold as a 
broadsheet in the streets : low coll., recorded by 
Mayhew in 1851 but prob. in use as early as 1840; 
t by 1900. From ca. 18t)(t it diTivaiivcly meant any 
incredible story, as in The. Jjondon Figaro, Feb. 1, 
1870, ‘ VV'e arc disfxised to think that cocks must 
have pc'nctratcd to Eastern Missouri.’ I’rob. ex 
cock and bull story. —7. In c., abbr. Cockney, 
cockney. —8. Among printers, a cock ensues when, 
in gambling with quads, a player receives another 
chance by causing one or more of the nine pieces to 
fall, not flat as desired but, crosswise on anothiT: 
from ca. 1860, ob. by H>20.—9. Among tailors, 
from ca. 1840, a good cock is a good, a bad cock a bad 
workman, f 10. In ancient oaths, cock Hod. -J 

11. Sec old cock. -12. Sec cocks. 

cock, V. To smoke (v.t.) : (’. 19. Cf. Jiroscley. 
—2. To copulate with, but gen. in the ]mssive : low- 
coil., (\ 19-20. oh. Whcnc(‘ vbl.n., cocking, and cf. 
(with) a cock in her eye : sexually di'sirous. .8. 'ft* 
see. examine; s]H'ak of: gen. as cock it : tailors', 
from ea. 1850 ; ob.— I. See COCk it Over. 

cock. Adj. e\ the n., 8 : chief; foremost: roll.; 
from ca. 1660 ; ob. KtluTi'gc, in 77ir Man o/ .Mixie, 
‘The very cock-fool of all those fools, Sir Fojiling 
Flutter '. 

cock-a-bully. The gray (fish) : New Zealand 
coll. (— 1896). .Morri.«.. A corruption of the 
Maori name, kokopu. 

COCk-a-doodle. A ‘ donkev-droj) ’ Oj.v.) : school¬ 
boys : <-a. 1880 HHo. E.\ its ‘ high note 
COCk-a-doodle broth. Beatmi eggs m brandy and 
water: lS5t> ; very ob. (\ erv strengthening.) 

COCk-a-dOOdJe(-doO). Nursery and jocular tor a 
C(H‘k : C. 18 20. Echoic ex its crow (1578, O.E.D.) 

C0Ck-a-h00p(incorri‘ctly whoop). From ca. 16(K): 
coll., in (’. 20 S.i^. : in ('. i 7 carl\ 19, ‘ ujmui tlie high 
Ko|m*s, Hamjiant. Trarisjxirtcd ' (B.K.), but only 
predicative or lomplenientary ; ea. 18.80 it > an 
(•rdinary adj. Ex the earlier stt {the) cis'k on (the) 
hoop or, as in Shakesjieare, set cock-a hoop, whicli 
Kay explains by the jiracticc of removing the cock 
or spigot, laying it on the hoop, i.e. on the top. of a 
barrel, and then drinking the barn>l drv. 

COCk-a-loft. ‘ AfTeetedjy lofty O.E.D. : (>ol|. : 
from ea. 1860 ; ob. E.x cf)ck-loft. 

cock a snook. Sic cock snooks. 

COCk-a-wax ; oe( . cock-o-wax. A eobl.ler : ea. 
1800 .lO. Lit., a tellow working with wax. 2. 
Hence, anyone familiarly uddn s.s<‘d ; ea. 1H(>0 
1900 : coll. H., 8rd ed. E.\ cock, n., 2. Variant 
lad o(f) wax. 

cock-ale. A strong ale : ‘ pleasant drink, said to 
Im> provocative ', remarks B.E. : eoll. ; ca. 1680 
1880. Ned Ward ; (Jrose. 

cock-alley. .\lso c.-hall, -mn, -lane, -pit, and 
( ockshtre. All low eoll. : (!. 18 20, the second and 
the third Udng f, the fifth and sixth ob. Pudendum 
muliebre. 

cock-and-breeches. A sturdy boy, a small but 
Bturdy man : low coll. : from ca. 1880 ; ob. 

cock-and-bull story. In this form from l a. 17(K); 
a,H story or talc of a cock and a bull from ca. 1608 .- 
coll., iiassing ca. 1850 to S.E. At first, a long ram¬ 
bling tale, then (('. 18-20) an idle, silly or incredible 
story. John Day in Law Tricks, Sterne in Tristram 
Fhandy, Mrs. Henry Wood in Henry Ludlow. Cf. 
the Fr. coq-d-Vdne. 

♦cock and hen. A £10 note : thieves’ and low 
rhyming s. : from ca. 187b. Slang, p. 243.-2. 
fit^nce, ten ; C. 20. 13. & P.—3. (Gen. COCkemen.) 
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COCK-UP 


A pen ; rhyminpf h., <*sp. RrafUTs’ : C. 20. Philip 
Allingham, Cheapjark, 10114. 

COCk-and-hen. (Ch i), with club, occ. with house.) 
A<lj. : admitting both sexes, for the once or con- 
Htitutionally : eoll. ; from ea. 1815. Moore in Tom 
Crib's Memorial. 

cock and (by) pie !, by. A mild oath: eoll.: mid* 
C. 10 mid-10. Thaekeniy. JVrhafiH Cork, Cod \ 
pip, a JComaii (Uitholie ordinal. (().h].l).) 

COCk-and>pinch. 'j'he heaver hat afl'eeted hy 
dandies of ea. 1820 .‘10; f hy lOOO, Coll, (CoeA*ed 
haek and front aud putrlivd iij) at the sidea.) 

COCk'bawd. A man keejang a brothel : ea. 1680- 
18.‘10: low eoll. ll.E., (irose. 

COCk-biUed. With yards enaiked a.s a sign of 
mourning ; nautical : late (’. 10 20. JCowen. Cf. 
a-cock bill. 

cock-brain. A silly light headed |t<“rson : lat^ 
('. It'^ 18 ; coll. Adj., cfuk-braiucd. 

cock-catching. So- catch cocks, 
cock-chafer or -teaser. A girl or a woman jK'r- 
rnitting—and .'i^sinuiMg most ol the intimacies luit 
not the greatest ; juw coll (the latter term is far 
the eomnmner) ; r. r.. ('. 10; c t., ('. 10 20.—2. 
Also low coll. IS r the pudeudum muliebre, 

t'.ltt 20. w bile,.'{. Ill ( . f)l ca. 1 8t)0 00.it the tread¬ 
mill ; the latter (11 . 2nd ed.) i.s unhyphenated. 

cock-eye. A sipnnling-eye : reconled in 1825; 
roc/.-.c//r//. s(juinting : Bmod. 1821. Both are eoll. 
(O.Ivlk) Hence. 2. cork nje and cock njed, from ea. 
18!t5. entoked ; inaccurate; inferior. lut.. like 
a ■ 1 died ’ eye. 

cock-eyed. S'*<- cock-eye, 2. -2. Tipsv : from 

ea lt»;io. .Mauinc I.incdln, (fh ! Drjiuitth^. llk'kt. 

cock-eyed Bob. A thunderstorm off .\.W. .\us- 
tralia : Western .Vustrahan (— 1804). hene<‘ 
pearlers’(- l!t20). Morris; Bowen. A])plie<l also 

to a \ loh-nt wind stiuin off thi.s coast, as in Ion L. 
Idness, Fli/nn of tin Inland, 10:12 

cock-fighting, beat, d'o Ik- very good or delight¬ 
ful ; to excel; colk.t’ 10 20. though for«*shadowed 
in (laud(*n s Ttars oj tla < fnnrh, lti.')tt. 
cock-hall. Sec cock-alley. 

cock-hoist. .V crosN liutloi k ; late C. 18-<*arly 
I'.t : eoll. till (’. 10. then j. (irose, 2iul ed. 

cock-horse. Idated. coc kui hoop, in full .swing: 
ea. IT.-k) 1870; coll. K\ (ndc) a cock-horsc, » 
child s iniproM.scd horsi-. 

Cock Inn. The icmalc pudend : low ; C, 19~20 ; 
oh. ('f. (’upid'ft Arms ami sec COCk-alley. 

cock it I 'riierc It IS ' ; that's done it ! ; gone ! : 
lower classes' ( 1023). Manclion. 

cock it over (a }M rson). d’o ‘ boss to imjio.se on : 
eoll. ( l‘t2.‘{). .Mam hon. Ex ctH-k, n.. 3. 

cock-lane. Se^- cock-alley. (Jrose, ist ed. 
cock-linnet. A minute : rhyming s. (— lOOO). 
W are.—2. A dajijR r lad : East London ( - 1000). 
Ibid. 

cock-loft. The bead; mid-(’. 17 18; eoll. 

Fuller, 1646 (ApfKT.son). Lit., a garnd ; ef. the 
proverbial all lu.s (par is in hts ccKk-loft and garret 
and upprr storey. 

cock-maggot in a sink-hole, like a. Very annoyed 
or jieevish : proletarian eoll. (— 1887) ; Klightly ob. 
Baumann. 

cock-o-wai. S(‘<‘ cock-a-wax. 
cock one’s chest. The naval equivalent {—1009) 
of chuck a chest, q.v. W'are. 

cock one’s toes (up). To die: from ea, 1860; 
slightly ob. H., 3rd ed. Cf. the much mori' gen. 
turn up one's toes. 


cock-pimp. A eupporfed, rarely an actual, 
hu.sband to a bawd ; i.e. a harlot’s bully : late 
C. 17-18 coll. B.E. 

cock-pit, cockpit, the. A Dissenters’ meeting¬ 
house : late (J. 18-early 19. Crose, Ist ed. (at 
pantile-house). —2. The Treasury ; the Privy Coun¬ 
cil : a London coll.; from ea. 1870. Ex an old 
W'hiO'hall cAKkpit. —3. S(‘(; COCk-alley. 

cock-quean. A man concerning liiin.s(-]f unduly in 
women's affairs : either a sol. or a jocular j>erversion 
of rotquean : ca. 18.30 80. 

cock-robin. A soft, easy fellow : eoll. : from ca. 
1690; ob. B.PL ; (lro.se; Montagu W illiams, 
Leaves of a Life, 1890. 

cock-robin shop. A small printery ; printers’, 
from late 18,50’s ; ob. 11., Lst ed. 

cock-shot. Anything set up as a target ; a shoi 
thereat : eoll. : ri'sf). ea. 1840, 1880. D.PLD. 

cock-shut. Twilight (also an adj.) : roll. > S.PL 
r> dial, lieeorded in 1.598, 1594 : ‘ perhaps the 
time when j)oultry are .shut up ', iS.O.D. 

cock-shy. (.'oil.; in ('. 20 verging on and by 19.30 
Dung virtually S.E. ('oek-throwing and similar 
games: mid-C. 19 20. Mayhew.—2. A free ‘ shy ’ 
at a targ«*t : from inid-lHIlO’s.—3. The missile: 
rare and ob. : from late 1830 s.—4. The target (lit. 
or fig.): 1836.—5. A showman's eoek-shy ‘ booth 
etc.: from late 187()’8. (4.E.D.—6. cock-shying : 

see 1 and 2 : late 1870'8. O.PLD. 

cock-smitten. lOnamoured of men : low coll., 
C. 19-20. 

cock snooks or a snook. To put one's fingers 
deriHivcly tf) no.se : coll. ; late C. 19-20. 
cock-sparrow. A barrow: rhyming 8. : late 
19-2(0 J. Phillip.s, Diet, of Rhyming Slang, 
1931. 

cock-stand. Apriayhsm: a vulg. : C. 18-20. 
COCk-sneker. A toady : low coll. : C. 19 2(k 
M()‘'t ly ong.) U.S. 

cock-sure. Feeling quite certain (from ea. 1660)' 
dogmatically sure of oneself (from ea. 1756). Ck)ll. 
till ea. 1896, then S.Pk Semantics obscure: jx'r- 
haps ex the action of a rorp or water-t a j) ; j)erhapsa 
miphemism for Cod-sure (W.),—ef. cock for Cod in 
oatlH. 

cock-tail. A harlot : low eoll. ; C. 19-20, ob.— 
2. A {KTsoii of energy and promptne.sa liut not a 
‘ thoroughbred ' : from ea. 18.55 ; eoll. Ex racing 
j. —lienee, 3. a coward : eoll. ; from ca. 1860.--^. 
A wbl^ked drink of spirits, occ. wine, with bitters, 
iTushed lee. etc. : ong. (1869), F.S. ; anglicised ea. 
1876; })njnilarised in Phigland during the (J.W., 
w ben it > S. E. In senses ;> and 4, the usual sjHdling 
is ((pcl.tidl, which, in ('. 26, is the only s|x'liing of 
Hens<> 4. 

cock-tail, -tailed, adj. I'n.soldierly; guilty of 
‘ bad form ' : military, ca. 1886-1914. Either ex 
the 11 ., 2nd and ilrd senses, or ex turn cocktail, i.e. to 
cock the tail, turn, and run. 

cock-teaser. Se cock-chafer, often, as Man- 
chon (I92:i) mentions, euphemistieallv abbr. to 

cock the eye. To wink ; leer ; look incredulous 
or knowing : from ca. 1750 : coll, until ca. 18(K>, 
then IS.t). Smollett, in Peregrine Pickle, 1751, ‘ He 
. . . made wry faces, and, to use the vulgar phrase, 
cocked his eye at him.’ {Cock an eye is merely, to 
glance.) Cf. cock the nose, (S.E. for) to turn it up in 
contempt. 

cock-up. ((3f a schoolmaster or monitor) to beat; 
whence vbl.n. cocking-up : Charterhouse : C. 20. 



COCK-TJP 

cock-up. (Printers’) & superior, i.e. • superior 
letter, as the o in iV* ; from ca. 1860. 

cock (up) one’s toes. To die : e. and low ; from 
early C. 19. ‘ Fancy ’ Reynolds. 

cock won’t fight, that. That won’t do ! That’s a 
feeble story ! Tell that to the marines 1 From the 
1820’s t: f'oll. Scott, St. lioniana Well, 1824 
(E.D.D.). Ex the cock-pit. 

cockalorum, occ. cockylomm. A very confident 
little man: coll.: 1715. Often as slightly con¬ 
temptuous vocative. As adj., self-confident or 
-important: 1884 -f-. Ex coc.k, a leader (see COCk, 
n., 2, 3), pseudo-L. orum ; ef. cock-a-doodle-doo (W.). 

cockalorum (jig), hey or high. A coll, exclama¬ 
tion : from ca. 1800 ; ob. Prob. ex an old song- 
refrain.—As a schoolboys’ game (leap-frog), S.E. 

cockatoo. A small farmer : orig. in the wool 
districts and by the big squatters : from ca. 1863. 
(In C. 20, always cocky.) Australian: coll. 
Henry Kingsley in Uillyars arid Burtons, ‘ The small 
farmers contemptuously called cockatoos’. Per¬ 
haps ex the crowding of cockatoos on new-sown 
corn.—2. Also as adj.—3. In C. 20 Australian c.. a 
scout that gives warning of a policeman's approach. 

cockatoo, V. To be a (small) farmer: coll. 
(— 1890). Boldrewood. Morris. Ex n., 1. 

cockatoo fence. A fence made by a small farmer : 
Australian coll. (— 1884), Boldrewood in Mel¬ 
bourne Memories. Morris. 

cockatooer. A ‘ cockatoo ’ (sense 1): Tasmanian : 
ca. 1850-80. Morris. 

cockatrice. A harlot; a kept woman: late 
C. 16-18. Coll. Ben Jon.son in ('ynthia's Bevels; 
Marston in his most famous work. The Malcontent: 

' No courtier but has his mistress, no captain but has 
his cockatrice’; Taylor, 1630; Killigrew'.—2. A 
baby ; coll.; C. 18-i9. Kesp. ex the fascination 
of the fabulous monster's eye, and the egg from 
which it W’as fabulously hatclu'd. 

^cockchafer. See cock-chafer, 3. 
cocked hat, knock into a. To damage very con¬ 
siderably (things, persons, and fig.); coll.; from 
ca. 1850. Grig. (1833: Thornton), U.fS. An 
officer’s cocked hat could be doubled up and carried 
fiat. 

cocked-hat club. ‘ The principal cli({ue amongst 
the members of the Society of Antiquaries.’ At 
their meetings, a cocked hat lies before the presi¬ 
dent : ca. 1860-90. H., 3rd ed. 

cocker. A foreman ; tailors’ : from ca. 1860.—• 
2. A coll. Cockney term of address, dating from ca. 
1870; ob. Clarence Rook, The Hooligan Mights, 
1899. An extension (influenced by cocky, 3) of tS.E. 
cocker, a supporter of cock-fighting. 

Cocker, according to. See at according to Cocker, 
cockemen. See cock and hen, n., 3. 
cockie. See cocky, 1, 3. 

cockles’ joy. Treacle : Australian ; late C. 19- 
20. See cocky, 5. 

COCkily. In a cocky manner: coll.; from ca, 
1860. 

cockiness. Conceit; undue self-assertion : coll.: 
from early 1860’s. 

cocking. Pert; impudent: ca. 1670-1830; 
coll. The Spectator, 1711, ‘The cocking young 
fellow ’. 

cocking a chest like a half-pay admiral. Putting 
on ‘ side ’ : naval: late C. 19-20. Bowen, 
cocking-up. See cock-up. 

COCkish. ‘ Wanton, uppish, forward ’, B.E.: 
C. 16-20: coll. > S.E. ca. 1800. As = lecherous 
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it is applied gen. to women and, except in dial., it > 
ob. ca. 1860. 

cockles. (Always in pi.) Labia minora : C. 18- 
20 ; low coll. Play at hot cockles —see Northall’s 
English Folk-Rhymes —is, in addition to its S.E. 
Bense, feminam digitis subagitare ; C. 18-20, low coll., 
ob. 

cockles, cry. To be hanged : late C. 18-mid-19 : 
low. Grose, 2nd ed. Ex the gurgling of strangula¬ 
tion. 

cockles of the heart, rejoice, warm, tickle the. To 

please mightily, cheer up : coll.; from ca. 1669. 
Eachard, in his Obsermtions, 1671, ‘This contriv¬ 
ance of his did inwardly rejoice the cockles of his 
heart,.’ The S.O.D. mentions the proposed deriva¬ 
tion ex the similarity of a heart to a cockle-shell and 
that ex curdium, the zoological narat? for a cockle ; 
F. & II. refers to Lower’s once famous Tracial us de 
Cordf {A Treatise of the Heart), 1669, where the 
term cochlea is used. The first is the likeliest. 

cockloche. (Apparently ~) a foolish coxcomb: 
C, 17. ? ex Fr. coqueluche. 

cockney or Cockney, n, and adj, (One) bom in 
the city of London : 1600-f-. Coll, till ca. 18.30 and 
nearly always p(‘jorative. Orig. and until ea. 1870, 

‘ born within the sound of liow-bell B.E. Ex 
CAKkney -- a milksop, earlier a cockered, i.e. jiam- 
pered, child, a sense that develop<‘(l from (?) c(s-k s 
eggs, small eggs. The full history of tlus fascinating 
word has not yet been w’ritti'n, but sw esj). O.E.O , 
Sir James Murray in J'lie Academy of .May lo, 1890 ; 
also W. and Grose, P. For an aci'oiinl of (Jockiicv 
‘ dialect see Slang, j)p, 149 59. See als») ‘ ('ocknoy 
speech ’ in Addenda. 

Cockney-shire. London: C. 19-20, ob.; coll. 
Cockoolu. See mounseer. 

cockpit mess. Eating oiu 's meals in tiic cockpit 
with a marine sentry at hand—a punishment in the 
old training ship Britannia : naval : late ('. 19- 
early 20. Bowen. 

cockroach. A very small pearl-lirthing boat : 
pearl-fishers’ (— 1935). Jk-caiise eockroach-in- 
fest<‘(I. 

cockroaches, get. See box the Jesuit, 
cocks. (In trade, applied to) anything tictiUous : 
ca. 1860-1910. Ex cocC n., 6.—2. ib nee, <'sp., <*on- 
coctions : pharmaceutists' (—1909). Ware.—3. 
At (diarterhouse (school), a gen. lavatory : from ca. 
1860 ; ob. Ex the ta}>s over th(‘ w aslj-lmwls. See 
esp. A. H. T(xl, (lharlerhousc, 

cock’s egg, give one a. To .send on a fool's 1 ‘rrand, 
esp. on April the First, ('oil. : rare before <19, 
and ob. in (k 20. Cf. pigeon's rnilk, strap oil, and 
stH* All Fools' Day in Words f 
cock’s tooth and head-ache, I live at the sign of 
the. A late (!. 18-<}arly 19 c.p. answer to an im¬ 
pertinent inquiry where one lives. (Jrose, 3rd (*d, 
Ccxtkshire. See cock-alley, 
cocksy, coxy. Pert; impudent; bumptious ; 
1825 : (mostly schoollwys’) roll.; in C. 20 S.E. Ex 
cocky after tricksy. For second spelling, cf. coxcomb 
ex cock's-comb. 
cocktail. See cock-tail. 

cocky. An endearment: coll. : from ca. 1680; 
ob., except among Canadians and Cockni'ys. Ex 
(old) cock. —2. Adj., very pert; saueity imjuident; 
over-confident: 1768 : coll. (cf. cocking). Hughes 
in Tom Broum's School-Days, ‘ It swms so cocky in 
me to be advising you.’—3. A low coll, form of 
address, ex cock, and presumably a chance-revival 
of cocky as an endearment : from ca. 1850. — 4 . 
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Brisk, active, as applied to the money market: 
Stock Exchange, ca. 1860-1910.—6. Abbr. cockatoo^ 
q.v., a small farmer in Australia : from ca. 1880 
(Sala speaks of it in 1887) and very gen., often non- 
pejorative, in C. 20. 
oockylorum. See oockalorom. 

COCkyoUy bird. Dear little bird : nursery and pet 
term (coll.): from ca. 1830. 
cocky^s joy. See cookies^ joy. 
coco-nut (here, as in S.K., erroneously cocoa-nut); 
sol., coker-nut. The head : mainly boxing : from 
ca. 1830. Ainsworth. Cf. 6oco, q.v., and U.S. 
coc.o{a). 

cocoa for coco dates from an error in Johnson’s 
Diet. ; moreover, as used for the earlier cacao, 
coccxi was orig. (C. 18) erroneous. W.—2. A 
schoolboys’ perversion of toko, q.v. : late C. 19- 
early 20. Ware. 

*COCOa. To say ; say so : c. rhyming s. : C. 20. 
James Curtis, '/'he (/ilt Kid, 1936, ‘ I hhould cocoa.’ 

coco( a )-nut, have no milk in the. To lac k brains ; 
to Ik* .silly, even mad. f'rom ca. 1850. »See COCO- 
nut. 

coco(a)-nut, that accounts for the milk in the. A 

c.p. rejoinder on tir.st hearing a thing cxjjlained : ca. 
1800-1910. Ex ‘ a clever but not very moral 
story 11., 5th cd. See COCO-nut. 

cocum(-am), cokum, kocum. Ability, shrewd¬ 
ness. cleveriK'Ss . that which is seemly, right, cor¬ 
rect ; luck, advantage: rather low (— 1851). 
AMayhew in JAnulon Ijabovr ; The Flipjnty Flop 
YouK(j Man, a ballad, ca. 1886.—2. A sliding scale 
of prolit : (nibbshers’. ca. 1870-1914. Ex Yiddish 
c. L(h h* in. V i.sddiu. ('f. : 

COCUm, fight or play. To be cunning, wary, art¬ 
ful, e.sp. il illicitly; from late 1830'8. Brandon, 
1839 ; 11, l.st ed. Likewi.se, have cociim, to have 
luck or an advantage ; Ik* sure to succeed. Berhajis 
cognaU* with (ler. tjucken, to jK^ep or pry into ; but 
see jireceding entry. 

cod. The scrotum : from M.E. ; S.K., but in 
(’. 19-20 a vulg. Ex O.E., aM.E., JS.E. and dial, 
sense, a |xk 1.- -2. In jil., a sol. for U*sticles : al.so 
from aM.E. —3. In c., a purse ; whence ccxl of money 
a large sum : late C. 17-early 19. B.E.--4. A 

fool : Irom ca. 1690 ; ob. IVrhajis ex Cixi's head, 
al.so a fool : B.E. has both.—5. A friend, a ‘ pal ’ : 
trom ■ 1690. B.E. giving ‘an honest Cod. a tru.sty 

Friend ’. .Abbr. codhu{(j), says F. & H. wuth rca>on. 
—6. (Often us c<>dd) a jH*n.Moner of the Charterhouse ; 
(’harterhou.se, ca. 1820 1905. Thackeray in The 
yeu'conus. Perhaps ex cot/ycr.--7. A drunkard ; a 
•Irmking bout: tailors’ (— 1909). Wan?. Cl. n., 
4, and ((hI, v., 2. 

cod, v. To chuff; hoax; humbug; play the 
fool ; v.t. and i. : from ca. 1870. H., 5th ed. 

Ex cod., n., 4.- - 2. To go on a drinking or a womanis¬ 
ing spree : tailors’ ; from ca. 1870 ; ob.—3. In 
C. 18 c., to cheat. 

cod, on the. Drinking heavily : tailors’ ; late 
C. 19-20. (’f. ((hI, n., 7. 

OOd-banger. A gorgeously arraycil sailor: Bil¬ 
lingsgate (— 1909). Ware. Cod are banged on the 
head when wanted for market. 

cod-hauler. A ship, or a man, from Newfound¬ 
land : nautical: mid-C. 19-20. Bowen. Ex the 
fisheries there. 

OOd-heids. Ikiots (or shoes) burst at the toes: 
Glasgow proletarian (— 1934). 

ood-piecc or collar P, do they bite in the (with slight 
variations). ‘ A jocular attack on a patient angler 


by watermen, &c.’, Groise, Ist ed.: a mid-C. 18- 
early 19 c.p. Cod{-)piece : fore-flap of a man’s 
breeches, C. 16-18. 

Cod Preserves, the. The Atlantic Ocean: 
nautical: from ca. 1840 ; ob. 

cod-whanger. A man engaged in fish-curing in 
Newfoundland : nautical : laU* C. 19-20. Bowen. 
Cf. cod-hauler. 

coddam, coddem, coddom. A public-house and 
extremely elementary guessing-garne played with a 
coin or a button : from ca. 1880; coll. I.e. 
cod 'em. 

COdder. One very fond of hoaxing or chaffing : 
from ca. 1860. Ex cod, v., 1. 

codding, vbl.n. Chaff, humbug ; fooling ; non¬ 
sense : from ca. 1860. 

coddle. One who is coddled or who coddles him¬ 
self ; coil. ; (— 1830, when used by) Miss Mitford in 
Our Village. O.E.D. 

coddom. See coddam. 

COddy. ‘ A tenqiorary foreman over a steve¬ 
dore’s employees ’ : nautical : late C. 19-20. 
Bowen. He ‘ cods ’ 'em along. 

coddy-moddy. A young gull : nautical: mid- 
C. 19-20. Bowen. 

COdge. A repair; to repair; tailors’ (— 1935). 
Much earlier in dial.; jK*rhaps a perversion of 
botch . 

codger ; occ. coger. (Whirasically Ijejorative of) 
an old man : low coll. : 1756. Gcii. with old, as in 
(Elman’s Folly Honeycomh, ‘ A clear coast, I find. 
The old codger's gone, and has locked me up with 
his daughter ’ ; Smollett ; Barham.—2. During the 
approximate jeriod 183{.>-J9IKi, u occ. - a fellow, 
a chap. Dickens. ? ex cadger. 

codling. A raw youth: ca. 16(X)-1750 ; col). In 
late C. 18--carly 19 (cf. C. 19-20 ob. pippin), a 
familiar term of address ; an endearment. 

codocity. Gullibility: printers': 1874; ob. 
Ware. Ex cod, n., 4, and v., 1. 

Codrington^s Manors; Mostyn's Hunting Dis¬ 
trict ; Somerset Range. ‘ The tliree jmeks of hounds 
I’ontiguou.s to Oxford ' : Oxford University : ca. 
182(4-40. Egan’s Grose. 

cods. See cod, n., 2.—2. (Gf. bollocks, q.v.) A 
curate : mid-C’. 18-K*arly 19 low. Gro.se, Ist ed. 
Often as cods the curate. —3. The Bookseller, Nov, 4, 
1871 : ‘ The Cods and Hooks were* the Whigs and 
Tories of Dutch William's land.'—4. With variant 
cod's ; a mid-C. 16-<*arly 18 jK*rversion or corruption 
of Cod's. 

cods’ eyes and bath-water. Tapioca pudding: 
Charterhouse : C'. 20. 

COd's-head. A fool: ca. 1560-1850. (Duntonin 
his ironically titled Ladies' Viet., 1694.) In mid- 
C. 19-20 (ob.), as cod's-heMd and shoulders. Both 
forms arc coll. Perhaps the source of cod = a fool. 

cod’s head and mackerel taili, with). A sailing 

ship with the greatest beam well l^orward : nautical ; 
mid-C. 19-20; ob. Bowen, 
cod’s opera. A smoking conc'ert : tailors'; C. 20. 
*coe. iStK? CO, 1. 

ccelebacy. Incorrect for rcOFury : C. 17. O.E.D. 
Cf. Ctrlo- for ccelo-. 

*COfe. An early variant of cove, q.v. (E.g. in 
B.E.) Likewise coff: C. 16. 

OOflee-and-b. Coffw* and brandy : niglit- 

taverns’: 1880; ob. Ware. 

OOflee-COlODI. (Applied to tKjrsons) of mixed 
parentage: Anglo-Indian coll. (— 1886). Yule & 
Burnell. Cf. annas of dark blood, q.v. 
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COffee-honse. The pudendum muliebre: low: 
late C. 18-19. Ex the popularity of coffec-housoa 
in late C. 17-18.—2. A water-closet {variant coffee- 
shop) : late C. 18-20, ob. Grose, 3rd ed. 

coffee-house, -houser, -housing. To gossip dur¬ 
ing a fox-hunt, esp. while the huntsmen wait for 
hounds to draw a covert; one who does this ; the 
act of doing this: sporting: from oa. 1875. 
Hawley Smart, in Flay or Pay, eh. iv, 1878, spt'ak- 
ing of horses: ‘. . . A hack, just good enough to do 
a bit of coffee-housing occasionally F. H.; 
O.E.D. (Sup.). 

COffee-miJd. The mouth : ca. 1800-70. Mon- 
crieff, ‘ Come, come, silence your coffee-mill,’—2. A 
marine engine : nautical : late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

coffee-milling, vbl.n. ‘ Grinding ’, working hard. 
Ihckens, 18.37. Aytoun & Martin’s ‘ eoffee-milling 
care and sorrow ’ illustrates c.-vi. as a v., to thumb 
one’s nose at. Both ca. 1830-1900. 

coffee-pot. One of the former small taTik-engines 
of the Midland Railway : ruilwaymen's ; late 
C. 19-20;ob. 

coffee royal. ‘ The first mug of coffee in the 
morning under sail ’ : nautical : late C. 19-20. 
Bowen. 

Coffee Ship, the. H.M.S. Falrigh : naval : early 
C. 19. Ca[)tain Tryon, who ptTished in the Victoria, 
e8tablish(‘d a canteen on board. (Bowen.) 
coffee-shop. See coffee-house, 2. 
coffee-whack. S(‘e whack, n., last sen.se. 

♦coflSn, the. A largt^ box when'in. und<T a t.ar- 
paulin, an outcast may sleep : g<'n. ])riee, lourjKUice. 
Post-War c. Orwell, 

coffin-brig. An overw(‘ighted 10 gun brig: 
naval : early C. 19.- -2. Hence, any un.seaw’orthy 
vessel : mid-C. 19-<'arly 20, Likewi.se, Bowen. 

coffin-nail. A cigarette: from ca, 1885; in 
G.W. and after, occ. nail. Often in form of c.p., 
another nail in one's roflin. (’f. gasper. 

coffins. The Funeral f’urnishing Company’s 
shares : ca. 1880-1915 : Stock Exchange. 

*COg. Money ; esp. a piece of money : C. 10- 
mid-18 c., mostly game.sters’. 

cog, V, To cheat, wheedle ; beg : C. lfi-mid-19. 
Orig. (‘ither dicing s. or gen. coll. : cf. B.K.’s cog a 
dinner, ‘ to wheedle a Spark out of a dinner The 
S.O.D., like the O.E.lJ., considers wholly S.E. 
Perhaps ex cog, a wdieel.—2. Hence, v.i., to cheat 
by copying from another : Scottish Public-Schools’ : 
mid-C. 19-early 20.—3. V.i., to agree well with 
another, as cog w ith cog : C. 19 ; coll. (Running 
like cogs.)—4. ‘In school slang, to cha.stise by 
sundry bumpings or “ coggings ” on the posteriors 
for delinquencies at certain games,’ E.D.D., 
1898. 

cog over. To crib from another’s book : school¬ 
boys’, C. 19. Cf. cog, V., 2. 
coger. See codger.—cogey. See coguey. 

COggage ; COggidge. Pajier ; w riling pajier ; a 
newspaper : Regular Army coll. : mid-C. 19- 20. 
F. & Gibbons. Ex Hindustani kaghaz. 

cogging, the cogging of dice, may orig. {— 1532) 
have been c. or low s. G. Harvey in Four Letters. 

*COginan. A beggar pretending to be a ship¬ 
wrecked sailor : c. : C. 19. Bowen. 

cognomen. A name: sol,; from ca. 1850. A 
corruption of S.E. 8en^e8. 

cogue (occ. cog) the nose. To take, hot, a good 
strong drink : nautical; C. 19-20; ob. Ex. cogue, 
to drink brandy, drink drams, 
coguey. Drunk: ca. 1820-60. ‘Jon Bee’, 


1823. Ex cogue, a dram. It is recorded in Staf¬ 
fordshire dial., as cogy, in 1816 : E.D.D. 

coif. Incorrect w h(Ui used for quaich, a cup, 
O.E.D. 

COigne. Money : printers’ (— 1909), Ware, 
‘ A play upon coin and coigne or com, or quoin, a 
wedge ’. 

coil up one’s cables or ropes, d’o die : nautii al: 
mid-C. 19 2t>, Bowen ; F, »S: Gibbons. Ex slip 
one's cable. 

coin, post the. (Cf. post the coal.) To d('l)osit 
money for a match : for a In-t : sp(»rting. ca. 1849- 
1909. 

coin money. To make money both easdy and 
quickly : from ca. J 860 : ('olJ. Cf. ; 

COiny. Rich : coll. : from ca, 1890. Cf. jire- 
cedinp^ and tinny. (O.E.D Sup.) 

’•'coke. Cocaine : c. and low ; orig. I’.S. (ca. 
1910), anglicised ca. 1920. Esp. in Edgar W allace s 
novels. Hence, roA'Cf/. a coc-aiiK'-aildicl : anglicistsl, 
as e., ea. 1920. E.g. in John (F Brandon, 77o' Oio- 
Minute Murder, 19:14. 

coke, V. Catachrc.slic when applied to w'ood : 
C. 19 20. O.E.D. 

coke, go and eat. Oh, run away ! Pt'jorutne 
coll.: ea. 1870 1920. F. & H. < Jte.s a.s a variant, 
go and sh*t cinders. 

Coke upon Littleton. A mixed drink of l)rand\ 
and text (a red Sjianish wine) : ca I^x 

the famous legal text-book. (O I’M) ) 

■^COker. A lie: ea. 1670 18,30; (. > low s. 

Coles, 1676; B.E. : Gro.se ( eanlktr, q.v ). Ct 
caulker, corker: undidermincd cognntc':.- 2 < ’ 19 20 
Bol. for coco, c.sj), in cokt r nut. 

coker-nut. See coco-nut. 2 In p].. ' \\711 

dcvelojHul fcmiiiiiK' lirca.st.^ ' : low London ( -- 
\\’are. 

cokes. A fool, a simjtlfton , ca. 1560 170*'. 
B.E. indicates that the term was first iisisl at 
Bartholomew Fair and in jiliiv'', it is alnid.^i cci- 
tainly (despite O.E.J).) either s. or coll., otiL’ ai 
least. IVrhajKs ex cockney. 

“•■cokey. See coke, n. 

COkum. An occ. variant of covnm, q v. 
col. A Purlyarcc form oi coh, or coal, money . 
set' coir. 

COlcher ; occ. colsher. A heavy fall ; t\-,p, come a 
colcher •. dial. (— 1888) >, by 1893, eoll. G.E.D. 

Ex dial, colch, calsh, a lall. 

(Colchester,) weaver’s beef (of). S{»rats oil., 
mainly Essex : rnid-C:. 17 rnid-19. Fuller, 1662; 
J. G. Nall, 1866. (AjqxTSon.) 

Colchester clock. A large, coarse oyster . lioni 
cu. 1850 ; ob. A Londonism, 

colco pari P How much, wdiat price ? : among 
British soldiers on the Salonika Front : 1915-18. 
Direct ex Bulgarian. (F. & Gibbons.) 

cold. Ignorant: from ca. 1920, Will Scott, in 
The Humorist, Feb. 10, 1934 : ‘ Vou don’t want to 
start cold.’ Ex the di.sadvantage implied in cold, 
have a person, q.v. 

cold, have a bad. To lie in debt. A very bad cold 
indicates a rent-unpaid departure : ca. 1850-1920. 
Mostly a Londonism.—2. Gen., however, is the 
sense, to have gonorrhena : C. 19-20. 

cold, have or have got (a person). To have him 
at one’s merey or badly iM^aten : C. 20. Rrob, ox U.S. 

cold, leave. To fail t<> impress or convince or 
plcaae : coll. : C. 20. ‘ My dear fellow, that leaves 

me cold.’ Cf. the Fr. cela me laisae froid (F. & Gib¬ 
bons). 
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cold, leave out in the. To ni'glect (a [kthor) ; t« 
ignore liim : from ca. 1800 : coll, l-t l>y 1800, *S.K. 

cold, the matter will keep. The matter may rent 
without harm or los8 : coll. ; ca. lOlKJ 18(K>. B.K. 

cold at that, you will catch. A c.p. or proverbial 
form of advice or warning to dc'siHt: coll. : mid- 
0. 18-carly 10. (iro.se, llnd ed. 

cold blood. A house with an ofT-licimoe only : 
irom ca, 1858 («)b.) : licensed vietualh'rs’ and publie- 
hoUHes’. H., L'nd ed. 

cold-blooded. (Ol a jM'rson) having a slow circu¬ 
lation : coJl. ( 181)‘{). O.K.I). 

cold blow. See bloW, n., 8. Sfieeilically, the ('old 
liUnr is Kiiston : taxi drivers' ; (20. (The Kven- 
XTnj .Vn/'.s'. .fail. 20, lOdti.) 

cold burning. .A private Jmnishnu'nt by the 
pouring ol water down a man’s npransed arm so that 
it comes out at his breeche.s-kfiee.s : rnid-t’. 18— 
early 10 ; military (rank and file). (Irose, l.st <‘<1. 

cold by lying in bed barefoot, he tor she) caught. 

A mid ('. IS eail\ Id e.p applied to a jKTson lussv 
about his health, tlrose, 2nd ed. 

COld-Canvass. ‘ hnaking m with just your \i-it 
irig-canl He^t tiling to do i.s to use your intros, 
tirst, and lca\t the cold eunvas.s until vou've hmnd 
yonr feet, .Michael Harn.son in SjtrnKi in 'Tartarus, 
1!».‘{5 : insurance ,s. verging on etdl. : (20. 

cold coffee. A hoax: Oxford rniver''if v, ea. 
IMiO Idlo. II, drd ed li<'eau''e cold eoffee is, 
exci'pt in \erv hoi weather, a poor drink. 2. Had 
luck; mistorlune: from eu. 1 SOO , oh. Il.,!{rdcd. 
\'ariant, told (ji‘u>l 5. ,\ snub or other unkindnes.s 
in return for a pridb red kindnes.>, : nautical, then 
gen.: from (a. JsTO: ob II.. 5th ed. 4. lieer : 
artisans': eu. 1S74 i;>2o Ware 

cold comfort. .Anicles that, sent out on sale or 
return, or on ap[troval. arc rctuiiicd : tradt'.smcn's : 
from ca iSTo. 

cold cook. -Vti nmiertaker : from thi* 1720’s. 
(iros*-. 17s.'>. 11., isfto. W'hcmc 

cold cook's shop or cookshop. .A.n undertaker .s 
pr( mls(■^ ; trom • a. 185(1. 

cold cream, ton - trom ca. JHbO. The ('owtr 
Ahnuiuiek, 1M*4 <’f. erunn of tht ruUey. 

Cold Creams, the. The (’oldstrcam Guards: 
mditary ( - I'.tod) W arc. 

cold enough . . . Si c brass monkey, 
cold feet, get or have (got). To l«M-omc. to l>c, 
ili^x iuiragcd. atraid . c<dl. : 1904 (().K.1>. Suj).). 

The 1’ ^ cohi foot* t ha.s not ‘ caught on ’ in England. 

cold four. Interior Ikht (Jour ale): puhlic- 
houscv ( 1 iMIp 1 . W aie 

cold iron. swoid : coll., ca. ItKK^ 1800. B.K., 

who adds : ‘ I>cri.sory E<Tiphra.si.s ’. 

cold meat. A corfisc : Imm ca, 1780. Gro.se, 
2n<l cd. ; Moore, in 1819, * (.’()ld meat for the 
Growiier 

cold-meat box. A eotlin : from ea. 1820. * Tho 

Ibteher ’ in 7’/o Sportiufj Times, Aug. 5, 1881b 
cold-meat cart. A hearst' ; ? earlit r than ‘ Peter 
Coreoian ’ Keyiiolds in The Fancy, 1820. Gf. : 

cold meat of one, make. To kill: prol*. from ca. 
1820 (ef. jireeeding entry). Diekens, in Pickudek, 
eau.ses a game k<s‘|M‘r to say to a had shot, ‘ I in 
damned if you won t make cold meat of some ofus ! ’ 
Gf. eoitk onFs yoose. 

cold-meat ticket. An identity disc: military: 
O.Wb (B. A- P. ; E. ct Gihhons.) Because it served 
to identify the eorp.se. 

cold-meat train. Any train filying to a eemeterv : 
from ca. 1800.—2. Also, however, the last train by 


which olTiccrB can return to Aldershot in time for 
their morning duties : from ca. 1870. H., 5th cd.; 

It. M. Jephson in The. (Hrl He Left Jkhind Him, 
1876. ProfKTly a goods train, it pulled one ad hoc 
carriage, eallcd the larky subaltern. 

cold north-wester. A bucket ofsea-w^ater fKiured 
over a new' hand, hy way of initiation : sailing 
shijis’; mid-C. 19-20; ob. liowen. 

cold pickles. A corjwe : medical students' ; from 
ca. 1840. 

cold pie (pye). See choking pie. 

cold pig. The ‘ empties ’, i.e. empty packing- 
eases, returned by rail to wholesale houses : eorn- 
inereial travellers', from ca. 1870; oh.-—2. In c., a 
corpse (cf. cold meat) ; a jxTson roblx‘d of hns 
clothes : from ea. 1850. 

cold pig, V. From ea. 1890 : coll. Same mean¬ 
ing as : 

cold pig, give. To awaken by sluicing with cold 
water or in' pulling off the bed-clothes : s. pa^sing to 
<(dl. Grose, 2nd ed. ; d. K. Planehe ; Thackeray. 
From ca. 1750 in this form (now ob.) ; but frt>m ca. 
1600 1750, the form is (jire a cold pie : see choking 
pie. 

cold shivers, the. A fit of trembling: roll.; 
from ea. 1840. 

cold shoulder of mutton. A mid-Victonan s. 
variant ol the S.E. cold shoulder in its fig. scrisi*. 

cold storage. Gells ; Jinson . low and military : 
C. 20. B. & J’. 

cold tea. Brandy : a coll, of ca. 1690 1820. 
B.E. (Esp among women.) Al.so ser* tea. 

cold tongue. A senior's lecture or long rejin- 
mand : naval: ca. JK4t>-1900. Bowen. 

cold-water army. 'J’lie gem-rality of teetotallers; 
coll.: from ca. 1870 ; ob. Vi. u'atcr-u'utjyon. 

cold without. Syiirits mixed with cold water 
without sugar: coll.; from ('a. 1820. Barham; 
Bulwer Jn'tton, iSo.'l, ‘1 laugh at fame. Eaiiic, 
sir ' not worth a gl!»''S of cold without.' 

Coldstreamers. The ('oldstream Guard.s : from 
ea. ItlTti: coll. MTging on S.E. (O.E.lb Sup.) Cf. 
A nil I Sfcundus ('lub, (j.v. 

•cole, much more frequent than coal, though the 
latter (money eoal the fuel of lif(‘) is prob. 
corna-t, IS money collectively ; there i.s no pi. 
From ca. 1670 ; it was c. until ea. 1790; in G. 20 
rarely used t'xcept among t'oekneys and soldiers, 
and at no time has it been ajiplied to “ futures " 
such as bills, promissory note.s, bonds. Head, 
H)7.'{ ; Grose. (For alternative etyniologie>, see 
COliander and cf. cabbayc, n., 1, for cole cabbage ; 
jM)ssibly ex foreigiKTs' jironunciation of gold as gbl.) 

*C0le, tip the. Haml over money : c. then low : 
ca. 16()(t 1830. A G. 18 20 variant is post the cole 
(ccstl) or the com. 

(cole-prophet, tbougli in Awdelcv, is S.E. : see 
c.sp. ApjHTson.] 

cole (gen. coal) up ! Tbey'n? paying out : ; 
there's a jiay-parade ! : military : late C. 19-20. 
B. & P. Ex cole. 

COllabi(a)S. A wnter-closet at Trinity College, 
Dublin : from ea. 1820. Latinised Jri.4i. 

♦coliander or coriander (-seed or seeds). Money: 
c.; from ca. 1090. B.E. Pos.sibly the orig. form of 
coif, q.v. 

Colinderies. The (Jolonial and Indian Exhibition 
held in Ixindon in 1881). A fairly gen. term. 
Current only in late 1886, 1887, and for a year or 
two latiT. Prob. suggested by the telegrapluo 
address, VoUnd. Ware. 
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"^COll. A C. 18 variant of cuU : o. Harper, 1724, 
‘ I Frisky Moll, with my rum coll.'—2. College ale : 
1726, Amherst; f by 1800. O.E.D.—3. College: 
schoolboys’: late C. 19-20. Collinson. Also as 
adj., e.g. in coil-chap. 

COllah carriage. A railway carriage filled with 
women : nigger minstrels’ : oa. 1880-iy(K>. Ware, 
* Collah being Yiddish for young girls 
collapse. To ‘ cave in ’ ; suddenly lose courage : 
ooll.: from ca. 1860. 

■‘collar, n. See collar and cuff. Philip Ailing- 
ham, Cheapjack^ 1934. 

collar, V. To appropriate ; steal; 17tK>. Leman 
Rede in Sixteen-String Jack; Dickens in Bleak 
House. —2. To seize: from early C. 17: coll, till 
ca. 1680, then S.E. though somewhat loose and 
undignified. 

collar, against the. (Woiking) against difficulties 
—or the grain: from ca. IH.IO ; coll, till ca. 1890, 
then S.E. 

collar, in ; out of. In : out of.- emjdovment. 
Coll. ; from ca. 1850. Ex the stable. 

collar, put to the pio of the. Driven to ex¬ 
tremities ; at the end of one’s resources. A coll, 
phrase ex hard-pulling horses ; ca. 1850-1910. 

*COllar and cuff. An etlcminate ; e.. and—<'sp. 
among grafters—>low : from ca. 1920. Phili]) 
Allingham, Cheapjack, 19,34. Rhyming s. on puff, 
n., 2. Often abbr. to collar. 

collar and elbow, n. The Cornwall and Devon 
btyle of wrestling ; coll. : from ca. 1820. 

collar-day. Execution day : late C. 18~early 19; 
low. Grose, 2nd ed. Ex the hangman’s noo.se. 

collar (or get) the big bird. To be hissed: 
theatrical: from ca. 1840 ; oi). 

collar-work. Severe, laborious work ; coll, from 
ca. 1870; in C. 20, S.E. Ex an uphill pull—all 
collar work—for horses. 

collared. Unable to play one's normal game ; 

‘ funky ’ : C. 19-20, mostly gaming. 

collared up. Kept hard at work, close to busi¬ 
ness : coll. ; from ca. 1850 : ob. 

collarology. The discus.sion, by tailors, of coat- 
collars : tailors’ jocular coll. : 1928, The T ailor and 
Cutter^ Nov. 29. Cf. shouldology, deeveology. 

COlleckerS, collekers. Terminal examinations 
with interviews: Oxford, from ca. 1895. Ex 
collections. 

colle'ct. ‘ A gathering (in line) for an official 
purpose ’ : Bootham School: late C. 19-20. 
Anon., Did. of Bootham Slang, 1925. 

collect, V. To retrieve (objects) from a place : 
coU.: 1875. O.E.D. (Sup.).—2. Hence, to call for 
a person and then proceed with him : C. 20 coll. 

* I’ll collect you at Selfridge’s and we’ll tea at the 
Corner House.’—3. ’V’.i. and v.t., to receive (some¬ 
thing as) one’s deserts: Australian (—1916). 
C. J. Dennis.—4. To receive one’s salary or wages : 
coil.: from ca. 1920. 

collector. A highwayman ; occ., a footpad ; late 
C. 18-early 19. Grose, Ist od. 

^college. A prison : this gen. sense arose ca. 1720, 
the orig. sense (C. 17) being Newgate, as indeed it 
Tomained until ca. 1800, when, too, from o. the term 
> low 8. ‘ Velcome to the college, gen’l’mem,’ says 

Sam Weller in Dickens.—2. (Often preceded by 
New) the Royal Exchange: late C. 17-18: c. 
B.E. — 3. (Gen. the COUege.) The workhouse: 
poor people’s : late C. 19-20. Ware. 

^College, King^t. See Kug's College, 
college, Iadie8\ A brothel: C. IB-early 19 ; low. 


^college chum, collegian, collegiate. The first. 
C. 19 and not very gen. ; the second, C. 19 20, as in 
Dickens ; the third, the commonest, from ca. 1660 : 
the first and the third were c. before they > low s.: 
A prisoner (orig. of Newgate, the (Sty College). —2. 
(Only collegiate.) A shopkeeper to a prison ; c. : 
late C. 17-carly 19. B.E. ; Grose. 

*COllege-COVe. A turnkey: c. (— 1823); t hv 
1890. Egan’s Grose. See college, 1. 

colleger. The square cap worn at umversiticH : 
the mortar-l>oard. Universily and Public School: 
from ca. 1880. Cf. the S.E. senses. 

collegers. See colleckers.—collegian, ♦colle¬ 
giate. See college chum.—collek(k)ers. See col¬ 
leckers. 

colli-mollie. See colly-moUy. 
collie shangle. A quarn l ; Society : 1884. 

Popularised by Queiui V’ietoria cx Scotch. 

colligence. Incorrect for t eoUiganrc : ('. 17. 

O.E.D. 

Collins. A letter of thanks stuit by dcpartc<l 
puc^t tt> hoKtess : 1994 : coll. ' by 1939, S.E. Ex 
the ('ollins of Jane .'\ust(‘n'K Bntlr and Prejudice. 
O.KD. (Sup.) Cf. bread nnd bntter. 

collogue. To ctinlabulate : from ca. 1819 (\'aux, 
1812: Scott, 1811): I'oll., p‘rba[).s wbim^it al. 'I'he 
earlu'st sense, to wlu'cdle or flatter, v.i. ami v.tmay 
po.ssibly be eoll.—it i.s hard to Ik* dogmatic with 
C. 16-17 words—as Nasht' s and Rochester s u.sage 
and B.E.’s recording seem to imlieatc. ? ex (Jr. 
Aoyov, a word, milucneed by collogue (or (udloquy) 
and colleague. 

COUoquials. Familiar conversation: .Sov lety ; 
ca. 1899-1919. Ware. 

colly-molly; colli-mollie. Melaruluily. of winch 
it is a (A 17 jocular pTvcrsion. Xare.s. ('f. 
solern{on)eholy . 

CoUy-wobbles. A Stoinach-aclu' : (ol). . from ea. 
1820. Egans Oro.se, 1823; ‘Cuthbert, Bede . 
Ex colie. Cf, the Australian u'obbb.s, a eattlc- 
disease from eating palm-leaves. 

Colney Hatch. A mate h : rhyming s. : late 
C. 19-20. B. & P. 

Colonel, the. Abbr. Colond Boget/ (golfj ; coll. : 

C. 20. 

Colonel Grogg. Walter Scott ; ‘ so called by his 
youthful associates ’ (Dawson). Ex hia martial 
tastes. 

Colonel Peerless’s Light Infantry. N.Z. soldiers 
working at the base at Etaples : Now Zealand 
military : latter half of G.W. Ex Colonel ]*eerle.ss, 
the medical officer in charge. 

Colonial goose. ‘ A boned leg of mutton stuffi'd 
with sage and onions ’ : Australian (— 1898) ; ob. 
Morris. Ex predominance of mutton a.s bushman’s 
diet. 

Colonial oath !, my. An Australian variant (late 
C. 19 -20) of rny oath !, q.v. at oath !, my. Cf. Henry 
Lawson's story, ‘ His Colonial Oath ’, in While the 
BJly Boils, 2nd series. 

Colonies, the. Australia and Now Zealand: 
Merchant Servic>e coll.: C. 19-20; slightly ob. 
Bowen. 

colory. See colonry. 

colosh. Golosh : a. 19- 20 sol. or m(‘orrect- 
ness. 

colonr. A coloured handkerchief: sportir.g, 
chiefly boxing : from ca. 184(>; ob. Adumbrated 
in Pierce Egan ; May how. 

colonr-cheft. A locker for signal-flags: naval 
coll.: C. 19. Bowen. 
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colour, off. Exhausted; debilitated; indisposed : 
from ca. 1800 ; coll. 

colour of a person’s money, see the. To sec his 

money ; esp., to l)e paid. Coll.; from ca. 1710. 
I>ickcn8. (O.E.l).) 

colour one’s or the meerschaum. To > red-fated 
throuj^h drink : from ca. 1850 ; ob. 

colour with, take. Ostensibly to ally oneself 
with : from ca. 1700 ; coll. > S.E. > f* 
coloured on the card. With a jockey’s colours 
iriserUid on a Hj)ecifi( -raco card : racing ; from ca. 
1870; t. 

COlOUry ; occ. colory. Coloured ; two-coloured : 
coll. ; from ca. 1850. C. Bronte. (().E.D.>--2. 
Hence of such colour as shows g(X)d quality : 
commercial coll.: from ca. 1880. Ibid. 

♦colquarron. The neck : lato C. 17-early 19 c. 
B.K. I’rob. Fr. ro/, neck -f c. guarron, body, 
colsher. Scr* colcher. 

colt. A barrister attending on a serjeant-at-law 
at his induction (1705) : legal, t- (kS.O.D.)—2. A 
life-preserver, a ‘ neddy ’ (q.v.) ; a weafjon affected 
by tliiev('.s and law-kee[)er8 : c. and low ; from ca. 
1850.—11. In a man (esp. an inn-kt'ept'r) that hires 
horses to highwaymen, thieves or burglars (B.E.) ; 
also, 4, a lad newly initiated into roguery : late 
('. 17-early 19.--5. One acting as a juryman for the 
hrst tinu' : ra. 1800-90. il., 5rd cd.—0. A pro- 
fesHioiui] cncket«‘r in his first season ; coll. ; from 
ca. IHTO. K.\ colt in bowls. 

colt, V. To make a ru'wcomer pay his ‘ footing ’ : 
lat<' ('. IH- L'O ; cfill. E.x colt, a very old term for an 
inexfHTif'nced or a new ly-arrived jKTson. Whence 
the t coltfige : such a fine, 

colt veal. V ery red veal : coll. : late C. 17- 
early 19, B.K. ; (irose. Because ‘ youngfresh. 

COltmg. A thrashing : ('. 19 cidl. Kx colt, to 
Is-at with a colt, which is S.E. 

colt’s tooth, have a. To lx* fond of youthful 
plca.siin's ; to Ik- wanton : lab' C. 14-19: coll, till 
l a. 1790, then *S.E. ; t. (.’hauccr ; (Inx'iic, 1588; 
Fleti'lu'r (the dramatist); WaljKile ; Colman, Kx 
the 111 . sen.se, one of a horse’s first set of teeth. 
(.‘VfjfxT.'^on.) 

Columbine. A harlot: theatrical; from (a. 
18-15 ; ob. Ex Harlequin’s mi.stress. 

Columbus. A failure : theatrical; fnim ca. 
1870; t. 

column, dodge the. See dodge the column. — 
column-dodger. Ibid. 

column of blobs (or lumps). Column of route ; 
jocular military : from ca. 1899. B, & P. 

columns. ‘ Kows of wonis, written vertically 
from a dictionary, a.s a punishment ’ : Bootham 
tScliool coll. : late C. 19-20. Anon., Diet, of 
liootfi/im i^lang, 1925. 

com. A commeR'ial traveller ; 1884, G. K. Sims 
in The Hvjcrce, Dec. 28 (\Vare).— 2. A comedian : 
theatrical (~ 1887). The lieferee, July 27, that 
year. (W'are).—3. (com or comb, raon* gen, 
combies (q.v. at comhic) or com(b)S.) A woman’s 
combination (C. 20, in-fl): C. 20. George Baker in 
Kbenezer Walks with God, 1931. Cf. combie, 2. — 
4. Commission in the agential or ambassadorial, not 
the pf'cuniary', sense: sporting: from ca. 18(>0; 
slightly ob. (Reginald Herbert, When Diamonds 
HVre Trumps, 1908.) 

comb and brush. ’ Lush n. and v.: rhyming t. 
(— 1909); ob. Ware. 

comb-brush. A lady’s maid : ca. 1749-1820; 
ooll. (7 > S.E.). Fielding. 


comb cat, have one^S. To be humiliated ; hence, 
down on one’s luck. Coll, soon > S.E.; from ca. 
1570. Middleton. Cf. Scott’s ‘ All the Counts in 
Cumlx!rland shall not cut my comb.’ But he comb- 
cut, to be mortified or disgraced, has always been 
coll. (— 1860); ob. H., 2rid ed. Ex cock-fight¬ 
ing. 

comb one’s head. To scold: C. 18-19. A 
C. 19-20 variant, esp. as to rebuke, is comb one's 
hair. —2. With the addition of tvith a joint or three- 
legged stool, it means—as sometimes it does in the 
shorter form—to beat, thrash. Shakesjx'are, 1696, 
‘ Her care should be, ( To combe your noddle with a 
three-legg’d stoole.’ 

comb the cat. To run one's fingers through the 
cat-o’-nine tails in order to separate the tails : 
nautical and military ; ca. 1800-95. 

combie. (l^on. com-b€e.) Abbr. combination- 
room, the fellow's’ common room : Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity, from ca. 1860, ob.—2, A woman’s combina- 
tion(H); from ca. 1870: Women’s, nursery, and 
shop. Cf. com, 3. 

combine. A combination of persons, esp. in com¬ 
merce ; orig. (ca. 1887) U.S., anglicised ca, 1910 : 
coll, till ca. 1930, when it > S.E, 

combined chat. A l>ed-.sitting room : theatrical 
(— 1935). Prob. ex chat, n., 5. 

comboman. ‘ The name given in Ontral Aus¬ 
tralia to a -w'hite man who assot'iates with native 
women ’, The Times Lit. Sup., May, 1934, in a 
review of Conrad Sayce’s novel, Comboman, 
1934 ; coil.: from ca. 1925, I.e. a ‘ combination ’ 
man. 

combs. iSf'c com, 3. 

come. Tlie low n,, noted by Manchon (1923); 
corre.‘<ponding to, and ex. W'nse 1 of: 

come. (Dec. comeofl.) ‘ To ex|)erience the sexual 
spasm ’ (F. & H.): low coll.: C. 19-20. Considered 
coarse, but it was orig. a euphemism and, in C. 20, 
how, if the fact is to Ix" expressed non-eupheinistic- 
ally, could one express it otherwise with such terse 
siniftlicity ?—2. To perform ; practise : coll., re¬ 
corded ill 1812 (\’aux) but prob. from ca. 1800,— 
3. To play a dodge, a trick (v.t. wdth oirr) : 1785 ; 
coll. Greenwood, in Tag, Hag, and Co, 1883, ‘ We 
ain't two . . . as comes that dodge.'—4. To act the 
jiart of: O.E.l). records it at 1825 : coll, or s. : cf. 
come the old soldier, q.v.—5. To attain to, achieve ; 
from ca. 1885 : dial, and coll.—6. To experience, 
suffer, as in come a cropper ; this onee coll, usage is 
now .S.E. where the ‘ compilement ’ is S.E.—7. See 
come it. —8. Came ; sol. : C. 19 (? earlier)-20. 
E.g. ‘ He come home yesterday,’—9. To become ; 
esp. in co77ie{s) of, happeri(s) to ; non-cultured 
Canadian (and U.S.) coll. ; late C. 19-20, E.g. in 
the novels by John lieames. 

♦come, to. C. of ca. 1810-50, as in Vaux, 1812 : 
‘ A thief observing any article in a shop, or other 
situation, which he believes may be easily purloined, 
will say to his accomplice, I think there is so and so 
to come.' 

come about (one). To circumvent: C. 18 ; coll. 
Mentioned by Johnson.—2. To have sexual inter¬ 
course with : C. 19-20 (ob.) ; coll. : said of men by 
women. 

come a colcher. See colcher.—come a cropper. 
Set' come, 6, and cropper. 

come across. To be agreeable, compliant; v.t. 
with u'ith, to agree to ; give, yield ; lend ; from ca. 
1919. Ex U.S.—2. See also acroes, oome, 2. 
come again ! Ec{x>at. please ! C. 20 : ? ex U.S, 
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come-all-over-Queer, n. A je nc sais quoi of ilis- 
comfort: low coll. : latt; C. 

come and have a pickle ! ‘ An invitation to a 

quick unceremonious meal Ware* : Socu-ty : 1878- 
oa. 191U. 

come and have one ! ; come and wash your neck ! 

Como and have a drink ! ; rt'sp., I'cn. col), (from ca. 
1880) and nautical s. (from ca. 1800). W an*. Ci. : 

come and see your pa ! Come and have a drink : 
C.p. : ca. 1870-1910. 

come-at-able. Approachable; ac(*cssil)lc : 1687 
(S.O.U.) ; coll, till ca. 1900, then S.E. 

come back. To fall back, lose j)osilion : sport¬ 
ing ; from ca. 1880 ; oh. 

come-back, make (occ. stage) a. To succeed after 
(long) retirement: (orig. sporting) coll. : from ca. 
1920. 

come-by-chance. A person or tiling arriving by 
chance ; a bastard. Coll. : from ca. 1760. 

*C0me clean. To give no trouble to the police 
when one is arrested ; to t‘ontess. C. 20 c. 

come Cripplegate. To attmnpt to hood\\ink 
ollicers : nautical : C. 19-20 ; oh. llowcn. Kx 
the tnek.s of crippled beggars. 

come-day, go-day with (a iicrson), it's. He's 
extravagant : military : ca. 1890-191o. Ware. 

come dish about. A C. 18 dunking c.p. X<‘d 
Ward, 1709. (W. Matthews.) 

come-down. A social or a hriaiK lal fall or 
humiliation or pis-alhr: from ca. 1840; coll, till 
C. 20, when S.E. 

come down, v. To give, subseril.»e, or lend money 
(or an equivalent) : from ea. 1700, jx'rhayis (‘x late 
C. 17 e. come it, to lend money. \’.t. with u'tt/i, 
from a few years later : I'oll. The v.i. in Steele's 
play. The Funeral; '{'\\iivkvr,\.yF I^eruUluns. Th<‘ 
v.t, in Gay's lieAjqar's Opera ; ' Jtid he tip hand¬ 
somely ?—How much did he come down with ? '—• 
2. See down, be. 

come down (up)on (a ficr.'^on) like a ton of bricks. 

To scold, hluine, reprimand severely : coll.; Irom 
ca. 1850, 

*C0megrass. To ‘ turn copj)er i.e. to become an 
inforiiKT, or to involvi' a eoiifederute in troubU': 
c. : C. 20. David Hurne. Kx gra,HS, a jMdiceman. 

come home. (Of lost gear) to Iw restored to its 
pr<jp<‘r place ; (of an anchor) to drag : nautical ; 
late (b 19-20. liouen. 

come in if you’re fat I A C. 18 c.jk Swift, ea. 
1708, ‘ Who's there ? . . . come m, if you be fat 
(Apperson). A thin person is ]»rob. more expensive 
to entertain. 

come in on one’s chin-strap. See chin-strap, 
come it. To cut a dash ; to mov(* (lit. and fig.) 
fast : coll. (— 1840) ; ob,, except in Glasgow', when* 
it to ' talk big Cf. go it. Thaekeray, ‘ 1 think 
the chaps down Hie road will stare , . . when they 
hear how I've heeii coming it.'—2. To inform the 
|)olicc, disclose a plan, tlivulge a secret : c. ( - 1812). 
Vaux ; 11., Istcd.—9. To tell lies : low ; ea. 1820- 
80, lice, 1829.—4. To show' fear : pugilistic, ca. 
1860 -1910. H., 9rd ed.—5. To succeed, manage ; 

ex U.S., anglicised ea, 1895 ; coll., oh.—6. To lend 
money : e. : late C. 17-19. B.E.—7. A late 
G. 19-20 variant (low ; military) of eoyne the old 
soldier. F. & Gilibons,—8. To ‘ try it on ' : 
Glasgow ( — 1934). 

♦come it as strong as a horse. (Of a criminal) 
turn King’s evidence : c. of ca. 1810 50. V'aux, 
who cites the synonymous he. corning all one knows. 
Elaborations of come it, 2, q.v. 


come it as strong as mustard. An intensive of 
come it, q.v., csp. in sense 9, or ot come it strong, 
q.v.: low': ca. 1820-9(b ‘Jon Bee’, 1829. 

come it over or with. To get t he het U“r of : s., > 
coll, by 190(> : from ea, 1840, 

come it strong. To go to extrenu's ; exaggerate ; 
to lie: coil.; from ea, 1820. ‘Jon Bee*', 1829; 
Dickens in Pickiriek; Barham; I’haekeniy. ( 1. 
inakf it hot and s<‘e come it as strong as mustard.^ 
come it with. Nch* come it over, 
come of. N(m‘ come, v., 9, 

come off, v.i. To pay : coll. : ca. 1580 1750. 
Variant come doieii, (pv. -2. (Gi'ii. of Hu* man.) 
To exjierK'nce Hie se.xiial orgasm : see comC, v., 1. 
come off it. See : 

come off the grass ! Not so much ‘ side ! 
Don't (‘\agg«‘rale, or tell lies ! l*!x I’.S. ; angliei.sed 
ea. 181>0. Ill G. 20, of't<‘n abbr. t<» come ofj it ! or 
even none off ! 

*C0me-0n guy. He who gets bold of tlu* “ mug ’ 
for a gang ot ‘eon men' (conlid(‘nce-trickstt*rs) . 
e. : from ea. 1920. .fames Curt is. khe (lilt Kid, lOlfil. 

come on, my lucky lads I ; come on, you don't 
want to live for ever ! two e.pp., whuh wen- 

sometiiiK's spoken together, were tlu* C.S..M.’s or 
lv.S..M.s cries to his men the moment bclore the 
jumjt-otVloi an attack : mililarv . iiHi.W. .See.CL.' . 
the «l(‘seription ot the great attai'k in Hugh Kiuilx i s 
very arresting novel, FrdioK to ('oleanf, 11»9.‘!. 

come on, Steve I A (mainly Cockney) c p. aJ- 
jiiration that one shouM hurry . trom ca. 1925. 
Ex the fame of Slew* Dono'ihu'' as jo( kc\, 

come out. (Dt girls) to make ones ddott m 
S<a let \, g(*n. by i'cing })rc>,fntc(i at Court . trom cu, 
178(» , a c<Jl. that, c.i, ISlO, • .S.E.- 2. Abbr. come 
out on stnJ.f : colb al lirst , since (i,\\ .S.E. - trorn 
ca. l8tH>. 

come out strong. 'I'o ('\j)rcflS oncsclt vigoionsi\ 
or very frankly; coll.; liom <‘a. 1859. Cl. S.E. 
come out rnth, to utter, and coll, come it strong 
2. To lx* geiMToiis : I'libln. Schools ; trom ea. 189<6 
1*. G. W()(l«-lu)U.se, 'The Fothuulns, 19i>g, ‘ “ 1 m a 
jJutoerat." " Ciiclc came out lairl\ strong 1 lien 
■■ Bather. To the tunc ot one sovereign, ( ash. 

come over. (Cf. come U over, (j \ .) To (heat ; 
trick ; impo.se on • C. 17 20 : until ca. 17.7o, S.IC , 
iheiieoll. From { a. J 86(k gen. f/G r , inC. ll> 2<'. 
oee. come it over.- 2. With fond, ill, tpurr, \irk\ <•(( , 
to lM.‘Come smldi'iily faint, ete. ; eoll. ; trom ( c 
1850.--9. In C. 2(> X’c'W Zi-uland e., to admit an 
oftenee : <1. CAone elean, q.x'. 

come over at. To excite passion in (a jx-rson ol 
the other H<*x): C.S., partly anglK ised b\ ; l'.t2^, 
A. E. \\ . .Mason, The Fttsoiot in tto OjhiI. 

come over on a whelk-stall, (have). To u* 

‘ dresse<l to the nines : eoster.s’ ( 190tt). Ware. 

come round. To jx;rsuade ; make a Jeep im¬ 
pression on; irifiuf'nee : eoll.; Irorn ea. 1890. 
'fhaekeray, in Vanity Fair, The goverrn'ss hail 
eorne rrmnd everylKKiy . . . had the up{«T hand of 
the whole Ixulse.’ 

come souse. To fall heavily : boxing : from ea. 
1815. Tom Moore, 1819. 

come the acid. Soc*. acid.- <;ome the bag. An 
ovv. variant ol come the. old hag, (j v. 

come the artful. To try to deceive : eoll. : from 
ca. 1840. 

come the bat. s<‘(‘ bat, n., 6. 
come the don. See come the nob. 
come the double. To take mort* than oiio’h due 
or ahare ; C. 20 ; orig. military. F. & (iibbong. 
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Esp. to try, unfairly, to obtain a second helping of 
food. 

come the finrpsy* To attempt to cheat or defraud : 
coll.; from ca. 1840. Cf. the two come the old , 
entries. 

come the heavy. To affect a much suptirior social 
fX)8ition : from ca. 1860. 

come the lardy’^ardy. To dress oneself showily : 
from ea. 1860. Mostly London. 

come the nob (occ. the don). To put on airs 
from ca, 1855 ; oh. Mostly lower ela.sses’, 
come the old bag or man or soldier. (V.t. with 
over.) To bluff; to shirk ; to domineer : late 
(’. 10-20 : resp. low, gen., and military. Manchon 
{hag) ; F. (libbons (the other two). Ex : 

come the old soldier. V.t., over. To wheedle; 
iinjKi.se on; eoll. : from (V - )IH25. Seott, m St. 
Honan a Well, ‘ lie; has sciaree the* impudence* . . . 
fOtherwise,J curse! me* hut I shemlei think he was 
e'euning the* olel solelier ove*r me.’ The ieiea is 
aduml)rate*ei in Shaelwell's JIumourH of the Army: 
‘The* I)i'vil a farthing he owe*H me- -hut however, 

I II put the olel soldie-r upon him.'- -2. See* preceding 
entry. 

come the Rothschild. Tei pretend to la* rich : ca. 
1880 1014 ; e-e,ll. 

come the sergeant. Tei give* iK‘remj>torv orde*rs .* 
from ea. 1855 ; eoll. 

come the spoon. To make love, e‘S{) if se nti- 
me*ntal : from ea. 1865. 

*come the Traviata. In (harhits’) e . to fe*ign 
phtliisis; ('. 10. t by 1801 JjO Travxata is a 
\’erdi e)[)era, in which the heroine is a eonsumptive 
prunn donna, ba.sed, of eeiiirse, eui La Daute aux 
('am* I tat 

come the ugly. To make threats ; from e'a. 1870 ; 
ceili. 

come through a side door. To lie he>rn out e»f 
wedlock. I'oll trom ea 1 StiO ; eih. In a ea. ISHO 
broadside* ballad. 7V)e Hlr.tstii Orphan. 

come to grief. Se< grief. 

COme-to-Jesus collar. A full dress collar : Cana¬ 
dian : ('. 20. iJccause afb'cted by re*vivalist 

pr»*ae’hers. 

come to stay. (Adj, phrase*.) With the* epiahty of 
—po.ssessing p<*rnian»‘ncy. (le*n. n.s (»/) ha.t come 
to stag. Ong. ( - IS.sS). I’.S. ; anglicised ea. 1805. 
(aill. by lOO.’l. S.E. 

come to that ! In point of fact ', since you men¬ 
tion It ! : lower classes coll. ( - 1020). Manchon. 
‘ Come to that, it was nothing spee ial ' 

*COmeto the heath. To give or pay money : c. of 
ca. 1810 40, \’aiix suggests that there* i.s a pun on 
tipping f Tiptree Heath (a place in Essex). 

*C0me to the mark. 'To abide strictly by any 
contract . . . ; to jK*rform your jiart mantully . . . ; 
or to offer me w liat I etuisider a fair prit'e* , . .’, 
Vaux : c. of ca. 1805-80. Whence the S.E. come 
vp to the mark. 

come to, or up to, time. In boxing, to an.swe'r the 
call of ‘ time ! ' ; he'iice, in sporting eircle.s, to Ik* 
ready, to U* alert. Whyte-Mclville, M. or N., 1869. 
come tricks. See come, 5. 
come undone, unput, unstuck. To fall to pieces, 
lit. and lig. ; to e.'.fx'rieuice* disa.ster : tH)!!. (orig. 
naval anti military) : from late 1914. 

♦come up. ((if favourite.s) to win: C. 20: 
racing c. 

come up !, before you. Sc<> came up, before you. 
come up and see me some time ! A c.p.: from 
1934. Ex a ‘ gag ' of Mae West's. 


come up smiling. To smile though (esp. if 
heavily) ‘punished’ : boxing; from ca. 1860.—2. 
Hence, to faw; dirfeat w ithout complaining or flinch¬ 
ing : coll.; from ca. 1870. John Strange Winter, 
in That Imp, 1887, ‘ And yet come up smiling at the 
end of it 

come up to (the) scratch or the chalk. Sec 
scratch. 

come Yorkshire over. See Yorkshire, 
comedy-merchant. An actor: la. 1870 1914. 
{Merchant, q.v., chap, fellow, man.) 

comether on, put one’s or the. To coax, w heedle ; 
influence strongly : Anglo-Iri.sh coll. (? dial.) : from 
ca. 18.30. Ex come, hither. 
comf(a)ble. Sc*e comforable. 

COmflOgisticate. To aHtoumi, or puzzle sorely : 
nautical (-- 1923). Manchon. Cf, : 

COmioozled. Overcome ; exhausted. Hare ; ? 

ca. 1830-1900. I'crhaps coined hy Dicken.s, when, 
in The Pickuack Papers, he makc.s Sam Weller say : 

‘ He's in a horrid staUi o’ love ; reg’iarly com- 
foozled, and done over with it.' Like the preceding 
term, it is an artifleial facetlousness, 

comforable. Comfortable : sol. (~ 1887). Bau¬ 
mann. Akso comfabk : C. 19-2<>. 

comfort. (Gen. with to do, oec. with that . . .) 
A cau.se of sati.sfaetion : C. 19 20 coll. ; <*arher, S.E. 

comfortable. Tolerable: coll. ’ (— 1726) — 2. 

‘ Placidly .self-satisfied ’ : coll.; 1865. (S,(.),I).) 

comfortable importance or impudence. A wife : 
also a mistress virtually a wife : late C. 17 -26 ; ob. 

B. E. (’f. Fr. tnon gouvernement. 

comfy. Comfortable : coll. (orig. Soeictv ) ; from 
ca. I83(h Prob. influenced by cosy. 

comic, n. A comic j)eriodical : coll. ; S.O.D. 
records it for 1889.— 2. A mu■^lc-hall comedian : 
coll. : from ca. 1926. 

comic cuts. See cuts, comic, 
comic business. Flying: Air Force : 1915. 

F. & Gibbons. 

comic-song faker. A writer of comic .song,>; 
niii.-Nie hall.^‘: ea. 1886-1919. Ware. 

comical, n. A napkin : ca. 1870-1910. (Mostly 
jiroletanan.) 

comical, adj. Strange, queer, odd: 1793 
(S.O.D.) ; eoll. 

comical farce. A gla.ss : rhyming .s. : late 0. 19- 
29; oh. The Evening Standard Ans^. 19. i9.‘{I. 

comical, be struck. To be a.stonished : low coll, 
from ca. 1870 ; oh, 

coming, ((^en. of women) forward ; wanton : 

C. 17-29 : eoll. till ea. 1856. tlicn 8 E. Fiehling.— 
2. Sexually capable: C. 18 19 ; low' coll.-—3. 
Pregnant : eoll. ; (^. 17 18. 

coming! Directly! Ina minute! Coll : from 
ca. 1796. Cf. corning.', so m Christmas, said, 
C. 18 29, to a slow person. 

♦coming all one knows, be. See come it as strong 
as a horse. 

coming over . . . See pin out. 
commg up in the next bucket A variant of m 
Annu s riHim (see Annie’s . . .). Ex mining. 

comma-hound. A proof-reader : pubhslu'rs' and 
authors’ : from ca. 19:i9. 

commandeer. To gain illicit jiosses.sion of. gen. 
by pure hluft': coll, : Boor War . Cf. S.E. sense. 

commandments, the ten. The finger nails or 
‘ claws ' of a pi'rson, esp. of a woman * from ca. 
1549; oh. 

Commem. Commemoration Day or \\’eek: 
universities' : late C. 19-20. (Collinson.) 
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commend me to. Give me preferably, by choice : 
coll.; from ca. 1710. (Orig. of persons ; post-lSSO, 
things.) 

^commercial. In c., a thief or a tramp that 
travels considerably : ca. 1855-1914.—2. Abbr. 
commercial traveller: from ca. 1850; coll.; in 
C. 20 S.E. 

commercial legs. Legs unfitted for drill: re¬ 
cruiting sergeants’ : late C. 19-20 ; ob. Ware. 

COmmish. Abbr. commission^ a percentage on 
sales : from ca. 1896. 

commissariat. The pantry : jocular coll.; from 
ca. 1916. Popularised by the G.W. 

♦commission. A shirt: mid-C. 16-early 19 c. 
Harman. Ex It. camicia. See camesa and mish. 

commissioner. A book-maker: from ca. 1860. 
Little used since ca. 1890. 

commissioner of Newmarket Heath. A foot-pad .* 
late C. 16-17. Nashe. 

♦commister. A rare variant (H., 1st ed.) of 
camister (q.v.), a clergyman. 

committal, adj. Compromising ; involving, com¬ 
mitting ; rashly revelatory: coll.: 1884, Punch. 
Ex non-committal. O.E.D. 

commo. A communication trench : military : 
Nov., 1914. B. & P. For the shape, cf. ammo, q.v. 

commodity. The pudendum muliebre : coll.; 
late C. 16-19. Shakespeare, in King John, ‘Tick¬ 
ling commodity ; commodity—the bias of the 
world.’—2. Occ., but only in c., a whore : late 
C. 16. Greene. 

common. Common sense : lower classes’ : C. 
20. J. Curtis, 3'Ae Oilt Kid, 1936, ‘ Use a bit of 
common ’. 

common bounce. * One using a lad as a decoy to 
prefer a charge of unnatural intercourse ’; low, orig. 
perhaps c. : from ca. 1850 ; ob. in s. 

Common Garden. A C. 17-19 facetious variant of 
Covent Garden. 

common garden gout. Syphilis ; late C. 17-18. 
B.E. Ex Covent Garden after common-{or-)garden. 

common jack. A harlot; military; C. 19-20, 
ob. 

common-roomed, be. To be brought before the 
head of a college : University coll. (— 1886). 

common sewer. A drink ; a taking or ‘ go ’ of 
drink: from ca. 1860 ; ob. H.,2nded. Ex acwer 
== a drain.—2. A cheap prostitute : low : from ca. 
1870; ob. 

commoner. An ordinary harlot: late C. 16- 
early 19 ; coll. > S.E. by 1660.—A regular but 
mediocre boxer : pugihstic : ca. 1820-50. Bee. 

commoner-grub. A dinner given, after cricket 
matches, by ‘ commoners ’ to ‘ college ’ : Win¬ 
chester College : C. 19, t by 1890. (A ‘ commoner ’ 
is not on the foundation.) 

COmmoney. A clay marble ; schoolboys’, ca. 
1830-19(K). Dickens. 

commons, house of. A privy ; C. 18-carly 19; 
coll. The S.E. form is common house. 

commonsensical. Possessing, marked with, com¬ 
mon sense : coll. ; from ca. 1870. ‘ The coramon- 

sensical mind ’ occurs in Fraser's Magazine, Sept., 
1880. After nonsensical ; the S.E. terra being 
common-sensible. 

communicator. A bell; jocularly coll.; from 
ca. 1840. Esp. in agitate the communicator. 

communique. A communique: sol.: C. 20. 
Very gen. in G.W. 

communist. Ca. 1916 it > coll, for any lawless 
person; since 1926 it has taken a very secondary 


place to bolshie, —2. In the 1870’s, a frequent sol. for 
a supporter of the Paris Commune (1870). O.E.D. 

comp. A compositor : printers’: from ca. 1866. 
Tit-Bits, July 31,1886, ‘ Applications for work from 
travelling comps are frequent.’ Cf. ass, donkey, 
galley-slave, qq.v. 

company, see. To live by harlotry; esp., and 
properly, in a good way of business : low : from the 
1740’8 ; ob. John Cleland, 1749 ; Grose, Ist cd. 

company (with), keep, v.i. and v.t. To court; to 
pay court to, or ^ courted by : low coll. (— 1861). 

compete ; gen. 1*11 compete. I'm available ; I’ll 
do it if you like ; schoolgirls’ : from ca. 1920 ; ob. 

competition wallah. A competitioner, i.e. one 
who enters the Indian Civil Service by examination : 
the competition and the name began in 1856 : 
Anglo-Indian coll. The wallah is ex Urdu wala =~ 
Arabic walad — L. -arius, signifying a ‘ doer 
‘ maker ’, ‘ actor ’. 

compile. In cricket, to make abundantly, score 
freely to the extent of, as in ‘ England compiled 480 
(runs).’ S.O.D. records it for 1884. 

COmplailUDg. ‘ The creaking of a ship at sea ’ ; 
nautical coll, verging on S.E. : C. 19-20. Bowen. 

COmpleat. Apt to bci used as a jocularly archaic 
coll, by the pedantically, the affectedly, or the ever- 
so-facotioualy cultured, esp. in the book world : 
from ca. 1880. Ex l/.aak Walton’s The Compleat 
Angler; e.g., in Oliver Onions’s The Compleat 

Bachelor, 1901. Complete, obviously, has not the 
same antique connotation, 
complement, -ary. See compliment. 

COmplet ; gen. pronounced complee. Complete ; 
finished: soldiers': 1915-18. Direct ex Fr. See 
flnni 

complex. An obsession, esp. in inferiority com¬ 
plex (oxces.sivp modesty): from 1910 but not. at all 
gen. till ca. 1919 : orig. coll., but by 1936 verging on 
S.E. Ex Jung’s—not Freud’s—psychology, the 
term pro{)crly meaning ‘ a group of idea.s associated 
with a particuhir subject’ (S.O.D.). See esp. 
Collinson, pp. 106-7. 

compliment, -ary. In C. 19-20, sol. for comple¬ 
ment, -ary. C. 19-20. The rcver.se is, in that 
period, rather rare. 

COmpo. A monthly advance of wages : nautical 
coll. : from ca. 1850. Prob. ex compu, j. for a com¬ 
position paid by a debtor (see O.E.D.).—2. Whence, 
in G.W. : pay ; military coll, 

comprador. In India, but t by 1900, a liouse- 
steward ; in China, a butler : coll. : from C. 16. 
The Portuguese comprador, a purchaser. 

COmpree ? or I (Do you) understand ? or ! : 
military coll.; G.W. I.e., Fr. cowpn«, understood. 

F. & Gibbons. 

compulsory. That irregular kind of football 
which is now called run about ; Charterhouse coll. : 
ca. 1850-90. A. H. Tod. 

compy-shop. A truck-shop: workmen's coll, 
ca. 1850 1900. Ex company-shop. 
corns. See com, 3. 

COmsah. A military variant (1916-19) of oojah 
(q.v.) on Fr. comme pa, like that, in that way. 

B. & P. 

con. Abbr. confidant, 1825 ; conundrum, 1841 ; 
conformist, 1882; Constitutional, 1883 (Ware); 
contract, 1889 ; construe, n. (1905). All except the 
last are rare in C. 20, O.E.D.—2. A previous con- 

viction : late C. 19-20 c. Charles E. Leach.—3, A 
convict: low (- 1909). Ware.—4. Abbr. con 
camp, q.v. 
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con, ▼. To rap with the knuckles: Winchester 
College, C. 19-20; ob. Ex the much older n., 
perhaps cognate with the Fr. cogner, Wykehamists, 
pre.1890, traclitioiied it ex Gr. a knuckle. 

—2. In C. 20 c., to subject to a confidence trick.— 
3. In latt*! C. 19-20 c., abbr. of convict. —4. To con¬ 
strue : Charterhouse : late C. 19-20, 
con camp. A convalescent camp : military coll.: 
1915. B. & P. Occ. abbr. to con. 

'*‘COn-game,-man. A confidence trick, trickster: 
C. 20 (slightly earlier in U.IS.): c. >, by 1910, low. 

Conan Doyle. Boil: rhyming s. : from ca. 1895. 
P. J*., Rhyming Slang, 1932. Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle achieved fame with the Adventuus of Sher¬ 
lock Holmes, 1892, a fame that was reinforced by 
The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes late in 189,3. 

*COncave8 and oonvexes. A f)ack of cards devised 
for shar{)ing : from ca. 1840; ob. Low and c. 

concern. Any object or contrivance : somewhat 
pt'jorative ; from ca. 1830 ; coll., in 19.30's verging 
on S.E.—2. The male or female genitals : from ca. 
18-10 ; H., whereas thing is perhaps more eiijdiemi.stic 
than unconventional. 

♦concerned. Often used in c. periphrasis or c.p.: 
late C, IK 19. See e.g. Alderman Lushtnglon, Bolt- 
tn-Tun, Mr. l*almer. —2. (Occ. with or in drink.) 
Intoxicated : from ca. 1080 ; S.E. tillca. 1860, then 
coll. Ob. 

concert. See consort. 

concert grand. A grand piano suitable for con¬ 
certs : coll. (— 1893) .>, by 1920, S.E. (O.E.D.) 

concertina. A collapsible wire-entanglement : 
military : 1916. H. k P. 

concertize. ‘ To assist musically in concerts’. 
Ware : musicians' coll. : 1885. 

conchers. ('attic, eitlur tame or quiet—or Ijoth : 
Australians': from ca. 1870, f hy 1912and ob. by 
1896. 

conchie. Sir conchy. 

conchologize. To study conchology; collect 
shells : coll. : 1855, C, Kingsley. O.E.l). 

conchy ; gen. conchie ; occ. conshie or -y. 
(Pron. ko'nshee.) Abbr. conscientious objector, i.e. 
to military service : 1917. See esp. George Baker's 
arresting, yet delicate, autobiographv, The Soul of a 
Skunk, 19.W. 

concurrents. Incorrect for concurrence : ca. 
1600-40. O.E.D. 

concuss. (Gen. in pas.sive.) To produce cerebral 
concussion in (a person) : C. 20. Prob. without 
reminisceneo of, or allusion to, the S.E. sense, to 
injure by concussion : it is almost certainly a semi- 
jocular abbr, of concussion. 

condemn. To curse, swear at: C. 20. Ex the 
euphemistic condemn it !, damn it ! 

COndiddle. To purloin, steal: coll.; ca. 1740- 
1860; extant in dial., where it arose, 8cott in 
St. Ronan'a Well, ‘ Twig the old connoisseur . . . 
condiddling the drawing,' Ex diddle, a, and to, 
cheat. 

condition. See delicate condition. 

COndog. To concur: coll.: ca. 1590-1700; 
almost S.E. by 1660. -dog puns -cur. 

Condolence. See Bay of Condolence, 
condom is a variant of cundum. 
conduit. The two Winchester senses (a water- 
tap, a lavatory)—see Wrench—are, now, almost cer¬ 
tainly j.; but orig. (? ca. 1860) they may have 
been s. 

Goody. Condy’s fluid: coll.; 1886 (O.E.D. 

Sup.).—2. Condy’s crystals : coll.: C. 20. 


coney and its compounds : see COny, etc. 
confab. A talk together, or a discussion, esp. if 
familiar : coll. ; 1701 (S.O.D.). ‘ In close confab 

Wolcott, 1789. Ex confabulation. Also as v.: 
from ca. 1740 : not much used. Richardson. 

♦confect. Counterfeited : late C. 17-18 c. B.E., 
Grose. O.E.D. considers it S.E.; jx^rhaps it is c. 
only as confeck (Coles, 1676). 

confectionary. Incorrect for confectionery : mid- 
C. ia-20. O.E.D. 

confess. Confession, as in go to confess : Roman 
Catholic : from ca. 1890. 

confess and be hanged I A proverbial c.p, 
equivalent of You lie ! : late C. 16-17, Lit., lx? 
shrived and hanged ! 

[confidence dodge, game, trick ; confidence man. 

Grig. (ca. 1880), these terms were perhaps coll.— 
witness F. & II.—but they very soon 8.E. Cf. 
con man, q.v.] 

confirmable, confirmation, were, in C. 16, 
often confused with conformable, conformation. 
O.E.D. 

confiscate. To seize as if with authority : from 
ca. 1820 ; coll, until C. 20, when, for all its looseness, 
the word is S.E.—2. Hence confiscation, ‘ legal 
robbery by or with the sanction of the ruhrig 
power’, O.E.D.: from ca, 1865; coll, till C. 20, 
when S.E.—3. And confiscatory, adj, to 2 : coll. : 
1886 (O.E.D.). 

confiscate the macaroon. An elaboration (ca. 
1918-24) of take the cake. W. 

COnfiab is a New Zealand (esp. military) corrup¬ 
tion of confab, q.v. : C. 20. 

conflabl^rate. To upset, worry, jxjrturb (gen. as 
past ppl. passive). Ca. 1860-1920. 

COnflabberation. A confused w rangle ; an ‘ awful 
din’. Ca. 186()~1930. One of the half-wit jocu¬ 
larities 80 fashionable ca. 1840-1900, e.g. absquatu¬ 
late, spiflicate, more popular in the U.S. than in the 
British Empire, which did but adopt them. 

confloption. An unshapely or twisted thing, a 
distorted representation or grotesque figure : 
jocular (— 1887); ob. Baumann. Perhaps a per¬ 
version of contraption. Contrast the dial, senses ; 
flurry, confusion (E.D.D,). 

conflummox is an intensive of flummox, v. : from 
ca. 1860 ; virtually f* 

confound it ! A coll, expletive : C. 19-20. Cf. 
sense 1 of: 

confounded. Inopportune ; unpleasant, odious ; 
excessive. This coll., like auful, beastly^ is a mere 
verbal harlot serving all men's haste, a counter of 
speech, a thought-substitute. From ca. 1760. 
Goldsmith, in The Vicar of Wakefield, ‘ What are 
tythes and tricks but an imposition, all confounded 
imposture.’ From ca. 1850 its emotional connota¬ 
tion has been brutalised by association with con¬ 
found it J = damn it !—2. Hence confoundedly, 
very : coll. : C. 18-20. 
congee-house. See conjee-house, 
congenital. Abbr. congenital idiot: C. 20 coll. 
(Not among ‘ the masses ’.) 

conger. An association of London bookseller- 
publishers that, ca. 1680-1800, printed and sold 
books as a close corporation, a none-too-generous 
* combine ’ : late C. IT-early 19; ooll. >, by 1750, 
S.E. >, by 1830, historical. See esp. B.E. Prob. 
{pace the O.E.D.) ex the conger or sea-eel, a lengthy, 
unpleasant creature.—2. Whence, to enter into such 
an association : coll. (— 1785); f by 1823. Grose, 
let ed.; Egan’s Grose. 
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congraggers. A variant of congratiers, q.v. 
(D. L. Murray, The English Family Robinson, 
1934). 

congrats. An occ. variant of the next. Anthony 
Hope, The Dolly Dial^ues, 1894, ‘ Dear old Dolly, 
—So you’ve brought it off. Hearty congrats.’ 

COngratters. Congratulations, gen. as an ex¬ 
clamation : C. 20. Ex: the preceding by Oxford -er. 

[COngniment is one of those numerous ghost- 
words which arc ‘ founded ’ on a misprint- -esp. on 
a misprint in a dictionary. O.E.D. (As they are 
hardly eligible here, I record extremely few of 
them.)] 

COnixnbrum. Incorrect for coymndrum : C. 17. 
O.E.D. 

COnish. Gi'iitcel; fashicmable : low {? also, or 
orig., c.) ; ea. 1800 40. Perhaps — ‘ tony ’ and 
a corruption from the toyi, q.v. 

♦COnish cove. A gentleman : S<'otti.sh c. of ca. 
1820-50. Egan's Grose. 

conjee- or congee-house. A lockup : military 
eoll. (in India mostly) : trom ca. 1830. Ex Tamil 
kaHji ; r.nyygec —the water in which nee has been 
boiled—being a staple food of pns(»ners in India. 
Yule Burnell. 

COnjobble. To arrange, setth* ; discuss; v.i., to 
chat together : 1694; ob. : eoll. (O.E.D.) 

conjoin. Dec. confused with etijoui : mid-C. Itb 
early 17. O.E.D. 

COnjugals. Conjugal rights : C. 20 cultured s. >, 
by 1930, coll. 

conjurer, -or. A C. 17-18 sol. for all ‘ Astrologers, 
l^hysiognoniists. Chiromancers, and the vliole Tribe 
of Eortune-tellersB.E. Chiefly among the 
ignorant.—2. The evidence t<‘nds to show, however, 
that these terms were also employed in c. to = either 
a magistrate, a judge, or as for cunning man, q.v. 
iSee also fortune-teller. 

conjurer (-or), no. One lacking brains and/or 
jdiy.sical skill : eoll. 8.E. ; from ca. 1660. 

conk. The nose ; low : 1812, \ aux ; H. Cock- 
ton, in Vulentine \ ox, 1849, ' Oh 1 oh ! there’s a 
conk ! there s a snndler 1 Prob. ex conch, L. 
concha : ef. L, testa (a pot, a shell) — head.—2. ‘ A 
spy ; informer, or tell tale ’ : c. of ca. 1810-40. 
Vaux, who shrewdly relates it to sense 1 : cf. nose, 
an informer.—Hence 3, a policeman : low : ca. 
1820-1910.—4. A blow on the nose ; low ; from ca. 
1870 ; ob.—5. Hence, any blow on the body : from 
ca. 1920. See konk in Addenda. 

conk, v.; gen. coni: out. To fail, break down, eap. 
of an engine, a machine ; to die : aviation s. (1918) 

. liy 1921, gen. coll. Ex : 

C0]^ed(, be). l>ead, to die ; (of an engine) to 
stop, be stopped : aviation s. (1917) >, by 1920, 
gen. coll. Prob. ex conquered{, he). For this and 
conk, see esp. B. & P. and O.E.D. (Sup.). 

conker. A blow on the no.se ; from ca. 1820 ; 
ob. (Blit conkers, the game, is S.E.) 

COnk(e)y. Having a large no.se : from ca. 1816. 
‘ Waterloo ' Wellington was, post-181,5, often called 
" Old Conky ’ from his large nose. Cf. dook, 3. q.v. 
- -2. Hence, ‘ no.sey’, inquisitive: from ca. 1840. 
Cf. bowsprit, beak, nozzle ; for synonymy, see F. & H. 

Connaught Rangers, the. The 88th Foot Regi¬ 
ment in the British Army : military coll. (— 1864) 
; - , by 1890, j. H., 3rd ed. 

connect, v.i. To understand : C. 20. Ex tele¬ 
phones. 

connect with. In boxing, from ca. 1920, to hit. 
John o’ London, Feb. 4, 1933. 


Conner. Food : Regular Army’s ; late C. 19-20. 

B. & P. Ex Hindustani. 

connotation, connote; denotation, denote. Often 
confused : C. 19-20. 

COnny wobble. Eggs and brandy beaten up 
together : Anglo-Irish, C. 18 19. 

conqueror. (As in play the conqueror.) A de¬ 
ciding game: games eoll. : from ea. 1870. Cf. 
decider, q.v. 

conscience. An association, gen. in a small com¬ 
pany, for the sharing of i>rotit8 : theatrical : ca. 
1870-1900. 

conscience, in (all). Equitably; in fairness or in 
reason : coll. ; from ea. 1590. Swift. A mid 

C. 16-17 V'ariant is of {all) coyisciencc. (O.E.D.) 
conscience-keeper. ‘A superior, who by his in¬ 
fluence makes his dependents act as he pleases’, 
Grose, 2nd ed. : eoll. : late C. 18-mid-19. 

COnscionary. Incorrect for cone ionary : C. 17. 
O.E.D. 

consent. Incorrect for concent, a harmony in 
music; lateC. 16 17. O.E.D. 

conservatory roof. The transparent, slri'am 
lined roof litted over the cockjiit of a high-speed 
aeroplane : aviation : from 1934. The Daily 
Telegraph, Feb. 9. 1935. 

consequence, of . As a result ; by inference : low 
coll.. C. 19 29 ; earlier. S.E. (O.E.D.) 

conservati ve. A comservative. .locular, ex Gil 
lH*rt & Sullivan's oj>era Jolanthe, 1882. but jmpu- 
lari.sed (as a coll.) only in G. 29. 

conshie, -y. l./C‘SS correct than conchie, conchy, 
q.v. 

COnshun'S price. Fair terms or price : Anglo- 
Chine.se; from ea. 1859; ob. 11. 3rd ed. Ex 
conscience. 

considerable amount of concerted action. C<.m 
8 piracy : Parliamentary: 1883. Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, ask(‘d to withdraw ‘ mala loiis con¬ 
spiracy ', substitiiti'd this j)hrase ; the younger 
Conservatives took it up for a few months. Ware. 

considerable bend, go on the. To engage in a 

bout of dissipation : from ca, 1880 ; ^f. bender, 3. 

considering, adv. If one considiTs everything, 
takes everything into account : coll. ; from ca. 
1740. Richardson, ‘ Pretty well, sir, consuliTing ’ 
(O.E.D.). 

consimple. Con.simile (t adj.) : sol. : C. 16. 
(O.E.D.) 

consign. To send, ish, as in consign to the devil : 
coll., from ca. 1999 

consolidate, v.i. To make sure of a job, to make 
good one’s advances to a girl: military coll. : 1916. 
Ex mibtary j., ‘ to take ineasureH for holding a 
captured position to meet a counter attack , 
F. & Gibbons. 

consols. Abbr. consolidated annuiUes : (17 70) in 
C. 18, Stock Exchange s. ; then gen. coll. ; finally 
(from ca. 1859) S.E. The consolidation of all 
Government securities into one fund took place ui 
1751. 

consonant-choker. One who omits his and 
slurs his r's : ca. 1870-1919. 

consort. ‘ Constantly confused in form and sense 
with concert \ W. : C. 17-20. 

constable, outrun —occ. overrun—the. To go too 
fast or too far (lit. and fig.), as in an argument 
(Butler’s Hudibras, I, 1663) : coll. ; f liy 1860.— 
2. Hence, mid-C. 18 20, to change the subject; fall 
into debt (Smollett, in Roderick Random ; Dickens): 
coll. >, ca. 1880, S.E. ; very ob. 
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constant screamer. A concertina : non-arlHto- 
cratic : ca. 1860-1915. Ware. 

constioian. A mem her of the orchcHtra : theat¬ 
rical ; from ca. 1876 ; f* 
constipated. Hlow to part with money : from ca. 
1925. 

COnstituter. The ‘ Oxford -er ’ form of the 
next: Oxford iindiirgraduates’ : from late 1890’8. 
Ware. 

constitutional. A walk taken as exereiHC (for the 
good of one’s constitution or health); coll.: re¬ 
corded hy S.0.1). in 1829. Smedley, 1850, ‘ Taking 
my usual constitutional after Hall’; ‘Culhherl 
IVde 185:1. 

constitutionalize. To take a walk for health : 
coll.; from ca. 1850. Like its origin, 

(q.v.), it is a university term, app. arising at 
Canihri<ige. 

consumer. A l)ullt;r : Anglo-Indian ; from ca. 
17(M). 8'«*mi-jocular on consuinah. 

contack. A contact : sol. ; late C. 19 20. Like¬ 
wise irnpark for impart. 

contact. An acquainlanc(*(K}iip) ; a connexion : 
both witli a view to business or self-interest : coll., 
from ca. lO.'lO, ex commereial j. (— ltt25) ; pro)), ex 
liS., where th(‘ V. IS frequent. Fust verging on 
S.K., at least t h(‘ near S.F. of trade. 

I contango is so technical that it must rank ns j ; 
s , however, in its slapdash formation. Kx continue. 

contempory. (’onti'mjiorary : sol. (very fre¬ 
quent) : late (19 29. 

contemptible and contemptuous are occ. confu.sed : 
(’. 19 20. Fowh r. 

Contemptibles, Old. The licgular Army and 
UcservcH .sinit t(> France ns an exjx'ditionarv force in 
1914 : late 1915 : military coll. -, by lttl8. S K. 
Kx the Kaiscr s alleg<'(l ' Cencral French’.s con- 
tem|>tible little army . F. A Cibbons; O.E.l), 
(Sup.). 

•content. Dead .- C. 18 early 19; c. and low. 
A .\ew i'antinij Did., 1725; (Jrose, 1st ed. l.e. 
I'ontent in death. 

contentation and contention arc occ. confused : 
('. 17. D.K.D. 

center. See jury, chummage, and confer, 
context. To discover, or ai>proximatc, the sen.se 
of a badly written word from the context ; printers' 
and typi.sls' coll. ( — 1909) ' *, by 1925, S.K. Ware. 

continent, adj. and adv. On the sick list : 
W'lncbestiT ('ollcge, ('. l!l 20. See also the entry at 

Winchester College slang, 
continental, not worth a ; not care (or give) a. 

To lx* worth nothing; care not at all. Ong. 
( - 1869) U.S. ; anglui.sed ca. lSi)5. In allusion to 
rontxnental money, a worthless American currency 
not(‘ofca. 1775 8. Thornton. Vi. darn. 

continual, continuous. To confuse these is, in 

C. 20. to commit catachmsis. 

continuando, with a. For days on end ; for a 
long time. Often preceded bv drunk. Coll. : ca. 
1680-1750. Ji.E. 

continuations. Trousers, for they continue the 
W'aistcoat : from ca. 1840. Whyte-M( Iville, 185,‘L 
(Cf. dittoes, inexpressibles, unmentionables.) Ex con- 
iinnations, gaiters (as continuing knee-breeches; 
O.E.l).). 

continuto for continuate (adj.); contoise for coin- 

tise (heraldry). Errors noted by O.bLD. 

contour-chasing, n. and adj. (Of an lUToplane) 
* flying very low, and as it were following the slopes 


and rises of the ground ’: Air Force: 1915. 

F. & Gibbons. 

contours. The curves of a woman’s body : C. 20 : 
jocular coll. Ex contour as in the S.O.D.’s quota¬ 
tion from Scott: ‘ The whole contour of her form 
. . . resembled that of Minerva.’ 

contra. ‘A novel “not passed’’ by Form- 
master ’ : Bootham School : C. 20. Anon., Diet, 
of Jiootham Slang, 1926. l.e., L. contra, against. 

contra prep. ‘ Preparation at t he end of term, 
when “ contras ’’ are allowed ’ : id. : id. 1 bid. 

contract. An undertaking ; esp. it's a bit of a 
contrnrt, a rather dillicult job : coll. : U.S. (ca. 1880) 
ca. 1890, anglicised. O.E.D. (Sup.), 
contract, mess up the. To spoil, rum, bungle any¬ 
thing whatsoever: military coll.: 1914. F. A 
tlibbons. 

contraption. A contrivance, rh'vicc ; small tool 
or article ; dial. (1825: E.D.D.) , ca. 18.‘J0, U.S. 

coll. (Thornton) and, ca. 18.50, Kngli.sh t;oIl. Per¬ 
haps ex ' contrivanro ’ -i- ‘ invenOon ’. 

contra ry. Adv(>r.sc, inimical, crriss grained, un- 
]>lcasHntly capricious : from ca. 18.50; coll. iToh 
intluenced by the Scottish ronfrair(y). 

COntrection. Incorrect for eonlrertution : niid- 
C. 16-mid-17. O.E.l). 

•control fortune. \ot a euphemism but a c. term : 
to f heat at cards : ('.19-20; ob. 

conundrum is S. m that .sense, a pun, play on 
words, whi<’h aro-se at Oxford in 1644 or 1645 ; in 
0. 18 <*oll. ; ob, by 1800, t by 1850, Prob. cx a lost 
parody of a scholiast phra.sc. ’J'om Browm, Ned 
Ward. \V. notes tin* similarity oi panjandrum .—• 
2. A san.sagc : non-aristocratlo (-- 1925). Man- 
chon. Suggested by mystery. 

convalescence. A slack perirxl : busmen's : from 
ca. 19.50. The Daily Herald, Aug. .5, 1956. 0}‘p- 

bfltniq. 2. 

convenience. A watiT - clos* t ; chamber - j>ot : 
('. 19-20 ; ong. (‘uphcmisiic, after ca. 1918 a mildly 
humorous coll, (In C. 17-18 c., witli variant -cy, a 
wife or a mistress.) 

•conveniency. A nii.strcss; primarily, however, 
a\vif*»: c. and low : late C. 1 7-early 19. B.E. Cf.: 

•convenient. A mistress ; also, a harlot : c. and 
low : CH. 1670 1850. Kthercge, 1676, ' Dorimant's 
convenient. Madam Loveit ’ ; Shadwcll; B.E. ; 
Grose, ('f. comfortable importance. 

convenient, adj. Handy, l.e. c-orncnicntly situ¬ 
ated or placed : (‘oil. : 18-18. Thackeray. 

conversation, a little. Cursing and or swearing : 
C. 2t> : ob. Wan*, 1909. Cf. language, q.v. 

Conversation Cooke. Wm. Cooke (1766-1824), 
journalist and author of Conversation, a poem. 
Daw.son. 

Conversation Sharp. Pichard Sharp (d. 18.55), a 
critic and conviTsationalist. Ibid, 

convey. Tosti'al; mid-C. 15-20. Shakesj>eare : 
‘Convey, tin* wiM* it call.' Orig. euphemistic ; but 
in inid-C. 19 20 deeidi'dly coll, in its faeetious- 
ness. 

conveyance, a theft, C. 16 2t>; conveyancer, a 
thief, C. 18 19 ; conveyancing, thieving, sw indhng, 
from ea. 1750; conveyer, a thief, ('sp. if nimble 
(see Shakesjx'are’s Richard II), late C. 16-20. In 
C. 19-20, all these are coll, and more or les.s jocular, 
though conveyance and conveyer wen* ob. by 1890, 
t by 1920. 

convincing. Effective ; notable ; journalistic s. 
> j. : C. 20. In literary and art criticism, it was 
displaced, ca. 1929, by significant. 
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CONVOCATION CASTLE 

Convocation Castle. ‘ Where the . . . heads of 
colleges . . . meet to transact and investigate 
university affairs Egan’s Grose : Oxford Univer¬ 
sity : ca. 1820-40. Punning Convocation. 

cony, coney. ‘ A silly Fellow ’, a simpleton : from 
ca. 1590, archaic after 1820; coll. Greene, B.E., 
Grose. Cf. the C. 20 s. use of rabbit. (Variant, 
Toni cony.) Whence : 

“‘‘cony-catch, to cheat, trick, deceive : c. and low : 
late C. 16-18. Greene ; Shakespeare, in The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew^ ‘ Take heed, signor Baptista, lest 
you be conny-catched in this business.’ Ex : 

*COny-cat^er. A deceiver ; trickster ; sharper : 
c. and low; ca. 1590-1840. John Daj^ Robert 
Greene, Weaker Scott. 

*COny-Catching. Trickery ; cheating ; swindhng : 
c. and low: late C. 16-early 19. Shakespeare, 
Middleton, Ned Ward ; the locus classicus, however, 
is Greene’s seric.s of pamphlets on cony-catching : 
and very good reading th(‘y are (see Dr. G. B. 
Harrison’s reprints in I he Bodley Head Quartos and 
my Slang, pp. 46 7). Cf. gull, warren. —2. As 
adj., cheating, swindling : late C. 10-17. Greene. 

*COny-dog. One who assists in cheating or 
sw indling : c. : late C. 17-18. B.E. 

COO ! indicates astonishment or disbelief: mostly 
lower classes’ coll.: from ca. 1890. Prob. ex 
good gracious (or Lord)! : cf. the frequent coo 
lummy! 

COOee, COOey. (The ee sound long drawn out.) 
The Australian bla{'k's signal-cry, adopted by the 
colonists. Recorded in 1790—sec esp. Morris—it 
has, sinc(; ca. 1840, la-en the gen. hailing or signalling 
cry. Coll. > 8.E. As early as 1864, H. can say 
that it is ‘ now’ not unfreqiuuitly [«ic] heard in the 
streets of London ’. E. S. Kaw.son, In Australian 
Wilds, 1889, ‘ the startling effects of Jim’s cooee — 
2. The v.i. dates from 1827—or (‘arlicr. 

cooee, within. W ithin hail; hence, within easy 
reach. From ca. 1880; coll, 

cook. To manipulate, tamper with; falsify : 
coll,; recorded in 16J6 (8.().D.). Smollett, 1751, 
‘ Some falsified printed accounts, artfully cooked 
up, ... to mislead and deceive ’. H., fith ed., 

‘ Artists say that a picture will not cook when it is 
excellent and unconventional and beyond six-cious 
imitation.’—2. To kill, settle, ruin, badly worst: 
from ca. 1850. Mayhew. Cf. cook one's goose and 
cooker. —3. (Of person.s) to swelter in the heat : 
coll.; from ca. 1860. 

cook-house official. A military variant of latrine 
rumour, q.v.; G.W. (B. & P.) 

cook of the grot. A mess-orderly : naval officers’ 
(— 1925). F. & Gibbons. 

cook one^S goose. To ruin ; defeat; kill; from 
ca. 1850. ‘ Cuthbert Bede ’, ‘ You’re the boy to 

cook Fosbrooke's goose ’ ; Trollope, 1861, ‘ Chaldi- 
cotes ... is a cooked goose.’ Cf. do brown and 
settle one's hash. (At this phrase, F. & H. gives an 
excellent synonymy of ‘ do for ’ in its various 
senses.) 

*COOk-ruffi(a)n. A bad or bad-tempered cook; 
ca. 1690-1830; c., then low. B.E. Prob. ex the 
proverbial saying recorded by Ray in 1670, cook- 
ruff an, able to scold the devil in (or out of) his feathers 
(Apperson). 

cooked. Exhausted, ruined, killed ; late C. 19- 
20. Manchon. Ex cook one's goose. 

cooker. A decisive or a fatal act, a ‘ settler ’ or 
‘finisher’: low (— 1869,) ob. O.E.D. Cf. cook. 
V., 2, and cook one's goose. —2. See Captain Cook.— 


3. A Gurkha knife: military: G.W. Ex the 
native name, kukri. F. & Gibbons. 

cookie, cooky. A cook, but rarely of a man : 
coll.: from ca. 1770.—2. A harlot: Glasgow 
(- 1934). 

cookie-shine. A tea-party: jocular coll. : ca. 
1863-80. Reade. Ex cookie, a small cake. 
O.E.D. 

Cookies, the. The 55th (or Coke's) RiHes • 
Regular Army in India : C. 20. F. & Gibbons. 

cooking-day. ‘ Twenty-four hours devoted to 
Bacchus ’ : naval (— 1909) ; ob. Ware. Ex 
special allowance of grog tt) the cook (Bow en). 

COOk’s-galley yam. A (wildly improbable) 
rumour: naval: C. 20. Bowen. Cf. latrine 
rumour, q.v. 

Cook’s guide ; C. tour, tourists. He who eon 

ducted, those who took part in a tour of the trenches 
by officers and N.C.O.s of an incoming battalion or 
by vi.sitors: military jocular coll.: 1915 18. 
F. & Gibbons. 

Cook’s (or Cooks’) Own, the. Tiic J’olici' Force : 
ca. 1855 90. Mayhew, ca. 186(> (sec Slang, p. 93). 
On names of regiments and ex police prcdilci t ion lor 
cook.s. 

cook’s warrant. A surgical o|)cratioij, esp. if 
amputation: nautical (-- 1887); ob. Baumann. 

*COOl. A cut-purH(‘: late C. Ifi x’arly 17 c. 
Greene in 2nd Cony-Catcliiiuj. 

cool. (Plsp, with fish or hand.) Im}HTtirjcnt, 
impudent, audacious, esp. if in a calm way ; Irom 
ca. 1820; coll, till ca. 1880, then S.E. The same 
with the adv. coolly. —2. Stressing the amount in a 
large sum of money; from 1728 (S.U.D.); coll. 
Fielding, in 7’om Jo;? e.s’, ‘ Mr. W’atson . . . declared 
he had lost a cool hundred, and would })lay nr; 
longer.'—3. At Eton College, clear, (dbrtive, a^ in 
cool kick : inid-C. 19-20. Cf.: 

cool, v. To kick bard and clear : Flton College : 
mid-C. 19-20.--2. Jri back s. (— 1857), look. 
‘ Ducange AngJu us ’ ; H., Ist ed. Thus cool him ! 
is a costers’ warning to ‘ look out ’ for the policeman. 

cool as a cucumber, adj. and adv. C()ol(Iy) and 
calm(ly): from ca. 1700; coll. Gay, Scott, 
DeMorgan. TheC. 17 form was cold as cucumbers, 
as in P’letcher. 

cool crape. A shroud : 18-carly 19 ; low. .4 

New Carding Diet., 1725. Ex c.-r., ‘a slight 
Chequer’d St uff made in imitation of Scotch PlacJ 
[sic]’, B.E. flcncc, be put into one's cool era pi, 
C. 18, is to die. 

cool lady. A female camp-follower that sella 
brandy: late C. 17-early 18. B.E. Ex: 

cool NaDt(e)s or Nantz. Brandy : ca. 1690-1 h;{() ; 
coll. B.E., Grose. Ex the city of Nantes. 

cool one’s coppers. To quench the morning 
thirst after over-night drinking ; from ca. 1860 ; 
coll. T. Hughes in Tom Brown at Oxford. 

cool one’s heels. To l>c kept standing ; esj). 
w’aiting : from ca. 1630 ; coll. > S.E. by 1700. A 
slightly earlier form was hoofs, applied lit. to soldiers. 

cool tankard. (Like cool crape — lady — Nantes, it 
may be, but rarely is, spelt with a hyphen.) ‘ Wine 
and Water, with a Lemon, Sugar and Nutmeg 
B.E. Coll.: late C. 17-18 ; in C. 19-20 (ob.), S.F. 

cooler. A woman: late C. 17-early 19: low 
(? orig. c.). B.E., Grose. Ex the cooling of pas¬ 

sion and bodily temperature ensuing after sexual 
intercourse.—2. Ale, stout, or porter taken after 
spirits (even with water): from ca. 1820. Pierce 
Egan’s Tom and Jerry. Cf. damper. —3. A heavy 
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punch: boxers’ (— 1823); f hy 1900. ‘Jon 
Bee.’— 4. A prison: orig. (— 1884) U.S.; angli¬ 
cised, in c., ca. 1890 ; gonoralised, esp. as a deten¬ 
tion cell, to s. in G.W. 

coolie, COOly. ‘ A common fellow of the lowest 
class ’ : from ca. 1800, orig. nautical.—2. Hcnco, a 
private soldier (— 1859); t by 1900. H., Ist ed. 

Coolie Christmas. The Moharram as observed by 
the Indian immigrants : Natal coll. : C. 20. The 
GrnaJ Heinei Advertiser, May 2, 1902. Pettman. 

COOlieing, go. To hawk vegetables and/or fruit: 
{South African coll. (— 1913). Pettman. 

COOlth. Coolness: S.E. >, ca. 1890, jocular coll. 
(O.E.U. Slip.) 
cooly. See coolie. 

coon. A man, esp. if sly and shrewd. Ex U.S., 
anglicised by Punch in 18()(>.—2. A negro : ex U.S. 
( - 1S70), anglicised ca. 1890. Ex racoon. (Tliorn- 
ton.) 

coon, a gone. A Jierson m serious, or indeed in a 
hojK'less, difficulty : orig. U.S. {— 1840), anglicised 
ca. 1800. H., 2n(l ed. Origin doubtful: [)erhap8 

ex racoon after Scottish gone corbie. Calverley. 

coon’s age, a. A very long time, the racoon being 
notably long lived : ex U.S. (— 1845), anglicised ca. 
1879 but now ob. (Thornton.) 

*COOp. A prison : c. (— 1800) ; ob. James 
(jlr(*enw<)(»d in J)irk Temple. Cf. : 

COOped-up. In prison : low; from ca. 109(». 

B. K. Cf. coop, (j.v. 

cooper. Stout half-and-half, i.e. stout w-ith an 
eipial jiortion of jKirter : coll. ; from ca. 1858. H., 

2nd ed. Ex the coo{)ersof brewerii's. - -2. A buyer 
or Kidler of illicit spirits ; a ship (Uigaged in such 
contraband : nautical coll. : from ca. 1880. K\ 
S.K. senses.—3. In C’. 20 vagrants' c., a casual ward 
to 1 m‘ avoided. Ex sense 2 of: 

coopered. Made Iiro.sentabh* : eoll. : I82tt 
(Scott). O.K.l). Prob. ex liorse-roio)per.--2. Il¬ 
licitly tamjHTed with ; forged ; sfKiiled ; lietrayed, 
ruined : c. and low, ('sp. the turl ; from ca. 1850. 
Mayliew. The other jiarts of the verb are rare, 
(’ognate with M'ujtpfred, q.v. (In vagabondia, 
denoted by the sign \' : 11., 2nd ed.) 

coopering. The vbl.n. corresjxuidmg U) cooper, 
2: the praitice of such sales : nautical: mid- 

C. 19 20. Bowen. 

Cooper’s ducks with, be. To lx? all over with : 
London butchers' ( - 1902); slightly ob. Ap|H'r- 
son Irom Soles and Queries. Presumably ol 
Hiu'cdotal origin. 

cooppetty-coop. Monev : naval : C. 20. F. & 
Gibbons note an anecdotal origin. 

*COOr. To whip: Siottish c. of ca. 1810 80. 
llaggart's Life, 1821. Prob. ex S.E. coir. 

COOrse. A sol. form ot course : C. 19 (? earlier) - 
20. Baumann. 

CCOshy. A sleep: military: G.W. Ex Fr. 
coucher. F. <fc Gibbons. 

coot. A sim})letoii ; orig. (1794), U.S. ; angli¬ 
cised ca. 1850. Gen, as silly coot or old coot. 
Thornton. Ex the common coot's stupidity.—2. 
Hence, a person of no account : contemptuous 
Australian (•— 1910). C. J. Dennis.—3. See cootie, 
W'hencc it derives. 

COOta. An occ. form of cootie. 
cooter. See couter. 

COOter gOOSht. Bad food : Regular Army’s : late 
C. 19-20. F. & Gibbons. Ex the Hindustani for 
* dog's meat ’. 

cootie* A body-louse: nautical (C. 20) >, by 


1916, at latest, military. Ex Malayan for a dog- 
tick. Moreover, kutu is common throughout 
Polynesia for any kind of louse : sec, o.g. Tregear’a 
Mangareva Diet. See Words !, revised ed. 

COOty. Lousy : military (ex naval): C. 20. Ex 
cootie or coot, 3. 

cop. A policeman (— 1859); abbr. copper. H., 
Ist ed.—2. An arrest, as in It's a {fair) cop (spoken 
by the victim): from ca. 1870: low (? orig. c.). 
(In Cumberland dial, it = a prison. E.D.D.) 
Ex cop, V., 4.—3. A vocation or a job : Australian 
(—1916). C. J. Dennis. Cf.4. Whence or 
cognately, an easy matter, gen, as he no cop : st^e 
cop, be no. In the Boer War, an Enghsh soldier 
wrote, ‘ We are going to a place called Spion Kop; 
and I don’t think it will be much of a “ kop ” for 
our chaps ’,—it wasn’t. (J. Milne, The Epistles of 
Atkins, 1902.) 

cop, V. Catch, capture : from ca, 17(K), S.O.D. 
recording at 1704.—2. Hence, to steal: low': mid- 
C. 19-20. E.D.D.—3. In mid-C. 19-20, it also = 

take, receive, be forced to endure, as in cop it (hot), 
to Ixi 8cx>lded, to get into trouble,— cop the bullet, get 
the sack,— cop the. needle, b(*comc angry. The C. 20 
cop out is a variant of cop it hot. In G.W., cop it - 
to die, while cop a packet - - to lie wounded, gen, 
severely—4. As = arrest, imprison, perhaps as ^ 
steal, it was orig. (C. 19) c.; in C. 2(1, iow'.—5. In 
racing c., C. 20, if a ‘ bookie ’ wins on a race, he has 
‘ copped ’ ; and his clerk accordingly marks the 
book with a C, John Morris.—6. See prop, v., 2. 
The word derives 1—prob. cx L. capere. 2—via tht+ 
Old Fr. caper, to seize. 3—whence the C. 17 S.E. 
cap, to arri'st: cap to cop is a normal argot it' 
change. Whence copper, q.v. 

cop I Bt'warc ! Take care I Anglo-Indian; 
mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. IL, 3rd ed. ? cx cop, v., 3. 

cop, be no (or not much). Of a task: to bt: difti 
cult; of an object: valueless. From ca. 1895. 
See cop, n,, 4, and cf. it 8 no catch, which is earlier, 
cop a dark ’un. See dark ’un, cop a. 
cop a flower-pot. A (Jockney synonym (by 
rhyming s. : C. 20) of cop it hot (see cop, v., 3). A 
news-vendor, in late Sept., 1935, said ol Mussolini : 

‘ He will cop a tlower-jHit if he goes on like thus ’ 
{The Sew Statesman and Nation, Sept. 28, 1935). 

cop a mouse. To get a black eye : artisans’ 
(— 1909). War(‘. 

cop it (hot). St‘c cop, V., 3. 

♦cop on the cross. Cunningly to di.scover guilt: 
late C. 19 20 r. 

cop out. See COp, v,, 3.—2. Also, to die : mili¬ 
tary in Boer War and, occ., later. J. Milne, 
Epistles of Atkins, 1902. 

cop the brewery, the curtain. See brewery, cop 
the, and curtain, cop the. — cop the bullet, needle, 
sack. Sec cop, V., 3. 

♦copbusy. To band the booty over to a con¬ 
federate or a girl: c. (— 1839); ob. Brandon. 

cope. ‘ An exchange, bargain; a successful 
deal ’ : low': from ca. 1840 ; ob. Carew . Aute- 
hiography of a Gipsy, 1891. Prob. independent of 
tlic same w'ord recorded, for C. 16-17, by the O.E.D. 

(? ♦)COpesmate. An accomplice: late C. 16- 
carly 17 c. or low s.; T. Wilson, 1570 ; Greene. 
Cf. the S.E. .. ^ _ 

coppa d ab ! Catch this ! : military : C. *.0. 
F. & Gibbons. Ex cop there ! 

copper. A policeman, i.e. one who ‘ oops or 
captures, arrests : orig. theatrical : from 1850 s. 

2. A penny or a halfpenny : from ca. 1840. In pi.. 
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coll, for halfjiennies and pennies mixed. * Still used 
of the bronze which has superseded the copper 
coinage O.E.D., 1893.—3. In 0. 20 c., an informer 
to the police. Cf. sense 1. 

♦copper, V. To inform against; cause to be 
arrested : C. 20 c. Edgar Wallace, Room J3. 

copper, catch. To come to harm ; (J, 10-17 ; 
8. > coll. Palsgrave. (O.E.D.) 

♦copper, come or turn. To inform the police : 
C. 20 c. Charles E. Leach ; David Hume. Cf. 
copper^ V. 

copper, worth one’s weight in burnt. Of little 
worth: coll. (— 1887); slightly ob. Baumann. 
(In copjier instead of in gold.) 

copper-captain. A pretended captain : from ca. 
1800 (? orig. U.S.); coll. > S.E. 

copper-clawing. A tight between women: Lon¬ 
don str«‘cts’: from ca. 1820; ob. Ware suggests 
cap-a-clainng. 

Copper-Face, (diver (h'omwell, who.se sobmpK^t 
w^as the copper-nosed mint. Daw.sori. C'f. Old \oll. 

♦copper-house. A Jiolice-statuin : e. : C. 20. 
Jam(‘s Curtis, The (lilt Kid, 1930. Ex copper, a 
]iol iceman. 

’•'copper-man. A policeman : Australian ; ca. 
1870-1910. Ex copper, n., 1. 

copper-nose. The red, pimply, swolhui nose of 
habitual drunkards : coll. ; from <'ai]y C. 17 ; B.E. 
records the adj. copper-nosed, which until ca. lt>t>(t 
was S.E. 

copper-rattle. (Irish) stew: naval (— 1909); 
ob. Ware. Ex the noisi' made by the bones in the 
pot. 

copper-show. A copper - mine; Australian 
(-- 1910). C. J, Dennis. 

Copper-slosher. One apt to ‘ go for ' the police : 
1882. Ware. 

copper-stick. The mendnnm virile: low- C. 19 
20; ob. Analogous IS C. 19 com/—2. From 
ca. 1880, a jHiiiceman’s truncheon. 

copper-tail. A member of the lower classes: 
Australian : late 1880'.s. 
copper-tailed. Nee silver-tail, 
copper-top. A red head; often as nickname; 
mostly Australian ( - ItMb). V. .1. Dennis. 

coppers, clear one’s. To dear one s throat : 
1831, Trelawney (O.E.D.). Cf. : 
coppers, cool one’s. N(‘e cool one’s coppers, 
coppers, hot. Sec- hot coppers, 
coppers, hot. The hot, dry mouth and throat 
en.suing on excessive drinking : coll., from ca. 1840. 

’’‘copper’s nark. A police spy or informer : e. ; 
from ca. 1800. H<*nley. Xork = sjiy. 

copper’s shanty. A ]>oliee station ; low-: ca. 
1890-ltnr). Ware. 

COppy, a tufted fowl; adj., crested ; dial. (I88tt) 

• , by 1 - 880 , coll. Ex dial, cop, tln^ toji of anything. 
O.E.D. 

copus. A drink of w ine or Ix-er imjK>sed as a tine 
in hall: Cambridge Cmversity, (h 18-19. Johnson 
derives ex episcopus (cf. bishop, q.v.) ; H. ex 
hippoeras, 

C0py(-)cat. A child given to copying others’ 
work : elenn-ntary schools’.—2. Also a jXTHon 
annoyingly given to r»‘}x-ating or imitating others. 
Both, C. 20 coll. 

copy of (one’s) countenance. A pretence, 
hypocrisy; sham, humbug; from ca. 1570; coll, 
pas.sing in C. 17 to S.E. In Westivard Ho, a play of 
1007 : ‘ I shall love a puritan’s face the worse, 

whilst I live, for that copy of thy countenance.’ 


copy of uneasiness. ‘ A copy of writ in any 
court ’, Bee : ca. 1820-40. 

copybook, blot one’s. To spoil one's record : 
coll.: C. 20. 

cor. God, as a low- expletive : C. 19 20. Via 
Gor'. 

coral-root. Ineorn-et for corahvort : mid-t\ 19- 
20. O.E.D. 

coram. A quorum : a lat(- (,’. Iti 17 sol. Nashe, 
Shakesp<*are. 

Coras. The stocks and shares of t in* Cak-donian 
Railway: IStock Exchange: from ca. 1885. On 
the analogy of Dorns, q.v. A. J. Wilson, 1895 ; 
The Daily Telegraph, June 5, 1935. 

COrbicUlum. Ineon-eet. for corbieula : C. 19 20. 
O.E.D. ('f. cordialgic for rardialgic, ibid. 

’cordin’. According ; accordingly : low coll. 
(- 1887). Baumann. 

COrditer. A ajx>r(ing team from the K.rcelbnt: 
naval; G. 29. Bowen. Because ‘ hot stutf'. 

Cordle, Lord and Lady. Two finely bedecked 
canaru's sitting in a little earnagi- : T.ondon street- 
p('rform«-rs’ i-oll. nickname (- 1887). Baumann. 

corduroys. (A pair of) i-orduroy trousers : from 
ca. 1780 ; coll. ; in 20, S.E. 

*COre, v.i. To pick U]> small articles in shofm : 
ca. I 8 IO -O 0 . Vbl.n., cor{e)uig. I’t-rhaps ex Rom¬ 
any cor, to steal (Sampson). 

COrfee. A sol. pronunciation of coffee : cent lines 
old, (-sj). among t'oekneys. A corfee-[h]ouse cut is a 
chee.semongt*rs' term (— 1909) for ‘the bai'k of 
bacon, without bom-s, and exee|)tionaliy used by 
cortee-hou.si- k(‘(“|M'rs ', Ware. 

’’‘coriander (seed). Si-e coliander. 

’’“coring mush. A boxir ; a tighter: c. : (’. 2«*. 
James Curtis, The (hit Kid. 193(). Ex Romany 
hoor. to strike, to light; th(‘ Romany looronietigru 
IS., lit., a tight-man. For the scihuhI element, sett 
mush, n., la.st st nse. 

Corinth. A brothel : C. 17 19 ; coll. by 1800, 
S.E. The ancient Cretdc city was nott-d for its 
elegance and modt-rnity, also for its lict-ntious- 
ness. 

Corinthian. A raki-: lat« C. It) IS; coll, soon 
S.E.,asis the adj. 2. A dandy, ht-nee a fasinonablt* 
man about tow n : ea. 1800 50, col). - S.E., pre¬ 
cisely as sirell, which was in vogut* by 1851, - S.E. 

One of th(‘ charaett-rs in J’ieree Egans Jjife in 
London is Corintliian Tom. 

cork. Incorrect for calk, v. (late C. 18 20) and n., 
a, sharp f)oint on a liorsc-shoe : C. !!> 2t). O.E.D. 
(Sup.).—2. A banknijit : ca. 1870 1900. 11., 5tl) 

ed. E.x his lack of ‘ ballast —3. In Scottish coll., 
from cn. 1830, a small emplo\er ; a foreman. 
(O.E.D.) 4. See corks. —5. A workman bringing a 

charge agaiiLst his fellow s : w tirkshojis' ( 190!>). 

Ware dt-nves ex caucus. 

cork, draw a or the. In boxing, to draw blood ; 
from ca. 1815 ; ob. (’f. tap one's chirit. 

cork and water. Any bottle of nKdiciiK*; 
Bootliam School: late C. 19-20. Anon., J)ic(. of 
Boothatn Slang, 1925. (Jf. ; 

cork-and-water club. Old scJiolars at Oxiord 
University ; id. ; id. Ibid. 

cork-brained. Foolish, light-headed : C. 17 20; 
coll. ; S.E. after ca. 1820. In B.E. as corky-b. 

corked. (Of wine) tasting of cork : co!I. (— 18(14); 
ob. ; H., 3rd ed.-—2. Vdry drunk : C. 20. Lyell. 

corker. Something that ends an argument or a 
course of action ; anything astounding, esj). a great 
lie. Recorded for 1837 ; app. orig. U.S. (O.E.D.): 
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B. >, by 1920, coll. Cf. caulker, settler, whopper, and 
osp. put the lid on (W.). 

corker, play the. (Of [KjrsonH) to bo unusual, 
exaggerated, eccentric ; in universily and Public 
School, to make oneself objectional>.e. From ca. 
1871). Anst(‘v in Vice Versa. 

corking. Unusually larg<*, line, good : from 
early 1890’s : mostly U.S., s. •, by 19:10, <uii. 
App. ex corker, q.v., on the model of other jxircus- 
sive adjj. {whacking, whopping, etc.). O.E.lJ. 
(Sup.).—^2. Hence, scrai-adv., as in ‘ A corking 
great thing ’ (Manehon, 192:i). 

corks. A butler: from ca. 1800. H., .Ird ed. 

Cf. chips, a carfX'nter*—2. Money : nautical and 
military ; from ea. 1858. H., 2nd ed. Ex the 

floating ])rojK*rty of corks. 

corks ! A lower cla.ss(‘s' coll, interjection : not 
recorded Iwdore 1920, but heard by the writer in late 
1921. I'hthcr a corru{)tion, prob. enjihemistic, of 
e^H'k's as in ciKk's (God s) hcnly (O.E.G. Sup.)., or an 
abbr., as 1 think, oi corkscrew (j.v. 

corkscrew. A funnel *)n th(‘. early shi})s of the 
General St<*ara Navigation Company: nautical: 
late C. l9-i'arly 20. Bowiai. E.v the black and 
>vhite bands painted spirally. 

corkscrew! An evasion of God .sOat/i : low Lon¬ 
don ( 1909). Ware. Cf. chef.nr and crust. 

corkscrewing. TIk* unc'ven walk due to intoxica¬ 
tion : from ca. 1840 ; coll., as is 

corkscrew, to mov(> Sfurally (18:{7). 1 )ick«‘ns ; 

‘ Mr. Bantam cork^crcwc(l his way through the 
crctwd (S.().|) ) - -2. cotksctnc out. To draw out 
as with a ('ork.M n'w : coll. : 1852, Dickens (O.K.D ). 

corkscrews. .WAw. corkscrew curls : coll.; from 
ca ISSO. I li^placc.^ />o/t5-srrc;/'.s’. 

corky, f'nvolous ; li\cl\ .- rc.stivc: from ca. 

ItitHi ; coll, ; oi, Contrast the .'<.K senses. 

corky-brained. A coll, variant (('. 17 19) of cork- 
Ortnro'd, q.v. 

com, a great harvest of a little. .Mm h ado al.K,ut 
nothing : ('oil. ; C. 17 -<‘arlv 19. 
com, carry. Sec carry com. 

Cora, the. The ('ornmarket, Oxford: O.xford 
undergraduates’: latr C 19-20. Collin.son. 

com in Egypt. Plenty, esp. of food; coll, (in 

C. 20, S.IL) ; from ca. ISIIO. 

[COrnage. Lor its calachrcsis in law, see the 
O.E.D.l 

corned. Drunk ( ~ 1785) Gro.se. Cf. jrickhd 
and salted for semantics. Not. as often supposed, 
an Americani.sm, as, however, luiee corns in the head 
(to be drunk) may possibly be. In flial., corny. 

Corned Beef Island. A Corporation hou.smg- 
estate : urban : from ea. 15125. ‘ Like bully-be< f 

tins ’ (Allan M. Laing). 

corned dog. Bully beef: military: C. 20. 
F. Gibbons. 

corned with oneself, be. (Very) well plea.sed with 
one.self ; tailors’ : from ea. 1920. K.g. in The 
Tailor and ('utter, Nov. 29, 1928. 

cornelian tub. A sweat mg-tuh: late C. IH- 
early 19 eoll. Grose, .'Ird ed. 

comer. A money-marki't mono{X)lv with ulterior 
motives. From the 1850\s. Coll. >, by P.HMl, IS.E. 
(Thornton.) -2. The comer : Tatteraali's subscrip¬ 
tion rooms ; mid-C. 151- 20, t ; sporting. Iti.s more 
than sixty years since ‘ Tatts ’ was near Hyde Park 
Corner.—3. Also, Tattenhara Corner on tlie J4erby 
course at Epsom : sjiorting, from ca. 1870.- -4. In 
c. (— 1891), a shan^; the chance of a share in the 
proceeds of a robbery. 


comer, v. Drive into a fig. corner : ex U.S. 
(1824), anglicised ca. 1840 : coll.—2. Monofxilise a 
stock or a commodity : from the mid-lS.'JO’s in U.S. 
(whence, too, the corresponding ri.) and anglicised 
Ixiforo 1860. 

comer, be round the. To get ahead of one’s 
fellows by unfair or dislionest methods : from ca. 
1800. 

comer-boy. A loafer : Anglo-Irish coll. : from 
ca. 1880 ; but recorded in U.S. in 1855 (Thornton). 
Prob. suggested by corner cove, q.v. Cf. corner-man. 
comer, hot. See hot comer, 
comer-cove. A street-corner lounger or loafer : 
coll. ; from ca. 1850. Mayhew . 

comer-creeper. An iiruh'rliand and furtive jxr- 
son : coll. ; ca. 1500-1720 ; S.E. after 1000. 

corner-man. A loafer : coll., from ca. 1880 (re¬ 
corded in 1885). Replacing corner-cove, q.v.—2. 
An end man, ‘ bones ’ or 'tambourine’, in a 
ncgro-minstrcl or an analogous show : from ca. 
1800 ; ob. H., drd cd. 

COmerer. A question dillicult. to answer : coll. 
(— 1887). Baumann. Ex corner, v., 1. 

cornering. The pract ut ol corner, v., 2 ; q.v. 
comey. Sec* comy-faced. 

COmichOU. A *miifl’ (C.g. at shooting): Socictv 
1880-(>a. 1880. Ex Kr. Wan*. 

Cornish duck. A Jiilchard : trade ; from ca. 
18()5 ; oh. Cf, Yarmouth raj)ou. 

corns and bunions. Onion.'-. rhvming s. : late 
C. 19- 20. B. A: P. 

corns in the head, have. To be drunk drinker^' 
(— 1745); t by 1800. ApfMTsoii. 

cornstalk (or C.). A Nrw South Welshman of 
Euro)M‘an dc.sec-nt : coll. : from ca, 1825. Later 
(ca. iSSO), and iooscly, any Australian of the 
IxastiTii Pe ter Cunningham. 1827, “ From 

the way in which they shoot u])' ; rather, ex 
t< mlencv to tall .slimm‘s<. (Morns.) 

COrauted. Cuckolde'd : lat^* C. 17-18; coll. 
ILL. Lv a cuckold s horn.s. Cf. : 

Cornwall without a boat, send (a man) into. To 
cuckold him : ca. 15().5-JS3U. Painter, Talace of 
Jdensurc, 1567 ; Jlalliwcll. Punning t rorn{c), a 
horn, (m fortification) hornwork. AI)})cr^on. Cf. 
corn uted. 

comy-faced. Red and pimplv with drink : ta. 
16)5)0-18:10. ILK. (T. corned. 

coroner. A heavy fall : from ca. 1870 ; oh. I.c. 
one like ly to le-ad to an inepicsl.—2. The COFOner 
was the- nickname* ajiplied, ca. 1870- 1900, to Dr. 
E. .M. Grace, ‘ W. G.'s ’ brother. 

COrp. (Very rare as non-vocative*.) Cejrporal ; 
military coll. : C. 20. B. A: P. (T. sarge. —2. A 
corpse: nautical : late* (’. 15)-20. Edwin Pugh, .1 
Street tn Snhurhia, 185)5 ; H. Maclaren, The Private 
Opinions of a British Blue-Jacket, 1929. Recorded 
in dial, as early as 1775 : E.D.D, 

COrp out. To (lie: low’ (-■- 1923). Manehon. 
Prob. ex corpse, v., 2, after conk out, q.v. 

corporal and four, mount a. To masturbate: 
low'; late 0. 18-20, ob. Grose, 1st ed. 

Corporal Forbes or the Corporal Forbes. Chole ra 
Morbus : Ut*gular Army (esp. in India) : from 1820's. 
Shipp's Memoirs, 1829. Yule A' Burnell. 

Corporal John. Marlborough, p(.‘rhaps the 
greatest of British generals : orig. (ca. 1700), 
military ; iti mid-C. lR-20, only historical. Daw'son. 

corporation. A prominent lK‘lly : from ca. 1750 ; 
coll. G. Bronte, in Shirley, ' The dignity of an 
ample corporation Influenced by S.E. corpulent. 
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corporation’s work, freeman of a. ‘Neither 

strong nor handsome ’ : c.p. of ca. 1780-1820. 
Grose, 1st ed. (Not very complimentary to 
corporate towns.) 

corps commanders. (Singular very rare.) ‘That 
species of lice w ith the Corps H.(^. colours, red and 
white M. A. Miigge, The War Diary of a Square 
PeQy 1920 : military : 1915 ; ob. 

corpse. A horse entered in a race for betting 
purposes only : the turf, from ca. 1870. 

corpse, V. To blunder (whether unintentionally 
or not), and thus confuse other actors or spoil a 
scene ; the blunderer is said to be ‘ corpsed ’ : 
theatrical : from ca. 1855 ; ob. H., Isted.—2. To 
kill: low ; recorded in 1884. Henley & Stevenson 
in Deacon Brodie. Ex dial. 

corpse lights. CorjKisants (St. Elmo’s tire): 
nautical coll. : mid-C. 19 20. Bowen. 

corpse-provider. A physic ian or a surgeon; 
from ca. 1840 ; ob. 

corpse-reviver. Any powerful, refreshing drink : 
C. 20 ; ex a specific U.S. mixed drink. 

corpse-ticket. A contcrnjKjraneous v'ariant of 
cold-meat ticket, q.v, (E. & Gibbons.) 

corpse-worship. A marked profusion of tlow'crs 
at funerals: clubmen’s: ca. 1880 1900. Ware 
says that ‘ this custom, set by tlie (^ueen at the 
mausoleum (Frogmore) immediately after the death 
of the Trince Consort [in 181)11, grew' rapidly . . . 
Finally, in the ’90’s, many death notices in th(‘ press 
were followed by the legend, “■ No tlow'ers 
corpus. Corpse : (dial, and) sol. : C. 19-20. 
(I). Sayers, The Nine Tailors, 1954.) Cf. corp, 2. 

correct. The correct number or quantity ; esp. 
in (up) to correct, (up) to the correct or 8{)ecilied 
number, etc. : military coll. : 1910. B. & 
correct, all present and. All correct: coll.: from 
ca. 1918. K. Knox, Still Dead, 1954, ‘ “ Is that all 
])resent and correct?” “(’ouldn’t Ix^ better.”’ 
Ex the mihtary phra.se (applied by a sergeant-major 
to a parade). 

correct card, the. Tlv' right thing to have or do; 
the ‘ ticket ’ : from ca. ISGO, ex lit. racing sen.se. 
Often written Icrect card. 

corro boree, corro'bbery, A large social gathering 
or meeting (-- 1892). Ferhaps ex : -2. A drunken 
spree: nautical; late C. 19-20. Ware. Ex :— 
5. A fuss, noi.se, disturbance (— 1874). Ex the 
lit. senses (Australian); projxrly a Botany Bay 
aboriginal word. 

corroboree, V. To boil (V.i.) ; to dance. Au.s- 
tralia: from ca. 1880; ob. For v. and n., see 
Edward Morris’s neglected dictionary. Austral 
English, 1898. 

corruption, occ. in jil. Natural sinfulne.ss, ‘ the 
old Adam ’ : 1799 ; coll, until C. 20, w'hen archaic 
S.E. (S.O.D.) 

comiscate, corruscation. Incorrect for coruscxite, 
coruscation : C. 17-20. O.E.l). 

COrsey. Ilecklesa (betting or gambling); sport¬ 
ing coll. : 1885 ; ob. Ware. Ex Fr. corse. 

Corsican, the. Something unu.sual : sporting ; 
ca. 1880-1913. Coined by F. C. Burnand (1830- 
1917), playwright and editor of Punch. 

corybungus. The posterior : boxing ; ca. 1860- 
1900. Etymology ? 

’cos. Because : coll. ; C. 19-20. Baumann. 
Better spelt 'cause. 

*C0sey. A late C. 19-20 variant of carsey = casa, 
case : qq.v.—2. Ware, however, notes that, in the 
London slums, it is (from before 1909) ‘ a small, 


hilarious public-house, whore singing, dancing, 
drinking, etc., goes on at all hours ’. Prob. in¬ 
fluenced by S.E. cosy. 

*COSh. A life-preserver, ‘ noddy ’, i.e. a short 
thin but loaded bludgeon, in C. 20 occ. of solid 
rubber; also (rare Ixfore C. 20) a jioliccman’s 
truncheon. From ca. 1870 : orig. c., then low. 
H., 5th ed ; Edgar Wallace passim. Prob. ex 
Romany.—2. With the, one w'ho uses a cosh: 
C. 20 c. 

’"cosh, V. To strike with a cosh; esp. thus to 
render unconscious : late C. 19-20 c. Ex the n.— 
2. Hence merely, to hit: Cockneys’ : C. 20. 

’"cosh-carrier. A harlot’s bully : c. (— 1893). 
E.D.lJ. Ex cosh, n.. 1. Ihmce, cosh-carrying: 
C. (- 1890): O.E.l). (Sup.). 

cosher, n., see kosher. —2. In late C. 19 20 c,, 
one who uses a cosh, q.v.—3. A policeman : Berk¬ 
shire s. (— 1905). E.D.D., Sup.—-4. V\i., to talk 

familiarly and free-and-easily : coll. : from ca. 1850. 
Cf. Scottish cosh, on intimate terms, ox cosh, snug 
comfortable. 

cosier. An inferior seaman : naval : C. 19. 
Bowen. Ex the f S.E. cosier, -zier, a cobbler. 

COSma. Inc’ornct for chasina, a chasm : late 
C. 10-17. O.E.l). 

COSS. A blow, a punch ; hatters’ (— 1909). 
Perhaps ex cosh -f goss, q.v. Ware. 

COSSack. A policeman; from late 1850’s. H., 

1st ed. ; The (Iraphic, .Ian. 50, 1880. ‘ A jKihccman 
is also called a “ eossuck ”, a ” Philistine ”, and a 
” frog ”.’ All three terms are f. 

COSSid. A ‘runner’, i.e. a running messenger: 
Anglo-Indian coll. : late C. 17- ‘20. Ex Arabic. 
(S.O.D.) 

COSSie. A swimming costume : Australian : 
from ca. 1919. C)rigin 

cost. To be expmisive : coll. : from ca. 1910 
Norah lloult, Youth Cant Be Served, 1955. ‘ 1'heni 
things cost thc.se times.’ Abbr. cost a lot of money. 

costard. The head : jocularly coll. ( 15;{0). 

Palsgrave (O.E, I >.) ; Udall in Ralph Roister Jhister ; 
Shakcs|M‘arc ; B.F. ; Grosi*; Scott, klx costard, vk 
large apple. (Jf. : 

coster. Abbr. (— 1851) costermonger (C. 10), 
orig. costard-monger, at first a seller of u{)jdcs, then 
of any fruit, tinally of fruit, lish, vegetables, etc., 
from a barrow'. Cf. costard, ((.v., and harrow-man, 

q.v. 

COStering. Costennongcnrig : from ca, 1850 ; 
ob. Mayhew, 1851 (O.E.l).) ; H., 1st cd. 

costermonger Joe. ‘ Common title for a favourite 
coster’: commercial London (— 1909). Ware. 

COStermODgering. ‘ Altering orclicstral or choral 
music, csjiecially that of great coni))oscrs ’ : 
mu.sical : ca. 1850-1910. Ware. Ex Sir Michael 
Costa’s adaptations of Handel. 

costive. Niggardly : late C. lb-20; coll., in 
C. 20 S.E, and ran', Cf. constipated. 

cot. Abbr. cotqucan, a man meddling with 
women's w'ork and affairs : coll. : late C. 17-18. 
B.E. Extant in dial. 

cot, on the. ‘ A man of a bad character, trying to 
amend his ways—i.e. in a moral hospital, so to 
8pc*ak ’ : mihtary : late C. 19 early 20. F. & Gib¬ 
bons. 

cotch. Except in dial., a sol, for CMtch : C. 19-20. 
In facetious usage, however, it is to l>e ranked as a 
coll, 

cots. The shoe-strings of monitors: Christ’s 
Hospital, ca. 1780-1890. Charles JLiamb. Fx 
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cotton. —2. God’s, in ooll. oaths : C. 16-mid-18 
(O.E.D.) 

cotso. A variant of catso, q.v. 

Cots{w)old lion. A sheep: mid-C. 15-mid-19. 
Ex Uie Hheop-famo of the Cotswolds. Anon., ra. 
1540 ; ‘ Proverbs ’ Hey wood ; Harington in his 
Epigrams. Of. Essex lion, CamJiridgeshire nightin¬ 
gale. (Apperson.) 

cottage. Abbr. coitn^e. piano : (— 1880) coll. > j. 
—2. A urinal; ea. 1000-12. Ware.—3. Hence, 
any lavatory : theatrical; from ca. 1910. 

Cottagers, the. Fulham Football Club {‘ soccer ’): 
sporting : lOlO, P. G. Wodehousii, Psmith in the. 
('ity. They often play at Craven (yottage, London. 

CotterePs salad ; Sir James (Cotter’s or) CotterePs 
salad. Hemp: Anglo-Irish, C. IH-early 10. 
Grose, Ist ed. A baronet of that name was hanged 
lor rape. 

cotton, v.i. ProKjsr; hence, agree together: 
coll.; the former (jj, from ea. 1500 : the l;iff<r, 
from ea. 1000. In an old play (lOOfj), Mohn a 
\ok(‘s and John a .Style and I cannot cotton.’ The 
primary sense (‘ ])ros}K‘r ') may arise ex ‘ a fig. sense 
<»f raising a nap on elotli W.—2. llmiee. with to, 
‘get on ’ well with (a person), take* kindly to (an 
idea, a thing): from ea. 1800; coll. Barham, 
It s amazing to think, ! How one cottons to drink !’ 
*Cotton, leave the world with one’s ears shifted 
Ml of. To be hanged: Newgate v. of ea. 1H2(»- 
40. 'Jon Bet' ’,1823. Ex the name of the New- 
gatf> chaplain, by a pun. 

cotton-box. An American ship, bluff-bow (h1. for 
carrying cotton ; naut ical : C. 10. Bowen. ‘ The 
old elijijK^r men used to s|M'ak of them as lieing hiiiit 
by the mile and sawn off in lengths when wantid.' 

cotton in their ears, die with. A variant of 
Cotton, leave the world with one’s ears stuffed full of. 

cotton-lord, oee. -king. A wealtliv mamifae- 
tiirer of, dealer in, cotton ; 1823. Coll. . •, by 
1880, S.Ik Cf. eottotKtrrary, ('ottnnopohs, 
cotton on, v.i. ; v.t. w ith to. To f^orrn, or hav«\ a 
liking or fancy (for a thing, jilan, jicrson): coll.: 
C. 20. Ex rotlon, 2. (O.E.i). Sup.)—2. To umier- 

Btand : from ea, 1910. C.U.l)., 1934 iSup. 

cotton-top. A loos<‘ woman preserving most of 
the apjK-aranees ; ea. 1830 -80. Ex stockings 
eotton-tojqied, silk to just above the ankles. 

cotton up. To make friendly overtures; v.t. 
with to. Both coll. ; from ca. 1850. See COtton. 

cotton-wool, wrap in. To cosset, coddle : coll.; 
from ea. 1870 ; now almost S.E. 

cottonocracy, (.’otton magnates as a ela.'^.s: 
eoll. ; 1845. (S.U.D.) Cf. ; 

Cottonopolis. Manchester : from ca. 1870: 
coll. H., 6th ed. Cf, cotton-lord and Albertopohs, 
cottons. Confederate bonds : from ea. 1870 ; 
Stock Exchange. Ex the staple of the Southern 
States, U.S.A. 

Cotzooks I A coll, corruption of God s hooks 
(nails on the Cross) : early C. 18. O.E.I). 

'"conch 8 hog’s head. Lit., to lay down one’s 
head, i.e. to lie down and sleep : C. 16 17 c,; in 
C. 18, low. Recorded in Harman, B.E., Scott (as an 
archaism). Occ. cod's head. 

'"couch a porker. A variant of the preceding: 
0 . :(?)C. 18. 

COagh<4rop. A * character ’; a quick courter or 
* love’.maker: low coll.: 1895, The Referee, 

‘ “ Honest John Burns ”... objects to being 
called “a cough drop”.’ Ware postulates ‘I860 


C011gh402senge. A mishap; something un¬ 
pleasant ; esp. in that's a cough-lozenge for (some¬ 
body): a virtual c.p. of I81JO 00. Cf. preceding, 
cough slum. See slum, cough, 
cough up. To disclose : from C. 14, now ob. (not, 
as the S.O.D. says, f); S.E. in C. 14-17 ; coll, in 
C. 19-20.—2. To pay, v.i. and t. : from ca, 1896.— 
3. (Likewise ex sense 1.) To produce, hand over: 
C. 20 ; perhaps orig. U.S. 

coughing Clara. A heavy gun : military : late 
1914. F. <fc Gibbons. Ex its rejiort as heard from 
the Front. 

couldn’t speak a threepenny bit, I (etc.). T was 
unable to speak : London streets'(- 199i0. Wan*. 

Coulson. A court jester : a coll, nickname 
(— 1553) soon > allusive S.E. Ex a famous fool so 
named. (O.E.I).: ai patch.) 

coulter-neb. The pufhn : nautical : C. 19- 20 ; 
ob. Bow’i'ii. Ex its sharj) b(>ak. 

council and counsel an- often misused one for the 
other : (J. 18 20. 

council-houses. Trouser.s : rhyming s. : from 
ca. 1925. Michael Harrison, Weep for Lycidas, 
1934. Cf. round the houses. 

council of ten. The toes of a man wiili in-turned 
feet : ea. 1858-90. H.. 2nd ed. 

councillor of the pipowder court. ix ttifogging 
lawyer: coll.; eu. 1750-1850. Ex ('ourt of Pie- 
pomlers, dealing summary justice at fairs; Fr. 
jneds poudnotx. 

■"counsellor. A barrister : Irish c. (— 1889) and 
dial. ( -1802). Ex Scots (C. 19-20). K.I).I). 

count. A man of fashion: ca. 1840-00; coll, 
('f. dandy, swell, toff. 

count, out for the. (Often preceded by put.) 
Ruined ; dead : from ca. 1880. Ex boxing. 

count, take the. To die: iiomca. 1890. Also ex 
boxing. 

Count Echpse. Dennis () Kelly (d. 1787), owner 
of that now almost rnytliical racehorse Eclipse (b. 
17t>4). Dawson. 

count noses. To count tlu' Ayes and Xoes : Par¬ 
liament ary : from ea. 1885 : ob. 

counter. An inferior Olhc'cr of a counter or 
jM’ison : C. 17. O.E.I). 

counter-hopper. A Londomus' coll, variant (ca. 
18.50- 1910 ; Mayhew, 1851) of the next. E.D.D. 

counter-jumper. A shojiman : eoll. : 1831, an 
American example (O.E.I). Sup.) ; S. Warren, 1841 
(O.E.D.); IL, 2nd ed. ; G. A. Sala, 1864, ‘ He is as 
dextrous as a Regent Street counter-jumptT in the 
que.stionable art of “shaving the ladies’ .’ Bau¬ 
mann, 1887, and Manchon, 1923, have counter¬ 
skipper ; t by 1930. 

■"counterfeit crank. A sham-sick man : mid- 
C. 1(D18 : mostly e. Burton's Anatomy. 

countermine. Incorrectly for countermure: ca. 
1590-1740. O.E.D. 

connterstrafe. To ‘ strafe ’ (q.v.) in retaliation : 
artillerymen’s and infantry olbeers’ : 1916. B. & P. 

counting-house. Countenance (n.): non-aristo- 
cratic, non-cultured : ca, 1870-1910. Ware. 

country, go to the ; in the country. See go to the 
country. 

country, the. The outfield : from early ISSO’s : 
cricket s. >, by 1910, eoll., now verging on S.E. 
Lillywhite’s Cricket Companion, 1884 (O.E.D.). 
But country stroke appears as early as 1872. Also 
country catering (1888), c. ji€ld{sman) in 1890’8. 
(W. J. Lewis.) 

country* up the. Sec up, adj. 
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country-captain. A very dry curry, often with a 
spatch-cocked fowl; Anglo-Indian : coll. : from 
ca. 1790.—2. Also (— 1792, t)» captain of a 
country-ship^ q.v. 

country cousin. A dozen : rhyming s. (— 1909). 
Ware.—2. In pi., monthly courses : euphemistic 
(— 1923). Manchon. See relations. 

country-crop, in Manchon, is an error for county- 
cropy q.v. 

♦country Harry. A w aggoner: mid-C. 
early 19 c. Grose, 2nd ed. 

country-put. ‘ A silly Country-Fellow B.E. : 
coll.; late C. 17-early 19. See put, n. 

country-ship. A vessel ou ned in an Indian port: 
Anglo-Indian coll. (— 1775) ; country-boat occurs as 
early as KUO. (Yule & Burnell.) 

country with (one), be all up the. To l)e ruir>, or 
death, for: eoll. (— 18H7); virtually t- 
inann. 

country work. Work slow' to advance : coll. 
(- 1811) ; ob. Lcjc. TiaJ. 

county, adj. Wrapjx'd iqi in the affairs of county 
Society ; apt to consider such sociidy to 1 k‘ Uk; 
cream of the social milk ; very much upper-middle 
class. Coll. ; from ca. 188(h 

county-court. To sue a inrson in a county 
court : coll. : from ca. 1850. 

county-crop. Abbr. county-prison crop. Hair 
cut close and as though w ith the help of a liasin : a 
‘ fashion ’ once visited on all jiri.soners ; ca. 1858- 
1910. H., 2nd ed.—2. Hence, county-cropped : 

1807, J. Greenw'ood (O.E.l).). 

COUped up. B.E.'s spelling of conped-up, q.v. 
COUpla. Couple of; U.8., anglici.sed ca. 1905 : 
(low) coll. 1), Sayers, 1934, ‘ He'd had nothing to 
eat . . . for a coupla days.’ 

couple, a. A couple of drinks : coll. ; late C. 19- 
20. llichard Kcverne, Menace, 1935, ' Stopped at 
the “ Swan ” for a couple ’. 

couple-beggar. A hedge jiriest : coll. : C. 18-19. 
Swift, in Proposal for Badges to the Beggars ; prob. 
the earliest record ; Lover, in Handy Andy. Cf. 
buckle-beggar. 

couple 0 (f) doorsteps. A sandw idi : low' : C. 20. 
F. k Gibbons. Ex doorstep, q.v. 

couple of flats. Two bad actors: fheatrical : 
ca. 1830 80, Ware. A pun on the two 8cen<‘- 
Kcreens. 

coupled. Incorrect for c«poZn<y7 : C. 17. O.E.l). 

coupling-house. A brothel ; C. 18-19; low coll, 
coupon. (Political) a party leader’s recom¬ 
mendation to an electoral candidate : 1918. 

Collinson. The term soon pas.sed from s. to j. ; 
thence, ca. 1930, to S.E. The coupon election was 
that of 1918 (Great Britain). 

courage, Dutch. See Dutch courage.—♦courber. 
See curber. 

course. A C. 17 -20 incorrect spelling of coarse. 
E.g. in B.E.^^—2. Abbr. of course, as in Course. I 
did it or Course.! (What do you suppose ? !); late 
C. 19-20 coll, Baumann. 

course with (a i)erson), take a. To hamper him, 
follow him closely; coll. : mid-C. 17-early 19. 
B.E, Ex coursing. 

court. To sue in a court of law : from ca. 1840 : 
coll. Of, county-court. 

court card. ‘ A gay fluttering Fellow B.E.; a 
dandy ; coll.: ca. 1690-1800, then dial. 

court cream ; court element; court holy bread ; 
court holy water ; court water. Fair but insincere* 
speeches, promises : C. 17-18 the first ; the others 


being C. 16-18. All are coll., as, orig., was the 
C, 17-18 court promises. (O.E.l).) 

court martial. (Gen. liyphenated.) To try by 
court martial: from ca. 1855 ; coll. 

court noil, courtnoll. A court ier : coll., jX‘jora- 
tive ; ca. 1560-1680. In C. 17, S.E. 

court of assistants. Young men to whom young 
wives, married to old men, are apt to turn : a late 
0. 18-i*arl3' 19 facetious coll, punning the S.E. 
sense. Grose, 2nd ed. 

court of guard. Sol. for corps de garde.: late 
C. 16-carly 19. O.E.l). 

court tricks. ‘ State-Policy B.E. : coll. ; mid- 
C. 17-18. 

court water. Sei* court cream. 

■“cousin. A trull: c. ; — 1863. S.O.D.—2. In 
late C. 16 c.. a (rustic) ‘ jugeon ’. Greene. 

cousin Betty. A halfwitti'd woman : inidT. 19 
20; ob. ; coll. Mrs. Gaskcll, in Sylria's Ijovers, 
\ . . Gav(' short mt'asun* t(» a child or a cousin 
Betty’.—2. Also, a strumpet : G. 18 mid-P9 : c, 
and, latterly, low s. ‘ Jon Bc(‘.' 

cousin Jan or Jacky. A C’ornishman : coll. ;»nd 
dial. : from ca. 1850. 

cousin the weaver or, as in Swift and Fielding, 
dirty cousin. Pnd’aced by my, thesi' two terms 
the latter much the more giui.—were, in late* ('.17 
18, pejorative forms of address : eoll. 

cousin Tom. A half-witted man : in (’. 18 if a 
beggar, in C. 19 of any such unfortunate, though not 
applied to a jKTson of standing. 

cousin trumps. One of the sanu' occujmtion or, 
occ., character ; mainly, like brother smut, as a 
familiar tu-quoque. Coll.; C. 19. 

COUta. A ran* form ol confer.-—2. A barracoota 
(lish) ; Australian <'oll. : late C. 19-20.--3. Hence, 
a Southern Tasmanian (gen. the word is usi'd in the 
pi.): NortluTii Tasmanians' nickname: C. 20 
These lish being jilentiful in Southern Tasmania. 

COUter, occ. cooter. A sovereign : jH*rhaj)s oiig 
c., certainly always low' and mainly vagrants' and 
Cockney: from ca. 1835. Brandon, 1839; Snow 
d(*n's Magistrate's Assistant, 1846 (O.E.l).); H., 

Isted.; James Pa\ n in A ('onjidrntial Agent, 1889. 
Ex Romany kotor, a guiiu'a. 

■“cove. A man, a companion, chap, fellow ; a 
rogue: from ca. 1569. In (’. 16 ofti'ii cofe. In 
Cj. 16-18, c. ; still low. Harman, B.E., Grose. 
Dickens, in Oliver Twist, ' Do you sei* that old cov'e 
at the book-stall ? ' Prob. cogriati* with Komanv 
cora, corn, that man, and, as W. suggi'sts, identical 
with Scottish cofe, a hawki'r (cf. chap ex chapman). 

2. H<‘ncc, in Australia, the ow ni'r, the ‘ boss of a 
shecp-station : ca. 1879-1919. This .si'nse owes 
Homething to 3. the core (or (b)ve), ‘ t he master of 
a house or shoj)', \’aux : c. of ca. 1899-79. Cf. 
next entry but one. 

■“cove of (the) dossing-ken. The landlord of a low 
lodging-house : C. 19 c. Cf. : 

■“cove of the ken, the. ‘ The master of t he house 
Egan’s Grose : c. of ca. 1829-79. Ex coir, 3. 

Covent Garden. A farthing : rhyming a. on 
farden (— 1857). ‘ Ducange Anglicus.’ 

Covent Garden abbess. A procur<*Ha: C. 18- 
carly 19. The (’ovent Garden district, in C. 18, 
teemed with brothels. See c.*;p. P>ereHford Chancel- 
Icr’a Annals of Covent Garden ; Fielding’a Covent 
Garden Tragedy; and Grose, P. Gf. Banhside 
Uulies and Drury Lane vestal. 

Covent Garden ague. A venereal diaeaae : late 
C. 17~early 19. Ray, 1678 ; Grose, lat ed. Cf. 
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Drury Lan6 ague, and see Covent Garden abbess and 

Covent Garden rails. 

Covent Garden lady. A variant (ca. 1800-30), 
noted in 1S23 i)y Ikie, of: 

Covent Garden nun. A liarlot: mid-C, 18-early 
19. Grose, Ist cd. Cf. 7iun and Drury Lane 
vestal. 

Covent Garden rails, break one's shins against. 

To catch a venereal disease ; low : late C. lH~<;arIy 

19. Grose, 2nd ed. (Jf. (hvevt Garden ague. 
Coventry, gone to ; or he (she, etc.) has gone to 

Coventry. He doesn't speak (tf) rae, to us, etc.) 
nowadays : tailors’ : late (\ 19-20. J5x : 

Coventry, send one to. To ignore socially : niid- 
C. IH 20 ; orig. military. Coll., > 8.E. ca. 1830. 
Origin un(!crtain : pi rhaps ex Coviuilry Gaol, 
wluTe many Hoyalists were imprisoiusl during the 
(Uvil War (s(*c c.g. (dan'iidon's IhsUtry of the 
Rehelliou, VI, ^ 83). Lytton, in Alice, ‘ If any one 
dares to Im v it , we'll send him to Coviuitry.’ Cf. the 
(’ounty Antrim go to Dingley couch, the Ulster send 
to Dinglety cootch, and see esj). the O.E.It. and 
Grose, 1*. 

*COVer. A pickj)oeket's assistant: c. : from ea. 
1810. \’aux. (’1. stall, (j.v. Kx : 

■^COVer, v.t . and i. To act as a (thief’s.esp. a piek- 
jioeket's) conicdiTate : from ea. 1810 : e. and low. 
Vaux.—2. To ])ossess a woman : low coll. : C, 17- 

20. Ur(|nhart s Rabdais, 1053. Kx .stallion and 
mare. Cf. tu]). 

*C0ver, at the. Adj. and adv., applaal to a jnek- 
|M)eket cloaking the movements of the actual thief : 
c. : fromea.lHfO. Charles K. Leach. SeeC0Ver,n. 

cover-arse gown. .A sleevele.ss gown : Cambridge 
l'ni\er.-^ity. ea. ITtiO 1 S(;o. 

*COVer-down. A fal.^e tossing-eom : e. : C. 19; 
t by IHOI. See cap, n., last st n.se. 

cover-me-decently. Atoat: ca. l8(Mt r>o. Mon- 
( riefl in 'rioii a lid .1 1 rry. 

cover-slut. .Apron, pinafore: coll.; C. 17-20, 
now art bait . 

covered waggon. A fruit tart : CoacY/y Training 
Ship(-- 1801). Masetield. 

*COverer. An oce. t variant (Kgan's Gro.se, 1823) 
of rovi r, n. 

COVert-Jeme. Hrvdcn's facet ions manipulation of 
the leg.'il ft me cor< rl : lie uses under covert feme of a 
man uinler hi.s wife's proteetion. Cf. 1 )ickt‘ns's 
jtieiilar af)plieation ol coverture in Shetches by lioz. 

COVeSS. A woman : lat(‘ C. IH mid-19. (Jeorge 
Parker. Lytton. Kx con, 1, q.v. 

covetise (t) ami covetous were, in C. IL 10, often 
written the one for the other. O.K.I). 

covey. A man: low : from ca. 1820; ob. 
Pieree Kgun, 1821 ; Hiekens in Oliver Tu’ist, 
‘ Hullo, my eovey ! what's the row' ? ’ Diminutive 
of rorc, q.v. 

covey (oi whores). ‘ A well fill'd Bawdy-hou.se 

B. K. : late C. 17-<'arly 19 : eoll. 

COVOrly. IneorrecC for cavally (a fish) : niid- 

C. 19-20. O.K.I). 

COW. A woman : in C. ]8~20. low eoll. Pearlier, 
hardly opprobrious ; Howell, in 1()59, speaks of 
that proverb wdiieli, originating temp. Henry IV, 
runs, ‘ He that bulls the cow must keep the calf.’—• 
2. A harlot: C. 19-20 ; ob.—3. (Sporting) £10(K): 
from ca. 1800. Cf. pony, monkey.-^. Milk: 
Canadian : late C. 19-20. B. & P. Also, in C. 20, 
Australian: Ion L. Idriess, 1931.—-5. (Always 
either a cow or, more strongly, a fair cow.) A (very) 
despicable person or an objectionable one ; a (most) 


unworthy act; an obnoxious thing: C. 20 Aus¬ 
tralian and hence N.Z. (C. J. Dennis.) Esp. (even 
of a man), a fair cow. —6. A member of the chorus : 
theatrical(— 1923). Maiiehon. Cf.sensei.—7. A 
tramp’s woman : tramps’ c. (— 1935). Cf. sense 2. 

COW, sleep like a. (Of a married man) ‘ i.e. with a 
•*** at one’s a-se (irose, Ist ed., who quotes the 
quatrain, ‘ All you that in your beds do lie, | Turn 
to your wives and occupy ; | And wlien that you 
have done yonr best, | Turn a-se to a-se, and take 
your rest ’ ; for a variant here unquotable, see 
Grose, P. A mid-C. 18-mid-19 low coll. 

COW and calf. To laugh : rhyming s. (— 1859); 
oh. H., Ist ed. 

cow-baby. A faint-hearted person : coll. ; from 
ea. 1590. In C. 19-20, dial, 
cow-bridges. ‘ The fore and aft gangw ays in the 
waists of old men-of-war, liefore Ihe days of com¬ 
pletely planked main dicks Bowen : naval : C, 19. 

cow climbed up a hill!, there was a. You're a 
liar ! : e.p. : C. 20. F, k Gibbons. 

cow-cocky. A dairy-farmer: Australian: from 
ea. 1890. .Sei' COCky, n.. 5. 

cow come home, till the. C. 17-18 coll. See 
COWS come home. 

cow-cow, v.i. and t. To be in a rage ; to scold, 
reprimaml severely : Anglo-Chinese ; mid-C. 19-20. 
H., 3rd ed. 

cow-cumber, cowcumber. C’ucumber: sol. in 
nnd-C. 19 20 ; S.K. in C. 10 early 19, Dickens. 
(It IS fairly gen. in dial.) 

cow-(oec‘. bushel-, sluice-)c*nted. Low roll. 
|H-joratu(‘ aj)}»lied to a woman deformed by child¬ 
bearing or by harlotry : C. 19-20. 

COW died of, the tiine the old. See tune the old 
cow . . . 

cow-feed. Salad : raw vegetables : naval and 
military : C. 20. K. k Gibbons. 

cow-grease or -oil. Butter: eoll.: mid-(’. 19-20, 
In ('. 19, gen. coiv s greasi (‘ Diieange Anglieus '). 
Cf. cow-juice, (}.v. 

cow-gun. A lieavy naval gun : naval s. (from 
ea. 1900) *, by 1915, eoll. O.K.D. (Sup.). 

cow-handed. Awkward : late C. 18-19 eoll. 
Grose, 1st ed. 

cow-heart. Kit her joeular or ]x*dantieally sol. for 
eow'ard : C. 19-20 (V earlier). Prob. suggested by : 

cow-hearted. ‘ TA'Hrful or Ibm heart<*d ', B.K. ; 
eoll., verging on S.K. : mid-C. 17-20, ob. Cf. 
jireeeiling. 

cow-hitch. A clumsily tied knot : nautical 
(— 1807). Smyth. As in cow-gun and coir- 
hnnded, the idea is of unwieldiness. 

cow-hocked. Thic k-ankled ; large- or clumsy- 
fooUnl. (’oil. ; mid-C. 19-20, 

COW-hom. A brass mortar on shipboard ; 
naval: late C. 19-20 ; ob. Bowen. A perversion 
of coc-horn. 

COW in a cage, as comely (or nimble) as a. ^'e^y 
ungainly or clumsy : eoll. : 1399, Langland ; 1546, 
Hey wood ; 1678, Kay ; 1732, Fuller. Apjx^rson. 
Cf. bull in a china shop. 

cow-juice. Milk : eoll.; late C. 18-20. Grose, 
3rd ed.; heard on the C cm way Training Ship 
(— 1890), says Masefield. (Cf. sky-juice.) Esp. 
opp. tinned cow. 

COW-hek. ‘ A peculiar lock of hair, greased, 
curled, brought forw ard from the ear, and plastered 
on the cheek. Once common amongst coster¬ 
mongers and tramps.’ F. & H.; H., 2nd ed., has it. 
Coll. >, by 1900, S.E. (First used in late C. 16, 
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prob. of a fashion different from that of the costers,) 
Cf. aggeraivater. 

cow-oil. See cow-greasc. 

cow-pad. A third-term cadet employed in keep¬ 
ing the petty officers’ quarters clean: Training Ship 
Worcester : late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

cow-quake. A bull’s roar: coll., mostly Irish 
and dial.: 0. 19-20. 

cow-shooter. A ‘ deerstalker ’ hat, worn by 
seniors : Winchester College, C. 19. 

cow-shot. A flat, scooping leg-stroke made by a 
batsman down on one knee and hitting against the 
flight of the ball : cricketers’ s. (1904) >, by lOIUh 
coll. Lewis. A more clumsy shot, made by a 
standing batsman, is termed an agricultural one : 
coll.: from ca. 1930. 

cow-turd. A piece of cow-dung : late C. 15-20 : 
S.E. until C. 19. then a vulgarism. (O.E.D.) 

COW-with-the-iron-tail. (Cen. without hyphens.) 
A pump, i.c. water mi.xed with milk : jocular coll. : 
from ca. 1790. 

cowan A sneak, eavesdropper, Paul Pry ; an 
uninitiated person; from ca. 1850. Ex free¬ 
masonry, certainly the last nuance and perhaps the 
others. Ex kScottish ammn or kirwan, a rough 
stone-mason ; or, less prob., Gr. Kvuiv, a dog. 

cowardise. Incorrect for cowardous : late C. 16. 
O.E.D. 

coward^s castle or comer. A pulpit, ‘ six feet 
above argument ’ : coll,; C. 19-20, ob. 

cowle. Almost any document of a promi-ssory or 
warranty nature, e.g. lease, safe-conduct: Anglo- 
Indian, from late C. 17. 

COWS-and-kisses. (But occ. unhyphenated.) The 
‘ missus ’ : wife or mistress (of house); any 
woman. Rhyming s. (— 1857). ’ Ducange 

Anglicus ’. 

cow’s baby, occ. babe. A calf: late C. 17-20; 
coll. B.E., Grose.—2. Hence, ca. 1820-6(>, ‘ any 
lubberly kind of fellow', B(>e, 1823. 

*COW’s calf. In racing <•., ('. 20 : ten shillmg.s, in 
coin, currency note or value. Rhyming on half (a 
sov.). 

COWS come home, till the. An nub finite time ; 
for ever : mostly Canada, Australia, New Zealand : 
coll.: mid-C. 19-2(t Ex U.S. (1824 ; Thornton); 
orig. (1610), English, as till the cow come home 
(O.E.D.). 

cow’s COUrant. A ‘ gallop and sh-[t]e ’, Grose, 
2nded.: low coll. : late C. 18 early 19. Courant 
corarUo, a quick dance, 
cow’s grease (H,, 1st ed.). See cow-grease, 
cow’s-spouse. A bull: late C. 18^ mid-19. 
Grose, 3rd ed. Prob. spouse rather than wife by 
rhyming association : cl. bubbly jock. 

cow’s thumb, to a. Mid-C. 17-20, ob,; coll. 

* When a thing is done exactly, nicely [i.e. fastidi¬ 
ously], or to a Hair B.E. : is this ironical ? 

cowsh. An Austrahan and New’ Zealand variant 
(— 1914) of bullsh (sec bull-shit). 

*COWSOn. A variant of ‘ son of a bitch ’ ; applied 
also to things : c., and low : C, 20. James (Curtis, 
The Gilt Kui, 1936. Prob. ex cotc, 2. 

COX. Abbr. coxswain : from ca. 1880 ; coll.— 
2. The same applies to the v. (t. or i.). 

coxcomb. The head : jocular coll., punning 
coc^’a cow6 ; late C. 16-19. Shakespeare. Cf. S.E. 
senses. See csp. Weekley’s More Words Ancient and 
Modem. 

Goxey’s army. A ‘ rag time ’ army : Canadian 
military in G.W. (B. & P.) Adopted from U.S. 


ooiy. See cocksy. 

COxygeal. Incorrect for coccygeal : C. 19-2 
O.E.D. 

coy or Coy. See CO, 2. 

coyduck. To decoy, v.t., rarely v.i.: C. 19-20, 
coll, and dial. Prob. ex coy-duck decoy-duck, 
and not, as Farmer ingeniously suggests, a blend of 
conduct and decoy. 

coyote. The pudendum mvliebre : C. 19. (Cf. 
cat, pussy.) Lit., the barking-w olf of the U.S. 

COZ. Abbr. cousin : used either lit. or to a friend : 
coll.; late C. 16-early 19. Shakesjx'are. 

cozier. See cosier. 

cozza. Pork : eheapjacks’ and costers' ; from ca. 
1850. Charles Hindley, 1876. Origin ? 
crab. A decoy at auctions : low, C. 19-20, ob.— 

2, Abbr. crab-louse, a human-body lous(‘, esp. and 
proj)erly one of those unpleasant vermin which 
aft’ect the pubic and anal hair : low coll., from ca. 
1800. In B.E.’s day, crab-louse itself was (‘oil, - - 

3. See crabs.—4. The action, or an instance, of 

finding fault : coll.: from ca. 1890, (O.E.D. Sup.) 

Ex crab, v.—5, A drawback : coll.: from ca. 1910. 
—6. A midshipman : naval : late (\ 19 -20. 

Bow’cn.—7. A type of acrojilane (Avro 504K) used 
for the training of novices : Royal Air Force : from 
ca. 1920. Because it is slow' and esp. because 
of its well-.splayed and much-braced under¬ 
carriage. 

crab, V. To ‘ pull to pii'ces ’, criticise adversely : 
low s. ca. 1840, gen, s. -, ca. 1870, coll ; from 
ca. 1810. (V’aux.) Oc(‘. asv.i. : raid-G. 19-20. (J1 

the S.E. .s(*nses, to oppose, irritat-c, and the C. 19-20 
c. Kcn.sc, to expos**, inform on. insult, spoil. \'bl.n , 
crabbing. 

crab, catch a. See catch a crab, -crab, land. 
Scf* land crab. 

*crab, throw a. A v.i. form (c*. of ca. 1810-40) of 
crab, V. \’aux. 

Crab and Winkle Line. Th(‘ railway line between 
Tollesbiiry and Kclvcsdon in Ess(‘x : railwayimm's ■ 
C. 20. Fx the crabs and jxTiwinkh'S on the Essex 
coast. 

crab~fat. Whah-oil for frost-bite; military; 
1910. B. & P. As though against liet‘. 

crab grenade. A flat, oblong (German hand- 
grenade ; military : 1915 ; ob. B. tV 

crab lanthom. A peevish fellow : late G. 18- 
early 19 coll. Grose, 1st ed. Gf. crab wallah. 
crab-louse. iSoe crab, n., 2. 

*crab-shells. Boots, shoes ; from ( a. 1780, piT- 
haps orig. c., for in c. crahs - feet. Grosi*, 1st ed , 
Mayhew’, ‘ With a little mending, they'll make a tidy 
pair of crab-shells again.’ Gf. trotter- or trotting 
cases. 

*Crab street, in. ‘ Affronted ; out of humour 
Vaux : e. ( — 1812); t by 1890. A pun on crabbed. 
Cf. Queer Street. 

crab wallah. An evil man : Regular Army's : 
late C. 19-20. B. & P. Cf. crab lanthorn and see 

wallah. 

crabber. A fault-finder : coll. : C. 20. Ex crab, 
V. : q.v. 

*crabs. In c., shoes : ca. 1810-50. Also feet: 
from ca. 1840. Abbr. crab-shells. —2. In gaming, 
esp. at hazard, a throw of two aces, ‘ deuce-ace ’ (cf, 
deuce, the) : from ca. 1765 ; Lord Carlisle, 1768 ; 
Barham. Whence; 

crabs, come off or turn out or up (a case of). Of 
things : to be a failure, unfortunate. C. 19-20. 

crabs, draw. See draw crabs. 
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^orabs, get. To receive no money : c. (— 1923). 
Manchon. Perhaps ex crab^ n., 2 : ? cf. Fr. low s., 
recevoir peau de zebie. 

Crabtree comb. A cudgel: jocular coll.: late 
C. 1«-19. 

crack. Abbr. crack-brain, a crazy or soft-headed 
person : coll.; C. 17-18. Dekker, Addison.—2. A 
harlot: ca. 1670-1820 : orig. c., then low. 
D’Urfcy, 1676 (O.E.D.); B.E. ; Farquhar, ‘You 
imagine I have got your whore, cousin, your 
crack ’ ; Vanbrugh ; Dyche, Grose. ? ex crack, 
the female genitals: low, C. 16-20.—3. A lie (the 
mod. form is cracker): ca. 1600-1820; coll. 
Goldsmith, ‘ That’s a damned confounded crack.’ 
Whence, prob., the coll, sense, a liar : C. 17.—4. In 
niid-G. 18 10 c., a burglar or a burglary : whence— 
both in Vaux— cracksman ; and the crack, a ( — 1812) 
variant of (/Ac) crtfc^/ay.—6. Any jXTson or thing— 
though very rarely the latter in C. 20—tliat ap¬ 
proaches jxTfi'ction : coll. ; from ca. 1700 for per¬ 
sons, from ca. 1630 for things (cf. the adj.).—(i. 
Hence esp. a racehorse of gr(*at excellence : from ca. 
1850. E.g. in those very horsey publications, 
Jhoijftus, 1853, Dvrfnj Day, 1864, and From Post kt 
Finish (1884), the third by Hawley Smart, the l<*ss 
fiopular Nat Gould of the ’80’s and ’0()’s.---7. Cf. the 
crack, the fashion or vogue : ca. 1780 1840 : fashion¬ 
able world, as nuidcred by Pierce Egan, his cronies 
and his rivals. Grose, 2nd <‘d. Cl. crack, adj.—8. 
A crisp and resounding blow : coll. ; 8.0.1). re¬ 
cords for 1838. ICx the crack of a whip or a shot¬ 
gun.—9. Dry fin'wood : c., ‘ gypsy ’, and low : 
from ca. 1840 (recorded in Mayhi'w in 1851). Kx 
the crackling sound it emits when burning.—10. ‘ A 
narrow passage (or alley] of houses ' : London pro¬ 
letarian (— 1909). Ware.—11. 8ee half a crack. 
Like caroon, crack is prob. a mere corruption or 
jxrversion oi' crown. —12. 8ee ‘Fops' in Addenda. 
Ex sense 5. 

crack, v. To boast, brag : C. 15 20, ob. S.E. 
till ca. 1700, then coll, and dial. Burton in his 
Anatomy : ‘ ^"our very tradesmen . . . will crack 
and brag.’—2. To fall into disrepair ; into ruin : 
(b 17-19 coll. Drvd('n.—3. To collap.se; break 
<iown (v.i.) : sporting, from ca. 1870.—4. To break 
open, burgle ; c. and low ; from ca. 1720. Dickens 
in Oliver Twist, ' There's one jiart we can crack, safe 
and softly.’ Ksp. in crack a crib, to break into a 
hou.se, likewise c. and low.—5. Wholly c. : to in¬ 
form ; v.t. with on : ca. 1850-1910. -6. To drink 
(cf. crush) ; late C. H) 20 : e'oll. Gen. with a quart 
or a bottle. 8hakeKfK*are in the 2nd Henry 1 F, ‘ By 
the mass, you'll crack a quart together ’ ; Fielding 
and Thackeray (a bottle). —7. V.i., a variant of 
crack alony, q.v. : coll.: mid-d 19-20. (O.E.D.)— 

8. V.i., to tire (a ritle, shotgun, etc.) ; v.t., with at. 
Goll. ; from ca. 1870.—9, In cricket, from ca, 1880, 
to hit (the ball) hard.—10. To smite (a jx'rson): 
Australian : late C. 19-20. E.g. ‘ He’ll crack you 
one ’ ; C. J. Dennis. 

crack, adj. First-class; excellent: from ca. 
1790; coll. Esp. of regiments, riflemen, and 
athletes. Thackeray, 18.39, ‘ Such a crack-shot 
myself, that fellows were shy of insulting me.’ Cf. 
crack, n., 6, 6. 

crack, fetch a. See fetch a crack. 

crack, in a. Instantaneously ; coll. : from ca. 
1720. Ilyron, 1819, ‘ They’re on the stair just now, 
and in a crack will all bo here.’ 

crack, must have been sleeping near a. See sleep¬ 
ing near a crack. 


crack a boo. ‘ To divulge a secret; to betray 
emotion ’, C. J. Dennis : low Australian (— 1916). 
crack a bottle. See crack, v., 6. 
crack a crib. See crack, v., 4. 
crack a crust. To make a living ; rub along. 
Superlatively, crack a tuly crust : coll., from ca. 
1850, Mayhew, ‘ Oack an honest crust’; H., 
1874, ‘ Avery common exprc.ssion among the lower 
orders ’. 

crack a Judy, a Judy’s tea-cup. ((T. the U.S. use 
of Jane, any girl.) To deprive a maid of her 
virginity. (J. 19-20, low, ob. 

’•'crack a ken or a swag. To commit a burglary : 
c. ; the former, C. 18 ; the latter C’. 19-20, ob. 

■“crack a whid. To talk : (’. 19-20 (ob.) c. 

Vaux ; Hindley’a Cheap Jack. See whid. 

crack along or on. V.i., to make great speed. V.t., 
crack on or out, to cause to move quickly, oftem with 
connotation of jerkily. Both coll., recorded in 1541. 
In C. 19, the adv. is often omitted. (S.O.D.) 

crack-brain(ed), -headed, -skull, nn. and adjj. 
Indicative of crazine.ss : all coll, quickly > S.E. ; 
C. 16-19. Here crack — cracked. 

■“crack-fencer. A seller of nuts : low or c. ; from 
ca. 1850 ; + by 1900. H., 1st ed. 

crack-halter, -hemp, -rope, nn. and adjj. A gaol¬ 
bird ; a good-for-nothing ‘ born to lie hanged ’. 
All coll, passing rapidly to S.E. : the first and 
second, C. Ub 17 ; the third, (J. 15-early 19. 
Gascoigne and Dekki'r, c.-halter; Shakespean*, 
c.-hernp ; Massinger and Scott, c.-rope. 

crack hardy. To endure patiently, suppress pain 
or emotion ; in low Australian, to keep a secret : 
C. 20. C. J. Dennis. 

crack-haunter or hunter. The manbrum virile : 
low, C. 19-‘20. Cf. erne/:, n., 2. 3. 
crack-hemp. Sei' crack-halter, 
crack into (reputation, repute, fame, etc.). To 
render (famous, etc.) by eulog}' : coll. (— 1892) ; 
ob. 

crack-jaw. Difli(‘ult to ])ronounce : coll. : from 
ca. 1870. Miss Braddon. 

“crack-lay, the. Housc'-breakmg ; from ca. 1785 ; 
ob. ; c. Grose, 2nd ed. 

crack on, v.i. See crack along. -2. To pretend ; 
esp. pretend to lx* ill or hurt : ? ong. military : 

from the 1880's, if not earlier. See the Kipling 
quotation at blind, v. 

crack (or break) one’s egg or duck. To begin to 
score : cricket ; from ca. 1868. 

crack-pot. A pretentiously useless, worthless 
person : coll. : from ca. 1860. 
crack-rope. See crack-halter, 
crack the bell. To fail ; muddle things, make a 
mistake; ruin it: Cockneys’(— 1909); slightly ob. 
Ware. 

crack the monica. To ring the bell (to summon a 
performer to reapjM^ar) : music-halls’ : ca. 1860-90. 
Ware. 

crack-up. To praise highly: coll.; from ca. 
1840. James Payn, ‘ We find them cracking up the 
country they belong to.’ Orig. (1835 ; Thornton), 
U.S.—2. V.i., to be exhausted; break down, 
whether physically or mentally : from ca. 1850 ; 
coll. Cf. cracked. 

cracked. Ruined ; bankrupt: from early C. 16 ; 
S.E. in C. 16 “17, rare in C. 18, coll, in C. 19, ob. then 
■f in C. ‘20. Mayhew’, who has the more gen. 
cracked up. —2. Crazy : C. 17-20 ; S.E. until ca. 
1830.—3. (With variant cracked in the ring) de¬ 
flowered : C. 18-20, low, perhaps coll, rather than 
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8.—4. Penniless ; ruined : low — 1860); ob. 
H., 2nd ed. 

* cracked in the right place \ as the girl said (occ. 

preceded by yes ! but). A C. 20 low c.p. in reply to 
an insinuation or an imputation of madness, eccen¬ 
tricity, or rashness. Hoard in 1922 ; but older, 
cracked-up. See sense 1 of cracked, 
cracker. A lie ; a (very) tall story : C. 17-20, 
ob. : coll.—2. In C. 18, a pistol. Smollett.—.1. A 
very fast pace, a large sum, a dandy, and analogic¬ 
ally : from ca. 1870. The Daily News., Nov. 1, 
1871, ‘The shooting party, mounting their forest 
[xuiies, came up the straight a cracker.'—4. A heavy 
fall; a smash : from ca. 1865 ; ob.—5. (The mod. 
sense, a thin, crisp biscuit, may derive ex the 
C. 17-18 c. and low cracker, a crust, as recorded by 

B. E. ; cf. the early C. 19 c. sense, ‘a small loaf, 
served to prisoners in jails', Vaux).—7. Lt'ather, 
gen. sheepskin, trousers ; South African coll. 
(— 1833). Pettman.—^8. In niid-C. 17-(*arly 19 c., 
the backside (as in Coles and B.E.).—9. In C. 20 c., 
and gen. in pi., prisoners that are insane or epih'ptic 
or suicidal or injun'd in head and spine.—10. ((ien. 
pi.) A cartridge : New Zealanders : from ca.l91(». 

cracker-hash. Pounded biscuit ^vith minced salt 
meat : nautical coll. ; mid-C. 19-20. Bowen, 
crackers. iSee cracker, 9 and 10. 
crackers, adj. Crazy ; mad : lower classes’ : 

C. 20. Ex :—2. get the crackers, to go mad : id.: 
late C. 19-20. E. & Cibbons. 

crackey. Sec crikey. 

crackiness. Extreme eccentricity; crazin<‘ss: 
coll. : from ca. 1860 ; ob. 

crackiug. Boasting. Burglary. See crack, 
resp. 1, 3. 

crackillg, adj. Very fast ; exceedingly vigorous 
(— 1880) : slightly ob. 
cracking, get See get cracking, 
cracking a (tidy) crust. See crack a crust, 
♦cracking tools. ‘Implements of house-break¬ 
ing ’, Egan's Grose : c. (— 1823) : •, by i860, low ; 
ob. 

crackish. (Of women only) wanton : late*C. 17- 
early 19 ; coll. B.E. Ex crack, n., 2. 

crackle, crackling. The velvet bars on the hoods 
of ‘ the Hogs or students of St. John’s, Cambridge : 
from ca. 1840. Cf. Isthmus of Suez, a covered 
bridge at the same college : ex L. sus, a pig. 

♦crackmans, cragmans. A hedge : C.17-early 19. 
c, Rowlands; B.E. ; Grose. See -mans. Per¬ 
haps ex a hedge’s crack.'i or gayis. 

^cracksman. A house-bn^aker (sec crack, V. 4): 
from ca. 1810 ; orig. c. V’aux, Lytton, Barham, 
Dickens. The most famous of tictional cracksmen 
is Hornung’s Raffles. —2. Hence, the viembrum 
virile : from ca. 1850. 
cracky. See crikey. 

-cracy. -rule, -power, -government. Often, in 
C. 19-20, used in humorous or sarcastic coll. ; as, 
e.g. in heerocracy, cariocracy, dollarocracy, mobocracy. 

Cradock brick. A man of the Cradock district 
and town: South African nickname (— 1871). 
Pettman. 

cratt. A bicycle: youths’: ca. 1870-80, 
Ware. (Bicycles were still a novelty.)—2. sweet 
craft, a woman : nautical: C. 20, Manchon, 
crag. See scrag.—^cragmans. See crackmans. 
crag, long. A long purse : Alx^rdeen, either e. or 
low : late C. 18-mid-19. Shirrefs, 1790 (K.l).I).). 
Perhaps because a long purse (vaguely) resembles a 
long neck. 


crad capon. ‘ A haddock dried unsplit ’ : 
nautical : mid-C. 19-20. Bowen. 

cram. A lie, cf, the more fn'quent crammer. 
From ca. 1840. Punch, 1842, ‘ it soundeth some¬ 
what like a cram.’—2. Hard, ‘ mechanical ’ study 
(gen. for an examination), both the action and the 
acquisition: coll.; from ca. 1850.—3. A ‘crib’, 
an aid to study : university and school; from ca. 
1850. ‘ Cuthbert Bede ’ in Verdant Green. —4. A 

coach or private tutor: from ca. 1855. Dutton 
Cook, in Paul Foster's Daughter, 1861, ‘ 1 shall go to 
a coach, a cram, a grindstone.’—5. (Of a crowd) a 
crush or jam : coll.: 1858, Dickens, (S.O.D.) 

cram, v.i. and t. To tell lies ; to ply, hence to 
de<’eive, with lies. From ca. 1790 (recordi'd 1794, 
in The Gentleman's Magazine). Ex the idea ot 
stufling, over-feeding with lies.—2. To prey)are one¬ 
self or another hastily, g(‘n. for an examination (cf. 
the n., 2-4): coll., from ca. 18(K)) : university and 
school. Gradus and Cantabrigiam.- To urg(‘ on 
a horse with spur and - or kiu'c and/or hand or reins : 
syiorting, from ca. 1830.—1. To coit w itli (a woman); 
low : mid-(’. 19-20. For semantu s, see sense 1 ; 
cf. stuff in its sexual scns(‘. 

cram-book. A book u.sed for cramming, q.v. : 
coll.; from ca. 1855. O.E.D, 
cram-coach. A tutor that ‘crams' yuipils for 
oxarninations : coll.; from ca. 1880. (O.E.D.) 

cram-paper. A list of yirosys'ctive answers to 
be ‘ crammed ’ for examination : coll. : from ca. 

1 s7.». 

crammable. Cay)abie of Uing meclianu-ally 
learnt or soulle.sslv y)rcy)ared : coll. : from ca. 1865. 
O.E.D. 

crammed, })y>l. adj. (Of a ysTson or a les.son) 
hastily preyxared for an ('xaniination : coll. ; from 
ca. 18*35. 

crammer. A liar: from ca. 1860. Of. oam, n. 
and V.—2. A lie (cf, id.) : from ca. 1855. H. C. 
Pennell, Puck on J^egasus, ‘ 1 sucked in the obvious 
crammer as kindly as my mother's milk ' ; Trolloya*, 
1880.—3. One who y)rey)ares students, yniyiils, for 
examination (cf. coach, grinder): from ca. 1810; 
coll. Maria Edgeworth in Patronage. —4. A ymynl 
or student ‘ cramming ' for an «*xamination (like the 
preceding, ex cram, v., 2) : coll., rare ; from ca. 
1812. 

crammer’s pup. (Gen. yil.) The ymyiil of a 
‘crammer' (sense 3): military (— 1923). Man 
chon. 

cramming, vbl.n. The act of studying, less often 
of preparing another, for an e.\amination : coll.; 
from ea. 1829. ‘ Aspirants to honours in law . . , 

know the value of yinvate cramming,' Punch, 1841 ; 
llerlK-rt Syauicer, 1869.—2. As adj., from ea. 18,30. 
Southey. 

cramp. Prayer; to yiray : Bootliam School: 
late (’. 19 20. Anon., Diet, of Bootham Slang, 1925. 
Ex the cramped yxisition. 
cramp, the. S.E. cramp : C. 19-20 ; coll, 
cramp-dodge. Simulated writer’s cramy): school¬ 
boys’ coll., mostly London (— 1887). Baumann. 

cramp in the hand. Niggartllim^ss; ‘ costive 
ness ’ : C. 19-20, ob.; coll, 
cramp one’s style. See style, cramp one’s, 
♦cramp-rings. Fetters: from ca. 1560; c. in 
C. 16-17, c. and low in C. 18. Harman, Dekker, 
Coles, Grose. Ex the S.E. sense, a gold or silver 
ring that, blessed on Good Friday by the sovereign, 
was considered a cure for falling sickness and esp. 
for cramp. 
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cramp-word. ‘ Crack-jaw ’ word ; a word eiUier 
very hard for the illiterate to j)ronounce or for most 
io iinderHtaiid : from ca. 1090: coll. B.E. ; 
Dyche ; Mih. Cowk'y, ‘ Cramp wordn enough to 
puzzle and delight the old gentleman the remainder 
of his life’; Combe. -2. A Hentenee of death: 
C. 18-early 19 c. Dyehe. 

♦cramped. Hanged ; derivatively, killed : c. and 
low ; C. 18- 19. A development from f 8.E. cratnj), 
to (iompresH a jx'rHon’H limbs as a puni.shrnent. 

*crampmg-Cllll. The hangman : c. : C. 18- 
carly 19. ('ull - man. Semantic. 

cramps. See Venetian cramps. — cranch. See 
craunch. 

crane. To he.silatc at an obstaeli', a danger : 
from ca. 1800: eoll. by 1890, S.E. Ex hunt- 

j- 

craner. fine who hesitates at a difheult jump : 
hunting eoll. ; from ea. 1800. 

cranium. .locular eoll.; from ca. 1040; the 
head. In S.E. it is an anatomu'al term. 

crank. (On and water: late C. IK early 19. 
(Jrose, Ist ed. I'erbaps < x crank, fn-rt. lively, ex¬ 
ceedingly high sjurited, wbieli may itself in ('. 17 -18. 
after Uung S.E. in C. 10, havi^ Iweii eoll. (see B.E.), 
just as in C. 19 it eoll. 2. A jx'rson odd, eceen- 
tne, vi'ry 'faddy', mildly mononianiaeal : orig. 

( - 1881), E.S., angliei.sed ea. 1890; in ('. 20, eoll. 
JVob. ex cranky, <{.v. 9. In mid-C 10 18 e., a 

lieggar feigning siekne.ss or illiie.s.s ; al.'^o, 1b(‘ fall¬ 
ing sieknesH. Harman. Ex Cer, krank, ill. Cl. 
counterfeit crank . 

[crank, (.\aulieal) « asily eafi.sized : from late 
C. 17 : despite F. A' H., rather J. than uncon¬ 
ventional. ) 

*Crank-CUfBn. A vagrant feigning sickness. 
C. 18 e. E\ crank{c). 

crank of, be a. S<-e cranky, 2.- ♦crankc. See 
crank, n., 3. 

cranky. Crotchety ; e<-eentrie ; slightly mad 
(rare) ; from ea. IShii ; eoll. . by 19CMJ, S.E. H.. 

1. st (‘d. Cf. the S.lv and e. senses of crank, n. and 

adj. 2. Hence, cranky on, like a crank of, is C. 20 
eoll. : enthusiastle about, ' mad on '. Manehon, 

cranny. The pudendum inuhehre : low eoll. : 
(’. 19 29 ; oh. Whence cranny-hunter, it.s male 
opjKjiieiit.—2, A half-caste : .\nglo-lndian eoll. : 
mid 19 20. J’^x cranny as applied, orig. ami 
mainly in Bengal, to a clerk writing English, it.seli 
ex Hindustani karani. Yule & Burnell. 

cransier. Jneorreet forrr#u/irer : long t. O.K.D. 
*crap or crop. Money ; from ea. 1090. B.E. 
Orig. either e, or dial. ; in C. 19 either s. or dial. Cf. 
dust for origin.—2. In e., C. 19, gallows : ef. to crop, 
to harva'st. Vaiix. Ex crap, v., 2.—^3, (Printers’) 
type that has got mixed ; ‘ j)ie ' ; from ea. 185v> 
{crap only).—4. A defecation : low coll. : mid- 
C. 19-20. Fksp. do a crap. Ex : 

crap, V. To defecate, evacuate : low' coll : mid- 
C. IK 20. ? ef, crop, v.i., to taki' in the harve.st.— 

2. In c,, however, it to hang : from ca. 1780. 
G. Parker. Cf. crop. 

crape it. ‘ To wear crajx; in mourning ' : coll.: 
late C. 19-20. O.E.l). 

crapping-casa, -case, -castle, or -ken. A w .-c.: 

low : C. 18-20 for all except -castle, which is C. 19- 
20 ; as croppin-kev, however, it occurs in Coles, 
1076. 01).—2. The third, in hospital, = a night- 

stool ; C. 19. 

crapple-mapple. Ale (?): Perthshin^ 8.: from 

oa. 1880. Charles Siience, Poenus, 1898 (E.D.l)., Sup.). 


crappo. A type of improvised French trench- 
mortar, somewhat like a toad : military : 1915-18. 

F. & Gibbons, Direct ex Fr. Army s. crapaud. 
crash. Entertainment: C. 17 (? 18): S.E. or 

coll. Nares.—2. In C, 16, revelry : S.E.—3. 
(Theatricai) the machine that produces ‘ thunder ’; 
this or any analogous noise ; from ca. 1870 ; ob. 

crash, v.i., oce. t., of an aeroplane : to come 
(bring) down, gen. violently, out of control : 

G. W. -f- (not heard, I Ixdievc, in 1914); at first 
coll., but almost imm, S.E. Its fig. use is coll. 
(— 1931). Lycll, ‘He . . . slipjied up on a piece 
of orange j)eel and crashed.'—2. Cf. the late C. 17- 
early 19 c. crash, to kill. B.Fl Prob. ex North 
Country dial, crash, to smash. 

crash-dive. ‘ The sudden submersion of a sub¬ 
marine on Ix'ing surjirised. or in imminent danger of 
being rammed ’ : naval coll. : 1915, I’. & Gibbons. 

crash one’s fences. To make mistakes : sporting, 
esp. hunting, eoll. : late C. 19 20. 

crasher. A ji^rson or thing exceptional in size, 
merit or, esp., I^eauty: coll.: from ca. 1908. 

A. Fk W. Mason, Tfo Deans Elbow, 1930, ‘Miss 
Lois ... IS considered . . . rather a crasher. . . . 
Not vxhat 1 should cull homey, hut a crasher.’—2. A 
he: Cheshire H. ( - 1898). E.D.D. 

crashing bore. A very tedu>us or tiresome [icrson 
or, ocr., thing : eoll. : trom ca. 1915. Anthony 
Berkeley, Pantc Party, 1934. ' It’s a crashing Ixirc 
... to think of tho.se dim cads knocking us for six 
like this, hut . . . it’.s no use getting strenuous 
about it Ex aviation, (.'f. crushing, q.v. 

*crashing-cheats. Tlie Oeth : ea. 1500 1830. 
Cntil ea. 1750, c. ; then low. Lit., erunching- 
things. 2. In inid-C. 10-«‘arly 17 c., fruit. 

-Crat, -OCrat. The same remark as at -cracy. 
crate. A British aeroplane ; Air Force : 1916. 

B. & P. By dysphermsm. 
crater, crat(h)ur. See creature. 

crathe. Incorrect for crach, i.e. cratch : long t 
O.E.D. 

craunch ; ocv. cranch. AVhut can U* craunched : 
coll. : from ca. 1870. A variant of crunch (v.). 
O.E.D. 

craw. The human slumu(“h : C. 16 20 : pejora¬ 
tive eoll. > S.E. (oh.). Whence craw-thumper, 
a Boman Catholic : from ca. 1780. Cf. brisket- 
beater. Gro.se, Ist ed.—2. AI.so, jcx’ularly, a cravat 
falling broadly over the chest : coll. : ca. 1780 1830. 

crawfish. To withdraw unreservedly from an un¬ 
tenable jHisition : New Zealand soldiers’ in G.W. 
The crayfish sw ims backwards. 

crawl. A workman given to currying favour 
with foreman t)r employer : tailors' ; mid-C. 19-20. 
crawl, do a. vSee do a crawl, 
crawl home on one’s eye-brows. To return (csp., 
home) utterly exhausted : military coll, (1915) >, 
by 1919, gen. Lyell. Cf. chin-strap, q.v. 

crawl with. To l>e alive, or filled, with : mili¬ 
tary eoll. (1915) >, by 1920, gen. coll. F, & Gib¬ 
bons ; Lyell. On be lousy with. 

crawler. A cab that leaves tlic rank to search for 
fares ; this the driver does by coasting the pavement 
at a very .slow pace : coll, ; from ca. 1860. Rait'ly 
applied to taxis.—2. A contemptible sycophant : 
eoll.; from ca. 1850. The Evemng News, Sept. 21, 
1885, ‘ The complainant call her father a liar, a 
bester [q.v.], and a crawler.’—3. A louse, a maggot, 
a nit: eoll.: ca. 1790-1830 (O.E.D.). Cf. creeper, 4. 

crawlii^ on one’s eire-brows. Exhausted, tired 
out : military : late 1914. F. & Gibbons. 
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crawling on you P, what’s. See wilt’s bit you P 
crawly. Having, or like, the fooling of insects 
A-crawl on one’s skin: coll.: 1860. Cf. S.E. 
treepy. 

crawly-mawly. Weakly ; ailing : mid-C. 19-20 
(ob.) coll. H., 3rd ed. Khyming reduplication ex 
crawl. Adopted from Norfolk dial, of mid-C. 17-20. 

Cray. A crayfish : (low) Australian (— 1916). 
C. J. Dennis. 

crayfish. A ‘ crawler ’; a contemptible schemer: 
New Zealanders’ ; in G.W. 
crayt(h)ur or craychur. iSee creature, 
crazy. Very eager {Jor or about, or to do, some¬ 
thing) : coll. : from the 1770’s. (O.E.D. Sup.) 

crazy-back ; crazy Jack. Baumann (whom the 
O.E.D. has unfortunately overlooked) defines, resp., 
as ndrrischer Fant, a silly coxcomb, affected 
‘ puppy ’, and verriicMes Wetbsbild, a crazy or a 
droll hussy : 1 know neither of these terms (London 
8. of ca. 1880-1910), but 1 su.sf)ect that, by a 
printer’s error, the definitions have been trans{K)sed. 

creak in his shoes, make one. To make him 
smart for it, give him a devilish had time : London 
coll. (— 1887); ob. Baumann. (Crt'aking shoes 
are often painful.) 

cream. ‘ Father-stuff’, as Whitman has it : low 
coll., C. 19-20. Hence, cream-stick, the membrum 
virile : C, 18-20, low coll. 

cream (or green) cheese, make one believe the 
moon is made of. To humbug; iin{)0.se uiK>n : 
coll. ; C. 19 -20. ('f. bamboozle. 

cream fancy (billy). A handkerchief, white or 
cream of ground but with any pattern. From ca. 
1830: mostly sporting. Brandon. Qi\ belcher. 

cream-ice jack. (Gen. pi. and c.-i.-J.) A street 
seller of ice-creams: London streets’ ( — 1909), 
Ware, ‘Probably from Giacomo and Giaco}x) 
common It. names, nio''! such vendors bidng 
Italians. 

cream jugs. Charkof-Krementschug Railway 
l)onds: Stock Exchange, trom ca. 1885; f.—2. 
The paps : low (—1891). 

cream of the valley. {Ci. cold cream.) Gin: coll. 
(— 1858) ; ob. May hew in Paved with Gold. 
Prob. suggestiid in opp. to mountain dew, whiskey. 
Occ. cream of the wilderness (1873 ; O.E.D.), ob. 

cream-pot love. J.«ovc pretended to dairymaids 
for the sake of cream : late C, 17-eariy 19 coll. 
Ray, 1678 ; Gro.se, 1st. ed. l.e. cupboard-love. 
Creams. Ahhr. Cold Creams, q.v. Ware, 
cream-stick. iSec cream. 

creamy. First-class, excellent: coll. ; from ca. 
1880; slightly ob. Baumann. 

*crease. To kill (a person) : c. : C, 20. James 
(’urtis. The Gilt Kid, 1936. The word is proleptic. 

creased. Fainted ; knocked unconscious : mili¬ 
tary : C. 20. F. & Gibbons. Perhaps on curl up, 2. 

creases. Watercress : sol. when not a London 
8treet-cry, which latter is coll.: (? mid-)C. 19-20. 
Baumann, 1887. 

create, V.i. To make a fuss, a ‘ row ’ : from ca. 
1910 (frequent among soldiers in G.W.). Ex create 
a disturbance or fuss. 

creation !, that beats or licks. That’s splendid, 
incomparable: cx U.8. (1834); anglicised ca. 
1880; the licks form has never quite lost its 
American tang. 

creature, often crater, crat(h)ur, all with the. In 
late C. 16-18, any liquor ; in C. 19-20, whiskey, 
09p. Irish whiskey, though Bee. I think wrongly, 
applies it specifically to gin. Coll. Shakespeare, 


‘ I do now remember the poor creature, small beer.’ 
Cf. S.E. creaiure-comfort. —2. See brown creatures. 

credentials. The male genitals : jocular coll. eX 
commerce : from ca. 1895. 

creek. ‘ Division between blocks of changing- 
room lockers ,* division between bods ’ : Boot ham 
School: late C. 19-20. Anon., Diet, of Itootham 
Slang, 1925. 

creek mat. A Ix^dside mat: id.: id. Ibid, 
creeme. To slip or palm something into anotlier’s 
hand(8): coll, in late C. 17-18, dial in C. 19-20 
(ob.): ? orig. dial. B.E. ? ex the smoothness of 
cream. 

creel. The stomach : Scottish : C. 19 20. 
E.D.D. Cf. bread-basket. 

*creep, v.i. To escape: e. : from ca. 1030. 
James Curt is, The Gilt Kid. P.KIG. 

*creep, at the, adj. and adv. A})plied to robbing 
a place while jK'oplc are there : C. 20 c, Charles E. 
Leach. 

creep away and die ! Go away !, ‘ get out ! ’: 
non-aristocratic c.p. ( - 1923)- Manchon. 

creeper. A cringer; a cringing lick-spittle: 
C. 17-20; coll. Cf. crawl, crawler. —2. A hack 
journalist; ‘ fXMiny-a-liruT ’ : from ca, 1829 ; t by 
1890.—3. A paying pupil to a Ceylon tea-jilanfcr : 
Ceylon: from ea. 1890; ob. Yule iV Burnell (at 
griff n). —1. A Iou.se : low eoll. : mid-(h 17 29. 
O.E.D. Cl. crawler, 3.—5. S(‘e 
creepers. The feet: C. l!»-20 (ob.); coll. ('f. 
kickers, trampers. 

*creeping, vbl.n. Men and women robbing 
together; late C, Itw'arly 17 c. (ircene. 

creeping Jesus. A }K'r.son given to sneaking and 
whining: ca. 1818 (O.E.D. Sup.); in C. 29, esp. 
Australian. 

^creeping law. Kobix'ry by jxdty thicNcs in 
suburbs: late C. HGcarly 17 c. Grctuic. See law. 

creeps, the. The odd ihnll resulting from an un¬ 
defined dread: coll,; 1859. Dickens (E.D.D.) 
Occ, (now ob.) eobl creeps. (T. cold slucejs. Ed¬ 
mund Yates, in Broken to Harness, ‘. . . In the old 
country mansions , . . where the servants . . . com¬ 
mence ... to have shivers and cree]>s.’ (J’he 
singular is rare.) 

creepy. Given to cretqiing into the favour of 
superiors or ciders : sehoolhovs' : late C. 19-29. 

Cremona. A krum(m)horn or cromonu* : .sol. : 
mid-C. 17-20. O.E.D. 

creosotic, incorrect for eremdic ; crepau for ttf pan. 

O.E.D. 

Cre8t(8). The shield or arms of a college or a citv : 
sol. : C. 19-20. 

crevice. The pudendum muliebre : coll. ; C. 19- 
20. Cf. cranny. 

[crew, when—in C. 16 20—used derogat ively of a 
set or a gang, is almost, not—tlespite B.E. and 
Grose—quite coll, after ca. 1660 ; IxTore 16(K> it is 
almost c., as in Greene’s Cony-Catcliing pamphlets.] 
Cri, the. The Criterion (theatre, restaurant) at 
Piccadilly Circus : from ca. 1880.—2. Ahhr. crikey, 
q.v. 

crib, do a. See do a crib. 

*crib. In C. 17-carly 18 c., food ; provender. 
This sense is extant in dial.: E.D.D, 
Brome.—2. Abbr. cribbage : coll.; from ca. 1080. 
—3. (For origin, cf. sense 4.) An abode, shop, 
lodgings, pubUc-house : from ca. 1810; orig. c., 
then low. Vaux ; Dickens, in Oliver Twist, ‘The 
crib’s barred up at night like a jail.’— 4. A bed : 
from ca. 1820; c., then low. Maginn’s Vidocq: 
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‘ You may have a crib to stow in.’ Ex dia. senBe 
(- 1790), a child’s cot; E.D.D.—5. Hence, a 
‘ berth a situation, job : 1869, H., Ist ed.—6. A 
plagiarism : from ca. 1830; coll.—7. A literal 
translation illicitly used by students or pupils: 
coll. : from oa. 1826. 

crib, V. To pilfer; take furtively: from ca. 
1740. iJvchc’s Diet., 6th ed., 1748; Foote, 1772, 
There are a brace of birds and a hare, that 1 
criblx'd this morning out of a basket of game.’—2. 
(For crack a crib, see crack, v., 4.-3. To plagiarise : 
coll.: 1778 (iS.O.D,).— 4. To use a ‘crib’, q.v.: 
from ca. 1790; coll.—5. To cheat in an examina¬ 
tion : coll.; from ca. 1840. Fvnch, 1841 (vol. I), 

‘ Cribbing his answers from a tiny manual . . . 
which he hides under his blotting paper ’.—6. To 
l>eat (a |icrson) at fisticufTs : London streets’ : ca. 
1810 40. Tom Cribb defeated Belcher in 1807.— 
7. Hence, to thrash : low ; from ca. 1840. Ware. 

- S; y.i., to grumble: military: late C. 19-20. 
1*. it (lihbons. Frol), a back-formation ex crihhiler, 
(j.v. In all senses, the vbl.n. cribbing is frequent. 

crib, fight a. To J)ret<*nd to fight: pugilistic 
(— 1791). Urose, 3r<l ed. Fx the bear-garden. 

crib-biter. A ixTsistent grumbler : coll. ; from 
late 18r)0’8 ; ob. H., 2nd ed. Ex the S.E. sense 
of a horse that, suffering from a bad digestion, bites 
Its (Tib, i.e. manger. 

crib-cracker. A burglar : low (? orig. c.): from 
ca. 1860. a. K. Nirns, 1880.—2. Vbl.n., ertb- 
cnirkimj, in Punch, 1862. 

Crib-Crust Monday. Sev Pay-Off Wednesday, 
cribbage. The action of cribbing (v., 3, 4); what 
is cribb(‘d : rare coll.; from ca. 1830. Punning 
cnbhfige, the game. 

cribbage-face(d), n. and adj. {A p(‘r.son) with a 
face pock-marked and therefore like a cribbage- 
board : from ca. 1780; ob. Grose, Ist ed. Cf. 
rollal on Deal beach. 

cribbage-peg. (Gen. pi.) a leg: rhvming s. 
(■ l(t23j. Manchon. 

cribber. One who uses a crib (n., 6): from ca. 
18.30: coll.—2. A grumbler: military; from ca. 
1800. i’nih. ex crih-biicr, (j.v. 

Cribbeys or Cribby Islands. Blind alleys, hidden 
lanes, n'lnote courts : late C. 18-early 19. Gros(‘, 
1st ed. Ex the Garriblx'C Islands, of which littU- - 
and that little unprtqxissessing—was known in 
('. 18, and gen. ajiplied to the western quarter of the 
Covent Ganhm district. 

■^cribbing. Food and drink : C. 17 c. Brome.— 

2. Also see crib, v., at end. 

cricket, it’s (that’s, etc.) not. It's unfair : 1902 
(S.O.I).), but adumbrated in 1867 (see Lewis): 
coll., almost imm. > S.E. 

Cricket Quarter. Summer Quarter (i.e. term): 
C'hnrt(Thou8t« coll.: mid-C. 19-20. A. H. Tod* 
Charterhoufie, 1900. 

cricket-ball. A hand grenade of the shape and 
volume of a cricket-ball: military coll.: 1916-18. 

E. & Gibbons. It was used only in 1916 and it 
‘ ha(l to be lighted with a match ’ (Prank Richards), 
cricketess. A crieketrese : sol. : 1806. Lewis. 
crik(e)y ; occ. crick(e)y or crack(e)y, the latter 
mostly American ; also by crikey. Orig. an oath 
(Christ), but by ca. 1836 merely an exclamation of 
surprise, admiration, etc. Barham, ‘ If a French¬ 
man, Superbe /—if an Englishman, Crikey ! ’ Cf. 
the ob. criminy, in the same usages (Farquhar, 1700) 
andj/tmtny, q.v. These terms are either s. or coll,, 
according to the philologists’ point of view. 


crim con. Abbr. criminal conversation, adultery. 
From ca. 1770, orig. legal; then, by 1786, coll.; 
then—from ca. 1850—S.E. Grose, Ist ed. 

Crimea. A (long or fi(Tce-looking) lieard : pro¬ 
letarian ; 1866; veryob. Ware. Ex the hairiness 
of Crimean ‘ veterans ’.—2. See fusilier. 

crimes !; crimine or criminy ! Variants (mid- 
C. 19-20; late C. 17-20) of crikey or jiminy. 
Farquhar, 1694, ‘ Oh ! crimim* ! ’ (E.l).l).; W.). 

crimp. To play foul : low s. or c. : ca. 1690- 
1750. B.E. Ex : 

crimp, play. To play foul : low coll. : ca. 1660- 
18(Kj. D’Urfey, (Irose. 

crimping-feUow. ‘ A sneaking Cur ’, B.E. : low 
coll. : late C. 17-18. 
crimson dawn. See red Biddy, 
crinckam, crincum. See crinkum. 
crinkle-pouch. A sixjKmee ; late C. IG-early 17 : 
coll. 

crinkum, crincum ; oec. crinkom, C. 17, and 
crinckam, C. 18. A veiKTcal disease : C. 17-18. 
O.E.l). 

fir inlmm -er anlnim 'Yhi'pudendum inulithrc : ca. 
1780-1870. Grose, 3r(i €'d. Ex the S.E. scn.se (cf. 
crinkle-crankle), a winding way. Cf. crinkvms, q.v. 
—2. In pi. [crinkum-crankunis), tortuous hand¬ 
writing : coll. (— 1887); ob. Baumann. 

crinkums. A venereal disease : C. 17-early 19. 
B.E. Cf. crinkum and crinkum-crankym. 

crinoline. A woman; ca. 1855-96. Cf. petti¬ 
coat, skirt. 

Cripes ! Christ ! : low ; late C. 19 -20. Also by 
cripes f Cf. crikey, q.v. 

cripple. A sixpence (— 1786); ob. in C. 20. 
Grose, 1st ed. Ex its aptness to lx* lient. Cf. 
bender. —2. A clumsy ptTson ; a dull one : coll.; 
mid-C. 19-20.-—3. (Wellington College) a dolt; 
inid-C. 19-20.—4. A lobster minus a claw : nau¬ 
tical coll. : late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

cripple !, go it, you. An ironic, often senseless, 
comment on strenuous effort, esp. in sjxirts and 
games ; wooden legs are cheap was often, but since 
(i.W. is seldom, added. (Yill. ; C. 19-20. 
Thackeray, 1840. 

cripple-stopper. A small gun for killing w’ounded 
birds; sporting coll. (— 1881). O.E.D. 

Cripplegate. See come Cripplegate. 
criq. Brandy : Canadian : C. 20. F. & Gib- 
Ikuih. Ex French-Canadian. 

crisp. A bank or a curn'iu v note : from ca. 
1860; cf. soft. 

crisp, adj. New, interc.sting : from ca. 1920; 
slightly ob. Manchon. 

crisp, talk. To sav disaun'cablo thing.s : coll. 
(- 1923). Manchon. ‘ 

Crispin. A shoemaker; from ca. 1640; orig. 
coll., by 1700 S.E.; rare in C. 20. Hence St. 
Crispin's lance, an awl, and Crispin's holiday, every 
Monday ; both late C. 17-19 coll. Ex Crispin, the 
patron saint of shoemakers. 

crit. A critic ; C. 18 coll. (? coined bv Fielding). 
O.E.l). 

Cro’-Jackeyed. Squinting : nautical: mid-C. 19- 
20. Bowen. Ex work aloft. 

*croak, in c., means both to die and to kill; also 
(ob.) a ‘ last dying ’ speech ; C. 19-20. Vaux (to 
die); Egan, 1823 (to hang); H., Ist ed., the n. 
sense : hardly before ca. 1850. Ex the death-rattle. 
Both senses appear also in dial. 

*croaker. In mid-C. 17-18. c. for a groat ; in 
C. 19, 8. for a sixpence. B.E. Perhaps a pun— 
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CROAKER’S CHOVEY 

suggesk^d by cripple^ 1—on groat. —2. A beggar: 
low : from ca. 1835. Brandon, 1839 ; H., Ist ed. 
Ex his complaints.—3. A dying person, a doctor, a 
corpse : the second being c. and low s., the first low 
coll., and the third (H., 2nd cd.) low s.: mid-C. 19- 
20. Hence, a beast killed to save it from djdng : 
1892 (O.E.D.)—5. A pronounced and persistent 
jxjssimist: from ca. 1630 ; coll, until ca. 1700, when 
it > 8.K3. Whence, prob., si'iiscs 2, 3. —6. ((tcii. 
pi.) A potato : Anglo-Irish (— 1923). Manchon. 
Also croker. Possibly cognate with dial, croke, dross, 
core of fruit. 

croaker’s chovey. A chemist’s sliop: c. 19 20 
low. Cf. crocus c/iorry, q.v. 

Croakumshire. Northumberland: mid-C. 18-19. 
Grose, 1st ed. Ex that county’s dfd'cctive r. 

croakus. Sec crocus. 

Croby. ‘ Orig. a crust; lat er, a pita-e of bread and 
butter ’ ; t ' o^^^d superscHled by “ bar ", q.v.’, says 
the anon. Diet, of Boothinn Slang, 1925. Cf. crug 
and cruggy, qq.v. 

croc. A tile of school-boys or, mu< h more gen., 
-girls walking in pairs; from ca. 1900; mo.stly 
school s. Abbr. crocodile, ong. university s. 
(— 1891), now coll.— 2. Also, ofcour.se, the croco¬ 
dile itself; coll. : rare before (’. 20. 

crock. A worthless animal; a di.sabled jK'rson or 
(in C. 20 rarely) a ‘ dutter ' : from ca. 1879 ; coll. 
Either ex broken ( arthenware (1850) or the Scottish 
crock, an old ewe or (1879) a broken-down horse 
(S.O.D.).- -2. HeiK'e, a bo\ or a man that plays no 
outdoor games : 1‘ublic Schools' coll. : from ca. 
1890. P. G. Wodchousc, St. Austin s, 1903. -3. A 
bicycle : youths' : ca. 1870-80. ^Varc. Because 
a ‘ bone-shaker ’ ? -4. A cliambcr-|»ot : Boot ham 
School : C. 20. Anon., Diet, of liootham Slang, 
1925, adds ‘ crock rolling ... A coinmorj practice 
in iLKHlrooms.’ Abbr. crockery. 

crock Up. To get disabled ; break down ; fall 
ill : from ca. 1890. (Amimon in G.W. Ex pre¬ 
ceding. 

Crocketts. A kind of makeshift cricket; Win¬ 
chester College, (’. 19-20. (it. G. K. Wrench.) 
Hence : 

Crocketts, get. (At cricket) fail to score: from 
('a. 1840; Winchester. See Winchester College 
Slang, § 2. 

crocodile. A (gen. and orig. girl.s ) school walk¬ 
ing, two by two, in file (— 1870) : coll. Jn C. 20, 
S.E. The very rare v. occurs in 1889. (O.E.D.)— 

2. A supjioi t of a plank serving as a .si at : donway 
Training Ship (— 1891), Masetield. 

♦crocus. Se(‘ crocus metallorum. 

*crocus-Chovey. A doctor’s conHulting-room ; a 
surgery : mid-C. 19-20 c. H., 3rd ed. See chOVey. 
Ex :—2. A chemist’s shop ; c. (— 1791). B. M. 
(’arew, quoted by E.D.D. 

crocus (metallorum); in C. 19 20 occ. croakus. 
A surgeon or a doctor (esp. a quack) ; low (—1785); 
ob. Grose, 1st ed. ; Mayhew\ Prob. ex croaA: after 
hocus-pocus, thougli the O.E.D. mentions a Dr. 
Helkiah Crooke and Coles has crocus Martis, a 
chemical preparation of iron, and crocus veMcris, 
one of copp^T. Cf. croaker, by which also the old 
scientific term crocus was prob. suggested in this 
sense. At first, naval and military.—2. (Always 
crocus.) Among grafters, it bears the above- 
mentioned senses; also, a herbalist, a miracle- 
worker. Philip Allingham, Chexipjack, 1934. For 
gen. information, 8cx>, in addition, ileil Bell, Crocus, 
a novel of the fairs, 1936. 


♦crocuSp'Pitcher. An itinerant quack: mid- 
C. 19-20 c. 

♦crocus-worker. A seller of patent medicines : 
c., and Petticoat Lane traders' : late C. 19- 20. 

♦crocussiog rig. The practising of itiruTant 
quackery : mid-C. 19-20 c. ; ob. 

croker. See croaker. — crokus. See crocus 

(metallorum). 

♦crome. The hook used by an ‘ angler ’ (q.v.) : 
lat-e C. 16 e. Greene, in The Black Book's Messewjer. 

crommel. Incorrect for cromlech : mid-C. 19-2(b 
O.E.D. 

crone. A clown: from ca. 1850; mostly 
Parlyaree. Prob. clown corrupted. 

cronk. (Of a horse) made to appear ill in order to 
cheat its backers; from the 1880’s : racing s. *, 
by 1890, gen. Ex Ger. krank, sick, ill. Morris.— 
2. Hence, unsound ; dishonest ly come by : from 
ca, 1890. The {Melbourne) Herald, 1893, July 4, 
Both senses arc Australian. (M'. crook, adj. 

crony. ‘ A (^amerade or intimate friend ’, B.E.: 
from lt)5<t; iiniviTsity s. till ca. 1750, then gen. coll. 
Pepys, ‘ Jack Cole, my old sidioolfellow ... a great 
crony of mine ’ (JS.O.D.). Perhaps crony was Cam¬ 
bridge University's counterpart to the orig. Oxforil 
chum. Its C. 17 variant chrony indicatt‘s the 
etymology : Gr. ypdeiosr, contein|)orary. ex ypdroc, 
time. U'. cites an insturice for l()52.—\\'hence, 2, 
in c, or low s., an accomjilice in a robbery : C. 18 
e*arly 19. A Sew ('anting Diet., 1725.--3. In 
C. 17 18, a tough old hen. B.E.--4. A Dumfries, 
shire c. term (('. 19-20) for a iiotato. The E,l).l>. 
cites the (hwuative crony-hill .a potato-field, 

crook. Asixjauice (— 1789) : low ; ob, by 1860, 
t by 1914, Ex crook-back, (pv.—2. A swindler, a 
thief; a professional criminal: ong. (1886) U.8., 
anglicised ca. 1895 as a coll. ; by 1920, S.E. J’er- 
haj)s cx crook, on (he; cf., as W, suggests, Fr. 
escroc. 

crook, v.t. Tosteal: either e. or low s. (- 1923). 
Manchon. Ex get on (he crook ; si'c CTOOk, on the. 

crook, adj. Ill: Australian: C. 20. J*rob. ex 
cronk, cpv., via crooked —2. See 

crook, go. To giv^e way to angiT ; to t'.vpre'^s 
annoyance : Australian : from ca. 1905. Prob. cx 
crook, adj. -2. Ibuici' the c.p., have you read the (or, 
more gen., that) little red book ; if the man thus 
addressed looked interrogatively, one atided iltat 
little red book, ‘ IC/iy OV> (Jrook i ' Ca. 1910-20. 

crook, on the. Dishonestly, illegally, illicitly; 
leading a life of crime ; in England before 1874 
(? first used in IAS.) and, there, perhaps orig. c. 
H., 5th ed. Prob. .suggesti'd by {on the) straight : 
cf., howevt'r, on the cross. 

crook-back. A sixjH'nee ( - 1785); f by 1900. 
Grose, Ist ed. Cf. bender, cripple, crook. —2. 
Crook-Back. Hichard III of England (C. 15). 

crook (occ. cock) one’s or the elbow (occ. little 
finger). To drink (not of water) ; ex U.S. (1830 : 
Thornton), anglicised ca. 1875: coU. Besant & 
Kiee, 1877. 

crook one’s elbow and wish it may never come 
straight. With the r(*quired pronominal adjust¬ 
ment, this phrase lent etticacy to an oath : lat« 
C. 18-early 19 low coll. Grose, 2nd ed. 

crooked. Dishonestly acting (of jiersons), 
handled or obtained (things) : mostly Australian ; 
from before 1864. H., 3rd ed., ‘ A term used among 

dog-stealers, and the “ fancy ” generally, to denoto 
anything stolen ’; ‘ llolf Bohlrewood ’ speaks of 
‘ a crooked horse 
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♦crooked, adv. Illicitly, in a criminal manner; 
furtively : c. : (?) rnid-C. 19-20. dames Curtis, 
The (jlilt Kidy 1930, ‘ 8old crook<t(l 

crooked as a dog’s hind leg. Sec dog’s hind leg.— 
Crooked Lane. Sec buy. 

crookshanks. A coll, nickname for a man with 
bandy l'‘gH : 1788, Grose, 2nd cd. Cf. the surname 
Cruickfihanks. 

crooky. To walk arm in arm ; v.t., to court (a 
pill) : coll. : mid-C. 19 20 ; ob. 11., 2nd cd. 

crool. CriK'l : sol,: C. 19 {? earlier)-20. Also in 
crool the pitrh. 

Crop. ‘ A nic k nam(' for a l*rcsbyt<.;rian ’, Grose ; 
‘one with very sbort Hair’, 11.E. Kesp. mid- 
C. 18-early 19 and late C. 17-<.‘arly 18 coll.—2. 
crop, rnoiKiy, 8(;o crap, n., 1.—3. crop, to hanp, to 
deieeate, is a variant of e. crap, v., 1 and 2. (T. : 

♦crop, be knocked down for a. ‘ To Ix^ eon- 
dernned to lie lumped Lex. dial. : c. of ea. 1810 -50. 

Crop the Conjuror, ‘.b-ermp apfK'liation of one 
with short iiairGrose, Isl cd. : late C. 18-carly 19 
coll. ('f. ('rap, 1. 

cropoh. A Erenchman : nautical (— 1887); 
+ by 1920. Ilaiimnnn. Ex Er. crapand, a toad : 
ef. 'jro<j, (pv. 

■"croppen, croppin : see crapping casa. 2. The 

tad of heast or vehiek* : C. JB-early 19 . c. A Sew 
( 'aulitir/ JJict,, 1725 ; (iro.se, Lst ed. 

cropper ; < sji. come, or go, a cropper. A heavy 
f'.ili, lip. and lit. : from tbe late lS50's; coll. 11., 
.'hd eil.. TrollojK', IHSO, ‘ }b; could not . . . ask 
what mipht. liajijMui if he w'cre to coiiu* a cropjier.' 
Ex huntinp. 

croppie. A vauant of crappy, 2, <j.v.—-croppin. 
Si c croppen.- -croppin-ken. 8<‘e crapping casa. 

CTOppIed, to be. Ead m an cMiimnatloti, Ik* sent 
do\\!i at a ie‘-»,-,on : W’lnehestci (’ollepe : mui-E. 19- 
20. E\ (ta) nop -i- CTip{>l( . 

croppy or Croppy. An Irish rebel of 1798, wlien 
sympathy with the Ereru h icvolutionanes was 
hliown by elo^e ctd. iiair : orip. coll., soon historical 
--therelore S.IE—2. Also, an ex-paolhird : low 
( - 1 n 57). ‘ 1 )u( anp(* Anpheiis.’ 

crops, go and look at the. To Msit the w.-c.: 
n)ul-(’. 19-20; oh. Ex apnculture. C'f. pluck a 

TVS' . 

■“cross, pen. w ith the. Anytldiip dishonest ; from 
early C. 1ft; c. ' •, by 1870, low .s. Opp. to the 
f^tpiure as crooked is opp. to fitrnujht. \’uu\ ; Trol¬ 
lope in Tliv dart niKj.'i.--2. lvs[». a pro-arranped 
swindle: c. ( - 1829).—3. Also, a thief: e. from 
ea. 18.30. (The term occurs mo.stly in compounds 
and phra.scs ; these follow the v.) 

cross, V. To hcslridc a horse: jocular coll.; 
from ca, ITtiO ; ob, (S.U.D,),—2. llcncc, to have 
intiTcoursc with a woman : from ca. 1790.—3. To 
play false, v.t. and (rarely), i. ; to cheat: low : 
C. lit 20. Epan’s Grose.—In the passive, Iw 
crof^sed, mid-C. 19 university 8. meant to he pun¬ 
ished, e.p. by loss of freedom : ‘ Cuthbert Bede in 
Vcrdcint Urcen, 1853 ; li., 3rd-5th odd. Ex the 
cross against one's name. 

cross, adj. Out of humour, temporarily ill- 
tempered : coll.; from ca. 1G3U.—2, Dishonest; 
dishonestly obtained : c, : from ca. 1810. Vaux. 
Ex croHSy n. 

cross. Adv., unfavourably, adversely : awTy, 
amiss : from ca. ItiOO ; 8.E. till ca, 1810, then coll. 
(S.O.D.) 

cross, come home by weeping. Finally to repent; 
C. IH-early 19 coll. 

D.r.E. 


*cross, on the. Di8honcst(ly), illegally), fraudu- 
lent(ly): from ca. 1810 ; orip. c. Vaux ; lst 
ed.; Henry Kingsley ; Ouida, 1868, in Under Two 
Flags, ‘ Rake was . . , “ up to every dodge on the 
cross 8ee cross, n., 1. 

cross, play a. Act dishonestly ; esp. in boxing, 
to lose dishonestly : ca. 1820-1920, 
cross as the devil. A late 0. 19-20 coll, variant, 
or jierhaps ratluir intensive, of: 

cross as two sticks, as. \'^cry peevish or annoyed : 
coll. : from ca, 1830. Scott, 1831 ; Pinero, 1909. 
(Apperson.) Perhaps ex their rasping together, but 
prob. ex two sticks set athwart (W.). 

Cross-Belts. The 8th Hussars : C. 18-('arly 2(). 

‘ The regiment wears the sword belt over the right 
shoulder in memory of the Battle of Saragossa 
[1700] where it took the belts of the Spanish 
cavalry,’ E. H. 

■“cross-bite, cross-biting. A decejition, trick(crv), 

< hea1,(mp) : from ca. 1570 ; o. > s, :> coll. > S.E. 

^ t, the same applying to tiio slightly earlier v. 
Marlowe, G. Harvey, Prior, Scott, Ain.sworth.—2. 
In late 0, lG-18 c., ‘ one who combines with a 
sharper to draw in a friend Grose ; also v. 

♦cross-biter. A swindler, cheat, hoaxer : late 
C, 16-early 18; c, :> s. > coll. > IS.E. 

♦cross-biting law. ‘ Co.^enape by w hores ’, Greene : 
late C. 16-17 c. Greene*. St'c law. 

♦cross-boy. A crook, a dl^lloncst fellow : Aus¬ 
tralian c. (— 1890), J‘i\ cross-chap. ((j.E.D. 
.Sup.) 

cross-built. (Df jH-r-ems) awkwardly built or 
movinp : coll. : ea. 1820-70, Bee. 

cross-buttock. An unexpt'cted r(*jniEe or rebulf : 
eoll. ( - 18(>-}). H., 3rd ed. Ex a throw in 

wrest Imp. 

■“cross-chap, -cove, lad, -man, -squire. A thu f. 

C. It>-20 c. ; -squire is t. \’aried by lad, etc., ctj the 
dOHs. (See albo the* separate entru'S at croSS-COVe 
and cross-man.) 

cross-country. Abbr. cross-country runner : ath- 
Ictic.s, ('. 20 ; not pen. 

♦cross-cove. A swindler ; a confidence trick'?t('r : 
c. (— 1812) : ob. \'aux, 

■“cross-cove and moUisher. A man and woman 
intimately a.'s.Mjcuib'd in robbery: (— 1859); e. ; 
ob. 11., Iht ed. See crOSS, n. ; mollisher : ex 
uioU, q.v., ? aft-<'r di.inolisher. 

■“cross-crib. A Ihii'ves' and 'or swindlei>' lodg- 
inp-hoU'.e or hotel : c, ; from ea. 1810. \’aux ; 
II.. 1st ed. ; Bciuinann (nii.''p;-inteil -crip). Ex crib, 
1. , 3. 

♦cross-drum. A tlaevcb' tavern : c. : from ca. 
1840. s« (* drum. 

cross-eye(s). A jktsoh with a squint: coll.; 
from ca. 18T0. 

♦OTOSS-fam or -fan. (Also n.) To rob from the 
jierson, with one hand * masking ’ tlie oilier ; c. : 
from ca. 1810. \’aux. 8ce fam and fan. 

■“cross-girl. A harlot that, siiecialising in sailors, 
g(*ts all the money she can from the amorous and 
then bilks them by running aw^ay : c. (— 1861) ; ob. 
Muyluwv. 

cross I win, pile you lose. A C. 17 form of heads I 
win, tails you lose. 

cross-in-the-air (or without hyphens). A ride 
carried at the reverse : amateur soldiers’; ca. 1880- 

1914. 

♦cross-jarvey (-jarvis, Baumann) with a cross¬ 
rattler. ‘ A co-thief driving his hackney-coach 
Bee: c. : ca. 1820-90. 8ee cross, adj., 2. 

H 
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*cross-kid, oco. -quid. To cross-examine: c. 
(— 1879). Ex kidt to quiz. 

♦cross-kiddle. To cross-examine: c. (— 1879); 
ob. Horsley (cited by F. cV H. at reeler). 
♦cross-lad. See cross-chap, 
cross-legs. A tailor: low: ca. 1850-1910. 
Baumann. 

♦cross-life man. A professional criminal, esp. 
thief: c. (— 1878); ob. 

♦cross-man. A thief; a swindler; confidence 
man: c. (— 1823). Bee; H.,3rded. See cross, ii. 

cross me (or my) throat I Cross my heart !; i.e., 
honestly ! : a c.p. coll, interjection : C. 20. 

♦cross-moUisher. A female cross-cove, q.v. : c. 
(— 1812) ; ob. Vaux. 

cross-patch. A peevish person : late C. 17-20 ; 
coll. B.E. Cf. the old nursery rhyme : ‘ Cross- 
patch, I Draw the latch, | Sit by the fire and spin.’ 
Here, patch is a fool, a child (W.). In late C. 19-20, 
occ. cross-piece : Manchon. 

♦cross-squire. See cross-chap. 

♦cross-stiff. A letter : c. ; from ca. 1860 ; ob. 
♦cross, or go over, the Alps. To go to Dartmoor 
Prison : C. 20 c. 

cross the damp-pot. To cross the Atlantic : 
tailors’ ; from ca. 1860 ; ob. 

cross the Ruby. To cross the liubicon : ‘ Fast 
World, early 19 cent.’ (Wan*). Punning ruby, 
port wine. 

Grosser. An arranger of or participator in a dis¬ 
honest act : sporting : from ea. 1870, 
crossish. Kather bad-tempered or peevish : 
coll.; from ca. 1740 ; rare and ob. O.E.D. 

crotcheteer. ‘ A patron of rrot( lict.s ’ : Society : 
ca. 1880-1900. Ware. 

Crouch-Back. Edmund, Earl of Lancaster (C. 
13). Dawson, 

Croucher, the. Jessop, the mighty hitter: 
cricketefb nickname : from ca. 1895, 
crow, Gen, as a regular crow. A fluke ; unex¬ 
pected luck : from ca. 1850. E.x billiards ; prob, 
the Fr. raccroc. —2. In c., with corresponding v., a 
confederate on w^ateh ; if a female, often canary. 
From early 1820’s. ‘Jon Bee', 1823.—3. A 
clergyman : late C. 18-20 ; ob. Ex black clothes. 

crow, V. To bend (rails) for the two-foot or 
4' 8" light-railway tracks : Public Works’ ( — 1935). 
—2. V.i,, to act as a ‘ crow ’ (n., 2) : c. : from ca. 
1840. 'No. 747', The Autobiography of a iJtpsy, 
1891 (E.D.D.).—3. Corresponding to croir, n., 2 ; 
v.i. : c. : late G, 19-20. W. A. Gape, Half a 
Million Tramps, 1936, 

crow, a reg^ar. A great success ; lower classes’ 
(— 1923), Manchon. Cf. croiv, n., 1. 

crow, no carrion will kill a. A coll., semi-pro¬ 
verbial saying applied to gro.ss caters, tough persons : 
C. 17-18. 

crow a pudding, give or make the. See pudding, 
give the crow a. 

crow-bait. A scraggy, esp. if old, horse ; among 
Englishmen in South America: from ca. 1895. 
C. W. Thurlow Craig. 

crow-eater. A lazy person (ex the eating habits 
of crows): Australia, South Africa : from ca. 1875. 
—2. (Gen. in pi.) A South Australian : from the 
1890’s. Crows are very numerous in that State. 

crow-fair. An assemblage of clergymen : late 
C. 18-19; coll. Grose, Ist ed. Ex their black 
clothes. 

crow in a gutter, strut like a. To be over-proud : 
late C. 16-19; coll. Fulke ; Spurgeon. (Apperson). 


crow to pluck (in C. 15, pull ; rarely pick) with 
anyone, have a. To have an unpleasant or em¬ 
barrassing alfair to settle : from Ck 16 ; coll, till 
C. 18, when it > S.E. Shakespeare, ‘ Hudibras ’ 
Butler, Scott. The phrase ‘ suggests animals 
struggling over prey W. 

Crowbar Brigade, the. The Irish Constabulary : 
Anglo-Irish: 1848; ob. Ex ‘crowbar used in 
throwing down cottages to complete eviction of 
tenants Ware. Whence : 

crowbar landlord. One who resorts to such 
methods : Anglo-Irish : ca. 1850-90. Ware, 
crowd. A company of |K'ople; set, ‘ lot ’ : 
Colonial (ex U.S,), from ca. 1870.—2, In G.W,, a 
military unit : cf. mob and push. 
crowd, may—might -will—would pass in a. I» 

just average : coll. : C, 20. An elaboratioti is pass 
in a crowd with a push (I), Sayers, The Nine Tailors, 
1934), Cf. there are worse in gaol, q.v. 

crowder. A full theatre or ' house ’ : thcatrii’al : 
from ca. 1870 ; ob. 
crowdy-headed Jock. See Jock, 1. 
crown ; always the crown. The sergeant-major : 
military coll.; C. 20. F, & Gibbons. Ex the 
badge ofa crown on his sleeve.---2. The sehool tuek- 
shop: Charterhouse: C. 19-20. (A. 11. Tod, 

Charterhouse, 1900.) Perhaps ex the old Crown 
Inn.—3. The sehool pavilion : Charterhouse : late 
C. 19-20. (Ibid.) 

crown, V. To put a chamber-j)ot on a man’s 
head : Australian univ(Tsities’, (k 20.—2. In c., to 
iiLspect a window with a view to burglary : C. 19- 
20 ; ob.- -3. To hit (a jx rson) on the eroum : low ; 
C. 29. Georg(‘ Ingram, Stir, 1933. 

crown and feathers. The female genitals : low : 
C. 19-20. 

crown-office. The head: late C. 18 early 19. 
Grose, 1st ed. Ci’. : 

crown-ofibce, in the. Tipsy: lato C. 17-18. 

B. E. Cf. preceding. 

crownation. Coronation : sob, C. 17-20 ,• rare 
after ea. 1920. 

crowner. Coroner ; in M.lk and early Mod.K. 
(e.g. in Shakesfx'are's Hamlet), it is S.l'k ; then dial, 
and either coll, or sol., in C. 20 geti. the latter : esp. 
Cf owner's (/ue'^l, a coroner's inrpK'st (Manchon).—2. 
A fall on the crown of one’s head : s])orting ; from 
ca. 1860. W'hyte-Mcdville. 

♦crow’s-foot. In e., the GovernmetO, broad 
arrow : from ea. 1870 ; ol). 

crow’s-nest. ‘ Small l)edroom for bachelors high 
up ill country houses, and on a level with the tr<*e- 
tops k Wan* ; Society : mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. Ex 
nautical S.E. 

cruel, cruelly, ad j., adv. Hard, exeeeding{Iy) : 
resp. since M.ik and C. 16 : S.E. until C. Ilk then 
coll. 1‘epys, ,Iuly 31, 1662, ‘Met Captain Browm 
... at which ho w as cruel angry ’. The early 
history of the coll, cruel(ly) significantly parallels 
that of the adv. bloody. 

cruel the pitch. To frustrate (a plan, etc.) ; to 
interfere gn^atly with one’s scherae.s or w^elfare : 

C. 20. Ex cricket. 

cruelty-van (or booby-hutch). A four-wheeled 
chaise : from ca. 1850 ; t by 1910. 

crug. Food; from ca. 1820, Piob, ex crug 
(Christ’s Hospital) bread ; late C. 18-19 ; Lamb, ‘ a 
penny loaf—our crug’.—2. (Ibid.) a Christa 
Hospital boy, esj). old boy : from ca. 1830. 

cruganaler, cruggnailer. ^Christ's Hospital) a 
biscuit given on St. Matthew's Day : C. 19-20. 
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Either ex crug and ale (see crug) or punning hard aa 
nails. 

craggy. Hungry: C. 10-20 ; Christ’s Hospital. 
Ex crag, q.v. 

cruiser. A harlot: C. 19-20, ob. One that 
cruises the streets.—2. In c., a beggar : late C. 17- 
enrly 11). B.E. Ex habit of ‘ crui.sing about’.— 
3. A highway man'H spy : c. : C. IH-early 19. 

crumb. A J)ret<ty woman : military ; from ca. 
1H30 ; t by 1014.—2. Hlumpness : from ca. 1840. 
Dickens, (.'f. crummy. —3. See crams. 

crumb and crust man. A baker : coll.; from ca. 
1840. 

crumbles. A set of mitJiai)s causing one- yx'rson 
to lx: blamed : nautical ; late C. 19-20. Bt)weii. 
crumbs. S(‘e crams. 

crumbs, pick (in C. 10, gather) up one’s. Sec pick 
up one’s crumbs. 

crummy. I'liunj) ; esp. (ef. hit of crumby H-V-) of t*” 
pretty woman that is full-Hgured, large-bosomcd : 
from early C. 18, ns is, 2, tlic c. sense, rich ; both ex 
criimhy (bread).—3. Lousy: from ca. 1840; per- 
haf)s orig. e., then t'oekney (sec H.), then low and 
militai'v (eerlainly very common in G.Wb); then,ex 
the Army, among tramps--s<r Jennings, Tramming 
u'llh 'J'ramjis, 19;j2. lienee, the c. crummy doss, a 
iiee-infested bed. ? e.x a louse's vague resemblance 
to a small crumb.— i. Hence, dirty, untidy: 
nnutieal : mul-Cb 19-20. Bowen. 

crummy ! A C. 20 lou variant of crivnny {crikey)! 
C't crums. 2. 

‘“crump. In late C. 17-enrly 10 c., one who helps 
htiLMiits to tulse witne.sses. B.K. Cf. crimp and 
cnmpi/Kj fdlmr, (|q.v. —2. A hard hit or fall: Win¬ 
chester Collegi*, Irom ea. 1850. tS.K. crianp, to hit 
briskly, the S.O.D. quoting ‘ We could slog to 
square-leg, or crump to the off,’ 1892.—3. Hence, 
a * coal-box ’, i.e, a r»-9 (derrnan shell or shell-burst; 
occ. ol heavier guns : military ; 1914 ; ob. B. A B. 
Hence : 

crump, v.t. To shell with heavy guns: mili¬ 
tary: 1915; ob. Ibid.—2. The v. quoted at 
criimj), n., 2. is eoiiMdered bv E. & H. and the 
E.D.l). to be s. 

crumper. A hard hit or blow: from la. 1850: 
coll. (.'f. cnnnp, 1, q.v.—2. \\ hence, a great lie (cf. 
thumper): from ea. 1880: schoolboys’. Mis.s 
Braddon. (O.E.D.) 

crumpet. Tin' head: late C. 19-20; ob. Cf. 
ouivn, turnip, and E. 11., s.v., for .synonymy. 
Ivsj). barmy (or dotty) in the crumpit, craz}', mad : 
Manchon,---2. A term of eiulearment: lower 
classes’ : from lute 1890's. (O.E.l). Blip.) 

crumpet-face. A fuc'c cohered with small-jH'ix 
marks: miil-C. 19-20, ob. ; coll. Jl., 5th cd. Cf. 
cmbbage-facc, (j.v. 

’“crumpet, get a. (Of a man) to CO] ml ate id a 
spenfie instance : c. : C. 20, James Curtis, The 
(Jill Kid, 1930. 

crumpet-scramble. A tea-party : from ca. 1860 : 
coll. Jterby Day, 1804, ‘ There are men who do not 
disdain mu tlin-worries and crumpet-scrambles.’ 
Cf. bun-fight. 

Grumpier. A cravat: from ca. 1830 ; coll.—2. 
A heavy fall: eireiis and music-halls’ and, in C. 20, 
hunting : from ca. 1850, as in ‘ Guy Livingstone ’ 
Lawrenee’s IJagarene, 1874, and H. A. Vacheire 
Aloonhills, 1934. Cf. crusher, 3, for semantics. 

crums ; occ. crambs. (Extremely rare in singu¬ 
lar.) Lice: low (— 1923). Manchon. App. a 
back-formation ex crummy, 3.—2. As an exclama¬ 


tion, it is synonymous with crummy I : mostly 
boys’ : C. 20. Will Scott, in The Humorist, April 7, 
1934, ‘ Crumbs, mater, shove a sock in it ! What 
tripe ! ’ 

cranchiness ; crunchy. Fit(neR8) for crunching 
or being crunched : coll. : from ca. 1890. O.E.D. 
(8up). 

crupper. The human buttocks : jocularly coll., 
from late 0. 16. Ex a horse’s rump. 

crush. A large social gathering, esp. if crowded : 
from ca. 1830 ; coll. Whyte-Melville, 1854; 
H. D. Tr.till, in Ten Without Toast, 1890, ‘And we 
settled tliat to give a crush at nine | Would be 
greatly more effectual, and far more inUdlectual, | 
Than at six o’clock to, greatly daring, dine.’—2. 
Hence (in the Army) a military unit: late C. 19-20. 
Cf. crou'd, mob, pash. —3. Hence, a set, a group: 
coll. : from ca. 1919. E.g. Shakespeare — and That 
Crush, by Richard Dark and Thomas Derrick, 
1931.—4. An infatuation ; a strong liking or 
‘fancy’ for a person: U.S. (1914), anglicised in 
1927. Esp. have a crush on. Ex crashed on, q.v.—• 
5. Hene(‘, the person for whom one has a ‘ crush ’ : 
from ca. 1927. (O.E.D. Bup.) 

crush, v.t., with bottle, cup, pot, quail. Drink: 
late C. 16-19 ; coil. Greene, 1592 (a poUe of ale) ; 
Shake.sp<‘are (a cup of mine) ; Scott (a quart). Cf. 
burst, crack. —2. To dec amp, run aw^ay : c. (? > 
low 8.); from ca. 1860. H., 3rd ed, Cf. amjmtnle 

and esp. crush down side^. —3. See crush the 
stir. 

“crash down sides. To run aw ay, esp. to a place 
(if salety ; also, to kec'p a rendezvou.s ; Northern c.; 
from ca. 1850. H,, Orel ed. 

*crush the stir. To lueak out of prison ; late 
C. 19-20 c. yee (to) crush, 2, and stir. 

crushed on. Infatuated with: Society: 1895; 
alino.-l C Suggested by Ware. 

crusher. A Jxjlieeman : from ca. 1840. 
Tha( keiay ; Punch, 1842 ; Sala. ? ex the size of 
his leet. {■ He needs ’em big; he has to stand 
about, fur hours.' a friend, 1933.) Cf. flattie, flatty, 
q.v.- 2. Any thing or person overwhelming or 
vcTV largi' or handsome : coll. : from ca. 1840. 
Tiiuekcra}' of a woman, 1849. Cf. whopper and 
crushing, qq.v.—3. A heavy fall: sportmg coll. 
(— 1887); ob. Baumann. Ci. crampler, 2. —4. A 
ship’s corporal: naval (— 1909). Ware. Ex 
sense 1. 

crushing. First-rate ; excellent; very attrac¬ 
tive : coll. ; from ca. 1855 ; ob. IL, 1st ed. Cf. 
crusher, 2, q.v., and crashing bore. 

GJrusoe. ‘ The great French ironw orks at Creu- 
zot ' : workers in iron (— 1909). Ware. Punning 
Pob In son Cr usoe. 

crust ; oee. upper crust. The head : from ca. 
1870. Cf. crumpet, q.v.—2. Impudence, ‘ cheek ’ : 
from early 1920’s. P. G. Wodehouse, 1924 (O.E.D. 
Sup.) ? ex face us hard as a crust. 

crustily. Peevishly, snappishly : coll.: C. 18-20. 
Bailey 8 Diet. 

crusty beau. Late C. 17-carly 19 ; coll. : ‘ One 
that lies with a Cover over his Face all Night, and 
uses W'ashes, Paint, etc.’, B.E. ; Grose. 

crusty-gripes. A grumbler: low coll., mostly 
London (— 1887); slightly ob. Baumann. Cf. 
bcUy-acher. 

♦crutch, under the. See arm, under the, 2. 
crutches are cheap ! (Cf. wooden legs are cheap 
and SCO cripples.) An ironic comment on strenuous 
physical effort, esp. in athletics : mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. 
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crutie or -y. (Gon, pi.) A recruit: naval 
(— Maiiohon. Cf. rooky. 

cry. A crowd of })eople ; pejorative ooll. >, by 
1660, S.E. : late C. 16—18. Shakespeans iu 
Coriolanus^ ‘ You common cry of curs.’ Ex hunt¬ 
ing j. for a pack of hounds.—2. A fit of weeping : 
coll.; from ca. 1850. 

cry, v.i. To weep : C. 16-20 ; coll. >, by 1700, 
S.E. ; except in dignified contexts, where it still is 
indubitably coll, and where weep is requi.site. 

cry I A libidinous good wish at nightfall; an 
exclamation indicative of ‘ surprise of a satiric 
character’: London lower classes’ (—1000). 

Ware : ‘ Shape of Carai—probably introduced by 
English gypsies passing from Spain ’. Cf. caramha. 
—2. An abbr. of crikey: low: mid-C. 10 20. 
Ware. 

cry^ or call, a go. To desist; give in. (With 
connotation : wisely and humorously.) Coll. 
(— 1880) ; the post-War call it a day is disj>hicing it. 
JEx cribbage, where cry a yo --- pass in bridge. 

cry and little wool, great (occ. much). A pro¬ 
verbial c.p. abbr. ‘ G'reat cry and little irool \ as the 
Devil said when he sheared the hoys. j\Iuch ado about 
nothing. From ca. 157U. 

*cry carrots and turnips. To be whipped at the 
cart's tail : C. 18 c. 

cry cupboard. To be hungry : coil.; from ca. 
1660. Swift in Polite Concersation, ‘ Footman. 
Madam, dinner’s ujion the table. Follonell. 
Faith, I’m glad of it ; my belly began to cry cup¬ 
board.’ See also Cupboard, one’s guts cry. 

cry off. To back out of an engagement or pro¬ 
ject; from ca. 1700 ; coll. > S.E. by 1800. 

cry, the less you’ll p*ss I, the more you. Sec piss, 
the less . . . 

cry whore. To impute a fault, ascribe blame : 
coll. : ca, 1660-1800. Aj)pcrson. 

cryptogamia. Tncorrcctlv as a }d. .- C. 10-20. 
O.E.i). 

Crystal Palace, H.M.S. The Uoyal Naval Divi- 
fiiou depot at iLc C!rystal Vidaco : naval : G.W'.— 
2. Crystal Palace Army, the. The rt.X.D.: id. : 
id. Liiiewise in F. & Gilihoris.—.‘k C- P-, the. ‘ The 
huge iron mine su})er.strncture at Loos, [ca])turcd] 
on Sept. 25, 1015 ’ ; military : 1015-18. Ibid. 

CU, cue. A cucumber : Covent Gard(m coll,: 
C. 20. {The Daily Telegraph, June 7,1035.) PI.: cne^. 

cub. An awkuard, uncouth, uncultured or un- 
I»oised youth : from ca. 16f)0 ; prob. coll, at first; 
soon S.E.—2. In late C. 17-carly 10 c., a tyro 
ganu^stcr. B.E.—3. At St. Thomas’s lios))itaI, ca. 
iGOO-17-10, a surgeon’s assistant; a coll, soon 
> official j. (O.E.ib) 

cube. A cubicle : at certain Ifijblic Schools, e.g. 
Charterhouse ; (h 20. 

cubic. A Cubist painting ; art coll. : from ca. 
1921. See quotation at Prime, the. 

Cubit, the ; punishment by the cubit. The tread¬ 
mill: low (— 1823); t by 1890. Bee, '‘Cubit 
being the inventor’s name.’ Cf. Cuhilopolis. 

Cubitopolis. The Warwick and Eccleston Square 
districts of London (S.WM); ca. 1860-80. IL, 
3rd ed. Edmund Y^ates in Land at Least, 1866. So 
named by Lady Morley after Cuhitt the large-scale 
building contractor. Also called Mesopotamia. 

cuckold the parson. T(> ‘ sleep ’ with one’s wife 
Ijefore she is: coil. (— 1701); -f by 1890. Grose, 
3rd ed. 

cuckoldshire, cuckold’s-row. Cuckoldom : face- 
tious coll.; C. 16-17. Likewise, in C. 16-18, 


Cuckold's Haven or Point, a point on the Thames 
l^elow Greenwich, was humorously used, with 
various verbs, to indicate cuckolding or being 
cuckolded. (O.E.D.) 

cuckoo. A fool: from late C. 16 : coll. Shake¬ 
speare in 2 Henry IV, ‘ O’ horseback, ye cuckoo.’ 
In C. 10-20 gen. as the, or you, silly cuckoo. —2. A 
cuckold: late C. 16-18; coll. > S.E. Shake- 
8j)eare. lYob, ex the Fr. cocu, a cuckold.—3. The 
penis: schoolboys, C. 10-20, oh. Perhaps a ])er- 
version of cock. —4. A person : 1024, Galsworthy ; 
slightly ob. Prob. ex sense 1 Cf.—5. ‘ A torpedo- 
<lropping aeroplane ’ : naval: from ca. 1914, 
Bowen. 

cuckoo, V. See cuckoo’d. 

cuckoo, adj. Mad, senseless, distraught: U.S., 
anglicised in early 1020’s. Ex cuckoo, n., 1. 

cuckoo, lousy as a. Extremely lousy (lit. sense) : 
military cell. ; 1015. B, & P. Of. the Yorkshire 
saying, as scabbed as a cuckoo : E.D.l). 

cuckoo’d, be or, gon., get (all). To be or become 
very lousy : military: 1016. Ibid. Ex pncM'ding. 

cuckoos. Money: C. 17. ? e. Perliujis beiause 

th(‘ (Uickoo sings and mom’V talks. 

cuckoo’s nest. Tho pudendum muliebre : C. 10- 
20. 

cucumber. A tailor: late C, 17-early 10. B.K., 

Gro.se, (3,: 

cucumber-time. The dull S('a.s()n : mid-July to 
mid-Scpt. Tailors’: late (A 17-20; ob. B.L. : 
‘ Tavlers Holiday, when they liav(' U’a^e to Play, 
and Cucumbers arc in season.’ Cf. the Ger, die 
Havre (Juiken Zeit, ])i(;kled-gh(‘rkin time, and the 
saying tailors are >'egeUiuam, wliieh arist's from tlieir 
li\ mg now on cucumber and now on ‘ cabbage (j.v. 

cud. A chew ol‘tobacco : until ca. JS70, S.F., 
now <lial. and coll., (piid Ix'ing much more usual. 

cud, adj. Attraciiv(‘, cosy ; I'omforta-bie : Wiii- 

ehester (Joliege : 1st half C. 10. W^ kehaniistically 
dtqinved ex kudos. —2. Henc'-, ])Tctty : ibid : intd- 
C. 10-20. (Pv. G. K. Wiench.) -3. At t'hrist's 
Hospital, mid-C. 10-20: seveje. Faumiinn. 

iTot). ex cuddy, adj.. (|.v. 

CUddie. A varuuit ofew/JJ?/, q.v. (ILaan'sGrose ) 
cuddle-cook. A jMilioi nuin : C. 20; mosti\, 
loA\er classes’. Cf. Cook's Ou'n, fj.v. 

cuddleable, Cnddlesome : coll. : from mid- 
1020 s. O.E.D. (Suj).). 

cuddling. \Vre;,tlmg : esp. among devole('s of 
wrestling and bo\ing : C. 10-20, ob. 

cuddy. A nickname for a donkey : coll. : from 
ca. 1710. 't ex Cuthberl. —2. (Cuddy.) Admind 
Collingwood of Napoleonic Wars fame: naval. 
Be) wen. 

cuddy, adj. (Of a lesson) dilTieult : Chnst'.s 
Hospital, inid-C. 10-20, ob. PerJiaps ex cuddy, a 
stupid chap: ef. preceding.—2. Jhmee cuddy- 
hisenit, a small bard biscuit. 

cuddy-jig. The capers of a landsman endeavour¬ 
ing to keep his balance : nautical : mid-C. 10-20. 
Bowen. Ex cuddy, n., 1. 

cuddy-leg. A largo herring : (mostly Scots) 
nautical: late C. 10-20. Ibid. 

cuds, CUds(h)0. In expletives, a corruption of 
Cod's : ca. 1590-1750 : coll. (O.E.D.) 

cue. A small quantity of bread ; occ, of beer. 
As CU (q.v.) from (J, so cue from Q {q qvadrans — 
a farthing). A university s. term that > S.E.: 
late C. 16-18. The S.O.D, quotes a 1605 text: 

‘ Hast thou worn Gowns in the university . . . ate 
cues, drunk cees ? ’ Cf. cee. —2. See cu. 
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*Cue, V. To swindle on credit: o. : from ca. 
1860. ? ex Q. — query. 

CUe^bite, V.i. To speak too soon on one’s cues : 
theatrical {— 19Ik5). 

Clierpo, in. ‘ Without the cloak, so as to show the 
shape of the body,’ S.O.D. Ex the Spanish for 
body, this phrase was presumably gallants’ j. of C. 
17; its uwjonventional use appears,C. 18, in the sense: 
without any clothing, naked, as in Smollett (coll.). 

cuff ; oft(;n old cuff. A (foolish) old man : coll.; 
ca. 1010-1820. ? ex cnjfin, mid-C. 16-18 c. for a 

fellow, chap, itself prob. cognate with cofe = cove.— 
2. Perhaps hence, a religious or a religious-seeming 
man : tailors’ ; C. 19-20 ob. 

cuff Anthony. See Anthony. — cuff or beat Jonas. 
S(‘o beat the booby. 

cuff of, up the. In the good graces of: tailors’ : 
late C. 19-20. 

Cuff(-)shooter. A beginner : theat rical ; from 
ca. 1870. Ex his disfilay of linen. 

cuff the logs. T© b(' a riverman (river lumber¬ 
man) : Canadian coll. : C. 20. John lk‘anH“s, 
*CUffen. A C. 16 variant oi' cujfin, q.v. at ruff. 
CUffer. A lie ; an cxaggiTated story : military : 
from ca. 1870. Cf. thumper. —2. Hence, any story, 
a yarn : from raid-1880‘H. (O.E.O. Sup.) 

cuffers, spin. I’o tell tall stories; yarn. Erom 
ca 1870. Ex rufjo', a list. 

^cuflfln. S(‘e cuff, n., 1.— Cuflan-quire. See queer 
cuflBn. -cuffing (<’. 17). Si e cuff. 

CUI bono ? I’rojM-rly, to whose advantage*?; 
wrongly, to \sh,it purpose?: mid-C. 19-20. W., 

‘ attributed by ('icero to Lucius Cassius 
cuirass. Sana- as rure-nne, q.v. : late C. 18. 
(iro.se, to the P..M. 1st ed. copy, has a<lded th<' term 
w itli the note, ‘ ytuasi ruie-a -se ’, but <'()n(.rarv to his 
g'-n. praeti<e with lh<se MS. addenda, he did not 
ire iude it in the 2nd ed. 

Culdee. Ineorreet \shen afipliod to the Church of 
I-.na : late (’, 17 2u. O.E.l). 

*cule. Abbr. Kfi'iih : c. (•— 1809); ob. H., 
L-t Oil., imjJies It in ruJhug, (],v. 

*culing. Se(> culling. 

culiver. Inconcet for calivtr: mid-C. 18-20. 
(J.E.l). 

*CUll, cully. In (’.17 e.. a constable. A devia- 
ti(*n troni : -2. In C. 17-18, c. for a fool, esp. a 
dupe ; in C. 19 2(», though anticipated in C. 17 as 
ruUy, low s. for a man, eoinpanion, mate, partner ; 
in C. 17 18, however, cull tiuided to mean any man, 
fool or othiTwise, cully *a fop, fool, or dujM' to 
w'ornen ’ ((irosei, as in Congreve’s ‘Man was by 
natun^ woman's I'ully made’ {The Old liachtlor, 
1699) ; cull dates from ca. 1660, cully from ca. 1664. 
For etymology, see n ulla (cf. halloclcs, a [larson) ; 
but jierhaps ex t S.E. cullion ; less prob. ex the 
Continental (-lypsy radical for a man.—3. *See 
rum cull. 

*CUll, bob and curst. Hesp. ‘ a sweet-humour’d 
Man to a Whore, and who is very Complaisant . . . 
An iH'natur'd Fellow, a (,'hurl to a Woman ’, ILE.: 
c. : late C. 17-<‘arly 19. See cull, 2. 

♦culling, or culing. Stealing from carriage seats : 
0. or low; from the mid-lSJO’s. Brandon; IL, 
Ist ed. Ex reticule. 

culls. Testicles : low coll., C. 16-17. Ben 
Jonson. Ahhr. cuUions^ the same. 

*cully. See cull. In late C. 19-20, often as a 
Cockney, also as a low, term of address to a man ; 
also, 2, a ‘ pal ’ : military : C. 20. B. & P. 
(MlUy-gorger. A theatre-manager (cf. rum cull); 


a fellow actor : from ca. 1800 ; theatneal; f by 
1930. H., 3rd ed. Ex cully (see cull, CUlly) -f 

gorger, a ‘swell’. 

CuUy-shangy. Sexual intereourse : low; C. 19. 
Cully ex culls, shangy, ex ? 

culminate. To climb a coaeh-box : ca. 1780- 
1870 ; Cambridge University. 

CUlp. ‘ A kick, or blow ; also a hit of any thing,’ 

B. E. : late C. 17-fwly 19 low coll, (later dial.). 
Prob., as Groso (2nd ed.) suggests, influenced by 
mea culpa. 

Culty-gun. The membrum virile : low; C. 19. 
Ex L. culieUas, a knife. 

culver-head^. Feebly foolish : coll, ex dial. : 

C. 19. H., 3rd ed. A culver is a dove, a pigeon, 

whence ‘ pigeon ’, an easy gull for the ‘ rook 

cum used facetiously for ‘ with ’ or ‘ plus ’ is coll.: 
from ca. 1860. 

cum-annexis. One’s belongings, esp. one’s wife and 
children; West Indies, from ca. 18.50 ; ob. Ex an 
oflicial land-transfer locution affected at Demerara. 

CUm-div. Abbr. cum dividend ; Stock Exchange 
8. > j. ; from ca. 1875. (Of a pureha.ser of stocks 
or shares getting the benefit of the dividend.) 

cum grano. A coll. abbr. of cum grano salis (with 
a grain of .salt) : from ea. 1850. 

cummer, kimmer. A female intimate, acquaint¬ 
ance, or ‘ fed low ’ or ‘ chap ’. (Jrig. and still good 
Scots, these words have, in late C. 19-20, occ. been 
familiarly used by Sassenaehs in these senses and 
thus > coll. JI., 5th ed. Ex Fr, comnierc. 

cummifo. ‘ Comme il faiit ’ : lower class coll.: 
1889, The Referee, April 28. (Ware.) 

CUmsha(W). A present ; a bribe: Anglo- 
(Jiiiiesi' ‘ pidgin ’ ; from ca. 18.35. ICx Chinese for 
’grateful thanks'.—2, Unex|M*eted or additional 
money: nautical: mid-(’, 19-20. Bowen. 

cund. To say or det(*nmne w hi(di way (a shoal of 
fish) IS going: nautical coll, verging on j. : mid- 
19-20. kSmyth ; Bowen. Ex cund (gen. cond), 
to direct (a shiji). 

Cundum. A ca, 1(>65-1820 form of a safety- 
sheath (cf. French letter), ox the name of its deviser, 
a colonel in the (Juards. In 1667 those three 
aristocratic courtiers, wits and poets, Koehester, 
Ro.seommon and Dorset, issued A Panegyric upon 
Cundum. (Coll. ralluT than s.)—2. ‘A false scab¬ 
bard over a sword,’ Grose, 2nd ed. : late C. 18- 
early 19: military.—3. (Likewise ex sense 1.) 
‘ The oil-skin case for holding the colours of a 
regiment,’ ibid. : id. : id. 

cunning. Quaintly interesting, pretty, attrac¬ 
tive : orig. (— 1854) U.8. ; anglicised ea. 1880, but 
never very gen. (D.E.D.) (^f. clever, q.v. 

cunning as a dead pig. 8tu])id ; coll: ca. 1705- 
60. .Swift. (Apjxu^on.) 

♦c unning man. ’ .A. cheat, w ho pretends by his 
skill in astrology, to assist j^rsons in recovering 
stolen goods,’ Grose, 1788 : e. ; | by 1850. 

cunning shaver. A sharp fellow, orig. illicitly : 
mid-C. 17-20, oh. ; coll. B.E. See shaver. 

Cunningberry (or -bury). A variant (ca. 1820- 
60), recorded by ‘ Jon Bee ’, of. : 

Cunningham ; often Mr. Cunningham. Ironical 
coll, for a simple follow: mid-C. 18-early 19. 
Grose, resp. 2nd and 1st ed. 

CUnny. The pudendum muUehre: low coll.; 
C. 17-20. Influenced by L. cunnus, it is actually 
an t form of cony, a rabbit. Cf. pussy. 

cunny-haunted. Lecherous : C. 18^20, ob.; low 
coll. Ex preceding term. 
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canny-hunter. A whoremonger : C. 17-early 19 ; 
low. Punning canny — con{e)y. 

cunny-thumbed. Given to closing his fist, as a 
woman does, with tlio thumb turned inwards under 
the first three fingers: low coll.; late C. 18-20. 
Grose, Isted. Ex canny, q.v.—2. C. 19 -20 school¬ 
boys’ : given to shooting a marble as a girl docs. 
Other sex tests are these : an object thrown at a 
woman’s shins or knees causes her to close her 
knees ; at her genitals, to open her legs, whereas a 
man closes his ; at her chest, to protect her breasts. 
A man walks from the hips ; a woman (unless an 
impenitent hiker or an athletic champion) usually 
from the knees. In threading a needle, a man holds 
the needle stationary and advances the thread 
towards the eyelet, wdiereas a woman direet.s the 
needle on to the stationary thread,—a difi'erence 
that has originated a psycliologico-physiological 
riddle. Apart from her voice, hair and bre-asts, a 
w oman masquerading as a man is apt to forget that 
the proportionate breadth of the shoulders and esp. 
the hips, as woll as the contour of the legs from hip 
to knee, are different in a man. In short, she would 
do well to W'ear long full trousers, for, in addition, 
her knees are much less bony, much more rounded, 
than a man’s. 

emmy-warren. A brothel: low (— 1785); f by 
1930. Grose, Ist ed. 

C’*'nt. (In back s., tenttc, the e being intruded for 
euphony.) The female pudend. In one form or 
another, it dates from M.E. ; ex a Teutonic radical 
corresponding to the L. cunnus (It. cunno, conno), 
itself related to cuneus, a wedge. Owing to its 
powerful sexualit y, the term has, since C. 15, been 
avoided in wTitten and in polite spoken English: 
though a language word, neither coll., dial., c., nors., 
its associations make it perhaps tlie most notable of 
all vulgarisms (technical sense, Incn entendu), and 
since ca. 1700 it has, except in the reprinting of old 
classics, been lield to obscene, i.e. a legal offence, 
to ])rint it in full; Rochester spelt it en toutes lettres, 
but Cotgrave, defining Fr. con, w ent no further than 
‘ A w oman's, &C.’, and the dramatist Fletcher, who 
was no prude, w'cnt no further than ‘They write 
sunt with a C, w hich is abominable ’, in The Spanish 
Curate. Had the late Sir James Murray courageously 
included the word, and sjjelt it in full, in thegre^it 
O.E.I)., the situation w ould be different; as it is, 
neither the Universal Ifict. of English (1932) nor the 
8.0.11. (1933) had the courage to include it. (Yet 
the O.E.I). gave prick : why this further injustice to 
women ?)—2. (Cf. Romany niindj or rninsh, the 
pudend ; a woman.) In C. 19-20 it also means 
woman as sex, intercourse with a woman, hence 
sexual intercourse. (It is somewhat less inter¬ 
national than f**k, q.v.) See esp. Minsheu ; the 
Introduction to B. & P. ; Grose, P. ; Lady Chatter- 
ley's Lover ; A. W. Read, Lexical Evidence, 1935. 

C^nt I, silly. A low jxqorative address or refer¬ 
ence to a jierson : late C. 19-20. In 1914-18, the 
soldiers applied the term, with or without this or 
some other cjiithet, to material objects. 

C’'‘nt-hat. A felt hat: low (— 1923). Manchon. 
There is a double pun : see hat and note ‘ felt 

C’*‘nt-itch and -stand. Active physical desire in 
women : vulgarism : resp. C. 18-20, C. 19-20. 

C*nt-p6nsioner. A male-keep; also, the man 
living on a woman’s harlotry or concubinage : low 
coll, or perhaps rather a vulg.: C. 19-20 ; slightly 
oh. Often, in C. 20, euphemistically abbr. to c.p. 
c*nt-stand. See c*nt-itch. 


C*nt-struck. Enamoured of women: C. lH-20; 
either a vulg. (more correctly, I think) or a low coll. 
Cf. cock-smitten, q.v. 

Canting. Adj., expressive of disgust, nqjrobation, 
violence : lato C. 19-20. 

C*nts in Velvet. The Criminal Investigation 
Hepartment: military (—1914). 

cup such cover, such ; or such a cup(,) such a 
cruse. ‘ Implying similarity Ixdw (mui two persons 
related in some way,’ O.E.D. Coll.; both ca. 
1540-1700. 

cup and can. Constant associates : ca. 1540- 
1830 ; coll. >, by 1000, S.E. Gen. as merry as cup 
ajul can, or be cup and can. Ex the cup’s being filled 
and replenished from a can. (Ai»])crson.) 

cup-and-saucer player. A player in a comedy by 
T. W, Robertson (d. 1871), a jnoneer of ‘ sUck ’ yet 
natural and workmanlike societ v-drama: tlieatrical, 
ca. 18150-90. 

cup and wad. Tea and a bun in canteen or 
Y.M.C.A. or Church Army hijt : military : G.W. 
(F. & Gibbons.) 

cup even between two parties, carry one’s. To 

favour neither of them : coll., U. IT carly 19. 
B.K. 

cup man, cup-man. A tojxT : coll. . • S.E.; ca. 
1830-19(H). 

cup of comfort or of the creature. Strong li(ju jr: 
late C. 17-20; slightly oh. B.E. See also 

creature. 

cup 0(f) tea. A consolation: jirolctanan, gen. 
ironic : C. 20 ; slightly ob. Ware, ‘ Rrobably .‘■ug- 
gested by a cup of tea being so very refreshing 
—2. one’s cup of tea - wJiat truly suits one ; even 
one's ideal, one's mate : eoll. : from ea, 1920. 
(Michael Harrison, Weej) for Lyridas, 1934.) (T. 

ticket, be a pev.^on s : q.v, 
cup-shot. Tif)sy : late C. 10 early 19; eoll. *, 
by lt)t)0, S.E. Fuller in The Holy U or, ‘ Quickly 
they wi're sta}>bed with the ^w'o^(l that were cup- 
ehot before.' Cf. sh(d, adj. 

cup too low, a. Applied to one who, in eomj»any, 
18 silent or jicnsivi* ; late C. 17-iH; coll. iCl-'. 
The phrase is extant in dial. 

cup too much, have got or had a. To l>e drunk : 
mid-C. 17-19; coll, Ray, 1078 (.\piM*rson). Cf. 
the preceding phrase. 

cup-tosser. A juggler: C. 19; coll. Brewer 
suggests ex Fr. joueur de yobelcts .— 2. Wdicncc, ‘ a 
jxTson who profe.sses to tell fortunes by examining 
the grounds in tea or cofi'ee cups H., 3rd ed. : from 
ca. 1860 ; very ob. 

Cupar justice. Hanging first and trying after¬ 
wards : C. 18-mid-19 : Scots coll. by 1810 or so, 
S.E. In 1700, A. Shields refers to ‘ Couimt Justice 
and Jedburgh Law ’ (sec Jeddartlaw). Cf. llahjax 
late, Lydjord law, and lynchiny. 

cupboard, the. The sea : nautical: late C. 19- 
20. Bowen. Ex Davy Jones's locker. 

cupboard, one’s guts cry. One is hungry: low 
coll.: C. 18-mid-19. Grose, 2nd ed. 

cupboard love. Interested afl'ection : C. 18-20: 
coll.; S.E. after ca. 1820. ‘ A cupboard love is 

seldom true.’ Hence cupboard lover, C. 19-20, rare. 

cupboardy. ‘ (Jose and stuffy ’ : Cockneys’ coll.: 
late C. 19-20. Ware. 

Cupid. A harlot’s bully-lover: C. 19-20, ob.; 
low.—2. With variant blhid Cupid, ‘ a jf‘ering name 
for an ugly blind man ’, Grose, Ist ed. : mid-C. 48- 
early-19 eoll.—3. See Pam (Palmerston). 

Cupid’s Arms or Hotel. See hotel 
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Cupid’s whiskers. Sweets with mottoes on them : 
coll.: late C. 19-20. Collinson. 

Cupid, blind. See Cupid, 2. 

Cupper. One of the inter-collegiate matches 
played for a cup : Oxford undergraduates’: C. 20. 
The Oxford-er. 

cups, in one’s. While drinking (rare in C. 20); 
intoxicated. From ca. 1580 : coll, (as in Nashe and 
Shadwell) until ea. 1720, tlicn S.E. 

•cur, turn. To turn informer or King’s evidence : 
c. : mid-(’. 19-20 ; ob. Baumann. 

cur-fish. Small df>gr-fi8h : nautical: late C. 19- 
20, liowon. 

curate. Late c. 19-20 coll. : ‘ A small poker, or 
tickler (q.v.), used to save a better one ; also a hand¬ 
kerchief in actual use as against one worn for show. 
The Ix'tter article is called a rector. Similarly when 
a tea-cake is split and buttered, the bottom half, 
which g('ts the more butter, is called the rector^ 
and the other, the curate,' F. & H. 

curate’s deUght. A tiered (;ake-8tand : from ca. 
1890. (Michael Harrison, Weep for Lycidas, 1934.) 

’•'curb. A thief s hook : c. : late C. 10-18, 
Greene, Grose. 

•curb. To steal, esp. with a hook ; gen. v.i. : late 
(’. 10-early 18 c. Gn‘(*ne,—2. In C. 19 c., to 
strike. 

•curber. A thief that uses a hook : late C. 16-18 c. 
Rowlands. 

•curbing. An abbr, of the following terra. 
Green(‘. 

•curbing law. The practice of illegally hooking 
goods out of windows : late (’. 16-18 c. 

curbstone-broker. A guto rsnipe : from ca. 
Ibt).") ; ob. In L\S., an illicit street-broker. 
{Kerb- is the more gen. sjxdling in C. 20.) 
curbstone-sailor. A harlot ; from ca. 1830. Cf. 

eru\fu‘r. 

curby hocks. C'himsy feet : rather low : ca. 
l8r>o 1910, (.See hocks.) 

curdler. A hlood-ewrdling story or play; a 
writi’r thereof: eoll (— 1887); oh. Baumann. 
Cf. thriller. 

cure. An eceentrie, an odd person (1856) ; hence, 
a very amusing one (— 1874). First printed in 
Kanch, though “ he ' has ‘ no mission to nqx^at [ The 
Slang he hears along the strwt’. Perhaps abhr. 
curiosity or, rnori' juxih,, curious fellcnv ; popularised 
by an 1862 iniisie-hall song. (C).E.D.) 

cure-arse. A late C. 18-19 low coll.; ‘a dya- 
chilon plaster, applied to the parts galled by riding’, 
Grose, 3rd ed. Cf, cuirass, q.v. 

curio. Abbr. curiosity : from ca. 1850 (at first 
among travellers); eoll. till ea. 1880, then S.E. 

curiouser and curiouser. Ever more strange: 
coll. : late C. 19-20. Adopted ex Lewis Carroll. 

curiosity. An odd person: ca. 1840-70: coll. 
Displaced by cure, q.v, 

curious, do. To act strangely : low coll. : mid- 
C. 19-20 ; ob. 

Curjew. (H.M.S.) Courageous: nautical sol. 
(— 1788). Grose, 2nd ed. 

•curl. See curie. —2. (Gen. pi.) A human tooth 
‘obtained by the body-snatchers’: c. (— 1823); 
t by 1860. ‘‘ Jon B(‘e.’ 

curl, make (a person’s) hair. To cause one to 
ehudder, to frighten ; coll. (— 1931). Lyell. 
(Contrast curl one's hair.) A low variant (late 
C. 19-20) is make one's liver curl. 

curl, out of. Indisposed ; vaguely ill at ease : 
coll.: mid-C. 19-20. Ex the hair. Hence, go out of 


curl, to collapse, as in Galsworthy, The Whits 
Monkey, 1924. 

curl one’s hair. To chastise ; scold, vituperate: 
C. 19-20 coll.; ob. 

curl paper. Toilet paper : cither coll, or eu¬ 
phemistic : C. 19-20; ob. 

curl up. To fall silent, ‘ shut up ’ : from ca. 
1860 ; ob.—2. (Sporting.) To collapse : coll. : 
from ca. 1890. 

•curie. Clippings of money : late C. 17-18 c. 

B. E. Semantic. 

curled darlings. Military officers: Society: 
1866-ca. 60. Ware, who, noting that ‘ the Crimean 
War . . . once more brought soldiers into fashion ’, 
refers to ‘ the waving of the long beard and sweep¬ 
ing moustache 
•curls. See curl, 2. 

curly. A cane : Conway Training Ship : from 
ca. 1885. Masefield.—2. {Curly.) The inevitable 
nickname of men with curly hair: coll. (— 1851). 
May hew. 

curly-murly. A fantastic twist, esp. curl.: ca. 
1720-1830. Also adj. : mid-C.19-20 : coll. 

currant-cakey. Shaky: rhyming s. : C. 20. 
P. P., Rhyming Slang, 1932. 

currants and plums. A threepenny piece : 
rhyming s. (— 1859) on thrums, q.v. ’ H., 1st ed. 

currency. N. and. occ., adj. of a person born in 
Australia, one of English birth l>emg sterling: 
Austrahans’ : from ca. 1825 ; t by 1914, P. Cun¬ 
ningham. 1827 ; Charles Reade in ‘ Kever Too 
Late to Mend ’. Morris. 

curry-and-rice navy. The Royal Indian Marine : 
naval: late C. 19-20; ob. Bowen, 
curry one’s hide. To beat a person : coll. : 

C. IH-early 19. Ex S.E. curry in this sense, 
curse, not to care or be worth a. Le. extremely 

little : from M.E. onwards ; coll. S.O.D. supports 
curse = cress (A,-S. cerse) but notes that damn in this 
sense is very early. Prob. cress > curse under the 
influence of damn ; nevertheless, see dam. Lang- 
land has ‘ Wisdom and witt now is worth not a 
kerse.’ Whereas not worth a rush or a straw have > 
S.E., not worth a curse has remained coll, because of 
its apparent meaning. Also tinker's curse. 

curse fiashes. To swear vigorously: Regular 
Army coll.: C. 20. Frank Richards, Old Soldiers 
Never Die, 1933. Perhay>s on curse like hell. 

curse of God. A cockade : coll.; early C. 19. 
CL: 

Curse of Jesus. The ClipjX’r ship Chersonese : 
late C. 19-20. By ‘ Hobson-Jobson ’. Bowen, 

‘ Alw’ays very hard on her crew 
curse of Scotland. The nine of diamonds : from 
1710. Coll. > S.E. in C. 19. Grig, problematic. 
Grose, 1st ed. The various theories are as interest¬ 
ing as they are unconvincing : see H., 5th ed., and 
W. 

cursetor, cursitor. A vagabond : from ca. 1560 ; 
coll.—2. In mid-C. 18-early 19 c., ‘ broken petty- 
fogging attomies, or Newgate solicitors ’, Grose, 
Ist ed. Ex L. currere, to run. Cf. the S.E. 

[Cursing and swearing is, in its cause and its pro¬ 
cesses, akin to s. and coll. : see my Slang ; for the 
gen. subject of cursing and swearing, see Ernest 
Crawley’s thoughtful and suggestive book, Oath, 
Curse, and Blessing, 1934, and Robert Graves’s Lars 
Porsenu, revised in 1935. Curses, oaths, assevera¬ 
tions and other exclamations that are s. or coll.—• 
and perhaps a few that are neither s. nor coll.— 
appear in the present work.] 
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^curtail, curtal. A thief that cuts off pieces from 
unguarded cloth, etc., or from women's dresses ; 
C. 18 c. Also, a thief wearing a short jacket ; 
C. 16-17 c. 

cartain, cop the. ‘ To gain so much applause that 
the curtain is raised for the perfonner to appear and 
how’: music-halls’ (ca. 1880) >, by 1890, 

theatres’. Ware. Cf. citrtdin-Uiker. 

curtain-lecture. A rc[)roof. or lengthy advice, 
given in Ix'd by a wife to her husband : from ca. 
1630 ; orig. coll.; by 1730, S.E. The occ. curtain- 
sermon was t by 1900. (Apperson.) 

curtain-raiser. A one-act play to ‘ play in the 
house ’ : orig. (— 1886) theatrical s. ; by 1900, 
coll. ; by 1920, S.E. Ex Er. lever de rideait. 
curtain, take a. See take a curtain, 
curtain-taker. ‘ An actor even inoi'c eager than 
his brethren to apjx'ar before the curtain after its 
fall’: theatrical: 1882. Ware. Ci.cartdin, cop the. 

curtains. ‘ A [soldiers’, esj). olliccrs’'] name given 
to one of the first modes of wearing the hair low on 
the military forehead (1870). The locks w ere divided 
in the centre, and the front hair was brought down 
in two loops, each rounding away towards the 
temple. The hair m as glossed and flattened ’, 
Ware. Ca. 1870-85, 

*curtal. A spi'cies of vagabond and thief: mid- 
C. 16-18 c. Ex his short coat. See curtail. 

-CUS, like -ihus and -orum, is a favourite suffix in 
mock-Latin words, which (e.g. circumbendibus) tend 
to have a (frequently jocular) coll, flavour. For this 
by-way, see esp. H. W. Fowler's stimulating, 
masterly, and remarkable Diet, of Modern English 
Usage, s.v. Spurious Latin. 

cuse. Weekly order; (a book containing) the 
record of marks in each division. Winchester Col¬ 
lege : C. 19-20, ob. I’iX classicus paper, the 
Blaster’s term. 

CUsh. A cushion in : billiards coll.: C. 20. 
O.E.D. (Sup.). Cf. cushnuj. 

CUSh, V. ; cusher. 20 variants of cosh and 
cosher, qq.v. 

Cushing. A cushion : C. 16-20 : S.IL till C. 18, 
then incorrect ; in C. 19-20 sol. 

’’‘cushion. To hide, conceal : c. : rnid-C. 19- 20, 
ob. H., 3rd ed. Ex S.E. sense, to sup]>rcss. 

cushion, beside the. Beside the mark : coll.: 
late C. Iti-oarly 19, verging on S.E. k^x billiard.s, 
a game played in England since C. 16. Cf, miss the 
cushion. 

cushion, deserve a or the. To have done his duty 
and therefore deserving of rest (of a man to whom a 
child has been born): coll,: mid-C. 17-carly 19. 
Kay, 1678. 

cushion, mis g the. To miss the mark ; to fail; 
coll. (— 1529) ; app, f by 1700. Skelton ; Clarke, 
1639. (Apperson.) 

cushion-cuffer, -duster, -smiter, and -thumper. A 

clergyman, esp. a violent preacher : coll. : the first, 
ca. 1680-1750; the second, ca. 1720-1820; the 
third, from ca. 1840 but ob. ; the fourth, ca. 1640- 
1900. Thackeray, 1843. ‘For what a number of 
•such loud nothings . . . Mill many a cushion- 
thumper have to answer.’ 

CUShionmong. Accouchement : Cockney sol. 
(— 1887); slightly ob. Baumann. 

CUShmawaunee! Never mind: among soldiers 
and sailors with Indian experience : raid-C. 19-20 ; 
ob. H., 3rd ed. 

Cushy. La Cauchie, a town near Arras: mili¬ 
tary : G.W. (F. & Gibbons.) 


cushy. Easy, safe : of a job, task, or post. Not 
dangerous : of a Mound (cf. Blighty, q.v.). S.0,1). 

records this military s. at 1915, but, to judge both 
from its possibly Hindu.stani origin (k/cw^A, pleasure) 
or its, to me, more 7)rob, Romany one {kiishto, good), 
and from report, it was used in the Indian Army 
some years before the G.W. (It is not impossibly a 
slurring of cushiony or an extension of dial, cushie, 
soft, flabby.) 

cuss. As a coll, exclamation orig. (— 1872) U.S. 
and jmrtly anglicised ca. 1909, it euphemises curse ! 

■ —2. A ptTson ; gen., a man : coll. ; both senses 
ex U.N. (— 1848), anglicised ca. 1880. Ex cus¬ 
tomer, ]H'rhnps infliK'nced by curse. 

CUSS^. A loM' coll, form of ciiraid, anglicised oa, 
1882. 

cussedness. Cnntankciousncs.e; (persons); con¬ 
trariness (things). Coll. : ex U.S. (from ca. 1850), 
anglicised ca. 1885. Baumann. The fourth 
general ‘law ' i.s, ‘The cussedness of the univcr.se 
tends to a maximum.' 

’’‘CUSSin. A man ; c. (— 1887) ; virtually f. 
Baumann. Ex cuss, 2. 

custom, it's an old (orig. Southern). In 1935 this, 
in the Eoulhern form, > a c.p. ; it is a line from a 
popular song. By the end of the year, and in fact 
by October, other Mords had begun to be substituted 
for Bouthem. In The Evening Aeirs of Jan. 4, 193<>, 
Mc read of the man mIio, on being upbraided by Ins 
Mife for kissing a girl in a stpiare in London, \S.2, 
explairu'd that ‘ It .s an old Bayswater custom ’. 

custom of the country. ‘A bribe given to ]>ort 
oflK'ials to avoid dcla^8’: nautical coll.: mid- 
C. 19-20. Bowen. 

customer. A man ; chap, fi liew : coll. ; from 
late C. 16 but not common before 1800 ; g('n. Mith 
queer or ugly. Cf. chap, mnehant, artist, and 
Scottish callant, qq.v. 

CUSt0m(-)h0U8e goods. ' Tiie .stock in trade of a 
jiro.stitutc, because fairly entered Gro.se, 2nd ed. ; 
mid-C. lH^‘arly 19 low coll. 

CUStom(-)hOUSe officer. A cathaitK' }»ill: mid- 
C. 19-20 , ob. 11., 2nd ed. Also custom-i. 

Cut ; always the C. The New Cut, a well-knoun 
j)lebeian stn.'et near Westminster : Loudon coll. 
(— 1887). Baumann. 

cut. A stage, a degree; ('oil. from ca. 1815; 
S.U.U. records in 1818 ; Dickens u.ses in 1835, {of a 
house) ‘ I really thought it Mas a cut above me.’— 
2. A refusal to recognise, or to associate Mith, a 
jxrson : from ca. 1790. The cut{-)direct (lab-r dead 
cut) occurs ea. 1820.—3. A snub or an un})lcasant 
surprise: coll.; ca. 1850-1910.—1. (Theatrical) an 
('xcision, a mutilation of the ‘ l>uok ’ of a play ; 
C. 18-20. iSheridan in the Critic, ‘ Hey . . , !— 
M'hat a cut is here ! ’ ; The Saturday Review, 
April 21, 1883, ‘ Some judicious cuts.’—5. the cut ; 
see cut, adj. C. 19.—6. iSee cuts.— 7. A share: 
Australian and Nom’ Zealand coll. : late C. ]9-2(>. 

cut, V. To talk ; B[>eak ; make (of words) : in 
mid-C. 16-early 19, c.,— cut bene, e.g. is to speak 
gently; from ca. 1840 (? low) s. as in Thackeray’s 
Pendennis, ‘ [He] went on cutting jokes at the 
Admiral’s expense.'-—2. Ignore or avoid (a jwrson); 
abandon (a thing, a habit): from ca. 1630 ; coll. 
{Samuel Rowley, in The NohU Soldier, ‘ Why shud a 
Souldier, being the world’s right arme |Be cut thus 
by the left, a Courtier ? ’ Vbl.n., cutting. With 
this usage, cf. 3, the university (orig. s., then coll., 
now almost S.E.) cut lecture or hall or chapel, to 
absent oneself from these duties (— 1794).—4. 
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Move quickly ; run : coll. ; from ca. 1840. Earlier 
forms—all S.E.—are cut away (Cotton, 1078), cut off, 
and cut over (Lambarde’s Perambulation of Kent ; 
Nashe). Dickens, in Little Dorrit, ‘ The Ixjst thing 

1 can do is to cut.’ A C. 10 variant is cut it, q.v. 
After ca. 1800, the gen. form is the orig. nautical 
cut and run (lit., cut the cable and sail away) ; cut 
one's lucky (— 1840) being lower down the social 
scale, as also is (— 18211) cut one's slick (Egan’s 
(irose) : with the last, cf. amputate one's mahogany, 
the idea l)eing that of cutting a staff for om^’s 
journey (W.) ; in gen., however, cf. U.S. cut dirt 
(183.‘1): ‘the hor.so hoofs make the dirt Oy’, 
Thornton.—5. (Theatrical) to excise : C. 18-20. 
See n., 4.—0. Excel (cf. cut out, (j-v.) : coll. ; from 
ca. 1840. Whytc-Melville, in ]8r),‘l, has cut down. 

cut, adj. Tipsy : from ca. 1070. Head ; B.E. 
Cf. Punch, 1850, ‘ lb' goes on the Loose, or the Cut, 
or the Spree.’ WhctK c a deej) cut or cut the hack 
(or leg), very drunk, late (’. 17 early 10 (11.E.), and 

2 littL cut over th< hnid, slightly drunk, late (h 18-- 
mid-JO (Crosc, Isl I'd.) ; ( f. cut one's leg, q.v. 

cut ! See cut it, 2. 

*CUt a bosh or a hash. ’I’o cut a figure : niid- 
C. IS tally lit. c. Sc(' bosh. 

cut a caper. To play a trick or firank; behave 
e.\travagantl\ or noisily ; from late C. Hi ; coll, till 
ca. i7(K>, when it • S.E. 

cut a dash or shine or splash. To make a display, 
a notable tigurc , he very succi'sstul, prominent : 
rt'sp. (‘ail\ ('. is L'li. C. 10-2o (orig. I'.S.), C. 10-20: 
coll., the lirst being now S.E. Hen*, cut ~ make, 
do, jK'iform. Cf. cut a hash, q.v. 

cut a dido. To ' 1 ut a dash ‘ : naval • ca. 18.‘l.">- 
60. E.v cut up didoes, with a pun on 11.M. corvette 
JJido, very smart, ot the iH.'lO’s. Dowen adds • 
‘The term was also applied to a sailing vessel 
tumbling about in a confused .sea.’ 

cut a (e.g. fine, poor) figure. To make a . . . 
ajqKuirancc ; from ca. 1760 ; coll, until ca. 180(», 
then S.E. Li'vcr in Harry Lorrequer,' He r-ertainly 
cut a droll tiguic.’ 'I’lic earlier, more dignilied 
[ihnise i'' male a fojurf. 

cut a finger. To break wind ; low (— 1000). 
Ware. Cf. the Somerset'^hire cut the leg, to give oil 
a foul smell 1 !'i. i).D.) 

cut a shine or splash. See cut a dash, 
cut a stick. Ti^ desert : naval : from ca. 1830. 
Bowen. Cf. cut, v., 4. 

cut a tooth or one’s (eye-) teeth. To bt*come 
‘knowing’, wide-awake: fiom ea. 1820: coll.; in 
C. 20, S.IT though hardly dignitied. Aft(T ea. 1870, 
oec. cut one s wisdom tteth. See also cut One’s eye¬ 
teeth, have. 

cut above, a. See cut, ti., 1. 
cut and come again. Ahundance, orig. of ‘ Meat 
that cries come Eat me,' B.E. ; late C. 17-20 ; coll. 
Swdft, W'm. Combe. 2. Whence, the female 
pudimd : C. 10-20 ; low. 

cut aud run. Depart promptly; decamp 
hurriedly : coll (— 1861), Ex nautical j. 

cut(-)away. A morning coat : from ca. 1845 : 
eoll. ; in C. 20, S.E. (Asadj., recoriled in 1841, says 
the S.O.D.. but anticipated in Jon Bee's description, 
1823, of a dandy.) 

*cut bene whids. To sixuik fair : c,, as in B.E.: 
mid-C. 16-18. ^8eo whids. Variant w ith 6enar, q.v. 

cut capers on a trencher. To dance within a very 
small compass: ca. 1850-1910; coll., mostly 
Cockney ; cf. cellar-flap. 

cut dead (— 1820) is a variant of to cut, v., 2, q.v. 


• cut fine. To reduce to a minimum, esp. in cut it 
fine, to leave a very small margin of money, space, or 
time ; mid-C. 19-20 : coll, >, by 1900, S.E. 
cut for the simples. See simples, be cut for the. 
cut in, v.i. To intrude ; intiTpose briskly into a 
game or a conversation : from ca. 1820 ; coll, till ca, 
1870, then S.E. Thackeray, ‘ “ Most injudicious ”, 
cut in the Major.’— 2. Whence the n. : same period 
and promotion. Often written cut-in. 
cut in the back or leg. Sec cut, adj. 
cut into. (Winchester College) orig. to hit wdtli a 
‘ ground ash ’ ; hence, to correct in a manner less 
formal than tunding, q.v. : C. 19-20, ob. 

cut it. To run, move quickly : C. 19 20 ; coll 
See V., 4. — 2, Interjection ; cease ! or be quiet ! 
Also as cut !, cut that !, in C. 20 cut it out ! From ra, 
18.50 ; coll. H., 1st ed. 

cut it fat. To make a disjilay ; cut a dash ; show 
off; from ca. 1830. Dickens, 1836, ‘Gentlemen 
. . . ‘‘cutting it uncommon fat”’; Baumann, 
1887, In the Itickens quotation, the sense of the 
whole phrase is |)crhaj)s rather, ‘come it (too) 
strong ’. Cut it too, or uncommon, fat, is indeed a 
separate jihrase — overdo a thing ; now ob. 
cut it out! See cut it, 2. 

cut it short ! Make your story, or account, 
shorter ! Coll. : C'. 19-20. Diekens. 

cut mutton with. To partake of soim'one's 
hospitality : eoll. ; from ca. 1830. 

cut no ice ; gen. that cuts no ice ! That makes 
no difference, has no effect, is of no importance : 
orig. (I8tt6), U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1913. Thornton ; 
U.E.D. (Sup.). 

cut of one’s jib. Gcni'ral ap[)caraiice : orig. and 
still mainly nautical : from ca. lS2ti. Robert 
Buchanan, 1881, ‘ B\' tlie voice of you . . . and by 
th(' cut of your precious jib.’ 
cut of the simples. See simples, be cut for the. 
cut off without a shilling. A late* C. 19-20 jocular 
coll, variant of the S 10. jdirase. 

cut one’s cable. An occ. variant (— 1931) of cut 
the painter, 2. Lyell. 

*CUt one’s cart. To expose his tricks : (— 1851) 
c. ; ob. Mayhew'. 

cut one’s coat according ... See cloth. — cut 
one’s comb. See comb cut. — cut one’s lucky or 

(fierhap.s orig. o., as Egan states) stick. See cut, v., 
4, the latter ex the cutting of a staff before one iK'gins 
a journey. 

cut one’s leg, have. To bo drunk : late C. 17- 
mi(l-I8. Ray, 1678 (Apperson). C'f. adj. : q.v. 

*Cut one’s eye. To become suspicious .- c. : from 
ca. 1840. Cf. cutty-eye. 

cut one’s eye-teeth, have. To be alert or ‘ know ¬ 
ing ' : low (— 1864). II., 3rd ed. See also cut a 

tooth. 

*cut one’s own grass. To cam one's own living : 
c. ; from cn, 1860 ; ob. Cf. get one's own chump, 
8.V. chump. 

cut one’s painter. See cut the painter.—cut one’s 
stick. See cut, v., 4. 

cut out. To find, put in the way of: late C. 17- 
10 ; coll. ‘ Pll cut you out business, I'll find you 
Work enough,’ B.E.—2. To supersede, outdo, 
deprive of an advantage: C. 18-20; coll, till ca. 
1860, then S.E.; orig. nautical, but veiy early of 
sexual (or analogous) rivalry, as in R. Cuml>crland. 
Wheel of Fortune, 1779.—3. In Australia (— 1874), 
to detach (an animal) from the herd : orig. coll.; 
soon S.E.—4. To steal (esp. service stores) : naval: 
lateC. 19-20. Bowen. Ex aenses I, 2. 
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cat out ol. To deprive of ; destroy one’s par¬ 
ticipation in, chances of getting: C. 17-20, ob.; 
coll., as in B.E.’s ‘ Cut another out of any business^ 
to out-doe him far away, or excell, 6r circumvent.’— 
2. To cheat out of: C. 18-20 ; coll, 
cut over the head. See cut, adj. 

♦cut queer whids. To speak offensively ; use foul 
language ; mid-C. 16-early 19 : c. 

cut quick sticks. To depart hastily : C. 19-20; 
ob. Cf. cut^ V., 4. 

cut that ! See cut it.—cut the cackle. See 
cackle, cut the. 

♦cut the line or rope or string. To cut a long 
story short; to cease from keeping a j^rson in 
suspense: e. : from ca. 1810, 1800, 1810, n^sp. 
Vaux.— 2. (Only cut the line.) To cease work for 
the time being: printers’ (— 1909). Ware. Re¬ 
ferring to a line of type. 

cut the, occ. one’s, painter. To depart; decamp ; 
depart in secret haste; to desert: orig., still 
mainly, nautical. From ca. 1840.—Hence, 2. To 
die : nautical: from ca. 1850. Bowen. Cf. aloft. 
— 3. Cut a person’s painter, to send away, get rid of, 
render harmless : ca, 1660-1840. B.E. 

♦cut the rope or the string. See cut the line, 
cut the rough (stuff). To cease doing or saying 
something obnoxious to another: Australian and 
New Zealand (lower classes’, then military) coll.: 
C. 20. l.e. cut out, desist from. 

cut throat. (More gon. witli hyphen.) A butcher 
(lit.) : C. 19-20, ob.—2. A dark lantern : coll. : ca. 
1770-1840.—3. A game of bridge with three players 
only : coll, (— 1900). 

cut under, v.t. To undersell, the gen. C. 20 form 
being undercut. From ca. 1870 ; coll, at first, S.K. 
since ca. 1895. L. Olipharit in Aliiora Peto : ‘ Nod 
was all the time cutting under us by bringing out 
some new contrivance.’ 

cut up. To depreciate, slander ; criticise very 
adversely : from ca. 1750 : coll, till ca. 1800, then 
S.E. Goldsmith, 1759, ‘ The pack of critics . . . 
cutting up everything now.' Of. the sense, to 
mortify, which is gen. in t he 7)a8sive, to be vexed, 
hurt, dejected : from ca. 1790 ; coll., in C. 20 almost 
»S.E.—2. In the passive, to be in embarrassed cir¬ 
cumstances : coll. ; ca. 1800-70.—3. To turn up, 
fiecome, show (up): coll.; ? late C. 18, certainly 
C. 19-20; ob.-^. To plunder, rob; to divide 
plunder : from ca. 1770 ; c. till ca. 1880, then (as in 
G. R. Sims’s How the Poor Live) low.—5. To leave a 
fortune by will, v.i. (v.t, with for) : from ca. 1780. 
Gen. with big, large, fat, rich or well. Grose, Ist ed.; 
Disraeli, in The Young Duke, ‘ “You think him very 
rich ? ” “ Oh, he will cut up very large”, said the 

Baron.’ This ‘ likens the defunct to a joint ’ (of 
meat), W.—6. To behave : coll. ; from ca. 1850. 
Hughes, in T'om Brown's School Days, ‘ A great deal 
depends on how a fellow cuts up, at first.’ Cf.: cut 
up nasty, q.v.—7. To conduct (a contest) dis¬ 
honestly : sporting: from ca. 1920. Prob. ex 
sense 4 (O.E.l). Sup.), 
cut up didoes. See didoes, cut up. 
cut up nasty, rough, nW, savage, stiff, ugly, etc. 
To be quarrelsome, dangerous: coll.; the gen. 
phrase dates from ca. 1825. Dickens has rough in 
1837, Thackeray savage in 1849, and stiff in 1856; 
nasty is the latest ot those mentioned : hardly before 
1900. Semantically similar to cut, v,, 6, q.v.—2. In 
a race, cut up rough, badly, etc., signifies to behave 
badly, unfairly : from ca. 1880 ; orig. and gen. of 
horses. 


cut up well. To, look well when naked ; be 
attractive bed-fellow : in the language of (?) love ; 
from ca. I860 ; ob.—2. See also cut up, 5. 

cutcha, kutcha. Makeshift; inferior ; spurious ; 
bad: Anglo-Indian and hence military; coll.; 
recorded in 1834, but in use in C. 18 (see French 
quotation in Yule & Burnell). Ex Hindi kachcha, 
raw, uncooked, hence rural, homo inferior, etc. 
0pp. pukka. (S.O.D.) 

CUtcher(r)y. A court-house; l)usines3 ollice : 
coll.; Anglo-Indian, from early C. 17. Ex Hindi 
kacheri, a hall of audience. (S.O.D.). 

feute, says Manchon, is a n. = ‘ acuteness ’. I 
doubt its existence. Perhaps confused with cutic, 
q.v.] 

cute, ’cute, ndj. ‘ Sharp, witty, ingenious, 
ready Dychc, 1748 : coll. : from ca. 1730. Foote 
has the adv. cutely in 1762, Goldsmith 'cuteness 
(rare) in 1768.—2, Cf. the U.S. cute, used of things 
(— 1812), anglicised ea. 1850, esp. by schoolboys. 
Cf. the U.S. cunning. 
cutey. See cutie. 

Cuthbert. From 1917 (ob.), a government em¬ 
ployee or officer shirking military service. ]\Thaps, 
says W., ‘ suggested by music- hall song on “ Cuth¬ 
bert, Clarence and Cliiudo ” ’. Coineci by ‘ Poy 
Sec iny Name This Child. 

cutie ; oec. cutey. A smart girl ; loosely, any 
(young) girl: IbS. (— 1921) jmrtly anglicised ca. 
1930 owing to the ‘talkies'. Ex cute, q.v. 
(O.E.D. Sup.) 

[cutler’s law. Pickpocketrv : ? late C. 16 early 
17: ?c.— cutler’s poetry. WreUdmd verse : ?coll. : 
? C. 19.] 

cuts. Scissors, small cuts : button-liolo scis¬ 
sors. Tailors’ : from ca. 1850.—2. IVrsoiis no 
longer friends: orig. schoolboys’ (— 1871); rare, 
but coll., in C. 20. (O.E.D.) Ex cm/, v., 2, or n., 2. 

—3. In expletives, a corruption of Cod's : C. 17-18. 
—4. A humorous seaman ; laU‘C. 19-20. Bowen. 
Ex S.E. comic cuts. — -5. Shorts, esj). football shorts : 
Charterhouse : late C. 19-20. Proh. e.v S.E. cut 
short. 

cuts, comic. Admiralty intelligence reports; 
G.H.Q. communiques : naval and military : 1916- 
18. Bowen. 

cuts, have. To be excited : nautical : late C. 19- 
20. Bowen. 

cutter, swear like a. l.e. violently: C. 19-20. 
Ex mid-C. J6-ear)y 19 c. cutter —- a robber, a bully. 

cutter’s mainsail. ‘ Corvus says Bowen without 
explanation: nautical: mid-C. 19-20. Perhaj>s 
the black guillemot: see E.D.D. at cutty, 2. 

cuttee. See cutty, 2. Baumann, 1887. (A rare 
form.) 

cuttie. See cutty, 2. 

cutting. Underselling ; keen comixdition : 

(— 1851); coll. > S.E. ; in C. 20, undercutting. 
Cf. sense 2 of the adj.—2. Disowning or avoiding a 
person : see cut, v., 2. 

cutting, adj. Blood-curdling (story, play, etc.): 
low coll., mostly London (— 1887). Baumann. 
Perhaps ex cut to the heart or the quick. —2. Cutting 
prices; underselling: coll,: 1851, Mayhew. 
(O.E.D.) 

cutting-down. ‘ Cutting the clews of an un¬ 
popular shipmate’s hammock and letting him down 
on deck ’: nautical coll.: mid-C. 19-20. Bowen. 

♦cutting-gloak. A rough apt to use the knife in a 
quarrel: c.: ca. 1810-^. Vaux, 1812 ; Egan’s 
Grose, 1823. 
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cutting-out party. A predatory gang of cadets, 
cap. in the ollficera’ pantry : Conway IVaining Ship 
(— 1891); ob. Masetield, The Conway, p. 113. 
Also, elsewhere, as Bowen shows. 

cutting-shop. A manufactory of cheap, rough 
goods : ca. 1850-1900 ; coll. H., 3rd ed. 

cuttle, a knife, in C. 16-18 low or coll. ; cf. the c. 
cuttle-l>{o)ung, C. 16--I8, a knife for cutting purses, 
cutty. Al)hr. cutty pipe: (— 1727) coll.; in 
19-20, S.E. Cf. nose-warmer. Cutty i.s a mainly 
dial adj. -- eurtaUed.—2. A coll., often humorous, 
s(*mi-nieknanie for a testy, or esp. a naughty girl: 
ironi ea. 1820. Mostly in Scotland: see e.sp. the 
lO.D.l). Often —3. A black guillemot: (dial, 

and) nautical coll .: C. 19-20. Bowen. 

*CUtty-eye, v.i. To look, gaze, suspiciously : late 
C. 18-<!arly 19 c. Oroso, 2nd ed. \'.t. with at. 

*cutty-eyed. Looking suspiciously; suspicious- 
looking : C. ML20 (ob ) c. 

cutty-gun. A. Scottish variant of cutty, 1 : mid- 
C. 19-20 ; ob. Bowen. 


cutzooks I An early C. 18 variant of gadzooks ! 
O.E.l). Cf. cuts, 3. 

CUZ. A workman free of the ‘ chapel ’ : printers ’ 
coll. > j. ; from ca. 1720 ; ob. Bailey. Ex coz. 

cycle. Abbr. bicycle or tricycle : from ca. 1880 : 
coll, till C. 20, then S.E. ; the same applies to the 
corresponding v.i. 

cycling fringes. ‘ Especially prepared forehead- 
hair to bo worn by such women bikers as had not 
abjured all feminine vanities ’ : cyclists’ coll. : 
1897-ca. 1907. Ware. 

cyclophobist. A hater of circulars; literary : 
1882, The Daily News, Jan. 0. Ware.—2. Whence 
a hater of cyclists : 1897, The Daily Telegraph, 

Dec. 9. (Both are ob.) 

♦cinnbal. A watch: mid-C. 19-20 c. : ob. 
‘ Ducange Anglicus.’ Cf. ticker. 

Cyprian. A pro.stitute : adumbrated long before, 
this term as used temp. Regency and George IV was 
fashionable .s. ; now rare, archaic S.E. Ex the 
Cyprian {goddess), Venus. 


D 


-d is fic(mcntly omitted in illiterate sp<*(‘ch : 
prob. since centuries ago. E.g. Jricn (or Jren) for 
friend ; and even in the past tense (preterite) of vv. 

d or dee. A Jienny : coll. ; from ca. 1870 ; ob. 
('xeept at Churti rbouHe : cf. fa'd and ha'd, qq.v. 
K.'i the abbr. lor |X‘iiny, |K‘nec ; d = L. denarius, a 
rough equivalent of a {KUiny. Hence, be on the two 
d's, to get the minimum pay : military : late C. 19- 
early 20. Manebon.—2. A detective : from ca. 
IS-jO. (In e., any yKiliee olHcer hat.soever.)-—3. A 
damn, hence an oath ; esp, as big d. Coll. : jiopu- 
lari.scd in (.Olbert & Sullivan's JJ.M.S. Pinafore, 
1877, ‘ Wdiat, never usi; a big, big 1)?’, though 
Dickens, in 1801, has ‘ tMth a J) ’.—1. See d-. 

’d. Had; coll,: 1741, Riehardson, I'd, etc. 
(O.E.D.) Like the next it is pronouiu'ed ud--2. 
Would: coll.: (’. 17 20. Slight ly earlier as'W (or 
Id, t by IvS(K)), which is rare in late C. 19-20, though 
it might well be preserved to distingui.sh it from 'd, 1. 

d.a. or d.a.’s. The menstrual Ilux : from ca. 
1870. Abbr. domestic afJltction{s). 

d. and d. Drunk ami disorderly : police and, in 
C. 20, gen. ; from ea. 1870. Cf. stropolous. 

d.b. Damned bad: theatrical coll. (— 1909); 
ob. M’are. 

d.C.m. (or D.C.M.). A district court-martial; 
military coll. : C. 20. Tunning the decoration. 
D.1.6. Sec damme ! I’m off. 
d.m.t. A jam roll: Conway Training Ship 
cadets’: ca. 1890-1914. .Ma.selicld. Ex ‘ dammtart ’. 

d.S.C. A di'cent suit of ' civvies ’ : military : late 
1918-19. E. & Gibbons. Tunning D.S.C., a 
military decoration. 

D.T., The. The Daily Telegraph : orig. ( —1873) 
journalistic, then gen. ; f by 1920, and ob. by 1905. 
—2. d.t., from ca. 1858 ; d.t.’s, from ca. 1880 : low, 
jx)st-War neutral, coll. abbr. of delirium tremens 
(‘sometimes writt4:n and pronounced del. trem\ 
H., 5th ed.; no longer so pronounced). G. II. Sims, 
1880, and J. Tayn, 1887, both use d.t. 

d.t. centre. A minor club : literary : ca. 1880- 
1900. Ware. 

d.V, Doubtful—very: theatrical (— 1909); ob. 
Ware.— 2. Divorce ; Society ; ca, 1895-1916. 


Another jmn on the abbr. of Deo volenle (if God §o 
wishes). Ware. 

da. A familv and a child’s abbr. of dada : coll. 
(- 1850). 

da-erb. Bn ad ; back 8. (— 1859). II., let 
ed. 

da da I Good-bye ! : mainly nursery coll.: late 
C. 17-mid-18. Cf. ta-ta, q.v. O.E.l). Origin ? 

*dab. An adept or expert; ‘dabster’, q.v,: 
late C. 17-‘2(): orig. c. ; by 1740, low; by 1830, 
coll. Chesterlield, in letter of Aug. 17, 1733, 
‘ Known dabs at finding out mysteries.’ In C. 18, 
it has, in c., the sense, cxjiert gamester (Dyche), 
while in C. 17-early 18 c. it means an ‘expert 
exquunito in Roguery esp, in form rum dab, q.v. 
In C. 19-20, esp. among schoolboys. ? ex dab, to 
strike crisply, as the S.0.1). suggests, or ex L. 
ad(plus, as H. proposes and I believe.—2. A bed ; 
from ca. 1810; c. or low. Vaux ; Moncrieff in 
Tom and Jerry. ? origin and etymology. If any 
other example of back slang were recorded before 
1850, 1 would postulate bed > deb > dab : prob., 
however, the term is a semantic development ex 
C. 18-20 S.E. dab, a llattish mass (e.g. of butter 
tlablK'd on something else). Ortainly, however, dab 
IS a variant for deb as back s. for a l)ed, in H., 1859.— 

3. Cf. the rare C. 18-early 19 coll, sense, a trifle.— 

4. In C. 19-20 c., the corjise of a drowned outcast 
woman : from ca. 1850. Ex dab, a small, flat fish. 
--5. A pimp; esp. a bawd: o. : lato C. 19-20. 
Manchon. Trob. ex sense 1.—6. A flat fish of any 
kind : London sirnd coll. ; C. 19-20. H., let ed. 
Cf. sense 4. —7. See dabs, 2. 

dab, adj. Clever ; skilful or skilled; expert; 
very conversant. (Gen. with at or in.) C. 18-20, 
but never very common : in C. 19-20, coll. Ex 
dab, n.yl. —2. Bad: in back slang: from the I860's. 
Diprose, London Life, 1877. Esp. dab tros, a bad 
sort: occ. used as an adj. 

dab down. To hand over ; pay ; ‘ shell out ’ : 
coU., C. 19-20. Cf. Yorkshire dabs doon, immediate 
payment (E.D.D.). 

dab in, have a, v.i. To have a ‘ go ’: late C. 19- 
20. (J. Milne, The Epistles of Atkins, 1902.) 
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dab in the dook. A tip (lit., a pat on the hand); 
low and military : C. 20. B. & P. 

*dab it up (with). To pair off (with a woman); 
arrange or agree to lie with her ; c. >, by 1820, low ; 
from ca. 1810. Vaux,—2. ‘ To run a score at a 
public-house Egan’s Grose : public-house coll.: 
ca. 1820 60. 

dab !, quoth Dawkins when he hit his wife on the 
arse with a pound of butter. A mid-C. 18-mid-19 
c.p. applied to impacts. Grose, 1st ed. 

dab tros. A bad sort: back s. {- 1859). H., 
1st ed. See dab, adj., 2. Cf. : 

dabheno. A bad one, esp. a bad market: back s. 
(— 1859). H., Ist ed. Cf. dah, adj., 2. 

dabs. A rare abbr. of dabster : coJI., mostly Lon¬ 
don (— 1887); slightly ob. Baumann.—2. (Ex¬ 
tremely rare in the singular.) f’inger-prints : c. 
(— 1935). David Hume. 

dabster. A ‘ dab q.v.; an expert: from ca. 
1700 ; 8. >, by 1850, coll. >, in late C. 19, mainly 
dial. Ex dab, n., 1, q.v. 

’•'dace. Twopence. Late C. 17-19 ; c. and low. 
B.E. A corruption of deuce, 
dacey. Of native Indian origin : Anglo-Indian 
coll. (— 1870). Ex Hindi des, country. (O.E.D.) 

dacha-saltee. Tenpence; a franc: from ca. 
1850; Barlyaree and c. H„ Ist ed.; Beade, The 
Cloister and the Hearth. Ex It. died soldi via 
Lingua Franca. Cf. dacha-one, elevenlix'nce). 

dad, dada, dadda. The first from before 1600, the 
others from before 1080 : coll, for father. Prob. ex 
child’s pronunciation of father: cf., however, 
Sampson at dad. James 1 st yled himself Charles I’s 
‘ Dear Old Dad ’.—2. In Aust ralia, at lirst coll, but 
soon official, dad is the name given, esp. in Anzac 
Day celebrations, to the fathers of those men who 
served with the Australian Force during the War. 
Cf. digger, 2.—3. In oaths and asseverations, God : 
coll.: 1678, Otway. In mid-C. 19-20, dial, and 
U.S. O.E.D. 

dad'dad, mum-mum ; or daddy-mammy. A 

tyro’s practice on a drum : military ; from ca. 1700. 
Grose. 

daddle. The hand ; list. From ca. 1780 : low. 
The S.O.D. says dial. : this it may orig. have iM'cn, 
but its use by and temp. Grose (1st ed.), George 
Parker, and Tom Moore indicates that it was com¬ 
mon in London. U'tymo\ogy : d. paddle, F. & H. 
gives synonymy. Cf. also flipper. 

dad(d)ler. A farthing : low, esp. Cockney : C. 20. 
Perhaps a corruption of diddler. 

daddy. Diminutive of dad, q.v. : father : coll, 
from ca. 1500.—2. A stage-manager: theatrical; 
from ca. 1850. H., 1st ed.—3. The superintendent 
of a casual ward : from ca. 1800 : coll.—4. The 
man who, at a wedding, gives away the bride : ca. 
1860-85. H., 2nd ed.—5. The 7)erson ‘winning’ 
the prize at a mock raffle, faked lottery : from ca. 
3800 ; c. then low. H., 3rd ed. 
dadler. Sec daddler. 

dado, (round tiie dining-room). A (knitted) 
abdominal belt: military, 1914Ex the die¬ 
shaped part of a pedestal (W.). 

’"dads. An old man : c. : C. 18. Anon., Street- 
Robberies Consider'd, 1728. A perversion of dad. 
The -s indioatc^s cither familiarity or affection, or 
both : cf. ducks for duck (the endearment). 

dad's will. Parental authority : Oxford Univer¬ 
sity : ca. 1820-40. Egan’s Grose. 

daff ; daffy. ColL abbr. of daffodil : mid-C. 19- 
20. Cf. mum, 2. 


daffy (loosely daffey) ; Daffy’s Elixir. Gin : from 
ca. 1820; ob. ‘Corcoran’ Ueynolds, 1821; 
Iximan Kede, 1841. Ex a very popular medicine 
advertised as early as 1709, ca. 1800 called soothing 
syrup (applied also to gin) and in 1891 known as 
tincture of senna. —2. A large number of telegrams 
for delivery; Post Office tclegraph-mcs.sengcrs’ 
(- 19.35).-^3. See daff. 

daffy, adj. Slightly mad ; soft in th(‘ head : 
dial. (— 1884) >, by ca. 1895, s. Ex Northern dial. 
daff, a simpleton. O.E.D. Sup. 

daffy-down-dilly. A dandy: ca. 1830-80. 
Lcmian Redo in Sirtecn-String Jack. 

daft-man. To refuse (a jx'r.son) jMToin ptorily or 
vigorously or to take no not,ic(' of him : taildrs" : 
1928, The Tailor and Cutter, Nov. 29. Lit., to 
rend(‘r daft. 

daftie. A daft jutsoh : coli. : from ca, 1870. 
(O.E.D.) Ex daft. (Slightly earlim- in dial.) 

dag. A ‘ hard case ’ ; a wag : a ‘ eharacter ’ : 
Australia, thence New Zealand : fnau ca, 1890, 
Proh. ex dagen, q.v. - 2. Sec dagS, 2. 

dag at, be a. To be extrcmclv good at : from the 
middle 1890 ’h : Australians’ ; hcjic.-, by 1920, New 
Zealanders’. Ex preceding, 

dag up, v.i. To smart ('ll oncsi'lf for guard or 
parade: military: 20. F. cV (iibboiis. I’lob. 

ex dagging sheep. 

■"dagen, c. for an artful criminal or nt'ar-criminal, 
itself ex c. dagen or degen (q.v.). a sword.—2. 8ce 

dags. 

Daggarramereens. The Diego Pvamirez Islands 
(E. of Ca}x' Horn): nautical; mid-C. 19 20. 
Bowen. By ‘ Hobsoii-Jobson '. 

dagged. Tipsy : (— 1745) thi.-^ term, jicrhaps 

orig., > solely, dial. ca. 1800. Ex dial, dag, to 
sprmkle. (O.E.D.) 

dagger-ale. Inferior ale: late C. 16 17. Ex 
The Dngg('r, a low tavern 11. 1600 in Holborn. C'f. : 

dagger-cheap. Very cheap : C. 17-18; < (.11. and 
archaic after ca. 1660. Bishop Aridreues, 1631, 

‘ [Tiie devil] may buy us even dagger-eheap. as ve 
say.’ Lancelot Andrewc's, d. in Jt)2ti. S('c ])re- 
ceding. 

daggle-tail. A slattern ; ‘ a na.sty dirty Slut ’ : 
from ca. 1660 ; coll, till ca. 1700, when it *> S.E. ; 
ca. 1830 it > dial, and low coll. Cf. draggle-tail. 

Dago. ()ne of Latin race, but rarely of a Fn'iu h- 
man : ex U.S. (— 1858)—though antici}»ated in 
1832; anglicised ea. 1900: coll. In C. 17. Diigo 
(James) was a nickname for a Spaniard, See 
Words ! and O.E.D. (Sup.). 

dags. A feat, })i('ce of work. ‘ I'll do you(r) 
dags i.e. ‘ something you can't ’ ; (among school¬ 
boys) ‘do dags’, ])lay foolhardy tricks. Coll.; 
from ca. 1850. IL, 1st ed. F. S, U. j)r(>j)oscs the 
A.S. daeg, the O.E.D. darg, one’s task, as the origin ; 

? a perversion of dare or darings (W.), 
dags, on the. On furlough (as opp. a few days’ 
l('ave) : naval: late C. 19-20. Bowen, Prob. cx 
the preceding.—2. Cigarettes : military : C. 20. 
F. & Gibbons. Perhaps ex dial, dag, the stem-end 
of a branch, the big end of a faggot (E.D.D.) : ef. 
fag ex fag-end. 

daily. A daily maid-servant: from ca. 1920: 
coll., now verging on S.E. (O.E.D. Sup.)-—2. 
Moving-Picture Slang, p. 6. 

daily-bread. A wage-earner; the working head 
of the house : from ca. 1890. 

daily dossen, one’s or the. Physical exercises, on 
rising in the morning : coll.: from ca. 1924. 
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daily eye-wash. An official Array communique : 
military: 1015; ob. It was heavily censored. 

S(*c eye-wash. 

Daily Levy, The. The Daily Telegraph : oa. IBCO- 
1000. Kx Joseph Moses J^ery, \vh<j, in 1856, took 
it over from its founder (1855), Colonel Sleigh, and 
made it London’s first penny newspaper. 

Daily Liar, The. The Daily Mail : jt>cular (not 
slanderous): C. 20. Perliajjs ex Cockney Dily 
Mile. 

Daily Mail, n. Tail: rhyming s. : C. 20. B. & P. 
dairs. Small unmarketable fish : nautical coll.: 
C. 10-20; ob. Bowen. Ex f dial the same. 

Daily Wail (occ. Whale), The. The Daily Mall : 
jocular ; from ca. 1010. 

dairy or dairies. Tlie paps ; hence sporty later 
air, the dairy, expose the breast : low, from ca. 
1780. (irosc, 2nd ed. Cf. charlies, charms, milky 
u'ay, and, in rliynung s., cabman's rests, and : 

dairy arrangements. The femak? breasts: low 
(—■ 1020). Manchon. Kx preceding. 

dairy on, get the. To see : notice (a person) : 
low .M., perhaj)s orig. c. : from ca. 1010. Chark'S E. 
Leach, On Top of the Underworld, 100.0. Origin ? 

daisies. A J)re-1879 ahbr. of daisy roots, q.v.: 
boots. 

daisies, turn up one’s toes to the. To die : coll. 
(— 18-10). Barham. Cf. push vp daisies and grin 
at the daisy-roots, Iliaice : 

daisies, under the. Dead : from oa. I860; ob. 
In G.V\’. and after, gen. pushing vji daisies. 

daisy. N. (and, m England, a rare adj., 17.17), 
an excclk'Ut or first-rate jicrson or thing: the n. 
came ex U.S. (— 1876) and uas anghci.''ed ca. ISOO ; 
Kipling useti It in his poem. Fuzzy \Vuzzy. 

daisy, pick a. To d<T<'catc m the o{»cn air ; also, 
X(i ri'tire to urinate. Mostly women's; from ca. 
1860; orig. a cuplieimsm ; in Ch 20, coll. 

daisy-beaters, i'cet; the .singular is very rare. 
C. 10. Cf, creepers. 

daisy-cutter. A horse that hardly raises its feet 
from the ground: coll.: late Ch 18-10. Grose, 
1785.—2. Hence, any hor.se: C. 10-20: ob. 
Scott, Charles Hcade,—0. In cricket, a ball that 
keeps very low after jiitching, e.sp. on being bowled : 
coll. (1860); cf. sneakier). E. & H. and Lewis.— 
4. A German shell that, on impact, burst instan¬ 
taneously and scattered its fragments very close to 
the ground: Kew Zealanders’: in G.W. Cf. f/rrm- 
cutter, (|.v. 

“^daisy-kicker. A horse. : c. and then low : from 
< a. 1770; ob, Cf. preceding,— 2, The ostler of an 
inn. esj). a large' inn : from ca. 1770 ; ob. Both are 
in G, I’arker's View of Sexiety, 1781 ; the second in 
(inISC, 1st ed. 

daisy-pusher. A fatal wound : military : 1016. 
B. .V. P. Ex : 

daisy-pushing. Dead : military : 1015. F. & 
Gibbon.s. S('<' also daisies, under the. 

daisy recruits. (A pair of) boots : rhyming s. ; 
ca. 1855-70. 11., Isted. Cf, : 

daisy roots. Boots: rhyming s. (— 1874). H,, 
5th ed. I have never heard the singular used. 
Often abbr. to daisies. Cf. the jiri'ccding term, 
which is less viable.—2. Hence, shoes : mostly 
grafters’: C. 20. Philip Allingham. 

♦daissrville, deuseaville. T’ho ( ountry ; c. and (?) 
low: reap. C. 10 and mid-C. 17-early 19. CSoles, 
1676. 

[dak, dawk. (In India) any arrangement for, or 
method of, travelling by relay ; the letter-post. 


Recorded in C. 14, the w'ord, though unnecessary, 
has become Anglo-Indian; j. rather than coll. 
Hence, dak bungalow, a guest-house or a road-route 
(—1855). See dawk. 1 

♦dakma. T’o silence : c. ; rare in England and 
perhaps cx U.S. : C, 10. 

Dally the Tall. Grace Dalrymplc Eliot (d. 

1823), friend of George IV wis'ii Ibgcnt. Daw¬ 
son. 

dam. ‘ Damage ’ (q.v.): university: ca. 1900- 
15. Ware. 

dam, not be worth or care a. (‘See care a pin.) 

Mid-C. 18-20 ; coll. Prob. ex a small Indian coin ; 
cf, curse, q.v. See e.sp. Ynlo ct Burnell, W., and 
Grose, P. The twopenny darn is said to have been 
rendered fashionable by Wellington. Manchon. 

dam of that was whisker, the. A c.p.—coll, and 
dial.—-applied ca. H>7.>-1810 to a great lie. Ray, 
1678 (A})|x*rsori). Is it jiossible that whisker may 
orig. have been whisper ? See also whisker, the 
mother . . . 

damage. Expense ; cost : fiom ca. 1750 ; 
S.G.D. records it at 1755. Byron, ‘Many thanks, 
blit I mu.st pay the damage.’ I’rob. ex 'daniage{8) 
at law'. In late (!. 10-20, gen. as what's the damage 0 
jocularly varying the much earlier what's the shot ? 

damaged. Tip.^y ; from ca. 1865, Cf. screwed. 
damager. A manager: tlu'atncal : ca. 1880- 
1912. Ware. By sarcastic pt'rvi'rsion, 
damask. To warm (wine): laic C. 17-c'arly 19. 

B. E. has ‘ Deimask the Claret, I’ut a roasted Orange 
lla.sbt smoking hot in it. ’ ? The ‘ w'nrnith ’ of 
dama.sk, ‘a rich silk fabric woven with elaborate 
di'sigriH and tigures ‘ (S.O.D.). 

*damber. A man belonging to a criminal gang ; 
c. : mid-C. 17-18. Coles, 1676 ; B.E. Qi. dirnher ; 
jierhaps sugge.slcd by : 

damme, or dammy, or damme (or -y)-boy. A 

prolane swearer (gen. the single word) : coll. ; ca. 
1610-1820. J'’rom mid-C. 17-early 18 (the hyphen¬ 
ated term), ‘ a roaring mad, blustering Fellow, a 
Scourer of the Streets ', B.E. ; this latter is po.ssibly 
c. (IVrhajis damme ! is itself coll.) 

dame. A house-master not teaching the Classics : 
Eton Cnllege : mid-C, 19-20.—2, A girl; a sweet¬ 
heart : (Uasgow ; from ca. 1932. Ex U.S., via the 
* talkies ’ ; nevertheless, the U.S. prob. derived this 
usage from Scots, when' dame, a girl, appears aa 
curly as 1790 (Shirrcfs. Poems) ; E.D.D, 

damfool ; occ., jocularly, damphoole or -phule. 
A damned fool: coll., n. and adj. : from, rcs])., ca. 
1880 and ca. 1895. (O.E.l>. Sup.) Whence ; 

damfoohshness. Damned fooli.shncss ; coll.: 
late C. 19-20. 

damme I, I’m off. (Often D.I.O.) A men's c.p. 
of late C. 18-early 19, satiric of initials on cards of 
invitation, etc. Grose, 3rd ed. 

dammit, as (c.g. quick or soon) as. Exceedingly 
(quick, soon) : coll. : C. 20. l.e. as .‘■aying damn 

it! Cf. : 

dammit, (as) near as. Very nearly indeed : coll.: 

C. 20. (F. Grierson, Mystery in He'd, 1931.) 

damn’. Damned : coll.; lat« C. 18-20. Cf. 

damn the . . q.v., and see damned. 

damn, not be worth or care a. The form and 
etymology' preferred by the O.E.D, : see dam. 

damn a horse i! I do I A strong refusal or rejec¬ 
tion: coll.: ca. 1820-60. ‘Jon Bee’, 1823, 
shrewdly postulates origin in damn me for a horse 
if I do. 
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damn all. Nothing : coll.: from ca. 1915. A 
bowdlerisalion oif**k all, B, & P. 

damn the (c.g. thing) can (or could) one (e.g. find). 
Not a (thing) can one (lind) : a coll, form of not a 
damned thing can one (find) : somewhat rare 
(— 1887). Baumann. 

d amn well. Certainly ; assuredly : coll. : late 
C. 19-20. E.g. Winifred Holtby, BKU, ‘ “ Those 
things are not in our hands”, said the doctor . . . 
“Then they damn well ought to be ! ” swore the 
merchant, appalled by the thought of all the money 
he had sj)ent unavailiiigly.’ 

damnable. Confounded ; objectionable: late 
C. 16- 20; S.E. till ca. 1800, then coll, or a vulgarism. 

damnably. In degraded usage, very, exceedingly: 
C. 19-20 coll, or vulgarism. Cf. preceding. 

damnation, adj. and adv. From ca. 1750: 
damned; excesEive(Iy), very. Coll. (S.O.D.) 

damned. An adj. ('xpressive of reprobation or of 
mere emotional crudity or as an ever-weakening 
intensive (cf. bloody) : late C. 16-20 ; 8.E. till ca. 
1800, then coll.—2. Adv., damnably : hence, very : 
mid-^C, 18-20 ; S.E. till ca. 1850, then coll. In both 
senses, one tends to use damned Iwfore a vo\\el, 
damn' before a consonant. 

damned, be. Used in intensive phrases: see 
smart as be damned and the like paragraf)h. 

damned soul. A Customs House clearing clerk : 
from late ]780’8. Grose, 2nd ed. Ex a belief that 
he has sworn never to make true declarations on 
oath, 

damp. A drink : Dickens in Pickwick ; not very 
gen. elsew'here. Gen. give oneself a damp, or some¬ 
thing damp. —2. Also, rather rare v. ndlcxive 
(— 1862), whence prob. : 

damp one’s mug. To drink: low ; from ca. 
1860 ; slightly ob. 

damp(-)pot. The sea; esp. the Atlantic: 
tailors’ : from ca. 1855.—2, A water-pot : tailors’ 
coll.: late C. 19-20. 

damp the sawdust. To drink with friends at the 
opening of a new tavern : licensed victuallers’ : 
from ca. 1860. 

*damper. In c., damper, after ca. 1860 gen, dis¬ 
placed by lob, is a till: C. 19. H., 2nd ed.—2. A 

spoil-sport, ‘wet blardvct ’ : coll. ; from ca. 1815; 
in C. 20, rare.—.3. A sweating employer, a ‘ last- 
ouncer ’ ; tailors’ : from ca. 1860.—I. Ale or stout 
taken after spirits (and water) : from ca. 1820, f by 
1930.—-5. A snack between meals : coll, and dial. : 
from ca. 1780 ; slightly ob, Grose, 1st ed. ; Maria 
Edg(5Worth. See ‘ The Art of Lightening Work ’ in 
Words !, p. 47, and cf. snack, snap, tiffin, and esp, 
hever .—6. A suet pudding preceding meat: 
schoolboys’: C. 19-20, ob.—7. (Australia and New 
Zealand) a kind of bread, unleavened and baked in 
ashes : orig. (ca. 1825) coll, but by 1910 accepted as 
S.E. Peter Cunningham, 1827.—8, A lunch- or, 
more gen., dinner-bill: Society: 1886-ca. 1915. 
Ware notes the Fr. s. douloureuse and quotes 
Theodore Hook, ‘ Men laugh and talk until the feast 
is o’er ; j Then comes the reckoning, and they laugh 
no more ! ’ 

iamphool, -phule. See damfool. 
damps. Denver & Rio Grande Railroad prefer- 
enc-e shares: Stock Exchange (— 1896). A. J. 
Wilson, Stock Exchange Glossary. A pun on the 
river mentioned. 

Dams (or d.). Defensively armed merchant-ships 
and those connected with them : naval; 1915; ob. 
Bowen. 


damsel. A hot iron used to warm a bed : con¬ 
trast a Scotch warming-pan, q.v. The S.O.D. re¬ 
cords it at 1727. Orig. it was undoubtedly either 
coll, or 8., but by 1800 it had > S.E.; cf. the Fr. 
moine. —2. A girl, any girl : ns employed in society 
and in the universities, post-G.W., the term has a 
facetious and coll, flavour.—3. A skate (lish) : 
North Sea fishermen’s : C. 19-20 ; ob, Bowen. 

damson-pie. Abuse ; a slanging match. Either 
eoll. or dial. : Birmingham and ‘ the Idack country’ ; 
from ca. 1865; ob. William Black, in Strange. 
Adventures of a House Boat, 1888. The variant 
damson-tart occurs a year earlier (O.E.I),), hut 
rather in the sense : profane language. Punning 
damn ! 

Dan. The inevitabh' nickname of anyone sur- 
named Coles : coll.: laic C. 19-20. Bowen. 

Dan Tucker. Butter: rhyming s. (— 1859), the 
rhyme being, as often, merely approximate, H., 
Lst ed. 

*dance. A staircase ; a flight of steps : c, 
(— 1857); f. ‘ Diicangc ATigliens.’ Abbr. (/oncer,v, 
q.v. 

dance, dance upon nothing (in a hempen cravat), 
dance the Paddin^on frisk or the Tyburn jig. To be 

hang«;d : low. Tlie first. (\ 19 20, the second 
C. 18-20, but both ob. ; the third, late C. 17-19. 
Paddington refers to Tyburn, Jlciu'c, the dance 
{up)on nothing, lik(‘ the dance of death, hanging, 
C. 19-20. Hood, in Miss Kilmnnsegg, ‘ Tlic fel(»n 
. . . elojx's j To a caper on sunny gn'cns and 
slopes j Instead of the dance upon not lung.’—2. 
Among prinbTs, from ca. 1850, type is said to 
dance wIkui, the forme being lifted, li tters fall out. — 

3. dance Bamaby, si c Bamaby. 

dance, lead (rarely give) a person a. To cause 
rieedless or excessive worrv or exertion : from ca. 
1520 ; eoll. >, by 1900, S.E. 

dance barefoot. Apfihed to a girl whose younger 
sister marries biTore her: eoll.; ca. 159(1-1800. 
(G.E.D.) Cf. the Yorkshire dajice m the half-pick, 

‘ to be h'ft bidiind as a baclu'lor, on a brotluT’a 
marriage ’, E.l).l>. 
dance, fake a. iSe(> fake a dance. 

*dance the stairs. I’o break into a flat or an 
ofliec; do ({uick a ‘job’: C. 20e. Charles E. 
Leach. 

dance to a person’s whistle, pipe, etc. To follow 
hi.s lead ; unquesticmingly obey. Coll. : by 1700, 
IS.E. ; from ca. 1560. 

danceable. Fit to dance witli : coll. : 1860, 

Wilkie Collins (O.E.D.).—2. (Of a time) suitalde for 
a dance : coll.: from ca. 1890 (ibid.). 

*dancer. A ‘ cat ’ burglar : C. 19 c. Cf. 
garreter and dancing-master. 

*dancers. Stairs ; a flight of steps : from ca. 
1670 ; until ca. 1840, c. ; then low s. or archaic c. 
H(‘ad; B.E. ; Grose; Lytton. The term, occ. 
heard in G.W, and since, is ob. Because one 
‘ dances ’ down them.—2. (Also Merry Dancers) the 
Aurora Borealis : coll. > S.E., though in C. 20 
mainly dial.: 1717. (S.O.D.) 

dancing-dog. (Gen. pi.) A dancing man : from 
ca. 1880 ; ob. Ware, ‘ A satirical title applied . . . 
when dancing began to go out.’ It again became 
popular ca. 1905 and ca. 1919. 

dancing-master. A species of Mohock temp. 
Queen Anne : coll. See esp. The Spectator, No. 324 
(1712). This dandy-rough made his victims caper 
by thnisting his sword I^tween their legs. — 2. The 
hangman : late C. 17-early 18 ; perhaps orig. c. — 
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DARE AS A POCKET 


3. In c., a ‘ cat ’ burglar : ca. 1860-1000. H., 3rd 
«d. Cf. dancer. Also called a (jarreier (}£., 3rd ed.). 
—4. A boxrr continually ‘dancing about’: 
[)ugiliHtic (— 1023). Manchon. 

dand. Al)l)r. dmuly, a fop : ca. 1870-1000 : per- 
ha])s more dial, than k. Hardy. (O.E.D.) 

dander. Ang<T; a rufllcd temper : coll.; orig. 
(— 1832) U.S., though perhaps ex English dial, as 
II. iinplK-H ; (? re-)anglicised (;a. 1860. Thaekerfay, 
in rrndrnnis, ‘Don’t talk to me . . . vhen my 
dander is up,’ The kS.O.I). prujfoses derivation 
iulher ex dander dandrulT or ex dander — fer¬ 
ment ; the latter is jaeferable. lint [ suggest that 
the Komany dander^ to bite,— dando, Litten,—may 
solve the y)roblem. Whence danderedy angry, 
rutiled, anglicised ca. 1880 but never gen. 

Dandies, the. The London Itille Brigade: 
military : from ca. 1862. F. & Cil)l>ons. Ex their 
smart apfx'aranec* at the Hyde Fark reviews. 

dandification. The act or state of making look or 
looking lik<* a dandy : coll., 182") -f. Ex : 

dandify. To make resemlile, give the style of, a 
dandy: coll.; from ca. 1820. Whence the fijd. 
adj. dandit'iid. 

dandi. Set dandy, 5. 

dandiprat ; occ. dandyprat(t). A person jihysic- 
ally, so(ialJy, or morally very msignilieant : irom 
<‘a, 155<t ; coll, till C. 19. Tiie anon, play Lhiyua, 
loSO ; Scott, 1821. Ex the C. 16-18 si'iis**, a small 
com wortli 1 Id. 

dando. A heavy (‘Uter; esji. one who ch(“ats 
restiiiiraiits, e<‘il('s, hotels, viv. : from ca. 1840 ; 
t by 1920. (.'oil. Ikx a ‘ seedy swell ’ so nam(‘d anti 

given to bilking, Thackeray ; Mueanlay, 1860, m 
Journal ; ‘ 1 was dando at a j)a<try cook’s ’ 

dandy ; gen. the d. ‘ The tieki t ’ : fin-eiM.ly the 
thing nec'ded, esp. if fashionable. S.O.l;. reci'rds it 
at 1784 ; dandi/, foj), occurring only lour years 
earlier (? ex dandiprat), was jKTha])s s., or at. the 
least coll,, until ea. 1831).—2. Anglo-Irish, a small 
drink or * go ’ of whiski'v (— 1838); ob.- -3. Any¬ 
thing tirst.-rate ; also adj. : orig, (1794 : Thornton), 
r.S., anglui'cd ca. 19(t').--4. In the West IihIk's, 
Milli variant dandy fn i r, the* coll, name for deiiaue 
fever: 1828. (O.E.D,)-6. dandy, dandi. Anglo- 
Indian (e<»ll, rath('r than s.) for a boatman on the 
Danger; from ca. 1680. And for: a small ham- 
nioi k like conveyance carried b}^ two men ; from 
ca. 1870.—6. In c.. a bad gold coin (— 1883). Ex 
the modicum of yiure gold. 

dandy grey russet. A dirty brown : mid-C. IS- 
early 19 coll, (irose, 1st ed. Cl. dial, dandy-go- 
russet. 

dandy horse. A velocijx'de : Society : ca. 1820- 
40. ‘Jon Bee.’ 

♦dandy-master. The head of a counterfeiting 
gang ( — 1883) : c. 

Dandy Ninth, the. The 9th (Service) Battalion of 
the Boyal Scots : military : 1915. F. & Gibbons. 
‘ Pride of the proud city are the . . . 9th Iloyal 
Scots, or lOdmbro Highlanders, a territorial bat¬ 
talion, and the only kilted one in the regiment’, 

B. J. T, Hills, Something Abovt a Soldier, 1934. 
dandyfimk. Pounded biscuit mixed with water, 

fat, and marmalade, then baked : nautical: late 

C. 19-20. Bowen. Prob, ironic, 
dandypratt. See dandipratt. 

dangle in the Sheriff’s picture-Irame. To be 
hanged : (c. or) low : late C. 18-early 19. Grose, 
Ist ed. 

dang. A curse, a damn : late C. 19-20. Ex : 


dang, V. To damn (e.g. dang me I ): euphemistio 
dial, (from ca. 1790) , , ca. 1840, coll. O.E.D. 

dangle-parade. A ‘ short-arm ’ ins|>cction : New 
Zealand soldiers’ : G.W. Cf. dingle-dangle. 

dangler ; dangling. An emotional friendship 
between two boys ; schoolboys’ : C. 20. 

’’‘danglers. A bunch of seals ; c. (— 1859): ? ex 
U.S.—2. Testicles : low : mid-C. 19-20. 
dangling. See dangler. 

♦ri nnnft. . Human ordure : C. 18-19 c. Hence 
danna-drag, the niglit-man’s cart, C. 19 c. (V’aux), 
and danna-ken, the C. 18 c. form of the C. 19-20 
dunnekin, which, orig. c., > s. and then, ca. 19(Kj, 
low coll, and which, early in C. 19, iHTvadcd dial. 

Dansker. (Gen. pi.) A J)anc ; nautical coll. : 
C. J9--26, Bowen, l.e. Danish/>aw67:er, the same. 
Cf. Sliakcspcarc's use. 

dant. A j)rof]igate woman ; a harlot : C. 16-17. 
Ex th(‘ T)utch, It is almost certainly c. or, at the 
least, low s. (Ha 111 w ell.) 

dantiprat. A variant (C. 17) of dandiprat, q.v, 
’’‘dap. To pick up ; to steal, csp. luggage : C. 20 c. 
Perhaps ex S.E. dab. v,, or do up. 

daps. Slip[K*r8 : Re gular Army’s : late C. 19-20. 

B. tii. P. Perhaps coLuiatc with dial, dap, to move 
quic'kly and lightly (E.L.D.). 

darbies. As handcuffs (from ca. 1660), prob. 
orig. s., certainly soon coll.; but as letters (from 
t‘a. 1670) always, though rare, s., (>\>. by 1860. 
Marryat, in Jajihct, ‘ We may as well yiut on the 
darbms, continued he, producing a pair of hand- 
cufD.’ JCx a rigid form of usurer's Ixind called 
Father Derby's, or Darby's, bands. —2. Sausages : 

C. 19-26, ol)'. Ex ? 

darbies and joans. Fetters coupling two jxTsons : 
from ca. 1735, ex ihirby and Jemn. 

darble. The doM) : a coll, corruption, i.e. orig. a 
sol., of Fr. (liable. From ea. 1850. H., 1st ed. 

’•‘darby. tVe darbies.—2. Ready money : from 
ca. 1675 ; orig-. c., it g> low ca. 1780 ; t by ca. 1850. 

B. E. ; Estcourt, in Frunella, a ]>lay (? 1712), 
‘Come, nimblv lay down darby; come, yiray sir: 
don t be tardy.’ For etymology, cf. dailies. —3. A 
w holly c. sense is the mid-C. 19-20 one, a thief s 
‘ haul ’. 

darby roll. A gait that results from the long 
wearing of shackles : from ca. 1820. ‘ Jon Bee ’, 

1823. Orig. a e. or a jiolice term, it > low gen. s., 
never very common and now ob. Cf. : 

darby’s dyke. The grave; death : C. 19 low , 
prob. orig. c. : cf. : 

darby’s fair. The day on whieli a prisoner is 
removed from one prison to another for trial : 

C. 19 low. Cf. darbies and daily roll. 

dard. The membrum virile : C. 17-18 ; low, j)er- 
haps c. Fix Fr. dard, a dart. 

dare. A challenge ; act of defiance : from late 
C. 16 ; S.E. till late C. 19, when it > coll. 

dark. Any yx^rson, y)lace, thing not imyiregnated 
with Recordite jirinciyiles : ecclesiastical: ca. 1855- 
80. H. Ver\\eL]i& vx darkest Ajricei. 

'•‘dark, get the. To be confined in a punishment 
cell: c. : from ca. 1880. 

dark, keep it. Say nothing about it; gen. im¬ 
perative. From cu. 1856; coll. * Ducange 
Anglicua1857; Dickens, 1861 (O.E.D.). Prob. 
ex the long j, keep a person dark, i.e. confined in a 
dark room, as madmen formerly were ; ef. the treat¬ 
ment of Malvolio in Twelfth Night. 

dark as a pocket. Extremely dark : merchant- 
Bervicemen's ; late C. 19-20 ; ob. Ware. 
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dark (oco. black) as Newgate knocker. Sec New¬ 
gate knocker, black as. 

dark as the inside of a cow. (Of a night) pitch- 
black : nautical : from ca. 1880. Cf. dark as a 
pocket. 

♦dark Cllll(y). A married man with a mistress 
that ho visits only at night: C. 18-earIy 19 c. A 
New Canting Dict.^ 1725 ; Grose, Ist ed. 

dark horse. A horse whosc^ form is unknown to 
the backers but which is supposed to have a good 
chance: the turf; from ca. 1820. Disraeli, ‘A 
dark horse . . . rushed past the grand stand in 
sweeping triumph,’ 1831. V’ariant, from ca. 1840. 
dark un. —2. Hence, a candidate or coin}K*titor of 
whom little is known : from ca. 1800 ; in ( 3 . 20, coll. 

dark house. The coll, form of dark-room, one in 
which madmen were kept: ca, 1600-1850. 

dark it. (Esp. in imperative.) To .say nothing, 
to ‘ cut it out' : tailors’ : 1028, The Tailor and 
Gutter, Kov. 29. 

dark-lantern. ‘ The Servant or Agent that Re- 
ceivea the Bribe (at Court),’ B.K. : ca. 1600-1770, 
dark-lantern man, the. St. John of the Long 
parliament. Ex his gloomy look.s. (Dawson.) 

dark ’un, cop a. To be put on over-tjme in the 
winter: dockers’: from ea. 1920. {2'he Dailp 

Herald, late July or early Aug., 1936.) 

darkened. Closed (eye): pugilistic (— 1857); 
ob. ‘ Dueange Anglieus.’ 

Darkies. Generic for the Coal-Hole, the Cider 
Cellar, the Sliade.s : ca. 1850-80, (TIk'.sc wito 
places of midnight entertainment in or near tho 
Stranil.) Ware.—2. See darky, 3. 

♦darkman. A Matehnuin .- e. .* c. 18. .Anon., 
Street-Jobberies Considtr'd, 1728. Independent of 
darkmans, for lit. it is a man working m the dark, 
i.e. at night. 

♦darkmans. Night; tvulight: mid 0. 16-19 o. 
Harman, B.E., Scott. Occ. darkman. I.e, dark 
inan{s), q.v. 

♦darkman’s budge. A nocturnal homsebreaker's 
day-plus-niglit assistant : c. : late C. 17-18. B.E. 

♦dai’kness, child of. A bell-man : c. : late C. 17- 
carly 18. B.E. 

darks, the ; darky. The nicht; oco. twilight: 
low; inid-C. 18-20, ob, G. Barker, 1789 [darkey). 

♦darky, darkey. See darks.—2. A dark lantern : 
ca. 1810-1910; either low or c. A'aux.—3. A 
negro : coll. : orig. (1775 : Tlioniton), X".S. ; 
anglicised not later than 1840.—L A white man 
wit h a dark skin : a gen<^ric- nieknanu', from ea. 
1880.—5. The inevitable nickname of men sur* 
named Smith : military : late C. 19-20. F. & 
Gibbons, Biob. at first a Gypsy nicknam(‘. Also, 
ironically, of men surnamed White [The Observer, 
Sept. 20, 1936).—6. A beggar that pretends to bo 
blind: c, (— 1861). Mayliew. 

darling in j)Ost-G,W. society use as a term of 
address for even a comparative stranger is rightly 
considered s., though by 1933 it had > j. 

Darling shower. A dust-storm : Darling-River 
vicinity (Australia) : coll. (— 1898). Moms. 

Dario. DarlinghuPht, Sydney: Sydneyites’: 
from ca. 1920. See -o, coll, and s. suOix. 

dam, damation, darned. A coll, form of damn, 
damnation, damned. ? orig. dial.; in C. 19-20, 
mostly U.S. and euphemi.stie. 

, darning the water. ‘ Ships manmuvring back¬ 
wards and forwards before a ])loekaded port ’ : 
nautical: C. 19. Bowen, Ex darning socks, 
dart. In boxing, a dart like, i.e. straight-armed 


blow: from ca. 1770; ob.—2. In Australia, idea, 
plan, scheme; ambition (— 1887). Also, particular 
fancy, personal taste : from ea. 1894, Ex the idea 
of a ‘ darting ’ or sudden thought. (Morris.) Cf, : 

Dart, the Old. See Old Dart, the. 
darter. Daughter. When not dial., this is sol.; 
from C. 16 (? earlier). 

Dartmoor crop. Short-cut hair: military: 
1915; slightly ob. Ernest Raymond, The Jesting 
Army. 1930. 

dash. A tavern waiter: ca. 1660-1830. B.E. 
Either ex his dashing about or ex his adding to 
drinks a dash of this or that.—2. For cut a dash, see 
cut.—,3. A gift; a tip : West Africa : from ea. 
1780. Also V. : C. 19. Ex dashce, a iiulive word ; 
in fact, dashee, n. and v., is the earlier, C. 18 only, 
form of this ‘ Negrisli ’ term (O.E.D.).—4. An 
atttunpt, esp. in have a dash at: coll. (— 1931). 
Lyell, Cf. hare a cut or smack at. 

dash, v.i. To cut a dash; coll.; from ea. 1780. - 
2. (brewers and publicans) to adultf rati* : from ca. 
18()(b 'The 'Times. A])ril 4, 1871, in I'-udcr on the 
Licensing Bill, '('fhe juiMicansj too ofb'n . . . arc 
drivmn to adultmaite or dash the lupior." 

dash I An expicti\c : coll, alwavs, but 
euphemistic only when conscjousiy u^^cd as an 
evasion iovdamn !, \vhi<’h orig. it nqu-i'scntcd : from 
ca. ISlO. Ex the <lash in d~ -n. Tlie most, frequent 
variants are dash via u'ig{s) !, ea. 1810-80, and dash 
it all from ea. 1870, 

dash, do one’s, ‘ To reach one's Waterloo,’ C. J. 
Denm.s : Australian (— 1916). 

Dash I, s’elp me. A rather illitm-ate eu])heinistie 
coll, variant (— 1923) oi s'elp me Cud ' Maiiehon. 

dash my buttons! Sec buttons.—dash my 
wig(3) ! ‘Si'c dash I 

dash off; dash out. To dcpait with a dash ; come 
out with a dash : coll.: late C. 18-20. Ex dash, 
v., 1. (C.E.D.) 

dash on, have a. To IxO, licavily atid or w ildly : 
the turf; trom ca. iStio, ob. 

dashed, dashedly, adj., adv. Euphemistic coll 
for damned, damnidnii : from ca. 1880. ,S‘c dash I 
(O.E.D.) 

dasher. One who cuts a dasli ; esp. a slowy 
harlot: from ca. 1790; coll. Ddidm, ’ Mv Toll, 
once a dasher, now' turned to a mir-'e. - 2. A 
brilliant or da.sliirig attcmjit or motion : coll. 
(- 1884); ob. O.E.D. 

dashing. A daring or brilliant action ; a showy 
livelinc.ss in manner, (Irt'ss, gen. behaviour : coll. ; 
ca. 1800 95. 

dashing, adj. Fond of ‘ cutting a dash making 
a show' : trom ea. 1800 ; coll, till C. 20, wJkui S.IO. 

dashy. ‘ Da^Jnngadj.; coll.; from ca. 1820 
(perhaps aftcryZa67qy); never very common and now 
ob. 

data. Datum : incorri'ct as jdiennmcna and 
strata arc, in the singular, for 'phenomenon and 
stratum : rare before C. 20. 

date. An appointment, esp. with a member of 
the ojipositc sex : coll. : from ea. 1905. Ex C.IS. 
Cf. date up, q.v.—2. S(‘e date !, you. 

date, v.i. To show its period, dt'cade, year, etc., 
as m ‘ Fashion in dre8.s dates so terribly ’. Also, to 
be or become superseded, go out of fashion, quickly, 
as in ‘Topicalities date so quickly.' Both sensi's 
are coll., somewhat cultured or, occ., snobbish, and 
arose ca, 1900 : ex the v.t. sense, likewist' coll. 
(1896 : O.E.D. Sup.), to set definitely in a period, 
e.g. ‘ The War dates one so ! ’—2. 'V.t., to caresa 
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a posteriori ; low : C. 20. ‘ Etymology ’ legally 

unexplainable, but fairly obvious. 

date, up to. Coll, as — {brought) up to tho 
n'levant standard of the time (— 1890); almost 

S.K. 

date !, you. Well, you are a queer fish ! : non- 
cultured (— 1923). Manehon. Origin ? 

date up. (Oen. in passive.) To fill the time of 
(a person) with appointments: from ca. 1930; 
orig. U.S, Ex da/r, n. 

datbolite. Incorrect for dulolite (‘a borosilieato 
of calcium ’) : C. 19 -20. O.E.T). 

datoo. ‘A westerly \sind in the {Straits of 
(Jibraltar and Wc'stern Mediterranean ’ : nautical 
coll. : inid-C. 19-20. Bowen. ? ex Arabic. 

daty. Soft-lu‘ad('d : sun-.stmck : inihtarv : C. 

20. E. iV. Cblibons. By })ervcrsion ex the dial. 
datflcss (kno< ked) unconscious, stuficfied, foolish, 
era/y (E.l).!).). 

daub. An artist: low coll. : mid-C. 19-20. If., 

3rd ed. I'kx davht a bad jiainting.^—2. A bribe: 
either e. or jow s. : C. IS. ..4 A’cw’ Canting Dict.^ 
172.5. Ex : 

daub, dawb, v. (Vhl.n., daubing.) To bribe, 
gen. v.i. ; Io\i, jierliajis orig. c. ; ea. 1090-1850. 

B. K. (f. jrfusf' (I p('7.son'.'i palms. 

David, david ; davy. An aihdaMt : the former, 

C. lt« 20: th(‘ lalf<T from ca. 17<iO, In O'Hara's 
jilay, MidiiSf 1704, ‘ I with iny davy will back it. 

I’ll .swear.’ A facetious variant is Alfred Ihiiad or 
Davy, cpv. Also us oath in ' so help tne Davy, g<ui. 
rendered “ swelp iny Davy ” ’, IE, 5lh ed.,the purer 
form oc( urring in IE, 2nd ed. (IHtiO).—2. David 
Jones, see Davy. 

David (or DavjO) send it down ; often send it 
down, David, send it down ! A nuhtary c.p. afirojxn 
of a slioucr, esp. d likely to cuu>e a par.ide to lie 
postponed: (k 20. E. A’ (lilibon.s ; 1>. «.V I’. 
(Wales has a notoriously wet climate ; Eavid, tlie 
W'tdsh jiutron saint.) Xcw Zealanders and Aus¬ 
tralians "Ciy s>'nd her doirn, JIagliie ' 

David Jones ; David Jones's locker. See Davy 
Jones’s locker. 

David's (later Davy's) sow, (as) drunk as. Beast¬ 
ly, or very, drunk : coll. ; from ea. 1()70. Shad- 
u(41, 1()7E In Bailey's Erasmus, 1733, ‘When he 
comes home ... ns drunk a.s David's sow, he does 
iiodiiiig hut he snoring all niglit long hy niy side.’ 
Origin ohseure, hut pr<-suniahly anecdotal. (Aj>per- 
8011.) Also drank as a sow : see SOW. 

Davy, Davy Jones, Old Davy ; David Jones. Tho 
spirit of the sea : mint leal ; from ca. 1750, Smollett 
being, in Peregrine Pickle, the lir.st to mention it in 
print. Davy Jones is tlie orig. form, David Jones is 
ncorded by (Iro.^e in 1785, Old Davy occurs in 
Dibdiri in 1790, Jiavy arisi's ea. ISilO. ? Jonah 
Jonas > Jones, the Dttvy being added by Welsh 
sudors ; .such i.s W.’s ingenious and proh. etymo- 
logy, perliaps suggested by Davy Jonts'{s) locker, 
q.v.—2. See David. 

Davy Debet or Debt. A bailiff : coll, verging on 
S.E. : ea. 1579-90. Gnseoigne. Appersoii, ‘ Debt 

per.sonilied 

Davy Jones'(s), later Davy’s, locker. The sea, 

esjj. as an ocean grave : nautical. Apjiarently not 
recorded Iw loro Drose, 1785, and then as David 
Jones's locker. 

Davy Jones’s natural children. Pirates; smug¬ 
glers : nautical, C. 19. (Mostly officers’.) 

davy-man. That meral>er of tho crew of a ship 
captured by a privateer who was left aboard in order 
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to swear an alJi.davit as to her nationality : naval 
coll.: C. 19. Bowen. 

Davy patting on the coppers for the parson(s). A 

nautical comment on an approaching storm : from 
ca. 1830 ; ob. This implies the sailors’ belief in an 
arch-dcm7 of the sea ; cf. : 

Davy’s dust. Gunjxiwder : from ea. 1830 ; ? orig. 
nautical. Ex Davy — the devil. 

Davy’s locker. Sec David Jones’s locker.— 
Davy’s sow. See David’s sow. — dawb. See daub. 

dawg. A R. > coll, variation of dog, q.v. : lato 
C. 19-20. Whence, jx^rhaps orig. and certainly for 
the most part Australian, pul on dawg, to put on 
‘ side ’, to behave arrogantly : C. 20. C. J. Dennis. 

dawk, or dak, travel. To travel by relays, esp. in 
palanquins : Anglo-Indian (cf. dak hungalmv, an 
inn, occ. a shelter-house, on a dak route) ; from ca. 
1720 ; coll. >, by 1800, S.E. Ex Hindi. 

daxie, daxy. A dachshund : coll.: 1899 (O.E.T). 
Sup.). 

day ! Good day ! : coll. : mid-C. 19 20. Cf. 
afternoon /, morning <, evening !, and night ’ used in 
precisely the same voice- and manners-sparing 
way. 

day, call it a. See call it a day.—Day, the. A 

variant of der Tag, q.v. 

day, day I Good day ! ; good-bye I : C. 17 -18 
coll. ; somewhat cliildish. 

Day and Martin. A negro: ca. 1840-1910. 
Ware, ‘ Jk:causo D. & M.'s blacking was so black.’ 
Cf. brown polish, q.v. 

day-hug. A day-l) 0 y : echoolboys' : late C. 19- 
20. Ware. Cf. night-flea. 

day-mates. The mates of the various docks : 
naval coll, : C. 19. Bowen. 

daylight. A glass not full : university, ea. 182.5- 
80. Ex the S.E. Reuse for tho space between rim 
and liquor ; the toa.st-tag, No daylights or heel taps 
still uec. heard.—2. For bum daylight, see bum.— 
3. A space between a rider and his saddle : from ca. 
1870. -4. See daylights. 

daylight in the swamp I Time to get out of Ix-d !: 
Canadian e.p. : <'.20. 

daylight into one (coll.) or. both s., the victualling 
department or the luncheon reservoir, let or knock. 

4’o make a lioh- in. to stab or slioot, hence to 
kill : in g(‘n., from ca. 1840 ; but lei daylight info one 
is low coll, recorded by the O.E.D. ibr 1793. In 
I'.S., make daylight shine through (a jierson) occurs as 
early a.s 1774 (Thornton). Cf. cook one's goose, settle 
one s hash. 

daylights. The eyi's : from ea. 1750. Esp. in tlie 
pugilistic jihrase, darken one's daylights, Eielding. 
‘ D—n me, 1 will darken her daylights ' ; Gro.se, 
1st ed. 

day’s pack(, the). Defaulters' punishment : mili¬ 
tary : C. 20. E. & GibhoiLs. Ahhr. pack-drill. 

dazzle with science. To out-box ; lig., to defeat 
by slieer brains : coll.: C. 20. 

dazzler. A showy person, esp. a woman ; a 
brilliant act: from ca. 1835.—2, A dazzling blow 
(— 1883). O.E.D.—3. See bobby dazzler. 

de- is often used in a s. or coll, sense or connota¬ 
tion, as in de-bag, q.v. 

deacon. ‘ Boy who collects bread plates for 
replenishment ’ : Bootham School : late C. 19-20, 
Anon., Diet, of Bootham Slang, 1925. Cf. angel, 4, 

q.v. 

deacon, v. This U.S. word, implying illicit or 
fraudulent treatment, or behaviour, has not 
‘ caught on ’ in the British Empire, except slightly iu 
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deacon off, to giro (a person) the cue : late C. 19-20. 
Cf. io doctor (O.E.U.). 

dead. Abbr. dead certainty : racing, from ca. 
1870 ; ob. 

dead, adj. (rarely) and adr. (often), has a coll, 
tinge that is hard to define : this iinconrcntionality 
may sj)ring from one's sense of sur})rise at finding sd 
grave a ^\ord used to mean nothing more s(*rious 
than incomplete, inferior, or than very, directly, 
straight, etc. See tin* ensuing phrases. It is, how¬ 
ever, doubtful if dead drunk and analogous terms 
were ever, despite one’s subjective impression, coll.: 
their antiquity is a hindrance to accurate assess¬ 
ment. The dead phrase's may be spelt with or 
without a hyphen.--2. T)cad easy : e. : from ca. 
1920. James (’urtis. The Gill Kid, 1930. 

dead, on the. Off lirpior, teetotal : military : 
late C. KM'arly 20. F. Gibbons, J’rob, on the 
dead t.t. 

dead !, you'll be a long time. Enjoy yourself 
while you can and may ! : a lute C. 19-2(i c.p. Gf. 
the G. IS proverbial there will he sleeping enough in 
the grave (Apperson). 

dead against. Strongly opposed to: from ca. 
1850. Coll. ca. 1890, 8.E. but not literary. 

dead alive, dead and alive. (Of persons) dull, 
mopish, cf. deadly lively, q.v. : C. 10 20: S.E. tdl 
mi(l-C. 19, llien increasingly coll.--“2. Hence of 
things, esp. j)laces : dull, vith few amusements, 
litth' excitement (' a dead-and-alive hole ') : coll.; 
from ca. 1859 ; now 

dead amiss. Incapacitated, as applied to & 
horse: the turf: ca. 1800-1910. if., 3rd ed, 
dead and done-for look, have a. To look most 
woe-begonc, wTt'tcEed : coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

dead ! and (s)he never called me ‘ mother ’ I A 
C. 20 c.p. satiric of rnelodi'atna, whence, in point of 
fact, the phrase is drav\n. E.g. Christopher Bush, 
The Case of the April Fools, 1933. 

dead as a door-nail, a herring, Juhus Caesar, 
mutton, a tent-peg. (Ante dead. All coll, ong.; 
all exee])t the first still coll. The door-nail plira.se 
occurs as early as 1350 and is found in Piers Ploic- 
man,~~\t was S.E. by 1000; the herring,C,ll-A>, 
e.g. in Rhodes’s Bombastes Fiirioso, 1790; the 
mutton, from (— )1770 ; the other two an' C. 19-20, 
though tent-peg has since ca. 1910 been rare. 
Origins ; door-nail is perhaps the striking })latc of a 
door-knocker ; a herring dies very soon after cap>- 
ture ; Julius Caesar i.s deader than (^juecn Anne; 
mutton is by definit ion the flesh of a d('ad .sheep ; a 
tent-peg, like a door-nail, is constantly being hit on 
the head. Dial, has the synonyms: dead as a 
hammer, maggot, nit, rag, smelt (E.D.D.). 

dead beat. A worthless idler, esp, if a sponger as 
well: orig. (— 1875) U.y., anglicised ca. 1900 and 
now verging on coll.—2. In Australian s. (— 1898), 
a man down on his luck or stony-broke. Morris.— 
3. Meat : rhyming s. (— 1914). B, & P.—4. Adj., 
completely exiiau.sted; from ca. 1820; coll. 
Pierce Egan in Tom and Jerry, ‘ Logic w^as ... so 
dead-beat, as to be compelled to cry for quarter.’ 

dead bird. A certainty : Australian : from ca. 
1895 ; slightly ob, Morris, ‘ The metaphor is from 
pigeon-shooting, where the bird being let loose in 
front of a good shot is as good as dead.’ 

dead broke. Penniless; occ., bankrupt or 
ruined : coil,: from ca. 1850. 

*dead cargo. Booty less valuable than had been 
expected : C. 18-20, ob. ; c. A New Canting Diet., 
1725 ; Grose, Ist ed. 


dead cert, certainty. See cert and certainty, 
dead cin(^. An'intensive of cinch (q.v.) in sense 
of ‘ dead cert ’. Collinson. 

dead earnest, in. In S.E., most earnest(ly); 
as coll., undoubtedly, in very truth : from ca. 
1870. 

dead eyes for square ? Shall T pass at divisions 
(examinations) ? : i 'onivay Training Ship : from ca. 
1890 ; ob. Masefield. 

dead-eyes under. (Of a ship) listing heavily : 
nautical: mid-C. 19-20. Bowen. Grajihically 

proloptic. 

dead finish, the. The extrc'inc point or instance 
of courage, cruelty, excellence, ('iidiirance, etc. : 
Australian coll. (— 1881), O.E.D. (Sup.). Prob. 
ex finish, n., 1. 

deadfrost. A fiasco, complete failure : tlu'alrical; 
from ca. 1875, Rare in 0. 20, when a canrjdete frod 
is preferred and used over a much vvidi'r rangi'. 

dead give-away. A notable indication, or ri'vcia- 
tion, of guilt or defect: from ca. I8(i9. 

dead gone. Utterly exhansti'd or collajised : 
coll. ; from ca. 1870. 

dead head, (fne who travels free, htuac cats frci', 
or, esp,, gO('s free to a ])lac<' of entiTtainnicnt (('f. 
paper)'. c()ll. : ong. U.S. (1SI9; Thoiiiton), 
unglicist'd ea. 1804. The Daily I'lhgraph. Ma;s 21, 
188.3, ‘ " laicia di Lammcrnioor " is .stale eiiouLdi to 
warrant the mo.st continned dcadlu'ad in declining 
to help make a house.’ Whence v., and dead- 
headism. Grig, of ' jia.ssc'ULa’rs not paying fare, 
likened to dead head (of cattle), as ojipo.setl to live 
stock W. 

deadbeat. A race in wliicli two (or more) coin- 
])etitors—amniuls or m(*n--reach the goal siinnl- 
tancously : from ca. 18-10 (Tom lluodl, coll. - 
tS.E. by *1889. 

dead horse. Work to be done but .'liready paid 
for, work in ndemplion of a debt ; iience. disiaste- 
ful work. Otti'ii as work for a or tio' dead horse, 
17-29, or diaw or pull a .. ., the loruier 19- 
20, the latter th 17-18. Garlwright, 1(151 ; B.IC , 
who itnpUcs the n.se ol'a dead hor^.’ us al.'-io - a tritle. 
(\>ll. In Australia, work off the dead horse.- -2. 
(West Indii's) a shooting star : fr(un ea. 1859. Ex a 
native .Jamaican belief. 

dead horse, flog a or the. To work to no, or very 
little, purpose; make nuuh ado about nothing; 
cry after spilt milk. Coll. ; from ca. 1819. 

[dead letter and dead-lock, tlu' former m E. A H., 
the latter in JI., have, proh., always been vS.E.] 
deadlights. Tlie eyes : nautical ; from ea. 18G(I. 
dead-lock. A lock hospital: Cockneys’ : 1887 ; 
slightly ob. Ware. 

Dead Louse. Tlie Daedalus shij) of war : late 
((’. Rv-mid-19 nautical. Gro.se, 2n(l ed. Also Dead 
Loss (Ware at Fiddler). 

dead low. (Of an atmosplu're) ab-^olutely still: 
nautiial c'oll. : C. 19-29. Bowen. 

’’'dead lurk. Robbing a hon.se during divine ser¬ 
vice : c. and low' (— 1851) ; ob. Mayhew. 

dead man. (Very rare in singular.) An empty 
bottle or pot: at a drinking-bout or the like ; late 
C. 17-20 ; orig. military. B.E. Cf. the later dead 
marine. —2. A loaf charged for but not delivered, or 
smuggled away by a baker’s man to his master’s 
prejudice : bakers’, from ca. 1760. Grose, 2nd ed.— 
3. Hence the t sense, a baker (— 1860). 

dead man, get a fart of a. Apjilicd to anything 
extremely improbable: low coll.: ca. 1640-1720. 
Hey wood, 1646 ; Robertson, 1681. (Apperson.) 
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*'dead man’s lurk. The extorting!; of money from 
a dead man’s relatives ; c. : from ca. 1850. See 

lurk. 

dead marine. An empty bottle at or after a 
carouse : ori;^. nautical; from ca. 1820. 

dead meat. A corpse : from ca. 1800. Cf. cold 
meat, croaker, pickles, stiff un. 

dead men. Empty bottles: see dead man, 1.— 
2. Among tailors, misfits, hencf' a scarecrow, lit. and 
fig. : from ca. 1840.—5. Kcefs and gasket-end.s 
carelessly left hanging ; nautical ; mid-C. 19-20. 
IJowen. 

dead men’s shoes, waiting for. ExfK;cting in¬ 
heritances : C. 10-20; coll.; K.K. after ca. 1700. 
Phineas Fletcher, ‘ ’Tia tedious waiting dead men’s 
shoes.’ 

dead nap. A thorough rogue : provincial low s., 
C. 10-20, ob. Cf. : 

dead nip. An insignificant project turning out a 
failure : provincial s., C. 10 -20, ob. 

dead number. ‘The la.st numlxr in a row or 
Ktre(‘t ; y)eriiaps the end of the street ’ ; Cockneys’ : 
late (k 10-20 ; ob. Ware. 

dead oh !; deado. Adv., in the last stage of 
drunkcniKvss : naval ; from ca. 1850. 

dead on, dead nuts on. Clever at; extremely 
fond of; hence, at tirst ironically, very inimical 
towards. Ckill.; from, resp., ca, 1865 and 1870. 
Cf. the f'arlier nats on, q.v. 
dead one. Si e dead un. 

dead-oner. A fatal ca.‘<iialty : military : 1015 ; 
ob. Jl. & P. Ore. corrupted to dradomer. 

dead pay. Money tlrawn by ‘ widows’ men ’ 
(q.v.) : naval coll. : mid-C. 10 20. Bowen. 

*dead set. A |X'r.sist(uit and pointed effort, 
attemjit; e.sp. such an attack. From ca. 1720. 
C, in the 1770 s, s. or coll. (low). A Mew Canting 
Did., 1725, ‘ lh(id kid, a term used by Thief- 
catchers when they have a Certaint y of seizing .some 
of their Client.s, in order to bring them to Justice.’ 
The (Hole, IS’ov. 2, I88!k ‘Certain jKT.sons . . . are 
m-iking a dead set against the field sports of 
Britain,’ 

dead soldier. A C. 20 mibtary variant of dead 
murine, <j.v. F. Ik. 1*. 

dead sow's eye. A button-hole badly made: 
tailors' ; from ca. 1840; ol). 

dead struck. (Of actor.s) breaking down very 
badl> in a j>erlurnianee : theatrical ; from ca. 1860 ; 

'‘dead swag. In e., booty that cannot Ixj sold: 
C. 19-20. . drnd cargo. 

dead to rights. Adv.. certainly, undoubtedly ; 
ah.^olutely. ? orig. U.S. ; in England from ca. 1895, 
but never gen. and now ob, (^f. to rights, q.v.—2. 
In the (criminal) act : c. and low ; late C. 19-20. 
James ISjxm.ser, Limey Breaks In, 1954, ‘ I had been 
caught “ dt'ad to rights”, as the crooks say.’ Cf. 
banged to rights. 

dead to the wide. Soe wide, to the.--2. dead to 
the world. See world, dead to the. 

'‘dead un (or ’un). In C, 19-20 c., an unin¬ 
habited house.—2. A half-quartern loaf: from ca. 
1870.—5. A horse that will lie either scratched, 
‘ do{>ed ’, or *■ pulled ’ (cf. safe un, q.v.): the turf, 
from ca. 1870. JL, Gth ed.; Hawley Smart in 
Social Sinners, 1880.—4. A bankrupt company; 
commercial: late C. 19-20. Ware. Cf. cadaver. 
dead with. See seen dead with, 
dead yet, not. Very old : a theatrical c.p. (1883 ; 
ob.) applied to ‘ an antique fairy ’ (Ware). 


deader. A funeral: military : ca. 1865-1910.'— 
2. A corpse ; from ca. 1880. Conan Doyle.—3, Be 
a dejtdcr ahso to be (very recently) dead : late 
C. 19-20. 

deadly. Excessive ; unpleasant; very dull (gen. 
of places): from mid-C. 17 ; coll. Cf. awful, grim. 
—2. Adv., excessiv(!ly ; V('ry : coll. ; from late 
C. 16. The S.D.D. records deadly slow at 1688, 
deadly dull at 1805. 

deadly-lively, adj. and adv. Alternately—or com - 
billing the—dull (or depressing) and the lively ; with 
forced joviality, esp. to no purpose: coll.: 1823, 

‘ Jon Bee ’. Of. dead alive. 

deadly nevergreen(8). The gallows : late C. 18- 
early 19, Grose, 2nd ed, 
deadomer. See dead-oner, 
deady. Gin (— 1812) : Torn Moore, 1819. The 
S.O.D. says : ‘ Distiller's name ’ ; E. & H. ; ‘ From 
Deady, a w^ell-known gin-spinner.’ Ob., except in 
U.S. dead-eye. 

deaf as the mainmast. Exceedingly deaf: 
nautical coll : C. 19-20. Bowen, 
deaf one (or ’un). A cooked fig. : military : 
from ca. 1912, S. Kogerson, Twelve Days, 1933. 
Figs gen. cause a soft stool. 

*deaf un, turn a. Not to listen : late C. 19-20 c. 
Charles E, Leach. (T.e., car.) 

deal, a. A lot (of . . .) : coll.; from C, 16. 

‘ Prognantly for a good or great deal, etc.’, O.E.D,— 
2. Htmce, adv., much : coll. : mid-C. 18-20. 

deal, do a. To conclude a bargain ; coll. ; late 
C. 19-20. 

deal, wet the. To drink to the conclusion of a 
bargain(ing) : coll. ; from ca. 1860. Hindley, in 
A Cheap Jack, ‘ We will wet tlio deal ’. 

deal it out (to). To deal out punishment {to a 
p<.Tson) : Australian eoll. (— 1916). C. J. Dennis. 

deal of glass about, there’s a. A i)erson or a t lung 
is showy ; first-rate, ‘ the ticket ’. ? ex large shov - 

windows. From CH. 1880; ob. 

deal of weather about, there’s a. We’re in for a 
storm : nautical coll. : mid-C. 19-20. Ware. 

deal suit. A coffin, esp. if parLsh-provided : coll. : 
from ca. 1850. Cf. eternity box and the Fr. paletot 
sans manches. 

dean. A small piece of wood tied round a small 
faggot : Winchester College ; from ca. 1850. Cf. 
bishop, n., 3. 

*deaner, occ. denar, deener, or dener. A shilling: 
from ca. 1835 ; orig. tramps’ c. ; in C. 20, racing 
and low*. Common in Australia. Brandon; H., 
Dt ed,; IJie Times, Oct. 12, 1864. Prob. ex Fr. 
denier or Lingua Franca dinarly. —2. (Deaner.) 
Dean of a college : Oxford undergraduates' ; 1899, 
2'he Daily Telegraph, Aug. 14. 

dear ! ; 0(h) dear ! Mild eoll. exclamations (cf. 
dear me!, q.v.); resp. C. 19-20, late C. 17-20. 
O.E.D. Perhaps oh dear / = oh, dear Godxtr Lord ; 
dear is an abbr. of oh dear ! 

Dear Joy. An Irishman : coll.: late C, 17-20; 
ob. B.E. ; Grose. Ex a favourite Irish exclama¬ 
tion. Cf. dear knoivs ! : C. 19-20 : coll. : Northern 
Ireland and English provinces : abbr, the dear Lord 
knows ! Cf. quotations in Thornton. 

Dear Little Innocents ; Devil’s Later Issue, the. 
The Durham Light Infantry : military in Boer War. 
J. Milne, The Epistles of Atkins, 1902. 

dear me ! A mild exclamation : coll.: from ca. 
1770. Perhaps ex It. Dio mi (salvi) !, God save 
me ! (W.) In dial, there are at least thirteen 

•ynonymnfl : E.D.D. 
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dear Mother, I am sending you ten shillings—but 
not thisvfeek. A lower classes’ and military c.p. of 
C. 20. B. & P. 

dearee. A C. 18 variant of deanr. (O.E.D.) 
dearest member. ThGmembrut7i virile. From ca. 
1740: orig. literary and euphemistic; from ca. 
1870, jocular and coll. 

dearie, deary. A low coll, form of aildress used by 
women : late C. 18-20. 

deary me ! Slightly more sorrowful or lugubrious 
than dear w-c ! (q.v.): coll. (? orig. dial.): from ca. 
1780. O.E.D. 

death, done to. Too fashionable ; trite : coll. 
(— 1887) >, by 1910, S.E. Baumann. 

death, dress to. To dress oneself in the extreme 
of fashion : coll.; from ca. 1850. Cf. dress to kill 
and (q.v.) killing. 

death, like. (Or, much later, like grim death.) 
Very firmly or n'solutely : coll.; from ca. 1780. 

death, sure as. Absolutely certain : from ca. 
1760 : S.E. >, ca. 1800, coll. 

’"death drop. Butyl chloride, a very powerful 
drug : C. 20 c. 

death hunter, later death-hunter. One who, to 
newspapers, supplies reports of deaths : from ca. 
17.30. Foote,—2. A seller of last dying speeches : 
from ca. 18.50; coll,; ob. by 1896, t by 1910. 
Mayhew,—3. Bobber of an army’s dead (— 1816): 
ob, by 1860, t by 1890.—4. An undertaker : late 
C. 18-20. Grose, Ist ed.—5, Anyone else engaged 
in, living by, funerals: from ca. 1870; ob. H., 
bth ed.—6. An insurance agent : mostly lower 
classes’ (— 1934). 

death on. (With to he.) Very fond of; clever or 
capable at dealing with: orig. (— 1847) U.S. ; 
anglicised ca. 1875. (Cf. dead {nuts) on, 7iuts on.) 
In U.S. (1842 : Thornton), it also = fatal to—a 
sense anglicised ca. 1890. 

Death or Glory Boys. The 17th Lancer.«i : mili¬ 
tary coll,: late 0, 18-20. F. Gibbon.*^, ‘From 
their badge, a death's head with the w'ords “ Or 
Glory.” ’ Cf. Binghams Dandies and Horse 
Marines, qq.v. 

death’s head upon a mop-stick. ‘ A poor, miser¬ 
able, emaciated fellow',’ Grose, 1st ed. : late 18- 
early 19. 

deb. A debutante in society : coll, from ca. 1919 ; 
prob. ex U.S. See esp. Uorea Stanhope's scries, 

‘ The Debutante Market ’ in 7'ime and Tide, .July, 
1934 ; Michael Harrison, Weep for Lycidas, 1934, 

‘ The usual dicary deb-parades they have in the 
country.’ 

deb, V. A G.W. term belonging to a certain 
English division, spreading to the other divisions of 
the same corps, and derived from the name of its 
commander, reputed to do this : (Of a general) to 
delay the zero hour of his attack until after the 
zero hours of the troops on his flanks and thus to 
ensure the safety of his flanks. 

de-bag. An Oxford and (less) Cambridge term, 
from ca. 1890 : to remove the ‘ bags ’ or trou.sers of 
(an Qbjectionable fellow student). 

debater. A debating society: Oxford under¬ 
graduates’ : C. 20. The Oxford-er. 

debblish. A penny: South Africa: from ca. 
1870. 

deboo. A debut: sol. spelhng : from ca. 1886. 
debs. Del^enture stock: Stock Exchange 
(- 1896). 

debus, (loosely debuss), V.i. To get out of a bus or 
any motor transport; military b. (1916) >, by 1918, 


coll. 0pp. emhus{s). Hence, a debussing point waa 
the place at which the men left the vehicles. 
F. & Gibbons. 

decamp. To camp (v.i.): cataclirestic : late 
C. 17-mid-18. O.E.D. 

decencies. ‘ Pads used by actors, as distinct from 
actresses, to ameliorate outline,’ Ware : theatrical 
coll. : late C. 19-20. 

decent, decentish. Passable ; fairly good or 
agreeable ; tolerable ; likable. Scmscs F 3 arose 
ca. 1700 (the form in -i«/ica. 1814) and, in C. 19-20, 
are S.E. The fourth sense is orig. and still Public- 
Schoolboyish (esp. in decent fellows). 

decider. (Gen. the d.) The winning set from 
even, i.e., the 3rd or 5th : lawn tennis coll. : from 
ca. 1925, Occ. in oilier gam<‘S, e.g. cards. Cf, 
conqueror, q.v. Ex racing, when a decider is a heat 
run off after a dead heat (O.E.D.), 

decimate. Catachrestically as almost -- anni¬ 
hilate : orig, and mostly journalistic : lute C, 19- 
20. Esp, in literally decimated. Ex ‘ L. dicimari, 
to put to death every tenth man of unit, as juinisl.- 
ment for mutiny, etc.', ^V^ The same ajiplic-s to 
decimation. 

deck. A pack of cards : lute C. 16-20 ; until ca. 
1720, S.E. (Shakespeare has it in the third King 
Henry VI); then dial, and, until ca. ]8()(), eoll. ; 
very gen. in U.S, In C. 20 England, it is confined, 
more or h>.ss, to the underworld.—2, In Anglfi- 
Indiau coll., a look, a peep: C. 19-20. Variant 
dekh. Cf. dekko, q.v.—3. See decker, 3.—4. A 
landing ground : Boyal Air Force : from ca. 1916. 
Orig. among U.X. aviators. 

deck, go off the. To leave the ground : Air I'oree : 
1915. F. & Gibbons. Perhaps at lirst of naval 
planes. 

*deck, on the. rcmndes.s ; (h^titute : e. : from 
♦•a, 1925. dames (.'urtis, 'The (iilt Kid, 1(>36. 
Prob. sugge.sted by equivalent on the floor. 

deckel IS, in C. 20, gen, eonsidt'red a miss|)(>lhng of 
deckle in d. edge (uncut edge of a she(>t of payx'r). 

decker. A deck-hand : fnim ca. 18(i(t : eoli. -, 
by 1850, S.E.—2. A deck-passenger, from ea. 1865. 
coll. (O.E.D.)—3. (Decker.) One who lives m ‘ the 
Deck’ or Seven Dials district of London (W.C.) 
costers’ : late G. 19-20 ; ob, ^Va^e. 

deckie. Same as decker, 1 : coll, : from ca. 
1919. O.E.lJ. (Sup.). 

declare off, v.t, db cancel (un arrangement, a 
match, etc.); v.i., to withdraw', arbitrarily or iin- 
sportiiigly. Both coll. : from the late 1740’s. 
Fielding ; George Eliot, ‘ When it came to the point, 
Mr. Haynes declared off.’ (O.E.D.) 

decoct. Bankrupt: C. 16 ; either pedantic or 
affectedly facetious eoll. Lit., thoroughly cooked, 
i.e. done to a turn. Cf. the C. 17 decoctor. 

decolly. Decollete(e) ^ sol.; late C. 19-20. Cf. 
neggledigee. 

Decomposition Row. Rotten Row', London : 
London Society s., ca. 1860-70. 'The Literary 
Gazette, April 1802. 

decoy-bird or -duck. A swindling decoy : C. 17- 
20 ; low coll.; vS.E. after ca. 1790. 

*decus. A crown piece : late C. 17-19. Ex the 
L. motto, decus et tvtamen on the rim. Shad well; 
Scott, ‘ Master Grahame . . . has got the decuses 
and the smelts.' B.E. cites as c., as it prob. was for 
some years. 

dee. Sec d.—2. In c., a pocket-hook : from ca. 
1835; ob. Brandon; H., Jut ed. Orig. Romany, 
dee^d. Damned : C. 19-20. Barham (O.E.D.). 
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Dee-Donk. A Frenchman ; Crimean War» when, 
by the way, the French Boldiera called the English 
I say'Sf precisely as the Chinese mob once did (see 
Yule & Burnell). Cf. Wee-Wee, q.v. 

Meed. Abbr. indeed : coll.: mid-C. lb-20. 
Since ca. 1870, mostly Scotl-ish. 

♦deeker. ‘ A thief kef)t in pay by a constable,' 
Haggart in his Life, 1821 : Scottish c. : f* 
deener. See deaner. 

deep. Sly; artful: from ca. 1780. Punch, 
1841, ‘I can scarcely believe my eyes. Oh ! he's 
a deep one ’; a deep one is defined by Grose (2nd 
ed.) as ‘ a thorough-paced rogue ’. Ex the C. l(>-20 
S.E. sense, profoundly crafty. 

deep end. See end, go off the deep, 
deep grief. Two black eyes : ca. 187b-llM>0. 
Jocular on full mourning. 

*deep-sea fisherman. A card-sharpt^r on an 
ocean-lincr : C. 20 c. Charles E. Ix:ach. 

deep-sinker. The largest-sized tumbler ; the 
drink served therein : Australian coll. : 1807, The 
Argus, Jan. 15. deep-.sinking in a mining shaft. 
Morri.s. 

deer-stalker. A lf)w-cr()wned hat, clo.se-fitting 
and gen. of felt {— 1870): coll, soon * S.E. 

deer-stalking, vbl.n. Running after women: 
jocular (— 1928). Manchon. By pun on dear. 

deevie, -vy; dev(e)y. Delightful, charming: 
1900-C'.a. 1907, H. A. Vacheil 8i)eaking of it in 1909 
as t* A perversion of dwi'y, 4, q.v. O.E.D. (Sup.) 
records also thi> ndv. in -dy. 

deezer, the. The Deceased Wife's SistiT Bill: 
political : 1907 ; oh. CVdlinson. A poitinanteuu 
word. 

defamation. Deformation : sol., as is defortua- 
iton \or defamation. C. 19-20. 

deferred stock. Inferior sou^i: ca. 1800 1900; 
in the City (.see City). The body or solid j)ari of 
soup i.s stock. 

deffly. Deftly: in C. 18-20, sol.; in C. 10-18, 

}»ennissible. ((.).E.D.) 

deficient. A ixT.son mentally deficient; also adj. 
C. 20 ; much less common than nicntal as adj. 

definite. Bogmatic : late C. lit-20; coll. (Of 
jMTsons only.- -2. Definitive: catachrestic : C. 2o. 

definitely!; oh, definitely. Yes!; certainly: 
coll.: 0. 20, esf). from ca. 1920 and non-proletarian. 
Notably (the clergyman in) Sutton Yane’s arresting 
[day, Outward Hound, B>24, and, satiricnlly. A. A. 
Milne, Two People, 1981 (pp. 828-29). and Maurice 
Lincoln'.s novel, Oh ! Definitely !, 1988. 

deformity. DifTormity (t S.E., want of uni¬ 
formity or of conformity): C. 10-19: cata- 
chrestic. U.E.D. 

*degen, occ. degan ; dagen. Tn lat.e C. l7-early 
19, c. for a sword. B.E.—2. A sense that, prob. 
after knowing blade, eng(‘ndered that of an artful 
fellow ; C. 19 low. Cf. dag, q.v. Etymology ?. 

degommy. (Of officers) removed from command 
liecau.se of failure or incompetence : military : late 
1914 ; ob. F. & Gibbons, Ex Fr. degomm^, lit. of 
gum removed from silk fabrics, (^f. unstuck, q.v. 

degree, to a. To a serious, though undefined, 
extent : coll. : from ca. 1780. 

*degrees, have taken one's. To have been im- 
prisoned in an ‘ academy ’ or gaol: c. : ca. 1820-50. 
* Jon Bee.’ 

degrogger. A degree : Oxford undergraduates’: 
from ca. 1895. For the form, cf. memugger and 
testugger. (Ware.) 

8ee deck, 2, and cf.: 


dekho ; gen. dekko, n. (esp. take a dekko) and v. 

To see; to, or a, glance. Vagrants’ (— 1865), ex 
Romany dik, to look, to see (Sampson). In Arm}^ 
esp. in G.W., common since ca. 1890, via Hindu¬ 
stani. 

del. trem. See D.T., 2. 

delegate. A Jjerson seeking an advance : bank- 
clerks’ (esp. Anglo-Irish) : from ca. 1928. 

deleriOUS. Incorrect for delirious : C. 18-20. 
O.E.D. 

Delhi Spearmen, the. The 9th Lancers : mili¬ 
tary : from the Indian Mutiny ; ob. F. & Gibbons. 

deUble. Useless ; incompetent : Army officers’ : 
1910. F. & Gibbons. Cf. degommy. 

♦dehcate. A false subscription-book u.sed by a 
pseudo-collector of alms, etc. : mid-C. 19-20 ; c. 
and low. H., 3rd ed.—2. In c. alone (— 1845), a 
begging-letter. 

delicate condition (late C. 19-20) or state of health 

(1850, Dickens), in a. Pregnant : euphemistic coll. 
(O.E.D. Sup.) 

delighted I Certainly ! ; with pleasure !: C. 19- 
20 ; S.E. worn, in C. 20, to coll, 
deliver the goods. See goods, the. 

♦deU. In mid-C. IG-early 19 c., a young girl ; 
but in C. 17-early 19 low s., a young wanton, a 
mistress (cf. doxy). Harman, Jonson, B.E., Drose, 
Ainsworth. Etymology ?. 
delo diam. Scie delo nammow. 

♦delo nam o' the barrack. In late C. 19-20 c., the 
master of the house. Larrack = house, while delo 
nam. in hack s., = old man. 

delo nammow. An old woman: back s. ( —1874). 
H., 5th ed. Earlier, dillo namo, q.v. There is also 
delo diam, an old maid {\Vare). 

delog. Gold: in back s. (- 1878). Hotten. 
Earlier dlog, q.v. 

Delphi. The Adelphi Theatre ; theatrical coll.: 
1851. May hew ; Ware, 
delude. S(‘e elude. 

delve it. To work head down (as in digging) and 
BCAung fast : tailors’ : from ea. 1805. 

dem. vSec denm. 

demand the box. To call for a bottle : nautical: 
from ca. 1820 ; ob. Egan's Grose. 

*demander (or demaunder) for glimmer (or 
glymmar). A pretended victim of fire : (\ 16-18 c. 

demi-. In facetious neologism and practice, often 
eith(*rcoll. ornear-colk, though rarely so used before 
C. 19.—2, An n., gen. pi., a convalescent ; a jxTson 
half-tit : militarv (officers') : 1915, E. & Gibbons, 
demi-beau. Sec sub-beau. 

demi-dOSS. A jiennv Ix'd : vagrants’ and low ; 
ca. 1870-1914. 

demi-rep. A woman wdio.se general reputation 
or, esp., chastity is in doubt. First recorded in 
Fielding's Tom Jones, 1749, . . Vulgarly called a 

demi-rep ; that is . . a woman w ho intrigues 
with every man slie likes, under the name and 
appi‘arance of virtue ... in short, whom everv- 
Ixxly know s to be what nobody calls her.’ By 18(10, 
coll.; hy 1840 (except in the occ. variant dtmi-rip) 
S.E.; by 1900, ob. Ex reputation. 
dem. See demn. 

demme !, a coll, variant of damn /, is recorded by 
O.E.D. for 1753. 

demn; dem. From late C. 17 in ‘ profane ’ 
usage; the latter the gen. form in C. 19-20. 
Orig. euphemisms ; but rather are they jocular coll, 
when facetious, esp. in derivatives demd (earlier 
demn'd) and demnition (as in demnition bow-xoowM, 
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‘coined ’ by Dickens in Nicholas Nickleby). Those 
three terms have all been popularly revived by the 
Baroness d’Orozy in her Pimpernel romances. 

demo. A (political) demonstration : political: 
from ca. 1930. James Curtis, The Gilt Kid, 
1930. 

demob. To demobilise : 1919. Gen. in passive, 
demon, n. and adj. applied to ‘ a super-excellent 
adept’. Coll.; from ca. 1882. The. demon 
holder = Spoflbrth, less fast but more skilful than 
Larwood ; the demon jockey -- Fred Archer, who, 
11. ISSO’s, holds several records still unapproaehed 
even by Steve Donoghue and Gordon Richards : 
See esp. the article by Sidney Galtrey {‘ Hotspur ’) 
in 'The Daily Telegraph of Oct. 7, 1933. 
Cf. wizard as adj.—2. A })oliceman : Australian e., 
from ca. 1875 ; ob,—3. Cf. the C. 20 Australian and 
New Zealand e. or low sense (rarely in singular): a 
detective. Cf. :—4. An old hand at bushranging 
arrived from Tasmania (Van Diemen's Land) : 
Australian : ca. 1870-1900. W’are. 

demonstrate. To make a fuss, ‘go oflf the 
handle ’ ; exercise one’s authority : 1916 -j , esp. 
among ex-service men. Ex its (— 1830) technical 
sense, to make a military demonstration. Perhaps 
suggested by create, q.v. 

demonstration. An instance of the preceding : 
military coll.: 191(5. B. & P. 

demure as a(n old) whore at a christening, as. 
Extremely demure : late C. 18-20 : coll. Grose, 
2nd ed. 

“^demy. An illicit die (i.e. dicing): C. 16-17 c. > 
s. Greene.—2. A urinal : Bootharn School: C. 20. 
Anon., Diet, of Bootharn Slang, 1925. Because it 
provides for only one of the two ‘ j)h\>ical needs ’. 

demy-rep. St e demi-rep. 

den, A small lodging or, esp., room in which one 
—gen. a male—can he alone: from ca. 1770: 
coil. >, by 1900, S.E. Cf. snuggery. —2. the Den. 
New Cross, London : C. 20. 

dena ; denar, dener : see deaner.—denarii; see 
dinarl(e)y. 

dennis. A -small walking-stick : C. 19. App, 
unrecorded before 1823 (Bee).—2. (Dennis.) A 
pig : nautical : mid-C. 19-2(t. Gen. in address 
(Dennis). H«;nce, hullo, Dennis !, an insulting or 
derisive nautical c.p. of late C. 19-20 ; ob. Ware, 
denotation, denote. See connotation, connote, 
dental. Ahbr. dental student : university coll. : 
from ca. 1905. 
dented. See dinted. 

dentity. An identity (fx'r.son, not abstraction) : 
sol. (— 1887). Baumann. 

deolali tap. See doolally tap. Also deolalic tap. 
dep. A deputy, esp. a night porter at a cheap 
lodging-house: low (— 1870). ] Hr kvns, in Edward 

Drood, ‘ All man-servants at Travellers’ Lodgings is 
named Deputy.’—2. In C. 20 c., a deputy-governor 
of a prison, esp. at Dartmoor.—3. At Christ's 
Hospital, C. 19 20, a dejmty Grecian, i.e. a boy in 
the form imm. helow' the ‘ Grecians ’. 

depends, it (aU). Perhaps! Coll.; late C. 19-20. 
—2. Also, when depend is used ellijitically w ith the 
following clause and it -- ‘ to depend on it ’, it is coll. 
(1700). S.O.D. 
depose. See at dissolute. 

depperty. A deputy: a mainly Cockney sol. 
(— 1887). Baumann. 

deprave. Often confused with deprive: late 
C. 16-early 18. O.E.D. 

depresh, the. The financial crisis that began in 


U.S. in late 1929 and hit England in Jan., 1930: 
orig. (1931), U.S. ; anglicised in 1933. 

der Tag. ‘Any much-desired date or goal’: 
Army ollioers’ : 1915-18. B. & P. vSatiric of the 
German phrase ‘ the day when wo Germans 
come into our owm 

derack ; deracks. A pack of cards ; in pi., the 
cards themselves ; military back s. : late C. 19-20. 
F. & Gil)boii8. Thus, card > drac > derack, and s 
is ailded. 

derby. Seedarby.— 2. Derbydog. The homeless 
<log that, at Epsom, is sure to apjx'ar on ilie course 
as soon as it has been cleared for the Derby : mid- 
C. 19-20: coll. >, by 1890, S.E. (Tlie race was 
founded in 1780 by the 12th Earl of Derby.)—3. 
derbies. See darby.—4. A Derliy recruit : mihlarv 
coil. : 1916 ; oh. F. & Gibbons. 

derby, v. To pawn : sporting : late ('. 19-early 
20. \\'are derives from : the pawning of watches 
being t'xcused on the grounds of their being lost or 
stolen at Epsom on Derby Day. 

Derby crack, a. An outstanding race for the 
Derby; Cockney (— 1887). Baumann. 

Derby DiUy. A section of the Tory party, so 
nieknanied in 1835. They followed Lord Stanley, 
afterwards Karl of Derby. (Dawson.) 

Derby Kelly. Bt‘lly ; rhyming s. (— 1900). 

B. & 1’. Gen. ahbr. to Derby Kell. 

dem, demed. See dam. Also dum, dumed. 

“derrey. An eye-glass : c. : from ea. 1860; oh. 

derrey, take the. To quiz, ridicule ; tailors', ca. 
1850-1900. 

derrick. The gallows; hangman. As v., to 
hang. Orig. (1(500) coll.; by 1800, S.E. Ex 
Derrick, the name of the public hangman ea. 159S- 
1610. Cf. Jack Ketch. —2. Ih'nce, a workhouse : 
tramps’ c. (- 1935).—3. The membrum vir\l> : 
low : (k 19-20. 

derrick, V.i. ‘ To embark on a disreputable 
cruise or enterpri.se : nautical : mid-C. 19-20. 
Bowen. Ex the n,, sen.se 1. 

derry. To dislike or have a ‘ dowui ’ on (a per¬ 
son) : Australian and New Zealand : from ca, 1905, 
Ex derry on, q.v. 

Derry-Down Triangle. An Irish mekname for 
Castlereagh, the Iri.sh member fur Londonderry, 
who, during the trouhle.s of 179(5-98, eauH(“d Irish 
backs to Lh) ‘ tickled at the halljerts ', Bee : ea. 
1800-30. 

derry on, have a. To have a ‘ down ' on : Aus¬ 
tralian : from ea. 1895. Morris clenves ex the 
eomie-Hong refrain hey derry down derry ; but also 
operative is the dial, deray, ujiroar, (lisonler, itself 
ex Old Fr. desroi, derroi, confusion, destruction 
(E.D.D.) In C. 20, as e.g. in (J. J. Dennis, derry is 
ofti-n u.sed separati^ly for : an aversion ; a feud. 

dersay, I. 1 dare say ; jx^rhaps : Cockney sol. 
(— 1887), Baumann. 

derwentcr. A released convict : ca. 1880-1900 : 
Tasmanian. Boldrewood. Ex the penal settle¬ 
ment on the banks of the River Derwent, Tas¬ 
mania. 

derzy. A tailor : Regular Army coll. ; late 

C. 19-20. F. & Gibbons. Ex Hindustani dam. 
Also, occ., dhirzi. 

describe and descry were often confused ca. 1570- 
1780. O.E.D. 

desert. A ladies’ club ; Society : 1892-ca. 1916. 
Ware, ‘ From the absence [? lack] of members.’ 

desert, sydng it across the. To scheme one's way 
into hospital; hence, to malinger: Egyptian 



deserve a cushion 

Expeditionary Force: 1916-18. F. k Gibbons. 

See swing it. 

deserve a (or the) cushion. See cushion, deserve a. 
desolate. Dissolute: sol.; C. 18-20. 
despatchers, dispatchers. False dice with two 
sets of numbers and no low pips : low ; perhaps 
orip. c. : from mid-1790’8. The Times, Kov. 27, 
186f). They soon ‘ despatch ’ the unwary. Cf. 
dispatches. 

desparado, Incorrect for desperado : C. 17. Cf. 
desperancy, incorrect for desperacy : C. 17-earlv 
19. O.E.D. 

desperate, desperately, adj. and adv. Both from 
early C. 17 in loose sense of ‘ awful(ly)('oil.; 
the adv.—(“sp. ns an intensive (— extremely, very) 
—remaining so, the adj. having, ca. 1750, > S.K. 

desperately mashed. Very much in love: ( a. 
1S82-1910. Cf. jnash, q.v, 
dessay. Dare say: dare.say : sol.: C. 19-2(>. 
K.g. Mil ward Kennedy, The Murder of Sleep, 1932, 

‘ [ dessay he's forgotten Mr. (Uiurt's 'ere.’ 

destiny. Dne's tiance (rarely fiancee) : from ea. 
1910 : middle-class coll. 

dessicate. A frequent error for desiccate : late 
C. \ii 20. 

deM, but that’s a ! or a mere detail I In the 

1890’h. tilt* former was 'a current phrase ’ humor¬ 
ously making light <.f something dilhciilt or im- 
portaiit ; the latter is the more gen. jKj.st-War 
f(»rm : a c.p. coll, >, by 1930, S.K. 

detachment. Jneorreet for (legal) attachment : 
('. IS. As an* detainor, -our, for (legal) detainer: 
17-18. O.K.l). 

deten. J>et<‘ntion : school coll. ; late C. 19-20. 
detest, attest, protest and testify were, mid C. 10- 
early 17, o('e. I'ontu.sed. O.li.I), 

detrimental. An ineligible suitor, also (and orig ) 
a >ounger brother to an heir to an estate : from (a. 
IK.'to.—2. Hence, a mule llirt : from ca. 185<t. All 
three nuances are Society slang, .slightly ob. by 1920. 
3. In ('. 20, a male j>er\(Tt : <'oll. 

Detrimental Club. Tlie Reform Club : Society ; 
lute i'. 19, rarely in C. 20. 

deuce; cec. deuse, c. 17-18; dewce, C. 17; 
dewse, (h is ; duce, ( . 17-19 (O.K.I).). Bad luck, 
esp. in exclamat ions (e.g. the deuce f) ; from ca. Rk> 0. 
Hence, jHidition, the devil, esp. in exelamations 
(c.g. the deuce Uike it ') : from ea. 1090. Cl. its use 
a> an^emphatic negative (e.g. the deuce a bit): from 
< a. 1710. The.se thrt^e senses are very intimately 
linked ; they derive either from old Fr. deus, L. 
deus, or from the deuce ((jier. das dans) at cards : cf. 
deuce-ace, a throw of two and one, hence a wretched 
throw, heiu:c had luck.—2. Whence also the two 
at dice or at cards (mostly among gamesters) ; and 
3, twoj^KUice (mostly among vagrants and Diihlm 
newsboys): both low and dating from ca. 1680. 
No. 3 is in B.K. ns duce, q.v, 

deuce, go to the. To degenerate ; to fall into 
ruin: coll.; from ca. 1840. 

'deuce-a-vil(l)c. See daisyville. 
deuce and ace. (A) face : rhyming B, : late 
C. 19-20. F. k. Gibbons, 
deuce and all, the. Much, in a violent or humor¬ 
ous sense: coll. (— 17G2). Sterne. (O.E.D.) 

deuce to pay, the. Unpleasant consequences or 
an awkward situation to be faced : from ca. 1830; 
in C. 20, coll. Thackeray, 1864, ‘ There has been 
such a row . . . and the deuce to pay, that I’m 
inclined to go back to Cumtartary.’ 
deuce (or devil) with, to play the. To ham 
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greatly ; send to rack and ruin : from ca. 1760; in 
C. 20, coll. 

deuced. (Of things) plaguy, confounded ; (per¬ 
sons) devilish; (both) excessive. Also as adv. 
From ca. 1774. Mme D’Arhlay (O.E.D.) ; Michael 
Scott, in The Midge, 1836, ‘ Quacco . . . evidently 
in a deuced quandary.’ Ex deuce, q.v. 

deuced ixifemal. Unpleasant : Society : ca. 
186^i~70. H., Ist ed,, Introduction {jeuced . . .), 

deucedly. Flaguily ,- extremely : coll.; from ca. 
1815. Thackeray. (O.E.D.) 

■"deuces. In racing c,, from ca. 1860 : odds of 
2 to 1. 

deuse. See deuce. 

■"deuseaville. See daisyville. Hence dcuseuville- 
sUimpers, country carriers ; late C, 17-18c. B.E.— 
*deu8{c)unns. Twopence ; 1676, Coles : c. 

devast(itat)ion ; devastor. Incorrect for devasta¬ 
tion, dei'astator. O.E.D. 

devastating has from ca, 1924, been Society's., as 
in ‘ Quite too devastating, darling.’ Cf. journalistic 
use. E. F. Benson, Travail of Gold, 1933, ‘ The 
ijanal epithets of priceless and devastating just 
fitted her.’ 
devey. See deevie. 

devil. The errand boy in a printery—perhaps 
ong. the hoy that took the printed sheets as they 
i.ssued from the pn^ss : (— 1683) orig. printers' s., 
by 1800 printers’ j. and gen. coll, ; by 19(X), S.E, 
Punch in 1859 spoke of ‘ the author’s paradise ' slb' a, 
place where there are no printers' dev'ils ’,—2. In 
law. a junior counsel that, gen. without foe, does 
profcs.sional work, e.sp. the ' getting-up ’ of cases, for 
another; from ca. 1850; m C. 20 considered as 
S.E.—3. Hence, a person doing back work (often 
highly intelligent and specialised work) for another ; 
from ca. 1880 ; coll.; after ca, 1905, S.E. ‘ I’m a 
devil ... 1 give plot.s and incidents to popular 
authors, sir, write jioctrv for them, drop in situa¬ 
tions, jokes, work up their rougli material,’ G. R. 
Sims, 1889.—4. A (tirework) cracker ; from ca. 
1740; coll, till ca. 1800, when it > S.E. Hence, 
jierhaps, the C. 19-20 coll, sense, a piece of firewood, 
esp. kindling, soaked in resin.—5. A grilled chop or 
stc-ak seasoned with musUrd and occ. with cayenne : 
late C. 18-20; coll, soon S.E. Grose, 2nd ed., 
dclines it as a broiled turkey-gizzard duly seasoned 
and adds, ‘From being hot in the mouth’. Cf. 
attorney. —6, Gin seasoned with chillic.s ; Hcensed 
victuallers and then public-house in gen. ; from ca. 
1820. G. Smeaton, Doings in London, 1828.—7. 
(Fighting) spirit, great energv, a temper notable if 
aroused : coll. : from ca. 1820.—8. A sandstorm, 
esp. a sand spout : military (India and Egypt ; by 
1890, South Africa); from ca. 1830. In C. 20, S.E. 

■—9. Among sailors, anv scam diihcult to caulk : 
(? C. 18,) C. 19-20.— 10 .' SiH^ devil himself. 

devil, v. To act as ‘ devil ’ to a lawyer ; from ca. 
I860.--2. To do hack work: from ca. 1880. In 
C. 20, both senses are S.E. See devil, n., 2 and 3. 

devil, a or the, follow ed by of a(n). An intensive 
of no very precise meaning : coll. ; from ca. 1750. 
Esp. in a, the devil of a mess, row, man, woman. 
Michael Scott, 1836, ‘ A devil of a good fight he 
made of it.'—2. Also, the devil (without of) is used 
intensively as a negative, as in ‘ The devil a thing 
was there in sight, not even a small white speck of a 
sail,’ Michael Scott in The Midge. 

devil, American. A piercing steam whistle em¬ 
ployed as a summons : workmen’s, ca. 1806-1910. 
The Manchester Guardian, Sept. 24, 1872. 
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devil, go to the. To fall into min : late C. 18-20 ; 
but the imprecation go to the. devil ! dates from C. 14. 
devil, hold a light or candle to the. See candle, 
devil!, how or what or when or where or who the. 
An exclamation indicative of annoyance, wonder, 
etc. : the second, from M.E. and ex i’r. qae diable / ; 
the others C. 17-20 : coll. The first o(!cnrs in Pope, 
the second in Garrick, the fifth in Mrs. Cowley. 

devil, little or young. A coll, term of address, 
playful or exasperated : C. 17-20. 

devil, the. See devil, a.—devil, young. See 
devU, little. 

devil, play the. To do ^^n'at harm ; v.t., with. 
Coll, from ca. 1810 ; carlif r, fS-E. Egan, 1821, 

‘ The passions . . . are far from evil, | But if not 
Hell confined they play the devil.’ 

devil a bit says I^nch, the. A firm though 
jocular negativ’e : ca. 18.')0-1‘J10 ; coll. (Without 
sags Punch : from ca. 1700.) 

devil among the tailors, the. (Gen. preceded by 
there 8.) A row, di.stiirbance, afoot: late C. 18-20, 
ob. ; ooll. Pcrhaj)s ex a tailors’ riot at the per¬ 
formance of The Tudors : a Tragedy for Warm 
Weather. Cf. curtindter time, q.v. 

devil (and all) to pay, the. V’ery unplea.sant con¬ 
sequences to face: C. ir>-20 ; coll. Swift in his 
Journal to Stella, ‘ Supposed,’ says the S.0.1>., ‘ to 
refer to bargains made by wizards, etc., with Satan, 
and the inevitable payment in the end.’ 

devil and baker. A (/. 20 coll, allusion to the 
proverbial pidl or haul deni, pull baker!, said of a 
contest of varying fortunes, (', 17-20. 

devil and niuepence go with (her, etc.)!, the. A 
somi-yiroverbial coll. : C. 18. T. Brown (— 1704), 
‘That’s money and com])any.’ (Ai)person.) In 
C. 19-20 (ob.), with sixpence for niuepence. 
devil and Tommy, Sec Tommy, hell and, 
devil and you’U see his boms or tail, talk of the. 
Applied to a person <ha(, being 8}K)ken of, unex¬ 
pectedly appears : coll, provcrl'ial, C. 17-20. 

devil beats or is beating his wife with a shoulder of 
mutton, the. ‘It ruin.s whilst the sun shine.s,’ 
Grose, .‘Ird ed.: semi-proverbial coll.: late C. 18- 
mid. 19. 

devil by the tail, pull the. To go rapidly to min ; 
to take an undue risk ; to be at one s last shift. 
Coll.; from ca. I7r>0. 

devil-catcher or -driver. A parson : late C. 18- 
carly 19. Grose, 1st ed. Sec al.so devil-dodger. 

Devil Dick. Richard Porson, the scholar (d. 
1808) : very combative, (Dawson.) 

devil-dodger. A clergyman, csp. if a ranter : 
late C. 18-20. Lackington, 1791.—2. (Cf. holy 
Joe.) A very religious j^erson : niid-C. 19 2(». 
‘ Ducango An'glicus.’— ‘.i. Also, a iK-rson that goes 
somel imes to church, sometimes to cliapel (— I860); 
ob. H., 2nd ed. Variants of sense 1 : deni- 
catcher (rare), -driver or -pitcher, and -scolder, all 
slightly ob. Cf. snub-devd. 

devil doubt you, the. (Often with addition of / 
dorit : which explains it.) A proletarian c.p. of 
late C. 19-early 20, Ware. 

devil-drawer. A sorry painter; ca. 1690-1830: 
coll. B.E. ; Grose. 

devil go with you and ninepence or sixpence. See 
devil and ninepence. 

devil himself, the. A streak of blue thread in the 
sails of naval ships : mid-C. 18-earIy 19 nautical. 
Grose, Ist ed. 

devil is blind, when the. Never ; most improb¬ 
ably. Coll,: mid-C. 17-20; ob. blue moon. 


devil-may-care. Reckless; spiritedly free and 
easy, with connotation of real or as.suincd happiness. 
? before Dickens in 1837 : coll.; in C. 20, S.E. 

devil may dance in his pocket, the. He is penni¬ 
less : C. 15-oaily 19 coll. Because there is no coin 
W'ith a cross on it: no coin whatsoever. 

devil-on-the-COals. A small, very quickly baked 
damf>er : from ca. 1860: Austraiiari rural coll.: 
>, ea. 1900, S.E. The Rev. A. Polehampton, 
Katigr^roo Land, 1862 (Morris), 
devil-pitcher, -scolder. So(' devil-dodger, 
devil take . . . ! Followed by me, him, etc. 
Variants take lire fetch, fly away irith, send, snatch. 
Exclamations of impatience, anger. Coll.: C. 16- 
20 ; earlier in other forms, 
devil to pay. See devil (and all) to pay, the. 
devil to pay and no pitch hot, the. S<'e pay and ... 
devil’s (occ. the old gentleman’s) bed-post{s) or 
four-poster. At cards, the four of clubs, h*‘ld to be 
unlucky : coll. ; from ca. 1835. Captain C3iamicr, 
The Arethnsa, 18.37. Cf. : 

devil’s bedstead, the. The Hiirleenth card of the 
suit led ; whist players'coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

devil's bones, teeth. C. 17-2(h C. l!>: coll.: du e. 
Ethcrt‘g(“, 1()<)4, ‘ 1 do not inulcrstaiid dice . . . 
hang the* devil s bones ' ’ Cf. : 

devil’s books, the. Pla\ mg cards : C. 18 20, ob. ; 
coll, tdl ca, 1810, when it S.J'. Swift, 1729, 
‘Cards are the devirs own invcmtion, for which 
rc^ason, time out of mind, they arc and have’ Ikhui 
called the devil’s books,’ Also, ca. 16-10-1720, tin 
devil's prayer-book, likewise coll. (( ollirison.) 

*devil’s claw(s). Tlu' broad arrow' on conviet.s 
unitorms : c. : from ca. 1850 ; ob.—^2. ‘ A splil 
hook to catch a link of c ham cable ’ : nautical coll 
verging on j.: inid-C. 1!> 20. Bowen.—3. A cable- 
stopper on a sailing ship : id. : iil. Ibid. 

devil’s colours or livery. Black and yellow : coll : 
mid-C. 19-20, ob. 

devil’s daughter. A.shrew.* coll.: mid-C. 18 20; 
from ca. 1820. mainly dial. Grose*. 3rd ed., ‘ It is 
said of one who has a termagant for hi.s wife*, that lu* 
has married tlic Devil’s daughter, and lives with the 
old folks.’ 

devil’s daughter’s portion. A mid-C. 18 e arly 19 
c.p. applied^—on nccoiml of their impositions on 
sailors and traveller-; -to Deal, Dov(‘r, and Har¬ 
wich ; Hehmet ami the Brill. Gro.se, l.--t ('d. (q.v.). 

devil’s delight, kick up the. To make a dm. a di.s- 
turbanee : from ea. 1850; in C. 20, loll. Whyte- 
Melville in denefal Bounce. 

devil’s dinner-hour, the. Midnight: artisans'. 
late C. 19-20 ; ob. Ware, ‘ In reference to working 
late.' 

devil’s dozen. Thirteen: coll.; ea, 1600-1850, 
From the number of witches supposed to attend a 
witches sabbath. Cf. baker a (q.v.), printers' and 
long dozen. 

devil’s dust. Shoddy, which is made from old 
cloth shredded hy the devil, a disint<‘grating 
machine; (— 1840, when Carlyle uses it); coll, 
recognised as S.E. by 1860. Ropuhuised by a Mr. 
Ferrand in the House of Commons on March 4, 1842, 
when, to prove the w'orthlessness of shoddy, Ik* tore 
a piece of devil’s dust into shreds.—2. Gimpxjwder : 
military; from ca. 1870; ob. Hawley Smart in 
Hard Lines, 1883. 

devil’s guts, the. A surveyor’s chain : niid- 
C. 17-earIy 19 ; rural. Ray, 1678 ; Grose, Ist ed., 
‘ So called by farmers, who do not like that their 
laud should be measured by their landlords.’ 
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devil^s horns off, enough wind to blow the. A 

very strong wind : nautical; mid-C. 19-20. Bau¬ 
mann. 

devil’s in Ireland !, as sure as the. A coll. assc ver- 
at ion (—• J82.‘l) ; ob. ‘Jon 

Devil’s Later Issue. 8eo Dear Little Innocents, 
devil’s livery. See devil’s colours, 
devil’s luck and my oym (too), the. No luck at all: 
lower and middle claHscs' coll. : late C. 19-20. 
Ware. Cf. devil's own luck, q.v. 

devil’s own, adj. Itcvilish ; very difiicult or 
troublesome or unregenerale, as e.g. in devil's own 
dance or business. Coll. : C. 19-20. 

Devil’s Own, the. (Abbr. The Devil's Own Con- 
naut/ht Hoys.) The 88th Foot : military : from ca. 
1810. The name is 8 up|> 08 ed to have been given by 
General Pieton in the Peninsular War, iihen the 
88th were devils in battle*—and in billet.—2. (Only 
ns the Devil's Own.) The Inns of Court Volunteers : 
bestowed by G»*orge III in 1809 (F, k Gibbons). 
Ex the iK*rsonnel (sec devil, n., 2). Mark Lemon, in 
his Jest Hook, IHtil, gives a fanciful etyrnfilogy : 

. . lawyers always went through thick and thin." 
Cf. Devil's Royals, (j.v. 

devil’s own boy. A young blackguard ; a notable 
' imp of the (h'vil ’ : coll.; C. 19 ob. 

devil’s own luck. Extremely bad, more gen. ex¬ 
tremely gooil, fortune : (k 19 20 ; coll, 
devii’s own ship. A pirate : coll.; C. 19. 
devil’s paternoster, say the. To grumble : C. 17- 
18; coll. Terence in English, 1014. 

devil's picture-gallery, the. A jiaek of eard.'^: 
coll. : late (k 19-29 ; ob. ('(dlinson, 

devil's playthings, the. Playing curd.s : C. 19 -29, 
ob. ; coll. cf. devil's books, q.v. 
devil’s prayer-book, the. See devil’s books. 
Devil's Royals, the. The both Foot, trom 1881 
the Itoyal A\ e.st Kent Regiment : military : 1809, 
when at \'inuera, ‘they (diargecl a Fn'iieh column 
cif live regiments with seven guns and routed it 
F. cV Gibbons. 

devil’s smiles, .\pril weather: alternations of 
mnshiiK* ami shower : C'. 19-20, ob, ; coll. 

devil's tattoo. An impatient or vacant drum¬ 
ming on, e.g. the table, with one's lingers, with one s 
fe.et on the lioor. Coll.; after ca. 18‘.t5, !S.E. 
Scott, Lylton, I’haekeray. 

devil’s teeth. Lice: coll. (— 1800); oh. H., 
2nd cd. Ci. devil's bones. 

Devil’s Wood. Lelville Wood, ‘ the scene of 
terrilic lighting in the Hattie of the Somme ' : 
military ; (later) 1910. F. k Gihhons. 

devihsh, adv. Much, \ ery : from early C. 17 : 
coll.: in (J. 19-20 almost S.E. Grose cleverly 
satirises its use. Orig. it had the force of the C. 20 
hellish (adv.). 

devils, blue. Sec blue devils, 
deviltry. A coll, form of deii/n/ : not gen. among 
the educated. From ca. 1850 in England, in- 
tlui'nced hy U.S. ; orig. and, except in facetious use, 
still mainly dial. 

devor. A plum cake : Charterhouse, from ca. 
1875. Ex the \j. 

devotional habits. Applied to a hoi>e eager, or 
apt, to go on his knees ; the stables (— 1800); ob. 
H.. 2nd ed. 

devy. See deevie, 

dew. Whiskey ; ooii, punch: Anglo-Irish: 
1840, I.<^*vor (E.L.I).). Abbr, of mountain-dew, 
whiskey. 

dew-beaters. Pedestrians out before the dew has 


gone: coll.: mid-C. 17 19. Hackett’s Life of 
Williams. —Whence, 2, the feet: c. : lato C. 18- 
20, ob. Grose, Ist ed.; tScott.—3. In C. 19 c. and 
(?) low: boots, shoes. Variants: dew-dusters, 
-treaders : mid-C. 19-20 (ob.) : Baumann. 

dew-bit. A snack before- breakfast: mid-C. 19- 
20; ob. ; coil. (.ji. dew-dr 'mk, c\.\. 
dew-clap. Incorrect for dewlap : C. 16. O.E.I). 

dew-drink. A drink iKifore breakfast, as to farm 
lal)Our(‘r8 before they begin a non-union day’s 
harvesting. Coll.: mid-C. 19-20. Like dew-bit, 
more gen. and early in dial. H., 3rd ed. 

dew on, (have) got a. (To be) sweating : miners’ : 
C. 20. The Daily Herald, Aug. 11, 1936. 

dew o’ Ben Nevis. Whiskey : taverns’ : C. 20. 
Ex a Hjx?cilie wliiskey. (Ware.) 
dewce. Sec deuce. 

dewitted, be. To lx* murdered by the mob, as 
were the brother.s Le Witt, Lutch state.smen, in 
1672 : from ca. 1685 ; coll, till ca. 1720, then S.E. 
Cf. lynch. 

■’‘dews. See deuce, 2. Esp. in dews wins, two¬ 
pence.—dewse. See deuce, 1. 

*dewse-a-vyle. Cf. dcuseavdle and see daisyville. 
*dewskitch. A thrashing, esp. a sound one: 
(— 1S51, ob.) va^grants' c., and low s. 

dexter. {On tlie, lx‘longing to the) right: 
facetiously coll, ex heraldry. From ca. 1870; in 
C. 20, rare in England, very gen. in U.S,, esp. in 
s[)ort (e.g. baseball), Atkin in House Scraps (a 
humorous ballad of the Stock Exchange), 1887 : 
‘Ills “dexter ogle ’ has a mouse ; j His conk's 
devoid of bark.’ 
dhirzi. See derzy. 

dhobi, dhoby ; sometimes anglici.sed as dobie, 
dobey, dobee. A native washerman : An^lo- 
Indian coll.: C. 19-29. Ex Hindi dhob, washing. 
Among C. *20 Regular Army soldiers as among post- 
1840 Europeans resident in India, occ. loosely of any 
washerman or -woman. (Not to lx* confused with 
dhoti, the Hindu loin-eloth.)—2. Hence as v.i. and 
v.t., gen. in lorni dobe 3 rmg (vbl.n.). clothes-washing : 
nautK'al : mid-C. 19 20. Bowen. 

dhobi wallah. A variant, late C. 19-20, of sense 1 
of thi* preceding. 

dhoop. liK'orrect for doob (an Indian grass): 
C. 19-‘20. O.E.I). 

diagram. (Facetious or) sol. for: diaphragm. 
C. 19 20. 

dial. The face : low : from ca. 1830. Orig. dial- 
plate : Lex. Hal., IHW. {Cf. frontispiece, vs\). clock.) 
Variant, dial-ptcce. —2. In c., a thief or a convict 
hailing from Seven Dials, (now part of W.C.l), 
London : ca. 1840-90. 

dial, turn the hands on the. To disfigure a per¬ 
son s face : ca. 1830-1910 ; low. 

dial-piece, -plate. Sec dial, 1.—alter one’s dial- 
plate. To disfigure his face : 1811. 

dialectal (of dialect) and dialectical (of dialectics) 
arc, C. 19-20, often confused. 

[Dialogues verging on c.pp. : see note at 
Chants,] 

Dials, the. The Seven Dials district, noted in 
C. 18-19 for leing ‘ lousy ’ with low criminals : 
coll.: C. 19-20. Baumann. (Between Charing 
Cross and Oxford Street.) 

diametarily. Incorrect for diameirally. O.E.D. 
Diamond Coates. See Romeo, 
diamond-cracking. Work in a coal mine : C. 19- 
20 ; cf. black diamonds. —2. In Australian c., from 
ca. 1870: stone-breaking. 
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Diamond Dinks, Square Dii^ Triangle Dinks, 

the. The 2nd, Ist, 3rd Battalion of the New Zea¬ 
land Rifle Brigade : N.Z. military in G,W. The 
4th is the Arse-Ups, q.v. Ex the shapes of the 
shoulder- patches. 

dibble. In C. 17, a moustache (?).—2. The 
membrum virile: low coll. ; C. 19-20. Ex the 
gardening instrument.—3. An affectionate form 
of devil: C. 19-20 ; affected by lovers. 

dibble-dabble. An irregular splashing; noisy 
violence ; rubbish: mid-C. 10-20: coll, till 
C. 19, then dial. By reduplication of dabble. 
O.E.D. 

dib(b)S. Money: from ca. 1810. H. & J, Smith, 
1812 (O.E.D.). Prob. ex dibstones, a children’s 
game played with sheep’s knuckle-bones or with 
rounded pebbles.—2. A pool of water : nautical 
coll. : mid-C. 19-20. Bowen. Ex Scottish dib. —• 
3. Fists; esp. tise one's dibs : C. 20. (George 
Ingram, Stir, 19.33.) Cf. origin of sense 1. 

*dice. The names of false dice are orig. c. and 
few > 8. The terms, q.v, separately, are : bristles, 
cinques, demies, deuces, direct contraries, fulhams, 
gord{e)s, graniers, langrets, sices, and trays or treys. 
See also such terms as bar(re)d, Cater, flat, long, 
ventage. 

dice, box the. To carry a point by trickery : 
legal; from ca. 1850. 

dichrotal, dichrotism. Incorrect for dicrotaJ, 
dicrotism : from mid-18()0’s. O.E.D. 

Dick. A man ; lad, fellow. As in Tom, Dick 
and Harry (see Words !, pp. 70-1): late C. 10-20. 
Ex Richard. (Coll, rather than s.) 

dick. A dictionary; hence, line words: from 
1860 in U.S., and in Britain from ca. 1870. H., 6th 
ed. Cf. Richard {Snary).—^1. An atiidavit : re¬ 
corded in 1861 (Dutton Cook, in Paul Fosters 
Daughter). See dick, up to. —3. A riding whip : 
from ca. 1860 ; H., 3rd ed. ? etymology.—4. The 
membrum virile: military, from ca. 1800. In 
1916 -f-, though ob., D.S.O. facetiously — dick shot 
off. Perhaps suggested by either derrick or, less 
prob., creamstick. 

'^dick, v.t. and i. To look, peer ; watch : North 
County c. : from ca, 1850. H., 3rd ed. Ex 

Romany : cf. dekko. 

Dick, clever. A smart, esp. a too smart fellow : 
lower classes’ coll .(— 1923). Manchon. 

♦dick in the green. Inferior; weak : c. : ca. 
1805-1900. V'afix. Cf. dickey, adj. 

Dick, in the days or reign of Queen. Never : coll.: 
from ea. 1660 ; ob. (Cf. devil is blind, when the ; 
blue moon; month of Sundays,) Grose, 3rd ed,, 
however, mentions that that happened in the reign of 
Queen Dick was applied to ‘ any ab.surd old story ’; 
cf. Dick's hatband, q.v. 

dick, money for. Money for nothing : military 
(- 1914). E. & Gibbons. 

dick, swallow the. To use long words ; esp. to 
use them without knowledge of their meaning. 
Coll. ; from ca. 1870. See dick, n., 1. 

dick, take one’s. To take an oath : from ca. 
1861. See dick, n., 2. 

dick, up to. Artful, knowdngly wide-awake; 
also, up to the mark, excellent : from ca. 1870. 
J. Greenwood, Under the Blue Blanket: ‘ Aint that 
up to dick, my biffin ? ’ As in the preceding 
term, dick abbr. declaration : cf, davy for affidavit 
(W.). 

dick shot off. See dick, 4. 

dicked in the nob. Silly; insane : low: ca. 


DICK(E)Y SCRUB 

1820-60. Egan’s Grose. Perhaps ex queer as 
Dick's hatband. 
dicken ! See dickin I 

dickens (also dicldns, C. 17-18 ; dickings, C. 19 ; 
dickons, C. 18-19, O.E.D.), the, rarely a. The devil, 
the deuce, esp. in exclamations : late C. 16-20 ; 
perhaps coll, Shakespeare, Urquhart, Gay, Foote, 
Sims; C. Haddon Chambers, ‘ What the dickens 
could I do ? ’ In origin a euphemistic evasion for 
devil; either an attrition from devilkin (S.O.D.) or 
ex Dicken or Dickon (W.). Cf. dickin I, q.v. 

dicker. A dictionary: C. 20. By the 

‘ Oxford-er ’. Cf. dick, 1. 

Dick(e)y. The second mate: nautical: mid- 
C. 19-20. Bowen. See sense 6 of: 

'^‘dickey, dicky. A worn-out shirt: ca. 1780- 
1800; c. or low. G. Parker. H.’s extremely 
ingenious tommy (ex Gr. to/xtj) perversely changed 
to dicky won’t quite do.—2. Hence (—1811) a 
sham, i.e. a detachable, shirt-front : low > respect¬ 
able 8. > coll., by 1900 > S.E. Lex. Bal. —3, A 
woman’s under petticoat (— 1811): coll.; t—*• 
A donkey, if male ; late C. 18-20 ; coll., ? orig, dial, 
John Mills, 1841. Lex. Bal., ’Roll your dickey; 
drive your ass.'—5. A small bird : mostly child¬ 
ren’s coll. ; from ca. 1850. Abbr, dicky-bird. — 
6. A ship’s officer in commission, gen. as second 
dickey, second mate : nautical (— 1867).—7. A 
swell = London, ca. 1875-95. ? ex up to dick. — 

8. The membrum virile : schoolboys': from ca. 
1870. Ex dick, n., 4. —9. An aflidavit: lower 
classes': from ca. 1865. Fjxdick, (Manchon.) 

dickey, dicky, adj. In bad health, feeling very 
ill; inffirior, sorry; inseeure ; queer: from ea. 
1790; low at lirst. ISee dickey with.—2. Smart ; 
London : ca. 1876-1910. ? ex up to dick. Cf. 

dxekey, n., 7. 

dickey-, gen. dicky-bird. A small bird : coll.: 
ca. 1845. Barham (O.E.D.).—2. A harlot: from 
ca. 1820. In th(* broadside ballad, George Barnwell, 
ca. 1830. Often as naughty dick{e)y-bird --3. A 
louse : low' : from ca. 1855 ; ob.—4. Gen. m pi., a 
professional singer : from ea. 1870 ; ob. ProO. m- 
iluenced by dial, dicky-bird, a canary (E.D.D.). 

dick(e)y-diaper. A iinen-drajier: ca. 1820 -70. 
Bee. Lit., n fellow’ who sells diapers, 
dick(e)y dido. A complete fool ; an idiot : mid- 

G. 19-20 (ob.) : lower classes'. Baumann. 

Dick(e)y Dut. A shirt: rhynung s. : late C. 19- 

20. E. tV Gibbons. 

dick(e)y domus. A small ‘ bouse ’ or audience : 
theatrical: Iroiii ca. 1860 ; ob. Ex dick{c)y, a.d]., 
1, and L. domus, a house or home. 

Dick(e)y flurry. ‘A run on shore, with all its 
accompaniments ’ : nautical : late C. 19-20. 
Bowen. 8cc dickey, adj., 2. 

dick(e)y flutter. A bet: military: C. 20. 
F. & Gibbons. SSco dickey, adj,, 1. 

dick(e)y lagger. A bird-catcher ; from ca. 1870 ; 
low. Ex h/g, to seize. 

dick(e)y leave. Absence without leave : military 
(— 1914), E. & Gibbons. Ex dickey, adj,, 1. 

dick(e)y run. A naval variant of dick{e)y flurry, 
q.v. : same period. Ikiweii. 

Dick(e)y Sam. A native, occ. an inhabitant, of 
Liverpool : from ca, 1860 ; coll. c.\ Lancashire dial. 

H. . 3rd ed., 1864 ; The Athenmum, Sept. 10, 1870, 

‘ We cannot even guess why a Liverpool man is 
called a Dickey Sam.’ 

Diok(e)y Scrab. A variant of the nickname 
Ueigh-Ho, q.v. 
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diok(e)y with, all. (Rare, except in dial., in the 
absolute use exemplified in Thackeray, 1837, 
‘Sam . . . said it was all dicky.’) Queer; gone 
wrong, upset, ruined; ‘all up with’. From ca. 
171)0. Grose, 3rd ed. Voo\ey in Hamlet Travestied, 
1811 : ‘0, Hamlet ! ’tis all dickey with us both.’ 
Moore ; Barham. Origin ? 

dickin, dicken I ‘ A term signifying disgust or 
disbelief,’ C. J. Dennis ; Australian : C. 20. Some- 
timcH dickin on /, stop that, it’s too much to believe, 
it’s disgusting. Ex the dickens ! 
dickings, dickins, dickons. See dickens. 

Dick’s hatband. A makeshift : jirolctarian and 
provincial : C. 19-20 ; ob. Ware. Ex : 

Dick’s hatband, as ... as. Any such adj. as 
queer relates the second as. An intensive tag of 
chameleonic sense and problematic origin, mid- 
C. lS-<‘arly 19 ; surviving m dial., as in the Cheshire 
‘ All ray eye and Dick’s hatband.’ Grose, 2nd ed ; 
Southey. (ApyxT.son.) In C. 19, oee. as queer as 
Deck's hathaiid, that went nine times round and 
wfuddn t meet. 

dicksee. Se<* dixie. 

dicky. See dickey, n. and adj., all sen.ses. 
dictionary, up to. learned: coll.: C. 19. 
did, does (or do) omitU*d ; see ‘ lYesent inlimtive 
—2. Occ., in sol. sjx*ech, did is in.serted tauto¬ 
logically before ought ; C. 19-20. E.g., Dorothy 

Sayers, Have IJts Carcase, 1932, ‘ 1 did ought to have 
spoke up at the time.’- -3. (did.) Done: sol.: 
C. 19-20. Esp. in C. 20 jocular c.p., (it) ran t be did, 
which is very ob. 

diddeys. A C. is variant (Grose, 2nd ed.) of: 
diddles. The j*aj)s ; low ; from ca. 1780. 
Gro.se, 2nd ed. (as above). A corruptum of titties. 

diddle. Gin : from ca. 1720 ; in C. 19, low, but 
ong. c. Grose, 1st ed.; Muyhew in Hared with 
Cold. Drob. ex tipple. —2. The sound of a fiddle : 
C. 19-20 (ob.). low coll. O.E.D.—3. A swindle: 
low ; from ca. 1810, ex the v. Punch, Scj)t, o, 1885, 
‘It’s all a diddle.’ Kx v., 1.—4. Among school¬ 
boys, the ]H*nis : from ca. 1870. ? an arbitrary 

variation on piddle. 

diddle, V. To swindle; ‘do’; ‘ do fori.e, ruin 
or kill : from ca. 1803 (S.O.D. recording at 1806). 
Moore; Scott, ‘And Jack is diddled, said the 
baronet.' Ex Jeremy Didiiler in Kenney's Paising 
the H'i/iJ, 18(13. -2. To trifle time away (v.i.) : 
from ca. 1827, ob. ; coll.—3. To shake (v.t.): 
coll., y)crhay)s ong. dial. : late C. 18-20, ob, as coll. 
—4. Hence, to co))ulate with: low coll, or e. ; 
G. 19 20. -5. To toddle : rare (— 1923). Man- 
chon. 

’'dlddle-COVe. A publican: c. (— 1858). Ex 
diddle, gin. 

diddle-daddle. Nonsense ; etiiff and nonsense : 
coll. ; from ca. 1770. 

diddler. A sly cheat, a mean swindler ; a very 
artful dodger ; occ., a constant borrower. Coll. ; 
from ca. 1800. Cf. Jeremy Diddler : prob, ex dial. 
duddle, to trick (W.). 

diddling. Sly, petty cheating or meanly sharp 
practice ; chronic borrowing. Coll. ; from ca. 1810. 
Ex th(‘ V., 1. 

diddlum, adj. Dishonest; illicitly manipulated : 
low, esp. grafters’ : C. 20. Philip Allingham, 
Cheap jack, 1934, ‘ “ It’s these ruddy didcilum 
machines wot's done it,” ho said.’ I.e. diddle 
'em. 

diddlum buck. The game of crow n and anchor : 
military : from ca. 1880. (F. d: Gibbons.) 


diddly-pout. The pudendum muliebre: low ; 
from ca. 1860. ? rhyming s. on spout. 

diddums I Did you (or did he, etc.) then ! : 
nursery coll., in consoling a child : late C. 19-20. 
Manchon. And see esp. Norah March’s excellent 
article entitled ‘Away with all the ‘‘Diddums ” 
Jargon ’ in 7'he Evening Standard, May 28, 1934. 
By jierversion of did you (or he.). 
diddy. Sec diddles.—diden. See did’n. 
*didek(e)i. Agj^isy; c. : c. 20. (Jeorge Orwell, 
Down and Out in Paris and London, 1933. Ex 
Romany didakeis, half-bred gypsies (Smart & Crof- 
ton). 

did’n ; diden. Didn't : sol. : C. 19 (? earlier)-20. 
7'ime and Tide, Nov. 24, 1934, ‘ Ran right into the 
back of ’er, diden ’e ? ’ 

dido. Rum: military (mostly Regular Army): 
C. 20. B. & P. Perhap.s ex didoes . . cpv. 

dido, cut a. A naval variant (C. 20) of the next. 
F. &. Gibbons. 

didoes, cut up (occ. one’s). To play pranks: 
ong. (from ca. 1830) U.S. ; anglici.sed in the ISbO’s ; 
slightly ob. H., 1st ed. Etymology?. 

didyer. Did you : sol. : G. 19-20. Via did per, 
die. (Gen. pi.) A last dying speech ; a criminal 
trial on a capital charge : low : ca. 1860-70. H., 

1st ed.— 2. See die of it. 

die by the hedge. (Or hyphenated.) Inferior 
meat : provincial coll. (? orig. dial.); C. 19-20, ob. 
die dunghill. See dunghill, die. 

Die(-)Hards, the. The 57th Regiment of Yoo't, 
now the Middlesex Jtegiment (British Army): mili¬ 
tary, from 1811. Suppo.sed to arise ex the colonel’s 
w’ord.s at bloody Albm'rn, ‘ Die hard, my men, die 
hard.’ F. & 11. ; F. (V Gib]>ons. 

die in a devil’s or a horse’s nightcap ; one’s shoes 
(laur boots) ; like a dog ; on a fish-day. To be 
hanged : coll. All four were current m late C. 17- 
18; the first and second survived in early C. 19. 
The second, with boots and owing to U.S. influence, 
has siuee ca. 1895 meant, to die in haruess, at work. 

die like a rat. To be poisoned to death : C. 17- 
18; coll. In C. 19-20, S.E. and of a blunted 
signific’ation. Like the preceding set of phrases, it 
IS in B.E. 

die (of it), make a. To die: coll.: C. 17-20; 
ob. Gotgrave. 1011. 

died of wounds. A military c.p. of the G.W. = 
hanging on the barbed inre and up in Sellie's room. 

Diet of 'Worms, be or have gone to the. To be 
dead and buried ; ca. 171t»-^1820. Addison, Grose. 
(Cf. Boi-his-bone.) When Luther attended the Diet 
at Worms in 1521, many thought that he would 
meet the fate of Huss. 

Dieu et mon droit (pronounced dright), F**k 
you. Jack, I’m all right. An occ. variant (-1914- 
15) of f**k you. Jack, Pm all right, q.v. 

diff. A diff’en nee, esp. in ‘ That’s the diflf ’ : 
coll., orig. Stock Exchange : from ca. 1870. Ware, 
‘ There is a great diff btdw’ceii a dona [a woman] and 
a mush. You can shut up a mush (umbrella) some¬ 
times.’ 

different. Special, unusual, recherche: (1912, 
Canfield) >, by 1936, coll. O.E.D. (Sup.). 

different, adv. Differently : from ca. 1840, sol.; 
earlier S.E. Kingsley (in dialogue). 

different ships, different long-splices. A coll, 
nautical variation, mid-C. 19-20, of the landsman's 
different countries, different customs. Bowen. 

differential. A coll, (now almost S.E.) abbr. of 
differential gear{ing) ; from ca. 1910. 
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diflfs. Monetary difficulties: theatrical: from 
ca. 1870; ob. Ware. Contrast ofijQT, q.v. 

dig. In boxing, a straight left-hander delivered 
under the opponent’s guard : from ca. 1816 ; used 
by Tom Moore in Tom Grib's Memorial, 1819. 
(As = any sharp poke, S.E.) Cf. such terms as 
auctioneer, biff, corker, floorer, nobbier, topper .—2. 
A(n intensive) period of study; school coll. 
(— 1887); slightly ob. Baumann, ‘ He had a dig 
at his Caesar er hat seinen Cdsar geochst.' Cf. dig 
away. —3. Dignity : ‘ elegant ’ lower middle- 

class ; from ca. 1890. l^ob. ex infra dig, q.v. 
Ware.—i. Abbr. digger, 2, but not heard before 
1915. 

dig, V. To live, lodge : from ca. 1900. Ex 
diggings, q.v. 

dig, on. On one's dignity : schoolboys’ (— 1909). 
Ware. Cf. infra dig. 

dig a day under the skin. To shave every second 
day : from ca. 1870 ; ob. 

dig about, give (a person) a. To mock or chaff: 
lower classes'(— 1923). Manchon. 

dig away, V.i. To study hard : school coll. 
(— 1887); slightly ob. Baumann. Cf. dig out. 2, 
q.v. 

dig in the grave. A shave ; military rhyming s.; 
C. 20. F. & Gibbons. As v. : gen. rhyming s.: 
from ca. 1880. Everyman, March 20, 1931.—2. 
The spade in Crown and Anchor : military rhyming 
8. : from ca. 1910. B. & P. 

dig (oneself) in. To secure one’s position : coll.: 
from 1915. Ex trench-warfare. 

dig (a fierson) out. Esp. dig me out, call for me, 

‘ tear me from lazy loating in the house ’ : Society ; 
ca. 1800-1910. Ware. Cf. diggings. 

Digby duck. ■ (Gen. pi.) A dried herring: Nova 
Scotian and nautical: late C. 19-20. Bowen, 
Prob, on Bombay duck, q.v. 

dig up. To look for, to ol)tain, both with con¬ 
notation of bffort and/or ditliculty : U.S. (late 
C. 19) ca, 1910, anglicised. Ex mining.—2. To 
depart, make off: low : late C. 19-20. Manchon. 
—3. To tidy up (v.i.): military : C. 20. F. & Gib¬ 
bons.—f. To work hard : nautical: late C. 19-20. 
Bo wen. Cf. dig away, q.v. 

dig out after. To try hard to get (something) : 
lower clas.se.s’(— 1923). Manchon. 

digger. The guard-room: military (—-1909); 
slightly ob. W^aro, ‘ Short for “ Damned guard¬ 
room.” '—2. A common form of addre.ss—orig. on 
the gold fields—in Austraha and New Zealand since 
ca. 1865, and esp. common in G.W^. -f-. (Rarely 
applied to w'omcn, except jocularly.)—3. In 1915- 
17, a self-name of the Australian soldier and the 
New Zealand soldier. Prob. revived, ex .sense 2, by 
those who ‘ shovelled Gallipoli into sandbags for 
this sense appears to have arisen after April 25, 1915 
(Anzac Day). Beyond the tw'o relevant Forces, 
how'ever, only (late 1915 -F) the Australian soldier 
was thus named. B. & P. (In post-War Australia 
and New Zealand, Digger is the official name for a 
man that served in the VV^ar. Cf. dad, 2.) Cf. 
Aussie and dinkum, n.—i. See the next two 
entries. 

digger, up the. ‘ Up the line ’; in the trenches : 
military : G.W. F. & Gibbons. Prob. up the jigger 
(where jigger = gadget or thingummy) influenced 
by diggings. 

diggers. Spurs : late C. 18-20, ob. Grose, 1788. 
Cf. persuaders. —2. In cards, the spades suit; from 
ca. 1840. Cf. diggiims and big digger. —3. The 


finger-nails : low: from ca. 1850 : more gen. in 
U.S. than in the British Empire. 

diggers* delight. A wide-brimmed hat made of 
felt: from ca. 1880 ; ob. 

digging, n. Kneeling down to pray in dormitory 
at night: Shrewsbury School: from ca. 1880. 
Desmond Coke, The Bending of a Twig, 1900. 

diggings. Quarters, lodgings, apartment : coll.; 
orig. U.S. (1838), anglicised in late 1850’s. (In 
S.E., diggings, gold-fields, and digger, a miner, date 
from the 1530’s.) H., 1st od. ; Clark Russell, 1884, 
‘ You may see his diggings from your daughter’s 
bedroom window, sir.’ 

diggums. A gardener: provincial coll, or s. : 
C. 19-20.—2. In cards (cf. diggers), the suit of 
spades : from ca. 1840. 

diggy. ‘ Inclined to give sly digs ’: coll.: C. 20. 
O.E.I). (Sup.). 

digital. A linger : facetiously and pedantically 
coll.; from early V^ictorian days. 

dignity men. (Extremely rare in singular.) 
‘ The higher ranks and ratings of coloun'd seamen ’ : 
nautical: lute C. 19-20. Bowen. Ex the dignity 
of brief office. 

digs. Abbr. diggings, q.v.: from ca. 1890. Ex 
Australian ; common in theatrical s. before becom¬ 
ing gen.—2. leavers : Shrewsbury School : from 
ca. 1880. Desmond (’okc, as at digging, q.v. 
diject. Incorrect for deyVd. G.E.D. 
dike, dyke. A w.-c. : (low) coll. ; mid-C. 19-20. 
Ex S.E. .sense, a pit, Hence, do a dike, to use the 

W'.-C. 

dikk ; dikk-dari. Worry : worried : Anglo- 
Indian coll. : from ca, 1870. E\ Hindustani ), 
vexed, worried. Vulc & Buriudl. 

dikkop, play. To try to deceive as does a plover 
(Dutch dikkop) wlien, as one apjiroaehes its nest, it 
6imulato.s a broken wing : South African coll. : 
C. 20. Glanvillc, The Diamond Seekers, 1903. 
(Pettman.) 

dilberries. Impure diqiosits alxiut tlu* anus or the 
pudend : low: (/, 19-20. Lex. Bal. C[.rlinket<t 
dilberry-bush. The hair about the jfnidcnd : 
low: inid-C. 19-20. (.-f. : 

dilberry-maker. The fundamerit: low (~ 1811); 
ob. Lex. Bal. 

dildo. An imagic substitute for the me.mhium 
virile ; a penis sucreJaneus. C. 17-20 ; orik'. coll. ; 
in C. 19-20, S.E. ‘ Hudibras ’ But ler's DiOloidi s ; 
Grose. Pcrliaps ex It. diletto, delight, hence this 
sexual siib.stituto (cf. dilJo glass, a cylindrical glass), 
perhaps cx dildo, ‘a tree or shrub of the genus 
Gereus ’ (S.O.D.). Sec Grose, P. 

dildo, V. To exchange sexual cares.ses with a 
woman: eoll.; ea. 1030-1820. Ex preceding, 
dile. Sol. for dm/, l,q.v. 
diligent like the devil’s apothecary, double. 
Affectedly diligent: coll. : mid-C. 18 early 19. 
Grose, 2nd ed. 

dilirious, dilirium. f errors for delirious, delirium. 
O.E.D. 

dill. Incorrect dilse, the Scottish form of dulse : 
mid-C. 19-20. O.E.D.—2. Distilled water ; phar¬ 
maceutical chemists’(— 1909). Ware. 

dillo-namo. An old woman : back s. (— 1869). 
H., Ist od. Later, delo nammow, q.v. 

Dilly, the. The Piccadilly Saloon : ca. 1850-60. 
Later, the Pic. —2. Piccadilly (the London Street); 
c. : C. 20. James Curtis, The Gilt Kid, 1930. 

dilly. A coach: coll.; ca. 1780-1860. ‘The 
dillies *, Grose, Ist ed., remarks, ‘ first began to run 
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in England about the year 1779,’ but (see O.E.D.) 
in Fran (!0 by 1742. Ex diligence. ‘The Derby 
dilly, carrying j Three Insides,’ Frere, 1789.—2. 
From ca. 1850 : a night cart; ob. by 1910, t 
1930. II., bill ed.—3. A duck : coll. ; from ca. 
1840, ex the cull to a duck.—4. A coll. abbr. of 
daffodilly: 1878 (S.O.D.). 

dilly, adj. Delightful: ca. 1905-25. O.E.D. 
(Sup.). Cf. divvy, 4, and dcevie. —2. Foolish ; half¬ 
witted : Australian (— 1910). C. J. Dennis. 
IVrhaps ex dippy + silly •, but more prob. ex 
Somersetshire ddly, queer, cranky (1873 : E.D.D.). 

dilly-bag. A wallet; a civilian haversack: 
Australian eoll.: from ca. 1885. In C. 20, often 
used by women for a small shopping-bag or for a 
generai-utility purse-bag. In G.VV’., the Diggers 
(ICC. employed it as a facetious variation on ditty-bag 
tor the small linen bag issued in hospitals for toiUd 
and sentiment.d oddments. Ex dilli, a basket; 
dxUi f)ree«'ded dtlly-hag by forty years. Morri.s. 

dilly-daUy. A doublniLr oi dally : orig. (? Itiehard- 
son in Ibmtda) eoll. ; .S.F. by 1800. ‘ Prob. in eoll. 

use as early as 1000,' U.E.D. -2. Also as coll. adj. 
(- 1900). ‘ t\ iire. 

dim. Idiimpnnunt, undistinguished ; colourless, 
in.'.i[)ul. (Pef.M)iis only.) Oxford I’niversity : ea. 
1927-34. Evelyn Waugh, lUrhnc and Fall, 1928, 

‘ Who's that dear, dim, drunk little man ? ’ ; J. C. 
Masterman, .4/1 (hford Ttagedy, 1933, ‘Tie- dim 
little researdi fellow with elumsy munners and no 
conversation.’ SiigL'*'^ted by suh-Jaar, q.v.---2. 
lienee, dull, .'-illy, stupid : Society : 1931 ; ob. 
k. Milne, 'I'll') Frnplc, 1931 {in seni-e : dull, 
iioring). See the (iimtation at Clashing bore. Cf. 
ojingne, (] . 

dim-mort, in is, I Ixlu-ve, a mi'-jaiiit for 

diinbff UKul. rj.v. at dunoii. 

diniback. A louse ; military : C. 20. F. A Ci’.e 
boic'. Fx Its dim-eoloured back. 

■“dimber. iTtOty, neat ; lively: Ion, jirob. orig. 
( - iOTI). e, ; t i'V IMo, except in dial. Whene*- 
the late C, 17- lo (]ierliii]»s aln ays c.) dimhvi-darnher. 
l-'ader or eaj)t.un ot ciiininals ov of trarnj/s, as in 
lleail, Ji.lO , and Ains'.M)nh .s ilookivood : diinbcr 
cove, a hand'-oine man, a gMiitlernan (a^ in ICE.) ; 
and dinibcr niori, a [iretty girl (presumably in 11.E. : 
see dim-niorth--2. Moreover, dunbvr-dainbi r lias 
become a kney adj. : C. 19-20 ; ob. ; ‘ smart, 
uctiv(', adroit. ’ (\Vare). 

dime museum. ‘ -V eommon show—j)oor piece ’ : 
tiieatrieal: 18.SJ < a. 1900. Ware, ‘From New 
York ^\hu•h ha> a ]»V'--ion for monstrosity disjilays, 
eali(-d J time .Museum^ —the dime being the eighth of 
a dollar.' 

dimensions, take. To obtain information : police 
B, : from ea.. 18.S0 ; ob. W'are. 

*dimmock. Money : e. (— 1812) >, by 1860, 
1<)W. ^'aux ; If., 2nd ed. llvncc, jlap the diininock, 
to display one's eash. Either ex dime — a tithe or 
ex dime — an Amenean eoin of 10 cents (minted ca. 
178,7). 

[din, despik' B.E., is not c.—nor ctherwEe 
eligible.! 

diu>din. Dinner; lu nci-, any meal ; food : 
nursery coll.: late C. 19-20. In a certain house I 
know, one woman inviti-s lit-r hahy to ‘ din-din 
another calls ‘ tlin-din ! ’ to her eats. 

Dinah. A favourite girl or woman ; a sweet¬ 
heart: Cockney (— 1890). Dona(/i) corrupted. 

dinahs. Fdinluirgh and Glasgow Railway or¬ 
dinary stock : Stock Exchange : from ca. 1870. 


dinarlee (or -ly) ; dinali (or -y), etc. Money: 
from ca. 1845 ; low Cockney and (orig.) Parlyaree. 
Esp. in fiantee dinarlee, [I have] no money. Mayhew 
in his magnum opus. Ex It. or Sp. (ultimately L. 
denarii) via Lingua Franca ; the gen. view. Poa- 
sibly, however, through the Gypsies ex the Arabic 
and Persian dinar (itself ultimately ex L. denarius), 
the name of various Eastern coins, 
dincum. A rare variant of dinkum. 
dine out. To go without a meal, esp. dinner: 
mid-C. 19-20; coll., ‘among the very lower 
classes ’, says H., 5th ed, Cf. go out and count thf^ 
railings, dining out, and : 

dine with Duke Humphrey. To go dinnerless (cf. 
dine out) : late C. 10-20 ; oh. Coll, till ca. 182o, 
then 8.E. In Fierce Penniless, Nasho writes : ‘ 1 
. . . retired me to Paules [*S7. Paul's], to seeke mv 
dinner with Duke Iluinfrey ’ ; iSmoIlctt ; All the 
Year Round, June 9, 1888. Prob, ex the Old St. 
Paul’s Church jmrt known as Duke Humphrey’.s 
Walk ; Humjihrey, I)uke of Gloucester, Henry IV'f 
voungest son. See esp. the O.E.D. and F. H. 
Cf.: 

dine with St. Giles and the Earl of Murray. A 

Scottish coll, variant ((k 18-20; ob.) of the pre¬ 
ceding. The Karl was buried in St. Giles’ (’hurch. W. 
*dmer. Tlie C. 20 racing c. form of deaner, q.v. 
dines !, by God s. A coll, oath of late C. lO-i'arly 
17. Perhaps exO.F.O. 

ding, v.t., to strike, ,s('erns to have a coll, savour : 
actually, however, it is either S.E. (archaic in C. 19 
20 ) or dial.—2. To ding a person is to abandon his 
acquaintance, or to quit him : ea. 1810-00, low. 
\ aiix. Ex' :—3. As to snuteh, to steal, to hide, it i.s 
C. l>v-P.t e. (Capt. Alexander Smith, A Thieves 
(iiammar, 1719), whence dinger, a thief that, to avoid 
<lctection. thro\\ s away his booty. Grose, 2 ik 1 ed.— 
4. As dang, a eu])heinisrn, mostly U.S.—5. Occ, 
confused with din, n. : mid C. lS-20. O.E.D. 

'“ding, knap the ; take ding. To receive })ro|>crty 
JII--1 stolen : c. (— 1812); j by 1870. Vaux. 

"dmg, upon the. On the prowl : c, : C. 19. Dec. 
*dmg-boy. ' A Rogue, a Hector, a Bully, 
SharjMT,' B.K, : late C. 17-18 c. Cf. ding, 3, q.v. 

ding-dong. As adj. and adv., despite F. & H., it 
has always l/een S.E.—2. In (— 1859) rliyming s., a 
song : ob. by 1910, except as theatrical. 

ding-fury. Anger : either dial, or provincial s.,— 
a (ii.serimination sometimes imjuxssible to make. 
C. 19-20 ; ol/. 

ding the tot I Run a\\a\ with the lot ! Rhym¬ 
ing s. ; from ca. 1870 ; low. 

■“ding (something) to (a jml). To convey to a 
friend .something just stolen: c. (-- 1812); f by 
1870, \'aux. 

dingable. Worthless; easily spared : c,(—1812) 
>, by 18-10, low; t by P.HR). \'aux. Ex ding, 2. 

dingbat. An olticer's servant: Australian array ; 
1914. Apjiarenily ex dingo -f- batman. B. & P.— 
2, ‘ A swab for drying decks ’ : naval: from not 
later than 1915. F. & Gibbons. Perhaps ex the 
now mainly dial. ding, to strike, dash down, move 
violently,— bat as in brickbat. 

dingbats. Eccentric ; mad, gen. slightly : Aus¬ 
tralian military : ? before 1914. Perhaps a fanci¬ 
ful adaptation of the Fr. dingot, same meaning : cf. 
dingo, almost certainly ex Fr. dingot, itself (accord¬ 
ing to Dauzat) ex dingue, dengue fever. But, prob., 
imm. ex :—2. the dingbats. Dehrium tremens : 
Australians' and Now Zealanders' : C. 20; ob. 
— 3. Hence, madness : id.: from ca. 1905 ; ob. 
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dingo. A picture, esp. a painting : Royal Mili¬ 
tary Academy : from ca. 1870; ob. Ex duufy.-- 
2. Black (colour) ; generic for Negroes : from <;a. 
1930. Miehael Harrison, llVep for Li/cidas, 1934. 
Ex dinyint.ss, Cf. dmgy Christian, q.v. 

dingo. To render dingy; from ca. 1820: coll, 
(ob.) and dial. Ex din^y. O.E.l). 

♦dinger. See ding, 3. (Grose, 1788.) 
dingers. Cups and balls: jugglers', from ea. 
1840. Ex the sound. 

dinges or dingus. What-do you-call-it; what's- 
his-name : South African a. verging on coll.: late 
C. 19-20. Eossiek(u's ‘Kloof Yarns’ in The 
Empire, Aug. 27, 1898. hiX Dutch ding, a thing; 
cf., therefore, thingummy. 
dingey. See dingy Christian, 
dinghy. A small rowing-boat, esp. for pleasure : 
from ea. 1830 ; orig. Anglo-Indian coll.; from ea. 
1870, S.E. Ex Hindi dear//, a riv(‘r-boat. (S.O.D.) 
—2. Dengue: low and military sol.: C. 20. 

B, & 1*.—3. {Dinghy.) The inev’itable nickname of 
men surnamod R('ed (Head, Re id) : naval and mili¬ 
tary : late (h 19-20. E. & Gibbons. 

dingle. Hackneyed; used uj) : Society, ca. 
1780-1800. The Microcosm (No. 3), 1780. ? ex 

dinged, battered. 

dingle-dangle. The memhrum virile : low ; from 
ca. 189o. The term occurs in a somewhat Rabe¬ 
laisian song. Ex d.-d., a dangling ajipendage. 

dingo. Slightly insane : British Army, 1915 -f ; 
ob. Cf. dingbats, q.v. 

dingy is, in C. 20, considered incorrect for dinghy, 
q.v.—2. Dengue : mihtary s. verging on coll.; 

C. 20. E. & Gibhon.s. 

dingy Chrisiian. A mulatto; anyone with 
some negro blood ; mid-C. 18-mid-19. " Grose, 1st 
ed. 

dingus. See dinges, 

dining out. (Of a seainan) undergoing fmnish- 
meiit, esp. cedD : naval: late C. 19-20. Bowen. 
See also dine out. 

dining-room. The mouth : low : from ca. 1820 ; 
ob. ‘ don Bee’. 1823. 

♦dining-room jump. See jump, n. 
dining-room chairs. The teeth : low : from ea. 
1820. Bee. Ex dimng-rooin. 

dining-room post. Sham postmen’s pdlering 
from houses: late C. 18-19; low or c. See esp. 
Grose, 2nd ed. 

dinkum, oec, dincum. Work, toil: Austrahan : 
1888, Boldrewood, ‘ An hour’s hard dinkum ’ ; ob. 
Ex Derbyshire and Idncolnshire dial. ; cognate 
with Gloucestershire ding, to work hard : i.e. 
dincum, -kum, is prob. a perversion of dinging, with 
which cf, dink, to throw, to8.s, a variant of S.E. dmg, 
to strike. (E.D.D.)—2. See Dinkums. 

dinkum, adj. (Often fair dinkum, occ. square 
dinkum.) Honest ; true, genuine ; thorough, com¬ 
plete : Australian : C. 20. C. J. Dennis, PerhajKs 
ex dinky, adj., q.v. ; but actually dinkum pr(»b. 
derives ex fair dinkum, for in Lincolnshire dial, 
we find fair dinkum, fair play, before 1898; the 
E.D.D. derives it ex Lincolnshire dinkum, an 
equitable share of work. 

dinkum oil, the. The truth : Austrahan : from 
ca. 1910. C. J. Dennis. Ex dinkum, adj. ; cf. the 
straight wire, q.v. 

Dinkums, the. (Rare in singular.) Those soldiers 
who had been on Gallipoli; also, hence, the 1st 
Austrahan Division: Australian military: 1916; 
ob. B. & P. Ex dinkum, adj. 
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dinky. A mule : militar}'^: C. 20, F. & Gib- 
bon.s. Prob. ironically ex : 

dinky. Neal,, spruce ; small and dainty : coll, 
(frem ea. 1870) ex dial, dinky, it self ex Scottish dink, 
feat, trim, neat, as in Burns. 

dinky-die. A variant (-- 1914) of dinkum, adj. 
Jiee Doone. 

dinky doo. The number 22 in the game (>f 
House : nniitarv rJiyming s. : C. 20. E. & Gibbons. 

■—2. ‘ Thingummy ’ : (’. 20. 

Dinner Bell, the. Edmund Burke (d. 1797). 
His long s|K‘eehes interfered with .M.P.s’ dinners. 
Dawson. 

dinner-set. Tlie teeth: low: from ca. 1870. 
Cf. dining-room chairs. 

Dinny Hayes, let loose ,* Dinny Hayes-er. To 

punch ; a punch, esj). a mighty ]uin( h : Aus¬ 
tralian: C. 20. lOx a noted pugilist. John G. 
Brandon, Th' .Dig ('ity, 1931, ‘ In New' Sotith 
[Wales] yon just liauk'd off and spread the trouble¬ 
some bloke on the lloor with a Dinny Hayes cr,’ 
Ibid., the otlu-r phra.se. 

dinoxide. Dioxide: incorrect form : mid-C. 19- 
2(>. i)x\ binojiide. O.E.D. 

dinted, oec. dented. Damaged ; wounded, in¬ 
jured ; greatly dnmnished ; of jx-rsons. reputations, 
or fortunes : fae(‘tioin; cvdl. ; from ea. 19)0. 

♦dip. In e., with corresponding v. (1.S17), a pn k- 
poc'ket. ’ piek-poeketing ’ (from ea. iSoO). < L 
*dive, direr, qij.v,—2. AlJir. dip-randle : oiig. cMij.. 
.sf>on S.E. ; fiotn ea. 1815. J’.arliain, ‘ None of 
your ra.seully <lip.s.'--3. A jioeket irikstand : 
minsler Seliool, C. 19 20, ol>.-~1. A tallow eliand- 
ler : C. iS-earlv 19. ('f. scuise 2.-5. A hit at. esf). 

a eoniinijous hard hitting of, iJie Itowlitig: 
cricketers’ : G. 20. X( vilk' Caiiliis, Good /^n/s, 
1931, ‘After Macartney reachfai 200 in something 
like the time the averagt* criekiJcr takes to score 
seventy, lu' wu\<‘d his hat toward the pavilion, and 
signallcfl ; “ M hat do you want. Charli'S V ’’ a^ked 
A. W. Carr; “a drink ?“.No ... I want a 
heavier hat ; Em going to have a ‘ dip One of 
the Nottingham howlers, oviTlieanng . . ., luarlv 
lainttd.’ (Macartney—It was in l921---went on to 
score 345 in 3 hours 55 minutes.) —ti. Dripjarig (in 
cookery): (low) eoll. : mid-C. 19-20. (Neil Px II, 
A ndrew Otway. 1931.) 

dip, V. To {lawn : mid-C. 17-20 ; coll. Ex the 
C. 17-20 S.E. sf'ii.se, to mortgage, esp. lund.s, as in 
Dryden (‘ Never dip thyl ands '). The Spectato '-; 
Thackeray ; B.E. lias dip one's term firma.- 2. In 
the jiassive, to get into trouble; be involved in 

debt: e. : from ea, 1670.—3. Se(' n., I..1. To fad 

in an examination ; more gen. be dtjtjird : lla^al : 
late C. 19-20. Jvx ‘ the salut e* of dijijnng tJie ensign,’ 
Bowen. Cf. :—5. To lose (e.g. a g<.»od-condnet 
badge), forgo (one'.s rank) : naval : late C. 19-20. 
Same origin. Bow en. 

Dip, the. A cook's shop that, in C. 18-early 19, 
was situated ‘ under Furnival s Inn ’ (Grose, 2nd 
ed.) and frequented by the lesser legal fry, 

dip into. (Gen. with pockets.) To pick pockets: 
from ea. 1810. 

dip one beak;. To drink; C. 19-20 ; low. (Cf. 
moisten ones whistle.) B.E. : ‘ He has dipt his Dill, 
he i.s almost drunk ’: low; late C. 17-early 19; 
extant in (Jorni.sh dial. 

dip(t) stick. A gauger : C. 18-19. 
diplomatial is a dictionary-error for diplomatical. 
O.E.D. 

dipped, be. 8 ee dip, v., 2, 4. 
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dipped in wing. WorHied : C. 19-20, ob.; coll. 
PerhapB ex bee's wir}(j, q.v. 

dipped into one^s (gen. my) pockets, it or that has. 
That has involved me in considerable cx]>enHC : coll. 
(— 1887); slightly ob. Baumann. Perhaps ex 
dip into, q.v. 

‘•'dipper. A pick-pocket ; mid-C. 19-20 ; orig. c., 
then low. Cf. diver. —2. An Anabaptist or a 
Baptist: the 8.0.1>., recording at 1017, considers it 
S.E., but—witness B.E. and Grose—it was prob. coll, 
until ca. 1820. 

dipper (is) hoisted(, the). (There is) a strict 

ratK)ning of water : nautical ; C. 19-20. Bowen, 
‘ From the old sailing ship custom of hoisting the 
dipper to the truck after the water has In-en served 
out to prevent men steahng more than their regula¬ 
tion pin!.' 

♦dipping. Pick-[)ock(‘try : c. from ca. 1855. 
See dip, n., I. 

dipping-bloke. A pickpocket: mid-C. 19-20; 
ori)'. c., then low. See dip, n., 1. 

dippy. Extremely eccentric or foolish; mad: 
from ca. 1910. Not impossibly ex Kornany divio, 
mad, a ma<lrnan (Samp.-^on) ; cf., howev<>r, dipso, 
q.v.—2. I)eliri('us ; medical students’ (— 1933). 
iSlantj, p. 191. 

dips. A grocer : a. > coll. : C. 19-20 ; ob. Cf. 
3 - -2. The purser’s boy : nautical : from ca, 1870. 
Ex -3. The purser himself: from ca. 1830; 
nautical. Marryat. Ex dip enndUs. —1. I)ough- 
l)i)\!-: Australian coll. : inid-C. 19-20. 

dipso, n. Abhr. dipsomainac, a confirmed 
drunkard : C. 20 : cultured s. hy 1930, coll. 

diptheria. Frcqui nt m ror for diphthpna : C. 19- 
20, as IS dipthonrj lor dipht/ionq. 

dire. Objcctionahlc ; (vcr\) unpleasant: from 
ra. 1920 (non-prolef arian) t irorgette lleycr, Why 
Shfxit a livtUr ^ 1933. (’f. q.v, 

direct 0. A wireless op<‘rator enijiloyed directly 
by the shipowners . nautical : froiiica. 192-4. Bowen, 
directly, (’onjunction, as soon as, ilu* moment 
after : 1795 : coll. K. 11. Fronde ; J, H, Newman ; 
Biieklc, Abhr. directly that (or when). O.E.D. 

dirk. The membrum rin/r: C. 18 29; orig. 
Soot iish, then low jocular cull. 

dirt. Brick-earth: late C. 17-20; coll.—2. 
Money : orig, (— 1890), IbS. ; anglicised ca. 19(MJ. 
Cf. dns’t .— 3. Snells: military: 1915. B. & P., 

' .b'lTV }>iit o\er a lot of tlirt last night.’ For 
semantics, ci. the .soldiers' clod (v.) and vhit (n.).— 
4. ‘A mean sjHeeh or action,' C. J. Dennis : Aus¬ 
tralian (-- 191b). IVrliaps ex : 

dirt (oei . mud), cast, fling, or throw. (V.t. with 
at.) To be vitufaTalive, malieiuus : from ca. 1049 : 
coll, till ca. 1890, then S.FJ. S('ldom (throw) ; Ned 
Ward (‘ F’ling dirt enough, and some will stick ’); 
‘ John Strange Winter ' (thnnv mud). 

dirt, do (a person). To jilay him a mean trick : 
C. 20 : mainly Australian. This is the chief use of 
dot, 4, q.v. Cf. dirty, do the. 

dirt, eat. To submit to spoken insult, degrading 
trt'atment : coll, (in C. 20, S.E.) ; from late 1850's. 
H.. 3rd cd. 

dirt P, what’s the. What’s the scandal, hence the 
news ? : Society : from ea. 1932. (Evelyn Waugh, 
A Handful of Dust, 1934.) 

dirt-baillie. An insfK'ctor of nuisances : Scottish 
(s., not dial.) : C. 19-20. 

dirts, the. ‘ The dirty a mean trick : from ca. 
1920. Anthony Weymouth, Hard Liver, 1936. On 
bats and pots. 


dirty. A hoy with a dirty mind : schoolboys’ : 
late C. 19-20. Geoffrey Dennis, Bloody Mary'*, 
1934. 

dirty, do the. To play a mean trick (on a person); 
coll., from ca. 1912 ; now verging on 8.FT Here, 
dirty ^ dirty trick. (O.E.D. 8up.) 
dirty a plate. See foul a plate, 
dirty acres. An estate in land : mid-C. 17-20; 
coll, till ca. 1820, then 8.FT—still farjetious. B.E. 

dirty beau. Coll.: ca. 1680-1810: ‘a slovenly 
Fellow, yet pretending to Beauishne.88 ’, B.E. 

dirty dishes. Poor relations : coll.; C. 19-20; 
ob. Somewhat low. 

dirty-drunk. Exceedingly drunk : coll., mostly 
Anglo Irish : C. 20, (Cf. dirty drunken dribbler, a 
jKT.son that spills hia drinks: S.E, verging on 
eoll.) 

Dhiy Half Hundred. The 50th Pvegiment of F’oot 
(the 1st Battalion Royal West Kent) : from ca. 
1810, Lever, in Charles O'Malley. FTx a Peninsular 
War incident : the soldiers, during a battle, ^^iped 
their brows with their black facings. Or rather, as 
in Napier s account of \’imiera : ‘ With faces Ije- 
grimed witli fx>wder as black as their own lapels they 
came tumbling down on Laborde's division with a 
fearful uar-cry.' Cf. Blind Half Hundred, q.v., and 
contrast Dirty Shirts. 
dirty hougher. lScc hougher, dirty, 
dirty left or right. A formidabh* k ft or right fist: 
Australian (— 1916), C. J. Dcnni.^. 

dirty puzzle. ‘A sorrj slattern or Slut,’ B.E.: 
low coll. : ca. 1080-18,30. 

Dirty Shirt Club. The Parthenon (a pubhe- 
house) in Regent Street, London : ca. 1860-70. 
Ex Its unwashed frequenters. H., 1864. (’f. : 

dirty shirt march. The sauntering of male slum- 
dom Ix'lore, on the Sunday morning, it dresses for 
the midday meal : coll. ; from ca. 1870 : ob. 

Dirty Shirts. The 101st Regiment of F'oot, now 
the 1st Battalion Munster F’usiliers : from 1857 : 
military. They fought gallantly in their shirt¬ 
sleeves at Delhi in that year.—2. It seems that the 
2nd Munster F’usiliers had v,on the same mekname 
early in the ('cntury. 

dirty work at the cross-roads. C oition, or lesser 
amorous intiiuaeies, with a woman : C. 20. Ex the 
(— 1909) sense, foul play, which often take.s place at 
cross-roads. The pun is better unstressed. 

dirzi, dirzy. See derzy. 

dis. Disresjiect ; semi-joeular (— 1923). Man- 
ehon.—2. See .^en.se 2 of : 

dis ; .sometimes diss. (C4en. v.t.) To distribute 
(tyjK‘) • printers' {-- 1889), Barriere ct Leland.—• 
2. ilence, oee., as n. 

dis, ppl. adj. Disconnected : signallers' : from 
ca. 1919.—2. Hence, go dis, to go crazy : from ca. 
1919. Xvell. 

disab(b)illy. See dishabbilly. 
disaster. A piastre ; Australian and New Zea¬ 
land soldiers' (Fki.stern front) : 1915-18. By 

rhyme and pun—the coin Ixdng of low' value. 

disception. Rare error (lat^ C. 15-mid-lG) for 
discepUition. O.ITD. 

discomfit and discomfort were occ. confused in 
late C. 14-17. O.E.D. 

discourse. To yaw-off on both sides : nautical: 
late C. 19-20. Bowen. I.e. discourse, with a pun 
on divagation in sjx)ken discourse. 

discret. A catachrestic sjielling of that very 
technical adj. discrete. (In C''. 16, discreet was occ. 
used thus, but that hardly confers archaism. 
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discuss. To eat, drink: jocular coll.: 1815, 
Scott. Discussion^ the consumption of food or 
drink does not follow until ca. 1800. (S.O.D.) 

disgorge, v.i. and t. To pay up : coll.; C. 10-20. 
Ex the S.E. sense, to surrender something wrong¬ 
fully appropriated. 

disgruntled. Offended; chagrined ; ill-humoured 
(temporarily): late C. 17-20. The S.O.D. records 
as S.E., but (witness B.E. and Grose) jx'rhaps coll, 
in C. 17 -18. 

disguised. Drunk : s. or, perhaps rather, eoll.: 
late C. 10-20 ; ob. In C. 18-20, the gen. form 
(almo.st S.E., by the way) is disguised tti liquor. 
Massinger, in The Virgin Martyr^ ‘ Disguised ! 
How ? Drunk ! ’ Goldsmith, ot a handwriting in 
She Sloops to Conquer, ‘ A damned up and down 
hand, as if it was disguised in liquor.’ Clark 
Russell, 1884, ‘. . . A third niato I knew, slightly 
disguised in liquor.’ Ex the C. l(>-20 disguise, to 
intoxicate with liquor. (Tiien, disguise, intoxica¬ 
tion, is rare and rather S.E. than coll.) 

disguised public-house. A workmen's political 
club: political: ca. 1886-1900. Ware. 

disgusting. Unpleasant; silly : Society : from 
ca. 1920. Denis Mackail, Greenery Street, 192."), 

‘ “ You can have a Russian bath—if you know what 
that is.” “Don't be disgusting,” said Felicity— 
just to be on the safe side.’ Ci. Jillhy, foul, 

dish. An act of ‘ dishing ’ : 1891, feir W. Har- 
court (O.E.D.). Ex : 

dish. To cheat; baffle completely ; disapjioint, 

‘ let down ’ ; ruin. From ca. 1798 ; and see dished 
up. The Monthly Magazine, 1798 ; Moore ; 
Moncrieff, 1821, ‘ 1 hav^e been di.shed and doodled 
out of forty jiounds to-day ’ ; I tisraeli, 18()7, coined 
the famous dishing the Whigs. Ex meat being well 
eooke/1 {done) and then served {dished) : exactly 
analogous is done brown ; cf. also cook one's goose 
and settle one's hash (W.). 

dish, have a foot in the. To got a footing ; have 
a share or interest in : coll. (— 1682). f by 1800. 
Bunyan. Ex a pig in his trough. (O.E.D.) 

dishj have got a. To be drunk : coll. : ca. 1675- 
] 750. Ray. (A pperson.) 

dish-clout. A dirty and slatternly woman : late 
C. 18-20 ; coll. Grose, Ist ed. 

dish-clout, make a napkin of one’s. To marry 
one's cook ; hence, to make a misalliance : from ca. 
1750; ob. ; a coll, of the proverbial kind. Grose, 
3rd ed. Earlier (— 1678) as make one's dishdout 
one's table-cloth (Ray) : A pperson. 

dish-jerker. A steward ; nautical: late C, 19- 
20. Bowen. 

dish-water, dull as. A late C. 19-20 coll, variant 
of ditch-vMter, dull as. Collinson. 

dish-wrestler. A dish-washer: low : from ca. 
1925. James Curtis, The Gilt Kid, 1936. 

dish out. To di.stribute (food) equally or decora¬ 
tions indiscriminately: military coll.: 1914. 

B. & P. 

dis(h)ab(b)illy, n. Undress: which is pardon¬ 
able. Adj., undressed : which is ludicrous. From 
ca. 1700 ; ob. Ex Fr. (en) deshabiUe. 

dished. (Of electrotypes) with letters having 
their centre or middle lower than their edge: 
printers’ ; from ca. 1880. 

dished up, be (whence dish, V,), is recorded by 
Grose, 2nd ed., for ‘to be totally ruined’. In 

C. 20 displaced by be dished ; see dish ,—2. ‘ To be 
attended to in the sick bay ’ (Bowen); nautical; 
mid-C. 19-20. 


DITCH 

disincommodate erroneously blends discommodate 
and incommodate : C. 17. O.E.D. 

dislogistic. Incorrect for dyslogistic ; C. 10-20. 
O.E.D. 

dismal ditty. A psalm sung by a criminal just 
before his death at Ihe gallows: ca. 1690-1820: 
(jicrhaps orig. c., then) lowq passing to low coll. 
B.E., Dyche, Grose. 

dismal Jimmy. Mid-C. 19-20 coll., as in H, A. 
Vachell, The Vicar's Walk, 1933, ‘ Shown in his true 
colours, as a dog-in-lhe manger, a spoil-.sport, a wet 
blanket, a dismal Jimmy.’ 

dismals (, esp. in the). Low spirit.s : from ca. 
1760 ; coil, till ea. 1840, then S.E. Ex M.E. in the 
dismal. —2. Mourning garnumts : ea. 1745-1830: 
coll. (S.O.D.) L. rfieev unpropilions days. 

Dismember for Great Britain. ‘ The last political 
nickname given to Gladstone. About tlio time of 
the Home Rule Bill ’ ; Seeiety : 1886-early 87. 

Ware. (Gladstone supported Home Rule for 
Ireland.) 

dispar, disper. A portion (cut in advance) of a 
leg or a .shoulder of mutton (ef. cals head) : Win¬ 
chester College: from ca. 1830; ob. See esp. 
Manstk'ld's School Life at Winchester College, 187(», 
at p. HI. lT‘ol>. ex to dispnse or jierhaps disparate 
in the sense of unequal, or it may l>e a liirect 
adoption of L. dispar. 

dispatch. {Despatch is the inii'rior sjx'lling.) 
V.t., to dis{)ose qnu'kly ol food and or drink : Irora 
ca. 1710: coll. Addison. O.E.D. 

dispatches; des-. J'alse dice: from ca. 1810 ; 
low, ]»erhaps orig. c. \ aux. (T. des-, dispatchers, 
q.v., and doctors —2. In C. IS-early 19 legal: a 
niittumis. A Arjc Canting Did., 1725; Gro.se, 
1 st ed. 

disper. See dispar. 
dispose. Se(‘ dissolute. 

disremember. d o lad to rernemher : Anglo-Irish 
coll., C. 19-20 ; dial, and sol., mid-C. 19-2U ; lairly 
common in U.S., mid-C. 19-20. 

dissecting job. C'lothes requiring much altera¬ 
tion : tailor.s’ : from ca. 1870. 
diss. See dis, V. 

dissolute and desolate are often eonfu.sed by the 
ignorant: C. l()-20 sol. Less illiterate pcTsons 
frequently stumble at dis'iirmdate and simulate, 
while what we u.sed to call the lower-middle eJasB 
tends to err witli dispose and depose. 

distaff, have tow on one’s. To have trouble in 
store, ex tiie .‘-sen.se ot having work awaitirm one, in 
hand : ea. 1400-1800, Coll. >, })y 16tH), S.E. 

♦distiller. Dne ea.sily vexed and unable t o conceal 
his annoyance : Australian c. : ca. 1840-90.^ Ex 
English c. walking distiller, the same : 1812, Vaux. 
See carry the keg. 

distinctive is often misused for distinct and dis¬ 
tinguished : late C. 19-20. Fow ler. 

^stracted division. ‘ Husband and wife fight¬ 
ing Egan’s Gro.se, 1823 ; t by 18f)0. 
distress, flag of. Sec flag of distress, 
districts (or D-). Shares in tlio District Railway : 
Stock Exchange coll. (— 1895) >, by 1920, j. 
(A. J. Wilson, Stock Exchange Glossary.) 

district, on the. (Of a student) doing hLs mid¬ 
wifery course, which involves the care of the 
parturient poor in his hospital’s district; Ixmdon 
medical students’ (— 1933). Slang, p. 191. 
dit. See dite. 

di tch. To throw away : nautical: from ca. 1870. 
(Bowen.) Ex Ditch, the, 2. Cf. ditched, q.v. 
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Ditch, the. Shorediteh : Cockney coll.: rnid- 
C. Ware. An inliakitant. thereof: Ditcher. 

—ll. the d., the Hca ; the D., the Atlantic : 
eoll. : from ca. 1800.—11. Calcutta: Anglo-Indian 
(-- 1880); Ditcher, a Caleutta-ite. Ex the 
Mahratta Ditch. Yule <fe Burnell. 

ditch-water, as dull as. Extremely dull: from 
ca. 1800; coll, till ca. 1880, th<'n S.E. 

ditch-water, clear as. Eig., far from dear : coll. : 
lat(! C. 10-20. Manchon. 

ditched. At a loss ; non})lussed : coll. : from ca. 
1800. 

'^'ditched, be. To gt t into trouble, be abatKh)ncd ; 
Canadian and English c. (mainly vagrants') : C. 20. 
Orig, TT.tS. ; ex la'ing tlirow n into a ditdi from a 
moving train. 

Ditcher. Sei' Ditch, 1 and ,'1. 
dit(e), not care a. A C. 20 coll. d« riv.»ii\c of nvt 
care a doit (ineligihh' here). O.E.D. (Sup.). 

dither. Sii all of a dither. -2. dithers, trepida¬ 
tion: (an access of) ncivons sliivi-rings : from <m. 
1800: coll. (orig. tlial.). H.,2n(l(‘(l. (Hence adj., 
ditheruuj.) Pcrliajis ultimat<l\ v\shivir. \ia,duUh r. 

dither, V.i. I'o be V(*rv nervous on a giviui oeca- 
Mon ; to hesitate tremulously or lanvildciedly : coll. 
\\ hen not dial, : f j’om cu. 1880. Ex di//nr, n.. 2. 

ditto. Tlie sani<* : coll, when not used strictIv 
Ill the way of business; i.iie C. ITlMt. . dittop p. 

dlttO(-)blues. A suit of clothes made ol blue 
cloth - W'lnchestlT College ; (! J!» 2<», oh. 

ditto, brother smut. See brother suiut. 
dittoes, better dittos. A suit all ol one colour and 
malenal : C. 10- 20. Cnlil ca. l80O, the gen. form 
iv oj dittrr'<, which the S.().|). records, as .nud of 
ditto, as early as IT.").'). .James lhi\n, 1882: ‘ He 
was never seen in <littos even in Sejitmiils-r.' In 
C. 10. oc( . ajifilicd to ti'ouseis only, lioth senses, 
imni thcN • gen., art* coll. ; orig. tailors' s. 

ditty, ((ien. in pi.) A lib ; a long circum- 
Ktantml story or i*\cu>c. Coll, (mo■^tly Au'-traliaii 
and .New Zcala!:<i) ; Jute C. 10-20. E\ dial.; 
E.D.h. 

ditty-bag. A small bag iiseil by sailor*' for tlmr 
Hinaller nccessarie.s and .sentnnentnliti»*s ; from <*h. 
ISOo. Orig.. acronling to II., .’Ird ed.. ami J-'. Y li., 
< (dl.. in c. 20. .S.E. ? c\ dtlli ; .sei* dUIy-bag. 

div. A stoc k-and share dividend: .Stock Ex¬ 
change; from ca. 1 S.SO. 

dive. A plac< ol low lesoit, csp. a drinking-dcn : 
coll.- ong. (la. 1880) C.-S.. aiigliiiscd ca. lOOo, 
though It was tairl> well known considerahly t-urlicr 
(c.g. Ill The HfJ'irn, .'Ma\ 10, l88o). Ware. .Many 
‘ dives ' were, still are, in cellars or, at least, in base- 
inents. 2. A variant of direr, 2, (j.v. 

‘‘‘dive, v.t. and i. do pick jxa-kets : from ca. 
ItiiM) ; ob. Ill C. 17, c. ; tli(*n low s. Ben .lonson : 
‘ In using your nimblcs [i.c. lingers], in <living the 
pockets,’ 

dive for a meal (esp. dinner), d’o go down into a 
cellar for it ; eoll. : lak*; C. IK-mid-llh Crose, 1st 
ed. Cf. dive, n., 1, q.v., and dicer, 3. 

dive in the dark. An act of coition : C. lf)-20; 
low. 

dive into one^s sky. To put one's hund(s) in one's 
pockot(8) ; csp. to take out money. C. lb 2it, ob.; 
low. 

dive the twine. Cen. dived . . applied to a 
school of fish that, ‘ surrounded by a purse-seine 
net drops down through the net and e.scape8 lx?fore 
it can be . . . closed ’ (Bowen); Grand Banks 
tishermen’e eoll.: late C. 19-20. 


*diver, rarely dive. {Dicer only.) He who, 
a.ssiKtirig a ‘ curher ’ (q.v.), .send.s in a boy to do the 
stealing : late C. HCearly 17 ( . (ireene, Dekker.— 
2. A pickpocket: from ca, 1000 ; e. till ca. 1800, 
then low. Gay’s The Jieijijar s Opera has a character 
named Jenny Diver. Baumann, 1887, ‘ fSmashers 
and divers and nohh* contrivers.’ Cf. dip. —J. One 
who Jives in a cellar: low: late C. 18-mjd-19. 
Grose, Ist ed. Cf. dive, n., 1.—1. See, divers. —5, 
‘A liner’s boatswain in charge of the wash deck 
party nautical : late C. 10-20. Bowen (the divtr). 

divers. The fingers: C. 19-20 ; low'. OT.pickers 
and Mealetfi. CC. the U.S. c. term, dieuKj hooks, 
appliaiiees for jiieking pockets (late Ck 18-19: 
'riiornton). 

divers and diverse are often confused ; C. 19 20. 
Ong. they w<*re identical. 

divest. Cal achrestic for rest or inre.d : C. 17. 
O.E.D. 

divi. Sec divvy, 2. 

divide the house with one’s wife. To t urn her out 

of doors, ‘give h(‘r ihf* key of the street ‘ : mid- 
C. 18-19. Grose, bit ed. 

divident(e). lueuYvei i iov divi<letid -. 10-17. — 

divination for divinity : C. 17. Both, O.Ibl). 

divine. Pleasant : ‘ nice ' : Society : Iroin ca. 

15120. Ev(*)yn AVaiigh, Dfclint and Fall, 1928; 
The Daihj Slirror, Nov, 1, l!Kk‘k Cf. ruarvf lions. 

divine punishment. Di\inc service : naval .- 1809 
(or a few yours earliei') ; ob. W'arc, 

diviners (t by 1921) ; diwers. Divinity .Modera¬ 
tions: Oxford imdergraduutes’: from ca. IS98. 
(Oxfi>rd-rr,) Ware, 

diving-bell. A laiscimut-, csp. a cellar-, tavern, 
Cf. dire, q.v. From ca. J88.">. This term may, 
however, be rather tildcr and lienee constitute the 
germ whence sprang the U.S. dice.- -2. ‘A sailing- 
sliip that was very wi-t and pluiJL^eil badly ' : 
naiitK-al; C. 19. Bowen. Ex S.E. nautieul 

•'Cnse. 

divolve. Imoneef for dteoln ; C. Io~20. 
O.E.D. 

divot-digger. An mcxpci ienerd and Or ehirnsy 
golh r : Australian ) — PJ.’).")). 
diwers. S(*e diviners, 
diwies. See sense 2 of : 

(hviv)y. Adivision; military : from ca. 1880,esji. 
in C.W. As in ‘ the 29th Divw '. which served on 
<;alhpoli. 19ir».—2. (Als(^ diril 1897. O.E.D.) A 
share; adi\idcnd(— iS'.tO); roll.—.'k Also as v.i. 
and I., with variant dtrry up : from i-a. 1880—f. 
As an adj., di\-ine ; frcHii late 1890 s; j- by HUM. 
Cf. dmui , (|.v, 

dixie, dixy. An iron pot, esp. as used in the Army, 
for boiling tea, rice, stew-, veg(‘tahl(*s, etc. Popular¬ 
ised by soldiers, w lio adojited it (-1879) ex I'rdu.— 
2. Also, the small, lidded can t bat, forming part of a 
soldier's eipiijunent, is iist*d for tea, stew. etc. Bolli 
.senses wen* orig. s. or coll., but they soon > j., then 
S.E. and of gi-n, usage, which last they attained ea. 
1917 or 1918. (In Frank Kichards, Old Soldiers 
Never Die, the word is spelt dirksce.) —li. Dixie is the 
nickname, from ca. 192(i, of \V. K. Dean, w ho, for 
Everton in 1927-28, made a record in the English 
l..eague (Association football) ; bO goals in 39 games. 

Dizzy ; OCC. Dizzie. The nickname givi'ii, ca. 
1840, to Disraeli. Cf. Patn .— 2. Whence dizzy, a 
clover man ; esp. in quite a dizzy : middle classes’ : 
ca. 1870-1914. Ware. 

dizzy. ‘ A man easily flustered ’: military: 
C. 20. F. & Gibbons. 

I 
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dizzy, adj. Astounding : from vn. 1895. I.e., 

apt to render dizzy (O.K.D. Sup.), Cf. dizzy limit. 
dizzy, get. See get dizzy. 

dizzy age, (of) a. Elderly : near-Soeiety : ca. 
18(10-1900. Ware, ‘Makes the .s])ectator dizzy to 
think of the victim’s years.’ 

dizzy limit, the. The utmost; c. 20. Mostly 
Australian. 0. J. Dennis. (It makes one di/zy.) 

dlog. Gold: back s. (— 18o9). H., l.st ed. 

More gen. ddog^ q.v. 

d’n (care or know). Don't: low coll. (— 1887). 
Baumann. But d'n know is nearly always written 
dunno (likewise in Baumann); d'n being pro¬ 
nounced duyi^ with which cf. the ud of \l in its 
brevity and in its lightness of stress. 

Do. Either of the Doherty brothers, the famous 
lawn-tennis players 11. 1897-1900. 

do. A swindle, a fraud ; a t rick : from ca. 1810 ; 
perhaps coll. Dickens, in lioz, ' 1 thought it was a 
do, to get me out of the house.’ Ex do. v., 1.—2. 
Action, d('ed, performance, busin(‘s.s, event; (a) 

success. In C. 17-18, S.E., but from ca. 1820, coll., 
esp. in -make a do~-i\ success— of it, wliich dates 
back to Mayhew, 18ol, or a little earlier.—3. A 
joke: middle classes'; ca. 1900-lo. Ware.—4. 
An ('ntertainment, a social function : C. 20. In 
The Nfir iStat(,sfnan and y at ion, Sc])(. 23, 1933, we 
hear of ‘ a famous West Tndi(‘s cricketer. \\ ho .sjicaks 
perh'ct English ’ (Constantine, no doubt) beme 
puzzled by the phrase, a ship-np do, apjdieil to a 
The puzzlement was admittedl\ cau>cd more by the 
iflaji-up than by the do, though the juxta}>ovifion 
may also have been partly the- cause. In this sense 
do obtained in dial, as early as 1820. —5. An attack , 
an offensiv^e : military : 191o ; slightly ob. by 1930. 
B. k P.—0. In pi., a share : csp./u?r doo's (or do ,s). 
q.v. 

do. Does : sol. : throughout mod, English 
among tin* illiterate.--2. do or does omitti'd : sec 
‘ Pri'scnt intinitive.’ 

do, V. To swindle, cheat : from ca. Kilo. 
Ktuiiny, in that amusing }>lay, liaising f/ir W ind, ‘ f 
wasn’t born two hundred inues north of Eunnun, to 
be done by Mr. Diddh'r, I know.' lienee, to de¬ 
ceive, trick, without illegal connotations : C. 19 20. 
-'■-2. In c., v.t. to utter base coin or ‘ quciT ' ((j.v.) : 
from ca. 1810. \’aux.—3. 'ho give a barl time, 
jmnish ; boxing ; ca. 1815-1900. Earlier, to 
deh at. Grose, 3rd ed., mentions that Humphreys, 
writmg from the boxing ring, said ; ‘ Sn, 1 have 
done the Jew ’ (Mendoza), t ognatc is 3, b, -to 
kill : low : 1823, Bee ; t by 1890. Cf. do for, 3.— 
4, Visit, go over, as a tourist or as a jdeasurc- 
seeker; coll.; from ca. 1850. Shirley Brooks, 
1858, in the (lordIan Knot, ‘ J did Egy])t, a.s tiny 
Bay, about two years back.’—5. With the annahle, 
polite, heart/, grand, genteel, etc., do is coll., the 
exemplar being Dickens’s do the. amiable in Boz. —■ 
0. tScc the .senses implicit in done, dxme.-for, done- 
over, done-np, qq.v.—7. To suflicc {that'll do vie), 
to answer it.s purpose: ? orig. (184G : Thornton), 
U.S., anglicised ca. 1800.—8. Hence, to please, meet 
the requirements of (a person) : late G. 19-20. 
E.g. ‘ Ihii’ll do me ! ’—9. Moreover, do, like chuck, 
cop, get, ‘ is a verh-of-all-work, and is used in every 
possible or impossible connection ’ (F. & H.) ; this 
shows very clearl y in the following set of phrases in 
do a where the status is s. or coll, according 

with the nature of the n.—10. To arrest: c. r C. 20. 
James Curtks, The OiU Kid, 1930. 
do a beer, a bitter, a drink, a drop, a wet. To take 


a drink of .soimdhing stronger than milk or wahu', 
the domestic trio (coffee, cocoa, tea), or soft drinks. 
Do here drink; it dates from ca. 1850. All, 
orig. s., are, except do a wet, eoll. in C. 20. Cf. do 
a meal, to (‘at a meal: same jx'riod and status. 

do a bill. To utter a bill of exehange : commeree ; 
from ca. 1830. Barham, Thackeray. 

do a bishop. To parade at short notiee : mili¬ 
tary, G. 19. IVrhaps ex a full-dress parade turm'd 
out, at short notiee, for a ehaplain-generul. 

do a bit. To eat something: coll. ; from ca. 
1850.-—2, (Of men) to poss(\ss, have, a woman : 
low' coll. ; from ca. 1800.—3. The cricket sensi' is 
ineligihk'. 

do a bit of stiff. To draw a hill: low commen ial : 
from ca. 1850 ; ob. 

do a bunk, a Ruy, a shift. To diqiart hast dy or 
.secretly : from ca. 18(>0. Tin* second, orig. c, ; 
the commonest, flu* first. 

do a bunk, a shift. To eas(‘ uatme : low ; Irom 
ca. 1805. 

*do a bust. Sc(‘ bust, do a. 

do a cadge, do go Ix'gging low coll..- liom cu. 
1820. N('(‘ cadge, n. ami v. 

do a cat. 'J'o vomit : low : from cu, 1840. I'f. 
cat, shoot the ((j.v.). 

do a chuck, d’o ('ffect an ejectment ; to depart. 
Low: from ca. 1850; ob. 

do a crawl. 3'o enuge : coll.: late G. 19 2(1 
*d0 a crib, d'o burgle : C. iIk'u, hi G. 20. low ; 
from ea ISfO. 

do a doss, d’o go to sleiqi : low : from ca, 1H50. 
Cf Jess', (|.V. 

do a drink (or drop). Ser do a beer, 
do a duck, sei duck, do a. 

do a Huff. 'J'o 1( »rget one’s ymrt ; lheatri<ul: 

from ea ISoO 

do a Garbo, a Gaynor. See Garbo and Gaynor. 
do a get. See get, do a. 

do a grind, a mount, a ride, a tread. To lnv(‘ 

sexual iiiter< ourse (of uh ii); I<'>w ; fi'om ca i Sfld 
do a grouse. 'J’o go a seeloug women : lo\( : 
C. 19. ' r. Ill G. 20. to gniujlde. 
do a guy. (N‘< do a bunk, a guy . . .) 2. 

.Among woi'kmeii. to absent oneself, witlatut per- 
ini'.-ioii, from woik : from 1805. 3 In (.. to make 

an es(ape: Irom ea jN(i0. In ('. 30. low. Ex 

.SCUM' 1 . }. See guy, do a, i. 

’*'do a job. 'I’o «ommn a crime; t’. 20 Now 
Zcaland c. 

do a knee-trembler. Sc( do a perpendicular, 
do a meal. See do a beer, 
do a mike or a mouch, 'D» go on the prowl: 
from ca. 1800 ; low. — 2. in G. 20, also to dcjiart ; 
low. 

do a moan. To growl; naval (— 1909); ob. 
AVaiv. 

do a mount. See do a grind, 
do a nob. To make a collcctiim : circus, show- 
iiK'tj's : irom ca. 1815. 

do a perpendicular or a knee-trembler. To have 
s(‘xual infcrconrsc w hile, standing : low : from (ia. 
18t>0 ; the former, ob. 

do a pitch —a rush—a snatch. Sec pitch—rush — 
snatch. 

*do a push. To dejmrt ; esp, to run aw ay : o, 
(— 1805); ob.—2. Sc(^ push, dO a. 
do a ride, ^ec do a grind. 

do a rural. To ease oneself by the w'ayside ; low : 
from ea. 1800 ; ob. 

do a scrap. To have a hght: from ca. 1840. 
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do (one) a shot. To outwit; to swindle : South 
Alriean eoll. (— IShO). Occ. do (one) a shot in the 
eye. Pettnian. 

do a shiit. See do a bunk (both senses), 
do a sip. To make water ; back slan/^ on piss : 
from ea. ISOO ; oh. 

do a smile. See smile, n. (a dririk).— do a snatch. 
Se(^ snatch, do a. 

do a spread or a tumble. To lie down to a man : 
low coll. : from ca. IS-lO. 

do a stagger. To valk: Oxford University: 
from ca. 1918. Cf. stayyrr, v. 

do a star pitch. To Hleej> m the 0 })en (ri la belle 
Hoik) : low Iheatrical ; fi(»m ca. IHbO. Cf. hedge 
square, q.v. ; and : 

*dO a Starry. To sleep m tlu^ open : C. 20 c. 
do a tread. Se e do a grind, 
do a treat. S(‘e treat, a. 

do an alley. To depart ; to hurry away : mili¬ 
tary : lllld ; ob. F. it Cibbons. Fx Fr. aller, to 
go. 

do as I do. An invitation to drink: ca. 181)0- 
1910: coll. 

do brown. S(-v brown, do, 2. 
do down. To cheat or swindle : from the IHOO's. 
(d. d(i, \ 1.— 2. llenei', get the belter of: coll. : 

from ea. 1908. 

do for. 'I'o ruin, destroy; wear out (jMUson or 
tliiriLd ‘ Mtirely : eoll. , trom ea. IToO. Fielding 
(O.F.l>.). -2. 'I'o attend to or on. a.s a landlady or a 
< liar for a lodger, a baelielor : orig. S.F. ; ‘-ineo ca. 
1849, eoll.—In e., to kill: from (a. FS,”)!); in 
<\ 29, low Cf. do, V., 9, b.— i. 'Fo eonviet ; c. : 
trorn ea. 18,">9. 11., I si ed. 

do gospel. To go to church : low eoll. ; from ca. 
1890. 

do it. To lie in the habit of doing -or gen. ready 
to do —It. i.e. t^) lia\ e j)liy.sieal infi-reoui sf. As an 
evasion, euphemislie ; ollierwi^e, coll. 

do in. 'I’o kill: late C. 19-20. (’f. do for, 9.—- 

2. lienee, (o denoiinec to the jKilic(> : low (— 1914). 
A. Xeil Lyons (([noted by Manehoii}.—9. 'To defeat : 
.Viistriihan : (’. 29. C. d. Iteiinis.—1. To sjK-nd 
irceklesslv, utterly): .\n.stralian (C. 2it : l>(*nnis) 
ex I’inglish s|)orting (1889 : Ware).--;"), To desjiateli, 
di.s[»os(* of ; to s|)oil eomyiletely ; to cancel ; 
jocularly, to eat, to drink ; Irofii ea. I!t20. In The 
\ews ('hronii'le of Aug. 99, 1990, there i.s tins 
advertisement of Caynu'i .s cider: ’Cm' Fawkc'-, 
rny name is, | f'ainoii.s for jtlottin'. | And as it ’s 
llaym«‘r's I ITl do the lot in.'- -(). To exliaust (a 
{KT.soii) : coll. (— 1991). Lyell. 

*do it away. To dispo-,** ol' stolen goods: o.: 
from ea. 1819. \'aux, Cf./e/nv, v. 

do it brown. s< i‘ brown, do, 2. 

do it fat (or fine). 'Fo act the fine gentleman : 
low(— 192;{). Maiuhon. 

do it now I A commercial e.j». (-— 1910; ob.). 
Collin.son. Ex a busine.ss slogan. 

do it up. Se(i do up, 2 . 

do it up in good twig. (Sec do up, 2 .) To live 

comfortably by oiu’ s wits : low : C. 19-20 ; ob. 

do-little sword. A niidshipnuwrs dirk, indieativo 
rather of aut hority than of violence ; naval : niid- 
C. 19-20. Bowen. 

do-more. A small raft, made of two logs: 
Canadian lumlx'nnen’s : later C. 19-20. Because a 
riverman can do more on two logs than on one log : 
John Beames, 

do on one^s head, with the left hand, while asleep, 

etc. To do easily: coll.; from ea. 1880. A 


variant is, do on the h.h., i.e. on the, or one’s, bloody 
head. 

do one’s balls on. ((>f a man) to fall utterly in 
love witli : low coll. : late C. 19 29. 

’“do one’s bit. In late ( 19 ( urlv 20 c., to serve 

a sentence. Ware.—2. In (f A\ ., io serve in Army 
or Navy : ex tie* late C. 19-29 roll., do one s share, 
to help a general cause. In the Boer U'ar, a soldier 
wrote of his lellows, ‘ Th('y all do tleur bit ” well ’ 
(J. MiliK', The Epistles of Ail ms, 1992). 
do one’s block. See block, lose, 
do one’s business. To kill : C. 18 29, low eoll. 
(Fielding, Thackeray, Heade), as is tlu^ sense (from 
• •a. 1850), to evacuate, defecate.— 9. 'Fo have sexual 
intiTcourse with a woman {one's — her) : low' ; 
from ca. 1800. 

do one’s dash. See dash, do one’s. — do one's 
luck. Se(‘ luck. 

do one’s money. To lose all one s money: 
mo.stly Australian and New Zealand : C. 20. 

do one’s nut. To lost' one's head : lower classes’ 
and miliiarv ; C. 20. F. Gilihon-^. 

do one’s stuff, 'j'o act as one intends ; p-rform 
one's social task : an Ameneanism anglicised along 
with J.noir Ota's stuff (to be alert, eomjietent) by 
1991. K.g. David Esduile in The JJady Mirrof, 
Nov. 18, 1999 ; .\. F. Garland, in The Passing Ehoir, 
June 10, 1994, ‘ 'L'lie spring sun shone brightly, and 
larks w(‘re doing their stub oveiiiead.’ 

do oneself well. Xee do well. 

do over. Knock down ; [KTsuade ; clieat, ruin : 
low coll.; from ea. 1770. I’arker, Fb( kens.—2. In 
G. 19 e., to seandi the [lockets of; c. fnsk. —3. To 
M'duei'; also, to (opiilate with: low ; niid-C. 19--29, 
oh. II.. 5th ed. 

do Paddy Doyle, n ' Paddy Doyle, 
do proud. To Hatter, act ho^[)itably or gener- 
ou-ly towards : eoll. ; trom ea. JS9(l. 

do reason or right. To Iionour a toast: coll.; 

(’ 19-2tt. ob. 

do savage rabbits. Se<‘ savage rabbits, 
do svidanya I Au revoir ; goodbve ! 1919 : 

military coil. (exjM'dition m North Rus'^ia), F. & 
Gibbons. Fx Russian. 

do the aqua. To put water in one .s drink : 
piililu houses' : niid-C. RJ-29. are. L. aqua, 
water. 

do the dirty. See dirty, do the. 
do the downy. To he m bed : from ea. 184(». 
‘GuthU-rt Ik'de’, 1859. ‘'Flue'll luvi'r do. (Dg. 
lam[)s ! Cutting cha{K-l to do the downy. G. 
balmy, q.v. 

do the (e.g. religious) dodge (over). ’ To preteml 
to he religious aud so seek to obtain some lavour 
(from a fx'rson) : coll. (— 1‘991). Lyell. 

do the graceful. To behave gracefully or lit- 
tingly : noii-aristoeratic eoll. : Irom ea. 1880. 
Ware. 

do the handsome, o('e. the handsome thing. To 

behave extrerntdy well (in kindness, money, etc.) to 
a person : eoll.; from ea. 1840. 

do the High. To walk up and dowm High Street 
after church on Sunday evening : Oxford Univer¬ 
sity. ca. 1850- 90. H.,*5th ed. 

do the polite. To exert oneself to be polite ; to 
be unusually polite : coll. : 1850 (O.E.D.). 

♦do the swag. To dispose of stolen property : 
c.: from ca. 1840. Cf. fence and do it aiivy. 

♦do the trick. To gain one's object; from ca. 
1810 : c. >, by 1830, s. >, by 1800, coll. Vaux.— 
2. Hence, (of a man) to perform effectually the act 
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of kind ; (of a woman) to bo devirj];inated : both 
low coll., from ca. 1840. 

*do time. To serve a senlenco in prison ; from ca. 
1870; c. till C. 20, when s. > coll. 11., oth ed.; 
The Cornhill Magazine^ June, 1884, ‘ lie has re¬ 
peatedly done time for drunks and disorderlies, and 
for assaults upon the police.’ 

do to death. To do frequently and ad nauseam : 
coll. ; C. 18 20. 

do to rights. To effi'ct or achieve satisfactordy ; 
to treat (a person) ^^ell; proletarian : mid-C. 19-20. 
VV^are. 

do up. To use up, finish ; disable, wear out, 
exhaust; ruin finaneialiy : coll. : from ca. 1780 ; 
ob.—2. To accomplish one's object : coll. : C. 18- 
19.—9. In C. 19-20 (ob.) e., to quieten, gen. in done 
upy silenced. 

do-ut-des. Selfish p<‘rs()ns; Society : 1889-ea. 
lOOf). Ware. A pun on L. do id lies, 1 give in 
order that you may give. 

do well. To treat, entertain, wall ; from ca. IHO,"). 
Esp. do onesiff irell (in food and i-ointort). <).E.I>. 
(Sup.). 

do while asleep ; do with the left hand. Sec do 
on one’s head. 

do with . . ., (I) could. 1 would very much like 
to havt': coll. (— 1887). Ihiuniann, Jty nieiosi,-.. 

do without, able to. To dislike (esp. a person I : 
late 19 20. Ex Yorkshire dial. ' Well, I eouUl do 
without him, you know.' 

do yer feel like that P Asaluic.il, [irokuanan e.p. 
addres.scd to any person ('nyaged m unusual work 
or to a lazy one doing an\ woik : late ('. Itt 20 , 
ob. IN’aie. 

do you hear the news ? See news ?, do you hear 
the. 

do you knowp An almost exfu'cssionless coll, 
tag : 188;i-ea. 1890, It ■ gen. in 1884 owing to its 
adoption by Beerbohm Tree in The Private Secretary 
W'are. 

do you sav(v)ey? i>o you know: niid<ll' 
classes’ : ca. 1840 !Mi, Waie, Cf. do you knou 
and don't you knoir. 

do you see any green in my eye ? f>’\ou think 
I’m a fool ? What do you take me lor ? A e.p.: 
from ca. IS.lO. C'f. the I'r. Je la ronnais, se. relti 
hisloire-ld. 

do you to wain-lights. An intensilieat ion of do to 
rights, (pv. ; East London e.p. ol ea, 1874 191.*). 
Ex murderer WaiiiAvright. (\\'are.) 

*doash. In late ('. 17 t arly 19 e., a cloak. IkE., 
(Jro.se. Etymology V. 

doasta. Adulterated sjarit, esp. if fiery, serve<l in 
sailors’ lodging-houses; riantleal : late (_’. 19 20. 
Bow ('ll. ? t'x Hindustani. 

dobbin. A sorry liorse : coll, ; C, 19-20. Ex the 
S.E. sen.se, an ordinary draught horse. (Variant 
dohin).~'l. liibbon; e, and low ; rnid-(’. 18 19. 
Hence dohinn-rig, the stealing of ribbon : late C. IS - 
20 (ob.) c. Oro.se, Jlrd ed. 

dobbs. Pork : military : late C. 19-20. F. A: 
Gibbons. Origin ? 
dobee, dobey, or dobie. Sei' dhobi, 
dobra. Good : militai-y : 1919. In North 

Russia and Murmansk ; ex Hussian. F. & Giblions. 

doc. A coll. abbr. doctor, in address and narra¬ 
tive : from ca. 1850; aji])., orig. U.iS.—2. Hence, 
any .siek-bay rat ing, ('sp. in address ; naval: C. 20. 
Bowen.- -3. See doctor, 7. 

*doccy. See doxy. 

dock. Orig. (158() 1010), as in VA'arner and 


Jonson, prob, c. in its C. 10-20 S.E. s(‘nse, an 
enclosure for prisoners on trial in a law-court. 
(O.E.D.)—2. Hospital ; eliietly in dock. Late 
C. 18-20 : orig. nautical ; in (T 20. coll. Gro.se. 
Ist ed.—-.3. Among printt'rs, the w ('ekly work-bill or 
‘ pole ’ : from ea. 18()0 ; ob. 

*dock, V. To detlower (ii woman); hence, to 
‘ have ' a woman : from ea. 1500 ; ob. by 1800, t by 
1840. Prob. orig. e. ; eerluinly alw'ays low. 
Harman. Middleton, IkE,, (Jrose. (Gen. with the 
dell, (|.v.) F. A H. proposi's Romany dukker, to 
ravi.sh ; but the S.E. dock, to curtail, with an im¬ 
plied reference to tail (q.v.), is obviously o|H‘rative. 
—2. At Winelu'ster Golh'ge, C. 19 -20, ob., to scratch 
or tear out or. ns in R, (J. K. Wrenoli, to rub out ; 
to knock dow n.—3. To take from (a person) part of 
his wages as a fine : dial. (ea. 1820) : •, by 189t). coll. 
O.E.Ib (Su]).). 

dock, go into. To be treati'd for a vmicreal 
disease; late ('. 18-20, ob ; nautical. Grosi*. 1st 
ed. 

dock.iudry. (hit of work; coll.: from ca. I!t27. 
O.E.I>. (Sup.). 

dock-pheasant. A bloater: nautical: late 
C. 19 20. Bow ('ll. Gf. Pi/lingsgatc pheasant 

dock - shankers. ' Dock - mates ’ nantieal 
(— iS23); t by lS7(b Egans tJrose. where, 1 
surmise', the real meaning i", eoinpamons in a 
veiu'real hospital. 

dock-walloping. I’erambulating the dock" to 
l<3ok af ships : nantieal: latf'G. It* 20. Bi’iwc'ii. 

dock to a daisy, (as like as) a. ^ e rv dissimilar: 
coll. I Ib.'kO; 1 by isoo Ap[.)er,s()M. 

docked smack smooth, be. To have' liad one ■< 
jK'rn-aniputat('d : naiitital: mid-t'. 18 19. Gro-^e, 
Isi ed. 

docker. A dock labourer: from c-a. coll 

tillea. 18'.»5, then-S.E. 2. A biieffroin the prisonei 

m the dock to counsel : legal ; fnuu ca. 1890 

docket, strike a. To < anse a man to b<'< one' bank- 
nq>t . leeal and e(»Tnmereial j. • eoll. S.l.. 
ca. I8t»5 Oo. 

dockets, play the game of. S« e play the game of 
dockets. 

docking. ‘-V jainolina nt intlieted bv ^allot'^ on 
the pro'-tilntes who have infeetc'd them witli tie 
vt'iiereal disi as(' ; it (■onsi.>t,- in eiittmL' oil all then 
(■I(»tli(‘s. jM-ttieoal, sbill and all, elo.se to tbeir sta\ 
and then turning them out into the sti'-et '.(Jrovr 
low coil.; ca. 1700 18,70. 

docking herself. (Of a sldp) taking the mud and 
f(»remg a f>o-ifi<tti for lii'tself ; niiutu al I'oli. : late 
G. P.t 20. iJowen. 

dockyard-crawl. The rate of work m tb*' Royal 
do<k%ard,-: naval: late ('. 19 20. lioweii. Gt. 
(Jovn ninrnt .diid.i, ((.v. 

dockyard-horse. An otbeer better at otbee work 
than on active service; naval; from ea. 1870. 

2. ((J<'n. pi.) A man drawing store's for a (naval) 
ship: naval; late G. 19 29. Bowen. 

dockyarder. A slculkc r, esp. about thc' docks : 
nautical ; from ea. 18t>(». The V -S. equivalent is 
dock walloper. Cf. sirniryardi r. 

Docs, the. The Duke of Cornw all's Liglit 
Infantry ; military : ('. 20. F. A (Jibbons. 

^doctor. A false die : Shad well, 1088, constitute?* 
the earliest rc'cord. Until ea. 1749, r. ; then low ; 
in V. 29 oh., very ob. Fielding, in 7’om Jones, 
‘ Here, said he, taking some dice out of his pockets, 
here are the little doctors which cure the distempers 
of the purse.’ E.x a doc tor's powers. Hence, lat .0 
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C. 17-<>arly 19 (aR, p.g. in B.E.), jiui the doctor{8) 
uporif to cheat a pt'FHon with loaded dice.—2. An 
adulterant, esp. of apirits (flee Grose, Ist ed., 1786), 
hut also of food, o.g. bread : amon^? bakers (flays 
Mat on in Tricks of Bakers Unmasked), alum is 
called the dofdor. O.E.ll. records it at 1770.—3. 
Brown sherry : licenHcd victuallcrH’, C. 10~20, oh. : 
because a doctored wine.—4. Earlier (— 1770), milk 
and water, with a dash of rum and a sprinkling of 
nutmc'g : }• by 1880,—6. The last throw of dice or 
ninepins ; ywrliapfl orig. c. : C. 18-19, mostly 
among ganieflters.—0. The headmaster: Win- 
oh(*ster CV)llege, from ea. IS.'iO.—7. (Oee. doC.) A 
flhifi’s rook : nautical, also up-country Australian : 
recorded by 8.(3.D. at 1860, but the evidence of II. 
flhowK that it must, among Englislirnen, have iK'cn 
(Mirrent some years earlier ; it existed in the U.S. as 
early as 1821 (Thornton). Ex food as health- 
ensurer. 8. A variant of Gnpc doctor, q.v, ; always 
ttic doctor (or Doctor): 18.W (1‘ettman). Ihit it is 
recorded for the West indies as early as 1740 
(0.10.1).). - 9. A broker dealing specilically with 
overdui' vessels : nautical and eoniTn<Teial s. (late 
ISOO’.s) *, by 1929, coll. O.E.l). (Sup.).—It), Sc'o 
doctors. 11. Pill \o. 9 in the Field M('dical (diest : 
military ; from 1914. Ib'cause so frefjuently pre- 
s'rilwd.- 12. Iienc<‘. t) in the game of House ; mili¬ 
tary: 1916. F. (libbons, as is sense 11,- 19. A 
svnonyrn of punisher, 9 ((j.v.), as also is (jcntleman, 2. 

doctor, V. (’order a iloctorate U|K)n, make a 
doctor (‘ philoso])hy not medicine) : from < a. 
1690 ; Tiow very rar'c, \ct not quite a ghost-word. - - 
2. 'Fo treat, give rneduMne to, of a doctor or as d of 
a doctor : from ca. 1790.- -9. Hence, to pi*acti.se as a 
physician (-- 1806) 4 To ndultcrat<‘; tam]H‘r 

wiih; fal-ify • Irom i a. 1779. Now i-oli 6. 
Hence, to refiair. jiat-h up; reviM' extcnsue|\, 
distoi'l a lit('rai-\ work, a iK'WspnjK-r article: 

( 19 2(t. ('liius Oil. ,s.() D.) 0. T(» * do|H* (ji 

horse): .sporting: from < a, 1809; little usisl after 
Cl 1910, do})c being the fashionable word. 7. ‘ d'o 
uiidi'rgo medical tr'catmcnt ' : coll. : from ea. 1889. 
All these senses aie l•ol),. 1 hough the fourth and th<* 
sixth hud orig a tinge (d’s. 8. ‘To prepan' the 
w .11 riors. bv certain “ nualumcs ‘ and incantations, 
toi war. I’ettrnan : tvuitli Atraan col!.: from ca. 
18!)9. F\ O'itch (U^ctor. 

Doctor Bnghton. Brighton : Society coll, (from 
ca 182t») . ea. 1896, gen. coll, Ware. I.e., Dr. 

Hright In. 

Doctor Cotton. Botten : rliMiiing 8.; C. 20. 
1*. If. Bhi/nil/i(j Slnio/, 19.92. Also Dollt/ (^otfori and 
J oh n ('ott<m. 

Doctor Doddypoll. doddypoU. 

d(X;tordraw-fart. -Vn iliiieraiit iiuack ; C. 19 20, 
oI» : low coll. 

Doctor Foster. 9 in the game of House : mili¬ 
tary : (’. 2t). 1 )r. Foster (U'cur.s in a nur.sery rhyme ; 

‘ 9 ' is connected with yiills (‘ numl>er nine ’), heni'c 
with medical oflieers. ('f. doctor, n., 12. 

doctor (in one's cellars), keep the. Habitually to 
adulterate the liquor one .sells ; licensed victuallers’, 
then public-hou.se’s ; coll.; from ea. I860. H., 

6th cd. 

Doctor Inkpot. John Standish, a C. 16 /Vreh- 
deacon of Colchester. 1 )a w.son. ‘ 'Writer of traefa.’ 

Doctor Jim. A soft felt hat, wide-hrirnmed ; 
lower elasscH : l896-ca. 1914, Ex Dr. Jameson’s 
, Africander felt’ (Ware). W’hence Jinikwim, 
J imnunit. 

Doctor Johnson. The membrum virile : literary : 


ca. 1790-1880. Perhaps because there was no one 
that Dr. Johnson was not prepared to stand up to. 

doctor on one, put the. To cheat, orig. with false 
dice and, orig. perhaps, c. : late C. 17-20 ; ob. 

B. E. 

doctor ordered, just what the. See just what, 
doctored, ppl. adj. Adulterated ; patched-up 
(fig.); falsified : C. 18-20, coll. See doctor, v., 4. 

*dOCtors. Counterfeit coin : c. (— 1929). Man- 
chon. Prob. cx doctor, n., 1. 

doctor’s curse, gen, preceded by the. A dose of 
calomel (— 1821); coll.; ob. O.E.i). 

doctor’s shop. The numla'r 9 (cf. number nine, 
q.v.) in the game of House : military : C. 29. 
E. <fe Gihhonfl. Sec doctor, n., 12. 

doctor's stuff, occ. (C. 19 20) doctor-stuff. Medi 
cine: coll.: from ca. 1770. ‘He could not tak« 
Doctor’s stuff, if he died for it.’ (O.E.D.) 

doctors upon, put the. St e doctor, n., 1. 

dod. A low coll, (t) and dial, interjection ; from 
ca. 1670. Grig, a deformafion of GW/. (S.O.D.) 

dodder. ‘ Burnt tobacco taki'ii from the ])ottoni of 
a jufK' and piaeed on the top of a fre.sh jiliig to givi* a 
stronger flavour,’ F. A H. : mid-C. 19-20, Irish. 
Cf. S.lv dottle. 

dodderer. A nu'ddler; a fool. (In S.E., a 
tottering, }K>t(ering old man.) 19 20. ob. ; 
mo.'^tly Cockney. Variant, doddering old sheep's 
head. 

doddies. A M-lhsh pt'rson : proletarian : ea. 
1890-B)16. Ware. A eorruption of do ut des 
(man), q.v. 

doddipool. See doddypoll. 

doddle. Mimcy very I'asily obtained : Glasgow 
(— 1994). Cf. klondijke. 

doddy, or hoddy-doddy (‘ all head and no l)ody '). 
A sinijilcton, an idiot : mostly Norfolk and ong. 
and mainly dial. : C. 19-20. 

doddypoll. A .M.E. and C. 15-18 nickname for a 
<l(tll, a t(K)l ; extant in dial. In late C. 16-mid-17, 
occ. Doctor DoddijpoU, A})]>er.son. Ex dod, to lop, 
jK)ll, clip, arnd poll, the head. Cf. preceding. 

dodge. A shrewd and artful exjx'dient, an in- 
goniou.s contrivance ; from ca. 1890 ; coll, in C. 20. 
Dickens in Birkv'irk : ‘ “ It xxas all false, of 

course ? ” “ All, sir, " replied .Mr. WVller, reg'lar 

do. .vir ; artful dodge.” ' (Ex tlie eorresj>onding v., 
which, like its derivative, diulgcr, is S.E., though tho 
latter has a sliglitly eoll. lingt*.) 

dodge, on the. Engaged m something dishonest ; 
col!.: C. 20, O.bkD. (Sup.) 

dodge Pompey. To .steal gra.ss .- Australian: 
from ea. 1929. Fompep p rsoinlies the Lhav. :— 

2. To avoid work on .shipboani : naval (pre-(FW\) 
>, by 1918 at latest, gen. nautical. Bowen. 

dodge the column. To shirk one\s duty : mili¬ 
tary : 1899 (Boer W'ar). See e.sp. B. & P.—2. 

Wlirnvo. {column yirslgrr : military: 1914. 

Dodger. W'liysall (d. ca. 1990), the all-England 
cneketer. 

dodger. See dodge. —2. A dram, a ‘ go ’ of 
liquor: from ea I860. H., Ist cd.—9. A shirker, 

malingerer: military : late C. 19-20. B. & P. 

•—4. in C. 20 e., a half-soA ereign ; oh. Ex its 
elusiveness.—5. A mess-deck sweeper : naval : late 

C. 19-20. Bowen. He thus avoids other dutie.s.—• 
6. A very frequent nickname of men surnamed 
Green : military : C. ‘20.—7. A good-conduc t 
badge : military: C. ‘20. Ironic : cf. canteen 
medal, q.v. F, & Gibbons.—8. A sandwich : mili¬ 
tary ( — 1914), because the meat therein dodges the 
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consumer ? (Ibid.)—!). A clergyman, a priest: c. 

and low : mid-C. lb-20. May how, London Labour^ 
vol, TV, 1801. Abbr. devil-dod(jcr, (pv. 

dodgy. Artful : (low) coll. ( — 1887) ; slightly 
ob. Haumann. Se«' dodge. 

dodipol. S('o doddjiK)!!. 

dodo. A stupid old mail : Society : late C. lb- 
20 (ob.) ; coll. Ex the extinct bird. Cf. :—2. 
Scotland Yard : journalists' ; 18Sr>-ea. ISOO. 

Ware. 

*dodsey. A woman : e. : late C. 18 early 19. 
Grose, 2nd ed. IVob. a corruption of doxy. 

doee. See dooee. 

doer. One Avho cheats anotluT : from ca. 1840; 
ob. O.li.l).—2. A ‘ charact(‘T ' ; an (M'centric or 
very humorous fellow ; Australian ; from ca. 1905. 

does, fair. See fair doo’s. 

does it ? A sarcastically intonated coll, retort : 
from ca. 1870 ; ob. 

does your mother know you’re out ? A c.p. of 
sarcastic or jocular implication : from 18.88, says 
Beriham in liis Jiook of Quolalions. PiDich, 1841 ; 
The, Sun, Dee. 28, 1804. h. & II., s.v., gives a very 
interesting list of such sapient phrases : all of whieli 
will bo found in these pages. 

does your mother want a rabbit ? A c.p. of the 
1890 ’m and pre-War ( 1 . 20 : non-aristocratic. B. & 
P. Tlx the question of itinerant rabbit-vendors. 

doesn’t (or don’t) give much away. Yield(s) few 
—or no -advantag(*s ; ver\ k(‘on ; coll. : from ea. 
1880. Ware, 
doey. See dooey. 

[dog, vlv'ii used of a person wlicther contemptu¬ 
ously or })lavfully, is considi'red by E. k H, to be 
coll., l)y tlie S.O.D, to be S.E. : the latter is, 1 think, 
in the right,] 

dog. Ahhr. dog-waii'h : nautical: from ca. 1890. 

• - 2. In the ^^'est Indies, a cofijicr or a small silver 
coin, with vaiiant black dog-. (— 1797) nautical. 
(O.E.D.)—God ; in coll, oaths : C. 10. O.E.D. 
—4. See dog, put on. —5. See dogS. —0. Soap : 
Bootharn School : C. 20, Anon., l>icl. of liootharn 
Slang, 1925.— 1. A cigarette-end : e. : C. 20. M. 
TTarrison, Spring in 'Tartarus, 1986.—8. A Ix'ggar- 
searcher for cigarette-ends : c. : C. 20. Michael 
Harrison, Weep for Lycidas, 1984. 

dog. To }K)st (a student) for examination on the 
last day : ()xfor<i Univ'crsity (— 1726) ; f by 1800. 
Amherst. O.E.D.—2, V.i. To have sexiial con¬ 
nexion on all fours, i.e, like a dog : C. 19-20 low. 
dog, an easy thing to find a stick to beat a. It 

costs little to trouble those that cannot help them¬ 
selves,' B.E. ; mid-C. 17-18 coll. 

dog, blush like a blue. See blush.—dog, cash a. 
See cash a dog. 

dog,^ — fight bear, fight. To fight till one party is 
overcome: C. 16-20 coll. ; ob. Aphra Behn, Scott. 

dog, he (she) worries the. A c.p, directed at a 
visitor whos(‘ approach repels even the hou.se-dog : 
lower-middle classes’ (— 1909) ; ob. Ware. 

dog, put on ; occ. carry dog. To put on ‘ side ’: 
coll. : from ca. 1914. (O.E.D. Sup.) Cf. doggy, 

adj., 1. 

dog, try it on the. Sec try it on the dog. 
dog along. To fare 1 olerably, passably : Canadian 
coll. : C. 20. John Beanie.s. 

dog a swim. See swim, give one’s dog a. 
dog and bonnet. The lion-and-crown badge of 
the icing’s Own Scottish Borderers: militai^’: 
C. 20. F. & Gibbons, 
dog and cat, agree like. See cat and dog. 


dog and maggot. Biscuits and cheese : Regular 
Army’s : C. 20. B. & P. 

dog at it, (an) old. hlxpert,; habituated : eoll. ; 
Ck 16-19. Nashe. The mod. form is an old dog Jor 
a hard road. 

dog away one’s time, do idle it aw ay ; Cockmy 
(— 1887) ; slightly ob. Baumann, 

dog-basket. ‘ The reccptach' in whic'li tlie remains 
of the cabin medals were taken Kir smuggled - 
forward’ in sailing ships : nautical: C. 19. 
Bowen. 

dog before its master, the. A lieaw sav< 11 
yin'ceding a gale: nautical e.p. : lat<' (k 19 20. 
Ibid. 

dog-biscuit. An Army mnttres.s > military : late 
(k 19-20 ; ob. F. k Gibbons, I'lv cedour and 
shayn-. .\lso biscuit. 

dog bite my ear I 8c» bite me ! 

dog biting dog. Applied to one actor's adverse ly 
erit.iei.sirig anof hei s y»ei foi Tuanet' : latc' C. 19 20 

theatrical. 

dog-bolt. A eoll. term of eontcunyit : mean 
wretch, (k 16-17, latc-r use* heing archaic. (S.O.D.) 

dog booby. -An awkward lout; a elodhopyier : 
late tk 18 -c'arly 19 military. Grose, 1st ed. 

’•‘dog-buffer. A dog-.stc'uler tiiat kills all dogs not 
advertisc'd for, sells the skins, and feecks tlie either 
dogs with the carcases ; e. : late tk iS 19. 

2nd ed. 

dog-cheap. E.\e<'e(ling]\ eheay) : etdlAC.Ki 20 '. 
’F. A’ H. ; iS.E., S,().l>. ; yiredi. flu* lattei 

dog-collar. A ‘ stand-uy) ’ slilf collar, e-s]). a 
e kTgyman's rev'crseel eedlar : from late IStid s ; 
.slightly edi. (Jn'iivilk* Murray, ‘ Tlie* dog eollui was 
of syiotle.ss yuinty.' Whtuiee : 

dog-collar brigade, the. I'lie (’1* il^v . Gla-g(*u : 
Ck 29. 

dog-drawn. Said (low eoll.) of a woman from 
whom a man has, in tlie act, l»een fore iblv reuiuni d : 
(k l9-2(t ; oh. 

’•‘dog-end. A cigarette-end : vagrants' e. Iri.m 
ea. l'.»29. Janies ('urtis, 7'hc (Lit hid. J!i:U). 

*dog-fancier. A reeeiMr ol stolen dogs and 
restoreT of the' same to their ownc'r.s- -lor a le-e . c. 
(— J86I). Muyhew. 

dog-fat. Butter : military : (’. 2tb Ik A' P 
dog-fight. An Air Force eoll. {Jiilb) , by 1989, 
S.E., as detined, iinyilieativelw b\ I'. ('. Wren, in 'The 
Passing Show, Aug. 18. lf>84, ‘ Bui. be".t sfxtit. of all 
was a dog-tight, an all-on-to all seiayi be-twee'n a 
flight of British Bristol Scouts and a lugger liight of 
Fokker.s, everybodv shooting-iiy) eve'ryiiodj’, a wild 
and whirling inekk' from whieh ('verv now and the'ii 
someone we-nt hurtling down to death in a blu/.e of 
smoke and lire.’ 

dog-gone, dog gone. ('’•Ji. euphemism fir and 
‘ fHnta.stie yierveiMon of (jod-damnrd ' (VV.) ; [J.S. ; 
aiiglieisf'd ca. 1866. H., 8rd ed. 2. De^voteal : 

lower elasse's' (— 1999) ; oh. W an-. 

dog-hole. A mean or a disgusting el welling-yilace : 
coll. : from ca. 1679 ; oh. 

dog in a blanket. A roly-poly pudding : coll. ; 
mostly nautic'al : from ca. 1860. Nala. 

dog in a doublet. ’ A daring, resolute fe'llow 
Grose, 8rd cd. (k H>-early 19 e'oll. Ex German 
hunting-dogs, protected, in a hejar-ehase', with a 
leather doublet. 

dog in a doublet, a (mere). ’ A me an pitiful 
creature , Northall : eoll. (1677); now' dial. Cf.: 

dog in a doublet, proud as a. Exceedingly prouo: 
coll.: late C. 16-17. Apyiorson. 
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dog in shoes, like a. Making a pattering sound: 
Anglo-Iritth coll., C. 

I dog in the manger, like a, may orig. have been 
coll. : C. Ib-'llO.J 

dog is dead P, whose. Variant, what dog is a-hang- 
ing ? What is the matter? C. 17-20 coll.; oh. 
Massinger, ‘ Whose dog’s dead now | That you 
observe those vigils ? ’ (O.P'.D.) 

Dog Lane. kViargate, York : Bootham School 
nickname ; late C. 10-20. Anon., JJict.of Bootham 
Blmig, 1925. 

dOg-Latin. Bad Latin ; sham Latin. Cf. apoth¬ 
ecaries' or bog or garden or kitchen Latin : from ea. 
ItiOO ; coll. by 1<S20, S.L. 

dog laugh, enough to make a. 1Cx t rernely f unny : 
coll. : (J. 17-earJy 19. Tejns ; Woleot. {Aj)fXT- 
Bon.) (T. mt laugh, enough to make a. 

dog-leech. A (juaek : C. 10-18 eoll. (In 8.E., a 
vciri’inai'y Mirg<*on.) 

dog-nap. A short sh'cp enjoyed sitting: coll.; 
from ea. 18.Y). {’1. ait-najj. 'L’lie variant dog deep 

1. s.i:. 

dog-nose. N-e dog’s nose. 

’^deg on anyone, walk the black. A punishment 
iiitlK u-(l on a prisotuT by liis fellows if he refuses to 
)ia\ lii^ looting : e. : late (j. IS mid-19. (IroM*. 

dog on it ! An expletive atfeeted, ea. ISbb-OO, by 
boys, Terhaps (‘ujibeniistK for (lod damn it! 

dog out in, not fit to turn a. (Of wa-ather) 
abominable: »oll.(— issT). Jiaumann. 

dog-shooter. A volunteer: ('. 19 military then 
gen 2. At tie lb'\al .Mililurv Aeadeniy (— 1SS9), 
a ( nit t u ho. unable or unwilling to U.'eome an 
engniet i. joins a i, la-s in another luaiieh. Oh. 

dog-stealer. A dog-dealer . jocular coil.(— 1854). 
Wbv!- -.M. JmIIc. 

dog that bit you, a hair of the. A drink taken to 
counteract drunk* nness ; a <lrink the same as 
anot 111 I'.s the nigbi before: c’oIl.(— 154b). 

dog-throw. The lowt-.st throw at dice (ef. deuce) : 
Coil. (- 18,S(I), vet gong on 8.1C. (O.IC.l).). 

dog to hold, give one the. To serve a jkt.sou a 
mean tni k . coll ( - lt;T8) ; t by J8(M), Kay, 1078. 
('! holding th< hahg. (.\pperson.) Of.: 

dog-trick. A meati or ' dirtv ’ action, trick : 
(' 10 19 eoll. B.K. 

dog-vane. A 1 oi ionic ; nautical ; trom ea. 1785 ; 
ol). (Jrose, grid «<d.; songster Dibdiii. Ex the 
S.IC. Hen^'C. 

dogged. Adv., V('ry, exee-^-ively : mainly sport¬ 
ing ( - 1M9), f»r(»b. ex dial., where onlx is it extant. 
Berhuf)'- the ong. ol the L.iS. dog-gorn . 

dogged as does it I, it's. I’erscM ranee and jduek 
win in til** end : a eoll. e.p. dating Irom the iiiid- 
I80ti s. 

dogger. A firoles.siomil hunter of dingoes : 
Australian eoll.: ('. 2(0 The dingo is often 
de-sm’ibed as a wild dog.--2. A dog: by ‘the 
Oxford ir ': from ea. 19U). (li. A. S'achell, 
Martha renny, 1954.) 

dogger, V. To cheat ; sell rubbish : Charter- 
house ; from ea, 1800. 

doggery. Mambst c lieating : coll. : from ca. 
1840 ; ol). Of. IS. 1C. dog'fi trick. 

doggers. Se e dog’s lady. 

doggie, doggy. A [ku name (eoll.) for a dog; 
from ea. ISOtk -2. In coal mining, a middleman’s 
underground inanagei (-- 1845). Disraeli in Sybil. 
— 5. (Es]), a cavalry) ofiioer's servant : military: 
mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. \\’ar<‘,— 1. ‘ All round upright 
collar'; Loudon youths' (— 1909); ob. Ware. 


Cf. dog-collar. —6. An officer aBsiating an admiral at 
his work ; ‘ a midshipman regularly attending a 
captain or flag officer ’ : naval: from ca. 1910. 
Ex faithfulness to duty. O.E.D. (Sup.); Bowen, 
doggo, lie. To make no move(ment) and say 
nothing; to bide one's time : C. 19-20. Frob., 

‘ like a cunning dog ’ (W.). The -o suffix is com¬ 
mon in 8. 

doggy, adj. Stylish ; smart, w hether of appear¬ 
ance or of action : from ea. 1885. Ex a sad dog, a 
bit of a dog. JS’ow, ‘ just a little too gay and dash¬ 
ing,’ Denis Maekail, 1934,—2. N. : see doggie. — 
3. (Of Latin) debased : coll. : 1898 (O.E.D. Sup.). 
Ex dog Latin. 

dogs. (Always pi.) Sausage.s : low : from ca. 
1800. Ex reputed origin. Cf. bags of mystery. — 
2 . Newfoundland Land Company’s shares : ca. 
1870 90; Stock Exchange.— 3. the dogS, a grey¬ 
hound race-me(‘ting : coll. : 1929, (The Dog- 

Kacing Bill is of 1928.) O.E.D. (Sup.). 

dogs, go to the. To go to rum ; to lead an ex¬ 
tremely dissipated and loohsh life. C. 10 -20 ; coll, 
till ca. 1080, then S.E. 
dogs, rain cats and. See cats, 
dog’s body. Kease pudding : nautical (— 1851). 
Clark Kus.sell.—2. Any junior ollieer, R.N, ; esp. 
a inid-shijiman ; hence, pejoratively, ol any male : 
naval ( >. by 1920. gen.) : late C. 19 ’10 ; T. & H. ; 

E. A: Cibbons. 

dog's bottom. A fac'ctiou.'s term of address : 
from ea. 1930. 

dog's breakfast. A me.'^s .- low Glasgow ( — J934). 
dog's dinner, like a. Stylislil\ : low coll.: C. 20. 
dames Curtis, The Gilt Kid. 1930. ' The gee/.er that 
wa-s with her w'as dolled up like a dog's dinner with a 
wl)it(‘ tie and all.’ 

dog's dram. A spit into his mouth and a smack 
on las back : mid-C. 18-eaily 19 low. Grose, 
1st ed. 

dog’s face. A coll, term of abuse ; eoll. S.E. ; 
from ea. 1070 ; ob. 

dogs have not dined, the. A e.]». to one whose 
shirt hangs out at the back: mid-C. 18-early 19. 
Ob'o.se. l.st<-d. (See Slang, p. 274.) 

dog’s hind leg, crooked as a. \ cry crooked (Ui. 
oiilv}: coll.: late O'. 19-29. ApjKTson. 

dog's lady or wife ; doggess ; puppy’s mamma. 
* doculur ways of calling a woman a bitch, Grose, 
3rd ed. : coll.: late C'. l8-niid-19. 

dog's leg{s). The ebevron(s), ‘ deMgnatmg non- 
eoIll^u.^sloned rank, worn on the arm, and not un¬ 
like in outline to the eaiiine liiiidleg,’ Ware : mili¬ 
tary ; late Ok 19-20. 

dog's lug. A small bight in a sail's leech-rope : 
nautical: from ca. 1880. A characteristic variant 
on dog's ear, nautical j. 

dog's match of it, make a. To do the act of kind 
bv the watside : low coll. : C. 19-20 ; cf. to dog. 

dog's meat. ' Anything worthless ; ns a bad 
]>ook, a common tale, a villainous picture, ete. , 

F. & 11. Coll.: from ea. 1820. Ex lit. sen.st'. 
dog's nose. Cm and beer mixed : low' (— 1812) ; 

ob. Vaux. Oee. dognose (‘ Diicange Angheus ' ; 
Baumann). 

dogs of war on (so-and-so) ! A gun-room or a 
ward-room c.p. -- eject him (if possible) ; naval : 
C. 20. Bowen. 

dog’s paste. Sausage—or mince-meat : low coll. : 
from ('a. 1850. Cf. dogs. 

dog’s portion. A lick and a smell, i.e. almost 
nothing : late C. 18-20 (ob.) coll, in late C. 18-19 
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occ. a])plie{l to a distant admirer of women. Grose, 
2nd ed. Cf. dog's soup. 

dog’s rig. Sexual intercourse, to exhaustion, 
followed by back-to-back indifferenec : mid-C. 18- 
19 : low. Grose, 2nd ed. Cf. dog's match. 

dog’s soup. Water: mid-C. 18-20 (ob.) coll, 
(irose, Ist ed. Cf. fish-broth. 

Dog’s Tail. The constellation of the Little Bear : 
nautical: from ca. 1800. 

dog’s vomit. Meat and biscuits cooked together 
as a moist hash : nautical: late C. 19-20. Bowen, 
dog’s wife. See dog’s lady, 
dogun or D-. A Homan Catholic : Canadian : 
late C. 19-20. Possibly ex that ver}’ Irish surname, 
Duggan. 

doing. A thrashing; a severe monetary loss: 
lower classes’ coll. (— 1909). Ware. Ex dial. 
doing, a scolding : which in C. 20 is coll. 

doing !, nothing. ‘ Certainly not ! ’ in retort to a 
dubious or unattractive offer or an amorous invita¬ 
tion : from late 1890's. In 1927, a schoolgirl, 
writing on Queen hili/.abeth, said, ‘ Philip of Spain 
asked her hand in mariiage, but she replied: 
“ Nothing doing ! ” ’ Ex there's rioUiiug doing, no 
business being done. 

Doin’ It. Doingt, near I’cronne: military: 
G.W. (E. & Gibbons.) 

doings, in the. In the guard-room : military: 
from ca. 1914. F, & Gibbons. Ex : 

doings, the. The thing {any thing); csp. what is 
at the moment lu'c'dcd or otlierwisc relevant: from 
ca. 1912. P('rhaps ex the IJ.iS. usage, the materials 
for a meal (1898): Thornton. See esp. F. & Gib¬ 
bons and B. & P. Cf. gadget, ooja-ka-piv. 
dol. A dollar : lower classes’(— 1909). Ware, 
doldnim. A dullard ; a drowsy or a sluggish 
fellow (- 1812). U.E.D. Ex: 

doldrums. Low spirits; dullness: from ca. 
ISOf); coll, till ca. 1890, then N.E. James Payn, 
1889, ‘Serious thoughts , . , which she stigma¬ 
tised ... as the doldrums.’ Ex dull on tantrum : 
W. 

dole. A trick, a stratagem : W inchester Colhige : 
fioin ca. 1890. A development (though prob. 
sljaight from L. dolus) of the f iS.K. sense, guile, 
fraud. 

dole, go on the. To receive unemplovmt nt bene- 
lit : s. (ca. 1925) : by 1930, coll. 

dolefuls. Low spirits : coll. ; from ca. 1820. 
Miss Braddon. (’f. dismals. 

dolifier. One who contrives a trick : W’in- 
che.ster College ; ex dole, q.v. 

doll. A lady : Cockneys’ (— 1804); f hy 1900. 
Mavhew’, ‘If it’s a lady and gentleman then we 
( rie^. “ A toff and a doll ! ” ’ (O.E.D.) Because 

well dr('ss('d. 

doll, Bartholomew. See Bartholomew. 

*doll, mill. To beat hemp in prison ; c. : mid- 
C. 18-early 19. Grose, Lst ed. 

doll up, v.i. and rcflexiv^e. To dress oneself very 
smartly: mostly Australian : C. 20. Whence 
dolled-up, dressed ‘ to death ’. 

dollar. A five-shilling piece ; five shillings: 
C. 19-20 coll, ex U.S. ex C. 10-17 S.E. Hence 
half -dollar or half a dollar, half a crown. 

dollar, holy. See holy dollar. — ’^dollar groin. 
Se e groin. 

dollars to buttons, it’s. It is a sure bet; coll.: 
American >, before 1909, English. Ware, 
dollars to doughnuts. Long odds : low coll.: 

from ca. 1920. James Curtis, The Gilt Kid, 1936. 


dollop. A lot; the whole dollop, the whole lot, 
esp. sum (— 1812) : coll., t- ^'Hux.—2, A lump, 
esp. if ‘ formless ’ or clumsy : low coll., or perhaps 
a vulgarism, ex dial. (— 1812). y.O.D. W. 
compares Norwegian dolp, a lump. 

dolloping. The selling of gooils at a ridiculously 
low price ; cheapjacks’(— 1870). C. Hindley. 

dollops of. ‘Heaps’ of; ‘lots’ of; coll. 
(— 1923). Manchon. 

dolly. A mistress: C. 17-early 19.— 2. Also 
(— 1843), ‘any one who has made a faux pas'. 
Punch, 1843. Cf. the C. 17 S.E. doll-common, a 
harlot; in C. 17-early 18 coll., surviving as dial., 
dolly also boro this sense, jJus that of a slattern.— 
3. A pet, i.c. a coll., name for a child’s doll: from 
late C. 18.—4. A piece of cloth serving as a sponge : 
tailors’, from ca. 1850.—5. A binding of I’ag on 
finger or toe : coll, and dial. (— 1888). O.E.D.— 
6 . The memhrurn virile : low : C. 19-20, ob.—7. A 
‘donkey-drop’ (q.v.): cricketers’ (1906), as is 8, 
the sense (1926), n slow', easy catch. ]./ewi.s.—9. 
The inevitable nickname {Dolly) of all men sur- 
named Gray or Grey : C. 20. l‘!\ the famous song, 

Dolly Gray.- —10. ISce Moving-Picture Slang, ^ 4. 
(Also Dolly.) All ex doll, which m iS.E. has a lor- 
responding term for the lirst four. 

*dolly. Perhaps only in dolly pals, dear friends 
or companions : c, : C. 19. I’os.sibly a jicrverhion 
of dear suggested by dolly, n.. 1.—2. Adj., silly; 
loolish: from ca. 1850; ob. Dickens, ‘You 
wouldn’t make such a dolly sfieech,’ where, how¬ 
ever, the term may babyish. 

dolly-’Catch. The original (1895) of dolly, n., 8, 

E. D.D. 

Dolly Cotton ; John Cotton. Kotten : rh\ming 
8. : from ca. 1899. Everyimn, March 26, 1931. 

dolly-man, pitchy-man. A Jew’: Anglo-Irish, 
esp. in the West: late Ch 19-20. Prob., dolly-man 
derives ex dolly-shop, j>itchy-man ex a huckster s 
pitch. 

dolly-mop. A harlot: eoH. (— 1833). Man‘yat. 
But in Cockney (— 1855, j), an ‘amateur ’ prosti¬ 
tute. May hew.—2. Al.so, a badly dressed maid¬ 
servant: ca. 1858-1905. H., 1860. 

doUy-mopper. A w umanisi'r, es]>. il a soldier : 
military (— 1887) ; ob. Baumann. Ex jireeeding 
term, 1. 

'■’‘dolly-shop. An illegal rag-and-bone shop or 
])avvn-.sho}) : from ca. 1840 : c. - low coll. 
Mayhew; ‘No. 747’ (rcicrcnce to 1845).—2. A 
fence's, i.e. a receiver's parlour ; e. ; late C. 19- 
20. 

dolly-worship. Tlic Boman Catholic religion : 
Nonconformists' (— 1909). ‘From the use of 
statues, etc.’, Ware. 

Dollymop. fSec dolly-mop, 1. 

[dolt-head; doltish. B.E. errs great iy m classify¬ 
ing these iS.E. terms as c.J 

-dom. Some of the C. 20 joi ulantics, e.g. Gals¬ 
worthy’s devil-may-caredom, verge on the eoll. \\. 
dome. The head : eoll. ; ‘ common says 

F. & II. in 1891. Its C. 20 use is gen. i*egarded as 
U.18. (Not in Thornton.) 

dome-stick. A servant: sol., or, when deliberate, 
jocular coll., f- (— 1891.) Obvdously suggested 
by the C. 17-18 spelling of domestic. Cf. dram a,-tick. 

doment. A variant of do, n., 3 : dial and (f) low 
coll.: from 1820’8. O.E.D. 

’’‘domerar. See domxnerar. 
domestic alQSictions. The menstrual |x;riod: 
coll.; from ca. 1850. 
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domm(i)e-do-little. An impotent old man ; mid- 
C. l8-early 19 coll. Grone, 2nd ed. 

Dominion, the. CJanada : C. 20 ; coll. ? abbr. 

dominion par excellence. 

domino. A knock-out blow : also as v. ; from 
ca. 1870. H., r)thcd. Ci. domi)io with {({.v.) Kx : 

--2. As an cx(;Iamation, it expresses completion— 
of a punishment in the Victorian Army and Navy 
(1804, H., .‘Ird ed.); among ’bus-con due tors to 
signify ‘full up' (— 1882); ob. All these senses 
are coll, ex tlic game of dominoes.—3. See 
dominoes. 

domino-box. The mouf h : from ca. 1820 ; orig. 
low, in C. 20 inelegant and ob. Bee, 1823. Con¬ 
trast box of dominoes (sec under). 

domino-thumper. A fuanist: from ca. 1880; 
ob. Barricre ^ I.(elan(l. 

domino with, it is (nr it’s). It’s the end of; there 
is no hope lor: ('. 20. Kx dial. (1854): 

‘“Domino,” wliicii the winner of a game of 
dominoes calls as he plays his last piece,’ FkD.D. 

dominoes. (Never singular.) d'he teeth, esp. if 
discoloured (eonlrast^ Ivories): from ca. 1820. Cf. 
domino, (j.v. 2. The keys of a piano: from ca. 

1880; oh. lienee: 

dominoes, box of. jiiano : from ca. 1880. See 
jireeeding. 

dominoes, sluice one's. To drink: low (— 1823). 
MoncTU'tl in 'J'o?n and derry. Act IT, scene (>. Cf. 
dojninoc'^, I, and domino box, ^q.v. 

*dom{m)erar or -er ; dummerer. A beggar pre¬ 
tending to 1k' (leaf and dumb : mid- C. 10-18. 
Hannan. 2. Also, ea. 1070-1750, a madman. 
Coles, lt)70. iiofh are e. 

Don. Sec Ack. 

don. An adept, a ‘s\\(‘ll’ or ‘toff’; a pre¬ 
tentious jMrson : coll.; from ea. 1820. In C. 17-18 
S.E. a distinguished jierson. Ex the Spanish dons 
as is 2, the Enghsli univ(>rsiiy coll, u.se, a fellow of a 
college: from ca. 100(»; orig. fM'jorative. (O.E.D.) 
—-3. (Gen. pi., and always D.) A Sj»aniard ; a 
Bortuguese : nautical: C. 19-20. Jlowen, ‘A 
more polite term than Jhejoes but not applied to 
other Latins.' 

don, adj. lOxfKTl, clever; excellent: from ca. 
IStiti ; oh. IL, 2n(l ed. Ex the preceding. 

Don Caesar spouting. ‘ Haughty public elocu¬ 
tion’; S()ciet\ : ca. is.ltl-J9()(). Ware. 

Don Peninsula. Tin* world, tlio ‘ geographical ’ 
range, ol the (ion> : Oxford University, ca, 1820- 
40. Egan's Gro.se. 

don rags. A symuiym (){'collekkers, q.v. ; O.xford 

undergraduates' ; ('. 2<» 

dona, donah (mcxstly m sense 2), donna, doner, 
rarely donnay. A v Oman ; esp. the lady of the 
house: from the' 185()s: Cockney and Barlyaroe. 
H., Ist ed. Ex It. or 8p. via Lingua Franca.—2. 
Hence, in Australia, from ca. 1890 : a girl; a sweet¬ 
heart. ‘ Never introduce your dona(h) to a pal ’ 
has long laaui an Australian c.p. 

dona Highland-flinger. A music-hall singer: 
rhyming .s.(— 1909), Ware. 

dona Jack. A harlot’s bully; lower classes’ 
(- 1909). Ware. 

*donaker. A cattle-sO'aler : C. 17-early 18 ; c. 

Donald. A glass of spirituous liquor, esp. 
whiskey; Scottish ; 1809, Johnston, Poems 

(E.D.D.). 

Doncaster-cut. A horse ; coll (— 1529) ; f by 
IGOO. Skelton. (Apperson.) Doncaster famous 
for horses. 


donderkop. In address, blockhead : South African 
coll. (— 1897). Lit., dunderhead. Pettman. 
done. See do, v.—2. Did : sol. : C. 19-20. 
done brown. See brown, done. 

*done, have one’s drum. To have one’s house 
searched by detectives : c. : C. 20. Sec drum, n., 2. 

done, it isn’t. It is bad form ; coll.: from late 
1870’8. (O.E.D. Sup.). An upf>er-claHs counter, 

this. Hence, in C. 20, the done (correct) thing. 

done-for. Exhausted ; cheated ; ruined ; in c., 
robl>ed, convicted to pri.son, or hanged : ( —)1859 : 
see do for. The c. done for a ramp — convicted for 
stealing (H., Ist od.). 

done-over. Intoxicated : C. 19-20.—2. Posses.scd 
cariially (only of wormm) ; C. 18-20 ; ob,—3. Inc., 
same a.*^ done. : sec dO-OVer. 

done to death. See death, done to. 

done to the wide ; done to the world. Utterly 

exhausted, defeated, or bafiled ; ruined : from ca. 
1908 : s. now verging on coll. 

done-up. ‘ Used U[), finishcfb or quieted ’ : coll. 
(— 1859). H., Istcd.—2, ‘ Kuined by gaming, and 

extravaganc(‘.s,’ Grose, Ist ed. (‘ modern term ’, he 
adds) : ca. 1780-1860. 
doner. Sec dona. And : 

doner. One who is done for, ruined, fated to die : 
lower cla.sses’ : 20. Ernest Raymond, The Jest¬ 

ing Army, 1930. 

dong. To strike ; to punch : New" Zealanders' 
and Australians’ : C. 20. Perhaps ex the dong 
emitted by a lx;ll when struck ; pcThaps a blend of 
ding -4- dot. 

donk. A donkey : mostly Australian : C. 20. 
donkey. A compositor (cf. pig): prinb'r-.' 
(— 1857). Variant moke. —2. A sailor s clothes- 
ehest: nautical : from ea. 1860.—3. A blockhead, 
a f(jol: coll., from ea. 1840.—4. Even for an ass, 
donkey was orig.—ea. 1780—coll, and remained so 
for some liity years.' Cf. donkey dick, q.v. Per¬ 
il ap.s ex Duncan or Dominic : W. 

donkey !, a penny (or twopence or threepence) 
more and up goes the. A (low) London c.p. express¬ 
ing derision (— 1841) : coll. : ex a strc'ct acrobat's 
stock finish to a turn ; ob. 

Monkey, ride the. To cheat with weights and 
measures : c. ; C. 19. ‘ Ducangc Anglicus.’ 

Vhl.n., donkey-riding. 
donkey, ride the black. Se e ride . . . 
donkey, talk the hindleg off a. vSi e talk . . . 
donkey, whack one's own. To be occupied, or 
preoccupied, with one’s owm affairs : low-er clasH(‘s’ 
coll. (— 1923). Manchon. 

donkey ?, who stole the. Sometimes anotlu r per¬ 
son added, the man %n or with the irhite hat : this 
latter reprc.sented also the occasion : ca. 1835-70. 
Ex an actual incident. 

donkey dick. An ass; ca. 1780-1820. A 
variant of donkey, which is prob. ex Duncan. 
Gro.se, Lst ed. From early C. 19, dick{y) came to be 
used by itself. 

donkey-drops. In cricket, from ca. 1887, slow 
round-arm bow'ling. A. G. Steel, 1888; the Hon. 
E. Lyttelton, in his Cricket, 1890. (Lewis.) Also 
dolly (sec n., 7). 

donkey-frigate. A 28-gun ship (between a 
frigate and a sloop) : naval: C. 19. Bowen, 
donkey has of Sunday, have as much idea (of it) 

as a. To lie wholly ignorant : Cockney ( -- 1887); 
ob. Baiimann, 

donkey in one’s throat, have a. To have phlegm 
there: Cockney (— 1887); slightly ob. Baumann. 
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donkey’s breakfast. (Orig. a man’s) straw hat: 
Cocknoys’ : ; slightly ob. Ware.—2. A 

bundle of straw for a bed: nautical {— 1901). 
O.E.l). (Sup.).—3. Hence, a straw mattress: 

nautical : C. 20. Bowen. ^ 
donkey’s ears. A skirt-collar with long points, 
already old-fashioned in 1891 : s. or coll.: ea. 1870- 
1900.—2. A variant, dating from just before G.W., 
of: 

donkey’s years. A long time : suggested by the 
sound of donkey's ears, when illiterately pronouni'ed 
donkey 8 yeers, and the length of a donkey’s ears : 
from ea. 1900. 

donna and donnay. See dona(h). — donneken. 
Sec dimnaken. (Bee's spelling.) 

donovan. (Gen. m pi.) A potato: Anglo- 
Irish : from ea. 18()0. Cf. murphy. Ex the 
commonness of tlu' surname. 

don’s or dons’ week. The week before a general 
holiday ; ('sp. a week out of w ork before it: tailors’: 
from ea. 1800 ; ob, 

Dons, the. The Wimbledon ‘ soccer ’ team : 
sporting : from ea. 1920. 

don’t. Bo not ; coll. : from ea. 1000.—2. As n., 
a reiteration of r/oa't, a prohibition : from ea. 1890 : 
coll.—3. Also, done it: coll. : early C. 18. .Swift. 
See Slang, p. 00.—1. And : does not: from ca. 
1720, but sol. only since ea. 1840. 

don’t bother me now, (for) my hands are wet ! A 
military c.p. of the G.\\\ Ex the weary im¬ 
patience of harassed mothers. (B. & B.) 

don’t bully the troops ! A military c.p. (C. 20) to 
an excessive or noisy talker. B. & B. 

don’t care a Pall Mall, (I). (I) don’t care a damn : 
clubmen’s; 1885-ca. 1890. Ware. E\ 7V/e, Pall 
Mall Gazette's articles entitled ‘ The Maiden 
Tribute ’ in July, 188.").— Pall Mall, a ‘ gal ’ or girl. 

don’t dynamite ! Don’t be angry ! : non- 
aristoeratic c.j). of 1883 ea. 1900. IVare, ‘ Hesult 
of the Irish prank.s in (h’cal But am Avith this 
explosive.’ 

don’t fear ! See don’t (you) fear ! 

don’t know who’s which from when’s what, (I). 

(T, etc.) don’t know anylhing about it: lower 
clas.ses’ c.p. ; 1897 ca. 190.5. Ware. 

don’t let me catch you bending ! See catch 
bending. (Gollin.son.) 

don’t look down, you’d soon find the hole if there 
was hair round it ! A drill-sergeant’s c.p., on tbe 
fi.xing of bayonets : late C. 19-20. B. & B. Gf. 
you're slower . . . 

don’t lose your hair ! ‘ Keep your hair on ! ’; 

non-aristocratic : from ca. 1800 ; ob. Ware. 

don’t make a Judy Fitzsimfm )ons of yourself. See 
Judy Fitzsim(m)ons. 

don’t make me laugh (— I’ve cut my lip) ! A c.p. 

■of C. 20. Collinson. The latter part is very ob. 

don’t mention that. A c.p. : ca. 1882-84, as the 
result of a libel case (Ware). Ex don't mention it !, 
q.v. at meyition. 

don’t mind me 1 Proceed: c.p., gen. ironic: 
C. 20. T.e, ‘ Go ahead—don’t mind me ! ’ 

don’t-name-’ems. Trousers : jocular coll.; from 
ca. i850; t by 1930. (T. innominahles. 

don’t seem to. Be inca])ablo of; as in ‘ I don't 
seem to see it ’ : coll. (-— 1909). Ware. 

don’t sell me a dog ! Don’t deceive me !: 
Society: ca. 1800-80. Ware. 

don’t think !, I. 1 do think so ! : middle and 
lower classes’ : from ca. 1880. Cf. not half / 
don’t turn that side to London I A c.p. of con¬ 


demnation: non-aristocratic (— 1909). Ware, 
‘ From the supposition that everything of the best is 
required in the metropolis.’ 

don’t (you) fear ! Take my word for it ! ; rer- 
tainly not!: coll.: mid-C. 19-20. Baumann. 
Cf. 7iever fear / (q.v. ni fear, never). 
don’t you forget it! See and don’t you forget it! 
don’t you know. As you we ll know : ])lcase 
understand!: coll. (— 1887) Baumann, ‘ Sehr 
gebrauchlichcr Zusatz ’ (a very frequent tag). In 
C. 20, almost mi'aningless except as a vagiu; pallia¬ 
tive. Of. do yon know, q.v.. to which it ma}'^ orig. 
have Inien an otfset. 

don’t you wish you may get it ? A c.p. of ca. 
1830 50 1 don’t like your tlianee I or I don't 

think! Barham; f’aar/i, 1841. 1844. 

doo-da or dooda(h), all of a. Excited: from late 
1914. Ivx the (“clioic reli’am doo-da, doo-da, doo da 
day, prol). on all of a dither. 

doo flicker. ‘ Any meeliaiiie;il tool, instrument, 
or gadget ': Canadian military: J‘U5 B & B 
Cf. : 

doo-hickey. ’ An airman’s term for any small, 
detachable litting ' : l‘>15 ; slighllyob. 1-'. & Gib¬ 
bons. ()f fanciful origin. 

doocid. An alb'ctcd. also a Cockney, variation of 
deured. Maiu'lioii. As : 

dood is of dude. Ibid. 

doodle. A noodle : coll. ; from ca. 1929. 
lord; Grose; ('obden, IS-lo, ' The Noodic.s and 
Doodles ol tht' nnstocracy.' 2. (Giui. of a eliild) tlic 
penis: rnid-t' IS 20. Crosi', Jst cd. 

doodle, V. 4'() make a tool of; cheat : t’lom ca. 
1 S 20 . .Moncra If. ' I base been . . doodled out. of 
forty pounds to-day.' In C. 20. rare exta pt in dial. 

doodle-bug. A small, (heap car; motoriM-’ 
(- Jtt35). 

doodle-dasher. A man indulgin'^ m ^df abuse: 
C. 19 20 low ; ob. 

doodle-doo, gmi. pn'cedcd by ( ,h / a. .\ < luld's or 
a fdiildisb naiiK* tor a cock : ('. J7 2)) coll Grose. 

doodle-doo man. A co(k-brccdcr or -iuditer- 
(\ 18-19 ; cockpit s. 

doodle-sack. 'The jnidnidnni wuhehrc : mid- 
lH-20; ob. Grose, 2udcd. Jii 8.Ik, a hagpijx : 
this origin, like so many in C. IS, is eiudilv 
anatomical, 

dooee, oc(‘. dooe ; doee. 'I'wo. as m doox salta. 

twopence; Bariyarec ; mid-C. lU gO. |t due sold, 
dooey, doey. Always large d(>{o)ey. a large cu]* (d 
tea: orig., and mainiy, carmens; from ea. J92n. 
Ex the notice : tea Id., large, do., 2d. 

doofer. Half a cigarette ; workmen’s (~ 1935). 
Ex do for now, sulliee for the prcscuif. 

doog. Good: back s. (— 185!)). 11., k^t ed. 

Wlience ; 

doogheno. A good one. doogheno hit, one good 
bit, i.e. a bargain, a prolit. Back s. (- 185!)) JJ 

Istod. 

dook. See dukes. —2. A sol. pronunciation of 
duke : C. 19 (? earlier)-20.—3. A huge rios«‘ : lower 
cdas.sf's’ : from ea. 1840 ; ob. Ware. Bx tbe 
Duke of Wellington’s nose : cf. co/iKy, q.v.—4. An 
upper-form boy : Bublic Seliool.s' ; late C. 19-20. 
See nondescript. 

dook-reading. Palmistry : grafters’ : late C. 19- 
20. Philip Allingham, Cheapjack, 1934. 

dookie ; dukey. An unlicensed theatre ; ‘ penny 
gaff ’ ; theatrical : from ca. 1860 ; ob. Perhaps ex 
a gaff-proprietor with a largo nose : cf. duker and 
dook, 3. (Ware.) 
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dookin, dookering. Fortuno-iolling: gypsies’, 
thence criminals’ : from ca. 1835. liranclon ; H., 
Ist cd. Ex Romany dukLcr, to tell fortunes. 
Moreover, dookering among graft<5r8 ineans K|jecific- 
ally ‘ [going] around from door to door telling for¬ 
tunes ’ ; Philip Aliinghani, Chcnpjack^ 1934. 

dookin-cove. A fortujK^-telkr: low: from ca. 
1850. Sec cove and dookin. 

dooks. (Extrenudy rare in singular.) The hands. 
More gen. dukes, (j.v. 

doolally (or doolali) tap. Off one’s head ; mad : 
R(!gular Army: late C. 19-20. E. & Gihhons. 
Ex J>eolaii, a sanatorium in Bombay, and Hindu- 
Htani tap, fever. Since ca. 1920, often abbr. to 
doolulb/. (See a so the Addenda.) 

doolie. An ambulance : Anglo-Indian coll. : 
IH 20. Ex the S.E. wuise, a litter or a rudi- 
m(“nlary y)alanquin (C. 10 -j ). Yule k Burnell. 

dooly, doolay. Milk: mihtnry ; 1914; ob. Ex 
Fr. dn Id it. (k. & Gibbons ; ii. & P.) 
door, up to the. Sec* up to Dick, 
door and hinge. ‘ N ■( k and bn ast of mutton, a 
jomt which l>c*nds readily amongst the cervical 
verU'brae,’ Wutc : Cockney’s : mid-C. 19-20. 

door-knob. A ‘ bob ’ (shilling); rhyming s. ; 
lal(' C. 19 2(*. B. k P. 

door-knocker. A ring-shaju'd l>f‘ard : prole¬ 
tarian : lK54-<a. 1915. W.in'. (Also adj.)—2. A 
Nordeiifelt macliine-gun (use<l by the Boers) : 
military in Boer V\'ar. J. Milne, The Epistles of 
Atkins, 1902. Kx th<‘ noise. 

door-mat. A heaw beard : IHotVea. 1882. Cf. 
rrimeu, (j.v.—2. Hence, says Ware, ' by 1882 . . . 
applu'd to the moustache only, probably localise 
about this tinu* the ti'iidcncv to sha\e the b(‘ard and 
wi'ar only a very heavy moustache became ])re 
valent ’. 

door-nail. See dead as a door-nail.- 4oor- 
plater. Sei* brass-plater.—door-step. Nee doorstep. 

doorer. A do(ii>mHn or barker at an auction 
sale : London coll. ; trom the ISSO's. Avsu'crs, 
Dec. 12, 1891 (E.D.l).). 

dooring. incorre<'t for c/fjor-nay. O.E.D. 
[doorsman. One who, at shop or place of amuse¬ 
ment, inMt<“S the [)uhlic to enter: from ca. 18.55. 
By F. H. considered as coll., by O.E.D. as S.E. 
Cf barker.] 

doorstep. A (gen. thick) slice of bread and butter: 
low ( l8S5j. Cf. couple of doorsltps, q.v. 

doojie’s joy. A jioor specirmm : ( onivay cadeLs' ; 
from ea. 1885. Jolin Maselield, The ConuHiy, 1933. 
Origin ? 

doo’s. Nee fair doo's. 

dooshman. An enemy : Regular Army : late 
C. 19-20. B. k i*. Ex iliiidustani. 

dop. Aleoholie drink in gen. : South African 
roll. : C. 20. Ex dop, the native name for Ca|)e 
brandy. O.E.D. (Sup.). 

dope. A drug: 1889, Also, in C. 20, an 

anajsthetic : medical studenl«’.—2. Drugging: 
from ea. 1900.—3, Adulterated liquor : Australian 
(— 1910).-—4. Eraudulent information: 1901. 

Hence, 5, any information : from ea. 1910. All 
coll, ex U.S., where orig. of any thick lubricant or 
absorbent (S.O.D.); itself ex Dutch doopen, to dip : 
W.—Whence, 6, a fool, a bungler ; military : 1916 
(F. & Gibbone), though perhaps ex Cumberland dial. 
(1867; E.D.D.), and, 7, ‘news bulletin sent by 
wireless ’ (Bowen): nautical; from ca. 1926.—8. A 
heavy drinker; Australian : from ca. 1912. Ex 
senso 3. 


dope, V. To take drugs : fromca. 1890; by 1920, 
coll. Ex n., 1.—2. To ‘ doctor ’ or drug a person or 
a race horse : from ea. 1900. Ware. Both senses 
were orig. U.S. The vbl.n. is frequent. 

dope out. To discover, ascertain, comprehend : 
U.S. (1900, O. Henry) anglicised ea. 1917. Cf. dope, 
n., 6.—2. ‘ To w'ork out; get hold of ’ : U.S. (1906), 
])artly anglicised by 1934 owing to the ‘talkies’. 
O.E.D. (Sup.); C. W. Thurlow Craig, Paraguayan 
Interlude, 1936. 

dopey. A beggar’s trull; low : mid-C. 18-early 
10. Grose, Ist ed.—2. The podex : C. 18.—3. A 
drug-addict : c, and low ; from ca. 1920. E.g. in 
John G. Brandon, The One-Minute Murder, 1934. 

dopper. ‘ A heavy blanki't overall once mui h 
favoured by North Sea lishermen ’ (Bowen): 
nautical coll, verging on j. Ex Norfolk dial, dopper, 
a thick woollen jits( v. 

dopy, adj. Dull, lethargic, half asleep (lit. and 
fig.) : C. 20 ; earlier in U.S. Ex dope, n., 1.— 
2. Stupefying : 1925, Edgar Wallace, (O.E.D. 

Sup.) 

dor. Permission to sleep awliile : Westminster 
School : C. ]7-t*arly 19. Ex L, dormire, to sleep.— 

2. A dormitory : school s. (— 1920). O.E.D. 
(Sup.). Cf. dorni. 

Dora. Tiie Defence Of the Realm Act : 1914. 
OriLT. .s., soon eoli. ; by 1920, S.E, and considered as 
olhciahloni’s eijuivalcnt of Mrs. Grundy. 

doras or Doras. 'The A shancs of the South- 
IkisfiTii Railway Deferred Ordinary Stock, the 
capitals being tran.sfiosed ; Stock Exchange : from 
ea. 1880; > f in 1915. 

dorbie. An initiati* : Scots Masonic : from ca. 
1850. Hence the dorhies knock, a masons’ signal- 
rap. E.\ dorhie, a stonemason, a buildiT. 

dorcas. A semp.'.tress, es]). in a charitable cause : 
c<41.; from ca. 1880. Ex the S.E. Dorcas society, 
D. basket, ex Dorcas in Acts. i\, 36. 

dorm. A dormitory : schools' : late C. 19-20. 
Cf. dor. 2. 

dormie. See dormy. 

dormouse. Incorri'ct. for donuense : C. 18. 
O.E.D. 

dormy ; oec. dormie. A dormitorv : at certain 
I'ublie Schools, e.g. Rossall : late C. 19-20. Des¬ 
mond Coke. The House Prifcct, 1908. 

Dorothy, n. and, gen., adj. Rustic love-making : 
Society : late 1887-<a. 1890. Ex a musical comedy 
(1887-88) so named. (Ware.) 
dorse. See doss. 

dorse, V. 'To knock down on to the back : 
boxing : ca. 1810 80. Wilson, 1826. (O.E.D.) 

dorse, send to. Knock out: l>oxing, ea. 1820-70. 

See doss. 

do’s, fair. See fair doo’s, and do, n., 6. 

*dOse. A burglary ; C. 18-19 c. A New Carding 
Diet., 1725 ; Grose, 1st ed.—2. A term of imprison¬ 
ment, eaj). one of three months’ ‘ hard ’ : mid- 
C. 19-20 c. H..2nded. Ci. moon, stretch. lex: — 

3. A defeat : boxing, C. 19-20, ob. Tom Moore, 
1819.—4. As much liquor as one can hold—or 
somewhat more than is good for one : coll.; from 
ca. 1850. Cf. take a grown man's dose, a groat deal 
of liquor.—5. (? hence,) a venereal infection : low 
coll.; from ca. 1860.(—6. A rare mLstaki' for doash, 
q.v.: Grose's m.s. note to the B.M, 1st ed.) 

dose, V.; gen. be dosed. To infect vencreally : 
low : from ca. 1870. Ex n., 5. Cf.: 

dose, cop a. A phrase corresponding to dost, n., 

2 and esp. 6: low : from ca. 1870. Manchou. 
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dose o! salts, like a. Very quickly ; esp. go 
through (somethiug) Like . . . : low, mostly Aus¬ 
tralian : 0. 20. 

dose of the balmy, have a. To sleep: coll.; 
C. 19 -20, ob. 8ee balmy. 

dosh. A ‘bivvy’ (1914); lienee, a funk-hol^ 
(1915) : Canadian military. B. & B. Ex dosa, q.v. 
Dosinghem. Sec Bandagehem. 

’'‘doss (not Ix'foro C. 19) ; (after ea. 1H50, rarely) 
dorse. A, and to, sleep ; lodging, to lodge ; a lied. 
All implying extreme cheapness and /or roughness : 
late C. 18-20; vagrants’, C. > ea. 1890, gen.s. G. 
Parker, 1789; Mayhew. Presumably imm. ex f 
dorse, doss, back ; ultimately ex Ij. dorsu}n, the back. 
(Cf. dorse, v.)—2. Hcne(% to ‘ liang the time out 
to loaf: telegraph-messengers’ (19115). 

doss, do a. See do a doss, 
doss-house. A very cheap lodging-liouse ; lou ; 
from ea. 1880. On doss-ken. 

doss-down, n. ; doss down, V. A late C. 19 20 
variant of the jireeeding. Eyell. 

♦doss-ken. The same : c. ; from ea. 1800. Cf. 
dossitig-ken, q.v. 

doss-man. The keejier of a cheap lodging house : 
low : from ea. 1825. 

doss-money. The price of a night’s lodging: 
low ; from ea. 1870. 

doss out. To sleep in the o[)en air ; low (-- 192*1). 
Manchon. 

doss-ticket. A ticket for a night s lodging : 
tramps’ (~ 1887). Baumann. 

dosser. A frequenter of doss-liou.ses : low ; from 
ea. 18G5. Whence {h)<J'Ppy dosser, a homeless 
vagrant creeping in to sleep on chairs, or in pa.ssages 
or cellars: low (— 1880). fSims in How the Poor 
Live, Presumably ex happy but just pos.‘-ibly ex 
haphazard. —2. Hence, a tramp : tramps' c.: 
C. 20.--3. The dosser: the father of a family: 
from ea. 1885 ; ob. He who provid(“s the doss. 

♦dossers’ hotel. A casual ward : tramps’ c.; 
C. 20. F. Jennings, Traniji/ng with Tratnjis, 1932. 

♦dossing-ken or -crib. (Cf. doss-house, doss-keu.) 
A cheap lodging-house; e. : the former — 1838; the 
latter - 1851. tSee dOSS. 

dossy. Elegant ; smart : from ca. 1885. ? ex 

dosser, the ornamental cloth used to cover the back 
of a(n imposing) seat; or ex D'Orsny, for in Society, 
ca. 1830 ^5, one spoke of a man as * a IJOrsay ’ (a 
perfect gentleman)—ex the Comte D Or.say (Ware). 

do’t. Do it: Society coll, of early C. 18. 
Scourged by Swift (see Slang, p. 06). 

♦dot. A ribbon. Hence, dot-drag, a watch- 
ribbon : C. 19 c. Haggart, 1821. 

dot, V. To strike, gcii. in form dot (a person) one, 
and esp. in sense ‘ give a black eye ’ (Ware): from 
the middle ISOO’s. W. Pett llidge, 1895, Minor 
Dialogues ; C. J. Dennis has dot (one) in the eye, to 
punch (a j)erson) in the eye. 

dot, off one’s. A variant (— 1923) of dolly, 2, 
Manchon. Prob. ox Yorkshire dial. : 1890. 

(E.D.D.). 

dot, on the. (Constructed with be.) On the 
spot: Canadian : from ca. 1920. John Beames. 
Cf. on the dotted line. 

dot, the year. A date long ago : coll. : late C. 19- 
20. IJt., ‘ the year 0 ’. Esp. as in ‘ Ganpat Out 
of Evil, 1933, ‘ He’s Iwen in every frontier show 
[battle or skirmish] since the year dot.’ Cf. ‘I 
reckon he was born in the year dot, that ’orso was,’ 
W. Pett Ridge, Minor Dialogues, 1895. 
dot and carry, or go, one, A person w ith a wooden 


or a shorter or a limping leg. The mid-C. 18 mid-19 
form is go; tlie C. 19-20, carry. Coll. Grose, 
Ist ed.; Barham. Also as v.—2. An inferior 
writing or arithmetic master: late C. 18-<‘ariy 19. 
Grose, 2nd od. Ex an arithmetical jiroces.s. 

dots. Money: from ca. J8H0. (Jolleetive-jd. 
synonyms are numerous. 

dots on, put. To bore, to weary : orig. (1915 or 
1916), military ; slightly ob. Prob. ex dot one s 
‘ i ’ s. 

dotted line, sign on the. To sign ; jocular coll, ; 
from ca. 1925. Ex the instruelioriH on legal and 
otlieial documents. 

dotter. A jxmnv-a liner ; a n'portt'r ; from ea. 
1870; ob. 

dotties man. A gn'cdy or sellish man : jiro- 
h'tarian : ca. 1885 1915. Ware. See doddies. 

dotty. W eak : dizzy : sporting and gen. 
(— 1870) ; ob. E.sp. dotty in the pins, nnstt'ady on 
one s legs. Perba})s ex dodder, v.—2. Hence, 
idiotic ; (a little) mad ; from ea. 1888.-—3. A.s n., a 
low harlot's fancy man : c. ( - 18iH). 

doubite. A street; ea. lSOO-70 C. Mat.s( 11. 
More IhN. than I'hig. Origin ?, 

double. A trick : esp. iii C. 18-19 tip, C. 19 20 
</(ve the. double, to run awsy from one's ereditois, 
thmi, from ca. 1850, to I'.seape ; and in put the doutdf 
on, to eireumv(*nt (— 1S70).—2. An actor playing 
two parts ; also v, (from ea. 18(M1 and soon S.E.) : 
theatrical (— 1825).—3. Ue]H.dition oi a word or 
.s<‘n1enee : printers'. Iroin ea. 1870.—1. In e. a 
street-turning : from ea. 1870. —5. (Gen, a douhh .) 
Two score: lisluTies’coll. : late 19-20. .Bowen. 
Ex double, a basket containing from tlin'C to four 
dozen lish. 

double, V. For the thi atneal seii.se, see n, 2.- 2. 
See double up.- 3. 'I’o double on(‘’.'^ ellort or s]M-<-d 
(v.i.) : coll.: from ea. 1885. 

double-ace poker. See kangaroo poker, double, 
come the. Set* come the double. 

double act, do the. To g(‘t mairii'd, be married : 
low (— 1923). Maiielion. Prob. (.x run in double 
harness. 

double-arsed. Largi'-boftomed : low coll, or a 
vulgarism ; C. 29. 

double back, d'o go back on an action, state¬ 
ment, opinion : eoli. : mid-C. 19 29. Ex doubling 
back on one's tracks. 

double-banked. ' Sleeping tw o in a (abin 
nautical coll. : late C. 19-20. Bowen. Ex a 
rowing-boat double-banked. 

double barrel. A held or ojKua glas.s : from ea. 
1880; ob. Traill. 

double-barrelled. Applied to a harlot natural 
and unnatural (see fore-and-aftcr) : low : from ea. 
1860.—2. Also to any jx'rson both normal and 
abnormal in sex : from ca. 19(K>. 

double-bottomed. Insincere: coll.: C. 19-20; 
ob. 

double-breasted feet, occ. double-breasters. Club 

leet : coll. ; from ca. 1860 ; ob. 

double-breasted water-butt smasher. A well- 
developed man ; an athlete : Cockneys’ : ca. 1890- 
1914. Ware. 

double Cape Horn. To be made a cuckold : 
nautical: late C. 18-niid-19. John Davis. The 
Post Captain, 1805. Ex horns attributed to 
ciickokks. (R. H. Case’s cd. of the novel; 1928.) 

double-cross or -double. Winning, or trying to 
win, after promising to lose a race : sporting : from 
ca. 1870. The v. is double, double-cross, or put the 
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double on^ the last v.t. only : from ca. 1870.—-2. 
Later, doubk-cross, (‘to., is much used hy criminals 
for hot ray al (n. and v.) in a criminal transaction : 
from oa. 1885: sec passim, Kdgar AVallaee s 
det(‘ctivc novels. 

double-crosser. The a^(*nt of the preceding; 
ran' iH'fore (’. 2(K 

double-C*''‘ted. S(‘Mjally large : Jou coll, or 
vuiji. : from ca. 1800. 

double dash I l^miphatic ‘ dash it ! ’ : (xx kncy 
(— 1887) ; oh. llaumann. 

double-decker. A shij) having two ahove-water 
d('ckH : from ca. 1870.—2. A (ramear or Ims A\ith 
scats on top as W(‘ll as helow : from ca. IklC). 
lioth coll., <h(' latter ex U.S. 

double-diddied or -dugged. Large-hreast(‘d. X., 
double dtn/s. ('. l(i 20: the n. is low coll. ; doubU- 
diddled, low s. ; double-duffijed, low coll. 

double-distilled. (Ks}), of a li(‘) sujM rlalive : 
coll. : from ca. 1870 , oh. 

double-drummer. A parlicularly noisy kind of 
( icada : Australian children’s: C. 20. Cf. Jlniiry 
baher. 

double Dutch. See* Dutch, talk. ('f.: 
double Dutch coiled against the sun. rnintci- 

liLohle; nonsense: niin<i(;al: from ca. 1810. 

*double-ender. -V skcNdon key ^^ith a ward at 
eai h end : ( . • mid-(’. 10-20 ; (d». ‘Xo. 717. 

double event. Simultaneous syphilis and gonor- 
rlnca (men), or di'floration and conception . low ; 
from (a. 1870.-~-2. .\ glass ol whisk(‘y and a glas-ol 
l>ccr • puhlic-liouses’ (cs[). in Glasgow I : (’ 20. 
double figures, go into. To have m < hddn n at 

tic lca^I : lower classc.s coll.f— i02.‘{). .Manchon. 

double finn. .\ I'lo note : low (? ong. ( ) . Iioni 
ca 1870. See finn and; 

^double flnnip (etc.), 'fhe same: c. ( - ISIIO). 
r.tandon. See finnif. 

double guts, n.. double-gutted, adj. (of a; p. r- 

-^oii largc-paiiia hed • low c(dl. ; from ca. 1820 
double-headed. (Ol a tram) with two euLuncs. 
Miic at the front and the (dher at the I'ack . late 
<’ !!♦ 20; radwavmen'b coll., now virging on 

8 K 

double-header. com with two he.-uL: low 
coll. ; Iron) ( a. Is7o. 

double-hocked. Having i Xtrenu'ly thick ankl. < : 
low : Iron) ca. 1800. 

doublemtenders. ‘ Kiuu kdown blows hil.ialor 
n-^tlulWare: non-aristocrat ic (-- llMip) : \ m- 

lually t. 

double jUg(g). 'flic hacksidc : late 17 10. 
Cotton ; Gros<', .‘Ird (‘d.- 2. Jn pi., the jM)st,cnors ; 
C. 17 20, oi). ‘ .Mclancliolv ' Burton. 

double lines. S}ii|)-casnaity or easnalties; nau¬ 
tical : Iron) ca. 1S70, II., nth cd. Lx the* manner 
of their entry at Lloyd's. 

double-mouth(ed). (A ]M-rson) large-monthed, n. 
and adj. : coll. : C. 10- 20. 

^double, on the. (Of doors, gates) douhle- 
locked : c. : 0. 20, George Ingram, Stir, lOlk'l. 

*double on, put the. Set* double-cross. 

[Double juiKsivcs, nearly always cluni.sy, and often 
cacophonous, are on the hordi'r-line hetwetm repre¬ 
hensible, ealaehresis and mere stylistic infelicity. 
See esp. Lowk'i .J 

double-ribbed. Ih’ognant: low coll. : C. 19-2(k 
double scoop. ‘ Jlair parted in centre, and worn 
low—gave wav to the quill”, Ware : niilitarv : ca. 
1890-95. 

double-shotted. (Of a brandy, or whiskey, and 
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fioda) containing twice the usual proportion of 
alcohol: coll. : from ca. 18h0. 

double shuffle. A hompifK*, step in wliicli each 
foot is shuffled, rapidly and neatly, twice in succes¬ 
sion : coll.; from ca. 1890, csp. among coster¬ 
mongers. J)i('kcns.—2. Dcnc<3 a trick, a piece of 
faking : from ca. 187(h 

double-shung. (Of men) excessively equiji^i^d 
sexually : C. 19-20 (oh.) : low. ? do able-,slung. 

*double slangs. Double irons or fetters: c. 
(— 1812); oh. Vaux. 

double-sucker. Abnormally developed labia 
vuiiont : l(jw : from (ra. 1870. 

double thumper. An ‘ outsizi; ‘ in licb : from ca. 
1850; coll. 

double-tide work. Lxtraduty: C. 19 20: coll., 
orig. co.-istguardsnicii's >, hy 1880, gcii. nautical. 
Low cn. 

double-tongued squib. A douhlc-hancljrd gun; 
coll. tJ. W. Jteynoldh. 1804. Gh. 

double up. To cause to collapse (v.i. sense Ls 
rare); boxing (ca. 181 tj. Mriore, ‘Doubled him 
up, likt' a hag of old duds.'—'J. To pair off, e.g., in a 
cahin (rare as v.i.) : roll. ; 1897 (O.L.D.). H., 2nd 

ctl. Oi'c. simf)ly donblr. 

Double X’S, tile, 'fbe 20th J-’oot Jlegiment. smee 
1881 the Lancashire i'disiliers ; imlitarv : C. 19-20 ; 
oh. F. Gihhotis. Lx tlie Ijgiire XX, 

doubler. A ])Uiu h on side or Indly : hoxing : 
from ea, 18I0. ‘ Beter <'orc(jran', 1821, ‘A 

douhler in the bread - basket. 

*doublet. A precious stone endorsed with glass : 
in(’. 15 17, it wa<S.L. ; tiam it . e.—2. Set' iron d. 
and stone d., a pnxm. 

doubty. Doughtv: im orre( t form: G. J5 18. 
G.L.D. 

douce. Se<‘ douse. 

doudon. A short, fat woman : non-aiLtocratie 
f 1929). M<ineh<ui. IN rliaps cognate with tlie 
Wilt.^hiH' doirdy, !>tuntt'd m growth (L.D.D.). 

Douglas with one eye and a stinking breath, Roby. 

T1h‘ hr('«‘eh : nautical: mtd-('. 18 19. GrO‘>e, Isled. 

dough. Ihidding : ihililie Schools', C. 19-20. —2. 
Money : U.S. (— 1851). then (from ca. 1880) Aus¬ 
tralia, tin'll -ea. 1895—Britain, (’rhornton.) 
dough, one’s cake is. Si'i' cake is dough, 
dough-baked. Delicient in hr-ains : coll. : from 
late (’, H); in late C. 19 -20. dial. Wycherle y, l(i75, 

‘ 'I'hese dow-hjiked, M'liseless, indocile animals. 
Women.' Cf. holf-boked. 

dough-cock. A half-wit aboard as seaman: 
nautical: lute U. 19 20. Bowen. 

dough-nut. (Gen. ])1.) A ('arley life-saving 
boat : nautical : U. 20. Bowen. (Ch(‘erfnl !) 

Doughboy. An American infantryman : U.S. 
coll. (18(»7), anglicised ea. 1917. Thornton; 
G.L.D. (Suj).), ‘In allusion to the “large globular 
glass buttons of the infantry uniform ” in the 
American civil war.’—2. (d-.) A punch in the 
face: low ; from ca. 1919. G. Ingram, Stir, 1999, 
has it in its usual form : give (a person) a doughboy, 
doughy. A baker: eoll. (— 1829). lUe ; IL, 
9rd etl. Cf. clops, dips. —2. lienee, the nickname 
of any man surnamed Baker : naval and military : 
late C. 19-20. L. <fc Gibbons. 

doughy, adj. (Of complexion) pale or pasty : 
eoll.: from ca. 1800 ; oh. M'arc. Cf. underdone. 

doughy-nosed. (Of a seaman) in love : nautical : 
late C. 19-20, Bowen. 

douse, dowse. To put, esp. down or (of a candle, 
lamp, etc.) out; iow' coll.: C. 18-20, chiefly in 
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douse, the. gUm., put out the light. Scott, Reade.— 
2. N., rare, exo(‘pt in dowse on the chops, a blow on 
the jaw ; low ; C. 17-19, Cl rose. 

douser, a heavy blow ; dousing (dowsing), a 
thrashing : resp. lato C. 18-19 (Clrose, 2nd ed.), 
C. 19. Both, low coll. 

Dove. A member of St. Cat.liaririo’s College*, 
Cambridge: C. 19 20; ob. Suggested by P«ri7«w, 
q.v. See Whibley in Camlwidge H i/. 

dove, soiled. A high-flying harlot: from ca. 
1870 ; coll. Dove = purity. 

dove-tart. A pigeon pic : coll.; from ca. 1850 ; 
ob. ‘ Cuthbert Bede ’. 

dove-cote. ‘ The quarters allottt'd to oftieers' 
wives on . . . the old Indian 1roo}>j^hips ’ : mili¬ 
tary : late C. 19-e'arly 20. F. & Gihhons. 

Dover, Jack of. A sole : late C. 14 -17 : coll. ; 
then, in C. JS-<‘arly 19, dial. ChauciT. Dover is 
famed for its soles. (Apperson.) 

Dover Castle boarder. A debtor comjielled to 
sl(‘(‘p within the riih's of the (^)ueeirs B(*nch IVison : 
debtors’: ea. 1850 .81,—-the prison was (h'inolished 
in 1881, K\' the Dovc'r Castle, the most inominent 

tavern in that district. W’are. 

Dover waggoner !, put this reckoning up to the. 

(Cen, adtlrcssed to a landlord.) Score this up 
against m(' : a c.p. of ea. 1820-49. Bet*, ‘ The 
waggoner s name being Owen, jironounoed ou'ing.' 

Dovercourt beetle. A heavy mallet : nautical : 
inid-C. 19-20. Bowen. By a [uin. 

Dovers, Shares in tin* London and Dover Rail¬ 
way : Stock Exchange* coll, (now only historical) : 
late C. 19 20. A. .1. Wilson, Stock Exchange 
Glossary, 1895. Dover A's wero gen. called 
Doras. 

dowdying. A drastic j)racti(*al joke pra(*ti.sed in 
C. 18 by one ]*(*arc(*, rucknam(*(l Dowdy ex the 
burden, dow de. dow, of one of his songs. Grose, 
1st ed. 

dowlas. A draper. Coll. ; from late C. 18. Ex 
the trowelling so named ; i)opnlari.s(*d by Daniel 
Dowlas, a character in Column’s The Heir at 
Law. 

dowling. A compulsory game of football : 
Public Sehooks (— 1871); ob. Ex the Gr. word for 
(a slave, or that for) to enslave. I lesmond Coke, 
The. Bending of a Twig, 190b, of the game a.s it i.s 
played at Shrewsbury School : ‘ Any number from 
three hundr(*d down (or uj)) can jilay n dowling ; 
but it oft/cn hap])ens that in reality some half-a- 
dozen punt the ball from end to end, while all the 
rest troop after it, like soldier-.slave.s round the great 
warriors of Ilium. And dowling is eomiiulsor^x’ 
Cf. th(' quotation at Skyte. 

’•‘down. Alarm ; suspicion ; discovery ; c. ; ca. 
1810 1900. \’aijx.—2. Hence there ts no down, 
there i.s no risk ; all’s safe.—3. A tendency to be 
severe towards : eoll.(~ 1893). S.O.D. Ex doMui, 
on, be, 2. But cf. ;—4. A pr(*judice against, 
hostility towards : Australian coll, : from ea. 1850. 
W. J. Dobie, Recollections of Port Phillip, 1850 
(Morris). Ex sense 1.—5, See Downs. 

down, V. To trick ; circumvent; C. 19-20 coll. 
—2. The sense, t o bring, put, throw, or knock down, 
is—despite E. & H.—S.E., but down a woman, 
physically to prcfiare her for the act, is definitely low 
coll, if not 8., from ca. 1850 : cf. up, v. 

down, adv, (often with adj. force). Esp. with to 
be: depressed ; in low spirits: coll.: C. 17-20. 
Ben Joiison, ‘ Thou art so downe upon the least 
disaster.’ (O.E.D.)—2. Wide-awake ; suspicious ; 


aware ; low?^ (? orig. c.) : Vaux, 1812. Often with 
to, as in ‘Down to every move,’ Srnedley, 1850, 
Cf. up to, aw'an* of.— 3. See : 

down, adj. ‘ Engaged in fagging in the cricket 
field, etc. (Peculiar to College) ’ : Winchester Col¬ 
lege eoll. : from ca. 1860. Wrench. 

down, preposition. See ‘ Westminster Scliool 
slang 

down, be or come. I’o be ‘ ploughed ’ in a uni¬ 
versity examination : Australian coll. : 1880 ; ob. 
down, up or. See up or down, 
down a pit, be. To be greatly attracted by a 
roll* ; theatrical : from ca. 1800 ; f, 

down along. (Sailing) coastways dow n the Eng¬ 
lish Channel : naut ical coll. ; mid-C. 19-20. Bowen. 

down among the dead men. D(*ad drunk : (a. 
18.50 1900. ‘ Cut iibelt Bede’, 1853. 

*down as a hammer (si e also hammer, down as a) 
or as a tripper. To lx* alert, wide-awake : e. : ca. 
1810 40. Vaux. Elaborations on down, adv., 2. 

♦down buttock and sham file. See buttock and 
tongue. 

*dOwn(-)hills. Diet* coggi*d to run low ; late 
C. 17-i‘arly 19: c. : • lows. B.E. Ci. up-hills. 

down on or upon, be. To Ik* aware of, alertly 
equal to: from ea. 1790.—2. Hence, to pounce* 
upon, treat harshly: s. (— JS(iO) >, by 1900, coll. 
H., 2nd (*(].—3. St*c down upon. 

down on (mon* ircri. upon) one, put a. I'o inform 
on a jH'rson : from ca. 1840. Vaux. 
down on the knuckle. See knuckle, down on the. 
down pin, be. To be ii)(lis[) 0 S(*d ; dcjiri'ssed : 
C. IJb Extant in dial. Ex skittles. 

down south, esp. with go or put. (Df money) to 
go or be jmt in one’s })oek(*t, hence to bo banked : 
from ea. 1890. 

down the banks, get. To fad : Anglo-Irisli eoll. 
(—1999). Wan*. 'Probably the imteoim* of hie 
amongst tie* boys.’ 

down the Lane and or into the Mo. (To take* a 
stroll) in the l>niry Lane distru't : Central London 
Cockneys' : ca. 1850-1910. Mo derivi's (‘x the 
long-disapjieared Mogul Music Hall. (Ware.) 

down the road. Vulgarly' showy : coll. : 
(— 1859); ob. H., 1st ed. ; Sala, ‘A racing and 
down-the-road look.’ JLx Mile End Road, says 
Ware. 

down the wind. S( <• weather, go up the. 

♦down to, drop. To l(*arn a jicrson's designs or 
elianieter : c. (— 1812); ob. \'hux. Cf. drop to 
and : 

♦down to, put (a person). apprise oiu* (of 
something) ; <*xplain it to him : e. (— 1812) ; wry 
ob. Vaux. Sec dOWn, adv., 2. 

down to dandy. Artful ; excellent : low : from 
ca. J8ti0 ; ob. (d’. up to dwk. 

down to it, get. See get down to it. 
down to one, drop. To discover a person’s 
charaet(*r or di'signs : eoll. : from ea. 1840. 

down to something, put one. To explain ; prime ; 
let into the ‘ luiow ’ : from ea. 1830. 

down to the ground. Thoroughly; extremely 
well: coll.: from ea. 1865. Miss Broughton, 

‘ Buited me down to th(i ground,’ 1867. (O.E.D.) 

In C. 16-17 8.E., up and dcrum. 

down upon (oec. on) a person, be. To scold, 
reprimand severely : coll.; from ca. 1810. Scott, 

‘ Wo should be down upon the fellow . . . and lot 
him get it well.’ — 2. Siic down ou, be and put a. 

down upon oneself, be or drop. To be melan¬ 
choly *. ca, 1810-60. Vaux. 
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downer. A sixpence : from ca. 1835. Brandon, 
1839 ; Wliyt e-Mclville. Kx Jiomany lawno^ little 
one. Cf. kinncr.- —2. A krioc lv-dowii Idow ; box¬ 
ing ; from ea. 1815; oh. Moore, 1819.----3. A 
heavy fall: the turf (- - 1923). Manehon.—4. A 
hefl ; tramj)s’ e. (— 1935). Either ex down (ef. 
synonymoiJH feather) or ex get down to it. 

downish. Somewhat dej(‘( ied : eoll. : ca. 1070- 
1800. 

^downright, the. Be gging, e.sp. a.s a tramp: 
trairips’ (*. : C. 20. W)i(‘ne{! ; 

Mownright, on the. l^)n the tramp, ‘on the 
road ’ : tram])s’ c. (—- 1932). E. Jenning.s, Tramp- 
Doj iiulh 'I'rfnups.- 2. As in ; 

*downrighter. A destitute person that, quite 
openly, gors in for begging : e. : 0. 20. \V. 11. 

Bavjes in a review by him in The Sew Statesman^ 
March 18, 1933. E\ preceding. 

Downs. Shares in the Ikdla.st & (’oiinty Down 
Badway: Stfielc lO.vehange (—189.7). A. J. 

\\ dson, Stork ExcJiangr (ilossar?/. 

""Downs, the. 3'othill Eield.s Brison : e. : from 
ca. 18.70; ob, Mayhew. 

downstairs. Hell .- C. 19 coll. Burliam, ‘ Down¬ 
stairs . . . old iS’iek.’ 

downy. An artful fellow ; ea. 1820 80. Pierce 
Egan ; 11.. 5th ed. Sei* the adj. I’erhajis as.soei- 
al(‘(J with downy bird (\\\), but. imm. C'X down on, bt, 
1 ; (|.v. -2. A iH'd : from ca. 1850 ; ob. ‘J’lol- 
Jo}H% ‘ Eve a deal to do before 1 get to my downy.’ 
Ex tlie down mattres.M. 

downy, adj. Artful; ver\ knowing: from ea. 
1820. Mom rieir, 1823, ‘ 7'ou're a. downy von'; 
Dielvcn.s ; 11. ,J. B\ron, the dramatist. Ex down, 

n,, 1. Cl'.doirny.n. —2. Ea.’^bionable ; ea. 1855-90. 
‘ I)Meang<* .\nglieus.’' 

downy, do the. S(‘e do the downy, 
downy bu’d or cove. A ele\er rogue (— 1875, 
- 1821 resp.). In jil., giui. tht downies. Egan; 
Leman Hi'de, ‘ tlie downie.st e<»ve ’ ; (Jreiuiwood. 
'file bird form was suggested by a bird's down (ef. 
doirnyddf), but the downy is ex down, n., sense 1. 

downy bit. A hall-]le<jged wench: low ; from 
ea. 18.30; ob.“-2. An attractive young girl : low : 
from ea. 1880. 

*downy earwig. A sunpatlietie [lerson : c. 
( Jt>.32). 1''. Jennings, Trainjnny with Tramps. 

downy flea-pasture. Abed: from ea. 1800. Cf. 

b ay-walk. 

dowry. A lot ; much ; low ; from ea. 1850 ; ob. 
11.. 1st ed. Prob. ex the S.E. word, 
dowse. See douse. 

dowser. A doueimr : sol.: mid-C. 18 20; ob. 
<lro.se, 3rd ed. 

*doxe, doxey, doxie. St e doxy, 
doxology-works. A elmrch, a ehaped : from ca. 
1870 ; ob. Cf. gospel-shop and preaehtng-shop, 
qq.v. 

*doxy ; also doxey, C. 17-19, and doxie or doxey, 
C. 17 ; oec. doccy, C. 10, and doxe, C. 10-17 
(O.E.D.). In mitl-C. 10-18 c., a beggar’s trull, a 
female be*ggar. Jlarman, B.E., Cro.se. l"rob. ex 
Dutch doche, a doll: cf., therefore, dolly. W.—2. 
Hence, in late C. 10-20 (ob,), a nii.stress, a prostitute. 
Chapman, Dunton, Grose.—3. Hence, in C, 19 low 
B., esp. in London and among pattcrer.s, a wife, 
Mayhew. (Dial, takes up two analogous idea.s : a 
aweetheart (—1818); app. later a slattern or 
(pejoratively) an old woman. E.D.D.) This doxy 
lends point to the quotation in :—4. doxy, opinion : 
• coll.; 1730. ‘“Orthodoxy, my Lord,’’ said 


Bishop VVarburton . . ** Is ray doxy,—hetero¬ 
doxy is another man's doxy.” ’ (S.O.D.) 

Doyle, do Paddy. S(‘.e Paddy Doyle. 

Dozen, Old ; gen. the . . . The 12th Foot— 
from 1881 the Suftolk—Regiment: military; C. 19- 
20. E. & Gibbons, 

dozen, talk (occ. run) nineteen to the. To talk 
very fast: from ca. 1850 ; er)ll, LJl (k 20, then S.E. 
Rcade (to/1-), 1852 ; Sala (r?^/^), 181K), O.kkD. ‘ Cf.: 

dozen, talk thirteen to the. To talk in the air, 
wildly, incoherently, without sense ; coll. (— 1923). 
Manehon. Ex preeijding, 

dozenth. Twelfth : coll. ; from ca. 1710. 
(Hence, the ran; half-dozenth.) Cobdon, ‘Let me 
repeat it—if for the dozenth time.’ (O.E.D.) 

dozing-crib. A bed: low (? c.): mid-C. 19- 
early 20. (T. ki]), q.v. 

Dr. Brighton ,* Dr. Jim; Dr. Johnson. See 
Doctor Brighton . . . 

drab. Poison ; medieine : low (— 1851). Ex 
Roman 3 % when* dratiengro (the suffix -engro = a 
man) is a doctor : see es]). Smart & Crofton and 
Sampson,- 2. Des],ite E. & IL, drab, a whore, a 
.slattern, is S.E., as i.s the v. 

drabbit ! Ahbr. {(i)od rabbit I An old, mainl v 
dial., expletive, (’f. drat it ! 

drabby. An Indian trans])ort-driver: Regular 
\rmv eoli.: lati* C. 19 20 Ex Hindii.stani.—2. 
Hence loo.sely, any traii.'-jiort-driver : military : 
1915. B. k i\ 

*d’rac, drac. (Gen. in Jil.) A card ; liaek s. in 
C. 20 e. ('hailes E. Li-aeh, On Top of the Undn- 
V'orhl, 1933. Aii^o derarfh). 

drach (pron. drdk). A drachma: among tlie 
English eoJonv in Greece: late C. 10-20. T. B. 
Mark', ('nndid Escort, 1930, ‘ “ Can you give me ti\ e 
draehs ? ” he asked.’ 

draft on Aldgate pump. A spurious banknote; 
fi’audulont bill; eu. 1730-1850. Eielding, who 
notes it a.s ‘ a im'rcantile jilirase ’ ; Gro.se ; Bet*. 
A1.''0 at Aldgate. 

drag. A late C. 18 19 four-horse coach, witli 
seats 111 ,side and on top. (In C. 20, a iireak.) Grig, 
s or coll., as Moore's Tom L'nb, Re\nolds's 2'he 
Fancy, and Levi'r’s Harry Lorrnmer (1819, 1820, 
1839) clearly show- ; it S.lk ea. 1800. (In 
C. 17-18 S.E., also a cart or waggon, wlienee the 
robbery .s<'ns('.>.)—2. In late C. 19-20 c., a van. 
Leueh.—3. A chain : (’. 19 c.—4. A street or a 
road (— 1851) : low-, mostly Cockne\'. Mayhew.— 
5. 'J’he robbing of vehicles : c., ca. 1780-1830. G. 
Parker, 1781. Xoav I'an-drag. q.v. Hence done for 
a drag, convict,ed lor such roblier}-, and go on the drag 
(Grose, 1st ed,), to embark on, or to ])raetise, such 
roblicrv : same {Huiod. But, Irom ca. 1850 (ob.), 
go on (or, more gen., flash) the drag, is to wear 
women’s clothe.s for immoral purposes (in drag, 
thus dressed): low- if not c.—0. A trick or strata¬ 
gem : C. 19-20, ob. ; low.—7. Thr(;e months’ im- 
pri.sonnient; e. (— 1851). Henr^^ Mayhew ; 
Charles E. Leach. Xow rather three moon. —8. Its 
hunting senses are j.—9. An obstacle ; coll. 
(— 1887). Baumann, ‘ That’s where the drag is.’-— 
10. ‘ Petticoat or skirt used by actors when playing 
female part.s. Dt'rived from the drag of the dress, 
as <listinet from the non-dragginess of the trouser’. 
Ware: thi-atrical (— 1887). Perhaps rather ex go 
on the drag (see drcg, n., 5). Also as adj.^—11. An 
arrest that the criminal considers is unjustified : 
0. (— 1935). David Hume. Perhaps ex sense 9.— 
12. A harrow : Canadian coll.: late C. 19-20. 
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*drag, V. To rol» vchiclpa : o. of ca. 1810-50. 
Vaux.- -'2. To arrest : c. ; C. 20. Edgar Wallace, 
passim.—.3. V.i. and t., to take a portion of the 
stakes in a gambling game as a reserve for future 
play : Australian and New Zealand : C. 20. 

(kag, in the. See ‘ dragged or dragged out 
■^drag, on the. See drag, n., 5.—2. ‘ On the off- 
elianco of attracting the attention of a eiistoiner ’: 
low or c. : from ca. 1840. ‘ No. 747,’~3. (Of Eiv- 

ing S(jnad cars) on j)atrol ; c. : from ca. 1027. 

drag, put on the. To go sIoan ly, ease off. I*uf the 
drag on a person, to apply pressure, esp. to make him 
ea.si^ otYor ceavse. Coll. : mid-(\ 10-20. 

’•‘drag-cove. A carter: C. 10, mainly Cockney 
and orig. c. Vaux. 

'“drag-lay. The practice of robbing vehiek's : 
late C. 18—early 10 c. Also the drag. 
drag on, put the. See drag, put on the. 
’“drag-sneak. A practised robber of vehicles: 
c. ; late C. 18-10. i\ark('r. Maybew . 

drag the pudding. To ‘ g('t the sack ’ just before 
Christmas : tailors’ : from ea. 187(1 ; ob. 

dragged. Late for duty : military : late C. 10- 
20 ; ob. E. & Gibbons. JSee sense 2 of : 

dragged or dragged out. idiysically e\hau>te(i : 
coll.; from ca. 18(50; ob.—2. (Only dragged.) 
Behindhand with one's work : tailor.^' : C. 2<h 
Also be in the drag, 

'“dragged, be. To be returned to a convict ])ri>on 
to serve the rest of one's sentence : e. : C. 20. 
Edgar Wallace, Mr. Reeder, 1025. 

dragged up. (Bare in other tenses.) Ppl. adj., 
educated, nurtured, brought up ; from ea, IGOO. 
Orig. kSociety a., B.E. remarking : * As the Bakes 
call it ’ ; in "C, 10 20 coll. 

“dragger. A vehicle thief: c. : late C. 18-20, 
Gi'orgc Parker ; Charles E. Leach, Ex drag, n., 5. 
—2, A h'shing-boat using the otter tra^vl: 
Canadian nautical coll, : C. 20. Bowen. 

’“dragging. The practice of robbing vehicles: 
c. : C. 10. See drag, v. 

^dragging lark. The practice of stealing from 
motor-cars ; c. : from ca. 1010. James Curtis, 
The fiilt Kid, 103G, 

dragging-time. ‘ The evening of a country fair 
day, when the young fellows begin pulling th»* 
wenches about', H., lirfl ed. : provincial coll. 
(- 18G-1). 

draggle-tail. ‘ A nasty dirty Slut,’ B.E. : coll.: 
late C, 17-niid-lO. See (anatomical) tail and cf. 
dagqle-tail, q.v.—2. Ibuice, a low jjiostitute : niid- 
C. iO-20 ; ob. 11., 5th ed. 

dragon. A sovereign : ca. 1825-00 ; low. Ex 
the device. Maginn,—2. A wanton : C. 17-10 coll. 
Eletcbcr. Cf. St. George. 

dragon, blind. A chaperon : middle and uxqier 
classes’ (— 1023) ; ob. Manchon. 

dragon, water the. To urinate : low : C. 18-20 ; 
ob. l^erliaps suggested by dragon-water, a popular 
C, 17 medicine, 

dragon (up)on St. George. See riding Saint 
George. 

dragoon it. To occupy two branches of one pro¬ 
fession : colk : mid-C. 18-10. Grose, 2nd ed. Ex 
Army : orig. a dragoon was a mounted infantryman 
armed with a carbine (cf., in Boer War and G.W., 
the Australian and New Zealand light horse). 

dragsman. A coachman : coll. : from ca. 1810 ; 
in C. 20 S.E,, ob. Egan.—2, A vebiele-thief: c., 
ca. 1810-1000. Vaux; Maybew. Loss gen. than 
dra^-sneak. 


drain. A drink : coll.; from ca. 1835. Dickens 
in Boz. Hence do a drain (cf. wet), to take a drink. 
Both, ob.—2. Gin ; ca. 1800 80. Lex, Bal. Ex 
its urinative projx'rty.—3. pudendum mvliebre ; 

low ; C. 10-20. 

dTain-pipe(s). Macaroni: (mostly London) 
sehool-ehildren's (— 1887). Baumann. 

drainings. A ship’s cook : nautical: ea. JS30- 
1010. Cf. slushy. (Bowen.) Cf.: 

drains. A ship’s eook : nautical : late C. 10 20 ; 
ob. 

““drake ; gen. iu passive. To duck (a thief) in a 
pond ; e. : ea. 1810-50. Vaux. 
dram, dog’s. See dog’s dram, 
dram-a-tick. A small glass of liquor served on 
credit: a late C. 18^-early 10 punning coll. Huggcstc<l 
by (lie C. 17-18 HfM'lliug ol'dramatic, Grose, 1st cd. 
Cf. do7ue-stirk. 
drammer. Set' drummer. 

drank. (Past Jipl.) drunk: from ca. 1830, sol.; 
earlier. S.E. 

drap. ' A nasty sluttish ^^bo^c ', liean's Grose : 
lou : ca. 1820 .lo. .A ])ervcrsion id' d/ah. 

drapery miss. ' A girl of doubtful character, who 
dresses ni a striking mariiuT ' : non-aristocratic 
coll. : ca, 1870-1015. War(>. Ex the S.E, sense 
(‘xplained hy Byron iu a note to XI, 40, oi' I>on J uan. 
Cl. dress-lodge/, (|.v. 

drat ! A mild I'xpletive ; ore. drat j/on. hin/. etc. ; 
d/at it curse it ! Coll. : from eu, 1815 ; diatted, 
from ea. 1840. Dickens, ‘ Drat you, l>e (piu't ’ says 
the good old man ’ ; Mrs. Henry Wood, ‘ That 
dratted girl.' Ex [G)o(i lot ! : cf. Gad for Gcsl 
(W.). 

draught. A privy: ('. 17-18. Coll., V. H, ; 
S.E., sa\s th<‘ O.K.D. with reason.- 2, A l'e(*hng ol 
nervoiHiie.s.s or vagia' fear: military (1018) •, by 

1020, gen. ; ob. Jy'ell. i)u iri/id up. 

draught on the pump at Aldgate, a. Sec draft and 
Aldgate, 

draughty. Nervous ; (vaguely) afraid : military 
(1018) . by 1020, gim. ; ob. JiVell. JX draught, 
2, <j.v. : cf. wi/idy iii the sanu' sense. 

draw A drawn game : from ca. 1H7(I ; ong. 
coll.; in (b 20, S.B. —2, In cricket, a stroke made 
with the liat’s surtaee inclined tlownuards : Irom 
ea. 18G0.—3, An attraitioii, wli('th('r ne\\spa|HT 
article or a game, a plav or a jin'aeher : from ca. 
1880 ; coll.-—1. A jierson, from ea. 1810, ora thing, 
a decade later, ciiiployed to drair out (q.v.) a jsTson. 

-— 5. Gne so ‘drawn : Irom ea. 1885. (O.B.D ) 
draw, v.i. To attract ])iihlie attention : coll ; 
from ea. 1870. Haw ley Smart, ‘He usually kiqit 
“ his show ” running us long as it would draw ‘ ; hy 
1000, virtually S.E. —2. V.t. To elicit information 
from : coll., 1857, Beade (S.(J.D.). More gmi. d/air 
out, q.v.—3. PlatU'r, tease, inveigle into vexation ; 
hmiee, make game of: ooll. Prom ea. 1850, 
Thackeray, ‘The wags . . . can always, as th«‘ 
plira.se i.s, “draw” her father, hy sjaaking of 
Prus.sia.’—4. In low^ {‘oil., the sen.se in dog-d/aw/i, 
q.v,--5. In c., to rob, pick the poeki'ts of; sO'ul : 
(J. 10 20. Vaux. Also draw (one) oj, rob him of: 
ibid. 

draw blanks. To fail; be disappointed ; coll., 
C. 10-20, ob. In S.E,, draw a blank. Ex lotteries. 

draw-boy. A superior article offered at a very 
low' price ; trade : mid-C. 10-20, ob. IL, 3r(i ed. 

draw (a person’s) COrk. To cause his nose to 
bleed: pugilistic (— 1823); t by 1900, Egan’a 
Grose. 
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draw crabs. ‘ To attract fire from the enemy 
artill(Ty by exposing oneself on ground under 
observation ’ (B. & P.): military : 1915. Ex crabs, 
body lice. 

draw-fart, oce. preceded by doctor. An itinerant 
quack : low coll.: C. 19. 

draw for. To borrow money from, as in ‘ She 
drew him for a dollar ’ : coll.; C. 19-20, ob. . 

draw it mild I (Rare in other moods.) Expres¬ 
sive of dcTision ; inen'dulity ; supplication : coll. : 
1837, Thackeray (O.K.D.) ; Ptinch, 1841 ; Barham ; 
Martin Si Aytoun. ? ex public-houses ; ef. Bar¬ 
ham’s ‘'A pint of double X, and please to draw it 
mild,’ \V. 

*draw-latch. A thief, e.^p. from houses: in 
r. 14-15, S.E.; ea. ISiiO 17-10, a member of an 
ordiT of rogiu's (B.K.) ; in mid-(k 18-(‘arly 19, any 
hoijs«‘ rebber ((Jros(“, 1st ed.). The sense ' loiterer ’ 
is S.K. 

♦draw of. Ss draw, v., 5. 

draw off. to throw back the body in order 

to hit the liardiT : orig. (ea. 1800) pugilistic s.: in 
(k 20, gen. coll. H.,3rd ed. Cf. the nautical havl 
\’.t., with variant draiv one's fireworks, to 
cool a man'.s ardour by lying with liim : a low, 
woman's term : 0. 19-20 ; ob. Cf. cooler. 

draw out. To cause to talk, give an ojiinion ; 
elicit, intorniation : coll.; from ca. 1775. ('{.draw, 

V., 2. Ex drawitoj a badger (\V.). 

draw plaster. To angle lor a niun’s intentions : 
tailors’ ; from ea. 1850 ; ob. 

draw straws ; or one’s eyes draw straws. To U d 
sleiqiy : coll, in late C. 17 early 19, then dial. 
Swift, in Isolde, ('U)nvfrsalkm, Xo. 3. (Esp.) .‘\pjK‘r- 
Bon ; but .s(‘e ak>»o straws, draw, 
draw teeth. To wtcik h the handles and kiun ker.s 
from stn‘ct doors ; ca. 1840-70. Orig. and chielly 
medical htudints'. (Ccn. as vbl.n. drau'ing 

b'fth.) 

draw the bow up to the ear ,* draw (or pull) the 
long bow. See bow. draw the cork. See cork. 

Cf. tap the dant. 

♦draw the King's or Queen’s picture. To manu¬ 
facture eounti-rlcit coins: from ea. 1780; c. 
Crose, 2nd ed. (178S). After ea. 1800, jn'rhaps 8. 
In (k 29. ob. 

draw the line at tick. (Of a woman) to be 
virtuous : .scrio-comics , esp. lady singers’ ( —1!H)9), 
ob. \Var<‘, ‘ A eov<-red allusion to the textile fahrie 
used for the covering of Ix-ds and mattresses.’ 

draw wool or worsted, V.t. and i. To irritate ; to 
foment a quarrel ; tailors’ ; C. 19-20 ; ob. 

drawed. J>reu ; drawn : sol. in luid-C. 19-20. 
Baumann, d’hc proiuim iation drorc for t/ma', us is 
(Irairring, is mainly C'oekney, though it occurs in gen. 
illiteracy. 

drawer, out of the top. Sec top drawer, out of the. 
drawer-on. An a})}K‘tiM>r (not ol dnnk, which 
has puUer-on] : cc)ll., other senses being S.E. ; 
C. 17 20, ob. 

♦drawers. (Only in ])1.) Stockings, esp. if em¬ 
broidered : c. ; mid-lO 18. Jlannan, lleail, Grose. 
The origin ? I’erliaps it is because one draws 
them on and off. 

drawring ; dror(r)ing. A sol. (spoken rather than 
written) : C. 18 20. Also in drawring room. 

dread I Drat !, as in ‘ Dread the fellow ! * i 
Cockney (— 1887); ob. Baumann. 

dreadful. A sensational story, article, print: 
coll.; from ea. 1884 ; ob. Earlier and more gen., 
penny dreadftd, q.v. Cf. awfxd and shocker. 


dreadful, adj. ’Very bad, objcotionaiile, etc., etc., 
etc.: coil.: from ca. 1860. 

dreadful, as adv., was in C. 17-carly 19 S.E. ; 
since, sol. (O.E.D.) 

dreadfully. Very: coll.; from ca, IGOt). Cf. 
awfully, bloody, terribly. 

dreadnought. A male pessary : low : from 1908. 
—2. A very high, stiff corset : low : from ca. 1909 ; 

ob. 

dreadnoughts. (Like the Jireeeding, ex the battle¬ 
ship.) CJose-litting (gen. thick) w'oollen or Hannel 
female drawers : from 1908 ; low. 

Dreado. II.M.S. Lheadnonghl : naval : early 
C. 20. Bowen. 

dream, a. A very delightful or agreeably odd 
fXTson: coll. : Ck 20, cliiefly among either t he 
nation’s youth and girlhood or romantic women. 
(As applicil to things, even lovxdy dre.s.ses, it is S.E.) 
—2. S<*e wet dream. 

dredgerman. A sliam dredgd-rnau, actually a 
thief: (— 1857;) ob. See esp. Itickcns’s ‘Down 
with the Tide,’ in lieprinted Pieces. (Diekeris's 
knowledge of unconventional English is very exten¬ 
sive, almost irreproachable.) 

dredgy. A drowned sailor's Ldm.st : nautical : 
late C'. 19-20. Bowen. Because bis corpse runs, 
or had run, the risk of being brought up by a 
dredge. 

dreflfle ,* gen. drefful. Dreadful: (Coekn(‘y) sol. 
(— 1887). Baumann. 

dress. At Winehe.ster College, the players that 
come next in order after si.r or fifteen : because they 
atteml matches ready to act as substitutes : from 
ca. 1850. 

dress, more oft (11 dress down. To beat, thrash ; 
hdiee, scold S(‘V(Tely : coll. ; from ('a. 1660. Mrs. 
Centlivn', ‘ I'll dre.ss Iut dow'ii, J warrant her.’ I.e, 
to ‘ set to-rights ’, \\. 

dress a hat. To practise a eoneertt'd roblx^ry, 
from employers and liy employees : low (— 1864); 
ob. S(‘e esp. If,, 3rd-51h edd. 

♦dress-fencer. (A tramp or |M*dlar that is) a selh^r 
of lace ; (*. : C. 29. ‘ Stuart Wood tShndrs of the 

Prison House, 1'932. 

dress for the part. To be livpocritieal : theatrical 
(ca, 1879) ' ca. 1880, Society cull. Ware. 

dress-house. A brothel: from ca. 1829; ob. 
Inijdicd in Ik'c. Cf. : 

^ess-lodger. A woman lodijcd, boarded, and 
(gim. well) dn'ssed by another, whom she pays by 
jirostitution : from ea. 18.'f0 ; ol). Social-reform 
Kidd, 1836. Cf. drapery miss, q.v. 

dress to death (lat( r to kill) or within an inch ol 
one’s life. To dress ultra-smurtJv : coll. (— 1859). 
H.. 1st ed. 

dressed like Christmas beef. See beef. (Cf. 
mutton dressed as lamb.) —dressed to (or up to) the 
knocker (or nines). See knocker and nines.- - 
dressed up like a sore finger. Se^e sore finger. 

dressing, gen. dressing-down. A thrashing; a 
severe scolding or repirimaiid : coll. ; from late 
1769's. Jane Austen, ‘ I will give him such a 
dressing.' 

dressy. Fond of dress : 1768.—2, Very smartly 
dressed (— 1834).—3. Of clothes, extremely fashion¬ 
able : 1818. All three—the first appears in Gold¬ 
smith—w ere orig. coll., but a generation later they 
were S.E. (O.E.D.) 

drift. To go, w^alk : mostly Public Schoolboys’ 
and Society coll, (from ca. 1905) now verging on S.E. 
(CoUinson.) 
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’•‘drill. To cntico by degrees : c. : late C. 17- 
mid-18. 13.K. Ex the patience exercised in drill, 

or thnt in using a drill. 

drill a hole in. To shoot a person with a rifle, 
also—in G.W.—with a machinc-gun ; from ca. 18,‘iO. 
The p.pph passive drilled, without complement, 
occurs in Marryat’s Fetcr iSiniple. Both are coll. 

drilling. ‘ Punishment by way of w^aiting, 
apxjlied to needlewomen who mak(' errors in their 
work,’ Ware : workpeople’s (— 1885); ob. 

drily. A mildlv erroneous spoiling of dryly : 
C. 18 20. 

drink, n. See big drink and cf. Thornton at drink. 
drink, v. To supply with drink (water or 
stronger): coll. : from ca. 1880. (O.E.D.) 

[Drink, a drink, drinks; invitations to drink— 
and the responses ; the chief alcoholic drinks: 
tipsy ; synonymies, in unconventional English, of 
all tiu'se may lui found admirably set forth in E.A:; H. 
at drinkfi (esp.), drunk, dhow-crooker, jlesh and blood, 
(jallon distemper, Gladstone, lush, pistol, and razors. 
And sec passim my Words ! at ' Eujdiemism and 
Eiipheinisma ’ and at pp. 128-IiO, 137, 170.] 
drink hearty I A coll, nautical toast of mid- 
€. 10 - 20 . 

drink like a fish. Sec fish, drink like a. 
drink like a funnel. A C. 19 variant (Appc'rson) 
of th(* preceding. 

drink till one gives up one’s halfpenny ; only in 
past tense. (He) drank till he vomited : low' : ca. 
1675-1770. Kay. (Apperson.) 

drink with the flies, n. and v. Sec Jimmy 
Woodser. — Drinking Parliament. See Drunken 
P-. 

drinkitite. Thirst, but on the drinkiiite is ‘ on the 
drink ’ : hast London (— 1909); ob. Ware. Cf. 
bitc-etite. 

drinks. Medicine : hospital nurses’ (— 1933). 
Slany, p. 191. 

drinks on, have the. To have- (a person) at a dis- 
adv'antaue : lower ela.sses’ (— 1923). Manchon. 

drip. Nonsense: from ca, 1920. For semantics, 
cf. btlyc and S.Ph dnrcl. —2. Hence, from ca. 1925, 
r.i., to talk nonsens(^ 

dripper. A venenail gleet : late C. 17-earIy 19 : 
low coll. B.E. 

dripping. A cook, esp, a bad one : from ca, I860 ; 
ob. H., 3rd ed. Cf. slushy. 

dripping tight. Com})letely drunk : lower classe.s’ 
(— 1923). Manehon. l.e. ‘ soused ' an intensive 
of ti(]ht, 5, 

*driss. An occ. form oidriz, q.v. 
drive. A blow ; a kick : coll. ; from ea. 1856. 
Henry Kingsk'v.--2. Energy : coll. ; from ca. 1905. 
By 1930, virtually S.E. 

drive a quill. ‘ To work in an office ’, (’. .1. 
Dennis : Australian coll. (— 1916). Ex the lit, S.E. 
sense (to w'rite), recorded 120 years earlier. 

drive to the last minute, d’o protract or defer as 
late as jMDSsible : roll.; troin ca. 1880. 

drive French horses. To vomit : mid-C. 19 20; 
ob. J^x the hue done ! of French carters. 

drive oneself to the wash. To drive in a basket- 
chaisr : (1. 19. 

drive pigs to market. See pigs to market, drive 
one’s. 

driver. One who compi'ls his employees to do 
more work for the same wages ; s. (1851, Mayhew) 
>, by 1900, coll. (O.E.D.)—2. A captain notori¬ 
ous for crowding-on all possible sail: nautical coll.: 
mid-C. 19-20; ob. Bowen. 
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driver’s pint. A gallon : late C. 19-20 (ob.) : 
military. 

’•‘driz. Lace. Hence driz fencer, a seller of lace ; 
a receiver of stolen lace, hence of other material. 
C. : from ca. 1810. Vaux, Mayhew. Ooc. driss. 

*dri2(-)kemesa. A lace shirt: c. of ca. 1830-70. 
Ainsworth, liookwood, 1834, ‘And sported my 
fiasheat toggery . . , My thimble of ridge, and my 
driz kemeaa ’, E.D.D. 

drizzerable. Unpleasantly damp : C. 20 A. H. 
Dawson’s Diet, of Slang, 1913. A blend oi drizzling 
-f- miserable. 

Drogheda Light Horse, the. The 18th Hussars : 
military: C. 19-20; ob. F. k. (Jibl)ons. Ex its 
first colonel, Lord Drogheda, who died in 1819. 

drogy. A hydrograph'er in th(‘ Navy : ' naval : 
C. 20. Bov^en. 

dromack(k)y. A harlot : North of Fiigland s. ; 
ca. 1830-1900. Ex (a strolling aetrc'ss tlial used to 
play the jiart of) Andromache. 

drome. An aerodrome : 1914: coll. by 19.‘)(*, 
S.E. (O.Pl.D, Su]).) 

•dromedary. A (bungling) thief. lienee, 2, a 
burglar: resp., late C. 17*18 e., C. 18 c. or low s. 
Also, in senst' 1, purple dromedary, late (h 17 18 ( . 
Tn C. 19- ‘20 dial, (ob.), as in C. 16 17 S.E., a dull or 
stupid person. Ex the dromedary's uiiLUiinli- 
ness. 

•drommerars, -ers. See dommerar. 
droops, the. A sinking or droo{)y feeling ; lassi¬ 
tude ; coll.; from ea. 1912. A London under¬ 
ground-railway advertisement ol 1935 ran : 
‘Down those mid-morning “droops" with tea. 
You’ll be better for a eup at 11 a.m.' 

•drop, or ratluT the drop. Same a.s drop-game, 
q.v. Vaux, 1812.—2. .4 receiver t)f stoliui goods : 
e. (— 1915). O.E.D (Siiji.).---3. A tij) to a do( Uer : 
nautical: C. 20. Bowen.—f. Iliuiee, a 1 ip : Iraris- 
})oi t-workers' (— 1935) and underw'orld's (— 1931)), 
the latter in .T. Curtis, The (tilt Kid. 

drop, v. To jiart with : giv(‘: from ca. 167^; 
low.- 2 . Herii'c (184f)), 1,0 lose, cs]). nioru*V.—3. 
to understand : )ow'(— 19(M)). W’are. Ah\)r. drop 
to, (J.V.--4. 'J'o get rid of (a person) : New Zi'alaiul 
e. (- 1932). 

drop, give one the. 'J'o give liim the slip ; eoll. ; 
C. 18. Mrs. Centhvre. (O.E.D.) 

drop, the new or, m C. 19. last. ‘ A contrivance 
for executing felons at Newgat(>, by means of a plat¬ 
form, which drops from under them,’ Orose, 2rjd 
ed. : ea. 1780 1900 ; eoll, 
drop a brick. See brick, drop a. 

*drop a cog. 3’o practise tlie drop-game, q.v.: 
late (h 17 varly 19 e. B.E. See es{). Borrow s 
Romano Lavo-Lil (at ring-dropping). 

drop a turd or one’s wax. 'I'o defec ate : low coll. • 
C- 18 20; C. 19-20 (ob.) 

drop across. To scold severely : fiom ca. 1925. 
Lycll. Perhaps by confusion of S.E. drop across, to 
meet casually, and drop on, to scold or accuse. 

drop anchor. To pull up a horse : t he turf: from 
ea. J8(>0; ob.—2. Also, but gen. with ones, to sit 
down ; settle down : orig. nautical ; C. 19-20 coll. 

•drop-cove. A specialist, C. 19- 20 c., in the 
‘ drop-game ’, q.v. Vaux. 

drop-dry. Water-tight: nautical coll. (— 1887) ; 
in C. 20, S.E. Baumann. 

•drop down to. See down to, drop. 

•drop-game. The letting fall a coin, pocket- 
book, etc., in order to cheat the innocent person 
picking it up ; the piece so drop|xid is a cog. C. 19- 
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20 (ob.) c. The gen. mid-C. 10-20 term ia ring- 
dropping or favmey rig. 

drop in one’s or the eye, have a. To be slightly 
tipsy : from ca. lGt)0 ; coll. B.E. ; Swift, ‘ You 
must own you had a drop in the eye, for . . . you 
were half-seas over.’ Cf. dial, drop in the head. 

drop —or hang, slip, or walk —into. To attack; 
later, to criticise adversely. From ca. 1850; coll. 
The first, the most gen., prob. Ix'gan in pugilism, 
wlicre it means to thrash ; the second is rare and f ; 
the third is almost confined to physical aggression 
(uieluding that of coition) and was orig. nautical; 
the fourth is common. 

drop it I Stop ! Esp., stop talking or fooling. 
Coll. (- 1854). Whyte-Melville. 
drop of gens, a. See gens, 
drop off the hooks. To die: coll. (— 1857); 
? orig. nautical. ‘ JJucange Anglicus.’ 

drop on. To call on, or 2, to scold or nc(‘URe, a 
jierson without warning ; ,'j, to thrash (cf. drop tnlo) : 
the first, coll. ; the si'cond, low ; the third, pugil¬ 
istic. Ail from ca. 1850. t cf. the U.S. get the drop 
on ; ciTtninly cf. ■ 

drop on, have the. ‘ To forestall, gain advantage 
over orig. and esp. ‘ by covering with a revolver ’ : 
(U.S. and) Australian (— 1894). Morris : cf. get the 
drop on in Thornton. 

drop on to or, loosely, onto. A variant—prob. the 
imm. origin ()i'--drop on. ‘ Uiicango Anglicus, ’ 1857. 
drop one’s bundle. See bundle, drop one’s, 
drop one’s flag. To salute ; la nce, fig. to lower 
ones colours, to submit: eoll. (orig. nautical); 
from ca. 1810. 

drop one’s leaf. To die: coll.; from ca. 1820. 
Kgan's (Jrose. Kx the autumnal fall of leaves. 

( 4, hoj) the ting. 

drop one’s leg. (< if a woman) to eurtsey : lower 
(‘lasses' ( - 19211). Manehon. Prob. suggi'sted by 
tnohe a Ikj. 

drop short. "Jo die : coll. : from ca. 1820. ? ex 

drop .short tn one's tracks, or is this latter, as 1 
susfM'ct, much more recent ? 

drop-shorts. Field art illery : military, mostly 
.Au^tI•allan and (naturally') infantrymeii’K : 1915, 
F\ the .sliclls oce. droj)})eii short by one's own 
an illfi'v. 

drop the cue. 'Jo die : hilliard-jdaycrs’ (— 1909). 

W’arc. ('f. drop off the hooks. 

’'‘drop the main toby. To leave tlie highroad ; 
turn olf the main road : mostly vagrants’: mid- 
('. 19 20. II , 1st ed. See toby. 

drop the scabs in. 'fo V\ ork button-holes : tailors’: 
from ca. 1850 ; oh. 

drop to. To eonie to understand a plot or plan, a 
man or his (had) character ; late C. 19-20: s. >, 
hy 1920, eoll. I^x diop down to (q.v. at dojvn to, 
drop). Uf. tumlde to, q.v. 

topped on. l)isa])})ointed : tailors’ : C. 19-20 ; 
ol). 

*dropper. A specialist in the drop-game, q.v. : 
laic ( 17-19 e. B.F.—2. In late C. 17-18 e,, also a 
distiller : B.K. at rum dropper. 

dropping. A Ix'ating, thrashing, pugilistic or 
othc^r: Boyal Military Academy, ca. 1850-80,—2. 
Britx.Ty; c. : C, 20. E.g. in Edgar Wallace, 
Houm 13, 1924. 

dropping member. The membrum virile, esp. if 
gonorrhoea’d : C. 19 low. 

drops, fond of one’s. Addicted to liquor: 
Cockney coll. (— 1887). Baumann. Ex Jpnd of a 
drop, which ie familiar S.E. 


dropsy. A request to pay what is owed (esp, in 
money): low (— 1935). J^]x the effects of dropsy 
and {lerhaps with reference to drop on, q.v, Cf. :— 
2. Salary: theatrical (— 1935).—3. Bribery: 

grafters’ : C. 20. Philip Allingham, Cheapjack, 
1934. Cf. drop, n,, 3, 4, and v., 1, 
drored. See drawed.—dror(r)ing. See drawing, 
drouthy. Hesitant, wavering : Scottish ( —1884). 
Ware. 

dl'OVe. Driven : in late C. 18-20, a sol. 
drown the miller. Si^e miller, 
drownd, to drown ; drownded, drowned : sol. ; 
C. 1*8-20. (EarluT, a S.E, variant.) (T, gownd. 

Drowning Flotilla. ’ 'The Flanders Flotilla in the 
German submarine service, on account of its heavy 
casualties’ : naval : 1917 ; ob. Bowen. 

[drub, despite B.Pl. and Grose, has, I think, 
never Ijeeii other than S.E., jirecisely as, despite 
F. & H,, to drug and a drug in the market are 
S.E.J 

drudge. A cabin-boy ; nautical coll. : late 
C. 19-20. Bowen. 

drug-store cowboy. (Gen. in J)l.) A tyro cow 
hoy, esj!. on(‘ of those who carry a rcvolviT dangling 
from a loose hedt to somewh('re near the knee : 
South Arnerieaii white men’s derisive coll. : from 
ca. 1910 (C. W. Thiiriow Craig, rarugnayan Inter¬ 
lude, 1935). 

drugs. Pharmacology : medical coll. . late 
C. 19-20. kilang, p. 192. 

’’‘drum. In c., a road, highway, street; from ca. 
1840. Ex Komany drom (itself ex Gr. bpofios), a 
road.—2. A huildmg, Imuse, lodging, or (in C. 20) 
a flat: c. and low (— 1859). 11,, 1st ed. ; Charles 

E. Leach.—3. Hence, a cell. : c. : late (h 19-20. 
Ware.—4. {Kx jlash drum,) a brothel : low : from 
ea. 19(K).—5. Among tailors, a small workshop 
(hence, in C. 20, occ. a workniau) : from ea. 1870.— 
0. In Australia, from ea. J SfiO, a bundle of cdothes 
earned on tramp : ob. by 1897, f by 1910. Hence, 
hump one's drum, to go on tramp ; likewi.se f* 
Wm. Stainer, licroUectiuns of a Life of Advcnlure, 
1800 (Morn^-). Cf. hluey and susig, qq.v.—7. The 
ear: pugilistic: ea. 1800-1900. H., 3rd ed. 

Ahhr. drum of the ear. 

drum, V. To obtain, esp. custom(iTs), by solicita¬ 
tion « Irom ca. 1840; coll. Cf. U.S. drummer, a 
‘ commercial ’.—2. In C. 20 c., drum {a place) is to 
ring or knock to ascertain if it is occujiied. Charles 
E. Leach. Hence a drummer is a w oniaii that does 
this, or that gets a job as a servant in a house some 
months before lier man robs it; drumming, robbery 
by these means. 

drum and fife. Wife : military rhyming s. : late 
C. 19-20. Eceryman, March 20, 1931. 

drum, empty as an old. Extremely hungry: 
(mainly Cockney) coll. (— 1885) ; slightly ob. 
Baumann. 

drum, follow the. See follow . . . 
drum, tight as a. Extremely drunk : C. 20. An 
elaboration on tight. For drank as a drum, see 
wheelbarrow. 

*dmm-up. A drink of tea ; the making of tea : 
tramps’ c. (— 1932). F. Jennings, Tramping with 
Tramps. Ex: 

♦drum up. To make tea, esp, by the roadside : 
tramps’ c. (— 1804) > also, by 1914, military s. 

‘ No. 747 ’; B. & P. Loosely, in C. 20, to cook a 
meal. Ex Romany drom, the highway.—2. Hence 
(?),to collect; military : from ca. 1916. F. & Gib¬ 
bons. 
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drummerdairy. A dromedary; Coekne}^ sol. 
(~ 1887). Baumann. 

drumbelo. A lat<^ C.\ 17-early 19 coll, variant of 
S.E. drumblf, a dull, heavy fellow. B.E.; Grose. 

dninmier. A horse with irregular fore-leg act ion : 
the liirf; late C. 18-19. Grose, 1st ed. Ex the 
flourishes of a kettle-drummer.—2. A rabbit : late 
C. 19-20, oh.—3. In e., a thief that, before robbing, 
drugs his victim : from ea. 1855 ; ob. II., 1st (h1.— 

4. A trousers-maker : tailors’ ; from ca. 18G0.— 

5. See drum, v., 2. 

drummer-up ; drumming-up. The agt'ntial and 
the vbl.n. of drum vp, 1 ; esp. among labourers on 
public works, the man that makes tea for the gang ; 
the making of tea : C. 20. 

♦dru mming . »See drum, v., 2. 

Drummond. An infallible seheme, certain event : 
low: ea. 1810 50. \5iux. Ex the banking-house 
of Drummond & (b. 

drummy. A sergeant-drummer : militarv : ea. 
1870-1905. E. A’ Gibbons. 

Drum’s entertainment. See Jack Drum’s . . . 
drums, pair of. Trousers : tailors' ; from ea. 
1800. 

drumstick. TIk' vnudn-uni virile : (’. 19-20 low ; 
ob.—2. In Madras Br<‘si(l('ney, a pod of the horse¬ 
radish tree : coll. (- - 1885).^—-3. See drumsticks, 
drumstick-cases. Trousers : low : 19. Ex : 

drumsticks. The legs: s. >, by 1840. coll.: 
luaite, 1770, ‘ What, d'ye think 1 would change with 
Bill Spindk' for one of his drumsticks V ’ Grig, of a 
lo\N I's leg. 

drunk. A debaueli : coll.: from ea. 1800.—2. A 
tipsy ptTson : coll. ; from ca. 1880.—3. A charge* of 
being drunk (and disorderly): from 1883. (The 
various dnin/i{eji) similes—Grose (3rd ed.), e.g., has 
drunk qm a irheclbarrov )—arc recorded passim : see 
the k(\v-nn. For a short synonymy, see E. & H. at 
drunk, and Apperson.) 

drunk, on the, adj. Drinking continually f(>r 
days : low coll. : from ea. 1870. 

^unk to see a hole in a ladder, too. See; hole in a 
ladder, -dnmk with a continuando. See con- 
tinuando. 

drunkard, be quite the gay. To be somevbat 
tipsy : coll. : ea. 1870-1900. 

dr unkar d, COme the. To pretend tip.^'iness; 
rarely, to be tipsy (f) : coll. ; from ca. 1800. 

Drunken Bamaby. Kiehard Brathwait (d. 
1073), that poet who, in 1038, published Drunken 
lUirriabys Journal. 

drunken-chalks. Good conduct badge? . mili¬ 
tary : ea. 1870 1910. Cf. canteen medal, q.v. 
Drunken (or Drinking) Parliament. The Seottisli 
Parliament that met (after the Restoration) on 
Jan. 1, 1001 : coll, nickname. (O.E.D.) 

Druriolanus. Drury Lane Theatre : theatrical: 
ca. 1885 1910. On Coriolanvs and with rehwenec 
to Augustus Harris’s nickname,s Augustus Drurio¬ 
lanus and the Emperor Augustus. 

Drury Lane ague. A venereal disease : mid- 
C. 18-i*arly 19. (irose, 1st cd. Cf. Covent Garden 
ague, q.v., and ef. : 

Drury Lane vestal. A harlot .* mid-C. 18^-early 19. 
Grose, Ist cd. In the C. 18, though little after ca. 
1760, this district was rosideritially infamous. Cf. 
Covent Garden nun and C.G. vestal. 

Dniry-Laner, feel like a. To he ijulisposed : Into 
C. 19-20. l^u’haps, orig., ill from dissipation. 

druv, V. Drove : (mostly Cockney) sol. ; C. 19- 
20. Mayhew, 1801 ; Baumann, i'i. drove, q.\. 


DRY UP 

dry as . . . See the key-nn. ; Apperson has all— 
or most—of the phrases. 

dry-bang, -baste, -beat, -rub. To beat severely : 
{pace O.E.D.) coll, ; C. 17-18. 

♦dry bath. ‘ A seandi [of a ])ns()n(‘r] when 
stripped’: e. ; (^20. George Ingram in his prison- 
novel, Etir, 1933. 

dry-blower. A goldminer (s,), esp. one who drv- 
blows gold inst<‘ad of ^luicing it (coll.) : Australian : 
C. 20. 

dry-bob. A cricketer, at Eton Colk'ge ; see bob. 
- -2. A smart repartc^e : C. 17-18 coll.—3. Coition 
without (male) emission: mid-C. 18-19 low. 
Grose, 1st ed. 

dry boots. A dry humorist : late 0. 17-early 19 
coll. B.K. : Grose, 1st ed. Cf. sli/ boots. 

dry ducking. A man's snsjKuision by a to 

just above tlie water : nautical c(j11. : mid-(\ 19 20. 
Bow(*n. 

dry ftst. A niggard : C. 17-18 coll. Ad]., dry- 
jisted. 

dry flogging. '(\n*porul punishment vilh the 
clothes on ’ : nautical (i sp. naval) coll. : nnd- 
C. 19-20. Bowen. Cf. dry dueling. 

dry guillotine, the. Si'V(*re imprisonment ; esp. 
imprisonment at Cayenne, most malarious : journal¬ 
istic coll. : ea. 1SO()-80. Ware. 

dry hash. A ‘ had egg ’ ; ne’iT-do-wc ll ; loafer : 
Aijstraha, ea. 1870-95. 2. ‘ A baked j)iidding made 

of corned beef, tinned .salmon, or anything els(* tliat 
comes ill hand\ ’ : mid-(J. 19 20 . nautical coll. : 
by 1930, S.K. ‘ 

dry in. A e, rir low S. vai'iant (— 1923 ; slightly 
ob.) of dry up, v.. 2. Mam lion. 

dry land! You umicr.^^tand ' l<h>mini: s. 
(■— 1859); ob. II . Isi (m1.- -2. f\>v diybiud stuior, 

st e turnpike sailor. 

dry lodging. Acconinutdation witliiMil board: 
lodging-house keepers', from ca 1870. H., 5th cd. 

(T. S.E. dry. witliout stiong iKpor , but imm. c.\ 
Scots/'/rv/w/;//a;/.s* (Galt, i 82:> : E.D !>.). 

dry nurse. A junior that, c-p. m the .\rmv and 
Navy, instructs an ignorant supiu'ior in hi.s iliitu s : 
coll.: mul-C. 1!> 20 ; oh. Il..;{rdc<l IAiIk 8.1.'. 
sense. 

♦dry room. A prison : ( . : ('.!'» 20. ob. 
dry-rot. Sec rot, n. -dry-rub. St • dry-bang, 
dry scrub ; scrubber. A marker *- signalling ot a 
‘ magflie the di.sk hciiig rapidly moved uji and 
down in front of tin* target : lt<*gular .Yrmy (not 
oflioeis ) : from ca. Itt20. 

dry-shave. To ili'ct'ivt*, hi'Tool, humbug (a per¬ 
son) ; lower elas.sc.s' ( ltt23). .Man( lK)n. i’rob. 

on duib reputed dry rub. 

dry smoke. A South African roll, a- in Barker 
Gilmore, Days aud Nights lu the Desdi. 1888, ‘In 
his mouth was stuck a short J»ip<\ out ol which he 
was taking, in colonial jiarianct*, a dry smoke —tliat 
i.s, it was alike de.stitiite of tin* or tobacco.’ Ectt- 
raan. 

dry straight. To turn out all right (in the cml) : 
coll.: from mid-1890’s ; oh, O.E.D. (Stij).). 

dry-up. A failun* (cl', esp. frost): tlicatrical; 
mid-C. 19-20 ; f 1918. 

dry up, V. Cease talking, notably in the imp< ra- 
tive : s. , by 1930, coll. : from ca. 1804. Ex U.S. 
(— 1855). Rider Haggard, 1888, ‘He . . . sud¬ 
denly dried up as he noticed tlie ominous expression 
on the gremt man’s brow .’ Ex ‘ the figure of the 
“ babbling ” fountain W.—2. In c. of ca. 1860- 
1910, to decamp, take to one’s heels. Baumann. 
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dry-walk, gen. -walking. A moneyless Bol(ii(3r'8 
outing : military : ca. 18(i()-1914. liquorless, 

is a U.S. import.) 

d’s, on the two. On twopence a day : military : 
ea. 1870-1910. Ex d., pence. 

d^see. Do you see ? Cockney roll. (— 1887). 
Baumann. Ex d'ye see. 

duay. Mine ; niy own. Hence, come the duny, 
to over-exercise one's authority. Military : 19ir>- 
18, but not very gen. E. & CJibbons derives it ex 
Dieu el nion droit. 

’•‘dub. A key, esp. a mast(!r or sk(‘leton key : c. : 
late C. 17-mid-19. B.E. Ex the v.—2. A 
mediocre player: lawn tennis (— 192.‘1); oh. 
Manehon. Perhaps cognate vith Yorkshire duhbei- 
head, a doll, but imm. ex -II. (Also dub-dub.) A 
complete failure : military: G.W., and alter. 
F. & Gibbons.—-1. See dubs. 

*dub, v. To o[M‘M : mid-C. 10-18 ; (by confu.sion 
vith dup). to close, gen. in form dub vp (V’aux) : 
early C. 19 c. Proi). ex Walloon odonhet, to strik(‘, 
taf). W. 

*dub, strike upon the. To rob (a house): c.: 
late ('. 17-early 19. B.E. See dub, n. 1. 

*dub at a knapping jigger. A t urnpike keeper : 
(? late Cb 18) early C. 19 c. \ aux. ,/lyyer, door or 
gate: and see jigger. 

*dub-COVe. A turnkey, gaoler, as is dubsnuin, 
oce. abbr. dnba : c. oft? late C. 18 )C. 19. >’aux ; 
the last in Henley, 

*dub lay. 'J'he robbing of luuises by jacking the 
locks: late r. 1 8 earl}' 19 e. Cro.se, 2 nd ed. B.E. 
has ‘ We'll stnhe, it upon the dub, . . . we will rob 
tiiat phu'e'. 

dub o’ the lick. ‘ A lick on the lu'ad Crose, 
2nd ed. : late t'. 18 -mid-19 : low coll. 

dub up. 'J'o ‘ lork out ' ; j)ay : s. (— 18211), now 
verging on coll. Bee. J)e\elo|M*(l from diib, v .— 
2. See dub, V. 

dubash. An interjircter ; a ('ommis^nuiaire : 
Anglo-Indian ; from late C. 17. Th(‘ former sense 
was t by 1902; the pri'vailinL^ (\ 20 one being, a 
Eurojiean's native seryant. Ex Hindi dobdshi, a 
■ two language man '. Yule &. Burnell, 19011. 

dubber. The mouth ; tongue ; C. 18- 19 (., as. in 
late {'. 17 19, is the .sen.se, 2, a picklock thief 
(B.E.).—II. In Anglo-Indian coll., more jirojauly 
dubba, a leather bottle or skin bag : from late C. 
17. 

*dubbs. See dubs, 2. 

dubby. Blunt; dumpv : dial. (— 1825) •, bv 

1870, coll. O.E.l). (Sup.). 

duberous (1818); dubersome (18117). In doubt; 
dubious : (low) eoll. and dial, O.E.l). 

Dublin dissector. A midgel : medical students’, 
ca. 1840 1900. Punch, 1841. 

Dublin packet, take the. To run rouml the 
corner: ( - 1859) eoll. ; ob. Punning 

■“Dublin packet, tip (a person) the. 'Jo elude 
ojKuily ; give the slip quietly : c. (— 1812) >, ca. 
1840, low, t by 1900. Vaux, 

*dub8. A jailer : c. (— 1789); ob. Ahhv.dubs- 
T/ian. —2. (Also dubbs.) Money, esp. if of eopjK*r : 
c. (— 18211); t by 1870. ‘Jon Bee.' Ex dub^ 
a fraction of a rup:e. 

dubs, adj. Double ; Winchester College ; from 
ea. 18U0 ; ob. 

Dubs, the. The Royal Dublin Fusiliers : mili¬ 
tary : lat-c C. 19-20. 

■“dubsman. A turnkey. Sec dub-cove. 

^duoat. See ducket. 


ducats. Money, cash : theatrical (— 1853), ob. 
Earlier, gen. coll. : 1775. (S.O.D.) Prob. ex 

Shakespeare’s Shylock. Gf. the use of shekels. 

■“duce, i.c. deuce, q.v., is twopence : c. ; late 
C. 17-18. B.E. Moncrielf. 

ducer, the. Tln^ second steward in a liner: 
nautical: C. 20. Bowen. Ex duce deuce, two. 

duchess. A w oman of an imjiosing presence : from 
ca. 1690. B.E. Contrast dutch. —2. ‘A woman 
enjoyed with her pattens on, or by a man in boots, 
is said to l>e made a duchess,’ Grose, 1st ed. ; t by 
1890. 

duchess, —‘ hell I ’ said the. See ‘ hell ! ’ said the 
duchess. 

Duchess, ring up the ; I must ring up the Duchess. 

The.si; tw'o c.pp., applicable to resolution of a doubt 
or t o .settlement of a problem, arose in Jan., 1935, ex 
the play Youiuj Knylnnd : orig. and mainly London 
Society : ob. 

duchess, the. The mother or the wife {the old. 
iLuchfH.-i) of the person addressed: proletarian: 
resp. — 1909 and — 1923 ; ob. Ware ; Manehon. 
- -2. A living lay-ligure ; silk trade : from ea. 1870 ; 
ob. Ware. 

duchessy, adj. Like a dnehess (— 1887); 
abounding in duchesses (-- 1870): coll. (O.E.l).) 

duck. A decoy; 0.19 eoll. Ahhi. dec.oy-duck.-- 
2. A bundle of nieal scraj)s : low' coll. (— 1864). 
H., 3rd ed. Cf. fayyols. —3. A coll, endearment : 
from ca. 1590. Shakesiware. Hence, in admira¬ 
tion, as is the adj. ducky. Leman Rede, 1841, ‘ Oh, 
isn’t ho a duck of a fellow ? '—4. A soldier (gen. in 
|)1.) of the Bombay Pre.^iflency : Anglo-Indian : 
irom ca. 1800. Later, any official in the Bom hay 
service. Ex Bombay duck, q.v.—5. A im'tal-ea.sed 
watch: oheajqacks': ea. 1850-1914. Hindley. - 
6. The face, as in make a duck, make a grimace : 
Winchc.ster (’ollcge : ea. 1860 1920. In cricket, 
however, make a duck, or duck's egy, is to .score 
nothing, w hile save (-- 1877) or break ( — 1900) one's 
ducky is to score at li'ast one run (Lew is) : durk 
(xrurs in 1868. duck's eyy in 1863, and dack-eyy in 
1868 (O.E.l).).—7. Cf. the Anglo-Irish duck {/or 
dinner), nothing to eat : late C. 19-20.—8. Abbr. 
lame duck, q.v. : from ca. 1780. Grose, l^t ed. 

duck. To avoid ; to neglect to attend (e.g. a 
meeting) : eoll. : C. 20. (E. Shurdvs, The Enchanted 

\ dlage, 1933.) 

*duck, do a. In c., to hide under tlie seat of a 
})ublic conveyance so as to avoid paying (— 1889); 
but in gmi. eoll., to depart Inirrkally (— 19(_K)). 

duck !, Lord love a. A mild proletarian expletive 
(-- 1923). Manehon. 
duck, make a. Sei^ duck, t'>. 
duck-disease ; duck’s disease. ‘ Shortness of 
h*gO.E.l). (Su]).) (tlie Army ex})lained it dif¬ 
ferently) ; a niekname {Duck's Disease) for any very 
short man : (low) eoll. : from ea. 1910. 
duck egg. See duck, 6. 
duck, fake the. See fake the duck, 
duck-footed, adj. Walking with toes turned in¬ 
wards : coll.: C. 19 20 ; ob. But duck-leyycd, 
w ith very short legs, is S.E. 

duck-f^^ker. The man looking after the jxiultry 
on a w'arship: mid-C. 18-^early 19; iiauticai. 
Grose, Ist ed. 

duck in a thunderstorm. See dying duck, 
duck of diamonds. A superlative of the admiring 
ducky 3 : coll.; from ca. 1850 ; ob. 

duck-pond. A canvas bathing-place for cadets: 
naval (— 1909); ob. Were. 
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duck-shover, -shoving. A cabman who is guilty 
of breaking the rank and thus unfairlj’^ touting for 
custom ; this extremely repreliensible practice; 
Melbotirno; ca. 1869-1895. Morris. 2. {d.-shov- 
iiig.] Hence (?), an evasion of duty: military; 
late C. 19-20. F. & Gibbons. 

duckboard is military j., except when (ex its 
arrangement of colours) it = a Military Medal 
ribbon (1916: B. & P.) ; but duckboard-glidc, an 
after-dark movement along a trench, and dvek- 
board harrier, a messenger, are military s. of 1917-18. 
It and ho had to use the duckboard track. F. & 
Gibbons. 

ducker. In diving, a header : sporting (— 1923). 
Manchoii. Ex ducking one's head in water.—2. 
the Ducker is the swimming-pool at: Harrow 
School: late C. 19-20. J. Fischer Williams, Har- 
roiv, 1901. Ibid. I.e. duck -\- ‘ the Oxford-er 
ducket. Any ticket; esp. a raffle-card or a pawn¬ 
broker's duplicate: o. and low (— 1874); ob. 
H., 5th ed. A corruption docket. Also ducat. 
duckey. See ducky, 
duckie. See ducky. 

ducking, go. To go courting : low coll. : from 
ca. 1850 ; ob. Ex duck, 3. 

ducking-money. Monc}^ exacted from a sailor 
the first time ho went through the Strait of 
Gibraltar : naval coll.: C. 19. Bowen. 

ducks. Ayk'sbury Dairy Company shares: 
Stock Exchange: from ca. 1880; ob. Aylesbury 
[ Buckinghamshire) is ‘ especially noted for the rear¬ 
ing of ducks,’ Kncyclopcrdui Britaniiica. —2. A 
variation of ducky, 2, mostly in address: C. 20. 
James Curtis, The Gilt Kid, 1936. 
ducks, fine weather for. Sec fine weather . . . 
ducks and drakes with, later of. To siiuandcr 
money or potential money : from late C. 16 ; coll, 
till C. 19, then S E. Cliapman, ‘ Be like a gentle¬ 
man . , . make clucks and drakes with shillings.’ 

duck^S bill. ‘ A tongue cut in a piece of stout 
pajicr and pasted on at the bottom of the tympan 
sheet’, F. tk H. : printers’; from ca. 1860; ob. 
Ex shape. 

duck^S breakfast. A drink of water with nothing 
to eat : esp. New Zealanders’ : C. 20. Cf. Irish¬ 
man's dinner. 

duck’s disease. See duck-disease, 
duck’s egg. See duck, 6 ; break one 8 duck's egg 
occurs in 1867 (Lewis). 

ducks in the pond. A term in the game of House : 
military : from ca. 1920. The Evening Eews, 
Nov. 21, ]9;;5. 

ducky ; duckie, adj. Expressive of admiration 
(see duck, 3) : coll. ; from ca, 1830.—2. N., an 
endearment, thus a variant of duck, 3 : from ca. 
1815; c-oll. The former solely, the latter mainly, a 
woman’s term. 

dud. A delicate weakling (1) ; jK'rson without 
ability and/or spirit : orig. Scottish (— 1825), 
Jamieson speaking of ‘a soft dud ’ ; (?) used in 
U.S, in 1870 ; rare by 1896 ; resuscitated in G.W., 
from sense of an iinexploding shell, hence of any 
very inferior or unsuitable object. In 1916 -f, an 
adj. : e.g. ‘ a dud show ’, a poor entertainment. 
These terms have prob. been influenced by the 
C. 17-20 dial, dudman, a scarecrow, but the word 
may derive ultimately ex Dutch dood, dead (W.).— 
2. See duds. 

’^dud(d)-cheats. Clothes and household effects: 
c. (- 1725) ; t by 1830. A New Canting Diet. Cf. 
Juds, 1, 2, q.v. 


'*'dudder or whispering dudder, dudsman, and 
duffer (q.v.). A pedlar of supposedly smuggled 
wares : late C. 18-early 19 ; the first two being c., 
the third also c. but only at first. Grose, 2nd ed. 
Ex duds, q.v.—2. One who passes off harmless 
powder as cocaine or morphia : Australian (esp. 
Sydney) c. (— 1931). 

dude. A swell, fop: orig. (1883) U.S. and almost 
imm. anglicised ; coll, till ca. 1918, when it > S.E. 
The derivatives dudine, a female masher, and 
dudette, dudinette, a young girl aping the belles, did 
not catch on in England. Where the etymology is 
a mystery, but the occasion known to be the 
.Esthetic craze of ca. 1882-7, it is perhaps per¬ 
missible to guess at dud (q.v.) influenced by altitude, 
the semantic transition being aided, maybe, by the 
dial. v.i. dud, to dress.—2. Light; a light. : either 
low s. or tramps’ c. (— 1923). Manehon. Ex 
Romany. 

duddering rake. ‘ A thundering Rake . . . one 
devilishly lewd’, A New Canting Diet., 1725: 
C. 18-early 19. Si e dundering r. 

duddery. A clothier’s iKwth : C. 17 -early 19 
low coll. Cf. the dial, senses. 

duds. Clothes : mid-C. 16-17 c. (Harman, 
Head); in C. 18-20, low (Grose, Trolloix.'). I’x 
C. 15 dudde, cloth, a cloak ; cf. duddery, q.v.—2. In 
C. 16-20 coll., occ. rags or old clothes.—3. The 
sen.se ‘ portable jiroperty ’ is, ong. in mid C. 17-18, 
English c., but in C. 19 20 it is mainly U.B. 

‘ standard ’. 

’•‘duds, sweat. To jiawn clothes : (h 19 20 c. 
*dudsinan. A selhu- of so-called contraband 
clothes : c. ; {? late C. 18-)early C. 19. (d'. dudder, 

q.v. 

due for the hammer or the shillelagh. An Anglo- 
Irish e.yi. (C. 20) apytliiMl to a person about to 1x5 
di-imi^sed or to a team about to be bi'aO'n. 

I due to, Ix'caii.se of, is objected to by many juirists, 
but the O.E.D. and W’. sujijiort it ; inoreovrT, th<- 
purists’ prelerence, owing to, is, semantically, an 
exact equivalent.] 

*dues, the. Money: orig. (— 1812) (.; by 1860, 
coll.; by 1890 ol). \’aux ; Ainsworth. 

duey. q’wopeiiee: r-ireuss. \ia Parlyaree : mid- 
C. 19 20. Baumann. Vi. dure. 

duff. No good ; inferior : Ght.sgow • late 
C. 19 20. Cf. : 

*duff, gen, preceded by the. The selling of 
aetnally or su]>])osedly smuggled goods : late 
C. 18 early 19 e.—2. Eood : nautical coll. : late 
C. 19-20. (A. E. W. Mason, The Dean's Elbow, 

1930.) Ex tin* sj)eeilic S.E. sense. 

♦duff, V. To H(“il inferior goods, esp. clothes, 
pretending they are stolen or smuggled : orig. 
(-^ 1781) e. ; by 18t>0, low.—2. Hence, to make old 
clothes appear new by manijiulating the nap ; coll.; 
from ea. 1835.—3. To alter the brands of stolen 
horses or, esp., cattle (— 1869); hence, to sieai 
cattle by changing the brands : Australian s. > 
coll.; ob. Carton Booth in Another England, 1869 ; 
Boldrewi.od, The Squatter's Dream, 1890.- -4. V.i. 
and t. 'To be a duffer (no good); to be a dufl’er at: 
ca. 1880 1915. Ware. E,x duffer, 4. 

♦duff, man at the. A seller of certain goods (see 
duff, n., 1. : C. 19 c. Cf. duffer, I. 

duff days. Thursday and Sunday, when that 
pudding appeared at the gun-room’s dinner : naval 
coll.: C. 19. Bowen. Cf.: 

duff night. Guest night on a warship: naval 
officers’ : late C. 19-20. Bowen. Cf. preceding. 
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duff out of. To cheat or rob (a person) of : from 
ca. 1800 ; ob. Cf. dvjf, v., 1, 3. 

’•'duffer. A 8cll(;r of protended stolen or smuggled 
goods : mid-C. 18-19 ; orig. c. ; by 1860 low and 
slightly ob. Grose, 1st cd.; Colquhoun, 1796, in 
Police of the Metropolis, ‘ A class of sharpers . . . 
duffers ’ ; Dickens ; Thackeray.—2. A pedlar ; a 
hawker, esp. of women’s clothes : low coll. : from 
late C. 18; ob.—3. A ‘ renovator ’ of inferior goods, 
esp. clothes : low coll. ; from ca. 1850.—4. A worth¬ 
less object, esp. counterfeit coin : low s. (— 1875); 
ob. Also, a pfirson of no ability (— 1842), a dolt 
(from ca. 1870) : both coll.—5. A female smuggler : 
0. 19 nautical.—6. Ca. 1820-50, a yjrofessional 
cheat,er of paw'nbrokcrs : low if not c.—7. In 
Australia, a cattle-stealer (or illicit brander) : s. 
coll. ; from ca. 1870, thougli unrecorded before 1889. 
—8. An unproductive mine-claim : Australian coll. 
(—1861). IT. h’inch-llatton, Advunre Ausirnlia, 
1885. Cf. shicer, (}.v. (O.IC.l). ; iS.O.D. ; Morris.) 

duffer- or dufiOng-fare. A person driving m a cab 
to oblige the driver : London cabmen’s : ca. 19t»0 
10. Ware. 

duffer out. (Of a mine) to becomi* unjiroduetive ; 
Australia (— 1885); coll. • j. by 1910. 

duffiug. The practice of Kelling worthless goods 
as valuable ; low . • coll. ; from ca. 1850. 8ee 
duff, n. and v., and duffer, 1, 2.—2. In Australia, 
thieving of cattle (gen. jireci'ded bv catlle-) : s. 
(- 1881) - coll, by 1990. 

duffing, fipl. adj. Inferior or counterfeit but 
offered as superior or genuine { - 18r>l); of a person 
selling sueli goods (— 1862).—2. Dull, stupid; 
foolish : Irorn ea. 1880 ; rare in ('. 20. 
dufflng-iare. See duffer-fare, 
duffy. -V ghost or spirit ; Wiest Indies, chiefly 
among the negroes (— 1864). 11., 3rd ed. ? ex 

Davy Jones.- 2. A quartern of gin : London : ea. 
1829 50. Bee. Kx daffy, liut jx'rhaps a mi^- 
jinnt. 

Duffo. .‘V Dcvonjiort bliiejaeket or ship : naval: 
late (’. 19 20. Bowen, lly ' telescoping'. 

dufter. -An orderly room ; military (Regular 
Army): late (19 20. F. & Gilibons. F\ 

Hiridii^taiii daftar, an oflicc. 

dug-out. An over age oflicer back in .service : 
inilit.jTW . 1912 (O.F.D. Sup.). Hvviiusv dug-out of 
liH ret irement. See esp. B. cV F.- 2. Hence, adj.: 
1915. F.g. dug-out king, one wlio kept to hi.s dug- 
>ut (.\ust raliaii : 1916), and dug-out disrast, 

' clironic fear of death and danger which kept those, 
whose rank permitted any choice, safe in tlnur 
diig-ouls ' (gen, ; 1917). 

dugs, of a woman's breasts or nipph's, lias, since 
on. 1889, been a viilg., though it is yiermissible in 
S.K. if used as a strong {x'jorative. 

*'duke. A handsome man, esp. if of showy 
ay)}H‘arance : gen. as rum duke (B.L.) : late G. 17- 
early 18 e. ; 2, hence (sec rum), ‘A queer un¬ 
accountable fellow ’, Gro.se, 1st ed. : c. : late C. 18- 
early 19; often as rum duke.--‘A. Gin: ca. 1850- 
80 ; a Ixdow^ stairs term.—4. A horse : cabmen's ; 
ea. I860 1910.- 5. In c. also, a burglary, a robbery : 
from ea. 1840; ob. The first and second are 
derivable from the idea of aristocracy ; the third is 
etymologicaliy problematic ; the lifth comes prob. 
ex Romany (cf. dookin). —6, Sec dook, 2 and 3, and 
dukes. 

Duke. An occ. abbr. of Duke of Ken^. P. P., 

Rhyming Slang, 1932. 

Duke Humphrey. See dine with Duke Humphrey. 


Duke of Fife. A knife : rhyming s. : late C. 19- 
20. F. & Gibbons. 

Duke of Kent. Rent .- rhyming s. : 1932, P. P., 
Rhyming Slang. 

duke of limbs. An ungainly fellrtw, esp, if tall: 
coll.: mid-C. 18-mid-19. Grose, 1st ed. 

duke 0(f) Seven Dials. ‘ Satirical peerage be¬ 
stowed upon any mah? party dressed or behaving 
above or beyond his immediate surroundings ’ : 
proletarian London : ea. 1875-1900. Ware. 
Seven Dials was a very poor quarter. 

Duke of York. To talk : to walk : rhyming s. 
(- 1859 the latter, — 1873 the former).—2. A 
storm trysail : nautical : from ca. 1889.—3. A 
cork : rhyming s. : from ca. 1890. The JCrening 
Standard, Aug. 19, 1931. 

Duke of Yorks. Forks : rhyming s. (— 1874) ; 
ob. IT.. 5th ed.—2. Hence, fingers ; hence hands ; 
hence dukes, q.v. 

duker. The proprietor of a large nose : streets’ : 
ea. 1810-70. Ware. See dook, 3.-2. A lighter of 
a special ty[>e oj>eratirig in the Mersey and Man¬ 
chester Ship Canal: nautical: late C. 19-29. 
Bowen. Why ? 

dukes, often, esp. in C. 20, jironounced dooks. 
Hands ; fi^-ts : low {— 1874). Ex preceding term. 
For such aliriJgemcnts and similar ingenuity, see 
Sla^ig at ‘Oddities' and Words! at 'Rhyming 
Slang'. 

dukes, grease the. \ .k. to jiractisc liribery ; but 
the v.t. with o/is much more gen. : low’ (— 1877). 
Hor.sley, Jottings from Jail. 

dukes, put up the. To Jircparc for fisticuffs : 
orig. low s. ; in C. 20, low coll. From ca. 1880. 

Duke's, the. The ArgUl Rooms in Windmill 
Street; London: ca. ISWt-lOOO. Ware. Ex 
Duke of Argyll. —2. The Duke of Wellington's, now’ 
the West Riding. Reginieiit : military : not bcToiv 
1853; ob. E, A’ Gibbons, 
dukess. A duclic.s.s ; sol. : C. 19-20. Cf. dook, 2. 
dukey. See dookie. 

Dukie. (Gen. j)l.) A boy of the Duke of Aork .s 
Itoval Military School : coll. : C. 20. O.E.D. 
(Sup.). 

dukkering. See dookin. 

dulay ; dupan. Milk ; bread, resp. : military : 
1914 ; ob. B. & P. l.e. Fr. dn lait, du pain, (some) 
milk, (some) bread. 

dulcamara. A quack doctor : cultured coll. : 
ca. 1845-1910. Ex a character in L'Ehstr 
d'amore, by Donizetti, who adopt.s the mediieval 
L. name for the herb gen. eallial bittersweet. 

dulcerate, -ation. incorrect lor dulrorate, -ation : 
C. 10 17. O.E.D. 

Duleep. Diileepsinhji : cricketers’ : from 1925, 
when he first played for Cambridge. ‘ To cricketers 
he liked to Im- known as “ Smith " ’ (IF/m'^ BVio in 
World Cricket, 1934). 

dull in the eye. Tipsy: coll.: from ca. 1840; ob. 
duU-pickle. A heavy, dull, stupid fellow : late 
C. 17-1H coll. B.E. 

Dull Street, live in. l.e. in a dull quarter : coll. 
1887) verging on S.E. Baumann. Cf. Queer 
Street. 

dull-swift. A stupid fellow ; a sluggish mes¬ 
senger ; coll. : mid-C. 18-early 19. Grose, Ist ed. 

dullmajor. ‘ An interpreter in British prisoner of 
war camps in Germany ’ : 1915-18. By ‘ Hobson- 
Jobson ’ ex Ger. Dolmeischer. F. & Gibbons. 

dully. A dull person: coll.: 1883 (O.E.D.). 

Cf. stupid. 
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♦dum tarn. A bunoli of clothes carried on his 
back, but under his coat, by a beggar : North Scot¬ 
tish c. ; C. 19. E.D.D., ‘ This seems to be a cant 

phrase denoting that although this is carried as 
beggars carry their children, it is mute.’ 

dumb. Stupid ; dull; silent: S.K. ca. 1630- 
1060 ; (? revived) in U.S. as s.,—Thornton records 
it for li^3 ; anglicised, likewise as s., ca. 1920. See 
quotation at marvellous. 

dumb arm. A maimed one ; coll.: late C. 18- 
early 19. Grose, Ist ed. 

dumb-COW. To brow-bent or cow .* Anglo-Indian 
coll. (— 1886). Prob. ex ITindustani dharnkana, to 
chide or threaten, via the process of Hobson-Jobson. 
Yule & Burnell. 

dumb-fogged, -foozled, ppl. adj. Confused, 
puzzled, confounded : coll. ; from ca. 1860 ; ob. 

dumb glutton. Tin; pudendum mvliebre : mid- 
C. 18-19 low (Grose, 1st cd.) as is the synonymous 
dumb squint, C. 19. Hence feed, the dumb glutton, 
mid-C. 18-19, or the. dummy, C. 19-20 (ob.), to have 
sexual intercourse. 

dumb insolence. Breaking wind on parade : 
military : 1916. F. & Gibbons. Ex military j. for 
‘ silent insolence ’. 

dumb peal. A muffled ^X'al; bell-ringers’ coll. 
(— 1901). Rev. H. Earle Bulwer's Glossary. 

dumb scraping. ‘ Scraping wet decks with 
blunt scrapers ’ : nautical coll. : late C. 19-20. 
Bowen. 

♦dumb sparkler. A silent match : c. : mid-C. 19- 
20. ‘ No. 747.’ 

dumb-waiter. An elevator : rhyming s., mostly 
workmen’s; from ca. 1920. John o' Londons 
Weekly, July 9, 1934. 

dumb watch. ‘A venereal bubo in the groin’, 
Grose, 1st ed. : mid-C. IS-H'arly 19 : low. 

dumbfound. To perplex ; put to confusion; 
silence : from ca. 1660 ; coll, until ca. 1800, then 
tS.E.—2. Also, to beat soundly, thrash : ca. 1660- 
1820, as in B.E.’s ‘ I dumbfounded the sawey 
Rascal.’ After confound. 

dumby. A variant, prob. the original, oidumviy, 
1. (Bee, 1823.) 

dumfungled, adj. Dumbfounded : Cockney sol. 
(— 1887); ob. Baumann. 

dummacker. A kno^\ ing person ; an astute one : 
ca. 1860-1910. 11., 2nd ed. ? ironically ex dial. 

dummock, a bloclchead. 

♦dummee. A variant {Lex. Bal. ; Egan’s Grose) 
of dummy, 3, q.v. 

♦dummerer. See dommerar. - - dummie. Bee’.s 
spelling of dummy, n., 3. 

dummock. The posteriors : low : C. 19-20 ; ob. 
Perhaps ex Romany dumo, the back (Sampson), 
4- ock as in hittock. 

dummy. A deaf-mute : coll.; from late C. 16. 
Ex dumb. —2. A person notably deficient in ability 
or brightness : coll.; from ca. 1795.—3. In c., a 
pocket-book: from ca. 1810. Vaux. (Not in 
Grose, 1st, 3rd edd.)—4. A dumb-waiter: from 
ca. 1860.—6. An actor or actress that does not 
speak, a ‘ super ’ : theatrical ; ca. 1870-1920.— 
6. A makeshift, substitute, or rudimentary bill: 
Parliamentary s.; from ca. 1860.—7. In Aus¬ 
tralia, the grip-car of a Melbourne tram ; coll.: 
ca. 1893-1906. Morris. Ex Dummy, the North¬ 
umberland dial, nickname for a colliery carriage : 
1843 (E.D.D.).—8. A loaf of bread : c. (- 1909). 
Ware, ‘ Probably from the softness of the crumb ’; 
cf. sense 3. 


dummy, chuck a ; chuck the dummy. See the 

two relevant entries at chuck. 

♦dummy(-daddle) dodge. Pocket-picking und(‘r 
cover of a sham or ‘ dummy ’ hand or ‘ daddle : 
c. of ca. 1850-1900. 

♦dummy-hunter. A pickpocket specialising in 
‘dummies’ or pocket books: c. : ca. 1810-1910. 
Vaux. 

dummy run. A practice evolution : naval coll.: 
C. 20. Bowen. 

dump. A small coin or sum of money : Aus¬ 
tralian coll, and s. resp. ; 1827, ca. 1840. Both ob. 
by 1895, t by 1910. Ex a small coin, worth 1.9. 3d., 
called in as early as 1823 (Morris).—2. A button : 
c. (— 1859). App. only in dump-fencer, q.v. Ex 
sense 1.—3. In 1915 +, orig. military, a place : ex 
the j. sense, a place W'hero war material, old or 
salvaged, is stored, for the most part in the oi)en. 
hence a refuse heap, itself ex dump, v.—4. Hem e, a 
hotel: tramps’c.(— 1923). Manchon.—5. Hene(‘, 
a lodging-place or residence ; a cache of stolen 
goods : New Zealand c. (— 1932). 

dump, V. To throw or set down heavily ; let fall 
hea vdy : ex U.8. (— 18.30), anglicised ca. 1870 as a 
coll, that, ca. 1900, > 8.E. Cf. the M.E. damp, to 
fall h<‘avily,-—whence dump p€‘rhaps on thump. \\ . 

■ —2. Hence, esp. in G.W. and after, to f)ut. set, 
place, no matter how.—3. At Winchester College, to 
extinguish, as in ‘ dumj) the tolly ’, i.e. the candle • 
mid-C. 19-20. (E.D.D.) 

dump, not to care a. d o care htth* or not at all: 
coll.; from ca. 1800. Ex a metal counter. 

dump-fencer. A button-seller: ca. 1865-1910; 
low, perhaps c. H., 1st ed. For fencer - sidler, 
cf. drtz-fencer. S(!e dump, n., 2. 

Dumpies, the. The Nmetecntli Hussars : from 
ca. 1860 ; ob. Ex the smallnessoftho men when the 
regiment was rais(“d in 1859 : cf. the S.E. Bantams 
of the G.W.—2. Also, for similar reasons, a nick¬ 
name of the 20th Hussars and the 21sl hanccis ; 
from ca. 1870 ; ob. E. & Gibbons. 

dumplin(g). A short, thick-set man or woman • 
from ca. 1610 : until ca. 1800, coll. ; th('n S.E. ; 
now ob. Cf. Norfolk dumphng, an inhabitant of 
Norfolk, ex the prevalence of apple and, esp. plain, 
suet dumplings. 

dumpling-depot. The siomaidi : C. 19 20; ob. 
Cf., and after, bread-basket. J, J. C’onington, The 
Casthford Conundrum, 1932, ‘ “ Tliis telegram pro¬ 
duced some si'iisation ? ” “ . . . Jt did. F«ir 

took ’em in the durnjiling depot.” ’ 

dumplin(g) on, have a. To be with child *. pro¬ 
letarian (— 1909); ob. IFare. 

dumpling-shop. The human paps: lower 
ela.sHes’ : (J. 19-20; ob.—2. A variant (— 1923) of 
dumpling-depot. Manchon. 

dumps, the. A fit of melancholy ; depression ; 
C. 16-20 ; S.E. until oa. 1660, then coll., esp. when 
preceded by in. The Spectator, No. 176 (1711), 
‘when I come home she is in the dumps.'—2. 
Money; from ca. 18.35; ob. Barham sjx'aks of 
suicide ‘ for w^ant of the dumps ’. Ex dump, n., 1. 
dumpy. (See chubby. 

dun. A creditor importunately asking for what is 
his : from ca. 1628 ; orig. coll.; in C. 19-20, S.E. 
Wycherley, ‘ insatiable . . . duns ’. Possibly ex a 
stock name of the Jo/m Doe, Tommy Atkins type, as 
W.’a analogy from the Paston Letters seems to show. 

dun, V. To persist in trying to get what is due to 
one : from ca. 1626 ; in C. 19-20, S.E.; before, 
coll. Killigrew, ‘ Wo shall l>o revenged upon the 
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rogiio for dunning a gonilenian in a tavern.’ Prob., 
despite recorded dates, ex the n. 

dim, adj. See sCTUff, n. 

Dun Cow, the Old. The River Clyde, a steamer 
driven on the Gallipoli shore in April, 1915 : naval 
and military : 1915. b]x the wooden horse at the 
siege of Troy, ‘ whose; site could be seen from her 
decks’. (Bowen.) 

dun is the mouse, gen. dun’s the mouse. A c.p. 

quibble* made when done is mentioned, a mou.se 
being f/?in-coloiired ; when spoken urgently it con¬ 
noted ‘ keep still ! ’ Ca. 1580 1540. A later ('. 17 
form is dun as a mouse, wliieh, implying no warning, 
prob. arises from tiu; confusion of is or as (or, 
though not h(*re, Juis). (Apjierson.) 

dun territory. ‘ Circle of creditory to be had \ 
Egan’s Gro.se : Oxford University : ca. 1820-40. 

*dunaRan. An early C. 19 variant (Egan’s 
Gro.se) oi dunnaken, q.v. 

^dunaker. A stealer of cattle, esp. of cow.s : late 
0. 17-early 19 c. B.K. Variants, dunnockcr, 
donnnker. Ex diinnock, q.v. 

duncarring. Homos(*ximlity : late C. 17 early 
18. Ji.E. Jh’ob. ex a person’s name. 

dunch. To dine at Inneh-Ximo ; cultured middle 
cla.ss's : from ca. 1929 ; very oli. Somerset 
Maugham, Cakesand Ale, 1920, ‘ V(‘rb.s that you only 
know the meaning of if you live in the right ^ct (like 
“ dunch ”) ’. 

Dundaiks. Shanvs in the Dundalk Steam Com- 
})any ; Stock h^vchange coll. (— 1895) .soon .T- j. 
(A. J. Wilson's glossary.) 

dundering rake. 'This (B.E., ca lOltO) is almo.st 
certainly the correct .sjK'lling of (i rose s duddering 
rake, q.v. launder is a variant ot th<- mainly 
Si‘Olti*<h dunner, io thunder. 

[dunderhead and its variants have, dt‘spite H. and 
F. &. If., always been S.E.] 
dundrearies. A pair of whiskers that, cut .side- 
w'ays from (he chin, are grown as long as possible : 
from Sothern's make-up in Our A niencan Cousin (.see 
the next entry); the fasliion was antiquated by 
1882, dead by 1892. This coll, term (1858) sur¬ 
vives. (T. PtcradiUy weepers. 

dundreary. A stammering, silly, long-whiskered 
dandy : coll. ; from 1858, the year of Tom Taylor's 
onc<‘ famoii.s coim*dy, Our American Cousin, in 
which Lord Dundreary apjx'ars ; hence, from ea. 
18t)(k a foppish fool. The former f, the latter ob. 

^dunegan. An early C. 19 variant of dutniaken. 
Leu . Pal. 

dung. A workman at less than union wages : 
(\ 19 ; in C. 20, men*ly historical.—2. Mid-C. 19-20, 
al.so a ‘scab’. --,‘L Ca. 1700-18-40, a journeyman 
tailor .satisfied with regulation wages, Gro.se, 1st ed. 
With the last, contrast q.v,, and cf. sexih, q.v. 

dung-cart or -fork. A yokel; a country bump¬ 
kin : coll. : G. 19-20 ; ob. 

dung-drogher. A guano ship : nautical coll. ; 
late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

dungaree, adj. Low, coarse, vulgar: Anglo- 
Indian : from ca. 1830 ; ob. Ex t he coarse blue 
cloth and the name of a disreputable Bombay 
Buburb. 

dungaree-settler. A poor settler in or of Aus¬ 
tralia : Australian coll.: ea. 1840-70. Anon., 
Settlers and Convicts, 1852 (Morris). Ex clothing 
himself, wife and family in clothes madeof dungaree. 

dunghiU, die. To die contrite or cow’ardly ; esp. 
to rep(*nt at the gallows; coll.; ca. 1765-1830. 
(O.E.D.) 


dunna. See dunno. 

dunnage. Clothes; baggage; nautical : from 
ca. 1850. May he w'. Cf. duds. Ex the S.E. sense, 
matting or brushwood used in jiacking cargo (W\). 

dunnage-bag. A kit-bag : naval: late C. 19-20. 
F. & Gibbons. 

♦d nnnftk ftTi or - kin ; dunneken or -kin ; dunny- 
kenor-ldn; dunagan,-egan. A])rivy: lateC.19- 
20;c. >, by 1800, low coll. In C. 17-18, dannaken : 
orig. c., then low s. : sec; danna. Whence do a d., to 
visit one : low ; late C. 19-20. Manchon. (The 
form dunnakeWf in B. M. Carc;w, 1791, is proh. a 
misprint.) 

dunnaken-drag. A night-cart: ca. 1820-00. 
Egan’s Grose, Cf. danna-drag at danna. 

dunnaw. See dunno. — dunneken or -kin. See 
dunnaken. 

dunner. An importunate creditor: from ca. 
1090 ; coll, till C. 19, iJicn S.E. ; in C. 20 somewhat 
archaic. B.E. Dunning, vbl.n., coming late i.s 
iS.K. 

♦dunnick-drag. A variant pronunciation of 
danmi-drag (q.v. at danna). Vaux. 

d unn o. Do not know ; sol.: C, 19-20. Often 
dunno!, I don’t know. Occ. dunna or dunnav\ 
See also d’n. 

♦dunnock. A cow (? C. 17,) C. 18-carly 19 c. 
Grose, 2nd ed. ? cx dun, adj. : the dun cow is 
famous and serves as a title to a .satire by Bobert 
Landor. 

dunnyken or -kin. See dunnaken. 
dunop. A pound (gen. sterling) ; hack s., fnim 
ea. 1865. Dnuop \ for tin; .sake of euphony. 

See Words !, article ‘ Khyming Slang ’. 

duns. ‘ Tradesmen deahng with a ship or its 
crew ’ : nautical ; late C. 19-20. Bowen. They 
have the impudence to ask for their money. 

duo. A duodenal ulcer: medical students’: 
from ca. 1920. 

*dup. To oj>en : mid-C. 16-18 c. ; now dial. 
Harman, Head. ElLha Coles, 1676, detines it as 
‘ to enter [the house]Not do up hut do ope{n), 

dupan. See dulay. 

durance. A prison ; coll.; ea. 1690-1750. B.E. 
(Unrecorded by O.E.D., this sense gives added 
])oint to in durance, vile.) 

duration, for the ; rarely the duration. For a 

very long time indeed : military : from 1915. 
Early in the G.W’., one enlisted/or four years or the 
duration of the war. B. & P. 

Durham man. A knock-knee : late C. 18-early 
19 coll. Grose, 3rd cd. : ‘ lie grinds mustard with 
his knees : Durliam is famous for its mustard,’ 
■^duria. Fire: C. 19 c. ‘ Dueange Anglicus’, 
1857. V cf. Bomany dugilln, lightning, 
duritike. Incorrect for : C. 16. O.E.D. 

dum, dumed. Variants of dam, darned ; low 
coll.: C. 19-20. Freeman Wilis Crofts, Mystery in 
the Channel, 1931, ‘ It's durned strange they didn't 
tell you themselves, without your cornin’ to me 
abaht it.’ 

durra, dhurra. Indian millet; Anglo-Indian 
coll.: from late C. 18. 

■“dorrynacker. A female lace-hawker, gen. prac¬ 
tising palmistry ‘on the side’. Vbl.n., durry- 
nacking. Maybew: mid-C. 19-20 c.; ob. Ex 
Romany dukker, to tell fortunes ; cf. dookin, q.v, 
dnrzee. A variant of derzy, q.v. 
duSO^e. Incorrect for dysodile : C. 19 20. 
O.E.D. 

dust. Money: coll.: from ca. 1600. Esp, in 
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doivn with one's or the dust, to pay, as in Fuller, 1665. 

‘ The abbot down with his dust, and glad he escaped 
80 , returned to Reading.’ Prob. abbr. gold-dust. — 
2. A disturbance, ‘ row esp. in kick up a duM, cause 
a ‘ shindy ’ : from ca. 1750 ; s. until ca. 1890, then 
coll, {liaise a dust is S.E. and more lit.) 

dust, V. To blind (tig.); befool, as in dust the 
publi* ; [Stock Exchange ; from ca. 1814; ob. 
Abbr. the !S.E. d^ist the eyes of. —2. dust or dust ofif 
(or out), V. To depart hurriedly : in C. 17 8.E. ; 
in C. 19 U.S. 8., whence C. 20 English s. 
dust-bin. A grave ; from ca. 1850 ; ob. 
dust (a ship) down. To swci*}) her decks: 
nautical : late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

Dust Hole, the. The Princ<‘ of W’ales’s Theatre m 
Tottenham Court Road : tlicatrical, from ea. 1840 - 
1900. (The theatre, whicJi, ca. ]8.‘l0-50, accumu¬ 
lated its sweeping.s under the pit while it was still 
the Queen’s Theatn?, moved in the late 'HO's.)-- 
2. Sidney Sussex College, (Cambridge : ea. 1860-85. 
H., 3rd ed. 

dust in the eyes, have. To be slee})y : ef. draw 
straws and the dustman is coining, (’oil. : (? C. 18,) 
C. 19-20,- ob. {throw dust ni the eyes, like bite Hu 
dust, is tS.E.) 

dust it away, gen. in impc i-ativ e. To drink about, 
esp. quickly : late C. 17-18 : eolJ.(2>(7er the O.E.l).). 
dust off. See dust, V., 2. 
dust one’s cassock, coat, doublet, or jacket, with 
for him (her) oee. addc'd. Tft tlirash ; f criticise 
Ncvereiv. fJolI. : the tirst and third, C. 18, Siiiol- 
lett ; the second, late C. 17--eaily 19. luit antiei[)ate(l 
in Tusser s ‘ W hat tault deserves a, lirush(‘d eot(‘ ; 
the fourth and sole extant, from late C. 17, as m 
Farquhar, Barham, 
dust out. Se(' dust, V., 2. 

dust-up. A variant of dust, n., 2: C. 19 - 20 . 
\\'a,re. 

duster. A sweetheart (femahd : tailor.^’: from 
ca. 1850; ob.—2. (Also the red duster.) A red 
ensign: nautical: from i |S!),1 Vi. eonch-whip. 
dustie. .See dusty. 

dusting. A thrashing ; OiaiiiK'al) rough weather : 
both from iat^- V. 18. 

dustman. (Esp. be a duitniun.) A dead man : 
late (J. 18-early 19. Grose. 1st ed.—2. Sleej) 
personified, esp. in the dustman's corning, used 
chiefly to children: eoU. ; from ea. 1820; ol). 
Egan's Grose.—3. A gestifulatory preacher, apt to 
raise the dust; 1877, Blaekrnore (O.E.l;).).—4. A 
naval stoker : naval; late G. 19-20. Bowen. 

dustman’s bell, the. Time for bed : nursery coll.: 
from ea. 1810. Sec preceding entry, sense 2. 
Ware. 

dustman’s hat. A sloueh-hat of much the same 
shape as a dustman’s : coll. : early G. 20. Coliin- 
fion. 

dustoor(y), f;ommissi(m as ‘ rake-off ’ ; dou¬ 
ceur ; bribe : Anglo-Indian, tJic shorter form, ca, 
1680-1830 ; then, mainly, the longfT. Largely 
displaced by ba{c)kshce{sh). 

dusty ; dustie. A dustman : Cockney (— 1887). 
Baumann. Cl. posly. —2. ‘A ship’s steward's 
assistant—probably because tJiis hard-W’orked 
official looks it’ : naval (— 1909). Ware.—3. A 
nickname for any man named Miller : late C. 19-20. 
Because a miller is gen. dusty.—4. A C. 20 variant 
of dustman, 2. Manchon. 

dusty, none or not so. Good (cf. not so or too had) : 
from ca. 1854. Smedley, in Harry Coverdale, * None 
BO dusty that—eh ? for a commoner like me.’ Ex 
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much earlier S.E. dusty, mean, worthless. Cf. 
mouldy. 

dusty-bob. A scavenger : coll.: ca. 1850-1910. 
dusty boy. A steward’s assistant; naval : late 
C. 19-20. Bowen. Cf. dusty, 2 and 3. 

dusty-nob or poll. A milku-: coll.: C. 16 -17 the 
latter ; C. 17-18 the former (rare). Cf. dusty, 3. 

dusty pup. A ‘dirty dog’; Australian coll.: 
from ca. 1920 ; ob. 

[Dutch. Both n. and adj. were, in (b 17 early 
18 (owing to trade rivalry and naval jealousy) very 
opprobrious or derisive ; the coll, sense endured 
throughout C. 18, some of the following phrases 
becoming S.E. in C. 19 ; but the few terms or 
phrases coined in C. 19 have remained s. or coll. 
See e.sp. ‘ Offensive Nationality ’ in / and 

(Jlrose, P., s.v. l>u(ch.] 

dutch ; esp. my old dutch. A wife .- from ca. 
1885; mostly Cockney and esj). eosli'miongers . 
Prob. coined by AIIktI Clu'valier, who exfilained it 
by the resemblance of ‘ f he wife’s ’ face to thaf of an 
old Dutch clock : cf. dud, q.v. (1 used, with W'., to 
eon.sider it an abbr. of duchess, but Clu‘valier, 1 now 
i<H“l tolerably certain, is right.) 

Dutch, beat the. To do sonu'thing remarkable : 
coll. (— 1775). Esj), in C. 19-20 that beats the 
Dutch, that bi-ats everything, that's ‘ the limit 
it's hardly oredibh*. 

dutch, do a. d'o desert ; run away ; abscond : 
militurv and (Joekney : from ca. 1870; ob. Ware, 
dutch, old. Se e dutch. 

Dutch (or double Dutch or Dutch fustian or High 
Dutch), talk. To talk a foreign tongue, or gibberish. 
The third, used by Marlowe, may neviT havi' > coll, 
or gen. ; High, ca. 1780- 1800; Dutch i.s C. 19-20 
(ob.); double Dutch (H., 1st (‘d.), easily the coin- 
inomvst since ea. I80o. All are col). A liumorous 
variant for iinguisiic dexterity is the ea. 1870 1900 
to talk double Dutch backwards on a Sunday. 

Dutch auction or sale. A mo('k auction or sale ; 
either at ‘ nominal ’ prices, esp. after the goods have 
bei'ii oflered at a higli ])riee ; coll. ; im'nt ioned in 
1872 as ‘ the old Dutcdi auction ’, hence presiiuiahiv 
much earlier. 11. has it in 1804. 

Dutch bargain, i.e. one-sided : coll.; from ea. 
1050, WiGi variant, wet bargain, it also nu'ans a 
business tran.saetioii concluded witli a drinking 
together. 

Dutch brig, the. ‘ Cells on board .shi[» or in the 
naval jiri.soiis ' ; naval : mid-(J. 19-20. Bowen. 

Dutch build. (Of a person having) a tbick-set 
figure : eoll. : mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. Ikiumann, 

Dutch caper. A light pnvateering-ship, esp, if 
3>uteh : naval: ca. 1050-1720. Bowen. 

Dutch cheese. A l)ald-head(ed pm\son) : low 
Cockney: 1882-ea. 1915. Ware, ‘Dutch chccscs 
are goiif rally made glohular.’ 

Dutch clock ; old D.c. A wife : almost iinm, 
abbr. to dutch, q.v.; t by 1900.- 2. A bed-pan : 
from ca. 1880 ; ob. 

Dutch comfort. ‘ Thank God it is no worse,’ 
Gro.se, 2nd ed. : coll. ; from ca. 1787. A 0. 19 
variant is Dutch consolation (If., Ist ed,), 

Dutch concert or medley. Wliere everyone plays 
or sings a different tune : the former (Grose, 1st ed.) 
from ca. 1780, the latter C. 19-20 (ob.) and gon. of 
voices only. CoU. 

Dutch consolation. See Dutch comfort. 

[Dutch courage, courage induced by drink, has 
prob. been always S.E. 8r too, I think, Dutch 
defence, a sham one (Fielding).] 
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Dutch feast. ‘ Where the entertainer gets drunk 
before his gue sts \ Grose, Ist ed.: coll.; ca. J780- 
1880. Of. Dutch treat. 

Dutch gleek. Drinks: ca. 1050-1870. Gayton, 
1654. 

Dutch have taken Holland, the. A C. 17-carly 18 

form oiQueen Annen dead. 

Dutch medley. Se e Dutch concert. 

Dutch nightingale. A frog: 1700, Pcnnutit 
(O.K.D.) : jocular coll. >, by 18-10, dial.; ob. Cf, 
fen nightingale. 

Dutch oven. The n»outh: box(Ts’ (— lOJIl). 
Manchon. 

Dutch palate. A coarse palule, lit. and fig.: 
coll.: ca. I(i75 1800. 

Dutch party. *See Dutch treat. 

Dutch pegs. D gH: rliyining s. (— 10li3). 
Manchon. 

Dutch pink. Blood: 185,’{, ‘ Cuthbert Bede'. 
0,B.Ib (Suf).). Kx the pigment so named. 

Dutch pump. A i)unishment entailing vigorous 
pumjmig to save drenching or, occ., drowning: 
nautical coll: late C. 17-early 10. Bowen. 

Dutch reckoning. A lumfi account, without par¬ 
ticulars : ca. 1(11)0-1800: coll. > S.K. Cf. 
aUemal(l), likewise in B.IC- '2. Among sailors 
(— 1867), ‘a bad day's work, all in the 'wrong', 
Smyth. 

Dutch red. A highly smoloal Dutch herring: 
nautical coll,: lat('C, HI 1*0. Bowen. 

Dutch row. ‘ A got-up unreal wrangle ’ : Cock¬ 
ney coll. ( - B)0!l); ob. Ware remarks that, even 
in his day, it was ran ly licard, 

Dutch sale. See Dutch auction. 

Dutch treat. An cnicrtainmcnt at which each 
pays ills share* : coll, ; from ca. 1875. 'riioniton 
records it for Iowa in 1005 ; in U,S..A. one find.s also 
Dutch lunch and D. supper, wliile D. party is coin- 
imm to both J'higlaiid and U.S. in C. 1*0. Cf. 
Dutch fuist. 

Dutch uncle, talk to a person like a. I .c. severely, 
(’oil.; irom ca, 1850. Kx the Dutch reputation for 
extrcrm'ly rigorous discipline and the gen. idea 
residi'Ut in pairuas verbera lingiim and Horace's nc 
818 patruus vnhi, the particular idea in Dutch 
baas boss master; (ship’s) captain. 

Dutch widow. A harlot: coll.; ca. 160((-175(». 
Middleton, 1608, ‘ That’s an English drab, sir.' 

Dutch wife. A bolsti'r : from ca. 1880; ob. Ex 
the (S.E. Ni'iise, an ofxm frame used for resting the 
limbs m bed. 

dutchess. Nee duchess. 

Dutchie. A Dutchman; occ. a German (see 
Dutchman) : allusive and nick-nominal: mid- 
C. 10 - 1:0 coll. 

Dutchman. A German ; ‘ any North Euro|)ean 
seaman (‘xcejit a Einn ’ ; nautical coll.: mid- 
C. 19-20. Bowen. (No too in U.S.) Ex earlier 
S.E.—2. A piece of quartz somewhat resembling an 
uncut diamond : South African diamond-diggers’ 
(— 1913). Petdman. Perhaps ex the next entry, 
— 3. The champagne of DeiUz A- Gkdderwnn: 
middle-classes’: ca. 1870-1910. W'are.—4. (Gen. 
pi.) The ‘ mark ’ made by a drop of rain on still 


water: children's (— 1923). Manchon. Eor se¬ 
mantics, cf. dutch, q.v. 

Dutchman if I do !, I’m a. (’ertainly not ! 
Coll.; from ca. 1850. Earlier (1857) is Dm a 
Dutchman^ i.e. I’m somebody else : a coll, equiva¬ 
lent for disbelief; Kcad(‘, ‘ If there is . . . gold on 
the ground . . ., I’m a Dutchman.’ 

Dutchman’s anchor. Anything t)}at, esj). if 
ne(!ded, has been left at home : nautical : from ca. 
1860. Bowen, ‘ Erorn the J)uteh skijijxT who ex¬ 
plained after the wreck tliat he had a very good 
anchor but had left it at home.’ 

Dutchnmn’s breeches (occ. breeks). Two st reaks 
of blue in a cloudy sky : iiautJcaJ coll. ( - 1867), 
Smyth. Sailors gen. use it in form, enough to make a 
pair of hreeche.8 for a Dutchman. 

Dutchman’s Cape. Imaginary land on the hori¬ 
zon : nautical coll.: mid-C. 19-20. Bowen. 

Dutchman’s dlink. One that ein[)tn‘8 the pot: 
coll.; from ca. 18(5(1. (jf.: 

Dutchman’s headache, the. Drunkenness ; coll. 
(— 1869); virtually t by 1920. (Apperson.) 

Dutchmen. See Dutchman, 4. 

Dutchy ; Dutchie. See Dutchie. 

duty. ‘ Intero.st on pawnbrokers’ pledges’: 
refi}K*etable lower classes’ (~ 1909). Ware. ‘ Eva- 
siv(* synonym ’. 

dwell. A pause: sporting coll. (— 1887); ob. 
Baumann.—2. A tirmness in the market : 8toek 
Exchange coll. (— 1923). 5Ianeiion. 

dye. 8( 0 die. 

d’ye, d’you. Do ye, do you ? ; eoll.: C. 19-20. 
Cf. d'see, q.v. 

d’ye want jam on both sides? A military c.p. 
(1914 ; oh.) imputing unreasonableness'. B. & P, 
More g(‘n., uhal do you v'ant-~jarn on it ■ 

dying duck in a thunderstorm, look like a. To 
liav(‘ a ludicrously lorlorn, hojieless, and helpless 
apfxaranee: coll., orig. rural: from ea. 18a0. 
(Ware.) 

dying man’s dinner. Something edible or potalile 
Biiatelied, opportunity favourable, -when a ship is in 
peril and all hands at work : nautical: late (.'. 19- 
20 ; slightly ob. Bowen. 

dyke. See dike. 

d3mamite. Tea .* middle classes’ : 1888-9, Ex 
Irish-American dynamiters’ e\asive term {The 
Dady News, FA). 4, 1888). Ware. Cf. dynamder. 

dynamite, adj. (Of persons) violent, brutal, 
drastic, autocratic, powerful, expert.—all or each to 
an alarming degr(‘e ; (of thing.s) extrenn'ly danger¬ 
ous or sudden. Coll., from ea. 1914. Cl.: 

dynamiter. Any violent person : ca. 1882-IX). 
Ware. See dynamite, n. 

dynasty of Venus, the. ‘ Indiscriminate love and 
misguided ufTin tion ', Egan's Grose ; Oxford Uni¬ 
versity : ca. 1820-40. 

d’you feel like a spot ? See how will you have 

it? (For d’yoa, see d’ye.) 

dyspepsia. Delirium tremens: military hospitals’ 
(- 1909); Ware. 

dyspepsy. Dys|X‘psia: uncultured Canadian 
coll.: late C. *19-20. (John Beames, Gateway, 
1932 ). 
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e, intrusive. In illiterate speech, e is frequently 
insertt^d before an r preceded by a consonant (esj). 
by a double consonant) : prob. from time almost 
immemorial. E.g. viusheroom, umberella. —2. 
Sometimes an indication of exasjx'ration, as in 
Ker~rist for Christ : see kerwallop.—3. Used for -a-, 
it is a mark of Cockney : 0.10-20. E.g. jem{\)hf. 
—t. In illiterate sjxiech, it is also substituted for t, 
as in f/ (if); for o, as in fv (of); and for u, as in 
sepose for suppose —see csp. the works of W, Pett 
Ividge. It is, in fact, the vowel to which illiteracy 
tends to reduce all vowel-sounds.—5. St'O the re¬ 
mark at efink. 

’e-. See h- and ’ee. 

E.C. women. Wives of (Jity men: snobbish 
Society : ca. 1881-1900. Ware. From the London 
postal district designated East Central. 

’e doimo where ’e are ! A c.p. of the 1890’s. 
Quotations Eenharn (cited by Collmson). 

’e knows. A c.p. punning IJuo's advxTtisement.'^: 
from ca. 1905, Also Eno's, q.v. 

E.P. or e.p. An exjxwnced playgoer : theat¬ 
rical : late C. 19-early 20. Ware. 

each other as a nominative is sol. (— : 

‘ occasionally heard notes Henry Bradhy, who 
cites ‘We know what each other are doing.'—2. 
But each other for one. another, never reprehensible in 
L^S., is—more’s the pity, say the logical—losing that 
catachre.stic stigma which resulted jiartly from the 
fact that its indiscriminate usi' oce. leads to am¬ 
biguity. 

*eagle. The winning gamesti r : late C. 17-18 c. 
B.E. (Cf, the coll. > IS.E. golf term.)—2. (’hieken ; 

Dartmouth : C. 20. Bowen, 
eagle-hawking. The Iilueking ol wool from dead 
sheep: Australian ‘bush’ (— 1H98). M<»rri■^. 

Ex this habit of the Australian eaglr hawk. 

Eagle-Takers. The 87th Foot, British Army : .so 
named after Barossa, 1811, when tiny captured a 
French eagle. Moreover, its colours bear an eagle 
laurel-wreathed. ISee also Algiers, Faugh-a-Bal- 
lagh Boys and Old Fogs, alternatives. 

eagled. Punished b\ being .spread-t'agled : nau¬ 
tical : (;. 19 20; oh. Bowen. 

'’Eaps, Eeps. Ypres : military: U.W. (B. I’.) 

ear, on one^s. In disgrace .- LMS., anghciNcd by 
1901b Ware, 

ear, send away with a flea in one's (or the) ear. 
»See flea in one’s ear, send away with a. 

ear-biter ; ear-biting. A jw-rsistmit borrower; 
borrowing : .see bite one’s ear, than which the two 
terms are slightly lati-r. 

ear-hole, on the. Cadging (e.sp. money); mili¬ 
tary : C. 20. F. tk. Gibbons. Cf. enririg, v. 

ear-swinger. An unemployed docker dunning 
his working mate.s for a loan : nautical ; C. 20. 
Bowen, 

Earl Beardie. Alex. Lind.say, 4th Earl of Craw¬ 
ford (d. 1454), a gri'al fighter. Jlaw^son. 

Earl of Cork. The aee of diainond.s : Anglo 
Irish (— 1830) coll, Carlcton, ‘ Called the Earl ot 
Cork, because he’s the poorest nobleman in Ireland 
Earl of Mar’s Grey Breeks. The 2 1 at Foot, 
British Army : military : C. Ibf-IO, but f by 1890. 
Ex the colour of tlie breeches and the orig. title. 
The Earl of Mar's Fuziieers. 

Earl of Murray. See dine with St. Giles. 


early. Keeping earlv hours ; rising early : coll. 
(- 1893) >, by 1920, S.E. (O.E.D.) 

early, rise or wake or get up very. To 1 k‘ wide¬ 
awake, ready, astute: rise, V. 18; the other (wo 
C. 19-20, with get up the commoner in C. 20. 
Orig. coll.; in C. 20, S.E, Swift, 
early, small and. Sec small and early. 

Early Bird, the. An expre.ss goods-tram carrying 
provisions, through the night, to London : railway- 
men's : from ca. 1920. The Dailij Telegraph, 
Aug. 15, 1936. (3'. the Early Riser. 

early riser. An n]K‘rieiit: mul-C. 19 20 eoll 
Cf. custntn-house officer.—-'2.. ‘A sharp, bu.siia'.ss like 
jHTson ' : eoll.: C.S. -, e;i. 1895, anglieis(‘d. 
Ware. Ex early, riire, q.v. 

Early Riser, the. A fast fn'ight tram running 
to London : from ea. 1920. (It urnvi’s (“arly in 
the morning ) The J>aily Tde(jrnph, .Vug. L*. 
193(). 

early-tumer. .A ynTfonner taking^ his ‘turns' 
early in the programme, hence befon* the more 
fashionable part of tlie andierui* lias arriv'd! 
music-halls'eoll. (— 1!M)!>). Ware. 

early worm. Due who searches the stre«*ts at 
dawn for cigar and cigarette ‘Stumps : eoll. ; Irorn 
ca. 1870 ; ob, Ev S.K. sense. Baurnatm. 

earn, 'j’o ‘ find ’ m ‘ wm ', i.e. to st<‘al ; get by 
looting: naval and mililary : (i.W. * . Ct. make, 
() v. F. \ (Jibhons. 

^earnest. A sbur«' of the booty : inid-C. 17- iH e 
lleuil : Ji.K. Cf. S.K. sense,.. 

ears. ‘Small adverti.semenfs H]i}H'anng on each 
side of the title (d' th(‘ lirst f>age of a jH-riodual' 
(im luding lu uspa|K*r.‘-) : eofiy-w nter,. s (from ea. 
1924) by l!t30, (‘oil. Alfred '1', Cbenhall'-. 

ears, tickle (a jx-r^on's). To flatler : t oll. 
(-1931). Lyell. 

ears are (or were) worth, it's (or it'd be) as much 
as one's. It K, would Ix-, very risky for him • eoll : 
from ea. iStiO. 

ears back or put back !, get your, (hg your hair 
cut : military e.f>. : C. 2(» J’. fdhhons. 

’eart!, ’ave an. s<c heart I, have a. 

earth. An earlv variant of fr/h (q.v.), three. 
IL, isted. 

earth-bath, take an. To lie buried. By itself, 
earth-both a grave. C. 19 low. Lex. lial. 

earth-stoppers. A lior^e’s feet : ca. 1810 MO 
Moncnefl, 1M23. Alluding to those who stop up 
foxes' earths. 

earthed, be. (Of an aeroplane) to he brought 
down again.st its pilot’s w ish : Air Force coll. ; 1915. 
F. & Gibbous. Ex a fox earthed. 

earthem. Incorrect for earthen : C. 18- 20, now 
rare. O.K.l). 

earthly, no ; not an earthly. No chance whatso¬ 
ever: eoll.; re.s[>. 1899 (Ware); 1907 (().}’.D. 
Sup.).—-2. no ftftr fhly is also an abhr. of no earthly 
good: coll.; from ea, 1920. Galsworthy (cited by 
CoiliuRou). 8c. chance, 

earwig. A private and malicious prompter or 
flatterer: coll. > S.E. in C. 18; ca. 1610 1880. 
Scott.—2. In C. 19 c. or low s., a clergyman. 
‘ Ducange Anglicus 1867. 

earwig, V. To prompt by covert assertions ; 
whisper inBiniiationa to ; rebuke privately ; C. 19- 
20 ; S.E. in the latter. Marryat, ‘ He earwigs th« 
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captain in fine stylo.’ Ex n., 1. The vbl.n. car- 
u'lggimj is more f>(‘quont ly used tlian the v. 

ease. To rob of, steal from : coll, : C. 17 20 ; in 
17, jocular eoll. ; in C. 18, c, ; in late (J. 10 20, 
S.E. .lonson, ‘ Ease bis pockets of a hUfxrfluouH 
wulcli 

ease oneself. To ejaculate semirially : coll.: 
r. IH 20. Somewhat euphemistic. 

eaje up ! Steady ! : coll. (— I02‘i). .Manchon. 
Lii., slack**!) your pace; ! 

east and south. 'l'h<* mouth : rhyming s. 
(— IS.‘)7). ‘ I)ucan^(‘ Anisdicus,’ After ea. IHOb, 

north and south. Ore., ca. 1880- IIMK), sunny south, 
east and west. Breast: rhymiup s. (-- 102‘{). 
.M.nichon. 

East Country ship. A slop trading'm tin* Baltic : 
nautical coll, ; mjd-(k 11* 20. Bowen. 

East of the Griffin. (In) East T^^mdon : London 
coll.: I88r>, Thf' Jirjrrrr, Ort. II ; very ol). Ware, 
‘Oiiiconu* of the city (O'lfiin on his wonderful 
f)c(l< stal n'phidnj: Tern file Bur 

East (or e.) roll. A slow, gradual roll without 
j<'rks : n.autical < (til : hiteC. 10 20. Bowen. 

easterling. ‘ Krron(*ously u.scfl by early anti 
'pmiie.v f<tr stfrltmj . . . the ivn^lish silvt'r j>enny 
ol the .\orman (1 wiuhl \. 

Elastems. Shares m tin* (Ireaf East<‘rn Bailway : 
Stock Exchange coll. ( iHltd) by llHO, j. 

( \. J. Wikson's j'lo.ssary.) 

eastery. I’m ate bu^mc^s • ( heapjack"'( 1>'T0); 

<tb. HindlcN' in Ins cla.ssic ‘editing’ ol chcapja* k 
lilc. 

Eastralia. Eastern Australia: .Xustraliari coll. 
(-- iSOh) , virtuallv +. .Morns. On Wfstroha. 

easy. A short rest, csp. ns lakf an easy : ((>11.; 
fi' iin ca. 1HSO 

easy, V.i. 'I'o di,s{K>sc oneself suitably to the 
hcvual ('lubracc . low coll. , troni ca. lOOn. 

easy, adv Without dithculty : in {’. l!t 2n. coll. 
wIk'h not sol . cai her. S.E. ---2. (’oinfortably . .it 
an easy pace, < .e in taO it easy ; without 8e\cnt\, 
as in lit 0 //C (,fi o/o/. (’oil. (— 1771B. (’f. tin* 

Imhisin !■> n;**’/ don't liurrv ' 
easy, honours. Honours di\ided: eoll. (H>SI: 
(t.E.lb) , b\ 1020, S.E. E\ canls. 
easy, make. 'I'o gag ; to kill ■ mid-('. is earh 

11*. low it not (. (irosc, Isr cd. for the hitter 
scn.se, quot was oec. prcfci rt'd. 

easy a bit ! Bou t liurrv ! : coll. (~ l!»2;b- 
.Maiichfin. Cf. lasy. adv.. 2. 

easy as damn it or kiss my a^se or my eye or pissing 
the bed, as. Extn mcly easy ; (-olb ; second, 

and third, 0 . I'J L’O; fourth, C'. 18~20 (ob.). 'I'hc 
j.M>hte variant and original of the second is (n.-t) easy 
as kiss wy hand, lb7U. ('otton (Apperson). ('f. 
Shakes{X‘an>’s ‘ ea^v us l\ing’ and Jiay’s (lb78) 
easy as to Uck a dish. Easy as an old shoe and as 
falliny off {a chair, a Uxj, etc.) were ong. (i*il., not 
earlier than IS0(», 

easy does it I fake your time ; coll. ; from ca. 

18P»; (di. 

*easy mort. Mid (’. 17 IS c. : ‘a forward or 
coming wench , JEE. 

easy over the pimples or stones ! (-'o slow ! Be 

can*lul ! Coll. : Ironi ea. lS7(t. The former ex the 
barlKT « shop, tlie latter «‘X driving on had roads. 

lElasy street, in, prosriorouH, is rather 8.K. than 
coll.] 

easy virtue. ’ An impure, or prostitute Grorw, 
1st ed. : from ca. 1780 : s. >, by 1820, roll, >, by 
IIKK.), S.E. (.’f. the S.E. easy, eoinpliant. 


eat coke ; eat crow. See coke ; crow. 

eat. "I’o enjoy enthuHiastically ; theatrical : 
from ca. Hk‘12, .h>hn O. Brandon, 7'he One-Minute 
Murder, BkM, ‘The audience were, in theatrical 
parlance, lit(*mlly eating this seene,’- -2. To worry , 
sorely puzzle ; from ca. IhlO. P. MacDonald, 
Ji.I.P., lO.'k'E ‘ But I don't think that's what's eating 
3 ’ou,’ See whatbiting you ? and cf. dial eat oneselj. 
to iKi vu*ry vexed (E.D.D.). 

eat a child. See child, eat a. 

*eat a fig. To break into a house* : s. rliyming 
imirerfectiv on {crack a) crib : from ca. 185,7 ; oh. i . 
H., Ist (kE 

eat a sword, eat iron. To bestahfx*!! ; ('. lo : coll. 

Eat>Apples, Eatables ; Eeetap(s). Etajilcs m 
Franee : military : G.W. 
eat bull-beef. S(*e bull-beef, eat. 
eat like a beggar man and wag one's under jaw. 

‘ A jo(*ulur r<*proach to a proud man ', (iro^e, I'^t ed. : 
late ('. lS--mid-H» : i*oll. c.p. 

eat more fruit ! A c.p. of ca. I027-.'M. Collin- 
Ron. Ex the trail** slogan. 

eat one's boots, hat, head. Gen. a.s 1 U or I d eat 
my . . ., hat being the comnioni'st an*! earliest 
(Dickers, iK.’h)). .\ coll, dc( laration. 

eat one's head off. 'i'o he idle ; cost more than 
its, or one’s, hei'p. Crig. (— 17.d(>) of hors(*s ; then 
of servants (-- 1X74); tiriallN (— l!t2(») ol other 
eni]»h)\ ef‘s. (t.E.D.; J'. A 11. 

eat one’s terms, occ. dinners. To go through tin* 

pres.rilK*(l (*ourse of studs' for adnii.ssion to the bar • 
a legal coll. (— iS.'D). Ex t)ie eating of a few meals 
each term at an inns of court. (O.E.D.) 

eat the wind out of a ship, 'i'o g»‘t nearer t he wind 
than another slu}) is : nauiieal coll • late (P.<-2i'. 
Bowen, ('f. v'ljif (a .sho(rter's) eye. 

eat up. d’o m.is-acre (a man and hi.s faniils') and 
eonii.sfutc his projHTty (iS.'f.S) ; lienee, to vanquish 
in irifial battle (185h] : c-oli. J’ettnian. I’rob. **x 
a Zulu metaplioT. In late C. 10 20, gen. to rum, 
hence to Im* much too stnjng or too skilful for 
allot her. 

eat vinegar with a fork. e fork, et <. -Eatables, 
xee Eat-Apples.---eaten a stake. N*e swallowed a 
stake. 

eatings. Board, ineal<, food; jin »lci ai lan : 
C. 10. Ware. 

eats. Food : C. 2o eoli. Cl. eat, M.E., a meal, 
and C. ll-i*arlv 17, food, both S.E. 

eau. Ini’orrect lor ea, a eanai ; mid-C. 10 Jo. 
Confused with Fr. tau. (.bE..!). 

eautybeau. BeautX’.- music-hall transposition 
(— Bun*) ; ob. Ware. 

ebb-water. J.ack of money • late 17-18. 
B.E. savs It Ls e. . }K*rliaps it is, rather, low .s. or 
low eoll. 

ebenezer. In li\es, a stroke that .so hits ‘ hne ' as 
to rise |H*rf)endicalari 3 ' : Wini liester (’ollege. '! a 
Biblical refen*nee or ex Khenrzrr, eoll. ( 185G) >, 
by 18!M>. S.E., a .N'oru onformisr chnpid (a term that 
—i*f. bttfol —ns S.E. J. as used bv Dissenters tbern- 
8t*lves). iSee also Addenda. 

ebony. A negro : coll. : ca. IHGd-BHO. Abbr. 
son of ehony {ISfu*).—2 . (Gen. Old Ebony.) 7'he 
publisher of lilackuHXHi's Magazine ; the periodical 
itself. Ca. 1800-191*0. Ex the eolour of its 
cover. 

ebony, bit or piece of. A variant (— 1923) of 
ebony, 1. Manchon. 

ebony optic. A black eye ; e.o. albonized, the 
eaiiie—painted w hite ; C. 19. ‘ Ducange AngUcua.’ 
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eccer. (Pronounced ekker.) Exercise: Oxford 
undergraduates’ : late C. 19-20. ‘ Oxford -er.’ 

(Ware.) 

ecclesiastical brick. A holystone; nautical, 
mostly oihcors’ : late C. 19-20. Bowen. By 
elaboration. 

-eck. Sol. for -cct, as in rejcck : C. 19-20. Cf. 
ol' for old (or as in toV, told). 

*eclipse. In gaming, a fraudulent man pulation 
of a die with the little linger; late C. 17-lS, c. 

ecliptical. Elliptical: a late C. 10-17 sol. 
Fuller. (O.E.l).). 

eclogue. l)ialogue(, conversation, cliscourse) : 
sol., C, 17. (O.E.D.) Ci'. tii(‘ C. 17 errors of 

for exclude, edention for edentation (ibid.). 

ecod. A mild oath (cf. edad and edod) : coll.: 
C. lS-19. ? ex egad, itself C. 17- 20 (ob.). 

ecstacy is an astonishingly frequent misspedling 
among those who should know better. 

ed. Editor : only in compounds, as etty-ed : 
C. 20 jourrndistie. (.’f. : 

ed (or ed.), the. The edit<»r : journalists’ and 
authors’ coll. : C. 2th Xeil Bell, Winding Hoad, 
1934. 

eddication. See edication. 
edgabac. Cabbage: back 8. (— 1859). 11., 1st 
ed. 

Edgarism. Atheism; loosely, agnosticism: club¬ 
men’s : 1882. Ex Edgar, ' the villain-hero of 

Tennyson’s prose play, The Promise of May. 
(Ware,) 

*edge ! Itun away !, be off ! : c. (— 1886) ; ob. 
Ware. A di'vdation from S.E, edge {away). 
edge, outside. See outside edge, 
edge, short top. A turned-up nose : tailors’ : 
from ca. 1860. 

edge, side. Whiskers ; tailors' s. : from ca. 18r>(h 
as is : 

edge, stitched off the : likewise tailors' : (of a 
glass) not full. 

edge ’em. To comiru'nce drawing a crowd: 
market-traders’ (e.g.. Petticoat Lane): C. 20. 

edge of nothing, the thin. A coll. c.p. (— 19.31) 
applied ‘ when people are very crowded and tlii're im 
hardly room to sit ’ (Lyell), Esp. sit on the thin edge 
of nothing. 

edge off, or, v.t., out of. To slink away ; to 
desist gradually: coll.: from ea. IKtiO. t’f. the 
S.E. usages, whence it naturally develops. 

edge on, have (got) an. To be impudent ,• jmton 
‘.side’: Public Schools’: C. 20. P. (L Wode- 
house, 1903, ‘Doesn’t it strike you that for a kid 
like you you’ve got a good deal of edge on ? ’ 
Contrast : 

edge on, have the. To have a slight advantage 
over : Canadian coll. : C. 20. John Beam(*.s. Ex 

U.S. 

edge up. (Gen. in imperative.) To move 
quickly : Glasgow (— 19.34). 

edgenaro. An orange : back s. (— 1859). IL, 
1 st ed. 

edgeways, not able to get a word in. To fmd one¬ 
self unable to take part in a conversation or dis¬ 
cussion : coll.; from ca. 1870; earlier and 8.E., 
edgemse. 

edication, edickation, eddication. Education; 
sol. : C. 19-20. 

edify. Edifice : a C. 16 sol., for which there is the 
excuse that it occurs only in the pi. (O.E.D.) 

edition, first, second, etc. One’s first, second, or 
other child ; journalists’, authors’, and publishers* 


8. fast becoming a gen. bookish coll. : from ca. 1890. 
(There is proh. a further pun on addition.) 

Edna. The inevitable nicknaiiK' of imui sur- 
naincd May : military (and nav'al): C. 29. I-’, & 

Gibbons. Ex Edna May, the actress. 

edod I Haro coll, variant of adinl ! ; late C. 17- 
early 18. O.E.l). 

educated trimmer. An cngim'cr othcfu- : mm 
tical, esp. executive ollieers': late (J, 19 20. 

Bowen. 0pp. bridge ornament. 

ee ; ’ee. Yc .- coll. ahhr. (— 1775); oh. 
Sh«‘ridan. ‘ Hark ee, lads ’ (O.E.l).). 

-ee. Often to humorous, occ. to coll. elTcct 
(imitative of legal iorma) as in kirkce, th<' [lerson 
ki(‘k(A : from ea. 18(50, Somewhat |H‘dantic. 

eekeher. (’heek : central 6, : from ea, 1880. 
Waro. 

eel-skin(S). Very tight trousers : ca. 1820-60. 
Bulwer Lyttori. 1827, ‘ a . . . gilt chain . . . stuck 
... in Ills eel-skm to make a show ’. 2. A very 

tight dress : Society coll. : ea. 1881 90, W'are. 

e’en. Even ( - just, iiotliing else but) ‘ jiretixcd ’ 
tow.; mid lti-19 coll.; in (20, dial. Jticliard- 
8011 . 1741, ‘E'en send to him to come doun.’ 
(O.E.D.) 

eenque ,* eetswe. Queen.- sweet tmnsposfd 
or central s. : from ca. 1870. Ware. 

Eeps. S. c ’Eaps. — Eetap(s). See Eat-Apples. 
-eer is often jocular, c)cc. coll, as jingitnr was at 
first (1915). 

Eff, the ; the Effy. The Eflingham Saloon, an 
East-Knd musi('-lia]l. il. 18(54. 
effect, effection, effective. Se(' affect, 
effluvia is le-c. used ignorantly as a siiiLmlar 
{efjt uriiim) : mid-C. 17-20. {.'{.data. 

effort. ‘ Somt'thmg uccompli‘'hed involwng con 
centration or sjieoiul activity ’ : from ca. 187". 
S.E, by 19.30, coll., esp. m that s a pufh/ gold 
effort (C. 20). O.K.l). (Sup.); (’.O.D. (PC: I Sup j. 

--2. A 'thingummy’; an int<*rjcction • llootham 
School (— 1925). Anon., Diet, of Hootham Slang, 
1925. 

Effy. See Elff. 

efink. A kmfe : hack s. (— 1859). H.. 1st ed. 

E- is a common initial letter in bac k s. words, for it 
ensures eujihony. 

*efter. A theatre thief: c. ; from ea. 18(50 ; oh, 
II., lird ed. l3Thap.s after (the ‘ goods ’) [lerverti-d. 

egad ! A mild oath (' prob. tor ah (Sul \\ .) ; 
(’. 18 20 (ob.) ; coll. Slightly earlier igad , oee. njod 
18). O.E.D. 

egg* person : coll., esp. in giHxl egg and, as 
exclamation, good egg !, late C. 19-20, and a bad egg, 
a |sT.soii (rarely a thing) that disaiipomts cx[M*cta- 
tion : from early lH.50’s.—2. Abbr. duck's egg : 
cncketers’: 1876. D'wis. Sec duck, n., 6. -3. 

An aerial bomb : military: 1916.—4. A submaiino 
mine; naval: 1916. iiowen. 
egg, old. Se(^ old egg. 
egg, sound. See sound egg. 
egg-box. A box for table najikins ; Boot ham 
School: late C. 19-20. Anon., Did. of Bootham 
Slang, 1925. 

egg in that !, there’s an. That’s worth the 
trouble ! : eomi-proverbial coll. (— 1923). Man- 
chon. 

Egg-Market, the. The Falkland iHlands: 
whalers’ ; ea. 1830-1910. Ex swarming si'a-fowl. 
Bowen. 

Egg-Shells. II.M.S. Achilles : naval : C. 20. 
Bowen. By ‘ Hobson-Jobson.’ 
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egg-trot. A coll. abbr. of egg-wife's trot^ a gentle 
amble : ca. H)80-1900. Ex her pace when riding 
to market. 

eggs, teach one’s grandmother to roast, more gen. 
suck. 'I'o inform or lecture one’s elders, superiors, 
or intellectual betters : coll. : from ca. 1700. 
I'kirlier Ibrnis are teach ones dame or grandame. 
[grannam) to spin or to grope ducks (or a goose) or to 
sup sour milk. (Apperson.) 

Eggs-a-Cook. Egyptians : Australian military : 
1015 It). See:—2. Australian soldiers: a self- 
name, 1015^-18. B. & 1*. Ex ‘their lx‘ing as 
‘‘ hard-boiled ” as the eggs vended ’—with tliis cry 
—‘ b}' the Egyjitiari hawkers’.—^3. The 3rd Aus¬ 
tralian division : Australian soldiers’ : 1017 ; ob. 
Ex the eolour-patcli. 

eggs (a penny, and four of them addle or rotten), 
come in with live. 7’o intiTrupt fussily with worth¬ 
less news or an idle story : coll. : ca. 1540-1880. 

eggs are, be, or is eggs, as sure as. UndoubUHlly ; 
o rtainly : eol). : the lirst two, l»te C. 17-18 (c.g. 
<»t\vay); the third from (~)I772. The last jier- 
liAfis. as A. de Alorean '^uggested, intliieneed hy A' is 
A. theioLMi Mil's .statement of identity. (Apix^rson.) 

eggs are cooked!, the. Everything s done ! ; 
t uat s doiK' If ’ ; his numlM'r is uj) ! : New Zea¬ 
landers' : from ca. lOln. 

eggs for one’s money, be glad to take. (Jladly 
‘ to eom[Miurid the matter w itli J.os-, li.E. * semi- 
j>jn\ei'bial (oli : ('. 17 iMiakesjs*are, JOIO 

t.\l)|M-rfon). 

egham, staines and Windsor. A private (oaeh- 

riian s tlirei (ojriered gala iiat ■ roil.: ca. l87o- 
lOiM). Ex a once famous hii-UH ss firm 

ego, often with cafuial. Mvsilf; vuur.self; her- 
s<-if, himself: jocular eoll. ' lSl'4); oh -2. 

(ego!) Seequis? 
egod ! Sei egad . 

Egypt, itreaii military; 'J<> . ob. F. & 
(iibbom. I'erhajts ex Cora i/i K<vjpi 

Egyptian charger. A donkey : mostly London 
(a. 1S2() ,’)(). Ivei . I’l-rhajis e.\ its fieipnrit use by 
(iv p>ies. 

Egyptian Hall. A ball: rlnming h. {— 1850,. 

H . J^i (Ml 

eh \\ iiat s that (you say ) ’ ■ eoll. : C. lO-lM). 
((> ILD.'s earliest record is lor 1837.) 

eccespie. I’a * , iransfKised nr eentral s. ; 

from ea. iMWi. -2 lienee, money: Irom ea. lS8o. 
Ware. 

Eiderdown. Ouderdon on the Western Front; 
mditaiv in L W, iW. IE L. Watson, 1015.) 

eight, one over the. One drink too many; 
htuii e, slnzhily drunk : military ( •. l-y 1925, gen.) : 
from not later than 1014. ]•’. A (iihlwns ; Lyell. 

haght lieers being considered permi''.sible. 

eight eyes, I will knock out two of your. A mid- 

C. 18 early lit Jlilhng.sgate lishwives' c.p. The 
other Hi.\, as Grose, 2ml tal., enuniorates them, are 
the two ‘ bubbn.v ' ((|.v.), the Indly (proh. implying 
the navel), ‘two pojx'H eyes’ (? the anal and 
urinal oriliets), and ‘ a eyo ’ (? what); hy the 
‘ po{K'’H eyes ’ he jierhaps moans rump and anus, 
while by the antensks ho almost certainly under¬ 
stands the .sexual apiTture. 

eighteenmo. Octodtaimo: book-world coll.; 
1858. E.x the abbr. form. (S.O.D.) 

eighteenpeuce. (’ommon aonso: rhyming s. : 
C. 2t). James ('urtis. The Oili Kid, 1030, ‘ He did 
not know Maisie had all that eighteenpeuce.’ Also 
iu r.P., lihyming Slang, 1932. 


ELBOWS, OUT AT 

'^eighter. An 8-ouncc loaf: c., mostly prisoners’: 
from ca. 1870. 

Eliley Mavoumeen. A non-paying debtor : com¬ 
mercial (— 1909); ob. Ware. Ex that song by 
F. W. Crouch, in whifih occur the words, ‘ It may be 
for years, and it may be for ever,’ 

either, either of 4 - n. with a pi. v. ; catachrestic : 

C. 19-20. Kuskin, 1874 (O.E.D.) ; Freeman W’ills 
Crofts, Mystery on Southampton Water, 1934, 

‘ This was not to say tliat during those wearing days 
either of them were idle.’—2. (Jatachrestie, too, is 
either (sing, n.) or (sing, n.) with a pi. v., as in 'J'hirl- 
wall, 1833, ‘ Keligdous rites by which either d'hebes 
or FJeusis were afterwards distinguished O.E.D — 

3 . (Jften either is used illogieally, as twice in this 
short passage (from O. iJ. H. & M. Cole, Svperxn- 
tendent Wilson^s Holiday, 1028) : ‘ He might have 
either been hidden in the vicinity or taken away, 
jirobahly by car, to some distance. For traces 
either of burial or transport by road one w oiild have 
to search bv daylight.’ To impute pt-dantrv to a 
person indicating sue li lapses i.-j to abdicate Ixith 
logic and subtlety, or, at the least, both clarity and 
nuance.—4. See Addenda. 

ek dum. See ak dum, 1. Thus m IHehard 
Blaker, Here lAes u Alost lii-aiitiful Lady, 1035, of an 
Indian Army othcer : * “ We'll go ek dum.” said the 
Major.' 

ekame. A 'make', I.e. a swindle: buck s. 

( - 1850). 11.. 1st (‘d. 

ekker. .An exrrci.se (scholastic task) ; Public 
Schools and umver.sitie.s (orig, (Ixford) : from ca. 
iSOn. ‘ d'he < ).xf(»r(i -cr.' 

ekom. A ’ moke . i.e. donkey : hkewi.sc back s. 

; - 1850), IE, 1st ed. 

elastic. Stntehable without permanent change 
f»f .sh;»p<'or .size : <ol! (in (’. 2<l, almo.st S.P!.) : from 
ea 178(1. 

elbat. Sec helbat. 

elbow, crook the. See crook- App. hjt the 

t Ibotr i- iK»t recorded btdore 1010 (O.E.D. Sup.). 

elbow, knight of the. A gamester: coll.; ca. 
1750 l.sio. 

elbow, shake the. d o play dice : coll.: from ca. 
Iti'.io, oh. \ anl)rugh. ‘ Ht“'8 always shaking hn 
heels with the ladio-i.e dancing—’and his 
elbows with the lords ' : Scott in Xigel. 

elbow?, who is at your. A late C. 17-18 c.p. 
caution or warning to a liar. ILE. C'f. watch your 
step ' 

eibow-crooker. A hard drinker: coll.; mid- 
C, 10-20 , ob. Cf. pot irallopir. 

elbow-grease. Hard manual labour: coll. 
]li:{p). {'larki's Kara fit iologia Anglo-Latina ■, 
Marvell; H.E., ‘A diuusorv Term for Swiuit ' ; 
Grose ; Glcorge hJiot, ‘ Genuine elbow-fKiIi.sh, as 
Mrs. Poyser called it.’ Cf. the Fr. huile. de bras or 
de pooftiet (recently de coude), the primary sense be¬ 
ing that of vigorou.s rubbing. 

elbow in the hawse, (there’s) an. A nantn al coll, 
applied to a slii]) that, ‘with two anchors down 
awing.'i twice the WTong way, causing the cables to 
take half a turn round one another Bow tm : mid- 
C. JO-20. 

elbow-jigger or -scraper. A fiddler : coll.: from 
ca. 1820; id>. Egan’s Grose. 

elbow-shaker, -shaking. A gamester : gaming, 
adj. and ii. : coll. : the lirst from early C. 18, the 
second ( —)1718 ; the third, C. 10-20, ob. 

elbows, out at. (Of an estate) mortgaged : coll. ; 
C. 18-t‘arly 19. 
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Elchi. SeeEltchi.—elch(er)wer. See helcherwer. 
dlerly iam. An ageing woman : lower elasses’: 
Cfi. 1880-1915. Ware, 

eldest,the. The lirst lieut enant: naval 8. verging 
on (“oil.: C, 10. Bowen. Contrast the old man, the 
captain. 

electrify. VidK'ntly to startle: from ea. 1750; 
coll, till ea. 1850, when it > S.K. Burke ; Barham. 

elegant. ‘ Nice ’ : coll, verging on s. : (k 18- 
carly 10. Cf. fair, adj., 1 (q.v.). —2. Hence, lirst- 
ratc, excellent: coll.; from ea. 1840 ; ob. Brob. 
owing to influence of the U.^., where it wa.s ho used 
as (‘arly as 1705 (Tiiornton). As a jocular lri&hism, 
it is K})elt tZ/grrtai : nnd-C. 10 20. Ci. 7itre. 

Elegant Extracts. The 851h Boot. (British Army) 
on being remodelled in 1812 with ollieers chosen 
from other regiments : military; oh. Ex Vieesi- 
mus Knox’s and others’ elegant-extract anthologies 
so popular ea. 1760-1820.—2. At Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity, those students who, though ‘ pluekc'd 
were given their d(‘grees ; from f a. 1850 ; ob. Jl., 
:ird ed. Cf. gulf. 

elephant. -V (large) corrugated-iron sh(*lter : 
military : late 1!»J6. A bahi/ elephant is a small 
shelter. F. A: Gibhons."2. Henc<‘, a (small) dug- 
out reinforced with corrugated iron : military : 
1917. B. it B. 

elephant, bang through the ; elephant, bang up to 
the. See bang. 

elephant, cop the. To bo tipsy : low (— 192*1). 
Manehon. Ex elephant's trunk, q.v. 

elephant, see the. do see the world; gain 
worldly exjXTience : coll. ; orig. (ea. 1840), I’.S., 
angli<'i,sed ca. 1860. H., 2nd ed. ; l.aurenci' 

01 i])hant ; ob.—2. (Cen. to have seen the elephant.) 
To b(‘ seduced : from ea. 1875 ; ob. Cf. Fr. avoir 
vu Ic loup. 

Elephant and Castle. Hell, as in ‘ Ilow' the 
Elcjihant and Castle ! ’ ; rhyming s. (cas/Zc being 
j)ronounced caste'll) : C. 20. 

elephant dance. The ilouble slmflle or ‘ eellar- 
llap ', q.v. : ca. 1870-1910. 

elephant trunk. An occ, variant of elephant^s 
trunk, q.v. The Evening Standard, Aug. 19, 19111. 

eleph^ter. Incorrect for dejihnnta : mid-{_'. 19- 
20. O.E.iJ. 

elephants. See elephant’s tiamk. 
elephant’s ear. Swe^et, *a liliaceous jdanl bear¬ 
ing a single . . . leaf, resembling an ear ’ : Queens¬ 
town (South Africa) juvenile coll. (~ 19K1), Bctt- 
man. 

elephant’s trunk. Drunk; rhvnnngs. ; Iroraca. 
1855, H., 1st ed. By 187.’}, often abbr. to 

elephant's or elephants. Cf. process in chma [jdate), 
q.v. 

elevate. To render slightly diunk ; gen. in p. 
ppi. passive u.sed as an adj.: from ca. 1700; m 
C. 18, S.E. ; then coll. Dickens, ‘ E.xee])t w hen 
he’s elevated, Bob’s the quietest creature hreath- 

ing.’ 

elevation. Slight tipsine.8s : coll.; from eu. 1820. 
Scott.—2. Opium (—1850); oh.—3. Whence, a 
‘ pick-me-up ’ : coll. : inid-C. 19-20 ; now' mostly 
dial. O.E.D. 

elevator. A erinolctto : Society: 1882-ea. 1900. 
W'^are. 

eleven-a-side. A tiny moustache affected by 
subalterns : Army officers’ : 1916 ; ob. Collinson. 
I.c. eleven hairs on each side of the nose : ex 
cricket. 

elevens !, by the. A jocular expletive : coll.: 


(f coined by) Goldsmith, 1773 ; f. O.E.D. iVob. 
punning heavens f 

elevenses. Morning tea : C. 20 coil, ex 19 -20 
dial. Dorothy Sayers, Murder Must Advertise, 
1932, ‘ ile goes out for his elevenses.' I.e. at eleven 
o'clock. Cf. dial, elevener. 

*elf. Little; e. : late C. 17~mid-18. Street 
Jobberies Considered. Ex elf, a dwarf. 

eliminate. To kill (a per.son): jocular eoll.; 
from ea. 1915.—2. Cataehrestieally for isolate, 
hence for ‘deduce ’ ; mid-C. 19 20. O.E.D. The 
same ajiplit's to elimination. 

EUenborough Lodge or Park or Spike. The King's 
Bem-h : ca. 1810-50. Ex Lord Chief-tfustiee Ellen- 
boroiigh (d. 1818), tl. 1802-18 in that office. 

*Ellenboroilgh’S teeth. Th(‘ chemux de frise 
around the King's Bench Bn.son wall ; t‘. ; ea, 181(»- 
50, See jireccding entry. 

Ellersby. d’ho London School Board ; London : 
from ea. 1870 ; very ob. Cf. Elsie' and ; 

ElUessea. 'I'he London Society of Comjiositois : 
printers' (— 1909). W’ari'. 

Elliot-eye. ' An <'ve splice w’oiked ov<>r an iron 
thimble ’ : naval col). : late C. 19-20. Kv Ad¬ 
miral Elliot, Its introdueiT into the Navy. Bowen. 

ellum ; helium. Sol. Jiromim iations of elm, 
helm : C. it) 20. 

Elocution "Walker. Jolm Walker (1732-1S07), 
IcxicograpluT and teacher ot < locution, itaw^oii. 

elpa. Sec helpa. 

elrig. A girl : back s. ( • l85t)j. H,, Ist vd. 

else’s, as in somebody else’s : coll.; from ca. 
lt>60. lVpy^. 

Elsewic^. Shari's in AriU'^trong, Miti bell & ('o : 
Stock Exchange coll. (— 18t)5). A, J. W’lFon, Stex k 
Exchaneje Clossarjf. IX tbcir ' sciuic of ojMTalionv . 

BUsie. East London College: ].,ondon Univcr- 
bily undergraduates’ : C. 20 ; ob. .-imc 1931, wlicn 
renamed Queen .Mary (.’ollcgt'. 

El(t)chi(, Eltchee), the Great. Sir ??traiforil 

Canning, laird Stratford dc Ibali lilie |d. 1880) : 
coll. ; from ca. 1 8t)0 ; ob. J'kx the name given him 
b\ tlie Turks, j'X 3'urkisli ibhi, ambassador. W . 

elude, delude, and illude arc oltcn used, sol., oi-e 
for another ; the same apjilic.-, to tlicir corrcs|M>n(l- 
ing adjj. and nn. : C. It) 20. 

elycampane, oc<. elecampane. See allacompain. 
(Moneneir. JH23.) 

’em. 4’hcm ; coll, from ca. ]S80 , <*arlicr. S.K. 
Ihougli not, since ca. 18-10, litcrar\. ifaumann. 

emag. Game; trick; dodge. backs.(— 1873i. 
W’are (latc.s it 1870. 

embroidery. Exaggeration^ ; faney-work mani¬ 
pulations of or additions to the truth : coll. ; frtuii 
ca. 1885. 'I’lic corrcspondnig v, is Ck 17-20 S.l'k 
embus. Tfie ojip. to defms, q.v. : s. (1915) 
rapnllv . coll, and j. Loosely, embuss. 

EmdenP, didn’t you sink the. An Australian 
Army e.p. (1915-18) contempt nous of arroganee or 
too good a ‘pre.ss’. F. & Gibbons. The Aus¬ 
tralian cruiser Syelney destroyed the German erui.ser 
Emden in 1914 at Cocos Islands. 

emergency crew. A crew that, of men immune 
from the press gang, worked a ship for the real crevr 
wliilo danger threatened : nautical coll. : mid- 
C. 18-mid-19. Bowen. 

eminent, -ency, and imminent, -ency, have, in 
C. 17-20, often been confused : hence sol.—The 
same applies, with some excuse, to emigrant and 
immigrant. 

emit. Time : back s.: late C. 19-20. 
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Emma I, whoa. whoa, Emma I 
emma gee. A muciiinc gun(tu!r) : military: 
191 r». lOx Hi^^nali'KO, rnirna honj/ m, Cf. pip rmyria, 
lock rnirnd, (n\.v. li. (S; 1*. <M. : 

emma pip. 1 )I.) A military policf'inan : 

mililarv : 191.'). 

emmanuensis. Incorn i t for ainanucnsis: lato 
C. 17 inid-lS. O.K.D. 

emmies. SharcK in llio Elf< frical and Musical 
company: Stock ICxchanpc ; from ca. J9.‘{(J. Thr 
Daihf Telegraph, Nov. J8, J9.'k‘k 
emperor, drunk as an. ‘ 'J'cn timc.s a.s drunk as a 
lord klrosc, .‘{rd cd. : late (k IH early 19. (’f. the 

allusive hlo(Hhj drunk : sc<‘ bloody. 

Emperor’s Chambermaids, the. The 14th Hus¬ 
sars; rnihlary : IMld, ex a cliamher-j)Ot ca[)turcd 
at V’jftoria. F. A’, (dhhons. 

Empress pidgin. Discus,Mon with Queen Victoria; 
naval ; I87() 1901. Ware. 

’•'empty. l’npo,sse-,.sed of tlie rielu'.s rej>orted ; 

; (’. IS. A Sew Canting Did., 17:^0. 
empty, get the. d'o he dismiss) d: rockney.‘j’ 
(— 1SS7). I.e. ^et the empty sack. (Baumann.) 

empty bottle. A fellow-commoner : Ojimhridije 
(— 1791); t IfV 1S70. Cf. fd/oiv- and gentUtnan- 
rarnnanu ). 

empyric(k). Ineorrecd for empirir \ mid-Ck H>~ 
17. i'\. enarrahl) far lunarahle : late (.’. 1.7-<‘arlv 10. 

O.FD. 

emshee. An oee. eorrujition of unshoe, q.v. 
Emsib. d'lje Eastern Mediterranean Sf>e< lal Ser¬ 
vice Intelligence Bureau : militars coll. : 1915--1H. 
f' A (h hi ions. 

en i'' "ol. for as in Mhil'en ; IP iM>. ‘ How 
^ou i/etten on ? Tune and 'Inh, Nov 2-1, l9iM. 
enarrable. S' ( empyric(k). 

enchpse fv. 17) is fjcrhaps a nonet'-error for 
rr//y)sY’ (l.lkl). 

encumbrances, t'hddren: coll.: from ca. l-S.'.’n. 
end. See busmess end. 

end, at a loose. W Ith nothmu ])articuhir to do ; 
coll ; from ea. 1999. (hie;., ithoiif occupation or 

cmployiiK nt 

end, fly off the deep. S(‘<> fly off the handle, 
end, go (in) off the deep. 'To p t very cx( ited or 
pas,-,ion)it(‘: military (— 191H) • gen. hy 1921, 

when The Tinu\i Literary Snpplenient, Dec. 22, has 
‘ He never, to use tlu' slang of the moment, went 
in otf the dt'ci) end " ’ (O.F.D. Suj),) ; now V(>rging 
on coll. f’. A (hhi)on^. Tlx leaping from a diviug- 
hourd into the water at the tleep end of a swimming- 
bath. -2. See (|uotation at tale a to-'is. 

end, no, adv. Immensely; no ind of, a great 
numlx-r or quantity of. The former is s., the latter 
<-oll. : the former dates from ca. 18.79, the latter 
from ca. 11)29. (O.ITD.)—2. Herue, no end of a 
fdloir, a ‘ capital ’ fellow, ‘ one of the bi'st ’ : coll.: 
(\ 29. Lvell. 

end of The Sentimental Journey. I'ho female 

pudend : low coll.; 19-2tt ; oh. Sterne’s witty 

novel (Mids with a significant ‘-’. 

end-on. stra’ght ; .standing on or showing ita 
end : ••oil., C. 19 ; S.E., (h 29.— lie end-on : to have 
a priapism : low coll. : C. 19 29. 

end up, get. To rise to one’s fi‘et: Australian 
(— HHIl). C. J. Dennis. 

end up, keep one’s. To mb along ; maintain 
oruhs status, nqiutation, etc. From the late 1S70’8 : 
cull. by 1910, S.F. Ex eri« ket. 

ei*deca t.-. incorrect for hendcca in eridccasyllablCf 
etc. O.E.D. 

D.U.E. 


ender. A performer inferior to even an ‘ early- 
turner’, q.v. : music-hallH’ coll. (— 1999). Ware, 
ends, at loose. Negleepaj (of persons), (of things) 
preearioiiH: coll.; from ca. 1800; oh. (Cf. end, 
at a loofte, q.v.) Orig. nautical, of an unattached 
rope. W. 

ends up, all. Easily: coll.: from ca. 1920. 
(D.E.D. Sup.) With a play on anyhow. 

enemy, the. Time ; the ekjek, w-ateh, etc. : 
cf)ll. ; esf). a.s hrno goes . . . / or —oh. in C. 20 — 
tvhal says . . . ? J.tickeriH in Aich/das AicLleby, 
18.‘}9. Hence kill the. enemy, to j^ass time ; oh. 

engaged ring. Engagement ring : coll., mostly 
London (— 1887). Jiaumanri. 

engine. A sewing-maehine : tailors’: C. 20. 
E.g., 77ie Tailor and Cutler, Nov. 29, 1928. 

engineer and stoker. ri«en. jjI.) A broker; 
rhyming .s. : C. 20. J. I’liillips, A Dirt, of Rhyming 
Slang, 19.‘H. 

England’s umbrella. Ireland ; jra ular coll. 
(-- 192.'{). Manehon. For semantics, see Uriual 
of the Planets. 

English. A kcy-tran«'lat ir-n, a enh : Winclu-stcr 
College H, verging on coll. ; ('.l',i-20. Wrem h. Ex 
L'nglish. to translate into English. 

English burgundy. Porter: miil-C. 18-19. 

Gros<‘. Irtt cd. Cf. Jintish champagne. 

English cane, -^n oaken plant ; ? a cudgel : late 
C. 17-mi<i-lS. IkE. 

EInglish manufacture. ‘ Ale, Beer, or )\vder 

B.E. .' late ( '. ] 7 ] 8 ; eoll. 

English pluck. -Mimey : j)roleturian (— 19(>9); 
virtually t. Ware. 

enif, adj. Fine : hack s. (~ 18.79). H., Ist ed, 

enin. Nim* : hat k s. (— 1S.79). il., 1st ed. 
Knm gen, nine shillings; enin yaniajis, ninep<Tice. 

enjoy, followed hy lh(‘ mlimtive (eg. ‘ enjoy to do 
stuncihing ), !■- cither low coll, or s<*l. ( • 1894). 
'The E.D.whu hjxiintsout that to u^e enjoy with 
an ohjc) t «lcnoting something not jilcu'-ant (as in 
enjoy poor loallh) is eatacho'st h' : C. l9-2tb 
eno. One : had: s. (— ls.79). H.. Jst (‘(I. 

enob. Bone : fiaek s. : late C. 19-20. Ware, 
enoptomancy. Ineorna t for enigdromanry (divi¬ 
nation h\ the inirrof) : niid-C. 19-2(>. O.E.D. 

Eno's. He know.s; derisive : C. 20. Punning 
Ena's Fruit Salt. .Also 'r knows. 

enough for anything aft(‘r an adj. — eillier that 
adj. prc(“edcd by very or, gen., to satisfy anyone, in 
all conscience. Coll.: ini(l-('. 19-20. E g. ‘ C.K.C, 
iH witty enough for anything, don't you tlimk ? ’ 
enough to . . , Sec the kev -nn. or -v\. 
enquire (for inejuin ) is a hybrid form, but, though 
rightly frowned on by purists, it is not yet con¬ 
sidered ns mduhitalily catachrcstic. 

ensign-bearer. A drunken man ; a drunkard. 
Esp. one with a very red faec : late C. 18-carly 19. 
Clro'-ie, 2nd ed. (It serves as a tiag.) 

enthuse. To he entlmsiastic; sjx'ak enthusiastic¬ 
ally ; (mostly jocular or semi-joeular) coll. : ong. 
(— 1880), U.'s. ; anglicised ca. 1900. Cf. the U.S. 
sense (1859; Thornton), ‘to kindle into enthusi¬ 
asm 

enthuzimuzzy. Enthusiasm : Society : ca. 1870- 
19tM). Ware. 

eutrance-fee. Just enough money to orvlcr one 
drink at tiie canteen: military; from ca. 191(b 
B. A V. 

envelope. To put (a note, a letter) into an 
envelop* : coll.; 1857, De Alorgan (O.E.D.). 

Rare and oh. 

K 
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epbemeris is OCC. used ineorrootly for ephemera : 
C. 19 20. O.K.l). 

epip. A pipe : back s. ; from ea. 18()5. 

Epsom races. A pair of braises : rhyming 
fi. (— KS57). ‘ J)ucan,"e Anpjlieus/—2. Al^^o, ca. 

ISoO-lbOO. laces, now ' rliyiiicd ' o//\s oml (jrccts. 
Epsom salts. Coll., from oa. ] STD, for Epsom salt. 
equality (orE-) Jack. An oHicor treatim: those 
under him as equals: navuil coll.: ca. lHlO-70. 
Marrvat, 1830. 

equally as for equally or as (e.f:. in ‘ Sfoke-hohl is 
equally as corrcc't as sloL-f-holf') is ‘ illiterate 
tautology ’ : (\ 19 20. Fowler. 

"‘equipped, equipt. llieli ; w ell dreuS.sed : o.: 
late 0. 17-18. E.K. ; Grost', ]sl ed. 

-er is coll, when, in tlu' same known amonc; 
school-children as ‘ coiwiuerors one speaks of e.n. 
a niner, nine chestniit.s ‘ eonfjuered —-2. llliter.Oe 
for -ow, as in mahler. (j.v. C'e-extendve with Mod. 
Engli.di.—3. See ‘Oxford -er, the’. -4. lllittuate 
for a. as in fsnbeller, and for o/, as in ‘ A pint er 
beer’.—.7. Coll, when agential as in pea-soupa': 
inid-C. 19 20. 

’Erb. A wag; also in address to a person of 
name unknown to the- speaker; Cocknev .and mili¬ 
tary; C. 20. i\ & Gihhons. l.e. lletlort. 

erf. (G('n. pi.) An »'gg : military coll.: iat(* 
1914-18. F. & Gibbons, l.e. Fr. aiij. Also cw/ 
(B. & i\). 

Eries. Shares in the New' ork. T.ake Frie, and 
Western Kailroad ; Stock Ikxcliange coll, (— 189.0) 
>, by 1910, j. (.A. J. WiKon's glossary.) 
erif. Fire: backs. (— JS.')t0. II.. Ist cd. 

'‘eriff. A rogiK' ‘just iriKial'd, and In'gmnmg to 
practice Grose, 1st cd. ; ('. 18 s'arK 19 e. Ht‘- 
corded first in 4 Mem ('auhmj Diet., 172.'). Kx the 
Reuse, a canary (bird) two yc'ar.s old, for tanari/ 
(bird) iis(*lf - a rogiKc 

erk. A lowcT-deck rating • nautuval ; late C. 19- 
20. Bowen. I’l'rhajis e\' di.il. irk. to grow wear\, 
or from oflicer.s' inqt.ii rut “They irk me, 

tiii'se-! ’ See also irk. It is. in th«* aircraft 

(■ngineering trade, the s. ti-rm for an aiieraft.sman : 

'! since 1910 The Tfadjl Herald, Aug. 1, i93<‘». 
}*rol). by tclcs<'oy)ing. 

errand, send a baoy on an. To undert a kc a jirob- 
able failure ; coll.; mid-C. I !>-20 ; oh. 
error, and no. See mistake, and no. 
ersatz girl. A temporary sweetheart : a prosti¬ 
tute ; prisoner.s-of-wur s. ; 1910. F\ Ger. F/aa/-, a 
suh-titlltc. 

ertb. Three : back s. (— 18.79). Hence, crM-pi/, 
‘thr-'c ujta street-game; erth sith iioms, three 
ni'citiis’ im])Tisonnient ; erth (jens, threi* shdling.s ; 
(I'th ifnidi()‘'ps, three pence. Al.sit mF/o 

eniscation. An ignorant, error for eorvsentiem : 
C. 17. t)n the otlier hand, crythi'nn i.s merely an 
incorp'it .spelling of G.E.J). 

-cry is a freijuent suffix in s. and eolk, esp. in 
C. 20 and at ■ ehools and uuiversitie.s. Cf. JIunnrrp, 
q.v. 

esclop. A policeman: back s. (— 1859). H., 
1st ed. Tli<‘ c is never ])ronoun(;ed, the e gon. 
omitted ; hence the well-kru/wm slop. 

Eska, on Fgyjk.iari service, is the military nick¬ 
name of men surnamed Moffat t : (J. 20. Ex Arabic. 

6Sma I Liston : Eastern Exjieditionary Force 
coll.; 19jr>-J8. F. & (dhbons, ihreet ex Arabic. 

Espysay. The Society for tlic Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals : coll.: from ca. 1880, Ware. 
Cf. EUersby. 


-esque is an often jocular, occ. coll, ending, as in 
cifjaresqiie, q.v. The same apjilies to -ess, as, o.g., 
in parsonrss. 

esroch. A liorse : back s. (— 18,79) ; H., Ist cd. 
The c is added for iial-uralncss. Occ. esroph. 

-ess. See -esque. 

esses emma. A sergeant major : military sig- 
iialese: 1914. F. cS: Gibbons. 

Essex calf. A native of J*]ssex : coll.; from ca. 
1570; ob. G. Harvey, 1573 ; A. Ik lin ; Ajiperson. 
Of. : 

Essex lion. A call: from late IfhJO’s (ob.) : 
coll. ‘ Water Boet ’ 3’aylor, lt)30. Grost*. (A{)- 
j>er.son.) Essex being notejl for its ealve.s. Of. 
Cotsu'old lorn, Jhimford lion. (]q.v., and : 

Essexstde. A ditch: coll.: 0.17-19. Oamden, 
lt)(».7 ; Gro.se. 1st cd. Ex tlie predominance of 
ditches overstih'N in Essex. (Apperson.) 

establish a funk. ‘ 37) envati' u panic -mvi nted 

hy a great bow h-r, at eriido t, w bo eidivened t Ins dis 
tinetion with some cannon-ball bowling' : Oxford 
University (— ]9tl!>) ; f hy I92(». Wane CA.bcnrl 
Jar timber. 

estacade. Incorrect for r.sfooa/t : 0 IS. OE.lh 
esiich. A house: b.u'k s. (-- 187.3), c for o. 
Cf. esrodi. <}.v. 

esurient is eatachrestic when, a.-- fi’om eu. 18217 
used as - gustrononne. O.E.lh 

-etfor-ut. s-eshet. -2. For-at, a-m ketch for 
Ciiteh : sol. : 0 19 2*7 See abo i, I 

etcetera; etc. (’atachn-tiealK- ni'-uhing wlien 
a[)plie<l to persons; niid-t' 19 2(1. (Fuhh^herH 
Komotmifs f)iit I tr al tie end ol an incomphue b^t 
of authoi-,.) -2 For it,-. sIomuiK' use. see the 
a'.tnngent. inv.du.ahle Fowler -3 .\ bookseller: 

: i‘arlv (' U Sfit/t UoUnrus (\nisuhnd. 

iFrob. ('X Ixxtkseller^ habit of shoit-tithng books m 
their cal.'dogues ) 

eternal. lnt< rnal ; damned ; m F 19 2(7 (dial, 
and ) low coil.; ('. 17 IS, v8d.y (’(. (’S tanud 
etemity-box. A eoflin : late (' 2o , oh. 
Grose, 2nd ed 

[ I'iton slang A. Glut ton-Ihoek. /.'trot. 199(t. 
wiiies tlins : “'Ihere are nt)t nuniy sI/uil' terms m 
Common use at Ffon. . . . At. Wim lie,-ier to 

“ fiirk ’’ (Fatm fnna. a fork) ' ineaiiv to e.xprl. .At 
Ikon (itj 1'' used only in eonn(‘etion with the wall 
gn-une, and means to (‘xtxael the* hall out o) the 
bully ” by a ])arti(ular proees;., 'I'he playi r who 
])erforms tin.s j)roeess is calltMl the fuikir. .Many 
. . . words jXMiiliar to Ikon are hased on liie 

“ Jaieijs a non lueendo ” pnneifile ; . . . call o^er 
i.s ternu'd “ ab.sencc " beeause every one ba-^ to be 
])rcHcnt. . . , 

2. The nio.st common slang term at Eton . . . i.s 
“ Bcng ” ; tlii.s as primarily a term of abuse. It 

doc.s not mean “ cad like “ lout ” at Bugbv, or 

‘“chaw” at Harrow. ... It has various <lusivc 
nuariings, ranging from a person of no aecount to 
one of dirty apjM'arance, uiijileasant hahits, and 
undigniti(‘(l b(diavif»ur. ... “ Grub ” at Ikon is 

(•ailed ‘“.sock ” and confectioners’ shojis are 

“ Roek Rhojis To w'ork hard is to “sap” (Eat. 
sapio, to be wi.se ?), and a sap ” is too often a t.Tin 
of abuse. To kick bciiind is to ” fit ”, and to kick 
on tlu’i HhiiiR 18 to ” slick ”. ” (dieck ” is (at Eton] 

“ mTve ”. WTen a boy i.s caned by his fag-master 
or any other boy in authority he is ” worked off”. 

* Both Tl. TowriRcncl Warner and It (J. K. Wreneli, how¬ 
ever, derhe—-and eorreetly derive—the Wliicheator souse 
from uii (.'Id itiiglish word. 
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[For “ ]>oj) ”, BOO that term ; an oxcollont ocrount 
of tliat ULstitiition occurs in this book by Clutton- 
JJrock. ] 

,'k Tlio ori; 4 in of . . . “ wct-liobs ” and “ dry- 
bobs ” is . . . unknown. "J'hat of tho word 
” tujiC ” is (Jisjiutcd. A tii^ is the oppidan word lor 
a coll(>fj;<‘r, and m said to be dciivcd from ilic Latin 
“ ^criH tof^ata ”, tho “ ^owiK'd race”. A nuin- 
])rohai)lc < \jilunation is tiiat th(‘ word originally 
meant, a. (crtain uaslc yiai-t of the mutton on which 
tho coilctfcr was Hupposod to live. [('f. (diaries 
Lamb's " j.nii.’: ” and “ ^om-eater ”, winch once had 
tile Hame mcnniii'i at ('hi i.st’.s Ho.spital. J Abbrevia¬ 
tions ai'c u.'^uallv iinfasluonuble at Id on (whereas at 
Charterhouse tliev arc very yem ral |. and are con- 
Hider-e(l tlie mark of a boy fi’csh from a private 
School. 'J’hu-^, no one may sa\ ” ma " or " mi ” lor 
major or minor. An elder brother speak.s of hi!- 
\ouno'-r bioi her as his ” minor ", and a \onriycr ol 
bis < Idcr a i Ills " major ('f. ‘ Harrow slariL: ( 
-ette, often joctdai. is oce. eoH.. as in rnunitionfUr. 
\’er\ rule In fore I I. 

euphemism ami euphuism an' sometimes u.st'd one 
for tlie other ; mid-C.l'.t I'o : eataclirestie. Lor 
eupli'Miii'in ii>' 11. see .S'A//iy and the ess.ly in U’om'.N / 
Euro. 'The /faro/c'i bat 1 le-slup ; naval ( — IbO'.tj; 

I. Wart 

Europe on the chest. Homesickness; military: 
c‘a. J 'SSt 1 1!) 1 b \V are. 

Evans, Mrs. ' A name fn'ipn'ntly ^iven to a she 
eat, o\vine, it is said, to a wit(h ot tlm name oi 
EvHtis. w ho 1 o'lpient ly a'snimsi the afipearaiiee of a 
cat . (.Jo,e, ist ed. : :'o|l, ; mill ('. JS mid lit 
evaporate, d'o run awa\ , eoli. : from ea. Ihbo 
1 ) 1 ' ketm. ‘ d'he Mcine man. looking round, instant 1\ 
evapor.'iU'd. li\ > id sense, lo dmappear 

evatch. Folii'\e: hacks (- ls74) H.btlieil. 

Instead of ‘ un Liielish ’ f luh. 

*eve. A hen loosf • ('. is earlv lb ('. Extant, 
tllouj^h ob.. in dl.ll I'lob e\ ,S fUl-fS. 

evening wheezes. I'.iUe new.-; lowir < la.--e.s’ 
f ■— llHi'.ij ; nil i'.\ (be l\iny mmoiiis oiue iiioe 
freeh sjm.id tban iio^iaihus. Ware. 

evens, in. In e\ei( tum \esp. (,i the Juo yards run 
in 1<) sei'omh i . late ('. I'.i I’o ; athletics coil. •, 
liv lbl<». J. J. do evens, to e;o at I’ti miles jM-r hour : 
cyclists coll (’. I’o 

event, quite an. Something imjiortant, sij^nili- 

eant. or unusnul < ’. L'O enll. 

ever m tlie best, jjreatest, worst ever. The In-st, 

eh'., that has ever hren : coll. ; anadicised ca. Hh’Ri 
c.v r S. 

ever?, did you. li contameil.) ilavc you 
ever s<'eii. or heard, -ueh a tinny?; coll.; mni- 
('. lb 2(». O.K.H. (Sup.). 

ever, seldom or. I'^eldoni if( imlci'd) ever; 
Seldom or never; sol.; C. JS-liU. 

evera(n), e'era(n). Any ; m C. lb ”0 (oh.), low 
I’oll. ; earlier, S.ld 

ever is (or was), &S. A coll, tay, ony. intcnsiv’o, as 
in ‘ liad ruling hh ever was I7<hs. JSow approxi¬ 
mately -- ‘mark yon' (parenthetic) and, mostly, 
rather illiterate. O.F.l). (Sup,). 

ever so. Ever so much, as in thunks ever so !; 
mostly })rolotariari : from ca. IHOb. Edwin Pugh, 
Tony l)ruTn, ISbS, ‘ ” lint 1 likt' you ever so,” she 
faltered.’ 

ever since Adam was an oakum boy. Very old : 
naval coll. : C. 20. F. & Gibbons. 

Ever Sworded, the. The 29 th Foot, since 1881 tho 
Woroesterahire, Regiment; military : mid-C. 18- 


20 ; ob. F. & Gibbfiris, Ex a custom resulting 
from a mas.sacrc in 1740. 

ever the, adv. At all ; nny : e.g. ‘ Kvmr the 
richer prcccricd by negative, - no ncJier. Coll. ; 
from ca. 1020. O.E.D. 

Evergreens, the. The l.'Uh Huh'^ars; military. 
C. 19-20. Ex their mf)lto vent in (pAirniini. (F. 
& Gibbons.) 

everlasting knock, take the. 'To die ; sporting: 
1889, 7’/u' lifferee., March lO. 

everlasting shoes. 'Tlie fort: coll.; front ca. 
1870. H., 5thcd. 

*everlastmg staircase. The tp'admill: from ca. 
18.'{r> ; (j|). Ca. I8b0-bb, oec. (Joloncl Cln Hh rlon'a 
ererlu'-tin/f stuirmse, ex it.s iniprm’cr. Lr.iiiilori ; 
H.. Tst cd. 

Everton toffee. Coll'ei*; rlivming s. (--- Tsb7). 
* Hiu angc Anglii ns.' 

every day and in every way, to wliiHi i- oftm 
addl'd I shall get better and better. A e ji ol ca. 
P*2.‘i -0. Lx (‘ouci^m. 

every m;ui Jack ; every mother's son. Abw.. 

lutolv evi-rvone: voll. ; lln' former, from la. lS4i), 
eg in lJukens ; the lalti'r. C. 1C 20, c.g. in 
.ShakesjK'ure. Scott. (Ajii^r.-on.) 

every time. Gn every oeca'-ion ; wnlicmt > \' ep- 
lion ; coll.. C.S, (iStf}) anL’lu i'ed l»y iSsO, G Ibl). 
(Sup,).—2. Hc'nce, eA<'ry timr f, certainly I; 1 
shoiild ju-t think so ! ; coil. ; 20. 

every which W'ay. In every mamc r or ciirection : 
jor iil.ir e<ill.. invj. ( 1 s P 1 1 C.>. ; Uiielji l^C'd ca, 11»] 0. 
Perhap- e\ I'l.nfiiM'in eau-eu by < / < < v n-uy \ n:} iri'>rh, 

everybody or everyone foiioveed i.y they (them, 
their , .^ee their. 

everything, m the* jireduatc*. (.-onuthin:') very 
irnportaiii. i- (nil.; from ea. 1S7U. K.g. ‘Unrig 
theinoni y. t hatn’c ? yt lung ' 

everytlung in the garden's lovely ! All gr)(.^^ w eii!: 

a (' 20 I p . ikmv oo. I'W : 

everytliing is lovely. See goose hangs high, 
everything is nice in your garden I ‘-A gentle 

pioO-t uj.un.-l seh landatK'li ; isOif-ca. 1910. 
Ware -uppori^ with an anecdotal origin. 

Eve's custom-house. The b male pndend ; late 
C. l^-lb Grose, 2nd c'd., . . \\’iiere Adam 

made hi- hr.-t c'lilry.’ Contra^-t cu.^toni Jkhi 'o ojjicpr. 

*eveS(lropper. A thief lurking about (ioor.s and 
wat> 1mm bis (ipportumty ; c.(— 172bl. be isbO. 
.4 (untun; lhr(~-2. A robber ot bin nxi-i.s ; 

mule. 18 early Ibe. Gr i-e. Ct ed. L\ mns. 

evethee. s» e hevethee. 

evidence, v., a.s a mere synot'Ntn of Anne, is 
c at 'lehn-.-t le ; mid-(2. lb-2o. Touier. 

evil. Fi\c‘; back .s. (— JSbb). IT, Ct ed. 
Also (iri f. 

■^evil. In late C. 18early lb c., a halter. (.Irose, 
2nd ed.—2. In C. !!♦ s,, matrimon\ ; a wife. Lex, 
liul. 

evlenet. Twelve; back S. (— 18f)b). H.,lsted. 
Natunilly evhut, looking un-Engli.sh, was changed. 

evolute. Incorrect for involute: C. Ib-20. 
O.K.l). 

*ewe, or white ewe, gon. preceded hv the. An 
important, because very beautiful, woman iu a band 
of rogues, a erimiiial gang : c. : late C. 17 IS. 
ICE. ; Gro.se, 1st ed. 

ewe dressed lamb fashion, an old. An old w oman 
dressed like' a young girl; late C. 18-19; coll 
Grose, 1st ed. In C. 19-20 the usual form is mutton 
drejised vp to look like kimb ; orig. and mainly 
Cockney. 
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ewe lamb. A uhlan : ruilitary : in (l.W. 
ewe-mutton. An elderly harlot or amateur 
prostitiih'; C'. li>-20; oh. 

ewif. A variant of evif, live ; eicij being more 
cu])lu)ni()us. 

ex. Exhibition ; gen. the Ex, some specific 
exhihition, such as the Kail's ('ourt Exhibition in 
ISOb : lati' lh-20. (Eriust Kavmond, A Faindy 
That b'u.s', 1929.) 

Ex, His. 11 is Excellency (the Governor-CJcueral): 
Australian : C. 20. 

exactly ! Certainly ! excellent ! Coll. : from 
ca. ISbb. W. 8. Cilb(>rt, in Bab Ballads, lSt»9, 
‘ “ I'm boiled if I die, my frii'uds ", qiiotli 1, j And 
“ exactly so ”, quoth he ’ (C.lvD.). 

exagonal. Incorrect tor hexacptud: C. 17. 
O.E.l). 

exalt. I’o (‘xult : eatachrestie : C. 19-20. 
exalted. (Ollu'r forms, very rare.) l*pl. passive, 
hanged : eoll. : C. 19. Michael Scott, ISiU). 

exam. Examination ; school s. >, in C. 20, gen. 
coll. ; from ca. the middle ISTO's. .lames Ea\n, ‘ 1 
read all about it for my exam.,' 18S.'>. 

examina. See ‘ Winchester College slang ^ 
exasperate or hexasperate. To o\er aspirate 
one's /i s : from ca. I8b0; ob. ‘ Cuthbert Bevie 
ESolI. 

exceedings. ‘ Ex}X'nditure beyond income’: 
Oxford L'niversity coll. (— 190!t) ; ob. Ware. 

Excellent’s ulster. An oiELm : the (naval) 
Gunnery Schools’, hence gen. naval; ca. 1840-9(.». 
Bowen. 

Excellers, the. The 40th Foot, from 1S81 the 
South Lancashiros ; C. 19 20 (ob.) military. Ex 
XL'ers. —2. Occ., the 12th Battalion, tlu' London 
Beginieiit, formerly the 4<)th (.XL) i\Iiddle.sex 
llilie \'olllnte(T.^. I'. A Gibbons. 

except as a conjunction : .see Fowler. To 1k' 
avoided, exeejit in archaic writing. 

exceptionable and exceptional are, C. 19 20. fre¬ 
quently confused, a.s wau-e, in late C. 14-17, exception 
and acception. O.E.lb 8<‘e also Fouler. 

excite I, don’t. Keep cool ! : coll. (— 19.44). 
C.G.l). (19.‘>4 Sup.). I.e. don't excite yourself. 

exciting, adj. Excellent; amu.sing, jileasant ; 
unexjx'ctcd ; coll.; from ca. 1880. 

excruciators. Very tight boots, esj). with pointed 
toes ; coll. ; from ca. l8bo ; ob. 

excursioner, -ist. An cxcurhion-agent : coll.; 
from ca. J89o. 

excuse ! Fardon me ! ; do not be offended : 
South African eoll. (— 190(5), Watkins, From 
Farm to Forum, at that date. Ex Dutch influence. 
(Pci 1 mail.) 

execute. To cane : Public Schools' jocular coll. ; 
late ('. 19 20. Ian Hay, ‘ lUp ’, 1907. 

execution day. V'a.s{iing day ; Monday : late 
C. 17-20 (ob.) : low coll. B.E. Ex hanging 
clothes (ui the line. 

exes. E.\pcnsc.s; coll. (— 18(54). H., 3rd ed.— 

2. Tho-^e u ho were once Homething else: coll.; 
from ca. 1820. 'J oin Moore, ‘ W'e x s have proved 
ourselvc.s not to be ui.se.’—3. Sec tommy and 
exes. 

’*‘exes (or exis) to fere. Odds of (5 to 4 : racing c. ; 
C. 20. For ex( b, .see ex'is ; fere ih four corrupted. 

exhibition of oneself, make an. To show one.sdf 
in an unfavourable light : coll. ; from ca. 1880. 

exis. Six ; esp. in exis-evif gen, (5x6 shillings, 
305., and exia-eicif yamieps, (5 -p 6 pence, I Id. 
Back 8. (— 1859). 11., 1st cd.— 2. Se(‘ exes to fere. 


Exmas. Christmas; (low) eoll.: late 0. 19 20. 
(M. Harrison, Spring in Tartarus, 1935). Ex 
Xmas. 

expect = to snppo.se or surmise ami followed hy a 
that, i.e. an iinmediatidy dejumdent noiim, clau.si* 
has, since ca. 1870, bc'cii coll, when not dial. ; in (h 
J(5-carly 19, S.E. 

expectible. Incorn'ct for expectable: G. 17 20. 
The O.E.l)., which notes also the ran' form of 
expecting for expfcted. 

expecting, adj. With child ; lower classes' coll.; 
from ca. 1870. Baumann. 

expended. Kilh-d : nautical: mid-G. 18~early 
19. (irosc, 1st (hI. Fhv booklo'cpiiig accounts, 
expensive. Wi-althy, smnptnoirs ; cxcct'dingly 
or di.siinctivcly stylish : from ca. 1920: s. : by 

1930. coll. Gf. ejfensii'e. q.v. 

experience does it. A imd-G. 19 20 coll rcmhT- 
ing cd e.i/>eri( ntia dont. (lit.) t'\])crina'nt tcarlic.s. 
Originated by .M rs. .Muaiu ber in Pand ('opp't Id. 
explosion. 3'be bn tb of a cinld : lou : inmi ea. 

iMib: ob. 

extensive. Slmuy ; given to, or actually, di.s- 
jilaying wealth, line clothes, conversatlonal abdity 
or diedivcn*-.s.s : (“)18r)9; ob. IF. l^t cd\ 

(Int roduction). 

extmguish. To rcdm i’ (an opyument) to silence : 
from ca. l8'.>o, coll. ; earlier (1878), 8.IF 
extinguisher. A dou s muzzle ( - isiai). I'he 
Standard, May J2, 1890. 

extra. Dull, boring- from ca. 1929; ob. 

A. A. Milm*, 'J'u'o Feopb, ]!>3J 

extracted. Indudt d m the h-'t of eUgant > rtiaets, 
q.v. H., 3rd od. ()b. 

Extradition Court. The Si-cond .lust kh- room at 
Bow Street : lamdon legal and yiohtical : J8s:;. The 
Daily Sews, Afiri) lO. 10x the numerous extra¬ 
dition ca.ses there trn-d. 

extrumps or ex(-)trumrs. Exidniton-; uitbout 
])n-j'.ir;ition (of a lesson) : W'lndu-.stcr Golh-gf, from 
eu. I8t50. 

exudation. I'lTcolation : eatadm d i -. late 
G. 18 20. G.E.D. 

[-ey for -y or -ie isunncee.ssarv. and olton incorrect, 
in diminutives. See cHp. Vow ler,) 

eye. A place where tradesmen (orn'. and c'-p. 
tailor.s) hide stolen mati rial : ‘(filled /iPl. or their 
eye : from the hrst, when taxed with tli<-ir knavery, 
they equivocally swear, that if they bavi'taken any, 
they they may lind it in hf/l ; or alluding to the 
seeijiid protest, that what they ha\e over and above 
i.s not more than they could put lu their eye,' 
Gro.se, l.st ed. (at c/ibbage) ■. trade : mi(F('.l8 mid- 
19.—-2. Incorrect for ro/c : (1. l.’>-mid-18. 0.1-5.1). 

eye, all in the. All uousen.se, liumbug .- ca. 1820- 
80. ('f. Betty Martin, q.v. 

eye, be a sheet in the wind’s. To be slightly 
drunk: nautical: 1883, St<-veuson (O.E.D,). 

Gen. abbr. to he a sheet in the innd. 
eye, glad. Se<* glad eye. 
eye, have a drop in the. Sic drop in one’s eye. 
eye, in the twinkling of an. See bedpost, 
eye, lick the (or one’s). To be haj)]>\. joyous : 
lower ( lasses’ (— 192.3). Mam-horn 

eye I, mind your. Be earefnl ! From ca. 1850, 
low coll. ; earlier, S.E. 

eye !, my or all my. Sec Betty Martin and cf. 
eyes !. my. 

eye, pipe the ; or put (the) finger in (the). To 
weep: derisive coll.; t lu' foruu-r, G. H) 20; the 
latter, G. lb-early 19 (Gro.sig 3rd ed.). 
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eye, to have fallen down and trod(den) upon one’s. 

To have a Mack : niid-C. IH-early II). Grow.*, 
2ml (*(1. (at fyns). 

eye, wet an or the. T(; drink : from ca. 18,‘iO ; ob. 
eye-brows. s<*(* eye-lashes, 
eye-glass weather. See heye-glass weather, 
eye-glassy. (.IhamotcriHtio of tin; wcun'ra of 
monoclcH : coll.: 1871, Meredith.—2. Ih'iiep, 
hauglitv, HujK'TeiliouH, haughtily contf'mptuoua: 
coll. : 1IK)7. O.E.D. (Sup.), 
eye-hole. See garter-hole, 
eye in a sling, have an ; with one’s. (To la ) 
crushed or dideuted ; proletarian coil. (— JItOlJ). 
Ware. 

eye-lashes or -brows, hang (on) by the. To la* 

extremely {XTsevering, tenaciouH, eap. in a dilh- 
culfy : coll,; from ea. ISfiO. The gen. ea, 1770- 
IHoO form i.s hang by thv eye luls, upjdif'd to a 
dangerous posit ion. 

eye-limpet. An artificial eye ; ca. 1875 llXtO. 
eye of another shooter, wipe the. " To kill game 

that he has missed ” (S.O.D.) : .sporting; from ca. 
1885. 

eye-opener. The membrum virile : C. lU L'O low ; 
oh. 

eye out of register. An inaccurate eye ; j^nnter.s' 
(- 1887). Haumanii. K\ printers' j. out of 
regixUr. 

eye peeled or skinned, keep one’s (best). To In* 

wary: coll.; T'.S. (1852: Thornton), anglicised 
in late (’. 111. '’f. ;7y, w*ido, i/p to snuff. 

eye(-)sight, nearly lose one's. To obtain an un- 

exjM'ctcdly and \i r\' intimate \ iew of a nicinfM-r of 
the op[>o*,itc sex : (oil. ; from ca. I8f)(). 

eye-teeth, draw (a (x rsori s). To make him less 
flurc of hmisclf. (',20. .Maiichon. i'{\: 

eye-teeth, have (cut) one’s. To U* ex[M‘ri( need, 
prudent: coll.: ('. 18~20. ApiKTson. 
eye-wash. Sonu-thing done, not for utility hut 


for effect: coll. (— 1884); prob. orig. military. 
C. T. Jiuekland, in Sketehes of Social Life in India, 
1884, ‘ Moat ofTiccra of any tact understand the 
meaning of eye-wash ’ ((J.E.l).). See esp. B. & P. 
Cf. daily eye-wash, (pv. 

♦eye-water. Gin (-- 182:]); oh. C. >, by ]85(), 
low. Egan’a Grose ; H., 1st ed. ; Whyte-Melville ; 
Judy (an ISbO’a rival of Punch), Aug. 4, ISHb, ‘ He 
imbibed atupendoua quantities of jiggered gin, dog’s 
nose, and Paddy’s eye-water.’ 

eyeful, take an. ‘ To have a good look ’ (v.t., at) ; 
coll. ; C. 20. F. & Gibbons. 

eyes, googoo. See googoo eyes. 

eyes !, my. An exclamation indicative of sur¬ 
prise : ca. 1H;(5-H)10. J.>icken8, in OLitfr Tv:ist, 
‘My eyes, how green! . . . Why a beak .s a 
inadg’strate.’ 

Eyes, the Old. T be Grenadier Guards : railitarv ; 
C. 10-20 ;ob. F. & Gibbons. 

Eyes and Limbs, the. ‘ The foot guards were 
formerly so called, by the rnarehiim regiments, frrtrn 
a favourite execration in use annmg them, which 
was, damning their eyes, limbs, and blue breeches,' 
Gro.se, Ist ed. ; app, ca. 1720-b0. 

eyes are set, one’s. One is drunk coll.; C. 17. 
Sbttkesjx'are. (4.E.i). f.S(;e also eyes set.) 

eyes draw straws, one’s. See both draw straws 
and straws, draw. 

eyes out, cry one’s. To \\(-ep long and bitterly • 
coll.; from ca. 1705. Swift, ‘ 1 can't btlp it. if I 
would cry my ICycs out.’ 

eyes peeled or skinned, keep one's. St*(> eye 
peeled. 

eyes set (in one's or the head), have or be with 
one’s or the. To be drunk .- (.'.17 IS coll. 8fiake 
hfxare, ‘O he’.s drunke . . . Ins “W-.s were set at 
eight I'th morning.' 

Eyeties. Jtalian.s: military: G.W. (F.5: Gib¬ 
bons.) Ex the sol. pronunciation Ey{( yahan. 


F 


f for th is a mark of Goekney, as in funks for 
thanks, (ing for thing ; cf. v for th, as in farver.- -2. 
Hut f or f[ for V is a characti'rist ic of WeLsh English. 
S(s> csf) I'lucllen in Henry F.- -li. Sec 'f in Addenda. 

F.A. or sweet f.a. Se»' Fanny Adams, 2, 

F.C.'s. f’lilsc calves: theatrical coll. (— IDoD). 
Ware, ' PuddiiiL'-^ u.scd by actors in heroic parts to 
improve the hIuiik' of tlic h'g.s 

f.h.O. I ; f.h.b. Family hands off! (aoinctim(*s 
explairK'd as family hold Off!); or, family hold 
back ! : middle-class domestic ('oll. c.p. indieatiin: 
that a certain dish is not to be eaten by members tif 
the famiiv at a meal where guests are present : iiud- 
G. 11) 2U.‘ 

f sharp. A flea : from ca. 1800 ; oh. H., .3rd 
©d.; Lyell, ‘“F ” being the initial letter, and 
“sharp ” beeaiise of the bite ’. Gf. b flat, q.v. 

lace. ^ grimace ; coll. ; from ca. 1()(K> (S.O.D.). 
ShakesfX'are.—2. Great confidence, insolent boUl- 
ness ; impuderu’e : from ea. 15.30; coll, till C. 18, 
then S.E. Face is a jirincipal character in Jonson's 
The, Alchemist.—W. Credit, esp. in push one's face, 
to obtain (-redit by bluff or bluster : eoll.: from 
ca. 1760. Goldsmith. Gf, U.S. run —or travel on — 
one's face, to go upon credit.—4. A contemptuous 


term of addn-.ss : orii:. and mainly Cockney : from 
ea. 1875. Cf. faci-ache and features. 
face, square. Stc square face, 
face-ache. A G. 2i) J.X ular term of address. Cf. 
face, n., 4. Prob. lM*caus( th(* Mglit of tlu* }>erson 
addre.'.xcd makes one s face ache vith laughing. 
Gf. S.h. face-ache, neuralgia, 
face but one’s own, have no. To be ixnniless: 

prob. ex the gamestiT.*.' sense, to hold no court 
card.*'; late C. IS-early JO. (irose, 1st ed. 

face-entry. Freedom of access to a theatre; 
theatrical (— 1874) ; ob. H., 5th ed. Gf./ucc, .3, 
q.v. 

face-fungus. Moustiu'hes ; e.sp. licard ; or both : 
jocular: G. 20. (I>. Savers, The Xme Tailors, 

10.34.) 

face like a sea-boot. An exprc.ssionlcss face • 
nautical coll. : late C. 10 -20. IViwen. 

face-making. Sexual intercourse : mid-0. l8- 
early 10. Gro.se, 1st ed, Cf. making feet for 
children s stockings. 

face the knocker. To go k'gging: tailors’ : 
from ca. 1875. 

face the music. To cope bravely with an nn- 
plcoBant emergency: orig. (1850) U.S., angle ised 
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ca. 1880. Coll.; post-War, S.E. Perhaps ex 
acting on the stage. 

face-ticket, have a. To be so well known to the 
janitors that one is not asked to present one’s 
ticket : British Museum Reading Room coll. 
{— 1009). Ware. 

facer. A glass full to the brim : late C. 17-early 
19: e. >, liy 1800, low coll. B.E., ‘A Bumf)er 
without Lip-room’.—2. A blow in the face: 
pugilistic coll.: from ca. 1810; ob. Lex. Bal .— 
3. Hence, a sudden check or obstacle : (‘oll.; from 
ca. 1825. Thaclo ray, ‘ In . . . life every man 
must me('t with a blow or two, and every brave one 
would take his facer with good humour.'—1. Hence, 
a problem ; coll.: mid-(b 19-20.—5. A dram : 
Anglo-Irish: mid-C. 19-20. 11., .‘Ird ed.—6. A 

glass of whiskey punch : from ca. 1870 ; ob. IJ., 
5th ed. 

faces, make. To beget children : C. 18-(‘arly 19. 
—2. (make faces at,) To deceive, disappoint, or 
verbally attack a friend : e. ; ca. 1870-1920. 

facey. A workman facing another as he works: 
tailors'. Hence,/mvy on the bins, one not directly 
m front, and facey on the tiro thick, a workman just 
behind one's ris-d-r/.s'. From ca. 1870, 
facias. Si c fieri facias. 

facings, go or be put through one’s. To be 

reprimanded or to show off: militarv s, > gen. 
coll. : from ca. 1805. in C. 20, S.E. 

facings, silk. Beer-stains on the garments being 
mad(' or altered : tailors’ : from ca. 1870. K\ 
waiend silk. Cf. cavtcen-medal. 

fact. Factor : cat achrestic : very rare IxTore the 
crinie.novcl craze (from ca. 1922). E.g., A, Fielding, 

l)enth of John Tail, 1932, ‘Altogether she was a 
strange fact in the ease.' 

*Factory, the. Old Scotland Yard; c. of ca. 
1800-90. ‘ No. 747.’ 

facty. Full of facts : coll, but never very gen. : 
from ca. 1880. ‘A “ factv ’ [new^paper] article'. 
The Pall Mall (lazeltc, No\^ 2, 1SS3. O.E.D. 

facy. Impudent, insolvi'iit : C. 17-2<>; coll, till 
C. 1!>. then (iial. Ex face, n., 2. 

fa’d., fa-d., fa-dee, f^-dee. A farthing: Charter- 
house : from ca. 1870. Cl. ha d. 

fad-cattle. h7asdy accessible vonum : C. 19. 
Cf, cattle ; faddle, to toy. 

faddist, fadmonger. One devoted to a fniblic or 
private fad : coll. ; from ca. 1880. Vbl.n., fad- 
mongering. 

faddle. To toy or trifle: coll, in C. 19; f hy 
1890, except in dial. Hence, n., a busybody ; also 
an affeett'd and very elfeminate riiah-. The v. arose 
ca. 1680 (orig., to caress a child) ; the n. ca, 1800, 
though th(^ sense, triflery, foolery, ‘ bo.sh hardly 
before 1850. 

faddy. Full of fads: coll.; from ca. 1820. 
Mrs. ISherwood, 1824, Ex dial. (O.E.D.) 

fade away ! Co away : smart s. (— 1913) ; ob. 
by 1920, f by 1930. A. H. Dawson’s Diet, of Slang. 

*fadge. A farthing: late C. 18-19 c. Crose, 
3r<l ed. ; Duncombe, Sinks of London, 1848. 

fadge, V. To suit; tit: late C. 16-19. Succeed; 
from ca, BiOO. Both coll. The former in Nashe, 
Shakespeare, B.E., Horaci; Walpole ; the latter in 
Cotgrave, Borrow, Narcs : ‘ Probably never better 
than a low word ; it is now confined to the streets.’ 
Esp. in it won't fadge, it won’t do or serve.—2. fadge 
with, to tolerate (a thing), agree or rub along with a 
person, is C. 17-early 18 and rather S.E. than 
coll. 


fadger. A glazier’s frame ; a ‘ frail ’ ; glaziers’; 
from ca. 1860. H., 3rd ed. In C. 20, j. Ex fadge^ 

V., 1. 

fadoodle. A mere nothing, a useless trifle ; 
lower classes’ (— 1923). Manchon. Pcrhn{)s 
faddle on flapdoodle . 

fag. CT. fag, stand a good : possddy this Iihrase 
fag, hard work, drudgery, wcarinc'ss (1780: 
O.E.l).), b('ing a schoolboys’ fK*rv('rsion oi fatigue 
(W.), l«‘d to:—-2. A boy doing menial work for one 
in a higher form : si'hoolboys’ s. (— 1785) , •, by 
1850, gen. coll. Grose, 1st ed. ; Thackt^ray (of a 
young drudge in a painters’ studio). Prob. ex fag, 
V., 1, but, dcspit(' the dates, f)erhaps ex fag, v., 2.— 
3. Eatables: Christ's Hospital, from ca. 1800, 
Leigh Hunt, in his Autobiography, ‘ Tlu? learned 
derived the word from th(‘ Greek phago.' -A. Nee 
fag, stand a good.- -5. A eigarclto; ong.. an in¬ 
ferior cigarette (only Irom ca. 1915, any cig.irette) : 
from ca. 1887. Ahbr./rn/ ewd and 't orig. military. 
‘ Cuthbert B('d(‘ ', in 1853. speaks t)f ‘ the fag-ends 
of cigars ' (N.( ).! >.). 

*fag, V. In (•.. to beat, thrash : late (’. 17-19; 
aft(‘r ca. ES.'kt. low coll. B.K., Gro.si'.—2. (? hence.) 
\'.t., to have (a boy) as on(“ s fag : school hoys’ : 
from ca. 1785; ob. Grose, 2nd etl,—3. \ .i. (Ex 
n., 2.) To do menial jobs for a schoolfellow higln'r 
up in the school : from ca, 1805 : schoolboys'.s. 
by 1869, gen. eoll. In C. 2(», both tlie n. and its 
(h'rivative arc, in this siaix , gen, ri'gardeil as, 
therefon' are, S.E. 

fag, stand a good. Not to become easily tired : 
latt' V. 1H--19: coll. Grose, 3nl ed. Wruvo, fag, 
anything that cau.ses weariness; toil- coll. 
(“ 1780). Henc(‘, from ea. 1S8(). a wcuri'^omo 
thing ; a bore. 

fag-end man. A collector for a living—of 
cigar».‘tt(‘-cmls : Iowit ('lasK(*s'(— Ji>23). .Manclion. 

fag out. To .s(‘rv(‘ as a fag; csp. in cncki't, to 
field : from < a. 18-10 : coll., scho()lboy.<', ong. and 
csp. at Wiin hester Cr)llcgc, Lewis. 

faggedout. Exhausted: coll ( 17S5) Grost*. 

Pi'rhaps ex dml.fag, to exhaust oneself in toil, and 
faggid out, tr/ivcd. 

*fagger, figger or figure. A boy llm f that, enter¬ 
ing b\ a window, opens t lu door to bis conb-detates 
or even hands the booty out to tlami : c. (— 1785) ; 
ob. Grose, Jsted.; w henais/ir/f/cr (Gros<‘, 1st ed.) 
arose in late C. 18, figure, its derivative, is of C. 19- 
20. 

faggery, fagging. Serving as a fag, q.v., in a 
school: schoolboys’; from ea. 1850, 1820, resp. 
Dc Duincox'^ in liis autobiograjdiicnl sketches, 1853, 
‘ Eaggery was an abuse too veia'rable and sacred 
to Im‘ touched by profane hands.’ 

fagging. A beating, thrashing, thumping : low : 
not recorded ladore 1775, but prob. u.si'd as early 
as 1700. Ex c. fag, to lx*at.—2. Sec faggery. 

fag(g)Ot. A ‘ baggage ’ ; a jx-jorative applied to 
a woman (— 160f)), also—gen. jirceedcd by little — 
to a child (— 1859) : low coll., the former in (\ 20 
Ix-ing dial.- -2. A rissole ; low coll. ; from ca. 1850. 
Mayhew. Also, butcher’s oddments or ‘stickings ’ 
(? hence the name) : low coll, (— 1859), 11,, 1st cd. 

—3. A man mustered as a soldier but not yet 
formally enlisted : late C. 17-19. B.IO. Hence, a 
man hired to appear at a muster or on a muster-roll : 
C. 18-19. Grose, 1st cd. Both nuances are mili¬ 
tary ; the latter, also naval. 

Ja^f(K)0t, V. In C. 17-19, to bind, truss, i c. aa 
sticks m a faggot. ITob. coll.; never, di Hpit« 
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B. E... WGR it 0 .—2. C., howevor, is the sense, to 
garolU^: late C. 19-20. Manohon.—3. In low h,, 
v.t. and i., to copulate (with); to frequent harlots ; 

C. 19. Ex/r;(/ 7 «t, n., 1. 

fag(g)ot-bneb. A bundle or bundles of duramy 
briefs carried by the briefless : legal (— 1859). 
Sala, ‘ Pn'tend to pore ov(‘r faggot briefs’. Ob. 
fag(g)ot*master. A w horemonger: low ; from 

oa. 1825 ; ob. VA.f(i(jgot, v., 3. 
iag{g)ot-VOte. ‘ A vote s(‘eur(!d by the purchase 

of projKJrty under mortgage, or otherwise, so as to 
constitute a nominal qualification E. & H. : 
political coll. (1817, C.O.D.), ob. by 1920; S.E. l)y 
1840. Ciladstone, Nov. 25, 187f). lVrha]»s ex 

faggot, n., 3. lienee/uf/(7)ot-7’o/^r. 

^ft6(K)0teer. Same s<-nse, period, and slatu.s as 
fagijot-rnoMt r, q.v. 

fag(g) 0 tty. Incorrect for/// 770 /y ; midd'. 19-20. 

OK.l). 

fail. T 0 rcjiort a candidate as having tailed in an 
examination ; from ca. 1880 ; coll, till ea. Itt20, 
then S, 10 

fain I !; fains I; fain it !; fainits .’ A call for a 
truce, a statcniejit of opfiosit ion ; school boys’: 
from ca. 1810 See also faynights I Prob. a cor- 
rufition of fen (‘.\ Jnid ; or possibly ex claini{.‘i) I f 
or feKjn. ('f. hags (I ). it.s ojiposite. The earliest forms 
are Jtn f|.v., and /in or iingy, ippv. 

faints, the. A tendency to faint : coll. : from ca. 
1890 

*fair ; alwa\ s the fair. ‘ A si-t of subterraneous 
rooms in t he I'lcet Prison , Li r lUil ; c. : ca. 1810- 

50. 

fair, adj. ‘ Nic«’ coll. vcrLonir on n. ; C. IT. 
In IS, the word was di<]<int Sec Slang, p. 28. - 
2. I’ndoubti'd, comjilctc. 1 borough : dial. (— ls72) 
by c;i. ISS.-j, .s. ((» !•; h Suji.). See fair cop and 
(at COW) fair cow. 

fair, ;nh ! l';nTl>. eoll. : C. 19-20.---2. Com¬ 
pletely, dia.^lSbO; Khl).') , in the IHSO's. coll. 

fair, see. do <‘n'^nre fair play by watching:" 
roll • 1 bckcns. 1837. Ob (O.E.D.) 

•'fair cop, it's a. It's a clear arrt'st : c. : late 
C. 19 21*. Ware 

fair cow, a. See cow', 4 
fair dmkuni. See dinkuui. 
fair doo's or doos or does or do's. A fair deal . 
ju.stice; jn-'t propdiM ion : nnhtary (ca 1912) 
by l‘.»2<>, gen. P, \ P. Ex Yorkshire <hal (ISb.b. 
K.O.D.). 

fair-gang, the. 0\p-ie.s- coll.; fiom ca. I 8 . 30 ; 

ob. by 1900. -i bv 1919. Erom tlaur frequenting 
fairs in g.ings or I'oniMiunities. IVoh. a corruption 
of fail' lying, itself c.v Faa, a Scottish-(I vp.<v Hurname 
(O.K.lbj. ' 

fair herd. A good nttcndan<*r of strangers : 
Oxford Cm vet sit y ; 1883, The Daily News, 

June El ; ob. (\\ are.) 

fair itch. Utter imitation : low (— 1909); ob. 
Ware. 

fair rations. Fair {halmgs ; honesty: Rjiorting ; 
from ca. 1875. 

•■fair roebuck. ‘ A Womnn in the Bloom of her 
Beauty '. A Neir Canting Diet., 1725: e. ; C. 18. 
Kx fair rorhiick. a nx'buek in its fiftli year. 

fair speech I, you have made a. A late C. 17-18 
c.p. ‘ in derision of one that sjhmuI.s nuinv words to 
little purfMi.^ie B.E. 

fair thing . A wise proceeding, a clear duty, 
justice ; enough, esp. in a fair thing's a fair thing. 
Coll.; C. 20. C. J. Dennis, 1916. 


fair trade, -trader. Smuggling; a smuggler: 
nautical (— 1887). Baumann ; Bowen. 

fair-weather friend. One who writes only once a 
year and that in summer-time : Anglo-Irish : C. 20. 

fair wind, give (soinothing) a. 'Po pass (e.g. the 
salt): nautical: late C. 19-20. Bowmi. 

fairing. Caki;8 (or sweets) bought, at a fair ; esp. 
gingerbread nuts : col), when not dial. : from mid- 
C. 18. (O.E.D.) 

fairish. Fairly large: coll. (— 1805).—2. As 
adv., in a pleasant manner ; to a fair degree : coll., 
1830. (S.O.D.). Botli perhaps orig. dial. 

fairy. ‘A debamdad, hideous old woman, 
esjM'eially when drunk’: proletarian (— 1909J ; 
ob. Ware,—2. A catamite ; U.S., antrlicised ca. 

1924. Irwin; M. Lincoln, 1933 ; O.E.Ik (Sup.). 

3. A /ror-headed girl : Nt-w Zealanders’ nn-kname ; 
0. 20. 

fairy hght. A Very Icjhi : military: J9H). By 
jui iilar piTversioii. E. ic (dbbons. 

fairy story or tale. A ‘ hard hn k ’ tale : low 8. 
verging on Iranqis' e. : 20. 

fairybabe. Incorrect inr fear-bahi, a bugaboo: 
C. IT. O.E.J). 

[faith is, in C. 14-19, ofYoi u.sed exclamat-orily and 
explctively, hv itself or in coinhnuitien.] 

faithful, one of the. A drunkard : C, 17 coll. 
The Man in the Moon. lt)09.—2. A tailor giving 
long cr«-dit : lali* 0. J8 l!t, cither c. or low or c. 
low’. (ilro.‘’C, 1st ed. Hence, his faith has made him 
(tnwhole, too much credit has bankniptixi him : 
Urosc, Jst cd. 

Faithful Durhams. The CSth Foot Ivegiment, 
from 1881 the Iturham Light Infantry: military: 
iraditlonalls Irom 1772 ; ob. F. & Gibbons. 

faithfully. With obligating as.su:ame.s : from 
late ('. lt> ; roll. ‘ He jiromi.'^ed faithfully to send 
the book tin next day,' O.E.D. 
faitor. .Sec fater. 

fake. -Ao action, esp. if illegal ; a dodgi' ; a 
sham (fHTsou or ibing); from ca. 1825: low. 
.lames Gn'cinvooii, 1883, ‘Naming the bouse in 
|tlii>] ridiculous way was merely a fake to draw 
attention to it.' For etymology, sei' tlie v., though 
It may abridge fakenunt. —2. Anything used in 
illicit deception or rnamifacture : Istib (O.E.D.). 
Hence :—-3. A mixture for making a horse safe (ci. 
ilopi): eu. 187(1 99. 11.. 5th ed. Cf. dope. n.—f. 

(Ex sense’s 1, 2.) A gadget; a 'thingummy’; 
('ockmws’ ; from oa. 1899. t’larcnci' liook. The 
Hooligan Nights, 1899. 

*fake, V. To do anything, esp. if illegall\ or with 
merely appanuit skill or al)iliiy ; to cheat, elceeivc, 
devise faLely ; tani^xT with; forge; ‘ dojie ’ (a 
hor.se); to steal. In e. and then, by ca. 1880, in 
low .s., a verb of multiple u.sage : gen. only from ca. 
1839 (cf. however, fake away), though doubtless 
used ill e. a.s early a.s 1810, Vaux recording it in 1812. 
Vbl.ri., faking. Perhaps ex L. faare, to do, in- 
tlueneed hy fa ire as understood in Ft. c., but more 
prob. ex Gcv.Jegen, (lit.) to sweep, it.self in exten.sive 
8. use (W.) : vi'.feague (q.v.), whieli is either cognaP^ 
or the ong. form.--2. To hit: I’arlyaree : C. '20. 
Edward Siaigo, Gircies Cowpemy, 1933.—3. V.i. To 
hurt, a.s in ‘ It fakes like hell ! ’ : low’ s. or e. 
(— 1923). Manehon. Prob, ex ;—4. V.t., to hurt; 
c. (— 1812). Vaux. Ex senso 1, possibly in 
flueneed by ache. Cf. fake oneself, q.v.—5. See 
fake up. 

'•fake a cly. To pick a pocket (see cly): 0 .; 
from ca. 1810 ; ob. Vaux. 
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fake a curtain. ‘ To agitate the act-drop after it 
has fallen, and so perhaps thereby induce a torpid 
audience to applaud a little, and justify the waiting 
actor to “ take a curtain ” Ware : theatrical : 
1884. 

fake a dance, step, trip. To improvise a step 
when, in dancing, one has forgotten the correct one : 
theatrical : from ca, 1800. Cf. : 

fake a line. To improvise a S|X'ecli : theatrical ; 
from ca. 1800. 

fake a picture. ‘ To obtain an effect by some 
adroit, unorthodox means’: artistic coll.: from 
ca. 18()0. Ware. 

’"fake a poke. To pick a poi'kct : c. : late C. 19- 
20. The People, fSept. 0, 1890. (Ware.) 

’"fake a screeve. To write a (begging) lett(‘r : c. ; 
from ca. 1810. Vaux. 

’"fake a screw. To make a false or a skeleton kev : 
C. 19-20. Ibid. 

fake a step or trip. See fake a dance. 

■"fake away ! flo it ! Njilendid—don't stop ! 
C., perhaps only ‘ literary ’ : ca. 1810-1900. Vaux. 
Sec fake, V. 

fake one’s pin. See fake oneself. 

•"fake one’s slangs. To tile through fetters : c. ; 
from ca. 1810 ; ob. See slangs. Vaux. 

’"fake oneself. To disligun* or wound onc.self: 
C. 19 c. Cf. S’./.U’. a, fake one's ptn, to* create ’ 
a sore or W'ouiided leg : liki'Wjse c. ibid, 

♦fake out and out. To kill (a person) : o. : C. 19. 
Vaux, 1812. 

fake-pie. A Jiie eontairdng ‘ left-overs ’ : strait¬ 
ened Society : 1880 ; ob. Ware. 

’"fake the broads. To ‘stack' the cards; to 
work a Ihrce-ctird trick : c. ; from ca. 1840, 

♦fake the duck. To adulterate drink ; to sw indle, 
cheat : e. ; from ca. 1830 ; f. 

♦fake the rubber. To stand treat : c. ; from ca. 
1850 ; ob. II.. 3rd ed. 

♦fake the sweetener. To ki.^s: c.: ca. 1840- 
1900. See sweetener. 

fake up ; occ. simply fake, V.t. and refh xive. To 
paint one’s face : theatrical; frornca. l87o; ob,— 
2. To adapt for the theatre : theatrical (— 1887), 
Baumann.—3. To faksify : miil-d 19-20. Ibid. 

faked ; occ. faked-up. Spurious ; counterfeit : 
low’ coll.; from tin' i850’s. II., 1st eel. See fake, v. 
♦fakeman-charley. See sense 4 of: 

■"fakement. A counterfeit signature (— 1811), 
hence a forgery; a begging letter, a petition 
(~ 1839).—2. A dishonest practice (— 1838); 
hence, any trade, action, thing, contrivance 
(— 18.57).—^3. Small pro[)crties, acce.ssories : the¬ 
atrical; from ca. 1875. The lirst senses, c, ; 
the second group, low’; the last, s. The term 
derives {U’ob. ex fake, n., 1.—4. (Cf. sense 1.) Also 
fakernan-charlpy. A private mark of ownership : 
c. ; from ca. 1810; ob. Vaux ; H., 1st ed, 
♦fakement-chorley. Ware’s variant oi' fakeman- 
charley : see last, sense o^ fakement. 

■"fakement-dodge ; -dodger. The yiraetice of 
writing begging letters ; the beggar or impostor 
employing this ‘ dodgi; ’ ; c. : mid-C, 19-20 ; ob. 
Maybew. 

faker. A maker, or a faker, of anything : low 
(— 1088). Randle Holme. Cf. the faker, ‘a 
street-vendor of gimcracks, &c.’, Thornton.—2. In 
c., a thief (— 1851); in C. 20, a piekjiocket. 
Borrow, m Lavengro, ‘ We never calls them thieves 
here, but prigs and faker.s.’—3. A jeweller: c. 
(— 1857). ‘ Hucango Anglicus.’—4. A circus per¬ 


former, esp. rider: circus, from la. 1875. Bau¬ 
mann {fakir). —6. A harlot’s ‘ faiu y man ’ : low 
(- 1891); ob. 

fakes and slumboes. Pro pert ies ; aci’CHSorit's : 
theatrical: from ca, 1880 ; f. 

faking. Vbl.n., corresponding with all senses of 
fake, v., q.v. : low s. > coll.; (—)1845. 
fakir. 8ee faker, 4. 

fal. A girl: rhyming s. (18()8) nii gal; ob. 
Wart‘. 

falderals (or -ols). Silly ideas: <’oll. (- 1923). 
IVlanchon. Px falderal, a trinket, a trilh' ; imm. ex 
dial. Hcnst‘ : an idle fancy. 

fall, V’. To conceive a child : coll. : C. 19-20 ; 
ob.—-2. in c., to be arrt'stiaJ (-- 1883).—3. Hence, 
to go to prison ; fall for three years : c, : C. 20, 
‘Stuart \\ ood ’, 1932.—^1. (I’roh. also I'x siuise 2.) 
To fail: c. and low s. : from ca. 1910. danies 
(’iirtis. The (hit Kid, 1931). 

fall, have a bad or good or lucky. I'o have a fiicce 
of bad, or good luck; make a (bad) strike'; coll. 
(— 1887); (d>. Baumann. 

fall across. To mee't (a pe'rson) uiu'xpccledly : 
from ca. 1885 ; coll, till C 20, tla n S.R. 

fall down (on). To make a bad mistake' or e'rror 
(in eir at): s. ca. 1935, coll.: l-.S. (e-a. 1870) 

anghciseel e-a. 1910. Ofte-n with on. (O.E.H. Suji.) 

fall-downs, l-'ragmcnts of cookshop jaidelings ; 
e'oJJe'Cted, the*y are* sedd chcajdy. Coe kiiey ; C. 19. 
Ware'. 

fall for. 'To be gre-atly attracted by (e'Sfi. a 
me'mbe'r of the ot her sex) : L’.S. (ca. 1 !H 0), anglicLsed 
ca. 1920 ; l.y 1935, e-oll. 

fall in. To be- quite wrong : coll. ; from ca, 1900. 
fall in the thick. ‘ To iMCome eh tul drunk . . . 
Blae k beer is called tliie’k, see is mud ' : low ( 1!K)9). 

Ware. 

fall of the leaf, (at) the. (IR ) banging ; leiw eir c. : 
ca. 178tl-18-10. (ie-orge* I’arke'r. 

fall through. Tei be unable to ke'e'p, or In go back 
* on, an appfiintine'iit : e'oll. : 192-i. < iaNw oi i li\. 

fallen away from a horse-load to a cart-load. 

Grown fat : a late* C. 18-niid-i9 c.j). («ro^r, ,3rd ed. 

falsealarms. Arms (ol bod\) : nuhtarv rhyming 
8. : late C. 19-20. 

false hereafter. A dress-impreiver or bustle : 
Society: ca. 1890--I9(M». 

♦fam ; occ. famm (B.E.) or fern. The hand : 
low’, orig. c. ; freim e-a. 1990; •f by 1870. ’/ abbr. 

fayrdde, q.v. — Hence, 2, a ring : c. ol ca. 1770 18,50. 

♦fam, v. To hanelle : C. 19-20 (eib). c. \’aux. 
H(‘ne'e-/n/n a donna, to e-are'.ss a vveunan intimate-ly ; 
fatn for the filant, to fe*e'l lor the valuables. 

♦fam-grasp. A hand shaking : c. : late* 18-19. 
Kx the v.t., late- C. 17-19. Tlie* v. also tee agree, 
or to come to an agreement, w’ith a jM'rson, a sense 
recorded by (!ole.s in 1070, Lit., to grasp by the 
‘ fam ’ or hand. 

■"fam-lay. tSho|)-lifting, esp. of jewellery by one 
with vi.seoua hands: c. : mid-C. 1819. Grose, 
2iul «‘d. 

fam-snatcher. A glove: low.- ca. 1820-00. 
Ricrcc Kgan may have conu'd it., 

♦fam-squeeze. Strangulation : C. 19 c. Con¬ 
trast faru grasj), ipv. 

♦fam-struck. Ballleti in a Si'arch ; liandcuffed : 
C. 19 c, 

fambely, famberly, fambly. tSol. for family esp. 
(kickney : C. 19-20. Jiauniann (/'^;///>rr///) 

♦famble. The hand : niiO-C. 10-20 e. Harman, 
B.E., Grose, Hindley. Prob. ex fumble, to fumble 
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(O.E.D.). —2. Hence, a ring: C. 17-early 19 o. 
Shad well. 

*famble-cheat. A ring : rn id-C. 17-18 c. Coles; 

B. K, ; 1 )unt()n.- -2. A glove ; mid-C. 17-early 19 c. 
Coles. 

*fambler. A glove: C. 17 c. Howlands.—2. A 
Beller of ‘ brum ’ rings (rarely famblc) : late C. 17-18 
e. 

*fambling-cheat. (Lit., a hand-thing ;) a ring : 
midd'. 1(>-17 c. Harman; Rowlands. 

fambly. Sec fambely. 

familiar way, in the. Pregnant: jocular coll. 
(— 1891), punning in the fannh/ way. Ob. 

familiars. Lice : C. 19-early 20. Facetiously 
ex S.F. sense, a familiar spirit. 

*family, the. Tiie underworld of thieves : mid- 

C. IS 19; e. ; Barnfyld<*-Moor(‘ ('arew, 1749. Cf. 
Jnmily-wan. 

family, hands off ! See f.h.o. ! 
family head. ‘An ela}>orale figure head of 
several figures ' : nautical : mid-C. 19-20. Bowen. 

family hotel. A prison : eoll. ; ea. J84I1-J900. 
Pimrh, Jan. Jl, 1857, ‘ Tn a ward with one’s pals, | 
.Not locked uf) in a cell, | To an old hand like me it’s 
a family liotid.' 

♦family-man. A thief; e. (— 1788); ob. In 
})!., oee finmly jnopb . K.\ family, q.v.—-2. Akso, a 

‘ fence ■ ; mi(i-(’. J9-2(t e. 

family of love. ‘ Lewd Women, Wlion's ’, B.E ; 
o.sp. a company thereof, Cro.se, Ist ed, : late C. 17- 
20 (ob.), 

♦family people. A e. (— 1812) variant oifamily, 
tlif, (pv. \’aux ; II . Iht ed. 

family(-)plate. Silver money ; jocular coll . 
Irorn ea. ISolt. 

family(-)pound. A farnilv grave ; from ca. 
1870. 

♦family-woman. A female thief: c. (— 1812). 
Vnux. On fawily-inan. 

famine. I>aek of bread at meals : Boolham 
School; late ('. 19 2(t. Anon,, Did. of liooiham 
Slant], 1925. 

♦famm. Seefam, n. 

famous. Excellent ; ‘ capital ’ : eoll. : from the 
J790’s. Southey, * “ Ihit <-verv body said.” quoth 
he. ” That 'twas a famous victory ” ’ (O.E.D.). 
IntliK'iieed l)y ; 

famously. Excellently: ‘capitally': eoll.; 
from <’a. JtHK). Shak(‘s{K‘are, Lytton. (O.E.D.) 

♦fan. A waistcoat ; e. ; ea. 18.95-1990. Bran¬ 
don ; Snowden, Miujazinr Assidant, 3rd ed. ? ex 
it.s spri'ad —2. An enthusia.st, orig. of sport ; ex 
I'.S. (— 18891, angliei.sed ea. 1914; by 19.30, coll. 
Ahhr. fanatic.- Ca. lt)80-1720, a fanatic: joc¬ 
ular eoll. geti. sjndt fann or plian. (O.E.D.) 

fan, V. To beat, whip ; In'-rate : low eoll, : late 
C. 18-20. Now esp. fan with a slipper. Grose, 
Ist ed.—2. In c., to search a p(^rson, or his clothes : 
from ea. 1850. May hew. PA. frisk, q.v.—3. Esp. 
to search illKutly (a man) for watch or wallet : c. : 
C. 29. (diaries E. L<‘aeh. 
fan-qui. See fanqui. — fan-tail. See fantail. 
[Fanciful odds in Iw'tting. See Burlington 
Arcade to a smock-shop, Lombard Street to a China 
orange, Pompey's pillar to a stick of sealing-wax, 
Waterloo Bridge to a deal plank, etc. ) 
fancy. (Always the f.) The boxing world (from 
ca. 1810); boxers collectively (— 1820): eoll, ; by 
1900, S.E. ; soriK'what ob. Pierce Egan, ‘The 
various gradations of the Fancy hither resort, to 
discuss matters mcidentul to pugilism.’— 2. A ‘ best 


girl’; lower clasHiis’ (— 1923). Manchon. Abbr. 
fancy piece. 

fancy, v. To have a (too) liigh opinion of oneself, 
of another, or of a thing : ccjII. : from ea. 18(50, — 
2. In the imperative, either as one word (fancy !) or 
two words (fancy that !) or preceding a jilirasi^ (e.g. 
‘ Fancy you In'ingin plus fours ' ’), it exfin's.ses sur¬ 
prise : coll. : ? earlier than 1834, when (O.FLD.) 
Med win has ‘Fancy me boxed up in the narrow 
vehicle.’ 

fancy-(bloak or) bloke. A sporting man : coll. ; 
from ea. 1850; ob. by 1920. IE, 1st ed. Ex 
fancy, n., q.v.—2. A fanr.y-man, q.v. ; from ea. 
1835, Brandon.—3. Hence, any woman's favourite 
male : from ea. 1880. 

fancy frigate. A warship notable for brnartne.ss— 
but gen. ‘ very uncomfortable to live in ’ : naval 
eoll.: late (J. j‘) 20 ; ob. Bowen. 

fancy-girl. Sami' as fancy-wuman, 2 : 1930, 

A. 1*. Herbert (O.E.D. Suj).). 

Fancy Greens, the. The 3Gth Foot, from 1881 the 
Woreestersliire, Itegiment : military : 19-20 ; 

ob. F. Si Gibbons, ‘ From the jiea-green facings 
previously worn 

fancy Joseph. A harlot's ‘ boy ’ or bully (see 
fancy-man) : C. 19 low. fhther with an allusion to 
.Joseph and Potiphar's wife or an amplification of 
joe, a male sweetheart. 

fancy-lay. Pugilism: low' (— is 19): ob. by 
1890, t by J9J8. Tom Moore. See lay. 

fancy-man. (Cf. fancy-l/loke and /. Joseph.) A 
harlot’s protector and 'or lover ; her hu-^band : low 
(— 1821). Egan, ‘Although “one of the fancy”, 
he was not a fancy man.’ Ex :—2. A sweetheart : 
from ea, 1810 : low s. >, by 18(50, coll. Vaux.— 
.3. A male keej): low' (— 1811); oh. Lex. Bal. 
(.'f. sense 2.—1. Rarely a pugilist ; often a follower 
of pugilism : but .seldom used in the singular : from 
ea. 1845; ob. by 1900; t by 1920. In all senses, 
fancy is either a corruption of Fr. fiance or, much 
more prob., ex the fancy, q.v. Notable synonyms 
ot sense 1 : mack, ponce, and prosser, qq.v. 

fancy piece. A harlot: low (— 1823). Egan's 
Grose. In C. ‘20. oec. of a man’s favourite girl or 
woman, re.sfH'ctabh' or otluTWise. 

fancy rehgion. Any n ligion other than C. of E., 
R.G., and ITe.sbytenan ; naval and military ; from 
the 1890 ’h or earlier. Bowen. 

fancy woman. A temf»orurv mi.stres.s ; a kept 
woman; low eoll. (— 1850). Cf. fancy-man, 3.— 
2. In C. 19-20, a man’s favourite female—often 
jocularly: low s. >, by 18(50, eoll. Vaux. Cf. 
fancy-man, 2. 

fancy-work, take in. To makt* extra money by 
prostitution, ‘do the naughty tor one’s clothes': 
low' (— 1891). F. & H. Tile jiun is lK*st left un¬ 
explained ; q {. fancy-man, 1, 2. 

fandangle. A fantastic or ludicrous ornament ; 
foolery; nonseii.se; coll.: from ea. 1880, W. 
oonsiilers it an arbitrary deformation of fandango, 
? after (ncw-)fanglc{d). 

fang-chovey. A dentist's ‘ Jiarlour ' : low ; 
from ea. 1850. Fang, a tooth ; chovey, a shop, 
A\fio, fang faker, a dentist : same eomiiients. 

♦fann. St'e fan, n., 3. 

fanning. A thrashing: late C. 18-19. See fan, 
V., 1.—2. In c., stealing : mid-C. 19-20. See fan, 
V., 2, and ef. cross-fanning, q.v, 
fanny. The female/o/dc/a/a ; the piidend : low: 
from ca. 18(50 (perhaps mneh earlier). Variants, 
seldom used, are fanny artful and fanny fair. 
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Perhaps ox Fanny, the ‘ heroine ’ of John Cloland’s 
Merno^rfi of Fanny 11 ill, 1749, tlio English classic of 
the brothel, as La Fille Elisa, 1877, or perhaps rather 
Im, Maison Tdlier. 1881, is the French and Bessie 
Cotter, 19115. the American; the English novel, it 
may l>e added, is by far the most ‘ actionable — 
2. A can for li(]iior : naval : C. 20. E. & (libbons ; 
Bowen. Ex Fanny Adams, 1.—3. (Fanny.) The 
inevitable nickname of men aurnamed Fields : mili¬ 
tary : C. 20. F. & Gibbons, Ex Fanny Fields, the 
nnisie-hall actress.—4. (Fanny.) A member of the 
First Aid Nursing Yeomanry : military; 1914, 

B. A P.—5. (Fanny.) The cricketer^' or footballers' 
nickname for Frederick Walden, eaj)ped for England 
at ‘ soccer ’ in 1914 ; retired from crieket in 1927. 
Ex Fanny; anyone small and neat (or dainty): 
late (.’. 19-20.—0. Talk ; eloquence : c. : from ca, 
1010. See right fanny and fanny, put up the.—7. 
Esp. a grafter's sales-talk ; grafters' : from ca. 1920. 
Allingliam. 

fanny, v.i. To ‘ tell the tale ' ; market-traders' 
(e.g. Petticoat Lane) : C. 20. Cf. : 

*fanny, put up the. ‘ To explain the working of a 
job to other criminals to induce them to conu' in ’ 
(David IliinK') ; c. : from ca. IthlO. Perhaps (‘X 
sense 6 ; perhaps ex sense 1,—for semantics, cf. bull¬ 
shit. 

Fanny Adams. Tinned mutton : naval (— 1889) 
>, ca. 1900, also military. Barrere & Ix.dand ; 
esp. B. & P. Ex F'anny Adams, a girl that. ca. 1812, 
was murderi'd and whose body, (uit into pii'ces, ‘ wa.s 
thrown into the river at Alton in llamp.shire ’ 
(O.E.D, Sup,). Cf. Harriet Lane.—'■2. Ibmce, F.A., 
nothing at all, often street F.A.: military: 1914. 
EuphemLsing f*ck all, ' b^***r all(absolutely) 
nothing. B. & P. 

"‘Fanny Blair. The hair: rhyming s. (— 1859); f. 
H,, 1st ed. A e. and U.S. variant of Barnet 
fair. 

Fanny Nanny (or n.). Xonsensi' : nautical : late 

C. 19-20. Prob, a reduplication on the hypo¬ 
coristic shape of the first syllable of fantastic : cf. 
fantod, q.v. 

Fannys, the. (Members of) the First Aid Nursing 
Yeomanry Corps, founded in BlOO ; military coll. 
F. «.V Gibbons. 

fanqui, fan-qui. A European : Anglo Chinese : 
from ca. 1800; oh. H., 3rd ed. Lit., a foreign 
devil. 

fant. See phant. 

fantadlins. Pastry: ca. 1800-70: ? Cockney. 
IL, 3rd ed. 

fantail, fan-tad. A ‘ sou’-we.stc*r ’ of the kind 
affected, in C. 19, by coal-heavers and du.strnen : 
from ca. 1850; ob. H., 1st cd ; J. Greenwood in 
iJic/c Teni])lf‘, 1877. A\An\ fan-tail hat, which mu.sl 
date fnun early C. 19. 

fantad“boy. A dustman; low; ca. 1820-50. 

* Jon Bc(;', 1823. Cf. prece'ding. 

fantader. A f>erson with a tail-coat much too 
long for him : ca. 1820-50. ‘Jon Bee.’ 

fantastically dressed. ‘ With more rags than rib¬ 
bons ’, Grose, 3rd cd. ; ironic coll, ; late C. IH-early 
19. 

fanteague, on the. On the spree or ‘ loose ’: 
iow : ca. 1875-1900.—2. Cf. fanteague or faniigve, 
dial, and coll, for a fuss, commotion, excitement, 
passion ; a vagary ; a jokiq a ‘ lark ’ : from ca. 
1830. Dickens, 1837. Ex fatigue (sec E.D.D. at 
fantiguexl), or iKudiaps ex frantic after faiigue. (the 
rare ynviMii fantique occurs — sec O.E.D, — in 1825). 


lantee or fanti, go. To run amok: orig. and 
mainly British West Africa (— 1917). Ex the S.E. 
sense, to go native, Faniee being the name of a Gold 
Coast tribe. 

fanteeg, fantigue. See fanteague, 2. 
fantod. A fad ; a faddy nav^al ofllcer : these 
senses are prob. S.E.—2. the fantods, —Galsworthy 
1928, has the very rare singular,—icsf k s.sriess, rest ¬ 
less inquietude ; esp. give (a person) the fantods, 
make him restless, uneasy, hence (in C. 20) nervy ; 
U.S. (1885) anglicised ca. 1905. Irnm. oxfantad, a 
fad, on Kentish fantod, resth'ss; ultimately ex 
fanteague (q.v.) or fantasy. (O.E.D. Sup.) 

fantOSCeny. A sol, form of fantoccini ; C. 19-20. 
(O.E.D. Cf. dial, fanty sheeny. 

far-away. In pawn .- low^er classes’ : 1884 ; ob. 
Ware, ‘ From a song ’,—2. llcnce (— 1909), to 
pawn : liki'wnse ob. Ware, ‘ 1 far-awayed my tools 
lliH bles.sed day—did ' 

far(-)back. An inferior workman ; hcncc, an 
ignorant fellow'; tailors', from cn. 1870. Ex an 
apprentice s pjsifiori at the back of the work room. 

tor-dee. Sec to'd. 

tor-keeper. An eye : KorthnmlHTland s, 
(— 189‘0, not dial. jhD.D. Ex kcek qntk ~ 
pe‘C]», look. 

far (enough) if . . I’ll be. I'll c(Ttainly not oh) 
so and so) : Sludluld (low) coll.-—not dial. : from ca. 
1880. O.E.D. 

far off. Pnqiosiiion ~ far from. Coll.; from 
ca. 18<)0. 

faradiddle. Bee's spelling (1823) of taradiddle, 
q.v. 

farcidrama. -Vuy light pi‘'fc tliat fails.- tliear- 
ncai ; 188.5-cu. '.>0. Kx Ashley Slcrrv’s n.uni* for 
11. J. Byron's fiosthumous half linishcil comedy . . , 
'Fhe Shuttiecork, a liu h uasa ' fnnt '. Waic. 

farden. A fart lime ; Coc-kney : from ca. 1840. 
(.\lso in <liai.) (’1. ('oniit Carden. 

♦farcing, farsing. 'I'hc yuckmg of locks ■ c. • late 
C. ib-carlv 17. Grcciic .s 2nd ('t'hnii <'(ticking, 
1592. ? fotring. 

fare-croft. .A cross Ch.-inncl { I'ovcrnnicnf j)ackct- 
boat : nautical : ca. 1810 90. liowen. 
farfara. hH-orvret iov fanfa/r . ('.17. O.E.D 
♦farger. A false die : c. : late C. l(>-<-arly 17. 
I'crha]>s a yM-rvcrsion offonjr). 

Farinaceous City (M Village, the. .\dt lanh-. Aus¬ 
tralian coll. iiU'knariM': ca. 1870 191<i. A. 'rrul- 
lo|K‘, 1873 (.Morn.-). Wheat is the clncl i \port of 
ISoulh Australia. Cf. Holy (hty, ({.v. 

farm. A chcaj) establishiiKuit for pau])cr children 
(— I8()i() : lor ilh-gilirnatc (-hildrcn {— ISTl), 
Also V. (- JS38). Coll, soon - ?^.E. Sec esp. 

Dickcn.s, Oliver Twist, cb. ii.—2. In'c., a juison 
hospital, iicncc, fetch the farm, to Ik- f»rdcrcd 
hosjiital diet and treatment. From ca. 1875. 

farmer. A countryman ; a clod-hopfM i ; Ixni- 
don coll. (- 1804): ob. by 1915, f by l!>2U. H., 

3rd cd,—2. An alderman ; low' or c. ( 1848); 

prob. 1.—3. See farm, I, willi its V. ; coll. (—I8(i9) 

- S.E. ca. 1900, though gcui. as baby farmer. —4. 
Gen. be a farmer, to bii off duty ; nautical: from 
early 1880 ’h. (O.E.D. Sup.) Kx tlu' jninly 

imaginary joys of a farmer’s life.—5. Hence, an 
inferior seaman : riant ical: from ca. 1890. Bowen, 

•—0. A hare : Kentish s. (— 1878). F.D.lC J’lx 
its affection for the land. 

Fanner White. J. C. White, the Somerset and 
England cricketer : cricketers’: from 1931. lie is 
also a farmer. 
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Fanner’s Boy, the. An oxproHs goods-train 
carrying provisions to Tjondon : railwaymen’s: 
from ca. 11)20. The Daily Telegraphy Aug. 15, 19116. 
Cf. the Feeder. 

*farsmg. Sco farcing. 

fart. An anal isscapo of wind, esp. if audible : 
C. 111-20 : S.E., but in C. IH-20, a vulgari.sm, as is 
the V. Chaucer, Jon.son, Swift, Hurn.s. In 1722, 
tlare appeared the 10th edition of the anon, author’s 
jmniphlet (I saw it listed in a booksfdler’H catalogue 
in lO.’lll) The Benefit of Farting Explain'd, ‘wrote ’ in 
Spanish (!] by Hon Fart in llando, IVanslatcal into 
Knglish by Oliadiah Fizle.—2. lienee, a symbol of 
<‘ontemi)t ; C. 17 20. Crourie, 1()S,5, ‘A fart for 
your family ' (O.F.D.).— 3. lienee, a eontcmptiblo 
js'rson (cf. fiilly r*nt) : low coll.; from (‘a. 1H60. 
—4. Also in not care or give a fart for, not irorth a fart : 
the fornuT, C. 17-20 (earlier set not . . .) ; the 
latter, C. 19 20. 

fart, let a brewer’s. (Oee. lolloped by grains and 
all.) 'I'o befoul onesidf: low; lat(‘ C. IS mid-19. 
(irose, 2nd ed. (d. th(* late ('. IH 19 low eoH., not to 
trust one's arse irith a fart, to have diarrleea (ibid.). 

fart about. To daudle; to waste time; ]>lay 
aOoiit ; low (oil., late C. 19 20. F\ dial. 

fart-catcher. A footman or a val(‘t (h«‘ walks 
behind) - mid-t\ lH-19 : low. Crosc, 1st ed. 

fart'daniel. The pudendum muli(hrf : low : C. 
19. Ob.MMin': I surmise that fort forth, alleged 
to a litter of pigs, and that danol—~<-t\ Antony 
pig) -IS th(‘ ^oujiLresf pjg (.s('(‘ F.I).]). at danol and 
faith), timiee that this strange term is orig. dial, (not 
in !■'. 1>.1),); it niav, however, be nien-ly a misprint 
for fan da 11 tel, dial, for a sucking jag that i.s the 
\ oungesf of a litter. 

fart-sucker. A para.site : low: (d 19 20; ob. 
fartlung, not to care a brass. Not to care at all: 
coll. by 1S90, S.K. : from ea. 1800. Earlier, 
without hftiss. (.James II, deliasiiig the coinage, 
Issued bra^s farthings, balfjieiiee, and j)en('e.) 

fartlimg-faced chit. A smuil. nimm faced, in- 
ULOUlieaiil {K isori- Cockneyt- 1909); ob. Ware. 

farthing-taster. ‘Lowot (piantiiy of eoninionest 
n e-eream sold by London . . , itiiieraul . . , 
\endor.s : (’oekne_\s'; ea. 1870-1914. Ware. 

fartick, fartkin. Himinutives of fart, q.v.: 
C. 19, low eoll. 

*fartmg-crackers. Breeches: lutti C. 17-18: o. 

B. lv ('t darker, (j.v. 

farting-trap. A jaunting car; Anglo Irish : 

C. 15» 20 ; ol.. 

fartleberries. ILxcrcmcnt on the anal hair: late 
( . IS J'.l; low. Crost. l.st ed. Cl. farting- 
crorki O'.. 

fash one’s beard. To get annoyt'd or exasp'rated : 
Scottish eoll (? dial.): 1789, Huvidson (E.I).D.); 
Ala lie lion. Cf. : 

fashy, fashee. Angry: military: G.W.-f. 
(Cf. Scot t ish/u.s/o) K.\ Fr.fdche. (F, & Cibhoiis.) 

fast. A farce ; New Zealanders', ('.sp. KoUliers’ : 
1915. A sol. 

fast, V. To 1)0 .short of money : ca. 1850-1900. 
‘ Hucange Anglicus.’ Cf. ; 

fast. adj. iShort of money : coll, but orig. and 
mainly dial. : C. 19. IVrhaps semantically “ 
bound fast. —2. 1 >issijiatcd ; ‘going the paet'’ : 
eoll. in C. 18, S.K. in C. 19 20.—,*{. Impudent; low 
coll.: ca. 1870-1900. Doidt you be so fast ! ~ 
mind your own busines.s !—4. As in Dm fast, ray 
watch is fast : coll. (— 1887) >, by 190(), familiar 
S.E. Baumann; O.E.i). 


fast and loose, play (orig. at). To lx; inconstant i 
variable; inconsistent: C. 16 20. (Joll. till ca. 
1700, then S.E. G. Harvey, N(;(l Ward, Dickens. 
Ex the game now—though even this is oh.—known 
a.s priek-thC'garter, and played with a string or a 
strap. 

*fast-f**k. A rapid or a standing coition : 
harlots’ : C. 19-20. 

*fast(e)ner. A w-arrant for arrest : late C. 17- 
carly 19 c. B.E. ; Grose, 1st ed. 

fastidious cove. A faslnonahle swindler : Lon¬ 
don : 1882-1915. Ware. 

(fastness, a hog, is, by B.E. and Grose, Ist ed., 
treated as s. or eoll. ; prob. S.E.] 

*fat. In c., money : C. 19. More gen. in F.8. 
than in Britain.—2. ‘ The last laudf-d, iuned or 
stow'd of any sort of Merehandi/e whatever, so 
calk'd by the several Gangs of Water side PorK-rs, 
Ac.’ : late C. 17-early 19. ILK., Grose.—9. 
lienee, among printt-rs, composition in which, e.g. in 
dictionaries and esji. in ver.se, tlu-re are rnnny white 
spaces, these representing profit (— 1788). Grose. 
2nd ed.—4. lienee (theatrieal), a good jnirt ; telling 
lines and situations; from ea. 1880. The Bfferee, 
April 15, 1888, ‘ I don't want to rob Mi.s.s Claremont 
of her fat, but her part must be cut down.’ Cf. 
grease. —5. In journalism, a notable piece of exclu¬ 
sive news: from ea. 1890 (S,(9.l).).—G. A lower- 
class nickname for a fat jK-rson (gen. a man) : late 
C. l!»-20. Cf. fatty. 

fat, adj. Kieh ; esfi. with cuU: late C. 17- 
early 19 c. ex C. 16 .S.E.—2. Hence, m C. 19-20, 
ahundant, jirofitable, very large. I'.g. profits, in- 
eonn*. takiim^. Ak'>o ironical, a fat lot, not much ; 
from ea. I860. H., drd I'd.—3. Good : Australian 

( - 1890) : coll, 'idle revival of a C. 17 S.P. usage. 

fat, bit of. Something profitable : see fat, n., 3, 
4 ; C. 19-20.—2. Coition with a stout female : low : 
from ea. 1850 ; ob. 

fat, cut it. See cut it fat.—fat, cut up. See cut up. 
fat as a hen in the forehead or as a hen’s forehead. 

V«'ry thin : meagre : eoll. ; the former, from ca. 
1600. is in Cotgrave and Swift, but rare after 1820, 
when the latter, now ob., > gen. (Apja-rson.) 

fat-arsed. Broad-bottoim'd : C. 19-20 eoll. Cf. 
harge-, broad-, and heary-ar.sed, the third in Uiehard 
Baxti'r's Shove to Heavy Aiscd Chnstians, i.e. slow, 
dull ones. 

fat burnt itself out of the fire, the. (And m other 
teii'^es.) Thf trouble bk-w over : lower elasse.s' eoll. 
(— 1909). Ware, ‘Antithesis of “All the fat's in 
the fire 

fat-cake. ‘ A ridiculous name sometimes ajiplied 
to Eucalyptus lcHro.rylon ' : Australian s. or eoll. 

1898); ob. Morris cile.s Alaiden'.s xVah’te 

Plants. 

fat cock. A stout elderly man : jocular : from 
ca. 1850; ob. A ‘ double-suL-kerq.v. 

*fat cull. See fat, adj., 1. In B.E. and Grose, 
fat-face. A term of derision or abu.se : eoll. ; 
1741, Kiehardson. (O.E.D.) 

fat-fancier or -monger. A man t hat sjx;eialises in 
fat women ; low : the former, C. 19-20 ; the latter, 
C. 19. 

fat flab. A slice from the fat part of mutton- 
brea.st : Wineh*'ster (''ollege ; fnmi ea. I860 ; ob. 

fat or full-guts. A fat man or w oman : low^ eoll. : 
late C. 16-20, C. 19 rosj). Shakesjware, ‘ Peace, ye 
fat guts, lie down ' (O.E.D.), 

fat-head. A fool: from ca. 1840 : coll. (Aa a 
surname, C. 13.) 
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fat-headed, -pated, -skulled, -brained, -thoughted, 
-Witted. Dull; slow; stupid. All coll.: rcsp. 
C. 18-20; C. 18-19; C. 18-19; C. 15); C. 19; 
C. 1(5-19, but soon S.E. Shakcsptiarc has/u/, slow- 
witted . 

fat is in the fire, (all) the. It has failed ; (C. 19-20 
only) that’s done it, it's all ii.p. : coll.: tho first 
sense from ca. 1000 (. . . in the fire, C. 16 ; cast 
all the gruel in the. fire, Chaucer), as in Dekker ; the 
8(‘cond and third in Ifenrv Janu's, (J. Ik Shaw. 
App(Tson,—-Cf. and then the band played! and 
good night ! 

fat Jack of the bone-house. A very fat man: 
coll. ; ca. 1850-1910. 

fat lot, a. Always in ac'tuul or virtual negative, 
which = nothing ; very little: coll.: 1899, 
CutclifTe Hyne, ‘ 8hows wliat a fat lot of inlluetu't' 

. . . Congo has got ’ (C.E.l). Sup.); now verging on 
S.E. 

fat one or un. A particularly rank breaking of 
wind ; a ‘ roarer ' (Swift) : low : C. 19-20, ob. 

fate. One's fiance or fiancee : late C. 19-20; 
jocular coll. 

*fater, fator, faytor. In C. 17, a member of the 
Second Rank of the Canting (Jrew : in C. 18-<*arly 
19, a fortune-teller : both c. In C. 1 (i-early 17 S.E., 
a cheat or impostor. Rrob. ex Anglo-Fr. faitoiir. 
See Grose, 1*. 

•father. A ‘ fence ' or reeiM ver of stolen pro]>crty : 
c. : niid-Ch 19-20; ob. H., 1st ed. Rrob. sug¬ 
gested by uncle, a pawnbroker. Cf father's brother. 
—2. A master shipwright : nautical : C. 19. 
Bowen.—An admiral commanding a squadron : 
naval : C. 20. Ibid. 

father !, goto. Go to hell ! : e.[). : lateC. 19 20 ; 
virtually t. Ex a music-hall song (‘ father’ b<*ing 
dead). Rrob. suggested by go farther and ask father. 

father of a —— the. A sevtu-e ; esp. fatlur of a 
hiding (or licking), a very seven' thrashing : coll. : 
from ca. 185)0. C’t. ‘ For threi* fardins I would take 
it from ye an' give ye the father an' mother ol a 
good soun' blaiehin' ’ in Seumas MaeManus, The 
Leadin' Load to Donegal, 1895 (E.Ikl)., Suj).). 
Father Derby’s or Darby’s bands. See darbies, 
father-m-law. A step-fathi'r .- mid-(h 10-20 : 
S.E. until (’. 19, then cataehrestie and dial. 
(O.E.D.) 

fatherhood. The having a certain, or the one, 
father; cataehrestie: 184(5. O.E.l). 

fatherly. ‘A talk from a master (not neces¬ 
sarily a reprimand) ’ : Bootham School : C. 20. 
Anon., Diet, of Bootharn Slang, 1925. 

father’s brother. A pawnbroker : jocular: from 
ca. 18.')0. OL father. 

fati-gu'ed. A jocular pronunciation of fatigued ; 
fati-gu'e is less gen. C. 20. Gee. fattygew{ed). 
Rerhaps orig. derisive of dial, pronunciation : see, 
e.g., the E.l).l). 

fatness. Wealth: s. ;> coll.: C. 19; in C. 20, 
ob.—-very oh. 

fatted for the slaughter, being. A military c.p. 
of 191(>-18 applied to men training hard during a 
so-called ‘ rest’. F. &Gibbon.s. OL fattening . . . 

•fator. Sec fater. 

fatten-up. To WTite a telling part : theatrical : 
from ca. 1875. See fat, n., 4. 

fattening for the slaughter. A ‘ re.st i.c. a period 
out of the lino : jocular military : 1917 ; ob. 

B. & R. 

fatty. A jocular epithet, endi'amumt, or nick¬ 
name for a fat nerson : coll.; C. 19 - 20. 


fattygew(ed). See fati-gued. 

fat(t)ymus, fat(t)ynia. A fat man, woman resp. ; 
facetious or endearing: ca. 18(50-1900. Too 
artificial to last. 

Faugh-a-Ballagh Boys. The 87(h Foot, in late 
C. 19-20 the lioyal Irish Fusiliers : rnilitar}' : from 
1811. Ex Fag an Bcalac, Clear th(' Way, the ri'gi- 
mental march. Also Algiers and Old Fogs. (Ik & 
Gibbons.) 

*faulk(e)ner. (Cf. (ho s/X'lling of fasl{e)ner.) 
One that decoys others into dicing or card-})Iaviiig ; 
nksoa juggler ; late C. 17-18 c. JkE. Rerhajis ex 
falconer, via f fawkener. 

fault, at. At a loss: orig. (18,‘1.4), hunting s. ; 
coll, by 1850,S.E. by 1870. (O.E.D.) -2. In fault ; 

sol. : from ca. 1870. 

faults. An ineorrcid pi., as in ‘ When' this hap¬ 
pens, it IS their own faults,’ 17118, O.E.D. 

•fauney. Sei' fawney. 

favour. ‘ To deal gently with ; to ease, save, 
spare’: C. 1(5-20, S.E. tdl (ui. 1790, then coll, 
and dial. (S.O.D.)—2. ‘To rcstiiible in faei' or 
features ’ : orig. ((*arly C. 17), S.E. ; since ca. 1820 
coll, and dial. (0.1kD.) 

favourite vice. One's usual strong drink : elut 
or man-to-man's : ca. 1880-15)15. The Daily Seics 
Get. (), 1885, ‘ When th(' bottles and the eigar eas« 
are to the fore, (*veu a bishop may ernpun' ol vou, 
with a jovial smile of born eompanionship, \V liat 
is your favourite vice ? ' (Ware). i{<*piac<'d by 
poison. 

*fawii{e)y, occ. fom(e)y, rarely faun(e)y. A ring 
(hence fawnxed, adj., nngi'd) ; nng-diojtping (see 
fawney-dropping) : the former low, the latter e. . 
late 0. 18 15). Rarker, 1781, -2. Also, tliongh 
ran', a ‘ nng-drojiper' . late C. iK-i'iirly I5) e. 
RarkiT, 1781. Ex sen.se 1 is I’.S. frhoney, illicit, 
sham, .spurious, counterfeit : faTniliariscd in Eng¬ 
land ea. ID.'IO. ]*rol). farniey derives ex Iri.sh 
fdinne, a ring. 

•fawney, go on the. To Jiraetise/a/r/iey dropping, 
q.v. : late (k 18-19 e. 

•fawney-bouncing. Selling rings for a suj)po.sed 
wag(‘r : c. ; imd-(k 19 20 ; oh. Six* esj), 11., Ist ed. 
A Jainiey-bouncer is oru* who does this. 

•fawney-dropper. A ringdroiqu'r : see lU'Xt 
entry. 0. 19 e. i'\'. money-drop pi r. 

♦fawney-dropping or -rig (or -rigging : d\o 
747 '). C. : 0. 19, lat<‘ C. 18-19 resp, Gros(', 2nd 
ed., ‘A fellow drojiH a ring, double gilt, which he 
picks up befoH' the party meant to he cheated, and 
to whom lie dispo.ses of it for less than its supposed, 
and ten times mori; than its real, value. S^e 
fawney. 

♦fawn(e)y-fam’d or -fammed ; fawnied. ‘ Hav¬ 
ing one or more rings on tlie linger ', \'hux : e. ; ea. 
1810 (50. 

•fawn(e)y man. A jK'dlar of bogus jewOIerv: 
tramps’c, : C. 20. Eraiik dennings, 19;{2. 

•fawney-rig. See fawney-dropping. -fawny. See 
fawney. 

fay apjicars in 0. 14 19 coll, verging on S.E. 
expletives, f form of faith.—2. See (juotation at 
Noras ; 't meaning. 

faynights. A late C. 19- 20 variant of fainits 
q.v. ill fains / Coliinsoii. 

♦faytor. See fater. 

fazz. Grease: Post Office telegraph-messengers’ 
(esj). m London) ; from before 19,‘{5. 

•feager (pro^irly feaguer) of loges. A D'ggai 

with forgixi papers ; C. 17 c. Row lands. Cf. : 
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fea^e. To ‘ gin^pr up oRp. a horHo (^cn. l>y 
cnlivciiin/^ Init ugly ‘ fuiidariKuital ’ moans); lato 
C. JH early 19: low. CJrose, Ist ed. Kx kS.K. 
senscH : heat; overcome, csp. liy trickery : tliem- 
HelvM*H ex (ier. /rr/rn. VVhene*; fake, q.v. : a form 
anfieif)ated by C. 17 variant/ea/c, to lliraKh. 

*feapuer. feager. 

ffeak. The fundament: low : early C. 19. Lex. 
lial. JV'rhafts ex frague. 

feaker. vSee faker. 

fear. To : since ca. 1870, coll. ; earlier, 

S.M. Also common in dial. : C. 19-110. 

fear, for. Short for for fe.ar that or le.st : coll,: 
fiom ea. 1 S4(). 

fear !, never. No danger, or risk, of that ! : 
coll. : ? (‘arln'.st in Biilwer Lytton, 1898 (O.E.l).). 

('f. don't you ftar /, fj.v. 

fear!,no. (lertamly not ! Coll.: from ca. 1880. 

('f. vrvrr J<ar. 

’feard. Se(> afeard. 

fearful, fearfully. Adj., adv. : a coll, intensiv*' 

(cf. aujul. ternfdr) ; from ca. ISSO. Karia-r in dial. 

I>. Maekail, (ircrn'iy Slutt. l!tl*o, ‘ 1 say. \ou're 
lookirm mo>t foarfiillv lif.' 

fearful frights. ' Kick", in the most humiliating 
quarters : lou('r elasse.s' : c‘a. 1890-1914. Ware. 

fearnought. ‘ A dnrdv to kee[) ufi the Hpirits. 
iSSO , S ( ).l). ; oh. 

fearsome, 'j’lmid : sol. mIk'H not dial. : from ca. 
18*10. 

feastingS even. Tneorreel for FasO us K{v)cn ; 
Scottish and Nnrtliein. O.K.l) 

feat. An evelusivc jm-ee o| neu s • journalistic: 
adopt 0 ( 1 , in the early 1990's. from U.S.A. Abhr. 
(fijuanl) feature. 

feather. Th«> femah' jmbic hair : either »‘oll. or 
cu[)h(‘misli(': (’, 18-1*9. Prior, Mo(»re. Peihajis 

ex S.C. frot/or, (of a cock) to tn ad.- L*. ‘'I’he \\av<‘ 
made by a submarine’s p< rise(ipe ’ : naval coll. : 
lltlti. iiowen.- 9, A bed : IramjKs' e. : ('. 20. 

W. 11. l)a\ies in 77/r \nr AVu/omnn. March 18, 
1‘9]S. Abbr. and tlip. the same; rhyming 

s ■ late I'.i 2<t (Philip Allingham, Cheapjack, 
1994 ) ()n /!}). 

feather and hip. 8ce feather, .9. 
feather, high or low in the. With one’s oar uell or 
badh held hile out of the water; sporting: from 
ea. J870. Aminov Lang, Ballad of the Boat Race, 
1878. Kx the S.K ft other an oar. 

feather, in (full). Lich : coll.: from ca. 1800. 

H., 2nd ed, ; Mrs. Ih'iiry \Vo()d, 1871, ‘ Clanwnring, 
in feather as to cash . . was the gayest of the 
gay.’—'2. In full dress ; loll. : from ca. 1805. 11., 

otiied.—9. Elated; from ea. 1870. Favhvr in high 
feather: ca. 181,') 70. Afoore, 1819, ‘ The Hwells in 
high feather '. 

feather, Jack with the. (Variant, a plume of 
feathers.) A trilling |M'r.son : coll. : late C. 1()“17. 

feather, ride a. 'i'o la* a jo( key weighing less than 
84 11). : (;a. 1810-1900 ; sporting coll. 

feather, show the white. 'J'o show onoRelf a 
coward ; ong. (— 18-12) coll, ; S.E. by ca. 1895. A 
(‘roHH-hred game-cock ban a while feather in the 
tail. 

feather-bed and pillows. A fat oman : low .* 
ca. 1850-1910. Ex feather, q.v., and pillow, a largo 
breast. 

feather-bed lane. A rough road or lane : coll.: 
late C. 17-20 ; oh. ILE. ; Grose, Ist ed, 
feather-bed soldier. A persist('nt, ex|>crt whore¬ 
monger; C. 19; coll. C(. carpet knight. 
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feather-driver. A quill-driver, a clerk: coll.; 
late G. IG-17. Literary s. 
feather in one’s mouth, having for with) a. 

‘Capable of showing temper, hut holding it m ’ : 
nautical; late C. 19-20 ; oh. K.x that foam at a 
ship s cut -water ‘ wdiich shows there either has been, 
or will h(‘, dirty weather ’ (Ware). 

feather one’s nest, do enrich oneself with 
perqui.site.s, licit and/or illicit ; to amass money; 
C. 10-20; eoll. till ea. 18.90, then S.E. Greene, 
Vanbrugh, G. Eliot. 

feather to fly with, not a. ‘ Plncki d '; univer- 
siti<-s'; late C. 19-20; ob. Ware. 

’•‘feathers. Money : v< alth : e. or low ; ca. 
1855 1905. ‘ Gm-ange Anglicus.’—2. (thefeathers.) 

Jic(l ; irorn ea. ISSO ; very ob. 

feature, n. and V., in nev‘'j)af)ers and films, is a. 
(>, by P>25, eiricmatic coll.) if simply == cither a 
part, or to present (prominently). U.S. (ea. 1897), 
aiiLdieised ca. 1905. (O.E.G. Suj).) 

features. A .satirical term of address : ca. 1900- 
14. Warm t'f.facf and face-ache. 

feaze. To harm ; to trouble : Canaflian : C. 20. 
PN' Engl]"}! dial. 

Feb. f'chniary : coll.: C, 20. Ex llie abbr. 
d'hc only other mon'lis tlius treated (so far!) are 
.lanuary, as Jan, and. rart'ly, August, a- Aug (org), 
*feck. To discoviT a safe method of robbery or 
cheating; C. If) c. I)unc(»mbe, 1848. Ironically 
(‘X ftrkltss or, more prob., a corrujition frnk = 
fake, q.v. 

fed to the back teeth. An intensive variant, 
dating from ea 1(*P*, of the next. Occ.fcd up . . . 
oT fed to the ind< (Manchon.) 

fed-up. Lored : di.sgusted ; (with) tired of: 
ong. military, pos>ibly (‘X the Boers (witru'ss Pett- 
man) ; from ea. Is99. G. W. St covens (d. IflOO), 
‘ We'n* all getting pnuty wi 11 fed-up with this place 
by now,' Cf. P'r. > n avoir soupi. W. In the G.W., 
a military e.p. van, fnl-np, f**ktJ up, and far from 
honu. 

feed. A meal ; an exeel lent meal; coll.: laith 
from ea. 1SP5. Ex t he stables. Buiwer Lytton, in 
Faul (Jifford, ‘ lie gave them plenty of fei'ds.'—2. 
Same as, and ex. fnder, 9 : theatrical : from mid- 
1920 s. J. B. Prie.'^tlev uses it in 1*929 ((O.PLD. 
Sup ). 

feed, V. To take food ; IM.PP-C. 20 , Of 
animals, S.Pl. ; of [M-r.^ons, eoll. since ca. 1850.— 
2, In football, to hack, v.i. and t. ; from (‘a. 1880; 
coll. -. in ('. 20, j. • S.E. Ex rounders.—9. In 
the theatre, to .supply (tlu' jirincijial cometlian) with 
cues; from ca. 18*90.—f. In the univer.>itie.s, to 
* cram ' : C\ 18-19.—5. To bore or disgust : from 
ca. 1910. Cf. fed-up, its pro!), origin. 

feed, at. At meal ; eating : eoll. : from ca. 1880, 
The Xatioiial Observer, 18*90, vol. ‘Statesmen at 
feed '. The C. 20 jirefers at one's feed. 

feed, be off one's. To have no appetite : from 
ca. 1890; s. 2* eoll, ca. 1870. Michael Seott ; 
Eeade, ‘No, doctor; I’m off my feed for once,’ 
1879. Variant with oats. 

feed a part. (Theatrical.) To fill it out wnth 
small s}MM‘chcs or iiu iibuits (— 1892): ob. (O.E.D.) 

iced the fishes. To 1)C‘ sca-sick ; coll. (— 1884E— 
2. Hcncc, though rarely, to be drowntal : from oa. 
1890. 

feed the press. To send ‘ copy ’ to the composi¬ 
tors slip by slip : journalistic (— 1891) ; ob. 

Feeder, the. A G.W.R. express goods-train con- 
nectuig ‘ several important serviet's ’ carry ing pro- 
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visions t o London : railwaymon’s ; from ca. 1919, 
The Daily Tdeyraph, Aug. 15, 19515. Cf. the Dacca, 
q.v. 

*feeder. In c., a silver spoon ; any sjxmn : late 
C. 18-20; ob, Grose, 2nd ed. Hence feeder- 
prigger, a spoon-thief ('■ Jon Jlce2. In univer¬ 
sity s., n ‘ eoa(‘h ' : mid C. lH-t‘arly 19- Gold¬ 
smith: ‘Mr. Thornhill enmo with . . , his chap¬ 
lain and fe('der,’ ITOb.— 5. ‘ Actor or ac'tn^ss whose 
part simply feeds that of a more important 
comedian’: theatrical coll. : 1800; oh. \Van\ 
feeding. Tiresome ; boring ; disgu.sting : from 
ca. 1910. Ex/ced, v., 5; ci. fed-up, q.v. 

*feeding-birk. A cookshop : c. ; laU' C. 19-20. 
Wan', ‘ ■■■ Birk ” being possibly a eornipthm of 
“ barrack 

feeding-bottle. A woman's paps: low e()ll. 
C. 19 -20 ; ob. 

*feek. See feke. 

feel. To tak(' liberties witli (one of the opf»osile 
sex): low’coll.: C. 18-20.—2. \M., with inlinitivi', 
to feel, imagine, that one does : low coll. (— 1850) ; 
oh. (O.L.D.) Cf./^e////o, q.v. 

feel cheap. See cheap, feel, 
feel like. To have an inclination fora thing or— 
esp. in form/re/ like doing —to do sonu'tliing : from 
ca 1870, orig, (~ 18.55), IbS. : coll. A 1955—1 
tradi'-slogan ran: 'A. 1 feel like a Cmmiess.— 

B. I jolly well wish you wer<‘ ! ' 

feel like a boiled (or chewed) rag, orlike nothing on 
earth. See resp., boiled rag and nothing on earth, 
feel one’s oats. See oats, feel one's, 
feel one's own man. To h-el (quite) on* ^eif. i.e. 
ht nr normal : eoll. ; from ea. T.Uu. Ci'cil Lileh- 
liidd in Jla/lles. 

feel the collar. To perspire w hde walking: 

stable coll. (— 1!M)9), 

feel the draught. To be Ltra\el\ ineonv('m<‘nc<‘d ; 
es]>., to be hard put to it ImaneialU : 1925 J).E.l). 
Sup.). 

feel the shrimps. Sre can’t you feel the shrimps ? 
feele. A girl; a daughter; loosely, a child (H., 
Ist (m 1.). In [)1., oec. ^ ■ mother and daughter. 
Low’ Cockney: from ea. 184<h Ex It. ////lu, via 
Lingua Friinea. In Parlyaree, often fechtr (Seago, 
1955). Cf. dona{h), q.v. 

feeler. A ti'nlative ((ne>tiori, comment, ordeviee : 
from ca. 1850 ; coll, till ea. 1890, tlien S.E. Tail .s 
Magazine, Sej)t., J84J, ‘The I'mus is •[»utling mit 
feeler.s on the corn-law qu'-stion.’—2. The hand : e. 
(— 1877); ob. ili'. fatnhlr. 
feelier. See feele. 

feet ?, how’s your poor. A C.p. rampant in 18(52, 
nearly t in 1890. 

feet, ofFiCer of. An infantry ollleer; military: 
ca. 1750-1850. (irosi', 1st ed. Ci. foni-Hloggcr, q.v. 

feet-casements. Boot.s ; shoes : low : from ca. 
]S10; oil. b'>' 1920. trotler-cases. 

feet for children’s stockings, make. T(y beg(‘f 
children: low coll.: inid-C. 18-earlv 19. (^ro.se, 

l.st ed. 

feet uppermost, lie. To receive a man sexually ; 
low coll.: (' 19 20 ; ob. Ci. have a (/ood look round. 

fegary, hgary ; flagary. A w him ; a prank : 
coll.; ea. iOOO J850. (V'vary corrupted. 

*fegS. A late C. Ki-lS, now dial., expletive; 
failli (li,storied ; ef.//y. 

*femt. A jiawnbroker: c. : ca. 1850-70. 

? punning S.E./f//d and c. frnce. 

*feke. Methylated Hfarit.'^; e. (— 1952). Seethe 
next entry. Also Jhdith (and finish-drinker). 


*feke-drinker. A drinker of metliylated wpirits in 
either water or beer: c. : from ea. 1920. His life 
‘ is a sliort one, and most oi it he passivs in prison in 
a terrible reaction T. B. G. Mackcnzii' in 77ie h ort- 
nightly Reriew, March, 1952. ITi'sumably feke - 
fake, faked. 

Felix. A man that stands anothi'r a drink : mili- 
tarv : late C. 19-20 ; oh. F. & Gihhons. 

fell. Fallen: sol.: C, 19-20, and prob. much 
earlh'r. Itaumann. 

fell a bit on. To act craftily or underhandi'dly : 
tailors' : from ca. 1850 ; oh. Fell, in luilorH’ 
to stitch down (a W'ide I'dge) so that it lies .smooth. 

fell-and-didn’t. A Jicrsonlamt' walking : tailors : 
from ca. 1840. 

fella(h) ; feller. A coll, prommcialion, the 
former somewliat ntfeidi'd and aristocratic, and 
form oi filUnr ■ resp. ('. 20 and from ea. I8((i. 
Esj). young fiUn{h) or ftlhr no lad, jocular 
voeati\e: ('.20. (( b ibl >. Suji.) W'mitia d Hollbv. 

Truth l,s .Vo/ Soht r, IthU, ‘ .Among (he things a Fella 
does, correct grammar is not neees.-anly nu luded 
(1951) -2.800: 

feller m ‘ ludLMn es]). m that of Hk* South Sea^- 
and ot .\ustialia, i-' a laulologie.il pc'rennial -oi ii". 
or little, meaniii::and Jrequeni ii^i'. Thu-, in Ion h. 
Idru'ss. r .'y l.tisl Rah. 19.*?I. we lind ' ” Ib'W 

mu( h \ oil want loiiga I hose leller sjiears iiujuiied 
'J’a\lor ’ ; a black gin delining a j)air of wei) worn 
eoisets a-’ 'that lelltr bell_\ ieg'jin;,'-. ' . .md 'fhe 
1 .Vu.stralian] natives have no ideji of (oiiuting 
.\iiy iiuiiilter abo\e lour tlie^ deseribe a.s ’ big feller 
mob 

fellow. .Asa male jx-r.-on it is S.F. ol .M 1',- 2(' - 

a.s ■ ( hap ’ It i.s eoll (- - 1711). "SoXo nni thnr or ti>od 
fallow nwei v'lui! a fdlow '—2. A .sw-eelia ai! • (ol! : 
lali- C. 19 -20.---5. .locidarlv, C\ 19-2o, ot amin.il-: 
coll. 

fellow, a. One; anybody; iven, m\sLi I : '‘oil.: 
from ea. 1 8()0. Huglie-,, J Mi] . i()E.l>) lu<'.20, 

esp. })ost-\\'a,r, oee. used ot lhem.-^elV"S b\ woiild n<- 
nianm.'h girks. 

fellow, old. A familiar. g(Mi. aifect loiiati term uf 
add res.-. : I'oll. ; ('. 19 Jo -2 hi ,soiii'‘ hnuii'h 

schools It r a fornuT member of ihe Mchni il ( Isl-li, 
ob. (O.E.D.) 

fellow-commoner. .An mqity bottle Cam- 

bralge (— 178.5); ob. tiy 1900. (»ros< , Ist 'd. 
Tlu' Oxford t»'nn m ha gentleman romm'oor ('on 
trust empty hotto . q.v. 

fellow-feeling. A (Ciling: rlnnung s. ; late 
C. 19 20. 15 \\ 

♦felon. I'eloTiy : e. ; 18. A X< ir ('anting 

Diet., 1725; Grose. 'I'he term bad e.xi.Oi d in this 
sen.se in (’. j 1. See also dOSe, 1- 

felonious. Tluesisb : (somewli.at low) <oll.: 

mid (’. 18 20. 

feloosh. .Money: eoll. among soldier-^ witli >^er- 
vu e v\iiere .Arabic is sjxjken ; Jtb Oiri'ct vx 
Arable. 

felt. .A hat mad(‘ of felted wool: m>!I. until ea. 
1(500, (fieri S.E. itekker; Monerietl, JS25, ‘ fioii’t 
nihfiie the felt, diOTv ’ (('aiition ; jK-rhajis aiways 
S.E., even when, as oee. in C. 17, nserl of any hat 
wliat.soever.) 

♦fern. Se<* fam, n. 

female, a woman, lias long been jx-jorativc; in 
C. 20 it ha.s a coll. hue. 

feme. In Cb l(5-^;arly 17 a coll., jocular in this 
8urvu\’al of Anglo-Fr. l<*gal usage, for a woman, 
(S.O.H.) 
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*ten, A harlot; onp, a vory lf»w ono : late C. 17- 
early 11). -Unu'.o, 2, a procurcKH : (J. IH^-early 11). 
Both are c. ; li.K., (Irose, IhI ud. l*r<ih. ex f fr//, 
mud, filtli.- d. A ‘ i'etice ’ (hco n., 1); c. : lale 
CJ- 17-18. IJ.K. {riot ii\ fen). 

f^n ! Atieiirl> (— 1 Sir)) vuriatil of or alleriialivt; 
to/-on.s, rj.v. ; < sj) al iriarhIeH. (d’. ai^o /)«, and 
jiii'jit that or you, Witielirst(>r Colle;i;e and (!hn,^t'H 
l(os[)ital resj). Ah a ^'cn. tj-rrn of prot* si or warniiijj; 

It liaH the t variant ft n lire hnnhfr ! (- 1877). 
.\(»te F. cV II. al JtiiiiK J> n, fin, and /i/ijy ; and, 
lien-, nee fains I I’eihiije' ex J» niL 
feu-nightingale. A troj.'; <nr. a tf)a<l : eoll. : 

from <a. ISIKJ; oh. 11.. .'hd < d. (.’j. ('amhrntyt- 
shtn’ Tiiijhinifinlt, (| .v. 

•fence. A [mn ha ^er or reeoivrr. aiel 'or a .ston'r 
of stolen j^oods ; late (1. 17 earl\ !!♦ ( . ; then low ; 
then, in 2<l, IIK r’e:ivinyl\ f.'rn. F. F , l)\ehe, 

(Jio-i‘, liieki-n.-i. ( 1. luUyJtiKii and fntlitr. idjr 
vt \ moloijy. e th*' V.. 1. A pl/ne u h* re f-lolt n 
y'oods aie iri.i\<'d jaiia iia.^cd, and oi stood: 
li'Min ea. AlwaN^- e. (1. dolly '<hop, ft'tit i ti'j- 

n lit 

•fruce, \ 1. 1' j'uri loiM- or iMim, and or 

HfoM, stolen t.'ood.H ; » ( ltj|U, I [ow J.ui'Is, 

Mo’tiii Mn/f, Ail .1 \ t 'Jo sprnd (iiioiieN ) : 

la t !■ 1 IT I ^ ( . ( ol. -. 1 (»7n , B F I '»ot h n and 

V., I, d'n\r <\ 8,F !‘h ' dtjt IK •, winh j-n‘'t, 

V., 2. 1" [M'oli. a d'’lidri,ii» d<ii\alion Irotn v., 
J. d. '1 O 11 ; I ( Ft.Old..1; 

fence, over the. (O! a p. r oo^ un.i-hannd. 

.s.andaloa«. , \,!v inii»'a'oj.,i !.!'• . \ea 

Zt.iian<ler‘ toll, ^.iriaiion dair r lo jO) oi .8.F 
Ik inonl tlo j! to ( \ io. al nilf % lor < ri< kr! . 

leucp. Sit up'Onthe m//..o..' 'a ; 'lo 

he nt ut f.d, u .n! io/ 1 o < uhowno; orij. jorliti-ai 
s.. * X ( .> I 1 ^;io,, i-^t d < a J 87<' . in < . 2o, 

fence-shop. A ^hop ulnn ’ol<n pr.-jn ny i> 

fid !■ 'a I 1 ill 1 1 oin I a i T ^o >di (i 1 '.ii r 
•fencei. \tMtnp, l'* n vmI) i ,t u« l;nin_'l* nu • .I.- 
in o’' '• M n i! i!ii rani 1 h.iu her \i.n t . » ; 

l!i Jo. J \ o 1 cr o| nol( 0 i’ood-. : < lou 
tioin (.1 oh 11 F A ho!-t that run.s 

wt 1! iH.ii til'' harrit r . tin tnrl i r.iJ.'h Man- 

( llOll . 

fences, crash one's. N e crash one's fences, t't. 

rii.J. 0/0 J' ti> ■ 

•fencing. rie ' proh >>loi! (d f)!!!’!!!.!"!!!!: "r 

Ktoritjj -'loFn „'ofHh . onj (i a. JnTjO;. . in I . Jn. 

lo\N . 

*feucing-cnb, f. !'• -•>. -ken, late r. 17 ^ ailx in. 

A place uIkIc .-tolin }iiop'rt\ i- pnith.i-ed or 
iilddf n ; c. Till tolMHI. -Uli'.'vWfi t ii ; the latter, 

IFF. 

''fencing-cully. .V iiroher or reiciver of stt)h n 
gooiFs: mid. i 7 < ai i\ I'.t. (’oIv.h; IFF.; Dailey; 
(Jrosc, 2n(l ed. Sci feiice, n., 1. 

•fend oflf. do t.ike : N» u Zealand e. (— I'.):i2). 
I.e. lend a tinny olf tioni another, i.e. loronesell. 

Fenian, a. T)iree|»<Muc-uorth of In-nh win.skey 
and (old water: tavern^’ : either troin 1S(>7, when 
the i''enian.s Allen, Larkin and O'Bnen (* the Mun- 
< lu’Hter .Maityr.s') were haiiycd lor the murder of 
Foiiee Seryeant Brett ; or from 1882, when thr«‘e 
iMmian.s were hanyed—and therelore grew eold—for 
tlie rnurihT of ('uvc ndiHii and Biirkt' in the Bho'nix 
Bark, Dublin. Al.-^o t/ino cold Jmls: wlneh like- 
wi.Hi' wa.s oh. hy IdHt, | hy l!(2tk \\ are. 

teoflfer, feoff 0(11 )r. lnvvru'c\\\ ivrfiojjfc : C. 15- 
carly 17. O.F.D. 


fer. Far. A hoI., only in pronunciation.—2. 
For ; (J. 18- 20. Cl. hr for to. 

ferdegew. A C. ih (? later) hoI. : farthingale. 
(O.F.D.) 

fere. See exes to fere. 

Ferguson, you can’t lodge here(, Mr.). A London 

c.p., ca. 1845-.00. (Fx the ddlicuhiuH expern-nced, 
in 1845, hy a drunk, not a (irimken, Secitsman named 
Fergii.Moii, in getting iodying^.) Jii demal or in 
den.sion. 

Feringhee. A foreiyner: Anylo Indian : from 
ea. 1050. From ea. J880, coiii^ mptnoun. Kx the 
(L 10-20 (.tncrital, enp. tlui B( i>irin and Arabic, 
lienee also the Hindi adajitation ol Frank, the -ee 
n*f>resenting the ethnic sullix -i. (\V.) 

ferk ! ; ferking. See fork I, furking.-—2. A 
variant of the \\ inche.ster juk, (j.v. (11. G. K. 

W'reiK h.) 

•fermie). A hoh-: C. 17-18: C. la kker, 
(irosf. hst ed.'—2. (R<. a cave, a pri on. Fx Fr. 

ft rntt I. 

•fermedy or fermerly beggars. All hcyyar- that 
la( k .nliam sovo'^ : e. : kdi ('. 17-18. IFF. JTob. 
ev Fr. ft I no , closed, -lint. 

feman bag. A .sm.dl ■ ditty hag fur tidmi’en and 

such tiitles. nautiial; F. 10. liowen, (liiyin 
(d»-.enre ; <juite irrationalls. J su-jMci a ( oiine.xion 
with BirnatiihiKo: ef, the + S F. Fcrnanhuclc, (of) 
Bra/.d. 

Femleave.S. New Zealanders ; i -je X.Z. soldiers : 
military coll.: 101,7. 1'. A tiilihoiis. Fx the 

hailye of the .N.Z. .-oldieis 
•ferret. A dimmny tradesm<in, (*sp, on ‘young 
I'mlirills': c ; Jaie |7-i'arly J!t c. iklL—2. 
V'v h'nee, a paw’dfiuk'i . c. : (’. IS , ar]\ 10. A 

Am/' ( ruitiny Ih F. 1725. -5. A harye tluef: late 
('. 10 20 < . F. A 1! 

•ferret, v.t. do ela at : {.; kite (’. 17-n'iil-19. 

BF . t.roM, 1-0 e.i I’A tile ulea oi shaipuess. 

Cl n.. 1. 

ferreting, (liomtiu mak anyle) tlie act of land ; 

• x till re ili'id ol hnntiny rats and lahhits with a 
lerii l <10 -20 ; oh, 

ferricadouzer. Akno. kdow n blow . ong. pnyi- 
li IK (- 1851); oh MaHiew. F\ It./o/f r///h 
to fell. -• (/(o.vo. l,;u k. pl'oh. via l.i.OLUa Ftatc .i 
femipiSi ap[iears 111 ('. 17 10 evelam.U loii^ . Irom 
( a. 18‘iit. di.il. ei hoii. 

fess. d’n (ordiss; ,o\ii np ■ roll : C. 10-20. 
.Mor« yell in L.S. than m kkeJ.ind. 

fess, adj. Frond: s( )i(i')li>e\; (;. lio-jij; oh. 
festive. ‘ Loud ; fast ; a kind ol y'eneral utility 
woid , IF A IF; Ml. J8T(i-101o. (f •—2. (Of a 
new hov) ‘who h.i- not ii nut k's duty to hia 
Miperioi.s and .seim is . A. 11. i'od : t'harterhouse 
(- lOUO) Li net J, chei kiness. ('f./fXa, adj. 

fetch. A.sVKce.ss: eoll.: (‘ 10. -2. A likeness— 

c\ tile S.F siiMc, an a})parition---as in ‘ tlie veiy 
fetch ol him ; coll, : from ea. 1850. (.A.s -- a 

tni k or straiagi m, 8.K.) 

fetch, V. (.Ls - to attract greatly. S F. tlionyl; 
not diynitiiai.)—2. 'To deal (a blow ), make (a stroke 
or other movenumt) : M.K.-C. 2t> ; IS E. till C. 10, 
tlum (oil.--IF To obtain a summons against (a 
jHTson) : eoll.; from ea. 1840, C(. fttrii lo/c of.~- 

4. 'I'o go to (a ('('rtain prison), e.y./(k:/j Ft ntonctllc : 
e. : CF 20. ‘Stuart Wood F/tadcs of the Fnson 
Jloiific, 1052. Also, more gen., to attain to, get 
necesH to: eoll. : from ea. 1875. Fov farm, 2 , L. 
Ingram, Stir, 1055, ‘A few tried to “ feteii " ik' 
AsUum l>y feigning imsanity.’ F\ the briine in 
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nautical j. : to arrive at.— 5. (Of a pump) to empty 
the bilge : Conway cadets’ coll, : from ca. IHbO. 
John Mascliekl, The Conway, 1800. Prob. an abbr. 
o^Jetch the water up. 

fetch a circumbendibus. Make a detour : C. 10 - 

20; ob. 

fetch ... a crack. To strike (a pennon): 
(? km) coll. : 1850. Dickens (E.D.D.). 

fetch a howl. To WC^'P noisily ; cry out : low 
coll.: C. 10-20. {Fetch utter, however, is S.IO. 
as in fetch a groan or a sigh.) 

■"fetch a lagging. To be imfirisoned ; serv(' one's 
term : C. 10-20 c. ; ob. (Pv itself,/Dr/z, to get, is 
.S.E.) 

fetch ... a stinger. To strike (gen. a j)er.son) 
heavily : coll. : from ea. IStiO. 

fetch away. 'Jo fzart ; separate: coll.: from ea. 
1850 ; ob. ‘ A fool and Ills money are soon fetched 
away. J’’. D. 

fetch law of. To bring an action against : coll. 
(-1822). Ob. (O.E.D.) Cf. fetch, 
fetch down. To bring tlown by blow or shot: 
coll.: from ea. 1700,- 2. To force down (jiriees, 
value) : coll. ; from ca. 1840. 

fetch the brewer. 8ee brewer. --fetch the farm. 
See farm. 

fetching. Attractive': from ca. 1880 : coll, until 
ca. 1025, then S.E. not yet literary. 

fetid waistcoat. See waistcoat, 2, 
fettle, in good or proper. Drunk : coll.: ca. 
1875-1020. 

few, a good. A fair number : coll, (and dial.): 
from eu. 1800. (O.E.D.) Of.: 

few, (just) a. Adv., miieh, greatly; dz'cidedly, 
certainly: s. '> coll.: from ea. 1700; ob. 
Dickens, in Bhak House, ‘ Mr. Smallwood Ix'ars the 
concibc t('stimony, a few.' Cf. rathci .', the U.S. 
some, and the Fr. un jwu, which last may b<' the 
source. 

few pence short in the shilling, a. A e p. ‘ si lly '; 

half-witted ; (slightly) mad : C. 20. 
ff for r. See ‘ f for th 2. 

fi. Five : sol. : C, 10-20. Maiiehon. As in 
Jipence. 

fi-fa. Abbr. fieri facias, a legal writ : legal: 
C. 18-20. Cf.fen facias, q.v. 
fi-fi. See fie-fie. 

fl-heath. A thief: back s. (— 185f»). If., Isted. 
By euphonic manipulation. 

fiasco. A fiance ; oec., a fiancee : jocular coll. : 
from ea. 1920. Cf. finance. 

fib. A trifling fal.-^ehood : early C. 17-2() ; a lie : 
(’. 17-20. Coil. J'cihaps e.K f fihlc-faftle (on 

fahh): M’.—2. Altar: eoll.(— 1801); an i.'ajlated 
pre-('. 19 instance occurs in C. 10 (O.E.D,). H. 
Kmg'lry, in Jturenshoe, ‘ “ Oh ' you dreadful fib,” 
said Flora. —A blow : low eoli. or .s. : from ca. 
1814 (O.lvD.j, when bo.xing was at its palmiest. 
E^ liti. V . :i, 4. 

fib. 'I'o ti ll a trivial li(': late C. 17-20. Dryden. 
Prob. ex ill), n., 1, q.v. lienee, 2, to tell a he : in 
C, 18, (liK-lly among children (Johnson), Congrevt', 
1(»94, ‘ 't on hi), you baggage, you do understand, 
and you shall understand.’—2. 'To beat, thra.sb, 
strike : mid C. 17-18 c. ; Head, Coles.—Hence, 4, 
in C. 19 pugilism, v.l. and i., to punch in rapid 
repetition. Southey, 1811 ; 'I'liaikeray (‘My boy; 
hb with your right'), (trigin ob.seurc : but cf. 
posviMy yViD, V., and certairdy/oA, v. 

fibber. A liar, orig. small, soon great or small: 
coll. : from ca. 1720. 


flbbery. The telling of lies ; from ca. 1850 ; ob. * 
coll. ‘ Ducange Anglicus.’ 

fibbing. The telling of lies : coll. ; from ca. 
1740. Ek'lding.—2. In pugilism, C. 19, a rajtid 
pummelling ; a sound beating. Tom Moore, See 

fib, V., 4. 

■"fibbing-gloak. A btuxi'r; c. : ( arly C. 19. 

Van.x. See fib, v., 4. Cloak, a man. 

■"fibbing-match. A Jtrize light : c. : C. 19. 
Vaux. Ex /tVi, V., 4. 

fice or foyse. ‘ A small windy escape backwards, 
more obvious to the no.se than ears ', (Jrosi', 2nd ed.: 
late C. 18-19 ; low coll. Earlier, S.Fk, esf). i\h fist. 

fid. A (]uid of tobaeeo : late (b 18-20 (ob.) : 
nautical. (Iru.se, 2nd ed. (Collinson's fd, a true 
derivative, is ineligible, Ix'ing a mere ]H'rsonal 
‘ neologism E.x fd, an oakum-plug for the vent of 
a gun. 

fiddle. A sharper, oce. as old fddle ■ C. IS-early 
19. Fix fiddle, V., 2, <j.v.—2. A .itchman's or 
policeman’s rattle : low : ea. 1820- 50. Moneneff. 
—2. A sixjK'iu'e {eC fiddler. .2) ; from ea. 1850.—1. 
The female pudend : low • Iroin ea. 1800. (T. 

strum, V. -5. (tiu'-.^ixtecnt h of fl : Stock Ex¬ 
change: from ca. 1820; ob.—ti. A writ toarn.st : 
late F. 17-<'arly 19 c.: H.H. ; (iroM'. Isl ed. Cf. 
face the music -1. A wliip: low: mul-C. 19 2(t 
(ol).). ‘ Ducange .\imlieu'«.'—8. ‘ A jiieet' ot rojK- 

ami a long crooked mol ' for the jacking of oakum : 
jin.-^on e. ( • 1877).- ft. An ('xa-'jM'rating ta'^k or 
job: lower classes’ cull (— l!t2.‘>). Mam lion. E.x 
fiddling job. 

fiddle, V. 'To j)l.iy i1h‘ tiddle : M.F C. 20 : S E. 
till ea. 1820. tlie.i coll.--2. 'I'o clieat : C. 17 20 ; 
S.Fi until ea. ISOO, revived by the umlerwitriil (‘a. 
1810. Ma\bew. • 2. lienee, to make a luing from 
small Job.s done on t hi' sfrt'ct (ef . S.E. sense, to 
tritle) : nud C. lit 20; ob. H.. 1st (d. --J 'I'o 
puneli : puiiihstie ; ea. 18.20-1900.—5. (Jn t'. 19- 
2(t, gen. with adv. about) to j)la\ about ititiniaf< Iv 
witli, to caress familiarly, a woman, v.t. (irith in 
(b lft-20) : 17 20 : coll. In thm sense ' to play 

as on a liddle ' i.s ja-ob. cognate willi ff.ddh. li 
with the bands', which ‘may belong ... to ()ld 
XoiM' fitla, to touch with the tinca-rs\\' -tl To 
<lruu (iMpior) ; e. (— 1899) ( larencf Kook, The 

Hooligan Sights. l^■Ill;lp^ex si iise 2 . 

fiddle, fit as a. ii.\e( llent ; in j/ood health, con¬ 
dition, form : coll ; ti'om (a. 1()10. K'-aumont iV 
F'h teller ; .1. Pavn. Cl. the dial, as fun r/'- a fiddle. 

fiddle, get at tlie. To cheat: low and la- < oiu- 
mereial ; late ('. lit 20. 

fiddle, hang up the. 'fo desi.^t, esp. from an 
enterprise • coll ; from ea. 1870. 

fiddle, have a face as long as a. 'J'u look di anal, 
extremelv depre.^sed ; coll. ; C. 18 20. 

fiddle, have one's face made of a. d'o U* irre¬ 
sistibly atlnutive or eharnung : coll ; from ea. 
1 Oho. Smol]( f t, Si ot t . 

fiddle, play first (ob.) or second fiddle. 'J o o( < ujiy 

an imjioitunt, esj). the most inqjortant, part or to 
have hut a secondary filaee : coll,; from ea. 177(t. 
Itieki'iis, ‘ 'Pom had no idea of playing first liddle in 
any social orchestra,’ J842. 
fiddle, Scotch and Welsh. See those uiljj. 
fiddle, second. An unpletisanl job .- tailors’; ca. 
1870-1915. 

fiddle-back. ‘ A chasuble having a liddle shaped 
l)a< k ’ : coll. ; l:i,1(' Cb P.t-2(t O.Fi.D. (Sup.). 

fiddle-bow. 'Phe pcuiis ; cf. fiddle, m, 4. Ix)W ; 
from ca. 1820 ; ob. 
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fiddle-^e-dee !, fiddle-faddle !, flddlestick(s)! 

Coll. intorjcctioriH of reap. C. 18-20 (oh.), C. 17- 
carly 19, C. 17-20 (oh.). 

flddle-face. A w'i/C5ncd-fa('('d person : dial, and 
coll.: ca. 1850-1900. H., Ist cd. Proh. ex :—2. 

One with a lonj», unhappy hie(! : coll.: late C. 18- 
20; oh. Hcne(i adj. //dd/r /r/red. Of. : 

fiddle-headed. Plain ; ugly : nautical : from ca. 
1810. Ci'. fiddlo-facfy q.v.—2. Krrij)ty-h(‘aflcd : 
coll., lirst (O.K.D.) recorded in ‘ You liddle-beaded 
brut(‘ ! ’ (to a hor.se), VVhyt(*-Mclville, 18.54. 
fiddle-strings, fret oneself to. St c fret . . . 
fiddle when one comes home, hang up one’s. To 

be ruerry or «itty abroad, hut not at home ; coll. : 
C. lit 20. Kx the (!. 18 20 synonymouH l)erhieisin 
haTKj the Jlddlr at the door. 

fiddler. A .sliarjMT or a eheat : low: C. 19 20; 
oh. fiddle, V., 2. -2. A jiri/.e-lighter, c.sp. one 

who jumps about a great deal; jaigilistie; ea. 
JS.'IO I!>10. VaS (iddlf, V'., 4.—.‘i. A .sixp< ne(‘: low 
(- 18511); t hy lh20. H., 1st cd. Proh. (‘X 

fddho s money, q.v. (VVIhuico fddle, sixjx-nce.) - 
4. Also a fartliiug; ca. 18.55-1900. 11., 1859.— 

.5. A eapst.'U) house: nautical (— 1874); very f)h. 
H., .5th cd, P>ccause, on some ocean-going ships, it 
wa,-^ the only j>laee wliere pas.sengf’rs wen* alloued to 
smoke and hecau.se, whih' the sailors worked the 
capstan bars, 'a man soimMimfcs jilayed on the 
tiildle to cheer them at tlanr toil .—fi. (Fiddler.) 
The Prcnch racchorsi', Fille dc I Air ; cf. I’otato 
(or -cr), t he French horse, Pent Eire: hot h. sf>orting : 
lirst dc' ade, ('. 20. W are -7. A ‘wanclcr , a 
constant m hemer or eontn\er : c. : ('.20. Anon., 
Dartmoor jrorn Within, l'.t.'{2. Perhafn ex Jtddf, 
n., 8, intluencevl by v., 2. -8. A trum|)eter; a 
bugler: nuhtuis : late ('. 19-20; oh. F. (lih- 
hois. 

fiddler’s bitch, drunk as a. Extremely tip«y : 
lower-cla-.s I'oll. : mid 19-20. (A. llydiT, Black 

(iirl, lo;?!.) 

fiddler's fare. Meat, drink, and money: coll.; 
ea. 1780 isfat. (irose. L'i. JiddlerF pay. 

Fiddler’s Green. The traditional heaven of 
sadors, esp. ul those who die ashor<* : from ca. 
1S20 : nautical coll. M.irryat, m Snarh ij- Yow : 

‘At Fiddler's (Jreen, ^shere seann'ii tnio, 
When here they ve done their duty. 

The hos\ 1 (d'grog sJiall .still nmew. 

And jiledge t(j love and beauty.’ 

lioweii deline.s it a.s ‘a place of unlimited rum and 

totiaeen . 

fiddler’s money. .\1I small ehange, esp. sixiMTiees: 
coll.: mid (’. IS <-arly 19; .since, dial. In C. 18, 
eaeli couple paid i\d. ' for mu-'iek at coUtitry wakes 
and hops , (Jrose, 1st ed. (d. ; 

fiddler’s pay. ‘ Tiianks ami w ine B.E. : ca. 
IhhO 17.50: eoll. CT. preceding entry. In C. Ki- 
early 17, JiddPr\s vaais, wliieh gen. --- thanks 
(without even tin* wine) : likewisi* eoll. 

^fiddlestick. A spring saw; Si(»tiish r. ; ea. 
1820 1910. F/gan's Clrose.—2. d'he male inemher : 
(\ 19 20, oh.; low. Pi. fiddle how .—.'k A sword: 
late ('. Ki 17 jocular. 8hnkesfK*are.—1. Suh- 
stituti'd for anotner word in jocular deri.sion (hence 
eoll.), as in ‘ “ lie won a patriot's crown,” said 
Henry. “ .X patriot’s liddlesllek,” replied Itill.’ 
{). 19 20. In this last si'iise, oftin (though not in 
0. 20) replaced hy fahllestick's end, q.v. 

fiddlestick, not to care a. To care not a whit: 
coll. ; irom ea. 1800. 


fiddlestick’s end(s). Nothing : late C. 18-f*arly 
19: coll. Grose, 2nd ed. VA. fiddleMick, 4. 

fiddling. A livehhood from odd .street-jobs ; csp. 
the selling of matches in th(! strej'ts (M. flarrison, 
Bprihg in Tartarus, \\y.W))’■ low* eoll. ( -- 18,51). Cf. 
fiddle, V., .I, q.v.—2, In low s. (— 1850), huvirig very 
cheaply and selling at a good yiriee.—Ik In e, esj). 
among gamesters, gambling : niid C. 19-20; oh. 

* Diieange Anglieus.’ 

fidfad, fid-fad. A ‘ fuss-pot ’, an habitual fus.ser ; 
a fiddling tritle ; coll.: from ea. 1750; oh. Gold¬ 
smith, 1754, ‘ The youngest ... is ... an absolute 
fid-fad.’ 

fidge. Fidgeting (habit, action); fidget mess : 
C. 18 -20.—2. A fuss : C. 19. Likewd.se eoll. (when 
not dial.).—,3. A fidgety [wrson ; eoll. or dial. 

(— 1884). 8.0.1). Also in phrase, he in a jid(je, to 

Ik* restle^.s, fidgety. Th(* term derives ex Jidge, to 
fidget. 

fidibUS. A fiajKT spill ; rnltiirefl eoll. ( — 1829); 
oh. Ex (k 17 (h r. students s. O.E.l)., \V. 

♦fidlam- (or fidlum-)ben, late (’. 18-19 ((;ro.se. 1-st 
ed.) ; -cove, (' 19. A general thief : c. PY. fiddle, 
II., 1, and Ft. Peter's son. 

fie-fie, oce, fi-fl. Of improjKT character (yxr- 
Bons) : eoll.; from ea. 181<i—2. Hence, a woman 
of damaged rejnite : ca. 1820-1900.- -Ik Smutty, 
indecent : cultured coll. ; from ca. 1800. ? iH'gun 

by Thackeray, referring to i^aul fie Koek's novels. 

fie-for-shame. The female genitals : fcchoul- 
girls’ ; from ea. 1820. Cf. money. 

field. ‘ To suppfirt, take care of in swimming ’ ; 
Winehester ('ollege : mid-('. 19 20. Wrench. 

Pcrliayis ex fielding at cricket. 

field, crop the. To win ea'sily : horse raeinfi : 
from ea. lS7t) ; oh. (Ooubh pun.) 

Field-Grey. A rk'rman soldier: eoll.: 1914. 
Ex the colour of Ins uniform [jfldgrnu). S<*e esji. 
Wk F. Morri.^'s ('xeiiing iVar novel, Britlarion : 
Khaki or Field (Dey 1929. 

Field-Lane duck. A baked sheep's-head : late 
(’. 18-19. Gro.se, l<t eiL Ikx a low* Londfui 
thoroughfan* U'ading from the bottom of liolliorn 
to (’I'-rkf'Uwell and, for tlu* greater jiart, demolished 
ea. 1870. 

field o! wheat. A stn***! : rhyming s. : late 
Ck 19-20; rai>e. (G. 11. Mf Knight, English 
Words. 1923.) 

field-running. TJie huiMiug of ‘ rickety houses 
rajudly over suburban fields ' : builders' : ea. 1800- 
1910 Wan*. Cf. the ease with which tongue-in- 
eheek harinirians (financiers, they call themselves) 
evafie, and the cynicism with w hich Governments 
alU>w them to evade, the stru lures on ‘ rihhon- 
developineiit ’ in tlie I93t>'s. 

fielder. One who hacks the field, i.e. the rest, 
agam-.t the favourite: from ea. 18,50. Also, a 
bookmaker: ea. lSt)5-90. The turf. Cf. : 

fielding. The laying of odds against the favourite; 
horse-raeing (~ 1S74) ; oh. H., 5th (‘d. 

fields of temptation. ‘The attractions held out 
to young men at tin,' university Egan's Grose ; 
Oxhird University : ea. 1820-40. 

fierce. Ohjeetionahle, unpleasant ; difficult., 
very inconvenient; from ea. 1920, From U.S., 
when* it dates from ca. 1905. Uichanl Keverne, 
Artife.r Intervenes, 1934, ‘A rather tierce, night- 
elubbisli woman k Ex :—2. Exceptional in some 
way; U.S., anglicised ea. 1910. A. E. W. Ma.soii, 
7'he Dean's Elbow, 1930, ‘ “ 8uch a one!” "A 
regular eomif*.” “ Fierce, I call him.” ’ 
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fieri facias, to have been served with a writ of. 

Hav(' a counteruutce liahitually rfnl : lat»‘ C. H)-20; 
in C. 10-17, legal ; in 18-10, gen. ; ii» 20, f except 
in legal s. —and even tht'n' it is d(!ciil(‘(lly ob. (Cf. 
ji-fa, q.v.) Nashe, Dryden, Grose, H. Kx the 
English pronunciation of the L. ]ihrase (lit., cause to 
be (lone '). with a pun on Jiery face. 

fiery furnace has that (got) to do with you ?, what 
the. What the hell, etc. : ouphemislic (~ 192d); 
oh. Manchon. 

fiery lot. A fast man: coll.: ca. 1880-1900. 
Cf. hot stuff. 

fiery snorter. A rod nose, snorter being a nose: 
from ca. 1870 ; oh. 

fif. Fifteen, in calling lawn-tennis scores: 

(trivial) coll. : from ca. 1890.—2. Also of tune : 
coll. : C. 20. (E. F. Ihuison, David of King's, 1921, 

‘ “ Where and w hen 'I" " 'Fwo tiff. Our ground ".’) 

fifer. A waistcoat workman ; tailors' : from ca. 
18(30. 

fifteen-puzzle, a. Confusion; incomprehensi¬ 
bility ; coll. ; middie-class coll. : ca. 1880-90. 
Ex a type of puzzle (movable cubes) very fa.'.hioii- 
ahle in 1879. Ware. 

fifteen years of undetected crime. (Applied to) 
the long service and good-conduct medal . naval 
(ca. ISO.')) >, by 1910, ahso military, lioiimi. 

fif teener. A book printed in C. 1(>: biblio¬ 
graphical coll. : J8:i0. In C. 20, F.K. 

fifth, and so forth and so. And so on: c.p.; 
C. 20 ; oh. Punning 

fifth rib, dig or hit or poke one under the. To hit 
hard; dumbfound: coll. (— 1890). Ex C. 17-19 
S.E. smite uiuler the fifth rib, i.c. to the heart. 

fifty-fifty, adv. Equally; adj., etpial ; coll., 
otig. I'.S. ; anglicisi'd resp. ca. 191-1, 1920. l.e., on 

a basis of (O.E.D. Sup.) 

fig, occ. fig of Spain. A (contemptuous gesture 
mad(^ by thrii.-ting llit‘ thumb forth from between 
the first two fingers : w hence not to care or give a jig 
for a person (sec curse, dam(n), straw, etc.). In 
C. 16-17 often a.» Jico. (’oil. ShaJo'speare, ‘ Fieo 
for thy friendship’.—2. The jnidendum rnuliebre: 
C. 19-20 (oh.) low. Semantically connected with 
the gesture.—-3. See fig, in full. — 4. A com (value 
unknown) i.ssued by a counterfeiter; c. (— 1798). 
O.E.D. Also jig-thing. 

fig, V. To ginger (a horse): C. 19-20; .stables’. 
‘Jon Bee', 1823. Ivx feugue, ([.v.—2. In c., mid- 
C. 10-18, V.I., to steal. Cf. fiogue and fake. —-3. 
Tlie same (late C. 19-20) a.s its orminai : 

fig, give la person) the. To defy with (‘Oiikunp- 
tiiou.s gesture (see fig, n.) : from late C. 1(3 ; ob. 

fig, in full. In full dres.s : s. >, ca. 1880, coll. : 
from ca. 1840. Hughes, ‘ Where wi^ go in full fig of 
cap and cown ’, 1861. Perhaps ex feague (v.); p('r- 
ha])s lig ltnf; ])rol). aiihr. fgure. 

*fig-boy. A jjK.kpoeket : c. of ca. 1550-1620. 
O.E.D. Kk Jig, V., 2. 

fig-leaf. A small apron worn hy women : from 
ca. 1870 ; ob. H., 5th ed. Ex the fencing pro¬ 
tective ])a(l. 

fig out, v.t. and reflexive. To dross in one’s best ; 
coll. ; Irorn ca. 1820 ; oh. 

*flg-thing ; occ. figthing. Set; fig, n., 4. 
fig up. To restore, reanimate, enliven : coll. 
(— 1819). T. Moon*, ‘ In vain did they try to fig 
up the old lad.' Vj\ Jig, v., 1. 

figaries. Bognery; pranks: low coll., mostly 
London (— 1887), Baumann. Ex the very gen. 
dial, form of vagaries. 


figaro. A barber: cultured: from oa. 1860; 
ob. H., 3rd ed. Ex the popularity of the opera, 
Le Nozze di Figaro. 

♦figdean. To kill: c. of ca. 1810 -80. Lar. Bal. 
? ex Vr. fger. 

’•'figger, figure. S('0 fagger and cf. diver. — 2. A 
Levantine trading ship or trader, ong. from 
Smyrna only : nautical: mid C. 19 -20, Bowen. 
Ex the stajiie fig. 

*figging-law or occ. fagging-lay. Pocket-pick¬ 
ing: c. of C. IG -eairly 19, C. 18-earIy 19. Ex 
Jig. V., 2. 

flggins. St‘e figs. 

flggy-dowdy and -duff. A boil(‘d fruit-jmdding : 
nautical coll. : niid-C. 19-20, the former being used 
orig. and mainly by West (Muntrv seamen. ISmyth 
(doudy); Bowen (both). Cf. Shropshire dial, 
figgetty-dumpling, a boiled pudding made with tigs. 

fight. A party, as in tea-Jight : coll. ; from ca, 
1870. Cf. worry. 

fight a bag of sh*t, not be able to. do he no good 
at fisticufl's : low Australian eoll. ; from ea. I!»(»5. 
More gen,, not to be able, to fight one's uHjy out <f a 
paper bag: id. ; (.' 20. 

fight or play cocum. Sei* cocum. 
fight in silver. To fight in silver spurs • cock- 
fighting coil. ( — 1823). Bee. 

fight one’s way out of a paper bag, unable to or can 
(or could) not. S(*(‘ fight a bag . . . 

fight space with a haii‘pin. J'o attempt the im- 
possibk* : Oxford Cnucfftitv coll.: 18S2 ca. 1914. 
Ware. 

fight the old soldier. Sec old soldier, fight the. 
fight (or buck' the tiger. To play 'iLonnst the 
hank, ong. ami (“^p. at l.iro ; IbS. (tmtit, 1851 ; 
buck, late (J. J!t), anglicised ca. iOtXi, hut never 
wholly acelirnat's' d. 'rh'irnton 

Fighting Brigade, the. 8 ee Old and Bold, the. 
fightmg cove. A jmgih^t, e^j>. on.* travelling 
with taiiN : lou ; mostly tranifis' ( - 1880). 

fighting drunk, (.^narr* Domely tipsy : coll. ; 
from ea. 1890. 

Fighting Fifteenth. Tin* 15th lliKsars .- military 
roll.: traditionally from 1760, c.x t heir exploits at 
Kmsdortf. E, iV (hhl>ons. 

Fightmg Fifth, the. j'ln 5th Foot Ib^ment, m 
late (3. 19-20 the Xorthumherland Fiisili- r • mili 
tar\ coll.: from ea. 1810; ob. AFo 'I'hfitbl /laid 
Fifth and Lord \V< Ihunton s liodg (iiiard, both fiom 
ca, J811 ; uDo 'J’he Shnirrs, from 17(H. Cl. J /ght 
ing Fouls and Fighting M luth. 

Fighting Fitzgerald, •urge Eitzcerald, a (d. 18 
BWaslibncklnm dandy and du*•l!i.■^t. ituvson 

Fightmg Fortieth. The Prince of Wale,*, s \ ohiii- 
teers, before l88l the 40lh Foot Hegiment : mili¬ 
tary (‘oll. : mid (b 19-20. F. (!v (bhl)on>, ‘ Dating 
from the Sikh Wars ot 1843 and 1848 ’. 

Fighting Fours, the. The 44th Foot. Regiment: 
mihturv eoll.(— 1881). Ware. 

Fighting Mac. General MaePh.-rson of the 
R.A..MC.: English H.A.M.C.'s im knamc for him 
in (J.W. (Philip (ioHse, Memoirs of a Damp- 
Follower, 1934.) 

Fightmg Ninth, the. The 9tf) Foot, from issi the 
Xorlt)lk Kegimeiit : military coll.: Cb 18-20; oh. 
AFo The Ilolg Hoys: from ca, 18|0. 

Fighting Parson, the. S( c Parson Bate, 
fightlSt. A lighter: jocular (;oll.: 1877, 

Daily Sews, Oct. 8 (D.IO.D ) ; ob. 

figs; occ. flggins. A giocer: coll.: from ca. 
1870. Ex his commodities. 
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fig’s end. A c.p. replacing another word : cf. 
fiddlestick's erul and nothing. Coll.; C. 17-18. 
8hak«;.s])eare.—2. AIho, same period, os exclama¬ 
tion. 

figure. A price ; value ; amount to Ix) paid : 
coll.; from ca. 1840. In C. 20, 8.E. Sala, 188.'1, 
‘ The “ (igiin; ” to be paid to Madame Adelina Patti 
for her forlheoming HcaHon’.—2. (K.sp. in no figure.) 
The female breaHta and buttoclcH : coll. ; from ca. 
1870. 'riio post-War U^rm i^ curues.S. A j>T.son 
untidy or, in apfx*araiie,c, grote-sqiu* {gnilp a figure, 
such a figure, etc.) : coll., 1774. (O.E.D.)—4. See 

fagger. 

figure, V. Tn billiards (— 1801), to .single out or 
‘ spot ’.- —2, Aj)p. only an figure on,, as in Tfo (Jentle- 
man's Magazine, 177:1, ‘ His antagonist . . . 

figured on him . . . at . . . whist, about £200,’ 
i.e. totalled against him : non-proletarian ; f kv 

1000. ().i:.u. 

figure, cut a. S<*e cut a figure. 

*ftgure-dancer. One who alters the face value of 
banknoO'.-^, elaspies, bdls, etc. : late 0. lS-10: c. 
Oro.se, 2nd ed. Ex 8.E. s(“n.^i!, a performer in a 
ligure-dane< . 

figure-fancier. One who prefer.^- his ‘ women ' to 
b<- large : ftw : ca. 1870 I'JK). Ex figure, n., 2. 

figure-head. The lace : nautical : from 1840 (in 
Marrvat). 

figure-maker. A wemher; low; from ca. I87r>. 
E.x figure, n., 2. 

figure of fun. Anfxldity: coll : from ca. 1810 ; 
ulightlv ol). <'d. figure, n , i; 

figure on. Sc figure, v., 2. 

‘figure, occ number, six. ‘ A lock of Inur 

brought down from the i'orehead, greased, twisted 
suirallv. and f)histertd on the face , F. II. C. ot 
ca. lSlO-0r>. Mayhew, ‘ Hair . . . done in liguri - 
Njv curU ’. 01. aggravator, <|.v. 

filbert. A very fashionable man about town 
Soeiet\ : ca. I‘Joo 20. Po|iulan^'*d by the song 
alx I ] 'fhe lilbert. Culonel ol the Nuts . 

S<-e nut. -2. The head, as in : 

filbert, cracked in the. Shghtly—(jr very - 

eccentne ; cTazv ; Oookney ; from ca. 1880; ob. 
Ikiurnann. 

‘filch. A booked stick or staff wherew'itb to 
ste al : c. : C. 17 IS. EIet<>ht‘r, 1022 (O.E.D.). 
Abbr tdchninn, q.v. Urose' gives variant fikl ; al¬ 
most. cc'rtainly a misjerint for filer, q.v.—2. Some¬ 
thing stolen ; C. 17 -20, increasingly rare.—8. A 
thie f : more gen. iilchcr ; from ca. 1770. Ex the v. 

See> filch, on the. 

‘filch, V. Te* steal ; pilfer; rarely, rob : c. in 
imd-t'. JG-early 18. then low- s. ; in laU' C. 10-20, 
low coll. Awele lav. Possibly ex filchnian ; {ht- 
liaps, henve ver, eeignate* with file, q.v.—2. To beat, 
strike*: e. ; mid-f. 10-17. Cf./ih, v. 

‘filch, on the. Cn the wateli for something to 
Hte'ul : c. (— 1877). Anon., Five Years' Penal 
S*rntiide, 1877. Cf. bum, on the, ipv, 

‘filcher. A tliie f, e.sp. an angler, q.v. In mid- 
10-18, e. ; then low; in C. 20, low coll, 
fiich, n., 2, and v., 1. 

‘filching, vbl.n. Theft, thieving, robU'ry ; mid- 
('. 10-20 ; c. until C. 18, low until ca. 18,30. 

‘filching cove, mort. A male, female thief; late 
C. 17 18 : c. B.E., Grose. 

‘filchnian. A thuT's Imoked staff or stick : c.: 
mid-C. 10-17 ; ef. filch, ii., 1. Awdelay, Hoad. 
The man is preib. -ynan, -mans, the c. suihx. 

‘file ; oca foyl- or flle-cloy. A pickpocket: 


mid-C. 17-19 c. Head ; B.K. Cf, bung-nipper 
and bulk, q.v.—2. Hence, a man, a chap ; orig. a 
very cunning one : low ( — 1812). V,aux ; Dicke ns. 
Often in combination, e.g. old file, an elder. Ob. 
The word may derive ex the tool; perhaps, how¬ 
ever, it is connected with Yr. jilou, a jaekpoeket: 
cf. al.so Fr. lime sourde (O.E.D). 

‘file, v. To pick poeke*ts ; to pirk the pockets 
of; occ., to cheat : e, : late C. 17-19 P.P]. Cf. 
n., 1, and P’r, jifouler. 

‘file-cloy : (i. 17-18 ; in C. 18 file-cly : wlience 
file, n., 1, (j.v. Cf. : 

‘file-lifter. Al.so a pickpocket ; e. of ca. 1670- 
1800. Cr. file, n., 1. 

file on to. To gralj; take : Canadian (— 1932). 
John P.eame.s. Perhap-^ ex military j. 

‘filel. The same ah filch, n., 1 : q.v. as to form, 
‘filer. A 'pickpocket : c. of ca. 1670-1800. 
Rare*. Ex file, v. (t).PM>.) 

‘filing-lay. PiekpockiUry : C. 18-19 c. k'leld- 
ing. P7x file, v. 

•fill, give (a fx'rson) a. To put on the wrong 
scent; to deceive : c. (— 1909). Wart*. 

fill a gentleman's eye. (Df a dog) to have 
thorougidy good points: ’siiorting, esp. dog 
fanci(‘rs' : from ea. 1870. Ware. 

fill one's pipe. To be abk* to retire from work : 
coll.; ca. 1810-1910. P7gan, ‘According to the 
vulgar plirase, to till their pipe '. 

fill the bill. To 'star': th'*atrical : ca. 1880- 
1910, Plx biU, a programme ; till n*fvrs to thf; large 
letters ‘featuring’ the star performer (W.).—2. 
Hence (? e.x U.S.) to be «‘ffeetiv(>, very competent, 
and, now t, to be a whopping lie ; coll. ; from ca. 
188.3. 

flllaloo. A din, an uproar: lower cla.sses' 

( -- 192,3). Manchon. A fu rver^ion of hullabaloo. 
In dial. (-- 1892) ue, fillilou or Jdlyloo : 17.D D, 
‘filler. A large coal, used in lillnig-our a sack 
with illu It intern : e. of late C. 16-♦•arly 17. Gremie, 
.4 FolabU Discovery, 1591. 

‘fillet of veal. A house of correction: c, 
(— 1857); t by IIJOO, ‘ Dueange Anglicus.’ 

fiUibrush. To Hatter; jiraise insincerely, ironic¬ 
ally: coll.: ca. 1860-90. H., 2nd ed. ? cx filly, 

q.v. 

Fillin Jim. Sim Phil and Jim. 
fillmg at the price. Satisfung: coll ; from ca. 
1810; ob. London Fujaro, May 28. 1870, concern¬ 
ing bakisl {H)tatcH‘S. Perhaps cx Dlckcn^ s n mark 
about crum[K*t.-. in Pickwtck, ch. xliv. 
fillip, give nature a. i8ee give nature a fillip. 
fillup(pe)y. Satisfying : ca. hSpj SO. L't. idling 
at tlif pen t. 

filly. A girl; a wanton ; from early C. 17. 
Phherege, ‘Skittish tillies, but I never km*w ’em 
boggle at a man before,’—2. In G. 19-20 c., a 
daughter. Ex hr. file; cF feele, q.y. —3. ‘ A lady 
who goes racing pace in round dances' : bstll- 
rooms'(- 1909); virtually t- Ware. 

filly and foal. ‘ A young couple of lovers saunter¬ 
ing apart from the world ' : proletarian (— 1909) ; 
ob. Ware. 

filly -hun ti n g . A search for amorous, obliging, or 
mercenary women : 0. 19-20 low*. 

‘filtchman. A C. 10 variant (a miss|-K*lling) of 

filchnuiH, q.v. 

filter. A synonym (— 1927 ; ver^ oli.) of trickle, 
q.v. Collinson. Cf. ooze. 

filth. A harlot: late C. 10-17 coll. > S.E. 
and ilial. Shakesjx?ai'e. 
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filthily. VtTV : C. 20. (G. Hey(T, Death in the 

Stocks, ' lit* was lilthily offensive.') Ex : 

filthy. A C. 20 eoll., })ejorativ»’; and nilcnisive adj., 
applied e.g. to an entertainment, holiday, pnvsent, 
ete., etc. laii Hay, ‘ ]^ip \ 1007 ; Gollinson. (T. 
foul. It occurs in Devonshire dial, as early us 17113 
(E.D.D.) in the sense ; excessive, ('f. tin* (Oxford¬ 
shire ‘ 1 be in a iilthv temper’ (E.D.D., iSup. ; 

loor*). 

filthy, the. Money: from ea. 1870. Ahhr.: 
filthy lucre. Money : jocular eoll. (in U. 20, S.E.) 
from ea. 1870. 

fimble-iamble. A poor excuse or an unsatis¬ 
factory answi'r: coll.: C. 10 Ex the ideas 
implicit, in i>.E. famhlc, fimblc, and fumble. 

to. An arm ; a hand : nautical pen. : late 
C. IH—20. Grosi*, 1st ed {one-finned, having only 
one arm): Diclouis ; Thackeray. Tip the Jin, to 
shake hands: from ca. ISoO ; slightly oh.—2. 
Ahhr. (orv. Jinn) offinnup, q.v.—3. Variant of fen 0 
q.v. (d‘. fains and Jingi/. 

final. The latest new spajier-edition on any given 
dav : from ca. 1020: coll., now verging on 8.E. 
C.O.D. (1034 Sup.). 

[Final numbers. In Koval Air Force eoll,, from 
ca. 1015, ‘ it is usual to allude to aircraft by the final 
numbers of their Service regi.stry—thus “ K 1833 " 
would be knowm in the Squadron as “ 33 ” to all and 
sundry. Nicknames and so on are rarely bestow'ed,' 
writes an K.A.F. otliccr.] 
finals. (Orig. at Oxford.) The last of a .series 
of examinations, esp. that for the B.A,, B.D., B.E., 
or B.Sc. Coll.: from ca. 1804, Grant Allen. 
(S.O.D.) 

finance. A fiance, esp. if rich : jocular cul¬ 
tured ; afso Society s. : from ca. 1005. ? ex U.S. 

Cf. fiasco, q.v, 

financial. In funds: Australian: C. 20. dice 
Doone, to be a financial member, to have paid one’s 
duo sulxseription. 

tod. A mess of three or four upficr-form boys, 
breakfasting or teairig in one another's roorn.s in 
turn. Hence, a younger hoy attending to 

a ‘ find's ’ wants. Harrow : late C. 10-20 ; ob.— 
2. A per.son w'orth knowing, a thing worth having: 
C. 20 coll.— 3. See find, a sure. 

tod, V. To suffer from, feel to an unpleasant 
extent (esp. the temperature) : coll, (oh.) and dial, 
in C. 10-20; formerly, 8.E, (O.E.D.)—2. To 
steal: mihtary, G.W.-f-. Cf. earn, inn; also 
make. Perhaps reminiscent of the G. 16-18 pro¬ 
verbial find things before they are lost. Cf. Ger. 
Jimlen in military s. ; note, too, that Ciesar uses 
invenire thus in his Gallic Wars. 

find, a sure. A {ktsoh, occ. a thing, sure to be 
found; coll.: 1838, Thackeray. O.E.D. 

tod a pie. To find a jif;rson willing to make a 
small loan or to offer a drink ; theatrical: C. 20. 
8ee pie. 

tod cold weather. To be ejected : public- 
hous('s ’ (— 1000); ob. W'are. Cf. give (a person) 
the key of the street. 

’’'find it. To hack a winner : turf c. ; C. 20. 
Slang, p. 245. 

’“finder. A thief, esp. in a meat-market: c., 
from ca, 1850. H., 1st ed.—2. A waiter: univer¬ 

sity,^ esp, Gonvillc & Caius College, Cambridge: 

■“fine. A punishment, esp. imprisonment: 
Hence, v., to sentence : c. : C. 19-20 (ob.). Lex. 
Bal. A revival of C. lC-18 8.E. 


fine, V. To confine : sol. : C. 19-20. Lex. Bal. 
(at pear-making). —2. See preceding entry. 

fine, atlj. Very large : coll., from ea. 1830. 
(Cf. wee. little.) Often followed by big, large, etc, 
(O.E.D.) 

toe, cut. See cut it fine. Also run it fine : from 
ca. 1890 : likewise coll. (O.E.D.) 

fine and large, all very. A coll. c.p. comment 
expre.s.smg admiration or, more gem, iuen'dulity or 
derision. I’opiilarised by a music-hall song much 
in vogue 1886-8. 

fine as a cow turd stuck with primroses. Very 

fine; always satirical. Coll, (low); late C. IH- 
early 19. Gro.st*, 2nd ed. Ptwhaps suggestt'd hy ; 

fine (oec. proud) as a lord’s bastard. Kielily 
dnxssed or lodged: mid-C. 17-18 eoll; semi- 
pro verhial. (A pjier.son.) 

fine as fivepence or fip(p)ence. Very fine ; ‘ all 
dre.ssed up ' : coll, : from ca, 1560. W ycherley, 

‘ His mistn'ss is as fine as fipjx'iiee, in embroidered 
flattens.' Ex that coin’s brightne.ss. (’f. neat as 
ninepence. Dial, (see Apperson) ha.s some jiietur- 
e.sque variants ; eoll. English, grand for fine. 

fine day for the (young) ducks. An e.xeei dingly 
wet day: (b 19-20, ob. The Cb 20 prefers great 
weaih er for d u cka . ('o 11. 

fine days, one of these. Some day ; m the vague 
future: coil.: from ea. 1850. ? a develojiment ex 

the C. 19 proverb, one of these days is none of these 
days, inllueneed by the Fr. vn dt evs beaux jours. 
In C. 19, oee. mornings. 

fine(-[drawing, d’he sly aeeomphshnu'nt of one's 
(gen. illicit) purpose : tailors' : trom ea. iStiO ; ob. 
Very didicate slitihinti being almo.'-'t invi.sible. 

fine ham-an’-haddie ! All nonsense: Glasgow 
(-- 1934). Cf. gammon and spinach. 

toe madam. A woman al>ov(' her station : 
}M‘jorative eoll. ; from ca. 1800. 

fine twig, in. Finely, sjik'ndidly : low (— 1812). 
Vaux. (bee gammon the twelve). 

fine weather for ducks. (Very) wet wiatlu'r: 
coll.: 1840, Dickens (Aj)per.^on). 

toe words butter no parsnips I A san astir com¬ 
ment on line-sountling statrunents or promises: 
coll. ((’. 20, S.E.); from ea. 1750. (’. 17 variants 

are fair words, or those words, and mere praise, 
etc. 

toee ; oec. finni (q.v.) or finny or finnee. ‘ Done 
for ’ ; no more (of snjiplies); military : late 19J4. 
Ex Vr.Jini. Cf. finish, q.v. B. & B. 

flnee (etc.) kapout (or kaput). ’Napoo’ or 
‘ fmee qq.v., but mucli les.s gen. ; military ; 19Jt». 
Via Fr. Army s. ex Fr. capot (\V.) or ex L. caput, the 
head. B. k ]*., ‘ In surrendering to the French, 
German.s would often say, “ Kamarad<‘, pas ka 
pout,” i.e. Don't shoot, don’t kill me ! To 
which the answer was often, perh.ap.s, ’’ Fini 
kajKjut.” Dauzat gives; ” (Japout ; tue . . . 
veritable mot pa-sse-partout, qui signifie tour a 
tour ‘ fini, ahime, casse, tue.’ ” ’ 

(fineering, vhl.n. (Tlio v. is very rare.) The 
ord(‘ring of specially madi* goods and the subsequent 
refusal to take them unless credit 1 m‘ allowed : 
C. 18. (ioidsmith. Perhaps rather unassimilahle 
than coll. Ex I hitch fineeren, to amass riches, j 
finger. Ahhr. Jinger and thumb, q.v. : 1868, says 
Ware.—2. ‘ An eccentric or amusing fM'rscri,’ C. J. 
Dennis: low Australian (— 1916). W'hy ?—3. A 
‘term of contempt for man or woman’, George 
Ingram: c, (— 1933). Cf. sense 2 and the dial. 
finger of acorn, a contemptible fellow (E.D.D.).—4. 
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Honcf> (?), an oHicial : buHmon’e: from ca. 1930. 
I'he Daily llrrald, 5, 1030. 

finger, 'bo carcHw a woman Hcxually : low coll. ; 
Irom ca. IKOO. Cf.ffd. 

finger, a bit for the. An extremely inlimatc 
carcNH, the njcipient l>oing a woman ; (J. 10 h>w. 

’•'finger and thumb. A road c. rhyming on 
(Jyjisy drum, q.v. : laU^ C. 10 IM). -2 . AIko 
(— 1H50), rum: gen. rliyining fl. 11., l.st cd. 

‘ Dueange AnglicuH 1857, n'cords it an finger- 
thumh, a form noon * rare. 

flnger-!’^"‘‘k. V.i. (of women only) to masturbate. 
V^bl.n. in -imj. (b 10 20 low eoll. 
finger in (the) eye, put. See eye, pipe the. 
finger-post. A clergyman: Iat(> C. 18-20. 
(Jrose, 2nd ed. lie points out tlie way to heaven, 
but does not nee(‘ssarily follow it himself. ‘ J)o a.s 
I sav, not as I do 

finger-smith. A midwife: ('. 10 20; low. 

\ aux 2. In e,, a thief, a piekjax'kef (- 1823); 
oh. ICuan's (Jrose. 

finger-thumb. See finger and thumb, 2. 
fingers are made of lime-twigs, (e.g.) his. He is a 

thiel: e<jll. : lat<-('. lb inid-lS. llanngtoii, la!>b ; 
Hailey, 173(). Ai»|MT.son. 

flngy or finjy I An exclamation of prot<*Kt : 
'v\'ineh('ster Oollcgd : from ea. 1840. Cf. and s(*e fin, 
fen, and ('sp. fains. 

flni. A ran variant of //nee.- -*flnif, finip. St e 
flnnif and finith. 

finish. 'I'lie ' ( nd ’ of a jMTson by death ; social, 
yirof' ssional, filivsu al rum : low coll. ; troin ea. 
J820. ('t /oo'.7( q V. -2. See Finish, the, 2. — 

3. Sec fekp. 

finish. 'I'o kill ; exhaust utterly, render help¬ 
less ; irom ea HlOO ; S.hb until ea. I83tt, then <*oll, 

('f. srtth 

fimsh ! I'm (or hc^, et('.) done for ' ; that's the 
emi of It I: ong. (lOJo) military. Po>sil)iy in- 
tluenccd h\ finrf. (j.v. ; cf. fini-sh, n. 

Finish, the. .V Covent (Jarden (opp. Uu-'Sell .st.i 

colh-e house (t'arjH-ntiT says ]’,ee) at which tho-^e 
making ' a nieht of it ' lini'^lied very earl\ in the 
iiiorniiig ; late ('. IS <‘arly 10 (Jrose. 3rd ed.— 
2. Hence (w it hoiit the and uncapitall<*<l). any sueli 
house of enterlamment : (' 10. 'fhaekerax. 
♦finish-drinker. See feke. 

finished, be. 30 havr timslied (v.t. or ab.s(*lute): 
loose coll. ; (!. 20. 

finisher. Something constituting, a ptmson ad¬ 
ministering, the tinal or decisive blow' or touch : 
eoll. (ong fiugilistie) : from ea. ISl,*"). 

♦finith or ftnif. Five ; e.g. jinith to fere, (odd.s of) 
5 to 4 : racing e. : C. 20. ()f same origin as y/wni/, 

q.\. 

ftnitive. Tn imd-C. 10 mid-17, misused for ‘of 
the front icr ’ and ’finical'. O.K.l). 
finjy. See fingy. 
fink. See I don’t think I 

♦flnn. S(‘e flnnif. finned. See fin, n., 1.—- 
fiimee. s<‘e finee. 

flnni. S»‘e finee. Dorothy Sayers. The Five Red 
Herrings, 1031, ‘ 1 says, tinni ? meaning, is that 
O.K. ? eomjilet ? ave yerdone ? ' 

*fin(n)if, -ip, -Uf(f), -up ; ooe. derivatively finny, 
firm, fin ; in C. 20, oee. flnnio (Chaa, E. Ijeaeh). A 
£r> note, hence double flnnif (etc.) — a £10 note, and 
ready jinnif (etc.) “ ready money. 0. : from ca. 
183.1 ; in (,1. 20, often lieard in low racing s. Bran¬ 
don (1830); Snow'den, Magazine Assistant, 1846 
(O.E.l).). Ex Ger.funf, five, via Yiddish. 


finny. Sec finee. 

fins, put out one’s. To bestir oneself; C. 16 
(? — C. 1(>) ; coll. Easton Letters. (O.E.D.) 

♦finuf or flnup. See finnif. 
fi ’pence, flppence. Five, jx-nce : eoll.; 0.17-20. 
Cf. II.S. (ip. 

♦fi(p)penny. A clasp knife : Australian c. : ca. 
1800 1010. Pbx England, where recorded hy Vaux 
in 1812. (J.E.D. 

♦fire. Danger; on//rf?, dangerous ; (j. 10 c. 
fire, V. To dismiss ; expel ; ong. (— ]8S.u), U.S. ; 
anglicised ea. lOOo, tliough (says Ware) reaching 
England in 189(3. Punning diAr/<arf/c (W,). 

fire, catch on. To catch lire ; either sol. or eoll. 
(_ ]88(i). O.E.D. 

fire, like a house on. See house on fire, like a. 
fire, pass through the. To be vencrcally uih'Cted ; 
C. 10 20 (oh.) ; low . 

fire, set the Thames on. (Gen. ironically or in 
sarcastic negative.) 'J’o he very able or clever. 
(Joll. : late C. JH-20, In late C. 1‘0-20, S.E. Foote, 
.lane AusUui, Pinero (lOlf)), See esp. AjqK^rson 
and W. 

fire a gun. To introduce a subji'ct unskilfully, 
late C. 18 10; lead up to a subject ; (J. 10. Coll. 
? ex rnihtJirv s. (Jrose, 2iid ed, 
fire a shot. (Of the man in coitu) to have an 
emission : (b 10-20 low. 

fire a slug. 3’o drink a dram ; late Cb 18-20 
(oh.); orig military. Grosi-. 2nd ed. 

fire-alarms. Anns; rjiyimngs,: (b20. B. & P. 
fire-and-light(S). A master-at-arms : naval eoll. 
(and nickname) ; late C. 18 10. Bowfui. 

fire away. ((J<UI an imyx'rative.) To go ahead : 
eoll.: Irom ca. 1770. FitzGerald, 

fire-box. ‘ A man of unceasing pass.on ' ; ca. 
lOOti-l.") Ware ehissith's it as ‘ passioi-ate pil- 
'^rrinis' '. 

fire-eater. A rayiid worker : ".‘.syi. among printers 
and tailors : ea. 184'>'102tb -2. A bully ; duellist: 
ea. l82o -P.HiO : cell > S.E.—3. In the LStiO’s, a 
‘ swell(*sp. if inclined to boast.—4. In C. 20, esp. 
during and after (J.W'.. an excessively UdligcTcnt 
ptTson, esp. if under no necessity to light : coll. 
Cf. the S.E. and the U.S. usages, the orig sense 
being that of a juggler that ‘eats lire'. Hence 
adj., fire-eating. 

^e-CS(»pe. A clergyman: from ea. J830 ; oh. 
(T. devil-dodger. 

fire-fiend. An ineemiiarv : eoll. (— 1807). 
O.E.D. 

fire-flaw. Astmg-ray; nautical eoll. : C. 10-20. 
Bowen. Corrujition offire-jlair. 

fire in the air. ‘ To shoot m tlie hush ', i.e. to 
ejaculate exO'rnally : low .- (b 10 20. 

fire out. Same as {to) fire, q.v. (In U.S., 1885; 
in FJngland by 1806, sa\s Ware.) 

fire-plug. A (young) man venert'ally infected : 
low (1823); t by 1800. ‘Jon Bee b Suggested by 
fire-ship, q.v. 

♦fire-prigger. One who, pretending to lielp, robs 
atfir<‘s; e. or low: C. 18-early 10. See prigget and 
esp. Defoe's Moll Flanders. 

ftre(-)ship. A venoreally diseased w hore ; low : 
ea. 1(370-1850. Wycherley (O.E.D.) ; B.E. 

fire-shovel when young, to have been fed with a. 
Have a large mouth : late C. 18 -10 eoll. Grose, 
2nd ed. 

fire-spaniel. A soldier apt to sit long by the 
barraok-room fire; military; from ca. 1870; ob. 
by 1910, t by 1018. 
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fire up, v.i. To light one’s pipe : coll.: from oa. 
1890. Ex a furnace. 

flre(-)water. Very fiery spirits: ex U.S. 
(— lH2t>), anglicised ca. 1850 : coll, that, by ca. 
1890, is S.E. ‘Awful firewater wo used to get,’ 
T. Hughes in Tom Brown at Oxford. 

fireworks. A brilliant display of skill or vir¬ 
tuosity : 0. 19-20 coll. > S.E. ; often pejorative.— 
2. Among tailors, ca. 1870-1915, a great disturb¬ 
ance or intense excitement.—3. Rockets, search¬ 
lights, star shells, etc., over the front line : jocular 
military coll: 1915-18. F. & Gibbons. 

fireworks on the brain, have. To be flustered: 
coll. : ca. 1870-1905. Cf. : 

fireworks out of (a person), knock. To make him 
see stars : jocular (— 192.3). Alanchon, ‘ Lui faire 
voir trente-six chandelles.’ 

Firinghee. A variant of Fcrinqhec, q.v. 
firk. To beat : late C. 1(>-19, coll. > S.E. 
T cognate with ftaqur and Jig, v.v—2. See Win¬ 
chester College slang, § 5. 

firkin of foul stuff. ‘ A very Homely ’—i.e. 
plain—‘ coarse cor[)ulent woman ’, B.E. : low : late 
0. I7-mi(l-l8. 

flrkytoodle (with frequent vbl.n., firkytoodling). 
To indulge in physically intimate endearments. (>sp. 
in those provocative^ caresses which con'll it ute the 
normal preliminaries to sexual congress. Coll. : 
C. 17-19. CL Jirh, q.v. 

firm. An association of two, three or four boys 
for the ])urchase and eonsunqition of provisions ; 
Shrewsbury School: late C. 19-20. Ih'smond 
Coke, The Bending of a Tvng, J9<)(). 
firm, a long. See long firm, 
first, A first-olaHs degn'O: (? mid-)C. 19-20. 
Likewise second, third, fourth, 
first-chop. S<*e chop. 

flrst(-)class. Exceedingly good: coll.: 1870 
(W, J. L<*wis). ‘From the univerMtK's \^first-class 
degree] via the railways ’, whib* ' first rate u from the 
navy,’ W.—2. As adv. : extremely well : 1895. 

(S.C.D.) Vi. Jirsl-rate, q.v 
first-classer. A person, thing, of the first class : 
coll. : 1925, (O.E.l). Sup.) 

flrst-flecter. One of the earliest settlers m Aus¬ 
tralia : Australian: ca. 1840-70. I.e., oru* who 

went there in the first llt;ct with Governor Philli]).s. 
O.E.D. (Sup.). 

first flight, in the. Act ive, or first in, at the fini.sh 
of a race or a cha.se : from ca. 1850 : coll. ? ex 
fox-hunt mg. Coritra.st the S.E. senst'. 

first-floor. I’he tenant or lodger occupying the 
fir.st floor : (;oll. : from ca. 1800. O.E.l). 

first-night wreckers. A theatrical coll. (1882-5) 
for a band of men intent on spoiling first-nights. 
Ware. 

first-nighter. An haliitue of first (orig. theat- 
ricalj perlormancos : from ca. 1885 ; journalistic 
s. ca. 1900, gen. coll., and, ca. 19i0, S.E. 
Baumann. 

first of May. The tongue : low (— 1857); t by 
1920. ‘ Ducange Anglicus.’ 

first of the moon. ‘ Settling day, after pay ’ : 
naval: C. 20. Bowen. I.e. of the month. 

first on the top-sail and last in the beef-skid. (Of 
an A.B.) perfect: naval c.p. (— 1909); ob. 
Ware ; Bowen implies that it dates well back into 
C. 19. 

first(-)rate, adv. Excellently; in good health; 
coll.: from early 1840’s. (The adj., C. 17-20, S.E.) 
Sec first-class. 


first-rater. A person or thing that is first-rate : 
from ca. 1805 ; coll, till C. 20, then S.E. 

first seven years. See seven years.—First 
Tangerines, the. St^(' Tangerines. 

(fiscal. The procurator fiscal: late 0. 17-20 : 
S.E. verging on coll. Dorothy Sayers.] 
fisgig. Fun (^g) made at the ex|M>n8e of 
another’s face (phiz) : London jocular : ca. 1820- .30. 
‘ Jon Bee ’, 1823. 

fish. A seaman ; hence scaly fish, a rough, blunt 
sailor: late C. IH-carly 19. Grose, 1st ed.- -2. A 
man. Gen. derogativi'ly. Always in such com¬ 
binations as cool fish, loose f., odtl f. (prob. inflm iuied 
by odd. fellow), queer f. (after queer bird), .scaly f. 
(f by 1920), shy f. Coll.: from ca. 1750, queer 
being the earliest, though odd and scaly are also of 
C. 18; loose (-1831); cool (-‘iHOI); shy 
- 1891). O.E.D. ; F. & H. Ong., })rcsumnbly, 
an angler’s tewm (W.).- -3. A j)iec(‘. often collec¬ 
tively pieces, cut out of a garment to (‘usure a 
lad ter fit : tailors'; from ca. 1870; ob.—f. The 
female pudend : low; from ca. 1850,-- 5. An 
instance or an act of fishing, esp. in have a Jish : 
roll.; (?—)1880. O.E.l).—(J. .V whale: whalers' 

(“oil.: C. 19-20. Bowen.’--7. In oaths, as tlixl's 
fish ' (more gen. Odds fish ') : IS. 

fish, bit of. A coition (.see fljsh, n., 4): low: 
from ca. 1 S.50 ; ob. 

fish, drink like a. To Ix'constant ly drinking (not 
innoeuouslv) : coll. : from ca. ItHo. In (\ 20, S.E, 
Cf.C, 17-19, drunk as a fish. S<‘e esp. .VfipxTson. 

fish, pretty (in late G. 19’ 20, gen. nice) kettle of. 
A quandary ; iniiddh': coll.: (,’.18-20. Richard¬ 
son. perhaps ex S<“ottish kettle of jish, a picnic. 

fish V, who cries stinking. Who W,.iild dcfircciate 
his own good.^ : V. 17-20 ; his own abilities ? : 
C. 18-20. (’oil. B.E. 

fish-bagger. A suburban tradesmen's derisive 
t<‘rm ot ca. 1880-1915 for ‘those vvho Ine in good 
Huhurh'- without sfM-uding a penny there Ix'vond 
rent ’, The Oraphir, Sept. 27, IKS-J (Ware). 

fish-broth. Water, esp. if salt : jor ular eoll. ; 
late (’. l(J-20; oh. Xashe, ‘Belly-full of iLsh- 
broath ’. 

fish-eyes. Tapioca pudding: nautical: late 
C. 19-lit). Bowen. Ex the af)f)earance of I hat di-h. 

fish-face. A coll, term of aini.se ; ca. 1020 1750. 
Fletcher. (O.E. I > ) 

fish-fag. A vixi'iiisli or foulmouthed Wfiinan: 
eoll, ; inid-tJ. 19 ‘20. 11., 5th ed, E.\ S E. si'iise, 

a Billingsgate fisluvife. 

fish-fosh. Kedgeree ; (Jix'knev (-- 1 887); slightly 
ob. Baumann. Reduplication on fish. 

fish-gunners. The Royal .Marine .Artillery : 
naval: mid-G. 19-20 ; virtually f- Bowen. 3’he 
implication lx*ing that all they hit was fisli. 

fish-hooks. (Singular very rare.) I'ingers; 
hence, hand.s ; low, and nautical : from ca. 1x49. 

fish-market. The lowest hole at bau;a(elie: 
gambb r.s’ : C. 19 20. Cf. sirnon. — 2. A brothel : 
ca. 18.50 -1910. Ex fish, n.. 4. 

fish nor flesh, be neither. (In C. 10, flesh occ. 
pr(*cedes fish.) To he he.sitant, undecided, inde- 
t<‘rminat.e ; coll.; C. 10 20. Shake.speare, ‘She’s 
neither tish nor fle.sli.' Variants : neither Jish, 
flesh, 7ior fowl; neither Jish, flesh. Jowl, nor good red 
herring, though, as in Dryden, the fowl is ornirr ed at 
times. 

fish of one and flesh or fowl of another, make. To 

exhibit partiality or make an invidious diNtinction ; 
from ca. 1030 ; coll, till ca. 1850, then S.E. 
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fish on one’s fingers, find. To dcviHo and/or 
allege an excuse : late C. IG-early 17: coll. 
Gnnirie. (ApfKTson.) 

fish to fry, have other. To have something else to 
do: eoli.; mid-C. 17-20. Kvelyn, 1000; Swift; 
C. Bronte ; K. V. Lucas. (Apperson.) 

fisher. A toady ; C. 19.—2. In C. 20, an angler 
for henefit or compliment. Both senses are coll. 
Kx fiish, V. —,‘1. S<;e ; 

Fisher. ‘ Treasury note signed by Sir Warren 
Fi.'ther, replaeifjg (Oct., 1919) the earher /irndhury \ 
W. At lirst s.. it soon :> coll, and, at its withdrawal 
from circulation on duly .'31, lOd.'i, it was almost S.E. 
'I'he Daily T dr graph, Aug. 1, 1933. Cf. liradhiiry, 
q.v. 

Fisheries, the. The Fislu'ries Exhibition held in 
lSS3 : coll. : 1883 ; now only historical. 

fisherman's. A ('. 20 abbr. of the next. P. P., 
Rhyming Slang, 1932. 

fisherman’s daughter. Water: rhyming s. .* late 
(' 19 -20. E.g. in dulian Franklvn's 7'Aw Gutter 
Lijr, 1934. 

fisherman’s walk, a. To w Inch is gen. added three 
Mep.'i and overboard, which exiilains : nautical : 

19 20 ; oh. 

Fishermen,the. Onmshy Football Club : sport¬ 
ing: (’.20. (dimsh\ is a iishing ])ort. 
fishiness. s<*e fishy, 1. Bare before C. 20, when 

<■<.11 

fishing, go. d’o seek for an obliging or a mer- 
<’enarv woman: low: from ca. IhdO; ob. Cf. 
j\lliphnnilng, fish (n., 4], (/rousing. 

fishing-fleet. ’ The wivt's and families of naval 
olb('»‘r^ s|M‘n(iing the season at Malta': naval: 
from ca. lS9tb Bowen 

fishy. .Morall\ or tinaricnilly dubious ; e<|uivo< al, 
unsound; from ca. 1K14- .s. . by ISSd, coll. 
Rnnch, l8r)9 : ‘ Th«‘ albiir is deeidedl> lish\.' (.’1. 
fish, n., 2. WlieiK'c p'^hinrss, the eorre.-ponding 
abstraet n. - 2. * S<‘(‘ily indi'-j.O'-ed : (•."p. in and 
ex hai( a fishy, i.e, a glazed, (y». Coll., from ea. 
18()(). (Sn.l'i.) 

fishy about the gills. Having the ap{>earance of 
recent drunki niK .sf. : Cocktieys' (— 1909). Cf. 
Jishii, 2, q.v. Ware. ‘ Hrink produce.s a puli-d(,>wn 
<.f th<- (.orner,-’- of the motifh, and a conse<)uent 
h<{uareness of tlm b.wei checks or gills, .sugge^tlng 
f he gill shield', in li -la ...’ 

*ftsno. t'arnmg. <■>[.. in give sorneonr the jisno : 
c. ; Iromea. iMd, I b\ ltt20. ‘ Xo. 747.' Origin ? 

fist. Haiai w rit ing : coll. .s. coll, again; 
from ca. 1170. In C. ld-17, f>rob. S.I7. ‘A good 
running list anon.. Mankind, 1 ITd. (NV.) -2. A 
workman (tailor) . tailor.. : from ca. l8bO. Esj). 
good or bad fist.--Si. .\mong printers, an index 
hand : from ca. 1880. dacobi. 

fist, V. To afifirehi'lld ; seize ; coll. : late C. Itk- 
20 ; ob. iSliakesfK'are, ‘ An 1 but li"! him once ! ’— 
2. Whenc'c tlie (b Bt-20 low coll, .^uise, take hold 
of; ‘ .Ju.st you list that .serul)l)iug-bru.sh, and set to 
work,’ J*'. tV H., 1891. 

fist, give a person one’s. 'I'o sliakc liand.s; coll.: 
late C-. i9-2(t. FXp. in give vs your fist ! 

fist, make a goixl, poor, etc,, at. To do, or 
iiMiUiipt to do, a thing, with a good, had, etc., 
rcHult : ong. (1834), IbS. ; anglicised ca. J8()0. 
Coll. 

fist, put up one’s. To admit a charge : tailors' : 
from ca. 18()(); ob. 

fist-f^^king. Masturbation : of males only [con- 
trast flnger-i**king); low : C. 19 2U. 


fist it. (Of a woman) to grasp the membrum virile 
with sexual intent : low : C. 19-20.—2. To use 
one’s hands, e.g. in eating with one’s fingers: 
Australia and New Zealand (— 1846) ; ob. by 
1870 ; t by 1890. Morris. 

fist-meat, eat. To receive a punch or slap in the 
mouth ; coll, of ca. 15r>0-1700. 

fistiana. Boxing and all that pertain.s thereto : 
jocular coll. ; from ca. 1840. 

fistic. Kelak'd to boxing ; (an increa'-ingly low) 
coll, adj. : from ca. 1885. 

fists(, esp. in one’s). Grasp ; clutches ; M.E. -f; 
8.F7. till C. 19, then coll. 

*fit. Suflicicnt evidence to convict (a w’rongdocr): 
New Zealand c. (— 1932). — 2. See fit (in the arm). 

fit. Fought : (dial, and) low' coll. : C. 18-20. 
(O.E.I).).—2. Sec Eton slang, § 2. 

fit, adj. In excellent health : coll. : from ca. 
1870. Ex sfiorting j. 

fit as a fiddle : sec fiddle, fit as a. For amjally fit, 
cf. awfully. 

fit as a flea. Fixtremcly fit or hcallliy ; hjiorting 
coll. : mid-C. 19-2(J ; ol>. Bcginaid llerbert. 
When Diamonds IFtrc Truvijis, 1908. 

fit as a pudding. \’cry tit or suitable : coll. : 
1000, l)ekker, ‘ ’Ti.s a very brave shoe, and as fit as 
a pudding ' ; app. j by 1700, ApfK.-rson, w ho im¬ 
plies that It Ls prob. an ahbr. of Jit as a pudduig for a 
friar's mouth (ca. 1575-1750) or, occ.,a doi/s mouth 
( 1592, Lyly), it.sclf a serni-proverbial coll. 

fit end to end or fit ends. To have sexual inter¬ 
course ; low : C. 19-20 ; oh. 

fit (in the arm). A blow or a punch : London 
slums' : dune, JS97--8, One Tom Jelly, arrested 
for r-triking a woman, declar< (] that ‘ a til had seized 
him in the arm ' : this was too good for the popu¬ 
lace to mi.s.s. Ware. 

fit like a ball of wax (of clothes), i.e. clo^j to the 
skin : <'oll. ; from ca. lS4(b 

fit like a glove. To lit |M>rfectly : from ca. 1770 ; 
coll till CH. IS.TO. then S E. ((J.E.H.) 

fit like a purser’s shirt on a handspike. The 

nautical version of the next : imdJ,'. 19-20 ; coll. 
Bow tm. 

fit like a sentry-box, i.e. very badly : military 
coll. ; mid-C. 19 2t» ; ol». 

fit (a garment, hat, etc.) on a person is coll. ; from 
ca. 1860. 

fit to. (Of things) likely or ‘enough' to {do 
something) : coll.; troni ca. 177t >; ob..—2. Ready to, 
angry enough to (tJo something); late t’. 10-20. 
8 .E. till ea. 1850, then coll, and dial. (.S.tt.D.) 

fit to a T. Cbui. v.t., to tit to a nicety : coll : 
lat<- (b 18-2(b Fhv the T sijuare used by archi¬ 
tects. 

fit to bust a double ration serve-out of navy-serge. 

Very fat : naval ; (’. 20. 

fit to kill. Irninodt ral(*]y. exeessively : coll. ; 
U.S. (1850; I'hornton), anglicised ca, 1890. 

fit(-)up. A stage easily titted up; hence, a 
small tlu-atrit al company : from ca. 1880: theat- 
rmal s. . by 1910, coll. ('f. flt-up towns. 

fit up a show. To arrange an exhibition : 
artists' ; from ea. 1870; ob. 

fit-up towns ' do not Iiossess a theatre, and . . . 
are therefore only visited by small companies 
carrying portable scenery, w hii h can be fitted ujiin a 
hall or an as.sembly room’. The Riferte, July 22, 
1883: theatrical: from ca. ISSO ; ob. Ware. 

Fitch’s Grenadiers. The S3rii Foot Regiment, 
from 1881 the Royal Irish Kilies : mihlary ; 1793 



FITS, BEAT INTO 

ob. F. <fc Gibbons. Ex tho (orig.) small stature of 
the men and its first coloners surname. 

fits, beat into. To ‘ beat hollow ’ : coll.; from 
ca. 18.‘15. Hood, ‘ It beats all the others into fits ’ 
(O.E.D.). In 20, often beat to fits {Manehon). 

fits, give a person. To defeat humiliatingly : 
coll.; from ea. 1870. Orig. U.S. 
fits, forty. See forty fits. 

fits, lick into. To ‘ beat hollow ’ : coll. ( — 1887). 
Baumann. Ex <ju'e a person Jits. 

fits, scream oneself into. To scream (excessively : 
coll.: from ca. 1840. (O.E.D.) 

fits, throw (a pt rson) into. To alarm or startle 
greatly : coll. : from ca. 1855. 

♦fitter. A burglars' locksmith : c. ; from ca. 1800. 
Fitz. A royal natural child : lower classes' : 
late (.\ 10-20. Th(‘ [irudent Ware thus wisely: 
‘Derivation obvious.'—2. A jK'rson of position or 
fortune going on the stage: theatrical: 1880. 
Ibid. 

five. Se(e fives. — 2. (the five.) ‘ The fiv(e pounds 
weight allowed to apprentice jockeys’ : turf : from 
ca. 1020; now verging on coll. O.E.D. (Sup.).—.5. 
A five-eighth : Rugby football : from ca. 1010. 
Cf. three, a thrt'e-quarler.—^1. Eiftf'en (in scoring): 
lawn tennis players’ : from ea. 1020. Jif. 

Five by Two. A.lew: rhyming s.: 0. 20. P. P., 
Rhyming Slang, 10.'}2. Cf. four-hy-two and huckle- 
my-shoi . 

Five-and-Threepennies, the. The r>:ir<l Foot, 
from 1881 the {Shropshire Light Infantry : mili¬ 
tary ' C. 10-20 ; ob. Ex the 5 and .‘L also ex the 
ensign’s daily pay. 

five-barred gate. A jujlieeman : Goekneys’ : 
i880-ca. 1015. Ware, ''J’lie fori'c being chieily 
rt'cruiled from the ngricultiinil ela.'.s '. 

five-boater, -master, -rater. Thf^se are nautieal 
C(3ll. of obvious meaning, all three* reft*rring to 
ships: from ca. 1887. O.E.D. 

five-eight (or -eighth). A men* lanee-eorf»oral: 
military: 1014-18. (Th.al part of a corporal.) 

five(-)fingers. The 5 of 1rum|is in the card game 
of don or five cards : C. 17-10: s. ‘ j. (Cotton in 
The Comjdeat (lamesirr, 1074 ; H., Ord (*<1. Cf. Jives, 
q.v. 

five-master. !See five-boater, 
five o’clock, a. Afte rnoon tea at five o'clock : 
coll. : from ca. 1800. Cf. Er. drs (ire o cloef: d toute 
he 11 re. 

five-oner; five ones man. One who gets a ist 

class ct'rtilicate in each of his five examinations for 
lieutenant: naval: C. 20. Bowen. 

five or seven. Intoxicated ; a drunkard : 
policemen s and Cockneys’ : 1885 <*a. 1014. Ex 

Jive shillings or seven days, ‘ the ordinary rnagi^t(*rial 
decision u}X)n “drunks” unknown to the police* 
(Ware). 

fiveoverfive, adj. and adv. Aj)i»lied to those who 
turn in their toes: from ca. 1820; ob. Egan’s 
Grose. 

five-pot piece. See pot, n., 5. 
five-pounder. A cheajf-excursionist: .lersey : 
1885, The Graphic, March 51 ; ol). Ware. 

Five P’s. VVm. ().\berry (d. 1824), printer, 
publisher, player, poet, and puhliean. Dawsim. 

five-rater. See five-boater, 
five-shares man. (Gen. ]>!.) A fisherman, 
whaler, <*tc., working for a share of the profits: 
nautical coll. : late C. 10-20. Bow(*n. 

five shillings, the sign of. The tavern-sign of the 
crown. Hence leu shillings, fifteen shillings, the 
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sign of the two, tho three crowns. Mid-G. 18- 
early 10. Grose, 2n(l ed. 

five-star Frenchman. A Chargeurs K^unis 
steamer: naiiti(*al : 0. 20. Bowen, ‘From the 

painting of her funnel ’. 

fiver. Anything that eourits five, but gen. a £5 
note orocc. its (*quivalent : from (*a. 18;5(). Wdiyte- 
Melville, ‘Or. as lu* calls it, a tiv<*r’.—2. In e., a 
fifth term of iriijirisonim'nt (— 1872). O.E.D. 
fivepence, fine or grand as. St c* fine as fivepence. 
flvepence halfpenny. A military e.p. ((J.W.) tor 
.sometliing invisible or not there. E. & Gil>bons. 
Ex the Government m(*ssing-all()wanc(*. 

fives. A foot : 17.—2. From ea. 1820: 

fingers, i.e. hands, fists. Bi t*.—-5. llcn(*i*, a stri'i t 
fight : low, esp. (\)ckm*y : from ca. 18,5(1. 

fives, bunch of. A list : from ca. 1822. Be*t‘. 
1825. E\ pn*ccding entry, sense 2. 

♦fives going, keep one’s. Constantly to thieve, 
csp. to pii-kpockct : c. or low s. : ca. 1820 80. 

‘ Jon B(*c ', 1825. 

fix. A ddemma : orig. (1855), C.S. ; anghci.scd 
ca. 1840 ; coll, till (;a. 181K), tht'ii {S.E. 

♦fix, V, In c.. to arrest : laic C. 18 l arly P.h-- 
2. As a coll. vcrl)-of-all-work, it js an imjtorlation 
—ran* befon* l840--x*x the C.S. (1708 : Thornton) ; 
the n. Jixings (in U.S.. 182()) has Ix'en less warmly 
r<;;ceivt*d.-“5. To pn'senu* (tissin's) in. e.g., formalin ; 
medical eoll. (- lt)55). now V('rging on j. 

fix !, at the word. Bt* })unctual. or sharp ' : 
military e p. : C. 20. E. it Gibbons, ‘ Suggc.stcil by 
the DrdI Book word (d'command. ” Fix Bayonets 
fix it. To arrange matt<'rs : ex C.S. (— 185(1); 
anglicisrd ca. IS.5(i : coll, (’j.; 

fix up. To arrange, e.g. a rende/.vous. o-ji. for 
another: «*\. C.S., anghciscd ca. 1S55. In ('. 2o, 
occ. In Ji.red ujf, to ha\c an a[>p(iintnicnt -2. tlx (a 
jM*rson)up. 'I'o provide him with lodgings or other 
(piartcrs ; c(dl. : from ca. IHSS. 

fixed bayonets. A brand ol R-rnmda rum : mili¬ 
tary : lute ('. 10 early 20. E. & Gibbons. lix its 
sting and <*tlt*cfs. But among prisoners of war in 
Gcrinany in 1014 18 it was applied to a spirit made 
of f)otato(*s and apt to render one ‘ lightiug drunk '. 

fixing. Strong drink: Australian ( - I8h0) ; 
ob. by 1012, I by 1021. 

fixings. Sec fix, V., 2 Cf. dmngs, ij.v. — 2. As 
furniture: 1887, liaiimaiiu. 

fixfax. Sec paxwax. 

fiz, fizz. C’hanqiagne ; also, any sjiarkhng wuiu* 
from ca. IHbO. 11., .4rd cd. -2. Occ., though very 
rari'ly in (k 20, li-nmnadt* mixed with ginger bec'r : 
from ca. IHHtt. -5. A hissing sound : coll. ; 1842 
(O.E.I>.).^—4. A fuss ; from ca. 1750.- 5. Aiiirnal 
spirits: from ca. 1H50. d’hist: last two sciisih are 
< ()11.- -an<l ob. -fi. Ned Ward, in 1700, has Jiz for 
phiz. Matthews. 

fizz around, d'o ‘ buzz around ’ ; move sjx*edily 
and busily : from ea. 1050. ‘ Gaiipat ', Gut of Evil, 

10.55. 

fiz{z)-gig. From such S.E. senses as a sejuib, a 
whirligig, a silly pastiini*, the word has come, in 
C. 20, to approximati*, in its moaning, to gadget. 
Coll.^—^2. An informer to the poliei^ : c. of Svdnev, 
X.N.Wk : from <*a. 1050. 

flzzer. Any first-rate thing (e.g. a tlu'atncal 
role) or, rarely, jK rson : coll. (-- J8b(i).—2. A very 
fastball: cricketers’ eoll. (1004). O.E.D. (Sup.).; 
Lewis.— 5. A eharg(*-Hhcct niihtary : from ca. 
1920.—4. A vendor of soft drinks : mostly Cock- 
m'ys’ ; 1805, H. W. Nevinson. Ex : 
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flzzer-man. A camp-follower H(‘llin{^ soft rlrinlcH : 
miht^iry : 1804 (O.E.I).). Colled ively the ‘ lizzer- 
HK'n ’ form t\w Jizzrr-hrifjadc. 

fizzinf?, aclj. Ex(;(!ll«*ni (— 1850). H., Ist cd. 

—2. Also as adv.: from ca. 1880; ob. C. 
etunnimj. 

fizzle. A ludicrous failure. : orig. U.S., anglici.sed 
ca. 1880: coll.; by 1000, S.K. 

hzzle out. To tail olT; end lanK'Iy ; beeome a 
failure ; fail : orig. (ca. 1848), U.S. ; anudieised ca. 
1870; coll, till ca. 100.5, then S.E. Ex lireworks, 
es}). il danif). 

fiabagast, gen. flabbergast. To astound, pbysi- 
(!ally or mentally; utterly to eonfu.sci (a pTson): 
coll. : froirj ea. 1772, wht'u Thi' Aniuml AVv/.vOr in¬ 
cluded it in ‘On New VV’ords’. Disraeli. flap 
(or Jl(ih\iy) |- (vjiKist : W. -2. lienee thi* not 
verv eoninion and now ob fl(ihhfr(i(i.stati,ntL : 184.5 
(E.DD.i 

flabberdegaz. A ‘gag’ or stopgap words; a 
piei'e of liad aeting fir instance of inijierfeet utli'r- 
anee • t lu'at riea 1 : ea. 1870 101.5. I’rob. ex : 

flabbergast. Sec flabagast. 

♦flag. A groat or fourfMTinv jiieee : ca. 1500- 
1800- e. liarinan ; li.E. ; >ia\hcw, ‘A trenuti- 
dous black doll bought for a Hag (fourpenee) of a 
retireii rag nien'hant.'—2 . An apron : low, or low 
coll : from ea. 184.5. A sanitary pad or towad. 
llenei'. (Itc Jitt'i (or (Itnirff’r-sKjnnl) is tip : she is 
“ indi^po'vi-d : from ca 18,50.- -t. Abbr jlmj un- 
furlfi{,{\\'.: late (10-20 ; fd). Ware—,5. W'ords 
missed in composing : print* rs { — ItxiO). the 

apiH-aranee of tlx* “out ' words written at thi^suleof 
the ‘ copy ' or of the proof. Ware. 

flag, fly the. 4'o fiost a notice tliat workmen are 
uis'ded tailor.s' : from ea. Istid. (.'f. rn/.s' fan up 
and //m/ jlitnui, 2, v 

flag, show the. 4 <> fuit m an appearance. jUst to 
8ho^^ that one i.s there: business and professional 
men's coll. ; from ea. 1010. 

flag-about. .A strurnjxo : low. or low e«dl. : (U. 
I82(t 70. ('f. r, fp\. 

flag-flasher. < )ne who, wdien off duty, sport.s the 
‘ in.sigma of olliee ' --<'ap, anron, uniform, badge, 
etc : from ea, IStiO. il.. 5th ed. E\Jlaij. 2, 
flag-flying. Adj and vbi.n. eorresponiling to 
flay. 11 , 2 {i'f. flay fla.shrr) and .4 (ef. ('aptain is at 
hoirif. tih -'2. A biir.sfjeing ‘ fiosted up w Ixm h.'inds 
are nsjuired ’ • tailors' ( 188*.)). Karrere A D-land. 

- -4. ()\erl>iddmg (oee., a t^'iideiiey to overbid) at 
bridgi' ; from ea. 1015 ; .s. >, by 104)1, coll. 

O.K.I). (.8up.). 
flag is up, the. See flag, .4. 

flag of defiance. A drunken roisterer : nautical ; 
mid ('. 18 early if). lv\ ; 

flag of defiance or bloody flag, hang out the. To 

have a red face owing to drink ; to be drunk : late 
(\ 17-earlv lOnaulieul. B.E. ; (Iro.s*-, Ist ed.,‘Thc 
tlag of (h'lianee or bloody Hag is out,' et<-, 

flag of distress. ‘'I'lie eoekadi' of a half pay 
oflieer ’ ; naval; late iS-niid 10. A MS. note by 
Grose to the B.M. I.st (*d, eojiy : not, how'ever, 
ineorporated—-as all such notes w<t<* orig. inbmded 
to l>»—in the 2nd (m 1. (1788).--2, An armounceinent- 
card for hoanl, or board and lodging.s : from ca. 
18.50 ; coll. -4. Hence, any outward sign of 
poverty: orig. nautical: mid C. 10-20. 11., I.st 

cd.—1, A Hying sbirt-tail; from ca. 1855: low, 
eep. Goekney. Ibid. 

flag unfurled. A man of the world ; rhyming s. 
(- 18.50) ; ob. 11., Isted. 


flag-wagging. Flag signalling, csp. at drill: 
naval and military ; from ca. 1885.—2. Hence, in 
G.W., a signaller was called yif/r/-?/vK/l 7 fir. 

flagger. A harlot, csp. one walking the streets ; 
low (— 18().5); oh. Mostly London. Either ex 
p)avcm(mt-j|T(7*7<9 or ex flay-ahout. 

flagrant delight. A (mainly legal) jocular Eng¬ 
lishing of in jhiyrantf. delicto: (k 20. Compton 
Mackenzie, Water on the Brain, 10.44, ‘ To-night’s the 
night for Hagrant deliglit.’ 

flags. Clothes drying in the wind: low coll.: 
from ca. 18()0. Cf. suoir. —2. A flag lieutenant: 
naval nickname : late C. 10-20. Bowen. ^ 
Flags, the. The cotton market, Liverpool: 
Slock Exchange : from ea. 1800. 

flam, hurnhug. a trick, a sliam .story, after being 

S.E. in C. 17-18, is in C. 10 coll., in C. 20 f exo'pt in 
dial, and Australian, the same applying dialectally 
to tlie r.are adj. and the common v. Berhajis 
n\)\tv. Jlirn (lain, which, liowever, is rer-orded lati'r : 
W. suggests that it derives ex Scottish jlamfeiv, a 
trifle, gewgaw.- -2. The sirmh* fieat of a drum: 
(— 1701 ; oh ) one. military s. ; in C. li) gen. s. > 
coll. : in C. 20, S.IO. but ob. Grrise, 4rd ed.-—4. In 
c., a ring: ea. 1850 70. H.. J8t)4. 

flamdoodle, flam-sauce. See flapdoodle, 
flame. A sweetheart; a ke})t mistress: after 
being S.E., tlii.s term, esp. as an old jlawr, a former 
sweetheart or lover, is in C. 10-20 irien'a^ingly coll, 
and jocular. Tlu' inf)d*Tn semi jocular u-'C is j>f'r- 
bap''elireetl\ ex (k 17 Fr. ' jlatntne and dme riming 
in the l-'r. (•la''.‘--ies almost a-, regul.irly h.'> herz and 
schmerz in tier, lyrics W.—2. In C. 10 low coll, ors., 
a venereal di^ea-*'. 

flamer. A ji'Tsoti. inenhnt, or thing very con- 
.spicuoii«,. unusual, or vigorous ; ('.e. as in (’oekton’a 
I ali ntine Vox. iS-lo, a ' stiff' criticism ; ca. 1808- 
l‘.)))0.—2. In j)l.. a kind of safety-match giving a 
bright Hame ; from ca. 1885 ; ob. Tkmniami.— 
4. An aeroplaiK* coming down in flames ; Air 
Fi*rec : from lOBk (Ik C. AVrim. in Tin- Passing 
Shoir. Aug. 18, 1!»4L) 

Flamers,the. Tlie .54th Foot, in lat<‘ c. 10 -20 tlio 
1 )(irs('t.shire Jiegiment ; nubt.irv- 1781, when tlicy 
took part in the burning of Xew London. F. & 
(Obbons. 

flames. A red-haired p-rson ; occ. as term of 
address or jxTsonal referem -• : coll. : ea. 1N2O-00. 
‘.Ion B*‘c.’ Pi. cattnls, yttiytr. 

flaming. A er\ or too noticeable or \ igorous; 
‘ stunning ’ : border-lin*- coll. : from ca. 18 (mi ; ob. 
Ex the ,S.E. senses (C. 17 flagrant, startling.—• 
2. (Of tobacco) very strong : kne (— 1887). Bau¬ 
mann.—4. Adj. and adv.. ‘ blo<x]y ’ : enphenustio 
coll.; from early 180t»'s. (O.E.I). Sup.). Cf. 

ruddy. 

flaming onions. A German anti-aircraft pro¬ 
jectile (some t«'n tire-balK on a chain) : military : 
G.W, (F. A: Gibbons.) Ex the rows of onions sold 
by hawkers. 

Flamingo. (Gen. pi.) An inhabitant of 
Flanders ; trom ca. 1910. Ernest Raymond, .Ifary 
Lath, 1941. By sound-suggestion cx Fr. FUnnand. 
as if ‘ llaming k 

flamp. To sell Army property illegally : Regular 
Army ; late C. 19-20. Ci.jloy in same sense. 

flan. Red tape : naval : C. 20. Bowen. Ex 
red llannel on red tape. 

Flanderkin. Late C. 17-18 coll, for ‘ a very large 
Fat Man or Horse ; also Natives of that Country ’ 
(Flanders), B.E. Cf. the next three entries. 
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Flanders fortune. A small one : late C. 17-18: 
coll. B.E. 

Flanders piece. A picture that looks ‘ fair at a 
distance, but coarser near at Hand B.E. : late 
C. 17-18 : coll. 

Flanders reckoning. A sixinding of money in a 
place unconnected with that where one receives it: 
coll.: C. 17-18. Thos. Ifrywood. (Apperson.) 
Cf. Flemish account, q.v. 
flanges. See wingers, 2. 

flank. To hit a mark with a \\ hip-lash ( — IS.'IO). 
—2. To crack a whip (v.t.): from ca. 18,‘iO. Both 
are c^ll, verging on S.E., tlii' standard sense being, 
to flick ; oh.—.*1. To push or hustle ; to deliver 
(esp. a blow): coll.; from ca. 18()0; ob. Of. Er. 
flanqne.r un CAoup a quelqu'un, whence, presumably, it 
derives. 

flank, a plate of thin. A cut off a joint of meat: 
low coll. : from ca. ISbO ; ob. 

flank er. A blow, kick ; retort; coll.; ca. 1800- 
1910. Whence do a jlnnhcr. —2. A .shirker: mili¬ 
tary : late C. 19-20 ; ob. F. ct Gibbons. Ex the 
‘ advantagi's ’ of being on a flank. 

flanker, do (a jK'r.son) a ; ab.solutely, work a 
flanker {<‘sp. in the Army). To dect'ive. trick, out¬ 
wit, give the slip: lower clas.ses' {— 1923). Man- 
chon. 

fiankey. The Iiosterior : low (perhaps orig. o.): 
from ca. 18-10. Buncombe. 

flannel or flannels. I)eri.sive roll., C. 20 ; flannel 
dra\\ers (women's). Variant : red j(annel{s). —2. 
(Only flannel.) See hot flannel. 

flaiinel (often prou. flannin)-jacket. A navy\’: 
conlract()r>': from ca. ISOit; (,j). Ware. From 
his flannel shirt or singlet, 'i'hvjlannin (or -e«)form 
come.« from dial. 

flannel-mouth, n. and adj. (A) well-spoken 
(person, esp. if a man) ; Canadian : C. 20. T.e, 
eoft-spokev. 

flaimels, get one’s. To obtain a place in a team 
(orig. cricket) : sehooLs’ ; esp. and initially Harrow : 
from ca. 1885, Coll. by 1910, S.E. Ex 

flannels, flannel garments. 

flannen or -in. See flannel-jacket, 
flap. A blow ; coll, or dial. : G. 10 -JS. Ex the 
S.E. v.—2. A female of little rejmti', a jad<*: C. 17- 
20 ; coll., > dial, by 1800,—3. In c., sheet l(‘ad n.sed 
for roofing ; mid-(k Bt 20 (ob.). H., .Oth ed. Ex 

the noi.se it makes when loose in the wind.—4. A 
garment or hat that has a p<mdent jiortion : ea. 
1790-192(1. (O.E.l).)--5. ‘ Any evolution on board 

or movement of warships ’ ; naval : late C. 19-20. 
Bowen. Applied esp. to the bustle ensuing on an 
emergi'iiey order (F. &; Gibbons).—-0. An air-raid : 
Air Force ; 1915. F. Gibbons. 

flap, V. To pay ; ‘ fork out Esj). in flap the 
dtmmock (money). Low. From ca. 1840; ob.—- 
2. In c., rob, swindle : C. 19-20 ; ob.—3. V.i., fall 
or flop dow n : coll., fnjm ca. 1660 (S.G.I).).—4. To 
talk (always witli about)-, from ca. 1925; slightly 
ob. hlx flap one's month (gen. about), the same : 
1910, H. G. Wells (O.E.l). Sup.) ; ob. 

flap, in a. Excited : naval ; C. 20. Bowen. 
Ex flap, n,, 5, 

*flap a jay. To cheat or swindle a greenhorn : o. 
(- 1885). See flap, v., 2. 
flap one’s mouth. .See flap, v., 4. 
flap (in c. lb-17, occ. slap) with a fox tail. A 
rude or contemptuous dismi.ssal; a mild rebuke : 
coll.: C. 16—early 19. Palsgrave, 1530 ; Smollett; 
Scott. (Apperson.) 


flapdash. Very clean ; shining; lower classes’ 
(— 1923). Manchon. Prob. by a confusion of 
words and ideas. 

flapdoodle. Empty talk ; tran.sjiarent nonsense : 
coll.; from ca. 1830. (? orig. U.S.) Marryat, 
1833, ‘Flapdoodle . . . the stuff they feed fools 
on.’ Also a v., as is very rare with the variants ; 
flap-saver, flam-savce, jlayndoodlc. —2. 3’he mrm- 
brvm virile : late C. 17-18 low' coll. Cf. doodle, 
lAkv flabbergast, flapdoodle is arbitrarily formed. 

flapdoodler. An empty, inept, talkative jiolitical 
charlatan: journalists’: ca. 1885-1910 ; then gen. 
hut ob. 

flapdragon, flap-dragon, flap dragon. 8 vphilis or 
gonorrluva : late C. 17 early 19: low'. B.E. Ex 
the 8.E, sense, a raisin snatched from burning 
brandy and eati'n hot.—2. A Butchman ; a 
German: jH'jorative (‘oll. : C. 17. 

*flapman. A <'onviit Jiromotisl for good Ix- 
haviour : prison c. ( — 1893); ob. 

flapper. Tin* liand : low- coll. (— 1833). 
Marryat ; The London Miscellany, May 19, 1866, 
‘There’s my fla])|HT on the strength of it.' Cf. 
flipper, q.v.—2. A slow or unskilful hunting man ; 
sporting; from ea. 18.“)0; ob. ^\ hyte-Melville. 
((j.K.B.)—3. A dustman's or a coal-heaver's hat : 
coll.: ca. 1850-1900. ('{. fantail. —4. In the low 

coll, of .sexual venery, the male lueinlier (ef. flap¬ 
doodle, 2) : C. 19.—5, ’J’here loo, a very young 
harlot, a seii.se linking uj) with that in gen. s, a 
young girl (? vx thtit, mainly dial., sense of a 
iledghng partridge or wdd duck) : both in F. II., 
1893, the latter being discussed in The Fvtninq 
Xeu'S, Aug. 26, 1892.--6. In society s, of early 
C. 20, ‘a very immoral young girl in licr early 
“ teen.s ” '. \\'are,- -a sin.se sniwivirig in the I’.S. ; 
in England, however, the (f.W. lirniiy estabhsbf'd 
the nieHiiing (already pn'tty Lten. by 190,5), any 
young girl with her hair not ^et put up (or, in the 
late I920's and the 30 s, not yet cut shorl ). ( t 

(ier. Hackjisch and flap, n., 2.—7. \n .\yrton fan : 
military - 1916. Also, coll.,//up/x r/ua. Ik iS, P.-- 
8. A variant of flapping, q.v., a.s n. and adj. . 1928 
(G.E.B. Sup.).—9. Inevital»h‘ nieknarne ot anyone 
surnamed Hughe.s : ('. 2u. liowen.— lO. >V‘e 

flappers. 

flapper-bracket, -seat. A (mostly, motor ) 
bicycle seat at file back lor the .spatial tran'.fereiiee 
of a youthful female : resp, s. (from ea. 1!»15) and 
coll, (from cu. ]9lH ; oh.). 

flapper fan. See flapper, 7. 

flapper-shaker. 'Ihe hand ; low coll.; from i-a. 
1850; oh. l]\ Jlajijirr, 1. 

flapper-shaking. Hand shaking ; hene(', a jire- 
liminarv eeremonv : from eu. 18,50. ‘ (’uthf)ert 

Bede ’,“1853. 

flapper vote, the. The ‘ franchise granted m 1928 
to w'omen of 21 years and over', coll.: 1928. 
C.0.1). (1934 Sup.) 

flappers. Extremely long jioLntfd .shoes, esp. 
those worn by ‘ nigger minstrels ' : from ea. 1880 ; 
ob.—2. A .sandwich-man's boards : t ramps’ e. : 
the 1920’s. (The tran.sition term between clappers 
and V'ings.) F. Jennings, Tramjnng irith Tramps, 
1932. 

flapper’s buiT-(h)oles. Ears: workmen’s 
(- 1935). 

flapper’s delight. A young subaltern : Army 
officers’ : 1915-18. See flapper, 6 (second nuance). 

flapping ; occ. flapper (sense 7 of the n. above). 
Racing not subject to either Jockey Club or 
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National Hunt rogiilations : turf: 1910. (O.E.D. 
Sup.) Ex lack of dignity.—2. Hence, from ca. 
1915, as adj. 

flapsauce.flap(-)sauce. See flapdoodle. (No con¬ 
nection with the I S.E. term.) 

flare. Anything unu«ual, uncommon : nautical; 
from ca, 1850.—2. A quarrel, a row, a spree : coll.: 
from ea. 1840. Cf. fiare-np. 

flare. In its C. 19-20 S.E. sense, to shine un¬ 
steadily,/lure seems to have, ca. 10<K)-17'10, been c., 
th«‘n low H. and then, ca. 1700-18.'10, coll. : witness 

B. E. and (Irose, all odd. IVob. ex Hutch or Low 
Her. ; of. (U'v. Jlatlcrn, jiaddern, and Hutch vlederen : 
W.—2. 'J'oswagger: lowcoll.(— 18-11); oh. Ix-man 
Rede.—','!. To whisk out (— 1850); henoc(— 1851), 
to steal lightly, deftly. Mayhew. Both: c. 

’•‘flare, all of a. Clumsily ; hunghngly : c. of ca. 
18,‘{0-00, H, Brandon in Poverty, Mendicity, and 
Crime, IS.'iO. 

flare-up, rarely -out. A quarrel, c(^mmotion, or 
tight: coll.; from ea. 18.‘{5. lb‘nc(', a spree or 
orgy ; a jovial jiarty : coll. (- 1847). Justin 
MJ'artliy, 1870, ‘ Wliat she would have calk'd a 
flare-out.’. (T. the v.—2. Brand}': e.( — 102J). 
Maiu hon. Ex the result of a light apjihed theri'to. 

flare up, v. dO become extremely angry : coll. 
{— 1840). ‘ Bather Prout ' Mahony, *. . . Swore, 

tlan-d up, and curs’d ’ ; Thackeray. 

flaring, adv. Exceedingly; vulgarly: coll.: 

C. 10 -20; ob. m jioring drunk. 

flai*ty is o)»s( ur(‘; ? an outsider. It is grafters's. 
ofC. 20, Philip .'Mlingham, Cheapjnek, 1034, * “ I’m 
a tlarty too,” she told me in contidence. ” I don't 
really belong to the fair.” ’ Origin ? 

‘flash, n. and adj. (Underworld) cant ; relating 
to the underworld or to its slang, lienee they often 
connote triekerv, eriine, low irninorulity. Orig.— 
1750, 1700 resp. (S.( ).l).}--(heiuselves c., they 

rapidly low s. • gen. s. • coll. > S.E. riu- 
niately<‘.\ flo.sh - suilden llame ; intermediately ex 
Jlaftki ostfiitation ; imrn.—of prohlematic birth. 
Ca. 1810-,‘{0, the s. of the man about t(»wri, eluelly 
tiie fa.-^t "et and its hangers on (see esp. Jon BtaVs 
Diet, (if the 'I'nrf, 1823) : s, eoll. ' * N.E. (’f. the 
ea. 1700 1825 coll., v«>rging on iS.E., sen-.e : fop, 
coxcomb. - -2. In e., late C. 17-mul-PJ. a {HTukc. 
B.E.—3 A showy swindler; a hectoring vulgarian 
or nonvrnu riche ; (.1. 17 c'oll. Sliirh y, ' The town is 
full ol I liese vain glorious Hashes.’—4. A boast or 
great jiretenee uttered by spiuidthrift, quaek, or 
s(‘ioli'>t ; C 18. Hvt he.- 5 A portion or, as m 
jiash of lightning, ({.v., a drink : late C. 18-19 : 
low 8. or low' coll.-—d. the flash, d’he banner or 
other name (lisj)laying cloth or eard-deviee of a 
bookmaker's stand : racing c. ; C. 20. Abbr. the 
flcunh part. Analogous is the grafters’ siuise : ‘ A 

grafter's display. Anything to attract the crowd ’ 
(Allingham): 20.—7. Priority given, by news- 

agencjes, to sports' result.s : journalists' ( — 1935).— 
8. An electric torch : e. ; from ca. 1910. James 
Curtis, Th( Cilt Kid, 1930. 

flash, V. To show ; esp. excessively, vulgarly, 
or w'ith uniK'ees.sary ‘ pomp ’ or prettmee ; coll. 
(— 1785). In C. 17, fS.E.—2. V\t. with, e.g, tfie 
gentleman, to show off as, pretend to be, e.g. a 
gentleman : ca. 1795-1850.—3. \'.i., with variant 
flash it, to make a disfilay, show off: ca. 1770-1830. 
Cf. flash it about and flash it auHiy. The term 
derives ex flash in the sense, ‘ show' as in a flash, 
hence, brilliantly ’ (see esp. VV.), prob. influenced by 
flash, n. and adj., qq.v. 


*fUuih, adj. See flash, n., 1.—2. In c. of ca. 1810- 
1900, knowing, ex]x;rt; cognisant of another’s 
meaning. Lex. Bal. —3. Ong. (— 1785) c., by 
1870 low: show'y, vulgar; (in Australia, — 1893) 
vain-glorious, swaggering. Perhajis ex C. 17-18 
S.E. flash, show, ostentation.—I. Connected with 
boxing and racing : ca. 1808-90.—5. In a set style : 
ca. 1810-00) : c. > low. Also n. Rare except 
in out of flash, q.v.—0. Occ. adv., as in to dress flash, 
i.e. fashionably but showily and in bad taste.—7. 
Imitation; countiTfeit : e. : form ca. 1880; ob. 
"U'are. (In the cn.suing list of flash combinations, 
only such are given as an' not imm. and accurately 
dcducible from the men' c(j 1 location of n. and n., 
V, and n., and n. and adj.) 
flash, adv. Sec flash, adj., 6, 

’•‘flash, out of. Borshowy effect or affectation : c. 
(— 1812) >, by 1820,lows. ; t by 1900. Vaux ; Bee. 

*flash, put. To put (a ])crson) on his guard : c. 
(— 1812) ; i by 19u0, \ aux. 

flash a bit. (Hf women) to permit examination ; 
behave indecently : low' : from ea. 1840. Cf. flash 

it, (j .V. 

’‘flash a fawil(e)y. To W'car a ring : c. : from ca. 
1815; ob. 

♦flash-case, -crib, -drum, -house, -ken, -panny. 

A lodging-b<»use or tavern frequented by thieves and 
illegally favourable to them ; in sense 2 of that n., 

‘ f'enec ' : c. of resp. C. 19-20 ob. ; C. 19 ; (’. 19-20 
ob. ; C. 19 20; mi(]-(’. 17-19; and C. 19, though 
('xtreniely rare in these sf'nseg. \'aiix lja.s the 
si'cond, fifth and sixth.- -2. The meaning, a brothel, 
iH derivative, and, though ong e.. it gradually > 
low ; flash-crih is not u.-'cd in this sens('. 

*flash-cha(U)nt. ’ A song interlarded with flash 
i.e. with cant : o. : ca. 1820-70. Egan’s Grose. 
Al .''<»jiaMi son <; (\’an x), 1812. 

♦flash-cove, from ea. 1810 ; -companion, from ca. 
18{)0. A thief; sharjier; ’ b'licc ' ; (only 
coi'e] landlord or a ‘ flash ken ’ (\’aux). 

♦flash-covess. A lanalady of a ‘ lla.Ji-ken ’ ; c. ; 
C. 19. \aux. 

♦flash-crib and flash-drum. Sc'c flash-case, 
♦flash-dona. A variant of jiash girl, q.v. ; c. : 
lateC 19 20. Ware. 

♦flash-gentry. The Imih class thieves : from ca. 
1820 ; ol). ; c. Contiiitioii of n. and adj. 

flash girl, moll, mollisher, piece, woman. A 

.show} harlot ; low : from ea. 1820. 

♦flash-house. Nee flash-case. • 
flash in the pan. Boition sans emi.sMon : ('.18- 
20 low ('oll. H Brfey. 
flash it. Se«- flash, v , 3. 

flAsh it or flash one's meat. (Gen. of men) to 
exj^jse the jXTson : low : from ea. 1840. 

flash it ! rne see it ! Show it ! A low*, esp. 

a cosU'r’s reply to the offer of a bargain ; from ca. 
1820; ob. 

flash it about or cut a flash. To make a display— 
once, often, continuously ; to lead a riotous or even 
a crapulous life : low : from ca. 18()0. Cf. cut a 
dash. Develop'd ex : 

flash it away. To show off ; cut a figure : coll.: 
ca. 1795-18()0. O Keeffe. 

flash-jig. A favourite dance : costers' : o». 

1821MK). Perhaps ex flash, adj., 3. 

♦flash-ken. See flash-case. (B.E.) 
flash kiddy. A dandy : low ; ca. 1829-60. Cf. 
kiddy, q.v. 

flash-lingo. Underworld s. ; low : late C. 18-19. 
Qrose, Ist ed. See flash, n., 1. 
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*flash-man. Ono who talks the b. of the undor- 
workl : c. : C. 19,—2. A ohuckor-out to a brotliol : 
c. : V. 19. Lex. Bal. Iruiu. ex :—A harl()t’a 
bully or ‘ ])oneo ’ : late 18-20, ob. : low ; prob. 
orig. c. Grose, 2ncl ed. (2n(l miaiiee).—t. A patron 
of boxing: 8. ' > coll. : ea. 1820-50, Monorudf. 

"‘flash moUisher. A woman thief or swindler : 
c. (— 1812) ; t hy 1890. Vaiix.— 2. See flash girl. 

flash-note. A counterfeit banknote : C, 19 low 
(? orig. c.). 

flash 0(f) light. A gaudily or vividly dressed 
woman: South London (— 1909); virtually f. 
Ware. 

flash 0(f) lightning. A dram of strong spirit, a 
glass of gin : from ea. 1780. Of. (— 1802) U.S. 
usage.—2. Gold braid on an ollicer's cap : nautical: 
mid-C, 19-20 ; ob. H., drd ('d. 

flash one’s gab. T(^ talk, esj). much ; boast : 
low (— 1819). Tom JMoore, ^ His lordship, as usual, 
... IS hashing his gab.’ 

flash one’s meat. Sia* flash it. 

*flash one’s sticks. To expose or draw {not to 
fire) ont's pistols : ('a. 1810-50 ; c. \’aux. 

flash one’s ticker. To tak(' out one's watch 
rather often: low: from ca. 1850. 
flash-panny. tSei* flash-case. 

*flash patter. Cant (underworld slang): c.: 
C. 19. E.g. in No. 747’s autobiography, p. 410. 

♦flash song. See flash-cha(u)nt. i’erhajis low 8. 
rather than c. 

flash(-)tail. A harlot picking up tolls at night : 
low’ (— 1808) ; ob, 

flas h the dibs. To spend oii{'’s money : low : 
from ca. 1840 ; ob. 

♦flash the drag. See drag, flash the.—flash the 
flag. S(>e flag, 2. 

♦flash the hash. To vomit : late C. 18-19 : c, 
Grose, 2nd ed. 

♦flash the ivory or one’s ivories. To grin or 
laugh : c. of late C. 18-19 and low' s. of C. 19 20 
reap. Grose, lat ed. Contrast tickle the ii'onis. 

flash the muzzle. To bring forth a jn.stol : low 
(— 1829): ob. by 1870, f by 19()(i, 

♦flash the screens, d o jiay : c. of ca. 1820-40. 
See pew, stump the. 

flash the upright grin. (Of women) toexjiose one's 
sex : low : from ca. 180() ; ob. 

♦flash the wedge. To ‘ fence, ’ one’s ‘ baul ', 
‘ewag or booty : c, : C. 19. 

♦flash to, be. To be awan- of, to und«*rstand 
fully: c. : ea. 1819 (iO. Vaux. 

flash toggery. Smart clotbe.s : low (— 1894). 
Ainsworth in Rookwooii. 

flash vessel. A very smart-looking ship that is 
undisciplined: nautical: ca, 18t)0 - 1915. 

♦flash woman. A harlot mistrc.s.H of a ‘ fla^h 
man ’ (9) : c. (— 1829) ; f by 1890. ‘ Jon Bcc.' 

flash yad. A day's enjoyment : ca. 18t>5-191(». 
Yad day reversed. 

♦flashed-up. Dressed stylishly or in one’s best: 
c., and low : C. 20. James Curtis, The Gill Kid, 
1936. (T. dolled-vp. 

flasher. A would-he wit; hence, an empty fop : 
ca. 1750-90: coll, that perhaps S.E. Mme 
D’Arblay, 1779, ‘ They are reckoned the flashers of 
the place, yet everybody laughs at them.’—2. A 
synonym of quickre (q.v.) : Glasgow (— 1994).— 
3. In Glasgow’ c. (— 19;14), a ‘ dud ’ bank-note. 

flashery. Tawdry elegance ; show’v or vulgar 
display or action : coll.; ca. 1820- 80. Never much 
us^. 


flashily ; flashly. See flashy, 
flashing it, go. To have sexual eoiinexion : low : 
from ca. 1840 ; ob. CL.Jlash it and Jliifih a hit. 

flashy. Showy, gaudy ; ostentatious : in late 
C. 18-20, eoll.; <‘arlii‘r, S.E. llciiei’ iidvv. flashly, s., 
C. 19-20, hut very rare in C. 20, and flashily, coll., 
C. 18-20, Miss liraddon, 1864, ‘ 11c chose no . . . 
flashily cut vestments,’ 

flashy blade or spark. A dandy : ea. 1815-90. — 2. 
Hence, a cheap and noisy dandy or would-I k' dandy : 
ca. 18,90-75. Both, coll, verging on S.E, 

flat. A grtx’nhorn ; a fool; an easy ‘gull’ or 
dupe: from ea, 1760. Barham, ‘ . . . H(‘ gam¬ 
mons all the flats.’ C’f. the G. 20 story of the girl 
that n'fnsed to live either with or in one. By con¬ 
trast with s/uirp. —2. An abbr. oi' flattie. 4; c. : 
(’. 2tb David Hume.—9. See flats.- -I. (the flat.) 
The s(‘a.son of flat horse-raiung ; sporting coll.: 
from ca. 1910. 

flat, do or have a bit of. j'o have sexual con 
nexion : low : mid (' 19 20. 

♦flat, pick up a. To fmd a client : harlots' c. : 
C. 19-20. 

[flat !, that’s. That is ct'rtain, undeniable ' 
Late C. B> 17 Shakespeare. —2. I'm d( tcrmim'd 
(on that)' C. 18-20. Addison. Beiliajis Ixith 
s(‘ns<‘s arc best cl.issitied as literarv with a strong 
coll, flavour I 

flat as a flounder or a pancake. Kxtremely flat, 
lit. and tig : coll. The former; G. 17 19; the 
latter, G. 18 2(t, but witli calc as early as 1512. 
.Afiperson. Ware notes the (’. IS 20 variant (likc- 
wi'>e ro\\.),flat a.v a frying-pan. 

flat back. -A Ix’d bug: low : from ca. 1840; 
ob by l'9(iO, t by 1920. 

flat broke. Pennik’s.s ; ruined : roll. : from ca. 
1890. 

*flat-catcher. .An imfio.stor, a jiroft‘^Monal 
awindliT; a d(‘Cf)y : oriL'. ( - 18J9), e. , then low. 
Monencir, .Maylicw, W’liyte-.Melville. 

♦flat-catching. Swindling: orig. (— 1821), e., 
then low. J. (.Treenwooti, 18t)9, ‘ L’lat-eatehing, as 
the tnrf slung has it '. 

flat-cap. A citizen of London : eoll. ; late G. 16- 
early IS. Marston, ‘ Wealthy flat eufis that pay for 
their pleasure the best of any men in Euro|)e 
Temp, ileiiry \TI1, round Hat eajis w’ere fa.shion- 
able ; citizens eontiiiiied to wear i hem when they 
ha<l heeomc unfa',hioiuible. 

flatchicken. Stewed trijM : {iroU tanan ( - 19t)9j; 
slightly ob. Wart'. 

flat-cock. A woman : low ( - 1785) ; f by 18 ' 90 . 
Grose. 1st ed. E.\ one of two jiossible anatomical 
reasons. 

Flat Feet, the. TIk* Foot (iuurds. British Army : 
from ea. 1860. H., 9rd ed.—2. Hence, various 
other line regiments ; abso, inilitia men as o})p. to 
regulars: military: from ea. 1870. 

flat fish, gen. a regular. A dullard ; oee., an 
easy prey: from ca. 1850. Ex flat, stupid + Jish, 
something hookabbn 

flat foot. A sailor not yet aged 21 : naval 
(— 1909). Ware. Ex :—2. Any sailor: naval, 
csp. marines’ : from ca. 1895 ; ob. O.F.D, 
(Sup.).--9. A polici'inan : lowc'r cla.sscs’ (-- 1995). 

flat-iron. A public-house at a corner; low': 
from ca, 1860 ; oh. Ex its triangularity. 

flat-iron jiff. A master man in a small way : 
tailors’ ; late C. 19-20. E g. d'he Tailor and Cutter^ 
Nov. 29. 1928. 

♦flat move. A plan that fails ; folly or mui- 
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mana);fcin(‘nt: ca. 1810 80 : c. >, })y 1823, low a. 
Vaux ; ‘ Jon l,e. a flal h act ion. 

flat spin, go into a. Sr n go into a flat spin, 
flatch. A halt": th(i ri^id pik niodilind ; hack a. 
(~ 1850).^—^2. A Kjmrions half-crown : coincrH’ c. : 
from ca, 1870,—3, A halfpenny {— 1850), Nensca 
1 and 3 : IIIst cd. 

flatch yenork. A half-crown : hack a. (— 1859). 
H., Is1 rd. 

flatiron gunboat. A gnnhoaf of thf* 1870 ’h 80’h, 
‘with a short, turtle hack’: naval coll.: that 
period. Bowen. 

*flats. Pl.iying cards: o. {— 1812); oh. hy 
1880, t hy 1900. X’anx. (^f. broadft^ q.v.—2. 
False dice : ? e. : ca. 1700 18.50. (If. Fiilhanhs .— 

3. Countcrlcit money: c. or low: ca. 1820 70.— 

4. sharps and flats : jocular coll, for sharfM-rs and 

their Vietims : C. 19-20. And, .5, for ret*<r)nrs«“ to 
weapons: 1818, Seott (O.F.D.) ; f hy 1900. -(). 
See flats and chits.- 7. (\ cry virrc in the sincu- 
lar.) Lone, tlnn (oivelojtes : anionc sortiTs on 
mail trams: (20. 'J'/n l)ail>f Ihrahl, Aug. 5, 

1930. 

flats, mahogany. Bed hugs : low : from ca. 

1850; oh. Vl.Jlathack. 

*flats and chits. IhicK and fleas, says Baumann, 
who elassilicM it as c. : hut is this an error for jlatu^ 
and rhah, hugs and lice ? 

flats and sharps. Weapons: coll.: ca. 178o 
18.50. Scott, in Midl(ithia)}, ‘ Ih' was something 
hasty \Mt)i his Hats and sharps.’—2. See flats, 4 
flatt. (As, redundantly, in (lros(\) See flat, 
flattened out, ppl. adj Benniless : tailors : late 

C.19 20. 

•flatter-trap. The mouth : c. or low : from ca, 
1840; (,h. 

flattie, flatty. Among chea})jack.s, one in a new 
‘ piteli ' : (a. lMO-80. -2, A rustic; an un¬ 
initiated person: low (7)11.; ca. 18.5.5-80. 11., 

1st ed. - 3. lienee (see, liowt'Ver, flatty-gory), a 
‘ flat (j.v. ; an easy du})e : ea. 18;5,5-19K5 : e. or 
low.--}. A uniformed polieimian ; e. and low : 
laO' C. 19 20. Becansf his AmO go flat from so 
much ‘ ])ri>menadmg ’. Cf. Jlat /oot, 3. - ;5. A 
memlx'r of the audience : eircus-worUer-^' s. : 
(\ 20. K. Seago. Ctreus Company, 19.3.3. d'o 
showmen in gen., n means an outsider. 4>. A small 
tlat-hottonied sailine l>oat ; colL.t^-p. among hoys: 
from ea. lSt)0- -7. (>ne w ho goes out ina\aninthe 
Biimmer }uitli\es inalmusein the winter : (Jvjisies* 

( - lSil7). Ahhr. Jlath/houch, same meaning. 
F.DD. 

•flatty-gory. A ‘ tlat a du[M' orintmided diijn* : 
c. ; eii. ISIO 40. \ au.\. Berhaps the origin of all 

(wm.ses [){'JIattic. 

•flatty-ken. A tha'vi's' lodging hou.se wliere tlie 
landlord is riot ‘ fly tot he tru ks of the underworld ; 
c. ( -- 18.51): oh. Mayliew. i\\ Jlattic, 2, q.v., -}- 
ken, a place. 

flavour, catch or get the. To 1 k' drunk : low 
coll. : from ca. J8()0 ; oh.—2. To feel somewhat in- 
clined for sexual intiTcoursi' : low : from ea. 1870 : 
? oh. 

flawed. Drunk: late (\ 17-BJ: orig. c.. then 
low. In (2. 19, gen. lialfdrunk. li.K.—2. (Of 
wonum) no long(‘r virgin though unmarried : coll.: 
C. 19 20. 

flay or skin a flint. To he mean ; mi.serly : coll. 
> S.E. : mid-C'. 17 19. Alarrvat, ‘ She Avould skin 
m flint if she could.’ Cl. Jlva flint, q.v. 
flay (orig. and gen. flea) the fox. To vomit: 


coll,: late C. 10-19. Cotgravc; Urquhart; H., 
5th ed. The mod. term is whip the cal. 

flaybottomist, late C. 18-19 flaybottom, C. 19 -20 
(ob.). A Hchoolmaster : jocular eoll. (jlrose, 1st 
ed. (Cf. hum-brusher and kid-wallojie.r.) running 
phlehotomist. 

flea, fit as a. See fit as a flea, 
flea and louse. A (had) house: rhyming s. 
(-18.59), II., Isted. 

flea-bag. A bed : low : ca. 18.35 191.5. Ty:ver 
in Harry Lorreqtier.—2. From ea. 19<)9, a(n oflicer's) 
sleeping-bag. (mllinson. 

flea-bite, in C. 10-17 oce. -biting. A trifling 
injury or ineonvenienre ; coll. ; late C. B) 18; in 
(k 19-20, S.E. T1 h‘ former in Taylor, 1030, and 
Grose ; tlie latti'r in Burton. 

flea- or flay-flint. A miser; col)., 2- S.E. in 
C. 19; C. 17-20; ob. D Erfey, 1719, ‘The flea- 
flints , . . strip me hare.' Kx jlay a flint, q.v. 

flea in one’s or the ear, have a. To he m oldi d or 

annoyed ; to fail in an enterjinse : coll, : C. lt>-20. 
Heywood's Proverbs, 1540. (Ariticipalc'd in C. 15.) 
Of.'; 

flea in one’s (or the) ear, send away with a. To 

dismiss annoyingly or hurniJiatinglv ; coll. (— 1002). 
Middhdon ; (ieorgt* 1‘iliot ; Weyman, 1922, 
(.-VpjxT'^on.) Cf. dial flea in the ear{-hol() and flea in 
the lug, resp. a box on the ears and a scolding or 
sharp reproof. 

flea-pit. A flat (apartment): from ea. 1919. 
(John G. Brandon. The Oni ■ .Mmute Murder, 1934.) 
On flea-bag with jocular allusion to S.E. cubby¬ 
hole. 

flea the fox. See flay the fox. 
fleas, jumpy as a bag of. Jcxtremcly nervous : 
‘windy’: military eoll.: from 1915. Frank 

Bi<‘hards. Old SoUIiers Acifr Die, 1933. 

fleas, sit on a bag of. To sit uncomfortahly ; lie 
uncomfortable ; coll. : from ca. 1830. If of hen 
fleas, th(‘n in extreme disc'omfort. 

fleas for, catch (one’s). To \w very intimate with : 
of a man with a woman : low eoll ; C. 19-20 ; ob. 

flea's leap, in a. Very quickly or promjitly : 
eoll : from ea. 18-10. 

fleece. An act of thieving or swindling: C. 17 
cull. The V. itself had a coll, flavour m C. lG-18. 
-■-2. The female jnihie hair: (? C. 18;) C. 19-2<»: 
low ('oll. Cf.furbeloiv. 

fleece-hunter or -monger. A wlioninonger: 
C. 19-20 (oh.): low eoll. Ex fhtce, 2. (\intrast 
tuft hunter. 

fleecer. A thief or swindler: C. 17-19 coll. 
Fryrine, Cf. Yorkshire ^7^ ( Ccry. 

Ifleer, m C. 17 often Hear, to gain. (>tc., has, pace 
B.E. and F. A H.. never been otlier than S.E.] 
Fleet, Commander of the. See Navy OfiQce. 
fleet, go round or through the. ‘ To he flogged on 
board <‘ach vessel in the fleet’, S.O.D. ; from ca. 
1840: nautical s., j. : ca. 1880; ob. 

Fleet, he may whet his knife on the threshold of 

the. He IS not in debt : (‘oll. : ca. 1050-180(> 
Fuller in his ]Vorthirs; Grose in his Pronneial 
Glossary. The reference is to the Fleet Prison 
(Ixindon), where debtors used to lx‘ imprisoned. 
(Ap|xrson.) 

•fleet note. A counterfeit banknote : c. : ca. 
181(M>0. Is this the dial. ad'], fleet, shallow ? Or 
fleet, the mainly dial, adj., skimmed ? 

Fleet Street. Journalism : in C. 19 coll, and 
pejorativi'; in C. 20 8.E. and neutral, the fourth 
estate being now' a reputable body. Fleet Street 
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became the centre of British journalism early in 
C. 18. 

Fleet-Streeter. A journalist: C. 19-20 (oh.): 
coll. In C. 19, ‘a journalist of the baser sort; a 
spunginp prophet (q.v.); a sharking dramatic (rritio ; 
a spin/ (q.v.) paragraphist; and so on’, F. & H., 
189:k‘ 

Fleet-Streetese. The Englisli of the Fleet- 
Streeter, q.w : coll.: in C. LH), neutral ; butinC. 10, 
to quote the same autliority, ‘a mixture ot sesqui- 
{x-dalians and slang, of phrases worn threadbare and 
phrases sprung from the kt nnel ; of bad grammar 
and worse raanru'rs ; the like of v\hieh is impossible 
outside of Fleet Street (q.v.), but which in Fleet 
Street commands a price, and enal)les not a few to 
liv^e.’ 

Flem, A Fleming : coll. (1009) by 19:19 verging 
on S.E. (O.F.l). Sup.) 

Flemish account. A bad account ; unsatisfac¬ 
tory nunittancc^ : coll, (bv ISOO S.E.): ca. IbbO- 
1890; but extant, as s., among .sailors as late as 
1874 (H., bth ed.). Its post-IS'JO use in S.E. is 
archaic. Cf. Flanders reckon I riy, (j.v.—2. Hence, 
‘ship's hooks that will not balance': nautical: 
C. 19-20 ; oh. Bowen. 

flesh!; flesh and fire I As coll, exclamations: 
late C. 17-niid-18. Ex God's flesh f (Langland), 
where flesh has a spiritual or religious seu.se. 
O.E.H. 

flesh and blood. Brandy and port ecpiallv 
mixed : troin ca. 1825 : ob. 

flesh-bag. A shirt ; a chemise : low ; from ca. 
1810 ; ob. \’aux, 1812 ; The London Mamzine 
(the like of wliieh we need to-day), 1820 (vol. I). 
‘They are often without a flesh bag to their backs.’ 

flesh-broker. A match-maker: a bawd: lat<* 
C. 17-early 19 : low. B.E., w ho has also, spiritual 
flesh-broker, a parson. 

flesh-creeper. A ‘ shocker' or ‘ blood ’ or ‘ dread¬ 
ful ’ : 1887, Baumann ; f 19:h». 

flesh, fish, nor good red herring, neither. S<‘e 
flesh nor fish. 

flesh-fly (CowjK'r). -maggot, or -monger ; flesh- 
market or -shambles; flesh-raongering. Hat her 

{pace F. k H.) S.E. than coll., and all ob. or f- 

flesh it. (t)lher forms are S.E.) To ‘know’ a 
woman: C. 10-20 (ob.): low' coll. Cf. fleshino, 
q.v., and the S.E. flesh one's sirord. {Flesh, 
generative organs, C. lt»—2tf lit(Tary : see Grose, 
i*., at flesh-broker.) 

flesh-tailor. A .surgeon: C. 17: jocular, but T 
coll, or S.E. Ford, in 'Tis Pity She's a Wlujre. 

flesher. A shirt: military coll. : lato C. 19-20 ; 
ob. F. & Gibbons. In the Army, it is worn next 
to the skin. 

fleshing, go a. To go wenching : coll. : late 
C. 16-17. Florio, 1598. 

fleshy, n. Sf*e cat’s head. 

fleshy part of the thigh. The buttock : jocular 
coll.: 1899-ca. 1912. Ex militarv new nv’asion. 
Ware, ‘ Came into use upon the lu'ws irom S. Africa 
of Lord Methuen having been wounded in this 
region ’. 

flet. A halibut: nautical: C. 19-20. Bowen. 
Perhaps by jjerver.sion on perversion : which wdll, 
admittedly, explain anything, yet is undoubtedly 
operative now and then. 

’•‘fletch. A counterfeit coin : c. : ca. 1870-1910. 
Perversion of flatc.h, q.v. 

flick, gen. old flick. Comical follow : a low coll, 
salutation, jocular in tendency (— 1860); ob, H., 


2nd ed.; Punch, July 28, 1889.—2. In C. 17 c., a 
thief. Howlands, where wrongly printed afjlicke. 
Abbr. late C. 16-early \1 flicker, a pilferer.—9. See 

flicks. 

*flick, V. To cut: c. : from ca. 1670; ob. 
Coles ; B.E. ; Disraeli in Veiietia. ? ex the flicking 
of a whip.--2. Gen. flick along. To cause (e.g. a 
motor-car) to move rapidly ; from ca. 1915 : s. now 
verging on coll. Galsw'orthy, 1924. 

*flicker. A drinking-glass. A rum a largo 
glass; /,, an ordinary one. C. : mid- C. 17- 

carly 18. Coles, 1676. H'rhaps ex its flickering 
lights. 

flicker. To drink : e. (? C. 18) C. 19. flicker, 
n., q.v.— 2. Tt) grin ; laugh in a parson’s face : 
late C. 17-20 ; dial, after ca. 18:50. B.E. 

'"flickers. A fainting: tramps’ c. ; from the 
early I92l)’s. F. thuinings, Tratnping inlh Turnips, 
1992. Ex lb8. c. flicker, in the saim* staisa.—2. A 
variant, 1927-9, of flicks. <pv, Collitison. 

flicking; flickering. The fornu'r wiih flick, v., 
a.n(l flicker, v. ; the latter with .///rDr. vbl.n. 

flicks, the. Tie* lilms ; the moving jactliras ; (go 
to the flicks) a cinema : l!t27 ((aillinson) ; ob, by 
1995, Ex tlu' l!i( luTing of the {)icturad scn'cn ; 
irnm. ex :—2. (flick.) A movina picture ; tht* jht- 
forinanee at a einarna : 1926, EiEuir Wallace 

(O.E.D. Sup.) ; t by E»:;6. 

flier, flyer. At association football, a shot in the 
air: sporting : fromca. 1890.—2. S(‘a flyer, allsansas. 

flier, take a. To copuhitc* witliout undressing or 
goina to bad: low': from ca. 1780; ob. Grose, 
1st . <1.-2. T<. fall heavily : aoll. (~ 1991). Ey. 11. 
Ex the lit. .‘s.E. sajisa, to taka a Hying Iraji. 

flies I, no. Honestly ' ; without frioling ! ; for 
sun* : ; low (— 192:J) Mamiion. IN iiiajis abbr. 
no flies tn the onitincnt. 

&es about (a tlung, a jiarson). there are no. It, 
lie, ate., IS parliaularlv good : Australian (~ 1848) ; 
t by 1890. O.E.D. (Su|..). Wlianaa . 

flies on a person, there are no. (Occ. witli about 
lor on.) lie IS honest, aaiiuine, not playing the 
fool: coll. (— 1864). 11.. .‘Ird ad.- -But, 2, '>uu'e 

ea. 1895, and owing to IbS. intlucnaa, it bus imaint : 
h<' IS wida-awaka ; asfi. vary able or aapable. 

flies won’t get at it, where the. (Ot drink) down 
one s throat : coll. : lat<' (’. 19-20. Cf. (at coaches) 
the roaches iron t run over hint 

flight, in the first. Sa.> first flight, 
flight 0(f) steps. Thick sbca.s of bread and 
butter; collee-hou.ses’(— 188:5). Ware. Ff. door¬ 
step, q.v. 

flight of turkeys. A Hoyal Marine landing-[larty : 
naval: C. 19. Bowen. Ex their rad tunics. 

Aim. Ahhr. Jlimsy, n., (j.v.—2. Five pounds 
sUTling : grafters': C. 20. Fhilip Allingham. Ex 
sense I inlluariced hyfninlf, (j.v. 

flim-flam, n. and adj., is S.E. until C. )!>, wlien it 
> coll.: .since ca. 1850, it ha.s bt“cn an haic. Cf. 
flam, of which it may f)o.s.sil)Iy lx* a reduplication, 
even though the doubled form is app. the earlier. 

♦flimp ; rarely flymp. To hustle; esp. thus to 
rob: e. (— 1899). Brandon. Hiuiae flnnper: a 
stealer from the jxirson. ‘ Cf. west Ek mish flimpe, 
knock, slap in the fare,’ O.E.D—2. Hence, to 
swindle: low and military (— 1914). F. & Gib¬ 
bons.— 9. To have sexual intercourse with : from 
ca. 1850. Gf. the sexual vv. bang and knock, qq.v. 

♦flimp, put on the, gen. v.i. To rob on the high- 
way ; to rob and garotte : c.; from ca. 1895 ; ob. 
Brandon. 
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♦flimper. S(‘o flimp» 1. 

^flimping. Stealing from tho person : 0 . ( — 
1839). 

flimsy. A banknote : from ca. 1810 : low. Lex. 
Bal. (Jlymsey). Oco. abhr./fm (— 1870). Also, in 
pi., paper-money {— 1891). Ex the thin pajxir." 
2. KeportiTs’ ‘ copy ’ ; news : journalistic coll. : 
from ca. 1859 ; in C. 20, S.p]. Ex the thin copying- 
pafxir.—3. Hence, a sheet of music, a street-song : 
tramps’ c. (— 1887). Baumann.—4. ‘An ofiiecr .s 
report at the end of a commission or when leaving a 
man-of-war’: naval: from ca. 1890. Bowen. 
Lik<'vvisi> ex sense 2. 

flimsy, V. To write on (sense 2) : journal¬ 

ists' : from ea. 1885 • coll. by 1910, S.E. 

flinch-gut. Whale’s bluhl)er: whalers’: mid- 
C. 19-20. Bf)wen.—2. HeruiC the hold in which it 
is stored : whalers’: late C. 19 20. Ibid. 

fling. A sowing of one's wild oats ; a sprt'e : 
from ea. 1825 ; eoll. soon S.E. Thackeray. 
(With htu'c.) 

fling, V. M'o elieat or trick ; v.t. with out : eoll. : 
mid-tk 1H-2<I ; almost j- Ero.'-e. i\^\).JUngoutofy 

e.g. nionev. 

fling, in a. In a lit of ti rnfier : eoll. : C. 19-20 ; 
oh. 

fling-dlist, oee. -Stmk. A harlot that walks tho 
8tr(‘ets. ('. 17~18 (? later): eoll. Fletcher, ‘An 
Flnglihh whore, a kind of lling dust, one of your 
London light o'-l(>\eH1021 (O.E.D.). 
fling (or flap) it in one's face. <0 a harlot. to 

exfKi^e the person ; low etill. : C. 19 20. 

fling out, v.i. ’I'o go out or away in noisy haste ; 
Psp.. in a tem)>er: eoll. ;• S.E. : ('. 18-20. 

flint. A work(T at union, mod. t ratic.s-union, 
rat-es : from ea. 17()0. 1 >pP' O-v. Both 

Uirni.s art' in FotUe h burlesque, The Tailors. (>b. 
by 1891*. t by 1910. 

flint, old. A nu.s(‘r : coll.(— is 10). Eiekensin 
Tlu Old i lu lOHity Ob. 

flip. ‘ Hot small Beer (chielly) and Brandy, 
sweetened and spiced upon oc( aston ’. 1>.E., ea. 
1090 : f)rig. nautical ; l)Ut S.E. bv 1800. (Cf. 
Sir i'londfsiry, (| v.) Perhaps abbr. Tlnhp (W.).— 
2. A bribe or ti]» ■ low; 0. 19 20.- -3. (\ short') 
flight t)r tnj) in an aircraft, c.s]) m an aeroplane: 
aviators’ (1914) *, by 192o. gt'ii. (O.IC.I). Sup.) 

Ex tlie motion —4. A inert* iioihmg, a trilh* : lower 
elasst's ( - 1923). Manchon. Perhu]).s ex jbp, a 
flash or tiu ker ot light. 

*flip, V. 'I'o shoot. gt'ii. v.t. : e, (— 1812); very 
oh. \ uux. -2. To tly in an aircraft, esp. in an 
aeroplant'; aviator.-' (1915) by 1920, gen.—-but 
mueii It's.s gf*n. than the corresponding n., wht'iiee, by 
tin* way. it di'nvi's. F. (S: (Obbons. 

fiip-^p. A fliglity woman : eoll. > S.E. : 
C. IS, N'nnbrugh, 1702, ‘Tie' light airy flip-flap, 
she kills him with her motions.'—2. A step-danee 
(see cellar-flap); a .sonier.sault in which the fx*r- 
former lands on fet't aiui liarids alternately : the 
former, from ca. 18()(»; the latter (showmen's), 
late (k 17-early 19.—3. The arm: nautioal 
(— 1887). ('f. jlipper. Baumann.—4. The meni- 

Ifrum virilf : from ca. 1050: ef, dtnglc-dangle .— 
r>. A (fireworks) cracker (— 1885); oh.--<). ‘Broad 
fringe of hair lovering the young male forehead ’ ; 
Cockneys’ : 1898-ea. 1914. W'an*. 

flipper. The hand: from ca. 1820: nautical, 
soon gen. Egan's Grose ; Barham. One flips it 
about.—2. F]s]). in tip a person one's Jlipper, shake 
hands with. Punch, Oct. 11, 1884. Cf. Jlapper, 


doddle, mauley .—3. That part of a ‘ scene ’ which, 
painted and hinged on both sides, is used in trick 
changes : theatrical coll. : from ea. 1870 ; ob, 
flirt-gill, C. 16-17 ; ^-flirt, C. 18-early 19. A 
wanton; a harlot. Orig. coll., soon S.E. Occ. ji'll; 
abbr. Gillian = Juliana. 

flirtina cop-all (sc, men). A wanton : low coll.: 
from ca. 1860, ? after concertina. 

♦flit, do a. I’o run away with another’s share : 
c. (— 1933). Charles E. Ixacli. 

flit, do a moonlight. To quit one's tenement, 
flat, or house, or one's lodgings, by night and with¬ 
out paying the rent or (boanl and) lodging : (low) 
coll. ; mid-C. 19-20. 

flivver. A chiJap and/or small motor-car (1920) 
or aeroplane (ea. 1925). O.E.D. (Sup.). Prob. ex 
U.S. jliwer, a failure,—itself yx'rbaps a blend or 
rather a confusion o{Jlopper -f fizzlcr. 

float. The row of footlights; (also in pi.) tho 
footlights ; theatrical : ea. 1800-1930. (In C. 20, 
S.E.) Ik'fore gas, oil-pans with floating wicks were 
used.—2. A till ; the contents thereof : c. (— 1935). 
David Hume. 

float, v.i. To die, ‘ give up the ghost ’ : Aus¬ 
tralian (— lOlt)). C. .]. Dennis.—2. To make a 
mistake: ran-(— 1923). Maruhon. i'.f. floaier, 5. 

float one’s hat. To get soaked ; to lose one’s hat 
in the water: Canadian lumbermen's: C. 20. 
John Beanu'S. 

float-up. A yx-rson's casual approach : New* Zea¬ 
lander.'*' : C. 20. Ex : 

float Up, V. To .stroll up to a person or a group ; 
to arrive iinexjx'ct^'dly : Ni'W’ Zealand eoll. : C. 20, 
floater. (Cf. the American sernse.'? in Thornton.) 
A suet dumpling : Cockney, mo.sily co.sters’ 
(— 1864). Often it floats in gravy. Cf. the U.S. 
Uoaiing island. H., 3rd ed.~~2. (Gen, pi.) An 
Exchequer bill ; any sound stock : Stock Ex- 
ehanire (— 1871), Bc'i'au^e a recogni'^ed security.— 
3. 'I’hejwnis: C. 19.—1. A mine adrift : naval eoll.: 
P9B). Bowen.—5. A nu.'^tak''. a faux pa-- ; a 
moment of embarras.smerit : umver-ity s. (ea. 1910) 
b\ 1929 (Wofii'hou.sc), gen, to the upjxr and 
middh' ehissi'.s. A. Bunn, The llarrovxins, 1913); 
Ronald Knox, 1934, Still Diad, ' It yirudiieed . . . 
in the original and highly esoteru' sense of that 
term, a “floater’ .' Perhaps Ix'cause it eaniiot be 
reealkxi, though yx-rhaps suggested In faux pas 
blurred to Joper ; ef., howi'vt r, fioat. v.. 2.—6. A 
yx'nuv that does not syiin : two-uyi yilavcrs' eoll. : 
latrC. 19-20. 

♦floating academy. The convict hulkt* : mid- 
C. 18-mui-19 c. or low s. Grose, 1st ed. (at 
academy). Cf. Caynpbell s acadetnif, q.v., and Jlmting 
hell. 

floating batteries. Broken brt'ud dipped in tea : 
military : ca. 1890-1914. 

floating coach-and-iour, the. The Isle of Man 
y)addle-shiy) lien- My-Chree, after being re-boilerc‘d 
and fitted with four funnels : nautical: C. 20. 
Bowen. 

floating coffin. A ship materially rotten: 
nautical eoll, : late C. 19-20. Bowen. Ex:—2. A 
10-gun bng (also a cojfin-brig) ; ca. lB0(k-80. Ibid. 

floating-hell; v>ee., in sense 2 only, hell afloat. 
The hulks : ca, 1810-50. Lex. Bed., 1811. Ex the 
repulsive condilions.—2. Hence, a ship commanded 
by a brutal bully, henco by any rigid disciplinarian : 
nautical coll, : from ca. 1850. Cf. : 
floating L’s. See L’s, floating, 
floating skeleton (or FJ5.). the. ‘The Russian 
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five-funiu'llod cruiser Askold ’ (Bowen): naval 
during the G.W. 

flock of sheep. White waves (of. ‘ liorses ') of the 
sea : coll. : C. 19-20 ; ob.—2. A doininoes-hand 
set out on the table : from ca. 1870. 

floey (or Floey), drunk as. Exceedinpjly drunk: 
proletarian (— 1909). Perhaps ex some very 
bibulous Flora. Wan*. 

*flog. To whip : from ca. 1G70. Until ca. 1750, 
c. ; in C. 19-20, S.E. Coles, 1676. Prob. an 
echoic jxirversion of L. jlagellarc. —2. To beat, 
excel; ca. 1840-1910.-3. Tri lati; C. 19-20 mili¬ 
tary, to sell illicitly, ( sf). Army ston'S; and, in 
post-G.W. c., to S('ll ‘ swag ’ to others than receivers. 
F. & Gibbons ; B. »S: P. Jhxflog the clock or Jlog the 
glass. (Cf. flogging, adj., q.v.)—4. Hence, to get 
the better ol (a jK'rson), esp. in a bargain : military : 
1915. F. & Gibbons.—5. Hence (?), to exchange or 
barter: c. : from ca. 1920. Anon., Dartmoor from 
Withm, 1932. —(5. tS(H'flog it. 

flog a willing horse. To urge on a ]X‘rson already 
eager or V(TV active* : coll. : niid-C. 19-20. 

flog it. To walk: military: from ca. 1912. 
F. & Gibbons. Ex the ellort {jlog oneself along). 

flog the cat. To cry over spilt milk : nautical: 
mid-C. 19-20. Bowen. 

flog the clock. To move its hands forward 
(— 1894) : coll. Prob. suggested by the* nautical 
flog the glass, turn the watch-glass (— 176!t); f. 
(O.E.T).) 

flog the dead horse. Se e dead horse. 

’•‘flogged at the tumbler. W hipped at the eart'a 
tail: e. : late C. 17-18. B.E. 

flogger. A whip: late C. 18-19. George 
Parker, 1789.— 2. ‘A mop nseel in the painting 
room to whisk (charcoal) dust from a sketch’ : 
theatrical : ca. 1870-1920. 

’"flogging. ‘ A Nake'el Weirnan s whipping (with 
Rods) an Old (usually) and (sometimes) a Young 
Lecher ’, B.E. : C. 17 18 e.—2. The* frequent vbl.n. 
of flog, V., 3, q.v. 

flogging, ad j. Mean; gras])mg : lute C. 19-20 : 
coll. Ob. Cf. flog. 2. 

’"flogging-cove. An ollieial dealing out the 
corporal pnni.'>brnent ; e. : late C. 17-early 19. 

B. E —2. AC. 18 variant of : 

’"flogging-cully. A man addicted to llagcllation 

for sexual purposes : C. 18--eariy 19 : c. A New 
Canting Diet., 1725 ; Grose, 1st ed. Cf. flogging, n., 
q.v. 

Flogging Joey. Captain Mc(Mlloch, R.N., 
founder of the Coast Blockade : nautical: early 

C. 19. Bowen. He was a severe di.scijdmarian. 
*flogging-stake. A whip])ing-post: late C. 17- 

19 c. until late C. 18, then low*. B.E. 

flogster. A person addicted to flogging as a 
punishment : coll. : C. 19-20 ; ob. A naval nick¬ 
name for W^illiam IV when l)uke of Clarence, 
flooence is entirely unnecessary for flucnce, q.v. 
floor. That which nonplusses or discomfits one : 
ca. 1840-1920 ; coll. (O.E.D.)—2. A miscalculation : 
coll.: ca. 1845-1910. The former ex floor, v., 1 ; 
the latter, which has a corresponding but v<*ry rare 
v.i., is influenced hy flaw .—3. As in first-floor, q.v.— 
4. The ground outside a house : South African 
Midland.s coll. (— 1913). Pettinan. Cf.:—5. The 
ground ; c.g. put on the floor, to fail to hold (a 
catch) : cricket coll. : 1903 (O.E.l). Sup.). 

floor, V. ((Joll.) To vanquish, silence, or non¬ 
plus, esp. in an argument (— 18.35). L. Oliphant, 
1870, ‘ 1 floor all opposition.’—2. To drink ; ‘ get 


outside of’ (— 1851); ob.—3. (Of an examiner) 
to plough : ca. 1840-1910.—4. (Also university) 
answer every qiK'stion of; reply brilliantly to (an 
examiner): from ca. 1850 ; ob. Prob. ex sense 5. : 

■—To do thoroughly ; com])lete, finish : 1836. 

(S.O.D.)—^6. See floored, 2.—7. See ibiil, 3. 

floor, have or hold the. To be speaking ; esp. too 
much or to another's disph-asure : coll. : from ca. 
1850. Ex S.E., orig. political sense. 

""floor, on the. Penniless: c. (— 1933). Charles 
E. L(*ach. Prob. (*x bo.xing. 

floor one’s licks, d'o ‘ shine ’; do unusually 
well: low; ca. 1840 1900. 

floor the odds. (Gen. of a hor.se) to w’in despite 
heavy odds; the turr(~- 1882). 77ie Daily Tele¬ 
graph, Nov. 16, 1882, ‘ The odds were . . . floored 
from an un(*\pect,t*d quarter.’ 

floored, p[)l. adj. Si'n.ses as in to floor, q.v.~-2. 
Dead drunk ; from ca. 1810. \ aux.—3. Among 

paint.t*rs; hung low* at. an exhibition, whether 
exhibit or exhibitor: from ca. 1860. 11., 3rd ed. 

0})p. skied, (j.v. 

floorer. A knockdown blow* (cf. auctioneer) : 
pugilistic (— 1819), > gen. ca. 18()0.—-2. Ib'iiee, 
unpl(*asant news, decisive argumf*nt or n tort ; a 
nofabh* cheek : from the IbdO’s.-^k In universities 
and schools : a question or a jiajH'r too dillieult to 
answer: from ca. 1850.—1. In skittles, u ball that 
knocks dovMi all the ])ins : from ca. 1840.—5. In c. : 
a thief that in assisting a man that he has tnpfK'd 
robs him : 17!t5 (O.F.D.). 

floorer, first-, second-, third-. One who rooms 
on the lir,->t, second, third floor: lodging lioases’ 
(— 1887). Baumann. 

flooring. \'bl.n., in senses ol' to floor, (pv., but 
csj). among ])ugilists (-- 1819). Tom Moon*. 

flop. The act or sound of a heavy or a clumsy 
fall; a blow*: late C. 17-20 eoll. wdien not dial.— 
2. Hair worn low downi ovi'r th(* lor(‘h(*ad by women: 
low* London : 1881-('a. 1900. W'an*.—3. A failure, 
c.g. of a book, a play, a project : from ea. 1890: 
coll. T--, by 19.30, S.F. F. I'ir H.—-I. Hence, a ‘ soft ’ 
pi*r.son ; a spineh'.s.s, tonch'ss one: 1909, H. G. 
'V\'ells (O.E.l). Sup.). 

flop, v.t. In boxing : to knock down (— 1888) ; 
ob.--2. In g(*n. : v.i., to swing loosely and heavily : 
coll. ; C. 17 -2tb—3. \’.i., move heavily, clumsily or 
with a bunij) : late C. 17 20 : coll.—4. V.t., throw 
with flo[)ping suddeniK'ss : eoll. ; from ca. 1820.— 
5. To mov<‘, CNj). wings, heavily uj) and dow*n : 
coll. (— 186t)). (S.O.D.).—-6. (Of a book, play, 

plan) to fail: from ea. 1918: s. now* verging on 
coll. Cf. flop, n., 3.—7. To slei'p : tramp.s’ c. : 

20. W. A. Ga])(*, IJalf a Million Tramps, 1936. 
Ex S.E. flop ihnrn. 

flop, adv. W ith a h(*avy or a cliim.sy fall. Often 
expletiv(‘ly. Coll. : from ea. 1725. ,1. Payn, 

‘ She’ll roll down, pafia, and eonu* floj).’ (O.E.D.) 

flop, do a. d’o sit or fall dow*n : from ca. 1870.—■ 
2. To he dow n to a man : low* : from ea. 1875. 
Contrast //op a judy, to cause a w*oma.n to lie ready 
for the sexual a(9 : low* : from ca. 1875. 

flop about. To lie about, la/.ily and either 
lethargically or languorously : coll. : from ca. 
1870. 

flop in. To effect intromission : low : latter 
C. 19 (V C. 20). 

flop on, e.g. the gills. A blow* on the (c.g.) 
mouth : low coll. . from rnid-C. 19. 

flop out, v. Of a bather leaving the water with 
noisy awkwardness : coll.: from ca. 1870.—2. To 
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knock down with a blow, cause to fall in a heap : 
coll. (~ 1923). Manchon. ('S. flop, v., 1. 

flop over, v.i. To turn heavily : coll. : from ca. 
1890. 

flop round. To loaf about: from ca. 1805: 
coll. 

flop-whop. Onomatoptcic for a ‘ flopping ’ 
impact : coll. (— JS87). Baumann. 

flopper. A weak or ‘ flop])y ’ peraon : coll. 
(— 1923). Manelion. Cf. : 

floppy. Apt to flop (hcc flop, V., intransitive 
flpnHCH) : coll.: 1858 (S.O.l).). Jlence, n., jltyppi- 
7i('ss and adv., jloppily. —2, H(‘nce, (very) drunk : 
low (— 1923). Manelion. 

Floras. ‘ IVetem'd converted ordinary ’ shari'S 
in the (Caledonian Railway: Stock Exchange 
(— 1895). A. J. W ilson, Sloch Exchange (Uoftsary. 
t)n q.v. 

florence. A girl tliat has been tousled and 
milled : lat(' C. IT early 19 : coll. B.E. (Cf. the 
ob. Nort hunts florence (to go about untidily dn'ssed), 
by winch the ('hnstian name, as a tyjK-, was prob. 
intlueneed. 

Florrie Ford. A motor-car or lorry ; military : 
(l.W. E,\ Ford car -f Miss Florrie Forde, the 

actress (I', (libbons.) 

flossification ( - 1828) is incorrect for flonfiration. 
()h:i> 

floster. A drink of sherry, soda-water, hunon, 
ice, and severaJ other ingredients: from ca. iSflO ; 
ob bv 1990. + by l!>2d. 

flouch or floush, fall or go. To collapse ; .sag : 
coll. (-- 1819); ob. d'om Moi)re. ‘ (dt'orgy vent 
floush, and Ins backt'rs looked shy.’ It\ dial. ; 
nltiniately eelnne. ( kK.D. 

flounce. ‘ 'J'he thick line of black |)aint put on the 
('dge of tin* low (T e \ ehd to Cl ilia nee t In* efiect of t he 
eve it sell ' : theatne.al (185-1).soon > Society ; f bv 
li)20. Ware. 

*flounder, d'he corpsi* of a drovned man : c. : 
ca. 1870 1930. iJarrtre cN, L< land ; Maiuhon. 
Cf dah in the .sjune sense and status. 

flounder, V, 'I’o sell and re purchase a stock, cs]). 
vhen at a loss on each occasion : Stock E.vchange 
(~ 188!*) More gen. ns vbl.n. 

flounder and dab. A cal*: rhyming s. (— 1857); 

ob. ' 1 lucanye \nghcus.’ 

flourish. 'I’o have* money, esp. mu<‘h, in one’s 
pocket : coll. Kx tin* semicoll, sense, to be well 
off, itself ('X (he M.Ii (’. 20 S.E. sf'iise, to thrive. 

flourish, take a. (t>f the man) to liave a ba.sty 
coition: 1111(1 (hl8 19 low or low coll. (R'o.st*, 
2nd cd. 

flourish it. (Of cilln'r sex) to expose the jK'r.son : 
low coll : mid-0. 19 2(». 

flourishing, riounshingly. Often in reply to 
‘ How arc yon (g(‘tling along) ? ’ Coll. : Ck 19-20. 

floury baker. A kind of locust : Australian 
children’s : C. 20. Cf. donhle-driuiuncr. 

flous, g«'n. v.i. To deceive, cheat, shirk to the 
direct disadvantage of another: South Afriean 
eoll. (— 191.3). Ex Dutch : cf. (Her. Fla use, deceit, 
pretence. Ret 1 man. 
floush, fall or go. Sec flouch. 
flower, flower of chivalry, flower-pot. The female 
pudend : low: C. 19-20, The second term puns the 
etymological nu'aning of its third vocable. 

flower-fancier. A Av}i<)rcnia.st('r : u lioremonger: 
low ; (k 19 20 ; ob. 

flowers. Abbr. vionUdy flowers, the menstrual 
flux ; C. 15-20 : until ca. 1840, fcJ.E. ; then coll. 
D.U.E. 


FLUFF 

Ex Fr. fleurs ~ jhieurs = L. fiuor ex fluere, to flow 

(W.). 

flowers !, say it with. A c.p. (from ca. 1925 ; ex 
U.S.) - send flowers ! ; also, say it nicely ! 

{(Jollinson.) 

’•‘flowery. Lodging; entertainment: c. and 
Parlyaree : from ca. 1850 ; ob. II,, Ist ed. 
Rrob. ex It. via Lingua Franca.—2. Hence, a 
prison-cell : c. : C. 20. 

flowery dell. A (prison-)ocll ; rhyming s, : C. 20. 
P. P., Jihyming Slang, 1932. 

flowery language. A jocularly euphemistic co]]. 
for obscenity and for hlas]>hcrny : from before 1893. 

flowing hope. A forlorn hope : naval and mili¬ 
tary : ca, 18,50-1914. Smyth. Orig. a sol. 

’flu, flu ; occ. flue. Influenza : coll,, gcri. with 
the: from late 1830’8. Southey, 1839, ‘I’ve had a 
pretty fair share of the flm*.’ (D.E.l*.) 

flue. The Recorder, esp. of London : ca. 1750 
1900. ? orig. c. (Jorrujition of flute, 1.—2. As 

fluff, it is, despite F. & H., not ‘ unconventional 
3. Sc(“ flu.—‘f. See flue, in, and the following cntr\ . 

flue, v. To ])ut in pawn : low* : from ca. 1800. 
Ex i/i or 7jp thf flue. 

flue, be up one’s. To be awkward f(*r a jK'rson, as 
in ‘ That's ii]) yriiir flue ’ : from ca. 187(* ; ob. 

flue, in or up the. Pawned: from ca. 1820. C.’f. 
1 /p the spout, (pv. Flue is itself s. for tin.* sjiout in a 
jiawnbrokcr's shop. 

flue or Spout, up the. As in preceding entry.— 
2. (’<»llap.Hc<l. filivsically or mcntallv ; dead: low*; 
ea. J8.50-1910. 

*flue-faker. A chimncy-swcc]* : c. or low's. : ca. 
1810-1900. \'aux. -2. A low syiorting man: ca. 
18.55- lt*14. Becaiisi* he bi'ts on tlie great sweeps 
(H., IH,')9). 

flue-scraper. A chimncy-swc('p : ca. 18.3(VRHO. 
SutTLe'Sted bv fJue-fal'er. 

fluence (or ’fluence), the. Dclicat** or sul)tlc in¬ 
fluence : Australians' and New Zealanders' : fr(*m 
ca 1930. Ex th(‘ next, (|.\. Xcvilh* ('ardus, (rood 
Days, 1934, ‘Drimim'tl's ling'*rs are always light 
and w'oiulerfully tadile : when he pas.ses the salt at 
dinner he imparts the “ fluence 

fluence on, put the. 'fo fK*rsuadc : nu^stly Aus¬ 
tralian and Xew Zealand: from ca. ll*l<i. Abbr. 
injluincc and ex hyjinotism, the ong. Australian 
s<'nse, dating from ca. 1900 and (*b. by 1924, lx‘ing 
coll. ; to hyjinotLsc.--3. ('f. the ('oc-kney -sense of 
ca. 18:50-85: to ‘attract, subdui*, overeome by 
nicntnl force ’ (Ware). 

flues, overheat one’s. To get dnndv : jocular 
(- 192,3). Manchon. Lit., set the chimney on tire. 

fluff, occ. fluffingS. Short change given by clerks : 
railway: from ca. 1870. H., 5tii cd. Cf. menare- 

hngs. —2. ‘Lines’ inifierfectly learned and de¬ 
livered : theatrical : from ca. 188(*. W. Archer, 

‘ But even as seen through a cloud of fluff the 
burlcstpm IS irresistibly amusing.'- -(T, Major 
McFluffer, q.v.-—3. The fi niale pubic hair ; low : 
C. 19-20.—4. See fluff, little bit of. —5. A tip 
(gratuity) : transport-workers' : ca. 1890-1920. 
Prob. (‘X sense 1. Cf. drop, last sense.—6. Dif¬ 
fusely worded contribution to a ncw spafx*r : 
journalisl.s coll. : late C. 19-20. Cf. S.E. 7voollg. 

fluff, V. To give short changi* ; railways’ : from 
ca. 1870. H., 5th cd.- -2. Disconcert, nonplus, 

‘floor’: from ca. 18(>0. CA\ Jluff in, q.v.—3. To 
forget one’s part : theatrical : from ca. 1880. 
Ccorgc JMoorc, in the Munnner's Wife, 1885.—4. 
See fluff it ! -5. (Of porters) when off duty, to hang 
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about in the hojx? of tips : railwaymen’s (— 1023). 
Manchon. Of. sonso 1.—6. (V.i.) To boast ; to 
tell lies: military: C.20. F. & Gibbons. Perhaps 
ex sense 3. 

fluff, do a. To forgot one’s part : tlioatrioal : 
from oa. 1S70. 

fluff, little bit of. A girl : mostly Australian : 
C. 20. O.hJ.t). rooords it at 1003 ; 0. J. Dennis, 
1010. ? ef. .//?///■, n., 3. 

fluff in. To fleccivo (a p<'rson) ‘ by smooth 
njodos ’ : lower classes’ {— 1000). Ware. Prob. 

fluff in the pan. A failure: from ca. 1800; 
coll. : ex 8eottish. 

fluff it ! Go away ! Take it away ! (— 1850). 
Ob. 11., 1st ed. 

fluffer. A drunkard : from ea. 1880. Ci.fluffi- 
npfis. -2. A playi r apt to forget his ])art: tlu'ut- 
ri(;al : from ea. 1880. 8«‘o fluff, v.—3. A term of 

contem])t : ‘ old says F. & H. in 1803. rntraeed. 

fluffing ; fluflfingS. The praetie<‘ of, and tli(‘ pro¬ 
ceeds from, giviny short change : railways’ ; from 
ca. 1870. See fluff, n., 1, and v., 1. 

flufifiness. Drurd^i'iiness : from ea. 1885. Fun, 
Ang. 4. 1880.—^2. A tendency to forget words : 
theatrical : from ca. 1885. 

fluffy. ( If uru'crtairi memory : theatri('al : from 
ca. 1880. Ex jiujf, n., 2. See also Major McFluffer. 
—2. Unsteady ; stupidly drunk : from ea. 
1885. 

fluke. A stroke of luck ; coll.; fiom ca. 18(»(». 
Ex billiards. 11., 2nd ed. ; Black, 1873, ‘ It is a 
ha})py fluke.—2. An easy dupe, a ‘ flat ' : ea. 
1800-30. Kx Jliike, a flat iish. 

fluke, V. To do a thing (well) by accident : coll. : 
fromea. 1880. Hence, vbl.n. and adj.,//aA/aj;. F.x: 
billiards.—2. To shirk : Eton (— 1804). 

flukes, peak or turn the. 3’o go to bed : nautical: 
mi(bC. 10-20. Ex a whale's peaking the flukes, i.e. 
going under. O.E.D. 

fluk(e)y ; gen. flukie. A uhah' : nautical eoll. : 
from <a. 1020, (O.F.D. Sup.) Ex a whale’s 

flukes. 

fluk(e)y, a<lj. (’haney. uncertain ; achieved h'.ss 
by good mariag(!ment, than by good luck: eoll,: 
from ea. 1880, li<'ne(', flukiness, abounding in 

flukes, and i\dv. fiukih/. 

flumdiddle. A eoll. variant (— 1023) of jhnu- 
mery, q.Y. Maiiehon. I.e.influenced by 
diddle. 

flummergast, gen. as ppl. adj. To astound or 
confound : eoll. (~ 1840) ; ob. Variation of 
flahbergaesi, q.v. 

flummery, kdattery ; polite nonsense : from ca. 
1750 : coll.; after ca. 1830, 8,E. Ex the lit. sense, 
‘ oatmeal and water boiled to a jelly not ‘ ov(^^- 
nourisbirig Grose, 1st ed. Cf. balderdash. 

flummocks (rare), flummox, flummux. To per¬ 
plex, abash, silence ; victimise, ‘ best ’ ; disappoint, 
dodge, eliuh;: 1837: Dickens. Variant, I con- 

flummox. Ex dial. Cf. flabbergast. —2. Hence, to 
confuse another player : theatrical : from ca. 1880. 

flummocky. In bad taste: coll, (—1801). 
Blackwood's, March 1801. Ex preceding. 

flummox. A failure ; 1857, ‘ Ducange Anglicus 
ob. Ex ; 

flummox, V. See flummocks. 
flummox by the lip, to t alk down ; vanquish in a 
slanging matcli : low^ : from ea. 1800 ; ob. 

flummoxed. >Sileue('d ; disappointed, outwitted ; 
spoilt; ruined ; drunk ; sent to or sure of a month 


in prison (c. only): from the 1850’s. H., let ed, ; 

Punch, Aug. 30, 1800, ‘ I’m fair flummoxed.’ 

Ppl. adj. ex flummox, see flummocks. W hence; 

♦flummut. A month in jinson ; vagrants’ c. 
{— 1851). Mayhew equates it to the beggars’ sign. 
See flummoxed. 

flummux, flummuxed. Sec flummocks, flum¬ 
moxed. 

flump. An abrupt or heavy fall, making a dull 
noise ; the noise : lato C. 18-20 (ob.) eoll. Cf. : 

flump, v. To fall, or be set down, violently, 
thumpinglv, or hurriedly : coll,: v.i., 1810; v.t., 
1830; ns adv,, 1700. (S.().!),) Thackeray, 

‘ Chairs were lluuqx'd dow’n on t he floor.’ ? a 
blend of flop and thump (W.). 

flump, adv. With a ‘flump’: coll.: late 
C. 18-20. Close’s l*rovinci(tl (Uosmiy. 

flunkey. A parasite, a toady : eoll. : from ca. 
1855 ; in C. 20, S.E. E.\ siuise, a man-servant esp. 
if in bverv.—2. A ship's sttnvard : nautical 
(— 1883); ob. W. (hark Bussell.^—3. A ward¬ 
room attciulant ■ iisval : from ca. 1880. Bowmi, 
flunkey out of collar. A footman out of work : 
1857, ‘ Ducange Anglieus ’ ; ob. 

flurry one’s milk. To !»<“ angry. Iicrturbed, 
worried ; low coll. : from ca. 1820 ; ob, Cf, Fr. 
se faire du mnuvnis song. 

flurryment. Confu.sion, bustle ; excitement, 
agitation: lo\v coll. (— 1848), I’li'onastie on 
flurry, ? nfivv flustenneut. 

flush, v.t. 'rowhi}*: coll.; mid •(’. H)-20 ; ob. 
11., 3rd ed. Jbau’c fluslud on the horse, ])rivately 
wliqiped in gH(d : mid-C. 10 20, ob. : jirob. c. 
PtTliaps ex flush, to cleanse, or to make red. 

’“flush, aijj., with of. Having plenty of mone\. 
esp. temporarily : C. 17-20. In C. 17, esp. flush 
tn the pocket or fob, c. ; in C. 18, low > gen. ; in 
C. 10-20, S.E. D(*kker; ''rrollojx'. ‘Long biTon* 
that time 1 shall be Hush enough.’ (T. is.K. flush of 
success and jlush, level, luMiee full.—2. 'l’Ips^ : 
C. 10-2(t ; ob. Ex y/a.s'/i, l(“\el with, i.e. full to, tlu' 
top. 

flush, adv. Full; direct Iv : pugilistic, of a blow 
(- 1888). K.\C. 18S.F. 

flush a wild duck. 'Jo single out a woman for 
amorous attentions: low: C. 10 20; ob. 1^\ 
sliooting ; flush to cause to tak(> wing. 

flushhit. A clean lilt ; a jaitic h lair on tiu'mark : 
pugilism : ea. 1810-1020 ; s. ■ j, by 1000. 

flush on one, come. 'r(> meet a fiei'^on suddenly, 
unex[K‘<;tctiiy : eoll. S.E.: (’.17 20. 

♦flushed on the horse. See flush, v. 
flusteration. A variant of flust rat ion. Baumann, 
flusticate. To confuse : Ck 10 20 (ob.) : low eoll. 
or sol. By complicate out of flustrr. 

flustrate. To (‘onfusi* ; (‘.\eite. (Gt u. in past 
ppl. passive.) Sol.: C. 18-20 ; ob. The Spectator, 
(No. 493,) 1712, ‘We were coining down Essex 
Street one night a little flustrated.’ Ex fluster. 
Like next, ooc. jocular. 

flustration. Confusion, bustle ; excitement, 
flurry : sol., perhaps orig. nautical : from ca. 1740; 
ob. Smolhdt, ‘ Being T was in such a flustration ’ ; 
Mortimer (k)llinK. In C. 10-20, iiiwi flusteration. 

flute. (Cf. flue, n.) A city reeonh'r, esji. of 
London: ca. 1000—1820 : prob. c. B.E.—2. The 
male member: C. 18-19: low. Variants litnng 
flute, one-holed f., silent f. Cf. the Romany habcia 
(English Affw<5ov) in same s'*nse. (Sampson.)—3. A 
pistol: ca. 1840-1910. Lover in Handy And\ 
{E.D.D., Sup.L Kx shai>e and ‘ tune 
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FLY-CATCHER 


[flutist, flautist. See Fowler, who defendH the 

former.] 

flutter. A short visit or trip, esj). a joyous, iii- 
forruul oiH'i : coll.: 1H57 (O.K.lX).—2. A ventuiv*, 
an attempt; a spree; a ^amhle : from ea. 1870. 
fl., 5tli (‘d. ; Thf. Sahirdar/ Feb. 1, 18‘)0, 

‘Fond of a little tluiter—2. The Hjjinnin^ of a 
coin : from ea. 1872.—I. Sis' flutter, have had a. 
All senseH refer to the llutUn* of excitement ; 3 also 
to the 11 uttering movement. 

flutter. V'.i., to gamble ; from ea. 1870. (T. 

sense 3.—2. Also, to indulge in pl(‘as>ire : from ea. 
1880. - -3. \^t., to sj)ir) (a coin), us in Jlufirr a hroum : 
from ea. 1870 ; ob. 11., otli <“<1. 

flutter, be on the. To be on the spree ; sexually 
adefit : low: ea. 1875. Fl.: 

flutter, do or have a. To have a small gamble ; 
go on the sprees ; (ot <-it her st x) to have si^xual inter- 
eonr.se, for pbuisun* ratb<-r than passion : from ca. 
1870 . s. •, by 1020, coll. 

flutter !, give her a. Toss a or the coin! C. 

20. 

flutter, have had a. To have had si'xual e.\p< ri 
enre ; to have lost one's virginity : low : from ca. 

1875. 

flutter a judy. 'I’o [mrsue a girl; to jio-s(>ss one : 
lou . Iroin ea. 1850. 

flutter a skirt, 'fo be a (street wail.ing) harlot ; 
low from ea. 1850. 

flutter for, have a. To try hard to do, get, etc. ; 

coll, (1873). 

flutter (or fret) one’s kidneys, d'o acnate ; 
great l\ anno\ : low ; from (<i. 1800. (’t Jinny 

flutter the ribbons. To drive (horses) .- etdl. : ea. 
1800 I'.HO. 

flux. 'I’o eozen, cheat, outwit ; late (\ I8-early 
I'.h drosi', 1st ed. Fx S F. .sense, t(» subject to a 
lln\. 

Fly. Admiral .Martin, (.'ointnander in-Chief of the 
Mediterranean Ideet- : naval : early V 20. Fx his 
fondness tor tactical evolutions. Bowim. 

fly. \ jirinler’h devil; late (’. 17~mid-19; 

printers’. E\ Jly - a familiar spirit, a devil.— 
2. .\ wagLon .- e. : lat(' ('. 18—early 10. All other 
vehicle s<‘nse.s are 8.10. (Irose, 2nd (*d.—3. The act 
of sjunning a coin : iroin ea. 1870 ; vf. flutter, n., 2. 
- -4. A polieeman : e. low, (— 1857). Ob., 

execfit as a detective. -5. A customer : trade; ea. 
1840 1010.—b. A Iritk. ‘dodge’: ea. FSbO-lOlO. 
(O.F.lh) —7. the fly (or Fly). A locality inl(*sted l>y 
the t.setse, in.seet : South .\friean coll.; 1808. 
James Chajuiian, 7'ravrls iii Sonth Africa. (Fett- 
man.) -H, A blow, punch: boxing (— 1887); ob. 
Baumann. 

fly, V. To give way; become damaged: pugil¬ 
ism (— 1805); ob.- 2. -fo loss; rai.se (c.g. a 
window); e. ( - 1857). -3. Send quickly, hastily: 
coll. : ea. 1845-1000. Farwin. O.E.lt.-^. See fly 
a kite or tile ; fly the mags. —5. \'.t., (of a horse) to 
outdistance easily ; sjiorting (— 1887), Baumann. 

fly, adj. Artful, knowing ; shrewdly aware : 
low (? orig. e.) : from ea. 1810. In Scots (flee), how ¬ 
ever, as early as 1724 (F.l).!).). \'au\. Variants 

a-fly, flymy, fly to the game, fly to irhat's what. Per¬ 
haps ex the diflieulty of catching a hy, more prob. 
cognate with fledge, fledged, as Sew el, 1708, indicates 
(W.) ; though Bee’s assertion that it- is a corruption 
of Jia, ahhr. flash, is, considering the devices of c., 
not to be sneered at.—2. Dextrous : from ca. 1834 : 
low. Ainsworth.—3. (Of women) wanton: low: 


from ca. 1880, Ex simses 1 and 2. Cf. U.S. fly 
datne, a harlot (— 1888). 

fly, let. V.t., to hit out : coll. ( - 1 859). Punch, 
July 25, 1859, ‘ Lord LymJhurst let 11 y and caught 
him . . . an extremely neat one on the conk.’ 

fly, make the fur or feathers. To attack success¬ 
fully (07n’'.‘f for tAe) ; to quarrel noisily ; coll.; orig. 
(1825), l^S. ; anglicised ca. 1800. 

fly, not to rise to that. Not to ‘ bite i.o. not 
to believe : eoll. : from ca. 1870 ; ob. 

fly, off the. Laid up; doing nolhing, retired, 
esf). from tho giving or the pursuit of jilcasure : 
low ; from ca. 1850. 

fly, on the. (iff work; walking the streetF for 
fun ; on tho spree : low' : from c:i. 18.50. -2. In e., 
in motion; from ca. 1800. (d’. F.S. .sense, in the 

air (1872 : Thornton).—3. Shrewdly, cunningly, 
si'crctly ; low (— 1923). Manchon. 

*fly, beg on the. T<> bi^g Irorn Jicrsons as they 
pass : e. (— 1801). Mayhew'. ('f. ////. on the, 2. 

*fly, take on the, n .t. To ])eg from in t he ,si rents : 
C. : Irom ca. 1815 ; ob. ('f. l)cg on the ////. above. 

fly a, the, kite. To raise money bv means of 
accommodation bills : from ca. 1808. IVIicik e//y a 
bill, to gam tmu' by giving a bill (J8(i0, D.F.i).).—- 

2. Merely to raise monev (— 1880). In .AriLdo-Irish 
banks, it — to cash a cheque against luJiM'xistent 
funds : C. 20. Also cash a dog. pay the hearer.- - 

3. In c., to depart hy the window (— 1800) ; esp. 
from low' lodging-houses. H., 2nd lal.—F With at, 
to set one's cap at (— 18(33). Henry King.-lcy.-— 
5. {(k'U. fly the kitf.) To ymlJK ity ; Somety : 

fnmi the 1890 s; ob. Ware..-0. To tc.st pu}>lic 

ofiinion by tmitativi^ measures : c opy-w'riter.s’ coll, : 
from ca. 1920. Cf. sense 2. 

fly a tile. To knock off a man's hat ; Stock 
F\< bangc ; ca. 1820 -1!M)0. 

fly-away. A tricycle: eoll, (— 1887); ob. by 
190.5. + t»y 1920. Baumann. 

fly-balance ; shotter ; sighter. A column of 
figures added correctly at the first attmiiyit : bank- 
clerks’; C. 20 : rc.sp. coll., now verging on j. ; s. ; s. 
Ub\ loiisly shotter dernes ex at the (u d shot ; bigJitcr 
ex rifle-shooting. 

fly-blow. A bastard : coll. {— 1875); ob. 7 cor- 
ruyition of by-blow. 

fly-blown. Tijisy : from ea. 1875; ob. -2. 
IVniiilcss ; Australian (— 1889).—3. Fxliausted : 
low': from ca. 1880. -F Devirginated ; also, 

siis}KM-ted of venereal disease : low : from ca. 
1885. 

fly blue paper. To issue a summons : legal ; from 
ea. 189t» ; slightly oh. 

fly-boy. A variant of.Ay, n., 1. H., 5th ed.-- 

2. Hen. in pi., ‘ English “ refugt*es ’’ wlio cros.scd 
over to Ireland to evade conscription ’ : Anglo-lri.sh 
jxqorulivc, esp. at Dublin : CFW. F. A Hibbons. 
Sarcastic ex fly, adj., 1, w ith a pun on fly, to fh'c. 

fly-by-night. A sedan chair on wheids: coll.; 
temp., the Regency.-—2. A defaulting debtor; his 
defaulting : coil.: 1823, ‘ Jon Bee ‘.--3. A harlot : 
from ea. 18(30.—4. The female pudend : C. 19 -20 
low.—5. One who frequently moves about at night, 
e.g. a spreestcr : from ca. 1865.—6. A term of con¬ 
tempt for a woman : coll.: C. 18-(‘arly 19. Grose, 
3rd ed. Ex witches broom-flving by night, 
fly-cage. The female pudend : C. 19-20 low, 
fly-catcher. The same: id,—2. An open- 

mouthed ignorant {xjrson : coll.: from cu. 1820.— 

3. A fast aeroplane, officially a ‘ fleet-tighter' : 
military (esp. airmen's): 1015. F. A Gibbons. 
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*fly cop. A dt'loctive : U.S. >, by KS89, 
English c. IbiiToro <.V Lnland ; War(‘. Lit., '' a 
clever policenian Ex Jhj, adj., 1. 

fly-disperser soup. Oxluilwoup: from ca. IHOO- 
1910. 

fly-flapped. Whipped in the stocks or at the 
?art .s tail : ea. 178r>--18.‘i0. Grose, l!nd ed. Ex the 
C. 17-18 jly flap, to beat. 

fly-flapper. A heavy bludgeon : from ca. 18-10; 
ob. 

fly flat. A would-be expert ; the turf; ca. 1885- 
1915. Barrere & Leland. 

fly high or rather high. To get or t o be drunk : 
low : from ca. 1800.—:!!. To keep good company and 
fine state; venture for big stakes: coll. S.E. : 
0. 19 20. 

fly in a tar-box (in C. 19 20, glue-pot), like a. 

Nervt)usly excited : coll. (— 1059) ; the former, ob. 
by 1800, t by 190(t. Howell, 1059. {Ap])erson.) 

fly laugh, ’twould make a. Very amusing; 
(? C. 17-) ('. IS coll. Apperson. 

fly loo. JSee Kentucky loo. 

fly low. To be modest and retiring : from ca. 
18115: coll., > S.E. by 1895.—2. In c., to hide 
from justice : ca. 1870-1920. 

*fly man. An expert thief: c. : C. 20. E.g. in 
Edgar Wallac(''s The Squeaker, 1927.—2. A pro¬ 
fessional criminal : Glasgow e. : from ea. 1919. 
AlacArthur Long, Xo Mean ('iti/. lO.'lo. 

fly member. A very shrewd, sharp person : low 
(- 1909). Ware. 

fly my kite. A light : rhyming s. (— 1857). 

‘ Ducange Angheu-^.' 

fly off the handle. W) lose one's temper; orig. 
(1825), U.S. ; anL,di( ised ca. 1800. Akso (— 1931), 
Jly off the (Irep end, e\idently intluenced by go {in) off 
the deep end : Lyell. 

fly on a wheel, break or crush a. To make much 
fussabout very little ( - 1859): coll. '■ S.E. by 1900. 

fly on the wheel, the. < )ne who considers himself 
very important.: coll. . - S.E. : late C. 10-20 ; ob. 
From At^sop’s fable. 

fly out. To grow angry; to scold : C. 17 20; 
coll., > S.E. by 1700. Chapman, 7'he Spectator, 
Thackeray. 

'“fly-paper, be on the. To be j ustictable under the 
Prevention of Crimes Act : c. : from ca. 1912. 
James (hirtis, The Gilt Kul, 1930. Ex : 

’“Fly Paper Act, the. The pn'vention of Crimes 
Act (1909) : c. : 1910. Charles E. Leach. Cf. Gat 
and Mouse Act. 

fly-pitch ; fly-pitcher. A clK ajijack'a ' pitch ’; 

a eheapjack selling from a fiitvh : showmen’s; 
C. 20. P. Allingham, in The Evening News, July 9, 
19,34. 

fly-rink. A bald head: lower cla.sse.s’: 1876 ; 
ob. Ware. 

fly-slicer. A cavalryman : C. 19-20 (ob.); orig. 
(late C'. 18), a Life Guardsman (Grose, Ist ed.). 
Ex the brushing-away of Hies with a sw'ord. 

fly-stuck (possibly S.E.) ; stuck (coll.). Bitten by 
the tsetse : South African : from ca. 1880 and esp. 
among hunters, as F. C, Selous, who u.sob both forms, 
makes ehuir in A Hunter's Wanderings in Africa, 
1881. (Pettrnan.) 

fly the blue pigeon. To steal lead from roofs: 
see blue pigeon : C. 18-19 c. 

fly the flag. (Of harlots) to walk the streets; 
low : from ca. 1840.—2. To have the monthly flux : 
low : from ca. 1850. 
fly the kite. See fly a kite. 


■“fly the mags. To gambk' ; properly, liy tlirow- 
ing up half{)eriee : c, ( -■ 1812) >, by 1850, low. 
Vaux. 

fly the pigeons. Sei; pigeons, fly the. 
fly to. See fly, ailj., 1. Cf. down to, up to, 
flash to. 

fly-trap. TIk^ nK)uth : from ea. 1790. Cf. fly¬ 
catcher, (j.y.—-2. Tlie female fiudmid : (b 19 lotv. 
Cf. fly-cage and -catcher. —3. ((hm. j)l.). A wire 
entanglement: military: 1915; ob. G. 11. 
McKnight, English Words, 1923. 

fly with, not a feather to. Pi nniless ; ruined: 
foil.: C. 19 20; sliglilly ob. 

flyer. Sec flier. -2. (Gen. in j)l.) A shoe : c. : 
late C. 17-18. B.E. In C. 19 low s., e.g. in 
Mayhevv, flyer is an unwidted slioe,— 3. In Win- 
elux^ter football, a half-volley: from ca. 1850. - 
4. A swift kangaroo: Australian coll. (- J848) 
>, by 1890, S.IL O.E.l). (Sup.); Morris.-~-5. A 
lireedcr of lionung jagi'ons : sfiortirig coll. : mid- 
(b 19 20. War(‘.—ti. A speculation (in stocks and 
shares): mostly Stock Exchangi': U.S. (JS4S) 
by 1910, anglicised : coll, G.E.D. ; Alanchon.- 
7. A smart, livi-ly, very attractive person, ( sp. of a 
pretty girl : coll. : 1930, Tmiijilc Thurston (O.l'bU. 
Sup.). —8. the Flyers. 'J'he Flying Squad ; c. ; 
from ('a. 1920. E.g. in Edgar Wullaeebs 7Vic Flying 
Squad, 1928. —9. Set' flier, take a. 

flying, look as if the devil had sh^t him t >r her. I'o 
be tilthy or th'formed : hnv eoll. : C. 19 20 , ob 
flying-a*se-hole. An obs(*rvcr'.s badge : Air 
Force: 1915. B. A lb The badgi' consists of an 
O with till' reprt'scntation of a wing. 

flying bedstead. The open stall (on wheels) of a 
dcalt'r in old clocks aiul brit-<i-brac : Uockni'ys' 
(— 1887). Baumann. 2. An Armv liicycle or 
motor-cych'; nuhtarv : G.AV. (F. A' Giblnuis.) 

Flying Bricklayers. The lc>>al Mounted Eu- 
gint'crs : military : ea. ISSO lt)02. 

*flying camp. A coujilc, or a gang, of beggars : 
C. : late C. 17-early 19. B.E. ; Grost', 1st ed., 
‘ Beggars jilying in a body at funerals ' Cf. S.E. 
een.st'. 

"“flyrng caper. An ('scajie from jirison : c. 

(— lSt>4) ; ob. 

’“flying-cat. An owl: c. ; late C. 17 mitl-18. 

B. E. Cf. Fr. ehat huaul (G.E.l).). 

flying county or country. A thstnet wlicre one 
can ride fast and salel\ ; liunting ; from ca. 1850 ; 
s. j. by 1900. Whylc-Mclviili', ‘ Lcict'stcrslurc, 
Northamptonshire, and other so-called “living 
count K's ’ 

flying dustman. See stiff one. 

Flying Dutchman. Tlu^ London and Exeb'r 
cxprt'.ss (G.W.H.) : coll.: ca. 1875 1915.—2. ‘The 
Atlantic jiackct chp]>cr Dreadnought. Also known 
as the Wild Boat of the. Atlantic ' : nautical : late 

C. 19, Bowen. 

’“flying gigger or jigger. A turnpilo' gate : c. ; 
mid-(b 18 19. Grose, 1st ed. 

flying kite. A fancy sail, esp. if temporary: 
nautical coll. : mid-C. 19-20; ob. Bowen.—2. An 
aeroplane : Air Force eoll. : 1914 ; ob. F. & Gib¬ 
bons. 

flying light. (Of a seaman that., when ho joined 
his shij), w^as) posse8.sod of nothing but the clothes on 
him : nautical coll. : mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. Bowen. 

flying man. In Eton foot ball: a skilful skir¬ 
misher (-■ 18G4) ; ob. 

flying matinee. A trench raid : miUtary : 1918 ; 
ob. F. &- Gibbons. 
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flying mess, in a. Hungry and having to moss 
wherever oik^ ran : military (— 18()0); f hy 1915. 
II., 2nd (‘d. Ex t he didiculty of obtaining a good 
meal on a forced march. 

flying onion. A kind of trench-mortar homh : 
military; 1915. JJ. it 1*. Coninii^t flaming onion. 

Flying P. Line, the. The Laeisz Haihng-.ships : 
nautical : mid-C. 19 20; oh. Bowen. 

flying pasty. Excrement that, wra})pc{I in ))ajK‘r, 
is thrown ovit a neighbour s wall; from ea. 1790 ; 
t by 1S9I1. (Jro.se, .‘Ird ed. 

Flying Pig, the. A fast freiglit train bringing 
bacon to London : railwaymen’s : from ea. 1920. 
The Daily Telegraph, Aug. 15, 1950. (T. the 

Farmer's Hoy. 

flying pig. ‘ A largo (9-45 inch) heavy trench- 
mortar shell ' ; military coll. : 1915-18, E. &, Gib¬ 
bons. Ex it.s appearance in the air. 

*flying porter. An impo.stor that gels money by 
giving, to rot)h(al jMrsons, information that, will 
(proh. not) lead to the arrest of th(' thieves: c. : 
late C. IH 19. Gro.s(‘, 2rid ed. 

flying stationer. A hawker of .street-ballads, 
jienny histones, etc. : late 18 -19 : low. Grose, 
5rd ed. Ex the fact that such a haw’ker ke(‘j»s 
moving. Cf. the C. 19 running patterer, q.v. 

flying trapeze. Gheese ; rhyming s. ; late C. 19- 
29. B. & r. 

flymp. Scr flimp. -flyms(e)y. See flimsy, I. 
flymy. Knowing, artful, roguish; sprightly; 
low ( - 1859). H., Isted.; Henley. E\ Jly, adj., 

1, on shiny. 

flyness. The abstract n. of fly, adj., 1 ; late 
C. 19-20. 

foal and filly dance. A ‘ dance t o w hich only very 
young peojile . . . are invitedSociety (— i909) ; 
oh. Ware. Cf. filly aiui foal. 

foaled. Thrown from one’s hor.se : hunting : 
C. 19-20; oh.—2. Manchon as.sert.s that it— 
fogged, q.v, ; 1 doubt the validity of thus. 

*fob. A trick, cheat, .swindle : orig. (1()22), prob. 
S.E. ; but in late C, 17, c, ; in C. 18 low' ; in 0. 19, 
gen. s., almost coll. ; in C. 20, 1. Ex M.E./06, an 
impostor, ex ¥t. fo{u)rbe. —^2. A breeches ora watch 
pocket : in C. 17, c. or low'; C. 18, coll.; C. 19, 
recognised ; C. 20, oh. The O.E 1). takes a rather 
dilfenuit view of its status, ‘ Hudihras ’ Butler. 
Ex Ger. Variant,/a5. 

fob, V. To pocket: C. 19-20, ob.; coll. Cf. 
pocket, V.— 2. To cheat, rob ; procure dishonestly : 
C. 17 20 ; ob. Congreve ; Woleot, ‘ To use a cant 
[i.e. fashionable s.j phra.se, we’v'C been finely 
fobb’d.’ Cf. Job, n., 1.—3. To deceive; tritie 
with : coll. > S.E. : late C. 10-20 ; ob. Shake- 
Bpeare. In all senses, an early variant is fub, q.v. 

*fob, gut a. To pick a pocket : low, ? c. : ca. 
1815-90, Moore, 1819, ‘ Hiddling your subjects, 
and gutting their fobs 

fob of, fob out of. To cheat or deprive illicitly (a 
person) of (a thing): coll.: from ea. 1840,1850 resp. 
O.E.H. (Sup.). All extension of fob, v., 2. 

fob off. To put off, or ignore, contemptuously, 
callously, unfairly, dishonestly ; deceive in any of 
these ways. {VATiantfuboff.) Coll. > S.E.: late 
C. lt>-20 ; ob. Shakesjieare, ‘ You must not think 
to fob off our disgrace w ith a tale.’ 
fob out of. See fob of. 

fobus. A fiojorative, gen. as term of address: 
C. 17-18. Wycherley, ‘ Ay, you old fobus ’. Cf. 
fogey, q.v.— 2. The pudendum muliebre : low 
(- i893); ob. 


fodder. Ahhr. hum fodder, q.v,: C. 19-20 low, 
verging on coll. 

foei(-tock). An interjection of surprise, sorrow, 
sympathy : South African coll. : late (k 19-20. Ex 
Dutch foci, for shame !, and tork, w hy, to be sure ! 
Pet t man. 

foetus, tap the. To procure abortion : medical 
(— 1893). By th(' way,/m(i/s should ho fetus, as W. 
points out : niistakfui fK'daritry (cf. Welsh rarebit). 

*fog. Smoke ; occ. a smoke : c. : latcC. 17-earIy 
19. (4 rose, Isted. ? abbr./oj/w.s, q.v. 

fog, V. To smoke a pipe : either low s. or c. : 
C. 18-early 19.---2. Mystify, perplex ; occ. to 
obscuri* : coll. (orig. S.E.) ; from ea. 1815. The 
Daily Telegraph, Sept. 29, 1883, ‘ We turns what w'e 
say into tangle talk so as to fog them.’—3. V.i., to 
set fog-signals along the line: railw aynien’s ; oa. 
1885 1920. O.E.D. 

fog-bound. Tipsy: C. 20. A. P. Herbert, Holy 
DeculUick, 1934, ‘ “ Was I a bit tiddly last night ? ” 
“Tiddly?” “Tiddly. Skew-whiff. Eog- 
Ixiund 

fog-dog. The lower part of a rainbow : New¬ 
foundland (esp. nautical) : mid-C. 19-20. Bowen. 
Cf. stuhb. 

fog in. To see (a jilare) by chance, to achieve (a 
piirpo'^e) by accident : Society (— 1909) ; xurtually 
t- Wan*. 

fog(e)y ; occ. fogay, foggi(e) ; fogram, q.v. An 

invalid or, later, a garrison soldier or, derivatively, 
sailor; ? Scottish military: 1780, Grose, 1785, 
shows that, even th(*n. old gen, preceded it. Ca. 
1850, the sense > wholly that of an elderly jierson ; 
an old-fashioned, oee. an eccentric, person : a 
meaning it possessed as early as 1780. Thackeray, 
1855. ‘A grizzled, grim old fogy ’. (.Jrose ch'rives 
ex Fr. fougueux, W. ex foggy, 2, q.v.—2. Hence, 
an old maid : low coll. (-- 1887). Baumann 
(‘(‘iiie alte Schaehti'l’).—3. Whence fogyish, old- 
fashioned. eccentric (1873),— fogeydom, the being 
a fogey, fogeys as a class (1859),— fogeyism, an 
example of fogeydom, a fogeyish trait (1859) : 
these three terms, somewhat coll, at first, had > S.E. 
by 1880. 

fogged. Tipsy: from ca. 1840; oh. Cf. foggy, 
1, its imm. origin.—2. Bewildered, puzzled, at a 
loss: coll.; from ea. 1850, 

fogger. A pettifogging lawyer : coll. (— HiOO) > 
S.E. ; t by 1700. Ex Fugger, the merchant- 
financier family. S.O.D. 

foggie. See fogey. This form is recorded for 
1812. 

foggiest (notion), have not the. To have no idi a ; 

no suspicion. With of or that. Coll., now- verging 
on S.E.: from ca. 1903. Variant,fromca. 
1905: by 19.30, S.E. 

fogging, vbl.n. Fumbling through one’s part: 
theatrical : ca. 1885-1915. 

foggy. Tipsy ; gen. slightly tipsy : from oa. 
1820 ; ob. Cf. hazy. —2. Dull, thick-headed : 
from ea. 1770. Cf. fogey, q.v. Ex foggy, moss- 
grown, boggy, thick, murky, ox fog, rank grass. 

*fogle. A (silk) handkerchief: e. : from ea. 
1810; ob. Lex. Bal.; Egan; Dickens in Oliver 
Twist. ‘ Ger. vogel, bird, has been suggested, x'ia 
“ bird’s eye wijx> ”,’ W. ; pt^rhaps rather ex It. 
foglia, a pocket; cf. Fr. foutlie .—2. Whence fogle- 
hunter, a thief specialising in silk handkerchiefs : 
from ca. 1820 ; ob. AndJfogle-hunting, occ. f.-draio 
ing : from oa. 1820 ; ob. Bee. 
fogo. Sec hogo. 
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fogram, fogrum. {Ci. fogey, q.v.) ‘A fusty old 
man’, Groso 1st (‘d. : ca. 1775-1850.—•2. Liquor; 
esp. M’iiic, hcor, spirits of inferior quality : nautical 
(— ]S()7) ; ob. Smyth ; Bowen.—.‘i. Adj,, stupid, 
old-fashioned: app. earlier thmi fogey : witness 
e.g. Mine D’Arblay in 1772 and O'lveelh', in A Trip 
to Calais, 1778, ‘ Bather and motlicrare but a couple 
of foeriim old fools,' the foqruni old laung sicniticant. 
(O.E.B.) 

fogramite. An old-fashioned or eccentric person ; 
coll. : ca. 1820-1000. Bee. 

logramity. An old-fashioned way or custom ; 
Mme D'Arblay, 1700.—^2. K cnee, eccentricity.—3. 
A fo"ey, q.v. All coll. Sec preceding <‘iitry and 
fogey, 

fogrum. Sf'c fogram. 

fogue. To have a strong or objectiotiabl(‘ odour : 
New Zc'alander.s' (— lO.’lo). IVrhnfis ex fug, 

fuggy- 

*fogUS. Tobacco; c. : mid-C. 17-10. Head, 
Ainsworth. IV'rhaps/or/, a mist, + us a.s in hocus 
pcKu.s. 

fogy. See fogey, ^fohin. To form : see fower 
and stan. 

foie-gras. Bate fie foie gras: coll.; 1818, T. 
Moon'. (< ).E. 1). Sup.) 

’^foil-(orfoyl-)cloy. A pickyiockf't ,• thuT: rogiu': 
c. : late Ck 17-c'arly 18. B.E. Ci'. file. 

♦foiler, A thief; C. 17 (? • 18) : c. Anon., 
Nicker Nicked. 

*foill. A pickjiockot: o. : late C. 16-early 17. 
Greene, 1501. 

foin, v.t. and i. To have connexion wdth a 
woman : low ; late C. lG-17. Ex S.E. sense. 

♦foist, foyst, fyst. A cheat, rogue, sharper, pick¬ 
pocket: late C. lt)-18c. Greene; Jonson : ‘Prate 
again, as you like this, you whon'son foist you.'— 

2. A trick, imposture, swindle: C. 17 low or c,—• 

3. A silent breaking of wind : low coll. : C. IG - 
early 10. V^ariant s, Jice, fiste, fyce. 

♦foist, foyst, fyst, v.t. and 1 . (very frequent as 
vbl.n.). To pick pockets ; trick, swindle : c.: 
late C. 16-18. Greene, Dekker, Middleton, Grose.— 
2. To break wind silently : low coll. : C. 16-early 
18. --3. The dicing senses may have begun as c., the 
same applying to ; 

♦foister, foyster. A pickpocket; swindler : low, 
? c, : mid-C. 10-17. 

♦foisting. See foist, v., 1. 
tokesel, fokesill, foksl, fok^stl. Nautical incorrec- 
tions of spelling for fo'c'sle : C. 19-20. Baumann ; 
Man chon. 

foksl, fok'stl. Sec fokesel. 

folks. Coll, if not indeed sol. for folk, people 
(indeliuitely), individuals : late C. 18-20. See the 
quotation at devils daughter. (Even folk, in this 
sense, is, in C. 20, coll., though certainly not sol.)—■ 
2. As - parents, family, relatives, it is S.P]. 
though not literary. Cf. the U.S. sense : respect¬ 
able fif'ople. (See esp. Fowler.) 

follow. To accompany (a corp.se) to the grave; 
(akso v.i.) to attend the funeral of (a person): coll.: 
1819 (O.E.l). Sup.). 

follow-me-lads. Curls or ribbons hanging over 
the shoulder: coll. (— 1872); f by 1925. Con¬ 
trast Fr. siiivez-moi jeune. horame. 

follow the band or the drum. ‘ To belong to the 
Creed of the majority of a Battalion ’ for Church 
parade; military: C. 20. F. & Gibbons. Con¬ 
trast/ancy religion, q.v. 

follow your nose I, often with and you are sure to 


go straight. A c.p. (non-culturcd) addressed to a 
person asking the way (— 1854). Other forms, e.g. 
arul you will he there directly (C. 17), an? earlier, and 
the phrase is clearly adumbrated in C. 14. (Apper- 
son.) 

follower. A female servant’s sw'ccthcart or 
suitor, esp. if ho frequents the housi' ; coll.; 1838. 
Dickens, ‘ Five servants kt'pt. No man. No 
followers.’—2. A seaman serving always, if iiossible, 
under the one captain : naval coll. : C. 18. Bowen. 
—3. A young ohiccr doing the same with a view to 
promotion; id.; id. Ibid. 

fool, adj. Silly, foolish ; ofti'u a pi'jorative in¬ 
tensive : C. 13-20 : S.E. till C. 19, tlu'u (low) coll, 
.ind dial. Esp. in a, the, or that fool thing. (O.E.l).) 

fool around (with). To dally riskily, with one of 
the opposite sex ; v.t. and i. Coll. : from ca. 1S8(>. 
In IhS., v.t., without with. 

fool at the end of a stick, a ; a fool at one end and 
a maggot at the other : mid C. 18-19 c.p. ‘ gibes on 
an angler ', Grose, 2iid ed. 

fool-fmder. A gen. juTty baililT: ea. 1785 1SS\». 
Grose, 3rd <'d. 

fool-monger. An advmut urer, -uri'ss ; swindler ; 
betting man : coll. : late C. lG-i*arly 18. 

fool-sticker. The male niembi'r. Occ. fool- 
maker. Low : C. 19 20. 

fool-taker, -taking. A sharper, sliarping : low 
coll, ; late C. lG-mid.I7, Greene, 15[t2. 

fool-trap. A ‘fool-monger’, pv.—2. A stylish 
harlot.—3. The female pudend ; low. All from ca. 
1810. 

fooleries, the. April-foobng : coll. : prob. from 
ca. 1880, ('ll (''ohnderies and Fisherus, qq \ . 
Christopher Bush, The ('asc of the April Fools, 1933, 
‘April the First, and what pt'oph' are accustomed 
to call “ the looh'ries ”, sir, actually expire at mid¬ 
day.' 

♦foolish, adj. Of one who pays : harlots' c. : 
from ca. 1788 : ? ob. Grose, 2ud ed., ‘ Is he foolish 
or flash ? ’ 

foolocracy. Govornim nt by. or c'onsisting of, 
fooks : jocular coll. : 1832. Sydney Smith. 

foolometer. A means \iheieby to determine the 
public taste; jocular coll,: jS37, Sydney Smith 
(O.E.D.). In C. 20, S E. Of. S K. foolocracy. 

foolosopher, foolosophy, A silly pivlmder to, 
pretence of, philo.sopliy . jocular coll. : from ca. 
1550. Greene, ‘ That quaint and nivUieall f(»rme of 
Foolosophie ’ (O.E.l).). 

fool’s father. The pantaloon or ‘ old un ’ : 
theatneal : ea. 1870 1910. 

fool’s wedding. A party of women : roll : from 
ca. 1875. Cf. hell party. 

♦foont. A sovereign: c. (— 1839). Brandon; 
H., Ist ed. PJx either Fr. vingt or, proh., Ger. 
Pfund. 

foot. Feet, as in ‘ Six foot two ’ : (;oll. : C. 15-20. 
foot ! ; or foot !, foot ! Get out of it !, go away ’ : 
eoll. ; C. 19-20; ob. Ware implies equivalence to 
Fr. fous-moi Ic camp and remarks that it is ‘ cast 
afti'r the respectably dressed jKTson who wanders 
into strange and doubtful bye-wavs 

foot, know the length of one’s. T'o know a person 
well; discover his weakness : coll. > S.E. : late 
C. IG-oarly 18. Later, have or get . , . ; sliglitly 
ob. Apjxjrson. Brob. orig. a shoemaker's meta¬ 
phor (W.). 

foot I, me or my. Kuhbish ! ; not at all ! : low i 
late C. l!)-20. C. J. Dennis; Hugh Walpole, 
Vanessa, 1933, ‘ “ But, Rose, you’re w rong . . .** 
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“ Wrong my foot ! you can’t kid me.” * Occ. pig's 
foot / 

foot a or the bUl. To pay ; settle an account: 
coll.: from ca. 1844. Until ca. 1890, an American¬ 
ism. 

foot-and-mouth disease. The tendency of golf(T.s 
to talk at night of the day’s exj)Ioit s : jocular coll. : 
from 1923 or 1924 : cultured. (VV’^are, 1909, re¬ 
cords that, in Lamiashirc, the phrase indicates 
‘ HW(!aring followed hy kicking ’.) 

foot-bath. A too full glass : late C. 19-20; 
filightly oh. Ware. 

foot in the grave, have one. To he; seriously ill. 
near death ; very old : from ca. 1030 : coil. > kS.E. 
ca. 1850. 

foot in(to) it, put one’s. To get into trouble; 
cauH('- trouble : coll. : from ca. 1790. 

foot it. To walk : coll, ; from ea. 1840. Cf. Fr. 
faire du footing —2. To kick, ‘hoof’ ((|.v.). use 
one's ft el : Irom ea. 1850 : sporting, esp. foot¬ 
ball. 

foot land-raker. A footpad: C. 10-17 coll. 
(? jocular). .Shakespeare. 

foot-licker. A servant ; toady : coll. : C. 17-19. 
Shakespc*ar(‘ in Ttw Tempest. 

foot(-)lights, smell the. To come to like theat¬ 
ricals ; theatrical coll. ; from ca. 1870. 

foot-pad. A iH'dt'stnan highwayman : orig. 
(C. 17), c. or low ; (’.18, coll. ; Ck FJ 20, 8.H. (’f. 

low pad and see pad. For the vocabulary of foot- 
padderv, si*e the relevant essay in Words ! 

foot-riding, ^hl.^. Wheeling one's machm<‘ in¬ 
stead Ilf riding It: eyi lists’ (— 1887); oh. T. 
Stc\cns, Hound the World on a lUcycle. 

foot-rot. Fourpeniiy ale; public-houses': ea. 
1895 1915. W’arc. CL rot-gut. 

*foot-SCamp. A footpad : C. 18-early 19, low or 
c. Park( r. Sec scamp. 

foot-slogger. .An inlaiitrvman . military coll.: 
from early 189»)'s. (’f foot-wabhler and th(‘ Fr. 

eipiivalents, pousse-cailioux, piou-ptou.- -2, lienee, 
occ., a fK-dcstnan : coll. : (\ 20. The v., foot-slog, 
though liki'wisc coll. (C. 20), is seldom us<-d.—3. A 
poheeman on hi.s lieat : Australian : from ea. 1920. 
foot the bill. Set* foot a biU. 
foot up. i'o ‘ total ’ at the foot of a bill : coll. : 
ex U.S. (1849), anglK ised ea. 1800. iiul as foot in 
S.E. for centuries before. 

foot-wabbler,-wobbler. An infantryman .- 1785, 
Grose ; ob. by 1800 ; military. Cf. mud-crusher 
and foot-slogger. (Grose is notable on early inih- 
tary p.) 

foot-walk (it). To travel on foot : Australian 
coll. ( - 1935). 

football. A llritush 00 ])ound trench-mortar 
shell: military coll.: 1915-18. F. & Gibbons. 
(It was spherical.) 

footer. Foot hall: orig. university s. : from ca. 
1880. 8ee ‘ Oxford -er, the ’.—2, Ca. 1885-1905. a 
player of Rugby football; universities’.—3. One 
who potters, ‘ messes ’ about: s. when not dial.: 
from ca. 1750. It has a corrosponding v. and 
vbl.n. : variant spelling/o«fcr {ing). See Grose, P., 
at forty. 

footing. Money paid, on beginning a new job, to 
one’s fellow-workers ; in C. 18, coll. ; but there¬ 
after, S.Fl. Cf. chummage. 

footle. Nonsense ; tw addle : . from ca. 1893. 
Ex: 

fooUe, v. To dawdle, potter, trifle about; act or 
talk foolishly ; coll.: from ca. 1890 ; slightly ob. 


By fuiile out of dial, footer, fouter (ex Fr. fotUre), to 
trifle. F. Anstey in Voces Populi. (O.E.D.) 

footler. One who ‘ footles ’ : coll. : C. 20. Ex 
preceding, 

footless stocking without a leg, a. Notliing: 
Anglo-Irish coll. (— 1909). Ware. 

footlight favourite. A ehoristei that thrusts her¬ 
self forward : theatrical coll. (— 1935). 

footling. Insignificant; trivial ; jKd tily fussy : 
coll. : from ca. 1893. footle, v. 

footman’s inn. A wretched lodging ; a gaol : 
coll. : ea. 1000-1030. 

♦footman’s maund. An artilieial sore, made to 
resemble a horse’s kick or bite : late G. 17-lale 19 c. 

B. E. Cf. fox's bite and st-e maund. 

Foot’s horse, take or travel by (Mr.). I’o walk .- 
coll, verging on 8.E. : from ca. 1820 ; ob. Bee. 
Cf. Shanks's mare. 

footy. Despicable ; worthless : coll, from ea. 
1750: in C. 20, ob. Grose, 1st ed. Ex Vr.foutu. 
See e.sp, Grose. P. 

foOJOlow. To flatter, (*ajole : Anglo-Indian coll, 
(— 1880). Ex lluidustani. Yule k Burmdl. 

foozle. A miss : sjiornng s, gen. coll. ; 1890. 
Ex the v.—2. (Of a person) a bore ; an old ‘ fogey ’ 
(q.v.) : coll.: 1800. Uhoda Broughton, ‘ Frump.s 
and foozles ui Eaton Square ’ (, J>undon, S.W.l). 
Prob. ex fool -p fizzle : cf. next. (S.O.lh for 
dates.) 

foozle, V. To miss ; make a bad attempt at ; 
bungle : sjKirting j. :> gen. s. or coil. The Field, 
Feb. 25, 1888, ‘ Park foozled his second stroke.’ 
Ex footle -t- fizzle ; or. more jirob., dial, footer (to 
luingb-) >- fizzle. The vbl.n., foozling, bungling, is 
freqiK'rit in ('. 20. 

foozle about (with). To fool aliout (with) : coll. : 

C. 20. (G. D. 11. and M. Colo. Burglars in Bucks, 

19,30.) 

foozled, foozly. Blurred; indistinct; spoilt: 

coll. : from ea. 1890. 

foozler. A bungler : from ca. 1895 : sjKirting j. 
> g<'n. .s. 

foozlified. Tipsy: nautical (— 1887); ob. 
Baumann. Cf. foozle, n., 2. 

foozling. See* foozle, v. 

fop-dO(^^ A fop ; a fool; an insignificant 
man: eoll.: ca. J 040-17(>0. 

fopper. A mistake: jiarvenus' sol. (— 1909). 
Ware. Corruption of faux 2 )as. Cf. fox paw, 
fop’s alley. Fops’ Alley. I'lu* gangway bctweim 
stalls and pit, orig. and esp. in the OjK-ra House : 
theatrical: ca. 1770-1830. Mme D'Arblav in 
Cexilia, 1782. 

[for-, fore-. See Fowler.1 
for certain sure. See certain sure, for. 
for it, be. To bc‘ due for punishment ; hence, 
imm., in trouble : military s. (1915 ; ? late 1914) 
by 1919, gen. coll. The it -- punishment. F. & 
Gibbons. 

for to. In order to : once S.E.; but since ca. 
1780, sol. 

forage. To ‘ procure, seek, bring bock ’ [coll.]; 

* find places at other table than one's own, at meals ’ 
[h.] : Bootham School (— 1925). Anon., Did. of 
Bootham Slang. 

forakers. A privy : Winchester College : C. 19- 
20. Either L. forica > foricas > foricus >, ca. 
1860, forakers (W.): or four acres, a field (H.). 
’W.c.’s have had to endure much pedantic wit: cf. 
Ajax. K. G. K. Wrench gives it as foricus ; he adds 

* Cf. Vulgors = Vulgus ’. 
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foraminate. To have sexual connexion with (a 
Moman); C. 10: low pedantic. Ex L./oramen, an 
orifice, 

force. Cataclircstic for enforce : ran^ Ix'fore C. 
LM). The Daily Telegraphy Jan. 1, 19,‘15, ‘ Ifoad 
l)o('H Not Force Follow On ’ (cricket in the West 
Judies). 

Force, the. The Police : coll. : from ca. 1H.5(). 
('f. the rrofession. Miss llraddon in The Trail of the 
Serpcjity 1808. Abbr. the Police. Force. 

force-meat ball. Something inherently un¬ 
pleasant endured under coni])ulsion : C. 19. ‘Jon 
Bee 18211. 't ex the spiced, highly seasoned nature 
of force-meat and influenced by forcement. 
force the voucher. See voucher, force the. 
forced to be, be. I’o be necessarily : late C. 17- 
20 : S.IO. until mid-C. 19, then coll, (increasingly 
low). O.E.D. 

force(d) put. (^unjiulsion : ‘ Hobson's ', i.e. no, 

‘ choice ’ : coll, r* S.i^b : ca. 1050-1820. then dial. 

forceps. The hands : mainly and orig. medical : 
from ca. 1820; ob. 

fore. A mostly proletarian and military coll, 
form of before : mid-C. 19-20. 

fore-and-aft. To have sexual connexion : nau¬ 
tical : mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. 

fore-and-aft rig. ‘ The single-breasted chief 
petty officer’s uniform’; naval: late C. ltf-20. 
Bowen. 

fore-and-after. A harlot that is ‘double- 
barrelled q.v. : from ca. 1850. ? ex, 2, the t nau¬ 

tical s. sense (— 1807), a cocked hat worn with the 
peak in front, Smyth ; recorded in South<‘rn Scots 
in 18;i9 (E.D.lb). 

Fore and AftS, the. The Glouc(‘ster.shire Regi¬ 
ment : military; lati* C. 19-20. Jpp. ‘coined by 
Kipling in his story^ ‘‘ The Drums of tlie Fore and 
Aft ” ’ (F. & Gibbons). See Back Numbers. 

fore-bitter. ‘ A narrative song sung round the 
fore bitts in the detg watches, as opposed to a 
shanty, or working song ': nautical coll. : rnid-C. 19- 
20 . llowen. 

[fore-buttocks. The femah' breasf.s .- eifher cul¬ 
tured coll, or, pro!)., literary jocularity : ca. 1727 ; 
t. Coined by Pope at the height of his powers.) 

fore-chains, (there’s) a rat in your.^ A nautical 
c.p,, ‘ the final insult to a sloppy ship ’ • late C. 19- 
20 . Bowen, ‘Its origin is obscure.’ 
fore-room. See let . . . 

’fore you listed. A variant of before you came up, 
q.v. 

forecastle, forecourt, forehatch, forewoman. The 

pudendum muliehre : all C. 19-20 and decidedly ob. 
terms in Venus-vencry. 

forecastle rat. A seaman that one susfieets of 
being eitJier the owners’ or the olhcers’ spy ; 
nautical coll.: late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

forecastle wireless. A rumour ; rumours : nau¬ 
tical: from ca. 1925. Bowen. 

forefoot. The hand : jocular coll.: late C. 10- 
20 ; ob. Shakespeare, Grose. 

foregather. To come together in sexual intimacy: 
coll.: C. 18-early 19. 

forego and forgo are often confused in writing : 
C. 19-20. 

foreign line. Any line other than that on which 
the speaker is employed: railwayraen’s coll. 
(— 1909). Ware. 

foreign parts, gone to. Transported as a convict: 
ca. 1820-70. Bee. 

foreigneering, vbl.n. and ppl.adj. Foreign (mat¬ 


ters); like a foreigner: low coll.: fronr mid- 
]820’8; slightly ob. I.e. /orch/u -| pejorative 
suffix -eer. O.E.D.—2. Hence, foreigneering cove, 
a foreigner : c. or low (— 1909). Ware. 

foreigners. Foreign stocks and shares : Stock 
Exchange coll. (1898 ; O.F.D. Sup.) *, by 1920, j. 

foreman. I’Ik' membrujn virile: ('. 17, ? later: 
coll., pcrhufis literary.—2. In Beaumont Flet¬ 
cher’s PhilaMer, cd. of 1622, at v, iii, prt'sumably s. 
and prob. - a goose. (O.E.D.) 

foreman of the jury. One who monopolises the 
conversation : late C. 17-early 19. B.E. It is the 
foreman who delivers the jury’s verdii t. 

forensic. Incorrect, for forinsec (lonugn) ; C. 18. 
O.E.D. 

foreskin-hunter. A prostitute : low coll.: C. 19- 
20 (? ob.). 

forest of debt. The jiayment of debts ; Oxford 
University: ca. 1820- 10. h’gan's Grosi*. 

*forest^l. In garotting, a look out in front ; 
the one behind is the backstdll. l\ of (’. 19 20, ob. 

Se e* stall. 

forever gentleman. ‘A man m wbom good 
breeding is ingrained’: Society: ca. 1870-1915. 
Ware. Contrast temporary ginilentan. 

*forger. (Ge'n. jd.) A false die ; gamble'rs’ r. : 
late* C. lG-e*arlv 17. Gre'ene, A Sotable Di.si-oir/y, 
1591. 

forget. A lapse of memory f an instance of suc h 
apse: coll.: from i*a. 1820 ; ob, IhD.O. 

forget about. To fail to remember tin* facts of or 
about ; fail to take* action about : coll. : from ca. 
1895. O.E.D. (Nil}).). A'*tually, tins is a slipshod, 
unnecessary elaboration of forget. 

forget it !, don't you. See and don’t you forget 
it! 

forget it I, (and) don’t (you). .\n admonitory 
coll, c.p.; Iks. ( JSS8) by 19(10, a...^licisc(i. 
(O.E.D. Sii]).) 

forget oneself . (Of a child) to urinate ordi'fccate 
unf.“onvcntionally ; fujihcmistie* (‘oil. : latcG. 19-20. 
Cf. Fr. s'oubher. 

forgot. Forgotten : one*e S.K. (Sh.ikcsfiearc, 
Pepys); since* ca. 1850, exce*j)t as an archaism, it is 
sol. 

foricus. See forakers. 

’•‘fork. A jiiekpoeket : c. : late C. 17-<'arly 19. 
Prob. ex./(>rl*5 in : -2. Alsoc. : ajip. from ca. 1810 : 
a linger (V'aiix) ; the forks (lati* 17 20) being the 
fore* anel middle tinger.s. Gf. daddhs, fines, griij)pling 
irons, pickers and stealers, ticklers, ep].v.-—.‘1. A 
spendthrift : C. 18 : ? c.—1. As cniteh oi lie* body, 
S.E. though hardly literary. But the old fork is coll, 
(late (J. 19 20),csj). in get oil the old fork, (of cilhe'r 
sex) to coit. 

fork, V. To pick pockets ; esp. by inserting the 
fore and middle fingers : late C. 17-f'arly 19 ; c. 

B. E. (as v.t.) In C. 19, variant; put ones forks 
down. Cf. C. 18-19 Edinburgh/orA: for, search for 
(E.D.D.)—'2. V.t. and i., to elispose (a woman) for 
the sexual act: low: mid-C. 19-20 (? ob.).--9. 
Occ, &hhT. fork out, q.v.—4. To protrude awkwardly: 
coll.: 1882 (? earlier). (O.E.D.) 

fork, a bit on a. The female pudend ; also, a 
sexual congress : low ; 0. 19-20. He-nee, get on the 
old fork, to copulate : low coll.: late C. 19-20. Ex 
fork, n., la.st sense. Cf. fork, v., 2. 

fork, eat (or have eaten) -or, properly, have been 
drinking (Baumann)— vinegar with a fork. ’J’o be 
sharp-tongued or snappish ; proverbial coll.: mid- 

C. 19-20; ob. 
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fork, pitch the. To toll a sad or doleful story : 
low coll. : from ca. 1860 ; ob. 

fork and knife. Life: rhyming s.: late C. 19-20. 
(Alan Hydor, Black (hrl, White Lady, 1934.) 

fork in the beam I A late C. 19-20 naval c.p., 

‘ an order from the sub for all midshipmen to retire 
from the gunroom.’ Ex a fork ‘ actually stuck into 
the beam in the old wooden ships ’. 

fork out ; rart'ly—c'xcept in U.S.^—Over or up. 
Hand over {valual)l**H or money); j)ay, ‘ shell out , 
q.v. : from ea. 1830 : s. > coll, by 1900 : Dickens, 

‘ Fork out your balance in hand.’ Ex forks ™ 
hands or lingers, (d'. stump up (W.). 

forker. A dockyard thiif or ‘ h-nce ’ (q.v.): 
naiitu al : C. 19-20 ; extremely ob. Ex fork, v., 1. 
C'f./or/(j.v.—2. See: 

forker, wear a. To be a euekold : via cornuted : 
C. 17. Marston, ]()06. (O.E.D.) 

*forking. 'J’hievdng ; the jiraetice of thieving : 
c. : Cd 19. Exfo)k, v., 1.—2. Th<i undue hurrying 
of work : tailors’ : from ca. IHoO ; ob. 

forking the beam. TIm; vbi.n. corri'Hponding to 
fork ui the bcotn /, q.v. (E. & (iilibons.) 

*forkless. (dumsy ; unworkmanlike : e.(~ 1821) ; 
ob. As if without forks, hands or lingers—prob. 
the latter. 

forks. Se(‘fork, n., 2.—2. Only in J)l., tlu' hands : 
from (‘a. 1820. An extension <A jork, a linger, or of 
forks as at fork, n,, 2. 

forlo(0)per. A teamster guide : South Africa : 
from ca. 18(i0 : coll. ; in (’. 20 S.K. Th(‘ guide is 
gen. a hoy who walk.s ahn^ast the foremost 
pair of oxen. Dutch roorlooprr, a ' fore-run ikt 
(O.E.D.) 

forlorn hope. A gambk'r's last .stake: coll.: 
late 17 19. H.K. E.\ S.E. .sense (orlg^ mili¬ 
tary). See O.E.D., and \\’. : Homoncr of W ords. 

form, (’ondition. Illness: orig. of horses (ca, 
1760) atid s. ; by 1870, coll. ; by 1900, S.E. Esj). 
in or out of form. JIawh'v Smart, in Post to Finish, 

‘ When lillies, in racing jiarlance, lose their form at 
three years old, tlu'y are apt to never recover it.’-- 
2, Jieliaviour, esji. in bad or good form : eoll. (18(>8) 
ex the turf, though antieqiated by (.''haueer atui 
Shaki'spi'are. In 20, by the cla.s.s that uses this 
magic alt(‘rnativ(' and formula, it is eon.sidered S.l’k 
—.3. Habit; occuj)ation ; (diaracter : low eoll. 
( - 1884); ob.—1. The height of one's attainment : 
Ihilihe Schools ; ('. 20. 1*. (J. Wodehouse. 1902, 

‘ He sneers at footer, and jeers at cricket. Croipiet 
is his form, 1 should say.’- -b. (Hen. with in) high 
spirits ; ‘ concert ’ pitch : coll. : from ca. 1870. 

(O.K.D.) 

form, a matter of. ‘ A merely formal affair ; a 
point of ordinary routine’; eoll.: 1824, H. d. 
Stephen. O.E.D. (Sup.). Ex the legal a matter of 
form, " a point of formal procedure ’ (ibid.), 

formp, what’s the. What s it like (at, e.g., a 
house-party)?: Society; from th(' middle 1920'.s. 
Evelyn Waugh, A Handful of Dust, 1934, of a 
hou.sehold, ‘“What's the form?” “Very quiet 
and enjoyable, ' ' 

-former, e.g. fourth-former. A pupil in the (e.g. 
4th) form ; I’ublie Schools’ eoll. : C. 20. 

*fomey. A (finger-)ring. A variant of fawiicy, 
q.v. : 0. 19-20 c. 

fomicating-engine, -member, -tool. The male 
niemluT; C. 19-20 ob.; low coll. (’f. : 

fornicator. The male member. Whence forni¬ 
cator's hall, the femalt* pudend : C. 19 low\ (? 
C. 20.)—2. In T)l., the old-fashioned trousers wdth a 


flap in front: f by 1880, the trousers being 
antiquated even earlier. 

forra(r)der, get no or (not) any. To make (no) 
headway : eoll. (orig. illiterate*, now mostly jocular): 
1898, The Daily Telegraph, Dec. lb. Ware. 

forsook. Forsaken: S.E. >, by 1880 at latest, 
sol. Baumann. 

Fortescue ; forty-skewer. A fish having thorny 
Npine.s on its fins (pentaroge 7narmorata) : Ncav 
S outh Wales; from late 1870’s : coll. , by 1910, 
S.E. Fortescue, recorded in 1882 in the Fo-v. d. E. 
Ti'iiison-Woods’s Fish of New South H ab.v, is a 
Hobsori-Jobson adaptation of forty-skneer. Morris. 

Forties, the. A well-known gang of thieves of 
the 1870’s-early 80's : low (1887 -); t by 191(1. 
Baumann. Ex the Forty Thieves. 

fortin. (A) fortune : sol. (-- 1887), esp. Cockney 
and jirovincial. Baumann. 

Fortnum and Mason. A notable hamper; 
Society : rnid-C. 19-20. Ware, ‘ From tin* jier 
feetion of the eatalik-s sent out by thi.s firm of 
grocers in Ficcadill},'- wh(*nce comes also the 
cleverest advertisiiig-inafter known to this century. 
(The firm was e.stahlished in C. 18.) 

fortune, a small. An extravagantly largo sum 
paid for something, esji. for some!lung small : coll. : 
from ca. 1890. 

fortune-biter. A .sharjier, swindhr: coll.: C. 18. 
D'Erfcy. 

*fortiine-teller. A judgi' or, occ., a magistrate ; 
e. : late C. 17-early 19. B.E., whose (lefiriition 

IS .so ambiguous that the* term may, even there, bear 
the usual meaning: in which ease that sense may 
orig. have been (*. or, more prob., s or low’ eoll. 
Grose, E't ed,. seems, however, to be clear as to the 
‘judge’ intcrjiretation, though he may merely be 
glossing B.E. Cf. lamijskin. man, conjuror, cunning 
man, w hi(‘h Egan eonsnh'rs as - a judge. 

forty i>. in ('. 17 29 S.E. as wi‘11 as roll., used 
freipiently to ile-^ignati* a large though indeliniti* 
memlK'r, or (juantity, or degri'c : Shakespeare, 
who has ‘1 could beat forty of them,' twice em¬ 
ploys ‘ forty thousand ' in a highly hyjierbohcal 
mannt'r common to the Elizabethan dramatists. 
Forty pence, a customary amount for a wager, 
r. 16 17, and the lati-r/or/y thieves may be opera- 
tiv(“ rea.sons for the eoiitiuuanei' of this coll, or 
eoll.-U-nding/orty. (Onions.) - 2. A .sharper : Aus¬ 
tralian : from ea. 192b. (The O.E.D. Suj). records 
it at 1927.) Perhaps suggested by the forty thieves. 

forty-faced. Arrant; esp. shamelessly given to 
ihameiess deception : o.g. forty-faced flirt or liar. 

forty fits, have. To be much jH'iturlK'd or 
alarmed : <’oll. : late C. 19-2(1. 

forty-foot, forty-guts. A fat, dumpy person 
(jM'joratively): the former stres.sing the shortness, 
the latter the fatnes.s: low coll.: resp. from 
(—)1864, (- )18b7. H., 3rd ed.; ‘ Ducange 

Anglicus ’. Of. guts, tubby or tubs. 

forty-jawed. Excessive ly talkative : coll. : mid- 
C. 19-20. VI. jaw and forty-lumjed. 

fCl'ty-legS, A ceiitipetle : late C. 17-20: coll, 
(ob.) when not dial. 

forty-lunged. Stentorian—or very apt to be. 
Coll.: from ea. 18b0. 

Forty-Niners. The. earliest prospectors in Cali¬ 
fornia : U.S. coll., anglicised ca. 1900. They went 
tliere in 1849. Haskins, Argonauts of California, 
1890. 

forty to the dozen. Very quickly : with talk, 
more often nineteen to the dozen ; with walk off, the 
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sense is to decamp very 8 pecdil 3 \ Coll.: from ca. 
1860. 

forty thieves (or F.T.), the. ‘ A famous class of 
contract-built 74-pun ships designed by fSir H. 
Peake, but ruined by Admiralty inb^rferencre until 
they were the worst liners in the serviee ’ : naval: 
C. 19. Bowen.—2. The 40th Pathans (Indian 
Army) : military : late C. 19-20. F. & Gibbons. 
Ex numerals—and reputed habits. 

forty-twa. A public urinal (Edinburgh): Scots 
coll.: ea. 1820-90. IT., 3rd ed. Ex the number of 
persons seat able. 

forty winks. A nap, short sleep : coll. : from 
middle 1820's. Egan, 1828 (O.E.T).) ; 11., 3rd ed.; 
G. Eliot, ‘ Having “ forty winks ” on the sofa in the 
library 1800. 

Forum. A Warwiekshire term (not. dial) ex- 
plain(‘d in Lord Granville’s si>eeeh at the Bright 
Celebration held in that city in June, 1883 : ‘ 1 rise 
a stranger in this famous Town Hall known in 
Birmingham, 1 beheve, by a still more clas.sical 
name.’ (Ware.) 

forward station. ‘ A desirabU* coastguard 
station ’ : nautical coll.: ca. 1850 -1900. Bowen. 

fosey-faced. See fozy-faced. 

*foss ; phos(s). See phos. 

fossick. (V.i., occ. with n})out ; but v.t. only 
when used with ojter^ for, out, up.) To search for 
anything: 1870; Australian s. : - ('oil. ca. 1890. 
Ex the ideas, search for gold (1801), pick out 
gold (1852). Morris.—2. Whence. \h\.n. fossicking^ 
which is commoner than the other parts of the v. ; 
also adj. (1859). Ex dial, fossick, a troublesome 
person ; cf. fuss. 

fOSSicker. A f>ersistcnt searcher : from ca. 1890. 
Ex gold-mining sens(*s. Australian. 

fossicking. See fossick, 2. 

fossilize. To look for fossils : coll.: 1845, Lyell. 
O.E.l). 

fosterOUS. Phosphorus : sol. (— 1887) ; ob. 
Baumann. 

Fostershire. Worcestershire: cricketers’jocular 
coll.; ca. 1907-13. Ex the famous sporting family. 
Who's Who in World Cricket, 1934. 

fou, occ. fow. Drunk : in late C. 17-20, coll. 
Vanbrugh. Ex Scottish. In C. 20, fou the noo is 
often used, loosely but gen. jocularly, in same 
sense. 

foul in C. 20 (mainly post-War) hyperbolical use is 
fairly to be descrilxsd as s. > coll, of the airful and 
terrible kind. Cf. fiUhy, q.v. Desmond (Jok(‘, 
Wilson's, 1911, ‘ A foul row ’; E. M. Delalield, Gay 
Lifct 1933, ‘ He’s terribly foul, isn’t he ? ’ 
foul a plate (with). To sup or dine with a person : 
coll. : late C. 18-20 ; ob. except in Western Scot¬ 
land in the form dirty a plate. Grose, 3rd ed. 

foul as an Indiaman. (Of a ship) dirty : naval; 
C. 19. Bowen. Ex jealousy. 

foul-weather breeder, the. The Gulf Stream: 
nautical coll.: mid-C. 19-20. Bowen. 

Foul Weather Jack. Sir John Eorris, an early 
C. 18 Admiral of the Fleet; Commodore Byron, a 
mid-C. 18 navigator. Dawson, ‘From the bad 
weather that was supjKjsed to atk'iid them ’. 

*foulcher. A purse c. (— 1877). Anon., Five 
Years' Penal Servitude, 1877. Is this cognate with 
or derived from Romany/oZa^o, a glove ? 

founder in tears. AC. 15-10 sol. on the Eng. v. 
aft-er Fr. fondre. (0 .E.D.) 

foundling temper, A very bad temper; Lon¬ 
don : from ca. 1880; ob. Ware, ‘Proverbially 


•aid of the domestic servants pourc^d upon London 
by the metropolitan Foundling Hospital ’. 

foundry. A pork-butcher’s shop; loosely, any 
shop: proletarian (— 1909); ob. Prob. ex ‘the 
noisy vibrations of the sausage machine ’ (Ware). 

fountain palace or temple. (Gen. pi.) ‘ Places 
of convenience, sunk below the roadways ’ : Lon¬ 
don : the ISOO’s. Ware. Ex bright and cleanly 
appf^arance, the running water, et(!. 

four-and-nine(penny). A liat: ca. 1844-80. 
Thackeray; Viator, Oxford Guide, 1849. Occ. a 
four-and-ninepenny goss. Ex the })ri(^e set by a well- 
known London hatter. 

four-and-two. A sandwich : C. 20. (Neil Bell, 
Aruirew Otuny, 1931.) Cl. four-hy-two, q.v. 

four arf. A (cockney form of four-half, q.v. 
Ware. 

four bag. A Hogging: naval: mid-C. 19-early 
20. Bowen ; F. <S: Gibbons. The bhu'jiicket n‘- 
ecived four dozen lashes ; if also his discharge, then 
four bag and a blanker, the lattiT being his discharge 
ticket, with one corner cut off. 

’•‘four-bones. ‘I'lie knees : c. : from ca. 1850 ; ob. 
Punch, Jan. 31, 1857. 

four-by-three. Small ; insignificant (rarely of 
per.sons) : from ca. 1924. Dorothy Sayers, Hare 
His Carcase, 1932, ‘An adj»'ctival four-by-three 
waU'ring-place like Wilvercombe ’. 

four-by-two. An Army biscuit : indifary: from 
ea. 1912. F. & Gibbons. Ex four-hy-tiro, a ritle 
pull-through (of that size in iiichf s).—2. A Jew : 
Cockney soldiers' rhyming s. : ltd4. B. Sc P. 

four-eyes. A b(*KjH'ctacled jierson : uncultun-d 
coll.: from (a. 1870. 11., 5th ('d. 

four-flusher. A braggart, a cheat : milit.iry 
coll.: from not l.it(“r than 1918. F. cV Giblions. 
Ex U.S. sen.scB, a pn'tcnder, a humbug, thcmst'lvc's 
ex poker j. 

four-foot-one-and-a-half. A nth': bluejackets': 
late C. 19 20. Ex h'ngth. Bowen. 

four-half. Half-ale, half-porter, at fourpt'ncc a 
quart : 1884 (D.IkD.). Cf. four th irk, rpv. 

four-holed middlings. Ordmnrv walking .shoes: 
Winchest(‘r College : C. 19; f b\ 1890. 

four kings, the book (or history) of the. See 
history of the four kings. Cf. {the) deni's pirtu/e- 
books. 

four-legged burglar-alarm. Awateh dog: joc u¬ 
lar coll. : from ca. 1880. 

four-legged fortune. A w inning horse : Societ\ : 
ca. 1880-1914. Ware. 

four-legged frolic. Se xual connexion : loweoll. : 
from ca. 1850. Perhaps ex the ob. C. 10 20 pro¬ 
verb, ‘There goes more', or inoni belongs, to (a) 
marriage' than four bare' h'gs in a bed.’ 

four-letter man. A very objectionable fellow: 
rather low (— 1923); heard among Army oflicers as 
early as 1917. Manchon ; B. & P. l.e., a — 

2. A Aonio(Kexiial) : id. : from ea. 1930. 

four-liner, n. and adj. (Something) very im¬ 
portant: Society coll. : ea. 1890-1915. The origin 
apjM'ars in The. Daily News's, words, 1890, cited by 
Ware, ‘ Four-lined wliip.s [or me^ssnges] hav <5 been 
sent out on botli sides of the House of CommoiLS 
urging members to bo in their placx's rhis even¬ 
ing.’ 

four-poster. A four-postt r bedstead : eoll : 
1836, Diekc'ns.—2. Hence, a fonr-ma.^ted sailing- 
ship: nautical: mid-C. 19 20. 

four seams and a bit of soap. A pair of trousers ; 
tailors’ : from ca. 1870. 
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four, but morft gen. three, sheets in the wind. 

Drunk : nautical, from ca. 1840. 

four thick. ‘ FourjKmce per quart beer—the 
commonest there is (in London), and generally the 
muddiest ’ ; public-houses’ : late C. 19-early 20. 
Ware. Cf. four-half. 

four-wheeled kip. A taxicab: Dublin taxi- 
drivers’ : from ea. 1910. A reference to fornication 
1 herein. 

four-wheeler. A four-wheeled cab : coll. : from 
ea. 1840; eoll. > S.E. ; ob. VA.four- 2 >oater. —2. A 
sti'ak : lf)w coll. : from ea. 1880. 
fourpenny hit. Sec fourpenny one and contrast 

foinpenny pit. 

fourpenny cannon. Beef-sO'ak Jiudding: Lon¬ 
don slums' (—- 1909); ob. Ware. Ex sha{K5 or, 
more pro!)., hardrw'ss. 

fourpenny (one). A euflf; clip on the ear: 
rhyminir s. on fnt : (’. 20. The Evening Eewa, 

Eeb. 29. 1990. (i'resuniably, or\g. fourjienny bit.) 

fourpenny pit. A fourjenny l>it : rhyming s. : 
late (h 19 <-arly 20. are. 

fourteen, on his. On his dcmohilisation furlough 
of fourteiri davs : military eoll.: Dee., 1918-19. 
E. cV Oihhons. ‘ 

fourteen hundred ; or f. h. new fives. A warning 
cry 'I'hert* .s a strangiu' here* Stock Exchange: 
from ea. 1885. Atkin, llouae Scraps, 1887. Fora 
long time the Stock 1F\( hange had m ver more than 
1,999 UK nihcrs : the ti'rm ha.s remained, though by 
1990 ii was (d». and though ev<‘ii as early as 1890 
thm-e were nearly 9,00<> members. 

♦fourteen penn’orth of it. Fourteen years' 
transportation; e. : 182(F-(iO. lice. 

fourth. A w.e ; a latrine,---the vbl. phrases 
Iwing hep a fourth, ejo to the fourth : gone * is the 
esoteric sign on an iindergraduate'8 door. Cam¬ 
bridge s. (— 1800), H.. 2nd ed. Not ex the 

Fourth (\)iirl at 'I'riiiity College, as ‘explained ’ by 
H., but perliaps (W ) ex a .stairease-numher. Cf. 

mir(s) 2. Se<' first, 

fourth estate, the. dournalists ; journali.sm as a 
profession : S.E.. apf)lied by Burke, * literary 8. 

( - 18,55) , by 191(», out worn journale.se : already 

in 1879 It Mas much in use among pennv-a-liners 
(H., oth ed.). 

Fourth of July. A tie : rhyming s. : C. 20. 
Ii A F. 

fousty. Stinking ; eoll. when not dial. : from ea. 
1810. ? ex foist, 11., 9. intlueiieed )\y froust. frou'st. 

fouter, V., and foutering, vbl n. Sue footer, 9, for 
all nunarks. 

fouter or footer, care not a. To care not at all : 
eoll. : late C. 10- 20, ob. 
foutie or fouty. See footy. 

fow. See fou. 

fower. (Fronouneed/o-er.) Four: sol.: C. 19- 
20. JNj). in military commands, St'c stan. 

fowl. A troiible.some seaman : nautical : late 
(b 19- 20. Also a bird or an irk. Perhaps there is a 
])un oi\Jo(il and queer bird. 

♦fox. .Xn artilicial sore : e, (— 1862). Mayhew. 
{'{. foj's bite, q.v.—2. Shares in the Norfolk and 
VV^estern ICulroad : Stock Exchange (— 1895); 
now •(. A. ,J. Wilson, Stock E.rchange Glossary. 
Via ‘ Kovfolks ’. 

fox, V. 'I'o intoxicate : C. 17-20 ; until ea, 1700, 
S.E.; thi'ii eoll. The Sporting Times, April 11,1891, 

‘ And so to bed widl nigh seven in the morning, and 
myself as near foxed as of old ’.—2. To cheat, rob : 
Eton (— 1859). H., Ist od.—3. V.t. and v.i., to 


watch closely though slyly : London c. (— 1859) > 
low 8. H., Ist ed. V.i., fox about. Cf. fox's 

sleep, q.v.—4. V.i., to sham : early C. 17-20 ; S.E. 
until C. 19, then coll, and dial. Ex a fox's habit of 
pretending to be asleep. (O.E.D.) This is prob. 
the sciiBe posed by ‘ Ducange Anglieus 1857 : to 
be half asleep.—5. To criticiKC adveisely a fidlow- 
Hctor's acting : theatrical (— 1804). 11., 9rd ed.- - 

6. To mend a boot by ‘ capping ’ it : from ca. 1790 
(? j. >) s. ':> coll. : - S.E. (iro.se, 9rd cfl. 

fox, catch a ; gen. to have caught a fox (ii.E.). 
To be or become very drunk: C. 17 19 coll. A 
late C. 10 -17 variant is hiiiii the fox. Cf 
fox-drunk. Crufty-drunk : ]at(‘ C. lf>-17 ; coll. 
Na.sbe, 

Fox Hall. Vaiixliall (gardens) : Society : mid- 
C. 18- rnid-19. (Ware, at chappie.) 

fox (or fox’s) paw, make a. To commit a blunder, 
esp. in .society or (of Mf)men) by careh'.ssly allowing 
one.self to be .seduced: late C. 18-1‘.) low eoll. 
Crose, 2rid ed. {fox's pair). A (proh. deliberate) 
piwvension of Fr. faux pa.i. • ('f. fopjier, (j.v. 

fox to keep one’s geese, set a. To entrust one s 

eonfidciiees and or money to a sharjx'r or an 
adventurer: eoll.: from ca. 1099. : ob. 
foxed. Tip.sy. See fox, v., 1. 
foxing. \’bl.n. ex fox, \., but not for ^en.se 1, 
rarely lor senses 2 and 0 ; mostly for .‘^en.'^e 9. 

fox’s bite. An artificial sore : schoolboys* : 
from ca. 1850; oh. Cf./o.r, n. 
fox's paw. Set* fox paw, make a. 
fox’s sleep. A feigned sleep veiling extreme 
alertness: coll.: C. 17-20: oh. In S.E., fox-sleep. 

foxy. Strong-smelling : eoll. verging on S.E. : 
C. 19 20.—2. The other foxy senses in F. & II. are 
all S.E. 

♦foy. A cheat, swindler: late 16-17. Per¬ 
haps f., certainly low.—2. A coll. <*xpletive : late 
C. 16-early 18. l.e.fay, faith. 

♦foyl-cloy. See foil-cloy.— foyse. See flee. — 
foyst, n. and v. See foist. — foyster. Sec foister. 

fozy-faced. Smug - looking : Glasgow eoll. 

( 1994). Ex dial./ory, stupid, bloated. 

f’r. For: coll.; C. 19-20. E.g. / r instance, 
jironounced almost as if frinstancc. 

fragment, A dinner ordered by a master for a 
favoured boy, who could invite five sehool-feilows to 
share it : 'VVinehester College: f by 1891. Win¬ 
chester Word-Book. A fragment --- three dishes or 
courses.—2. In Shakespt'are, a ixqorativc term of 
address. 

’fraid. Afraid : a coll., mainly childish, shorten¬ 
ing : C. 19 2t>. 

’fraidy cat. A frightened or a timorous person : 
coll., mostly ehildreirs : from ca. 1870. 

frail. A woman : U.S., partially anglicised by 
Eric Linkluter in 1991 {Don Juan in America). 
G.E.D. (Sup.). 

frame. A picture artists' : ca. 1890-1912. 
Ware, Ex picture-frame. —2. S<.‘e frame, v., 2; 
variant more gen. : frame-up. 

frame, V. To work UJ) and present an unjustified 
case or serious cornfilaint against; orig. and mainly 
U.S. ; aeeliiuatised ea. 1924. See Irwin.-—2. To 
effect a pre-arranged conspiracy, a faked result : 
I'.S. (from ca. 1906), anglicised ea. 1924. Irwin; 
O.E.D. (Sup.). Also n. 

♦frammagem. See frummagem. 
franc-fileur. ' A man who gets away quiekl}^ and 
won’t dance ’ ; Society : ca. 1890-1915. Punning 
Fr. sense. Ware. 
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France and Spain. Rain : rhyming s.: late 
C. la L’O. B. & 

frangine. Brother: Canadian: C. 20. F. & 
Gibbons. Ex Fr.-Canadian. 

frank. Obscene or tending to obscenity: 
book-world s. or j. : from ca. 1020. Whence frank- 
ness. Cf. usage : unchaste. 

Frankenstein. A monster or a meelianism uncon¬ 
trollable by its inventor or creator : a (journalistic) 
eatachresis: from ca. 1840. Ex Mrs. Shelley's 
novel, Frankenstein (1818), wherein the titular 
character is the student-contriver, not the contrived 
monster. W. 

frantic(ally). ‘Awful(ly)’, ‘terrible’ or ‘ter¬ 
ribly ’ : coll.: 1908 (O.E.l). Sup.). E.g. ‘ a frantic 
hurry’ or ‘muddle’. Ex:—2. Notable; well- 
known ; confirmed : rublu' Seiiools' coll. : 1002, 
P. G. Wodehouse, ‘Who’s that frantic blood who 
owns all the land . . . ? ’ 

frater. A beggar working with false papers, csp. 
a petition : mid-(k 10-20. Awdi lay, Fletelu'r, 
Grose (1st ed.); David Hume, Bullets Bite Deep, 
1932. Ex the begging friars.- 2. ‘A Wyke¬ 
hamists’ relations are his Pater, Mater, Frater 
[brother] and Boror [sister] {ynuky and Fenj are 
now obsolete). Together they form his Pitch-np,' 
Wrench, 1901. 

fraud. A thing either deceptive or s|)urioua : 
coll.; late C. 18-20.—2. An impostor, humbug, 
hypocrite ; coll. : 1850, Dickens (O.E.D.). Often 
jocularly. 

Fray Bentos. Very well, esp. in reply to in¬ 
quiries about one's health : jocular military ; 
1016; ob. B. k P. Ex tlu* well-known brand of 
bully beef, with a pun on ires bien (cf. tnz beans, 

q.v.). 

frazzle, to a. Very badly ; absolutely, utterly ; 
orig. (1882), U.S. ; anglicised ea. 1905. AUn faded 
to a frazzle, comjdetely exhausted ; ea. 1008-14. 
Ex Southern U.S. frazzle, a frayed-out. end : cf. 
East Anglian frazzle, to fray out. Thornton ; 
E.D.D. 

freak. An actor that loses caste by pi'rforming in 
some eccentric show ; theat rical : late C. 19-early 
20. Ware. Of. dime.-viuseam. 

Freakeries, the. ‘ Barnum’s freak and acrobat 
shows at Olyrayjia ’ : London : 1808. Ware. 

Fred Kamo’s army. The ‘ New .Army ' .- mili¬ 
tary ; late 1014-18. F. & Gibbons cite ‘We are 
Fred Kamo's Army, | A rag-time crowd are we ’ ex 
a song given in B. & P, Ex ‘ the popular comedian, 
Fred Karno, noted for his troupe of whimsical 
oddities and caricaturists ’. (T. : 

Fred Kamo’s navy. The Dover Patrol: naval 
during G.W. Bowen. Cf. Harry Tates navy. 

Freddy. A German, esp. a German soldii^r : rare 
military (esp. the Royal Warwickshire Rifles’); 
1014-18. Ex Friedrich : cf. Fritz, q.v. 

’•‘free, V. To steal (gen. a horse) : c. of ca. 1835- 
90. Brandon ; Snowden, 3rd ed., 1857. Cf. 
convey. —2. To make (a person) free; to initiate: 
Pubhc Schools’ coll.: late C. 19-20. Ware. 

tree. Self-assured ; impudent: Oxford TJniver- 
Bity (- 1864) ; t by 1021. 

free and easy (often hyphenated). A social 
gathering (gen. at a public-iiouse) where smoking, 
drinking and singing are allowed : (orig. low) coil.; 
in C. 20, S.E.; from ca. 1706. The Lex. Bal. ; 
Macaulay, 1843 ; Cas-sell’s Saturday Journal, Sept., 
1891. A ribald club or society, tl. 1810-11, was 
known as the Free-and-Easy Johns. 


free-and-flowing. A seaman’s uniform with 
square collar : naval; mid-C. 10 20 ; ob. Bowen. 

free(-)booker. A piratical fiublishcr or an under¬ 
selling bookseller: journalists’; ca. 1880-1014. 
Punning freebooter. 

Free-Bom John. John Lilburne (d. 1657), 

famous for ‘ his defence of his rights as a free-born 
Engli.shman before the Star Chamlx r ’ (Daw'son). 

free breakfast table, a. A political c.[). ‘ trotted 
out ’ ea. 1006. Collinson. l.e. frei* of duties. 

free fight. A general struggle or mi'llay : orig. 
U.S. (— 1855) coll., anglicised by 1873 ; in C. 20, 
8.E. H., 5th ed. Dec. a free-for-all jiijht, XAw fight 

somi‘tlines bi'ing omitted. 

free-fishery. The femah' pudend : low : C. 19-20 
(? ob.). 

free-f**king. A gmieral si'xual loosi'iiess; un¬ 
paid coition ; fidelity to the other si'X. Also adj. 
Low : rall/x'r a vulg. tlian a coll. ; 19- 20. 

free gangway. ‘ General leave from a man-of- 
war ’ : naval coll. : lati-C. 10-20. Bowim. 
free gratis for nothing ; f., g., and for nothing. 

Costing nothing : coll., orig. low . from ca. ISSO. 

(free-handed, free-hearted, free of her favours, 

given by F. k II.. are S.E. ; free of his patter, full of 
talk, IS low coll, only because of patter, the same 
remark, mutatis nniiamiis, aiiplyiiig to free of his 
foolishness, full of ehalL] 

free(-)holder. A harlot s lover or ‘ fanc\ man 
q.v. : ('. 19 20 (ob.) low. 2. ‘ He whose \Vife goes 
with him to the Ale-liouse', B.F'.. : lati* (k 17- 
early lit. 

free-lance. A Jiersistent adulteress, ca. 1888 
1910. Fix the medieval mercenary earlier known as 
a. fne coinjianton and nuiamod hy Scott in Jranhue. 

free of fumbler’s hall or Fumbler's Hall. Im 

potent ; (? late) 18—early 10 low. Grose, 2rid ed. 

free of the bush. EMniuely intimate (with a 
woman); low ■ from ('a. i860. 

free of the house. Int imate ; Jirivih'g* d : eoll. in 
C. 10, S.E. in C. 20. 

Free State coal. A South African coll, euiihmn ism 
(dating from ea. 1880, and now slightly ob.) for 
dried c<tw-dung. R. Jameson. .4 I'njitothe Trans¬ 
vaal Gold-Fields, 1886. i’ettman. 

free tank. Fnlmnted ‘ booze ' : nautical, esji. 
naval; ahso military: C. 20; ob. Bowen, 
F. A' Gibbons. Cf. tanked. 

free trade or protection? (Woman’s) kna kers 
loo.se and open or closed and liglit-lilting : low loll. . 
from ea. 1005. 

free with both ends of the busk, make. J o curcss 

a woman with extreme familiarity : C. IS 20 (ob.). 

See busk. 

freeman. The lover of a married woman ; C. 10 
20 (ob.) low . 

freeman, v.; make a freeman of. d’o ^l)it on a 
(ri(‘W boy’s) penis : schools’ (rnosllv I’ublic) : ca. 
1850-1020. K)vx'. freemason. VS. crown. 

freeman of a corporation’s work. Sic corpora¬ 
tion’s work. 

freeman of Bucks. A cuckold: C. 10 low. 
Punning Buckinghamshire and a buck's horns, 
Cont rast, Bedfor dsh t re. 

Freeman’s !, it’s Harry. There’s ootbing to jiay : 
naval: from ea. 1870. F. k Giliboiis; Bow'en. 
Ex : 

Freeman’s Quay, drink or lush at. J’o drink at 
another’s expense ; ca. 1810-80. Ex/res beer dis¬ 
tributed to jiorters and carmen at this wliarf near 
London Bridge. Lex. Bal., 1811 ; H., Ist-fith odd. 
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freemason, v. Soo freeman, v. 

•freeze, V. Ti> appropriate or steal : c. ; C. 19, 
Cf. freeze (on) to. 

freeze, do a. To feel extremely eold : coll. : lute 
C. 19-20. 

freeze on to. Se{‘ freeze to. 

freeze out. To compel to retire from husiriess or 
society, i>y competition or social ()])posilion : ori". 
((‘a. 1807) ff.tS. ; an(j;ii(OH(‘d (la. 189.0 as a cell. 

freeze the . . . See monkey, cold enough . . . 
freeze to, in C!. 20 freeze on to. To tal«* a 
powerful fancy to : late ('.19 20; ob. -2. ('Iin^^to, 
hold fast. Coll. : Australian {<‘\ ll.S., where com¬ 
mon) ; Mneland slightly ; in l)oth countries from 
ca. 1889. 

freezer. A very cold day ffntni ea. 1895, S.E.) ; 
a cliilhng look, comnumt, etc. : coll. : from ea. 1848. 
--2. An I'lton jacket (witliout. tail): coll, or : 
from ca. 1880. ? abbr. bum freezer or ■'perisher .— 

.9. A .sheep iirc(i tor frozen exjiort : Xevv Zealand 
( - I89;t); .\usfralian, from ea. 19t>0. Coll. by 
1920, S.K. (.Mortis.) 

[ fVencli word.s ; see tiie excf'llent account in 
}''ow Icr. I 

French, loose. Sr e loose French, 

French, speak. (Of a liorsc) to Ix' an excellent 
stc(‘j)leclias(‘r • turf(— 1929). .Manebon. 

French article, cream, elixir, lace, lirandy: coll.; 
n'.^p. - 1821, - 1788 ((Jrosc, 2nd cd.), -- 18f)0, 

- 1821. 'I'be second, gen. of brandy in tea or 
eoflec---a f’rciicb custom. Sec ‘on’ensne Nation¬ 
ality ’, in ITorf/.s’ ' for c()ll., dial, and S.IO \ariations 
on the Frrneh tbcnic, wheh was at it.-^ laight ca. 
1790- 1820. 

French crown, goods or gout. Syf)}iibs.- 17- 

19 : coll. verLong on S.bk eirln {.\), ft rrr, (//srn.sv. 
vieiides, }narhl(>-\ mole, por, are S.E. Cf. French 

French Devil, the. -Kan Hart (d. 17o2). an 
intrepid naval commander, Itiwson. 

French elixir. Sec French article. 

French faggot-stick, a blow with a. A nose lost 
ibroucb '.ypbilis latcC. J7-1S: low. 11.K. 

French fare, f'laboralc {Xihtimcss : C. 14-17: 
coll. - S.bb In 14 carh' It) oft< n frankish fare. 

French goods or gout. Sec French crown. 

French kiss. A kiss af)}>bed heavily (‘ bai.ser tres 
appuyc')’ eoll.(— 1929). Manchon, 

French lace. Si e French article. 

French leave, take. To dejmrt without intima¬ 
tion or as ]f in tligbt ; do anything without, per- 
im.ssion : Irom ca. 1770: coll, in (k 18-mid-I9, 
then S.E. Smollett. 1771. (t’f. fV. filer a lan- 

glaise ) Iv\ the (' 18 I-’r. custom ofdcp.arting from 
a reception, dinner, ball, etc., (dc.. without bidding 
good byi* to host or hostess. 

French (ran ly American,Italian <>r Spanish)letter. 

A male .sheath pessary : low coll. : from ca. Is70. 
f'f. Fr. e<jj)ote anghitse. 

French pie. Irish stew : (’ity of London 
restaurants' (— 1909). Ware. 

French pig. A venereal bubo ; C. 19 20 (ob.) 
low . 

French pigeon. A I)hea,sant mistakenly shot in 
the jiartridge si'uson : sportsmen’s (— I8‘.t9) ; oh. 

French prints. Oiiscene Jiictures: coll.: from 
1850. 'riiacLeray. Ob. 

Frencher. A f'renchman : pejorative coll. : ca. 
1840 1900. (\ Kingsley. 

Frenchified. Vcnen'ully infected ; esp. with 
(jyphili.s . mid r. 17-19 coil. B.E, Cf. French gout. 


Frenchman. A (good, bad, indifferent) French 
scholar: coll.: from fewp. llestoration. 

Frenchman, the. Any fon igner : naval coll. (cf. 
later dial.) : ca. 1920-1720. Bowen.—-2. Syphilis: 
(k 19 low. Cf. old technical morhvs gallicus. —9. 
(A bottle of) brandy : Soeiidy : mid-(k 19-early 20. 
Ware, ‘ From this sjar't la'ing French k 
Frenchy, A Frenchman : coll. : recorded 1889, 
? eonsidcrahly earlier. Fx ob. S.E. adj. Miss 
Vonge, ‘ The squires hail begun by calling him 
Fnmehy ’ (O.E.l).). In dial., any foreigner whatso¬ 
ever. 

fresh, adj. In one’s first univiu’sity term : univer¬ 
sity (? orig. Cambridge); from ca. 1800; ob. 
(Jradas ad Cayitabrigiam, 1809. Kxfrednnan, q .v.— 
2. Forw'ard, imjmdcnt : orig. (— 1848) U.S. (ex 
('lOT. fnch), angbcisi'd ca. 1895. (W.)—9. Slightly 

<lrunk : coll. ; from ca. 1810. But in dial at least 
tw'cnty years earlier : E.D.l). Marryat, ‘ I could 
get fresh as we call it,’ 1829.—4. Fasting; oppo.sed 
to eating and esp. drinking ; soljcr : M.E. -C. 20 : 
until C. 11b S.E.; in C. l!t coll., in (k 20 Scottish only. 

fresh as a daisy, a new-born turd, an eel, flowers in 
May, paint, a rose. Very healthy, strong, activ^f' : 
coll., the second being li»w : resji. from ca. 1815, 
18.90, 1410, {140(*-l(i00), 1440, 1850; the third 
and lifth soon » S.K. and indeed jioctical, while the 
lirst IS in (k 2o almost S.E, For the first, third, 
fifth and sixth (perhajis ong, ironic for the first or 
the third) see esp. ApjxT.-.on. 

fresh bit. (0>f women, in amorous venery) a be¬ 
ginner ; a new mistress : low : from ca, 1840. Cf. 
bit e)f fresh, the s< \ual favour. 

fresh hand at the bellows, (there's) a. A saihng- 

slnp coll. c.p. of nnd-C. 19 20 (now ob.), ‘ .said . . . 
wlicn the wim] fresliencd, especially after a lull' 
(Bown). 

fresh milk. A newcomer, newcomers, to the 
university • Cambridge I'nivcrsity : ca. 1820 50. 
Egan s (Jro->c. [Ci\ Frrshirater Fay, q.v.) Pun¬ 
ning freshman . 

fresh on the graft. New to tlu' work or job : 
from ca. 1890. Sec graft. 

freshshot. Incorrect for//C.'>7/c( : C. IS. O.E.D. 
fresh water, a. By way of punishment for work¬ 
ing hands, a turn at pumping various tanks ; 
('(Oiirny cadets'; from ca. 1880. Jolin Masefield, 
Thi ('(oneai/. 19!i9. . eonl-hole. 

fresh-whites. 1‘allor • lower clas.ses’.- mid-C. 19- 
eaily 20. Ware. 

freshen one's way. To hurry; nautical (— 1899) 
8, > j. Ex freshening u'ind. 

freshen the hawse. ‘ To serve* out a tot after 
extra fatiguing duty ' : nautical : late C. 19-20. 
Bowen. 

freshen up. To clean, smarten ; revdve : coll. : 
irom ea. 1850. An example of a S.E. term (freshen) 
being made* c(dl. by the aihlition of pleonastic adv. 

fresher. An undergraduate* in his first term : 
unive*rsity, orig. (— 1882) Oxford. Perhaps the 
earliest e'xamjile of the t)xford -er. See Slang, 
fip. 208 9. and note that H. FTlis Roberts thinks 
that peis'^ibly it arose from a new' man be*ing 
dc-crilK'd :\,s fre.sher than fresh. 

Freshers, the. ‘ That part of the Cam which lies 
between flu* .Mill and Byrein's Pool . . . Fre- 
epienfe'vl ]iy freshynen,’’ F. it H. : Cambridge Univer- 
.sity; from ea. 1880 ; ob. Cf. fresher, q.v. 

freshman. A university undergraduate in Jiis 
first ye ar ; at Oxfeird, in his first term : late C. Ifi-- 
20 : eirig., university s., but in C. 19-20 to be con- 
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fiidm'd S.E. Nashe; Colman, 1707, ‘As . . . 
molancholv as a freshman at college after a joha- 
t ion W hence/ms/ter.—2. Also an adj. : C. 19-20, 
oh. —The C. 17-20 freshvianship is, I think, 
inelijj;ihle. 

freshman’s Bible. The University Calcmdar: 
mostly Oxford and Oamhridge : from ea. 1870 ; ob. 
0t\ fnshman's landmark, q.v. 

freshman’s church. TIk* Pitt, i.(‘. the Cambridge 
University, Press : Cambridge: from ea. 1870; ob. 
Kx' its ehiirehly architect lire. 

freshman’s landmark. King's College chapel, 
Cambridgti : Cambridge University : from ea. 1870. 
Ex its central sitnation and ‘ recognizahility 
freshwater bay, or F.B. Tlu* world of fn^shmen : 
Oxford University; ca. 1820-40. Egan’.s Orose. 
Cf. fresh milk. 

f^hwater mariner, seaman. A begging ]>seiido- 
sailor: ea. 1550—1840, IGOO -1840, ri'sj). as are 
Harman and B.E. Perhajis e., orig. 

freshwater soldier. A recruit: late C. IG-IS: 
orig. coll. ; but in C. 17, S.E. Florio, 1508, delines 
as ‘A goodly, great milke-soppe ’. Cf. fresh- 

irater sea7nan, which may, just po.ssibly, have at 
first been i-oll. 

fret !, don’t (you). Y oil needn't worry : sarcastic 
coll e.p. : late (b 10-20. Cf. / should worry ! 

fret one’s giblets, gizzard or guts ; one’s cream, 
kidneys. To worry oneself w’ith trill(‘s ; low coll. ; 
in gen., from ca. 1850, the gizzard, form ante¬ 
dating 1755; ob., except for gizzard. Cf. flurry 
one's milk and : 

fret oneself to fiddle-strings. A coll, variant 
(— 1028) of. and prob. suggesti'd by, the preceding. 
Manehori. 

friar. A wWte or pale spot on a printed sheet ; 
printers’ ; from ca. 108(1. (Contrast monk, q.v. In 
C. 10-20, both an* j. 

Friars. Blackfnars Station ; London coll. 
(- 1009). Ware. 

*frib. A stick: C. 18 f. Discoveries of John 
Poulter, 1754. ? etymology. 

[fribble, a trifier, lias, despite E. &: H., never been 
eligible.] 

Friday, black. tSee black Friday. 

Friday face. A glum, depres.sed-looking faei' or 
person: coll.: from ca. 1500; ob. by 1880: by 
1980 almost t- Greene ; Grose, Ist ed. (Adj., 
Friday-faced, from late C. 1(5; ob.) Variant, 
C. 18-20, Friday look. Ex Friday as a day ot 
fasting. Apfierson. 

Friday while. Week-end leave. : naval coll. : 
late (’.19 -20. Bowen. 

fridge. See frige. (This form occurs in W. 
Collin Brooks, Frame-lJ]), 1985.) 

fried carpet. ‘ The exceedingly short balUd 
skirt . . . esjieeially si‘en at the old “ Gaiety ” ’ : 
London th(*atneal : 1878-82, Ware.-—2. ‘An im¬ 
proved (kiekneyjsm for “ fish and ’tati'rs ” ’ ; from 
ea. 1890; ob.‘ Tit-BUs, Aug. 8, 1891 (E.D.D.). 
By jocular iierversion. 

friend, go and see a sick. To go w omanising: 
low- : from ea. 18(50. 

friend has come, my (little); I have friends to 

stay, 'i’he victim’s announcement of the menstrual 
flux: C. 19-20 low; ob. Cf. the captain i.s at home. 

friend in need. (Gen. jil.) A louse: low'.- 
C. 19-20 ; ob. ? ex C. 18 gentlemards friend. 

friendly. Abbr. friendly match, one played for 
fun, not comjietition-fiomts : from ca, 1894 ; coll, 
for five years or so, then S.E.—2. An enemy shell 


passing high overhead; one of one’s own shells 
falling short on one’s own lines : military coll.: 
1015. F. A' Gibbons. 

friendly lead. An entertainnK'nt. organised to 
assist an unlucky, esp. an imprisoned man—or his 
wife and children : from ea. 1870 ; orig. e., by 1805 
8., by 1010 coll., by 1020 S.E, 

friendly pannikin. A dnnk slmred with another 
from that utensil: Australian coll. : ea. 18(50-1010, 
friends to stay. See friend has come, 
frig. An act of self-abuse : low coll. : C. 18-20. 
Ex the V. —2. Se(' frige. 

frig,v.t.,i., ndl. 'Fo mastiirbato : from ca. 1500 : 
low coll. Cotgrave ; Kobi'rtson of Stnuui. The 
imjx'rative witli it i.s late (k 10-20, occ, an exclanui- 
tion : cf. /**A' it! Ex L. fneare. to rub - -2. 
Hence, loosely, to copulate w ith : mid-G. 10 21». 

frig about, V'.i. To jiottcr or iih'.ss about : low' 
coll. ; inid-G. 10—20. (It has been in use among 
Conway cadets since bclbrc 1801 ; .John Masi'ficld, 
The Conway, 1088.) i'f. h****r ahoiit. 

frig-pig. A fussy tritlcr: lal«- G. 18-carl\ 10. 
Grose, 2nd ed. 

frigate. A woman : orig. ( - 1(500), nautical. 
Esj). a well rigged frigate, ‘ a Woman well Brest and 
Gentile ’ (i.e. Fr. gnitiUc), as B.E. lias it. 

frigate on fire. A variant (m. 18J0 50) of fire¬ 
ship, (j V. Bee. 

frigation. A frigatoon : naval ; (’. 10 . Bowen. 
By jierversion ot the S.E. term, with a pun on 
frig,\. 

frige ; occ. frig. Pronounced fridgi. A re¬ 
frigerator: calcs' and restaurants' ; from ca. 1925. 
H(‘ard in the Exj^rcss l)air\ in \cw Gxfonl Street, 
.hiiie 18, 1085, ‘ Who’s got. tin* key of the frige ? ’ 
Gf. the Er./rn/o for riaiidc fi igonjue. 

frigging. U he jiruetici', or an act, of self almse 
(ci. frig, n.j : low coll.- (.’ 17 20 -2. 'I'rifling; 

irritating waste of time ; (k 18 20, ob. cMcjit with 
about. 

frigging, adj, and adv. .A low coll, intensive : a 
frigging idiot being an absolute fool ; fiiggiug bad. 
exceedingly bad. From ea. 1820. Gl. f**l.ing, 
adj., adv. 

fright. Any thing or jicrson ol a iKlieulous or 
grotesipie ap})(*arane-(‘: coll.: from ea. 1750. 

fright hair. ' A wig or Jtortion ol .1 wjg w hieli l>y 
a string can be made to stand on end and expre.ss 
fright': t heat rieal coll. (— JOOO). War(‘. 

frightened of. Afraid of; coll.; from ea. ]S80. 
In 1858 'J'hc Saturday Renew could illuminatmgly 
w'nte, ‘ It IS not usual for educated peojile to jier- 
[a-trate such .sent(*nees as . . . 1 w us frightened of 

lier." ’ (O.E.D.) 

frightful. An intensive adj. ; coll. : from ea. 
1740. (Gf. awful, terrible.) J>r. Johnson notes its 
constant ii.sc ‘among women for anytliing nnplcas- 
ing’.- 2. A low <-oll. variant ((J. 10 20) of: 

frightfully. An intcnsiM> adv.: coll.: from ca. 
18.80. Ex preceding. Cf. awfully and ik (L Wode- 
house. Not Ceorye Washington, 1007, ‘Thanks 
Gh, thanks. . . . Thanks awf’lly. . . . Thanks 
awf'lly. . . . Thanks awl lly. . . . Oh, thanks 
awFlIy . . . {with a biilliant hurst of invention, 
amounting almost to genius) Thanks frightfully.' 

frightfulness. Anything, esp. behaviour, that is 
ohjeelionable : jocular coll, ; J014 ; oh. Ex the 
lit. sense, v/hieh translati'd the German Schrerldich- 
^ei/(Aug. 27, 1914). W. 

frigo. Frozen or chilled meat: Americaii >, in 
early 1918, English military 8., though never very 
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gen. (F. & Gibbons.) An adoption of Fr. a,, itself 
representing ‘ viande/rj(/oriii6e 
frigster, frigstress. A male, female masturbator : 
frill. Alfectation : late C. 19-20: coll. >, by 
1920, S.E.—2. A girl; a woman: from ca. 1933. 
John G. Brandon, Tht Onr-Minuie Murder^ 1934, 

‘ The hen, tln^ frill—tlie skirt ! ’ 
frillery. Women’s underclothing : low coll. : ca. 
1888-1910. V.Lfrilhfs. 

frillery, explore one’s. To car(‘S8 a woman very 
intimately : low coll. : ca. 1888-1914. 

frillies. Women’s underclothing : coll. : ca. 
1870 -1910. (’f. 7indirs, sranlips, by the former of 

which it was gradually supersedtid : see Worda!^ 

р. 99. 

frills. Swagger, conceit, ‘side’. Hence put on 
one's frills, to swagger ; aho, low coll, or s., to grow 
very amorous. Also culture and accomj)li.shments 
(music, dancing, foreign languagiis). Orig. (— 1870), 

U.S. ; angUciH(“d ca. 1890. Kipling, 1890, ‘It's the 
comnussanal camel putting on his blooming frills ’ 
(recurring, m book form, in 1892). 

frills, have been among a woman’s. To havi' 

‘ known ’ her : ca. 18()U-1914. 

fringe. Irrelevant matter : coll. : from ca. 1885 ; 
ob. (O.E.D.) 

frint. A pawnbroker : low or c. : ca. 1810-r)(). 

Heal Life lu Loudon, 1821. ? fnend pcrviTted. 

frisco, frisko(e). A term of endennnent: coll.: 

<\ 17. N’anant fnskin. 

frisk. Ah frolic and a liv<‘I\ dance-movcrncnt.it i.s 
S.E, as also is frisher, a dancer ; but as sexual con¬ 
nexion it is low coll.: C. 19-20.—2. Only in stand 
frisk, to lx* 8earch<*d : c. (— 1812); f by 1900. 
Vau-v. Kx : 

*frisk ; occ. friz (for senses 3, 4), v. To search 
(the person) ; examine <*arefiilly for police evidence ; 

с. (— 1781). I’arlo'r, Gros('.--2. lb net* to pick the 
jMM'kets of, pick (a pocket, rob a till): c. : 0. 19. 
\’aux.- -3. I’o “ have ’ a woman : low ; C. 19-20.— 

4. d'o hoax : ca. l82it-<>0. (O.K.l).) 

*frisk, dance the Paddington. To be hanged: 
inid-(’. I8x*arly 19: low ore. (Jro-'C, 1st ed. 

frisk at the tables. ' A moilerate touch at 
gaming ’ : London coll. : from ca. 18SP. Ware. 

*frisker. A pilferer ; c. : from ca. 1890. Ex 
frisk, V.. 2. 

frisko(e). Sco frisco. 

frisky. Whiskey : from ca. 1890. Ex the 
jKipular saying ( 1887), u'hisknj makes you fiisky. 

frisky, adj. l*laylull\ amorous ; fond of amor¬ 
ous encounters: <’oll. : from ca. 1890. -2. Bad- 
teni|H'red : low London ; from ca. 1880 ; ob. 
Ware. 

Fritz. A German ; gen. a German soldier: 
1914 -f* but, in 1917-18, less common than Gerry, 
Jerry, q.v. Also adj., which Jerry va'ry rarely is, 
and, derivatively, a German shell, 'jilane, etc. : 
1915. A pet name form of Friedrich, an extremely 
popular Ger. Christian name. See esp. Words/ — 

2. An inevitable nii-knamo of men with German 
surnames ; C. 20. 

frivol, frivel, frivole. To behave frivolously: 
coll., almost S.E. : from ca. 1805. W. Black, in 
Yolande., 1883, ‘ If you w ant to frivole ... I shut 
my door on you.’ E\ frivolous, ? on frdthle. 

frivoller ; frivolling. A tritler ; trifling : coll. ; 
reap. 1887 (Baiimann), 1882 (O.E.D.). 

♦friz, frizz. See frisk, V., 1 and 2. Grose, 2nd ed. 
(/ft2).--2. (Only friz.) Frozen; sol. (— 1887), 
Baumann. 
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frizzle. Champagne : ca. 1860-70. H., 2nd ed. 
T a perversion of fizz. 

♦ftrizzler. A hawker: c. : from ca. 1840 ; f by 
1920. ‘ No. 747.’ Origin ? 

*froe, occ. vroe. A woman, w ife, mistrcs.s, whore: 
c. : late C. 17-19. B.E. Ex Dutch. 

frog. A polici^man : low* s. verging on c. : from 
ca. 1855. ‘ Ducange Anglicus ’; H., 2nd cd. 

More gen. in U.S. than in Britain. Ex his sudden 
leaping on delinquents.—2. (Frog.) A Frenchman 
(also Froggy) : from ca. 1870. It has > the 
‘ inevitable ’ nickname (also Froggy) of men with 
French surnames : lower fdasses’. (In Fr. s., orig. 
a Parisian.) Ex the toads on the Parisian shitdd and 
‘ the quaggy state of the street s ’, F. & II.—3. In 
C. 17, however, it means a Dutchman : cf, F'rog- 
lander, —4. A foot (cf. creeper) ; low : C. 19-20, ob. 
Ex the frog in a horse’s hoof.—5. The bluejackct’ii 
‘ frock, Ix-fore the days of the jumfx>r ’ : naval coll. : 
C. 19. Bowen. Ex the tailors’ frog.—6. Abbr. 
(— 1935) of frog and toad : tramps’ c. 

frog-action. Bicycle ]>olo, very popular in early 
C. 20 with the ollicers stationed at Whale Island 
(on the east side of I’urtsmouth harbour) : naval. 
Bowen. 

frog and toad. A (mam) road : rhyming s. 
(— 1859). II., 1st ed. Perhaps ef. : 

♦Frog and Toe. London: c. (— 1857); f Kv 
1900. ‘ Dueaiige Anglicu.s,’ Perhajis cognate with 

prec(*ding entry. 

Frog-Eater. A Frenchman : low coll. : from ca. 
1860 ; ob. Gf. frog, 2, and Froggte 
frog in the throat. A boat : rhvming s. : C. 20. 

B. & ik 

frog it. To walk, to march : military : 1914 or 
early 1915. F, & Gibbons. I'iither ex frog-march 
or, l»y jocular perversion, vk flog it, q.v. 

Froggie or Froggy. A Frentliman : from ca. 
JS70. 77/c Jliferee, July 15, 1883. Also adj. 

All t ho frog terms for a Frenchman r(“f(*r t o the eating 
of flogs, (’ontrast Froglander-—'!. See frog, 2. 

Froglander. A Dutchman : late (k 17-19 
(though after ea. 1820 only among sailor.s), and, in 
U.S,, ('. 19-20. tliough ob. B.lv 
frog’s march (gen. with give the) ; occ. frog¬ 
march or -trot. Tlie earr\ing of a drunken man 
face dow'uwarils, e.g. to the j)olie(*-station. Coll.: 
from ca. 1870. The Evening Standard, April 18, 
1871 ; The Daily News, Get. 4, JSS4.—2. Also, 
from ea. 1884, a v.t. 

frog's wine. Gin: ea. 1810 70. Lex. Tkil. ?a 
reference to Holland : ef. Froglander. 

from is j>leonastie and thert'b're. striitly, a sol. 
Wfovv hence, thence, ivhtnce : C. 17 20. 2 For 

It is eatachrestic, as in ‘disabled from l!>i7': 

C. 19-20. 

Froncey. French: low London : C. 19. I.e., Fr. 
fran^ais. IVare. 

front. Jk*aring, deportment; style: coll. 
(— 1923). Manchon. Cf. S.E. front, self-confi¬ 
dence, ellrontery. 

♦front, v. To cover the operations of an associate 
pickpocket: c. (~ 1879); ob.—2. V.i. and t.. to 
break in by the front door : c. (— 1933). Charles E. 
Ix'ach. Vbl.n.,/ro7?/trj/7. 

front, clean one’s. To clean one’s front door¬ 
step and proportionate share of the adjoining pave¬ 
ment : lower- and low*er-middle-claas coll. : lato 
C. 19-20. 

front attic, door, garden, parlour, room, window. 

The female pudend ; low. None, 1 think, before 
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1800 ; Bee, 1823, has tne fourth ; F. & H. (1893) 
aU six. 

front-door mat. The female pubic hair : low : 
C. 19-20. 

front(-)gut. The female pudend : low : C. 19- 
20 ; oh. 

front name. A Christian name, esp. the first ; 
when not eulturedlv facetious, it is low eoll, 
(- 1895). Ex U.S. (- 1877). 

*front office. Police headcpinrters : c. : C. 20 ; 
mostly and orig. U.8. (O.E.l>. Sup.) 

front parlour. See front attic, 
front piece. A ‘ curtain-raiser ’ : theatrical coll.: 
ca. 188,5-1912. Ware, 
front room. See front attic. 

*front-stall. He ^\ho, in garot ting or robbery 
with strangulation, keeps a look-out in front : e. : 
from ca. 1850; ob. See also back-stall and nasty- 
man or ugly. 

front window. S« e front attic, 
front windows. The eyes ; occ. the fac e : from 
ca. 1800.—2. S]i('c‘taclc‘s : ('. 20; ob. A. H. 

Dawson, Diet, of Slang, 1913. 

♦fronting. See front, v., 2. 
frontispiece. The* face: jnigili^tic (- 1818); 
ob. Egan, r>uckstoiie. Anticipated, however, 
with jocular (?) pedantry by the C. 17 and C. 18, 
e.g. by Hume. (O.E.D.j 

froom or frume. Peligious in the orthodox 
sense : .lewisheoll. : lateC. 19-20. fix (Jer froinm 
frost. An uttc'i' failure or complete' disappoint¬ 
ment, whether thing, event, or person • theutiieal 
8. 7-' gen. coll. : from ca. 1885. The S7c/r. .Jan. 17. 
1889, ‘The pantomime -was a dead frost.' W. 
ingc'iiic'usly simgests tliat frtjst dcnvc's W’olsex's 
iiiihngjrost in Shiikoii])vi\rv'H JJenrg V111 -2. Lack 
of work : as in have the Jro.st, to he unem])loyed ; 
from ca. 1880; f hy 1921.—3. A eoolnes- hetwe<-n 
jieraons : late (\ 19 20, oh. (O.E.l).) 
frost bite me ! See bite me I 
frosty-face. ‘One pitted with the small ]*ox % 
Grose, Ist ed. ; low or e. : ea. 1750-1 SlUi. 

froudacious, froudacity, adj. and n. Inaccurate, 
-acy : Australia and, though much les.^. New Zc'u- 
land : ca. 1888-93. fix Eroudt' the historian’s 
statements eoneerning those tw'o countries: on 
audacious, E. k H. 

frought. See front. 

froust, frowst. A stink ; stuthne.ss (in a room) : 
coll. : from ea. 1870. Cf. fug, q.v. Ex fmusty, 
(pv.—2. Hence, at Harrow Seliool, additional slee]) 
allowed on Sundays and whole holidays : from ca. 
1875.—3. (Also c,\ sense 1.) A slacker in n'gard to 
sport : Slu'ihornc School : 20. Desmond (k>ke, 

Wilson's, 1911. 

froust, frowst, v. Rc.st lazily : coll, wdien not 
dial. (-- 1881); ob. in coll. 

frousty, frowsty. Unpleasant-smelling ; fuggy : 
eoll. w hen not dial.: 1805 (S.O.D,). Origin ohscuri'. 

front. Angry ; annoyed ; vexed : Winelu'sU'r 
Oollege : (!. 19 20. Ex th(‘ Hampshire dial. 

frou{g)ht, frightened, as U. G. K. Wrench suggests. 
(Winchester has a very large vocabulary, in which 
the boys have, for many years, been obligi^l to show 
their jiroficK'ncy vc'ry soon alU;r they fir.st arrive.) 

frow. See froe.—frowst. See froust. — frowsty. 
See frousty. 

froze. Sol. for frozen : almost immemorial, 
frozen limit, the. Tho utter limit of the ob¬ 
noxious or the intolerable: coll.: from ca. 1916. 
Lyell. Cf. dizzy limit and see limi t, the. 


frozen mitt, give the. To cold-shoulder; U.S. 

anglicised in 1918. Collinson, 

frozen on the stick. I’aralyscd w ith fear : air¬ 
craft engiru'i'rs' : from ea. 193i. The Daily Herald, 
Aug. 1, 1930. IToh, the ‘joy-stick’ of an aero¬ 
plane is implied. 

fructicose. Incorrect for frulicose : C, 19-20. 
O.E.l). 

fruit, old. Sec old fniit. 

fruit of a gibbet. A hanged fi'lon : coll. : C. 18. 
Gay. (Ware.) 

fruitful vine. The female grnitals: either low 
coll, (it appears in the Lex. Dal.) or ‘duhioiis’ 
eiifihemism, the double pun being ind(‘licaU‘; 
C. 19 20. ob. 

fruition. Cataehresticallv (— 1885) for fruxl. 
O.E.l). 

fruity. Very rich or strong (e.g, language) ; 
very attractive or interesting or suggi'stiv’c (e.g. 
story): coll.: 1900 (O.lvl). Sup.). IToh. sug¬ 
gested by ]uicy. 

frume. Sii froom. 
frumety-kettle. Sec furmily-keltle. 

♦ifummagem ; ajq). only as frummagemmed, 
choked, strangled, spoilt : c. of I’a. l()7(l- 1830. 
Ih'ad, ('oil's, Grose, Scott (in (luy Mannering). 
? etymology. 

(frump, n. and v., and frumpish, adj., arc, di'sjnto 
E. iV' II.. S.E. in all tlicir scn.scs ] 

♦frumper. A sturdy fellow: c. of ca. 1820 tlO. 
Kent, Modern Flash Dirt., 1825. JV'rhrifi.sa survival 
of fruntpvr mocker, jester. 

fry. 'J’o turn into J.ilairi Engh.sh ; gen. in jiassiv^e : 
from ca. 1HS(>; ol), Jamc.s J'ayn, in (ira/ir from a 
Thorn, 1881. 

fry m one’s own grease. To suif-r the (natural) 
Consc(juen<‘(‘s of onc'h own lolly . ‘ dree ono a 

weird ’ : <•(*11. : (_'. 14—20. Sc'c esp. A j)p(‘rvon 
♦fry the pewter. I'o melt Jicwtrr mrasun s : e. of 
ca. 1850 1910. ? suggested by/ry ttiv polalo. 

fry your face, go and. A c.f). rotort mduativc 
of eont<'nipt, men dulity, or di ri^ion : ca. 1870 
1905. Cf. the Sutlolk fn/ your fret ', iu»n,st*ns(‘ ' 
E.D.l). 

frying-pan. A colhor brig from Whitby: uau 
tical : C. 19. Ex the Mradiiional wind ^'anc, a 
large disc and a ji iintcr ’ (Bowen). 2. (Gen. jil.) 
A hand ■ rhvming s on sol. j)romin( iation han' : 
(’. 20, mostlv military. J''. iS: Gibbons. ,3. See 
turnip. Ma\hew, ISOI , H., 5th ed., 1874; oh. 

(Jn vanning pan 

frying-pan brand. ‘ A large brand useo by eattle- 
sti'aler'' to eover the owiK'r's brand’, Morris: 
Australia ( - 1857); oh. 

frying-pan into the fire, jump from or out of the. 

To he (lius worse off: from ca. 1520, with antc- 
i-cdciits iu Plato, Lueian, Ti'rtuUiaii : coll, until ca. 
1890, th<*n S.E. More, Harington, Garrick, Bar¬ 
ham. S(‘(‘ esj). Ajipi'rson. 

fu-fu. Barley and treacle, ‘a favourite di.sh in 
the early 19th eentury sailing ships’: nautical: 
C. 19. ? origin : pc'rhaps Jiou cii is w rong about the 

‘early’, and the term di-rive.s from S.K. fufu, vam 
or jilantain |)Ounde(J info halls,- 2. Ibrice, ‘am 
amateur hand rai.sed in tlu' ship s cornpanv ’ : 
nautical : late (h 19 20. Bowe n.-—3. lienee, 

‘ anybody inellicient at sc'a ’ ; nautical : C. 20. 
IhicJ. 

fuant. Excrement, esp, in pi. and of vermin. 
(B.E.): C. 17-18 low eoll. ? Fr. puant corrupied. 
fub. See fob, n., 2, and fubbs. 
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lub, T. See fob, V., of which it is a late C. 16-17 
variant.— 2. V.i., to pott(T about: cricketers’ coll. 
(— IbOO). Lewis. (Ultimately ex sense 1.) 

fubbery, trickery, cheating, stealing, occurs in 
Marston. Sec fob, n. and v. 

fub(b)S, n. ‘ A loving, fond Word used to pretty 
little Childnui and Women ’ (JLE.), esp. if (small 
and) chubby: C. 17-18: coll. Cf. the next two 
comfilete eril ries. 
fubby. S(‘e : 

fubs(e)y. J'lump ; (of things) well filled ; C. 17- 
20 (ob.) coll. ‘ Applied by ('harles Jl to Duchess of 
Portsmouth W'. ; (Irose ; Marryat, in Snarlry- 
Yow, 18.‘17, ‘ Seat<‘d on the wiflow's little fubsy 
sofa ’. Variant, / uhby. ]L\ / ub{h)s, q.v. 

fubsiness. Patness; ‘ well lilkdnesa ’ : coll.: 
from ea. 1780. Ex jireceding term, 
fubsy. See fubsey. 

f’^ck. An act of sexual connexion : from ea. 
1800. (Ex th(' V., for which se(‘ ('tyrnology, etc.) — 
2. A [a rson (rarely of tin* male) viewed in terms of 
coition, as in ‘ She’s a good f.’ : (k 19-20. These 
two H('ns(‘H an' exei'llent examiih's of vulgarism, 
being actually S.E.—9. d’he seminal tiuid, esp. if 
viewed as firoviding the requisite strength (full of 
f*cl\ potently amorous) : low coll. : C. 19 LM). 

f*Ck, v.t. and i. 'J'o have si'xual connexion 
(with) . v.i. of either s('x, v.t. only of the male : a 
vulg., I(b-20. The (‘urliest aiul latest dietionarii's 
to record It an' f'lorio (s.v. /o/h'iv) and (iro.se, the 
(). E.I).. S.().I)., E.D.l). all ‘ itaiining it (cl. note at 
c**t) . th(' ell'orts of James Joyce and 1>. Jl. Law- 
renei' have not restored it to its orig. dignili<*d 
status. I'hther e.x (ir. (Jyr'jfvo, L. futurre, Er. 
foutrc, the medial c. and the abrulged form being 
due to a J’eutonie radical and an A.S. ti'iidcncy, or 
more prob , as .A. W. Head (after Klug(') I'on- 
vineingly maintains, ex (iei- //r/.-ea, lit. to strike, 
hence to copulate with: (t , thfrelbre, bauij and 
knorh. 'fransjnve synonyms, many of them S.l',., 
occur in Sliakespeare (9). bleti her (7), Unjiihart (1). 
etc., etc , intransitive in Unjuiiart (12), DTTfey 
and IJiirns (t>). Shakespeare (d). etc,, (*te. See e.sp 
P. & P. (the Introduction); (lro.se, P. ; and Allen 
Walker Read. ‘An Obsocnity Symbol’ (sec. II) in 
Awmani Spnch, Dee., 1991. -all at this term.— 
2. See {♦ck off. 

f^ck-beggar. An ini]»otent or almost impotent 
man whom iion<‘ but a beggar-woman will allow to 
‘kiss' her: nud('. IS rarly I9 low eoll. (iro.se, 
1st ed., ‘ S('e buss beggar ’. 

{'*'ck-flnger, -fist. A female, a male, mastur¬ 
bator : low ; (' 1 '.t 2(1. ob. 

f'^Ck-hole. The j)U(l(ii<Iinn muliebrc : C. 19 20 
low. '! (ui bii. 

f’^ck (it) I A low ('xpletivi': (’. 19-20. X'l'rv 
gen. among those lor whom delicacy and a'sthetics 
mean little—<ir rather nothing. Manchon. (’t. 
frig it ',Kj.v. a\ frig, v. 

f*Ck off. To dejmrt, make oil'; low : late 
C. 19-20. CT. b****r off, pifi.s off, q<pv.—-2. E.sp. in 
the imjK'rat ive : id.: id. 

f*''‘k you, Ja(fk, I’m all right I A e.p. directed at 
callousness or indilference : nautical (late C. 19-20); 
hence military in U.W., and after. li. & P. 

f*Ckable. (Of women) sexually de.sirable; 
nubile : low coll, or a vulg. : C. 19 20. Cf. and 
contrast /♦rLforne. 

fucked and far from home. In the depths of 
misery, physical and mental: a military c.p. : 
lOlT). (Put iH'licved to have existed as a low c.p. 


from at least as early as 1910.) Ex the daspair of a 
girl seduced and stranded, 

f*cker. A lover ; a liarlot’s ‘ fancy man ’ : C. 
19-20 low coll.—2. A pi'jorative or an admirative 
term of reference : from ea. 1850.—.9, Hence, a man, 
chap, fellow : from ca, 1895; esp. in G.W., wdien 
the less Jlalx'lai.sian substitut<‘d luuckrr. 

f*cking, vbl.n. The sexual act regarded gfuierie- 
ally : C. 16-20 : vulg. 

f*cking, adj. (C. 19-20 low) ‘a qnalilleation of 
extreme eontiimi'ly E. & H., 189.9 ; but in (J. 20, 
esp. in (i.W., often a mi're—tluingh still a very low— 
intensive, occ. replaced by murhnig. 

f*cking, adv. A’ery, exef'cdingly. Somewhat 
stronger and much mor<' ofl'ensive than bloody 
(q.v.). From ea. 1810; perhaps much earlii'r— 
records Ix'ing e.vtremely sjiarse. VA.f^ckrr, 3. 

f*ckish. Wanton (of women) ; inclined, f'ven 
pliysieally ready, for amorous congress (men arul 
W'onu'n) ; l!)-20 eoll. 

f*cksome. (Of women) sexually desirable ; a 
C. 19 20 \ulg. 

f*ckster, f*ckstress. A (notable) performer of, 
an addict to. tlu' sexual act : a C. 19-20 vulg.-— 
2. Hence, as a pejurative (‘vii'iix cochfuisays 
Manclion) : late ( \ 19 20. 

fud. Tlie juibic hair : eoll. wdien not Scottisli or 
dial. : late IS-2(1, ob. as coll. Ex sense, a hare's 
or rabbit's sent. 

fuddle. Drink ; a drink : c. or low' : ca, IbSO- 
18,90. L'Estrunge (O.E.D.) ; P.E. Ex the v.— 
2. Intoxication, drunken condition : coll. : from 
ca. 1700. (J.E.D. -.9. A drunken liout : low coll., 

or perhajis s. : from ca. ISIO.^. Derivatively ; 
muddk'ment ; mental ‘ nnizziness ' : trom ca. 18J5 
(O.E.D.) 

fuddle, the v., like fuddler and fuddle-cap, a 
drunkard, fuddling, vbl.n. and adj.. and fuddled, 
ppl. adj., wStiqielied or muddh'd with dunk, is. and 
prob. always has lieen, S.E. (far from liO'rary), not 
t. nor s. nor ('ven eoll.: ef.. howevi'r, F. A: H.'.s 
Opinion with the ().l'].D.’s. 

fudge. A he, iion.sense : (‘xaggeration ; humbug 
or a humbug: 1790. Also (e.g. in (Joldsmith, 
1766), an exclamation, roughly equivalent to, 
though slightly ])oliter than, bos/t ' Uoll. : C. IS 
20 . Anecdotal orig. improbahh' ; ]>erhaj)s ex Gi'r. 
fiilsrh, no good, I'orrujited ly Fr. foutu (W.), Avith 
the anecdote lielfiing and fudgr. \., n'lnforcing.— 
2 . A forged stamp : schoolboy> : from ca. 1S7().— 
.9. A farthing; Dubliners’, esp. newsboys': late 
19-20. Ex fudge, ii. : ef. the .Manx not worth a 
fudge, worthless or ust'h'ss (E.D.D.). 

fudge, V. To interpolate (as m Foote, 1776) ; do 
impre.ssively very little (.Marryat); fabricate 
(iSliirlcy Prooks); contrive w ith imfK’rfcct materials, 
as e.g. writing a book of travel without travelling 
(Sala, 1859) ; forge (mostly schooliioys' : from ca, 
1870). Coll.: all mianoe.s slightly ob. and, in 
(’. 20, almost S.E. -2. Botch, bungle, v.t.: coll.: 
from ca. 1700.—3, V.i., to talk nonsense, tell fibs: 
from ca. 183-1.—-1. Adv'ance the hand unfairly in 
jilaving marbles : schoolboys’ : from ca. 1875. In 
C. 20, almost S.E.-—5. Copy, crib : also schoolboys’ 
—and -girls' : from ca. 1870.—0. At Christ's 
Hospital (— 1877), v.i. and t., to prompt oneself in 
class; to prompt another; thence, to tell. Ex 
fudge, prob. infliK'ucetl hy forge. 

fug. A stuffy atmo.sp'hc're ; from ca. 1888. ? ex 

fog, influenced hy fusty, of w hieh it is prob. a school¬ 
boys’ or a dial, perversion (W.). In C. 20 , coll.— 
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2. Tlonce (— 1923), one who likes a ‘ fup a boy 
that doesn’t play games : mostly sehoolboys’. 
Manchon. 

fug, V. To remain in a stuflFy room : Shrews¬ 
bury School: from ca. 1888. Ex the preceding. 
Cf. froust, n., 2, and froust, v. 

fug shop, the. The car])enter’8 shop at: Charter¬ 
house (- 1900). A. H. Tod. 

fugel, fugle, v.i. To cheat, trick: s. or dial.: 
C. D’Urfey. (F. & H.’s definition is wide 

of the mark : perhaps the wish was father to the 
thought !) 

Juggry. A hot roll: schoolboys’ : from ca. 1860. 
H., 3rd ed. ? etymology. 

fuggy, adj. Stuffy : orig. (— 1888) schoolboys’ ; 
from ca. 1910, coll. Perhaps a direct adoption of 
Scottmh fuggy, foggy. F. & H. ; O.Bkl). (Sup.).— 
2. Soft, effeininati^ : ‘ prt'p ’ schools' : C. 20. Ex 
sense 1. (E. F. Benson, David Blaize, 1916.) 

fugle. See fugel. 

fugO. The rectum: C. 17-18: low coll. Cot- 
grave, D’Urfey. 

fulham, fuHam. A loaded die; practically 
never in singular. Mid-C. 16-eariy 10 : low ; in 
C. 17, perhaps c. Nashe, Sliakesp(>are. Jonson. 
Butler, 13.E., Grose, Scott. Fulham in South-West 
London was either a main manufactory or a 
notorious resort of 8har|x:rs. (A high fulham was 
marked 4, 5, or 6 ; a low, below 4.) 

Fulham virgin. A loose woman : coll.: C. 19- 
20 ; ob. by 1905, f by 1927. Cf.—for same reason 
— Banksidr lady and Covent Garden nnn, qq.v. 

fulk. ‘ To use an unfair motion of the hand in 
playing at taw ’ (marbles), Grose, 3rd ed.: school- 
boys’, mid-C. 18-early 19. Prob. e.x dial,, like so 
much other schoolboy s. ; certainly it is c,\tant in 
dial. 

fulke. To have sexual intercourse (mainly v.i.): 
ca. 1820-1900 : low pedantic. Ex the first and last 
words of Byron’s Don Juan. 

fulker. A pawnbroker: coll.: mid-C. 16-17. 
Gascoigne, 1566, ‘ Th(5 Fulker will not lend you a 
farthing upon it.’ Ex Ger. {cf.fogger, q.v.). 

full. Having eaten, occ. drunk, to repletion: 
low coll, since ca. 1830 ; earlier, S.E. (O.E.D.)— 
2. Tipsy: coll.: from ca. 1850.—3. Having already 
sufficient money laid against a particular hor.se : 
bookmakers’: from ea, 1880.—4, See full up. 

full against. Very inimical to : gen. coll, from 
ca. 1870, ex earlier racing j. (see preceding entry, 
Bcnsi' 3). 

full as an egg. Very drunk indeed : Australian : 
from ca. 1925. 

full as a goat. Extremely drunk : taverns’ : 
C. 18 19. Ware considers goat to be a corruption of 
goitre. 

full as a tick. Replete (with food and/or 
drink) : coll. : mid-C. 17-20 ; after ca. 1850, 
mainly dial.- -2. Completely drunk; from ca. 
1890 : mainly Australian. 

full as a tun(ne). Replete: coll.: ca. 1500-1660. 
Hey wood the provc'rbist. (Apperson.) 

full belly. One who ensures that his belly bo full : 
C. 17 coll. 

full blast, in. Very active ; highly successful : 
coll. (— 1859). Orig. North Country and ex the 
engine-room, esp. furnaces. 

full bob. Suddenly; in unexpected collision: 
C. 17-18 coll. Marvell, ‘ The page and you meet 
full bob.’ 

full-bottomed, -breeched, -pooped. Having » 


broad behind : coll.: 0. 19-20, the first and third 
being orig. nautical. 

full con. Flattery; insincere compliment : 
military : from ca. 1908. F, & Gibbons. Cf. S.E. 
confidence man. 

full dig, in. On full pay : ca. 1860-1910. 
full due, for a. For ever : nautical; late C. 19- 
20. Bowen. 

full feather, in. See feather, 
full fig, in. See fig.— -2. Adj. and adv., priapistic ; 
low (— 1893) ; ob. 

full-fiedged. Ripe for the sexual act (of a girl): 
low coll. : C. 19-20. 

full guts. A large-bellied person : C. 19-20, low 
coll. Ad}., full-gutted. 

full in the belly. Pregnant. Occ. abbr. to fiUl 
of it. C. 19-20, low coll. 

full house. A busy time: coll.: from ca. 1925. 
(Richard 13laker, Night-Shift. 1934. ‘ Sunday nights 
were, perhaps, the fullest house.’) Ex full house 
notices at places of indoor entertainment. 

full in the hocks or pasterns. I’hick-ankled : 
coIJ., orig. stable s. : C. 19-20. 

full in the waistcoat. Large-bellied; coll. : 
C. 19-20. Cf. full guts. 

full march by [c.g.] the crown-office, the Scotch 
Greys are in. The lice are crawling down Ins (e.g.) 
head : a low c.j). of ca. 1810-30. Lex. Lai. 

full jerry. To understand completely : New 
Zealanders' : C. 20. See jerry, v. 

full mouth. A chatterer: late C. 16-17 coll. 
Greene. 

full of. Sick and tired of; Australian (— 1898); 
ob. by 1915, + by 1930. Morri#. Cf. full on and 
full up, 2.-—2. Covered with ; e.g. full of mud : 
South African coll. (— 1913). IVttman, ‘It is an 
imitation of the Dutch idiom.’ 

full of beans. See beans.—full of bread. Se« 
bread. 

full of ’em. Lousy ; full of fleas, mts ; low coll.: 
C. 19-20. 

full of emptiness. Empty : jocular coll : late 
C. 18—20. (iro.s(“, 2nd ('d. 

full of f*ck and half starved. (Often preceded, 
occ. followed by like a straw-yard bull.) A friendly 
reply to ‘ How goes it ? ’ Low c.p., from ca. 1870 ; 
ob. 

full of guts. V jgorous ; courageous ; (pieturi's, 
book.s, plays, etc.) excellently inspired : coll.': 
from ea. 1885. S«>e guts. 

full of it. So(; full in the belly.—2. Mudi im¬ 
pressed by any event or subject already mentioned : 
coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

full of oneself. ( Jonceited ; somewhat ludicrously 
arrogant: G. 19-20 coll. Ex the C. 18-19 proverb, 
He's so full of himself that he is quite, empty. 

full on. More tlian ready ; eager : coll. : from 
ca. 1860.—2. Au.ytralian, from ca. 1890 : sated vith, 
weary of, disgusted with ; ob, by 1914, f by 1920. 
Cf. full up, q.v. 

full on for it or for one. Ready and extremely 
willing : gen. of an indelicate connotation : coll.; 
from ca. 1860. ^ 

full pack ; full pack up. See Christmas-tree 
order, -full-pooped. St;e fuU-bottomed. 

full sail. Whiskers and beard : naval: C. 20. 
The Evening News, Feb. 25, 1936. 

full suit of mourning, have or wear a. To have 
two black eyes : half-mourning, one black eye. 
Pugilistic : from ca. 1870 ; ob. 
full swing, in. Very or fully active or engaged ; 
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highly successful: coll. (— 1861). In the swing is 
C. 18-20 ; full Siting is C. 16-18. Sec swing. 

full to the bung. Exceedingly drunk : low coll.: 
from c,a. 1850. Cf. hung-eyed. 

full up. Quite full; full: coll.; C. 19-20. 
Whence })erhaps :—2. (Constructed with of) sated ; 
weary ; disgusted : Australian arui, later, New Zea¬ 
land, from ca. 1890. Kolf Boldrewood in The 
Miner's Right. Variants full (if followed by of), 
full on (with object). Cf. fed up (with), q.v., 
the English counterpart.—2. Dead ; taxi-drivers’ 
(— 19.’15). Ex taxi-driving. 
fuUam. See fulham. 

fuller’s earth. Cm : ea, 181.5-50. Ileal Life in 
London, 1821.—2. (Fuller’s Earth.) New Zealand : 
theatrical and cinematic ; from ca. 1912. Punning 
on the Puller brothers, who, ea. 1910-30, owned a 
great number of N.Z. theatres and cinemas. {The 
iJady Telegraph, July 23, 1934.) 

*fullied, be. To be committed for trial: c. ; 
from ca. 185,"). II., 2nd ed. Ex fully committed. 

fullies. Women's drawers that are very full: 
feminine coll. : from 1933. See quotation at 
neMthu - Sit. 

fulness enough in the sleeve-top, there’s not. A 

derisive refily to a threat ; it implies lack of muscle. 
Tailor.s’; ca. 1870 -1920. 

fumble, v.t., 1 .. and absolute. To can ss a woman 
sexuallv : c('ll. : (’. lt)-20 , ob. Dunbar, Siieb- 
Ix'are, Coldsmitli. ((J.E.D.) 

fumble-fisted. Clums\ : nautical coll.: from ca. 

18()0. Smyth. 

fumbler. .‘\n impotent man, gen. old ; an un- 
perfoiniing or inadeijuate husband : nikl-C. 17-19 
coll. One ol D'LTfey’s titles is The Old Fumfdo. 
Ex fumble, q.v.—2. The ndj. funddmg, sexually 
irn})otent, (', 16-19, seem.', to have always Ik'Cii 
18. E. 

fumbler's hall. 'The J)laee wlare such [i.e. 
fumblersi are to be put for their noii-perlormanee 
B.E. : iateC. 17-18 . coll. -2. The femah-juidimd : 
late C. 18-19. For free of fumbler s hall, see free 
of . . . ('f. the diiil. fumbler's ffdst mentioned by 

Southey in JS18. 

fumitory. Incorrect for famatory : C. 16 20. 
O.E.D. 

fun. The lireeeh or the behind : late C. 17- 
earlv 19. H.K. Prob. abbr. fundatnent. —2. A 
cheat, a trick : late C. 17-early 19. P.E. Both 
senses were orig. e. ? ex funny : certainly funny 
busiyiess is cognate, while O.S. phoney business is 
from another radical.—3. Dillieult work ; exciting 
and/or dangerous events : military : from mid- 
1890’s ; m O.AV., from early Sorninc day.s (July, 
1916), gen. bitterly ironical. (O.E.D. iSup.) 

"‘fun, v.t. Cheat, trick, outwit; with {out) of, 
deprive illicitly, dishonestly of: late C. 17-early 
19 : orig. if not always c. Now dial., ob. B.E. ; 
Gro.se. 

fun, do or, gt n., have a bit of. To obtain or to 
grant, or enjoy together, the sexual favour: low 
coll. : from < ;i. 1850. 

fun, have been making. To be tipsy : coll. : 
from ea. 18(K) : ob. 

fun, like. \'erv quickly ; vigorou.sly : coll. ; 
from ca. 1815 : see like. — 2. Also ironically as a 
decided negative : from ca. 1870. 

fun at, poke. To joke (ob.), ridicule, make a butt 
(of). Also absolute without at. Coll. : from ca. 
1835. Barham, 'Poking fun at us plain-dealing 
folk.s '. 


fun (up)on, put the. To cheat, trick, outwdt: 
late C. 17-early 19 : low. B.E. Ex fun, n., 2. 

[function was, in 1915-18, em]ilo>ed by Army 
officers ‘in almost any intran.sitive. sense of to 
malce, do, act ’ : loose S.E. verging on coll, B. P.] 
functior, functure. A bracket candlestick made 
of iron and used for a riight-hght in college cham¬ 
bers : Winchester (k)llege (--1870). ? ex fulctura. 

fundamental features. 'I’lu^ posterior : cultured 
coll.: 1818, Moore: ob. Blackwood's Magazine, 
1828, has it in the singular, yunnwg: f undament: 
cf. fun, n., 1, and the jocular u.se of fundamentally. 

funds. Einances ; supply of (esp. ready) money : 
coll.: 1728 (S.G.D.) : in C. 18 and C. 2(), S.E. ; in 
C. 19, coll. E.sp. be in funds, to have (temporarily) 
plenty of money. Thackeray. 

funeral, it’s his, my, your, etc. ; or negatively. 
It's his (not his, etc.) business, affair, eonoern, duty : 
orig., negative only and U.8. (1854), angbei-sed, 
mainly in the affinnativ'e form, ca. 1880. 

fungus. An old man (cf. S.E. fossil and t S-E. 
funge) : ? coll. : ca. 1820-90. 

funk. Tobacco smoke ; tobacco ; a strong stink : 
resp. late and early C. 17-early 18 c. B.E. ; Ned 
Ward, 1703 (2nd nuance),—2. (A state of) fear, 
great nervousness, cow'ardice : orig. at Oxford, 1743, 
in to be in a funk. Often preceded by cursed 
(Grose), mortal, awful, blue (q.v.), or, m C. 19-20, 
bloody. —3. Among schoolboys, a coward : from ca. 
1860. Anstey in l ice I crsa, 1882. The second and 
third seii.ses derive ex the first (itself prob. ex 
El(‘mi.sh fonck), as apjiears from : 

funk, v, ‘ To smoki' ; figuratively, to smoke or 
slink through fearGrose, 1st ed. The stink sense 
occurs in 1708 ; that of smoking a Jiipe, five years 
earlier, and that of blowing smoke upon a person, 
four years earlier still. As to fi^ar, the v.i. Ls re¬ 
corded for 1737, the v.t.. fi'ar, be afraid of, not until 
a eenturv lat(*r. and that of shirk, fight shy of, not 
until 1857, while the t sense, UTrifv, occurs in 1819 
(e.g. in Ma\hew’, 1858).-—3. With sense 1, connect 
' to smoke out ’, at least as early as 1720 : D'Urfey, 
Moncrieff; with sense 2 (v.i.), ef. schoolboys’ v.i. 
funk, unfairly to move the hand forward in playing 
marbles: from ca. 1810: ob. ; cf. fudge, v., 4. 
(tf.E.D. and S.O.D.) Perhajis n. and v. are ulti¬ 
mately derivable ex L.fumus, i^mokc. f innigarc, to 
fumigate or smoke. 

funk-hole. Any jilaee of refuge, e.^j). a dug-out : 
mibtary ; 1900 (O.E.D. Sup.). 2. lienee, a safe 

job: id.: 1915. F. iV Gibbons. 

funk(-)stick. A jierson cowardly or very timor¬ 
ous : C. 20. A. E. W. Mason, Tlte Dean's Blboiv, 
1930, Ex funkstick.s, q.v. 

funk the cobbler. To smoke out a .^choolmatei 
(gen. with asafo'tida) : from late ('. IT ; ob. liy 1830, 
t by 1895. Ned Ward. See funk, v. 

"■funk ’um. A bag of lavender earrii'd by a 
la'ggar more as pretiuice than as merehandise : c. : 
(’. 20. (Michael Ilarnson, Spring in Tartarus, 
1935.) Fx funk, \., 1 ; nm ^ 'em, them.—2. 
Hi'iiee. any ])erfiim(‘ a.s mcrehandi.se ; grafters’ : 
from ca. 1910. Philip Allingham, Vhtapjaek. 1934. 

funker. A pipe, cigar, fire : ea, 1800 TO. Ex 
funk, 11 . and v. 2. A coward: from ea. 1860.— 
3. Among harlots, ' a girl that shirks her trade in 
bad w(‘ather ', F. & H.: from ea. 1865.-—4. In the 
underworld, a low thief (— 1848); ob, Diineombe. 

funking-room. That room at the Boyal College 
of Surgeons in which, on the la.st evening of their 
final examination during the adding of their marks. 
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the students collect to hear the results: medical 
(- 1841): ? t. 

iunkster. A (H)\vard : Winchester College : from 
ca. IStiO. CX. Junker, 2. 

funksticks. One who fears the fences (sticks): 
hunting : ISSI). (O.E.D.)—2. Hence, in South 
Africa, any coward : 181)7, Baden Powe-11. (i*ett- 
nian.) 

funkum. See funk ’um. 

funky. Afraid; timid; very iktvous : coll.: 
from ca. 18.47. Keade, ‘ d’lic remaining Barking- 
tonians were lc.ss furd<y, and made some fair scores.’ 
Cf. windy, (have the) wind up. 

Funky Villas. Eonqm'vdk rs, near llcbuterne (in 
France) : military : C.W. (F. ^ Cihbons.) 

funnel. The throat : coll. : (’. 18-20, ob. Cf. 
gutter lane. 

funniment. A joke, verbal or f)h\ sical : from ca. 
1845 (ob); coll. {Sugg(‘sted by mc?7o/n'?dand j)n»b. 
coined by Albert Smith.—2. TJie female ])udend : 
low ; mid-(b 10-20, ob. 

funnily, funniness, ex funny, adj., q.v., in the 

corrcsjionding senses : C. 10-20. 

funny. A narrow, clmkcr-bmlt boat for sculls; 
a racing-skiff; ('ambridge and nautical s. j, : 
from ca. 170t). Barham ; The Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 

funny, adj. Strange, odd, (lucer: coll.: from 
early C. 10.- -2. Hence, in late C. 10-20 coll, : dis¬ 
honest.—4. Intoxicated : mid-C. IS 20 ; in late 
C. 10-20, only as a eupliemisra. ToJdervy, 1750 
(O.F.D.) ; Slang, ]). 2.4. 

funny,feel. To fed ill : from ca. 1805.—2. To be 
overtaken with drink or ^^lth emotion ((‘.g. of 
amorousness); the former (•)), from ca, 1800; the 
latter from ('a. 1850. 

funny bit. Tlu' pudendum mulUbre : low : 
C. 19-20. 

f unn y bone. The cxtri rnily—at the i lbow of 
the humerus, the ‘ funniness ’ Ix'ing eaii.sed by the 
ulnar nerve: coll.: from ca. 1840. Barham. 
Presumably by a ]uin on humerus, but gn*atly 
influcnceil by funny feeling, i.e. sensitiveness. 

funny business. A shady transaction, dubiou.s 
dealing; monkeying about ; .s. ca. 1040, coll. : 
from ca. 1890. Fx a clown’s funny business. Cf. 
the U.S. phoney business and fun, x., and n., 2. 

funny for words, too. Extremely funny : coll.: 
late 0. 19 20. IVob. sugg('sted by too funny for 
anything, which was ong. (the late 18()0 'h) U.fS, 
(Tiiorntori). 

funny man. A circus clo^ n : from ca. 1850. 
Mayhew, London Labour, 111, 129.- 2. A private 
joker: from ca. 1800. Both coll, 

funny party. ‘ A warshiji's minstrel troujic or 
entertainers of any kind ’ : naval coll. : late C. 19 - 
20. Bowen. 

funster. A maker of fun : coll. : 1887 : ob. 

Modt'lled on and suggested by punster. (O.F.D.) 

fur. Till' (gen. female) pubic hair : low ; C. 18- 
20. 

fur, adj. and adv. Far: sol.: C. 19-20. Also 
fer. 

furand feather(s). Game; sportsmen: from ca. 
1840 ; ong. s., then coll., then, in C. 20, j. or S.E. 
fur fly, make the. Set' fly, make the fur. 
fur out, have one’s. To b(‘ very angry : Win¬ 
chester College ; from ca. 1870. 

fur trade. Barristers : ca. 1840-80. ‘ Multiple ’ 

journalist Reynolds, 1849. 

furbelow. The female pubic hair ; a C. 17-early 
19 pun : cf. fur. 


furch. Manchon’s 8])elling of furk!, q.v.— 
furfie, furfy. See furphy. 

[furioso, a hlusti rer, though eiled by F. & H., in 
not unconventional hut literary.] 

furious joy. The feu-de-joie of military j. : mili¬ 
tary : late C. 19-20. F. & Gibbons. By ‘ llobson- 
Johson 

furk ; also ferk, flrk. To t'xpt'l, drive away ; send 
on a message : Bhnehester College : from ca. 1850. 
Variants furk down,f. up. (Also see Eton slang, § 1.) 

furk ! ; forking. Euphemistic variants (— J924) 
of f*ck (it) ! and fueling. Manchon. 

♦fnmrmn. An alderman : c. : late (k 17 early 19. 

B. E. Ex the fur-lincd robi's. ('f. lambskin-man, 
q.v. 

furmity-faced. White faced : coll, and dial.: 

C. 18-19, Furmity, also fromeniy or frum{m)ety, is 
a dish of hulled wlieat {\j. fnimcntum) boiled in milk 
and variously flavoured. 

furmity kettle, simper like a. To smik'; look 
merry: coll.: (k IS early 19. In form fnimety- 
kettle, howvxov.d occurs in 12 EsI range in IbbS ; and 
simper like a pot that's ready to run over is rci'ordcd by 
Apjicrson for 1041. 

furnish. An cmix'llishing or setting off: coll,: 
1890; oh. (O.E.D.) 

furnish, V.i. and t. To fill out ; regain strength 
and (good) ajipearancc : eoll. : from ca. 180(». 
llan'ly of persons, gen. of hor.si's. Henry Kingsley 
in Rarrnshoe. Ong. stable s. 

furniture picture. A ]>icture .sold to fill a gap on 
Boniebody's wall ; a ])ieture ])aint(d .y(«lely as 
inerehandisi': artists' (- ISS'J) ; in C. 20, S.E. 
Barren' & E( land. Of. pot-bndn, q.v. 

furphy ; incorrectly fuTphie, furfie nr -y. A false 
r('})orl, an absurd story : Australian military : from 
early 1915. Ex Furphy, the contractor sujiplymg 
nibbisb-earts to the ('amps at iNb'lbournt'. 0. J. 
Ik'tinis, 1910 ; B. k 1\ Hence : 

furphy king. A man, ('Sp. a .soldi('r. making a 
habit of circulating rumours ; Australian military ; 
1915-18. E. &. Gibbons. Ex preceding. 

furrow, or Cupid’s or the one-ended furrow. I’he 
pudendum muliebrr: low eoJl. ; 0. J!) 20 (ob.). 

\Vdiene(' die or fail in the furroir, do a ‘dry-bob 
(J.V., iim\ fall in the finroir, to ‘ emit ’. 

furrytail. A non-mnonist ; a ' lat ' -wlicneethe 
synonym. Esf). a workman ae('e])1mg k'ss than 
‘ iSociety ’, i.e. trade-union, wages : from ca. 1800 ; 
ob. Among jirinters, who, like tadors, have a large 

H. vocabulary. See Slang at ‘ J*rint(,'i.s and Pub¬ 
lishers ’ and ‘ Trades 

furry thing. (Gen. pi.) A rabbit : North Sea 
tishermen's t'ujihemistic eoll. : (k J'J 20. For these 
fishermen, the irn'ic mention of a iidJut brings ill 
luck. Bowen. 

further first, I’ll see you. 1 eertaiid\ won't! 
Coll. { 1851). in (k 20, the first is omitted. 

Mavhew, Loruion Labour and the London Poor, 

I, 29. 

Fury, the. d’be warshif) Furious: naval 
(— 1909); oh. Wan'. Cf Deaei Loss. 

fury, like. ‘ Likt' mad furiously, very hard or 
vigorously : eoll. ; from ea. 1840. 

furze-bush. The female pubie hair, vi(!wed as an 
entity. Occ. furze., which, tu'wever, stresses the 
hair as hair rather than as a mass. C. 19-20 low. 

fusby. A woman: contemptuously pejorative: 
coll.: ca. 1719-1880. D’Urfey ; Punch, Nox. 2.^, 
1845. (O.E.D.) 7 ex fubsy influenced by fussock: 

qq.v. 



puscmA 

fuschia. A very frequ<’nt error for fuchsia. Cf. 
camelia for cum (Ilia. 

fuss. See squeeze, n., 0. 

fuss-box. A post-1910, mostly up{K;r-claHs 
variant of the next. O.E.L). (Sup.). 

fuss pot, fuss-pot. A very fiissy jxjrson ; coll, 
(not the upper classes’): from ca. 1800. 

fussock, fussocks ; a mere fussocks. ‘ A Lazy 
Fat-Ars’d Wench B.PL, who proceeds : ‘ A Fat 
Fussocks, a Flusorn [? fulsome], Fat, Strapping 
Woman (irose (Ist ed.) has ‘an old fussock; a 
frowzy old woman ’. Coll, and dial. : late (’. 17-19 ; 
t except as dial. Connected with {to) fossick, q.v., 

fussock. I’o mak(‘ much fuss, a noise : low, 
mostly Cockney (— lOl'O). Manchon. Imin.ex: 

fussockin, fussickin. A fuss : Cockney { - 1S87). 
Baumann.- -11. Ih-nce, fussy : low, esp. Cockney 
( —lOllO). Manchon. 

fussocks, a mere. See fussock. 
fussy. (Cf a ^nirment) very, or too, (‘h'pint : 
from before 19l’.‘l. .Manchon. hh\ H.K. fussy about 
(clothrs). 

fussy man, the. A Scliool-attendanei' ollicer; 
urban : from ea. 19115. 

fust. First ; sol., esp. in (’ockney : C. 19-20. 
(’f bust for burst (W.). 

fustian, n. and adj., bombast(le). has iK'ver, 1 
think, despite F. iV: 11., been otlier tlian S.F.— 
2. Wine ; but yen. with v'hitf' -- chainpayne. red - 
port, th(‘ latter occurnny in Ainsworth. 18.‘M. 
J.KIW ; lat(' C. 18-15). 

fustilarian. A low fellow, scoundrel : coll. : late 
C. 10-17. iShukespearc. ? fusty (.see also next 
entry) sutiix -arum as a variation on the later- 
n'corded : 

fustilug(s). (Cro.se) fusty luggs. ‘A FuLsom, 
Beastly, Masty U'oman ', B.F. Coll.: late (\ 17- 
15). Junius, rommon in C. lS-15) dial, as a biy 
coarse imtsoii, a dirty slattern, a very untidy (“hild. 
Ct. jirecediny entry. Lit., dirty ears or dirty thing, 
fut, go. See phut, go. 

[futter, coined by Sir Jticliard lUirton, is. despite 
F. iV 11., S.F.—iiuh'cd literary—rather than un¬ 
conventional. Fx Fv. foutrv. It = ■ to eoit With.] 
futures, yen. with deal in : to speculate for a rise 
or a fall, esj). in cotton: Stock Exchange coll.: 
troin ea. 18S0. Jn C. 20, S.IL Baumann. 


GAB, BLOW THE 

fuzz. Ahhi.fuzz-ball, : coll.: C. 17-early 18. 

In Holland’s Pliny. 

fuzz. To make drunk, esp. in p.ppL pa.ssive, 
which = tip.sy. Wood, 1085, ‘ The university 

troop dined with the Earl of Abingdon and came 
baek well fuzzed.’ Coll. : C. 17-18. Whence 
jKirhaps to fuddle, q.v. Its own etymology is un¬ 
certain : jierhajis abbr. S.F. fuzzlr, to intoxicate.-— 
2. J’o shullle cards meticulously : change the pack : 
mid-C. iH-early 19. E. Moor(> in 7'hc World, 1753 ; 
Gro.se, 2nd cd. i^rob. ex Mui.se 1. (O.F.l).) 

fuzz-ball. A puff-ball (the fungus lyroperdon 
bovista) : coll.: late C. 10-20. (S.O.JJ.) Of such 

long u.sage as to be, C. 19-20, virtually S.E. 

*fuzz-chats. Feojile camping on commons in the 
furze; esp, Gypsies, showmen, cheapjaeks : e. 
(- 1909). Ware. 

fuzziness. A dmnlo'n condition ; hence in¬ 
coherence, bewilderment ; a temporary dense 
stupidity: coll.: from ea. 1800; oii. The C. 20 
prefers muzziness. —2. An intentional blurring : 
artists’ and, later, phf)toyraphers' s. (— 1800) : in 
C. 20 j. 

fuzzy. Fuzzy-W tizzy, (\.\. : military: late 

C. 19-20. Kipling. ^O.IO.D. Suji.) 

fuzzy. Tipsy: coll.: from ca. 1770.— 2. Hence, 
incoheri'iit, temporarily ‘ dense bewildiTcd : coll. : 
late C. 18-20 ; ob.—3 Rough,e.g. ‘a fuzzy cloth ' ; 
lay, vigorous, <*,y. ‘ a fuzzy w'cnch ’ ; and esp. Huffy 
(1825) : of these three nuances, the first is coll., the 
seconds., the third orig.coll. but soon S.E —4 Prob. 
ex .sen.se 1 is the nautical .sense: rotten, unsound 
(of a ship): from ca. 1800. Smyth. 

Fuz2:y-Wuzzy. A Soudanese tribesman, esp. as a 
dervish soldier : eomini'inoratiai by Kifiliny in 1890 
(rc'printed in Barrack-Poorn Ballads, 1892), as ' a 
j)ore benighted ’eatlu'ii but a first-class fighting 
man'. Military: late C. 19-20, ob. Ex his 
‘ 'ayriek 'ead of air ’. 

-fy IS sometimes a jocularly coll, or, as in argufy, 
a sol. sulhx : C. 15) 20. But most such coinings 
have remained nonce-wonls. 

fy out. To sjiy out ; (low) Cockney (— 1887). 
Baumann. Ex S])y. 

*fye-buck (see also buck). A sixiienci' : in late 
C. 18. c. ; in C. 19, low ; f by 1885 ; already ob. in 
1855). G. Park(‘r's Vleir of Socuty, 1781. 

■*‘fylch(e). Sec filch.—fystte). See foist. 
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G.G. George Grossmith : journalists’ nickname. 
Dawson. (9’. Socuty Clown, q.v. 

G.H. ! Queen Anne's deail ! : an abbr. of George 
Horne, q.v, 

g.m. A.m. ; only of the ‘small’ hours, e.g. 
‘2 g.m.’, ‘some time g.m.’: jocular (— 1923). 
Manchon, Perhaps ex ‘ f/ood oriorning ’, 

G.P. ; the Street. Grvat Portland Street, Lon¬ 
don ; esp., th(‘ car-mart then* : motor-tradt's., now 
verging on coll. : from ca. 1928. R. Blaker, Night- 
Shift, 1934, ‘ Great Portland Strei't—“ The Street ” 
one and only and unmistakable ; “ G.lk”—the 

street of perdition.’ 

G.S. hairy. Seehairy»ii- 

g.\. or G.V., the. Till' ‘ governor ’ (q.v.): some¬ 
what jocular (— 1923). Manchon. gov. 

g.y. Abbr. galley-yam, q.v. 


ga-ga. See gaga. 

gab. The mouth : low’ coll. : from ca. 1720, 
orig. ScottLsh {Gob, q.v., is earlier.)- -llmice, 2, 
talk ; idle chatter : coll. : from ca. 1790. Poole, 
1811, ‘Then hold your gab, and hear what I've to 
tell ’ ; Punch, Sept. 10, 1887, ‘ Gladstone's gab 
about “masses and classes” is all tommy rot.’ 
Ex gob, q.v., or rather ex : 

gab, V. To talk fluently, very w’ell; too much : 
from ca. 1670 : (inC. 19-20, low) coll. Coles, 1676; 
Burns, ‘ gab like Boswell ’ ; Punch, Sept. 10, 1887, 
‘Gala do like a chap as can gab.’ Perhaps abbr. 
gabble and prob. distinct from S.E. gab, to tell lies, 
spc’ak mockingly, though Coles's definition (‘ to 
prate- or lie ’) hardly supports such distinction. 

gab, blow the. To inform, ‘ peach ’ : low coll. : 
late C. 18-mid-19 ; ca. 1810, blow the gaff > more 
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gen. (See gaff.) Grose, Ist ©d. ; Ainsworth in 

Bool'wood. 

gab, flash the, oce. one's. To show off in con¬ 
versation : low (— 1819) ; ob. Moore. 

gab, gift of the. ‘ A facility of spi'cch, nimble- 
tongued eloquenceGrtise, 1st ed. : low coll. : from 
ea. 1780. Shelley in (JfJJIpus Tyrantniff. Earlier 
(? ca. 1()40), gift of the gob, as in 13.E. : the form 
prevalent unt il ea. 1780. 

gab, stop your. Be quiet ! A C. 10-20 low coll, 
variant of Scottish steeh (shut up) your gob. 

gab-string. (Variant gob-stnng.) A bridle: 
C. 18-early 19 low. Grose, 1st ed. 

gabber. A prater, ceaseless talker : eoll.: from 
oa. 1700. (O.E.i).) 

gabbey. See gaby. 

gabble. A gossiper : coll. : C. 19.—2. A voluble 
talker: coll.: C. 19-20.- -9. Rapid, continuous 
talk; from ca. 1(100; C. 17-18 S.E. : pejorative 
eoll. 

gabble, to. Talk rapidly, volubly, inconse¬ 
quent ly : late C. 1(1-20 : S.E. till ca. i820, then a 
(lecidt'dly pejorative coll. The same applies to 
gabbling, vhl.n. 

gabble-gabble. A contemptuous variation on 
gabble, n. and v., qq.v. 

gabble-grinder. A gossiping or voluble talker: 
coll. : G. 19-20; ob. 

gabbling. So(> gabble, v. gabey. See gaby, 
gable, gable-end. The head : ong. builders’ s.: 
from ca. 1870. Ob. Strangely, the (.)ld High 
German radical proposed by \\'. means a head. 

gabster. An empty or an eloquent talker : coll.: 
C. 19-20 ; ob. Cf. gab, n. and v. 

gaby, or gabey; oce. gabb(e)y, A fool, dolt; 
boor: coll.(— 1791). Grose, Hrd ed.; H. Kingsley, 

‘ Don't stand laughing there like a great gaby.’ 

? ex gape (of. gape-.seed) influenced by baby ; it occurs 
in Lancashire dial, in 1740 (E.D.D.). Ga/u/isnotto 
be connected with the Scottish adj. gabby, garrulous. 

gad. An idle or trapesing slattern : low coll. 
(— 1859). H., 1st ed. Abbr. gadabout. —2. A 

shirt: tramps’ c. (■— 1929). Manchon. Ex Rom¬ 
any, 

gad ! Coll. abbr. of coll, by gad (C, 17-20): C. 
19-20 ; ob. Cf. egad, bcdad ; gads me, gads my life. 
Ex God. 

gad, (up)on the. Impulsively ; suddenly : coll. : 
C. 17-18. Shakespeare. Here, gad a 8])ike : cf. 
on the spur of the moment.- -2. Hence, on the move ; 
constantly making visits, gossip : coll.: from ca. 
1815. Jane Austen.—9. ()n the spree : low; from 
ca. 1830.—4. Hence, from ca. 1850, (of women) on 
the town. 

gad the hoof. To go without shoes ; hence to 
walk, roam about : low : from ca, 1845. Cf. pad 
the hoof, hoof it, qq.v. 

gad up and down. To go a-gossiping: late 
C. 17-18 coll. B.E. 

gad yang. * A Chinese coasting junk ’ : nau¬ 
tical : late C. 19-20. Bowen. Rrob. f/ad because 
they gad about, and yang ex the Yangtse-kiang 
or as a typical Chinese name. 

gadabout. A gossip moving from neighbour to 
neighbour ; a housewife too frequently talking to or 
visiting others ; a woman constantly out shopping, 
visiting, and otherwise enjoying herself: cf. the 
C. 18 proverb, ‘ gadding gossips shall dine on the 
pot-lid’. Coll.: from ca. 1837. Also adj.: coll., 
1817 (O.E.D.). In C. 20, both n. and adj. are S.E. 
gadget ; ooc. gadjet. A small mechanical con¬ 


trivance, a tool, a part of a mechanism : nautical 
coll. : from ca. 1855, though not. in print before 188(> 
(O.E.D, Sup.). Prob. ex Fr. gdehette, a piece of 
mechanism (W.) ; cf. however, S.E. gaslcet. —2. 
Hence, an adjunct; a knick-knack : coll.: from ca. 
1914. The O.ElD. (Sup.) records it for 1915.— 
Hence, loosely, any small object : from ca. 1918. 
-—4, the gaxlget, ‘ the trick the right thing to do : 
military : 1917. Manchon. Prob. cx sense 1. 

gadsbud ! I.e. God's bud ! (the infant Saviour); 
coll.; late C. 17-18. Congreve. (VV'^are.) 

gadso. The penis : late C. 17-mid-19 : low eoll. 
Variant catso. Ex It. eazzo. — 2. As an interjection : 
late 0. 17-ini(l-19. Dickens, ‘ “ (hidso ! ” said 
the undertaker’. An interesting example of the 
(politely ob.) phallicism of many oaths and other 
expb'tives : cf. and see b*lls, b****r, canting, f*ck, 
pr*ck, Uv*t. 

gadzooks. A mild expbqivc : either ex gadso 
or a corruption oi God's hooks (? hocks, houghs, W.) : 
coll.: late (J. 17 20; but since ca, 1870, only as 
deliberate jocularity or in ‘ period pieces ’. There 
are many other gad{s) variations, but these need not 
Ih' listed. 

Gaelically utter. Tlie Scottish accent ‘when 
trying to produce English ’ : Society coll. : ca. 
1882 -1910. W'are. Suggested by too }oo, q.v. 

*gaff. A fair: c, of ca. 1750-1845, The Dis¬ 
coveries of John Poulter, 1753. (Tlum grafters' s. : 
Philip Aliinghara, Chcapjack, 1934.) Also c,, at least 
orig., are the senses —2. A ring worn by the card- 
Bhar])ing dealer of the pack ; early G. 19 : ex gaff, 
a hook.—And 3, a hoax, impo.sturc ; .Guff and non¬ 
sense (— 1877); cf. Fr. gajfe, a social blunder.— 
4. An outcry; cry, ‘bellow’: low: ca. 1820-50, 
C. M. Wcstmacott. (G.E.D.) —5. Any public 
place of entertainment: ca. 1810 50; l(ov(orc.). - 
Hcnc(‘, (), a low and cheap music-hall or theatre : 
low eoll.: from ca. 1850. .Miiyhc'V. Also and 
often penny-gaff, 185t). Prol). ultimately ex sen.se 1. 
—7. Hmiee, talk, conversation : lower classes' 
(— 1923). Manchon.—8. ileiice. tlie mouth : low 
(— PJ23). Ibid. C4'. gab, 1.—-9. In the (i.W., it 
was occ. applied to ‘ any showy minor event [e.g. a 
trench rahl] or affair’ : military. F. A Gibbons. 
Prob. e.x sense 0. Gf. the eorresjionding sense of 
shoir.- -1(). A house that is bi'ing ‘ drummed ’ (see 
drum, V., 2) : c. : (’. 20. David Hume. ('f. 11. 

'fhe ]»lace or scene of tin* cnnH' concerned ; c. ; 
G. 20. James Giirtis, The (iilt Kid. H(3(). -12. 

( Frob. ex senses 1-10,) An affair ; a crimina] ('iitcr- 
])risc : e. : from ca. 1920. Ibid. 

*gaff, v.i. To loss for liquor: c. -, ea, 1820, 
lows.; ea. 1810 8(*. \'aux. ('{.gaffing. —Also, 2, 
to gamble; .same |K‘riod.---3. To play in a ‘gaff’ 
(.see n., 0) ; from ca. 18(i0 ; ob. 

gaff, blow the. J’o inform ; divulge a secret ; 
low (perhaps ong. c.) : from ea. 1810. (Earlier 
blow the gab, see gab. See also blow.) Vaux ; 
Marryar. 

gaff-topsail hat. A silk ‘ tojipiT ' : nautical ; 
late (.1. 19-20. Bowi n. 

gaffer. A husband : G. 18 coll, or dial. -2. An 
old man, esp. if a rustic (cf, gammer, q.v.). esp. as a 
term of address: coll, and dial.: late G. l(>-20. 
Gay, Tennyson. Both these sen-ses and the next 
six are ex graufer - grandfather.—3. Simply ns 
0;rm of address ‘ my good hdlow ’ ; coll. : late 
C. 16-20 ; slightly ob.—4. A master or employer : 
from ca. 1650; in C. 20, dial. Dyche, 1748, ‘A 
familiar word mo.stly used in the country for 
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master’.—6. Hence, a foreman: navvies’: from 
ca. 1840.—6. ‘Mine host’ at an inn: low or 
c. (— 1887). Baumann.—7. Among athletes, a 
trainer (— 1888); ob.—8. The steward of a race¬ 
course : the turf: late C. 19-20.—9. A player at 
toss-penny : ca. 1828-80. ‘ Jon Bee.’ Ex gaff, 

V., 1 or 2. (O.E.D.)—10. ‘A market-master or 

fair-ground superintendent ’ : grafters : from ca. 
1880. Philip Allingham, Cheapjach, 19J4. Cf. 
gaff, n., 1. 

gaffer, v. To have sexual intercourse : C. 19. 
7 ex the v. implied in cJuiuvering (sexual inter¬ 
course), q.v. : app. a corruption thereof. 

gaffing. A way of tossing three coins in a hat to 
say who is to pay for drinks ; only he who calls 
correctly for all three is exempt from payment: 
low (? orig. c.) : ca. 1828-80. Pierce Egan.—2. 
Hence, toss-penny ; tossing of counters : low coll. 
(- 1859). H., Isted. 

gag. Something placed in the mouth to silence 
or prevent the subject’s cries : mid-C. 10-20. 
Perhaps always S.E., but ca. 1000-1800 it may have 
been c., then low’; witness B.E. (at to gag) and 
Grose.—2. Boiled fat beef; more preci8<‘ly, the 
fatty part of boiled beef: Christ’s Hospital 
(— 1813) ; but see also section on Eton slang, 
§ 3. Lamb. ? l']tvmology. Cf. gag-eater. —3. 
A joke ; invention; hoax; imposition; humbug; 
false rumour : from ea. 1805 : low’s. >, ca. 1880, 
coil.: ob. Bee ; The Daily News, May 16, 1885. 
Ex sense 1.—1. \Vhenee, interpolated words, esp. 
jokes or c.p. comments: theatrical (— 1847). 
Pall Mall Gazette, Marc h 5, 189U, ‘ Mr. Augustus 
Hams pointed out that . . . actors and singers 
were eontinually introducing gag into their busi¬ 
ness.' In tills quotation and often elsewhere', gag 
is collective, i.e. gagging, 3. Cf. wheeze.. Ex pre¬ 
ceding 8cns(‘, it-self |H‘rhnps ex sense 1.—5. A 
criticism in Latin ; an analysis of some historical 
work ; Wincii'-ster College ; from ca. 1850. Mans¬ 
field. Ex gathering, an alternative name for this 
exercise.—A lie : e. ; ea. 1800-1920. H., 3rd 
ed. ? ex theatrical gag. —7. An excuse ; a ‘ dodge 
C. 20, mainly military. Often heard in the Army in 
1914-18. Ex the ‘ lie ' and the theatrical sense. 

gag, V. ‘To put Iron-pinns into the Mouths of 
the Itobbed, to hinder them Crying out ’, ILE. ; in 
late C. 17-carly 18, app. c. ; in C. 19-20, S.E. Ex 
the victim's gurgle (W.).—2. Hence, to hoax. v.t. 
and i. : low’s. or coll. (? ong. c.) : from ca. 1777 ; 
t by 1880. I’arker, Ik'C. —3. Take a rise out of 
(— 1864): low coll.; ob. H.,3rded.—4. To puff: 
low’ (— 1876). Hind ley in his Cheap Jack. —5. 
Make up w'ords ; speak ‘ gags ’ (see n,, 4), v.i. : 
lh('atrical, perhaps orig. low Cockney (see London 
Labour, 111, 149) : ? tirst in 1852 in Dickens’s 

Bleak House, ‘ The same vocalist gags in the regular 
business like a man ins])ircd.'—6. As v.t., to fill up 
cr enliven with a gag : 1861. (O.E.I).)—7, To lay 

information (v.t. with on): c. (— 1891) O.E.D.— 
S. V.t., to beg : tramps’ c. : C. 20. W. A. Gape, 
Half a Million Tramps, 1936. Cf. gag, n., 7. 

*gag, on the high, adj. and adv. Telling secrets ; 
*on the w’hisper ’ : c. : ca. 1820-80. Kent, Dun- 
combe. Cf. to gag, last sense. 

*g&g, on the low. In extreme destitution ; in 
lowest beggary ; with appalling bad luck ; in utter 
despair : c. : ca. 1820-80. Cf. preceding entry. 

gag, strike the. To desist from j oking or chatting: 
low (7 c.): ca. 1830-70. Ainsworth in Jack Shep¬ 
pard. See gag, n., 3. 


gag-eater. A Christ’s Hospital term of re¬ 
proach : from ca. 1800; ex gag, n., 2, perhaps by 
way of gag, v., 1. (See also ‘ Eton slang ’, § 3.) 
gag-master. See gagger, 3. 
gag-piece. (Theatrical) a play in which ‘ gags ’ 
are, or can effectively be, freely used (— 1864). 
H., 3rd ed. 

gaga : incorrectly ga-ga. Evincing senile decay ; 
stupidly dull, fatuous ; ‘ soft ’, ‘ dotty ’ : 1921, 

Maurice Baring (O.E.D. Sup.). Adopted ex Fr. s., 
which may, seeing that it was orig. artists’, derive 
ex Gauguin ; more prob., however, echoic of idiotic 
laughUir. Esp. go gaga. —2. In The Silver Spoon, 
Galsworthy uses it (1926) for ‘ strait-laced ’. 

♦gage. A quart pot: c. : mid-C. 15-19. 
Promptoriurn Parviilonim (O.E.D.), Harman, B.E., 
Haggart. In C. 18, occ. a pint (pot) : Grose. In 
C. 19 c., occ. a drink. Ex the measure.—2. A pipe 
(forsmoking): mid-C. 17-early 19 c. Coles; B.E., 
Grose, Ainsw’orth.—3. A chamber-pot: C. 18 coll. 
Variant spelling, gauge. —4. A small quantity of 
anj’thing ; low coll. (— 1864). H., 3rd ed. Ex 

senses 1, 2. —5. A gre(‘ngage plum : lower classes’ 
coll. (— 1923). Manchon. 

♦gager. -An early form of gorger. C. Hitchin, 
The Hegulator, 1718. 

♦gagger. In late C. 18-mid-19 c., one of those 
* cheats who by sham pretences, and wonderful 
stories of their sufferings, impose on the credulity 
of w’ell-meaning {>eople ’, Grose, 2nd ed. Ex gag, 

V. , 2. Cf. rum ejagger. Called high and low gaggers : 
also cf. gag, on the high or low. —2. Hence, a tramp, 
esp. one that begs : tramps’ c. : mid-C. 19-20.— 
3. An actor or music-hall ‘ artist ’ ; from late 
1840’s, esp. one that often employs ‘ gags ’ {gag, n., 
4); theatrical (— 1823). Kgan’s Grose; The 
Fortnightly Review, April, 1887, ‘ Robson . . . was 
an inveterate gagger.’ Variants : gaggist (rarely), 
gag-master (occ.), and gagster (fairly often).—4. The 
under-hp ; Perthshire c. : (’.19-20; ob. (E.D.D.) 
Also gegejer. Prob. ex ] S.E. gag, v.i., to pro¬ 
ject. 

♦gagger, V. To tell the pitiful tale : tramps’ c. 
(—• 1932). F. Jennings, Tramping with Tramps. 
Ex gagger, 2. 

gaggery. A hoaxing kind of wit : ca. 1819-50 : 
coU. Cf. gag, v., L O.E.D.—2. The practice of 
emy)loying ‘ gags ’ (n., 4) : theatrical : from ca. 
1860. Cf. : 

♦gagging. The persuading a stranger that he is 
an old acquaintance and then ‘ borrowing ’ money 
from him: ca. 1825-80: c.—2. Loitering about 
for fares : cabmen's: ca. 1850-1910. Mayhew.— 
3. The frequent employment of ‘gags’ (n., 4): 
theatrical (— 1883). Also as ppl, adj.-^. (Cf. 
senses 1, 2.) Begging (n.): tramps’ c. : C. 20. 

W. A. Gape : see gag, v., 8. 

♦gagging lark. Unconcealed begging in the 
streets : c. : C. 20. James Curtis. The Gilt Kid, 
1936. A tip silences the beggar’s cries, 
gaggist. See gagger, 3. 

*gaggler’s coach. A hurdle : C. of ca. 1820-60. 
Duncombe. l^x ggggler, a, goose. Or is this Kent’s 
mistake, copied by Duncombe, for gaoler s coach 
(q.v.), also = a hurdle ? 
gagster. See gagger, 3. 

Gaiety girl. (Gen. pi.) One of the ‘dashing 
singing and dancing comedians in variety pieces— 
from their first gaining attention at the Gaiety 
Theatre ’ : theatrical coll.: from ca. 1890; ob 
Ware. Cf.; 
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Gaiety step. ‘ A quick, high dancing pas, made 
popular at the Gaiety Theatre ’ : theatrical coll.: 
ea. 1888-02. Ware. 

gail. A horse : either low or c.: early C. 19. 
? connected with Romany grei, 

[gain-pain, the sword of a hired soldier, is, in 
English, a ghost word. S.O.D.] 
gainst, Against. Except in poetry, a lat(‘ C. 16-20 
coll. 

gajo. An outsider; Rarlyaree (— 19311). E. 
Seago. Ex Romany (janjo, a sti’anger. 

gal. A gil l: an upper-class coll. : from ca. 1840. 
Rerhapsex New lOngland jironunciation (— 1796).—- 
2. A st’rvant-girl : lower-class coll. : from ca. 1860. 
—-3. A sweetheart : low coll. : from ca. 1860. Cf. 
chap, fillow. —1. A harlot: low coll. (— 1851); ob. 
Maylu'w, ‘ Upon the most trivial offence . . . the 
gals an‘ sure to be beaten . . . by their “ chaps”.’ 

gal-sneaker. ‘A man devoted to seduction’; 
London lower classes’ ; ca. 1870—ItMo. Ware. 

galabieh, tighten one's. To tighten one's belt: 
Egyptian-serviee mililary coll.: from ea. 1920. 
Tin* n. is direct ex Arabic.—2. Hence, from ca. 1925, 
to make the best of a bad job. 
galaney. See galeny. 

galanty (oee. gallanty nr gal(l)antee) show. A 

shadow pantomime ; oec. a magic-lantern show, 
but of silhouettes only ; from ea. 1820. Ob. by 1900, 
t by 1930. This term,8.E. at origin and in (’.20, 
seems to have been coll.ca. 1850-90. ? ex li.galanti. 
galany. See galeny.--galavant. .Sei' gallivant, 
"“galbe. ‘ Prohb' of a violent character, and even 
applied to any eccentricity of .shape above flu* 
knees ’ : c. (— 1909). Wart* derives from Fr. Galhc, 
the Enqieror (lalba of ' jironoures'd yirotile and 
terrific- nose ' : but is it not a .smise-perversion of 
(Standard Fr. (from It. garho), bodily contour ? 

gale of wind dose. Vh‘r\ little whiskey m much 
water: nautical: late (J. 19 20. Rowen. Op]>. 
ficcoml mate's nip. 

galen, Galen. An apothecary : coll. : ca. 1870 
1910. By w^ay of (ialen, jocularly a physician. E\ 
tl-e great j)hysician of tie* 2ud century a.d. 

galeny, galeeny, galau(e)y. v\ guiuca-fowl: coll, 
or dial.: late IS 20 Ih\ L. gallnia. Temple 
But. March. 1887.— 2. In late G. 18 early 19, a 
fowl of any kind : e. 

galiniaufr(e)y, gallimau£r(e)y. As a medley, a 
jumble, and as ‘a hodgepodge made up ol the 
remnants and scraps of the larder ' (Grose), it is kS.E. 
But as a mistress, it is a late C. 16-17 coll. (Shake- 
sfieare in Merry BhiVcS'.—2. In ‘love -making s., 
the fomah; pudend : C. 19. Ex Fr. 
galivant. Sei* gallivant. 

gall. Effrontery ; imyrndence : late C. 19-20 
low' ; more gmi.in U.(S., where app. it arose, than in 
England ; ef., however, gall is not yet broken, q.v. 

gall, on the. On the raw, i.e. on a tender spot 
(lit. or fig.) : coll., ? > (S.E, ; 0. 14-17. Chaucer, 
Skelton, Sai»d(T8on. 

♦gall is not yet broken, his. A mid-C. 18-earIy 19 
c., esjj. prison, saying of a man that appears 
dejected. Grose*, 1st ed. Ironical on t {/«^^(«)» 
courage. 

[gallant, n., v., and adj., and gallantry, in all 

senses give'n by F. 11., are^ hi.E.] 

G allan t Fiftieth, the. The 50tli Foot Regiment, 
British Army : military, coll, rather than s.: from 
1808, ex its gallant share in Vdmiera ; ob. Cf. 
Gallants, the. 

gallantee (or gallanty) show. See galanty show. 


Gallants, the. ‘ The 9th (Service) Battalion of the 
Royal West Surrey. A Great War nickname,’ 
F. Gibbons, 
gallavant. See^ gallivant. 

'*‘gallersg00d. Worthy of the gallows: 0. : 

C. 18-early 19. Ware. I.e. gallows - good. 

gallery. A commoner bedroom : Winchester 
College: C. 19. Ex a tradition of galleri(*s in 
CommomTs. (’f. gallery-nymph .—2. A showing of 
oneself in a ridiculous light : >Slir(‘Wsburv School: 
late C. 19-20. Di'smond C’oke, The liending of a 
Twig, 1906. (T. play to the gallery. - A jilaying 

to the gallery : I’liblic (Schools’ : C, 20. T). (’oke, 

T'he School across the Hoad, 1919. 

gallery, play the. To be, make an audience ; to 
applaud: coll. (- 1870); ob. Ex the theatre. 
The Echo, duly 23, 1870, ‘ Wc were constantly 
called in to play the gallery to his witty remarks.’ 
Cf.: ‘ ^ ■ 

gallery, play to the. (^rig. theatrical, then sport¬ 
ing, then gen. : to act so ns (o capnirc popular 
aj)plaiis(‘; from <*a. 1870: coll. Weuvo gnllery-hit, 
-]>lay, -shot, -strohe, etc,, one designed to ))lcasi‘ the 
uiK'ritical and those who like showy disjilay. 

gallery-nymph. A houscinaid : \\ mchester Col¬ 
lege : C. 19. E\ gallery, 1, (j.v. 

galley. A synonym (f by 1925) of Bootharn 
(School senses of soa}), ii. and v, (Anon,, Ihct. oj 
Boothani Slang, l!t25.) 

[galley, build a, on wliicli Groso expatiates, is 
inc liizibb'.] 

galley down-haul. An imaginary fitting, for the 
further confusion of a youngsti'r for the first tinu* 
at sea : mint icul col!. : mid-C. 19 20. Bowen, Cf. 
key of the starboard iratrh, (j.v. 

galley down your back ! put a. (Such-and-such a 
siip(‘rior w ish<*s to see you ! : jirintcrs’ ; from ca. 
1870; ob. The galley—-an oblong tray -Nuudd 
serve as a scri'cn. 

( galley-foist and g.-halfpenny, listed by F. & IJ., 
arc S.E. : s(‘e the O.E.l).] 

galley-growler or stoker. An idler : nmlmgcrcr : 
naval: from ca. 1850. (Smvtli. I’iic galley is, 
of course, the cook-liousi* : ef. galley yarn. f(,v. 
galley-news ; g.-packet (Sm \ i ii). Si-e galley-yam. 
galley-slang. ‘ A laiidsmun's atti'iupt at nautical 
jargon ’ : nautical coll. : late C. 19*20. Bowen. 

galley-slave. A compositor: printers': late 
C. 17-19. Mo\on. fix the oblong tray whereon 
tin* type is made up lor page or eoluuiii. 
galley-stoker. S(*e gally-growler. 
galley-wireless. News of destinaliou, etc.: 
nautical: from ca. 1925. Bowaii remarks that it 
'■reaches the men from the olliccr.s by way (d' the 
stewards ’. Contrast and ef. : 

galley-yam. A lying or hoaxing story ; a 
swindle : nautical (— 1874). If., 5th ed. ; Henley 
& Stevenson in Admiral Ouitien. Oec, abbr. to 
g.y. In this sense, ob. by 1910, f by 1930.—2. A 
rumour, esp. if baseless : late (k 19-20 nautical. A» 
a lie, an empty rumour, galley-packet is a frequent 
synonym, dating from (— ) 18()7 • prob. the earliest 
form. (Jalley-news is of ca. 1880-1900. Cf. cook- 
hovse yam, furphy, shave, sh^t-house riiniovr or yarn, 
transport tale. 

galleynipper. See gallinipper. 

Gallicanism and Gallicism are, in C. 19 20, occ. 
confused. (O.E.l).) 

gallied. ‘ Hurried, vexed, over-fatigued, porhapa 
like a galley-slave ’, Grose ; C. 18-early 19 colL 
More prob. ex dial, gaily, to frighten. 
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galligaskms, S.E. in C. 16-17, ia in C. 16-20 (ob.) 
a jof-ular coll, for any looae breeches. Grose, 
.‘Ird (!(1. For the etymology of the S.E. word, see 
08J). W. 

gallimaufr(e)y. S(‘e galimaufrey. 
gal(l)inipper, occ. gall(e)ynipper. A large mos¬ 
quito: West Indians’ (— 1H47). Ex U.S. usages 
(1801). Ferhaps om* that has a ‘gallows’ nip or 
bite : see gallOWS, adj. 

gallipot. An apothecary: late C. 18-20 (ob.) 
coll. Lit., a pot conveyc^d in a galley (vessel). 
Grose, 1st ed. ; Michael Scott ; ThackiTay in his 
Hook of S}iobs. (!f. bolus. 

gallipot baronet. An ennobled physician : 
Society coll. : ca. 1850-1010. Ware. See gallipot. 

gallivant, etc. ‘ A nest of whon's B<‘e : London 
low : ea. 1820 10. ‘Jon Bee 1822. ? a jxTver- 

sion iA (joleny, 2, q.v. 

gal(l)ivant, oee. gal(l)avant. To gad about with 
or after, ' do tin* agre(‘ai)le ’ to, onf‘ ot the otluT sex ; 
coll.: 1K2J, Bee; l)iek(‘n.s. iVrhap.s ex the n. 
(q.v.) ; ])crhii}).s a ]MTversion of (jalhint (W.).—2. 
Hence, to gad about, ‘ trajtes ’ ; occ. fuss or bustle 
about : coll. : from ca. 1825. AIiss Braddon, ‘ His 
ordy (biughtcr gallivanting at a Iheaytre ’. A 
humorous \arialinn of (to) yalhint, as in Gall 's ‘ 'Plie 
witches . . . gallanting ovit held and tiood ’ (W.). 
The vlil.n. IS common. 

gallon distemper. Delirium tn rnens ; \hv le.ss 
serious aftei-effects of drinking: (’. 10 20 (ob.) 
coll, or s. (O’. b(irr‘l-f«'ver ; hot-cop/)rrs. 

galloot. Se(' galoot. 

galloper. A idood horse ; a hunter : ea. 1810 - 
(10 : low or c. J^rx. Jial.- 2. An aide-de-camp : an 
ord(‘rly (,nicer : mdilary: from ea. 1870 ; in('.20,j. 

Galloper Smith. Lord Hirkenhi ad (Me Mr. Smith 
(d the <la\)- ca. 1015 15. (’olhn.scm. K.\ his 
quality as an I'lster haider. 

galloping Lockhart. Gen. j))., ‘the mobih^ Field 
Kitchmis ' ( F. (iibl o:is) ; military: 1014; ob. 
gallore. See galore. 

gallow-grass. Hemp: mid-('. 1(1 17 ; s. • coll. 
I.e. ■ halLt'is in the rough ’. I\ A' 11. (’f. neck-wad. 

gallows. (As om who deserves hanging: 
S.E.)— 2. Gen. in pi., a jiair of braces: low coll.: 
1750 ; then U.S. (180(1) ; re-anglicised ea. 1850 ; in 
(’. 10 20, mostly dial. .Mayhew ; E.D.I). 

gallows, adj. Ikiormous ; ‘ tine ’ ; an intensivi', 
ef. bloody: lati* ('. 18 20, ob, e.xcept. in dial. 
Barker, 1780, ‘They pattered Hash with gallows 
fun.’ WheiK c : 

gallows, adv. \’ery ; <‘xtr<‘mely : from ca. ’ 
1820; ob. exi;e|)t in dial. Byron, ‘Then your 
Blowing will wax gallows haughty ! ’ Ahso gallus. 

gallows, a child’s best guide to the. See history of 
the four kings. 

gallows-apples of, make. To hang : low (? c.) : 

ca. 182r>-80. Lytfcon. ((J.E.D.) 

gallows-bird. A corpse on, or from, the gallow's : 
low coll. (— 1801); ob. Ex the S.E. seii.se, oiio 
that, deserves to be hanged. 

I gallows-faced or -looking, like g.-clapper, 
-climber, -minded, -ripe, etc., is S.E. ; the same 

applii's to Gh'orge Jtlliot’s gallowsness.l^ 

gallus. A fri'quent pronunciation and occ. 
spelling of gallovKH, adv. Cf. alius. 
gally-pot. 8c(‘ gallipot baronet, 
gally-swab. A cook’s steward : (Jonway cadets’ : 
from ea. 1880. John Masidield, The Conway., 1933. 

■"gallyslopes. Breeches: early C. 19 c. ? pun¬ 
ning galligaskins. 


galoot, occ. galloot, rarely ge(e)loot. A man, 

chap, fellow ; gen. a pejorative, implying stupidity 
or boorishness or moral toughness : orig. (1866), 
U.S., anglicised ea. 1880. Diiveloped from the, 2, 
nautical s. sense (— 1855 ; f by 1900), a young or 
inexpcricneial marine. Marryat in Jacob Faithful^ 

‘ Four greater galloots were never picked up.’ 
Ex :—5. A soldier : low or c. (— 1812) ; f by 1890. 
Vaux. ? ex Dutch gelubt, a eunuch. (S.(J.D. ; W.) 

galoot, on the gay. On the sjireii ; low', mostly 
Cockney (—- 1892). ‘ Ballads ’ Milliken. 

galoptious, galuptious ; goloptious ; or any with 
-shus. J)elicious; delightful; splendid; a gen. 
8uperlativ<* : low: from ca. 1855; ob. Judy, 
Sept. 21, 1887, ‘The galoyishus sum of 20,000,000 
dollars’. A fanciful adj. of the catawampus^ 
sr.runtplious type, perhaps via Norwich dial. (If., 
1864). See goloptious. 

galore ; occ. f gallore, gol(l)ore. In abundance : 
from ca. 1()70 : coll, till ca. 1890, then S.E.—though 
far from liti'rary. In Ch 19, also in galore. Brob. 
e.x Irish go Icor, in suflii'iency. Ned Ward, Grose, 

B(‘ade. 

galumph (incorrectly gallumph), like other 
humorous (esp. Lewis CVirroH's) blends, looks coll, 
but certainly isn't. Such bhuids, if adopted by the 
jmbhe, are, after the first few years, almost inevi¬ 
tably S.E. F. & 11. recorils galumph as an Amiuican- 
ism : not a very sliocking mistake, for the Ameri¬ 
cans adofited it warmly and used it fre(|uently. 
(For blends,see Slang at tli(‘ ehapteron ‘ (Jddities '.) 

*gam. I’luck ; ycnnmiess ; e. (— 188S).--“2. 
With variant gatnb, a leg, esj). if bow' or otherw'ise 
ill-shajKm ; nearly always in pi. : from ea. 1780 ; c. 
<_L Barker, 1781 ; Grose, 2nd eil. In low U.S. s., 
only of a girl's legs. It is also, as ganib, the heraldic 
tcTin for a leg. Ex Northern Fr. gamhe or else ex 
It. gamba, via Lingua Franea.--5. A hammock: 
training-ship Hrdannia: late C. 19. Bowen. 
JVrhaps ex sense 2.—L Abbr. gamaroosh : C. 20 ; 
mostly military. 

*gam, flutter a. To dance : 19 e.—But hft a 

gam to break wind : c. : mul-C'. 19-20. HenliA. 

Gam-better. To humlmg, deemve: political; 
ca. 1879-82. Ex Gambetta (1852-82), that Fr. 
.statesman of Italo-Hebraic oi-igin whose popularity 
beuan to wane in 1879. Ware. 

*gam-case. A stocking : c. : late (’. lS-mid-19. 
G. Barki'r, 1781. Ex ga}n, 2. 

"■gam it. To walk ; esp. to ‘ leg it ’, run away : 
C. 19 c. 

gamaliel. A pedant ; a cultured coll. : C. 19-20 : 
t l)v 1921. Fx that Ji'wish doctor in the Mrhv w'ho 
‘ cared for none of tliiese things -things about 
whii'h the multitude excited itself. 

gamaroosh, -ruche, n. and, hence, v. (Of 
W'omen.) (To practi.se) }x>nilingi'<m ; late C. 19-20 
low'. Ex Fr. (? ex Arabic). 

gambardier, or gambolier (or -eer). A member of 
the Royal Garrison Artillery ; military, resp. coll, 
and 8. : 1915. B. & B. ; Mark Severn, The 

Gambardier, 1950. 

♦gamb(e). See gam, 2. 

gamble. Anything, esp. course or procedure, 
involving risk : coll. : from ca. 1820.—2. An act of 
gambling: eoll.: from late 1870 s. O.E.D.—5. 
Whence on the gamble, engaged on a course or spell 
of gambling : coll. ; from ca. 1880. 

gamble on that I, you can or may. Certainly ! 
Assuredly ! Coll.: from ca. 1870 in England; ex 
U.S. (1866, Artemus Ward). 
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gambler. A mid-C. 18-^arly 19 class of sharper : 
low or c. Whence mod. S.E. 

gamblous. Of, like to, gambling : Society coll.: 
coined by Joseph Chamberlain on April 29, 1885, in 
a speech made at a dinner given by the Eighty Club ; 
ob. Ware. Ex gambling -j- hazardous. 

gambol. A railway ticket: railwaymen’s: ca. 
I8S0-19I4. 

gamboleer or -ier. Sec gambardier. 

*game. (Collective for) harlots, esp. at. a brothel : 
c. : late C. 17-e'arly 19.—2. A simpleton, a dupe, a 
‘ pigeon ’ ; gen., however, a collective n. : c. ; late 
C. 17-early 19. B.E., Grose.— :i. The proceeds of a 

robbery ; e. of ca. 1(9)0-90.—4. A ‘ lark ’ or source 
of amiisement; coll. : Dickens, 18118 (S.O.D.).—■ 
6. Preceded by the, game ref(Ts to some occupation 
and, except among thiev'cs (where it is c.), is to bo 
demarcated as coll. : among thieves it m('ans 
thieving (1812, \’aux) ; among sailors, slave¬ 
trading (— 18()0); among C. 17-early 18 lovers of 
sjxirt., cock-fighting ; in amorous venery, coition 
(C. 17-20) ; among harlots, prostitution {C. 17-20).— 
6. As plan, trick or dodge (esj). in pi.), the txTin— 
despite F. & H.—^is gen. considered to be S.E. : 
ncvcrth(‘less, 1 consider that ndiat 'ts your (his, etc.) 
game or little game, mid-(h 19-20 (‘ Ducangc 
Anglicus 1857), is definitely coll. 

*game, V. To jeer at; pretend to ex])ose ; make 
a game of: c. : late C. 17-18. B.E. (X.b. make 
(t a) game of is S.E.) 

game, adj. (Plucky: S.E.—Beady, willing: 
S.E.—Lame: S.E., says O.P].l). ; coll., says W.: 
from ca. 1785.) In c., (of men) knowing, wide¬ 
awake ; (of women) prone to venery, engaged in 
harlotry : C. 18-20. Of. gamc-pulU t, (pv. 

[game, cock of the, a champion, like game, die, to 
die resolute, game, play the, to h( havt' like; a man 
and a gentleman, and (the, his, etc ) game is up, all 
is lost, are all metaphors from sport : and all, 
despite F. & H., are S.E., though die game may orig. 
have been coll.] 

game !, it’s a. It's absurd, or simseless ! ; mili¬ 
tary coll. c.p. of 1010-18. ■ Applied to the war and 

to the inililary machine ’, B. A P. 

♦game, on the. Thieving; e. (— 1859): slightly 
ob. Brandon. Cf. game-cove, q.v.—2. Engaged in 
prostitution: harlots' c. : mid-C. 19-20. See 
game, n., 5. 

game, stashed up the. Se e stash up. 
game, the uational indoor. Sexual intercourse : 
late C. 19-20 : (;olJ. 

Game Chicken, the. A coll, nickname for a 
famous boxer of ca. 1820; i.e. Hen Pearce, chaiii- 
pion of England. See esp. Bernard Darwin, John 
Uully and His Times, 1955. 

♦game cove. An associate of thieves : C. 19 o. 
Ex game, n., 5. 

game ever played, the first. Sexual congress: 
C. 19-20, coll, rather than euphemistic. 

♦game pubhean. A publican dealing in stok ii 
goods or winking at his customers’ offences : 
C. 19 : c. >, ca. 1850, low. 

game pullet. ‘ A young whore, or forward girl in 
the way of becoming one ’, Grose, 1st cd. : late 
C. 18-19 low (? orig. c.). Cf. game woman. 

game ship. A ship whose captain and officers are 
susceptible to bribes for overlooking thefts from the 
cargo : nautical: ca. 1830-90. 

♦game woman. A harlot: C. 18-19 : c. >, ca. 
1830, low. Cf. Etherege’s ‘ the game mistress of the 
town ’. See game, n., 5. 


[gameness,gam(e)y (plucky ; malodorous), gami¬ 
ness (malodorousness), and gaming-house, all listed 
by F. k H. as coll., have always been S.E.] 
gamester. A harlot; (h 17 coll,—2. In the sense of 
wencher, C. 17, the term lies on the borderline of coll, 
and S.E. 

gammer, as rustic title, C. 16-20 (ob.), is coll. > 
S.E.; as term of address, = ‘ my good woman ’, it 
is coll. Ex grandmother. Cf. gaffer. 

gammocks. Pranks; wild j)hiy : s. (— 1825) 
and (in late C. 19-20, nothing but) dial. ‘ Jon Bee.’ 
Ex game. 

gammon. Nonsense, humbug; a ridiculous 
story ; deceitful talk ; deceit : low, prob. orig. c. 
(— 1805) ; in C. 20, low coll. Ex the late (A 18-19 
c. sense, talk, chatter, gen. gammon and patter, q.v. 
(In C. 18 early 19, often spelt gamon.) Parker ; 
Hood, ‘ Behold yon servitor of God and Mammon 
. . . Blends GoH|>el texts with trading gammon.' 
Perhaps ex C. 17 sense, a la'ggar or seller of gam¬ 
mons of bacon. (Cf. Fr. boniment(s).) —3. Wholly 
c. : one who engaiics the attrition of a man to be 
roblK'd by a confederate : (k 19. (h'. cover. 

gammon, V.i. To talk, esp. plausibly (— 1789),— 

2. (V.i. and t.) To priUmid : from ca. 1810.-3. 

Humbug or hoax ; tell flcceitiul or extravagant 
.stones to; ileeeive iiuuTily or with li(s or libs; 
flatter shamele.s.sly : from ca. 1810. Likf'vv i.se in 
Vaux. All senses orig. low ; from ea. 1850, low 
coll. Hume Nisbet, 1890, ‘ Oh, don't try to gam¬ 
mon me, you cunning ytiung school-miss.’ (.T. bam, 
cml, ilam, kid, pull one s leg, sell, soft S(hij), take in. — 
4. V.i., act as ^ cover ' to a thief: C. 19 (? (k 18) c. 
Ex n,, 3. (S.O.D.)—5. To cheat (v.i ) at gaming : 

late C. 17 -mid-18 : c. B.E. Proi). the origin of 
senses 1-3 and of n., 1. Its own etymology is 
ohscure : hut cf. game, v., 1. 

gammon I Inlt'rjt'ction = nonsiuisi' ! ho.sh ! : 
from ca, 1825; low s. liy 1860. low’ coll. 
Michael Scott, 1836, ‘ (faminon, tell that to the 
mariiie.v.' Ex n., 1, or ex that's alt janimon (Vaux, 
1812). 

♦gammon, give or keep in. To engage a fierson’s 
attention -the former eonnotes hy mere pro¬ 
pinquity, the latter by conversation—while another 
rohs him: C. 18-19 e. (hifit. Alex. Smith, 1720; 
Haggnrt, 1821. Cf. gammon, n., 3. 

♦gam(m)on and patter. The. language of the 
undiu’world, es[). of thievc.s : late C. IH-s'arly 19 c. 
G, Parker, 1781.—2. The commonplace or familiar 
(henec almost jargonistic) talk of any Iratle or pro¬ 
fession ; late C. 18-20; ob. c. Gro.se, 2nd ed.— 

3. A meeting ; a palaver : from ca. 1850 : c. See 
gammon, n., and patter, n. 

gammon and spinach. Nonsense; humbug; 
deceit: low' coll. : from ca. 1845 ; oh. Dickens, 
1849, ‘ What a w orld of gammon and spinnage it is.’ 
An elaboration of gammon, n., 1, after gammon and 
patkr. 

♦gammon lushy ; gammon queer. J o feign tipsi- 
nesH, illne.ss : c. : C. 19. Vaux. See lushy. 

♦gammon the twelve. J^O deceive the jury ; c. 
(— 1812); ob. Vaux, who shows that in fine twig, 
cleverly or thoroughly, was often added. See 
gammon, v., 3. 

gammoner. One who talks nonsense or humbug ; 
a specious or ulterior deceiver ; from ca. 183(); 
slightly ob. Ex gammon, v., 1.—2. (Cf. gammon, 
n., 1.) One who covers the action of his thieving 
confederate ; C. 19 c. Cf. cover. 
gammoning. Vbl.u. and ppl. adj. corresponding 
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to gammon^ v., in all senses, though rarely in the 
last —gammoning which was I by 1900, while the 
other gammoning H are extant though slightly 
ob. 

’^^gammoning academy. A reformatory : e.: late 
C. 19 -20. A:. 11., revised ed. (at academy). 

*gammy. The languag(! of tht; underworld : 
C. 19 : e. ? ex gammon and patter.—'1. A lame 
person (sc^e gammy, adj., 4) : late C. 19-20.—3. A 
fool: Australian; ea. 1890-1910. llumeNisbetin 
The Bushranger'8 S meet heart, 1892. 

*gammy, adj. False, spurious ; forged : c. 
(— I83!i). Brandon. As in gummy stuff, spurious, 
i.e. worthless, inedieinc ; gammy moniker, a forged 
signature ; gammy lour {lou-(r) ), eounterhdt money. 
r(‘rliaj)s ex gammy, n., 1.—2. Also e., but tramps' : 
mean ; hard (of liouseiiolders) : mid-C. 18-20. 
Baiufjfvlde M()ore-Car<iw. Opp bone.. Hence 
gammy vtl{L)e. or v'ud, a towm ui which unlicensed 
hav king is ('ntliiisiastically discouraged by tlu^ 
]<olice.—3. Old; ugly: theatrical; from ea. 1885 ; 
ob. '! ex next sense.-—4. Halt and maimed : low 
coll. ; frijin ca. 1870. (tammy leg, E.D.l)., a lame 
leg ; gammy arm, an arm injiin'd permanently or 
teiniiorarily ; gammy-eyed, blind, or sore-eyed. 
Either a corruption ot game lame or ex gam, n., 2. 
—5. Hence, 'disabled through injury or pain’: 
(low') eoll. : from ca. 1890. O.E.l). (Sup.), 

gamon. See gammon, n. and v. 
gamp or Gamp. A monthly or su k nurse, esp. if 
disrej)Uta ble ; a midwife: eoll. (— I8t)4); ob.— 
ll(‘n<'e. 2, a fus'^y, gossiping hus\bo<ly: coll. 

<18t)S) Brewet, <|uoting 'J'he 1 tally I't leijraph, 
‘Mr. Oat borne llardv is to look after tht' Oamps 
and Harrise.s of the iSirand.’ l']x Mr^. Sarah Oamp 
in Dickens’s Martin Clinizleirit, 1813: as also in 
next two entries.— 3. An umbrella, esp. a large one 
loosidy tied : eoll. ; IStH. (1. K. Sirns.—1. 'J'he 
Standard : journabsth’ (— 1873): t- Ef. Mrs. 
Harris (anotlier Dickens character: cf. sense 2), 
Tla Herald. 

gamp, atlj. : gampish. Bulging, gen. of um¬ 
brellas : eoll. (1881, I8t4) ; of). 

Gamp, Mrs. .V variant of garnp, n., 3 : coll. 
( I8v87). Baumann, i'i. garrij). 

Gamp is my name and Gamp my natur' is itself a 
familiar (piotation from Da kens, lait it another 
ysur)nainc i> subst it uted for that of Mrs. (lamp, it is 
a cultured e.p. of late (J. 19 20. Colhnson. 

gampy. A low coll, variant (— 1887) of gamji, 
n., 3 ; ob. Baumann. 

gamut, in the. A jii( ture, a detail, etc., in tone 
with it^ aeeomjiamments oi environment : arti-ts' : 
from ea. 1870 ; j by 1930. 

■*'gan. The nunith . oee. the throat : e. : mid- 
<J. l(>-eaily 19. Harman. ? e\ Seotlish gane. 
Of. garis, q.v. 

gan, V. Incorrect for can in t thanks. 

O.E.D. 

gander. A marrual man: C. 17-20 coll.; ob. 
Cf, gander -month. 

Gander. A fop : Ijondon (mostly m Society) : 
ca. 18ir>-40. Ware, ' It is a perversion of Gandin, 
the Paiisian description of lop.’ 

gander, V. Hamblc; waddle (like a goo.se) : 
coll. (— 1859). H. Kingsley. 

gander, what’s sauce for the goose is sauce for the. 

Let UH Imi consistent ! Coll, (in U. 2U, ? S.E.): from 
ca. 1660. Head, Swift, Byron. Apperson quotes 
Varro’s idem Accio quod 7'itio jus esto. Cf. the pro¬ 
verbs ‘ As is the goose so is the gander,’ C. 18, and 


‘ Goose, gander, and goshng are three sounds, hut 
one thing,’ C. 17. 

gander-faced. Silly-faced : proletarian (mostly 
Cockney) coll. (— 1887) ; slightly ob. Baumann. 

gander-month or -moon. The month after child¬ 
birth, when in C. 17-early 19 it was held excusable 
for the husband to err. Coll.; f except in dial. 
Hckkcr, 1636 (O.E.D.). 

gander-mooner. A husband during the ‘ gander- 
month ’ : C. 17-19. Middleton, 1617. 

gander-party. A party of men ; opp. hen-party 
and cf. stag-party. (Jcc. gander-gang. (Joli. ; C. 
19-20, ob. Orig. (— 1866), IJ.S. ; anglicised ca. 
1880. 

gander’s wool. Featlu'rs : coll, of the cow-juice 
type: C. 17-20; ob. Breton. 

gang. A troop ; a comjmny; an undcrw'orld 
band of men : (J. 17-20. Only from ca. 1850 has it 
ceased to be low coll. B.l'k, c.g., (k'lincs ; ‘An ill 
Knot or Crew' ofThieves, Fickjiockcts or Miscreants ’. 
Even in C. 20, whim used conUunjAuously of a 
political party or section, or of a social, commercial, 
artistic, or journalislic—informal, yet clTective— 
association or grouj), it has a eoll. tinge, as in, e.g., 
Denis Mackail, Greenery Sired, 1925, ‘“Quite a 
party ? ’’ “ Yes ; qiiiu* a gang.” ’ 

gauger. An overseer or foreman of a working 
gang: eoll.; from ca. 1819. It . • S.E. ca. 1880. 
Mayhew ; 7Vic (Jornhill Magazine, June, 1884.— 
2. A member of the press gang : nautical coll. : 
C. 19. Iknvcn. 

gangway I Make way ! : Conirny cadets' : from 
ca. 1800 : c.j). by 1900, j, ('t. : 

gangway (or gangway, make way) for a naval 

OfiBcer ! At'. 20, esp. G.U'., Army .saying in refer¬ 
ence to oric.«clf or anotlier (ic.-iinrig clear p.i^r?age. 

gannet. A greedy scainaii : nautical : mid- 
C. 19-20. Bowen. Ex the bird. 

*gans. The li})8 : c. : late C. 17-18. B.E. Cf. 
the diflerentiatiori oimun, mans. Tlie E.D.l). notes 
till' Scandinavian dial. gan. a tish-gill. 

gantline. Incorrect for : nautical: 1882 

(O.E.D.). Or for gauntlet: nautical (— 1887). 
Baumann. 

ganymede. (As a .sodomiMt, late C. 16-19 
literary.) A pot-boy ; Jlehc's " opjiosite number ’ : 
C. 17-20 (ob.) joeular and eiiltiired coll. Ex 
Ganymede, cup-bearer to Zeus. 

gaol-bird. One who has bemi ofttui or long in 
gaol: from ca, 1680. Until ca. 1860, coll. Smol¬ 
lett, 1762, ‘ Ble is become a blackguard gaol-bird.' 

gaoler’s coach. A hurdle : ‘ traitors being 
usually conveyed from the gaol, to the place of 
execution, on a hurdle or slcdgi*Gn).s(‘, 3rd ed. : 
c. > low’; late C. 17-i'arly 19. Possibly the orig. 
oi gaggle r's coach, q.v. (In B.E. and (iro.se, Isted,, 
us goaler s roach ; but A A\’?r (dinting Diet., 1726, 
has it correctly.) 

gap. The female pudciid : S.E. only if strictly 
medical and conlcxfual : C. lS-2t), low’. Robert¬ 
son of Struan, a ‘ (/> ' poet w ho d. in 1746.—2. 
Mouth, esp. in stop yet {your) gap !, be quiet : low'; 
late C. 19-20 Slang, p. 243. 

gap, blow the. To inform, ‘ |K ach ’ : a ca. 1820- 
90 variant of blow the gaff. 

gap-stopper. A whoremonger: mid-C. 18-19 
low'. Grose, 1st ed.—2. The virile mernlx r ; 
C. 19-20 low. Cf. : 

gape. The female piubuid ; gen. as g. over the 
garter : C. 19-20 low ; ob. Cf. gaper. 
gape-seed, gapeseed. A cause of astonishment; 
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a marvellous event, extraordinary or unusual 
sight, etc. ; eoll. ; lat(5 C. It) 20, oh. Esp. with 
seek or buy, a vbl. phrase' is frequent. (Elorio, 1598, 
has the rare (japing seed.) Nashe ; B.K. ; Crose, 
1st ed., ‘ 1 am come abroad for a little gapeseed ’ ; 
C. 19-20 dial., be feynd of or gather or sow g., or have 
a little g. A folk-pun on (jape. —-2. One who stares 
with open mouth : from ca. J880 ; eoll.; ob. 

gape-seed, be looking for. To be' lazy and in¬ 
attentive to one’s work : 0. 19 coll., C. 20 dial, 
(ob.). 

gaper, or g, over the garter. The pudendum 
muliebre : C. 19 20 low'; ob.—2. (gaper.) Avery 
easy catch: cricketers': (k 20; slightly ob. 
P. Cl. VV’oelehousc, A Prefect's Uncle, 19011. 

gaperies (or G.), the. Clay Paris: London: 1902- 
ca. 1912. Ware', ‘ The very last outcome of enter¬ 
tainments ending in “ les"Cf. Colinderies, 
Freakeiies, etc. (OV/y Paree.) 

gapes, the. A bit of yaw ning ; utter boredom ; 
coll. : from e-a. 1815, .lane Austen. 

gapped, ppl. adj. Weirstod ; eiefeateel : eoll. : 
ca. 1750-1820. Ex iS.E. sense', with the: edge's 
notched or cut abc)u(. 

gaps with one bush, stop two. To accomj)lish tw o 
purpose's at one time; Ck 10-17 ; eoll. till C. 17, 
then S.E. CT. kill two birds with one stone. 
gar in oaths (begar !, by gar *, gar !) is a corruptiem 
God (A. gad) : late C. 10-20. (O.E.D.) Rather 

Anglo-French than purely English : cf„ however, 
the U.S. pronunciation of God us Gard. 

Gar and Starter, the. The Star and Garter inn at 
Kielimond : jocular Spoonerism (— 1874). II., 
5th e'd. 

Garamity. Sco Goramity. 

garbage. Clothes and jicrsoiial ('ffects : naval 
(— 1909) ; ob. Ware, ^ Probably from the appear¬ 
ance of a box of clothes waiting the wash ’—and 
perhaps suggeste-d by dunnage.-—!. ‘ The gejode-s 
gotten’ in the ‘lifting law*’ (criminal ‘dodge’): 
c. : late (k U>-farly 17. Greene, Second Conny- 
Catching, 1592. 

Garbo, do a. See ‘ Moving-Picture Slang § 10. 
Contrast Gaynor, q.v. 

garboil is, mid-Ck 10-mid-IS, often used incor¬ 
rectly for garble. O.E.D. 

garden. The h'lnale pudend : (k 10-20. When 
a eui)hemism, S.E. ; when n.sed in jocular or 
amatory reference, without euj)hcmi.stic intentions, 
it is cultured coll. (Occ., (garden of Eden, indubit¬ 
ably a euphemism.) 

Garden, the. Oovent Garden Market; green¬ 
grocers , fruiteri'i's’, gardeners’, orcliardists’ : from 
<a. 1700: eoll.- -2. Covent Chirden Theatre; 

iheatrical coll. (— 1804). H., .‘Ird ed.—3. Hatton 

Garden: diamond-merchant.s’ (— 1890): coll.— 
4. See Academy, the. 
garden, v. See gardening, 
garden or garden-path, lead up the. To blana y 
(a person), humbug, entice, mislead : from early 
1920’s. Ex gently suasive l ourtship. 

♦garden, put (one) in the. To defraud (a con¬ 
federate), esp. of (part of) his monetary share : 
c. : from ca. 1810 ; ob. Vaux (variants, . . . 
bucket, hole, well). Cf. regulars, q.v. 

garden-gate. A magistrate ; rhyming s. 
(— 1869). H., 1st ed.—2. The pudendi labia 
minora muliehris ; low coll.—very rare as a 
euphemism : C. 19-20. Cf. (garden-hedge. 

Garden goddess. A harlot, not necessarily 
superior: C. 19. Cf. C. 18 Covent Garden abbess. 


The. Covent Garden district was harlot-ridden in 
C. I7-early 19. Cf. : 

Garden-gout. Syphilis ; gonorrho'a ; C. 19 low. 
Cf. C. 18 Covent Garden ague. 

garden-hedge. The female pubic hair : C. 19-20 
low (ob.); rarely a ('ujihi'inism. 

Garden- or garden-house. A brothel: the 
garden- form i.s (k 17 eoll. - literary ; the Garden-, 
C. 18-early 19 low coll. See garden, 2, Garden 
goddess, and the various Covent Garden ('ntrics. 

♦garden-hop. To betray (a conlcd('rat(') : c. : 
from ca. 1920. Edgar Wallace, The 3Jissing Mil¬ 
lion. By rhyming s. on c. shop. 

garden-Latin. Sham or extremely bad Latin : 
coll. : C. 19-20. Cf. apothecaries' and kitchen 
Latin ; bog and dog Latin. 

♦garden-party. Tho.si' prisoners who, suffering 
from })lithisis, do their time in the open-air and sleep 
in special wards : c, (— 1932). T. B. G. Macki'iizie 
in The Fortnightly Iterieir, March, 1932. 
garden-path. Sec garden, lead up the. 
garden-rake. A tooth comb : a low and jocular 
coll. ; from ca. 1870. 

garden steerage. Additional rest ‘ allowed to the 
bluejacket the morning after he has bei'ii bu.sy on a 
night job ’ : naval: late (k 19 20. Bowen, 
garden-violet. See violet. 

Garden whore. A harlot ; a low harlot (ef. 
Garden godiless) : C. 19 low . 

gardener. Tlu' mule member : cf. and ex 
garden: C. P9-20; ob.—2. An awkwiird coacii- 
rnan : coll.(— 1859); tl)yP>18. Ex the gardener's 
occ. relieving the coachman. Cabbies, wi'^hing to 
annoy real couch.men, used to shout, ‘Get on, 
gardener’ (H,, 1804) Cf. tea Little coachman or 
groom. 

gardening. Patting tlu' jiitch, picking uj) loose 
bits of turf, cricketers' jocular coll. (— 1897). 
Ijcwis. 

gards. ‘ Post guardship ' nautical ; C. 19. 
Bowen. 

gardy-loo. Take care ! Look out ! A mid- 
C. 18 ('urly 19 Scottish coll. Ex Fr. yun/cr [-rou.9t/rJ 
Veau or (via tin' sujifiosed Fr. gan dc I'eau) ex Fr 
gari. I'eau, i.<*. the slop.s thrown into the street.—2. 
Heric(', till' act of so emptying the slojis : same 
jx;riod and status. 

gargle. A drink ; drink ; orig. -ca. 1859 - 
medical for physic ; gen. by 188!t, {'i. lotion. 

gargle, V.i. To drink ; drink a lot, ‘ celebruti' ' : 
orig.—? ca. 1880—■medical ; gen. by 1889. The 
Morning Advtrtiser, March 2, 1891, ‘ It's my birth¬ 
day ; let's gargle.’ 

gargle-factory. A public-house : from i a. 1870. 
Ex gangle, n., q.v. 

garlic, smell. To smell something ‘ lishy to 
have suspicions; Cockney (~ 1887); slightly ob. 
Baumann. 

Garman, or German likewise pron. .Jarman, has 
been low coll, since eu. 18()0. 

gam ! ‘ Get away w ith you ! ’ Low coll.: 

from ca. 1875. Ex ijo on. Runciman, The 
Chequers, 1888 ; Ally Slopier, March 19, 1892. 
Cf. gorn, q.v. 

Garnet, Sir. See Sir Garnet, 
garnish, in late C. 17-19 occ. garnish money. A 
fee exacted by gaolers and ‘ old hands ’ from a new¬ 
comer to prison : late Ck 16-19: s, until ca. 1790 ; 
then coll. >, by 1830, 8.E. Greene, B.E. 
(Abolished by George IV.)—2. Among workmen, 
mid-C. 18-19. an ‘ entrance fee ’—wholly informal; 
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8. > coll. > S.E. Goldsmith. Occ. maidpv- 
garniah. Not quite f in Northern—mainly York¬ 
shire—dial.—3. In C. lH-19 e., fetti rs, handeiifTs. 
But, as t]i(i O.E.T>. points out. this may well be a 
ghost-word diK* to a misappndiensioii by Jolinson, 
coj)ied by E. (fell. (Jt. : 

’‘‘garnish* V. To tit with fetters; handcuff: O. 
(— 1755) ; t l>y IhdO. Ex garnish, ii., 1. But see 
garnish* n., last K('nse, 

garrage. See garridge. -garotte. See garrotte, 
garret. 'The head : from ca. 1785. Grose (2nd 
ed.), who also gives vpper atorpy, cj.v. Cf. also 
cock-loft. —2. Hence the mouth: low: C. 10. 
Ware.—Tln^ fob-fKx ket : c. : ea. 1810 70. 
\’aux, 1812 ; H., 1850.—4. ‘A consultation of the 
members of a shop in relation to some trade or 
social diflieulty ’ : hatters’ : G. 10—20 ; ob. Ware. 
Of. a j)rint(Ts’ chapel. 

garret* queer or wrong in one’s. Crazy : s. when 
not dial. (— IHfiO). O.lvl). Ex garret, 1. 

garret-election. A ludierous, low popular cere¬ 
mony j)ra('tis(‘d at Wandsworth, London, when a 
new parliament opens, the ‘ voting’-qualification 
iK'ing open air coition in or near Garret, a mean 
hamlet: C. 18-early lib Coll.: or perhaps rather a 
l<‘gitirnaB* folk lore term. S<‘e Grose, 1785. 

garret empty or unfurnished, have one’s (occ. the). 
To hav(‘ no brains ; be a tool, somewhat crazy : 
from ea. 17iK). Cf. K(*nlish {he) not rightly garretrd. 

garret-master. A eabinet-niak<T that, working 
on his own aci'ount, sells direct to the dealiTs : 
cabitK't trade : from ('a. 1850 : in C. 20, S.E. and ob. 
Mayh(‘w. 

*gaiTete(e)r. .A thief sjieeialising in entiTing 
houses b\ garret-windows or sky lights • e. : niid- 
C, 10 2(» (ob.). Cf. dancer, dancing waster. —2. A 
literary hack: from ca. 17,'{O- journalists’ s., 
gen. roll. ea. 1780, - S.K. ca. 1805: ob. B('ntle\, 

Macaulay. E.\ S.E. st nse, one who live.s in a 
garret. 

garridge ; garrage. A garage ; .sol. : from ca. 
1910. (1). Sayers, The \vie TaiUns, 1054.) 

garrison-hack. A harlot: a koIiIkt's drab: 
coll.: from ca, 1850; ob —2. A woman that 
habitually flirts, somevhat indiscriminately, with 
garri.son olllecrs : from ea. 1875. The Athemnum, 
Eeb. 8, 18i»0, ‘The luToine is a garri.son-hai'k, but 
the Ikto is an Australian.’ 

garrison sports. A\’ashing out (pinrters : Begular 
Army jocular coll. : late C. 10 20 ; ob. F. A (rib¬ 
bons. 

’"garirfotte. To cheat N\ilh the aid of cards con- 
e(‘aled at the back of the neck : card-sharping c. : 
from ca. 185(1. 

■^garfriotte* tip (one) the. To rob during or after 
throttling tlic victim: c. : from ea. 18.50; f by 
1000. The n. and the v., rob ^Mth or b}-^ throttling, 
with their natural derivatives, are S.Ph ex the S.E. 
8ens(‘, ex(‘cution by strangulation ; see, however, 
back-stall, front-stidl, and ugly or nasty-man. Ex 
Sj). garrote, a stick ; cf. garrot, a surgical tournupiet. 

’'‘gar(r)otting. Vbl.n. corresponding with gar- 
(r)otte, V., above. 

garry, gharry. A (gen. light) carriage : Anglo- 
Indian coll. : from ca. 1800. Ex Hindi gari, a cart, 
a carriage. See Yule A Burnell. 

garter, get over her or the. To take manual 
liberties with a woman : C. 10-20 (ob.) low coll. 

garter* in the catching up of a. In a moment; 
quickly : coil. • from ea. 1090 ; ob. O.E.l). 
garter-hole or eye-hole. Fillet hole: bell¬ 


ringers’ (— 1001), rcHp. fi. and coll. (Rev. H. Earle 
Bulwer.) 

garters. The irons ; fettiTs : nautical ( —1709) ; 
ob. Falconer, Pleasantly semantic. 

garters* have one’s guts for. Si e guts for garters. 

garvy, garvie. (Gen. in pi.) A sprat: standard 
Scottish (from ca. 1740), whence, in jjL, the Olst 
Foot Regiment (in late C. 10 20 the 2nd Connaught 
Rangers) in the British Army : military : 1825 ; 
ob. F. & Gibbons. Ex the lean apjiearance of the 
t^arly recruits in the Fifeshire regiments. Cf. Jack 
Sprat. 

gas. Empty talk ; bombast ; baseless boasting 
or threat.s: 1847, U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1800. 
Charnhera'a Journal, June 29, 1807, ‘ I’ve yiijied off 
Sabbath gas in my time.’—2. A jet of gas : coll, : 
1872 (S.0.1).).—5. See gas* step on the. 

gas* V. To supfily with gas ; to light wdth gas • 
coll.: from ea. 1885; ob. by 1920; f hy 1950. 
(O.E.l).)—2. Talk idly or for talking's sake ; boast 
unduly or arrogantly (— 1874),—5. The sense, to 
deceive by such talk, is orig. and mainly U.S. 

gas* give a person. To scold him ; give a thrash¬ 
ing : ca. 1800-90. See (give one) Jessie* by which it 
was jierhaps .suggested. (H., 2nd ed.) 

gas, step on, occ. tread on the. To juit on speed : 
LkS., anglieised ca. 1920. Ex mot or-(hiving, gas 
being gasolene, 

gas* turn off the. To cease, cause to cease, from 
overmuch talk or from lioastirig ; from ea. 1880, 
Ex gaa, n., 1. Cf. : 

gas, turn on the. To begin talking hard or boast¬ 
ing : from ca. 1880. 

gas and gaiters. Nonsense: mere verbiage, utter 
redundancy ; exaggerated rubbish : from ea. 1928. 
An elaboration of gas, n,, 1, after gammon and 
spinach (or g. and patter). 

gas-bag. A person of too many words; a 
boaster: coll.: from ca. 1889. Ex gas, n., 1. Cf. 
innd-hag and poison gas, ipj.v.—2. A balloon, air¬ 
ship : pejorative coll. : 1877; slightly ob. (O.E.L). 
Sup.)—5. ‘The cloth bag in u hieh th(‘ anti-gas 
respirator was earned ’ : lacetious militarv : 1910 ; 
ob. B. A V. 

gas-boat. ‘ A motor li.shmg vessel in the Grand 
Banks ’ ; nautical : C, 29. Bowen. H('re, gas = 
ga.solene. 

gas-pipe cavalry. Army cyclists ; militarv 
(— 1925). Manehon. 

gas-pipes. Wry tight trousers : Cockneys': ca, 
1890-1915. Ware. 

gas out of one* take the. To take down a peg, 
the eoiu'cit out of one : from ca. 1885, See gas, 
n., 1. 

gas round, to. Set^k information slily : from ea. 
1890: t by 1921. The gim. post-HHS phrase is 
snoop {a)round, q.v, 

gascrome, gascromh. Incorrect for caschro7n : 
C. 19-20. O.E.l). 

gaseous. Apt to take offence on insufficient 
grounds: coll. (— 1804); f by 1920. H., 3rd ed. 

Ex the inflammability of gas. 

gash. The mouth : orig. U.S. (1852) and rare in 
Britain except in jocular form, a7i awful gash : late 
C. 19 -20.—2. The female pudend : C. 1^20: low 
coll. 

gashion. Aidditional, free ; often in pi. as n., 
* extra of anything ’ (cf. buckshee) : naval: late 
C. 19-20. Bowen ; F. & Gibbons. Proh. ex dial. 
gaishen (gaiion), an obstacle in one’s 'w&y, perhaps 
via additional. 
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^rashly. Ghastly : sol. when not dial.: C. 19-20. 
In C. 17-18, S.E., as in Sterne. Ex gashy ghastly, 
S.E. in late C. 16—18, tlien Scottish. 

gashly, adv. Steadily ; esp. in <70 gnshly !: 
military : C. 20. E. & Gibbons. Ex the Scottish 
and North Country gashly, shrewdly (E.i).D.). 

gaskins. Wide hose or breeches : (in C. 18-19, 
jocular) coll.: C. 17-early 19. Johnson, ‘An old 
ludicrous word ’. ? abbr. gaUigaskins, q.v. 

gasometer. A voluble talker ; a boaster : from 
ca. 1890 ; ob. Cf. gas-bag. 

gasp. A dram ol spirits ; from ca. 1880. Ob. 
Ex its frequent eff(‘ct. 

gasp, v.i. To drink a dram of spirits : from ca. 

1880 : f. 

gasp my last if . . . !, may I. A non-aristoeratio 
asseveration: coll. (— 1887); shghtly ob. Bau¬ 
mann. 

gasper. An inferior eigari tte : from ca. 1012 : 
orig. military ; popularised during G.W. ; by 19J0, 
coll. Ex its elb'ct on one's ‘ wind ', i.e. staying 
powers.—-2. lienee, any cigarette : from ca. 1025. 
Cf. fag. 

gasping. Over-anxious : Glasgow (— 1934). Ex 
cxeiO'd panting. 

gaspipe, occ. gas-pipe. A steamer v'hose length, 
instead of five, is nine or ten times that of her Ix^am : 
nautical: ca. 1880-1010.—2. An inferior or damaged 
roller : printers' : from ca. 1860 ; ob.—3. A ritle ; 
esp. the Snider. The Daily Telegraph, July 0, 1883, 
‘ The old Snider—the . . . gas-jupe of our Vkilun- 
teers—oontinues to be us('d in many of the com¬ 
petitions.’ Gen. ca. 1880-1010; spceilie, ca. 
1875-95. 

gaspipe-crawler. A tall thin man : gas-works' : 
ca. 1885-1914. Baiiniann. Cf. lamp-post. 

gaspirator. A gas-mask : military: 1016; ob. 
F. & Gibbons. A teleseofiing of gas-respirator, 
itself abbr. anti-gas hox-respnalor. 

gassed. Tipsy: orig. military : not, 1 think, 
before 1017, F. & Giblions, Ex the stupefying 
effects of gas. 

gassed at Mons. A military c.p., of 1010-18, in 
reply to an inquiry coneerning a iierscm's where¬ 
abouts. F. & (dbbons. Tlie retreat from Mons 
took place in late Aug., 1014 ; poison-gas was not 
introduced till much later. Cf. on the v'lre at Moris. 

gasser. A trenumdous talker ; a boaster : from 
ca. 1888. Gen. with a mmlifying adj. Cf. gas-bag 
and gasometer, qq.v. 

gassy. Full of mnjity talk or boasts ; given to 
these: 1863. (S.O.D.)—2. Very apt to take 

offence: ? coll, (— 1860). Tl.,2nded. Ci.gaseo^is. 

gat, gats. A quantity ; number, group : school¬ 
boys’ : C. 19. See akso the Shrewsbury sense of 
penal. —2. {gat only) a revolver: Canadian 
(— 1014), orig, IT.S. (Ex galling gun. See Jrwiri.) 
Since ca. 1924, thanks to gangster novels and films, 
the word has ' > fairly well known in Britain. 

gate. The ‘ paying ’ attendance at any outdoor 
sport or game ; from ca. 1888. In C. 19, coll.; 
C. 20, S.E. Ex :—-2. (Occ, in pi.) money paid for 
admission thereto: coll. * 1887, Baumann. Ex 

gate-money. —3. Preceded by the : Billingsgate, 
C. 18-20 fishmongers’ ; Newgate (Prison): C. JO c. 
H., 3rd ed.—1. The mouth : New Zealanders’ 
(from ca. 1010), esp. soldiers’ in G.W. 

gate, v. To confine wholly or partially to college- 
bounds : university (1831): in C, 20, j. or S.E. 
Anon., The Snobiad, 1835; Bradley (‘ Cuthbert 
Bede ’), 1853 ; Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, 1861. 


*gate, on the. On remand : c.: late C. 19-20 ; 
ob. Ci.ferice, on the. Perhaps imra. ex :—2, For¬ 
bidden to h'ave barracks : military : from ca. 1870. 
(F. & Gibbons.)—3. (Of a jwisoner vvIjo is) in an 
observation-cell: e. (— 1033). G. Ingram, Stir, a 
novel of life in prison. The door is le ft open.—4. 
On the danger list at a hos]:)ital : lowiT classes’ : 
from ca. 1025. Perhaps ex stmses 1 and 3 by a con¬ 
fusion with the synonymous be slated. 

gate-bill and gate-money are, desf)ite F. & H., 
S.E.; but gate-race (- 1864) or -meeting (— 1881), 
in the sense of a contest arranged hvss for the sjiort 
than for the money, is sporting s. ;> coll. H., 
3rd ed. 

gate-crasher, -crashing. One who attends, 
attendance at, a jirivate })arty or entiTtainnient 
w ithout invitation : coll. : U.S.. anglicised in late 
102(». The V., gate-nash, whieli is rare, hardly-—in 
England, at least -antc'dnP's 1030. hlv forcing one’s 
way throiigli a gate to atimul an outdoor sp(»rl. 

gate-race. Stn* gate-bill. 

gate of horn, of life. 4’he feunah' pndend : the 
former, low' ; the latter, gen. euphtmiisti'- and 
ineligible, (k 10 20. 

gater. A plunge, headlong, into a ‘pot’, q.v.: 
Winchester College : C. 10-20. 

gates. Tlu' hour at which one must be in college ; 
the being forbiddi'ii to leavi* college, either at all or, 
as gen., after a certain hour : university : from ca. 
1855. In C. 20, j. or S.E. Bradh'y, Tales of 
College Life, 1856 ; Lang, XXXI1 Ballades, 1881. 

Gates, be at. To assemble in Sevi'iith (diarnber 
passage : Winchester College, ca. 1850-1010. 
Manstield. 

gates, break. To n turn to eolleg*' after the latest 
permissible time : univeisity. from ea. 1860. in 
G. 20, j. or S.E. Ex gates 

Gath, be mighty in. ‘ To be a Philistine of the 
first magmtudi' 1’. & II. (fath, a ( ity in Pbilistia, 
is here, as in the next two entrii's, employed for 
Pliilislia (the land of the Philistine.s) its'-ll. <'oil. : 
inid C. 10-20 ; ob. All tlina' ('ritnes viTge on S.E. 

Gath, prevail against. To deal the Idubstmes a 
rousing blow': eoll. : mid-( k 10-20 ; ob. 

Gath !, tell it not m. J^'am y your doing that ! 
Fancy your <loing//<a// Coll.: mid-C. 10 20 
gather the taxes. To seek em|)lovnicnt at one 
shop afliT another: tailors’: ea. 1S70 1020. 
Hence, tn.r gatherer, a tailor seeking work, 
gathering. Sec gag, n., 5. 

gathers, out of. In distrc.ss (iC out at elbows]: 
? tailors’ s. gen. 8. or coll. (ki. 1875-1015. 
gations. An occ. Sficlling of gash ions (see 

gashion). 

’gator. An alligator: Australian coll.: late 
C. 10-20. (Earlier in U.S.A.) 

’‘‘gatter. Beer. k'ToquvnUy shatit of gaiter, a pot 
of beer : 1818. ? orig. e. : low's. >, ea. 1860, low 

coll.; ob. Magirin in \'idoc<{ Versified ; Punchy 
1841; H., 1850. ? etymology; perhaps ex 

Lingua Franca ; perhaps cx Lingua Franca agna -f- 
water. 

gaudeamus. A studimts’ feast, a drinking-bout; 
any merry-making: 1823, Scott (O.E.I).): in 
C. 20, S.bL Ex first word (= let us rejoice) of 
a students’ song in festive Latin. 

[gaudy, an annual college dinner, hence any 
merry-making (f), has always, despite F. & H., been 
S.E.j 

gaudy, adj., app. always in negative sentences. 
Good, esp. with chance or lot ; healthy : from ca. 
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1880 ; slightly ob. Hawley Smart in his best-known 
horse-racing novel. From Post to Finish, 1884; 
Galsworthy, The. Silver Spoon, 1920, ‘ Only got one 
lung, and that’s not very gaudy.’ Ex notion of 
brilliance. Hence : 

gaudy, adv. Very: lower classes’ : C. 20. 
Galsworthy, The White Monkey, 1924, ‘ Ah ! It’s 
a gaudy long wait.’ Prob., like ruddy, a eupheinism 
for bloody. 

gaudy, as the devil said when he painted his bottom 
pink and tied up his tail with pea-green. Neat but not. 

A c.p. that, in C. J9, was addressed (by whom ?) to 
old ladies dressed in flaming colours. 

gauge. See gage. 

gauge of, get the. To ‘ size up ’ ; discern a 
motive, jxnetratc a character; coll.: from ca. 
1870 ; ob. Ex tlie S.E. take the gnuge of. 

gauge of it, that’s about the. That is a tolerably 
accurate or equitable description : coll. : from ca. 
1870. 

gaum. S('(' maum. 

Gaw is merely a written variant of Oor. 
gaw(-)gaw'. A useless seaman : nautical : late 
C. 19-20. Jiowen. Perbajjs ex gau'pus, q.v. 
gawblim(e)y. Set' gorblimy ! Of. : 

Gawd. A (.’oekney form of ; sol. Cf. Cor. 
Gawd forbid. A variant of (Jod forbid, q.v. 

Gawd forgive (him) the prayers (he) said ! (He) 
did eui'se and swi'ur ! : Cot kney evasive c.p. : late 
C. 19 20 ; ob. Ware. 

gawf. An inferior, red-skinned upjile that can 
easily Ik' made to look very attractive ; costers’ 
(— 1851). Mayheu . (They are now more highly 
considered.) 

gawk, a simpleton, a fool, fir an awkward p^r.son, 
is S.E. aeeorfling to the (l.E.D. and S.O.i). : I can¬ 
not help thinkiiiL' that at first, 18T7, it was coll., 
though admittedly it was dial, as early as (’. 17 
(E.lJ.I>.), and is {S.E. in (,'. 20. PresumabW 
ex (jaivky. n. (1724), and adj. (1724), always—it 
seems -S.E. 'I'lie v. gaivk, to gaju' or stare, to 
loiter about in a gaping manner, is orig. U.S. 
(1785) ; so far as it is used in liritain, it is coll., as 
also is gau'kiiig, vbl.ii. and ppl.adj. ; gawkiness, 
however, is late (1875) and S.E. 
gawm (or G.). See gorm. — gawn. See gom. 
gawney, goney. A fool: coll, ^\hen not dial.: 
from ea. J770. (K.l).!).) V hy sowney out oigaud:. 

gawpus. An ull(‘ .seaman : nautical coll.: from 
ca. 1870. llowen. Ex dial, gnupus {gawpus), a 
aim ph'ton. 

gawsave. Tla* National Anthem : low: C. 20. 
C. J. Dennis. Ex slovenly pronunciation of God 
save [the King). 

gay. (Of \soinen) leading an immoral, or a 
harlot’s, life ; 1825, Westmaeott (O.E.I).). In 

C. 20, coll, on verge of S.E.—-2. Slightly intoxicated; 
C. 19 20; ob. Perhaps orig, a eufilu'inism,—3. 
Impudent, imyiertinent, pre.sumptuous : U.S. 

(— 1899), anglicised in 1915 by P. U. Wodehou.se. 
O.E.I). (Su]).). 

gay, all (so). ‘ All serene ’ ; all correct, safe, 

excellent: lt> 

gay, feel. To feel auuirous : C. 19 20. Orig. 
«uphcmistic ; in C. 20, jocular. 

gay and frisky. VTiiskey : rhyming s. : late 
C. 19-20. P. P., Rhyming Slang, U>52. 

gay bit. A harlot; from ca. 1830; ob. Coll. 
See bit. 

*gay cat. A tramj) that hangs about for women ; 
tramps’ c. (— 1932). Ex U.S. 


Gay Gordons, the. ‘ The Gordon Highlanders. 
In particular, the 2nd Battalion, the 92iid High¬ 
landers ’ : late C. 19-20 : rather sobriquet than 
nickname ; coll, verging on S.E. E. & Gibbons. 

gay house. A brothel: C. 19-20 ; ob. Perhaps 
orig. euphemistic. 

gay in the arse or groin or legs. (Of women) 
loose : coll. : C. 19-20 low. Of. Er, avoir la cuisse 
gaic. 

gay it. (Of both sexes) to have sexual connexion : 
0.19 -20; ob. : coll. 

gay life, lead a. To live immorally ; live by 
prostitution : coll, or s, ; from ca. 1860. 

gay old. An occ, variant of high old, q.v. : ca. 
1885-1910. 

gay tyke boy. A dog-fancier : ca. 1840 80 low. 
Duncombe. 

gaying instrument, the. The male member: 
C. 19 ; low coll. Lex. Bal. Of, : 

gasdng it, vbl.n. Sexual intercourse : C. 19-20 
(ob.); low coll. 

Gaynor, do a. See ‘ Moving-Picture Slang § 9. 
Like Garbo (q.v.), coll, ratlier tlian s. 

[gazebo, de.sjiile F. & 11., i.s ineligible ; nor, prob., 
is it dog-Latin.] 

gazer. ‘ A jx*dlar who walks about a fair or 
market selling as he goc-s ’ : grafters' : C. 20. 
Philip Allingham, Cheapjack, 1934. 

gazob. A silly fool; a (fof>liBh) blunderer; a 
‘softy’: low (? orig. Australian); late 0. 19-20, 
Perhaps a corruption of galoot, q.v., or a blend of 
galoot -f blob : cf. the U.S. gazabo, which, dating 
from ca. 1890, prob. derives ex S.E. gazebo, and may 
well represent the origin oi' gazob. 

g’bye ! Goo<l-bye ! ; slov('nly coll. ; C. 20. 
(D. Maekail, Greenery Street, Pi25.) 

*geach. A thief: c. (— 1821); ob. by 1900, t by 
1920. ? thief disguised. Cf.: 

*geach, v.t. To .‘^teal: c. (~ 1821): t by 1920. 
Haggart, 1821. ? thieve perverted. 

gear. The genitals, mah* and, more gen., female : 
late Ch 16-19 : S.E. until 19, thim coll. >, very 
soon, 8.—2. As affair, husiiKss—(‘ven in here's 
goodly gear, here's a pn'tiy kettle of hsh—it is S.E. 
gear !, that’s the. That s right: nuhtary : 1915. 

B. lV P. Lit., that's the correct instrument or 
equipment. 

gear or gears, warm in one’s. Settled down to 
work ; (!. 17 18 coll. Cf. : 

gears, in his. Ready dn'ssed : late C. 17-18: 
coll. B.E., who notes also out of his gems, out of 
sorts, indisposed : jx-rhaps, orig., s. Ex earlier in 
his gears, ready for vvork. 

ged ! A coll, variant of gad! - God! Late 

C. 17 -19. Cf. vowel in dem{me) ! W. 

Geddesburg. Montreuil m 1916 : Army officers’ 

jocular coll. On Gettysburg (Ei.S.A.) ex Sir Eric 
Geddes, who, in that year, established tlu're his 
hcatlquarters—he was Director C.eneral of Trans¬ 
portation, with 1,000 (or more) clerks. E. & Cib- 
boiis. 

gee. A horse: s. (1887) >, ea. 1900, coll. 
Orig. a child's word. Abbr. gee-gee, q.v.—2. 
Grafters’ s. of (’. 20, perhaps ex gee !, q.v. : ‘ A 
grafters’ accomplice or assistant who mingles with 
tho crowd. Note : To give a grafter a gee is to 
buy something off him to encourage the crowd,’ 
Philip Allingham, Cheapjack, 1934.—3. Bluff: 
empty talk or ‘ fanny ’ ; c. ; from ca. 1920. James 
Curtis, The Gilt Kid, 1936. Cf. gee, pvt in the 
(below). 
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gee. To fit, suit, be convenient or practical: 
only in ncj^ative phrases: late C. 17-20; ob. 

B. E.—2. (Of persons) to behave as is expected or 
desired; agree, get on well together: C. 18-20; 
oh. V.t. with with. Either ex next entry or a 
corruption of go. —3. To encourage, incites ; <lelude : 
e. (— 1032). Anon., Dartrnoor from Within, 1932. 
Perhaps ex gee vp f 

gee ! A command to a horse : gen. to lurn to the 
right: coll. ; 1028 (S.O.D.).— 2. Se<' Jee I 
*gee, get at the. See get at the gee. 
gee, give a. See gee, n., 2. 
gee, on the. Annoyt'd, irritated : lower classes’ 
( “- 1923. Manehon. PcThajw ex 

*gee, put in the. d'o blarney ; tell a plausible 
tale : c. : from ca. 1920. James Ourtis, The (hit 
Kid, 1930). Pf. (JVC, v., 3. 

*gee, put on the. To ‘ swank ’ ; act or talk ])re- 
tentiouslv : e. : from ca. 1925. J. C-urtis, The Gilt 
Kid, 1930. 

gee-gee. A horse .- s. (18Gt)) T ', ca. 1900, coll. 
Reduplication of gve. ! Mostly among sportsmen 
and ‘turlites’. The l*all M(dl Gazette, April 14, 
1889. (O.E.i).)—2. ‘The nickname among jour¬ 

nalists . . . of Mr. fj(eorgc) (jl(rossmith), better 
knowm, perliaps, as the Society Clown’, E. ct 11., 
1893.—3. A jocular perversion (-- 1923) oigeeaer, 1. 

gee-gee dodge. The selling of horseflesh for beef ; 
trade (--- 1884); ob. Greenwood, in Veded 
Mysteries, ‘ The gee-geo dodge . . . was seldom 
. . . })raetised ... it was im])os,sible ... to bar¬ 
gain for a regular supply.’ 

Gee-Gees, the. The Cavalry: infant rymen's: 
late C. 19 20 ; ob. Ware. 

gee ho ! or ho, gee ho I Kfpiivalcnt to gw 
fi‘oiri ea. 1050 : coll. Contrast gn- lehoa ' Also, 
same period, v.i. and t., say gee-ho (to). 

gee up, oce. hup ! (To a horse) move* forward ! 
Move faster : C. 18-20 coll.—2 To say ‘ g('c up ! ' : 

C. 19-20 coll. Blackwood's Magazine, Oct.. 1824, 
‘Mr. Babb ge-htifiped in vain.’ 'fhe {h)np is not 
adv. but interjection, 

gee whiskers I fSee jee whiskers !—gee whizz ! 
See Jee ! 

gee whoa ! (To a hor.s(‘) stop ! Rarer than 
whoa! Coll.; C. 18-20. 

*geekie. A police-.station : Scottish c. (-- 1893). 
? ex geek, to peer about. 

ge(e)loot, the form given by H., 3rd ed. ; see 
galoot. 

Geese, the. The I’ortuguese (soldiers in espi'cial) : 
military: 1917. B. & P, 
geese, the old woman’s picking her. Aj)filii-d i o a 
snowstorm: C. 19 20 proverbial coll., very gen, 
among school-children, who oftmi add ; and selling 
tlw feathers a penny apiece. 

geese are swans, all his. He exaggerates in hi.s 
praise, esp. of his own family or projierty : coll. 
(— 1529) ; in C. 20, rather S.E. Skdton ; Burton ; 
Newman in his Apologia, ‘To u.se the common 
phrase . . .’ 

geese go bare-legged !, fie upon pride when. A 

proverbial c.p. ri'tort to undu(^ Iiriilc in the lowly : 
late C. 17-28. B.E. 

geese on a common, like. Wandering, somewhat 
aggressively, at large : C. 19-20 coll. 

geese when the gander is gone, he’ll be a man 
among the. A C. 17-20 ob. coll, variation (ironical 
and = He’ll be a man before his mother) of the 
C, 17-20 proverb You're a man among the geese when 
the gander's away. Apperson. 


geeser (rare) or geezer ; occ. geyser (incorrectly); 
esp. old geezer. A pt rson : in the Ifi'OO’s, gen. of 
women ; in C. 20, gen. of men (cf. old buffer). 
Low coll. : 1885 (O.E.I).). Albert Chevalier in his 
still-ri'membered Knocked 'Em in the Old Kent 
Road, 1890, ‘ Nice old geezer with a nasty cough ’. 
Ex t guisej, a mummer, via dial.—2. Hence, occ., 
my (or the) old geezer, my ‘ old woman ’ (wife) : 
lower classes’ (— 1923). Manehon. 

♦gegger. f8ee gagger, 4, 

gel (hard ^). A Cockney as well as an affected 
form cWgirl: C. 19-20, Prob. ex dial. Cf. </«/. 

gelatine (jironounei'd jildtcen'): the coll, spelling 
and pronunciation oi gelatin (pronounced ge'ldtin) : 
C. 19 ‘20. 

geld ; occ. gelt. Money : Sout h African s. verg¬ 
ing on e.oll. : from ca. 1880. Ex Dutch geld, money, 
ca.sh. IVttrnan. Ci. gelt, q.v. 

gelding, a eunuch, is not, despite J*’. H., uncon¬ 

ventional, Imt enter a man for the geldings' stakes, to 
castrate liim, is low coll., C. li>-20, ob,, as is he has 
entered for . . ., to be a eunneh. 
gell. An occ. variant cW gel, q.v, 

♦gelt. ‘ (bit ’, i.e. money : late C. 17-('arly 19 c. : 
in C. 10-early 17, S.E. ; in (h 19-20. grafters’ s. ; 
and see geld. H.E.. ‘ There is no Gelt to he got, (',, 
Trading is very Dead.’ Prob. ex the Ger. for tribute, 
payment. 

♦gelter. Money ; a C. 19 c. elaboration of gelt 
q.v. Dun(‘()mb(‘. 

geluk ! 1 wisli you luck ! ; ‘ also a birthday con¬ 

gratulation ’ : South African eoll, (— 1913). Ex 
Dutch geluk, happiness, prosperity. Pei (man, who 
notes also gezondtaid (1875), oee. in form santext 
(1890), J wish you good health !, ex Dutch gizond- 
heid, health. 

♦gem. A ring: late C. 17 early 18.--2, A gold 
ring: (’. 18. Rum gem, a diamond ring: (.' 18. 
All are c,-- .‘1. A ‘ jewel ' or ‘ treasure ’ : (gen. play¬ 
ful) coll. : C. 19-20 ; ob. Because jinzed. G.E.i). 
gem’man. See gemman. 

gemini !,gem(m)my !,jim(m)my I (In thn arhest 
exainjile, gemony.) An orig. not so l<»u eol], oath or 
interjection, from ea. 1000, exfin'ssing surjinsi*, 
oftim jiri'ceded )>y oh ' and oee follouecl by gig (late 
C. 18 early 19) uv Jigs (th 19, ( he tly (^lekney). 
Dryden, 1072, ‘O Gemini! is it \ou, sir? Ex 
(lennni, the 'Pw ins ((!astor and I’ollux. wlio tigure in 
an old Roman oath), says the G.K.D. ; ‘Polk 
Ktvmology ’ Palmer traei's to a- German and Dutch 
<‘\elamation ex O Jesu Domiue tin* lornier la 
preferable. 

gemman or gem’man. .\ gentleman • sol.: mid- 
C. 10 -20. B(»n*ow in Laii ngro. 

gemonies (gen. with initial capital) is. in late 
C. 10-17, occ. misused to mean tortures. 0.1*1.1). 

gemony ! Sei* gemini! 

gen. A shilling: costers’ ( - 1851). Either 
ahhr. generalise, q.v., or abhr. J*'r. argent —sec gent. 
Mayhevv. For back slang, see Slang at ' Oddit ii'S ’. 

gen-net, ten slullings (back s. ; H,, 1859), is an 
oee. variant of net gens. 

gender, to copulate, is, despiti^ F. & H., imdigible. 
Bxit feminine gender, the jindend, is (— 1835) school¬ 
boys’ ob. s., as in the rhyme, ({noted -in part—-by 
Marry at in Jacob Faithful : ‘ Amo, a mas, j I loved 
a lass, j And she was tall and slender, ] Amas, 
amat, | I laid her fiat, [ And tickled her feminine 
gender,’ F. & H. 

general. A maid - of - all - work : coll.: 1884 
(O.E.D.); Ware dates it at 1880. Abbr. general 
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Bermnt. —2. ‘ Chandler's shop—where everything 
may be obtairK-d ’ ; urban low elasses’ {— 1909); 
slightly ob. Ware.—9. tS(^e generalise. 

general, Affable to all: late C. 16-17: 

either S.K. or, more prob., roll. tShakespeare, 

‘ Bid her be fre(‘ and general a.s tlie aim.’ 

General Backacher. Major-Ceneral .Sir William 
Forbes Calaere (JH49-]t)0(>) ; military: ca. 1890- 
1906. lie worked his nu^i hard, but he was an able 
commander rather inconsiderately treated in the 
Boer War. (Ware.) 

General One (or Vun) O’Clock ; Old Vun O’Clock. 

(jeneral von Khiek (184t>-19.‘U) : military: 1914; 
ob. (7'/ir Ohserrer, Oct. 21. 19.‘M). 

generalise or -ize. A shillmg : back—i.e. mainly 
eo.sters- -s. : i’rom ea. JSoO. 'I'hr Saturday RrvifV', 
May 14, 1887, ‘ Thi* ilillieulty of mviTting the word 
Rhillmg aeeounts for generaii/.i' ’ (Ci. gfu, q.v.) 
Wan-records 1 he form f/eAK’r(//. 2. lienee (— 1909) 

Caw yon af'urralisf \ can you lend ineaHhilling? 
(Wart‘.) Virtually j* 

generally always. (ieia Tully; lat.e (’. 19 20 • 
sol. ^\ ben not Sussex dial. Id) I‘ .V super l[ative] 
lorn I ol (/rnt lafh/.' 

generating place. The female pudendum : (\ 19- 

2(t (ob.) low coll. 

generating, oi generation, tool, 'i’he male mem¬ 
ber; ('.19 20 (db (low coll Solus too/IH j)rolt. ) he 
older term. 

genetic and generative are 'omei mies . onfusod, m 
edueateil sol.. g(n. tli*' toinier tor tin' l.ntttT mid- 
C. 19 20. VVe i:, iiu.^ttnr, !)(■( I SS t (O.K.l) ). 

Geneva print. Cm ; moslK m Jmd (,'iiiria pnnf, 
to drmlv It • C IT eoll. M.isMtiger. (OVucra 
gtn.) I'unnm;: tic- kind ol f>(>e used in (deneva 
tables 

genitrave gemtraf. See gennitraf. 
gen'Uy. (Jtner.tll;. . sol. ( 18S7>; prob. cen¬ 

turies old. B.ium.inn. 

gen'l'inan. gontleman : .sol. and dial. : C. 19- 
2o . ]a'ob miieb older. <'f. y. a/daa// 

gennet, gen-net. fen s))llllng'■^. separately or a.s a 
Rum : buek .s. : from ea, ISbO. See generalise and 
gen. 

gentnatraf or-trave. A furlbmg : b.acks. : from 
oa. 18(.0. W are. (,niJitraJ miplionised, 

genol. Long : back h. : Irom ea. 1860. Gnol 
euphonised. 

gens ; <»ee. a drop of gens. Crwcral leave: 

na\al; (\ 20. IVrwen. 

gent. A loudly dressed vulgarian : from ca. 
l.dtiO, thouirh aiitici])atc(l in (’. l.T: in (k 16—18, 
S.E. : ca. 1800-40. coll.; from ca. 1810, low’ coll., 
<‘xcept when applied derisively to those who use the 
term. (llapiborne, Jhirns ; Thaekeray, Disraeli. 
In 1846. magistrat(‘ llawlLiison ; ‘ I bold a man W'ho 
is called a, gent to be the greatest blackguard there 
IS.'—2. In e. (-■ 18.'>9), money, esp. silver monej’: 
ex Fr. argent: ef. gen, q.v. il., lat ed.-—.‘h A 
Bwei'theart ; mistn'ss ; my gent, my be.st girl. Low 
coll. ; from ca. 1880 : ob. i’rob.cx Fr. {nne femme) 
gentille - A. 1’lie adj., long w as, pace F. & IL, 
always S.F. 

genteel, wadl-drc.sseil, appa}ently a gentleman ora 
laciy, has. from ca. 1880, been low coll.—I'xc’cpt 
wdum deprci'iatory. 

gentile. C. 19-20 (oh.) sol. for gentle, a maggot 
used by anglers as bait. 

gentish. Like, characteristic of, a ‘ gent ’ (q.v.): 
? S.F. or coll : 1847 (O.E.D.) ; oh. 

Gentle Annie. A certain Turkish gun at the 
D.LMi:. 


Dardanelles: military: 1916. F. & Gibbons. 
Also Asiatic Annie. Cf. Beachy Bill. 

[gentle craft, the, w hetlier shocmaking or angling, 
is, despite F. & 41., S.E, of C. J6 20.] 

^gentleman. A erowbar: e. : from ca. 18,60; 
ob. See alderman. —2. See punisher, 9. 

gentleman, do the. To go and urinate : lower 
clas.se.s’ (— 1923). Manehon. 

gentleman, put a churl (or beggar) upon a. See 
churl. 

gentleman commoner. An empty bottle: Oxford 
I'niviTsity (— 178,6); t by 1900. Grose, Ist «'d. 

felloir cominoner, (j.v., diad man, dead marine. 
Such a stud<‘nt was, in geiuTal repute, delieient, in 
intelbgencp. 

gentleman in black, the (old), d'he devil: from 
ca. KiOO: s. in (.'. 19, coll. Dryden. 

gentleman in black velvet, the (little). A mole. 

Tlii-^ was a .)a<-obite j)hra.se after tin- death of 
AVilliam 111. wbo'.e horse was said to ba\e stumbled 
over ;i mol< hill. C. 18 19. Seott. (F, k. 11. 

• rroneoimly give laoirn and the yhrase, or toast, 
as 'I’ory.) 

gentleman in blue. A policeman : .satirical coll.: 
mid-G. 19 20 ; ob. Ware. 

gentlemanmbrown. A bed bug : coll. (— 1885) ; 
ob (i.A.S.da 

gentleman in red. A soUIkt : 1774 : cither s. or 
jo( ular coll. ; ob. 

Gentleman Jackson, dobn Jai kson (17f;9-1845), 

( hamjMon boxer of England in 179.6 1803. l)aw- 
son -2. F<‘tcr daekson, Au'^tralian aboriginal 
bo\« r : lat t<'r ball ot (’. 19. 

Gentleman Jones. Eicharci Jones (1779-18.61), 
a tor and <lramatist. Daw-on. 

Gentleman Lewis. M'. T. Li wus (17 bS-ca. 1811), 

ji. tor i bid. 

gentleman of fortune. A j>iratc .- (I9-2o (ob.) ; 
coll . punning the S.12. sense ; adI'enturcr. 

gentleman of four outs. See gentleman ot the 
three outs. 

gentleman of observation. A (spying) Tout : the 
turf : (19. 

gentleman of the backtdoor). A sodomist .- t>aek 
door, ('. 18 20, ob. ; Itack, (\ 19 : low coil. also 

at back. 

gentleman of the fist. A boxer .- boxcr.s' {- 1819); 
ob. by 1900. t by 1910. 

gentleman of the first head or house ; gentleman 
of the five outs. Si c gentleman of the thi'ee outs. 

gentleman of the green-baize road. A card- 
aharjMT: gamblers': G. 19 20. ob. Ibummg 

gentleman of tfu load, S.E. for a liiglnvayman. 

gentleman ot the pad. A Inghwayman : 1718 : 
sometimes s., .sometimes jocular coll.: t by 1870. 
Sec pad and scamp. 

gentleman of the round. An invalided or a dis¬ 
abled .soldier begging for his living : iato C. 16-17 
coll. Ben Jonsou. 

gentleman of the short staff. A constable : ca. 
1830 80. Ainsworth, 

gentleman of (the) three ins. (But the is rare and 
does not ajiyiear before ca. lS3(b) ‘ In debt, in gaol, 
and in danger of remaining there for life ; or, in gaol, 
indicted, and in danger of being hanged in chains 
(Jrose, 1788 ; IE, 1864, ‘ In debt, in danger, and in 
jioverty A c.p. that > ob. ca. 1890, t 1920. 
Brob. suggested by the contra.sted ; 

gentleman of (rarely, and not before ca. 1830, the) 
three outs. ‘ Without money, without wit, and 
without mourners', Grose, 1785,—it is the earlier 

M 
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phrase. In 1788, he added, ‘ Some add another 
out, i.e. witlioiit credit.’ Variants four, five: 11., 
1804, has/oar and refers to Ireland, where, he says, 
the retort to a vulgar fellow bluslt'riug of gi'iitle- 
inanliiu'ss was ‘ Yes, a gentleman of four outs—that 
is, without wit, without money, w’ithout credit, and 
without manners.’ F. & H., 18911, cites ‘ Out of 
money, and out of clothes ; | Out at heels, and out 
at the toes ; | Out of credit, and in debt ’. Ob. by 
189.‘1, but not yet f. Cf. the C. 10-17 dunghill 
gentleman and gentleman of the first head or house, 
whicli may themselves (see the O.E.D.) be coll, or 
even s. 

gentleman of three ins and outs. St e gentleman 
of the three ins and outs. 

gentleman ranker. A broken gentleman serving 
in the ranks; military s. (— 1891’) >, ca. 1900, 
gen. coll. >, ca. 1914, S.E. >, ca. 1919. somewhat 
ob. See Kiphng’s famous poem, Umtlenian 
Ranl'crs. 

Gentleman Smith. William Smith, a C. 18 actor. 
Dawson. Cf. Gentleman Leiris. 

gentleman who pays the rent, the. A pig: 
Anglo Irish : mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. Ware, 
gentleman’s companion. A h^use: coll. 
(__ 1785); ob. by 1914, t by 1918. (In four years’ 
active servdcc, I never heard the term.) Orose, 
Ist ed. Cf. bosom friend. —2. Possibly, in late C. 
17-18, it also ~ a flea. Ned Ward, 1709 (Mat¬ 
thews. ) 

gentleman’s (or gent’s) gent. A ‘ genthunan'.s 
gentleman ’ or valet: (\ 20. Doth forms oeeiir in 
that exciting and amusing novel, Th' Big i'ltg, by 
John G. Brandon, 1951. 

gentleman’s master. A liigiiwaymaii; ca. 1780- 
1840. Gru.se, Isl. ed. E\ gc'iith'men'.s obedience to 
his ‘ stand and deliver ' ' 
gentleman’s, occ. lady’s, piece. A tit bit .- 
(mostly children's) coU. ; ca. lSSO-l91iO. Bau¬ 
man. (If used by adults Lo-day, it would hint at 
sliort rations.) 

gentleman’s pleasure-garden. The genitalia 
viuliebna \ low or jocular coll. : C. l9-2(); oh.— 
Foliowa*d by jiadloch. it - a sanitary tow'el. 

gentlemen’s sons. The thr(>e reginunts of 
Guard.^ : cull.; ca. 1870 1914. 

♦gentry cofe, mid-C\ B;-17 ; gentry cove, mid- 
C. J()-t*arly J9. A gcnileman; c. (Cf. C. 19 
Devon gentry man.) —2, Whence gentry cofef's) or 
eoee(’s) ke.n, a gentleman’s house: lik»^*wisc c. ; 
I by 1850. B.E. 

♦gentry ken. A (? C. 18) C. 19 c. abbr. of gentry 
coves ken (preceding entry). 

♦gentry mort. A lady ; c. : mid-C. 10-early 19. 
Tliis and the preceding two term.s are in Hannan, 
gent’s gent. Soe gentleman’s gent, 
genuine, n. and v. Praise : from ca. 1810, 1800 
rosp. : Winch('ster College. Wrench, ‘ Possibly from 
calling a thing “ genuine.” ’ 

geo-graphy. ‘ Burned biscuit boiled in water ’: 
nautical: late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

geocian (C. 10). geocie (C. 10), geotick fC. 18), 
geoticall (C. 10). Incorrect for goetian, goety, goelic^ 
goetical. O.E.l). 

geode. Gcoid: an ('ducat.cd sol. : C. 19-20, 
Bailey’s Ffstus. 1839, (O.E.D.) 

geom. {Pronouncedj/Vba.) Geometry; schools’: 
late C. 19-20. 

Geordie, geordie. A pitman; any Northum¬ 
brian ; North Country coll.: from ca. 1760. 
Prob. ©X the Christian name there so pronounced. — 


2. A North Country collier (boat) ; nautical : from 
ca. 1880.—3. The George. Stephenson safety-lamp : 
miners’ (— 1881).—4. A Scottish variant of the 
various sens(‘H of: 

George, george. A noble (O^. 8^/., temp. Ib'nry 
VIII): abbr. Gcorgc-7ioblc : late C. 16-17.—2. A 
half-crown (piece) : ca. 1659-1820 : c. IShadvvell. 
—3. A guiru'a : rare nnh'.ss in form yellow George : 
c. (— 1785); t by 1870. Grose, bst ed.- -l! A 
penny: low: ca. 1820 70.— 5. brOwn george : see 
brown. —6. (George.) Ci'orgc, linin' of Cambridge : 
military coll.: JSSO 96. He was a v<'ry popular 
Comrnander-in-Chic'f. Ware.—7. As typical ol'any 
middle-class houst'holder, osp. if married: coll.: 
C. 20.—8. An airman ; military and naval ; 1915. 
(’f. Jack, a bluejacket, and Tommy, a suldii'r.—9. 
Hence, in the Air Force, us a term of address to a 
stranger: 1915. F. & Gibbons, (.’f. sense 7. 

George I, by. (Oec. in late C. l!)-20. simply 
George !) A mild oath : coll. abbr. hit SI. Groigr ■' ; 
1731, Fii'ldiiig (O.E.D.); earlier by St. Gmrge, for 
George, both in Ben donson, 1598 ; Ix fore (leorge, 
1678. 

George!, let’s join; where’s George ? Thi sf't wo 
c.p. phrases arosi' in 1935 ; they were burlesqued 
by the music halls at least as early as Sepl., 1935. 
Ex advertisements by Mi'ssrs. Lyons, who supplied 
the key and the answer; at Lyonch and gone to 
Lyonch (liiiieh at Lyons's). Se e George, 7. 

George, riding (or the dragon upon) St. S(>e 
riding St. George. 

George Home I Queen Ann('’s dead ! 0(«c. 

G.U. Print <'rs’ ; ea. 1880-1910. Ex a romancing 
corajiositor so nanu'd. 

Georges man. A vessel fishmg on the Georges 
Bank ; Canadian lislK'rii's’ coll. : late C. 19- 20. 
Bowen. 

♦Georgie (or -y) ; georgie. A quartern loaf: c. 

(— 1812); I I»y 1S90. \ uiix. Cf. brown George, 

q.v. 

Georgie-Porgie oi- Georgy-Porgy. A coll. ]>et form 
of George ; any plumji male ejuld. (In 1SS3, H. L. 
Stevenson imiployed it as a v. to tondle, but this 
u.se has not caught on.) From ea. 1870. Ex, as 
well as suggestive of, llie nursf'ry rhyme, ‘ Georgv - 
I’orgy, pudding and (or, loo.'uly, jniddingy) pie, j 
Ki.s.sed the girls and made 'em cry.' 

Georgium Sidus. Tin' Surrey side of tlie Thami's ; 
London Society (-- B)()9) ; f i>y 1920. Ware. 

geotick. See geocian. 

geranium. A red nose: Coeknexs'; from ca. 
1882 ; oh. Ware. 

Geraniums, the. The 13lh Hussars: mililary: 
C. 20. F. A. Gibbons, ‘From the ionner green 
lacings of their predecessors, the 13th Dragoons '. 

gerd (e.g. gerd-afternoon in J. B. J’riestley's Far- 
aimy, 1932), Good : an alfected sol. eharacteristio 
of half-wits among the woiild-ho superior : C. 20. 

Gerines. The Boyal Marines: inid-C. 19-20; 
oh. Bowen. 

germ-peg. See gim-peg. 

German, in late 1914—18, was gi'iK'rieally an 
olfeihsive term, sometimes eoll.. sometimes S.E. 
See Words J at ‘ Otfensive Nationality’.—2. See 
Garman.—3. A Gi'nnan sausage: coll. (— 1883)* 
oh. (O.E.D.) 

German bands. Hands: late C. 19-20 rhvminc 
s. B. &P. ® 

German duck. ‘ Half a sheep’s head boiled with 
onions Grose, 2nd ed.: late C. 18-19 (f by 1893) 
coll. Becauso ‘ a favourite disli among the Ger- 
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man snRar-bakerN in the East End of London 
H., 1804.—2. A bed bug : orig. and mainly York¬ 
shire : from oa. 1860 ; oh. H., 3rd ed. 

German East. German Ea^t Africa r coll.: 
C. 20. E. E Brett Young, in The Cage Bird, 1933, 
‘ When George and I wen? prisoners in German East 
we had something in common witli a vengeance, and 
that, was one shirt.’ (Also in the same author's./m 
Redlake, ll).30.) 

German flutes. (No singular.) Boots: rhyming 
8. (— 1857) ; t hy 1914, when daisy roots, q.v., was 
in full possession of the field. ‘ Dutiange Anglieus.’ 

German gospel. Vain boasting; megalomania: 
Nov., ISOT-ea. 99. Ware, ‘Enmi a phrase ad- 
dressinl in this month by Brinc;e Henry of Prussia 
to his brot her of Germany at a dinner : “ The gosjKil 
that emanates from your Majesty’s sacred person ”, 
etc.’ 

German Legion, the. The 109 th Foot, now the 
Lt'instor Uegiment : military : from ca. 1860 ; ob. 
F. & (01)1)0118. 'I’lie battahf)!! wnis, at that dat(% 
‘ brought up to strengt h with men of tlie disbanded 
Gf‘rma.n Ij(‘gion . . . raised for tlie ('rimean War’. 

German!. A German (soMier) : soldiers (Fast 
.Xfnean eanipaign) ; 1915-17. K.g. in F. K. Brett 
^'o^lng, ditn livdlake, 1930. On the analogy of 
eertam Swahili words (e.g. amenenm). 

gerrup ! (h-t up ' : sluvt'nlv (“oll. or, perhaps 
rather, outright sol. : lute Ch 19-20. Of. siddoivn, 
(1 \. 

Gerry. A Gennan ; (‘sp. a G<‘rraan soldier : late 
1914 i , but not gen. till 1916, when it almost su]kt- 
seded Fntz, (j.v. U.Mial spelling; Jerry. El 
Gernuin. Oce. used as an adj. : 1915. B. Y P. 

’*‘gerry. J'lxerement : G. 16 e. ; ef. gerry gan! 
? e.\ L. grro, 1 earr\ ; ])erhaf)s ratlnT ef. J)<*\onshire 
grrrrd, bedaubed, ilirty, itst-lf eonneetod with Fr. 
bigarri, streaked (F.l).l).). 

’•'gerry gan. (See gan and gerry.) Lit., sh*t [in 
your] mouth: a brutal C. 16-early 17 c. way of 
saying ‘ shut u]) ' 

jgen-ymander and geiTymandering, orig. U.S. 
(resp, 1812, 1813), were N.E., not uneonventional, 
when,ca. 1880, they gained a tirm looting in Britain.] 
Gers,the. Th<- Gfi-mans, esj). .soldiers : military : 
191F15. Cf. CcDiVS (\\ hence .y< r/n.v). 

gertcher. Get out of it, you ! : low coll. : late 
C. 19-20. 

Gertie Lee. The number 33 in tho game of 
House ; military rhyming s. : (A 20. F. A Gibbons. 
Gertrude. )See ‘ Moving-Picture Slang ’, § 4. 
[Gerund, incorrect uses of;—See Fowler.] 
gerund-grinder. A schoolmahter; esp. a jitnlantic 
one: coll.: from ca. 1710; ob. iSterne, ‘Tutors, 
governors, gerund-grinders, and bear-leaders 
Also, C. 19-20, gcru7id-gritiding. 

gesture. An action for 1 he sake of show, good or 
had; when used trivially, it i.s coll. : from ca. 1926. 
(As S.E. : 1916, says tho O.E.I). vSup.) 

get. A trick, swindle ; a cheating contrivance ; 
posited by F. & H. ; t by 1890.—2. A child, esp. in 
one, of his get, one of his offspring, of his begetting : 
C. 14-20: 8.E. till ca. 1750, then coll. (Grose, 
2nd ed.); after ca. 1870, only of animals—unless 
pejorative.—3. A variant (■— 1923) of gel-up, q.v. ; 
not very gen. Manchon.—4. A retrieving ; the 
return of a difficult ball: lawn tennis coll.: heard 
in 1926 ; recorded bv O.E.D. (Sup.) for March 22, 
1927. 

[get. If we c.on8idcr get as a v. of all work, we 
find that its rise and its increasing popularity are 


mainly owing to U.S. influence (see W.’s Adjectives 
and Other Words, my Slang, and Fowler’s Diet, of 
Modern English Usage). ‘ Its sense-development is 
extraordinary, the intransitive senses sjiringing 
chiefly from reflexive, e.g. ... get (oneself) dis¬ 
liked,' W. Except in the S.E. sense, to acquire, 
obtain, receive, it is comparatively rare before 1870 : 
Grose gives no examples ; in H,, 1859, there is none, 
while H., 1860, contains only get-up, n., and H., 
1874, the same. See also got.J 
get, V. To become ; feel, e.g. ‘ He gets ill every 
winter,’ ‘ He gets moody after drinking ’ : • late 
C. 16-20; nominally S.E., but in C, 19-20 more 
projierly considered coll.—2. V.i., with intransitive 
past ppl. : to complete an action : C. 18-20 ; S.E. 
till ca. 1860, then coll. E.g. ‘ I’d he glad to get gone 
from this town.’ A rare construction. (O.E.D.)— 
3. V.i., get as an auxiliary (from ca. 1650) is held by 
the O.E.I). to be S.E., but there is a coll, taint in 
such locutions as ‘1 got caught in tho storm,’ 
1887 (S.O.D.).— 4. V.t., have, lake, eat (a meal): 
coll. (•— 1888), perhaps ex dial. ((J.E.D.)—5. V.t., 
understand (rarely a tiling), gen. as ‘ Do you get 
me ? ’ : ex U.S. ; anglicised ca. KUO.—6. To 
corner (a person) ; get liold of, find and bring him, 
there being an implication of subject’s difficulty 
and/or object’s reluctance: coll.: 1879.---7. To 
depart: mostly in the imperative. See get! — 

8. In c., to steal : ca. 1820-60. Bee. Cf. make .— 

9. To annoy or w’orry : coll., orig. (ca. 1880) U.S., 
anglicised ca. 1920. O.E.D. (Sup.).—10. To render, 
Hueci'cd in rendering : coll., ong. (ca. 1890) U.S., 
anglicised ca. 1910. E.ir. ' He gets me wild,’ he 
makes me angry. (O.E.D. Sup.)—11. To impress, 
move, attract : coll.: from ca. 1915. E.g. ‘That 
j)lay. Pornance, got ino properly.’ (O.E.D. Sup.) 
Brob. ('\ .sensi! 9 iniJiienced by sense 10.—12. get 
climbmg, thinking, etc., is simply a coll, form of 
chmh. etc., etc., or of go climbing, etc. : mid-C. 19- 
20. It often exjiresses exasperation.—13. See get 
to in the Addenda. 

get ! Abbr. get out!, go away ! or clear out ! 
Ong. (1884) U.S., where usually git! Anglicised 
ca. 1900, but found in Au.stralia ca. IHlMj. Hume 
Nisbet in The Bush anger's Sweetheart. 1892, ‘ None 
of your damned impertinence. Get!’ ('f. : 

get, do a. To depart, retreat, hastily : Aus¬ 
tralian (— 1916). C. J. Dennis. Ex preecding. 

(get A, in Felstedese (revised F. <fc 11.), is not s. 
but j.] 

get a bit. To obtain rnone}’—or a woman : low : 
late (', 19-20. Ware. 

get a name. See name, get a. 
get a pick on (a peixm). To pick on, ill- 
tem[)eredly mark out, quarrel with : (.'aniidian : 
C. 20, John Beames. 

get about, v.t., wnth her, to effect intromission : 
low coll, (amorous venery) : from ca. 1880. Also, 
ab.solutely, gtt about it. —2. V.i., (of lU'ws, gossip) to 
spread, either (e.g.) ‘The story got about,’ often 
with a that clause, or (e.g.) ‘ It got about that the 
firm was bankrupt’: coll.: from ca. 1848; since 
ca. 1880, S.E.—3, V.i., to move alxmt or round, to 
travel, gen. with implication of frequency, though 
this may 1 m* detined, as in ‘ He gets about a lot, or a 
great deal ’ : coll. : from late i890’8. 

get above oneself. To be very, or too, satisfied, 
or pleased with oneself: coll. (— 1923). Manchon, 
get across ; get it across. To succcid ; esp. to 
make oneself fully understood or Buital»ly ap])re- 
eiated : resp. ca. 1915 and in 1913 ; coll. >, by 
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1933, familiar S.E. Ex U.S. get it across the foot¬ 
lights. (O.E.D. Sup.) 

get all over. To handle and examine (a person)— 
‘ not neccissarily for theft, but in all probability 
feloniously’: low: mid-C. 19-20; slightly oh. 
Ware. 

get along with you I Eo away ! Bo quiet ! 
Have done ! Coll.: 1837, Dickens (O.E.D.). 

get anything. To be inh'cted, e.g. vcncreally; 
get replacing catch. Coll. : from ca. 1850. Merely 
a coll, absolute form of S.E. get --- catch, C. 17-20.— 
2. (Wireless) hear ; establish contact with a station: 
coll. : from ca. 1924. 

get at. To assail; strike, as in ‘ Let me get at the 
foul-mouthed b—r ’ : from ca. 1890.—2. To banter, 
chaff, annoy, take (or try to take) a rise out of: 
from ca. 1890. Ally Sloper's Half Holiday, Jan. 3, 
1891, ‘ “ Your family don’t seem to get on, 
missie . . “ On ! who’re ye gettin’ at ? ” ’ See 

also get back at. —3. To inhuciioe, bribe, corrupt 
a person or a group of persons ; to ‘ nobble ’ 
(q.v.) a horse: orig. s. (1805), then, ca. 1880, 
coll. J. S. i\lill (O.E.D.); The Graphic, March 17, 
1883, ‘ Without any suspicion of being got at ’.— 
4. To mean ; intend to be understood : gen. as 
‘ What are you getting at ? ’ Coll.: from ca. 
1905 : ? ex sense 2. 

*get at the gee. To ' spoof’ (v.i.): c. (— 1933). 
Charh's E. Lcacli. 

get away, get-away, getaway. An escape ; 1890. 
—2. A means of escape ; hence an exit; from ca. 
1895 ; ex U.S., where in late C. 19-20 c. it means, 
a train or a locomotive.—3, An excuse, cap fore¬ 
thought: from ca. 1925. All orig, coll.; but in 
C. 20, senses 1 and 2 are S.E. 

get away ! As go away, S.E., but as don't 
talk iionsens(‘, don’t Haller, it is coll.: from ca. 
1830. The form get airay unlh you ! is prob. to be 
considered S.E. Cf. gd along vit/i you ! 

get away closer! An ‘imitation to yet more 
pronounced devotion ’ : costers', hence gen. 
Cockneys’ c.p. : late C. 19-20 ; shglit ly ob. U'are. 

get away with it. To succeed beyond exjM'cta- 
tion and/or contrary to the full rights of th(‘ case : 
coll.: from 1918: ex U.S. (— 1912). F, & Gib¬ 
bons; O.E.D. (Sup.).—2. Hence, ‘just to scrape 
through a difficulty ’ : coll. (— 1931). Lyell. 

get back at. To chaff', banter ; satirise, criticise ; 
callt o account: coll.; from ca. 1885. VA.gelat,i\.\. 

get back into your box ! lie quii t! That’s 
enough from you! Orig. (— 1893), U.S.; angli¬ 
cised ca. 1900 ; slightly ob. Ex the stables. 

get before oneself. To boast, threaten, be angry, 
unduly; low coll.: late C. 19-20; ob. Ware. 
Contrast get behind oneself. 

get behind, V.t. An occ. variant of get up behind, 
q.v.—2. See ; 

get behind oneself. To forget an appointment, 
the date of an event, etc.; lower classes’ coll.: 
mid-C. 19-20. Ware. 

get busy. See busy, get. 

get by, v.i. To escape notice, esp. when that 
notice is feared or ino^iportune. V.t., get by with, 
gen. followed by it. C. 20 ; coll., ex U.S. Cf. get 
past, q.v. 

get curly. To become troublesome : tailors’ : 
late C. 19-20. ? ex rucking. 

get cracking. To begin work : Royal Air I’orce : 
from ca. 1925. I.e. cracking on 8]r>eed. 

get dizzy. To get angry : naval: from ca. 1920 
Bowen. 


get down on. To appropriate illicitly ; to steal: 
New Zealanders’ : C. 20. 
get down to brass tacks. See brass tacks, 
get down to it. To begin t,o work siTiously : 
C. 20 coll.: ? ex U.S.—2. To go to sleep ; mibtary 
coll.: from ca. 1910. (F. & Gibbons.) 

get ’em. S(>e get them. 

get encored. To have a garnuint rcHirned for 
alterations; tailors’; from ca. 1875. 

get even (with), v.i., t. To giv'c tit for tat, have 
one’s revenge (on); coll, (from ca. 1880) ; in C. 20, 
S.E. Ex S.E. be even with, on a par (or ev('n terms) 
with. 

get fits. To bo im{)atient under defeat: lower 
classes’ (— 1909). ; ob. Ware, 
get forrader. See forrader. 

get going. The v.t., set going, start, prepare, is 
S.E., but the v.i., to begin doing something (work 
or play) vigorously or very well, ‘get into one’s 
stride ’, is cc)!!. : from ca. 1895, Esp. in ‘ Wait till 
I (he, etc.) gct(s) going.’ 

get in, v.i. ; get into, v.t. To ethet int romissioii : 
low coll. : G. 18 20. (ff*. get up. —2. (get in.) To 

strike victoriously; e.g. ‘ (h't in witli both lists’: 
coll. (-- 1S!)7). Ex get a blow in. (Wan*.) 

get in bad. To make (a piTson) dishk«‘d ; v.i., to 
cause one.sclf to bi'coiiie disliked; 1928 (O.E.D. 
Sup.). E.\ U.S. 

get in for it. To establish oneself tirmly : lower 
classes' (— 1923). Manehon. CM. : 

get in with (a p'-rson). In S.E., to become 
familiar with : Ixmet', us eoll., to become a trusted 
and active associate nilli : from ea. 19)0. 

get in wrong ; put m wrong with. M’o ineur— 

cause anoth(‘r to incur—the dislike of (a piu'son) ; 
I’ 8. eoll., unglieised ea. 1932. C.0.1>. (1934 

Sup.). 

get into. Put on clot lies, boots, etc. : coll : late 
C\ 17-20. Lady BiirglxT^h, 1813. (O.E.l).)—2. 

To become; coll. (— 1909). l^sed by \'tare,- -3. 
See get in, 1.—4. To become ai-eustomed to; to 
learn ; eoll. ; from eu. J870. 

get into a hank. 'To get angry : nautical : late 
C. Jtt-2v>. Bowen. 

get into full swing ; hot water. See swing and 
hot water. 

get inside and pull the blinds down I A c.p. 
addressed to a jioor horseman : Csiekm ys’ ; mid- 
C. 19-20; ob. Ware. 

get it. To be })unisli(‘(l, physically or morally ; 
to be rejinrnanded ; cull. : from ea. 1870. Cf. 
aitch it. —2. M’u be venereally infected ; low coll. : 
from ca. 1875. 

get it down fine. To hav(‘ all di tails worked out ; 
coll.: from ea. 1900. Ex the U.S. sen.se, to know 
all about a man’s antecedents. 

get it down one’s or the neck. To swallow it: 
low eoll. (— 1909). WaiH'. 

get it every way. To profit, whatever happena : 
coll. : ex U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1920. 

get it hot. An elaboration, from ca. 1872, of 
get it, I, q.v. 

get it in the neck. To be defeat(sl, thrashed (lit. 
or fig.), to receive a shock, to be grievously dis¬ 
appointed, severely reprimanded : trom ea. 1916. 
Elaboration of get it, 1. Cf, get it where . . q.v. 

get it off one’s chest. See chest, get it off one’s, 
get it where the chicken got the axe. A ligliter, 
more jocular form of get it in the neck ; from ca. 1917. 

get left. See left, be or get. -get (or do you get^ 
me, Steve P See got me(, Steve) P 
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get-off, n. An Air Force coll, dating from late 
1914. s.'c porpoising. 

get off, v.t . Deliver onewlf of, utter, oRp. a 
wifticisrn : orig. (1845)), U.S, ; anglK“iH(‘d ca. IH7o ; 
coll.; Hliglitlyub.—2. Tolef.olf; liXcuRc ; csp.from 
puniHhrneni : mid C. 19-20.—^.‘1. To Huoceed in marry¬ 
ing one’s daughters: coll.: from ca. 18(K). (O.E.l>.) 

—4. lienee, v.i., to g(‘t engaged or married : coll.: 
from ea. 1910. (Randy of the man ; thcMy jocu¬ 
larly.)—r>. Renee, to ‘ click ’ with a inemhiT of the 
op})osife se.x : coll. : from ea, JOl'k—0. V\i., to ho 
lot off a (Kiiiishment, an irksome duly : CRcape : 
from <!a. 1040 ; in C. J7-<‘arly 19, S.E., then either 
coll, or ncar-eoll. — 7, (get off it.) To stop talking, 
befooling or ehafling a piirson, jilaying the fool, 
exagg(‘rating, <‘tc. : mostly in irnfierative ; coll. 
(~ 192.‘5). iManehon.—8. To ceasi; Ix-ing ob¬ 
noxious, presumptuous, or meddlesome! : angliiascd 
(ex U.S. eoll.'i ea. 15)29 ; viTging on eoll. Ksp. ItUa 
pensoti irla rc he <jets off. Rx a coruliietor’sor ticket- 
eolleetor’s or guard’s telling a jicrson where he gets 
off the 1 ram, etc. 

get off it ! Si e get off, 7. 

get off my neck ! sto]) trying to bluff or befool 
me ! : mostly military : 19ir). F. & (dbbons. Cf. 
pre<‘e(ling. 

get off with. To make friends with one of the 
opposite sex, esp. with a vi('W to ‘a good time ’ : 
coll., ong. (15)14 or early 1915) military >, by 1918, 
gen. F. k Ribbons. 

get (money, ‘a bit’) on. To back a horse; 
racing s. (from ea. 18b9) >, ea, 1880, gen. coll.---2. 
To have connexion with (a woman); low eoll.: 
from ca. 1870. Kx the lit. sense, to mount.—.4. 
V.i., to succeed, jirosper : eoll.; from ca, 1780; 
in (b 20, S.R. The Pall Mall Gazette, Doc. 29, 1871, 

‘ That great Anglo-Saxon piis.sion of rising in the 
world, or gi'tting on '.— 4. (? henci-) to fare ; feel (in 
health) ; eoll. : from ea. 1880.—5. Renee, also v.i., 
agree—or disagree-—with a person, with modifying 
adv. ; also, occ., absolutidy, to agree well (with a 
person). Coll. ; from ea. 1815. Never of things. 
‘ W’e got on like a, house on fire ’ ; ‘ Oh, we got on, 
you know ' ’ 'J’lie S.R. form is (jet along. —0. To 
iK'come elderly, or, < sj*., old : coll. ; from ca. 188.~>. 
.‘Vbbr. ijeUuK} on in years. —7. To depart; coll.: 
('. 20. (’f, till' S.IO. (jit alonij. 

get on one's nerves. To afTi-et morbidly, e.g. 
‘ Till- clock gets on his nerves ' : coll, (from ca. 
1870) by 1900, S.F. (T. : 

get (a person, a thing) on the brain, or (more gen. 
have) on one’s mmd. To be obsessed by, Cra7.y 
about : coll. : from ea. 1870. Cf. get on one s 
nerves, q.v. 

get on the home stretch. To be in sight of one's 
goal; eoll.: late (b 15) 20. Ex eribbage. 

get on to. To siisju-et ; find out about: coll. : 
late C. 15)-20. (James Sjienser, 1994.) 

get one on, v.t. and ahsclute. To land a puneh 
(on) : fiugilists' : from ea. 1880 ; oh, 

get one’s or another’s back up. 8eo back up. — 
get one’s books (or cards). See books, get one’s. — 
get one’s goat. Sei^ goat, get someone’s. 

get one’s own back. J'o have one’s ri'vcngo (on), 
get cv^cn with: coll.: from ca. 15)08. (O.E.D. 

Sup.) Kx the recovery of jtroju'rty. 

get one’s skates on. skates, put on 
one’s. 

get one’s tail up. Gen. in pi. and ‘ said of a crow 
whieh IS getting out of hand and imjmdent to the 
ofiicers ’ ; nautical; lato C. 19-20. Bowen. 


get-out. An evasion: coll.: C. 20. (Jamei 
Si3enacT, Limey Breaks In, 15)94.) 

get out, V. To dcjiart; go away; gen. in im¬ 
perative: coll.: from ea. 1710; cf. get, q.v.—2. 

‘ To back a horse against which one lias previously 
laid ’, F. & 11. : racing (— 1884). Also get round 
(— 1899).—9. On the Stock Exchange, (— J887), to 
sell one’s shares, esp. in a risky venture, (O.E.D.)— 
4. Sec round the comer, get. —5. V.i. (of things), to 
lengthen : coll., mostly (fockneys’ : IVoni ca. 1880. 
Edwin I’ugh, Harry the. Cockney, 1012, ‘ “ Evenings 
arc getting out, aren’t they ? ” ’ 

get out ! Tell that to the marines ! Don’t 
fballcr ! C5oll. : from ca, 1840, Dickens, ‘ Ivit 
only repin'd hy bashfully bidding his mother “ get 
out ’ (O.E.D.) 

get out (of bed) on the wrong side. To be irrit able, 
testy : eoll. ; from ca. 1885. Ex the S.E. to rise, on 
the riijht sale is accounted lucky, C. 17-15), The 
Clohe, May 15, 185)0, ‘ If we may employ such a 
vulgar expression—got, out of bed on the wrong 
Bid<'.' 

get out of, C.g. it, the scrape. To escape the con¬ 
sequences of one/s folly or mistake : be excused 
punishment or duty: coll.: from ca. 1880; in 
C. 20, S.E. Cf. get off, v.i. 

get outside, or outside of. To eat or drink, gen. a 
considerable and sjK'cified amount : low coll.: 
from ca. 1890. S. Watson, in Wops the Waif, 1892, 
—2. (Of women only) to receive a man sexually; 
low coll.: from ca. 1870. 

get over. To overcome (an obstacle, a pre¬ 
judice) : coll.: from ca. 1700 ; since ca. 1895, S.E. 
—2. To recover from (illness, disappointment ) : 
coll.: mid-C. 18-20; since ca. 1900, S.E.—3. To 
dupe, circumvent, seduee : low eoll.: from ca. 
18()U. Cf. come over and get round. —4. To astonisli. 
impress; coll.: ca. 1890-15)15. (J. Mihie, Tloi 

Epistles of Atkins, 1902.) Displaced by gG, v., li. 

get past, v.i. ; get past with (gen. it). To escape 
dcteetiori ; henee to succeed against odds or justifu'd 
(moral) expectation : coll. : from ca. 1915 ; ? orig, 
military. Cf. get by, q.v, 

get religion. To be converted ; beeoine fver} ) 
religious : ong. (JS2<1) angliei.sed ca. IsSO ; ui 

C. 19, 8. ; low coll, in C, 20 ; now almo^l. though - 
thank God ! — not tpnte S.E. Never thcl('-,s. it is loi 
expre.ssivo phiHs<‘ that, lor all u-^ ln^(•IlSltl\e 
vulgarity, will prob. athie\e Inieuistie .saiKtity. 

get round. To eueumvent, ti iek : i oil. ; from 
ca. 1855, cx U.S. (1849).-—2. To per.siiah'. cajole; 
henee, staluee (lit. or iig ), dupe : eoll. : from ca. 
18f)0, Cf. get over, 9.—9. ’Uj evade ; arrange, to 
one’s own .siilistuetioii, eoneeninig ; eoll. ; irom ca. 
185)5.-4. In racing, same as gt t out, 2. 

*get round the corner. Sr e round the corner, get, 
*get scrubbed. (Ut tlu' favourite or the second 
favourite) to lose tlu- rai'e : turf e. ; C. 2U. 

get set. To wnnu to one's work ; become 
thoroughl\ used to »)r skilful at it : coll. : from ca. 
1895. E\ the cricket sense : (of a batsman) to get 
one's eye in, itself s. in the 1880's, coll, in the DO’s, 
and j. in (I. 20. 
get shut of. See shut of. 

get straight, v.i. (tlu' v.t. being S.E.). To free 
oneself of debt ; have a complication straightened 
out, one's home tidy, etc., etc. : eoll. : from ea, 1875. 

get that way. (Gen. how do or did you (jet that 
way C ‘ i'o get into the condition implied ’ : coll., 
orig. (— 1922) U.S., anglicised by 1990. (O.E.D, 
Sup.) 
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get the ambulance ! (Gon. gii . . .) A c.p. 
addnvMsod to a drunk person ; urban : 1897 ; ob. 
Ware. 

get the bag or sack. See bag.—get the berry. 
See berry.—get the empty. See empty, get the.— 
get the go-by. See go-by.—get the jacket. See 
jacket, get the.—get the lead. See lead.—get the 
mitten. See mitten, 
get the board. See board, get the. 

*get the papers. To bo indicted as an habitual 
criminal: c. (— 1935). David II ume. Mostly as a 
vbl.n. 

get the poke. See poke, get the.—get the rasp or 
raspberry. See berry, get the, and raspberry. 

get the sads. To become melancholy : lower 
classes’ coll. (— 1909). Ware*. 

get the shilling ready ! I’repare to subscribe ' : 
a c.p. of 1897-8. With cs]). relerence to YVie l.knhj 
Telegraph's shilling fund for the London hospitals—■ 
part of the clianfy clmrHct(>nsing the GOth year of 
Queen Victoria’s roisrn. ^\'arc. 

get the shoot. 3\) be dismissed ; lower classes’ 
(— 19(»9). Waie derives ex a Hour-nnlls shoots. 

get the spike. To lose one’s temptT ; low Lon¬ 
don ; from ca. 1890 ; ob. Ware. Vi. i^cedlr. i\.\. 

get the staggers. See staggers, get the.—get the 
stick. See stick, get the. 

get (th)em. To tremble with fear: G.W.-j- ; 
ob. : mainly soldiers’.—2. Also, but al\va\s in form 
hasy or have, got 'em, to have the ‘ d.t.’s ’: from ea. 
1900. See got ’em bad. 

get there. To succeed in one’.s obj('< t or ambi¬ 
tion ; with both feet, notably. complett*ly. Coll. : 
orig. (— 1883), U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1893.—2. To 
become intoxicated: ca. 1890-1914.—.3. (Of the 
man) to have sexual connexion : low coll. : from ca. 
1860. 

get through, V.i. To pa.s.s an examination ; 
succeed : coil. ; from ca. 18.30 ; in C. 20, S.E. 

‘ Cuthbert Bede 18.33, ‘ So you see. Giglamps, I’m 
safe to get through.’—2. \'.t.. to spend Iat(‘ C. 19- 
20 ; coll, till ca. 1920, then S.E.—3. V.t., to com¬ 
plete ; do : coll. : late C, 17-20 : coll. ; then, in 
C. 19-20, S.E. ‘ He gets through an astounding 
amount of work—largely because ho loves work.’ 

get together, v.i. To lielp each other, one an¬ 
other : coll. : from ca. 1920. Ex S.E. sense, to 
meet, assemble (late C. 17-20) : cf. the U.S. sense, 
to meet in anucablo conference, to come to terms. 

get-up. Dre.ss ; general appearance, so far as it is 
prepared or artificial ; coll. : from ca. 1847. 
Whyte-Mclville, George Eliot.—2. Hence, a mas¬ 
querade drc.s.s ; a disguise : coll. : from ca. 18G0. 
G. A. Sala, All these nuances are in C. 20 to be 
considered vS.E.— 3. ‘ {Style of production or finish, 
esp. of a book, 18(>,3’, 8.().1),; publishers’coll, that, 
in C. 20, is S.E. 

get up, V. To make, esp. as regards appearance 
or embellishment : alw’ays wdth adv. or adv. 
phrase: coll.: from ca. 1780; in C. 20, S.E. 
Leigh Hunt, ‘ The })ockct books that now contain 
any literature are got up, as the phrase Is, in the 
most unambitious style.’—2. V. reflexive,, to dress : 
coll.: from ca. IS.3.3; in C. 20, S.E. Albert 
G'hcvalier, 1892, in The Little Nipper, ‘’E'd get 
hmself up (lossy.’ Hence to disguise oneself: coll. : 
from ca. 18G0: in C. 29, S.E. Also (though less 
gen.), from ea. I8G9, v.i., as is tlu; anon. Eton School 
Days, 18()4, ‘He felt confidimt in his power of 
getting up HO that no one would recognise Iiira.’ —- 
3. V.I, to rise in the morning ; from ca. 1680 : S.E. 


till ca. 1880, then increasingly coll.—4. V.t., pre¬ 
pare (a case, role, subject, paper); arrange (o.g.) a 
concert: from ca. 1770, though anticipated in late 
0. 16-17 ; in C. 19, coll. ; but from ca. 1905, again 
S.E.—5. V.t., to have carnal know'ledgo of a woman : 
0. 19-20. (Barely v.i. : 0. 17-18 : prob. S.E.) 

get up ! (To a horse) go ! got a move on ! Coll. : 
from ca. 1887 (O.E.D.). Occ. jocularly to persons : 
V. 20. 

get up and look at you. (0f the ball) ‘ to rise very 
slowly after pitching ’ : crick(‘t(‘rs’ jocular coll. 
(— 1888). Lewis. 

get up behind. (V.t., witli jmrsonal object) to 
endorse or back a man’s bill or LO.U. Vbl.n., 
getting up behind. Coll., mainly commercial ; from 
ca. 1870. 

get up early. See early. 

’*‘get up the mail, d'o j)rovide momw' for a 
prisoner’s delence : e. (— 1889). Cf. m/nl in S.E. 
blackmail. 

get wet. See wet, get. 

get (a ]H>r.son) wrong. g('n. in form have get (him) 
wrong. 'J’o luiHundersluud ; have a wholly or 
mainly wtoiil^ o]jinion or impiussion of him (!. 29 , 
? t'\ U.S. Cf. get in irnanj, q v. 

get your eye in a sling I 'I'lu.-. jirolriai ian c.p. of 
lau‘ (!. 19-20 (ob.) con.stitutcs a ‘ warnim' that you 
may receive a sudden and ('arlv hlm-k oyo, < alhng for 
a bandaga—the sling in f|U('stion ’. Ware. 

get your hair cut ! A non-ansiocratic C.f> of ca. 
188,3-HH2. ‘ (,)uotalions ’ Lenharn ; L. iV E. Ev 

a })o]iular song. 

getter, a sure. ‘ A procreant male w ith a groat 
cajiacity for ft^rtilisation F. H. ; Scottish coll. : 
C. l<)-20.—2. 8( 0 go-getter. 

getting a big boy now. Of ago : a i .p. ‘ aj)])lied 
satirically to strong lusty young fellow's ’ : lat.o 
C. 19-20; slightly ob. Ex the ‘ leading jiliru^c of 
the refrain of a song made jiojmlar f>y JJfrbirt 
({amphell Ware. In Cl 29, also getting a inn f/trl 
now, applied to tlu' otluT sex. 

getting ox-tail soup. Tlu* mnimnig of »attic hv 
cutting ofi their tails: Anglo-Irish : ea. 1897 s.3. 
Ware. 

geyser. Tneorrect for gecjKr, q.v. : late V. l!)-29. 
gezondheid ! See geluk ! 

gezumph. To swind!'-: graflers’: C. 29. 
Philip Allingham, Cli< a/gark, 1931. Ex ^id(iJsh. 
Hence : 

gezumpher. A swmdhr; id.; id. Ibid. See 
preecding. 

gharry. See garry. 

ghastly. A vagmiy jicjorativo or a mcri'ly in¬ 
tensive adj. : coll: from cii. 189)9. 4’hackcrav, 
‘A ghastly farce ’ ; Dmiis Mackail, The 'Ma'p .stic' 
Mystery, 1924, ‘ “ Ghastlv,” said Peter. “ Filthy,” 
answered James ’ (of the weather). In Cl 29, a fre¬ 
quent injunction is ‘ Don’t be a gluistly idiot f,’ as 
in F. Grierson, Mystery in died, 1931. Cf. awful, 
bloody, filthy, foul. 

ghastly. A pejorative or merely intim.sive adv. 
E.g. ‘ ghastly early in the morning ’. (toll. ; from 
ca. 1870. Cf. shockuujfy). 

ghaut serang. ‘ A enmp in the Indian ports ’: 
nautical c(jll. : late Cl 19 29. Bowen. 

gherkin. A jerkin, ‘ a leatlicrn sleeveless coat 
issued in the winter’: jocular militar3^ : ,915. 

B. & P.—2. A ‘ rooky ’ (recruit) : Regular Army’s ; 
from ea. 1908, E> his greenness. 

ghost. Omi who, unknown to the public, does 
literary or artistic work for which another gets all 
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tho credit and most of the cash : from ca. 1884 : 
orif^. journalistic* or artistic a., then—ca. 18!)()— 
pen. coll., then -ca. 1910—S.E.—2. Meat: Rcpular 
Army’s; late C. 19-20. B. & P. Kx llindustani. 
—^Salary ; but rare outside of the ghost walks, 
q.v. 

ghost, v.i. To do unrccopniscd, and prob. ill- 
yiaid, work for another in art or literature : from ca. 
18So : ex, and of the saracj ‘ social ’ ascent as ghosf, 
n., 1.—-2. 'roflhadow, sjty upon: coll.: from ca. 1880: 
ob. I!arel\ v.j. Kx S.K. sense, haunt os an 
n[)f>ari( uju. 

ghost, long. A very tall, thin person : coU. 
{— 1923). Manehon. td'. streak of mispry. 

ghost of, not the. Not tin; slightest idea : 19,34. 
K. M. Delallt'ld, in Time and Tide, Sept. 21, 1935, 

‘ “ Who’s that rnarv(‘li(»us woman ? ” “ iJarling, 

d<in't vou know ? ” “ Darling, 1 haven’t the ghost 

ef." ’ ‘ (d. : 

ghost of a chance, not the. No chance whatso- 
(■ver : cell.: 1K.“»7 (O.K.l).). 

ghost of Joan. A nursjug sister : militar3’^ (not 
yerv gdi.) : 1915: ob. F. (libbons. Perhaps 
sugge^'led by St. John's (Amlmlanre). 

‘‘ghost story. A ‘ bod luck ’ story : tramps’ c. 

( - 1932). F. Jennings, Tram}>mg with Tramps. 
l'b\ lbs. : see Jrwin. 

ghost walks, the ; . . . does not walk. Tlu re is, 

is not, any moiK'v for salaries and wages : theat¬ 
rical : 1853. in Uovsrhohl Words, No. 183. E.x 

liamlet, I, i. 

[libost ords :—Only a few are not<*d in tlie.'^e 
]):ig(‘S. dhe/ora.s riassirus is in the O.E.D. Sup. at 
■ List of S])iirious Words ‘.] 
ghosty. A ghost, esfi. if small or frienrlly : coll. : 
frriin ca. 19(Kt. llx the jocular hut S.E. adj. 

ghoul. A news]laju'rman chronicling even the 
pettu'st [lul'hc and j»ri\ate gossip or slander (ef. 
O'-car \\ild(‘'s vitty dillerentiation) ; journalists’: 
ca. 18S() 1915. Ex Arabic ghul, a body-snatching 
demon. 

giant. (0(*n. f)l.) .A very largo ‘stick’ of 
idpuragus • restaurants’ coll. : from ca. 1889. 
l\ are. 

Gib. Gibraltar; military aiul civil service s. 
gen. coll. ; trom ca. 1850. Oiiti* a <*onviet settle- 
iiK'ril ; vla ru'c the ne.xt entry. 7Vic I*all Mali 
(iazette, March 23, 1892, ‘Stormy Weather at Gib '. 

*gib. A gaol: e. (— 1877); ob. by 19J-1, f by 
1921. E\ tin* ])receding.—2. iSec jib, CUt of his. — 
,3. A forelock : nantical : late C. 19-20. Bowen. 
Prob. ('.\ a vliale's gib. 

gib or jib, hang one’s, d o ])Out ; nautical s. (ca. 
1800) >•, ca. 1890, gen. coll. 

gib cat, melancholy as a. hi V<cedingly depressed, 
dispiriU'd : coll.: t’. 10-19. dih- male (ex 

(Jilhnt) ; not, in itself, eligible, 8ee (Jro.se, P. 

gib-face. A heavy jaw, an ugly face : coll. : 
mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. 11., 2nd cd. Ex gib, the lower 
lip of a horse. 

gibber. A stone suiinblo for throwing: Aua- 
trahan (JTon. jibber.) (— 1920). Direct ex 
Aborigine ; Jiee Dtione. 

gibberish, gib(b)rish, giberish, gibridge, gibrige, 
gibberidge. 1 n ('. 1 ti-i arly 19. in tho sense of under- 
vorld s.and Gy])sy j., the word seems to have had a 
coll., even a s., taint. Prob. not ex gibber, than 
hicli it is earlier recorded, but from Egyptmv, 
V liieh, until recently, was gen. a.ssociated with 
iSjpsy. (For modern gibberish, in technical sense, 
eee Slang, p. 278.) 


fgibble-gabble, senseless chatter, is not coll, nor s., 
although it sounds like it and F. & H. class it as 
coll.] 

gibby. A spoon: naval (— 1909), Ware; 
Bowen. Origin ? Perhaps ex dial, gibby (stick), a 
hooked .stick. 

*gibel. d'o bring: c. (— 1837); t. l>israoli in 
Venelia, hi.s underworld novel. 

giblet pie (or G.P.), the. ‘ The American extreme 
clipper Spindrift, a jiartieiilarly lofty ship said to be 
“ all legs and wings ” ’ (Bowen) : nautical : late 
C. 19 early 20. 

giblets. The intestines : coll, (— 1804). Brown¬ 
ing.- -2. A fat man : low' coll. ; C. 19. 

giblets, join. To marry : coll, verging on S.E. : 
1681 asji. g. together, 1709 as j. gibhts. (O.E.D.)— 
2. Whence, to copulate: late C. 18-20 low. In 
C. 19-20, al.so do or hai^e a bit of giblet-pie.—:',. To 
cohabit unmarried : late C. 18-ear]y 19, Grose, 
2nd ed. (for 2 and 3). 

Gibson or Sir John Gibson. ‘ A two-legged .stool, 
u.sed to support the body of a coach w hilstlini.shing ’, 
Grose, 2nded,: coach-builder.s’ : late (', 18—(varly 19. 

giddy, in coil, speech, em))hasirtcs the word it jue- 
cedes : late C. 19-20. Manehon cites ‘ Up to the 
giddy hilt ’ ; see also tin* next two entries. 

giddy aunt !, my. A trivial, senseless exi*lama- 
tion : coll. ; 19I!h W. N. P, Barbelhon (O.E.D. 

iSup.). An elaboration of my aunt ! (.s(*e aunt I, my). 

giddy goat, play the. To play the fool; be ox- 
tn'iuely happy-go-lucky ; live a fast life : coll. : 
from ca. 1890. Ally Sloper, March 19, 1892, has 
giddy ox. There is also the vbl.n., giddg-goating, 
1891. (O.E.D.) 

giddy kipper--whelk -whelp. A youth about 
towm : Ijondon : ca. 1895-1914. Ware d(*nves the 
first from giddy skipper, the sf'eond from first, 
the third from the second.-—2. (g.k. on\\.) ‘ A term 

of reproach at the ClM*ltenhara Grammar School,’ 

E. D.l)., 1900. 

[gif(f)-gaf(f),—ef. tho odd proverbial saving, giff- 
gaff vas or %s a good felloir, (A 16-18, tlu* U. 19-20 
form (mainly dial.) being giff-gaff. i.e. fair exchange, 
wakes good friends ,—is good Scottish ; giffle-gafiie- - 
of. gibhle-gabble —is dial. : both an' ineligible, pare 

F. & H., who further err in including gibus, an opera 
hat.] 

gift. Anything very easily obtained or won ; an 
easyta.sk: coll.: from ca. 1830. Cf. himee. —2. A 
stolen article sold very clu'up : c. of ca. 185(t-90. 
Mayhew, 1851 (E.D.l)!).—3. .See gift-hoiise. 

^t, not to have as a ; or m foi m would not have 
as a. Not to want at any juici*. even for nothing : 
coll. : 1857, Thomas Hughes in Tom Brown's School 
Days. 

gift-house, oee. abbr. gift. A benclit club ; 
printers' ; from ea. 1870 ; ob. 

gift of the gab. See gab, gift of the. 
gifts as a brazen horse of farts, as full of. Miserly; 
mean with money : low coll. : ca. 1787-1870. 
Grose, 2nd eil. Cf. costive and to part. 

gig, in C. 17-18 often gigg. Df the ten Eng. 
senses listed by F. & H., those of a wanton (or a 
flighty girl),—a jest or piece of nonsen.se,—fun, a 
spree,—and a vehicle have ahvays l>een S.E.—2. The 
nose : later (5 17--i'arly 19 c., as is the sense, pudenda 
muhebria. Coles, 1676 ; B.E.—3. A door : prob. 
c. : late C. 18-early 19. Abbr. gigger - jigger, q.v. 
—1. (Esp. of a jierson.) An oddity : Eton, 1777 
(S.O.i).) : t by 1870. Colman.—5. A farthing; 
mid-C. 19-20 ; ’ob. H., 1859. ? ex grig.—ij. The 
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mouth: low (— 1871): t by 1900. Perhaps cf. 
gib-face. ; H. considers it to derive ex grig. 

gig, V. To hamstring. ‘ To gigg a Smithfield 
hank ; to hamstring an overdrove ox *, Grose, 1786 : 
late C. 18-cuirly 19 : either low or, less j)rob., c. 
Origin obscure, unless ex gig^ to tlirow out, give rise 
to (see the O.E.D.’s v., 1). 

gig-lamps. Spectacles : Oxford luiiversity. 
1848 : by 1860, gen. s. Ex the lamps on a gig.— 
2. One who wears spectacles : from ca. 1854. 
Popularised by ‘ Cuthbert Bede 
gigg. See ^g, n. and v. 

gigger. A sewing-macliine : tailors’ : from ca. 
1880.—2. Other senses : jtgger. 

giggle,no. No fun: nf)joke; (very) un])h'asant : 
low coll.: from ca. 1920. James (’urtis. The (hit 
Kid, 1936, ‘ It’s no giggle being in the nick [in gaol], 
I can tell j'^ou.’ 

giggle-mug. ‘An habitually smiling face’: 
Cockneys’ (— 1909). AVan'. 

giggles-nest ?, have you found a. Ask(‘d of one 
tittering, or laughing senselessly or excessively : 
low coll. e.p. : 0. 19. 

gigler, giggler, giglet, giglot, goglet. A wanton 
woman: a giddv, romjung girl (not in {/ig{g)l(r 
form). The -cr term may be c., ('. 17-18 ; tlu* other 
is »S.E., the same applying to the adj. and to the 
adv. giglct-ivisc. 

gigs !, by. A mild, rather foolish oath : (‘a. 1.550- 
1700. 

Gilbert, over the. See over the Gilbert. 

[gild, V., has been somewhat misapprehended by 
F. & II. : gild over is to intoxicate slightly, and ev(‘n 
that is S.E. : cf, S.O.D. and O.E.D.—2. Likewise, 
gild the pill has prob. been always S.E.] 

gilden. Incorrect for gilded (adj.): C. 16-20. 
O.E.D. 

Gilderoy’s kite, to be hanged (or hung) higher'than. 

To be punished wuth excessive severity ; henci' and 
gen., out of sight, gone : niid-C. 19-20 ; ob. Prob. 
of Scottish origin : see Notes and Queries, 7th Series, 
V, 357, and Thornton. 

*gile hather. 8ee gyle hather. 

Giler, the. St. Giles, Oxford : Oxford under¬ 
graduates’; late C. 19-20. ('ollinson. ‘Oxford 
-er ’ ■)- llify 2. 

[Giles's (or St. Giles’s) bread, as applied to the 
* fat, ragged, and saucy ’ (Grose, 2nd cd.), is jierhaps 
to be considered rather coil, than S.E, : C. 18-early 

19.] 

gilguy. Anything whose name has slipped the 
memory : nautical : from ca. 1880; ob. K. 
Browui, Spunyarn and Spindrift, ‘ jSailor.s ... if thcj 
exact name of anything they want happens to shf) 
from their memory . . . call it a ehieken-fixing, or 
a gadget, or a gill-guy ’ (O.E.D. Sup.). Ex gilguy, 
‘oflcri applied to ineflieient guys’ (for bearing 
boom or derri(!k), Smyth. Cf. jigger, (gadget (q.v.), 
thingiDuniy, vdtafs-his-nante. 

*gilk or gilke. A skeleton key : early C. 17 o. 
Rowlands. ? gilt corrupted. 

gill (or jiU), a wench, and gill flirt have alw'ays, 
pace F. (K: H., been S.E. ; hut gill, a fellow, a chap, is 
low s. or c. : Vaux, 1812 ; extremely ob. Gen. 
with another term, says Vaux, who aligns gloak and 
gory. 

gill-guy. See gilguy. 

gilliflower. Om^ wearing ‘a canary or belcher 
fogle r(aind his twist [neck] ’, Bee : low London : 
ca. 1820 50. If he wears many more colours he is a 
tidip. 


gills. The flesh under the ears and jaws : since 
Francis Bacon’s ‘ Redness about the cheeks and 
gills ’; in C. 19-20, pace the O.E.D., the term has a 
very coll, hue, esp. in rosy about the gills, cheerful.— 
blue, green, yellow, or queer about . . ., dejected, 
indisposed,—and while . . ., frightened.—2. The 
corners of a stand-up collar: 1826 (S.O.D.) ; 
hence, 1859 (H., 1st ed.), a stand-uj) collar. 

gills, a cant or dig in the. A puncdi in the face : 
juigilists’; {‘,19 20; ob. 

gills, grease the. To cat a va ry good meal; 
coll. ; (’. 19-20. 

gilly. One of the audience : (circus) Parlyaree 
(— 1933), E. Seago. Perhaps (T greatly doubt it) 
derisive of the Scottish gillie. 

gilpy. A youth : naval : (\ 19. Bowen. Per¬ 
haps suggested by hobbledehoy, hkewi.se “ less tlian a 
man and mon* than a boy ’, but ex Scots gdpy, a 
lively young })er.son. 

’“gilt, ad). Havung golden or veuy fair hair : c. : 
from ca. 1920, James (’urtis, The (lilt Kid, 1936- 
gilt. Money : late (h 16-20 ; S.E. until ca. 1820, 
then s. (In C. 20 Australia, also wealth. (!. J. 
Dimnis.) Of, gelt, q.v. —2. A skeleton key : c. : 
ca. 167(1—1840 (Goles ; B.hh).—3. Wlamee, smee ca. 
1840, likewise in c,, a crow’bar. (’ Pronounced 
(Jilt says ‘ Ducange Anglieus ’.)—-1, Also e., a thief, 
es]». a pick-lock: ca. 1620 1830.—-5. ‘A Slut or 
light lIous(‘Wi(e ’, TbE. : late (!. 17-18. 

’“gilt-dubber. A ('. 18- 19 form of gilt. Grose, Ist 
ed. Also rum (lubber, q.v. 

gilt-edged. (Gf ‘jiajier’. i.e. shares, bills, etc.) 
exceptionally (‘asy to negotiate : ex IJ.S. (ca. 1888) ; 
anglicised ca. 1895. Ex gilt-edged note-])aj)er.— 
2. Hence, first-class : coll. : from ca. 1898 in 
England. 

gilt-hom. A comjJacent cuckold : C. 18. 
Because waJl-fee'd. 

gilt off the gingerbread, take the. I’o destroy an 
illusion; le.ssC'ii a v alue : coll. (— 1830), ApjHTson. 

gilt-tick. Gold : costermongers' : from ca. 
1840; ob. '{ gild(‘d. 

Gilted Gabbart, the. Greenock : Port (llas- 
wegians’ : late G. 19-2(». Pix ‘ a gilt shij) used as a 
van(‘ on tbe ('ustorus House (^uay ’ (Howcui). 

““gilter. A (juck-loek) thief: c. : late C. 17-18 c. 
Warning for Housekeepers, 1676. 

gim- or germ-peg. Incorrect for gem-peg : mid- 
C. 19-20. O.E.D. 

gimbal (occ. gimber)-jawed. Very talkative, in 
gen. and in jiarticular : coll. : G. 19. TCx the lit. 
U.fs. sense, loo.se-jawed (— 185!*). 

gimcrack, showy simpleton or trifle, gew'-gaw, 
ami handy-man, is JS.E. ; as ‘ a spruce Wench 
B.E., it is jierhajjs s. (late C. 17-earlv 19 hnv) ; as 
the female jmdend, low or low coll. : (h 19.- 2. d'he 
adj., like the derivative gimrrackery, is also 8.E., 
des])ite P\ & II., who, further, wrongly make 
gimlft-eyc{d) othiu than iS.Ph 

gimlet, A half-glass of whi.skey : (mostly Anglo- 
Irish) public-houses’ (— 1935). 
gimme. Give me .- sol,: C. 19-20. Ex slurring, 
gimmer. A woman, esp. an old one : pejorative, 
standard ea. 1850, coil. ; Scottish : from ca. 
1770. (4'. (jammer. 

gin. A native woman (— 1830; anticipated in 
17t»8): Australian. Hence, 1830, tiie w'ife of an 
Aborigine. Orig. coll., but by 1860 standaid Aus¬ 
tralian. ExAhongiue. (Morris).—2. Hence, from 
ca. 1880, occ. facetious of any woman or wife ; also, 
an old w’oman (— 1893); ob. 
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gin and fog. Hoaraonoes caused by alcohol: 
theatrical : fnim ca. 1880. Ware. 

gin and it. (lin and Italian vermouth ; C. 20 . 
Gin and Gospel Gazette. The Morning Adver¬ 
tiser : jourmilistH’ ; later 19. Also known as The 
T(ij)-Tuh and The lieer-uml-JiifjIe (Jazette : the first 
and second terms by 1800 ; witness II., who further 
notes 'Tizer. 

gin-and-tatters. A dilapidated dram-drinker; 
colI.(— 1887). Ilaumann. 

gin-bottle. A ‘dirly, abandoned, . . . debased 
woman . . ,, the victim of alcoholic abu.se, within 
an ace of inevntable death ’ : low urban (— 1909); 
slnihtlyob. Wan*. 

gin-bud. A gin-indue.cd tumour or pimple on the 
face: low: ca. 1820-95. Bee; Baumann. Cf. 
brandy hloMsom. 

gin-crawl. A drinking-bout on gin : low coll. 
Ware quotes The Bird o' Freedom of March 7, 188!i. 
Cf. pub-crawl. 

gin-lane. The throat: low: from ca. 1890. Cf. 
gin trap. — 2 . d’he habit, of drunkcniness, esj). on gm : 
from ea. 189.1. Ain.sworih, ‘ (bn Tiane’s the lu'arcst 
road to the churchyard.’ 

Gin Palace (or g.p.) ; gen. the. Any naval shi[) 
Agiucourt : naval : Ch 19-20. Bowen. By ‘ Hob¬ 
son-.b^bsc^n 

gm-penny. Additional firofit; ‘ buneeq.v. : 

costermongers’ : from ca. 18,10 ; t by 1920. Gen. 
spent on drink. 

giQ-spinner. A diNtdler; oa. 1780 - 1900 . 
Grose. cd. Gn cotton-spinner. 

gin-trap. The moutli ; the tliroat : low : ca. 
1 82.1-1'.tlO. Bierce Kgan, 1827. (O.IC.D.) 

gin-twist. A drink made of gin and water, lemon 
and sugar: orig. ( -- 1829) coll.; oh. ‘Jon Bee.’ 
(T. U.S. gin-fillmp 

gingambob, gingumbob; jiggumbob. A toy; 

bauble: late C. 17-20 (ob.) : coll. B.K. has the 
second, Gro.se the first sjielling, 1 h(' third Isang 
(’^, 19-20.— 2. (Gen. in jil.) d’ho tesiieles: niid- 
(\ 18-20; ob. Grosc (1st ed.), who adds: ‘See 
thxngatnbohs.' 

ginger. Sjurit, pluck, energy; from ca. 1840: 
? orig. r.N. li. L. Stevenson tV Lloyd Osbourne in 
'I'he ]Vrecker.—-'!. A cock with reddish plumage: 
from (’. 18. Grose, 1st ed.—-9. A reddish or a sandy 
colour; from ca. 180.'t, when u.sed by Dickens.— 
4. A red- or sandy-haired jktsoii ; ‘ carrots q.v. : 
1829, Be('. Whence the jirofligute c.p.. Black for 
beauty, ginger for pluck. —5. A fast, showy h(»rsc ; 
one that is, or app'ars to have Ix'cn, ‘ figged q.v. : 
from c.a. 1825.—G. (Ginger.) The very frcijuent 
nickname of men surnarned Jones : naval and mili¬ 
tary : late C. 19 20. i\ & Gibbons. 

ginger, adj. Ginger-coloured ; red- or sandy- 
hairt'tl (applu'd to persons and cocks) : from ea. 
1825 ; also dial. 

ginger-beer. An engineer : nautical rhyming s. 
C. 20 . 

ginger group. ‘ Politicians actively impatient 
with their own party ’ (Allan M. Laing) : political: 
1994. 

ginger-hackled. Red-haired (— 1785): ob. Ex 
the cockpit. Also ginger-jialed coll. (— 1785). 
Both forms arc recordetl by Grose, 1 st ed. 

ginger-pop. Ginger-beer: 1827 (S.O.D.): coll. 
—2. A policeman : 1887, ‘ Dagonet * Sims. 

Rhyming on slop, q.v. 

gXDger-up. 'I’o enliven : put mottle or spirit into : 
coll.: from ca. 1848 : from ca. 1890, S.E. Disraeli, 


1849. Ex ‘ figging * a horse (1829) or putting ginger 
in drinks (1825). O.E.D. Whence vbl.n. ginger¬ 
ing-up. 

ginger-whiskers. A man, esp. a soldier, dyeing 
his wliLskers yellow ; ca. 1820-GO. Bee. 

Ginger, you’re barmy I An early C. 20, lower 
classes’ c.p. B. & P. 

gingerbread. Money ; from ca. 1690 ; ob. 
Esp. in huve the gingerbread, to bo rich. B.E.—2. 
Showy but inferior goods: coll,; mid-C. 18-20; 
ob. Rare. Ex : 

gingerbread, adj. Showily worthless : coll. ; 
1748. (The (J.E.D. considers it S.E.) Nautically, 
gingerbread hatches or quarters, luxurious accommo¬ 
dation or living (mid-C. 19-20; coll.); g. v'ork, 
carved and gilded decorations (coll. >, by 1800, 
S.E. : Smollett, 1757); g. rigging, wire rigLong 
(C. 19 : coll).— 2 . gilt off the gingerbread, see gilt. 

gingerbread-ofiflee. v\ privy: C. 17 eoll. Ex 
gingerbread luxury. 

gingerbread-trap. The mouth: jcu ular coll.: 
18G5, Dickens : ob. (O.E.D.). 

gingerly, adj. and adv., i^ considered by P. k H. 
to liave orig. been coll. 

gingery. Red- or sandy-lmircd ; ‘rarroty': 
from ea. 1850; eoll. untd C. 20 , wleui S.E. Miss 
Braddon, m The Cion n Foot. ‘.A false front of 
gingerv curls ’.—2. (Of horses) li(U-v : turr(- - 1829). 

Biw. 

gingham. An umbrijla (rightly, one made of 
gingham). : col! : 1801. 

gmgle- (or jingle-)boy. A coin: C. 17-18. 
Mas^inecr k DckkiT. - 2. A gold coin : C, 19. Cf. 
yellow boy and rhiakfr. 

gingler or jingler. A coin : C. 19-20; oh. Ex 
the preceding. 

gingumbob. St e gingambob. 
gioirally. Gencrallv : sol. (— 1887). Baumann. 
Cl. gen'lly, q.v, 

gink. -A fellow : always pejorative : U.S. (ea. 
1910), partly angliewiMi by P. G. Wodehoiise in 1920 
(O.E.D. Sup.) and (in New Zealand as a stu]>id 
fellow) thoroughly imiuralised, owing to the talkies, 
hy 1994. Possibly derived ex gink, a trick, whence 
Scots 711 C, a term ofreproaeli applied to a woman : 
Godfrey Irwin, American Tramp and Underworld 
Blang, P.>91 ; this .seems more jiroh. than derivation 
ex ginx's (or C-) baby, an unwantial child, as in an 
extremely sentimental novel of the I880's. 

ginned-up. 4'ipsy : from ea. 1920. (D. Sayers, 

Murder Must Advertise, 1999.) Cf. : 

ginnified. Stujiefjed with liquor, esp. and orig. 
with gin : eoll, : late C. 19-20 ; oh. 

ginnums. An old woman, esp. if fond of liquor, 
e.g. gin : low’ eoll. (- 1809) ; oh. 

’^ginny. ‘ An Instrument to lift up a Grate, the 
better to Steal what is in the window’ B.E. ; e. ; 
ea. 1G7O-1890. Head, ? ex dial, ginjiy, a (primi¬ 
tive) crane. 

ginny. Affected by gin, applied esp. to the liver 
or the. kidneys ; eoll. : 1888. (O.E.D.) Cf, beery. 

gip. See gyp, all senses.— 2 . Abbr. gipsy : from 
ca. 1840: eoll. 

gip. To < heat (a person) : U.S., anglicised by 
199t>. (O.E.D. Sup.). Ex gip, n., 2. 

gip ! (T o horses, S.E.) Indicative of surprise or 
contempt; also ™ go away ! C. lG-17 coll. I.e. 
gee. vp, 

‘ gip % quoth Gilbert when his mare farted 
(Howell, 1G59); ‘ Gip with an ill rubbing quoth 
Badger when his mare kicked (Ray, 1G78). A o.p. 
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addres8P>d to one who is * pertish and forward’; 
t by 1800. Apperson. 

Gip ; gon. Gippo, Gyp(p)o. A gipsy : C. 20.— 
2. Same as Gippij, 1 : military : C. 20.—3. (Also 
gypoo.) Grease ; gravy ; butter ; military : from 
ca. 1012. Ex dial, gipper or jippcr, meat juice, 
gravy. (O.E.D. Suy).) 

sip (SyPt iip)» give (a person). To thrash, punish, 
manhandle, give a bad time : dial. (— 1898) by 
1010 at latest, roll. Perhaps ex gee-up ! (O.E.D., 
8up.) 

Gippoland. Egypt : military coll. : from ca. 
1800. E. & Gibbons. See Gip, 2. 

Gippy, Gyppy. An Egyptian (soldier) : mihtary : 
late C. 10-20. Borrero & Leland.—2. A gipsy: 
1013. (O.E.D. Sup.) 

gipsy. A playful term of address to a woman, 
esp. if she is dark : 1858, George Eliot, but prob. in 
use some years earlier : coll. Ex sense, a hussy 
(C. 18-10) ; ex (\ 17-18 term of oonbunjit. 

girdle?, ne’er an M by your. Have you no 
manners Esj)., haven't you the politeness to say 
‘ 3i aster ’ ? Coll.: ca. 1550-1850. Vdall in 
Roister Doister ; Swift; Scott. (Ajiperson.) 

girdle, under one’s. In subjection ; under one's 
control; ca. 1540-1880: coll, until C. 18, then 
S.E. 

girdle behind you, if you are angry you may turn 
the buckle of your. ‘ To one Angry for a .small 
Matter, and ^hose Anger is as little valued B.E. : 
late C. lb-early 18 coll. 

girl. One’s sweetheart or ‘ best girl ’ : coll. : 
from ca. 1700. E.g. ‘ Me and my girl ’.—2. A 
mistress: coll. : C. 10—20 : abbr, (a) kind girl 
(C. 18).—3. A harlot ; coll. : from ca. 1770. 
Abbr. girl about, or of the toirn (1711) and girl of 
ease (1756). (O.E.D.) (’f. iait and see girls. —• 

4. Hence, a male h.ulot : e. : from ca. 1020. 
Janu's Curtis. The Gilt Kid. lOOC'. 

girl, v.i. To consort with women ; make love to 
a woman : Oxford University coll, : from ca. 1010. 
Dorothy Sayers, Gaudy Kighi, 1035, ‘She remem¬ 
bered . , . an exjiresHion in use among the ir¬ 
reverent : ‘'to catch a Senior girling".’ Ex go 
girling (see girling). 

girl, old. A woman of any age whatsoever : pet 
or pejorative term, in reference or in address : from 
ca. 1845.—2. A term of address to a mare : a jiet 
name: 1837, Dickens. O.E.O. 

girl, one’s best. The girl to whom one is engaged, 
or wishful to be ; the fancy of the moment : eoll. ; 
anglicised ea. 1890 ; orig. U.S. Cf. girl. 1, q.v. 

girl and boy. A saveloy : rhyming s. (— 1850). 
H., Iflt ed. One of the comparatively few rhyming 
8. terms that—unless here an indelicate innuendo is 
meant—lack adequate reason or pieturesquene.ss. 
girl-catcher. See girlometer. 
girl-getter. An alfeeted, mincing, effeminate 
male: low coll.: ca. 1870-1010. Docs getter 
here = begetter ? Eor such a man usually disdains 
girls. 

girl-shop. A brothel: low coU. : from ca. 1870 : 
ob. Cf. girle.ry, q.v. 

girl-show. A liallet or a revue, (!sp, one that in 
the 1800’s was called a leg-piece, and in C. 20 is 
known as a leg-show : low coll. : from ca. 1880. 

Girl Street. See Hair Court, 
girl-trap. An habitual seducer ; low coll. : from 
ea. 1870; ob. 

girlery. A brothel (cf. girl-shop) ; a musical- 
comedy and revue theatre : the former from ca. 


1870, the latter from oa. 1880 : coll. Ex Lamb’s 
girlery, girls collectively. 

girhe. (Little) girl, mostly as an endearment : 
ooll. : late C. 10 -20. 

girling, go. To go looking for loo.se women, ])ro. 
fessional or amateur: low coll.: ca. 1800 1015. 
Cf. go an the loose and girl. v. 

girlometer, occ. girl-catcher. The male nuunbor : 
low jocular coll, : from ca. 1870 ; ob. Perhaps ou 
fooloineter, q.v. 

girls, the. Harlots in the mass ; lechery ; coll, : 
from ca. 1850. Cf. : 

girls, to have been after the. To have syphilis or 
gonorrhcca : low coll. : from ca. 1S()0. 

girls are (hauling) on the tow-rope, the. A coll, 
naval c.p. - ‘ homeward bound '. Late C. ll> -20 ; 

ob. E, & Gibbons ; liovAcn. 

girnigo-gaby the cat’s cousin. A reproseb to a 
weeping, a yelling ehild : C. 10 coll. H., ISlU. 1 
surmise girnigo-gaby to be crying-bahy eoi'rupted ; 
cat's cousin obviously refers to tb(‘ slirill noise. 
But cf. Grinugog, whii'h jirob. sug'jested it by 
antiphrasis, and the dial. girniga{ir), ' the ea\ity of 
the moiilh ’ (E. I).!).). 

gis, g’is ! Give us (or give me) ! : sol. ; rnid- 

C. 10-20. 

git. Illiterate pronunciation of f/rU- 1887, Bau¬ 
mann. hut obviously very inueb oldfu’. 

git ! See get ! (Only ore. British.)- -giv. See 
stuff to give the troops. Also, in illiterati' sfxcr. h, 
giv gave, givmi. 

give, V. b'or jihrases fe.g. give tin go-by. the of ire, 
the itp) not listi'd h(*r(', .sec' the re.sj). nn —2. Gave ; 
given : sol. : (' JS 20. 

give (a pi'r.son) a double broad. ‘ To bit vith a 
piece of maririnal w ood-hirnituie 8 })ieHs ui<le': 
prinbTs’ (— lO.'kl). Slang, p. 184. 

give (a person) a piece of one’s mind. Ei iinkl v to 
impart one’s ill opinion of lum in gen. or in jiarticu- 
lar : eoll. ; 18()5, Dickons, 
give a pop. S(^e pop. give a. 
give a roUing. See give him a rolling, 
give a shout. Toeall (another station) , uir*-l(ss 
(orig. nautical wiri'le.s.s) : from ea 1025 Buvvt n 
give and take. A race in \Hii( h a liDj i- IS 
weighted according to its height: turf(— IsJ.'!) ; 
oh. Bee. 

give away, give-away. Tlie betrayal, whether 
deliberate or inadvertent, of a seciot . l.'-orn e.i. 
1880. 

giveaway, V. To betray ; e.\j)Os(‘ to p.inidinit at 
or ridicule : from ca. 1878. In C. 20 niainlv hut 
not (?) orig.— U.S. Dec. give dead airay. -'2. \ . 
reflexive, to let slip a secret: (— ]8S;}).— In¬ 
correctly for give way : G. 17—20. ‘ ? give a waif ', 

O.E.D. 

give-away cue. An underhand betrayal of & 
secret ; low : from ca. 1885. 

give (a ship) beans ; gen. give her beans. ‘ 4’o 
crack on sail in a strong wdnd ’ : nautical : late 
C. 19-20 ; slightly ob. Bowen. 

give (one) best, d’o acknowledge a person’s 
superiority; admit defeat: orig. (-1883), in 
Au.stralia, where also, as soon after in England, 
it to give up trying at anything Keighley, 
1883, ‘ I went to w^ork and gave the schooling best ’ ; 

‘ Pi,olf Boldrewood’. Morris. Prob. ex :—2. Inc., 
to leave (a jierson), avoid or abandon him (— 1877). 
Horsley, Jottings from Gaol. 

give gip or gyp. See gip, give.—give her the gun. 
See give the gun. 
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give her the gun. To go to extremes : aircraft 
enginctTH’ ; from ca. 1932. The Daily Herald^ 
Aug. 1, i9;’>r». 

give her the rush. ‘ To nm out of one’s ground to 
hit the ball ’ : cnck(*ters’ coll. (— 1888) ; slightly 
ob.—ns is the 7 )ractico. (Lewis.) 

give him a rolling for his all-over ! Give him a 
Ttolaud for Ins Oliver ! : low Cockney (— 1909). 
Ware. 

Igive in, to yield, and give out, to fail, to cease, 
are, jHia: K. & H., S.Tv] 

give in . . . that. To admit, when cloHP-y)re‘^s('d 
in atgunient, that . . coll. (— 1877). O.M.I). 

give it a drink ! A C.J). hurled at a bad play or 
}ierlorinaiu'(^ : Iheatriefil ruid musje-halls’ ( 1897) >, 
by 1914, lairly gen. W’aie. Cf. : 

give it a rest ! Oh, stop talking ! C. 20 coU. ex 
U.y. ffii f ns (I rest ! 

give it hot {with dati ve). To beat (soundly), scold 
(s(-iverely) ; eoll. : fnjin ea. 1870. 

give it mouth ! Sfx ak up ! Low coll. ; ca. 
]8(i.7-191u. Ori<j. and mainly to actors. H., 5th 
ed., eitt's ‘ He’s tiie cove to give it mouth ’ as 
a ‘ low-folk ’ eneomiurn. Lerhaps on to (jive 
loriij uc. 

*give it to (a person) for (something). To rob or 
defraud oiH'ol . e. ; ca. 1810-50. \*anx.—2. As to 
thrash or to scold, it may orig. hav«! been coll,, hut 
it soon > 8.K.- -3. lo jiull a person’s leg; low 
(—1812); t bv 1890, Vaux. 
give it to the Belgians I Sec Belgians, 
give it (up)on ?, what suit did you. How did you 
efie< t your imijiose '! : h>\v (— 1812); f by 1890. 
\’au.\. 

give iessie. S(‘(' jessie. 

give lip to. To sfieuk insolently to : from ca. 
JS20 : nautical >, ca. IHOU, gen. llaggart, 1821; 
Kloui’s (.iro>e. 

give (a sbifi) muslin. To make sail; nautical; 
late C. 19-2(» ; ob. iuiwen 

give nature a fillip. To mdul/e in wine and/or 
women; late C'. 17-19: coll. H IL 

give (a piT>(in) one. To give him a blow, a kiss, 
etc. : coll. : (j 9 2(t. 

give (e.g. him) one m the eye. To thrash ; occ, to 
scold : li'oni t a. 1880. C'f. (/irr it hoi, soynething for 
oneself, 'irluit for, irhot's u'hnt. 

give one’s head for naught (late C. 14-15) or for 
the washmg (late c. Jt; mid-J9). ‘ To submit to be 
im}»o.sed im Hallnvell. (Apyierson.) 

give out calendars. StM* calendars, give out. 

*give some stick. To cneoiirag(' yuliiters to bet 
freely on (a. eiMiain horse, esj). tin* favourite) : 
racing c. (— 1933). Ex the use of the jockey’s 
w lup. 

give (a shif)) something else to do. C’onstantly to 
work till' liclrn m order to elicek rolling or pitching : 
naut ical : late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

give (a person) something for himself. To thrash; 
rejirimaiid ; coll. : late C. i9-2(t. 

give (a person) the air. To dismiss; U.S., partly 
anglicised by 1934. C.O.D. (I9.‘M Sup.). 

give the bag, bullet, kick-out, pike, road, sack. To 
dismiss from one s emyiloy ; coll. ; sec the separate 
nn. ling is the early form of sack, but see esp. bag. 
JHke and road arc rare ; the foi iiier f* the latter ob. 
Get is commoner than give the kick-ont. 

give the ball air. ‘ I’o bow l the (slow) hall with a 
high trajectory ’ ; cricketers’ coll. ; 1919. Lewis 
cites E. 11. Wilson, that nigh tlio most wonderful of 
all Blow bowlers, as using the phrase in 1920. 


give the belt. See belt, give the. 
give the crock. To yield victory : lower classes’ ; 
from ca, 1880; very ob. Ware. 

♦give the gooner. See go oner, 
give the gun to one’s ’plane ; gen. give her the gun. 
To open the throttle : Jloyai Air b'orco ; fi om ca, 
1920. 

give the miss in baulk. See miss in baulk, 
give (a person) the ram’s challenge, d o nod to ; 
tailors’ (— 1928). ‘ T.,ocus ’ as in givi the ros{e)y. 

give (a jierson) the road. To avoid (bun): 
(.’anadian : from ea. 1910. John Beanie.s. 

give (a person) the ros(e)y. To blu.^h at eliaff: 
tailors’ ; 1928, The Tailor and Cutter, Nov. 29. 

From ca. 1890. 

give way. (Of women) to yiermit the sexual 
embrace (— 1870). Terhaps orig. cii])hemistie and 
S.E., as often it still is ; but it also is a humorous 
coll. 

give what for ; occ. what’s what. (With dative.) 
To beat, tiirash ; scold, reprimand : coll., the former 
C. 19-20, the latter C. 20 and gen. jocular. 

give your arse a chance I ; often preeiaU d by shut 
vp (or stop talking) and. A low, C. 20 c.y). : esp. in 
the Australmri Lorci-s, 1914-18. 

give yourself a bit of an overhauling I Co and 
have a wash anrl/or a elean-np : c.y). : from ca. 
1912. Ex eleaiiing a motor-car. 

given. Have given ; sol,, rather rare : C. 19-20. 
E. Laymond, The .Jestuig Army, 193(), ^ Ent I given 
It. J can’t do no more,’ 

given the deep six, be. To be head ed overboard ; 
to be buried at sea : nautical : late Ck 19-20. 
l>o\v(‘n. 1‘rob. six refers to the length (in feet) of 
the eoihn. 

giver. A good la^xor, esj). one wntli a hard ytuneh : 
pugili.-.tii': ea. 1820-1900. ‘ iVter Coiaoran’ 

Kewiolds in The Fanry. 

gixie. An alTeeted, mincing woman ; late C. 10- 
early 17.—2. A wamton wench ; C. 17. Both senses 
coll, on verge of respectability, the former being m 
I’lorm, the latter in (.’otgrave, who remarks: ‘A 
famed word '. Perhajjs ex gig after tricksy {trixy in 
an old sjielling). 

giZZ. A face : fseottish : C. 19. E.D.D. Per- 
ha]>s influenced by jihiz. 

gizzard. The heart: low Austialian (— 191G). 
C. J. l>ennis. Lf. : 

gizzard, fret one’s. To worry on('seif : low coil. 
(— 17.55); ob. Johnson. C'f. fret, q.v., and 
gizzard. 

gizzard, grumble in the. To be secretly annoyed : 
coll. (— 17()5) : anticipated m C. 17 (? ex Yorkshire 
dial.). Whence grumble-gizzard, with which cf. 
gru mble-guts. 

gizzard, stick in one’s. To continue to displease 
or render indignant : eoll. : from ca. 1060. Pepys ; 
Swift, ’ Don't let that stick in your gizzard ’ ; in 
late ('. 19-20. almost S.E. Ex the Jit. sense, to 
prove indigestible. 

glad, serve him (oec. her, you, etc.) I Serve him 
(etc.) right ! : from ca. 1910. Dorothy Sayers. 
Clouds of Witness, 1926, ‘ ” Servo him glad,” said 
Lord Peter viciouslv.’ Ex North Country dial. 
(- 1891) : E.D.D. 

glad eye, the. A comc-hither look (g('n. from 
female to male). Esp. in give the g. e. C. 20 : s. >, 
by 1930, coll. Ex f sense of glad (bright): W, 
glad rags, one’s. One’s best clothes : coll. : 
C. 20 ; IJ.S., anglicised ca. 1906; siightlv ob 
(O.E.D. Sup.) 
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*gladd(h)er. (Often as vbl.n.) To employ a 
certain unascertained trick to relieve good citizens 
of their money : c. of ca. 1805 ; app. f by 1000. 

Origin ? 

gladiola. A sol. pi. of gladiolus : street llower- 
seJJers’ : late C. 19-2(), 

gladstone, a light travelling-bag, is 8.h]., but as an 
abbr. of the already jocular Gladstone claret (e.g. in 
Augustine Birrell’s Obiter Dicta, 1885) it is coll. : 
1804, li., 3rd ed. ; ob. Gladstone in 1800 reduced 
the import duty on French wiiK's. 

gladstoDlze. To say a lot and mean little : coll.: 
ca. 1885-1900. 

'^'glailthome. Money : c. : late C. 18-earIy 19. 
George Parker. ? lanthorn eorripited. 

Glasgow Greys. The 70th Foot Regiment, from 
ca. 1881 the 2nd Battalion of the East Surreys: 
mihtary ; from soon after 1750 ; ob. At first, this 
regiment was recruited largely from (Glasgow, and its 
cacings were grey. F. & Gibbons. 

Glasgow magistrate. A superior herring: in- 
ferentially from 11., from ca. 1830. Ob. Cf. 
Atlantic ranger. Billingsgate pheasant, Digby 
chicken, Dunbar icether, Gourock ham, Taunton 
turkey, Yarmouth capon. 

♦glasiers. See glazier, 2. 
glass, (to have) been looking through a. (To be) 
drunk : coll. ; from ca. 1800 ; ob. 

glass ?, who’s to pay for the broken. Who is to 
pay for the damages ? Cktll. : C'. 19 20 : ob. 

glass about, there’s a deal of. J t is a fine (though 
vulgar) disj)lay : low coll.- -2. A c.p. ndort to the 
boast of an achievement : low coll. Both ca. 1880- 
1914. 

glass-eyes. A person wearing spectacles : coll. : 
ca. 1785-1900. Grose, 2nd ed. ; Baumann, 

’•‘glass house. A guard-room : esp. deti'ution- 
barracks or cells for long-term prisoners : Regular 
Army : from ca. 1905. B. Ik P. Ex :—2. the 
Glass House. The military })rison at North (!amp, 
Aldershot : C, 20. 8o called ‘ presumably Ix'cause 
it has a glass roof. It is known to, and dreaded for 
its seventy by, every soldier . . ., just as tlx', Naval 
Prisons at Cliatharn and INirtsmouth are known and 
dreafled by every sailor in the Navy,’ says ‘ 8tuart 
Wood ’, who ‘ served ’ there in 1902, in Shades of the 
Prison House, 1932. 

glass-house, live in a. To lay oneself open to 
critit:ism : coll. : from ca. 1845 ; now virtually S.E. 
Prob. suggested by the C. 17-20 proverb, those who 
live in glass houses shouldn't throw stones. 

Glass-House Sailors. A synonym of Crystal 
Palace, Army (see Crystal Palace). F. & (ribbons. 

’•‘glass-work. A method of cheating at cards by 
means of a tiny convex mirror attached to the 
palm of the dealer's hand ; ca. 1820-80 : c. 

glassy, the. Abbr, the glassy eye, ‘ a glance of 
cold disdain’, G. ,). Dennis; Australian (— 1910), 
C.J. Dennis. Contrast; 

glassy alley, the. The favourite or most adrnired : 
Australian (— 1910). (’. J. Dennis, Ex game of 

marbles, a glassy alley being prizctl. 

*glasyers. 8ee glazier, 2. 

*glaze. A window : c. of ca. 1G90-1890. B.E., 

Grose (2nd ed.), Snowden.—2. Eye ; eyesight: c. 
(— 1788); t tiy 1900. Grose, 2nd ed. See glaze, 
mill a. 

’•‘glaze, V. (Of the dealer) to cheat, with a mirror, 
at cards; low or c. : ca. 1820-80. (See glass- 
WOlk.) Pierce Egan. 

"'glaze, mill or star a or the. To break a window : 


c. : ca. 1785-1890. Grose, 2nd ed. (at star the. 
glaze). —2. Grose, 2nd ed. (1788), at mill, has ‘I’ll 
null 3 mur glaze; I’ll beat out your eye,’ f by 
1900. 

’"glaze, on the, adj. and adv. (By) robbing 
jewellers’ windows after smashing them : c. : from 
ca. 1719. tiohnson’s Pirates and 11 ighwaymen. 

“"glaze, spank a or the. To break a window with 
the fist: c. (— 1839). Brandon. 

“"glazier. ‘ One that creeps in at Casements, or 
unrips Glass-windows to Filch and 8teal B.E : 
c. : mid-C. 17-t*arly 19. Ib'ad, 1073.— 2. PI. onlv 
(in C. lG-17 often spelt glasicrs or glusyers), the 
eyes: c. of ca. J5()0~1830. Harman. Cf. : 

glazier P, is, rarely was, your father a. Ac.]), 
addressed to one Mho stands in the light -(‘Sj). in 
front of a Mindow, a lire, a eandb', or a lamp. 
Grose (2nd ed.), w ho adds ; ‘ If it is answ eri'd in the 
negative, the rejoinder is—1 wish he w’as, that li<* 
might make a wmdow through your body, to enable 
us to see the fire or light,’ From ca. 1780. 
“"glaziers. See glazier, 2. 

glean, v.t. and i.; gleaning, vbl.n. To steal ; 
stealing: c. or low : ca. 1850-1910. Gnamwood. 
The Little llagamuffin, ca. 1880. ‘ Pinchiii liiulin', 
gleanin’, some coves call it.’ (Bauniaiin.) 

gleaner. A tliii'f of ‘ uneonsidered trilies ’ : low 
ore. : ca. ]8G0-190(). F. k 11. Ex the ]>rc(H*diug. 

Glesca Kulies, the. 1'be 71st I’oot Rc'nnicnt ; 
military in the I’cninsular War. F. k Gibbons, 
Lit., the Glasgow pickjiockets or street-Arabs. 

“"glib ; in 18, occ. glibb. A ribbon : c. : mid- 
C. 18-early 19. ? ex its smoothness.—2. The 

tongue: mid-C. 19-20; ob. 11., 3rd ed. Esp. in 
slacken your glib f, don't talk so much ! ? ex 

glibi-tongued), which E. k H. WTOiigly include. 

“"glim, glym. A thief's dark lantiTii : late 
r. 17 early 19 c. B.E. Perhaps abbr. (of 

light). In (J. 20, esf). ‘ an electric torcli with tla^ 
bulb cov('rcd over with paper exc(‘])t for a very small 
aperture ’ (David Hume).—2. Hence, a candle : ( . 
(— 1714) ; t by 1810, excejit in douse the glim. —3. 
A light of any kind : c. ( - 1728).— 4. A fire: c. 
(— 1785). Gro.se, Istod. Ahiir. glimmer, glymmar 
or -cr. —5. Wriienc(\ ca. 1810-90, the sham account of 
a fire sold by ‘ Hying stationer.s ’, (pv. —(>. A match ; 
either c. or iow's. ( — 1923). ]\Iaiichon. Ex sense 3 
rather than ex 2 or 4.—7. Low^ or c, is the sensi', a 
venereal infection, ex that of fire : ea. 1850 -1900.—■ 
8. See glims. —9. Eyi^-sight : c. of ca. 1820- tiO. 
Plgan’s Gro.se. Ex glims, 1 .— 10. A fiery drink 
(? gin): ca. 1750-70. Toldervy, 1750, (T. rush- 

liglit. 

“"glim, V. To burn, i.o. brand, in the liand ; c. : 
late C. i7-early 19. B.E. Ex jneccding. 

“"glim, douse the. To put out the light, gen. in 
imperative : orig., ('. 18, c. ; ea. 1840, it 
mainly nautical. Ex glim, n., 1-4. Sis; douse. 

“"glhn-iender. An andiron : c, of ea. 1070-1820. 
Coles ; B.E. A rum. g.-f. was of silver : see nim. 
Ex glim, n. —2. A hnridcufT (but rare in singular) : 
c. : ca. 1820-70. ‘Jon Bee.’ Punning sim.sci 1. 

’"glim-flash(e)y ; in C. 17, occ. glimflashly. 
Angry: c. : late C. 17-niid-19. Coles; B.E. ; 
Lytton, ‘ No, Captain, don’t bo glim flashy ! ’ 
“"glim-glibbei. A jargon ; applied esp. to under¬ 
world cant: low or perhaps c. (—• 1844): t by 1910. 
If glibber perverts g'ibber{ish), then, lit., the term = 
a ‘ dark-lantern ’ gibberish or lingo. O.E.D. 

“"glim-jack. A link-boy ; oec. a thief operating 
at night; c. : mid-C. 17-early 19. Coles, 1676. 
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*glim-lurk. A Ix'ggar’s petition alleging loss by 
fire: c. of ca. 1845-SO. Kx glim, ii., 5. Mayhew. 
Cf. hirkrr and w(*(' lurk. 

*gliin“Stick, glimstick. A candle.stick : c. of ca. 
1070-1 S:i0. (; JklO. ; (jrosc. A rum g.-s. in of 

silver, a queer g.-ft. is of brass, j)ewter, or iron. Cf. 
glim, n., 2. Se e glim-fender and queer. 

*glimmer,glymmaror-er. Fire: e ofen. 1500- 
18110. Hannan; B.M. ; Crosc. 0. glim, n., 4 — 
2. See glimmers.- -d. A beggar ; c. of C. 20. 
Charles K. L(*aeh, On Top of the Vndcrinorld, J!)d.‘{. 

glimmer, not a. Not (or none) at ail ; coil. : 
from ea. I!>25. Only m answer to some sueh ques¬ 
tion as ‘ Have (had) you any idea how to do tins, or 
that this would hajipen ? ’ Abiir. not the glinnner of 
an idea. 

*glimmerer. A l)eggar alleging loss b}* fire : ea. 
]()00-1S.‘;0 ; e. Dekkcr & \\’ilkins; K.E. (C.K.D.) 
Of. ghnnner and : 

^glimmering mort. A femaN; ‘ glimmerer q.v. : 
ca. ir)()0 1000 <■• Harman. Nt'e raort. 

glimmers, d’lu^ eyes (pi. only): from ca. 1814: 
low' : ob. J*]x gluiimn. (j.v. 

glimmery. (< H an actor) having no clear concep¬ 
tion of his ])art : tlu'atrical : 1802 ; ob. The 

Aihrntnam, Ajiril 0, 1S02. (O.F.D.) 

*glims, pi. only: e_\es. From ca. 1700: c. >• 
low' K. : ob, Crose, drd ('d.—2. \Vhene(', in ])1. 
only, a pair of sjiectacles : orig. c., then low : from 
ca. 1800 : ob. 

glims, puff the. ‘ To fill tlie hollow over the eyes 
of old horses l>y i)riekine the skin and blowing air 
into tlie loose tissues nrifh'rneiit h, thus giving the 
full ell'cct of youth F, tk H. : shady liorse-deahng 
and veterinary surgery : from ca. 1870. 

glip. ‘ The truck of oil h-ft by a fast-swimming 
whale’: whalers’ and sailors’; mid-C. 19-20. 
llowen. l'erha])s eogimti* with Scottish and 
Northern ghd, smooth (F,IhI>.), possibly intluenced 
by ,s /1 /)/)<•/ //, cf. Northern ghddy, oily. 

*glist(e)ner. A soven'ign ; c. ca. 1890, low: 
from ca. 1815. T. Moore; Frank Jennings, 1992. 
(’f. shiner and yiUow boy. 

*glister. A glass or tumbler ; c. (— 1889). ? ex 

the S.F. n. and v,, glister. 

*gloach ; gen., gloak. A man : c. (— 1795), 
iScottish according to Fierce Kgan (1829); f t>y 
1875. Potter's Diet, of Cant. ? cognate with 
bloke. (■[. gill and gory, 

*gloak, v. 'i'o tell a piteous tale : tramps’ c. 
(— 1992). Frank Jennings. Perhayis a corruption 
of Clonk. 

gloar. To glower : sol. (— 1887). Fauniann. 
"^globe. Pew ter ; a yiew ter ])(»t : c, : late C. 18- 
ini(l-19. Crose, 9rd ed. Fx the shape. 

Globe-Rangers, the. The lv(»yal Marines : nau¬ 
tical : ca. 1850-1914. 

globe-trotter. A merely (pumlitative or spatial 
traveller : eoll. (1889) : ob. Hence a long-distance 
or a freipient traveller : coll. : from ca, 1892. In 
C, 20, S.E. in both senses. The Graphic, August 7, 
188t), ‘ Your mere idle gaping globe-trotter 
globe-trotting is the vbl.ii. to both senses of globe- 
tiotter, q.v. 

globes. The female breasts; coll.: from ca. 
1800 ; oh. 

globos. Debenture shares in Bank of New Zea¬ 
land Estates: Stock Exchange (— 1895). A. J. 
"Wilson, jStock Exchange Glossary. 

glope. J'o spit: ca. 1890-80: Winehester Col¬ 
lege. Wroneb. Cf. dial, glovp, to gulp. 


gloque. A rare variant (Egan, 1842) of gloak, q.v. 
glorified, (’hangisl into something glorious (often 
sarcastically); coll.: from ca. 1820. Lamb; 
Thackeray, ‘ A glorified flunkey ’ (O.E.D.). 

glorification. A festive occasion, a ‘ spree ’ : 
coll, : 1849. (S.O.D.) -2. A ‘glorified ’ variety or 

example of .something usually inferior or unimpres¬ 
sive ; coll, : from ca. 1885. 

glorious. Divinely or ecstatically drunk : coll. : 
1790, Burns (O.E.I>.) ; Thackeray. “ 1 was taken up 
glorious, as the fihrasc is, . . . ami put to bed.’ 

glorious sinner. A dinm'r .- rliymings. (— 1859). 
? satirising gluttony. 11., 1st ed, 

gloriously. Ecstatically : always with drunk 
exyihcit or inqilicit. (.'oil. : 1781. ('owper. 

(O.F.D.) 

glory ! is a low coll, exclamation of delight 
(— 1899). Quillor-Couch. Also great glory! and 
hoir the glory f Ahhr. glory be to (lod ! 

glory,goto. Todic: coll.: 1814. PwiicA, 1841. 
Ex glory, ‘the splendour and bliss of heaven’, 

S.O.i). 

glory, in one’s. (At one's best : S.E.). Ex¬ 
tremely gratified : coll.: 1895. ((J.E.D.)— 2. Esp. 

lenre one in his glory, to dejiart, so that now he is (or 
sits) alone : 1887. Ikaumann. 

*glory-hole. A small cell in which, at the court, 
prisoru'is are kept on the day of trial ; e. : 1845 
((J.E.D.).—2. A iSalvation Army meeting-place : 
low: 1887; oh. Ware.—-9. A dug-out : military: 
1915. F. & Gil>hons.—4. The fore peak : nautical : 
late C. 19-20 ; oh. fhiwen.—5. Hence, the 
stewards’ quarters: naulieal: late C. 19-20. 
William M»'Fe(\ Sadors of Fortune, 1990. 

glory-hole steward. ’ The stevrard who looki 
after the* jia.s^cngcr stewards in their quarters ’ : 
nautical ; (k 20. Ihiwcn. 

Glory-oh, the. The w arship Glory : naval 
(— 1909). Ware. 

glove. A kind of drinking ve.ssel : early C. 17. 
Dekker in The Gull's Horn-Hook. 
glove, fit like a. See fit like a glove, 
gloves, go for the. To bet recklessly : the turf : 
from ea. 1870 ; ob. H., 5bh ed. Ex w'omen’s 
temlenev to bet in pains of gloves on the * heads I 
wan, tails you lose ’ principle. 

gloves, win a pair of. To kiss a sleeping man : a 
kindly act meriting this reward ; coll. : from ca. 
1710 ; ob. Gay, Grose. 

glow, adj. Ashamed : tailors’ : ca. 1870-1914. 
Ex a glow of shame. 

glow, (all) of a. Coll, for in a glow : 18()5, 
Dickens. O.E.D. 
glow, got the. See got the glow, 
glue. Thick soup : C. 19 20. It .sticks to the 
ribs! Of. deferred stocL.--2. Gonorrluca : low: 
from ea. 1870. 

glue did not hold, the. ‘ You w ere baulked . . . : 
you missed your aim,’ Kay, 1819 ; eoll. : C. 19. 
(Apjierson.) 

glue-pot. A parson : mid-C. 18-20, ob. Grose, 
let ed. He joins couples together,—2. ‘ Part of the 
road so bad that the coach or buggy ’—or motor¬ 
car—‘ sticks in it ’, Morns ; Australian coll, : re¬ 
corded in 1892, but jirob, dating from the 187U’s 
or even ’OO’s ; ob.—9. (Glue Pot, the.) London; 
Bhow’men's ; C. ‘20. P. Allingham, m The Evening 
News, July 9, 1994. 

glue-pot has come unstuck, a or the. He gives off 
the odour of a genital exudation ct of a seminal 
emission : a low c,p. : from ca. 1890. 
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[glum is—despite F, &; H.—ineligible because 
S.F. ; glump, gliunpy, because dial.] 

glum-pot. A gloomy or glum person : coll. : 
late I'J-Dd. 

gllitman. A rush-time extra hand in the Cus¬ 
toms : coll, verging on >S.E. : ea. 1790 ISoO. See 
that interesting book, Colquhoun’s The Police of the 
Jhtropohs, 1799. 

glutton. A l) 0 \er that takes a lot of punisbment 
before lie is ‘ satistii'd ’ : pugilism : 1809. Cf the 

5. K. (jintton for work .— 2. A horse tlmt stays uell : 
racmj.: s. gem. : from ea. J8b0. 

♦glybe. A writing: e. (- 178,9); t by 1890. 
Grose. 1st ed. A ])('r\ersion of 

*glym and its derivatives an* di'lined at the ])ief- 
erable (jhnp etc. 

♦gnarlupou ; gnarling, adj. To sjn' or ‘ .split ’ on 
(a person) ; doing this, apt to do this : e. of ea. 
1810--<)O, \'aux. Cf. ; 

*gnaiier. A watch-dog : e. : C. 19. Egan's 
Grose. Lit., a snarler. Cf. bleating cheat. 

*gnarling. See gnarl upon. 

gnash. Incorrect for nesh, tender, physically 
soft: C. 18. O.E.L). 

gnasp. To vex : coll. : C. 18-earIy 19. Bailey 

has it. 

*gnawler. A late C. 19-20 o. variant of gnailer, 
q.v. M a neb on. 

*gnoff. See gonnof, 

gnomon. The nose : jocular coll. : ca. 1580- 
1820. Stanyhurst, Cowper. (O.E.D.) 
gnomonic. (?) Incorrect for gnomte : C. 18-20. 

O.E.D. 

gnosh, v.t. To eat : niilitarv" : C. 20. F. & Gib¬ 
bons. Prob. a tclcsco])ing ot gnash one's teeth on. 

gnostic. A knowing person, ‘a douny cove* 
(q.v.): ea. i8ir>-1900, but already oh. in 18.59. 
Moore, in Tovi drib, ‘ Many of the words us«‘d by the 
Canting Beggar.s in Bi'aumont and Fletcher's 
masque are still to be heard among the gno.stica of 
Dyot Street and Toth ill Fields.'- -2. Also as adp (t). 

gnostically. Artfully ; knowingly ; llashily : 

ca. 1820- 95. Scott, 

go. For the phra-ses not listi'd here, see the 
signilieant n. or adj. (F. & H.’s go-between^ a 
pini[), is S.E.) 

go. A three-halfpenny bowl of gin and water, 
efl[). —and orig.—if sold at ‘ the Go Shop ’, q.v. ; 
ca. 1787-1820,—-2. AVhcnce (?) a draught, a drink ; 
from ca, 1800. Punch, 1841, ‘Waiter, a go of 
Brett's best alcohol.’ Speeirically, a (piartern of 
brandj' : same period. Thaekeray in The llogga.rty 
Diamond, ‘Two more chairs . . . and two more 
goes of gin I ’ Synonyms of the former are bender, 
coffin-nail, diain, facer, gargle, lotion, nobbier, peg, 
reviver, sing, something, swig, tot, warmer, wet, etc., 
etc.— 2u. Ibrnce, of food, as in ‘ We liad a good go of 
cherries (of ic(\s) Baumann, 1887.—2. The fashion, 
esp. in all the go (q.v.) and, late C. 19-20, quite the 
go, — the go having > t ca. 1840 ; the correct thing : 
from ca. 1787 {(Jrose’s annotations to Ist ed. copy 
in the British Museum) : s. > coll. G. R. Sims, 
1880, ‘ And all day long there’s a big crowd stops | 
To look at th(^ lady who’s all the go.’—4. Hence, in 
the 1820’s, a dandy, a notable swell, Egan, 1821, 
‘ In the parks. Tom was the go among the goes.’— 

6. An alTair. incident, oceurnmee : coll, or low 
coll,: 1790 (O.E.D.). Kenney, 1802, ‘ Capital go, 
isn’t it ? ’ (this stock phrase — a pleasant business); 
Dickons, ‘ A pretty go ! ’ (.stock ; - a startling or 
awkward business or situation, etc.); G. Eliot, ‘A 


nim go * (stock, with variant rummy ; — a queer 
start, a strange affair).—-0. Hmice (— 1877), an 
occasion, a time; e.g. ‘I’ve twrdve this go ’ — 1 
have [r(‘c('iv(alj twelv'o [years] this time.—-7, 
Hence, a bout, an attack, of siekni'ss or illness ; 
coll, : C. 20. (O.E.D. Sup.)—8. High sjdrits ; 

mettle, sjiirit ; en(rrgy, enti'i prise : eoll. : 1825, 

W<‘.stmaeott, in I'he English S/iy. —9. .V turn, an 
nttenijit : eoll.; IJ.S. (1825). anglicised ea. 1825. 
Dickens, ‘Wot do yon think o’ that for a go?’ 
Gen. in hare, a go at. the ohji'ct being anvthing from 
an ahstnis(‘ siihjt'ct, t.o a wcunan. —10. A siieces'-, 
esp. in make a go of it, {("!. 20) make it a go : ong. 
(•— 1877), LkS, ; aiiLdi<‘i‘^ed ea. 1895, -11. An 
ngreenient, a sid 1 h'd thing; a ceifainty. L'sp. in 
it's a go, oi;e. is it a go ^ : niostlv .\ustraii.i and 
Zealand ( - 1914).-—12. A ehanc<“ ; (‘sj». give a 

peison a fair qo : i<l. : from ea. 1910.- —12. VA’orkmg 
ctuidition of the hells : bell-niigi'rs' s. (— l‘.>Ol) >. 
by ItflO, eoll. H. K;u le Ibilwer, Cllossari/ of Pdl- 
linigimj. 

go, V. The sens<‘, to be ]»regnant. as in Bacon. 
‘Women go commonly nine months,’ is S.hk--2 
.Ahhr. go down, v., 1. q.v.: from ca 174('; coll 
J^’iidding.—2. Gen with for, as to go foi to (do some¬ 
thing), to he so foolish, brave, strict, etc., as to . . 
sol. or low coll. : from ca. 1750.- -1. \kt.. to wngiT. 
risk ; 17r>S. Goldsmith ; laill. Hence, to alford 
from ca. 1870. Also to .stand ti’cat : from ea. 1875' 
—5. (l)f tilings) to succeed ; coll. : from ca. 1805* 
London Opinion, dan. 12. 1800, ‘ His JiOndon-stre(‘t 
railway scheme didn't go’; H. D. d'raill, 1870.— 
6. H<‘nee, to be a<*ee])tcd or aeeeptable ; to be 
vali<l or applicable : eoll. ; orig. (ca. 1890) U.S., 
anglicise<l ea. 1910. E.g. ‘ I'iiat goi'S for (or with) 
ima’ O.E.D. (8np.).—7. (Of a politician or a con¬ 
stituency, with ad)., fit, in ‘('helsea w'cnt red.’ 
‘Mr. Ma.xton went eoii'-crvat i vc’) to liccomc': 
coll.; from ca. 1889; cx lkS.--8. do ride to 
hound.-! : from ea. 1840 : sporting s. •, ea. 1895. j. 
—9. \'.t., to (‘at : nantjcal ; late(kl9-20. I’.oueii. 
Frol), ex sense 4, nuance 1.—10. Henr e, to dige.st : 
mostly Canadian: late ('. 10-20. (dohn lU-anKs. 
Getaway, 1922, ‘ Vour poor pa—-he couldn’t ev(*r go 
pork an’ onions.’)—11. Abbr. go for, to attack: 
Australian : from ca. 1912. 

go, a little bit on the. Slightly drunk : ea. 1820- 
80, Egan. 

‘ go from the word. From the start : coll. : 
orig. ( IS.'kS) ILS. ; anglicised ca. J8IK), 
go, great and little. See great go, little go. 
go, high. See high go. 

go, near. A narrow'escape : coll.: from ca. 1825. 
go, no. J'hther with to be or as an exclamation : 
1825, Weslmacott (O.E.D.) ; Dickens, ‘ I know 
something about this here family, and my opinion is, 
it’s no go.’ t)ec. abbr. n. g. (ob.). 

go, on the. On the verge of ruin or destruction : 
late C. 17-18: coll.™2. In a (state of) decline; 
eoll, : ca. 1725-1889. Fit/.Gerald, 1842 (in a letter), 
‘ As to poor old England, I never see a ])np(T, but I 
think with you that she is on the go ’ (O.E.D.).— 
3. Shghtly drunk ; 1821, Egan (O.E.D.) ; very ob, 
—4. On the move ; busy ; restlessly active : coll. : 
from ea. 1840. 

go-ahead, adj. Frogressivu' ; anxious to siioceod 
—and usually siiecei'ding : ex U.S. (like going- 
ahead, it occurs in 1840); anglicised ca. 1865. In 
C. 20, coll. 

go ahead I All right ! Proceed ! Ex U.S, 
(1825), anglicised ca. 18()8. In C. 20, coll. 
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go all out on. To trii»t complotely ; to make the 
moat of (a ptrson) : coll. ; IPlJ.'J, Compton Mac¬ 
kenzie. Ex athletics. 

*gO-along(er). A fool ; an easy (lnp(^ : c. of resp. 
ca. 1840-11)14 (Mayhew) and oa. 1810 1)0 (Vaux). 
Becau.s(' lie goes along when bid.—12. A thief: c. 
(— 18r)7). ‘J>ueange AngliriiH ’ ; Jl., 2nd ed. 
(This srnso : only in the form go-along.) 

go along. Bob ! ; come along. Bob ! These two 
c.p|)., of ea. IHOO-llO, are ol j)rol)leniatie and dubious 
meaning, ‘don Ih^e,’. 
go-alonger. See *go along. 

go and (do something). Where the f/o and repre¬ 
sents a men' ])leonasni, the usage is coll. : from C. 
15 or C. 10.- 2. If = to be .so silly, looli.sh. or un¬ 
lucky as to do sornetliing, it is also coll. : from ca. 
J875. ('f. /»y'n and (jonv atul . . . (O.E.D.) 

go and boil your head I !See at head, 
go and eat coke I A <•.]). mdicativi* of impatient 

eontenij>t ; London .slums' (— IPOP}. Ware. 

go and take a running jump at yourself ! (Hare 

in other moods.) Co to blazi's ! : a e.p. (C. 20) 
<'\'prcssive of acorn. E.g. in .John G. Hrandon, The 
Oiif'-M mule Minder, 11)34. Cf. go and play trains I 
.See play trains. 

go as you please, adj. Lneoidined by rules: 
athletics, ea. 18SO. ilen('('. elmraeti'rised l)y a 

general freedom ol action : 18S4 : eoll. 

go-ashore. ‘ An mm Jiot or cauldron, with three 
iron feet, and t wo ears, fiom whi' h it \\a.s suajicnded 
hy a wire handle ovi'r the tire.' .Morns ; Ish'W Zea¬ 
land coll, (— 1811)) . -, by 1880, S.L, Ex Maori 
kohua by ‘ Hobson-.lob,son '. 

go-ashores. ‘ 'J’he Heamun's lies! dress JSrayth, 
lSt;7 : nautical coil. : from ca. 18.30 : ob. 
ai.E.D.) 

go at, have a. See go, n.. 0. 
go away. Al'br, (loairay dress (a bride’s): 
Soeifity eoll : iSSli. Ware. 

go ba-ba (black sheep). S( e ba-ba. 
go back of. See go back on. 2. See go behind, 
go back on, V.t.. To desert, turn against, or to 
fail, a ])erson ; break a ])romi.'.e : e.x I’.S. (ISOS); 
arigliei.sed ea, 181)5. \ ariant go back of (not with 

persons): ISSS. ().|'..l). 

go bail !, I will or I’ll. I'll be bound ! I’m 
sure ! As'-uicdly ! ('oil. : from ca. 18S0. Eider 
Haggard, in Ihuin, ‘ Ih' uou't marry her now. I’ll 
go had ’ (O.K.D.). Gh. 

go behmd, V.t. ‘ 4'o disregard the \snting for tlie 
sake of ascertaining the fact 'i’iiorntoii : ong. 
(1839 ; poymlarised in 1870), IkS. ; anglicised a.s a 
eoll. ea. 1890. In ('. 20, S.l'] The variant go back 
of (lnU‘ G. 19-20) is raie in Liitain. fiequent in U.S, 
Go-Between, the. St. Alban’s (.'hureh. llolborn ; 
London : 1897-ca. 1912. M are. Heeau.so ‘ High 
Church 

go big ; go over big. (Of a play, a book) to be 
very sueces.sful : both U.S. and both anglicised in 
1928. The latter was, in U.S., the earlier ; go big 
derives from it, (O.E.D. Sup.) 

go blah. See blah, adj. I'rob. ex -2. To have 
one’s mind go blank : from ca, 1907 : Parlia¬ 
mentary >, by 1930, gen. A. E, W. Mason, T?ie 
Dean’s Elhoiv, 1930, in reference to the year 1908 
and to a pro.speetivo speaker in Parliament, ‘ If 
only Ilia mind duln’t go blank. Minds often did, 
even the best minds. Darkness dcsceridH on them, 
inextricable . . . These seizures . . . always chose 
ruinous moments. There was a slang phrase which 
xlesoribed them—horribly graphic, too, like most 


slang phrases. To go blah. Well, there it was I 
He, Mark Thewiesa, would go blah this afternoon.* 
Perhapa blah represents a yierveraion of blank. 

go-by. The act of paasing without recognising (a 
person), dealing with or taking (a thing) ; an eva¬ 
sion or a deception. Eap. in give (e.g, him or it) the 
go-byy to ignore ; to abandon ; to refu.sf? to recog- 

ni. se : from ea. 1555 : in C. J7-18. and indeed until 
ca. 1800, S.E. ; then coll. Steverisoii, ‘A French 
ship . . . gave ua the go-hy in the fog.’ Also 
common in get the go-byy the eorreaponding passive. 

go-by-the-ground. ‘ A little sliort jierson 
Grose, 2nd ed. : C. 18-19 coll. ; oh. except in 
dial. In late C. 10-17, go-by-ground (also, (k 17, 

adj. ), (T. Idncolnahiro go-by-the-wall, a creeping, 

helple.s.a person. 

go close. Abhr. go close to the winning-post : 
sporting eoll, (— 1909). W are. 

go crook. To ayieak angrily : Australian : from 
ca. 1910. See crook, adj. 

go dis. See dis (disconnected) and cf. gone dis, 
q.v. 

)^ 0 -down. A drink ; mid-C. 17-lS : s. : by 1700, 
coll J) Urfey, A'ed 3v'ard liater, go, n., 2. The 
term survives in dial. 

go down, v.i. ; go down with, v.t. To he accepted 
(by) ; be ayiyiroved c)r allowI'd ; C. 17-2)) ; in U. 17- 
J8. S.E. ; then eoll. Dekker ; Peyn s ; Smollett, 
‘ That won’t go down with me.’ Cf. go, v., 4, q.v.— 
2. V.i., be rusticated : universitv : ca. 1S00-J900. 
(In (.'. 20, simply to lease the unaer-iits’ at the end 
of one’s cour.se,)-—3. To become bankrupt ; coll. 
(— 1.892) : ob. Also go under, q.v. -4. I’o be 
Bcnteneed, imyirisoned : e. : 2o. E.g. Edgar 

Wallace in The iS(pieak(r, 1927. 

go down one. 4'o Ik- vanepn-hed : Cockneys’ 
coll. (— 19))9). W’are. Ex goutg d<nrn one place in 
sclioi.)! 

go due north. To go bankrujit : ca. 1810-80. 

1. e. to Whited.’rosR Street J'ri.son, oni'c (+ before 
1893) situated in the north of London. 

go 'er on ! A Stock Exdmnge exclamatory c.p. 
made when a broker or a jobber wi.shes to continue 
biiMiig or selling the same shares : C. 20. A com- 
meroial attaboy ! 

go fanti. To return to y)rimiti\e life : scientilic : 
from ea. 1880 ; ob. W are. 

go for. d'o attempt (to do) ; undertake ; coll. : 
from ea. 1880; ob. ; ong. ( - 1S71), L S,,—cf. that 
U.S. sense, to be in favour of, siqiport, vote for, 
which IS oec. found in coll. Eiigli^li ea. lSSO-1910.— 

2. To attack, yihvsieully, lingually. or in writing 
(hence, cap. in the tlieatre, to criticise adversely) : 
«'X U.S. (1838): anglicised ca. 187)). Baumann, 
1887 ; The Polytechnic, Magazine, Oct. 24, 1889, 
‘ He went for the jam tarts uninereihilly.' 

go for the gloves. See gloves, go for the. 
go for to (do, etc.]. ‘ Go and ’ : sol. (— 18S7). 
Baumann. Cf. f )0 to do, q.v. See also go, v., 3. 

go-getter. A very acti\o enterprising yierson ; a 
pusher: eoll. : U.S. (- 1922), anglicised by 1925. 
(O.E.D, Su}),) Ex go and get what one wants. 

go home. To die ; military : 1915. B. k P. 
Cf. go ovi and go west. 
go hostile. See hostile. 

go-in, gen. followed by ai, A lit, or fig. attack : 
1858.—2. A turn of work (— 1890). Both coll. 

O.E.D. 

go in, v.i. To enter oneself ; set about it ; try : 
from ca. 1835 : from ca. 1890, S.E. Dickens, ‘ Go 
in and win advice offered to the weaker in a oon- 
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test, esp. fisticufifs.—2. To die : military in the Boer 
War. J. Milne, Tht Epistles of Atkins, 1902. Ex 
dial, sense, ‘ to eome to an end E.D.l). 

go in at. To assail vigorously : coll. : from ca. 
1810. In 1849, Dickens, ‘ Sometimes I go in at the 
butcher madly, and cut mv knuckles open against 
his face.’ Ob. 

go in for. To seek ; attem])t to obtain ; make 
one’s object : coll. : from ca. ISOO. Dickens, ‘ (Jo 
in ft)r money—money’s the article,’ 1804.-2. 
Hence, apply oneself to, take up (e.g. as a hobby); 
to begin to do, to adopt as a profession, study as a 
subject : coll. : from ca. 1870.—3. To ent«‘r oneself 
as a candidate for : coll.: from ca. 1879 (O.l’k D.).— 
4. To venture on obtaining or o!i weaiing: coll.: 
from ca. 1890.—-b. To court (a voman : So(‘iety s. 
of ca. IbOr)—1900. AY byte-Melville m M. or N. 
Cf. go hi and go for, 1. 

go (in) off the deep end. ^ce end, go . . . 
go into. Attack vigorously ; punch fast and 
hard: boxing: 1811: ob. bv 1910, f bv 1930. 
(O.E.D.) 

go into a flat spin. (Gen. going . . .) To 1m'- 

come muddled : aircraft engineers' : from ca. 1929. 
The Doth/ Herald, Aug. 1, 1930. 

go it ; often go it strong, m C. 20 occ. go it thick. 
To act vigorously aiid/or daringly ; spi'ak very 
strongly or frankly : coll. : 19 -20. Ihr. 

Diekime, ‘ I say, young Cojijierfield, you're going 
it.’—2. Hence, to live expensively and or dis- 
sipatedly : coll. (— 1821). Egan, in Toot ami 
Jerry, ‘ To go it, where’s a place like London ? ’ (the 
answer being. Any cosmojiolitan cajiital).—3. To 
bombaid heavily, make an artillery ‘demonstra¬ 
tion ’ : military coll, : 1914. D. cV' i*. Ex sen.se 1. 

go it ! Keep at it ! Elay, fight, etc., hard ! 
Goll. : from ca, 1820. Ika*. ? ex go it, ye 
cripples, {crutches are cheap) ; see cripples. 

go it blind. To act without con.sidcnng the conse¬ 
quences ; csp. to ‘ speed ’, physically or morally, 
thus : from ca. 1«40. 
go it strong (or thick). See go it. 
go native. See native, f’or the subject, see The. 
Fortnightly Review, Dec., 1933. 

go-off. (Time of) commencement : coll. : 1851 
(O.E.D.). Esp. in the ob. at one go-off (Ibob) and in 
ai (the) first go-off, at the very beginning : from ca. 
1879.—2. In banking s., from ca. 1890, ‘the 
amount of loans falling due (. . , going off' the 
amount in the books) in a certain period ’, O.E.D. 

go off, V. To die : C. 17-20 (ob.) : coll. Shake¬ 
speare ; Dickens, ‘ fSho . . . was seized with a fit 
and went off’.’—2. To be disposed of : goods by sale, 
women in marriage. Dickens, of the latter, in Boz. 
—3. To take jilace, occur ; occ. it almost = to 
succeed. Coll, : from ca. 1804, Maria Edge- 
worth ; Mrs. Gaskell, ‘ The wedding went off much 
as such affairs do.’—4. To deteriorate in freshness 
or (e.g. a hor.se) in form : coll. (— 1883).—5. (Con¬ 
trast sense 3.) Not to take place : Society ; ca. 
1885-1915. Ware. (Esp. of an ajipointment or an 
engagement.)—b. ‘ To go on board ship ’ : naval 
coll. : C. 20. E. & Gibbons. 

go off on. To blame, reprimand, abuse: 
nautical : C. 20. H. Maclaren, The Private 
Opinions of a British Blue-Jacket, 1929. 
go off the deep end. See end, go (in) off the. 
go off the handle. A C. 20 variant of fly off the 
handle, q.v. 

go off the hooks. To die : from ca. 1830 ; ob. 
Cf. go aloft (see aloft). 


go on. To talk volubly : coll. : from ca. I860. 
’With at, to rail at : coll. : 1873. (O.E.D.) 

go on ! An exclamation of surprise, incredulity, 
or derision : coll. : from ca. 1875. 

go . . . on . . . the first dots being any coll, or 
idiomatic, or ‘ Saxon ’ adj. (a hterary adj. is very 
nire) ; the second dots being a pronoun or a n. 
rcprcsiuiting a pc'rson ; th<' subject is g(‘n. a pi'rsori 
or else a thing endowed Avith pcisonal cpiahtics , the 
olqect ol on is show'n at a coiisiaiuent disaih aritayo 
— -in fact, this construction is a coll, variation of the 
ethic dative. E.g., ‘ Just wIumi 1 had saved enough 
money to r('tir<\ my bank wmit broke on nu* ’ ; 
* The servant went ill on him ; ‘ 'riic I'gg went bad 
on the cook.’ (From ca. ISH.J.) 

’"go on, orig. upon, the dub. To go hou.sebreak- 
ing : late (’. 17-('ail\' 19 c. 8('e dub. 

’‘‘go on the sharpo. To rol» from buildings ; 
tramps’ e. ( - 19JJ). E. .Jennings. 

*gO out, v.i. 'bo ]•())) in tlu' .-streets : c. (--- 1823) ; 
ob. r.cc, ‘‘‘J don't (JO out, now,’’ said by a ro- 
formed rogue Cf’. n<'\t cnlr\. -2. I’o fall into dis¬ 
use or into sot lal disrepute : coll. ; 18I() (O.E I) ). 
J'nnch, JStl, ‘ Pockets ... to use the l]i}>[>ant, 
idiom of llu' day. arc going out ' Ahhr. go out of 
fashion or nsr - •;{. 'I'o die ; military : 1915. 

Ji. A: P. After pass out and (/a wist. 

’"go out foreign. ‘ 'To emigrate uridiT shady cir¬ 
cumstances ' : e. (-- 11M)9). \V;ir(‘. 

go out the back door. St (' out the back door, 
■"go out together. To go. habjiuall\, thieving in 
company: e. of ca. 18)0 90. \’aii\. C{.goout,\'. 

q.v. 

go out with the ebb. Ih die : nautical coll. : lato 
C. I!>-20. How'ui. Gl. milifarx' go wist. 

go over, to desert, is ('. 17 -20 S E. ; but it is 
clcrieal s. when it to join tht' Church of Pome 
(— IHfil). ('f. reit. -2. 'fo the: coll.; from ea. 
1845. Ahhr. go ort r lo join the niajonty. Cf. go off 
—3. In c., Iq Ht^arch and rob a person (-— 1^^9j 
Cf. go thron<}h, 

go over big. See go big.- go over the top. See 
top, go over the.—go phut. Set' phut, go. 

go round, v.i. 'fo Jiav an informal \ isit : coll. : 
1873, W. lilack. (O.E.l).) 

go round the buoy, d'o have ‘ a St'contl hclinng of 
any ftiod ’ ; nautical: latt* (J. 19-2(1. Ptiwin. 

Go-Shop, the. d'hc Gu^'o's Hcatl tavern in 
Duke’s Court, Dow 8trft't (Lontlon, W.C 2) ; lati> 
(J. 18-<‘urly lik ‘ I’retjucntcd by the under [)la\ cis ’, 
Gro.se, 2nd etl. Ex go, n., 1, q.v. 

go sick. To malinger : mihtarv coll. : 1915. 

Collinson. !.(>. go nn tin* sick-[laradc. 

’"go the jump. To enter a iiou.se by the window r 
c. : C. 19. 

go the pace. See pace, go the. 
go the whole hog. To act thorough-goingly : ex 
U.S. (1828); anglicised ca. 1850. See t'sj). Thorn¬ 
ton and W. Cf. whole-hogger, (j.v. 

go through. To rob : ex U.S. (1867); angliciBcd 
ca. 1895.—2. To possess a woman : low coll. : 
from ea. 1870. 

go through the Chapter House. (Of the lifiU) to 
pass through the stumps, in the days when there 
were only two : cricketers’ : mid-C. 18-early 19. 
Lewis. 

go through with. To complete (a difficult or dis¬ 
tasteful task or duty): mid-C. 16-20: S.E. until 
ca. 1890, then of a coJI. tendency. 

go to do. To go and do ; to do : proletarian coll. : 
late C. 19-20. Cf. go for to, q.v. (E.g. Dorothy 
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Sayors, Unnatural Death, 1027, ‘What a terrible 
tiling, oh dear ! who would go to do a thing like 
tlial ? ’) 

go to father. Soc father, go to. 
go to grass. 'I’o abscond ; disappear suddenly, 
(h'li. in pi(*scnt ])eiTcct tense or as phrase, gone 
^0 </?a.s.s. (*a. isr)0-0(l. 

go to grass ! ‘ A comnion answer to a trouble¬ 

some or Hitpiisit 1 ve pf'i'son II., isr)‘) : ob. by 1880, 
f by lOuO in iMigl.ind ; orig. ( — 1818), I'.S. 

go to grass with one’s teeth upwards. 'I’o Ix^ 

buried; lioin ca. J81(). -2. Il(‘n'e, to die: coll.: 

ironi c;i. iSJO : r by 1010. (’i. and s<'e Itnulou'iar 

and ct. the Devamshire ijoiouiul land. ? an elabora¬ 
tion id tlu't'. 17 [jd In (frr/ns, to .‘•'Uccunib, be knoi ked 
(low n. 

go to Halifax. See Halifax ; to Bath, scf' Bath ; 
to Hanover, sei' Hanover ; to Putney, s(‘e Putney ; 
to Jericho, e(' Jericho. 

go to heaven in a string. To bi* banned : eoll.: 
ea. Idllo 180 ( 1 . (IriM'iie, ldt>2. {Ap[»er^on ) 

go to hell and pump thunder ! A late lb < p. 
indicalixe o) utter ineiasliility or (hnsion. Sc(' 

goose, go shoe a. 

go to Hell or Connaught ! (hi away ! : coll. ; 
friiin Kiol. Ware. Kv a Parliamentary Act of that 
date 

go-to-meeting, ad i. Pest (of (‘lotlx's) eoll.: ev 
V.S. (Isi’di; anglici.^efl ea. iSdO, ’('uthlaTt Pede ' 
ha\ ing ' His black go-to-met'ting bag.^Often ))H'- 
eedcfl by Siimlaij. 

go to one’s chest. (Of things.) To annoy (a 
per.->on) for a long lime : low : Ibl 1, A. N(ul Lyon-, 
in Arthur's. ‘ It goi-s to his chest ’ (Manelion). P\ a 
cold going tliere. 

go to pot. See pot, gO tO. 

go to the bank. See bank, go to the. 

*g 0 to the country, d'o go to jir^on ; cf. m the 
country, in ]jrison, ("-p at 1 >arl moor . o. : ('. 2(». 
IPg. in K. Wallaei', Tht Hrigand. Ib27. 
go to the dogs. See dogs. 

go uncling, d'o run after a married woman • 
Poyal \ir Poree : from ea. IbiM*. 1 ler ehildnui call 
him ‘ I nele '. 

go under. dVi heeiime bankrupt; di^ippear from 
Society: eoll. ( - lS7t»).— 2 do sueeurnb : eoll. 
(— IS'.ll): since ea. Ibl8, {8 K. ‘He had “gone 
under ’ in the* sti uggle, as the terribly expre.ssive 
phra^e runs.’ 11. C, Halhday, ]8bl.—3. do die; 
orig. ( - - l84b), r.S. ; anglicised ea. 1870, but never 
very gen. 

go up. To be ruined, financially, socially, or 
])olitieall\^ : eoll. (— 18(14) : ob. More gen. in U.S. 
than in Pntain. -2, See gone up. 

go up for. To bit for (an e.vaniination) : coll. : 
from ea. 188,7. 

go up in the air. To ‘ explode lose one’s 
tomjier violently ; from ca. 1000. 

go up one ! (lood for you ! : a c.]i. of late C. 10- 
20. hh\ H(‘hool-t(‘aeher s promotion of a successful 
])upil. 

go (up)on the (e.g. bush). See the key-nn (e.g. 

bush). 

go west. To die : popiilari.s(*d in the G.W., hut 
adiimbratfal in late C. KJ-IS, as in Greene, Cony- 
Calching, Part II, 1702, ‘ So long the foists [thieves] 
put their villanie in practise, that VV’est-ward they 
goo, and there solemnly make a rehearsall sermon at 
tiborne.’ d’he basic idea is that of the setting sun ; 
pioneering in Morth America may have contributed. 
See esp. Words ! 


go while the going’s good. See going’s good, 
go with. (Of things) to harmonise or suit : 1710 : 
S.E. until ca. 1880, then of a eoll. hue,—2. To ‘ walk 
out with ’ ; to alfeet in fricmdship or, gen., pa.s.sion or 
love: low eoll. : from ea. 1880,—3. do share the 
sexual eongre.ss with : low coll. : from ea. 1870. 

*gOad. A decoy at auctions or horse-sales : c. : 
C. 17 inid-18. Dekker ; 1>.10. Contrast: 

*goads. False dice: e. : C. 18 varly 19. Cf. 
chapnian. 

goal. In Wineliesfer football of ea. 1810-1900, 
tlje relcree. —2. (With deiivative gaalar, a gaoler.) 
A (k 19 20 sol. for <j<i(d : in (J. 17-18, a vaiiant. S.IC, 
hut not literary : P.F., for ni>taric(', has goaUr's 

coach. In late (’. 1!) 20, niiieli commoner in wntnig 
than in speech. 

goaler. See ]>ree<'ding. 

goalee ; Hcn. goalie. goal-kee}>er : Associa¬ 
tion footfiall eoli. (ea. 1920) now verging on S.P, 
(O.F.l). Suji.) 

goanna : gohanna; guana; guano. An 

jLMiana : .Au-'fiahan eoll. : resp. — IS'p ; 1890 

(lli'iirv PawMiii). hut oh ; 1830 (f hy 1910); and 
isiij ( ParMiiLTton)—but. t by 1900. Alorris. 

goat, a lecher, i-- not unconventional, hut goat, to 
thia-'h, IS low eoll. of ea. ISOo 1910. J>( ray Day, 
180}.—2. A Maltese: nautical (e^}J. naval): late 
C. 19-20. Powen. 

goat, get someone’s, do annoy him . I'.S. (ca. 
1911), aii'ilicised by 1910 ; s. that, hv 1937, is on th(‘ 
verLU' ol coll. O.F.l). (Sup). Perliafis ex Fr. 
ymnhc la cln rrr, to tak(‘ the niiJeh-goat, oftf'ii the 
poor man’s .sole “-ouree of milk 
goat, play the. d'o play the fool: 1879: eoll. 
In lu((' (’ 19 -20, galdu i'' often addisl before goat. 
S<‘e aPo giddy goat, -py 192(», both forms witc S.Ph 
- -2. d'o lead a di<sipat(‘d lif(>. <'>]). .sexually : low : 
from ea. JSS.7. 

goat, ride the. d'o lie imtiatcfl into a secret 
soeietv. osp. the .Masons ; low coil. ; from ea. 1870. 

the .superstition that a e-oat, for candidates to 
nd(‘. I-' kept by I'Vi'ry .Masonic lodge. 

goat-house. A brotliel : (’. 19 eoll. Kx goat, a 
k'lseiv loll' man. 

Goat Major, the. ’ d’lu' lanee-corporal who has 
charge ot the Peginumtal (Joat ' (Frank Riehards) : 
Royal Welch Fusiliers' ; 2(>. 

goat-milker. A harlot .- from ca. 1820. Cf. 
goal-house, brothel.—-2. ddie female pudend ; low : 
Iroin ea. 1810. 

goatee. ‘ A tuftml beard on the point of a shaven 
chin ’ : from ea. 1S.7.) : in C. 19. eoll. ; m ('. 20, S.E. 
Ex th(* tuft on a he-goat's eliin. 

goats and monkeys (at), look. To gaze lecherously 
(at): eoll.: 1749, Cleland ; f kv the 

latest. 

goat’s gig(g) or jig. Gen. or specific copulation : 
inid-(k 18-early 19: low coll, (frose, Ist od., 
‘ making the beast with tvv^o backs 
goat’s wool. Something non-existent: pro- 
verlnal coll. : late C. 10-20; ob. Ex L. lana 
caprina (O.E.L).). 

gob. A slimy lump or clot, esp, of spittle : mid- 
C. JO'20 ; S.E. till ea. 1830, then dial, and low' coll. 

■—^2. The mouth : s. w hen not, as in the >Jorth, dial,: 
mid-C. 10-20. Cf. gab, n.—3. A jiortion : London 
Bchoolbovs’ (— 1887). Baumann. Also gen. s, 
(— 1859) : H., Ist ed. 

gob, V. d’o swallow in largo mouthfuls ; gulp : 
low : C. 18-20. Abbr. gobble. —2. To spit, esp 
copiously : C. 19-20 low coll. 
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gob, have the gift of the. To bo wide-montbod: 
lato C. 17-18.—2. To sj)eak fluently, sing well : late 
C. 17-earIy 19. Cf. gab, gift of the, q.v. 

gob-box. The mouth : low : ca. 1770-1910. 
Scott, in Lammermoory ‘ Your characters . . . made 
too much use of the gob-box ; they 'pattcr too much.’ 
An elaborntion of gob, n., 2. 

gob-full of claret. A bleeding at the mouth : 
boxing : ca. 182()-!K). .Bee. 

*gob-Stick. A silver table-spoon : c. (— 1789): 
I except in dial. Parker.—2. A wooden sj>oou : 
nautical : mid-C. 19-20. Bowen. 

*gob-string. A bridle; mid-C. 18-mid-19: 
either c. or low. Grose, Ist ed. Cf. gab-string. 

[gobbet, whether n. or v., is not, despite P. & H., 
unconventional.] 
gobble. See gobby. 

gobble. A quick straight put at or into the hole : 
golf coll. (— 1878). O.E.l).—2. Mouth, esp. in 

shut up your gobble/, bo quiet!: low (— 1887). 
Baumann, Cf. gobbler, Ik- -9. AC, 19 sehoolboy.s’ 
variant of gobbler, 2. E.i),I). 

gobble-gut. A glutton : from ca. 1090 : S.E. 
until ca. 1790, then low' coll. 

gobble-pr**k. ‘ A rampant , lustful woman 
Grose, 1st ed. : low coll. : mid-C. 18 -19. 

gobble up. To seize ; apj)ro])riate ; us(' ra]iidly : 
coll.: ex U.S. (1801), w'hero earhc'r gobble; 
anglicised ca. 1890. 

'•‘gobbler. In mid-C. 10-carly 17 c„ a duck. 
Harman.—2. A turkey cook : from ca. 1720 ; orig. 
low coll., but now S.E.—9. The mouth : low' coll. ; 
C. 19-20 ; ob.—‘1, A greedy eater : Irom ca. 1740 : 
S.E. in Johnson’s day : but since ca. 1850, coll. 

gobbling. Gorging : from ca. 1090 : S.E. until 
ca. 1840, then coll. Thackeray, in Vanity Fair, 
‘ Th(' delightful exercise of gobbhng ’. 

gobby, or gobble. A coastguardsman : nautical: 
from late 1880’s ; ob. Ex gob, n., I ; see gobby loo. 
O.E.D. (Sup.) ; Bowen.—2. A cjuarter-deck man : 
naval : ca, 1890-90. Bowen, w ho adds : ‘ In the 
American [navy], any bluejacket ’. 

gobby fleet. (Joustguard and po.st-guard ships : 
nautical ; li'om ca. 1890 ; ob. Bowen. 

gobby loo, according to Bow en, is the orig. form of 
gobby, 1. 

goblin. A sovereign: low: from ca. 1880. 
Henley in Villon’s Straight Tip, " Your merry 
goblins soon stravag ; j Boose ami the bhjwens cop 
the lot.’ Suggested by sovrin, the low eoll. pro¬ 
nunciation of sovereign, as the fuller Jimmy o' 
Goblin (or g.) show s. 

god. ‘ tlftcn oddly di.sguised in oaths, e.g. swop 
me boh, for so help me God!,' W. As an oath, it 
occurs in many forms, but these arc hardly eligible 
here.—2, A block pattern : tailors’ : from ca. 1870 : 
B. > j.—9. A boy in the sixth form : Eton ( — 1881): 
ob. Pascoe’s Life in our Public Sehools. 

God-amighty. The coll, and dial, form of God- 
almighty, lit. and fig. : (k 17-20. 

God-awful. A stressing of awful in its coll sense : 
(low) eoll. : C. 20. Cf. God's oum, q.v. 

God bless you 1 A c.p. addressed to one who 
sneezes ; C. 18-20. Cf. the C. 18, proverbial ‘ He’s 
a friend at a sneeze ; the most you can get out of 
him is a God bless you,' ‘ Proverbs ’ Puller, 1732. 
God bless the Duke of Argyle I A Scottish c.p. 

addressed to a person shrugging his shoulders, the 
insinuation being—lice. C. 19-20 ;ob. H., 3rded. 
Ex certain posts erected in Glasgow by his grace: 
thus common (Southern) report 1 


God-botherer. A parson : Ro\'al Air Force’s : 
from ca. 1920. Cf. God-pesterer, q.v. 

God-forbid. (Gen. pi.) A child : rhyming s. on 
kid : late C. 19-20. Ware. 

God have mercy (or, more g('n., Godamercy), 
horse ! ‘ An almost meaningless proverbial ex¬ 

clamation ’ that IS also a coll. c.p. : coll. : ca. 1530- 
1790. Heywood’s Proverbs; 1011, in Tarlton’s 
Jests, ‘ a by W'ord thorow London.’ (A{)pcrson.) 

God knows : I don’t. An emphatic reply : •* 

C. 19-20, The C. 10-18 form is God. himself tell you, 
I cannot : Florio, 1598. Cf, liramah knoirs ! 

God knows — and He won’t split. A C. 20 variant 
of the preceding. 

God-mamma. Godmotl)or: coll, verging on S.E. : 
1828, Miss Mitford. O.E.l). 

*God-man. A dergyman : o. : from ca. 1920. 
Edgar Wallace, Room Id. 

God pays I A c.p. of soldiers and sailors, who 
assumed a right to public chanty : C. 17-18. Tim 
C. 19-20 form is. If 1 don't pay you. God Almighty 
mil. Ben Jonson, in Epigrams, ‘ 'I'o every cairse 
be meets, l lii.s voice he brays, | His only answer is to 
all. God ]>a\ s.’ 

God permit. A stage coach : late C. IS ea'ly 19. 
Grose, 1st ed. Stage coaclu's wi're a(l\eiti^tsl to 
.“'tart ‘ If God permit ’ or ‘ Deo voKuite 

God-pesterer. A bishop; Boval Air TorceT : 
from ca. 1920. Cf. God-botherer, (pv. 

God-rest-ye. A frock coat: Glasgow' (— 1991). 
Ex th(' (‘xclainat ion. 

God save. (PI. God saves.) 'IIk* national 
anthem ; from ca. 1910. Cf. ih< goddf-rs ami 
laugirs inimortali.M'd by ‘ Q ' (see Sbimi. p. 2<>S) 
Godamercy, horse I See God have mercy, horse. 
Godamercy me ! tied have nu'rcN on me ' : 
low ( - 1887). P>aiimann. 

Godblimey. See* gorblimey, the much more gen. 
jironunciation. 

goddess. A young woman : coll, of PnebThmen 
in Malay : mid-C. IK-carly P). Lx .Malay gad is, a 
virgin, by tlie ])roe('ss ol Jlobson-JiJtson. Vnli V 
Jhirnell.—2. Tb<' female ‘ calhuMte ’ : sf'c gods. 
Coll. : J812 : ver\ rare alter lS9(). 

goddess Diana. A Sixjience : ili wning s. ' ll 
‘ turiruT ’ : ca. 1855 1900. (Le.^s gen. than lord of 
the manor.) H., Jsted.; The Press, Sov 

godfather; in P. 17, occ. godfather-in-law. -V 
juryman: lat(‘C. lb (‘arly 19 : coll. Sbal.cqs'are ; 
.Jonson, ‘1 will Icaa f; you to your god-lfitlicrs m 
law''; Gros(‘. -2. Ho wlio ];ays the lull or who 
guarantees tlu' rest of the company ; c,s[>. in *■ Will 
you .stand godfather ? and we will take care of the 
brat,' i.e. repay you at some othfu- time ; late C, IH- 
19 c.j). Grosf', 2nd ed. 

godfer. A troublesome child : lower classes’ 
(—1909); very ob. Ware. [Godforsakni.) 

Godfrey. See guess and by God, by. 
godhelpus. Se(‘ gordelpus. 0(!c. godhelpme 
(Manchon).—2. Godmanchester black pigs. See 
Huntingdon sturgeon. 

godown. A warehouse ; a store-room : Anglo- 
Chincse and Indian ex Malay gadong : from ca. 
1550. (Joll. >, in C. 19, S.E.—though there’s not 
the slightest need of the word, 

godpapa. Godfather; a childish or familiar 
coll. : from ca. 1825. 

gods. In such oaths as Gods me. a cornijition of 
God save. —2. I’hoso occupying the gallery at a 
theatre ; from ca. 1750 : s. that, ca. 1840, > coll, 
and is, in C. 20, considered as virtually S.E. Ooc., 
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but not flinco oa. 1850, in the singular. The Olohe^ 
April 7, 1890, ‘The gods, or a })orti()n of thorn, 
hooted and liisHod while the National Anthem was 
h( ing perfornuid.’ F. & }1. : ‘ Said to have been 
first used by (jJarriek because they were seated on 
high, and close to the sky-painted ceihng Cf. Fr. 
pouldillcr and paniJis. —5. Among ])rinterH, the 
(juadrats emjiloyed in ‘ jelling q.v. : from ea. 1860. 
H., iitul ed. Ferliaps rhyming on abbr. qua/Is. 

God’s (sod’s) occurs in numerous oaths : M’hich do 
not conriun us Ikm'c. (!!'. (joiLs, 1. 

gods, sight for the. A cause of w onderment ; 
coll, only when ironic : from ca. 1800. Hume 
Nisb'-t. Cf. the literary enough to make the godn 
wef'p. 

God’s mercy. TTam (or bacon) and eggs : country 
inns’ : cu. JSOO 80. (('f. three-aixtif-jivc, q.v.) Kx 

a pious c\]iressi()ij of thanks. 

God’s own. A great . . . ; esp. God's nirn fuss, a 
‘terrible’ luss ; e.xplctivo coll. (— iOiki). Man- 
<'hoii. (’f. : 

God’s quantity, any. AbundarH'C : expletive coll. 
(- 192.'!). Il)i(l. ('1. jirectslnigand CW-aw/a/, q.v. 

Godspeed, m the. In the mck of tinu* : coll. : ca. 
l(ii)() 1820 . L'F'^trangc. (U.ICD.) 

goer. (Orig. (tf a hoise.) .-\n adejit or cx[>ert; 
one w< l! Lroiindcil in a .‘^ubiect. Cen. with an 
adj.. e.LT. u /('/.s/ (or a hell of a) goer. Coll. : from ea. 
18o<', C. A. Laurence in Gtnj Lieiug-'^lottc. When 
ufjphf'd to other than ])er.sons. it i.s S.lk 

goes ior my money, he. He's the man for nu': 
coil.: ca. Jopl-lnbb. Latini'T, IL Harvey. 

(O.K.I).) Cf. h(\s fh( 7nnn Jor ing mondj, uliich. 
however, can be varied according to jxT.sons and 
even animals (u* thing-’- and is S.IC 

goey. L]\el\ ; proL'res,-.]\e : P. 0. Wode- 

hou.se, Sot (h'oigt Wa.'-^hnKjton. f]\ go, n., 8. 

COff. A Scottish variant of golj : in ('. 20 jocular 
use. n, and v., it is coll. 

goffer. (Cen. ])1.) A mineral water: imiitical. 
(‘sp. nu\al: C. 20. Louen. B(‘cuuse they are 
‘ Irills '.—2. Henet'. ‘ a man selling mineral water or 
lemonade- oii board shi]» ’ : naval : liom ca. 1910. 
1C \ < libbori.s. 

goffer, V. d’o ' bonnet ’ a man : low Ixmdon : 
from ea. 1890; ob. J'kl).I>. 

goffer !, ril draw you off a. A naval c.p. chal¬ 
lenge to an angry man : from ca. 1912. F. & Cib- 
bons. Fx goffer, n., 1. 

gOg. In oaths, a corrujit form of God : ino.stly 
(’. 16 early 17 ; coll, 

gOg, V. Ceil, as vbl.n., gagging, ‘the old .sea 
puni-’liment ol scraping a man's tongue with hoop- 
iron lor jirofanity ’ (liouen) ; nautical: C, 19. 
Kither e\ or cognate with Lanca.shirc gog, a gag for 
the mouth. 

goggle, V. d'o stare ; roll tlie eyes : mid-C. 16- 
20; tS.F. till late (k 18. then somewhat coll.: in 
C. 20, rare excejit in dial, or in facetious coll. 

goggler. A g(»ggle-eyetl jx rson : coll. : from ca. 
1800; ob.— 2. An eye : from ca. 1820: low'. Ob. 

goggles. A goggle-eyed j)erson : coll. >, by 
18.‘Uh S.F. (k 17-19. Beaumont Fletcher, ‘Ho 
\ou stare, goggles ? ’—2. The eye.M. esp. if rolling or 
of a con.stramed stare : coll. : from ca. 1710. 
Byrom. Abbr. goggle-eyes .-—Ik Spectacles, esj). 
w'th round glasses: C. 18 20 : coll.—1. Hence, a 
nickname for anyone wc-aring gkns.ses, esp. if they 
are largi; : (k 20.- -5. The gla^.ses proUicting one 
from lachrymatory gas: military coll.; 1916. 
B. & P. 


[gOgmagOg, like Ood'a penny, is, despite F, k H,, 
ineligible.] 

gohanna. See goanna. 

going. Th(! condition of the ground for traffic, 
walking, hunting, etc.: orig. U.S. (18.79); angli- 
ci.sed ca. 1870: coll, till ca. 1895, then S.F. 
7'he Daily Telegraph, Nov. 29, 1889, ‘ Hoing . . . 
wonderfully clean for the time of year '.—-2. See 
a-going. 

going (h)ome. A-dying : proletarian {— 1909); 
slightly ob. Ware. 

going to buy anything ? An ‘ eva.sivc request for 
a drink ’ : urban: 1896; ob. Ware, 

going to Calabar. A-dying: naval (— 1909); 
ob. VV'are. Calabar is ‘ a w'hite man’s grave ’. 

going to keep a pianner-shop. Prosperous; 
smartly dressed : Cockneys’(— 1909); ob. Ware. 

going to see a dawg. I.e. a harlot or a kept 
woman; sporting; late C. 19-20. Ware. Cf. ; 

going to see a man. doing to get a drmk ; 1885, 
2'he Jieje/ee, Scyit. 6. (Ware.) 

going’s good !, (go) while the. The English ver¬ 
sion <)1 the IkS (heal it) u'hile the beating's good and 
the iSeots go while the idoy is good : coll. : in Kng- 
lurxl from ca. 1912 ; slightly curlier in Australia. 
Lytll. 

goings-on. BeliaMour or proc-eedmgs, with a 
yiejoratjve inijihcation and gen. with a jK'jorative 

adj. : from ca, 1770: coll, until (k 20, tlicri un¬ 
dignified fS.F. Houslas .lerridfl. ’ Pretty place it 

mu. '.t be where th(\v don'i admit women. Nice 
goings-ori, I daresay. Mi, ('aiulle.' 

gol-mol. (A) imi^e or commotion ; Anglo- 
Indian (— 1864). 11.. 9r(l ('(]. 

gold-backed one or un. A louse : rnid-C. 19-20; 
uh. : low coll. IL. othed. Gf. grey-barkeAl, 

*gold braid. (L’olh'ctive n.) Tlie principal 
waideis; ytii-uners' c. ; from ca. 1920. George 
Ingram. St it, 1999. 

gold brick. A fraud, a swimlli' ; a sham ; an 
apj). chance of making a lot of money : U.S. (ca, 
1888), yiartly anglicised by Wodchouse in 1915 ; 
.lames Spenser, Limey Bnaks In, 1994. Ex the 
I'.S. gold-bnek swindle, a jiarticular form of fraud. 
O.E.H. (Suf).). 

gold-digger. A female attaching herself to a man 
for (her) self and yx'lf: U.S. (ca. 1925) ; anglicised 
by 1990. Ex the lit. 8.K, .sense.—2. Also gold- 
digging, the corresponding (not too) abstract n. 

gold-drop. A gold com ; late tk 18-19. Mary 
Robinson, iii Walsmgham. (O.E.T).) 

* gold-dropper. A sharpt'i- that works tlie con- 
hdence trick by drojipiug money : see fawney 
rig. Ca. 1680-1890; c. B.hk, Hyche, Grose 
(l.st ed.). 

gold-dust. Tobacco, when supplies are short: 
nautical : late C. 19 -20. Bowen. 

gold-end man. A buyer of old gold and silver ; 
an itinerant jeweller: C. 17 coll. Jonson. ? a 
variation on goldsmith's appn ntice. 

gold-tinder. An emptier of privies : eoll. : C. 17- 
earlv 19. (’otgrave ; IkFi. Cf. the C. 19 Warwrick- 
shiro gold-digg< r. —2. A thief; a ‘ gold-tlropper 
q.v. : early C. 19. 

gold hatband. An undergraduate aristocrat ; 
univcrsjt\ ; ca. 1620-1780. Earle's Microcosmog¬ 
raphy. Suyierst'ded by tuft, q.v. ; see also hat, 1. 

gold-mine. A jirofltable investment : from oa. 
1850 : eoll. till ea. 1885, then S.E. The Saturday 
Hevuw, A])ril 28, 1889, ‘ A gold mine to the . . . 
bookmakers 
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gold-washer. A ‘ sweater ’ of gold : C. 1G low or 
low eoll. 

♦golden cream. Hum: o. (—1880); ob. 

Clarkson & Iliehardson, The Police. 

golden grease. A foe; a bribe: eoll. : late 
C. 18-10. Cf. pidm oil. 

♦goldfinch. A rich man ; (!. 17-early 10 e. 

Dekker, E.E. Ex the colour of gold.—2. A 
guinea: C. 17-early 10; a sovereign: ea. 1820- 
1010. Both are eitlicr low or e. Same semantics. 
Cf. cariari/. 4, and ydlow boy. 

goldfinch’s nest. The hnnale pmhaid : low 

(— 1827); ob. 

goldfish. A chorister that opens her mouth but 
does not sing : tlu-atrieul (— El.'io). 

goldsmith’s window. A rich working that shows 
gold freely : from ea. 1S!U) : Australian eoll. >, by 
1020, S.E. 

goldy- or goldie-locks ; goldilocks. A flaxen¬ 
haired girl or woman: nnd('. i()-20: orig. S.E. ; 
in late C. 1U~20, arehnie ex<'ept when eoll. and 
ajiplied to a child, often a.s a ]»et name.—2. Goldy. 
Oliver (Joldsmith. 

Goles !, by. A variant of by yolly!: 1724, 

Fielding ; in C. 19, lower elassi's’ : in late C. 19-20, 
mostly dial. IC.E.l). 

Golgotha. ‘ I’art of the Theatn' at Oxford where 
the heads of hoiis('s sit \ (iroNc, Jst ed. : Amlu'rst, 
172G.—2. The Dons’ gallery at St. Alary's, Cam¬ 
bridge : from (!a. 18(MI, dradns ad Cautabriyioni, 
1803. Both t by 1890. The jum is on head (skull 
and important person) and Golgotha, ‘ the Pla(*e of 
SkulJ.s ’ (.see New Testaimuit).—3. Whence, a hat 
(— 18G0); t by 1910. H., 2nd ed. All three 
senses are university s. 

Goliah. Goliath: a C. 19-20 sol. 

Goliath. ‘A man of mark among the Philistines *: 
hterary : ea. 1880-1910. 

goU. The hand : in late C, IG-early 19 coll., 
verging on iS.E. ; in late C. 18-19 mainly dial. 
Dry den, ‘ Mighty golls, rough-grained, and red 
with stnrehing ’. Grigin ohscun'. 

gollop. To gulp : swallow' noi.sily and greedily : 
(low) eoll. : C. 19-20, Ex gulp. 
goUore. See galore. 

goUumpuS. A large, clumsy, louti.sh fellow ; late 
C. 18-mid-19 eoll, Gro.se, Jst ed. J'roh. an 
arbitrary formation on lump (cf, modern you great 
lump, you !). 

gollup. A variant of gollop. Egan’s Grose, 
golly. A tall person : schoolboys’, not very gen.: 
C. 20. Prob. ex GoIkjOi. 

golly ! Abbr. by golly, an orig. Negroes’ 
enjihemistic corruption (i 743) of God : anglicised in 
mid Ck 19. (3'. I)y goles / 

golopshus, goloptious. See galoptious. The best 
form is golujdious, for the term is a ‘facetious per¬ 
version . . . of voluptuous ; ci. rustic holdnrious,' 
W., delicious being the ‘ suggester The S.O.D. 
records it at 1856. 
golore. Sec galore. 

goloshes. India-rubber over-shoe.s : a coll, spell¬ 
ing of galoshes : hit(5 C. 18-20. Galoshes itself— 
witness Grose, 3rd ed.—had a eoJl. air at first. Ex 
Fr (jalochc ; Grose’s derivation ex Goliah's shoes is 
one of his portly jests. 

^gom. A man : c. : C. 17. Beaumont & Flet¬ 
cher.—2. The G.O.M. (Gladstone) : political : 
1883-ca, 90. Ware, 

gom I Damn it: low : C. 19-20; ob. Bau¬ 
mann Ood corrupted. 


gombeen-man. A usurer; an extortionate 
middleman: Anglo-Irish: ea. 18()2—1900 as eoll., 
then ‘ Standard ’. Ex Irish gaimlnn — Mi'dieval 
L. cambium. (W.’s umpteen, q.v., suggested by this 
word ?) 

gomer. A large pewter dish. ? ex the f 
8en.se, a Hebrew measure. -2. Whence, a new hat. 
Both, Winchester (.kjlh'ge s, of ea. 18.50-1915. 

gommed ! Damned ! : low : C. 19-20. Bau¬ 
mann. (T. (jormed, be. 

gommy. A dandy : C. 19, Ex Fr. gommeux .—• 
2. A lool: eoll.: ea. 1S7()-191(K—3. M)ne who 
calks Mr, Gladstone a G.O.M., Jind thinks Iki has 
mntle a good joke The. Werhly Dispatch, March 11, 
1883 : t l‘.V 1900. 

Gomorr^ to you ! (Jooil morning to you ! : a 
low' e.p. of ea. 1900-14. W’are. Punning good 
rnorrou' and {to-)morrou\ 

gomus. A ford; Anglo-1 ri.sli : ea. 1830 1920. 
Cf. Yorkshire gomo and thi' gen. di.il, gaum, 

gone, ruined, undniug is, desfiito E. iV II„ in- 
cligihle.—2. Went: .sol.: C. 19 20. 
gone coon. See coon, gone, 
gone dis. Ahmially delic-K'nt ; iTa/.y, crazed : 
military: 1915. 1’. & Gibbons. E\ t lu'signalkTs’ 

gone dis, (of wires) having had a bieakdown [dis¬ 
connected): 1914. 

gone goose. A person l(*ft in tin* lurch, sliip 
abandoiK'd : nautical (— ]S(;7). Smvtli. 

gone on. Infatuated with : low eoll. : from ea. 
1885, ihiumann. 1887 ; Illustrated P>its, March 29, 
1890, ‘lie must have Ih'ou terribly gone on thus 
w’oman.’ S.E. has the absolnto })hra.>(' ///r gon<. 
gone over a goodish piece of grass. (()f nuat. t sp. 

mutton) tough : lower ela.s.ses’ (— 19(19) ; oh. W'are. 

gone phut. S< phut. 

gone through the sieve. P>ankrupt • commercial 
(— P.M>9) ; ol). AVartu 

gone to Rome. (< )f hells) bt'cnnH* silent : Homan 
Catholic: troin tlie J88()'s. Ware. 

gone to the pack. A New Zealand eoll. variant 
(C. 20) ut gom to the do(j,s, 

gone up, one’s number has. (He) has been killed : 
military : Ittlh. JOx turt j. (Manehon.) 
gone west. Dead. S(‘e go west, 
goner. < hie wlio is undone, nnm'd, or tlead ; that 
which j.s (almost or qiiiti') finished, extinguished, or 
destroyisl : ong. (1847), P.S. ; anglicisi'd ea. 1880. 
Nat Gould, I89J, ‘ Make a nouse, or follow me, and 
you’re a goner.’ 

goney. See gawney. 

gong. A imslaJ ; loosidy, a (h'coration : Heizular 
Army: late 19-20. k’. lA Gibbons. Ex Anglo- 

Indian gong, a ’ metal duse, not rnusieal, used in 
India for striking the hour’(A’lih'A: liurnel!) -2. A 
bell : biusinen's : from I'a. 1925. Idic Daily 
Herald. Aug. 5. ]93G. 

(gong or gong-house, a pnvy (the former in 
Chaucer’s Parson's Talc), and gong-farmcr or 7Tmn 
(the former in Florin, 1598), are, dixsjute J'’. & 11., all 
ineligible. All were f by iSOO.] 

gongster. A man on police speed-limit motor- 
patrol : motorists’ : from April, 1935. On gayig- 
sle.r and ex tlio warning gong. 

goniv. An illicit diamond-buyer ; tSouth African 
diamond fields’: from ca. 1890; ob. Pettmann. 
Also (paioph and therefore a variant of gonnnf .—2. 
Whence (via Hebrew ge^navah, a theft, a thing 
stolen) goniva{h), ‘ a diamond known to have been 
stolen or come by illicitly Pettman: South 
African c.: 1887, Mattbows, Incwudi Yami. 
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gonna. (E-P-, I’ni) going to (do something): 
dial, and, esp, in U.S., low coll. : C. 10-20. 

*gon(n)of, gonoph, gonov, gnof(f ). (See also gun.) 
A tliicf ; esp. a Hkilful f)ickpocket : c. from ca. IH.'IS. 
Ex Hf^brew (janiuibh via Jewish Dutch gnnncj (W.). 
Brandon, Mayliew, Dickens, Hindloy, Clarkson and 
Richardson (‘gunnefis or gonophs’). Cf. the 
C. ]J'20 qr}of, a biinijtkin, a Rirn])lcton, as in 
Chaucer : this, however, is a difTerent word. 

*gon(n)olt, etc., V. To steal ; cheat ; wheedle : 
c. : from ca. 1 HfiO ; ob. Whence gonophing, etc., 
vbl.n. ; Dickiiiis m The Detective Police, reprinted 
IHoT. 

gonnOWS. Cod knows : sol. : C. 19-20. Ware, 
goo. The mouth : low (— 1922) or perhaps orig. 
c. Manchon. I.e. gob perverted.— 2. .See goo- 
wallahs. 

goo-goo eyes. Dovmg glances : Australian 
mostly: from ca. Ibttf). Nml Munro, IbOt); (’. J. 
Di'iinis. Prob. first in the baby-talk of lovers. 
11 (‘lice, occ., goo-goo, such a glance. (O.E.D. 
Sup ) 

gOO-wallallS, the. A sanitary eejuad : military : 
C 2(i y. ^ Cibbons. Kx low goo, an excremental 
‘button ' (prob. abbr. gooseberry, with retiTimce to 
splicMcity), -r u'alldh, q.v. 

gooby. A Biinph'ton, a dolt : from ca. 1899: 
coll. (1892. Ally Sloprr, March 19). ITob. a corrup¬ 
tion ex dial gofj or goof : cf. goof, goofy, and goop, 
goo},y. 

*gOOd. I'ia.'vily robbed (('.g. upon the crack or the 
stni) : c. of ca. 1810 IttlO. \'aux.—-2 Solvinit ; 
esp. r/ow//nr. alile to ])ay : coll.: from ca. 1899. Kx 
th(' ( — 1890) S.IT sense, ‘ safe to live or last so Iodl', 
well al.li' to accomplish so much'. O.K.D. Put 
Vaux. 1812, says that ' man who dt'clares himself 
good for any favour or thing, means, that he has 
siillicicnt mlluciK'c. or fios^csses the certain means 
to obtain it,'“—which juits back tin* S.K. sense some 
titt \ \cais and jicrliaps indicati's that this S.K. siuise 
was orig. s. or coll.—.‘k Tlu' omi.ssion of r/ooJ b(*fore 
aftrtuoon, day, morning, etc., in greetings is a mostly 
Colonial coll, ol late 19 20. 

good, adv., whmi modifying a v. and — well : in 
(\ lit 20, low coll. : earlier, S.IT 

good ! (iood night ! : jiriiitcrs’ : from ca. 1870. 
good !, be. A hunting c ]). (‘xhortatory to good 
behaviour: coll.: ('.20. (O.K.D. fSup.) 

good, be any or some or, gen., no. To be to some 
extent useful ; wdiolly useless coll. : from ca. 
1870.- -2. When predicative w ith gerund following, 
coll, from ca. 1840. J, 11. Ni'wiuan, 1842, ‘ There is 
no good telling you all this,’ O.ITD.—J. In what 
good is it /, arc they ?, etc., it is ('oil, from ca. ISOo, 
Dasent using it in 1898. (O.K.D.)—t. (Of ])ersons) 

he no good, to be worthless : coll. : from earl\ ISOO’s 
(O.E.b.) 

good, feel. To be jolly or ‘ in form ’ : ex IhS. 
(187)4: Thornton); anglicised ca. ISito : coU. 

good, for. Completely ; jiermaiK'ntly ; coll. : 
from ca. 1880. Abbr./or good and all. 

good (or good to me), it looks. It looks very 
promising (to me) : coll., orig. (ca. 19J(J) U.S., 
anglicised ca. ItllH. O.K.D. (Sup.). 

good a maid as her mother, a (occ. as). A C. 17 
c p. applied to a devirginaWd spinster. How’dl’s 
Proverbs, 195!). 

good and all, for. Entirely ; permanently ; 
tinally : from ea. 1515. In C. l()-carly 19, S.E.; 
then coll. Dorman in his Vulgaria, 1519; 
Wycherley, in The Gentleman Dancing Master, ‘ If 


GOOD FOR HIM ! 

I went, I would go for good and all ’ ; Dickens. 
See Apjierson. 

good as a play, gen. preceded by as. Very enter¬ 
taining : proverbial coll.: from ca. 1950. Taylor 
the Water Poet; Arthur Macben, 1922. 

good as . . ., as. It is extrenu'ly difficult to 
determine the status of the (as) good as . . . com¬ 
parative phrases, many of which arc eitlu'r firoverbs 
or proverbial sayings. (1. L. Ajificrsoii li.'-ts the 
following : ns good as a Christmas play (latf* C. 19- 
20 Cornwall) —a play (C. 17-29)— <vrr dinr sword 
(late C. 19-17)- -ever flew in the air (('. 17} -ever 
struck (C. 17) -ever the ground woit upon with such 
variants as eiur stepped (late C, 19-2<>)— ever 
twanged (mid-(k 19-17)— evei voter wrt (C .17-18)— 
ever went endways (C. 17 ?-18),— George of Green 
(C. 17-18)— gold (mid-C. 19-20)--yoofi for nothing 
(C. 17) -goose skins that never man had enough of 
(Chcslure : C. 17-29),— one shall see in or vpon a 
summer's day (late C. 19-Ji)).- -2. But Vaux's good 
as breael and good as eheise thoroughly comjictfmt 
or able (in some .sp(>cilic relation) : low : ca. 1819- 
59. Influenced hy the che<se, (pv. 

good as ever pissed. ITxtrcmcl}’ good : low coll.: 
from ca. 1719; ob, D'Crli'y. Cf. the (’. 17-18 
proverbial saying, good as evf r went tridways. 

good as ever twanged (often preceded by as). Of 
wommi only : very good : coll. : ca, 1579-1700, 
(Ajiyicr.son.) Lit., as good as ever responded to a 
man's sexual .iggress. 

good as gold. \’ery good : coll. : 184.'!, Dickens, 
Gen. npfdieil to cliildnn. 

good as g00d(, as). Kxtn'ruely good: coll.: 
from ea 18SP. Gen a[){)lied to children : cf. {as) 
good <r>ld, q v. Cf. Bomanet'-laiiguagC'' ('inyihasis 
b\ rep('tition of ad)), and advv. 

good as they make ’em(, as). Tlie best obtain¬ 
able (things only) : en]]. : from ca. 1879. 

good at it or at the game. An adtqit between the 
slu'cts : amatory coll. : ('. l!) -29. 

good blood and so does black pudding, you come of. 
A provi'i'bial c.p. reply to one boasting of good 
birth : C. 19. 

good books; bad books: be in one’s. See books, 
good boy. An oec. C. J 9 variant of pood / How, q.v. 
good bye-ee ! A c.p. form, ca. l!)15-29, of good¬ 
bye ' Collinson. 

good cess ! Good luck ! Anglo-lnsli (~ 1845). 
F. A: II.: ‘ Probably an abbreviation of “ sm-cess ” ’: 
but see cess, bad, its ojiposite. 

good chap. A late C, li)-20 coll, variant of good 
fellow, q.v. 

good enough, not. (Very) bad ; csp., decidedly 
unfair : coll. ; from ca. 189U. 

good fellow, goodfellow. A roisterer, a boon com¬ 
panion : C. 19-20 : S.E. until ca. 1999, tlu'ii coll, 
('T Grose, Ist ed., ‘ Good Man, a word of various 
imports, according to the plac(‘ where it is .‘;j)oken ; 
in the city it means a rich man ; at Hockley in the 
Hole, or St. Giles’s, an expert boxer ; at a bagnio in 
Covent Garden, a vigorous fornicator ; at an ale¬ 
house or tavern, one who loves his pot or bottle ; 
and sometimes, tho’ but rarely, a virtuous man.’— 
2. In C. 17 c., a thief. Middleton in his most 
famous comedy. 

good-for, n. An I 0 U -. South African coll. ; 
1879. Rider Haggard in Cr/yicfl7/0. 1882. (O.E.D.) 
—2. A Transvaal Government promissory note : 
ca. 1880-1909 : South African coll. Pettman, 
good for him (or you) ! Excellent work ! Splen¬ 
did news ! CoU. : from ca. 1910. 
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jjood form. See form. 

€K)Od Friday. iMfred Bunn (d. I860), theatrical 
mana^cT. Dawson. Also Foet Bunn^ for he was a 
versifier—of sorts. 

good girl or good one. A harlot; a wanton 
wonch : coll. : the former, C. 18- ^0, oh. ; the 
latter, C. 17-18. Cf. good at it, q.v. 

good goods. Something worth having ; a suc¬ 
cess ; sporting (— 1874): ob. The Sporting 
Times, July 17, 1886, ‘ He was . . . rather good 
goods at a Sunday-school treat.’ The superlative 
is best goods (— 1874). II., ,0th ed. 

good hunting 1 Good luck ! ; coll. : from ca. 
1895. Orig. among sportsmen. 

good in parts(, like the curate’s egg). Now a 
potential proverbial saying, recently a ‘ battered 
ornament ’ (H. W. FowIit), it w’as m the first decade 
of the century a cultured coll. Ex an illustrated 
joke in Punch, (('ollinson.) 

good mk(, that’s). (That is) good, agreeable, 
pleasant ; New Zealanders’ ; from ca. 1910. Gf. 
good pup. 

good line. A smart or unusual remark : theat¬ 
rical : from ca. 1920. (A. 1*. Herbert, Holy Dead¬ 

lock, 1934.) 

good look round for you won’t see anything but the 
ceiling for a day or two !, have a. A military c.p. of 
1915-18 : applied to the ardour of soldiers-on-Ieave 
towards their wives. Cf. feet uppermost. 

good looker. A pretty gii l (^\oman) or handsome 
fellow : coll., orig. (ca. 1890) U.S., anghcised ca. 
1920. O.E.D. Sup.) Also with hy])heii. 

good man, goodman. See Grose’s definition at 
good fellow, above.— 2. Gen. as one word :—A 
gaoler : C. 18-earIy 19 ; low or coll.—3. The devil, 
always with the: C. 18-20 <^oll. : ob. (’f. the old 
gentleman .—1. (Cf. sense i.) good ?nan turd. A 
contemptible fellow ; C. 16-17 low eoli. Elorio. 
good mark. See ‘ mark, bad or good ’. 
good morning I have you used Pear’s soap P A 
c.p. of the 1920*8. C!ollinson. Kx the famous old 
soap-firm’s advertisement. Cf. .since when . . . 

good night, McGuinness I ; good night, nurse ! 
C.pp. expressive of finahty : resp. New Zealand, 
from ca. 1910 ; and gen., from 1914. Both are 
ob. 

good night ! A c.p. retort expressive of in¬ 
credulity, comical despair, delight: from ea. 1860 ; 
ob. In G.W., often good night, nur.ie ! Cf. carry 
me out, let me die, that's torn it. An extremely sug¬ 
gestive adumbration occurs in Gabriel Harvey’s 
Four Letters, 1592 ( Bodley Head Quartos ed., p. 81): 

‘ Every pert, and crancke wit, in one odd vcine, 
or other, [is] the oncly man of the University, of the 
Citty, of the Ifealme, for a flourish or two : who but 
he, in the flush of his overw’eening conceit ? give him 
his peremptory white rod in his hand, and God- 
night all distinction of persons, and all difierence of 
estates.’ 

good oil. Rare for dinkum oil, q.v. 
good old ... A (— 1891) familiar, i.o. coll., 
term of reference or address, gen. affectionate, occ, 
derisive. Albert Chevalier in The Little Nipper, 
1892. 

good one. See good un. 

good people, the. f*airi(?s : Anglo-Irish coU. >, 
ca. 1880, S.E. : from ca. 1800 ; ob. Scott; C. 
Griffin; R. L. Stevenson. Orig. and mainly 
euphemistic : cf. Eurnenides : see Words / at 
‘ Euphemism ’. In C. 16-17 Scottish, the good 
neighbours. 


good pup. Anything good, e.g. a successful sale, 
a good bargain, a comfortable dug-out : New Zea¬ 
landers’ : C. 20. Rrob. at first a farmer’s c.p. of 
commendation. 

good sort, ooc. g. old S. A generous, a sym¬ 
pathetic, or a readily helpful person ; coll. (— 1892) : 
orig. only of men. Hume Nisbot, ‘ He seems a good 
sort.’ 

good strange ! A mild coll, oath : late C. 17-18. 
Perhaps (Jod's strings (Ware). 

good thing. As a bon mot, ns something worth 
having, and as a suceessful sjieculation. it is hardly 
eligible, but as a pn'suiued certainty it is racing s. 
(— 1884), whence, in C. 20, a gen. coll, applied to a 
business, an investment, etc. 

good time. A carouse ; amusement and enter¬ 
tainment ; a sexually enjoyable occasion. Gen as 
hai'e a good tune. In C. 17, S.E., -Repys has it; 
ob. till ca. 1840, wlien it apjieared in the U.S. ; 
re-angiiei.sed ca. 1870 as a eolJ. ; by 1930, virtually 
S.E. Trollope, 18t)3, ‘Having . . . what our 
AmiTican friends call a good tiriu' of it ’ ; H., 5th 
ed. 

good to me, it looks. See good, it looks, 
good tune played on an old fiddle, there’s many a. 

All oldish woman may make an excellent bedlidlow : 
late C. 19 -20 : a c.p. >, by 1930, virtually a jiro- 
verb. 

good un. A person or thing of great merit: 
coll. : from ea. 1830. 

good un (or one) !, that’s a. What a fib (oee. 
good story) ! t^oll. : G. 

good woman. ‘ A non deseript. repiv'sciilivl on a 
famous sign in St. Gili's's, in the form of a euiiin-.on 
w'onian, but without a bead ’, Giose, 1785; liciice, 
‘a not uuconiti on jiublie-house sign’, II., I86-f : 
the same aiitlioiilv' adding that the honest lawyer, 
similarly n‘presented, is anotlier. 'J'he jihrasr js 
relevant because it was olten (“inploved allusively, 
t by 1920. 

gOOd-WOOl(l)ed, Rlucky and ('iieri'et ic . s. wlien 
not, as prob. orig., dial. : Irotii ea Halh- 

well. Ex sheej) with a good lleecc' 

good work I Well done : G. 2o . coll. by 1930, 
S.E. 

good young man. A hypocrite : Jiroletanan e.ji. 
of 188l-ea. 1914. S])onsored by Arthur Roberts in 
a song, says Ware, wffio notes that its ojijiosite is 
had young man. 

gOOder ; goodest. Ikdiberately used, it is coil. ; 
late G. 19-20.—2. UniiitentionaHy : (\ IS-20 sol. 

goodlish. Goodisli : low coll. (- - 1887). Bau¬ 
mann. Rrob. a confusion of goodly -f tjoodi.sh. 

goodman ; goodman turd. Si e good man. 
goodness in mild e.xplctives is coll, ; mo.stlv mid- 
C. 19 20. 

goods, bit (ore. piece) of. A woman, gen. oa 
viewed in tlie light of her sexual attracitiveiiess or 
])()tentialities : low' roll.: from ('a. 1860. Gf. hit, 
piece.~2. (piece only.) A person: roll.: from ca. 
1870^—3. (goods.) A goods train: railwaymen’s 
coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

goods, the. (Precisely) what is nt eded, esp. if of 
considerable worth or high merit. Gen. in have the 
goods, to be a very able person, and deliver the goods, 
to fulfil one’s yiromisefs) : coll. : aiigiieised, ca. 
1908, from U.S. (1870 ’h). ? ex the U.S. sense 

(1852), the thing bargained for, tiio prize (see 
Thornton).—2. the Goods. The Gordon High¬ 
landers ; military ; G.W. (F. & Gibbons). Magni¬ 
ficent soldiers. 
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Goodwin sands, set up shop on. To be ship- 
wreckod : ca. 1640—1760. In C. 16—17, often 
Goodwins. (Apperson.) Cf. Tenterdm stf.f.ple, q.v. 

goody. A matron,—but used only of, or to, a 
Booial inferior or, among the lower cJasses, equal: 
mainly rural : C. 16-20 ; ob. : in C. 16-18, wholly 
S.E. ; in C. 10, increasingly coll. ; in C. 20, archaic 
excci)t in dial. Ex goodwijc. Cf. aunt{ic), gammer^ 
mother. ISeo esp. Florio, Johnson, and O.E.D. 
Whence the occ. coll, goodyship ~ the ladyship of 
jocular usage.—2. A religious hypocrite: coll. 
(— 1836); ob.— 3. Gen. in pi., sweetmeats ; buna, 
cakes and pastry: from ca. 1760; occurring as 
goody-goody in 1746 (S.O.i).) : until ca. 1860, S.E. ; 
tin'll coll. 

goody, adj. Officiously or hypocritically or 
ignornnt-tircsomcJy pious : 1830 ; coll, till C. 20, 
then S.E. 1>. W. Thompson in Daydre/ima of a 
Schoolm/isler, 1864. 

goody !, my. My goodness ! : lower clasaes' (esp. 
women's) coll. (— ISST). Eaumann. 

goody, talk. To talk m a weakly or sentimentally 
good way : from ca. 1866. Coll. 

goody-goody. Gee. a n. (ca. 1S72) but gen. an 
adj. (1871). lioth coll, in sc'ri-sn of a wi'akly or 
sentimentally good person.—2. See gOOdy, n., last 
sense. 

goody-la ! Good ' ; militaiy : 1916 : ob. B. & 
P. E.X the (Jiineso Labour (’orps’s ‘ pidgin *. 

goodyear !, what a or the. A (now) mi'aningless 
expletive: ca. 1660-1720. Cf. : 

gOOdyear(S). Sy}»liiliH : C. 17 coll. Perhaps (!) 
ex golujeer ox gouge, a soldu'r’s drab. But thia may 
be deducing too much from the imprccative uses of 
goodyear, as in a goody<ar lake ye f and as in the 
preceding entry, in which the w'ord — the deuce, the 
devil, a sense that may be ojierative in Goodyer'spig, 
q.v. 

Goodyer’s pig, like. Explauu'd by the occ. 

accompanying tag, nriur rrell but v'hen in —or he is 
doing -imsrhiif : mid-C. 17-20. Mainly Cheshire. 
Who was Goods ('r ? t'f. : 

Goodyer’s pigs did, theyTl come again as. Never : 
proverbial eoll. ; ea. 1()7()-176(). (joodyer was 
prob. a notable farmer; cf. jireeedmg entry (like¬ 
wise in Ajiper.son). But GotHly r ma\ be only a per¬ 
sonification off Scottish goodlier, a grandfat lier. 

goof. A yierson that, is ,mlly, “■ M)ft or stupid ; 
henc(' adj. goofy-. 1923, P. (h Wodehouse (O.E.D. 
Suji ), but ciTtainly in usi' in 1922. Ex dial. goof. 
gojf, a fool.-—2. Hence, a man i.'ver running after 
women: Royal Air Force : from ca. 1926. Also as 
v.t.. to run after (a woman). 

googlie, -y. See bosie. 

googlie (-y) merchant. A bowler of ‘ googbes *: 
cricketers' ; 1924, H. G. Maelaren. (Lewis.) 

gOOgly, adj. Sentimental : 0. 20. Charles 

Williams, The Greater Trumps, 1932, ‘ Henry and 
I waiukl lean over the side of our honeymoon hner 
and hear yonr voice coming to us over the sea in the 
evening, and have . . . hexmweh, and be all googly.’ 
Perhaps ex goo-goo eyes. 

gOOk. A tramp: low: 1914, A. Neil Lyons, 
Arthur's (cited by Manchon). Ex a dial, variant of 
gowk. 

gOOlies. Testicles : low : late C. 19-20. Prob. 
«x dial, gully, a game of marbles. 

*gOOner, give (a jierson) the. To dismiss, reject, 
discard : e. : from ca. 1920. James (^urtis. The 
Gilt Kid, 1936. Perluiyis e\ give the go-by -b goner. 
gOOP ; goopy. A fool, a fatuous person ; foohsh. 


fatuous: from ca. 1917. (U.E.D. Sup.) Prob. a 

corruption of goof ; cf. Looby, loopy. 

good. A dog ; New Zealanders’ : late C. 19-20. 
A corruption of Maori kuri. 

goose. (As a simpleton, S.E.) A tailors’smooth¬ 
ing iron, the handle being shaped like a goose’s neck : 
1605, Shakespeare : in C. 17-18 eoll. ; in (k 19-20, 
S.E. Whence tlio C. 17-10 proverbial saying, ‘A 
tailor, bo he over so poor, is always sure to liave a 
goose at his fire.’—2. Abbr. Winchester goose, a 
venereal disease; a harlot: low coll. (— 1778); 
t by 1870.—-3. (Theatrical) a hissing : 1805 
(S.O.D.), but not gen. before ca. 1860 : cf. goose, get 
the.-—4. Ablir. v>ayz{e)goo8t’, q.v. : printers’ ; from 
ca. 1860.—-5. A scolding or a reprimand: coU. 
(— 1865); ob. by 1010, f 1930. Prob. ex the 
theatrical sense.—0. A woman ; hence, the sexual 
favour ; low : from ea. 1870.—7. See goose, gone ; 
also Greenwich goose and guinea to a goose, a. 

goose, V, To condemn by hissing ; hiss : 
theatrical and gon. : 1853 ; in 1854, iJickens, ‘He 
was goosed la.st night.’ Cf. big bird, get the.— 
flence, 2, to ruin ; spoil utterly ; coll. (— 1859). 
Cf. cook one's goose. —-3. To befool, make a ‘ goose ’ 
of (— 1899): ob. by 1920, t by 1925. T5arrere & 
I.i<'larid.—4. To possess (a woman) : low : from ea. 
1875.—5. V.i., to go w'onching : low: from ca. 
1870.—6. V.I., gen. as vbl.n.. goosing, ‘ 'Fhames 
w'atennen afloat looking for jobs ’ ; nautical : late 
C. 19-20. Bow'en. 

goose, be sound on the. To hold orthodox 
political opinions ; orig. U.S. (1867) ; anghei .('d ea. 
1890 : ob. Milliken in ins 'Arry Ballads, 1892. 

goose, find fault with a fat. 'fo grumble wiLhout 
cau.so : late (h 17-19; coll. B.E. 

goose, get the. To be hi.s.'.ed : theatrical : ca. 

1860-1900. See goOSe, v., 1. 

goose, (go !) shoe the. A (h'risivo or inen'tlulous 
retort: lute 0. 16-18. B.L. C'f. thi' late G. 1!> 
equivalent, go to hell and ]>ump thnivb r ! 

goose, gumea to a. Si r guinea to a gooseben’y- 
goose, hot and heavy like a tailor's. A late G. 17- 
mid-18 c.p. ‘ applied to a Ihi'isionate Coxcomb 
B.E. S(*c goose, m, 1, and cf. goose roasted . . . 

goose, not able or unable to say ‘ boh ’ to a. Very 
bashful or timid : coll. : late G. 16-20. 

Goose, Paddy’s. See Paddy’s Goose, 
goose and duck. A eoytulation : rliymmg s., 
frmn ca. 1870, on f'^*k. 

goose-cap, goosecap. A dolt a silly person : 
lab" G. 16 H'arly !!♦ : S.E. until G. IS. then roll., 
till'll, ca. 1800, dial. G. llarvi'y ; B.IC. ; Grose. 

[goose-flesh (rarely -skin), like goose-riding (by 
V. & H. unexjtlained) and goOSe-Step, despite 
F. eSc IL, ineligible.] 

goose for, or that laid, the golden eggs, kill the. 

The provi'rbial forms : G. 15-20. Tlu' coll, form is 
kill (he goose with the golden eggs : C. 19- 20. 

goose-gob (rare); goose-gog. A gooseberry : 
homely coll. : mid-C. 19-20. 

goose-grease. A w^oman’s vaginal emission : 
low : from ca. 1875. 

goose hangs high, ever 3 rthmg is lovely and the. 

All goes well: eoll. C. 19-20 ; ob. Ex a plucked 
goose hanging out of a fox’s reach. 

goose is in the house, the. A tense-variable ex¬ 
pression for the hissing of a play, etc. : ca. 1800-60. 
Cf. goose, n., 3, the v., 1, and goose, get the. 

goose-month. The period of a w'oman’s confine¬ 
ment : coll. : late C. 18-nii(l-19. Ex gander• 
month, q.v. 
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goose-persuader. A tailor; C. 19-20 ; ob. Ex 
goose, n., 1. 

goose roasted, a tailor’s. ‘ A Red-hot smoothing 
Iron, to Close the Seams B.E. : late C. 17-18. 
See goose, n., 1. 

goose-shearer. A beggar: C. 19-20 coll.: ob. 
Lit., cheater of fools. 

goose-turd green. A light-yellow green : coll.: 
C. 17-18. Cotgrave. 

goose without gravy. A severe blow that does 
not draw blood : nautical : ca. 1850-1914. Cf. 
gooser. 

gooseberries. The human testicles : low : from 
ca. 1850 ; ob. 

gooseberry. A fool: coll, (ob.): ca. 1820-95. 
Ex gooseberry Jool.~l. Hence (?), chaperon, or a 
save-appearances third person: 1837 (S.O.D.): 
dial, until ca. 18()0, then coll.—3. A (too) marvel¬ 
lous tale: journalistic a. (— 1870) >, ca. 1880, 
gen. coll. ; ob. by 1900, f W 1920. Occ. giant or 
gigantic gooseberry. See also gooseberry season. — 
4. Sec gooseberry, play old ; and for obi gooseberry, 
see gooseberry, like oli and, more fully, old goose¬ 
berry itself.—5. A wiic-entanglemont device for 
blocking gaps; an unused reel of barbed wire: 
military coll. : 1015 ; slie:htly ob. E. & Gibbons, 

* From their prickly resemblance to the fruit.’ 

gooseberry, do or play. To act as propriety-third 
or chaperon : the former, 1877, in Hawley Smart’s 
Tbiy or Pay, and t by 1900 ; the latter, ca. 1837, 
and e.g. in G. R. Sims, 1880, and slightly ob. 
App. Hevonshire dial, until ca. 1800. Cf. goose¬ 
berry, 2. 

gooseberry, play old. (V.t. with vnih.) To play 
the dcucc : coil. (— 1791); ob. Grose, ,3rd ed. 
The v.t. form (with variant play vp) also to 
silence, or defeat, summarily ; quell promptly : 
coll. : ca. 1810-80. Cf. preceding entry, q.v.— 
2. See gooseberry, do. 

gooseberry, like old. Like the devil; coll. 
(— 1805). Ex next entry, ohi gooseberry being an f 
term for the devil. See ‘ The Devil and his Nick¬ 
names ’ in Words ! 

gooseberry pudden (or -in’). Wife: rhyming s. on 
old woman : C. 20. J. Phillips's Diet., 1931. 

gooseberry-eyed. Having ‘dull grey eyes, like 
boiled gooseberries Grose, 3rd ed. ; coll. : ca. 
1789-1880. 

gooseberry-grinder, gen. preceded by Bogey the. 

The behind : late C’. ]8-mid-19 low. Esp. in ask 
Bogey the g.-g. (Grose, 1st ed.) : see ask and bogey. 

^gooseberry lay. The stealing of linen hanging on 
the hne : C. 19 c. ? from the notion, ‘ as ea.sy as 
picking gooseberries 

gooseberry-picker. A ‘ ghost ’, q.v.: from ca. 
1885 ; ob. by 1910, t by 1920.—2. A chaperon : ca. 
1870-1900. H., 5th cd. ; 2'he Cornhill Magazine, 

Dec., 1884. Ex children accompanying young 
people on gooseberry-jiicking parties. 

gooseberry-pudden (rarely -pudding). A woman : 
low rhyming s. (— 1857); ob. ‘ Hucango Angli- 
cus.’—2. Hence, a wife ; an ‘ old woman q.v.: 
low : from ca. 1800. 

gooseberry season. The silly season : journalists’; 
ca. 1870-1900. Occ. (see the Illustrated London 
News, July 18, 1885), giant gooseberry season, or big 
g. 8. Cf. gooseberry, 3. 

gooseberry wig. ‘ A largo frizzled wig Groso, 
3rd ed. : coll. ; ca. 1788-1850. Perhaps, as Grose 
suggests, ex a vague resemblance to a gooseberry 
bush. 


goosegog. See goosgog. 

gOOSer. A knock-out blow ; a decisive coup: 
coll. : from ca. 1850 ; ob. ? ex cook one’s goose via 
to goose, q.v.—-2. No score ; a ‘ gooso-egg ’, U.S. for 
duck's egg, <\.v. : sporting: ca. 1885-1910.—3. The 
male member: low: from ca. 1871 ; ob.—4. A 
student at the Queen’s College: Oxford under¬ 
graduates’ : late (’. 19-20. Ware. Cf. (Jnagger, q.v. 

goose’s gazette. A lying story; a silly-season 
tale : coll. : ea. 1810-60. Cf. gooseberry, 3. 

goose’s neck. 3’he male member : low : from 
ca. 1872. Ex goose, n., 1, 2, and 6. (’f. gooser, .3. 

goosey, gOOSy, adj. With a goo.se-n('sh b'cliiv^ : 
coll. : mid-C. 19-20. Jefferies in Amaryllis at the 
Fan. (O.E.D.) 

gOOS(e)y-gander. A gander : coll. : from ea. 
1815. Baby language has both goos{e)y-go()s{e]y, a 
goose, and goosey goosey gander, a gandcT ; the latter 
oceurs, e g., in the wa'll-known niirsc'ry rhynu^ re¬ 
corded as early as 1842 by Halli\e«‘ll in his Nursery 
Rhtfmcs. —A fool : Iroiii ca. ISSO. 

Goosey Goderich. See Prosperity Robinson, 
goosgog. A gooseberry : nursery and pro¬ 
letarian (— 1SS7) ex ilial. Baumann. A variant 
of goose-gog, (j.v., at goose-gob. 
goosing. See goose, v., ti. 

Gor. God : low eoll.. esp. (3)ekneys’ : C. 19-20. 
Also (law. Esp. in (JorbUm{e)y. 

Gor’ damn. Jam : rhyming s. : late C. 19-20. 
B. & P. 

Goramity ; occ. Garamity. God almighty : West 
Indian negroes’ coll. (— 18,34). O IvD. (Sup.). 

Gorblimeries. the. Si'ven Dials, J.ondon : police¬ 
men’s (— 1909) ; ob. Ware. D.\ : 

gorblim(e)y ; gawlim(e)y ! A corruption of (lod 
blind me ! : orig. and mainly Cockneys’ : BSTO, says 
W'are for the latter form ; 1890, for the former.— 
2. Hence, ‘an nnwired, floppy, li( Id-servu'c cap 
w'orn by a ccwtain type of sulialtern in defiance of 
the Dre.ss Regulations’: military; 1915. F. & 
Gibbons. 

gorblim(e)y, here come(s) the -. A Cockney 

soldiers’ dcnsjvi' e.p. addrc'sscd to, or W’lthin the 
hearing of, another battalion or a section thereof: 
from late J8!)0 ’h. B. ».V P. 

gordelpus. A person fn^quenting casual wards : 
low (— 1909); ob. Ware. Ex (j'ord (h)elp us/ 
See also godhelpus. 

Gore. An occ. Bpdimg (i-hicfly dial.) of (lor. 
E.D.D. 

*gOree. Money ; esp. gold money or gold : c. ; 
late (( 17 nnd 1!>. B.E. Ex Fort Goree on the 
Gold Eoast. Cl. S.E. guinea and old Mr. dory, (].v, 
gorge. A lieavy meal: from ca. 1820: (aJl. 
until (’. 20, when S.E. ‘ Jon lice.’ Ex the- S f). v. 
—2. Whence, a glutton ; coll. (— 1923), Man- 
chon.—3. A manager : theatrical: ca. 1873-1005. 
Ex gorger, 1. 

gorgeous as a loose adj. expressing approbation is 
coll. : 1HH3 (S.(3.I).). 

gorgeous wrecks. Members of the Volunteer 
Defence Corps: 1915-18. E. (k, Gibbons. Ex 
deorgius Rex, from the d.R. of their brassards, -|- 
their advancing years. Occ., same period, Govern¬ 
ment rejects and old gents. 

gorger. A theatrical manager: theatrical 
(— 1864). H., 3rd cd. Occ. cully-gorger. —2. An 

employer, a prineijial (— 1864). Prob. ex -3. A 
gentleman, a wcll-dress(‘d man ; low ; from ca. 
1810: I by 1910. Lex. Bal. Ex Romany 
gaujer, gavjo, gorgio (often in C. 20 tramps’ c.), any- 
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one not a gipsy, or, just possibly, ex gorgeous (H., 
1859).—4. I’lio Honso, ‘ a man is very rare : c. : 
1857, * Duoango Anglicus —5. A voracious cater : 
from ca, 1790. A])p. coll., actually S.E., ox the 

S.E. V. Wlicncc : 

gorger, rotten. A lad that hangs about Covent 
Garden to oat discarded fruit: London : ca. 1870- 
1900. H., 5th ed. 

gorgery. A ‘gorge’; a (Hchool-)fcaHt : coll. : 
1900, Desmond (Joke, The Beruhng of a Twig. Cf. 
S.E. gorger, a glutton. 

gorgie. One who is not a Gypsy : grafters’: late 
C. 19 20. Philip Allingham, eVirarmc/r, 1934. See 

gorger, 3. 

[gorgio. See gorger, 3.] 

Gorgonzola Hall. (Stork Exchange^) ‘ formerly 
the N<‘w Hall : now [ from ea. 1.SH5J the eorfioration 
gfuierally ’, E. k. H. Ex the colour of the marble. 
Oh. 

gorm (or G.) ; gawm. God damn : low : mid- 
C. 19-20. Esp. in gonrml, q.v.—2, Tobacco for 
chewing; tramps’ e. (— 1932). E. .lenmngs. 
Tramping with '1'ramps. 

gorm, V. I'o gormandize: from ca. 1890; 
virtually f- Ex E.S.A. 

gonnan. A rormorant : nautical coll. : C. 19-20. 
Uowen. (d'. Scots and Eorthern gormair. 

gormagon. ('Mc'anmgless *. pseudo-C'hinese’, 
O.E.l). ; hut it may be a eonfiisi'd bleixl of (Jargon )- 
’mason ) A hyjiollietical monstiT of ea. 1750- 
183(1 ; coll. Grose, 1785, ‘ a monster with six eyes, 
tlinr mouths, four arms, eight legs, live on one side 
and three on the other, three arses, two tarses 
[pr/ii.se,s 1, and a [pia/niJam iniUirfin] upon its 
back ; a man on horst'baek, with a woman \ 7 uling 
' sidc-snddlf ' ] behind him.’ Hidevant is the 
(lonnagons, proiierly (iorinogons, an English secret 
Hoc'ietv—a lav ofi'shoot from the Mason.s—of ca. 
172rr-5() : evjdmitlv there was some ridiculous rite 
(cf. goat, ride the), for, in 1791, ‘ G. Gambado’ in 
ids Ilorscrnanshi]). speaks of ‘ the art of riding before 
a lady on a double horse, vulgarlj^ termed d la 
gormagon, ’. 

gormed, be. Bo ‘ God-damned ’ if ... : low 
coll, oath : 1819, Dickens, (hnl corrupted after 

dial, gaiimrd. (T. goinmcd. 

gormy-niddles. Tlu' intestines; low: C. 19. 
Ex dial, gor nn/rnttlcs, ‘strangles’, i.e. horses’ 
quinsies. 

gom. Gone ; sol., mostly Cockney : C. 18-20. 
Dec. gairn. 

gorra. Got a ; Cockney ; C. 19-20. Slang, 
p. 153. Cf. norra. 

gorsoon. See gossoon. 

gorspcl, gorspil. Gospel ; sol. pronunciation 
(Cockni'y and Australian) : C. 19-20. 

"‘gory. Sec old Mr. Gory and cf. goree, q.v.—2. A 
chap, a fellow : c. ; ca. 1810-40. Vaiix, Origin T 
Cf. cove, gill, gloak, qfj.v'. 

gos, gosse. Gossip, as term of address : coll. : 
ca. 1540-1()()0. Abbr. gossip. O.E.l). 

Goschens. 21% Government Stock: ca. 1888- 
1905 : Stock Exchange coll. Createil by Mr. 
Goschen in 1888. Man of the Il’orW, June 29, 1889, 
‘ The tiiekname Goschens is going out of fashion.’ 

gosh is a corruption of (lad (cf. (Hollt/): 1757; 
though in 1553 it occursi^thus in the anon. Res- 
puhlica : ‘ Each man snatch for himself, by 

gosse ’ (W.). 

gosh. To spit; Winchester College : late C. 19- 
20. W’reneh. Cf. glope. 


gosoon, gosoun. See gossoon. 

[gospel — ‘ Gospel truth ’, (anything) absolutely 
true, n. and adj., is S.E. and in forms all is, or is not, 
gospel, and take for gospel, it dates from M.E ] 
gospel, do. I’o go to church ; low' coll. : from ca. 
18()0 : oh. 

gospel(or gorspel, -il)-C0ve. A clergyman : Aus¬ 
tralian (— 1910). C. J. Dennis. 

gospel-gab. Insincere talk about ndigion : low 
coll. (— 1892). lluinc Nisbet, ‘With a little 
gospel-gab and howling penitence, [1] got the 
church people interested.’ 

gospel-grinder, -postillion, -shark or -sharp, are 
mon* gen. in U.S. than in England : coll. ; from ch. 
1855. Besant & Rice speak of ‘a Connecticut 
gospel-grinder ’, Mark Twain of a ‘ gosjicl-sharp ’ in 
Innocents at Home. But in U.S. they merely ~ a 
parson ; in England they = a city missionary or a 
tract-distributor (H., 1st cd.) or a Sunday-School 
teaclicr (‘ Ducangc AiiLdicus ’, 1857). 

gospel of gloom, the. Gloomy honse-decoration 
and drcs.ses : Society : ca. 1889 -1900. Ware. 
Satirising the Esthetes. 

Gospel of St. Jeames, the. Snobbery-: Society : 

1847 ; oh. Wan'. Ex Thackeray’s Jearnes de la 
rinche in The Yellowplush l*aprrs. 

gospel of the tub, the. The mania for cold baths ; 
Society coll. : ca, 1845-1910. Ware. 

gospel-postillion or -shark. See gospel-grinder, 
gospel-shop. A cliurch or chapel ; gen. Method¬ 
ist; roll.; from ca. 1780: after IHbO, chiefly 
nautical, {(josprl-mtll is a U.S. variation.) J, 
Laekington, ‘ Mr. Wesley’s go8pcl-sho])s ’, 1791. 

gospeller. An Evangelist jireacher; jiejorativo 
coll.; from ca. 1880. Ex the t sen.se, one of the 
four evangelists, and the rare one, a missionary. 
Cf. h<il gospeller, q.v'. 

gOSS. A hat; at lirst a ‘ four-and-nine ’: coll.; 

1848 (O.E.l).). Ex gossamer hat, a light felt 

fashionable in the late i830's. (T. : 

gossamer. A hat (— 1850) ; es[). and orig. a very 
light one: ea. 1837-1900. Both Dickens and James 
(Jrant, in the late 1830's, mention ‘ventilation’ 
gossamers; Andrew Lami. in 1884, ‘the gay 
gos.samer of .July (T. goss. (pv*, 

gosse. See gos and gosh.- -gossip, up to one’s. 
See up to the cackle. 

gossip pint-pot. A hard drinker : C. Ifl-early 17 
coil. HoUv’band. (O.E.l).) 

gossoon ; earliest as gosoun ; oco., C. R)-20, 
gosoon, gorsoon (O.E.l).). A boy : Anglo-Irish : 
l()8l ; vS.E. until ca. 1850, then increasingly coll. 
Ex Fr.yurfoavia M.E. garsoiin. —2. llince, ‘asilly 
awkward lout; ’ nautical (— 1867) ; ob, Smyth. 

got with preceding has or have omitted ; coll., 
esp. in U.iS. : mid-C. 19-20, E.g, ‘ Got any money 
with you ? ’ O.E.l). (Sup.). 

got. For gen. remarks, see. get, v.—2. A C. 20 
variant of next, sense 2. John Brophy, Water¬ 
front, 1934, ‘ They got to do it, or else they’d never 
make money.’ 

got, has or have. I, you, we or they have or 
possess ; ho has, etc. : coll., got being pleonastic (as 
also in next sense) : 1607, Shakespeare (S.O.D.).— 
2. Am, etc., bound (to . . .) : low coll. : 1868, J. 
Greenwood (see quotation at hander) ; the S.O.D 
quotes : ‘ The thing has got to be fought out,’ 1889. 

got P, what has. W hat has happened to, become 
of ? Coll. : from ca. 1820 ; ob. a century later. 
Scorcsby, in Whale Fishery, 1823, ‘ They all at once 
. . . enquired what had got Carr.’ (O.E.D.) 
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got a clock(, he’s). (Ho is) carrying a bag : a 
London c.p. of 1883 -4. Ex dynamitards’ activities. 

got a collar on. Conceited ; vain ; arrogant: 
lower classes’{— 1909); ob. Ware. 

got a face on (her, him). Ugly: proletarian 
(— ]9()l)). Ware. Cf. face-ache. 
got a skinful. Sec skinful, have got one’s. Cf.: 
got all (or more than) he can carry. Extremely 
drunk : coll. ; C. 20. 

got any hard ? A c.p. addressed in Southampton 
bars to a stranger and implying that he may have 
been to sea and that (faint hope !) he may have some 
hard tobacco to spare ; from ca. 1920. (Something 
of a joke.) 

got ’em bad, has or have. I’o be in earne.st; 
Beriously affected (by illness, delirium tremens, 
love) : iow coll. : from ca. 1870. Occ., in C. 20, had 
is omitted. Cf. get them. 

got ’em on (occ. all on), have. To be very 
fashionably dressed, often with the implication of 
over-dressing: low eoll. : 1880 {Punch, Aug. 28); 
broadside ballads of the 80 'b. Ob. 8eo also 
got-up . . . and rigged-out. —2. To have the 
advantage over (a person) : C. 2n. 

got line. (Of women). Graceful and vigorous in 
dancing : theatrical: 1870 ; ob. Ware. 

got me(, Steve) P ; get me(, Steve). Do you 
understand ? : U.S. c.p., anglicised by 1917. 
F. & Gibbons; A. Christie, Why Didn't They Ask 
Evans ?, 1934, ‘ “ I get you, Steve ”... and . . . 
the queer phrase represented sympathy and under¬ 
standing.’ 

got on, have. To have in evidence against: 
coll. : late C. 19 20. E.g., G. T). H. ^ M. Cole, 
Superintendent WiDon's Holiday, 1928, ‘ That’s the 
gist of what we've got on [tlu^ arn'sti'd man], and 
it’s my belief he’ll lind it a hard job to answer.’ 

got the glow. Blushing : London lower classes’ 
(— 1909); ob. Ware. 

got the morbs, adj. Morhid, melancholy : 
Socii'ty : ca. 1880-1910. Ware. 

got the pants. Panting, brcatliless .- low (—1909). 
Ware, 

got the perpetual. Vigorous ; enter])rising : 
lower classes’(— 1909) ; ob. \\’are. V.x perpetual 
motion. 

got the shuttera up. Surly: lower class('s’ 
(- 1909). Ware. 

got the woefuls. Sad ; WTetehed : non-aristo- 
cratic (— 1909). Ware. 

got to ?, where has it, he, etc. What has become 
of it, him, etc. ? From ca. 1885 : s. in C. 19, then 
coll. .Jerome K. Jerome in Three Men in a -Hcjat. 

got-up, n. An up.start: coll.: ca. 1880-191,5. 
(O.E.D.) For form, cf, had-np. 

got-up, dressed (ppl. adj.): s<«o get up, v., 1.—- 
2. Esp. well-dressed, in the low eoll. variations ; 
got-up regardless (abbr. regardless of expense),—to 
kill,—to the knocker,—to the 7 iincs : all from ca. 
1880 : the first and the third are ob. 

gotch-gutted. ]V)t-b€'l]ied : coll, when not, as 
gen., dial : late C. 18-19. Grose, 1st cd. Ex 
gotch, a pitcher or a (large) round jug. A late 
C. 17-mid-18 variant : gotch-gutted. 

[Goth and Gothic, n. and adj., barbarian, un¬ 
couth, are, despite F. & H., S.E.] 

Gotham. Newcastle : North Country e. (—1900) 
rather than dial. Ex dial, gotham, foolish, ignorant. 
E.D.D. 

Gothicky. Gothic-like : coll. : 1893, Kate Wig- 
gin in Cathedral Courtship. (O.E.D.) 


gotta, gotter. Got to (do something): sol. : late 
C. 19-20. (Ernest Itayrnond, A Family Thai Was, 
1929.) Not exclusively U.S., as certain persona 
hold. Cf. gerrup, siddmvn. 

Gott-strafers. See strafe, v., 1. 
Gotter-dam-merung. A grotesque form of swear¬ 
ing: Society : 1802 3. Ware. Ex the performance 
of Wagnt'r’a The Ring in London in 1802. 

gOUjeers, prob. a ‘ made ’ word : see goodyear. 
gourd. (Haro in singular.) A hollowed-out false 
die : low, or c.. > j. : ca. 1540-1000. Ascham in 
Toxophilus, Shakespeare in Merry Wive.s. ? ex the 
fruit influenced by Old ]<'r. gourd, a swindle, 

Gourock ham. A saltt'd herring ; mostly Scot¬ 
tish ; ca, 1830-1900. Gourock was, before 1870, a 
well-known Clyde fishing village. Cf. Glasgow 
magistrate, q.v, 

gout - venereal disease : e.g. in Covent Garden, 
or Spanish, gout : late C. 17-18. 
gov. St^e guv. 

government house. The house of the owner or 
manager of an estate : a Dominions’ jocular coll. : 
frtuu ca. 1880 ; ob. Ex Gocernnient House. 

Government man. A convict ; Australian coll. : 
ca. 1825-85. Ajiplied e.sp. to as.sjgrusl servants: 
see J. West, History of Tasmania, 1852, at ii, 127. 
(Morris.) 

Government rejects. See gorgeous wrecks. 
Government securities, llandcufls; fetters: 
from ca. 1859 ; ob. 

Government signpost. The gaUow.s: mid-C. 19. 
H., 1800. 

Government stroke. A slow lazy stroke, hence a 
lazy manner oi working : Australia: 185(), Trol¬ 
lope, 1873. Ex the anti-sweat motions of convicts : 
seen lati'r in those of Government labourers, e.g. on 
the railway lines. Morns. 

governor. A father : 1837 : s. ea. 1895, eoll. 
Dickens in Pickwick ; Answers, April 2(1, 1889, ‘ To 
call your father ” Tin* Governor” is, of course, 
slang, and is as bad as ndernng to him as ” The 
Boss” (!j, ” Tlio Old Man”, or “The Helieving 
Ollieer”. ’ (The last is nc\(T used as a term of 
address, old man practically mner.) Oec. ahhr. 
(gor. or) guv, q.v. Ex tiie tliird sense, wlien'as the 
M'cond follows from th(i first. -2. A term of address 
to a strange m.ui ; s. ;> hnv eoll. : from ea. 1855. 
11. , ]8(K>. -3. A superior : an employer : coll. (oce. 
in address): 1892 (S.(4.D.), thus the earliest 

sense. 

Governor-General, the. Macartney (h. 1889): 
cricketers’ lih kname : from 1999, his first vi.vit to 
England. L(^>c»sely ex his initials C.(L (not (LG.), 
ayitly ex his masterly batting. llVm’s Who in 
World Cricket, 1934. 
gov’nor. See guvner. 

govy. A governess ; occ. as adj. : eoll. ; C. 20. 
An afl'eetionate diminutive. (O.E.D. Sup.) 

■^gowk. One ignorant of the various dodges ; 
prison c. of C. 19, Ex Scottish I’or a fool. 

gowk, hunt the. To go on (esp. an Ajiril) fool’s 
errand : Scottish eoll. : C. 18-20. See ‘All Fools’ 
J>ay ’ in Words f 

*gOwler. A dog, esp. one given to howling and 
growling: North-Country e. (— 189-J). il., 3rd ed. 
J’rob. perverted or ex dial, goid, to howl. 

gown, coll, for the undergraduates of Oxford or 
Cambridge, is, like gownsman (and even its abbr. 
gown), S.E. — 2. Coarse brown paper : Winchester 
College : C. 19, but f by 1890. ? suggested by the 

rh 3 '^me and the coarseness of gown-material. 
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gownd. Gown : a C. 18-20 sol. Cf. droumd{ed) 
for droum{ed). Common also in dial. 

gOWSers. Gownboys’ shoos : Chartcrhonso : oa. 
18:{()-75. A. H. Tod, CharLerhouse, 1900. By 
telescoping. 

goy ; goya. Kesp., a Gentile man, woman: 
Jewish coll. : mid-C. 19-20. Kx Yiddish. Cf. 
gorger, esp. sense 3. 

grab. A professional resurrectionist : medical s. 
(1823) > coll. : almost t- S. Warren’s Diary of a 
fjate Physician, 1830.—2. A policeman: 1849: 
coll. : t by 1900. Albert Smith. (O.E.D.)—3. 
F. & H.’s other senses are S.E. 

grab, V. To steal; to arrest: 1812, Vaii.v, there¬ 
fore from a few years earlier : resp. low coll, and c. 
>, ca. 1870, 8. >, ca. 1880, low coll. : so 1 believe, 
despite the O.E.T). Dickens in Ohmtr Twist, ‘ Do 
you want to bo grabbed, stupid ? ’ 

grab-all. A greedy or an avaricious jierson : coll, 
from ca. 1870.—2. A bag wherein to tarry odds and 
ends : coll. : from ca. 1890. 

grab-bag. A lucky-bag : late C. 19-carly 20. 

I'.S. Ware. 

*grab-COlip. The snatching, by a losing gambler, 
of all the available money and then fighting a way 
out: c. of ca. 1820 80, Bee. The variant -game 
arose, prob. in U.S., ca. 1850; ’racket i.s certainly 
r.S. (— 1892), as in Stevenson & Osbourne's The 
Wrecker. 

grab for altitude. See altitude, grabbing for. 
*grab-gains. The snatching of a purse and then 
running away : e of ca. 1840-1900. Cf. the C. 20 
8liiash.-and‘ipoh (uiid), 

*grab on, v.i. To ‘ hold on ’, manage to live: 
low : from ca. 1850 ; ob. Mayhew'. 

^grabber. Tlu* hand, but gen. in pi, : from ca. 
IKK) (ob.) : c. by 18()0, low, ('f. pickers and 
stciders A garotter : c. (— 1909), \\'are.—3. 

(.)(■('. a jnckpocket : e, (— 1923). Manchon. 

grabble, to sw/.v. also to handle roughly or with 
rude intimacy, si'iuns, in late C. 18-inid-19, to have 
Ikh'u ‘ felt ’ to be coll. : the O.E.D., however, con¬ 
siders it S.IT C!f. : 

grabbling irons. A nml-C. 19 variant of grappling 
trotis : lin^’(*r.s. 

grabby. An infantryman: military (ino.stly in 
contempt by cavalrymen) and henci' naval : ca. 
1848-1012. (P\ Gibbons, ‘From before the 

('nmean War’; I did not hear it in the G.W.) 
WhyO'-Melville ; Bowen, ‘ Borrowed from the 
Hindustani ’. Perhaps rather ox dial, grabby, 
greedy, inclined to cheat. 

grace card. TIh' six of hearts ; Anglo-Irish : 
C. 18-20; ob. I’lie jirojiosed etymology ^—see 
P’. k. H., or H.—is too ‘ aiuicdotal ’ for inclusion 
hero. 

grace o’ God. ‘ The copy of a writ issued upon a 
bill of exchange ’ : commercial (— 1909). Ware. 

*GracemailS. Gracechureh Street Market: C. 
17-18 c, Bowlands, 1()10. yee-man.S. 

Graces, the Three. The brothers Grace : 
cricketers’ coll, nickname (— 1887). Baumann. 
Punning mythology. 

gracile. GraciTully slender : catachrestic : from 
ca. 1870. (Properly, lean, slender.) O.PkD. 

gracing ; occ. greycing. A telescoping of grey- 
hound rachig : sporting- 1927. O.E.I). (Sup.). 

gracious, as H. shows in his Introduction, was, in 
mid-Victorian ecclesiastical s., made to — pleasant 
or ‘ nice ’ or excellent. 

gracious 1 (C. 18-20), gracious me I (C. 19-20), 


gracious alive 1 (mid-0. 19-20), good gracious I 

(C. 18-20) are euphemisms > coll. 

grade, make the. (Gen. in negative or interroga¬ 
tive.) To be able to do a thing ; to ‘ come up to 
scratch ’: U.S. (— 1900), partly anglicised ca. 1930. 
Ex railway j. 

graduate. An artful fellow: coll. : from ca. 
1876 ; ob.—2. A spinster skilled in sexual yiractice : 
low coll. ; from ca. 1886.—3. A horse that lias proved 
itself good : the turf: from ca. 1870.—All ex the 
ob. S.E. sense, a proficient in an art or a craft. 

graduate, to, v.i. Obtain a sound yiractical know'- 
leilge of lifr, love, society, a livelihood, etc. : coll. ; 
from ea. 1876 ; ob. 

*gradus. In card-sharping, the making of a card 
to yiroject beyond the rest : c. of ca. 1820-1910. 
Also known as the step. Cf. : 

gradus ad Pamassum. (Lit., step to Parnassus ; 
profierly, a dictionary of yirosody.) A treadmill : 
literarys : ca, 1790-1870. Ex the ascent of Par¬ 
nassus and of the mill. 

graft. Work, labour: coll.: from ca. 1870. 
Esp. in hard graft, (hard) work : in C. 20, mostly in 
the Army and in Australia and JVew Zealand. 
Hard grafting occurs in The Graphic of July 0. 1878. 
—2. lienee, any kind of work, esp. if illicit: low 
coll. (— 1874). H., 5tli ed. Esp. in what graft are 

you at ?, wdiat is your ‘ line —your ‘ lay ’ ? Cf. the 
U.S. (orig. 8.) sense, illicit yirotit or commission 
(mainly in politics), whicli, adopted into S.E. ca. 
19(K), prof), derives ex the ICng. term, as, ultimately, 
does lUs eorresyionding v.—3. Hence, the lino one 
takes in a cniiu*; one's role therein : c. ; C. 20. 
James Curtis, The Gilt Kid, 1930. 

graft, v. To cuckold. “ yilant horns ’ on : low 
coil. : late C. 17-18. B.E.— -2. To woik ; esp. to 
work hard : coll., mostly Australia and New Zea¬ 
land : from ca. 1870. Earlier (ea. 1805 -80), to go 
to w'ork : English only (IT., 1st cd.). Esp. in where 
arc you grafting / Prob. ex f grave, to dig, perhaps 
influenced by the gardening graft and even by craft 
(as in arts and crafts). — 3. To he actively a criminal : 
0 . : from ca. 1910. Edgar Wallace, Room 13. —4. 
To he or work as a grafter (see grafter, 4) : grafters’ 
coll. : C. 20. Philip Allingham, Chcapjack, 1934. 

grafter. ‘ Gno wlm toils hard or willingly ’, C. J. 
Dennis : from late 1890'8 : mostly Australian. J]x 
graft, v,, 2.—2. A swindler: eolk, orig. (— 1900) 
U.S., jjurtly anglicised ca. 1910. Cf. graft, n.. 2.— 
3. One wiio is actively a criminal : c. : from ca. 
1912. Ex graft, v., 3.— i. " One who works a line 
in a fair or market: os fortune-teller, quack doctor, 
mock-aiictioiK'cr, etc.': late C. 19 20. P. Alling- 
luim, Chcapjack, 1934. (Senses 3 and 4 follow 
naturally fiom sense 1.) 

( Grafters’ slang is the s. used by those who w'ork a 
line at fair or market, e.g. as fortune-teller or quai k 
doctor. Some of it is Parlyarce, some Romany, 
Borne Yiddish, some rhyming b. ; some of it, too, 
veig(‘8 on e. The autliority on the subject is Mr. 
Philip Allingham : see his fascinating Cheapjack, 
19,34.] 

-gram, when used loosely, has a coll, hue, as in 
pistolgram, an instantaneous photograph. 

gram-fed. ‘ Getting, or being given, the best of 
everything ’ : Anglo-Indian : 1880 (O.E.D.): s. >, 
by 1910, coll. Ex gram-, ehick-yiea. 

grammophone ; evengram(m)aphone. Incorrect 
—the error is frequent—for gramophone : C. 20. 

gramophone record. A canteen bloater : naval: 
late C. 19-20. Bowen. Because out of a tin. 
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gramp. To blow like a grampus : rare : from ca. 
1925. Collinson. JW ba(;k-formatioii. 

grampus. A fat man ; csp. one who puffs freely : 
from ca. 1830; coll, until ea. 1895, then S.E. 
Dickens.—2. A greedv, stupid person : Koxburgh- 
Bhires. ; C. 19-20 ; oh. E.D.I). 

grampus, blow the. To drench a j)(‘rson : 
nautical: ca. 1850-1910.—-2. To ])lay about in the 
water : nautical s. :> gen. coll. ; ca. 18f)0-1915. 

gran. A grandmother; esp. in address: dial, 
and nursery coll. : late C. 19-20. Cf. (jranny. 
’•'granam. A late C. 10 form of qrannam, 2. 
grand. Abbr. grand piano : 1810: coll, till C. 20, 
then S.E. The Morning Adrcrliscr, March 28, 18!)1. 

grand, adj. A gen. superlative of admiration : 
coll. ; from ea. 1815. In late (k 19-early 20, mainly 
U.S., o]>p. jicrce. —^2. Adv., grandly : (low) coll, 
verging, in C. 20, on sol. ; rni(l-(k 18-20. (O.E.D.) 

grand, do the. To put on airs cob. : from ca. 
1885 ; oh. Baumann. (If. lardy-dah. 

[Grand Old Man, the, (IladstotU', is on the border¬ 
line between eoll. and S.E. In 1885, Joseph 
Ohamh(‘rlain was named ihe Grand Young Man 
(Ware).] 

grand slam, ( 'omplete or spectacular success : 
coll. : Irom ca. 1910. Ex the game of bridge.— 
2. See slam (n.). 

grand strut. The Broad Walk, Hyde Park ; ca. 
1820 80. Moncriclf, 1823, ‘ M’e’ll . . , promenade 
it down the grand strut.’ 

Grand Trunks. (Irand Trunk Railway (of 
Canada) shares ; Stock Exchange coll. ; ca. 1885- 
1900. Baumann. 

grandad, grand-dad. A coll, childish and/or 
aflectionat(i variation of grandfather : 1819, Byron. 
Cf. granny, granty, grandma, and : 

grandada, ^and-dada ; gran(d-)daddy. (Grand¬ 
father ; familiar coll. : resj). late C. 17-20 (ob.) and 
mid-C. 18 20. 

grandma. An affectionate abbr. (C. 19-20) of 
grandmamma (1703), itself an allectionate form of 
grandmother : coll. 

[grandmatemal, like grandpatemal, has been 
jocularised to the verge ol coll,] 

grandmother, ((len. pi.) Any one of the big 
howitzers operates! in Fiance by the Royal Marine 
Artillery in G.W. : naval, hence military ; 1915. 
Bowen. Also granny or, more gen., (ha any 
(F. & Gibbons). 

grandmother, all my eye and my. See all my eye 
and my grandmother. 

grandmother, see one’s. To have a nightmare ; 
coll. : from ea. 1850 ; ob. 

grandmother, shoot one’s. To be mistaken or 
disappointed. Often as you've shot your granny. 
Coll. : from ca. 18()0. 

grandmother !, so’s your. See all my eye and my 
grandmother. 

grandmother !, this beats my. That is astonish¬ 
ing ! Coll. : from ca. 1880 : ob. 

grandmother (or ^anny) how to (or to) suck eggs, 
teach one’s. To give advice to one’s senior ; esj). 
to instruct an expert in his own expertise : from ca. 
1600. Cotgravc, Swift, Fielding. Ucc., from ca. 
1790, abbr. to teach one's grandmother or granny. 
Earlier forms are teach one's {gran)dame to spiny 
0. 16-17, to grope dneks, Cotgrave, Kill, or a goosey 
Howell, 1059, and to sup sour 77i,ilk, Ray, 1670 ; ca. 
1620-1750, grannam (or -urn) was often suh- 
Btituted (see grannam) ; from ca. 1750, granny. A 
coll, phrase so gen. as almost to > S.E. (Appersou.) 


grandmother (or little friend or auntie) with one, 
have one’s. To be in one’s menstrual period : low 
coll. : from ca. 1830. This process has attracted 
much cheap wit. 

grandmother’s review, my. The British Review : 
ca. 1820 60. Byron’s nickname. 

grandpa. Abbr. (C. 19-20) of grandpapa, itself 
coll, and alfectionate—from 1753—for grandfather. 
(O.E.D.) (Jf. grandma. 

[grangerise, grangerism, grangerite, or -izer, are, 
despite F. &. 11., certainly S.E.] 

*granna. A loose variant ol sense 2 of tlie next. 
Recorded (at date 1()90) among tlu? Sackville 
papiTs ; see the Hon. V. Sackville-West, Ktiole and 
ihe Sacl.villes, 1922. N.b., however, my comment 

at gnn, n., 3. 

grannam, occ. grannum. A coll, form of grandam 
~ grandmother : late C. 16-varly 19. Shake¬ 
speare; Cibber in his Rival Fools, 1709, ‘Go, 
fools ! teach your granmims : you are always full 
of your advice when there’s no occasion for’t.' - 
2. (k>rn : c. : ca. 151)0-1820. Harman, B.K., 
Grose. Fx L. (cf. pannam) inlluenced by granary. 

grannam-gold. ‘Old Hoarded (^un ’, B.K. ; 
‘ boartl(‘d money Grose (1st ed.) who [)refers the 
pref(Table{7muuaw’5 (or -urn's) gold ; the S.lv form is 
grandam-goJd. C’oll. : late C. 17 IS. 1su})y)()H(‘d to 
have been inherited from the grandmatemal hoard. 
Granny. See grandmother.- -2. The inevitable 
nickname of men surnamed Hudson : military : 
late C. 19-20. F. tV Gibbons. 

granny ; occ. grannie, grannee (0. 17), grany 
(C. 18), grannie, S<*ottish : O.F.D. Grandmother : 
by that softening and abbr. (v'la grannam) which is 
tv])ical of aflection. Coll.: 161)3 (S.O.D.). ‘An 
old Woman, also a GranduiotluT ’, B.E.—2. ‘ Con- 
c(Ut of superior knowledge’; low (— I8.-)l): ob. 
Ma;yhew'. ? ex teach one's grandmother to stud: eggs. 
- -3. A badly tied knot aj)t to jam : nautical : ca. 
1860. Abbr. granny's knot. 

"‘granny, v. ‘i’o know% recognise ; swindle ; c. 
(— 1851). Mayhew-. Cf. granny, n., 2. lv\ :—• 
2. To understand (v.t.) : c. : ca. 18}.7 in ‘ No. '/ i7 ’, 
p. ‘109.--3. To disguise onesi-lt ; c. (— 1923). 
Manebon. Frob. ex sense 1. 

granny I AC. 20 variant of so's your grand- 
molfur ' (see above). Manebon. 

granny, shoot one’s. See grandmother . . . — 
granny, teach one’s. See grandmother, teach . . . 

[grant the favour (v.i.; v.t. with to), to ‘ take ’ a 
man, is euphemistic not unconventional ; this is a 
freijuent error of F. & H.’s ; tlicy, hke 99.0% of 
jieople, fail to perceive that 90”/ of the world’s 
obserne terms and locutions are the result of 
eu})b('mism : m-ither the frank nor the mealy- 
mouthed realise that to call, e.g., the gimitals by the 
one name and to eschew all others would soon lead to 
a lack of both obscene and euphemistic words and 
perhaps even minimise both euj)hemism and 
obscenity.] 

granted ! A (genteel-low) coll, reply to an 
apology : from ca. 1905. Occ. grunted, Fm sure 1 
granty. Grandmother : a (;oll. more familiar and 
less gen. tlian granny, of which it is an aflectionato 
elaboration. From ca. 1850. More usual in Aus¬ 
tralia and JSew Zealand than in Great Britain. (T. 
Scottish and Northern grandy (1747 : E.D.D,). 

granum. An occ. C. 18 form of granna?n. 
(O.E.D.) 

grape-monger. A tippler of wine; C. 17 coll 
Dekker. 
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grape-shot,adj. Tipsy: ca. 1875-1900. Whence 

the C. 2(J nhol. 

grape-vine. Clothes lino: rhyming s. : late 
('. 19-20. John o’ London's \\'tvMyy June 9, 
1994. 

graph, Kx chro7nograph, hectograph^ etc., for a 
copy-producing apjiaratus: coil.: ca. 1880-1912. 
Whence^ : 

graph, V. d'o take a numlxT of copi(;s of, hy 
means of a ‘ gra])hq.v. ; coll.: ca. 1880-1920. 
(O.K.D.) 

-graph, -grapher, and -graphy arc occ. employed 
in a word ho locular, e.g. hurrygraph, a ha.sty sketch, 
as to he alriKJst coll. 

graphyure. Incorrect for graphiure : mid-C. 19- 

20. O.K.l). 

grapple. (Ccn.inj)l.) The hand : low {— 1877). 
8ee grappler, mon^ common. 

grapple-the-railS. Whiskey : Anglo-lri.sh c. > 
coll. (— 1785); oh. Cro.s(', Ist ed. Because, after 
drird<mg it., one had to do tins to remain upricdit. 

grappler. (Ccn. m pi.) The hand : Irmn ca. 
1850: ? orig. nautical. i'L grapple and : 

grappling-U'Ons. 'I’hc fingers : nautical : from 
ca. 185.7. 11., 2nd c‘d. Cf. gtajtplc and grajtjder.- — 

2. ^landcu(i,^ : (‘a. 1810 70. Lex. Ii(d. rrc.sum- 
ahly (‘X nautical S.I*]. 

grass. Cround : 1025 (O.Ikl).).—-2. .‘\hhr..s;>or- 
roir-grasfi as])aragus : low coll. : from ca. 18.90; 
eai'li(‘r, S.hk -.9. Crccu v(‘g('tiihl(‘s : Iloyal Military 
Ai'adcrny and nautical ; ca. 180o 1925. —4. A tmn- 
porary hand on a ne^^^paj)('r : Australia (— 188*)) ; 
ob. Wliencc the c.|). a on news wads dead 

men's shoi s. 'i ex tlu' linuhsh printers’ grass -- 
casual cm])lo\’nicnt (1888, () Ihl) ) or c.\ grass-hand, 
q.v,- -5. A pohcfunan ; racnm c. : C. 20. Ahhr. 
grasshopper —0. Hence, an iiilormcr ; c. (— 19,9,9). 
Charh‘H I'h Leach. 

grass, V. To bring to tlu' ground : orig. (1814), 
pugih.stic ; in C. 20, mostly of llughy football and 
^en. consid(Tcd S.IL Ihgan. Moore, Dickens.—-2. 
Hence, to dcicat, ca. 1880 1910, and to kill, ca. 
1875-1914.- -,9. 'I’o discharge tcnqiorarily from one'.s 
employment : trade (— 1881): ob. Ex a horse's 
going out to grass .—L To do jobbing or casual 
work; jirintcrs’: from ca. 1894. O.E.D.-—5. V.t., 

to inform on ; c. : from ca, 19,90. James (’urtis. 
The (hit Kid, 1990, ‘Anyhow it was a dirty trick 
grassing his jials.’ Ex grass, n., 0. 

grass, be sent to. To be rusticated : Cambridge : 
ca. 1790 1880. Punning ‘rustication’. 

♦grass, come. See come grass.—*grass, cut one’s 
own. cut one’s own grass. 

grass, give. Listed by E. & H. ns coll., it is 
actually late C. 1(>-17 8!.E. : a translation of L. 
dare, herham. 

grass, go to. (Of limbs) to waste away : coll. : 
ca. 1840-1910.—2. For other scnsc.s, and for go to 
grass !, see go to grass. 

grass, hunt. To be knocked down : 8, or coll. ; 
cii. 1870-1914.—2. At cricket, to field : ca. 1880- 
1910. A variation of to hunt leather. 

grass, on the. (Of a horse that has) fallen : turf 
coll. (— 1929). Manebon. 
grass, send one’s calves out to. See calves, 
grass, send to. d'o knock down : from ca. 1875; 
ob. Flmdiev. ^ c\ hunt grass. 

grass, take Nebuchadnezzar out to. To ‘ take ’ a 
man: low; from ca. 1870. 7y//iT - - lead; Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar the mah' member (why ?). 

grass before breakfast. A duel: Anglo-Irish: 


mid-C. 18-mid-19. Lover, in Handy Andy. 
(Ware.) 

grass-comber. A countryman serving as a 
sailor: nautical: ca. 1800-1910. H., 9rd ed. ; 

Walter Besant, 1880, ‘ Luke was a gras.s coinlicr and 
a land swab.’ Earlier (ca. 1890-00), a farm- 
labourer jias.sengcr on a ship. Dn beach-comber. 

grass-cutter. (Gen. pi.) A small bomb tliat, 
acro]ilanc-dro[)ped, bursts on iinjiact and scatt( 3 rs 
shrajincl pellets at a low level, i.c. to kill per.sons 
rather than de.stroy inanimab's ; military : 1917. 

IL & 1*. Cf. daisy-cutter, 4, q.v. 

grass grow under one’s feet, let no. To lose no 
time or chance : C. 17-20 : coll, in C. 17, tlaui S.E. 
A t variant is on one's heel (or under one's heels) : 
C. 10-carly 19. Apperson. 

grass-hand. A ‘ green ’ or iic^v liand : printers’ : 
ca. 1875 1915. (T. grass, n., sensi*, 4. 

grass-widow. An unmarried mother; a di.s- 
card(‘d mistress : C. 10 early 19 coll. Mon* ; li.E. 
The former nuance is extant in dial.—^2. A 
man led woman tmnjiorarily away from her 
husband: coll.: from ea. 18,58; orm. mainly 
Anglo-Indian. The second follows from the first 
sens(‘, whnli proh. contains an allusion to a bed of 
straw or grass---ef. the etymology of bastard {^^\).—• 
9. Dee. as a v. : coll. : from ea. 1890, 

grass-widower. A man sejiarati’d ternyiorarily 
from lus wife: orig. (18t)2), I'.fS. ; anglicised ca. 
1880. On grass-widow, 2. 

grosser. A fall. esj). one caused by a punch : 
H|n»rtmg (— 1887). liauuiann. 

grasses! ‘A cry directed at anv one jiarticu- 
larl\ p<)lit('’ : f)rmters'(— J909). \\’are. Berhaps 

ex Fr. giaf>eu.v : ef. Si'ots gn/f e , well-behaved. 

grasshopper. A ]»ohe('man : rliyming s. (— 1899) 
on eoppr) .---'I. A waiter at a tea-gard(‘n : ea. 1870- 
191-1. l*]\ his l)U.s\ iH'ss on tlu' sw'ard. 11., 5th ed.— 

,9. A thief: e. (— 1899). Tall Mall Gazette, dim. 2, 
1899. 

Grasshopper Falls. The great waterfall at Qer- 
soppa on llie Slieravati Liver : Anglo-Indian coll. 
( — 1880) hy tlie proecHS of Hobson-Joh.son. Yule & 
lhirn(‘ll. 

grassing. ‘Casual work away from the otheo 
F. iV 11. : }>rinters' ; from ea. 1889. 

grassville. The country : early C. 19 : low. 
Ihinning daisyeille, q.v. 

grasswards, go. To fall: turf coll. (— 1929). 
Manebon. Cf. gia.ss, on the. 

♦grassy. A c. variant (— 1995) of grass, n., 6. 
David Hume. 

grateful and comforting. A e.ji. of the 1920’s. 
Colhnsoii. Ex a famous advertisement by Epps’s 
Cocoa. 

gratters. Congratulation.^ : univi rsity and Public 
School s. (— 190,9) ' >, by H)99, gen. coll. (O.E.D. 
Sup.) CT. congrats. 

graunie. See granny.—grave. See graves, 
grave-digger, like a. ‘ Cp to the arse in l)usir>es8, 
and don't know' which w av to turn ’, Grose, 2nd ed. : 
ca. 1790-1800. 

grave-digger, the. Strong liijuor : Anglo-Indian : 
late C. 19-20. Ware. Contract coffm-natI. —2. PI,, 
the last two batsmen (in the batting-order) : 
cricketers’ jocular coll. : 1887 ; ob. Lewis.—3. 

See puff and dart. 

gravel. A rapidly diminishing supply of money in 
the market: Stock Exchange: 18^. (S.O.D.) 

Semantics : as the tide recedes, it leaves the gravel 
bare. 
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gravel, V. To confound, or puzzle greatly; 
‘floor’, q.v. ; rriid-(’. IfV-ilO ; coll, for a century, 
then S.E. ShakcHpeart', ‘ When you were gravelled 
for lack of matter Orig. nautical : cf. atmndtd 
(W.). 

gravel-crusher. A soldier at defaulters’ drill : 
military : ca. 1880-1900. Barrere k. Leiand. -'1. 
Then, but soon ob. and now f. itd'antrvnmn : 
mostly cavalrj’^men's. Cf. befth -cruJifr. Also 
gravel-crvshing, n. and ndj.—3. Strong and heavy 
farmers’-boots : Anglo-Irish : C. IM). 

gravel-grinder. A drunkard: low; from ca. 
1860 : ob. H., 3rd ed. Ex ; 

gravel-rash. Abrasions resulting from a fall : 
coll. : from ca. 1855. ‘ Duoange Anglicus.’ Per¬ 

haps jocular on barber's rash. — '2. have the g.-r., to 
be extremely drunk : from ea. iS60 ; oh. Ex the 
poor fellow’s numerous falls. 

gravelled. Very drunk ; coll. : C. 20. Eyell. 
Cf. gravel, v. 

gravelly. The adj. to gravel, n. (q-v.): 1887, 
Atkins. House Scraps. O.E.I). 

graves. (Extremely rare in the singular.) 
Long, dirty finger-nails: lower classes’ (— 1923). 
Manehon. Cf. rnovrvtng. 

Gravesend bus. A lu'arse : (lo\v)eoIl. : ca. 1880- 
1920. Cf. S.E. journey's end. 

Gravesend sweetmeat. (Cen. in pi.) A shrimp : 
ca. 1860-1920. H., 3rd ed. Man\ being sold Uktc. 

Gravesend twins. Solid pieces of sinvage : low 
(— 1874); ob. H., 5th ed. Cur .sewag<‘system ! 

graveyard. The mouth: from ea. 1875; oh. 
Contrast tombstone. —2. ‘ A berth made over tlic 
counter of a coasting stc'ainer ’ : nautical ; from 
ca. 1880. Bowen.—3. the grnrri/aid (or (t.): ’a 
portion of the IHitoitspan Diamond Mine . . . 
becau.so so mucli money and lahour was buriiHl m it 
by the over-sanguinc ’, Pettnum : South African 
miners’ : late C. 19.—-f. (the g—■.) The Jn.scrifi- 
tioris Hall of the Pritisli Museum : late C. 19-20. 
The- Daily 'Telegraph. Ajiril 17, 1935. 

gravitation, lor gravidation, is incorrect: C. 18. 
O.E.D. 

gravy. The sexual discharge, male or female : 
low coll. : mid-C. 18-20 ; ob. Whence f/iw one’s gr., 
to ‘ spend ’; gravy-giver, ])eiiis or pudend : g.-maker, 
pudend only : all, C. 19 -20 (ob.) low, the first coll., 
the others s. 

gravy !, by. A Seot.s ('\elamation : mid-C. 19- 
20; ob. IStevcnson & Csbouinc, 'The Wrecker, 
1892. Prob. a corruption. 

gravy-eye. A pejorative term of address : C. 19- 
20 low coll. Ex gravy-eyed, blear-eyed, a IaU5 
C. 18 coll. > C. 19 S.E. The adj. is in Grose, 
Ist ed.—2. A turn at the wheel, 4—G a.m. ; nau¬ 
tical; ca. 1850-90.—3. The middle watch (12-4 
a.m.): nautical: from ca. 1890. Likewise, Bowen. 

’•‘grawlei*. A beggar : Scottish c. : ca. 1820-60. 
Egan’s Grose. ? crawler perverted. 

^gray. A halfpenny (or, in C. 20, a penny) two- 
headed or two-tailed, esp. as used in ‘ two-up ’ : 
0 .: from ca. 1810. Vaux.--2. Ahbr. gray-hack, 1, 

q.v. : from ca. 1855 ; ob. H., 2nd ed.—3. Silver ; 
hence, money : c. (— 1909). Ware. Ex the 
colour, silvery-gray. 

gray as a badger, be ; as grannam’s (or -urn’s) cat. 

To have grey or white liaira from ago : coll. : resp. 
C. 18-20 (ob.), C. 18-19. 

gray-back, grayback ; grey-. A louse: mid- 
C. 19-20, ob. : when not dial, it is coll.—and even 
then, cbii'fly U.S., though ofOui used by British 


soldiers in G.W. Cf. Scots Greys.—2. (Mainly and 
orig. U.S.) aConfedernto soldier : coll. : 1862, U.S.; 
1864, England.—3. A big wave: nautical coll.: 
latoC. 19- 20. Bowen.—4. An Army sliirt (grey in 
colour): military : C. 20. F. & Gibbons. 

gray-backed un. Tho samcj as sense 1 of grny- 
hack. 

[gray(-) or grey-beard, whether old man or jug, jar, 
is, desyhte E. & IL, S.E.] 

gray-cloak. An alderman above tho chair: 
C. 16-17 coll. Ex his grey-lurred cloak. 

gray goose. A big stone loose on the surface : 
Scots coll. ; C. 19-20. Siiott. 

gray mare. A wife. esp. if dominant: C. 19-20 
coll. Ex the proverb. 

gray parson : gray-coat(ed) parson. A lay im¬ 
propriator of tithes ; coll. : tho first, late G. 18- 
early 19 (Grose. 1st ed.); tlio second, G. 19; the 
third, ca. 1830 (Cobbett)—1910. 

grayhound. ‘ A hammock witli so little bedding 
as to bo unfit for stowing in flic nettings ’. Sni\ th : 
nautKuil (— 1867). Ek thinness.—2. Abbr. At¬ 
lantic or ocean grayhound, a fast o(’(‘aii— (•■<]). 
Atlantic—liner; from ea. 1887, the first being the 
S.S. Alaska, as W. reminds us ; ob. : journalists .— 
3. A nienibcr of Clare ('ollege: (’aml'ridge : e*. 
1830-SO. 

grays. A lit of yawning ; listlessness : coll, : 
from ea, 1H60 : ob, t3. bhus. 

graze, send to. I’o dismiss, turn out : ea. 1730- 
60. Swift, 1733, ‘ 111 \ our laetioii's jilirasc, send ilio 
clergv all . . .' 

graze on the plain. To be dismissed; eoll. 
(— 1869); ob. Cf. pn'eedmg, 

grease. A bribe : coll. { 1823). Bee, Hence 

brilxTV.—2. Plattery, linvniiig (ef. butler): coll, 
and <iial. : liom ea. 1870. —3. 1‘rofjtable work : 
printers' : Ironi ca. 1850 ; ob. E\ fat, q v. — 1. A 
‘ struggle, contention, or scramble of any kind, 
short of actual fighting ’ : We.striiiir- ter JSchool 
(— 1909). Ware. Perhajis ex the ri'sultant per¬ 
spiration.—5. Butter : Australians’ ami New Zea¬ 
landers’ and Conway cadets’; fate C. 19-20. If 
inferior, a.rte-grease. Ik-rhaim ex Vorkbhini grease, 
strong, rancid butter (C.D.D.). 

grease, V. To bribe : C. 16-20 : coll, till 0. 19, 
then B.E.—2. To clieat, deceive: C. 17 (? IS): 
coU., mostly low.—3. To llatO'r : C. 19-20: coll. 
Ex grease one s boots, (pv.—f. to run fast ; 

Public tSeliools’: C. 20. Desmond (’olo-, '7'he 
House Prefect, 1908, ‘ Don’t you see the old man 
greasing back ? He’s got our bobby witli him ! ’ 
Cf. f/rrr/.SY- off. 

grease, melt one’s. 3'o exhaust onesf-ll or itself 
by violent action: coll.: from ea. 1830; oh. 
Southey. (D.E.D.) 

grease a fat sow in the ..rse. To (try to) bribe, to 
give inoiK'y to, a rich man ; eoll. : C. 18-mid-19. 
Heywood ; Grose, 1st (xl. Cf. the proverb, every 
man basteth the fat hog (sc. and the lean one gets 
burnt). 

grease off. To make off; slip away furtively: 
low: 1899, Clarence Hook. Prob. suggested by 

grea.Hed lightning. 

grease one’s boots. To flatter ; fawn upon : late 
C. 16- nii(l-]9 eoU. Elorio ; Hay, 1813. Cf. grease, 
V., 3. (Apperson.) 

grease one’s gills. To make a very good meal : 
0. 19-20 (oh.), low coll. Cf. greasy chin, q.v. 

Grease-Pot or Greasepot. Clrispot, a small village 
near Bois Grenier in the Armenti^res Bootor i 
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military in O.W. Philip Gosse, Memoirs of a Camp- 
Follower^ 19IM. 

grease-spot. I'ho figurativo condition to which 
one iuS reduced hy great heat: coll. : mainly 
Colonial: from ca. 1890. ? ex the U.S. (IS.'h)) 

aonsc, ad(>])U‘d in England ca. 1800 (II., i!nd ed., ‘ a 
niinut(5 remnant ’) as ‘ an inlinitesimally Bniall 
(piantity ’ (Thornton), without re lore nee to heat and 
gen. in negativ'o Hcriti'iices. 

grease the fat pig or sow. A C. 17-20 variant 

{oh.) oi qrcase a fat sow . . . 

grease the ways. ‘ To make preparations in 
advance to si^cure influence to get an apfiointment 
or the lik(‘ ’ : naval coll. : from ca. 1880. Bowen. 
A variation of qrcasc the v:hecis. 

grease to. To make Uf) to ; to flatter : Public 
Schools’ ; late (’. lO-lliO. Desmond Coke, The 
School urro.svs- (hr Road, 1910, ‘ You don’t really mean 
you've chucked VVarniT's just because old Anson 
greased to you by making you a prefect.* Cf. 
{freas(7\ b. and oil up to. 2. 

greased lightning, gen. jireceded by like. This 
coll. ‘ emblmn ’ of high s))(‘(m 1 is orig. (18.‘>3) and 
mainly IkS. ; anglicised ca. 1850. It appears in 
cricket as early as 1871 (Lewis). 

greaser. A Mexican ; orig. (ca. 1849) and mainly 
U.iS. ; anglicised ca. 1875, though used by Marryat 
much earluT. Ex the greasy appearance.—2. A 
ship’s ('iigineer : naval : from ca. 1800. Ware.—-3. 
.An ohjectionable or disgusting fellow : lower 
classes’ (— 1923). Manclion : ^ Uri sale tvpe’ is 
his definition.--4. An ajiology : Boothani School: 
from ca. 1880; f Ij.'’ 1925. See anon. Pict. of 
Roothani Slanq, 1925. I’or semantics, cf. butter n.\\d 
soft soap. Cf. :- “5. A flatterer, sycophant : Sher¬ 
borne Schoolboys’ : late (k 19 20. (Desinoml 
('ok(', U’l/.sfoi's', 1911.) Ore. (frenzrr. i'i. grease to 
and greasing, qq.v.—f). See greasers. 

greaser, give (one). To rub tlu^ back of anotbiT's 
hand with one’s knuckles : Winchester C’ollege : 
from ca. 1800 : oh. 

greasers. ITied potatoe.s •. Royal Military 
Academy: ca. 1870 -1910. Ct'. boilers. 

greasing. Elattm-V ; ingratiating maniKTS ; pre- 
tentlousne^s : Pulilic SchooU', esp. Shrew.sburv 
School’s: late O. 19 20. i )e.smond ('oke, 7'Ac 
House Rrifect, IfloS; his 'J'he School across the 
Road. 1910. ‘ Out in the studu's, [the headmaster’s] 
BUggi'stion of the new name, A\ niton, was labelletl 
variously as “ a Ix'astly greasing ” and “ a nasty 
oil (T. grease to and greaser, it. 

greasy. Stormy (i\eather) : nautical coll. 
(—1887). Baumann.—2. Pomaded: lower classes’ 
coll. ( — 1923). Manchon. 

greasy chin. A dinner : ca. 1835-80. Ex the 
mid-(’. 18 early 19 sense, ‘a treat given to pari.sh 
ofheers in part of commutafion for a bastard 
Grose, 1st <‘d. Cf. eating a child. 

great ; great-great. An ancestor or a descendant 
in the ‘ gre^i(-great) ’ degree : coll. : C. 20. 
D.E.D. (Su]).). 

great, adj. Splendid: extremely pleasant; a 
gen. superlative ; orig. (1809), U.S. ; anglicised ca. 
1895 : coll. Cf. immense, (pv.—2. In run a great 
dog, filly, etc., the sense is : the dog, etc., runs 
splendidly, a groat race : sporting : from ca. 1897. 

great big. A mere intensive of big : coll. : late 
C. 19-20. Cf. fine, q.v. 

great Caesar I An almost meaningless substitute 
for great God ! ; from ca. 1890. Tit Bits, March 19, 
1892, ‘ Great Caesar ! There you go again ! ’ Here 


may be noted great Jehoshaphat /, in Besant & Rice’s 
Golden BuUerJly (1870), which contains also the (by 
1914) t great sun / Sec also great Scott I 
great dog or filly. Sec great, adj., 2. 
great go, or Great Go. The final examination for 
the B.A. degree: Cambridge (hence, Oxfonl) ; 
from ca. 1820 ; s. >, by 18()0, coll, and, by 1870, 
ob. ; by 1900, f. Cf. llLilc go and greater, greats, 
qq.v., and see also go, n. 
great-grandmother. See Mother, 
great-great. Sc^e great, n. 

great gun. A person, occ. a thing, of im])ortance : 
coll. : from ca. 1815. Whyte-Melville, ‘ I’lie great 
guns of the party Variant big gun (cf. big noise) ; 
from ca. 18fi5 ; ob.—-2. A favourite or gen. success¬ 
ful ‘ wheeze ’ or practice : peddlers’, mostly Lon¬ 
don : from ca. 1850. Mayhew, ‘ The street-selh'r’s 
great gun, as he called it, was to . . .’ Tlx the S.E. 
sense : ‘ a fire-arm of the larger kind which re¬ 

quires to bo mounted for firing ’, S.O.D.—3. See 

gun, great. 

great guns ! An expletive : 1895 ; ob. Ex 

blow great guns, q.v. 

great guns, blow. See blow.—great house. See 
big house. 

great I am, the. Used jocularly of oneself, 
pejoratively of others, it connotes excesuve self- 
importance : coll. : from ca. 1905. Ex 1 Am, the 
Self-Existtmt, God, as in Exodus iii. 14 (O.E.D.). 

great intimate. This sense of great —such a 
phrase is ajip. independent of great friend —i.s t S.E., 
but we may (juote Gro.se’s (3rd ed.) low coll, equiva- 
h'lit of ‘ very intimate ’ : as great as shirt and shitten 
a*sc. For other synonyms, see thick. 

great joseph. ‘ A suitout. Cant,' says, in 1788, 
Gro.se, 2nd ed. ; t by 1800. By surtout he prob. 
means ovtTcoat, the gen. definition; and low s. is 
jierhaps the more accurate classification. Ex 
Joscjih's coat of many colours. 

great life if you don’t weaken, it’s a. A G.AAL c.p. 
cariied on mto civilian life, as, e.g. in G. D. H. & M. 
('ole, liinglars in Bucks, 1930. 

great on. Knowing much about; very skilled in : 
coll. : from ca. 1875. Jefl’erie.s, 1878, ‘ He is very 
“ griMit ” on dogs ’ (S.(J.I).). The S.E. form is great 
at, -f great in : from late C. 18.—2. \'ery fond of : 
C. 20. Ultimately ex preceding, though jierhaps 
imm. cx U.S.. where the sense ’ famous for ’ dates 
from 1844 (Tliornton). 

great Scott ! An exclamation of surprise ; also a 
very mild oath : orig. LLS. hut soon anglicised, 
F. Ansley using it in The Tinted Venus in 1885 
(O.E.D.). ? ex General Winfield Scott, a notori¬ 

ously fussy candidate for the jiresidency. Cf. 
dickens !, the. 

great shakes, no. See shakes. 

*great smoke, the. London ; orig. ( - 1874), c. : 
in (k 20, s. 11., 5th ed. 

great stuff. IvxcclJent, w hatever it may bo ; also 
as n. : coll. : C. 20. E.g. The Evening News, 
Sept. II, 1931, ‘ Great stull. sweeps—that is, when 
you find one, see one, and .qicak to one ! ’ 
great sun ! See great Caesar ! 
great unwashed, the. The jirolctariat: at first 
(late C. 18), derisively jocular S.E. ; but since Scott 
popularised it, (non-proletarian) coll.—and rather 
snobbish. 

great whipper-in. Death : coll. (? orig. hunting 
B.): from ca. 18(10 ; slightly ob. 

greater. The B.A. finals examination : Oxford 
(— 1893). Ex greats, q.v. An early example of 
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the Oxford -er, q.v. ; never very gen., and ob. by 
1913, t by 1022. 

Greater London, belong to. To bo a w(‘ll-known 
person : Society (— 1000) ; virtually t- Ware. 

greats or Greats. That Oxford variation of great 
go (q.v.) which was first reconhal and presumably 
popularisc'd by ‘ Chithbert Bede ’ wlien. in Verdant 
Green, 1853, he WTote : ' I'he little gentleman w'aa 
going in for his l)egr(‘e, alias Oreat-go, alias 
Greats ’ ; used again by T. Hughes in 'Pom Brown 
at Oxford. TTntil ca. 1805, s. ; .since, coll, and 
applied (as abbr. (dassieal Greats) (\s]). to the ex¬ 
amination for honour.s in Liti'r.e llumaniores. Cf. 
s malls (and little go). 

greazer. See greaser, 5. 

Grecian. As roisterer, csp. ea. 1818-.30, it is gen. 
considered S.E., thoiigli prob. it w'as orig. Society s. 
(Cf. Corinthian.) Ob. by 1840, *j' by 1800.- -2. An 
IrLshman, esp. a newly arrived Irish immigrant : 
(? low) coll. : from ca. 185i) ; ob. ; a variation of 
Greek, 3. Cf. nevt entry.—3. A senior boy : Christ's 
Hospital : from cn. 1820. 

Grecian accent. An Irish brogue : coll. : ca. 
1850-10.30. S(‘(‘ Grecian, 2. 

Grecian bend. A stoo[) aOeeted in walking by 
many woiiumi ca. 1800-00. 77/e l)ai!i/ 7'<lea)a/>h. 

Se])t. 1, 1800, ‘. . . "What is ('ailed tli(' “ Gri'cian 
bend ” ’. The phra.se was antioijiated by 77/e 
Etonian in 1821 (of a scholarly stooj)) and is rarely 
used after ca. 1885. Cf. Ale.randta limp and 
Homan fall. -2. 11., 1874, dclines it as “modern 
milliner slang for an exaggerated bu.stle ” (dres.s- 
improver) : a d(‘rivativ(‘ sense' soon f- 

*greed. Money: e. of ta. J 850 1000. ‘ Ducango 

Anghciis.’ 

greedy-gut or -guts. A glutton : (from ca. 1840, 
jOW^) coll.: the former, inid-(;. 1(> early 18; the 
latter, C. 18-20. Tlorio ; Gro.se, 2ntl ed. Cf. the 
old schoolboys’ rhyme (ob. by 100(1 ; ? •\ by 1020), 
‘ Guy-hi, greedy-gilt, | flat all the jmdding up.’ the f 
singular being retained foi (he rhyme. 

greedy scene. On/' in which a ‘star’ has the 
stage to him-or herself : theatrical (— 1000). Ware. 

Greek. A comparatively rare abbr. of St. Giles 
Greek, cant; ef. the C. 17 20 it is Greek to me, half¬ 
way betw'een S.M. and coll. Trob. orig. s.. but soon 
merely allu.sive and therefon; IS.E. : C. 17-t‘arly 10. 
—2. As a card-.sliar[)er, a cheat, it is C. lO-lO fS.E., 
as also is the f!. 17 mt rry Greek, a roi.sti'n'r.—3, 
An Irishman (‘the low’ Irush ’, 11., 1850): Anglo- 
Irish B. or coll., from ca. 1820 ; ob. ; Ih'C. Also in 
Au.stralian s. before 1872.—4. A gambler; a high¬ 
wayman : c. : early!’. 10.—5. V., only as imjilicd in 
Greeking, q.v. 

*Greek fire. Had whisk/'y: c. (— 1880); ob. 
Ex (he S.IC sen.se. Cf. roi-gnt. 

[Greek Kalends, at the. ^ ever. Despite F. H., 
it has always been S.lh ; for C(dl. synonyms, see 

blue moon, pigs fly, Queen Dick.] 

Greeking, vbl.n. and gerund. Cheating at cards ; 
ca. 1810-40. 7''he Sporting Magazine, 1817, ‘A dis¬ 

covery of Gre(;king at Brighton, has made consider¬ 
able noise ... in the sjiorting world ’ (O.E.D.). 
Displaced by S.E. Greek erg. 

green. Stage ; theatrical (— 1035). Abbr. 
greengage^ the same, prob. with allusion to the green 
cloth. 

green, v. To make to ap})ear simple ; to hoax : 
from ca. 1884 (Eton has the (— 1803) variant green 
up) ; slightly ob. T. C. Buckland in 1888, ‘ Green 
, V . as boys call it l.o. to treat as a green hand. 
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—2. To swindle, take in : (low) coll, or a. : 1884 
(S.O.D.). 

green, adj. Inexperienced, is—-dosj)it.o h\ &■ IT.— 
S.E.—2. (Gen. f/rcc?/.) Cautious: railwaymen’.s ; 
C. 20- Ware, ‘Green through the railway world 
b(‘ii\g the colour signal for caution ’. 

Green, send to Doctor or Dr. 3’o put (a luwse) to 
grass: late C. 18-10. Grost', 2n(l ('d. A jmiining 
coll. 

♦Green, sleep with Mrs. S('(' sleep with Mrs Green, 
green apron. A lay Jircachor : (’. 18; coll. In 
mid-C. 17-18, also an adj.. as m Warren's Unbe¬ 
lievers, 1()54, ‘A gn't'U-ajiron preacher’. Ex the 
sign of office!. 

green as duckweed(, as). Extremely simple or 
foolisli ; low eoll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

green as I’m (or you are, etc.) cabbage-looking, 
(I’m, etc.) not so. (1 in, ct(“.) not such a had as L 
(etc.) appear to lu' : lower- and lower-middU'-cla.ss 
c.p. : late C. 10-20. (l<]rucst Kavinoiid, Matg 
Leith, 1031.) 

green-back. A frog : late C. 10-20 ; slightly oh. 
- -2. A 'I'odliunter te'xt-hook in mathematics : 
umvcrsitK's' : ca. 1870 1005. Ex colour of hmdmg ; 
cf. gellov'-hark. ]>r. Todhuuh'r (d. 1881) published 
his famous tcxt-hoolvs in 1858 bO. 

green-bag. A Iaw\cr: late C. 17-early 10. 
B.E. Ex (the f) <‘olour of Imef-hag. Grose. 1st 
ed., js amu,smg on tlie subject. Cf. black box, q.v., 
and : 

green bag ?, what’s in the. ‘ What is the eliarge 
to !)(' }>r('fern.'(l against nu^ ? liarr/'-re iV Leland : 
from ca. 1800 ; oh. Cf. [ircceding entry. 

green bonnet, have or wear a. To go lianknipt: 
coil. : ca. 1800-1010 E\ the gre/'u ca[) formerly 
worn by hankrunts. 
green cheese. S('(' cheese. 

green cloth. Abbr. board of gnen cloth, a billiard 
tal)le : from ca. 1800: coll. -2. Coll., too. is the 
sense, th(' gr(‘en haiZf' covering the table : from ca. 
1870. 

Green Dragoons. TIk' ]3th Hussars: military 
coll.: ca. 18(U> 1014. hx tlu'ir gnen facings when 
tlu'y were dragoons, f'. A- Gdihons. 

green-envelope wallah. A solda'r t hat sold green 
cnvelop(S, which were not ojH'iied hv one's own 
ofiicers and were* censored only at the Jhis(' : mili¬ 
tary ecdl. : 1015-18. F. tV Gibbons. 

green eye. A green marbh': children's ( - 1023). 
Manchon. ? ex (a) greeny (one). 

[green goods. Counterfeit ‘ gn'i'i) backs’, the 
pajier i.ssuo of tlie U.S. 'Treasury. Hence green- 
goods man or operator. Hotb orig. (— 1888) C.S. : 
heard occ. in the Britisli Emjdr/'.J 

green goose. A harlot; late C. !(■> 17 coll, 
BcauiiHuit (V. Fletcher, ' His palae/^ is full of gri'en 
g(*es('.’ (.’f. idea in / resh bit. 

gi’een gown, give a, eithe r absolutii or w ith dative. 
To tumble a woman on the grass : late C. l(i -18 : 
coll. > S.E.—2. Hence, to hav(5 sexual sport, esp. 
(somewhat euphemistically) d('llow'<'r a girl. C. ]'7- 
early 10 coll. ‘ Higluvavmen ’ Smith, 1710, ‘Our 
gallant being dispos/'d to give bis lady a grc/'ii gown ’. 

green-grocery. 'The female jmdend : low ; from 
ca. 1850 ; ob. ? ox garden. 

green grove. The Jiubic hair (gen. female) : low ; 
ca. 1850-1010. 

green-hand(l)ed rake. See Peter Collins. 

Green Horse, the. The 5t}i Dragoon Guards; 
military coll. : late C. 18-20 ; ob. F. & Gibbons. 
Ex their green facings. 
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Green Howards. The 19th Foot Regiment: 
military ; mid-C. 18-20 : coll, until late C. 19, then 
the ollicial name. F. & Clibbons. Ex the name of 
its 17.‘18-48 colonel (the Hon. Charles Howard) and 
its green facings ; partly to distinguish it from the 
.‘ird Foot, also at one time commanded by a (Colonel 
Howard. Sometimes (not, I think, in C. 20) called 
i / ownrd's (kirhage . 

green (in late C. 19-20, occ. green stuff) in my 
eye ?, do you see any. The most gen. form of to see 
(any) green in a person s eye, to consider him a green¬ 
horn or a fool : 1810 : coll., mostly low. ‘ Quota¬ 
tions ’ Benham ; Mayhew ; Ally Sloper, March 19, 
1892 ‘ Ally yioper, the cove with no green in his 
eye’. Ex green as indicative of inexperience or, 
gullibihty. 

green jacket ; Green Jackets, the. (A member of) 
the Bifle Brigade : military coil. : from ca. 1820; 
(>b. (O.E.l). Sup.) Ex the dark green of their 

superseded uniform. 

*green kingsman. A pocket-handkerchief -gen. 
of silk - with a greiui ground : c. and pugilistic : ca. 
18:15-1910. Brandon. Ct. belcher. 

Green Linnets. The .‘19th Foot, from ca. 1881 the 
Ibt Battalion of the Dorsetshire Regiimmt ; mili¬ 
tary coll. : mid-G. 19-20. Ex the colour of their 
facings. (F. <S:. Gibbons.) 

Green Marines. The old 45th Foot Regiment : 
military : 19. 

green meadow. The female pudend : low: more 
voil. than eu]ihemistic ; from ca. 1850. Cf. (jre(n 
ijroie and see remarks at gnint the favour. 

green rag. 'I'he curtain theatrical : from ca. 
1840 : t h.V 1900. 

green-room, talk. To gossiyi about the theatre : 
1 8:;9. Lever in Harry Lonequer : coll, until ca. 1880, 
then S.E. (G.F.D.) 

green sickness, desjute F. & H., is ineligible. See 
greens, 1. 

green stuff. Sei* green in my eye. 

Green Tigeis, the. A ('. 19 variant of the Tigers, 

q. v. ( F. A’ Gibbon.s.) 

green up. The gen. Ftonian variation of green, 

r. , 1. 

greenacre. ‘ The falling of a set of goods out of 
the sling’: dockers': mid-C. 19-20. O.E.D. 
iSup.). IVrhaps ex Greenacre, a murderer (who 
ouricd the victim in .section.s in various parts of 
f.ondoii) hanged at Newgate in 1837 : the ro})e 
bl okc. 

greener. A new hand ; (‘.sp. one reyilacing a 

1 -Inker ; also a foreign workman newly arrived ; ca. 
1888-1930 (O.E.D. ; Manchoii). 

greenery-yallery. C^baractenstic of the .Esthetic 
movement in the art and literature of the 1889'^. 
Ooinod in 1880 by W. S, Gilbert in Patience, which 
was first ptu formed on April 2:1, 1881. Orig. s., it > 

< oll. by 1890 and had, by 1910 > S.E. (as, e.g., it is 
m Hugh Walpole’s Vanes.^ta). Thrs colour-scheme 
w as a favourite with the ^Esthetes. 

greenfinch. ‘ One of the Pope’s Irish guard *; 
1805, The., Daily Telegraph, Nov. 1,—but prob. from 
a decade earlier. O.E.D. 

greengage. See green, n. (In actors’rhyming s., 
from ca. 1880 : stage (n.). The Evening Standard, 
Aug. 19, 1931.) 

greengages. Wages : rhyming s. : from ca. 1870. 
P. P., Rhyming Slang, 1932. 

greenhead. A new hand, esp. if inexperienced ; 
late G. l(3-early 19 : coll, until ca. 1820 (see B.E, 
and Grose), then S.E. 

D.U.E. 


greenhorn. A new hand ; also, a simpleton : 
from ca. 1680, but jiresumably several centuries 
older (sec W.’s Surnames at Greenhorn). Golk until 
G. 20, when kS.E. In mid-G. IS-^^arly 19, esp. ‘an 
undebauched young fellow, just initiated into the 
society of bucks and bloods ’, Grose, 1785 ; O.E.D. 
Ex a young horned animal. Of. greenhead. 

greenhouse. An omnibus : London lius-drivers’ : 
ca. 1890-1914. Ex the large amount of glass in the 
windows. 

greenie, greeny. The white-plumed honey-eater 
{ptilotis pcnicillata) : Australian schoolboys’ coli. 
(— 1896). Morris. 

greening for, have a. To be ‘mad’ about (a 
person): low (— 1923). Manchon. Ex greeyis, 4t, 
or imm. cx dial, greening, a craving. 

Greenland, come from. To be inexperienced : 
from 1838, Dickens ; ob. : a punning coll. 

Greenlander. A new hand ; a simpleton : from 
ca. 1840: ob. Ex preceding.—2. Occ. (— 1874), 
an Irishman ; ob. H., 5th ed. 

[greenly, like greenness, is, desjiito F. & H., 
ineligible.] 

greenman. A contractor Sjicculating with money 
not his ow'n : builders' : ca. 1875-1910. 

♦greenmans. The country ; green fields : c.: 
C. 17-early 19. (3'. daisyville ; 

greens. Chlorosis: coll. : G, IS -^'arly 19. 
D'lTfey, ‘The maiden . . . that's vexed with her 
greens Ex gre„en sickness. —2. Inferior or w’orn- 
out rollers: firintcrs': from ca. 1870: ob.—3. 
(freen vegetables, e.g. and esji. cabbage and salads : 
coll. : 1725 (S.O.D.).—4. Sexual sport, esp. coition : 
low coll. ; from ca. 1850. ? ex garden. Cf. the 

next six entries : all low s. that, ('xcept fresh greens, 
hav(‘ - (low) coll, and all dating from ca. 1850, 
greens, after one’s, adj. (Of imm) seeking co'ition: 
cf. greens, on for one's and see greens, last sense. 

greens, fresh. A new^ harlot. Gf. bit, and see 
greens, last sense. 

greens, get or have or like one's ; give one’s. To 

obtain or enjoy the sexual favour; to grant it. 
(Of either sex.) See greens, last sense, and ; 

greens, on for one’s. (Gen. of women) eagerly 
amorous. (T, greens, after one's ; see greens, la^t 
sense. Also, (of men) go for ant's greens, to seek 
sexual intercourse. 

greens, price of. The cost of a harlot’s sexual 
embrace. See greens, last sense. 

greens (or taturs) !, s’elp me (my). A low oath, 
orig. obscene —though this was rarely realised : 
mid-G. 19-20 ; ob. Mayhew, London Labour, iii, 
144. See greens, last sense. 

Greenwich, get. To become a ‘ Greenw ich 
goose ’, q.v. : nautical coll. ; late C. 18-20. 

Greenwich barber. A retailer of sand from at and 
near Greenwich in Kent : mid-G. 18~early 19. Ex 
‘ their constant shaving the sand banks ', Grose, 
1st ed. 

Greenwich goose. A pensioner of Greenwich 
Hosjiital : naval and military : mid-C. 18-19. 
Grose, 1st ed. ; H., 3rd-6th edd, 

greeny. The curtain ; tlieatrical; ca. 1820-95. 
Egan.—2. A freshman ; university coll. : ca. 1830- 
1900. Southey in T'he Doctor. —-3. A simpleton : 
from ca. 1850 : mainly U.S.—1. See greenie. 

greetin’ fu’. Drunk: coll. : C. 19-20. The 
Scottish properly = crying-drunk, a sense here 
ineligible. 

greeze. A crowd; a gang: Westminster School: 
C, 19-20. Perhaps a perversion of squeeze. 

N 
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gregO. A rough greatcoat ; mostly nautical : 
ca. 1820-80. Westmacott (O.E.D.); Marry at; 
Bowon, ‘ Borrowed from the Levant 
gregorian, Gregorian. A kind of wig: late 
C. 16-20 : a coU. that by 1690 w'as S.E.; now 
historical. Ex one Gregory, the Strand barber that 
‘ invented ’ it, acc. to Blount, 1670. 

Gregorian tree. The gallows : mid-C. 17-early 
19 : 8. >, by 1750, coll. Ex ‘ a sequence of three 
hangmen of that name ’, Gregory, says F. & H. ; 
prob. ex Gregory Brandon, a hangman, fl. temp. 
James I; successor, his son, Kichard, gen. called 
‘ Young Gregory ’. In mid-C. 17, Gregory occ. = a 
hangman. (O.ILD.) 

[gregorine. A louse, esp. in the head : C. 19 : ox 
It. : thus F. & H. But the spelling is gregarine, ex 
L. gregarius, and the term is scientific for a parasitic 
protozoan.] 

gregory, Abbr. Gregory-poivder : 1897 (O.E.D.). 
Ex Dr. James Gregory (d. 1822). 

Grenadiers. The Grenadier Guards: coll, 
from ca. 18^15. 

Greshamite. A fellow of the Royal Society : 
late C. 17-18: coll, soon > S.E. B.E. Cf. 
Wiseacres' Hall, q.v. 

grey : see gray at all entri(‘S.— greycing. So© 
gracing. 

grey mare. One's or the fare : rhyming 8.: 
C. 20. P. P., Tthyinivg Slang, 1932. 

greyers. Grey flaniu*! trousers and other- 
coloured coat: mostly undergraduates’ : from ca. 
1925. 

Greys, the. The Scots Greys : mid-C. 18-20 : 
coll, till late C. 19, then familiar S.E. Grig, they 
were mounted on grey horses and in 1781 they began 
to be uniformed in grey. F. & Gibbons, 

gribble. Socks, gloves, mufflers, chocolate, etc. : 
Northamptonshire soldiers’ coll. : 1915-18. F. & 
Gibbons. Ex Mr. Gribble, a Northampton citizen, 
who maintained a fund for that piirpo.se. 

■^grick. See grig, 1. 

grid. A bicycle : 1924, D. H. Lawrence. 

O.E.D. (Sup.). Ex a grid-iron.—2. Hence (?), 

the steam train that takes boys to and from school 
is known as the grid at : Hampton Grammar School : 
from ca. 1926. 

griddle. To sing in the streets (whence vbl.n. 
griddling) : low or c. (— 1851). Mayhew, ‘Got a 
month for griddling in the main drag.’ ? ex 
grizzle or perhaps ex Romany ghiv, to sing. 

griddler. A street-singer, esp. without printed 
words or music : low or c. : from ca. 1855. Ex 
griddle. ‘ Seven ])ials ’, says H., 1864, alluding to 
the former criminal centre of London (now part of 
\V.(M). 

gridiron. A county court summons (— 1859); 
ob. SaJa, ‘ H(^ . . . takes out the abhorred grid¬ 
irons.’ Ex, and orig., tho.se of the Westminster 
(’ourt, for its arms n'semble a gridiron.—2. (the g-) 
‘ The Honourable East India Company’s striped 
en.sign ’ : nautical coil. : G. 19. Bowen.—3. The 
Grid(iron) is (— 1874) the Grafton Club, which had 
a notable grill. 

gridiron, on the. (Either absolute, C. 19-20, or 
with defining eircumstanees, C. 16-18.) Hara.ssed ; 
in a bad way : coll. : late C. 16-20 ; ob. 

gridiron and dough boys. The U.S. flag : nau¬ 
tical: ca. 1860-1910. H., 3rd ed. 
gridiron grumbles at the frying-pan, the. ‘ The 

pot calls the kettle black ’ : coll. ; C. 19. 

gridironing. The practice of taking a gridiron¬ 


shaped piece of land, knowing that nobody els© 
would buy the intermediate strips, which one could 
acquire at leisure : Canterbur}' Province, New' Zea¬ 
land ; ca. 1850-80: coll. Morris. 

♦gridirons. The bars on a prison-cell window : 
o. : from ea, 1870. 

grief. Trouble: coll. (— 1891); ob. The 
Sportsman, Feb. 28, 1891, ‘ The flag had scarcely 
fallen than [cVic] the grief commenced.’ Ex come 
to grief. —2. See ‘ Moving-Picture Slang § 6. 

grief, bring to. To involve in great trouble ; 
cause to fail: from ca. 1870 : coll. 

grief, come to. To get into serious trouble ; 
fail: coll. (— 1857).—2. To fall from a horse or 
a carriage: coll. (— 1855), mainly sporting. 
Thackeray in The Neivcornfs, " Wc drove on to the 
downs, and we wore nearly coming to grief.’ 

griff. Abbr. griffin, 2, q.v. : 1829 (O.E.D.). 

Also of grffui, 3, 8. 

griff, V. To deceive, take in (a person) : Anglo- 
Indian. from ca. 1830 ; ob. E.x the n. 

griffin. A greenhorn : from the 1850's. Ex 
next sense.—2. A new arrival from hhirope : 
Anglo-Indian; 1793. Perhaps ex the unfortunat*' 
Admiral Griflin commanding in the Indian seas in 
1746-8. See Yule & Burnell, w'ho quote, for 1794, 
from Hugh Boyd, ‘ Gridin [capital letter], . . . the 
fashionable phrase here ’ (Madras).—3. A young 
subaltern : military ; from ca, 1865.—I. An un¬ 
broken horse : Anglo-Chiru'se : from ca. 1875 
Occ., esp. in senses 2 and 3, abbr. to gnff, as, for the 
former in 1829, and for the latter in Besaiit ^ Rice's 
By Celia's Arbour, 1878.—5. A woman forbidding in 
appearance or manners : coll : 1824 : very ob. 

Cf. gorgon in S.E.—6. Hence, a chaperon : a care¬ 
taker : coil.; ca. 18.30-1900,—7. An umbrella: 
fast male society, ea. J8.’)9-70, H,. 1S()0. -8. In o. 

(— 1888), a .signal or warning ; in G.W. +» esj) 
in give (ex tip) the giifjln, v.i., or t. w'lth dative, to 
give a w'arning, and in the straight griffin, the straight 
tip : in C. 20, (low') s. Oce. grijj, us m Nat Gould's 
Double Event, 1891 ; rare in C. 20.—9. ‘ A grinning 
booby, who hath lost a tooth or tw'o at top, and the 
same at bottom ’ : a]>p. ea. J720 -]8.')O. “ Jon Bee.’ 

—10. The derivatives grffnage, griffin ism, are I : 
the,so refer mostly to senses 1-3. 

griffins. The leavings from a contract feast : 
trade (™ 1893) ; ob. 

griffish, adj., of or like a newcomer to India, 
}iciu'(‘ of any gn'i'iihorn : Anglo-Indian ' - gen, : 
1836; ob. K\gnff,n. Viile iK. Burnell. 

griffmetoU, griff-metoll, A sixpence; c.ca, 

1750 ISOO. ? ex niflal a device on the coin. 

♦grig ; in early ('. 19, occ. grick (Bee). A 
farthing; c. of ca. 1690 18(>0. B.E.. Ains¬ 

worth. Cf. gigg. —2. Jn ph, cash : mid-C. 17-t*arlv 
19. 

grig, merry as a. Very active and hv'cly : C. 18- 
20 (ob.) coll. Goldsmith, ‘ I grew' as merry as a 
grig.’ An extension of a meriy grig, a jocose and 
lively person : C. 16-18 coll. kS.E. ea. 1820, when 
al.so it > archaic. (.Jotgrave, W'^ycherley, Grose. 
Ex Hie cricket or possibly the young eel. 
grigs. See grig, 2. 

grillatalpa. Incorrect for gryllotalpa : C. 18. 
O.E.D. 

grim. Unpleasant : a C. 20 (ran* before 1918) 
middle and upper class coll, intensive. Evelyn 
Waugh, Decline and Fall, 1928, ^ Marriage is rather 
a grim thought ’ ; Agatha Cliristie, Why Didn't 
They Asl: Evans?, 1934, ‘ “ 1 know,” said Bobby. 
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“ Absolutely grim.’* * Cf. airfal and ghastly, and 
contrast nice. 

’•‘grim. I'o swindle : c. : late C. 16-early 17. 
Greene, 1591, ‘ I’lie Cheater, when he has no cosin 
to grime with his stop dice.’ ? cognate with Fr. 
(jri)inr. 

Grim, Mr. See old Mr. Grim, 
griminess. ()bs(!enity, eroticism in literature: 
literary coll. : 1895, The Daily News, Jan. 19 ; ob. 
Ware. 

grin, on the (e.g. broad), adj. Grinning, e.g. 
broadly : coll. : from ca. 18U0. In C. 18, on the 
high grin, ns in Swift. 

grin, stand the. To be ridiculed and laughed at: 
CH. 1 8l*()- 5( I. Fgan 'h Grose. 

grin at the daisy-roots. To be dead and buried : 
Anglo-Indian (csf). ('alcutta): from ca. 188(i; ob. 
Ware. (T. the (po.ssibly derivative) military push 
up daisies, q.v. 

grin in a glass case. ‘ To be shown as an 
anat/Omical yirejiaration ’, F. & II. : coll. : rnid- 
C. lS-mid-19. (irose, Ist ed. Kx the bodies and 
skeletons of criminals, formerly giass-cused at 
Surgeons’ Hall. 

grin like a Cheshire cat. See cat, grin like a 
Cheshire. 

grinagog, the cat’s uncle. A ‘ Che.shiring ’ 
niapl(*t(tn ; one who grins without reason: mid- 
lS-(*ariy 19 (Jro.se, 1st ed. I'unning i/ria. Cf. 

qtnngo gain/, (|.v. 

grincomes, grincums. Syphilis: a C. 17 variant 
ot cnuL-iniis, q.v. .loiies, in Adrasia, 1().‘{5, 'In [a 
nobleman] the serpigo, in a knight tiie grin<*oines. in 
a gentleman tlie Neapolitan scabb, and in a serving 
man or artilieer the yilaine pox ’. 

grind. Hard work ; routine : coll. : from ca. 1850. 
—L*. Study, esp. for an e.vamination : schools’ 
(— 1856). T. Hughes.—Jk A plodding student: 
schools’ : ca, 1870-1900, now only U.S. Cf. 
grimier, 2.- -4, A walk, esp. a ‘ constitutional ’ ; 
university (— 1800).—5. A steeplechase: univer¬ 
sity (mainly Oxford) : 1857, ‘ Cuthbert Bede ’.—6. 
A training run ; an athletic sports meeting : from 
va. 1870: Oxford I’niversity, Chambers's Journal, 
.April, 1872, ‘The hero of a hundred grinds’.—7. 
The sexual act : late C. 16-20 : low coll. Flono ; 
1). H. Lawrenci* {Lore in a Haystack). E.s]). in do a 
grind (rarely of a W'ornan), to coit ; C. 19-20.—8. 
Grind, the. The ferry-boat at Chesterton : Cam- 
bri<lgc University : late C. 19-early 20. Barrere & 
Ivi'land.—9. A tutorial cla.ss of medical students: 
medical (— HKIJI). Slang, p. 192. 

grind, V. 'J'u study (liard) ; read a text ; pre¬ 
pare for examination: all with udth a * coach* 
understood and all v.i. (v.t. with at) : school and 
university : from ca. 1895.—-2. To work at a hard 
or a distasteful ta.sk, or at the daily routine : v.i,, 
variants with on and away ; v.t. with at or through : 
coll. : from ca. 1855. Jk V.t., to teach (a subject) 
in a plodding way, cf. gerund-grimicr ; to coach (a 
student) : university: 1815(8.0.1).): ob.—4. To 
ride in a sU'cpleeha.se ; 1857, G. A. Lawrence, in Cuy 
JAringstone (O.E.i).) ; slightly ob.—5. V.i., to have 
sexual intercourse: low coll, (— 1811). Lex. Bal. 
Less gen. than do a grind. —6. To exhaust; be (like) 
hard wmrk for: coll.: 1887; ob. Talbot'Baines 
Beed (O.lLl),). 

grind, do a. See grind, n., 7, and v., 5. 
grind, on the. (Of either sex) being, at the time, 
incontinent; gaining a living as a prostitute : low : 
C. 19-20. 


grind mustard with one’s knees. To be knook- 
kneed : C. 18-carIy 19. See Durham man. 

grind-off. See grindo.—grind the coffee-mill. 
See coffee-mill. 

grind water for the captain’s ducks. 0n a sailing- 
ship, to take the wheel at 6-8 a.in. : nautical : mid- 
C. 19-20 ; ob. Bowen. 

’^grind wind. To work the treadmill ; c. of ca. 
1880-1910. 

grinder. A private tutor ; a coach : university 
> gen. : 1813, Maria Edgeworth, ‘ Put liim into the 
hands of a clever grinder or crammer.’ Ob. by 
1900, t by 1921.—2. A plodding student : schools’: 
ca. 1870-1900. 

grinder, take a. ‘ To apply the loft thumb to the 
nose, and revolve the right hand round it, as if to 
work a . . . coffee-mill ’, F. k H. A Cockney 
retort to an attempt on his credulity or good faith. 
Cf. take a sight and work the coJjee-miU. T'he term 
was ob. in 1900, | in 1919 ; already in Pickwick we 
hear that this ‘ very graceful ])ice(^ of pantomime ’ 
is ‘ unhappil^q almost obsolete ’. A variation, 
presumably, upon ‘ cocking a snook ’. 

grinders. Teeth : coll. : C. 17-20. Ex S.E. 
seme (molars), as in Horace Walpole’s ‘ A set of 
gnashing teeth, the grinch'rs very entire 

grindery. iShoemaking-material : shoemakers’ 
(— 1887). Baumann. 

grinding. Vbl.n. of lo grind, q.v. at all scn.scs. 
grinding-house. A house of correction : C. 17-18 
coll.—2. A brothel : C. 19-20 (ob.) low'. 

grinding-mill. A tutor's house where students 
are prepared for examination: university: ca. 
1860-19(K). Ex a coOce-mill. 

grinding-tool. The male member : low* : C. 19- 
20 ; ob. 

grindo or grind-off. A miller: ca. 18G2-1910. 

Kx a character m the jilay. The Miller and his Men. 

grindstone. The fi'inale pudend : low: mid- 
C. 19-20. Ex grind, n.. sense 7.—2. A private 
tutor ; a coach : university : ca. 1850-1900. Ex 
grind, w, 3. 

grindstone, hold or keep one’s nose to the. To 

treat harshly : coll. : hold in C. 17-18 ; keep in 
(’. 19-20. Variants in C. 19, bring or put. Ex 
(’. 16-17 S.E. sense, to torture.—2. In C. 19-20, to 
study hard or toil unremittingly ; to cause another 
to do 80 . 

grindstone on his back, have the. To (go to) fetch 
the monthly nurse for one's whfe's confinement : 
C. 18-19. 

grinkcome, grinkum. Sec grincomes. 

Grinning Dears, the. The (Jrenadicrs : other 
infantry battalions’ (— 1909); slightly ob. Ware. 

gr inning stitches. Careless sew'ing : milliners’ : 
from ca. 1870 ; ob. Because the stitches are wide 
apart. 

grip. Abbr. gripsack, a traveller's handbag : 
orig. U.S., both are in C. 20 occ. used in the British 
Em])ire as coll.—2. ? hence, occupation, employ¬ 
ment : Australian : C. 20. C. J. Dennis.—3. A 
place, e.g. a towm ; non-aristoeratic : late C. 19-20. 

grip, v.i. To seize sheep (for a shearer): Aus¬ 
tralian B. (1886) >, by 1910, roll. O.E.D.—2. To 
catch, seize, take ; Public Schools’ coll. : late 
C, 19-20.—3. Hence, to steal: Public Schools’, 
esp. Charterhous(‘, s. : C. 20. 

gripe or gripes. A mi.ser ; a u.siirer; oec. a 
banker: coll.: C. 17-18. Burton, 1621 (O.E.D.). 
—2. (gripe.) In late C. i6-17 c., a cheating 
gamester. Grceiw. 
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gripe>flst, -money, -penny. A miser or a usurer : 
coU., resp. 0. 19, C. 17, C. 19. (T. gripe-ally a 

grasping, mean person, C. 19 ; ? S.E. 

*griper. A collier bringing coal in barges to 
London : c. : late C. 16-earIy 17. Greene, 1591. 
Cf. gripe, 2, q.v. 

gripes, ('olio. When, in late C. 19-20, it is used 
of persons, it is coll.—either low or jocular (Earlier, 

S.E. ; as still of animals.)—2. S('e gripe, 
gripes in a tangle. See tip a daddle. 
gripper. He who catches shcei) for the shearers ; 
18H6 : oO. Ex grip, v., 1. (O.E.l).)—2. A miser : 

coll. (— 1887) ; ob. Baumann. 

gripping. Mean ; miserly : Glasgow (— 1934). 
Cf. gripe. 

grist. The grist metaf)hors are, despite F. & H., 
ineligible.—2. yol. for gist : noted by Manchon in 
1923. 

gristle. The male member : low: from ca. 1850. 
grit. Spirit; stamina ; courage, esp. if endur¬ 
ing : orig. (1825, as rZrur grnV), II.S. ; anglicised as a 
coll, ca, 1860. Thackeray. {Clear grit was, in 

U. S., not a mere synonym but an intensive.) Ex 

its hardness. Cf. U.S. sand. —2. A memlK'r of the 
Liberal or Badical Party : Canada ; 1887 ; <‘a. 

1884-7, a Clear Grit. The adj. gritty (U.S., 1847) 
has never caught on in England. 

grizzle. One who frets: coll.: 1703, E. Ward 
(Matthews). Cf. : 

grizzle, v. To fret; eom[)lain whiningly or 
lachrymo.sely : coll. : 1842. ballad (O.E.D.). The 
low coll, form is grizzle, one's guts, —2. To sing, esp, 
in the streets for a living : c. {— 1926). F. Jen¬ 
nings. In Londons Shadows. Perhaps by pun ex 
griddle. 

grizzle-guts, occ. -pot. A tearfully or whiningly 
ill-tem])ercd or melancholy person : low coll. ; from 
ca. 1875. Cf. aulkington. 

grizzler. A grumbler : a ]»crson given to fret¬ 
ting : dial. (— 1900) and coll, (C. 20). Ex grizzle, 

V. , 1.—2. A street singer : c. : from before 1926. 
See grizzle, v„ 2. 

♦grizzling ; street grizzling. Vbl.n. of grizzle, 
V., 2. 

*groaner. A thief speciali.sing in funerals and 
revivalist meetings: c. : ca. 1840-1900. Dun- 
combe, The Sinks of London, 1848. Ex : 

'•‘groaner and sigher. A wretch ‘ hir(*d by 
methodist.s and others to attend their mootings for 
the purpose.s of fraud Potter, 1795. Cf. groaner. 

groat, a cracked or slit, gen. in negative. Some¬ 
thing worthless ; nothing : coll. : C. 17. Dekker, 
‘ Peace, you cracked groats ’ ; Penn, ' The Peojile 
. . . that would not trust an Archbishop about a 
Slit Groat ’ (O.E.D.). 

groats. The chaplain’s monthly stipend : nau¬ 
tical : ea. 18.50-1914. 

groats, save one’s. To come off handsomely : 
university : mid-C. l&~early 19. Ex the nine 
groats deposited by every degree-candidate, who, 
with honours, recovers them. Grose, Ist ed. 

groceries sundries. ‘ Wine and spirits sold 
furtively on cn'dit to women ’ : grocers’ (•— 1909). 
Ware. Because so ‘ itemed ’. 
groceries, the. See grocery, 2. 

Grocer’s Express, the. A G.W.R. train running 
four times a week from London to Aberdeen with 
margarine, tea, coffee, cocoa : railwaymen’s : C. 20. 

’"grocery. Small change in copper ; copper coins 
collectively : C, IS-early 19 : s, or, more prob., c. 
Bailey.—2. (With the, occ. in the pi.) sugar ; ca. 


1838-1910. Lytton, 1811, ‘A pint of brandy . . . 
Hot water and lots of the grocery ’. According to 
the E.D.l)., however, the gr series is Anglo-Irish for 
a decanter of whisk;y and a bowl of sugar : Anglo- 
Irish ; 1839, Lever. 

grog. Bum diluted: 1770.— 2. Spirits and 
water: from ca. 1710.—3. Strong drink in gen.: 
from ca. 1820, Orig. g., all these senses were coll, 
by 1840, S.E. by 1870. ? ttx grogram, whence Old 

Grog, the nickname of Admiral Wrnon, who, in the 
summer of 1740, ordered the Navy’s rum to be 
diluted and who wore a grogram cloak.—-4. A party 
at which grog is drunk : coll. : 1888 : ob. (O.E.D.) 
—-5. A ‘groggy ’ (q.v.) horse : 1818, I'he Sporting 
Magazine, vui. ii (O.E.D.) : ob. by 1900, f by 1920. 

grog, V. To drink grog : 1833 (S.O.D.) : 8. >, 
ca. 1850. coll. 

Grog, Old. See Old Grog and grog, n., 3. 
grog, seven-water. Extremely weak grog : nau¬ 
tical : from ca. 1830. Marryat. 

grog-blossom. A pimy)le caused by strong drink ; 
low (— 1791) : ob. Grose. 3rd ed. ; Thomas 
Hardy, ‘ A few grog-blossoms marked the neigh¬ 
bourhood of his nose.’ 

grog-fight. A drinking party : military (•— 1864) 
ob. H., 3rd ed. 

grog on board, have. To be drunk : C. 19 20 
(ob.) nautical. Egan's Grose. 

grog-shop. The mouth : pugilistic : from ca 
1849 : ob. Thackeray. 

grog-tub. A brandy bottle : nautical : ca. lSti9- 
1914. 

grogged, be. To be tipsy : ca. 1840-1900 ; coll 
Cf. Grose. 1796, ‘A grogged horse; a founderi'd 
horse ’. Ex grog. v. : q.y. 

groggified. A late C. 18-19 variant ((Jrose, 2nd 
ed.), latterl\ nautical, of th<‘ first scuise of : 

groggy. TijKsy : 1770: oh. Grose, 1st (‘d. K.t 
grotf. n., 1, 2. —2. Whenct*, (of horses) tender-footed ; 
stables s. I ' j. : 1828. 5'ouatt. 1831, in I'he Ilot.s/' 
ob.—3. Whence, unsteady on on(''s feet : pugilistic 
and gen. : from ca. 1830. Thackeray. (For thcM* 
three senses, O.E.D.)—^4. In })oor health : C 2u 
Gf. Australian ciook. 

’"grogham. A horse, esp. if old : c. in late C. In- 
19, then low; ob. Grose, 1st cd. Origin ? C'f 
prad. 

’"groin. A (race-course) betting ring : c. : C. 2o. 
Esp. among ]jickpockets and race-course thieves, 
who frequently refer to the betting rings ns the boh 
(shilling) groin and the dollar (tive-shilling) groin 
David liume. i'erhaps suggested, anatomically, 
hy joint, .5. 

♦groiny. A ring ; a diamond—-or other jirecious 
stone—vhen in a ring : c., and gratters’ s. : C. 20. 
Margery Allingham, Look to the. Lady, 1931. A 
diminutive of the preceding. 

gromal. An ay)j)r('ntico : nautical coll. : mid- 
C. 18-19. Bowen. A corruption of dial. 
gom{ni)ernl{l), -el{l), -il{l), a Bim])leton (E.D.D.). 

grooly. Minister: from ca. 1920 ; now almost 
coll. Ronald Knox, Still Dead, 1934, ‘Dashed 
cow'ardl^?^ of me, but . . . It’s just the tiniest bit 
grooly, isn’t it ? ’ A blend oi gruesome -f grisly. 

groom. A croupier: gamblers’ c. > s. : late 
C. 19-20. Baumann. 

groovy. Of settled habits or rutty mind : coll. : 
only from ca. 1880, although groovinesa, hkewi.se 
coll., is recorded by the O.E.D. as early as 1867. 

dgrope, to feel a woman, and grottO, the pudend, 
are, desjjite F. & H., S.E.] 
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♦groper. A blind man : o. ; mid-C. 17-mid-I9. 
Coles, 1()7G.—-2. (Gen. in pi.) a pocket: c. or low : 
late C. 18-early H). G. Parker.—3. A midwife: 
low {?orig. 0 .): C. ]8-niid-l(). E. Ward; Grose, 
Ist ed.—4. The blindfolded |>ersoii in blind-man’s- 
buff: ca. I8l0-i<)l4. (O.E.D.)-^5. (Groper.) A 
West Australian : Australian (— 1926). JicoDoone. 
l.e. a ‘ sand-groper ’. 

groperess. A blind woman : low : ca. 1820-60. 
‘don P.ee ’. Ex groper, 1. 

Gioperland ; occ., sol., Gropherland. Western 
Australia : from ca. 1025. See groper, 5. 

groping for Jesus. Public prayer : lower classes’: 
1882. Ware. Ex Salvationists’ cry, grope for 
Jesus—grope for Jesus ! 

gropus. ‘ The coat-pocket—from the manner of 
groping for its lesser contents says ‘ Jon Bee ’, 
1823 :'ea. 1820-50. 

grot. A mess^-roorn) : naval : C. 20. Bowen, 
l.e. a grotto. 

grottae. An incorrect pi. of grotto-. C. 17. 
O.E.L). 

grouce. See grouse, n. and v. 
ground, be put on the. I’o bo made an insurance 
insjiector ; in.suranee s. : C’. 20. (Michael Harrison, 
Spring in Tartarus, 1035. He spends much time 
visiting prospective clients. 

ground, go down to the. To defecate : C. 17 coll. 
Middleton in his Farnih/ of Love, ‘ Do you go well to 
ground ? ’ Cf. C. 10 medical j., get to the ground. 

ground, suit down to the. To be thoroughly 
acceptable or becoming ; coll. ; from ca. 1875. 
Miss Braddon, ' Some .sea coast city . - . would 
suit rne down to the ground.’ But down to the 
gtound is occ. u«cd \iith other vv. Gf. the M.E. all 
to ground (W’.). 

ground floor. (Always the g. f.) The inside of a 
bus, i.e. the lowin' deck : busmen’s : from ca. 1031. 
The iJdilg lit raid, Aug. 5, 1036. 

ground floor, let in on the. (Of the promoters) to 
allow to share in a tinancial or commercial specula¬ 
tion on equal terms ; orig. U.8. ; anglicised ca. 
1000 : mainly Stock Exchange and commerce. 
Prom the opp. angle, get, or he let, in on the g.-f. 

ground-parrot. A .small farmer : Australian 
(— 1808) ; ob. .Suggested by cockatoo, n., 1, and 
ex the ground-parrot or psittacus pulchellus. Morris. 

ground-squirrel. A hog, a pig; nautical: ca. 
1700--1S6O. Gro.se, 3rd ed. 

ground stunt. An aeroplane attack at a low 
altitude : Air Poree coll. : 1015 ; ob. P\ & Gib¬ 
bons. 

ground-sweat. A grave : c. or low : late C. 17- 
mid-10. B.E, Esp. in hare, or take, a ground- 
su't’at, to be buried, ('f. dial, take a g.-s. about any- 
thing, to worry oneself greatly, and the C. 10 dial, 
jiroverb, ‘ a ground-sweat cures all disorders,’ 
(E.I).D. ; Ap])er.son.) 

ground wallah. Any R..\.P. member working 
only on the ground : Air Porce coll. ; 1915. F. & 
Gibbons, 

ground (or floor) with one, mop (or wipe) up the. 

To thrash soundly ; fig., to prove oneself vastly 
superior to : coll. : from ca. 1880. Henley & 
Eteven.son, 1887, ‘ I’ll mop the floor up with him 
any day. 

grounder. A low-keeping ball: cricketers’ coll, : 
1849 ; oh. f.ewis. Cf. sneak{cr). —2. In angling, 
a catching the ground: 1847, Albert Smith 

(O.E.D.); s. j. or coll.—3. A knock-down blow : 
from late 1880’s : s. ; in C. 20, coU 


grouse. A grumble : orig. (ca. 1890) soldiers’ s.; 
since G.W., gen. coll. Ex : 

grouse ; occ,, but not after 1914, gfrouce, v. To 
grumble: dial., from ca. 1850 (see W.), by ca. 
1880, soldiers’ s. that, ca. 1919, > gen. coll. Kip¬ 
ling, 1892, ‘ If you’re cast for fatigue by a sergeant 
unkind, |— Don’t grouse like a woman, nor crack on, 
nor blind.’ ? cognate with Old Fr. grander ; and 
? cf. U.S. grout, to grumble (1836 : Thornton).—2. 
To coit with a woman : dial, and s. : mid-C. 19 -20. 
Ex dial, grouse, to pry, search, 

grouse, do a. To look for, or successfully follow, 
a woman : low : from ca. 1850 ; ob. Either ex the 
‘ running down ’ of the bird or ex grouse, to shoot 
grouse. 

grouser. A grumbler : 1885, J. Brunlees Patter¬ 
son, Life in the Ranks (O.E.D. Sup.) : soldiers’ >, 
by 1920, gen. coll. Ex grouse, v., 1, q.v.—2. One 
who runs, sexually, after women : low : from ca. 
1855 ; ob. by 1914, | by 1920.—-3. A rowing man, 
a ‘ wet bob ’ : sporting : ca. 1880-1910. 

grousing. A sexual search for women ; the habit 
thereof. Cf. go grousing — doa grouse. Both, low ; 
from ca. 1850 ; ob. — 2. Vbl.n. of grouse, v., 1, 
q.v. 

grout(e). To work or study hard ; Marlborough 
and Cheltenham Colleges : from ca. 1870. Ex the 
8.E. sense, dig with the snout. 

pouter, on a or the. Out of one’s turn, inter- 
feringly ; unfairly : Australian military (1916) ; by 
1919, gen. low s. Esp, come in on a grouter, e.g. to 
obtain an issue to which one is not entitled. Ulti¬ 
mately, perhaps, of the same origin as the preceding 
term ; imm. ex the j. of the game of two-up, where 
it IS applied to one who enters the game only when it 
seems likely that the spinner will ' spin out ’ or fail 
to “ head them ’. Prob. a corruption of go-outer. 

grouty. Peevish ; sulky : coll, : orig. (1836), 
P.S.; anglicised ca. 1870 ; ob. Ultimately ex Eng. 
dial, grouty, thundery. 

Grove of the Evangelist. St. John’s Wood : ca. 
1870-1910. Cf. Apostle's Grove. 

♦grow, v.i. To be allowed to let one’s hair and 
beard grow : prison c. : ca. 1870-1915. Also to 
grow one's feathers. 

grow !, I’ve seen ’em. A discontented military 
c.p. (of the G.W.) at the app. unduly rapid pro¬ 
motion of a junior. F. & Gibbons. 

growed. Grew ; grown : sol. (and dial.): C. 19- 
20. 

growl you may—but go you must ! A nautical 
c.p. uttered ‘ when the watch below have to turn out 
of their bunks to shorten sail in bad weather ’ : late 
(k 19-20. Bowen. The moderation of the language 
indicates the gravity of the need. 

growler. A four-wheeled cab : coll. : 1865 

(S.O.D.). ? ex its own tendency to creak—or its 

driver’s to grumble.—2. Hence, work the growler, to 
go in a cab from ‘ pub ’ to ‘ pub ’ : low coll. : late 
C. 19-20 ; ob. Manchon. 

growler-shover. A cabman : low : late C. 19- 
earJy 20. Ware. Ex preceding. 

growlery. One's private sitting-room : jocular 
coll.: ex Dickens's coinage in Bleak House, 1852-3. 
Cf. den, snuggery. (O.E.D.) 

growly. Subject, temperamentally or inciden¬ 
tally, to moroseness or ill temper expressed in 
growls: coll.: from ca. 1920. 

grown. The corpse of an adult: undertakers’ : 
from ca. 1870 ; ob.—2. An adult: ooll. (— 1923). 
Manchon. Abbr. grown-up, q.v. 
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ffrown-man’s dose. A very large drink ; mucb 
liquor: coll. : from ca. 1860. 

growii(-)up. An adult: coll. : from ca. 1810. 
(In C. llO, S.E.) Dickens, in Our Mutual Friend^ 
‘ I alwa3’s did like grown ups.’ 

groyze. To spit: Conway cadets’ (— 1891); ob. 
John Masefield, The Conway, 1939. Perhaps cf. 
dial, growze (etc.), to have a chill before a cold. 

grub. Pood ; provisions of food : 1659. Until 
ca. 1830, low. Ca. 1750-1830, gen. in gr^ih and huh, 
or hub and grub, food and drink (see bub) : of the 
latter, Park('r in 1789 says : ‘ A mighty low expres¬ 
sion ’. Maginn; Thackeray, 1857, ‘ He used to 
. . . have his grub too on board.’—2. Whence, a 
meal, a feed : from ca. 1855 ; ob. Hughes.—3. 
(For etymology, cf. sense 5.) A short, thick-set 
person (rarely a woman) : coll. : C. 15-17.—Cf. 
4. A dirty and slovenly, gen. elderly, person : 
eoll. : from ca. 1890. — 5. A low-keejiing ball; a 
‘ grounder ’—and, like it, onl,v of a bowled ball : 
erieketers’ : ca. 1820-1910. Ex the lowlj^ ‘ insect ’ 
so named. 

grub, v.i. To eat: from ca. 1720 : low until ca. 
1840. A Feir Canting Diet., 1725: Dickens in 
Picl'uurk. K.v n., 1, q.v.—2. Whence, v.t., provide 
with food : from ca. 1810. Vau.x.—3. Whence, to 
beg food : low : ca. 1840-1900.—4. To cut off a 
cock’s feathers under the wings : cock-fighters’ : 
from ea. 1700. Kersey’s ‘ Philli[)s ’. (O.E.D.) 

grub, like. Greatl,v : enthnsiasticalh'. ‘ I am 
on lik(' grub,’ Baumann, 1887. Low ; ob. 

grub, ride. To })e sullen; ill-tempered : coll. 

( — 1785) ; ob. by 1860, f by 1890, Grose, 1st ed. 
? ex dial., which has the grubs bite (a person) hard in 
the same sense. 

grub along. To get along, fig., as best one can : 
low’ (— 1888), 

grub-crib. See grub-shop, 

grub-hamper. A ‘ i-on^Uinment of sweet edibles 
from home ’ : I’ublie Schools’ ; late C. 19-20. 
Wiire. 

■^grub-hunting, vbl.n. Begging for food: 
tramps’ : from ca. 1845. 

grub it. A variant of grub, v., 1 ; C. 19 20; 
A cry ob. 

grub-shite. To beloul ; hence, make very dirty : 
low : ca. 1780-1860. Grose, 1st ed. Lit., to 
befoul as a grub licfouls. 

grub-shop, -crib, -trap. The first and second, an 
«‘ating-house : low’ : from ca. 1840. Also, a w ork- 
house : from ca. 1850.—2. The first and third, the 
mouth : low : from ca. 1860. 

grub-spoiler. A ship’s cook ; nautical : late 
C. 19-20. Bowen. 

grub-stake. One’s share of the rations ; mihtary 
coll. ; 1914. F. & Gibbons. Ex the S.E, mining 
sense. 

grub-stake, v.t. To give (an author) money to 
keey) him going w’hile he writes a book : publishers’, 
hence also authors’, coll. : from ca. 1920. Cf. the n. 

*grub-stealer. A beggar stealing food from 
another: tramps’c. (— 1887). Baumann. 

Grub Street, as the ill-fed corpus of literary hacks, 
is S.E., but (Jruh Street news, ‘ lying intelligence ’ 
(Grose, Ist ed.) or ‘ news, false, forg’d ’ (B.E.) is, in 
late C. 17-18, coll. p]x that (k 17 hack-, i.e. 

‘ grub-’, inhabited street near Moorfields which has, 
since 1830, been known as P’ore Street. See Grose, 
P., and Beresford Chancellor’s Annals of Fleet 
Street. 

grub-trap. See grub-shop. Baumann. 


grubber. An eater : low ; from ca. 186(f. Ex 
grub, V., 1. — .2. A workhouse : tramps’ c. (— 1900). 
E.D.D.; J. Stamj)er, Less than the Dust .—3. A casual 
ward : tramps’ c. (— 1932). ‘ Stuart W’ood.’—4. 

An occ. variant of hone-grubber, es]). in sense 1. 

*grubber-dock. A workhouse inflrmarA’ : 
tramps’ c. (— 1931). J. Stamper, Ibid., 1931 (see 
grubber, 2). 

grubbery. An eating-liouse : from ca, 1820. 
Bee.—2. A dining-room : from ca. 1830 —3. Food ; 
ca. 1830—1905. Trolawney. (O.E.D.) Ex grub, 
V., 1.—4. The mouth : from ca. 187t). All low, 
except the jocular third. 

grubbing, vbl.n. (see grub, V,). Eating: from 
ca. 1815. Moore, ‘ What with snoozing, high 
grubbing, and guzzhng like Cloe ’.—2, Food : from 
ea, 1865 : ob. 

’•‘grubbing-crib or -ken. An eating-house : low if 
not indeed c. : from ca. 1830 ; ob.—2. {-crib only) 
a workhouse : tramps': from ca. 1850. Mayhew. 
Cf. mungarly casa. 

*grubbmg-crib faker. The proprietor, occ. the 
manager, of a low eating-house : low : from ca. 
1850 : ob. Ex preceding term. 

"‘grubby. A e. diminutive of grub, food : ea. 
1820-6(K Cf. hubby. 

"■grubby-ken. A low eating-house : ca. 1820-50: 
o. Ex preceding. 

gruel. Punishment; a beating : coll.: from ca. 
1795. Scott in Quy Mannenng, . Great 
indignation against some individual. “ He shall 
have his gruel,” said one ’ Gen. in ])hrases. On e 
one his, or get one's, gruel, to punisli, be punished ; 
in boxing, knock out or be knocked out : in e., to 
kill, be killed. Also. grucUed, floored ; gruelling, a 
heating ; heavy jiuni,aliment : also adj. (Occ. take 
one's gruel, to endure a lieating like a man, as in 
Sportin.g Life., Dec. 15, 1888.) Cf. settle one's tiush 
and cook one's goose and consider scire one out, 
pugilistic ex nautical serve out grog. 

gruel, V. To piini.sli ; exhaust: coll: 1850, 
Kingsley (O.E.D.). ILx tb(' n. 

gruel-stick. A rifle; military- 20, F'. k 
Gibbons. Cf. cheese-toaster, a bavorict 

grueller. A ‘settler’: a knock-down blow; a 
poser: coll. : 1856, Kingsle\. (t).lLD.). Ex 

gruel, v. 

gruelling, vbl.n. and p{)l. adj. : see gruel, n. 
(1882: O.E.D.) 

gruffle. To speak grufiiv in a muffled w’o\ : 
dial (- 1825) : -, by 1900, coll Echoic. O.E. D. 
(Sup.) 

Grumach Gillespie. Arclubald Campbell (1598- 
16r»l), Marquis of Argylo. Lit . squint-eved. 
Daw'son. 

grumble-guts. An inveterate ‘ grouser ’ : C. 19- 
20 coll., now mainly dial., which also has grumble- 
belly or -dirt. Variant, grumble-gizzard, C. 19-20 ; 
ob.‘ Of.: 

grumble in the gizzard, C. 18-20 (ob.); of the 
gizzard, C. 17. To murmur or repine ; coll. B.E. ; 
Grose, ist ed. 

grumbler. Eourpenee-worth of grog : Lon¬ 
doners’ : ca. 1820-50. Bee. 

grumbles, be all on the. To he enr^s or discon- 
tented: low coll : from ea. 1865. The O.E.D. 
records the grumbles, jocular coll, for ill humour, at 
1861. 

grumbletonian, A (constant) grumbler : coll.: 
from ca. 1710; ob. Grig.—ca. 1690-1730—the 
nickname of the Count(r)y Party, in the opposi- 
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tioj^ (Macaulay’s History, ch. XIX).—* Coined on 

Mugghtonian W. 

grumbly. Like a grumble : 1858, Carlyle.—-2. 
Inclined to grumble ; ibid. Both coll. (O.E.D.) 

gnunmet. The female pudend ; low : nautical: 
from ca. 1860 ; ob. Ex grummet-hole., itself ex 
grummet, a little ring serving merely to tie gaskets 
(Manwayring, Seaman's Diet., 1644—cited by 
W.). 

gmmpish, grumpy. Surly ; peevish : coll.; in 
C. 20, S.E. : resp. 1797, 1778 (O.K.D.). Sala, 
‘ Calling you a “ cross, grumpy, old thing ”, when 
you mildly suggest . . .’ 

grundy. A short fat person, rarely of a woman : 
rare coll. ; 16. Foxo in Acts and Monuments, 

1570, Mrs. Grundy : see at Mrs. 

*gnint. Anon., Street Robberies Consider'd, 1728. 
defines it as a hog : if this is liorrect, the term is c. ; 
but pro)), it is an error for sen.sc 1 of: 

*grtlllter. (In M.E., any grunting animal. 
Hence:--) A pig: c. in mid-C. 16-18; coll, 
(mainly jocular) in C. 19 20. Brome ; Tiuinyaon.— 
2. In C. 17 c., also a sucking pig. B.E. Ex grunt- 
tug cheat. A shilling : late C. 18-early 19 : low, 
? orig. c. Croso, 1st ed. On hog. But from ca. 
1840, sixpence: ol). llousthold Words, June 20, 
1885, ‘ The sixpence . . . i.s variously known as a 
pig ”, a “ sow's baby ”, a " grunter ”, and “ half 
a hog”.’—4. A policeman: low (— 1820): ob. 
yVic Jjojidon Magazine, vol. i, 1820.—5. A constant 
grumbler : tailors’ : from ca, 1870.—6. ‘ Any type 
of wireless spark transmitter other than quemdied 
ga}), or high lre(|uencv ’ •' naval ; from ca. 1922. 
Bowen.—7. A motor-car : lower classes’ (— 1923); 
ob. Manchon. 

gninter’s gig. A smoki'd ])ig's ‘ face ’ or chap: 
late C. lH-mid-19. Grose, Isted. 

*gnmting cheat. A pig: c. : ca. 1560-1730. 
Fh'tcher in The Beggar's Hush. Gf. : 

* grunting peck. Pork ; bacon : c.: ca. 1670' 
1850, (^oles; B.E. ; Bailey; Gro.so, Sec peck 
and cf, bleating cheat. —2. Tea : low (— 1923). So, 
at least, says Manchon. His grunting-peg is 
erroneoiLs. 

Grunts, Bridge of. See Isthmus of Suez, 
gruts. Tea : low coll. : from ca. 1810: ob. 
L‘’x. Bal. Berhups cognate with dial, grout, small 
b(M‘r. 

guacho. A sol. spelling gaucho, one of a South 
Ameru'an lutir breed race of mounted h<‘rd.smcn : 
from ca. 1830 (laucho is Sp. (O.E.D. ; W.) 
guana, guano. See goanna. 

guard. A conduclor on an omnibus : busmen's : 
from CH. 1927. The Daily Herald, Aug. 5, 1936. 
l.v railway j. 

guard. To see that lioises or hounds from one 
stable are separated in a race : sporting s. > coll. > 
j.: 1893 (O.E.D.). 

guard-hsh. Erroneous s])elling of garfish ; Aus¬ 
tralian : 1847, Lcichliardt. Morris. 

guard-mounter. An article kept solely for 
guard-iluty : military : from ca. 1925. The best- 
dressed man is excused guard. 

guard the ace. To form ‘ a destroyer screen 
round big warships at sea ’ ; naval: 1914. Bowen. 
Ex bridge. 

guardee. A soldier of the hou.sehold Guards : 
from ca. 1905.—2, Hence, guardee (or guardsman's) 
u'riggle, also tickling his ear, an exaggerated salute 
affected bv the Guards : military : from ca. 1910. 
B, & P. 


guardian angel. An observation-balloon man's 
parachute : Air Force : 1915. F. & Gibbons. 

Guards of the Line, the. The 29th Foot, in late 
C. 19-20 the Worcestershire, Regiment: military 
nickname : from before 1877. F. & Gibbons. 
guardsman^B wriggle. See guardee, 2. 
guardy, -ie. An affectionate abbr. of guardian : 
coll. : from ca. 1890. 

gubb. A young sea-gull: nautical: C. 19-20. 
Bowen. Origin ? 

gubber. A beach-comber on the look-out for 
odds and ends : nautical : mid-C. 19-20. Bowen. 

gubbins as fish-offal is S.E., but as the name given 
to the primitive inhabitants of a Dartmoor district 
near Brent Tor, it is coll. : from ca, 1660 ; ob. tiy 
1850, t by 1900.—2. Hence (?), a fool: military 
and schools’ : late C. 19-20. F. & Gibbons —3. 
Rubbish, trash: coll. : late C, 19-20. Ex S.E. 
sense. Ibid. 

gubbrow. To bully, dumbfound, perturb: 
Anglo-Indian coll. (— 1886). Ex HindusUini. 
Yule & Burnell. 

gud. An expletive perversion of God : ca. 1675- 
1750. Otway. (O.E.D.) 

[gudgeon, a bait, an easy dupe, is. like the v.i. and 
v.t., S.E.. though gudgeon, to l^ gullible, ailrnittedly 
has a coll, tang.] 

guer(r)illa, properly employed in guer(r)illa (war¬ 
fare), IS a catachresis when, as in C. 19-20, it is usea 
for guer(r)illero, a guerilla fighter. W. 

guess !, I, I’m pretty sure : coll. : orig. (1798) 
U.S„ anglicised ca. 1885 hut still recognised as from 
abroad. (Baumann.) Ex the M.E,-early Mod. 
Eng, guess, (rather) think, suppose, estimate. Cf. 
Tliornton. 

guess and by God (or, euphemistically, Godfrey), 
by. (Of .steering) at hazard : naval ( — 1909). 
O.E.D. (Sup.). 

guessing, keep (a person). To keep one uncertain 
or in the dark : coll., ong. (— 1905) U.S., anglicised 
by 1910. O.E.D. (Sup.). 

guff. Humbug ; empty talk ; foobsh bluff; 
nonsciwe : from ca. 1888 (? orig. C.S.). Prob. ex 
gnJJ, a puft’, a whiff. Cf. gup. (j.v.—2. Whence, 
impudence : Dartmouth College, ivhere guff rules = 
‘ privileges of the Senior Cladets ’ : from ca. 1890. 
Hence, guffy, impudent. Bowen. 

gufidn. A person both clumsy and stupid : from 
ca. 1860 : s. wdien not dial, (after 1920, the latter 
only). Mis.s Braddon. (O.E.D.) 

giiffoon. The Anglo-Irish form of the preceding. 
Ex It., says Ware. 

guffy. A soldier : nautical: from ca. 1880 ; ob. 
Clark Russell. ? ex guffin. 
guffy, adj. See guff, n., 2. 

guggle. The windpipe: late C. 17-20; ob. 
except m dial, (O.E.D.). Ex the v.—2. A 
gurgling sound : coll. : from ca. 1820. 

guggle, V. To gurgle (of which it is the coll, 
form) : C. 17-20. Johnson. 

gugusse. ‘ An effeminate youth who frequents 
the private company of priests ’: Roman Catholic.s’: 
from the early 1880’s; ob. Ware, noting its Fr. 
origin, adds : ‘ In Paris (1880) the word was taken 
from the name of one of the novels specially directed 
about this time at the French priesthood.’ l.e. 
Gugusse, a s. form Auguste. 

guide-post. A clergyman : late C. 18-early 20. 
Inferentialiy from Grose (all edd.) at parson (a sign¬ 
post). For a parallel vice-versality, cf. chimney- 
sweep and clergyman. 
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guiders. Roins : coll. : from ca. 1830 ; ob.—2. 
Sinews : low coll, when not dial. : from ca. 1820. 
Cf. leaders. 

guillotine, v.t. To place (a delinquent) with his 
head jammed under the shutter in the hammock 
netting and then aim missiles at the exposed portion 
of his anatomy : Conway cadets’ (— 1801). John 
Masefield, The Conway, 1933. 

guilt. Sense of guilt : a catachresis : 7 only in 
Tillotson, 1090. (O.E.D.) 

guinea, yellow as a. Very yellow : C. 19 20 ; 
coll. >, by 1900, S.E. ; ob. Collinson. 

guinea-dropper. A sharper, esj). one who drops 
counterfeit guineas : (’. 18. Gay in Trivia. CT. 
gold-finder and ring-droj)per. 

Guinea-gold. Sincere; utterly dependable: 
coll, verging on S.E. : C. 18-early 19. Semantics : 
sterling. Moreover, Guinea gohl, from which the 
guinea was coined in C. 18, was ‘ of a raagnilicent 
yellow ’ (Ware). 

guinea-hen. A courtesan; a harlot: C. 17- 
early 18: s, , by 1700, coll. Shakespeare. 
With a punning allusion to her fee. 

guinea-pig. -'V g(‘n. term of reproach : coll. : ca. 
1745-1830. Smollett, ‘A good seaman he is . . . 
none of your guinea-pigs.’ Cf. sense 0, q.v.—2. 
One whose fee is a guinea, cap. a ‘ vet a medical 
man, a special juryman: coll.: ca. 1820-70.—3. 
From ca. 1870, a public-company director one who 
merely attends board meetings.—^1. Ca. 1870-90. 
an engineer oflicer doing civil dutv at the W’nr 
Office. H., 1874.—5. Also, ca. ‘1875-1915. a 

clergyman acting as a deputy. The Saturday 
lieview, Aug. 25, 1883.—0, A mid.shipinan in the 
East Indian sctvicc* : nautical : ca. 1745-1930. 
(Yule & Burnell.) 

guinea-pigging. Acting as a company-director 
for tlie sake of the fee: 1890.—2. As a cku’ical 
deputy: 1887. Both coll. (O.E.D.) 

guinea to a gooseberry, (it’s) a. (11 is) long odds : 
sporting: ca. 1880-1910. Hawley Smart, 1884, 

‘ Why, it’s a guinea to a gooseberry on Sam ! ’ A 
ca. 1805-90 variant: a guinea to a goose (Baumann). 
Cf. the City Lombard Street to a China orange. 

guinea-trade. Professional services of the 
deputy, Btop-gaj), or the nominal kind : 1808 

(S.O.D.); ob. Perhaps rather jocular coll, than s. 
Punning Guinea trade. 

Guinness is good for you ! A c.p. of 1930-. 
Dorothy Sayers in her Strong Poison, 1930; 
Slang, j). 173. Ex the great brewery’s .slogan. 

Guise’s Geese. The Oth Foot, from ca. 1881 the 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment : military : C. 19- 
20. E.\ Guise, its colonel ca. 1735-03; but imm. 

cx Guise's Greens, its late C\ 18-20 variant,— Guise. 
being pronounced Geeze. F. & Gibbons. Also 
called The Saucy Sixth, C. 19-20. 

guiver. Flattery ; artfulness : theatrical : from 
ca. 1890.—2. Whence, in Australia, C. 20, it is gen. 
§., with additional sense of fooling, nonsense, (‘sp. 
if plausible; make-believe. C. J. Dennis. This 
odd word is an extension of guiver, adj.—3. ‘ The 
. . . sweep of hair worn down on the forehead, 
lower and lower as the 1890’8 proceeded ’ ; among 
(,’ockney boy-‘ sw^ells ’ : from ca. 1890; vir¬ 
tually f. Ware, l^crhaps ex guiver lad or ex 
guiver, adj. 

guiver, V.I. To humbug ; fool about; show off: 
sporting (— 1891); ob. ICx preceding.—2. Hence, 
to make-believe : Australian : C. 20. 
guiver,adj. Smart; fashionable: low (— 1866). 


Vance in The Chiclcalearij Cove. T ex the Northern 
dial, givour, gluttonous ; cf. : 

guiver lad. A low-cla8.s dandy ; an a rtful fellow : 
ca. 1870-1900. Mainly Cockney. Cf. guyvo and 
artful member, qq.v. 

gulf. (The group or position of) those who barely 
get their degree, ‘ degrees allowed ’ : Cambridge 
University : 1827 (O.E.D.) ; Bristed, Five, Years in 
an English University, f by 1920.—2. One who, 
trying for honours, obtains only a pass : Oxford 
Univer.sity : from ca. 1830 : f 1921. Nee 
gulfed in : 

gulf, V. To })lace in the ‘ gulf sense 1 (occ. 
sense 2): university: from ca. 1831, Cambridge; 
1853, Oxford (O.E.D.). f by 1920. According to 
H., I860, gulfed denoted a man ‘ unable to enter for 
the classical examination from having failed in the 
mathematical . . . Tlu^ term js now obsolete.’ 

gulf, shoot the. To achieve a very djlhcult task ; 
ironically, to achieve the im]>o.sMble : coll. : ca. 
1640-1760. Howdl ; Defoe, ‘That famous old 
wives’ sajdng ’. Perhap.s. as Defoe a.sserts, ex 
Drake's ‘ shooting the gulf ’ of Magellan. O.E.D. 

gulf it. To be content with, or obtain, a j)lace m 
the ‘gulf’: Cambridge University, 1827. Anon., 
Seven Years at Cambridge. 1827 (O.E.D.). Ob. by 
1890, t by 1920. Ex gulf, n., 1 ; rarely sense 2. 

gull, as a simpleton, fool, or dupe,™a.s a trick, 
fraud, or false rejiort, is S.E., but as a trickster or 
swindler, late C. 17-19, it is s. N.E. also is the v. in 
its various seii.ses, though it may po.ssibly have been 
orig. coll, in that of dujie. j\lmo'.t certninly N.E. 
are gullage and gullery, — gullablr, gullible, and 
gullish ,—and gullei ; p(*rhaps, too, guU-raieher. 

guU-ffneh. A simjileton ; a fool . ('. 17 coll. 

‘ \Vater Poet ’ Taylor. 

*gull-groper. One who (gen. proft'ssionally) lends 
money to gamblers : c. : C. 17-early 19. Dekki r, 

‘ The gul-groper is commonly an old m()n_\ - 
monger.’ Ex the S.E. grope a gull, to ‘ pluck a 
pigeon ’. 

gull in night-clothes. A rook (the bird) : naval : 
late C. 19-20. F. & Gibbons. E.\ the darkness of 
night. 

gull-sharper. ‘ One who J)reys upon Johnny 
Raws ’, Nmyth : nautical : ca. 1850-1915. 

gullet. The throat: alw^ays loo.si* Eng., it was 
coll, in late C. 17-mid-18 : B.E., ‘ a Derisory Term 
for the Throat, from Gula ’. In C. 20, almost 
coll. 

gullfinch. Nee gull-finch. 

gully, the tliroat, is low eoll. : C. 19-20 (ob.). Ex 
C. 16-17 N E. sense (gullet).—2. As a large knife, it 
i.s, de.sjiite & H., ineligible, for it i? dial. —3, The 
female pudend : low' (? s. or coll.) : from ca. 1850 ; 
ob.— 4. the gully. ’Fhe fielding-jiosition between 
point and slips: cricketers’ coll. (— 1920) >, by 
1934, j. Lewis.—5. In c. of C. 19-20 (now virtually 
t), a person given to telling lies. Vaiix, 1812. 

gully, V. Dupe; swindle; low: ea. 1830-1910. 
Ainsworth, ‘ I rode about and speechitied, and 
everybody gullied.’ 

gully-fluff. ‘ Beggar’s velvet ’; orig. the fluff 
that forms in pockets : low coll. : from ca. 1820 ; 
ob. Cf. N.E. flue. 

gully-groper. A long cattle-whip ; Australian : 
ca. 1870-1900. Cf. gully-raker, 3. 

gully-gut. A glutton: mid-C. 10-19 coll In 
C. 16-17, often gulli{€)-gut. 

gully-hole. The guliet, the throat; the female 
pudend. C. 19-20 (ob.); low. 
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f^lUy^raker. A wenoher: low; C. 19-20.—2. 
Th(‘male mom b(T : low: C. 19-20, ob.—3. InAua- 
tralia, a long wliip, osp. for cattle : from ca. 1880. 
A. Oant, Bush Life in Queensland^ 1881. Ex the 
ra. 1845-80 4, a cattle thief: 11., 1804. 

gully-raking. Cattle thieving: Australian : from 
ca. 1845 ; oh. 

gully-shooting, vbl.n. Pointing oars upwards 
when rowing : ('oniray cadets’ (— 1891). John 
Masefield, The ('unirny, lO.'lJ. 

gulpin. A simpleton ; a person (ignorantly) 
credulous : coll. 1800). H., 2 nd ed. Besant, 

1880, ‘ Co then, lor a brace of gulpins ! ’ Because 
he will gulp down anything ; imm. ex the- ne.xt 
sen.se.— 2 . Amarine: nautical: from ca. 1800 ; ob. 
('f. tell that to the nianuf's. 

gulpy. Easily dujK-d : coll.: C. 1920; ob. (T. 
(jiilpin, 1.—2. (Of tJie voK'c) broken by gulps of 
emotion : coll : from ca. 1800. By the O.E.D. 
con.sidf'H'd S.K 

gulsh, hold one’s. To keep quiet, refrain from 
talking: from ca. 1840; more dial, than (pro¬ 
vincial) coll. Ex Northamptonshire gulsh, silly 
talk ; ribaldry. 

gum. (’hatter: coll.: ca. 1750 1800. Smolh'tt. 
—-2. Abusive talk ; coll, or a. : ca. 1780-1840. 
Grose, 1st ed . ' (.’ome, let us have no more of your 
gum.’ E.\ the <711 ws of the mouth.---3. Abbr. 
chneing-gum : orig. C.S. ; anglicised ca. 1905 as a 
coll., now verging on S.lk 

gum !, by. -V mild oath : low coll., and dial. : 
from ca. 1825. I’lerce Egan in The Life of an Actor. 
God corrupted ; or, as ^\’are suggests, a telescojung 
and shni'iiing of God almighty. In C. 20, esp. in 
Australia and New Zealand, often gum ! 

Gum, old mother. Pejorali\el \, an old woman : 
low coll, : from ca. 1850; ob. 

gum-smasher or -tickler, A denti.st: from ca. 
18()() ; ob. (T, sung-calcher. 

gum-sucker, A native of Tasmania, inaccurately 
says F, & II. ; properly, a p<*r.son \'ictorian-born,— 
loosely, a native of other States, inclusive of—and 
esp.—Tasmania, (.'oil. ; from ca. 1820; slightly ob, 
I'.x the habit, among boys, of eating gum from 
eucalyptus or acacia trees, a.s in P. Cunningham's 
Tv'o Years in New South Wales. Morris.—Hence 2, 
a fool : also Australian, but not very gen. : ca. 
1880 -1900. 

gum-sucking. A low variant (— 1923) of French 
kiss. Man chon. 

gum-tickler. A drmk ; esp., a dram ; ca. 1814- 
1915. Dickens. ‘ 1 prefer to take it in the form of a 
gum-tickler,’ I Sfil. -2. See gum-smasher. 

gum-tree, be up a. To be in a predicament; be 
cornered : Australian : from ca. 1895. Of. the 
much earlier U.S. sense, bo on one’s last legs, 
whence prob. the Australian. ? ex an opossum 
being shot at. Cf. ; 

gum-tree, have seen one’s last. To be done for : 
Australian (— 1893): s. > coll. ; ob, F. & H. But 
Baumann, 1887, classifies the phrase as nautical: 
prob. both lexicographers are correct. 

gum-tree !, strike me up a. Variant, up a blue. 
gum{-tree). An Australian coll, expletive : from ca. 
1905. The gum-tree has very hard wood and is 
dilficult to climb, 
gumbler. See querier. 

gummagy. Given to scolding or snarling : low 
coll. ; C. 19-20 (ob,). Ex gum, 2, q.v. 

gummed. (Of a ball) close to the cusliioo: 
billiards : from ca. 1870. 


gummey. Grose’s Ist ed. spelling of gummy, adj. 
gummie, gummy. A toothless person : low coll. : 
from ca. 1840. Gen. as old, gummy. Ex the extent 
of gum displayed.— 2 . A dullard ; a fool ; C. 19-20 ; 
ob. Ex gummy, adj.—3, (More U.S. than British.) 
Medicine ; properly, a medicament. Also gumm,y- 
stuff. C. (— 1859) ; ob.—4. A ‘ swell ’ : sporting : 
ca. 1875-1910. Ware. Ex IT. gommeux, a young 
man of fashion ; ‘ imported by English racing book¬ 
makers ’.—5. A gum-digger : New Z(‘aland and 
Australian coll. ; C. 20 , (O.E.D. Su]u)—G. A 

shark : Australian : from ca. 1925. Ex the lavish 
display of teeth. 

gummy, adj. Thick, fat : applied mostly to a 
drunkard, human ankles, and equine legs ; coll., 
though by O.E.D. considered as 8 .E. : ca. 1735- 
1890. Gro.se, 1st ed. 

gummy ! A late C. 19-20 low variant of by gum ! 
Manclion. 

gummy, feel. To perspire: university : ca. 
18S0 1914. 

gummy composer. An old and insijiid comiioscr ; 
musical coil. (— 1909). Ware. Ex gummy, n.. 1. 

fgump, a dolt, given by F. & H,, is dial, and U.S. 
coll.] 

gumption. Common sense ; shrew’dness ; prac¬ 
tical intelligence: coll. : 1719 (S.O.D.). Grose, in 
his Provincial Glossary, ‘ Gaivm, to understand . . . 
Hence, possibly, gaw'mtion, or gumption, iirxler- 
standing.’ Orig. Scottish. A C, 18-mKl-19 variant 
is rum gumption, latterly one word, where rum — 
lirst-elass. 

gumptious. Slireivd ; coll. : from ca. 1880 ; oh. 
—2. Vain of one's ability : low' coll. : ca, 1850-95. 
Lytton in My Novel. 

gums !, bless her, his, its, your, etc. A facetious 
form of bless your soul! From ca 1800 ; ob. 

gun. A llagon of ale : s. and—in (’. 20 wholly— 
dial. : 1G45 (S.O.D.). (T. the Anglo-Irish sense (a 

toddy glass) and gun, in the. —2. A tobacco pipe : 
jocular coll. : from ca. 1705 ; ob.—3. A lie ; c : 
ca. 1(180-1770. Perhaps ex the loud voice charac¬ 
terising a liar or a lie. But there may be some error : 
the Knolo Park vocabulary (.sec note at granna) 
defines it as ‘ lip ’ : but T suspect that vocabulary of 
being very careless and inaccurate : grannam i.s 
well attested (not granna) ; so is gentry mart, not 
gentry more (as in the ‘ Ivnole ’) ; so too heave a 
bough, not (as at Knole) heave a book,---half hard, not 
(as there) half-herd, — lurries, not (as there) lurries ; 
niargery, not {as therv) magery. —1. A thief ; a pick¬ 
pocket : c. (1845 in ‘ No 747 ’; ‘ Diieange Anglicus ’, 
1857) >, ca. 1880, low h. Cf. gunner and gunsmith. 
Abbr. gon{n)oph, gon{n)ov or -o/(/).—5. Hence, a 
‘ rascal ‘ beggar ', as a vaguely pejorative term of 
reference: from ca. 1890; ob : more Australian 
than English. ‘ Ilolf Boldrewood.’—G. A revolver ; 
orig. (— 1889) and mainly U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1900 
and, with the iiifiux of U.S. gangster novels and 
films, > gen. ca. 1925 ; lu‘ard occ. in the Army in 
1914-18.—7. In c. of ca. 1810-60, a look, insjiection, 
observ'ation. Vaux. ‘ There is a strong gun at us, 
... we are strictly observed.’ Cf. the v.— 8 . 
Gonorrhoea : low : late C. 19-20. 

*gUIl, V. To look at, examine : c. of ca. 1810-95. 
Vaux ; Baumann. Perhaps ex sighting an object 
before shooting at it. (Extant in Sussex (iial.) 
gun, give her the. See give her the gun. 
gun, give the. See give the gun. 
gun, great. A joyous scamp ; from before 1923 
Manchoii.—2. See great gun. 
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gun, in the. Tipsy : late C. 17-early 19. B.E. 
Ex gun, 1 . This phrase may have suggested sun, in 
the (q.v.). 

gun, over the ; chest, over the. Settlement, esp. 
judicial and domestic: Conway training-ship 
cadets’: from before 1900. John Maselield’s 
history of the Conway, 1933. 
gun, son of a. See son and cf. son of a bitch. 
gun, sure as a. Adv., with complete accuracy or 
certainty ; adj., wholly certain, inevitable : coll. : 
from ca. 1680 ; ob. Jonson, ‘ He has spoke as true 
as a gun, believe it ’ {as a gun becoming inseparable 
from sure only in late C. 17); il.E. ; ‘Father 
Frout ’; Manville Fenn. 

gun-bus, ‘ A gun-carrying aeroplane ’; esp. 
‘ the first Vickers’ “ pusher ” machine ’: Air 
Force : 1915 ; ob. F. & Gibbons. 

gun-case. A judge’s tippet: coll. : from ca. 
1895. (O.E.'D.) 

gun-fire. Earl}’-morning tea (or a cup of tea) : 
military ; from ca. 1912. F. <Sr Gil>bons ; B. & V. 
Frob. ex the morning gun of a garrison town, but 
})erhaps by analogy, ex gunpowder, a coarse or 
common (thougli orig. a fine green) tea. Sidney 
Rogerson, Twelve Days, 1933, nuiiarks, ‘ Wry 
brown, very sticky, but very stimulating.’ 

gun-man. A lawless fellow likely to carry a rifle 
or, esp., a revolver : coll., orig. (ea. 1992) U.S., 
anglicised ca. 1925 ; now verging on S.E. (O.E.D. 
Sup.) 

gun-runner. Om* engaged in illegally conveying 
firearms (and ammunition) into a. country : coll. : 

1899, The Athenmum, Oct. 21. (O.E.D.) 

gun-smith. A thief: low (— 1869); ob. An 

elaboration of gun, 4. 

Gunboat. An ‘ inevitable ’ nickname of mim siir- 
named Smith : naval and military : late (’. 19 - 20 . 
F. & Gibbons. Ex the well-known early C. 20 
boxer, ‘ Gunboat ’ Smith. 

gundiguts. ‘ A fat, pur.sy fellowGro.se, Isted. : 
low coll. : late C. 17-mid-19 ; ob. Ex Scottish 
gundie, greedy. Gf. greedy-gut{s). 

gimgOO. Genuine ; complete, entire : naval : 
C. 20. F. & Gibbons. ? a perversion of damn' good. 

gun(n)eah, guniah, guniar. See gunyah.— 
♦gunnef. See gonnof. 

*gunner. A thief: low or c. (— 1889): ob. 
Extension of gun, 4.—2. One who lie.s in order to do 
harm: 1709, Steele : t by 1760. Cf. gunster, (\.\. —- 
3. ‘ A Merchant Service warrant oflicer in the 
East ’: nautical : late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

Gunners, the. The Arsenal Football Club: 
sporting : late C. 19-20. 

gunner’s daughter, hug (C. 19) or kiss (— 1785) or 
marry (1821) the. To be flogged : nautical : by 

1900. Gro.se, 1st ed. ; Byron; Marryat. A 
gunner's daughter is a cannon : a nautical jocularity 
and prob. eligible here as s. > coll. 

gunner’s t^or. The rating who made the cart¬ 
ridge-bags : naval (— 1867); f by 1900. Smyth. 

gunnery Jack. A gunnery lieutenant: naval: 
late C. 19-20. Ware. Cf. guns. 

♦gunning, vbl.n. Thieving—‘ profession ’ or an 
instance : c. ( — 1868) > low. Ex gun, n., 4, q.v. 
gunnya(h). See gunyah. 

’’‘gunpowder. An old woman : c. : late C. 17- 
early 19. B.E. ; Grose, Ist ed. Either ex dry, 
yoUow skin compared with the powder, or because, in 
the underworld, likely to be peevish, apt to ‘ go up 
in the air ’.—- 2 . Some fiery drink : ca. 1755-80. 
Toldervy. Cf wild-fire and slug. (O.E.D.) 


guns. A gunnery-lieutenant: naval: from ca, 
1910. F. & Gibbons ; Bowen. Cf. gunnery 
Jack. 

guns, gas and gaiters. A naval c.p. (C. 20) 
‘ applied to the gunnery ofiicera, who were the first 
to introduce the polished gaiters for work in the 
mud at Whale Island Bowen. 

gunster. ‘ A (Vacker, or bouncing Fellow a 
harmless liar (contrast gunner, 2) : ca. 1700-60. 
Steele in The Taller, No. 88. (S.O.D.) 

gunyah ; occ. guni^, guniar, gun(n)eah, gun- 
nya(h), gunyer, gunyio. ‘ A black-fellow’s hut, 
roughly construct'd of boughs and bark ’ : this 
sense, late C. 18-20, is S.E. But when applit^d to 
a white man’s hut or, derivatively, house, it is 
coll. : late C. 19-20. Ex Aborigine. Morris. Cf. 
hump{c)y, q.v. 

gup. Gos.sip, scandal : coll. : .\nglo-Indian, 
with stress on it.s idleness : gup-gup is recorded for 
1809; gup don)>tle.ss soon folkoved. Familiarised 
in Britain in 1868 by Florence Marryat’s Gup, a 
rather catty account of society in Soutli India. Ex 
Hindi gap, tattle. See YuU* Burnf‘11.-—2. From 
ea. 1920, however, tlu* sense of the term has, in 
England, been much influenced by gush und tosh, 
tush; and even by 1883 (O.E.D. Sup.) it repre- 
smited, also, silly talk. 

gup ! Go up f ; (to a hor.se) get up A C. 16-17 
coll, corruption of go up. G. Harvi'y. Followed by 
drab, quean, or whore, it is a c.p. form of address, 
gurge. A w’hirlpool : nautical coll. : C. 19-20. 
Bowen. Ex dial, gurgise, f S.F. gurges (direct ex 
L.), the same. 

gurk, v.i. To belch : coll, (— 1923). Manchon. 
Echoic ; or cx gurgle, itself echoic.—-2. Hence, occ. 
as n. 

gurrawaun. A coachman : Anglo - Indian 
(— 1864) ; ob. A native corruption of coachman. 

gurrell. A fob .- Westminster slurn.s (? c.) : ca. 
1850 80. H., 1860. 

gush. A smell, a wdiiff (e.g. of to})aceo) : coll. : 
1838, Dickens : ob. (O.E.D.)—2. Talk too effusive 
and objectionably sentimental : coll. : from ca. 
18G5. The Church Times, Scjit. IT, 1886, ‘Not 
mere gu.sh or oratorical flip-fiap ’.—^3. (’a. 1870-80, 
‘ the newspaper work noeessary for a contimianee of 
the “ largest circulation ” ’ : the C. 20 has other 
names for this ‘ slush ’.—4. Hence, in late C. 19-20, 
a newspaper article designed to this end. Manchon. 

gush, V. To talk (gen. v.i.) too effusively and 
sentimentally ; often, also insincerely : coll. : from 
early ISGO’s ; Webster records it in 1864. Miss 
Broughton, Miss Braddon, Ex the burbUng spring 
and the garrulous brook. 

gusher. An over-effusive and (gen. insincerely) 
sentimental talker : coll. : 1864, Edmund Yates in 
lirolcpn to Harness. 

gushing, adj. (The n., also coll., is rare.) Exces¬ 
sively sentimental and effusive, either inanely or 
insincerely : coll. : 1864, Fraser's Magazine, p, 627, 
‘ What, in the slang of translated Cockneys, is called 
the Gushing School ’.—2. Coll. adv. in -ly : 1865. 
(O.E.D.) 

gUShy. (Adj.) The same as preceding adj. : 
coll. (— 1889). O.E.D. 

gusset. The female sex : coll. : late C. 17-19. 
Cf. placket. 

gusset, brother or knight or squire of the. A 

pimp: low coll. : resp. lateC. 17-19, C. 19-20, C. 19. 

gusset of the arse. The inner side of the buttocks; 
late C. 18-19 low ooU. Burns. 
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gUSSeteer. A wonduir: C. 19 coll., somewhat 
derisory. Ex gusset, q.v. Cf. : 

gusseting. Wenching : C. 19 coll., low or 
jocular. Funning S.E. sense. 

gUSSie. An affectod and/or effeminate man: 
Australian : from ca. 1905. Ex Gus, the Cliristian 
name. Cf. Nancy, which, however, connotes sex¬ 
ual [Kirversion. 

gust. A guest : jocular : from ca. 1906; ob. 
(See Slang, p. 17.) Cf. finance, q.v. 

gut. The belly : low coll, and dial, in C. 19-20 ; 
until ca. 1800, S.E.— 2 . Gluttony : low coll, in 
C. 19-20 : ob. 

gut. V.i.. to cram the guts : low coll. : 1616 
(O.E.D.). This accounts for F. & H.’s ‘ to eat hard, 
fast, and badly ’ (schools’), now ob.—2. As to re- 
rnov'e or destroy the content.s or inside of (v.t.), it is, 
de.s[)ite F. & H., good Eng., but gut a house, to rob 
it. is C. 17-19 c.,— gut an oyster, to eat it, low s. of 
laU' C. 17-20 (ob.),—<;u/ a quart pot, empty it, is 
(’. 18 20 low ti.,—gut a job (Moore in Tom Crib's 
Mfoiional), to n*nder it value.les.s, is C. 19 low s. 

gut-entrance. The female pudend : low : from 
ca. 1840. ('i. front-gut. 

gut-foundered. Extremely hungry : coll. : mid- 
C. 17-raid-19. In dial, it — ‘diseased from the 
effects of luing('r ’ (E.D.D.). 
gut-!**ker, -monger, -sticker. A sodomite: 

low : C. 19 -20 ; ob. 

gut-head. A j)erson stupid from over-eating ; 
coll. : C. 17. (O.E.D.) 

gut-pudding. A sausage : late C. 17-18 : ? coll, 
or y.E. 

gut-puller. A poulterer : low: from ca. 1850. 
Ob. 

gut-scraper. A fiddler : jocular coll. : C. 18-20. 
D'Urfey. Also catgut-scraper. A C. 17 variant is 
gut-vexer. 

gut-stick. The male member : low : C. 19-20 ; 
ob. Cf. cream-stick. Hence haue a hit, or a taste, 
of the g.-s., (of women) to coit. 

gut-sticker. See gut-f*’^ker.—gut-vexer. See 

gut-scraper. 

guts. The stomach and intestines : mid-C. 10- 
20 Until ca. 1830, S.E. ; then coll. ; then, in 
C. 20, low coll.—2. A (very) fat person ; rarely of a 
woman : low coll, from ca. 1660 (earher, S.E.); ob., 
unless preceded by an adj. ; extant in dial. Cf. 
Shakespeare's ‘ Peace, ye fat-guts.’—3. Abbr. 
grecdy-gnts ; low : late C. 19-20.—4. Spirit, real 
quality, energy : artists’ s. and gen. coll. ; from ca. 
1890.—5. Whence, courage: coll. : from ca. 1892. 
F. & 11. Cf. the exactly similar ascent of pluck, 
q.v.—6. The essentials, the important part, the 
inner and real meaning : coll. : from ca. 1908. 
‘ l/et’s get at the guts of it ’ or ‘ of the matter ’ : a 
very gen. locution. Ex the S.E. (1663) sense, ‘the 
inside, contents of anything ’, S.O.D. Cf. have guts 
in one's brain. 

guts, fret one^S. To worry oneself greatly ; low 
(? 8 . or coll.) : from ca. 1840. 

guts, ward-room officers have stomachs, and flag- 
officers palates, — midshipmen have. A naval c.p. .- 
mid-0. 19-20 ; ob. Bowen. (Uf. horses sweat, men 
perspire, and women feel the heat.) 

guts, with or without, adj. Strong or weak, gen. 
of things, esp. books, pictures, etc. Low coll. > 
coll, (ob.): from ca. 1890. 

gu^and garbage. A (very) fat man : mid-C. IS- 
mid-19 : low. Grose, 1 st ed. 
guts are ready to eat my little ones, my great; my 


guts begin to think my throat's cut; my guts curse 
my teeth; my guts chime twelve. I’m very hungry : 
coll, (the first, low): resp. late G. 18-mid-19 ; late 
C. 18-20 ; late C. 18-19 ; mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. The 
first three are (? first) recorded by Grose, 1785, 1785, 
1788, resp., the fourth by F. & H. Not ‘ cast-iron ’, 
but adaptable to other than the first person 
singular. 

guts but no bowels, have plenty of. To be unfeel¬ 
ing ; even hard, merciless ; coll. : late C. 18-20; 
ob. Grose, 3rd ed. Cf. dial, have neither gut nor 
gall in one, to be heartless and lazy. 

•guts, come one's. To confess ; to ‘ peach ’ : 
0 . : from ca. 1930. James Curtis, The Gilt Kid, 
1936. 

guts for garters ; gen. I'll have your, though other 
persons and tenses occur. A race-course (and other 
low) c.p. : from before 1932. Slang, p. 242.—2. It 
also means, to defeat utterly, to damage severely. 

gut's bom, the. A dinner bugle-call: military' : 
C. 20 ; ob. F. & Gibbons. 

guts in one, have (no). To be spirited, energetic, 
a ‘ good fellow ’—or the opposite, which is much tht* 
more gen. : coll. : from ca. 1890. Cf. guts, 4. 

guts in one's brain( 8 ), have. To have a solid 
understanding ; bo genuinely intelligent : coll. : 
ca. 1660-1890. Butler, 1663; Swift, ‘ The fellow’s 
well enough if he had any guts in his brain.’ 
(Apperson.) Cf. more guts than brains, below. 

guts into it, put one's. Ho your best, esp 
physically ; perhaps orig. aquatic, Row the best you 
can. Coll. : from ca. 1880. 

guts than brains, more. Adj., silly ; brainless : 
lat(» C. 18-20. Grose, 1st ed. Also have more . . . 
Cf. the G.W. soldiers’ more ball{ock)s than brains. 
more brawny than brainy. Cf. guts in one's 
brain(s), above. 

guts to a bear, not fit to carry. Wc^rthless ; verv' 
uncouth : coll. : ca. 1650-1880. Howell, Wolcot, 
Scott. See Apperson. 

gutser ; occ. gutzer. A heavy fall ; from ca. 
1905. Fig. from ca. 1914. Both low'. In G.W. 
applied esp. to a fall from an aeroplane and to a 
sharp rebuff or disappointment. Construction 
come a gutser. F. & Gibbons. 

gutsiness. Energy ; spirit : from ca. 1899 
Courage : C. 20, Both, a. > coll, but also ob 
Ex: 

gutsy. Energetic ; spirited : coll. : from ca 
1890.—2. In C. 20 , occ. — courage. 

gutted. Fennil(‘ 8 s ; temporarily without cash : 
low : ca. 1820-1910. 

gutter. The female pudend : low : C. 19-29 
(ob.). Cf. Sanskrit cushi. — 2 . Esp. in the gutter, (of 
an advertisement) occupying an inside position, 
next to the fold {gutter) in the paper : copy-writers' 
coll. : from ca, 1920. ’I’he term gutter is common 
among printers and publishers. 

gutter, V. To fall stomach-flat in the water : Win¬ 
chester College : from ca. 1860. Cf. Fr. piquer un 
plat-ventre. 

gutter, lap the. To be extremely drunk : low : 
from ca. 1850. Perhaps suggested by gutter, q.v. : 
but cf. gutter-alley. 

gutter-alley, -lane. The throat: C. 17-19 the 
latter, C. 19 the former. Jocular coll, (See also at 
gutter-lane. )“2. A urinal : from ca. 1850 ; ob, by 
1900. t by 1915. 

gutter-blood. A ragged rascal: Scottish coll. 
(— 1818); ob. Scott, Midlothian. —2. A vulgarian, 
nparvenu : mainly Scots coll.: from ca. 1855 ; ob. 
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grutter-chaunter. A street singer : low, mainly 
Cofkney : ca. 1840-1900. 

gutter-crawling. Route marching through 
streets : military: C. 20. F. & Gibbons. Cf. 
gutter-merchant. 

gutter-hotel. The open air : tramps’ c. : from 
ca. 1870 ; ob. Cf. hedge-square and daisyviUe, qq.v. 

gutter-kid. A street arab ; Cockney coll. 
(— 1887). Baumann. 

gutter-lane. See gutter-alley. ‘ Throat ’ syno¬ 
nyms are : beer street, Holloway, gin- and red lane, 
peck alley. Ex L. guttur, the throat, fig. gluttony : 
indeed Bailey, 1721, spells it Guttur Lane. (Cf. 
next entry.) 

gutter lane (or ‘ capitallcd ’), all goeth (C. 17)—or 
goes (C. 18-20)—down. He sjiends all his money on 
his stomach. A proverbial coll.: C. 17-20; ob. 
Prob. suggested by Gutter Lane, London, with pun 
on L. guttur. Cf. preceding entry. 

[gutter-literature, hke g.-journalism and g.-press, 
is S.E.: but see awful, blood and Sunder, 
shocker.] 

[gutter-master, a C. 17 term of reproach, is on the 
verge of eligibility.] 

gutter-merchant. An itinerant vendor: coll. 
(— 1923). Alanchon. He walks in, or almost in, 
the gutter. 

*gutter-prowler. A street thief: c.: ca. 1840- 
1910. 

gutter-slush, -snipe. A street arab ; resp. s., ca. 
1885-1910, and coll., from ca. 1880 (in C. 20, S.E.). 
With the latter, which follows from the S.E. sense, 
a gatherer of refuse from the gutter, cf. Fr. saute- 
ruisseau, an errand-boy (W,). 

guttie, -y. A glutton : coll. : C. 19.—2. A very 
fat person : low coll. : C. 19-20 ; ob. Ex the Scot¬ 
tish adj.—3. A gutta-percha ball; golfers' s. ; 1890 
(O.E.D.). 

[guttle, to cat (or drink) greedily ; guttler, a 
gormandiser ; guttling, given to coarse eating and/or 
over-drinking,—all, despite F. & H., are .S.E.] 
guttle-shop. A tuck-sho]) : Rugby School : from 
ca. 1860. 

gutty. Sec guttie. -gutzer. S(^e gutzer. 
guv or gov. Abbr. governor, q.v. : low : from ca. 
1880. 

guvner, -or, — governor, q.v. Occ. gov nor. 
guy, an ill-dressed or ugly person, is gen. con¬ 
sidered S.E. : but was it not orig. (1823, Bee) coll. ? 
~2. A dark lantern : low, or c. ( — 1811) >, ca. 
1860, low: ob. by 1900, f by 1935. Lex. Bal. 
Esp. in stow the guy, conceal the lantern. Ex Guy 
Fawkes's plot.—3. A Christian as ojiposed to a 
Jeuish crimp: ca. 1830-80 : low or c.—4. A jaunt 
or expedition: Cockney (— 1889). The Sporting 
Times, Aug. 3, 1889, ‘ A cheerful guy to Waterloo 
was the game.’ Cf. do a guy. —5. Whence, a 
decamping (— 1898): low.—6. A man, fellow, 
chap ; orig. (— 1896), U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1910.— 
7. Whence, in AustraUa and, by 1920, in New Zea¬ 
land, ‘ a foolish fellow ’, C. J. Dennis : from ca. 
1910.—8. An American soldier ; military ; 1918. 
B. & P. Ex the frequency with which Americans 
use guy in sense 6.—9. The manager, the chief; 
circus 8. verging on coll. (— 1923). Manchon. 
Ex sense 6. 

guy, V. To hiss : theatrical : from ca. 1870 ; ob. 

‘ If orig. U.S., may be . . . from Dutch de gmg 
aansteken, to make fun ’, W.— 2 . Whence, to quiz, 
make an object of ridicule : coll. : from ca. 1880. 
Cf. U.S. sense (e.g, in Thornton). Also as v.i., to 


poke fun : Cockneys’ : C. 20. Edwin Pugh, Ths 
Cockney at Home, 1914.— 3. To run away ; escape : 
c. or low (— 1874). H., 6 th cd. CT. : 

*guy, do a. To give a false name : c. (— 1887) : 
t by 1910. Fun, March 23,1887.—2. To run away; 
escape: c. (— 1889, Clarkson & Richardson) 
ca. 1892, low. In C. 20, gen. s., often and wrongly 
(leemed U.S. Cf. guy, v., 3. Referable to Guy 
Fawkes. 

guy, great. A po.st-G.W. derivative of guy, n., 6 . 
For sense, see the quotation at sound egg. 

guy on, clap a. Put a stop to ; cease (v.t.) : 
nautical : 1814 : ob. by 1910, + by 1930. Ex guy- 
rope. O.E.D. 

8uy to, give the. To run away from ; give (some¬ 
one) the slip (— 1899). Ex guy, n., 4 , 5. 

guying, n. Hissing: th(*atrical (— 1885). 
Jerome K. Jerome.— 2 . Ridimle : coll. : from ca. 
1890. 

Guy’s. Guy’s Hospital: coll. (— 1887). Bau¬ 
mann. Cf. Bart's. 

guyver. See guiver. 

guyvo. A smart fellow ; a dandy : naval : C. 20 . 
F. & Gibbons. Ex guiver, adj., q.v. 

Guz. StHj Guzzle. 

[guzzle, n. and v.; guzzler ; guzzling, n. and v.: 
all are S.E. Prob the sound is responsible for 
the frequent imputation of coll., esp. for guzde, 
liquor.] 

Guzzle. Devonport : naval: late C. 19-20. 
Bowen. Ex guzzle, liquor. In C. 20. often abbr. to 
Guz : P'. & Gibbons. 

guzzle-guts. A glutton or a heavy drinker : low 
(— 1788); ob. Grose, 2nd ed. 

Guzzle-Pawnee. The inevitable military nick¬ 
name (— 1935), on Egyptian or Indian .service, of 
men surnamed Drinkwater. A pun on Hindustani 
pnivtiee, water. 

gwennie (-y), or G. A high-angle, anti-aircraft 
gun on board ship (cf. archnj : naval : (' 20 . 

F. k. Gibbons ; Bowen. Ex Gwendolen, an aristo¬ 
cratic name. 

g.y., all a. All on one side or a.'-kew ; crooked : 
North Country coll. (? and dial.). From ca. 1860. 
Cf. all (q.v.) of a hugh. 

*gybe. A written paper: c. of ca. 1560-1660. 
Harman.—2. A pass, esp. if counterfeit : ea. 1560- 
1830 : c. Awdelay, Dekker, B.E., Scott. (Often 
spelt/y 6 e.) Perhaps cx Ger. Schrahen, a writing. 

’‘‘gybe, V. To whip; castigate, e.sji. in ])ast 
ppl. passive: late C. 17-18 c. B.E. Ex the S.E. 
sense. 

gybing (i.e. gibing), occ. gybery or gibery, n. 
Mockery; jeering. In late C. 17-IS (witness B.E. 
and Grose) it seem.s to have been coll. 

gybs. Prayers : Charterhouse : late C. 19-20. 
Why ? 

*gyger. See jigger. 

Gyle, the. ‘ Shortened familiar, and secretive 
title for Argylo Rooms, Windmill Street ’ : London 
fast life : ca. 1850-78. Ware. 

Gyles. See hopping Giles. 

gym. Abbr. gymnasium : orig. and mainly 
schools’ (— 1887). Baumann. 
g 3 mimy. See -y, 2 . 

gymnasium. The female pudend : low jocular 
B. ; from ca, 1860. 

gyne(i)ocracy, gyn8e(or -o 0 -)ocracy. Catachrestio 
for gyneecocracy or gynocracy : C. 17-20. O.E.D. 

gynie. Gynajcology : medical students’ ( — 1938) 
Slang, p. 190. 
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gyp, A college servant : Cambridge University : 
from ea. ITbO. In C. ll)-20, also Ilurham Univer- 
Hity. Cf. the Oxford scout and the Dublin skip. 
Ktymologioe proposed : Gr. yu'i/i, a vulture (sym¬ 
bolic of rapacity), by Cantabs, popularly ; (lipsy 
JoCy by The Saturday Review ; gypsy, by the S.O.D. ; 
find, I think the most convincing, the C. 17 (pppo 
(kr. jiiprau), a garment, hence a var|etr—cf. the 
trnnsftTred sense of buttons —by W.— 2 . Abbr. 
gyp.sophila : coll. : C. 20. O.E.D. (Sup.). 

gyp. To cheat (v.t.), swindle: (Wiadian: 
C. 20 . FromU.S.; ex S.E. Gypsy. (John Beames.) 
gyp ! See gip. 

g 3 rp, give (a ])erson). See gip, give, 
gyp-room. ‘ A room where the gyp.s keep table 
furniture, etc.' : from ca. 1870 : Cambridge coll. 
by 1000 , S.E. (O.E.D.), 


gype, adj. Looking like a boxer or a boxer’s 
clothes, etc. ; tailors’; late C. 19-20. Origin ?. 
gypoo, Gyp(p) 0 . See Gipo. 
gypper. A Gypsy : late C. 19-20. 

Gyppy. ‘See Gippy. I^ut note that Gyppies (not 
Gi-) = Egyptian cigarettes : coll. : C. 20. E.g. in 
E. Brett Young, Jim Redlake, 19110. 

g 3 nfO. A gyroscope : coll. : from mid-1890’8.— 
2. A gyro-comj»a.ss : coll. : 1914 (G.E.D. Sup.). 

Gypsies of Science. The British Association: 
literary coll. : ca. 1845-1900. 

gyte. A child ; pejorati\ e low : from ca. 1820 : 
Scots. Ex goat. —2. A first-year pupil at the Edin¬ 
burgh High School: Scots: from ca. 1880. Ex 
Scobs gyte, a foolish fellow, 

g3rvei. The h'inalc piidend : Scots low colL : 
C. 18- 20 (ob.). Burns. 


H 


h’ is an unsatisfai tory variant (‘invented’ by 
''Wift, ca. 1708) of/m. q.v. (Slang, p. fib.) 

h-. ‘ As criterion of educated sf)c(‘ch from 19 

cent. only. “ The h and other jioints of etnpietti^ ’’ 
Thackeray. 1848) W. I'ho mtru.sive h-, however, 
has always been a sol. 

h.i.e. H<»le-in-cerner pajicr : Bootham School 
( 192.')). Anon., Diet, of Bootham Slang. 

h.O.p., on the. A jocular elaboration of on the hop, 
1 (s.v. hop), q.v. ; ob. s. 

h.S. ‘ Hot stuff cs]i. in the sexual sense ; from 
ea 19 , 90 . f onipton ^^lackt'iizjc, Water 07ith( Brain, 
19.99. ' She's h.s. all right.’ 

ha’ d, ha-d, ha-dee. A halfpenny; Gharter- 
lu.use : troin ea. 1870. Obviously ha' ~ half ; d is 
the sign for ])enc(-. Also, rarely, hadee. 

ha or ha’. Have : a worn-down form : in C. 19- 
20. low coll, when not dial. Occ. it '> 'a' or a. 

hab. A Xcgio (and dial.) pronunciation of have : 
(' 18 - 20 , 

hab or nab, hab-nab, habs-nabs ; hob-nob, adv. 

-\t random, by hook or by crook, hit or miss : coll. : 
fioni ca. 1540: the a forms ob. by 1700, t (excejit in 
dial.) by ISOO ; the o. oh. by 1840, f (except in <lial.) 
liy 180(1. ‘ Hob-nob is his word ; give'i or take’t.’ 

.■^]iake.sj)(*are. vherea.s Udall revealingly spells habbe 
or uhahbe. Gf. hah or nab {= ne habe), have or have 
noi. \'anant : at, or by, hah or nab. See also bob 
and, or or, nob. 

haberdasher. A publican : jocular coll.; C. 19. 
Monerieff, Because he sells tape, q.v, 
haberdasher of (nouns and) pronouns. A school¬ 
master: late C’. 17-19; now archaic. The longer 
and orig. form, not after (’. 18, B.E, 

habit-shirt. A profligates’ s. term ofca. 1820-50. 
V.« the exact meaning is obscure, Bee is quoted in 
f ull : ‘ A sham plea put in (on) to save appearances. 
Worn by the ladies ; but gentlemen should “ look 
well to't ”, as Hamlet says, or it will be all Dickey.' 
See dickey, n., and cf. belly-plea. 

habitual, n. A confirmed drunkard, criminal, 
drug-taker, etc. : coll. : 1884. (S.O.D.) Gontra.st 

chronic, q.v. 

baby. A 7/a5c rdashery dopart-ment (in a store) : 
trade: 0. 20. (E. R. I’uiishon, Information 

Received, 1939.) 

hack, for a sorry horse or a sorrier writer, is S.E., 
as also for a gash caused by a kick ; as a harlot or a 
bawd, however, it is s, : from ca. 1730; almost f* 


Ex hnekster or hackney (woman or wench or whore), 
which arc rather S.E. than coll.—2. See garrison 
hack.- —9. As used in Public Schools for a kick, 
blow, punch, it vi'igi's on s. : G. 20. E. ]’. Benson, 
David BUiize, 1910, has ‘ A juicv hack '. Also ns 
v.; G. 20 ; e.g. in A. Waugh. The Loom of Youth, 
1917. 

hack and manger, at. (Gen. with live.) In 
(lover: coll.: ca, 1000-1890. Ex hack, the rack 
that hohls fodd(‘r for cattle. (Extant in dial.) 

hack of a dress, make a. To wear it daily : coll. 
(— 1887): ob. Baumann. 

hackery. A hullock-carf : late C. 17-20 Anglo- 
Indian. (Before 1880, at lea.st) rart'ly used among 
natives : W., however, suggi'sts ex Hindi chhakra, a 
two-wlua'led cart. 

hackle. Pluck, spirit. Wlu'nci^ to show hackle, 
1 o he willing to light : coll. (— 1800). H., 2nd ed. 

Ex hackle, a long shining feather on a cock's neck, 
(T. hackUs vp. 

hackle as a variant of heckle in political sense is 
coll. (— 1929). Manchon. 

hackle, cock of a different. An opponent of a 
different. g(‘n. better, character: coll. (— 1805). 
S<‘e hackle and cf. : 

hackles. Whiskers : jocular coll. : from ca. 
1880 ; ob. Cf. : 

hackles up, with the. Very angry ; at fighting- 
}»oint : coll, when, from ca. 1880 , applied to men. 
Ex cock-lighting. 

hackslaver. To splutter, hc-'ltato in .speech, 
stammer: low coll. (— 1804); ob. If., 9 rd ed. 
Ex t ‘^•E. hack, same meaning. 

hackum, occ. -am or -em. A bravo, a blustering 
bully : coll. : fre^m ca. 1050 ; ob. by 1820, f (in 
England) by 1800. Variant : Captain Uackum, in 
B.E. and Grose, the former designating it—wrongly, 
I think—as c. Obviously a variation of S.E. hacki r 
ex hack, to gash. (But hackster, its variant, is S.E.) 

hacky. Of, or like, a hack (horse) : coll. : 1870. 
—2. (Of a cough) hacking ; coll. : from ca. 1899. 
O.E.D. 

had, deceived, tricked, ‘ done ’: see have. — 2 . 
had, wholly redundant in component tenses,—- 
where it is either past tense or past ppl. (gen. the 
latter),—is frequent in C. 15-16 and not rare since. 
Sol. Bishop Bekynton, 1442, ‘ Ho might never 
have had escaped ’ (O.E.D.), 

Had ’em, Haddums. Rare except in to have been 
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at Haddums, late C. 17-18 (B.E.), or in the mid- 
C. 18-early 19 c.p. (Grose, 1st ed.) to have been at 
Had'em ami come home by Clapham, punning 
Hadham and clap : properly, to have caught clap 
or gonorrhoea; loosely, syphilis. (These topo¬ 
graphical and coll, puns were much commoner 
before ca. 1830 than after.) 

had enough(, have). (To be) tipsy : coll. : 
C. 19-20. I.e. more than enough. 

had on ! ‘ Sucks ! ’, a term of triumph or 

defiance at certain schools : from the 1880’s. See 
oap. Ernest Raymond, Once in England, 1932, at 
p. 12 . 

had one and (or but) the wheel came ofI(, we). A 

lower-class and military c.p. directed at an unintel¬ 
ligible speaker or speech ; C. 20 . B. & P. 

had-up. An examination (of a person) by the 
police : ca. 1820-70. ‘ Jon Bee.’ Ex S.E. had up, 

brought before a magistrate.—2. A person ‘ had- 
up ’ : legal coll. : late C. 19-20. (R. llichens. The 

Paradirie Case, 1932.) 

haddick. A haddock : sol. (— 1887). Baumann, 
^haddock. A jmrse : (low or) c. : from ca. 1810 ; 
ob. Vaux ; Ainswortli.—2. Money : fishmongers’ 
(— 1874). H., 5th ed.—3. ‘Haddock is the 

English version of the Latin ad hoc. ((T. Rt. Hon. 
J. H. Thomas),’ editorial footnote to editorial 
entitled ‘ Haddock Intervention ’ in The Week-End 
Review, Oct. 7, 1933 : cultured s. ; late 1933-^. 

haddock to paddock, bring. To lose everything : 
C. 16 coll, and proverbial. 

haddocks. Great North of Scotland Railway 
ordinary stock : Stock Exchange : from ca. 1885. 
Haddums. See Had 'em. 
hadee. Seeha’d. (Rare.) 

Hades. Hell : orig. euphemi.stic S.E. ; in C. 20, 
esp. in go to Hades I, jocular coll.— 2 . See hell, as 
much . . . 

hadland. One who has lost the land he once 
owned : coll. : ca. 1590-1660. Cf. lackland. 

hsema-, hemastatic(s). Incorrect for hmmo- or 
hemostatic{s): mid-C. 19-20. O.E.T). 

hsematoid. A cultured euphemism for uncon¬ 
ventional : ca. 1920-6. Manchon. 

haeremai ! ; oec. horomai ! (t by 1898). A 
‘ Maori term of welcome, lit. come hither ... It 
has been ’—from ca. 1880—‘ colloquially adopted ’ : 
New Zealand. Morri.s. 

hag, an old or ugly woman, is S.E., as is the 
t hagged, haggard.--2. At Charterhou.se (school), 
any female ; at Winchester College, a matron, 
as also at Cliarterhouse : both ca. 1850. 

’''haggard. A proposed dupe that keeps aloof : c. 
of ca. 1592. Greene. Ex the S.E. sense : a wild, 
unreclaimed bird that does not return to the wrist. 

haggis debate. A debate referring to Scotland ; 
Parliamentary (— 1909). Ware. Cf. : 

Haggisland. Scotland : jocular coll. : C. 19-20 ; 
ob. (Until C. 18, haggis—as is very little known— 
was a popular English dish.) 

haggle, despite F. & H., is S.E., as is haggler, 
except as, in London vegetable-markets, a middle¬ 
man (ca. 1840-1900 ; Mayhew). 

hagrerwa(i)ters is a variant of aggerawater, q.v. 
(Ware.) 

hagship, your. A contemptuous term of address, 
occ. of reference, applied only to women : C. 19-20 
lob.) low coll. Ex S.E. sense, personality of a hag. 

bail and rain. A train : rhyming s. (—- 1923). 
Manchon. 

[hail fellow well met, be, to be on very easy or 


{ (6 

over-famihar terms, is prob. to bo considered S.E. 
(From ca. 1680. Occ. hail-fellow.)] 

hail up. To ‘ put up. as at an inn ’ : Australian 
coll. : ca. 1880-1910. Ware. Does tliis represent 
a perversion of hale oneself up ^ 
haded for the last time, be. To die : nautical, 
coll, rather than s. (— 1891) ; ob. Clark Russell in 
An Ocean Tragedy. 

Haines ! ‘ Intimation of sudden retreat. Heard 

in Liverpool, whence it arrived from New York 
says Ware in 1909. But it did not spread to the 
rest of England, and even in Liverpool it has long 
been t. 

hain't, haint. Have not; am not ; a sol. con¬ 
traction (— 1887). Baumann. See also ain't. 

hair. The female sex ; women viewed s(‘\ually ; 
low : ex hair, the female pubic hair. This, like tlm 
following, is C. 19-20 : after hair, looking for a 
woman, ob. ; bit of hair, the sexual favour ; plenty 
of hair, an abuiidaiUH' of girls ; hair-rnonger, a 
womaniser: hair to sell, a woman prejiared—at a 
price—to grant the favour, 

hair phrases. The following, despite F. & H., are* 
S.E., though it is arguable that the third and fourth 
have at first been coll, : against the hair, of a (or 
t one) hair, to a hair; split hairs (earluT cut the 
hair). 8 .E. also are put up one’s hair, (of women) 
to become grown-up, and not to tum a hair, orig. of 
horses. 

hair, comb one’s. See comb, 
hair, lose one’s. To lose one's temper : s 
(— 1931) verging on coll. Lyell, 0 ])p. hair on, 
keep one's. 

hair, not worth a. Worthless : coll. : C. 19 -20 
(ob.). 

hair about the heels. Underbred : coll, when, 
from ca. 1880, applied to pt^rsons. Orig. ol horses, 
t’f. luiiry about the fetlocks. 

hair-brush (grenade). A handk'd gnui-ade used m 
1914—15 ; military coll. F. k. Gibhons. Ex its 
shape. 

Hair Court. Sexual eonn^wion, esp m take a turn 
in Hair Court, oec. amplified take . . . Court, Cirl 
Street : C. 19-20 (oh.) low. 

hair curl, make one’s. S(^e curl, make one’s hair, 
haircut, get one’s. To visit a woman : low : late 
C. 19-20. Cf. see a man about a dog, s v. dog .—2. 
For hair cut!, get your, see get . . . 

hair-divider or -splitter. The mak* member : low 
coll. : from ea. 1850, 1810 {Lex. Hal.) resp. ; ob 
Of. beard-splitter. 

hair grows through his hood, his. ‘ He is on the 

road to rum ’ ; coil.; mid-C. 15—early 18. Skelton. 
Doloney, Motteux. Apperson. 

hair-hp. Incorrect for hare-lip : C. 18. O.E.D. 
hair of, within a. Almost: coll. (— 1933). 
Lyell, ‘ He was within a hair of being fiismissed.’ 
hair of the dog that bit you. a. St e at dog. 
hair on, hold or, more gen., keep one’s, d'o keep 
one's temper: from late JSfiO’s (‘Quotations’ 
Benham). Gen. in imperative. Variant, wool. 

‘ Af)p. jilayful advice not to tear one's hair ’, W. 

hair-raiser. An exciting adventure-story : coll. ; 
from ca. 1910. 

hair-restorer. A made-up story; humbug : 
mostly lower classes’ ; 1914, A. Neil Lyons in 
Arthur s, cited by Manchon : slightly ob. Ex the 
(mainly reputed) virtiuis of hair-rest-orors. 

hair-splitter. See hair-divider, 
hair stand on end, make one’s. To astound 
frighten : orig. (C. 17) coll., soon S.E. 
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hair than wit, having more. Often preceded bv 
hvsh mdural. (Rather) stupid, silly : C. 16-19 coll. 
> proverbial. Apperson. 

hairs, get or have by the short. So to hold (lit. 
and lig.) that escape is painful or diflicult: (low) 
coll., esp. among soldiers: from mid-1890’s. 
Ex the hair on one's nape or that around the 
genitals. P. G. Wodehouse, The Head of Kay's, 
190r), ‘ We have got them where the hair's short. 
'S'ea. ]*]ven on toast ’ ; Galsworthy, The Silver 
Spoon, 1920, ‘ If [she] is not taken by the short 
hairs, she’ll put it across everybody.’ 

hairy. A draiiglit-lior.se ; any rough-coated 
hors(! : military : 1899, (bnan Doyle (O.E.I). 

Sujk). Hence, ('/..S’, hairy, a Government horse : 
niilitary : 1915 (see H. & P.). —2. A slum girl : low 
tJIasgow: (’. 29. MacArthur «k Long, A'o Mean 
199,’). Ex hfury, the, q.v. in Add<‘rida. 
hairy, adj. Ditticult : Oxford University: oa. 
1850-1990. Clough.- -2. Splendid, famous: from 
^•a. 1899 ; ob. Kiyihng, ‘ T1 h‘ Widow of Winrlsor 
^\lth a hairy gold crown on her h(‘ad.’—9. (Of 
women only) desirable; low; from ea. I860.-—4. 
Ill-bred; bad-mann('red ; 1999 (O.K.D. Sup.). Ex 
hairy abont (or at) the f< (locks or hi 1 1, q.v.—5. Angry; 
vangry and) excited: Anglo-Iiish : 1914, James 

,I(ivcc (O.E.I). Sup.). Collirison {get hatry). 

hairy, feel. To feel amorous.- low.- from ca. 
.18(.9. Cf. hairy, 9. 

hairy about (or at or in) the fetlocks (or heeP. Sec 
hairy, adj., 4. Prom late l89(».''. EL\ the stables. 
O.E.I). (Sup.). 

hairy bit. An amorous and attractive wimeh ; 
low : from ca. 18(i9. 

hairy-heeled. Same as hairy, adj.. 4, and of same 
origin : 1999, A. E. W. Mason (O.E.I). Suj).). 
hairy Jock. See Jock, hairy, 
hairy oracle or ring, i'he female yuidend. 
Whence' u'ork the hairy oracle, to go w’cnching. 
Lf)\\ : from ca. 1879. 

Hairyfordshire. The female pudend : low : from 
ca. 1895. ^^’hence go to Hairy ordshire, to eoit. 
Obviously })unning Ih Jifordshire. 

hake’s teeth. ‘ A senes of deep soundings in the 
Bristol ('hannel ’ : nautical : late C. 19-29. 
BoU(*n. A hake s teeth being well-defined. 

hakim. ‘A medical man. — Aiiylo-Indian ', H., 
1894 : C. 17-29. - 2 . (Vuio Purnell) ‘the author¬ 
ity agovernor. Anglo-Indian coll. : late U. 17-29. 
Both ex Hindi ; the former ex hakim, wise, the 
latter ex hakirn, a master. 

halbert, ^^’hereas (jit the halbert, to be jiromoted 
sergeant, and be brought to the halberts, i.e. flogged, 
are I j. or S.E., carry the halbert in one's face, (of 
olheers) to show that one rose from the ranks, is 
C. 18 military s. coll. ; cf. the G.^V. temporary 
gentleman and the S.E. (J, 18 old halbert. 

half, wlu'ii used as elliptical n. with the orig. n. 
omitted, is gen. to be considered coll. : e.g. — a half- 
year at school, a half-back at football, a half-pint or 
gill of liquor. Rare before 1829 and not common 
before 1865.—2. Sec one, 6 .—9. Sec half seven, 
half, V. Go halves ; coll. : 1889 (O.E.D.). 
half !, not. See not half ! 

half a bar. Ten shillings : Cockneys’ : C. 20. 
(The Evening News, Jan. 29, 1996.) 

■^half a bean or couter. Half a guinea (Vaux) or 
sovereign: C. 10 e., C. 19 29 c. > low. See bean 
and couter ; cf. half a quid. 

half-a-brewer. Tipsy : low : mid-C. 19-20; ob. 
Ware. 


bftlf a bull or tusheroon. Half-a-crown : C. 19; 
C. 19-20 low. H., 1859. Sc^ bull and tusheroon. 

half a crack or jiffy or tick. ‘ Half a mo ’ : low 
coll., 8 ., low s., resp. ; C. 19, C. 10-29 (ob.), C. 19-29. 
—2. Half a crown : C. 20 . (R. Knox, The Body in 
the Silo, 1993.) Only half a crack. 

half a dollar. Half-a-crow n : from ca. 1900, due 
to U.S. influence.—2. A collar : rhyming s. : late 
C. 19 - 20 . B. & P. 

half a farthing I’d (do, have done it), for. It 
wouldn’t take (have taken) much to make me . . . : 
coll. (— 1887) ; ob. Baumann. 

half-a-foot o’ port. A glass of that wdne at 
Short's in the Strand : London : mid-C. 19-20. 
Ware. Because served in a long champagne-beaker. 

♦half a hog. Sixpence : late C. 17-19 : c. then 
low. B.E., Grose. (T. grunter and hog. 

half a mo. A cigarette ; Cockneys’ and soldiers’ ; 
from ea. 1919. P>. A P. 

half a one. £599 : Stock Exchange coll. 
(— 1895) >, by 1920, j. (A. J. Wilson.) See 
one, 6. 

"■half a Quid. Half-a-guinca (Vaux, 1812); by 
1899, half-a-.sovereign : c. >, by 1859, low. 

half a stretch. Six months in prison : c. (— 1850). 
H., l.sted. See stretch. 

half a ton of bones done up in horsehair. ‘ A th in 

ill-conditioned young horse’; sporting (— 1909); 
oh. Ware. 

half-a-yennork. Half-a-crown : low : from ca. 
18,55. Sec yennork. 

half an eye, see with. To he alert of mind ; often 
with the implication that the dediK'tion is easy to 
make. Coll. : from ca. 1530 : in C. 19-29, S.E. 
The nautical have half an eye, ex the same sen-se, is 
perhaps to be considered as eoll. 

half an ounce. Half a crown : C. 18-early 19. 
Silver, in C, 18, being asses.sed at five shillings an 
ounce. A New (ainting Diet.. 1725. 

half an Oxford. Half-a-crown : from ca. 1870. 
P. P., Rhyming Slang, 1932. On Oxford scholar = 
dollar. 

half and half, gen. hyphenated. A drink of ale 
and beer, or ale and porter, in equal quantities : 
from ea. 1710 (ob.) : s. >, ca. 1809, coll. ; in C. 20, 
S.E. Ned V’ard, A Vade Mecurn for Mnltivorms, 
1715; ‘Peter Corcoran’ Reynolds, ‘Over my 
gentle half-and-half'. 

half and half, adj. Half-drunk : from ca. 1715 
(slightly ob.) : m C. 18, s. ; in C. 19 coll. ; in C. 20, 
S.E. 

half-and-half coves, occ. boys, men, etc. Cheap 
would-be dandies : low': ca. 1820-9(*. Moncrieff. 

hall-and-balfer. A pcr.s()n, an object, that is 
neither the one thing nor the other : coll. : late 
C. 19-20. 

half-baked. Irresolute: ca. 1800-60: coll. 
Ex the C. 17 S.E. sense, not thorough-going.—-2. 
(? hence) half-witted ; silly : perhaps orig. (1842) 
U.S. and anglicised ca. 1860, though rt*corded in 
dial, in 1855; coll. H., 1800; Besant, 1886, 
‘ Not quite right in her head—half-baked, to use 
the popular and feeling expression * ; Notes and 
Queries, 1864, records the Cornish proverb, ‘ He is 
only half-baked ; put in with the bread and taken 
out with the cake.'?,’—so perhaps not American in 
origin. In C. 29, it implies lack of intelligence (but 
not downright silliness) plus a lack of culture. 

■^half board or boide. Sixpence; mid C. 17- 
early 19 c. Coles. See borde. 
half-bull white. See white, n. 
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half-cock, go off at. (Variant half-cached.) ‘ To 
ejaculate before completing erection F. & H.: 
low : from ea. ISoO. Ex a gun, 
half-cocked. Slightly intoxicated : Australian ; 
1888, Fergus Hume (O.E.D.); ob. Ex dial., 
where recorded over fifty j^ears earlier. 

half-cracked. Somewhat unintelligent or mad : 
low coll. (•— 1887). W. P. Frith, ‘ What is vulgarly 
called half-craeked ’, 1887. 

half-crown ball. Generic for : ‘ a respectable, 
commonplace hop ’ : middle-classes’ coll. ; ca. 
1880-1914. Ware. 

half-crown battalion. Any Second Sixth Bat¬ 
talion : military : JOlb. F. & Gibbons, ‘ From the 
notation [ 2 / 0 J entered in ollicial documents '. 

half-crown word. A rare or, esp. a diflicult word : 
low coll. : from ca. 1860 ; ob. Cf. jaw-hraher and 
sleeve-hoard, qq.v. 

half-crowner. A publication priced at 'Is. bd. : 
booksellers’ coll. : from ca. 1880 ; ob. Baumann. 

half-cut. Half-drunk : lower classes' : from ca. 
1860 : ob. See cut. 

*half flash and half polish. Having a smatt(‘nng 
of cant and an impertect knowledge of the vorld : 
c, of ca. 1810-50. Vaux ; Egan's Grose. Cf. 
foolish, q.v. 

♦half-fly flat. A cnimnal’s rough-worker : c. : 
from ca. 1830. 

half-go. ‘ Three p«?nny worth of spirits, for 
mi.xing with . , , water ’ ; public-houses' ; ca, 
1890-1914. Ware. 

half-gone. Half-drunk : coll. : late C. 19-20. 
F. & Gibboras. 

half-hour gentleman. A man wlio.se bnaalmg is 
superficial : society coll. : ca. 1870 1914. Ware. 
Cf. temporary gentleman, q.v. 

♦half-inch. To steal : c. and low s. {— 1914). 
Charles E. Ticach. Rhynurig s. on pinch. — '1. To 
draw' near to (an object) : >;cw Zcalainhu’s’ ; from 
not later than 1915. Perhaps vk inch by inch. 

♦half jack. Half a sovereign : or low : mid- 

C. 19-20 ; ob. 

half-joe. Eight dollars ; s<>e joe, 4. 
half-laugh and purser’s grin. A sneer or an un¬ 
pleasant innuendo ; nautical, csj). naval : ca. 1880- 
1915. C3ark Kinssell ; Bowen, 
half-man. A landsmau or a youth rated as an 
A.B., but not w'lth his pay ; nautical coll. : ca. 
1860-1910. Bowen. Cf.: 

half-marrow. An incompetent sailor ; a seaman 
that, having served his lime, is not yet rated as 
A.B. : (mainly ^Northern and Scots) nautical: ca. 
1850-1930. Cf. mining h.-m., a partner, 
half -moon. A w ig .- coll..- C. 18-19.—2. The 
fernali' jnah'rid : C. 17 low. 

half-mourning. A black eye : rather low 
(— 1864); ob. Cf. full mourning, two black 
eyc.s. 

half-nab or -nap. At a venture ; hit or miss • a 
C. 18-early 19 low corriqition or jicrversion of hab- 
nab, q.v. 

half-nelson. J\artly drunk : low (~ 1923). 
Manchon. Ex the wrestling-hold. 

half-nicker. Ten shillings ; a 10«. note, half a 
sovereign ; New Zealanders’ : C. 20. Ex dial, half- 
a-nicker (1895 : E.B.l).). 

half-off or -on. (Often without hyphens.) Half- 
drunk : low : from ca. 1870. See on. 

half-past kissing time and time to kiss again(, it’s). 
A low c.p. reply to a female asking a man the time ; 
mostly London: ca. 1870-1910. Ex a popular 


ballad. Cf. an hour past hanging time in Swift’s 
Polite Conversation and see also kissing-time. 

half-past nines. Wry large huninmo foot-wear : 
Cockneys' (•— 1909). Ware. Nines being a large 
size for w'omen, 

half-pie. Insinccni; little respected; (rather) 
contemptible : New Zealanders’ : C. 20. See pie. 

half-rats. Partially intoxicated : low ; 1897 ; 

ob. Ware, who notes the equally low variant, half 
up the pole, dating from a decade or so (‘arluT. 
half-rem. See ‘ Winchester (\)llege slang ', § 6. 
half-rinsed. Slightly drunk : New Z(‘alanders’ ; 
from ea. 1912. 

half-rocked. Half-witted; silly; dial. >, ca. 
1860, coll. Ex a West Country saying that fools 
have been cradle-rocked bottom upwards, A West 
Country synonym (wrongly, I think, included b\ 
F. k Tl.) is half-saved : see Mortimer Collins’s Fiances, 
ch. \lii, Cf. rocked in a stone kitchen. 

half round the bend. Not mad, but often dmng 
very silly things : naval ; late (I, 19-20. Bowen 
♦half-scrag. (Collective n.) Halt castes ; c. : 
from ca. 1860. Tlie rclcrenco in ‘ .Vo 7/7 ’ at p 16 
i.s to ca. 1865. 

half-screwed. Half-drunk : from ca. 1835 
Lever. ‘ He was, in Kilrush jibrase, half-scrrwed 
. . . morti than half tipsy.’ Si'c screwed. 

half sea. Mid-Channel: nautical coll. : from c a 
I860. Bowen. 

half-seas over. Half or almost drunk : late 
C. 17-20: nautical gen.; in (C 19-20. coll 
B.E., Smollett, Thackiifay. ihtlier half sea's over 
or a corruption, as Gifford maintained, of op-zee 
zoher, ‘ over-.sea beer ’, a luaidy drink imported from 
Holland ; but, m C. 16. tlu' })liras(> - lialtway 
across the sea, which rather rebuts Gilford. ('t tht» 
nautical sleiwd, sprung, three sheets m the V'ind, and 
water-logged. 

half seven (eight, nine, cc .). at. At 

seven (etc.) : military (other ranks’) ; from ca. 192o 
E.g. ‘ We move oT at half eight, sir.' 

half-slewed. Half-drunk: nautical gen. See 
slewed ; half-slewed may, liow'cvcr, have been 
jirompted by half-screwed, (j.\'. 

half-snags. Half-.shares : low coll.: C. 19 20 
(ob.). Ex half-snack(s). See esji. Waifotd's 
Antiquarian, 1887, p. 252. 

half-termer. A half-term holiday ; Public 
Schools’ : C. 20. 

half-timer. A scliolar wairking half the day and 
going to school the other half ; jinmary sc'hools' 
coll, (from 1870) .>, by 1900, S.E.—2. A kip])er : 
nautical ; C. 20. Bow en. Because so small on a 
di^h. 

♦half tusheroon. Half-a-crowm; c. (— 1857). 

* Ducange Anglieu.s.’ 

half-un. A half-gla.ss of spirits and water ; low 
coll. ; from ca. 1865 ; ob. 

half up the pole. See half-rats, 
halfpenny good silver, think one’s. To think ex¬ 
tremely well of one’s abilities : coll.: ca. 1570-1700. 
Gascoigne. 

halfpenny howling swell. A pretender to fashion ; 
ca. 1870-80. Ware. 

halfpennyworth of tar, lose the ship for a. To lose 

or spoil by foolish economy : a O’. 1 9-20 coll, perver¬ 
sion of C. 17-18 sheep, often—in dial.—pronounced 
ship. 

halfperth, halfporth, halfp’worth. See ha’p’orth. 
Halifax !, go to. Go to blazes ! : coll. ; 1669 
(O.E.D.); in C, 10-20, mostly U.S, and re-anglicised 
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oa. 1870, csp. in dial. (See Apporaon.) Euphomia- 
iiijiT heJl but ultiinatoly vx tho C. l()-20 Hell, Hull, 
and Halifax, (pv. Of. Hath, Jf>}-icho, Putney, qq.v. ; 
HCP also Hull. 

hall, ((ic'ij. pi.) A muaic-hall ; coll. (— 1887). 
Ibiumann. 

hall, V. Tbno in hall : Oxford University coll, 
rather than h. : from ea. 1860. Ex j. hall, dinner in 
hall (1800: S.O.l).). 

Hall, the. Leadenhall Market : fiahmongera’ s. 
'* coll.: inid-l'. 10-20. H., 3rd ed. ('f. (The) 

(iarden, the Lane. 

Hall by the Sea, the. 1 ’he Examination Hall of 
tho 1 loyal dolletros of PhyHiciariH and Surgeons: 
medical : ca. ISSO-iOlo. Situated on the London 
Embankment, i.e. ni'ar tho d’hames ! 

hall o! delight. A muaie-hall : Australian : ca. 
1SOO-101(>. Hume Nisbet. (1 myself <lid not h<“ttr 
it ; never, I beli(“ve, very gen.) 

hallabalOO. .Vn early form of hidtahahm. 
hallan(d)-, or hallen-, shaker. A vagabond ; esfe 
a sturdy Ix'ggar ; Seot.s coll.: C. lb-2(); ob. 
Ilallan, a ])artition wall in a cottage. 

halleluj^l galiDop. A hymn in a quick, lively 
measure. ‘ invented by ({emwal Booth to attract tie* 
multitude’: Salvationists’ ('oil. ; from the ISOO'.s. 
Ware. (T. : 

hallelujah hell-sniffle of a(n). A truly ‘ awful ' 
(something or other): (.'auadian (— 1032) .John 
Beames. 

hsdlelujah-lass. A b'rnale member—s‘sp, if young 
—of the Salvation Army : coll. : from ca. 1800. 

halllgator ,* properly alligator. A lu'rnng : eat¬ 
ing- and eolb'C-houses' : nud-C. 10-2(1. Wan*. 

hallion, hallyon ; hellion ; bullion. ‘ A rogue ; 
a clod ; a genth'inan's servant out of livery ; also 
a shn'W h', A' 11. ; Scots coll, and Northf'rn dial. : 
late (_'. 18-10. Scott, 1817, ‘This is a decentish 
halhon ’ ; Crockett, ISOo, ‘1 can manage the 
hiillioriH fine.’ ? ex f’r. hadlon, a rag, a tatter. 

hallo, baby I how’s nurse ? A military c.p. ad- 
dress(>d to a girl ]m''bing a * ])ram ’ : from ca. 1908. 
B X' !’. 

hal(l)mote, Uhen defim'd -.is. ca. 16.')<)-1800, it 
often is hy writers on Church (<‘.g. Fuller) and Law 
(e g. Blount and daeob)—‘ a holy or an (*eelesiastical 
court ’, is a deeided eataelircsH. (O.E.U.) 

♦halls. Se(' work the halls. 

halloo-baloo ; halloo-bo-loo ; hallybaloo. Early 

forms of huUabalao. (O.E.D.) 

halo racket, work the. d o grumble, be discon¬ 
tented : low; from ca. 1860. Ex the H<‘aven- 
pl.'K'od saint dissatisHed \\ ith his halo. St'e racket, 
halperthe, halp(w)orth(e). i'iarly forms of 

ha'p'orth, (j.v. 

halter-sack. A gallows-bird ; akso as a gen. 
jiejorativo : late C. l()-mid-17 : coll. Beaumont & 
l''h'tcher, in A King and No King, ‘ Away, you 
haltersack, you,’ 

halvers ! An exclamatory claim to sonu'tbing 
found : coll, and dial. (— 1810) : ob. except in dial. 
Scott. 

halves. Half-Wellington boots: Winchoster 

Colh'ge, ca. 1846-85. (Pron. haves.) 

halves, cry or go. To claim, or to take, a half 
share or chance : coll. : from ea. 1850. May hew, 

‘ He’ll then again ask if anybody will go him halves.’ 

ham and eggs. Logs : rhyming s, : from ca. 
1876. P. P., Khyming Slang, 1932. 

♦ham-cases, hams. Trousers : c, : ca. 1770-1860, 
oa. 1720-183(^ resp., though ham-cases may be the 


earlier : those things which encase tho hams. Cf. 
Romany hamyas, knee-breeches. 

ham diet, be for. To be ' crimed ’ : Scottish 
military : (LW. F. & Gibbon.s. 

ham-match. A stand-up lunch : low (— 1890); 
ob, : mostly London. 

ham pilot. A clum.sy pilot and /or one rough on 
his machine: Royal Air Force; 1932. From 

U.S.A. 

hamble. To hamstring : a C. 17-18 cultured .sol. 
(S.O.D.) Properly, to maim, mutilate. 

Hamburg. A ‘ bazaar ’, i.e. false, rumour : 
Anglo-Indian: late C. 19-20; very ob. Waie. 
Semantics : made in Germany. 

♦hamlet. A high, constable : c. r ca. 1696-]8:p) ; 
it survived in U.S. till ca. 1906. B.E. Cf. York¬ 
shire play Hamlet, or hamlet, with, to play the devil 
with, to s( 3 old.— 2 . (Hamlet.) An omelette : tbeat- 
rie.il : 1885. Ware, ‘Started on Ash Wednesdav 
[of that year] by the actors of the Princess's Tlu'atre. 
wiieri' Mr. Wilson iiarrett was then playing Hamlet. 
Tlu'se gay souls dined and supped at tlie Swiss 
Hot('l. Compton Strec't, and iK'cf'Ssarily therefore 
found theiii.selves before omelette.s.' 

hammer. A vigorous puncher, esp. with the 
stronger arm: pugilistic: from ea, 1836; ob. 
Also hammerer, as m Moore's Torn Crib, 1819, and 
hammerman, a.s in Bee’s Diet.—2. Hence, a boxer ; 
a .stalwart bodyguard : late (', 19-20. E.g., John G. 
Brandon, TK Big City, 1931.—3. An impudent lie ; 
from ea. 1846 ; ob. Cf. whopper. 

hammer, V. To jmnish ; beat : pugilistic s. 
(— 1887) and then gen. coll. Baumann.—- 2 . To 
declare (a member) a defaulter : Stock Exchange 
(— 1885). Ex the hammcr-ta])s preceding tiie 
head porter’s formal proclamation. I'^roqnently as 
a p)>l. adj., hammrrid : see €'<}>. A. J. W’llson, Slorb 
Exchange (Jlossary, 1895, for tiic procodun*. In the 
printing and allied trade.s a youth is .said to lie 
hammered out when ho com])let(*.'. his apfirenta :'-;hif> 
and loaves the shop, at which jiomt all those who are 
working in the shop seize a hammer and hang on a 
bench : this is a coll, verging on j., and belongs to 
late C. 19-26.—3. To d(*pre.ss (a market, htoeks, 
prK'Cs) : Stock Exchange : 1865 (S.(,).D.) \d)l.n., 

hamtnenng. 

hammer, at or under the. For sale : auctioneers' : 
from ea. 1855, hut adumbrated 146 years earlier; 
at being +. In C. 26, under the hammer lias > coll, 
and, before 1926, S.E. Cf. L. Ar/s/a. (W.) 

♦hammer, down as a. M’ide-aw ake, ‘ Hy ' : c. : 
ca. 1816 -1965. Vaux ; Moore. See also down as a 
hammer. — 2 . (Variant, down like a hammei) very 
prompt to act ; ])eremptory, merciless : coll. : 
from ca, 1866. Tho as a form is t- 

hammer, swing the. To malinger .- military ; 
C. 26. F. & Gibbons. Cf. swing the Pad. 

hammer, that’s the. That’s all right; that’.s 
exei'llent : (low ) coll. ; from ca. 1866; ob. Cl. : 

hammer, up to the. First-rate; excellent: from 
early 1886’s : s. >, ea. 1966, coll. ; ob. Lit., up to 
the standard. (O.E.I>.) 

hammer and tongs. Occ., as in Marryat’s 
Snarley-Yow, an expletive (f) ; gen. an adv. — vio¬ 
lently, and preceded hy at it, as in G. Parker’s ‘ His 
master and mi.stress were at it hammer and tongs.’ 
C(H1. : from ca. 1786 ; with h. and t., ca. 1768-86. 
Ex a vigorous smith’s blows on the iron taken with 
the tongs from the tire. 

hammer-headed. Stupid ; oafishcoll., perhaps: 
the O.E.l). considers it S.E, Mid-C. 16-20 ; ob. 
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Nashe. Ex the hardness of a lianmior.—2. Ham¬ 
mer-shaped : raid-C. 1()~20 ; S.E. till C. 19, then 
coll. Dickens. 

hanmier into. To succeed, finally, in teaching (a 
person something) or convincing (a person of some¬ 
thing) : eoll, : mid-C. 17-20 : S.E. uTitil ca. 18110, 
then coll.—2. To fight and defeat: coll. (— 1931). 
Lyell, ‘ One of the boys lost his temper and fairly^ 
hammered into him.’ (T. pitch into. 

hammer-man. Sec hammer, m. 1. 
hammer on, v.i. To reiterate again and again : 
coll. (— 1888) : oh. 

hammer out. To discuss (v.t.) until settled, gen. 
with eonnotation of dilliculty, occ. wjth that of 
obtuseness : late C. 10-2C) ; coll, till ca. 1720, then 
S.E. D’Urfey. 

hammered, ppl. adj. See hammer, v., 2.— 
hammered out. See hammer, v., 2. 
hammerer. See hammer, n , 1. 
hammering. Hea^^^ punishnu'nt ; a d( fi at : 
pugilistic s. > gen. coll. : from ea. 1830.—2. Over¬ 
charging for time-work, e.g. corrections (wIik h are, 
from author's and publisher’s stand-yioint, always 
over-charged): printers': from ca. I800; oh — 
3. Se*e hammer, v., 3.— i. The transmission ol wire¬ 
less messagi's : nautical: from ca. 1924. Jlowen. 

hammering-trade. Hoxing: boxers' (—1819); 
ob. by 1900, t l>y 1920. Moore, ‘The other . . . 
made, express, by Nature for the hainrnerinii trade.’ 

*hammerish. Same as, and ex, doivn as a fiuyn- 
mcr : ea, ISlO-fiO. ^’aux. 

Hammers. The \\’est limn ‘ soccer ’ team : 
sporting: C. 20. (The Sunday Riferec, Oct. 1.7, 
1933.) 

hammers to one, he. ‘ To know what one 
means F. &. H. ; (low) coll. : ca. 1S(>0-1910. 

Hammersmith, have been at or gone to. To be 
soundly drubbed : boxing coll. : from ca. 1820 ; 
ob, Egan's (Jrose. running the London suburb, 
jiart of which is ‘ tough ', and hanuncr. n.. 1. 

hammock, the moon’s stepping out of her. The 
moon IS ri.sing : nautical coll. (— 1887) ; ob. Bau¬ 
mann. 

hammock-man. A seaman attending to the mid¬ 
shipmen : naval : late C. 19. Bowen. Cf. rnid- 
shipmen's derd, q.v. 

hampered. Entangled : ca. 1630-90, S.E. : late 
C. 17-18 coll. ; then S.E. again. Ex hamper, a fetter, 
as in Browne's Britannia's Pastorals, ‘ Shackles, 
shacklockes, hampers, giv'es and chaines 
Hampshire hog. A native of Hamp.shin^ : 
C, 17-20 : coll. Drayton in Polyolbion. Ex the 
county’s famous breed of hogs, 

Hampstead donkey. A louse : low : ca. 1865- 
1900. 

Hampstead Heath. The teeth : rhyming s. : 
from ca. 1880. The Referee, Nov. 7, 1887. Cf. 
Hounslow Heath, q.v. It is, in C. 20, often abbr. 
to HampsUads : witness The Daily Express, Jan. 25, 
19.32. 

Hampstead Heath sailor. A landlubber: ca. 

1875-1905. (df. freshirater sailor. 

Hampsteads. Teeth: a late C. 19 20 abbr. of 
Hampstead Heath, q.v. (The Daily Express, 
Jan. 25, 1932.) 

Hampton "Wick, often abbr. to Hampton. 3'he 
penis : rhyming s. : late C. 19-20. B. & B. On 
prick. 

*hams. *Sec ham-cases. 

hanced. Tipsy : C. 17 coll. Taylor the Water 
Poet. Cf. elevated. 


hand. Orig. (C. 17), nautical for a sailor, a sense 
it has retained ; but as early as 1792 it had > gen. 
coll, for one skilful at anything ; in C. 20, it verges 
on S.E.—2. Of a person in rcfi'nuice to character 
(e.g. a loose hand): coll.: 1798; ob. 0.10.D.—3. 
A skilful touch with horses : coachmen's and sport¬ 
ing : from ca. 1855, j. > s, or coll. ; ob. Whytt*- 
Melvillo.-—1. S('e hands, all. 

hand !, bear a. Make haste ! : coll. : late 
C. 18-20; ob. Orose, 3rd ed. 

hand, bring down, oroff, by. To masturbate (v.t.): 
low coll. : troiu ca. 1800 ; doirn is f. (f)f men.) 

hand, bring up by. Manually to induce a pria¬ 
pism : low’: from ca. 1850. 

hand, cool or fine or good or neat or old or rare. 
An expert: coll.: resp. 1845,—1880,—1748.— 
18!‘2,—1861, (? —) 1797. In cool, and oi c. for the 
otlu'rs, th(5 stress is on character, not skill ; this 
gen. coll, tiuidcncy dates from ea. 1798 (S.O.D.).— 
2. See hand, old, below. 

hand, get or give a. To be ap])laudcd or to 
a}»})laud : theatrical: from ca. 187o. Ex tlic S.E. 
(jire oni 's hand, a.^ in Sbakcsjican'. 

hand, get or have the upper. T(» gam or liave 
an advantage (v.t. with of): coll. ( - 1886); in 
C. 20, S.E. : ? ahvny.s S.E. Stevenson, in Kid¬ 
napped. 

hand, green. An inexjierienced yiorson, esyi. 
workmen : D. ]S-2(> : orig. coll. ; but since ca. lS<i(>, 
S.E. S('(‘green, adj. 

hand, heavy on ; hot at hand. Hard to manag** ; 
coll. : ca. 18()0-1912. ('f. : 

hand, light in. Easy to manage : eoll. : ca. 
I<s<i0-J910. 

*hand, long. See long hand. 

*hand, old. An ex-convict : Australian : ea. 
lsr>()-1905. T. McCombua Austialmn Skrtchi'^, 
1861 ; 1865. J. O. Tuckiw, ‘ Ibd'orined cornicts, or, 
in th(‘ language of their jiroverbial cant, ‘‘old 
hands ”.' .Morns. 

hand, stand one''s. To yiay for a round of dnnks: 
Australian: < a. 1890-1915. Hurnc Nisbct in 'I'he 
Bushranger's Sireetheart. 1892. 

hand, such a thing fell into his. He has mipro\ cd 
another’s notion, invention, etc, : coll. : ca. ItiOO - 
1800. B.E. 

hand and pocket shop, tla* first tlin e words being 
ofUui hyjtla'tiatcd. An eating-house where cash is 
paid for what one orders; coll.: ca. 1785 1840. 
GroHf‘, 2nd ed. 

hand-cart cavalry. Stokes trench-mortar bri¬ 
gades; military: 1916-18. E, Gibbons. The 
mortar was transportesj in a hand-cai t. 

hand-grenade. An Army water-bottle ; mili- 
tarv : 1915. F. Gibbons. Ex its shape. 

h a n d in, get one’s, v.i. I’o firacust* so as to 
become proficient: coll.: from ca. 1875. Ex 
much earlier (aignatc S.E. phrases, 
hand in one’s checks or chips. See cash one's 
checks. Mostly U.S. 

hand is (or was) out, his or her. He is or was 

‘ ready to take all and eviTytbing at all times ’ : 
non-aristocratic c.p. (— 1909); ob. M'are. 

hand it to. To admit the superiority of: coll., 
ong. (— 1916) U.S., anglicised ca. 193(). (O.E.D. 

Sup.) 

hand-me-downs. Second-hand clothes : low coll 
(_ 1874). H., 5th ed.—-2, In C. 20, also -= ‘ ready¬ 

mades ’ : cf. reach-me-downs. A C. 19 variant, in 
the former souse, is hand-eni-dovms. —3. Whence 
hand-me-down shop, a shop where such clothes may 
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he bought ; also (— 1909), an illegal pawmbroker’s : 
low coll. Ware. 

*hand like a fist. A handful of trumps ; an un¬ 
beatable hand ; ganibhTs’ (at cards) ; from ca. 
1S7(). 

hand like a ioot. A large, rough hand ; vulgar, 

( lurnsy handwriting : coll. : from ca. 1705; ob. 
SwiTt. 

hand oi it, make a. To turn something to ac¬ 
count ; profit by it: coll.: C. 17-carly 19. Ex 
10 S.E. 7nakc a hand, v.i. 

hand on, get a. ^J'o suspect ; bo distrustful of: 
tailors’ : from ca. 1870 ; ob. 

hand (or heart) on, c.g. his halfpenny, have his. 

‘ 'J'o have an (\vo on the main chance, or on any 
j)articular object’, Apperson : C. 10-20: coll, till 
('. 19, then dial. 

hand on it, get one’s, f'o < areH.s a woman 
genitally : low coll. : from ca. 18.70. 

hand-out. A meal handiMl out to the indigent ; 
r.S., anglici.sed ca. 1920. (M. Harrison, Spring t/i 

Tartarus, lO.'lb.) 

hand over fist. Hand over hand ; very quickly : 

( oil. : from ca. 181S0. 

hand over head. Hurriedly ; without method or 
reason ; thougiitlessly : coll. : from ca, 1440 : ob. 
e\('ept in dinl, ijatimer. 

hand-running. Straight on ; in <lae succession : 
coll, when not, as gen., dial.; from ca. 1S25 ; 

1 evt'cpt in dial. (O E.D.) 

hand-saw. Same as r/nv{r)-ffnrer, q.v. : (’ock- 
ney (— IS.VJ). H., 1st ed. I’rob. the correct t<>rm 
(which IS ob.) should be /lund-sair: H. is here 
ambiguous 

hand to fist. Cheek by jowl . intimat«‘(ly) : 
mid-C. 17-19 coll. Gro.se. E\ tho • S.E. hand to 
ha nd. 

hand up. To bedray ; .sic-ak on : Winchester 
( ollcge : ca. 1S()0-191U. 

handbasket portion. .A wtmian whoso husband 
r*'ccMves numerous prestuits from her jiarents and/or 
rclativii.s : late C. IS mid-19 : coll, (iro.se. 2nd ed 
handbinders, manacles, may (see F. & H.) pos.sibly 
b< 17-early IS coll. 

handed, be. See * Westminster School slang 
hander. A second or assistant in a prize light : 
Hjioiting (— iSbO) ; t by 1921.—2, A <*ane-stroko 
on the hand; .schoolboy.s’ (— 1898); ob. J. 

< insmwood, ' A'ou’ve been playing the wag, and 
you'\<' got. to take your hander.'^.’ 

handfist, -ing. Incorrect for hnndfast, -mg : 

C. 18 2(». O.E.l). 

^handful, a. Five: racing c.: (’.20. Cf.fiirs{,a 
bunch of). Hence, udn with a couple of handfuls, by 
ten lengths, i.c. easily {Slang, p. 242). 

(handicap, n. and v., lias, whether lit. or lig., 
always, pate F. tV H., been S.E,] 
handie-dandie, handy-dandy. Sexual connexion; 
(mainly Scots) coll. : 10-18. Ex the child’s game. 

handies. ’ A fondling of hands between lovers ’, 

(J. -I. Dennis : Australian : C. 20. Esp. in play at 
handies, to fondle thus. 

handkercher, hankercher. Handkerchief: sol. 
and dial. : C. 19 20 . (O.E.D.) Cf. hankie. 

handky is a rare variant of hankie {-y), (|,v. 
handle. A nose ; low : ca. 1810-1920, but ob. by 
1900. Lex. Hal. Modern Society, Aug. 27. 1887, 
‘AlnJ . . . intriguing . . . old lady, with an im¬ 
mense handle to her face’. Ex tlie C. 18 jocular 
handle of the face, as in Mothmx.—2. A title : 
nearly alwa 3 \s in form handle to one's name : coll. : 


HANG 

18.Th Marryat; Thackeray, 1855. In C. 20, occ. 
loosely used to include Dr. and even Mr. 

handle, V. As - to use, e.g, handle one's fists, it 
i.s S.E., hut as ~ to palm (card.s) it is eardsharpers’ 
c. : from ca. 18()0. 

handle, fly off the. See fly off the handle, 
handle the ribbons. To drive a coach or a car¬ 
nage : coll. (— 1827): ob. Moncrii'll ; Milliken, 

‘ He ’andled the ribbings to rights,’ 1892 in hi.s lively 
'Arry Ballads. 

hildle to one’s name. See handle, n., 2. 
hands, all. ’ All the members ol a party, esp. 
when eolb'ctivelv' engaged in work O.E.D. : coll. : 
from ca. 1700. Earquhar, Dickens. Ex all hands, 
the complete (ship’s) crew. 

hands off ! Keep off or away ! Coll. : from ca, 
1500. 

hand’s turn. A stroke of work : coll. (— 1881) ex 
dud. (1828). O.E.D. 

hands up ! Oh, stop talking ' : (low) coll. 
(— 18.S8). Ex police command to surrender. 

handsaw. A stn*ct .seller of knives and razors ; 
low: ca. 182-5 1900. Ex the ht. S.E. sense. Cf, 
chire.fpneer, (j.v. 

(han(d)sel, n. and v., should not have 1 ^‘cn in¬ 
cluded l)v F. t'i: H.] 

handsome a.s an adj. IS, despite F. & H., ineligible. 
As an adv.. esp, in handsome is that handsome dof^ 
(* a proverli frequently eit»^‘(l by ugly women '. 
ixTixo). it was, in C. lo-iriid-lS, S.E. ; thou coll. ; 
then, after ca. 1850, low coll. ,\s n. : sec handsome 
thing. 

handsome-bodied in the face. Vgly : derisively 
coll. (— 1()78) : t bv 1893, ob. bv 1809. 

handsome reward, ea. 1785-i820. meant, as a 
jocular coll., a horse whipping, (irosc. 2 rd ed. Ex 
the ambiguous language of ‘ lost ’ advcrti.smncnts. 

handsome (thing), do the. To behave extremely 
well; c^p. to be very generous: coll. (— 1887). 
‘MariviHc Fcnri, in This Man's Wife. 

handsomely over the bricks ! Go cautiously ; 
Be careful : an ob. (— 1892), mainly nautical coll, 
elaboration of the nautical handsomely ’, carefulls' 
not BO fast ! F. & 11. ; Bowen. 

handspike hash. The enforcing of discipline : 
sailinir-sliips' : late C. 19-29. Bowen. Cf. bAay- 
mg-pin soup. 

handsprings, chuck. To turn somersaults ; low 
coll. : from ca. 1800. 

handstaff. The male member: from ca. 1850: 
coll, (mainh' rural). Ex the handling of a llail. 

handy, play at. An English form of play at 
handies {.see hfindies) : C. 20. IManchon. 

[handy blows. Fisticuffs; late C. ll> inid-19. 
The ().E.D. considers it S.E. ; E. eV H., coll., as do 

B. E. and the editor of A Xew (’anting Diet. Prob. 
coll. ca. Jt)()0-1740. —handy man, occ. handy-man, 
a man of all work, is certainly S.E., for handy, 
dextrous, like handy, convenient or near, is S.E. ; 
and handy yuan, a sailor—^dating from Kipling’s 
early work—is a special application thereof. But 
handy for, convonicntlv situated for, is coll.: late 

C. 19 20.J 

handy billy (or B.). ‘ A small tackle used for a 

varietx' of juirposes ’ : naval coll. ; late C. 19-20. 
F. Clihhons. 

handy-dandy. See handie-dandie. — handy for. 
See handy blows, at end. 

handy Jack. A lower classes’ coll, and pejorative 
form ot' Jack of all trades ; but C. 19-20. Ware, 
hang. The general drift or tendency, gen. in get 
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the hang of: coll, (~ 1847): perhaps ori". U.S., 
where recorded—see Thornton- -in 1845 as ncqtnre 
the hang of. Darley ; The Daily Chronicle. April 4, 
1800, ‘ He pets what Rome call the hang of tla^ 
})lace.’—2. (Always in a negative sentence.) A 
(little) bit: i)ejorative coll. (— 1801); ob. H. 
KmgsJey, ‘ Sh(^ can’t ride a hang.’ 

hang, V. In expletive locutions, as hang him > 
{and) be hanged I, {go and) hang your.^elf !y hang it 
and hang I, it indicates disgust, annoyance, or dis¬ 
appointment, and sometimes hang (il) / — damn 
(it) I (’oil. : late C. 10 20. though anticipated in 
(’. 14. as in Chaucer's ‘ Jelousie be hanged be [/>?/] a 
cabl<'! ’ (Shakespeare. ‘ He a good wit ? Hang him. 
baboon ! ’ ; Grant Allen, ‘ Hang it all . . 
common form of tlu* exclamation. Cf. the t pro¬ 
verbial hang yourself for a pastinie (— 1078). See 
esp. the O.E.i). 

hang aback. A coll, nautical variant of hang bad: 
(to show ri'liictance), in the spi'cific sense, to shirk 
duty : C. 1!) 20. llowen. 

hang about or around. To haunt, v.t., loaf, v.i. ; 
coll. : orig. C.S. ; anglicised ea. 1805. 

hang an arse. To liold (oneself) back ; hesitati' : 
late C. 10-20, ob. : S.E. in C. 17, then coll., then m 
C\ 10-20 low coll. Marston, Smollett. Tomlinson in 
his valuable iSlang Pastoral. C.’f. S.E. hajig a leg or 
f the groin. 

hang-bluff. Snuff: rhyming s. (— 1857); t- 
‘ Diicango Anglicus.’ Displaced, ca. 1870, by 
Barry BluJJ. 

hang-by. A hanger-on, a parasite : coll. : late 
C. 10-17 ; then dial, donson, 
hang-dog. A J)itiful rascal : C. 18 coll. Fiidd- 
irig. (The adj. is S.E., as, indeed, the (l.E.D. con- 
siders the n.) Lit., tit only to hang a dog. 

hang-gallows look. A villainous appearanci' : 
coll, on verge of S.E. : late C\ 18-10. Gro.sc. 1st ed. 
(The n. hang-gallows, a gallows-bird, is a\ holly S L.) 

hang in. To set to work; do one's b(‘st: low 
coll. : C. 10 20, ob. 

hang-in-chains. * A vile d(>s|)(Tate hdkov 
Gro.-c, Dt ed. : coll. : ca. 1780--18;{0. 

hang in the bellropes. To postpone marriage 
after being ‘ banned ’ in churcli : coll. : from (‘a. 
1750; ob. by 1000, t by 1050, except in dial. 
A ]»]Ki son. 

hang it ! See hang. v. 

hang it on. See liang on, eligible sense, and cf. : 
hang it on with (a woman). 'Fo make her one's 
nii>tn'ss ; low(-- 1812); f by 1000. Vau.\. 

hang it out. To delay a matter : (? low) coll. : 
Australian (— 1800); slightly ob. ‘ Rolf lioldre- 
avoimI.’ Ex hang about, q.v. Cf. hang on and hang 
out. V.. 2. 

liang it up. See hang up, v. -hang of, get the. 
Sec hang, n., 1. 

hang off, v.t. To light shy of: printers' : from 
ca. 1800. A slight deviation from C. 17-20 S.E. 
Beiihcs, to hesitate, hang back, raise objections. 

hang-on. ‘ A hanger-on, a mean dependant ’ 
(O.E.i) ): coll., I think, though given as S.E. by the 
(O.E.i). : late C. 16-early 17. 

hang on, v. 'IVj sponge on ; pursue a person or a 
design, is, despite E. & H., ineligible. But (gen. as 
hang it on) in sense, to delay a matter, it is low : 
from ca. 1810. Vaux. Cf. hang it out, q.v. 
hang on by one’s eyelashes (in C. 20 eyebrows). 

To jiersist obstinately or moat courageously : from 
ca. 1800 : coll.—2. Also, in C. 20, to be near to 
rmn, death, or defeat, eyebrows being much pre¬ 


ferred in this sense. A variant of both senses is 
hang on by the ,sl:in of one's teidh, likewise coll. 

hang on by the splashboard. To catch a ’b\is, 
tram, etc., as it moves ; hence, barely to succeed : 
from ca. 1880 : coll. 

hang one's bat out to dry. To place one’s bat in 
an impotent jxisition : cricketers': 1805. C. B. i>y. 
(Lewi.s.) 

hang one’s hat up. To become engaged to a girl ; 
handling one’s hat up, thus (uigagcd : non-aristo- 
cratic : late C. 10-20. 

hang one’s latchpan. To look and/or be de¬ 
jected ; to pout : li)W coll, when ned dial. : C, 10- 
20, ob. Ex latchpan, a ])an to catch the drippings 
from a roast. 

hang-out. A residtuici* or lodging : low s. ' * 
coll. : from ca. 1820 ; ob. by 1010, virtually + by 
1054. ' Ducange Angheus ’ has hangs-out. Ex : 

hang-out, v. To reside, live, lodge ; bo tem¬ 
porarily at (e.g. a dug-out iii the trenches) : orig. 
low or jirob. c. (— 1811); by 1855 gen. s. ; in C, 20. 
eoll. Lex. Hal., ‘ The trajis [police] scavey wlicrc 
we hang tmt ’ ; Dickens, JOx the ancient custom tif 
hanging out signs, (’f. (— 1871) U.S. hang out a 
shingle, to carry on a business.—2. Henci* (of 
inanimaU's), to Ik'. to exist, be located : coll : 
from ca. 1010. Lyi'll, ‘ 1 hear you've got a job in 
Eo.ster's factory. Where docs it actually bang out ?' 
—5. To last, to endure: Australian (— 1010). 
C. J. Dennis, ('f. (pi'rlmyis (>x) hang it out, q.v. 

hang out the flag of distress. S(‘e flag of distress. 
-—2. To live m fu!‘nislie<l lodgings : urban (-- B>25). 
Hanchoii. -5. 'Fo be an ordinarv street-harlot : low 
(- 1025). Il)id. 

hang out the washing. 'J’o sot sail : nautu al : 
mid-G. 10-20. Bow < 11 . 

hang-over. A ‘ morning alti'r the nicht belort* ’ 
feeling ; from ( a. lOlO. 

hang saving I ‘ Blow the exjien.se ! ’ ; eoll. e.j) : 
(’. 18. iSwitt, Polite Conversation, 11. Nowadays, 
hang the expense I: 10-20. 

hang-slang about, gen. v.i. To ‘ slang vitu¬ 
perate : low : ca. i8()0-1010. An elaboration of 
slang, v.—2. To ' Jiang about ’ with illicit intention ; 
c. orIow(— 1025). Manchon. 

hang-up. A gallows-bird : eoll. : ca. 15G0-ltU)O. 
{llang-rope and -string are S.E.) 

hangup, V. (Gen. us hang U up.) To give credit, 
lit. chalk it up : jirob. ong. (— 1725) c. ; by 1785, 
low ; ob. by 1800, t by 1021,—-2. V.t., to rob. with 
as.sault, on tin* street ; to garotte ; e. : ca. 1870- 
1015. (_'f. S.E. hold up. —5. V.t., to jiostpoiie, 

leav'e uiisottlod : coll. : G. Bose, 1805 (O.E.D., 
which considers the jihrase S.E,, as it certainly is in 
(’. 20). The Cornhill Magazine, June, 1887.-—4. 
V.i., to he m dire straits, jihysical or monetary ; 
e.g. a man hanging is one ‘ to wdiom any change 
must be for the better ’, F. & H. ; low coll. : ca. 
18G0-1910.— 5. V.t., to tie up a horse ; Australian 
(— 1800); coll. W. Kelly, Life in Victoria, 1800. 
Ex securing horses to posts. 

hang up one’s hat. To die.- (? low) s. > coll,: 
ca. 1850-1014.—2. To make oneself very much at 
home : coll. : from ca. 1855. (jcc. with animjilica- 
tion of ‘ honest ’ courting and often of a married 
man hving in the wife’s house, as in Trollope’s The 
Warden. 

hang up the hatchet. See bury the hatchet, 
hang up the ladle. To marry : society : mid- 
C. 18-early 10. Ware. 

hanged. Confounded, gen. as in ‘Oh that be 
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hanftod ! ' Coll, r from the middle ISSO's. 
(O.E.D.). Kx dial. Avh(*i(‘ recorded in 1864 : 
E.D.Il. Cf. hartff, v. (77/ be hanged if is familiar 
S.E.) 

[hanger-OD, considered by Grose as coll., is S.E.] 
hangers, ( doves : esp. gloves held in the hand : 
ca. 1875-191(1.—2. (Gen. in pot-hooka ami hangers 
and very rare in the singular.) Strokes with a 
<loul)le curve, as / : a nursery coll: from ca. 1705. 
Swift. 

hanging. Fit to be hanged : coll. : C. 10-20, oh. 
See hang up, V., 4. 

Hanging Committee. The Royal Academy com¬ 
mittee that chooses pictures : painters’ cfill. 
(— 1887). Haumann. A ])un. 

Hanging Jervis. John Jervis, Admiral Lord St. 
Vincent {temp. Nelson); naval. He was ungentle 
in his enforcement of discipliru'. (Rowen.) 

hanging Johnny. The male rmunber ; (‘.sp. if im- 
jjotcnt or diseased : low ; ('. 19 20 (? oh.). 

Hanging Judge, the. This nickname on the verge 
ol being mere sobriquet has been giviTi to various 
judges apt to give the capital sentence ; e.g. J'oler 
(early (’. 19), Hawkins (late C’. 19), Avorv (192(»\s 
and early JO’s). 

(hanging) on the barbed wire. A military e p. 
rejily to an iiujuiry as to a man's whereabouts : 
1916-18. F. & Gibbons; R. k 1*. Ex men left 
dead on the wire after an attack, (.'f. up in Anna s 

r00711. 

hangman. A pejorative term ; a jocular eruh ar- 
ment ; mid-C’. 16-2(1, but rare after KmO. Ry the 
O.Fkl). considered S.E. ; the latter u.sc is. I bch('\c, 
coll, 

hangman’s day. Monday (in IkS., hanging rE/y, 
Friday) : low coll. : ca. 1850-1906. 

hangman’s wages. d'hirU'en-pence-halfjKuiny: 
1678, Hutlcr : ob. by 1820, t by 1880; coll. 
Dekker, 1602, has ‘Why sliould I eat hempe- 
seed ut the hangman’s thirte<'n-pence-half-])(‘nny 
<»rdinary ? and thirteen-jn nee half-prnng iro'/fs 
occurs in 1059. The (\ 17 e\«-cution fee AAa.s a 
Scottish mark, fixed hy .lames 1 at 1517, 
hangs-out. See hang-out, n. 
hank. A sjudl of rest or coin)»arative (piiydcal) 
ease ; coll. ; from ca. 1810 ; oh. Vaux ; Egan's 
GroK<‘; Sporting Life, Dec, 7, 1888, concerning a 
boxing-match, ’ Tlie company . . . t ailed out. “ Xo 
hank ! ” ’ 

hank, v. Tt» tease, bait, worry ; persecute ; 
v'olk ; from ca. 1820 ; ob. 

hank, in (a). In trouble ; in difficulty : coll. ; 
G. 17-19. 

honk, Smithiield. An ox infuriated by ill-tn at- 
rnciit : ca. 1780-1850. Gro.se, l.sted. 

hank (up)on one, have a. To have a profitable, 
<yg. a blackmailing, hold on a person ; coll. : ca. 
i()(K)-1840 (extant in dial, and in U.S.). In Vaux it 
takt's the form, hai'e (a person) at a good hank. Kx 
hank, a coil of rojit'. 

hanker, V.i. To long. \.t. with after. From 
ca. 1640 ; it seems to have. ca. 1680-1825, been con- 
t>idered coll.,—witru'ss IkE., and Grose (edd. of 
1785-1825). The same applies to the vbl.n. 
hankering. 

hankercher; hank(e)ycher (Raumann). See 
handkercher. Cf.: 

hankie,hanky ; rarely handky. A handkerchief: 
nursery coll. : late C. 19-20. C. J. Dennis. 

hankin, n. Passing off bad work for good: 
commercial; from ca. 1870 ; ob. 


*hankin8. Breeches: c.: C. 18. knon., Street- 
Robberies Consider'd. 1728. 

hanktelo. ‘ A silly Fellow, a Cods-hcad 
R.E. : late C. 16-carly 19: coll, verging on S.E. 
In Nashe as hangtcloiv ; (drose, Ist od. 
hanky. See hankie. -2. Abbr. hanky-panky: 

1924, Gal.sworthy (O.E.D. Suy).). 
hanky-panky. Legerdemain ; hciie(‘, almo.st 

imm.. trickery, double or underhand work : 1841, 
Punch. Also adj,, as in hanky-panky bus'uK'ss. con¬ 
juring or ‘ diity W'orkand hanky-panky tucks 
or work, double-dtialing. An arbitrary word—-cf. 
hoky-poky —jicrhaps ex {hewe a) Juink {on one), cj.v. 
above; or jierhaps, as W. suggests, ex ‘ hokey- 
pokey by association with sleight of hand \ (jf. 
j Iggery-pokery, q.v. 

hanky-panky bloke. A conjuror: theatrical: 
ca. 1860-1920. Ex preceding. 

hanky-spanky. Dashing (of persons) ; es[)., well- 
cut, styli.sh (ol clothes) ; ? low : from ca. 1880 

JVoh. ex spanking, q.v., by hanky-panky, q.v. 

hanky worker. One whf) gets out of strait 
jackets: showmen’s (— 1954). P. Allmgham, The 
Evening News, July 9, 1951. Cf. hanky-panky 
bloke. 

Hannah, that’s the man as married (occ. that’s 
what’s the matter with the man . . .). Excellent : 
(1 o(k 1 for you ! Mo.st certainly ! Orig. to designate 
a good or happy beginning. A rather low c.])., 
nlo.^tly ShrojKshire, then London : ca. 1B6{>-I9(j5. 
II.. 1864. 

Hanover I, go to. Go to hell ; Jacobites’ : ca. 
1725-80. Ware. Cf. Halifax. Jericho. Bath, etc. 
E.D.D, notes also the dial, v'hat the Hanover ! and, 
ronecrning the Suffolk go to Hanover and hoe 
turnijis \ remarks : ‘ Said to date from the time of 
th<' [first two] Georges, who were very unpopular in 
the <‘a.st [of England].’ 

Hanover (or to Hoover) jack. An imitation 
sovereign: low (? orig. c.) ; ca. 1880-1914. Ware, 
who cites a police report of 1888, offi'rs an uncon¬ 
vincing den\ ation. 

Hans. A Dutchman ; a German (in C. 20, the 
only scn‘ic) : coll. : from ca. 1570. Ahhv. Johannes, 
J(tlin. (’f. Fritz, q.v, 

Hans Corvel’s ring. Idic female pudend : C. 18- 
19 low coll. Prior. Ex a tale by Poggio. 

Hans-en(or in)-Kelder. An unborn c'hild ; low : 
})crhaps orig. c. : often as a toast to the cxpi'ct^'d 
infant: ca. 1650 1850. Rronic, Drydcn, Grose. 
Ex Dutch, lit. Jack in (the) cellar. 

Hans the Grenadier. Sec Carl the care-taker. 
Cf. Hans ITans/, ‘ tlie popular (hTiiian nickname for 
a Gorman infantryman ’ (F. I't Gibbons). 

Hansard. The reports of Parliamentary pro¬ 
ceedings and speeches ; coll. : 1876, Leslie Stephen 
(O.E.L).). Published bv Mex^srs. Hansard since 
1774. 

hansel. See handsel. 

hanseller, han’-seller. A low coll, form of S.E. 
A«7a/-se//cr, a cheap jack : ca. 1850-1910. Hindli'v, 
in Adventures of a Cheap Jack. 

hansom. A chop : costermongers' : ca. 1870- 

1925. ? punning the notions ‘ goes quiekl}^ ’ and 
‘ good to look at or ex the normal shajics. 

ha’n’t, han’t. Have not : sol. : C. 18-20. Cf. 
aint and (for am not) aren't. 

Hants. Hampshire. Such abbrr., when written, 
arc S.E.; but if spoken as genuine equivalents of the 
original names they are coll. Tins notice is to 
serve as generic for all the British counties that are 
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Boabbr. in speocb: e.g. Bucks, Lnyus, Wilts, but 
not, e.g. Som. nor Cambs. Rare before ca. 1890. 

hkp-harlot. A rug, a coarso coverlet: coll. : ca. 
1650-1760, then dial, (in C. 20, t)- a cover- 

knave. Cf. urra'p-rascal, q.v. 
hap worth a cop(p)eras. See ha’porth o’ coppers, 
ha’penny. A coll, form (0. 16-20) of halfpenny. 
(O.E.D.) 

ha’penny harder, a. (Of the money-market) 
slightly better in tendency ; Stock Exchange coU. : 
C. 20. Ex the lit. sense as applied to a specific 
‘ security 

ha’p’orth. A coll, contraetion of haJfpennyivorth : 
1728, Swift (O.E.D.). Earlier contractions, also to 
be rated ns coll., are—see the O.E.D. at halfpniny- 
worth — hatpworlhe. ca. 1490,— halporthc, 1633, 
heUfperih, Um,—halfp'worth, 1719. Swift also has 
halfjwrth, but this is rare. A lat(‘ (? before 1873, 
Browning) contraction is ha'p'worth. 

ha’porth o’ coppers. Habeas corpus: legal : 
from ca. 1840; ob. Ex the C. 18 sol. pronuncia¬ 
tion hop worth a coperas quoted by Grose (3rd ed.). 

ha’porth of liveliness. Music ; costers' : from 
ca. 1845; ob. Mayhew.—2. A dawdler, a slow¬ 
coach : low (— 1893) ; ob. 

happen. Adv. (ong. a subjunctive : cf. mni/bc). 
perhaps, perchance; at first (— 1790) and still 
mainly Northern dial., but from ca. 1S45 it has been 
increasingly used as a coll., esp. in the non-com¬ 
mittal happen it does, happen it {he, etc.) ivill. 

happen in, v.i. To pay a casual visit ; coll. : 
ex U.S. (— 1855) ; anglicised ca. 1895. 

Happy. The inevitable nickname of anyone sur- 
named Day : late 0. 19 20 : mostly naval and 
military, Bowen. Ex 0, happy day ' 

happy, adj. Slightly (and, properly used, cheer¬ 
fully) drunk : coll. ; 1770 (D.E.D.). Marryat. 

^ppy and Chatty, the. H.M. Cruiser Im- 
mortalite: naval; when, in lSiE)-8, she was on 
the China Station under Sir Kduiird Chichester. 
BowTn. Partly rhyming, partly allusive to her 
condition. 

happy days. Strong ale and beer mixed ; public- 
houses’ (esp. at Clasgovs) ; from ca. 1920. 

[happy despatch, better dispatch, death, cifctl by 
F. & H., is rath(*r euphemistic than I'oll. An ex- 
tromclv ‘ approximate ’ rendering of the .Ja]>ane.se 
hara-kiri. See hari-kari, itself a solecism.] 
happy dosser. See dosser. 

happy Eliza. A femah; Salvationist : 18S7-ca. 
1910. Ex a In-oadside ballad tliat ])0!nts to ‘ Happy 
Eli/.a ’ and ‘ Converted Jane ’ as ‘ hot ’uns in our 
time 

happy family. A number of dillercnt animal.s 
living quietly in ono cage ; coll. : ca. 1850-1915. 
Mayliew. 

[happy-go-lucky, de.sjiite F. & H., is S.E. So, 
too, i.s happy land. Heaven.] 

happy hunting-ground. ‘ A favourable place for 
work or play E. & H. ; coll. (— 1892) >, ca. 1900, 
y.E.—2. The pudendum muliebre : low: from ca. 
1870. 

happy landings 1 (Esp. over a drink) good luck ! ; 
Air Eorco members’; 1915-18. {The Kreninq 
Ntavs, July 25, 1934.) It is extant among aircraft 
engineers : witness The Daily Herald, Aug. 1, 1930. 

happy returns. Vomiting Australia : low ; ca. 
1880-1930. 

Happy Valley. A Somme valley famous in the 
Battle of the Somme (July-Nov,, 1916) : ironic 
military nickname in late 19HD 18. B. & P. 


ha’p’worth. See ha’p’orth, 
haramzeda. A scoundrel; very gen. as term of 
abuse: Anglo-Indian (— 1864). Ex Arabo-Persiari 
for son of the unlawful. Yule & Burnell. 

harbegeon. A sol, spelling and proniiiieiation of 
habergeon-. C. 15-20. (Ev'eti the correct form, 
however, has been merely historical since C. 16.) 
O.E.D. 

[harbour (of hope), the female pudend, is salaci- 
ously euphemistic S.E.] 

*hard. Hard labour : c. (— 1890) : in C. 20. low. 
—2. Third class, on e.g. a train. ‘ Do you go hard 
or soft ? ’, i.e. third t)r first: late G. 19 -20. Ahbr. hard 
seat or hard arse. —-3. ihei'cded by the, whisk«'v : 
from ca. 185(> ; ob.—f. See hard up, have a. — 
5. Plug tobacco; from inid-1890's: coll. by 
19.30, S.E. Bowen; O.E.D. (Sup.). 

hard, adj. (Of lu'cr or eider) stale or sour : late 
C. 16 20: S.E. till ca. H»80 ; then coll, till mid- 
H>. then s. when not dial. ‘ Hard drinlv, that is 
very Stale, or beginning to Sower’, B.E.—2 
Intoxicating, spirituous : coll. : ong. (ca. 1874; 
r.S., anglicised in mid-188()'s. (O.E.D.)—3. See 

tired. 

hard, die. To die fighf mg bravely : coll.: 0 19- 
20; ol). Of. the Die-Uards, q.v., ami the S.E 
sense, to die impiuiitfuit. 

hard, in the. In hard ca.sh ; cash dowui : colL 
(- 1830); ob. 

hard-a-Gilbert. Hard-a-j>ort : naval otiicer.-'': 
late O. 19-H‘arly 2o. Bowen, ‘ GilbiTt lieing an old 
tiric' wine iiKTi-hant whose ])ort was su{)i>lied to 
ward-rooms '. 

hard-a-weather. Wi'ather-iiroof . pb^sicallv 

toutzh : naiitK'al coll.: ISIS. (’lark i<ussell, 
‘They were bard-a-weather fellow's ’ -2. Hence, a 
sailor: nautical coll. (~ 1923), not vi-ry gen. 
Manebon. 

hard-arsed. Verv niggardly, monetarily (‘ostivo : 
low ; fiom ca ]S50. 

hard as a bone ; as nails. N itv hard : unyiidd- 
ing ; physically or morall\ tough ■ coll. : resp. ca 
]S60 1930 and from 1838 (Dickens in Olivir Taust) 
hard at it. \ (‘ry bu.sy. (‘sj). on some ])articul.ir 
woik : coll. : from ca. 1870. 

hard-bake. A ewn'ctmeat of boiicfl brown .sugar 
(or treacle) and blancli<‘d almonds : s( lioolboys’ 
(— 1825): in 0. 20. gen. conKitb'n'd S.E. llomn 
‘ Hanlbake, brandy-balls, and bull's-eyes’. 

hard-baked. C'onsti[)at«‘d : hnv coll. (— 1823), 
ob. by 189.3 ‘Jon Bee.’-—2. Stern, unfiincliing : 
coll. ; ? orig. I’.S. (— 1847). 

hard bargain. A la/y fellow ; an incorrigible : 
C'Jl. : from ca. 18,30.—2. A defaulting debtor: 
trade : from ca. i860 ; ob.—3. Dec. us s\ noiiymous 
wnth hard case, 4. 

hard bit or mouthful. An un|)lcasant experience : 
coll. : ca. 1860-1910.—2. (\’ariant, bit of hard) the 
male member in priapism ; henc(‘ (for women) the 
coitus. 

[hard-bitten is S.E,, not—as m F. ^ H.—coll.; 
and hard-boiled, desjiite popular ojiinion, is also 
S.E.—though a (piito unnecessary Americanism and 
despite its having, in the U.S., boon orig. coil.] 
hard case. An ineorrigihlo : orig, (1842), U.S. ; 
anglicised ca. 1860.—2. In Australia and New Zea¬ 
land, a person morally tough but not necessarily 
incorrigible ; also a witty or amusing dare-devil,— 
one who loves fun and adventure ; a girl ready for 
sexual escapades ; all coll, from ca. 1880.—3. A 
defaulting debtor: trade: from ca. 1865, Cf. 
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hard bargain, q.v.—4. A brutal officer : nautical: 
from ca. 1865. Of. hard horse, q.v. 

hard Cheddar. See hard cheese, -hard cheek. 
See hard lines. 

hard cheese. Bad luck ; orip., esp. at billiardfi: 
Royal Military Academy (— 1893); in C. 20, gen. 
in .seiiHC and in distribution. A liumorous variant is 
hard ckeddar (o.g. Neil Bell, Andrew Olway, 1931). 

hard-cut. Dropped cigar-ends : low(?c.): ca. 
1890-1920. Cf. hard-up, n., 1. 

hard doer. A wag ; an irrepressible, devil-may- 
care, dr\’ly amusing jierson ; a ‘ sport ’ : Austraban : 
e. by i930, eoll. ; (,'. 20. Cf. hard case, q.v.. and 
the IJ.S. hard doings, hard work, rough fare. Occ., 
from ca. 1910, abbr. doer. 

hard-drinking. Vbl.n., drinking to excess; C. 
17-20 : eoll. till ca. 1750, then tS.fJ. 

hard for soft, give. (Of men) to have sexual 
interrf)urHe : low eoll. ; from ca. 1860. 
hard ?, got any. Sec got any hard ? 
hard hit, be. To have had a heavy loss, esp. of 
money : coll. ; 1854.—-2. To be very much in love ; 
coll. (— 1888). Miss Braddon, in Gerard. Occ. hit 
hard. 

hard(-)hitter. A bowler hat : Australian : C. 20. 
Jicc Jloonc. 

hard horse. A brutal or tyrannical oflicer: 
nautical (-- JS93) ; virtually t, F. & H. ; Bowen, 
hard in a clinch -and no knife to cut the seizing. 

In a Very dilhcull position—and no app. way out : 
a nautical c.p. : late (’. 19- 20. Bowen. Here, 
seizing i,-. cordage 

hard lines. Hardship; ong. nautical (— 1855); 
'b. ? (‘X rofics umnaiiagealile from wet or tiost ; 

'mes, liowrvci, was in (17 lot. T)ithcult\ ; an 
urdortunaO' o( ( iinenct'. scvitc action ; coll. ; Irom 
< a. 1858. AV. Black, ‘ 1 tliink it's deuced hard lines 
to loi k a fellow up.’ In South Africa, also hard 
dif(k (Ik'ttinan) : late 19-20. 

hard-lying money. ‘ Tlu* extra allowance granted 
to olliccrs and men h»r hcrvice in destroyers and 
torpedo boats . . . conqien.sation for wear and tear 
of uniform and clotliing, etc. llxtcndcd in the War 
to crews of motor laiinclies and otlier auxiliary .small 
trail (Abolished in 1923.) ’ : naval coll. : (’. 20; 
ob 1\ iS: (hbbons, 

hard-mouthed, vilful, is S.E., but as ^ eoarse- 
s}K»kcn It is coll, of ca. 1860-1910. Kx the .stables. 

hard neck. Extreme impudence : tailors’ : 
from ca. 1870 ; ob.—2. Hence, a very impudmit or 
bra7X*n jierson ; occ. as adj. ; C. 20, e.sp. in Glasgow. 

hard nut. Abbr. hard nut to crack ; a dangerous 
foe ; a ‘ hard case ’ (.senses 1 and 2) : coll. (? ong. 
6.); trom ca. 1875. 

hard-on, adj. AVith the ine.inhrum virile in erec¬ 
tion : low : from ca. 1860.—2. ALso as a n. : from 
ea. 1890 (? ex U.S.). Cf. horn. 

hard on the setting sun. A journalistic coll, 
phrase indicative of scorn for the Bed Indian : in 
1897. 7'he People (on June 13) refers to it as ‘a 
characteristic bve-wortl ’ ; virtually and happily t- 
Ware. 

hard-puncher. ‘ The fur cap of the London 
rough ’, E. & H. : low : ca. 1870-1905. H.. 5th ed. 
Ex a vigorous boxer's nickname. Cf. bendigo and 
hard hitter, (tq.v. 

hard-pushed. In difficulties, esp. monetary: 
coll. (— 1871). Cf. hard-up, adj., and : 

hard put to it. In a—gen. monetary-—difficulty : 
coll. : cf. hard-ran. Late C. 19-20. 

hard row to hoe. A difficult task : coll.; orig. 


(1839), U.S. ; angheised ca. 1860. Gen. as he, e.g., 
has a hard . . . 

hard-run. Very short of money ; ‘ hard up ’: 
coll. : late C. 10-20. 

hard Simpson. lee : mi Ik -sellers’ : ca. 1860-80. 
Wan*. Sec Simpson. 

hard-skin. ‘ A rough, wild-living man ’ ; coll., 
esp. military : 1915. B, & P. AKiiV rough-neck 
hard stuff. Intoxicating liquor: Australia, 
whence New Zealand : from ca. 1890. Prob. ex 
L'.S., where hard = intoxicating (1879).—2. 
Whi-skey (gen. the hard stuff) : Glasgow (— 1934). 

hard tack, wludher ship's biscuits or coarse fare, 
is S.E. in (k 20 ; perhaps ong.—-1841—nautical s. 
Lever in Charles O'Malley. —2. As == insufhcient 
food, it is coll., mostly (’ockneys’ : ca. 1810-1910. 

hard(-)tail. (Gen. pi.) A mule: mihtary : 
C. 20. F. Gibbons. Cf. long-eared chum, q.v. 

hard thing. A C. 20 New Zealand variant of hard 
case, 2. Only of men. 

hard-up. A gleaner and seller of cigar-ends : low 
(— 1851); ob. by 1920, 1 by 193t>. Mayhew. See 
also topper-hunter and hard-cut. —2. Hence, a very 
floor person: low coll. (— 1857); ob. ‘ Ducange 
Anglicus.’—3. Hence, one who is tenqioranly 
fienniie.ss: froui ea. I860.—.1, A cigarette-end; 
low; 1923, Manchon,-"but prob. dating from ca. 
1870. Ex sense 1.—5. Hence, a ei'jarette made 
from fag-ends: c. and low ; from ca. 1924. 
(Michael Harri.son, Weep for Lycidas, 1934.) Also 
known as kerbside Virginia and gxivement heist. 

hard-up, adj. In want, gen. of money : s. >, ca. 
18S0, coll, : 1821 (S.O.H.). Hence hard up for, 

sorely needing. Haggart, Hook ; The Lotidon 
Figaro, Jan. 25, 1871, ‘ For years, England has been 
a refuge for hard-up German pnncehngs,’ Ex 
nautical j. (steering). Gf, hard-pushed—put to it — 
run, qq.v. ; dead-broke ; stony. —2. Intoxicated : 
low coU. : ca. 1870- 1900.—3. Gut of countenance ; 
exhau.sted, esfi. in swimming : ^V4nehester College : 
from ca. 1850 ; ob. 

hard up, have a. To have a priapism : low : late 
C. 1'9 20. 

hard-up merchant. A C. 20 variant of hard-up, 
n., 1. Desmond Morse-Boycott, li e Do See Life, 
1931. 

hard-upness, -uppishness, -uppedness. Poverty, 
habitual or incidental : coll. ; resp. 1876, 1870, ca. 
1905. 

hard word on, put the. To ask (a person) for 
something, esp. a loan: Australian (— 1914). 
Jice l)oone. Cf. put the nips in and sting. 

hardening squad. ' Men being trained before 
returning to France after eonvalescenee ’ : military 
eoll. ; 1915. B. & P. 

hardiness. Hardness ; ‘ often an error of 

co]>vists and editors O.E.D., esp. in C. 16—17. 

hardly with superlluous negative, as in ‘ 1 couldn’t 
hardly tell what Ik* meant ' : sol. : C. 19-20 ; 
earlier, S.E. (O.E.D.) 

hardware. ‘ Ammunition in general, and shells in 
fiarticular. Jocular : mihtary and naval ; 

from ca. 1880. Very gen. in G.W. 

•hardware bloke. -A. native of Birmingham ; a 
‘ Brum ’, q.v. : e. of ea. 1870-1915. 

•hardware-swag. Hardware carritxl by them for 
sale : tramps’ c. (— 1887). Baumann. 

hardy annual . A constantly recurring bill: 
Parhamentory ; from ca. 1880.—2. A stock sub¬ 
ject: journahstic ; from ea. 1885, The Pall Mail 
Gazette, Aug. 10, 1892, ‘ The readers of the Daily 
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Tele(jraph are once more [its] columns . . . 

with “ Is Marriape a ]<'ailure ? ” The hardy 
annual is called “ English Wives ” this time.’ 

hare, V,i. To run very fast : yiirewsbury School 
coll. : late C. 19-20. Desmond Coke. The House 
Prefect, 1908. By 1920, fairly gen. S.E. 

[hare, to harass, scare, is, despite F. & H., 
ineligible.] 

hare, swallow a. To get exceedingly drunk : 
coll. : late C. 17-mid-19. B.E. ; (Irose, Ist ed., 
proposes hair, ‘ which requires Avashing down but 
the phrase was perhaps suggested by the old pro¬ 
verbial to have devoured a hare, to look amiable. 

hare and hunt with the hounds, hold or run with 
the. To play a double game : C. 15-20 : orig. coll. ; 
then, in C. 10, proverbial ; tlu'n, in C. 18-20, S.E. 

[hare-brained, like hair-brained, is, despite F. k 
H., to he considered S.E.] 
hare in a hen’s nest, seek a. To try to do some¬ 
thing (almost) imj)ossible : late C. Hi-IT coll. 
Hare synonyms, all (1 think) S.E. rather than coll, 
and all certainly proverbial, are catch, or hunt for, a 
hare with a tahor, C. 14—20,— take hares wdh foxes, 
C. 10-17,—and set the tortoise to catch the hare, 
C. 1^20, ob. (O.E.D. and Apperson.) 

hare of, make a. To render ridiculous ; expose 
the ignorance of: colL, mostly and orig. Anglo- 
Irish : from ca. 1890. Carleton ; Lever, ‘ It was 
Mister Curran made a hare of \ our Honor that day.’ 

hare-sleep. Feigned sleep : C. 17-18 ; coll. > 
S.E. 

hare’s foot, kiss the. To be (too) late : coll.: 
C. 17-18. Cf. : 

hare’s foot to lick, get the. To obtain very little 
—or nothing. Coll. : C. 19-20 ; ob. Scott, ‘ The 
poor clergyman [got] nothing Ashatever, or, as wo 
say, the hare’s foot to lick.’ 

hari-kari. A corrupt, almost sol. form of hara- 
kiri : from ca. 1860. E.\ low coll. Japanese for 

belly-cut, long and often Englished as happy 
dispatch. Still more corrupt is hurry-curry. (The 
practice is mentioned as early aa in (’ock’s Diary, 
1616.) 

haricot beans. Bullets military, not very gen.: 
1915-18. (G. H. McKnight, English ICord-s', 1929.) 

haricot veins, ^’^aricose veins : sol. ; late C. 19- 
20. (Ware.) 

hark-ye-ing. ‘ Whispering on one side to borrow 
money Grose, Ist ed, ; mid-C. 18-carly 19. The 
late C. 17-carly 18 preferred harking, as in B.E. 

barker. A man on li.stening-])atrol : military 
coll. : 1914-18, F, & Gibbons. Ex Scottish 

harker, a listener. 

harlequin. A sovereign : theatrical; ca. 1860- 
1905. Ex its glitter.—2. The wooden core of a 
(gen. red) india-rubber ball : Winchester College ; 
ca. 1870-1900. 

harlequin Jack. ‘ A man who shows olT ci^ually 
in manner and in dress ’ : lower classes’ ; late C. 19- 
20 ; ob. Wan‘. 

[harlotry, a harlot, and, as adj., disreputable : 
despite E. k H., ineligible.] 

♦harrnan. A late ( ’. 17-19 abbr. (as in B.E.; 
Lytton, 'J'he Disowned) ol ; 

♦harman-beck. A constable : c. of ca. 1560- 
1880. Harman; B.E. ; »Scott; Borrow. Brob. 
ex next -f heck (-- beak), q.v, ; but perhaps ex 
hard man, a severe one ; or even ex postulated 
har-man, he who cries ha{r), stop !,—cf. f harr, to 
snarl. 

"'harmans. The stocks: c. : ca. 1560-1820, 


though ob, by 1786. Harman, B.E., Grose. If the 
-mans is the e. suflix (q.v.) found in darkmans, 
lightmans, etc., then the har- is jirob. hard, for the 
notion, hardness the gallows, is charactoriatie 
of c. 

haro. To yell ; coll. : C. 19. Ware. Ex cry 
haro. 

harness, the routine of one’s work, as in in harness, 
at work, and die in harness, i.e. at one’s ])ost or still 
working, is held by the O.E.l). to be S.E. But I 
think that at first (say 1840 80) it was coll. ; in 
C. 20 it i.s certainly S.E. ? suggested by Shake- 
ajicarc’s “ At least we’ll die with hariH'ss on our 
back,’ Macbeth, V, v (W.).—2. An infnntryman’s 
eijuipincnt : jocular military coll.: 11H4-IS. 
B. k P. 

harp. The tail of a coin, esp. as a call in toss- 
halfpenny ; Anglo-Irish (— 1785); ob. by 18()n 
Grose, 1st ed. The tail of a com bore H ibernia with 
a harp. (T. music and woman, qii-v. 

harp, playing the. See playing the harp. 

[harp on, to repeal or rid urn to .‘^icktuiingly, is, 
pace B.E., Grose, and F. A H.. ineligible here.] 

harpeian, harpyan. Erroneous forms and })ro- 
nunciation oiharpyian, of or like a barpv ; (.'.17' 19 
O E.D. 

harper. A hras.s coin, Arabic om* jamny. cunent m 
Indand m late C. J6-early 17 : coll. l>cn .lonsori. 
(S.E. : harp-shilling.) Ex the harp thereon lepie- 
sented. 

harpers !, have among or at you (my blind). A 

c.}>. ‘used in tlirowing or shooting at random 
among a crowd’, Grosi* : ea. 1549-1890. (’on- 

Bidered proA'erbial as early as 1542 (licAwood). 

harquebus of crock. A sol. for haiqurbus a croc 
late C. 16-17 (O.E.D.). 

harras, harrass. In (’. 19-20, incorrect for 
harass. Inlliicnced by embarrass. 

harridan. A Avoman half whore, half bawd ; c. 
bate C. 17-18. B.E.---2. ‘A bagged old Avoruan’, 

a disagreeable old Avoman : orig. (— 1725) eoll ; 
S.E. by 1895. .1 Abac ('anting Diet., 1725. 

Harriet Lane. ‘Australian canned meat -be¬ 
cause it had the appiairance of ehoj)[)<'(l-up meat ; 
and Harriet Lane an as chopjaal ii}> by one Wain- 
Avright ’ : lower classes’ ; ca. 1875-1900. Waic. 
(.'f. Fanny Adams, q.v. 

Harrington. A brass faithing : ca. 1615-40 coll 
Jonson, 1616, ‘ T Avill not bate a Harrington o' tlm 
sum.’ Ex Lord Harrington, Atho, m 1619, obtained 
the patent of coining them. Just as Bradbury Avill 
doubtless come to be considerefl S.E., so, because of 
its liistoru'al associations, has Harrington been listed 
by the O.E.D. as S.E. 

(Harrow' slang.—.1. Fisclicr Williams, Harrow, 
1901, writes thus pcutiruntly -‘As to language, 
the inhabitants of Harrow speak, generally, the 
English tongue. But . . . they cut short certain 
words of their last syllable or syllable's and sub¬ 
stitute the letters “ er ”. [See ‘ the Oxford -er ’.] 
Thus Duck Puddle becomes “ Duckor ”, football 
“footer”, and Speech-Room “ s])eeehcr ”, blue 
coat “ bluer ”. . . . Some years ago the number 
of these changes Avas strictly liiniRd, but latterly 
the custom has been spri'ading. Harrow has often 
been made responsible for a variaticwn of this final 
“ er ” into either “ agger ” [q.v.] or “ ugger ” . , . 
but these seem to have arisen at a famous Oxford 
college . . and Harrow ih guiltless of this inven¬ 
tion. Perhaps the only other word of the Harrow 
language worth noticing is “ Bill ” for “ named- 
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calling” or ” call-ovcr ” [roll-call is the usual S.E. 
Icriu]. Some have suggested that this is a eoiriip- 
tjon of “ Bell ”, the School hell being rung to call the 
hoys together, but probably “Bill” is the truer 
Mord, and is used in the older English sense ol list.* 
Oijg. eolL, bill is in (’. 20 to be considered as j.—- 
('f. ‘ Eton slang 

Harry. A rustic : late C. I8-early 19 e., then 
dial. (oh.). Crose, 2nd ed,—2. The ‘ literary ’ 
shape of 'Arry^ q.v. ; 1874 : coll. S.E. 

Harry I, by the Lord. Perhaps jocular ex af>p. 
later old Harry, the devil ; late C. 17-20 ; ob. 
Congreve, Byron, Besant. (O.E.D.) 

Harry, old. Por this and play old Harry, see old 
Harry. 

Harry, — Tom, Dick, and. As generic for the mob, 
any and everybody, it was orig. coll., but in (’. 20 
it is S.E. See ‘ Befirescntative Names ’ in Words ! 

Harry Bluff. Snuli : rhyming s. {— 1874) ; ob. 
(('f haiigddiiff, (\.\.) 11., 5th cd. 

Harry Common. A vomamser : jocular coll, t 
hii(' ('. 17-18, Cf. Shake.sjicare’s Doll Common. 

Harry Freeman’s. See Freeman’s ; cf.: 

Harry Frees (oi' f.). Emit and V(‘getables given 
by the public : (Irand Elei't bluejackets’ ; C. 20. 
Bowen. Ex the preceding. 

Harry gave Doll, what. Sexual connexion : low 
coll. : (’. 18^-19. 

Harry Lauders. Stage hangings: th<atri<al 
rliMinng s. (on bordns) : from ca. 19o5. The 
Evnnmj Standard, Aug. 19, 1951. 

Harry Randall (loo.sely Randle). A handle ; aKo, 
a candle : rhyming s. : C, 20. B. & P. K\ a 
comedian, famous ca. 1900. ('f. Jack liandall. 

Harry-Soph. One who, having k«‘]>t the neces¬ 
sary terms, ranks, by courtesy, as a bachelor: 
Cambridge I’nivtTsily (— i72(», oa in Stukeley'a 
M(V]o\rs)-, t before 1895 but after 1875. 
Earlier (— 1001). Henry Soplnster. ? ex Henry 
VIII —see PuHit's Woithas, p. 151—and Sophisla, 
in the form soplnsta Henneanus, A University 
joke refers to Ur. i-nico4>o^, very \Mse. (O.E.D.) 

Harry Tate. A jdale : rhvrnmg s. : from ca. 
1910, B, & ]*.—2. ‘ The K.K.8, a slow ’plane used 
Kdely for observation ' : Air Eorcc : 1915 : ob. 

Hud.—5. State: rhyming s. ; from ca. 192(0 
P 1’.. lihymtmi Slany, 1952. 

Harry Tate’s Cavalry- Eke Yeomanry : mili¬ 
tary : from ca. 1910; very ob. E. tiibbons. 
Cf.‘: 

Harry Tate’s Navy. 'J’he Poyal Naval Volunteer 
l<eser\e : naval : ca. 1995 14. --2. The Motor Boat 
Reserve : na\al : 1915 IS. Bowen. Ex the 
great comedian, (’f. Fird Kamo's Army. 

Harry Twitcher. Henry Brougham, orator 
(1778-1808). Ex a facial tic. Davson. 

Hartfordshire (B.E.’s spelling). See Hertford¬ 
shire. 

ha(r)th-pace ; hearth-pace. A C. 17 error for 
half-pace, n jilatform, a stair-landing. (O.E.l).) 

hartichoke, -chough. In (’. 19-20, C. 17-18 
resp., low coll. > sol. for artichoke. 

♦hartmans. The pillory .- e. : ? C, 18 early 19. 
Baumann. A variant of barmans, q.v. 

harum-scarum. Four horses driven ‘tandem*: 
sporting : ca. 1862-1900. Cf, suicide. 

harum-scarum. Adv., 1674 ; adj., 1761; n., 1784 
(O.E.D.). Coll. Wild(ly); reckle8s(ly); giddy, 
giddily. Anon., Hound about Our Coal Fire, 1740, 
‘ Tom rnn ha rum searum to draw a jug of ale.’ 
Perhaps, as W. suggests, hare'em, scare'ern ex f hare. 


to harass : cf. Smollett’s hart'um scars'um and 
Mme D’Arblay’s harnn-scarcni. Cf. ’VWstcott’s 
famous novel, David Harum, 1899. {Harum- 
senrumness, though coll., is (ornparativcly rare.) 

hammfrodite. A Cockn(‘y sol. for hermaphrodite : 
late C. 19-20. Kipling, ‘ ’Ec’s a kind of a giddy 
harumfrodit(i—soldier and sailor too ’ (W.). 

harvest for, of, or about a little com, make a long. 
To be Uidious about a trifle : coll, jiroverbial : 
C. 16-20 ; since ca. 1820, mainly dial.—indeed, in 
C. 20, otherwise f. Greene ; Richardson in Clarissa. 

Harvey. An occ. abbr, of the next. (P. P., 
1952). 

Harvey Nichol. A jjickle: C. 20. P. P., 

Jthymimj Slarnj, 1932. Ex those well-known West 
End linen-drapers and furnishers who have, since 
1905, been one of the combine known as Debenhams, 
Ltd. P].; JJan-ey Nirhols, the or'i^. form. 

Harwich I, they’re all up at (old). They’re in a 
nice mix-up or mess ! : semi-proverbial e.p. 
(— 1923). Manchon. Why ? Perhajis by folk- 
etvmologv. Ex dial, hainage, disorder, confusion 
(E^J).D.).‘ 

has, I. I have : sol. (— 1887 ; prob. centuries 
old). Baumann. 

has(-)be€n. Any antiquated thing or, more 
gen., jierson : coll, from ca. 1825 ; orig. Scots 
(C. 17-19) as in liurns. In C. 20, S.E. Rare as 
adj. Cf. never{-)ivas. 

hash. As a medley, S.E. ; as a fig. mess, coll., 
esp. in make a hash of, to fail badly with or at : 
C. 19-20.—2. One who ‘ makes a hash ’ of bis 
word.s : coil, when not Scots : raid-C. 17-20. ob. 
Burns.—3. Work in school : Cliartcrhouso (— 1900). 
A. H. Tod. Cf. hash, v., 2.— i. Hence, a class or 
form : ibid. : C. 20. 

hash, v. To spoil : coll, but not very g(*n. : 
C. 19-20.—2. Study hard : Cheltenham School : ca. 
1860-1915. Also at Charteihousc : vitncss A. H. 
lod, 190(1. (^f. hasher, q.v. 

* hash, flash the. To vomit : rnid-C. 18-mid-19 c. 
Grose, 2nd ed. 

hash pro. A seholarshij) pu[)il : Charterhouse : 
(' 29. See hash, n.. 3. 

hash, settle one’s. To subdue, silence, defeat ; 
kill : 1825, hut recorded in 1807 in U.S., where jier- 
haj>s learnt by the English in the war of 1812 : s. ;;■, 
in (’. 20, coll. Browning, in Youth and Art, 
■■ You've to settle yet Gibson’s hash.’ Cf. cook 

ONt S (JOOSi , 

hash-up. A ‘ mess a biinghng ; fiasco ; eoll. ; 
from ea. 1905. Ex : 

hash up, V. U'e spoil, ruin (a ehance, an enter¬ 
tainment, ele.) : eoll. : (\ 20. E.g. James SjH'User, 
Linuy Breaks In, 1934-2. To re serve ; mangle 
and re-present : eoll. (in C. 20, S.E.) : from ea. 
1740. 

hasher. A footl)all sweater; Chart erlioiise : 
from ea. 1880. A. H. Tod, Charterhouse, 1900. Cf. 
hash, n., 3. 

hask. A fish-ba.skct : nautical (esp. fishermen's) 
coll. : mid-C. 19-20. Bowen. Prob. ex dial, hask, 
hard ; but perhaps cognate with husk (n.), 

Haslar h^. A nurse at the Haslar flospital: 
nautical: from ca. 1880 ; t- 
Hastings sort, be none of the. To be too slow; 
slothful: esp. of one who loses a good chance by 
being dilatory; mid-C. 16-mid-19: proverbial 
eoll. Grose, 3rd ed., explains by ‘ the Hastings 
which is the first in season ’; but is not the phrase 
merely a pun ? The personal is recorded before the 
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vegetable sense; the capital H is folk-etymology. 
Cf. Hotspurs, q.v. 

hasty, precipitate, ‘ very Hot on a sudden * 
(B.E.),—which dates from early C. 16,—seems to 
have, ca. 1680-1810, been coll. : witness B.E. and 
Grose. 

hasty g. A hasty generalisation: Cambridge 
University : ca. 1880-1900. 

hasty pudding. A muddy road : coll. : ca. 1790- 
1870. Grose, Ilrd ed., ‘The way through Wands¬ 
worth is quite a hasty pudding.’—2. A bastard ; 
low : from ca. 1870. 

hat. A gentleman commoner ; a ‘ tuft ’, q.v. 
Cambridge University (— 18.‘{0); ob. by 1900, t by 
1920. In the Oradus ad Cantnbrigiam, 1803, he is 
a hat commoner ; in Earle’s M icrocosmography, 1628, 
a gold hatband. —2. An occ. abbr. of old hat, the 
female pudend : ca. 1760-1830. See old hat. — 
3. Hence, an old-hand harlot: Scots : ca. 1820- 
1910. Ex preceding sense.—4. In such assevera¬ 
tions as by this hot (Shakespeare), my hat to a half¬ 
penny (ibid.), and Fll bet a hat (? C. 18-early 19). 
O.E.l).—5. See bad hat. —6. A condition or state, 
thus be in a deuce of a hat ~~ to Ije in a ‘ nice mess ’ ; 
get into a hat, to get into a dilliculty : low : late 
C. 19 20; ob. 

hat !, all round my. A derisive and mainly 
Cockney c.p. retort; also, all over, completely : ca. 
1880 -1925. Milliken. P(Thapi3 ex the broadside 
ballad, ‘ All round my hat 1 wears a green willow.’— 
2. Hence,/ec/ all round one's hat, to feel indisposed : 
lower classes’, osp. Cockneys’ : 0. 20. Manchon. 

hat, bad. See bad hat. -hat, black. See black 
hat. 

hat, eat one^s. Gen. as I’ll eat my hat, if ... A 

strong a.sseveration : coll. ; seemingly originated 
or, at the least, recorded first by Dickens in Pick ¬ 
wick, who also sponsors the much rarer eat one's 
head ; there is, however, another form, . . . old 
Rowley's (Charles H’s) hat. 

hat, get a. To do the ‘ hat-trick q.v.; 
cricketers’ : ca. 1890-1914. 

hat, get (occ. be) in(to) a or the. See hat, 6. 
hat, hang up one’s. See at hang.—hat !, I’ll have 
your. Sec hat !, shoot that.—hat, keep imder one’s. 
See keep under one’s hat. 

hat !, my. A mild, coll, exclamation : C. 20. 

Cf. my aunt ! 

hat, need a new. To have become conceited 
coll. : C. 20. Cf. head, get a big. 

hat, old. See old hat. 

hat, pass (or send) round the. To make a collec¬ 
tion : from ca. 1857 : coll, till C. 20, when, by the 
G.W. at latest, it > S.E., as go round with the hat 
seems to have always been. 

hat !, shoot that ; occ. I’ll have your hat ! A 
derisive c.p. retort: ca. 186U 72 : mainly London. 
Cf. hed !, all round my, q.v. 

hat, talk through one’s. To talk nonsense : coll., 
orig. (— 1888) II.S., wlicrc at first it meant to 
bluster ; anglicised ca. 1900. 

hat !, what a shocking bad. A Cockney c.p. 
remark on an objectionable person : ca. 1890-1910. 
Anatey, 1892, ‘ Begular bound(T ! Shocking bad 
hat ! ’ As a ‘ bounder a ‘ bad lot ’, bad hat sur¬ 
vives : see at bad and cf. old hat, q.v. 

hat P, where did you get that. A c.p. of ca. 1885 - 
1914. Cf. hatter who's your, L{.Y. Ex a popular 
song. (‘ Quotations ’ Benharn.) 

hat covers (e.g. his) family, (his). He is alone in 
the world ; coll. ; from ca. 1850. 


hat off, with his. Charged with a ‘ crime *: 
military : from ca. 1920. A soldier removes his hat 
when he is being tried for an ofl'ence. 

hat-peg. The head: low: ca. 1875-1915. Cf. 
block. 

hat(-)trick. Throe wickets with successive balls : 
cricket: 1882. Grig. s. ; in C. 20, j. > S.E. The 
Sportsman, Nov. 28, 1888, ‘ Mr. Absolom has per¬ 
formed the hat trick twice.’ In the good old days, 
this feat entitled its professional jierformer to a 
collection or to a new hat from his club, 
hat up, hang one’s. See hang one’s hat up. 
hat-work. Hack-work ; inferior writing : jour¬ 
nalists’ (— 1888) ; t by 1921. Kidor Haggard in 
Mr. Meeson's Will. Perhaps work that could bo 
done with one’s hat almost as w'cll as with one’s 
head. 

hatband, (as) queer (occ. odd, tight, etc.) as Dick’s 
or occ, Nick’s. V cry (piecr, etc. : late 18 20, ob. 
Prob, ex some local half-wit. Grose, 3rd cd. (at 
Dick). 

hatch, be hatching. To be confined in child lied : 
low : from ca. 1860 ; ob. 

hatch, match, and dispatch column ; or hatches, 
matches, despatches ; or the hatched, matched, 
dispatched column. Births, marriages, and deaths 
announcements: journalkstic : ca. 1885-1914, 
U<'c., also t, cradle, altar, and tomb column. 

Hatch-Thoke. A Founder’s (lommcmoration 
day : Wim-hester College : C. 19-20. Wrt'r.ch, 
‘ Said to be from the old custom of staying in bed 
[see thokej till breakfast, which was ])rovided at 
Hatch 

hatches, tight under. Hcnj>eckcd : lower classes^ 
(— 1923). Manchon. 1mm. ex : 

hatches, under (the). In (gen. serious) trouble of 
any kind : coil. : mid-C. 16-20 ; ob. by 1800. t by 
1925.—>2. Dead: nautical: late C. J8-C!arly 20. 
Dibdin in Tom Bowling. In C. 17, often {be)stouf 
under hatches, to silence (as in Marston), distress ; 
bestowed under hatches - the shorter phras(‘, C. 17- 
early 18 ; be under {the) hatches dates from early 
C. 17 and occurs in Locke. Ex the lit. nautical 
seiHe, below deck. 

hatchet. A very plain or an ugl}^ woman : 
tailors’ : ca. 1870-1920. Ex hntrfu(-faced. 
hatchet, bury (and dig up) the. See at bury, 
hatchet, sling or throw the. To c\agg<‘rate 
greatly; tell yarns; lie: low: the forrm*r 1789 
and ob., the latter — 1821. —2. (Gen. with sling.) 
3’o sulk ; skulk ; siiani : nautical : from ea. I85o. 
Whence the vbl.nn. halchet-slinging and -throwing ; 
the former in G. Parker, 1789. ‘ Api>- variant on 

draw the longbow.' W.—3. (sling . . .) 4’o make 

oil'; esrap(i : c. (— 1923). Maiulum. By prob. 
dehlxTatc confusion with sling onr'.n hook, q.v. at 
Jujok, sling one's, 1. 

Hatchet-Back. Si e Chop-Back. 
hatchet-face(d), applied in S.E. to a long, thin 
face, was, ca. 16.S0-j750, coll, and ~ very plain or 
even ugly : B.E., ‘ Hatchet-fac'd. Hard-favor’d, 

Homely ’—whence, by the way. the U.S. as distinct 
from the mod. Eng. sense of homely. 

hatchway. The mouth : nautical :* low gen. : 
from ca. 1820 ; ob. Egan’s Grose.—-2. The female 
jiiidend : nautical > low gen. ; from ca. 1865, Cf, 
fore-hatch, q.v. 

hate. A bombardment: 1015 : militar). In 
1916-18, the usual German night or morning bom¬ 
bardment. ‘ An allusion ’ -furthered, I believe, by 
Frank llcynold-s’s famous cartoon in Punch, in Feb., 
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1915—‘to the Hymn of Hate, perpetrated (Aug., 
1914) by one Lisaaner W.—2. Since the G.W., but 
ob. by 1954, a scolding or esp. a (gen. morning) 
grumble. 

hate. To dislike : Society coll. : from ca. 1919. 
Denis Maekail, (Jrccncry Street, 1925, ‘ I should hate 
it, ol courBc, but I shouldn’t mind it.’ 

bate, stir up a little. ‘ To shell the enemy when 
he seemed quiet’, F. & Gibbons: 1915-18. Fx 
•iuie, n. 

battler. A ‘ flat ’ (person) : centre s. : from ca. 
isr»«); ob. 

hatful. Much, esp. money and in horse-racing : 
coll. (— IH.l'.q. Mi.ss liraddon, ‘ He had won what 
his comjiainons called a hatful of money on the 
bteeyile-elia.se.' 

bath-pace. Nee ha(r)tb-pace. 
hatless brigade, the. Those men w ho do not wear 
hats : ('. HO : roll. >, by 19.‘1(', familiar N.E. 

^rollinson.) 

hatter. A miner that works alone : Australia, 
18»14 : s. by ISilO. coll. U. L. A. Davies, 1884, 

‘ Oh, a regular rum old stick ; he mostly works [as) 
a “hatter”.' J. llenei*, a enmmal, esp. a thief, 
working on his own : Australian c. (~ 1895); ob. 
Uv lS9o. the term has tin* connotation. ‘ A man who 
lias h\('(l hy himself until lii.s brain has been turned 
Marriott \Vatson. in lirolrn Ihlhj : this seii.se was 
prob ])roiii]ited by the next entry, sense 1. Prob. 
ex \liis) fidt ctu'cr.s hi.s Janiily, (j.v. See esp. Morris. 

hatter, (as) mad as a. \'ery mad ; extremely 
eecentrie : eoll. : ong. (1850, Huh burton) IkS., 
where mad meant angry, as gmieric'ally it still does ; 
anglicised in 1849 by ’J’hackeray in Ftmhnnis \ 
well established in England by 1805, when ap|)eared 
F. A. Marshairs farce. Mad as a Jlafttr ; it was 
‘ Lc'Wis (’arroll ' who. in 1800, deliiiitely fixed the 
Fngh.sh sense. ‘ The hatter may ong. have been 
addrr, or Ger. otter . . . botli adder and otter. 
A//rfCo;j, spider . . . has some support in mad as a 
titadju(i[, another U.S, plirasej,’ W . 

hatter P, who’s your. A London (ehu^fly Coek- 
iu‘V) e.ji. of ea. 1875-85. Cf. hat where did you get 
that. (;.v. 

hatting. Vbl.n. and ppl adj. eoiTe.spoiuling to 
hatter. I . Australian!— 1890) cull. : ob. Morns, 
hatty, an elephant : Anglo-Indian coll. Nee 

butty. 

haul. To worrv, ])e.sUT : coll.: ca. 1070-1750. 
Gay. -2. ((hui. with up) to bring up for reprimand : 
coll. (-- 1805). F\ the more gen. haul over the 
coals, coil., 1795. C'f. coals, call over the, q.v., and 
haiiluhle, q v. 

haul ashore. I'o retire from the sea : nautical : 
late (’. 19 - 20. Bowen. O'f. swallow the anchor. 

haul-devil. A clergyman : low’^: ca. 1805 1910. 
('f. devil-dodger. 

haul off and take a binge. Nee binge, have a. 
haul one’s wind. 'To get clear : nautical coll. 
(~ 1825). Egan's Grose. Ex lit. sense, 
haul over the coals. Nee haul, 2. 
haulable, adj. Apjilied to a girl whose comjiany 
nmders an undergraduate liable to a fine : univer¬ 
sity (Oxford and t’ambralge) : ca. 1870-1914. Ex 
haul, V., 2. 

hauling sharp. On half rations : nautical : late 
C. 19-20. Bowen. 

hauser. A meat pie: Bootham School; late 
C. 19-20. Origin ? (Anon, Diet, of Bootham Slang, 
1925.) 

bavage, havidge. ' An assemblage or family of 


dishonest or doubtful characters Beo : low ; ca. 
1820-50. Ex dial, havage., lineage, family stock, -f- 
(William) Habberfield, a criminal whose family was 
such. 

have. (Gen. in pi.) One who has, esp. money 
and/or property ; gen. contrasted with have-not, a 
needy person : coll.: 185G (N.0.1).).—2. A trick or 
imposture ; a swindle : from ca. 1880. Cf. a catch 
or a have. Ex : 

have, V. To cheat (— 1805): perhaps orig. c. 
G. Harrington, in The New London Spy, ‘ Had, a 
cant word . . . instead of . . . chcaU*d —2. Hence, 
to trick, deceive (1821): low. Egan.—3. Hence, 
to humbug, fool (— 1895 ; ])rob. as early as 1825) , 
low > gen.—4. To posse.s.s carnally : a vulgarism 
of C. 16-20. In C. 20, gen. of women by men, but 
previou.sly said ‘ indiflerently of, and by, both 
sexes E. H.—5. (Gen. have it.) To receive, or 
to have received, juinishment, a thrashing, a repri¬ 
mand : coll. : late C. 16-20. Shakespeare.—6. To 
have caught (someone) in discussion, argument, or 
put into a fix : coll.: 1820 (O.E.D.).—7. 'To repre¬ 
sent as doing or saying something : coll. The 
G.K.D. states that it is U.S. and cites a passage, 
written m 1928; but surely it has been used in 
England since at least as early as 1921 ?—8. Re¬ 
dundant use was frequent in C. 15-16—and has not, 
among the uricflueated. been uncommon since—in 
tlie cornjiound tense : sol. 'Fhe most gen. C. 19-20 
form is if I (you. he. etc.) had have, or had've, done it, 
gone, seen it, etc., etc. i'f. of, have, used in same 
way. 

have P, is that a catch or a. A low c.p. acknow¬ 
ledgment that the speaker has been ‘ had ’ or fooled. 
.Should the other essay a definition, the victim turns 
the tables wuth then you catch —or, as the ease may 
be. have — your nose up rriy a***. Ca. 1885-1900. 

have a banana I A c.p. of ca. 1905-15, esp. 
uniniig the low'cr clas.ses. B. & P. 

have a cab. To be drunk : London : late C. 19- 
early 20. M arc. 

have a cob on. See cob on, have a. 
have a down. See down, n. 
have a go. 'To Int the bowhrig, esp. if rashly : 
cricketers’ coll. : 1894. Norman Gale. (Lewis.) 

have a good look round. See good look . . . 
have a heart! See heart!, have a. 
have a heat. See heat, have a. 
have any, not. See any.—have a binge. See 
binge, have a. 

have by the short hairs. See hairs, get . . . 
have for breakfast; occ. before breakfast (as a 

rare appetiser). A humorous way of implying that 
a thing is easy to do, (gen.) a man easy to beat. 
E.g. ' Why ! I have one like him every day before 
breakfast ’ or ‘ 1 could have or do W’ith six like him 
for breakfast.’ Tor task or feat, the before breakfast, 
often with do or have, is preferred. C. 20 coll. : 
mo.^tly Australia and New' Zealand. 

have had it. 'J o have been seduced : C. 19-20 
low coll.—2. In C. 20, however, usually (of a girl) 
to have had sexual experience,—there having arisen 
a (mostly subconscious) opinion that no woman but 
a half-wit. or in sheer ignorance, is ever, in the strict 
sense, sc'duced against her will. 

have got ^ have : see got, have.—have it. Se© 
have, V., 5. 

have it, let one. To strike hard ; punish (lit. or 
fig.) severely : coll. : ? orig. U.S., where it is re¬ 
corded as early as 1848; anglicised in the ISSO’s. 
Cf.: 
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*haveitofI. To engage sucpcssfiilly in a criminal 
undertaking, esy). by oneself: e. : from ca. 1925. 
James Curtis, The Gilt Kid^ 1930. Prob. ex York¬ 
shire dial, have off, as in ‘ He has a good deal off,’ he 
knows a lot about it or is well acquainted with the 
matter (E.D.T)., Sup.). 

have (or take) it out of one. To punish ; exact a 
compensation from : coll. : from ca. 1870. ? ex 

preceding phrase. Cf. havc^ v., 5. 

have it out with one, (v.i., have it out). To re¬ 
prove freely ; come to a necessary understanding, 
or settle a dispute, with a person : coll. ; from ca. 
1800 (Ware). The Daily Newa, April 2, 1883: 
John Strange Winter, ‘ Instead of . . . having it 
out, he . . . fumed the six days away.’ ? ex the 
S.E. have out, to cause a person to light a duel with 
one. 

have-not. (Gen. in pi.) See have, n., 1. 1830. 

have-on. A variant (— 1931) of have., n., 2, gen. 
as ‘ a mild joke to deceive a jXTson ’ (Lyell). 

have on. To engage the interest or the sympathy 
of, esp. with a view to deceit (seldom criminally): 
dial. (— 1807) > (low) coll. ca. 1870; slightly ob. 
O.E.i). (Sup.) ; r. & H. Cf. string on, q.v., and the 
S.E. lead on and (see have on toast) the f S.E. have in 
a string. 

have on the raws. To touch to the quick ; tease: 
low coll, : from ca. 1800 ; ob. Lit., raw desh. raw 
places. 

have on toast. To deceive utterly, hence to defeat 
heavily in argument ; from ca. 1870 : (orig. low) 

B. > coll.—2. In C. 20, to have at one’s beck and call 
or ‘just where one wants him Cf. the C. 10-18 
S.E. have in a string, i.<‘. at command (see Ajiper- 
Bon, have). 

have one’s brains on ice. ‘ To l>e very cool- 
headed and collected ’ : coll. (— 1931). I a ell. 

have the edge on. See edge on.—have one’s guts 
for garters. See guts for garters. 

*have the goods on. To have abundant evidence 
for the conviction of (a person) : N.Z. c. (— 1932). 

have (a person) to rights. (Gen. m pa.ssive.) To 
defeat: lower classes’ coll. : from ca. 1880. Ware. 

have towards, occ. with or at. To pledge in 
drinking ; the first and third, C. 17-18 and S.E.; 
the second, C. 19 and coll. Michael Scott, ‘ “ Have 
with you, boy—have with you,” shouted half-a- 
dozen other voices.’ 

[have up, to bring before the authorities, esp. in 
the law^-courts : not coll., as claimed by E, & H., but 
S.E.—-as early as Caxton,] 
have you a licence? A c.p. addressed to one 
clearing his tliroat noisily: mid-C. 18-early 19. 
Grose, 1st ed. Punning haicking and ‘ the Act of 
hawkers and pedlars ’. 

Havelock’s saints. Teetotallers : military : mid- 

C. 19-20 ; virtually f. Hating from a fact—and 
the time—^of the Indian Mutiny. (Ware.) 

haven-screamer. A sea-gull: nautical: late 
C. 19-20. Bowen. 

Havercake Lads. The .33rd Foot Regiment, since 
ca. 1881 the Ist Battalion of the West Riding Regi¬ 
ment : military : late C. 18-20; ob. E, & Gib¬ 
bons. Its recruiting sergeants, in leading a party 
had an oatcake on their swords. (Also the self- 
given name of the inhabitants of part of Lancashire : 
from before 1855.) 

haves. Half-boots : Winchester College. See 
halves, the better spelling. 

hav(e)y-cav(e)y. (f)f persons only) uncertain, 
doubtful, shilly-shally : also an adv. Late C. 1^ 


early 19: coll, ex dial. Grose, 2nd ed. A 
Northern and Midland anglicisation of L. habe, cave, 
have (and) beware ! 

havidge. See havage. 

■"havil. A sheep: o. (— 1788): f by 1800 in 
England. Grose, 2nd ed. Origin ? 

havildar’s guard. The coolving of the fry of 
fresh-water fish spitted in a row on a skewer ; coll., 
in and around Bombay (— 1881)), Ex havildar, a 
Sepoy non-commissioned oflicer. ^Tilo & Burnell. 

havoc(k). In late C. 17-mid-18, esp. in make, sad 
havoc, this term app. had a strong coll, taint, 
havy-cavy. St'c havey-cavey. 
haw-haw, adj. Atlected in sjieech (rarely of 
w'omen) ; rather obviously ami (‘onseiotisly English 
ui)per-<-lass : (mostly Colonial) coll. : mid-(’. !!♦ 20, 
esj). in and since G.W’. (’f. bit of haw-haiv, q.v. 

hawbuck. An ignorant and vulgar rustic ; 180.5 
(S.O.D.) : coll, till C. 20, then S.E. and ob, I’Tx haw. 
either the fruit of the haw thorn or a hedge -j- buck, a 
dandy (W.), 

hawcubite. A noisy, violent strei't roisterer, one 
of a band infesting London ca, 1700-1 ; hence a 
street bully or rullian. Coll. iS.E, Excqit 
historically, used very rarely after ca. 1720. E. A: 
H. : ‘ After the Restoration there was a succession 
of these disturbers of the peace : first came the 
Muns, then followed the Tityro Tus, the Hectors, 
the 8('ourers, the Nickers, the Haweubitixs, and after 
them the Mohawks.' / ex hawk : cf, : 

’^hawk. A shar}>er, e.sp. at cards ; a ‘ rook ' ; 
orig. (C. Hi), c. ; from ea. 1750, low; ob. li.lO - 

2. A bailiff; a constable; C. 10 early 19: ». 
coll. Jon.sou, Ainsworth. 

*hawk, V. To act as a decoy (cf. button, n ) at a 
fair: e.(— 1851); ob.—2. The v., to spit with di lb 
cultv and noise, is, desyiite E. <t H., im*hgiblc 

3. \ .1., to pull : Canadian : C. 20. John Beanies 
hawk !, ware. A warning, esp. when baihll or 

con.stable is near: low coll. : (k 10 mid-19. 
Skelton has the jihrase as a title ; Grose, 1st ed. 

hawk and buzzard, between. Perple.xed and un¬ 
decided : proverbial coll. (— 1639): ob. by 1780, 
t by 1820, except in dial. 1/Estrange, ‘ A fan¬ 
tastical levity that holds us off and on, betwixt 
hawk and buzzard, as W'e say, to keep u.s from bring¬ 
ing the matter in question to a final issue.’ Ajiper- 
Bon. 

hawk and pigeon. Villain and victim : Society 
coll. : late C. 19-early 20. Ware. 

hawk from a handsaw (when the wind is southerly > 
.know a. (Gen. in negative.) To fie discerning : 
occ, lit., have good eyesight, hence to b(‘ a jierson of 
sense : proverbial coll. : G. 17-20. 8hake8])earM 
and Barbellion, the longer form ; Mrs. Centlivn*, the 
shorter in the negative. (Apperson.) 
hawk one’s brawn. See brawn, hawk one’s, 
hawk one’s meat. (Of a woman) to peddle, i.«. 
dksplay, one’s charin.s, esp. of breast: low : late 
C. 19-20. Cf. dairy, sport one's, (j.v. 

hawk one's mutton. To be a prostitute : mostly 
Cockney : mid-C. 19-20. Contra.st hawk one's meat. 

hawker, vbl.n. hawking. Eeddler, peddling : 
C. 16-20 ; app. coll., ca. 1680-1820, when it was 
applied specifically to news-vendors.—2. A severe 
cough : lower-class coll.: from ca. 1870. (Neil 
Bell, Crocus, 1936.) Ex hawking, or chuiring one’s 
throat. 

'•‘hawker’s gag. Boot-laees carried as an excuse 
for begging: tramps’ c. (-- 1932). Erank Jen¬ 
nings, Trimping with Tramps. 
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hawse or hawses, cross or come across or tall 
athwart one’s. To o})stnict or chock ; fall out 
with : nautical: ca. 1840-1010. A hawse, being 
* the space between the hciad of a vessel at anchor 
and the anchors, or a little beyond the anchors 
O.E.I). Cf. : 

hawse,—I’ll cut your cable if you foul my. A 

nautical threat: ca. 1850-1025. 8myth. Cf. 
jiroceding entry. 

hawse-holes, creep (or come) in (or through) the. 

To rise from the forecastle : nautical, esp. the Navy 
(— 18.30) ; ob. Marryat, ‘A lad wlio creeps in at 
the haw'se-holes . . . was not likely to bo favour¬ 
ably received in the midshipmen’s nw‘ss.’ Hence, 
hau'se-pipe officer, one so risen : naval : raid-C. 10- 
20 (Bowen). Cf. halberd, q.v. 

hawser, esp. in C. 17-18, is occ. used in error for 
hatvse (see haWSe, CrOSS . . .)• 

hay ! or hey !, as interpellation or in address, 
evokes -not among the cultured—the c.p. reply, no, 
thants ! or not to-day ! or, rarelv, straw! Late C. 
10-20. 

hay, hit the. See hit the hay. 
hay, make. ('PransitivtOy with of.) To cause 
confusion ; defeat heavily whether manually or 
verbally ; uf)Hct ; ‘ ki('k uj) a row ’ : university 

( - 1817); the v.i. was oh. by 1020. H. Kingsley, 
the v.i.; v.t. in Maria Kdgi'worth and The Pall Mall 
Cazette, June 0, 188t>, ‘ Sussex made ha}*^ of the 
(.loucestersluH' bowling.’ 

’*'hay-bag. A woman: c. (— 1851): in C. 20, 
mainly C.S. Muyhew. ‘ Something to lie upon F. 
iV II. : also perliaps from the af»f)carance of old drabs. 

hay-band. An inferior cigar; low ( — 1804); 
tbvl015. 11.. .3rd ed. 

hay, lass, let's be hammered for life on Sunday I 

A louer elasscN' c.p. of late ('. 10-early 20. Ware. 
Frol)., at first, metal-workers’. 

hay-seed. A countryman ; osp. if very rustic : 
orig. ( - iSHlt). r.S. ; anglicised as a coll., ca. 100.5 
in Britain, but in Australia and New Zealand ca. 
1S0.5. K\ liay-.sceds clinging to outer garments. 
A No liay^(f(i. 

hay while the sun shines, make. Profitably to 
employ ^uic’s time . j)rovcrbiai eoll. (— 1.540) >, 
ca 180(1, a S.F. metnphor. Anticipated by Barclay 
in 1.5O0. 

haying. Haymaking: coll. (— 1887). Bau- 
niann. F\ dial. 

haymaker. A jolly sort of ftdlow : tailors* ; 
('. 20. F\ wahe hay irhile the sun shines. —2. A 
B'rV ingmg blow : boxers': from ca. 1020. (O.E.D. 

Sup.) t'f. rnir-shot and agricultural, (p].v. 

haymaking. Pra< tical joking UniviT.sity an«l 
Army: from ca. 1880; extremely ob. Ware, 
Perhaps ex making haij while the sun shines. 

haymaking drill. ihiMinet exercise : military : 
late (’. 10 20: ob, F. (libbons. Ex prodding 
Backs filled with straw, 

Hairmaiket hector. A whore's bully : C. 17-10: 
coll, Marvell, (’f. : 

Haymarket ware. An ordinary prostitute ; 
C. Pl-20, but ob. by 1010, t by 1020. ('f. jireceding 

entry and cf. barrack hack. 

hayseed. See hay-seed. 

haystack, sails like a. Sails ugly or clumsy to 
look at: nautical coll. : late C, 10-20. 

haystack, unable to hit a ; I, he, etc., couldn’t hit 
a haystack. A coll. c.p. applied to a bad aimer, e.sp. 
a bail shot: mid-U. 10-20. Contrast the haystack 
phrase at hit, y. 


haze. To harass or punish witli overwork or 
jialtry orders ; constantly find fault with ; nautical 
coll. ^ j. > gen. S.E, : Dana, 1840, Ex dial, haze, 
to ill-treat, frighten : W. 

haze about. To loaf; roam aimlessly about : 
coll. : ob. : 1841, Tail's Magazine, VTII, ‘. . . Haz¬ 
ing about—-a capital word that, and one worthy of 
instant adoption—among the usual sights of Lon¬ 
don ’ (O.E.D.). 

hazel-geld, -gild. To beat with a hazel stick : 
(? jocular) coll. : late C. 17-<‘arly 10 ; the former, 
perhaps an error, is in B.E, ; the latter in Grose, 
1st ed. (For oil of hazel, see oil.) 

hazy. iStupid or confused with drink ; 1824, T. 
Hook : coll. ; in C. 20, almost S.E. and slightly ob. 
Barham, ‘ Staggering about just as if he were 
hazy ’. 

^zy Brook. Hazebrouck on the Western 
Front: military coll. : 1014-18. F. & Gibbons. 

he ; hee. A cake. A young he, a small cake. 
Gharterhousc (school) : from ca. 1800 ; ob. Gf. 
she, q.v.—2. It, where personification does not hold 
good : coll. ; C. 19 -20. Baumann cites ‘ Shut him 
up well,’ close the door well.—.3. Off/Cn as a sol. for 
him ; contemporaneous with the language. 

He-Cat, (Any) H.M.S. Hecate : naval : C. 19-20. 
Bowen. 

he-male. A very manly fellow indeed, all con¬ 
fidence and coition : middle classes' : ca, 1881- 
101b. On she-male, q.v, (Ware.) Whence : 

he-man. A virile fellow ; a ‘ cave-man ’ ; one 
who * treats ’em rough ’ : from ca. 1006 : .s. ' >, ca, 
10.30, coll. (Gollinson.) Whence he-man stuff. Cf. 
B.E.’s great hc-rogue, ‘ a sturdy swinging Rogue 
he-man stuff. ‘ Cave-man ’ methods : from ca. 
1008. ? orig. U.S. 

he never does anything wrong ! An ironic c.p. 
applied to one who never docs anything right: 
musi(‘-halls’ (188.3), then gen, ; t by 1020. Ware, 
he worships his creator. A Six itd v c.p. (— 1000) 

directed at a self-made man with a high opinion of 
him.sclf. Gb. Punning Creator, God. (Ware.) 

head, the obviTse of coin or medal, and bead, a 
coiffure, are, though cited by F. & H„ clearly S.E.— 
2. A man-of-war’s privy : nautical, but perliap.s 
rather j. than s. or eoll. : ca. 1870-1910, The gen. 
(’. 20 florin- -t by 10.30—is heads. Gf. rea}{s). —• 
.See heads. —4. A postage stamp : mid-G. 19 20 : 
dial. by 1860, coll. Ex tlie sovereign’s head 
thereon. (O.E.D. Su]).). 

head, v.t. To toss (a coin) ; head browns, to 
^o^s pennies; Australian; late G. 10-20. C. J. 
Denni.s. Lit,, to make a coin turn up heads. 

[head phrases and compounds that, listed by 
F. & H., are S.E, :— fy at one's head, give one hts 
head, hit the right nail on the head, on head (as in 
do on head, act rashly, and run on head, incite, act 
ineitingly), over head and ears, take one in the head. 
come into one’s mind, without head or tail or am not 
make head or tail of it. have at one's head, to cuckold, 
and head-fruit, the result of being cuckolded,] 
*head, (can) do on one’s. To do easily and joy¬ 
fully : 0. : from ca. 1880.—2. Hence, in C. 20 
gen. s., to do easily. 

head, eat one’s. See hat, eat one’s, 
head, fat or soft in the. Stupid: coll.; C. 19-20. 
head, get or have a big ; or a swelling in the. To 
become or he conceited: ? orig. (— 1888) U.S. ; 
e.stablished in Britain, however, by 1803. Cf, hat, 
need a new, q.v. 

head, have a. To have a headache from drink- 
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ing : coll. : from ca. 1870, In C. 20 often hm'e a 
{shocltng) head on one (Lyell). Cf. have a 7nouth 
and IV. gueule dc hou'i. 

head, have maggots in the. To be orcentrlc; 
crotchety : low coll. : from ea. ISOO. Cf. b<c in 
one's bonnet. 

head, have no. To be crack-brained, irrespon- 
.sihlo : (? low) c.oll. : from ca. 1870. Contrast hare 
a head on. —2. (Of drinks) to be flat ; this is S.E. 
head, hurt in the. To cuckold : C. 18 coll, 
heady knock on the. To destroy, kill ; put an end 
to: low coll.: from ca. 1870. The Weelclf/ 
Dispatch, Ma}" 21, 1871, of a disorderly hou.se. 

head, off one’s. Out of one’s mind ; crazy: coll.: 
from ca. 1815. Hood ; Mark I’attison. (O.K.D.) 

head, out of one’s own. Imagined, invented, 
thought of by oneself : rather coll, than S.E. : 1710, 
Oefoe. ‘ Were not all these answers given out of his 
own lu'ad ? ’, dowcdt. 

head-and-gun money. ‘ The . . . bounty of £.5 
a head on tlu' cnnv of an enemy armed ship captured 
or sunk': na\al coll.: 1915 18; ob. liouen. 
Proh. after S.E. blood-momg. 

head (or neck) and heels, bundle out. To eject 
forcihly : lou coll. : from ca. 18()0. In S.E.. neck 
and crop 

head-beetler. A foreman or ganger: (? orig. 
Angio-iri.sh) workmen’s (~ 18()4); ob.—-2. Hiuice, 
almost imm., a bully : workrm'u's : ob. by 1910, 
t by 1915. ('handlers'sJournaL Sef)t. 18, ISbV*. ‘ The 
“ beetle ” was a machimi for yiroducing ligured 
fabrics by the pressure of a rolliT, and h('ad-be(*t k^r 
probably ini'ans the chief director of tins class of 
vork.’ 

♦head bloke. See head screw. 

♦head bully, or cully, of the pass (or the passage) 
bank. ‘ The Top Tiltcr of that Gang, throughout 
the uhok' Army [of criminals and vagabonds], who 
Demands and n'ceives (’ontribution from all the 
Pass Banks in the Camp B.hk, who has bnllg, 
Grose (1 st ed.) preferring cully. C. of ca. 1670 -1820. 
tSee pass(age) bank and top. 

head cook and bottle-washer. One in autho¬ 
rity (cf. head-heetlrr) ; a foreman ; a boss : low 
coll. (— 1876). Hindley.—2. A general servant : 
pejoiative (— 1887). Baumann.— li. In C. 20, 
often apjdied to a pi'rson temporarily doing a 
general .servant's work. 

♦head cully of the pass, or the passage, bank. St*e 
head bully . . . 

head (or beard) for the washing, give one’s. To 
yield tamely : C. 17 (? — 18) coll. Butler, m Ilndi- 
bras. ‘ For my part it shall ne’er be said, | 1 for the 
washing gave my head.’ A late C. 16 early 17 
variant: . . . polling. Cf. Fr. laver la tile d 
quelgu'nn. 

head full of bees. See bees, his head is full of. 
♦head-guard. A hat; esp. a bdh-cock: 0. 
(— 1889) ; t- 

head in a bag, get or put the. See bag. 
head in chancery, get one’s or the. See chancery, 
head is full of proclamations, one’s. Or have a 
head full . . . lo be ‘ much taken up to little 
purpose', B.E. : coll.: ca. 1560--1770. Fenton'.s 
Bandello ; Cotgrave ; Herthchon'a English-Danish 
Diet.., 1754. Apyierson. 

head like a sieve, have a. To be very forgetful ; 
coll. ; from ca. 1880. 

head-mark, know by. To recognise (a cuckold) 
by his horns ; low : mid-C. 18-20, ob. Punning 
the S.E. sense. 


head-marked, odj. Cuckolded, cuckold : low t 
mid-C. 18-20 ; ob. 

head off, argue or talk one’s. To be excessively 
ar^uiueutative or talkative : coll. : from ca. 1885. 
Milliken. (In fact, one's head off is an adv. -- ex¬ 
cessively. W(' can syieak of a person’s yairning his 
head off.) Cf. : 

head off, beat one’s. To defeat utterly : eoll. : 
from ea. 1850. Thackeray, ‘ lie yiretends to tear li 
me billiards, and I’ll give him liftcen in twenty and 
beat his head off.’ Cf. : 

head off, eat one’s or its. To cost, in ke(‘p, more 
than one’s or it’s W’ortli : C. 18- 20 : coll. Gng., of 
horses; gen. from ea. 1800. Anon., The Country 
Farmer's Catechism. 1708, ‘ My man' has eaten her 
head off at the Ax in Ahh'rmanhury.’ 

head on, have a. To be alert or knowing : low 
eoll. (— 1898) ; oh. Cf. the S.E. have a head on 
one or on one's shoulders. 

head on, put a (new). To damatm a man's face : 
? orig. r.S. (— 1870), anglicised by 189(b—2. 
Hence, to di'ff'at, gen. hea^ ily ; get much tlie better 
of: ? orig. (— 1880) IkS. ; aiighfi.si'd by 181U>. 
Also pub a new face on. 8’o make malt bpiu^rs 
froth : public-house s. , gen. coll. ; from ca. 1860. 
(Head, froth on tof), is itself S.F.) 
head on one, have a. S('<' head, have a. 
head or tail. Sec heads or tails, 
head over heels, for earher and logical heels over 
head, ''as ong. coll.—yiojuiiar corruption : from 
ca. 177 m. 'Thackeray. (O.E.D.) 

head over turkey. An Australian (— 1916) 
variant of ytrcccdiiiLT. C. d. l)cnni>- 

head-piece, brain(s). lati' ('. 16 2M, \\as S.E. until 
C. 2M. niii'n jncrcasingly col). 

head-rails. The ti'Cth : nauta al (— 1785) 
ca. 181M, gt*n. ; extrcnu'ly oh. (.ro'^c, 1st cd. ; 
‘('uthlK'rt B('d('in Verdant Creen: Baumann, 
who cf.’s the Homeiie obbiTtin', the hedge or 

fence of the teeth ; Bowi'ii. 

head-robber. A yilagianst : joumahsta' : ca. 
188(»-1914.-—2. Abutk'r: low (~ 1898); ob. 

♦head screw, oee. h. bloke. A ehnff wurdf't: 
prison c. (— 1898). 

head-serag, m C. 20 -serang. An overseer, 
ma.'^ter ; one in authoiity or a ‘ hig-wjg ’ ; Bi'ngali 
English eoll. and nauta.d s. (— l8t>4) ca. 1 '.h>m, 
gen. s. Ex Ik-rsiau sarhang, an oversc(*r, a com¬ 
mander. 

head-worker. A sclKuner, a shirker, a mahngi'rer : 
military ('oil. : G.W’. T\ & Gibbons. 

headache, as much use as a ; no more use than a 
headache, rseless: c. 20. IC.g. J). Su\eis, 

( nnatural Death. 1927. 

header. A blow on the head: boxing: 1818; 
oh. (O.E.D.)—2. A notability : tailors’ : ea, 
JS60-J92M. Cf. hig-n'ig. Perliayis ex f S.E. sense, 
a leadiT.—8. See : 

header, take a. To ydunge, or fall, headlong into 
the water: coll.: irnyihcd in 1849.—^2, To leap, 
ayiyi. dangerously : theatrical : from ca. 1860.—3. 
'To go direct for one’s object: coll, (— 1868), 
heading-’em, vbi.n. The tossing of coins for 
bets : low : from ca. 1880. 

headless, hop. To bo beheaded : grimly jocular 
S.E. > coll. : C. 14-17. (O.E.D.) 

headquarters, often ‘ capitaUed Newmarket: 
turf s. (— 1888) >, in C. 20, j. Because the most 
important racing and training centre. 

heads, the. ff'hose in authority, the singular 
being one of the heads : coll. : from ca. 1896 : more 
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goii. Colonial than English : very common in the 
A.l.F. 

heads and tails, lie. To elcop heads to head-rail 
aiul foot-rail alternately : low coll. : from ca. 1860 ; 
ob. 

heads I win, tails you lose. A mock bet; also = I 

ca/inot fail ! Oco. used as an adj. Coll., orig. low 
(— J846). Anticipated by Shad well, 1672, in 
Epsom Wells : ‘ Worse than dross 1 win, Pile, yon 
lose.' Apperson. 

heads or tails ; head or tail. A phrase used in 
tossing coins to gain a deci.sion : coll. ; late C. 17- 
20. Otway. (O.E.D.) 

heady, intoxa ating, wa.s by B.E. considered coll., 
as it may well have been in liis day.—-2. Very 
ingenious (things) or shrewd (ideas, plana, actions); 
( '. 20 : coll. ; mostly Australia and Is’ew Zealand.— 
,‘1. Biliously headachy : mostly aviators’ coll.: 
lO.dl (Nov.), The Air Review. 

heady whop. A jK'rson with an extraordinarily 
large iH'ari : Cockney : ca. 1880-1000. Merely 
irlioppnuj head corrupted, 
heaf. A variant oi heef, q.v. 
heake. Incorrect for heck (lower half of a door) i 
C. 17. O.K.lJ. 

health, for one’s. (Always in negative or iiiter- 
rogutiv<‘.) For notliiiig, th<‘ implication that one is 
then*, doing this, etc., for money, i.e. lor profit: 
coll : orig. (1004), U.S . d'hornton citing ‘ I'm not 
in politics for iri} licalth ’—nor. pn'suniably, for the 
body politic's ; anglicised ca. 1012, 

Healtheries, the. The Ihulth Exhibition, Lon¬ 
don. 1881: coll.; ob by 1000, t by 191.0. Promjited 
l)V the Fisheries, q.v., of 18S;{. Cf. also Colinderie^s, 
J nvenlorie^. 

healthy. Large ; excellent : coll. : from ca. 
1920. K.g. ‘ a healthy cheque 
heap. A large number, a great deal : coll. : 
mi<i-(', 17 20. Keats. Often, mid16-20, m j)l., 
08 m Hughe.s, ‘ She will be meeting heajis of men.’ 

heap, a<lv. Much : ong. ( 18.44), U.S. ; angli- 
ci.^ed ca. 18.‘')0. Also, from ca. 1880, heaps. 

heap, in the. (Of a hor.se) that IS ]o.sing ; Glas¬ 
gow racing ( 1944). It is in the ruck. 

heap, strike (from ca. 1895, often knock) all of a. 
To cause to collapse: coll. (-- 1818). Scott, 
‘ Strike, to use the vulgar phrase, all of a heap.’ 
In C. 18, the form wiis strike all on a heap, recorded 
for 1711, but Eiclianlsoti adumbrated the mod. form 
witli ‘ lie seem'd quite struck of a heap,’ 1741. 
(O.E.D.) 

*heap 0(f) coke. A fellow, man, comrade : 
thieves’ rhyming s. (— 1909) on hloke. Ware. In 
theatrical s., it refers to 'the guvnor’ (father; 
managing dirt*ctor) : from ca. 1890. The Evenimj 
standard, Aug. 19, If)’)!. 

heap 0(f) saucepan lids. Money : rhyming 8. on 
ddis from ca. 18S0. Ware. 

heaped, })])!.adj. .Joined in the sexual act: 
C. 16-20 ; low coll. Tourneur, ‘ O, ’twiU be 
glorious to kill ’em . . . when they’re heaped.'— 
2. Hard put to it, ‘ stumjied ’ ; raemg : ca. 1880- 
1915. Hawley Smart in From Post to F'inish. 
heaps. Sec heap, n. and adv. 

^heapy. Short for heap o' coke, q.v. Ware, 1909. 
hear. To attend church ; v.t., sit under the 
preaching of: coll.: ca. 1780-1910. Cowper, 1783, 
in a letter, ‘ There are, however, many who have left 
the (yhurch, and hear among the Dissenters.’ 
(O.E.D.) 

hear a bird sing. To learn privately ; coll. : late 


C. 16-17. Shakespeare. In C. 19-20, a liUk bird 
told me (so). 

hear of it. To be blamed, reprimanded for it : 
coll. : late C. 16-20. Shakespeare. Occ. in C. 19- 
20, about. 

hear say or tell, to. Hear it said, related (that 
. . .) : in C. 20, ‘ considered vulgar ’ (W., 1920), i.e. 
low coll. Orig. S.E. with ellipsis oi people, persons, 
someone, etc., before the second v. 

hearing. A scolding, a reprimand : coll, when 
not, as gen., dial. : from ca. 1810 ; ob, Scott in 
Old Mortality. Ex hear of it, q.v. 

'^hearing cheat. (Gen. iny>l.) An ear: c. : mid- 
C. 16-early 19. Harman, (fro»c. 

heart appears in various ejaculations, e.g. {Lord or 
Ood or Lord God) bless my heart : coll. ; C. 19-20 ; 
heart alive!, C. 19-20 coll. The earliest, for God's 
heart appears in Chaucer. (O.E.D.) 

heart !, have a. Show mercy ! ; steady ! : coll. : 
late C. 19-20 ; slightly ob. Often jocular, esp. oa 
'are an 'cart ! Ex have the heart [to do something). 

heart, next the, adj. or adv. Fastiiig(ly) : mid- 
C. 16-17, coll. ; in C. 18-19, dial. Nashe. Hero, 
heart — the stomach : cf. S.E. heartburn and Fr. 
innl an coeur. 

heart alive ! See heart. 

heart and dart. A fart : rhyming 8. : Irom ca. 
I860; ob. 

heart and part. Erroneous, C. 16-20, for S.E. 
art and part. 

heart on one’s halfpenny, have one’s. Si e hand 
on . . . 

heart in one’s boots, one’s. (In sentences with is 
or sinks ; in phrases, preceded by with.) Afraid, 
extremely dejected : coll.: C. 19-20; anticipated 
hy Garru'k’s ‘ soul and spirit ... in her shoes ’, 
a form still heard. The (’. 15--ear)y (? all) 18 form 
i.s in one's hose, as in Skelton, Breton, Motteux. 
(Aj)j>crson.) 

heart out, slave one’s. To worry oneself to 
death: coll. (— 1887) ; ob. Baumann. 

heart to grass, take. A C. 16-17 coll, form of 
heart of grass, a corruption of heart of grace, esp. 
when preceded by take. 

heaH up, enough to have one’s. Enough to make 
one apanv : low coil. (— 1887). Baumann, 
hearth-pace. Soo harth-pace. 
heartbreaker. A love-lock , a pendent cur! ; 
coll. : 1664, Butler, who applies it to Samson : ob. 
by 1860, t by J9(XL 

heartburn. A bad cigar: ca. 1870-1925 ; 
mainly < 'ockney. 

hearthstone. Butter : t‘ating-houses’ ; late 

C. 19 2n. Ware. Prompted by doorstep, q.v. 

heartie. See hearty, my. 

^heart's ease. (Dec. as one word without 
apostroyihc.) A twenty-shilling yiiece : c. ; late 
C. 17-oarly 19. B.E.—2. Gin: c. ; ca. 1690-1830. 
B.E. ; Grose. 

hearts of oak. Penniless : late C. 19-20 ; 
(ironic) rhvming s. on broke. E.g. in The Passin/ 
Show, July 7, 1934. 

hearty, n. and adj. Strong drink ; drunk : low : 
ca. 1850-1915.—2. (Gen. a hearty.) A yier-^on 
enjoying boisterous health and few brains, esp. if a 
devotee of outdoor games and sport : from ca. 
1920: coll., orig. undergraduates’, >, by 1935, 
S.E. Partly in oj^p. to arty. (Sc^e also guts 
than brains, more, and, in Michael Harrison’s Weep 
for Lycidas, 1934, a devastating description and 
indictment.)—3. Hence, adj., sporting; occupied 
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in sport or in strenuous exercise : mostly, as orig., 
university coll. Not, it would seein, before 191*4 
or 1925. E.g. ‘I've just had a very hearty week¬ 
end,’ 

hearty (incorrectly heartie), my. A Northern dial. 
(180.‘1 : E.D.D.) and hence a nautical form of ad¬ 
dress : from ca. 1855; ob. Marryat. Whence, 
the ‘ only just ’ S.E. sense, a sailor. 

♦hearty-choke (and, or with, caper-sauce) for 
breakfast, have a. To be hanged : orig. (— 1785), 
c. ; in late C. 19, low ; in C. 20, "f, except in the 
doubly-punning a {h)artichoke arid a a 

hanging-breakfast. Grose, 1st ed. ; Danvers, in 
The Grantham Mystery^ ‘ C'oni])(!llcd to have a 
hearty-choke for breakfast some fine morning 
Dunning artichoke. Cf. vegetable breakfast, q.v. 

[heat, a preliminary bout or trial, has, despite 
F. & H., alw'ays been S.E.] 

heat !, have a. Warm yourself (by the fire) ! : 
Anglo-Irish c.p. invitation ; late C. 19-20. 

heat, on, sexually excited, is low coll, when applied, 
C. 19-20, to w'omen. 

heathen philosopher. One whose breech is 
visible through his trousers : late C. 17-18. B.K. 
Ex dress-despising philosophers. 

heathenish. Abominable, offensive, ‘ beastly ’ : 
coll. : from ca. 1855. (O.E.D.) Ex S.fk sense of 

‘ barbarous ’, as in Shakespeare. 

Heathens. The Black/<ca//i Rugby Football Club: 
1891 : a journalistic jocularity >, ca. 1905, sporting 
s. The Pall Mall Gazette, Nov. 10. 18iH, ‘The 
Oxonians . . . got two goals, while the Hi'atlu'iis 
were unable to score.’ (U.E.I),) 

♦heave. An attempt to cajole, deceive, or sw indie, 
esp. in a dead: heave, a flagrant attempt to do iso : 
C. 19, and prob, earlier : c. Bee. 

♦heave. To rob, v.t. : c. : (a. 1500-1850: ex¬ 
tant, according to F. & H., in 1895 in Shropshire 
dial., but unrecorded by E.D.D. Esp. in heave a 
hough (for heave, a hook, see comment at gun, n., 5), 
rob a booth, inid-C. 1()-1S, and heave a ease, rob 
a house, C, 18-early R> : occ., by confu.sion of 
these tW'O senses (as in Head), heave a booth — to 
rob a house. Harman ; Coles's and Dyche's dic¬ 
tionaries. Ex the S.E. sense, to lift : cf. lift. v. -2. 
To throw, toss, hurl : late C. 10-20 : S.E. until ca. 
1850, then nautical j. and gen. coll. (O.E.D.) and 
dial. 

heave ahead or on, v.i. To hurry, Jiress forward : 
nautical coll. : C. 19. Marryat. Ex the advancing 
of a shiyi by heaving on a cable attached to some 
fixed object in front of her (Smyth),—2. Hence, 
gen. in imjicrative, get on with one’s job or .story ; 
nautical coll. : mid-C. 19-20. Bowen. 

heave around. To jiroceed vigorously : ('onu-ny 
cadets’ (— 1891), John Ma.scfield, The Corneag, 
1955. Cf. : 

heave in sight. When not nautical j., this is gen. 
coll, (from ca. 1850), 

[heaven, heavens, occur in mild ejaculations, 
which are, in C. 20, almo.st coU.] 
heaven, feel one’s way to. To caress a woman 
with progressive intimacy : low coll. : C, 19-20, ob. 
By itself, heavem, thus u.sed, is a euphemism. 

heaven and hell. A shell.- military rhyming b. : 
from 1914. 

Heaven, Hell, and Purgatory. Three taverns 
eituated near Westminster Hall; C. 17. Jon.soii in 
The Alchemist. 

heaven-tormentor. (Gen. pi.) A sail above the 
fiky-sliil: late C. 19-20 ; ob. Bowen. 


adv. Very : a coll, (ob.) and dial, in¬ 
tensive : from ca. 1875. Esp. of rain and with 
hard, as in 1). C. Murray’s The Weaker Ve.ssel, ‘ It 
wa.s raining heavens hard.’—2. Exclamation : see 

heaven. 

♦heaver. A thief; esp. one who steals trades¬ 
men's shop-books (Grose, 2nd ed.) : c. : late C. 18- 
early 19. Ex heavet v., 1.—2. A breast; the 
bosom: c. : mid-C. 17-<*arly 19. Coles. 

heaves, the. Spasms: proletarian (— 1909). 
Ware, ‘ Graphic dc.seription’. 

Heavies, the. ‘ The regiments of Household 
Cavalry, 4th and 5th Dragoon Guard.s, and Ist and 
2nd Dragoons F. & H. : military coll. (— 1841). 
lA‘ver. Ex their heavy equipment.—(In next two 
senses, small h.) —2. Bugs, esp. bed-hugs : low : 
ca. 1850-1910.—-5. In late C. 19-20, esp. in G.W., 
the heavy artillery : military, (If. st'ii.se 1. 

heavy, come or do the ; occ. do it heavy. To put 
on airs ; affect superiority : s. or low coll. ; from 
ea. 1880.—2. In C. 20, esp. since the G.W.. abbr. 
do the heavy father, to be severely jiarcntal. Ex 
heavy father (1898), heavy uncle (ca. 1899), n'pre.s.siv# 
or })ompous father, pom])Ously dignified uncle 
theatrical a. by 1925, gen. coll. (O.E.D. fSiij).^ 
Cf. heax'y stuff, q.v. 

heavy, the. I’orter and stout: abbr. heavy u'lt^ 
q.v. : 1825 ; ob. (O.E.D.) 

heavy-arse. A sluggard ; low coll. .- late C. 19- 
20. Cf. : 

heavy-arsed. Hurt, lethargic, apathetic : C. 17- 
18 coll. One of Richard Baxter's titles w'as. Shove 
to Heavy-Arsfd ('hnstians. 

heavy brown. Porter: low: ca. 1820 50 Bee, 
wdio is, however, amhiguous, thus : ‘ Jinny- -henvy 
wet, or brown—jiorter.' Cl. heai'i/ wG, q v. 

heavy cavalry or dragoons or horsemen or 
(the) heavy troop. Bugs; esp. hed-hue.N : ca. 1850- 
1910. Th(‘ commoiK'.st ar<‘ the first two , h.d. is 
recorded by H., in 1804, us of Oxford Cniversity. 
Cf. heavies, 2, and contrast nijaiitry, light, 
heavy father. Sih- heavy, come the, 2. 
heavy grog. Hard work : workmen's; ca. 1800- 
1914. Ex the drink. 

heavy glllbber. A licart\ eater; a glutton: low 
coll.: from ca. J85S; ob. Dickens in Great 
Exp( (iations. 

heavy hand. Dce[) trouble: lower cla.s.sos' coll. 
(— 1909). Ware. 

heavy horseman. (Gen. pi.) A shiji-looter 
W'orkmg in the daytime, esj). on the Thames; 
nautical : C. 19. Bow’en. Contrast heavy cavalry. 

♦heavy lurker. A ‘ teller of the piti'ous tale ' in a 
large way : c. : C. 20. ‘ Stuart Wood 1952. 

heavy merchant. He W'ho represents the villain : 
theatrical (— 1909). Ware. 

♦heavy plodder. A stockbroker : c. : ca. 1845- 
90. Duncombe. 

heavy stufi. Unsympathetic and over-paternal 
advice or moralising : coll. ; C. 20. Ex heavy, 
come the, q.v. ; ult. ex the theatrical sen.se, serious, 
esp. Borabro or tragic (1820).—2. In G.W. military 
coll, verging on S.E., it signified (as it still does) 
heavy shelling or, properly, big shells. & Gibbons. 

heavy, or howling, swell. A man, occ. a woman, 
in the height of fashion ; ca. 1850-1910 : perhaps 
rather coll, than s. Anstey, 1892, ‘Wo look such 
heavy swells, you see, Ave’re all aristo-crats.* 
Punning heavy, having great momentum, and un¬ 
doubtedly promjited by heavy swell, a sea running 
high. 
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heavy uncle. See heavy, come the, 2. Cf. heavy 
father (ibid.). 

heavy wet ; occ. abbr. to heavy. Malt liquor; 
esp. porter and stout : 1821, Egan : ob. Lytton, 

* I had been lushing heavy wet,’ 1830.—2. An ex¬ 
tremely ‘ severe ’ drinking-bout : ea. 1850-1925. 

heavyside (or H.). Incorrect for Heaviside 
(layer) : 1913. O.E.D. (Sup.). 

hebdomadal. A wcickly magazine or review: 
1835 (S.O.D.) : orig. jocular S.E. ; in late C. 19-20, 
journalistic ; ob. 

Hebe or hebe, a waitress or a barmaid, is (now 
trite) S.E., but as ])ubjc hair and the genitals, a 
sense omitted by the O.E.D. though givmi by 
Bailey, it is jierhaps coll. 

Hebrew. Uiiint(;lligihlo speech, jargon : coll. : 
1705, Vanbrugh, ‘ Mighty obscure . . . All 
Hebrew.’ (’f. (Jreek, a century oldiT and S.E. 

heck !, by ; what the heck ! Ong. (— 1S92), 
Lancashiri' excilamation.s of surjirise or iinlignal.ion : 
by 190.'), at latest, tlu'V had . • gen. coll. I’rob. e\' 
dial. (h)(('I: indicating surprise or conveying a 

warning ; hec/: is jierhaps a euphemism for hell: 
cf. th(‘ Eaiieashire erAu/, a mild oath, and ga to ecky, 

‘ go to hell ' , of mi(l-(’. 19 20, and pos.sibly the 
Scottish an<l Iri>h lorlt (or hetjh), as in hrrh, sirs/, 
though thi^ expletive heck is more ]irob. an ele- 
nuuital like ha ov ho. (hhU.D.) 

hectastyle. lneorn*et for hexastyle : C. 18, 
O.E.D 

hectic. l Aeitmg, <*sj). uitli tendemw to dissipa¬ 
tion or to (‘xeessiM' activity (as in a hcrtir tmu). 
(ol a book) siuisational in t lu'me. luridly indelicate m 
language, or bot h : ('. 20 coll., (“^p since (» W. 

hectic show, a. Dangi'rr/us thing: .\ir Force: 
1915 F. (dbboris. fix pieiedmg [- shoi(\--~ 
2. A bitter infantrv-battle : inlaiitiv otheers’; 
19hi h Ik \ P. 

Hector, hector, us a bullv, a ^\\a.'^hbuckler, ie 
rather S.i'i than coll., though pt ItiTO) John 
llaelcet's Mine Heitor, a ])llra■^e at that lime'-- 
ea. Hilo tor a daring rulhun ’ tends to show that 
at tills jienoil it was. by some at len.st. hi'ld to bo 
< oil. I'hr wen' a svva-^libuckling band : S(*e 

hawcublte. -2. fhe v. is S.E., as 1 .-, luctoriuij, adj. 
and 11 . 

Hector’s cloak, wear. To lie rigidly rewarded for 
trearlxTV : coll. : tf 17-~carly IS. I'.x IH'ctor Arm¬ 
strong w ho, the lietrayer ol 'riionias IN'ccv, Earl of 
Northumberland in 15ti9, died a beggar. But take 
Hretor's (ioak\ V. 17-early IS (then dial, now t), is 
‘ to deceive a friend who confides in one's fidelity 
Ajijierson. 

hedge, a covering l*et, and hedge, to bet ‘ oppo¬ 
site ’ for safety, are, despite F. 11., ineligible, a.s 
are the figiirativi' .sen.se.>. 

hedge, as adj., IS a (mainly i ) ])e)orafi\e prefixed 
to iin. to connote ‘ connected wit h, born under, 
jilying a tradi' undi'r a hedge, i'S]i. one by the road¬ 
side ; hence low, jialtry, rascally, ignorant That 
many of tlu'si' t(*rms had a coll, taint apjiears from 

B. E. and (Irose ; yet it is more correc't to regard as 
8.E. all hedge compounds e.xcept the h'W that follow. 

hedge, (as) common as the. Applied to wliore or 
strumpet: coll.: late 0.17-18. B.E. Cf. the B.E. 
hcAge-udiore, ‘ a low bi'ggarly jirostitute ’ (Orose). 
Cf. highway. 

hedge, hang in the. (hNp. of a law-suit) to be 
ondecided : coll. : late C. 17-18. B.E. 
hedge, take a sheet off a. To steal openly : coll.: 

C. 17 (? 18 also). 

D.U.E. 


hedge-bird. ‘ A Scoundrel or sorry Fellow B.E.: 
C. 17-mid-18 coll. (? S.E. till ca. 1680). 

hedge-bit. A hedge-whore ; a (gen. dirty) harlot 
favouring the open air : (k 19 -20 low ; ob. 

*hedge-creeper. A robber of hedges : mid-C. 16- 
early 19 : coll, till ea, l(i90, then low s. or c. 

hedge-docked. Seduced in the ojica air : low : 
C. 19. 

hedge-hopping, n. Flying very low : Air Force : 
1915-j . E. & (libbons. 

hedge or by stile, by. By hook or bv crook : late 
C. 17-18 : coll. B.E. 

hedge-popper. ’ A trumjicry shooter P. & H. ; 
}tedge-])o{)jmig, the shooting of small birds in and 
aliout iK'dges. Both sporting s. coll. : from ea. 
18(>0 : oh. 

*hedge-square (occ. street), doss or snooze in. To 

sleep in the open air, csj). in the country : vagrants’ 
c. (— 1876) ; ob. J. (Jn'cnwood, in Idndc’r the iUue 
Blanket. (T. "'tarry, do a. 

hedgehog. A many-oan'd boat : nautical : 
C. 19. Bowen. Ex that animars ajijiearaiiee. 
bee. Siehe, 1. 

hee-haw. A donkey : nursery coll. : rnj(l-(j. 19-20. 
heebie (or -y)-jeebies, the. A fit (»f depression or 
irritation: U.S. (l‘J27) liy 1928, arigluused. Ex 
a dance that, so named, resembled the Blues 
(O.E.D. Sup.); perliajis a reduplicated yjerversion 
of S.E. creepy oi thi r/fe/>s : (d‘. tlu' Seoftisli adv., 
heeaie-rree p. ' m a erei'jiing, sneaking maimer’ 
(1S73: E.D.D.). 

heef dry or wet. To fight, make a campaign, on 
<lr\ land or on sea : mililary {— 192.'!). Mariehon, 
Ex dial, heaf, to settle down, to reside or hve. 
heel, down (or out at) heel(s) is S.E., not— pace 

E. & 11.—coll. Till' same apjilii's to heel-tap, liquor 
left 111 the bottom of a glass, but hetl-taps, a London 
du.strm‘n's f dance, js pi'rhaps coll. 

heel, hairy at the. Ser* hairy about . . . 
heel-tap !, take of! your. A toast-master's in¬ 
junction to dram one’s glus.s : eoll, : mid-C. 18- 
inid-l9. Glrose, 2nd rd. 

heel up, v.i. To hjilow’ behind a person : (llasgow 
(- 1931). 

heeler. A Jilunge, feet first, into water : Win- 
chesH'r (kxllege : from ea. 1S6U.—2. A liin h to the 
.side: (*oll. : from ca. 1890. O.E.D. (Suf).).—3. 
lienee, a boat irudined to lureli thus : coll. : 1926 
(O.lx D. Slip.). -4. A fast sailing-ship; nautical 
coll.: latt' i'. 19 20. Bowen. 1‘roi). (“x dial. 

/i( (h r. a <piii k I’unner. 

heels, d’be following piirasi's. cited as coll, by 

F. iV II.. are S.E. —-gtt or have the heels of, ejo heels 
over head, lay f>y the heels, take to one's heei'i, tread 
ujion (or he eit, upon) (he heels of. 

heels, bless the world with one’s. To be liangod : 
coll. : ca. J56()~165(». Fainter in his Palace of 
Pleas in I’. 

heels, cool or kick one’s. See cool one’s heels, 
heels, his. The knave of trumps : eribbage s. > 
j. : late (\ 18-20. Grose, 1796. Cf. nob, q.v. 
heels, kick up one’s. See heels, turn up one’s, 
heels, lift one’s. (Of a woman) to he down for 
coition ; low coll. : C, 18-20. 

heels, turn— occ. tip, topple ; kick, lay-up one’s. 
To die : coll. The first, much the mo.sl gen , C. 16- 
20, e.g. Kashc, iti Pierce Penniless ; topple, late 
0. 16-19, in Nashe’s Lenten Stuff ; none of the other 
three ‘ antedated ’ 0. 17 or ‘ postdated ’ C. 19. 

hefty. Big and strong: coll. : orig. (— 1871), 
U.S. : anglicised ca. 1905 (Thornton defines it aa 
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* heavy, bulky which prob. derives ex Kn^. dial., 
but in Kny. coll, iisa^c tlu) connotation of strcrif^th is 
essential, unless the reference is to a tlunj]j—and 
then the tendency is to join it to another ad], as in 
‘a hefty uneat hook’).—2. blence, adv. : e.xceed- 
injfly : coll. : late C. 19-20. (t).K.l). »^np.) 

heifer. A woman, gen. a girl : low (“oil. : 0. 19- 
20 ; oh.- -2. A cliarwormm : Chart<'t}K)iise : j by 
1900. as A. 11. Tod notes in his Charterhouse, 
heifer-paddock. A school for old<*r girls : Aus¬ 
tralian : ca. 1S80-190(). Mrs. (’ampbell Prat'd. 
Australian ISSd, ‘T shall look over a heifer- 

paddock in Sydney, and take my pick.’ 

*heigh-ho. Stolen yniii : Norwich c. : ea. 
1855-1910. Kx tlie form ol ay)])rising the ‘ feiu'e ’ 
(q.v.) of stolen yarn. II., 2nd cd. -2. Heigh-Ho. 
Henry Norris (1005-1725), eoimdian. Ex one of 
his songs. J)av\son. 

height has occ., C. 10-19, been used erroneously 
for hiffht, to adorn. O.l'kl). 

heights of connubial bliss, scale the. If jocular, it 
is coll. : othcrAvise, obviously, it is a weak S.E. 
eiqihemism. ('. 19-20, oh. 

heightth. Height: in laii' C. 18-i‘arly 19, it vas 
coll. ; since ea. iSOO, it has been low <'oll. g-, in 
C. 20, sol. This represents a eomparatively rare 
spelling, a frequent pronunciation—until dohnson’s 
day, in fact, a variant S.k. pronunciation. 

Heine, Heinic ; oce. Hiney. The ( anadian (and 
later the I’.S.) sokliei's’ name for ‘ Erit/, ’ or ‘ Jerry 
qq.v. : lOl-t-lS (and aflm ). Ex Jlnunrli, an ex¬ 
tremely common Ger. Christian name. E. cV: Gib¬ 
bons. 

(h)elbat. A table: back s. (— 1859). ‘ 7’he 

aspirate is a matter of ta.ste.’ II. 

helch(er)wer ; helsh-. A wi'lsher: centni s.: 

from ea. 1800 ; ob. 

hello, n. and v. IlclioLnaph : by coll, alilir. : 
from ca. 18!Hi. Kipling, in Matnf Jnrrtitions : The 
Dailtl AV?/'.v, Sept. “1, 1897, 'Messages had to be 
hello’d under a hot lin' at short range ’ (O.E.I).).— 
2. HeHoiropc : coll.: from ca. 1920. O.E.I). 

(Sup.). 

he’ll, lie " :11 (< 1. shell, she vill) : coll, contrac¬ 
tion : (5 l8-2('. 

[HeU. ‘ A dark cornel near J’hnd Pot, famed for 
its growth of violets Wrench : \\’in( lu'sler (5)lleo<> ; 
C. 19-20: prob, rather j. than eligible. Kx the 
Hampshire lull, a dark place in tlic vioods. ] 

hell is frequent in iniyireeation.'!, esp, in hdl!, go 
to hell !, lulTs bells / (Colonial), and the quaint t go 
to htU and 'pinrip thunder I —2. As a place of con¬ 
finement, the ‘ den ’ in prisoner's base, a m orkman’s 
recejitaele for refuse or stolen remnants (seoeye), and 
as a gambling house—ail hsted by E. & II.—it is 
S.E., though the third sense mav, orig., have well 
been coll, or ev^en c.—witness Anon, s Defence of 
Cony-Catcliing, J592 (pp. 57-8).—9. As the female 
pudend, C. 18-20, it is low eoli. : see hell, put the 
devil into. 4. I’un ; esp. in just for the hell of it : 
coll. : (20. E g. in James Sticnscr, Lntny lireaka 
In, i9:{4. 

hell, all to ; ix c. gone to hell. ETterly ruined : 
coll. : C. I9-2(». 

hell and high water, between. In a great difb- 
culty : nautical coll. : C. 20. (W. McFee, The. 

Beachcomber, 1935). A deviation from K.E. between 
the deed and the deep sea. 

hell, as much chance (or hope) as a snowflake in ; 
or as an icicle in Hades. Almost no chance at aU : 
Au.'tiahaii coll. : from ca. 1910. Lyell. 


hell, give. To troum o, punish severely ; vitu- 
perat(5 : <‘oll. : from ca. 1830. 

hell, gone to. See hell, all to. 
hell !, I’ll go (hopping) to. A coll, exph'tivc con¬ 
noting surprise or indignation : C. 20. (Manchon.) 

hell, kick up or play. To l ausi^ a (tremendous) 
disturhanee or great trouble : coll. : from ea. 1840. 
Ke<‘ hell and tommy, 
hell, lead apes in. S^^e apes, 
hell, like. AVitli extrenu' vigour ; desyierately : 
coll. : from ca. 1850. Thackeray, ‘ 1 tried every 
yilucc . . . and yilayod like hell.’ -2. Vitv hailly : 
(5 20 coil.—3. Not at all ! (’ertainlv not ! i'l.g. 
‘ I)id vou go ?—Like hell (1 did) ! ’ (’. 20 s. . - coll. 

Kell, Little. ‘ A small dark covered passage, 
leading from Loiulon-wall to llell-ulleyGrose, 
2nd cd. : mid-G. IS <'urly Ifb 

hell, put the devil into. To have si xual eon- 
iK'Xiou : (’. 18-20 ^ litcrarv ’ coll. : ('\ lloccacoh* 
hell, raise. J o maki' a tremendous noise or dis- 
turbnnci^: G. 19 c-oll. G. 20 S.E. V ariant, hell's 
delight. 

hell, silver. A gambling liouse where only silver 
stak(‘^ are allowed. J’liis, likt> dancing hell, waa 
orig. (ea. 1810) coll, but soon * S.E. 

hell, to. Intensely, Always with hope or widi : 
low coll. (— 1891). Nut Goiiiil, in Double I'lrenf, ‘I 
liopc to li— the horse will biaaik his ni'ok and his 
rider’s too.’ 

hell and spots. A G. 20 vanunt (s. :>, by 1934, 
coll.) of th(‘ next. Picliard Llaker, Aight-Shift, 
1934. ‘ Anothi'i s<tr1 of woman could have knocki'd 
Ill'll and spot.- oil of \ ou.' 

hell and tommy, e.'-]!. m play h. and t. and. in C. 20, 
like h. and t. A picturesciuc intciiMVi' (s ■ coll.) : 
slightly ol). A]q». hrst ])nnt(‘d. 1832 4, in The 
Caesars, by J)c Guiiiccy, ' Lord Lacon played Kell 
and Tommy when casuallv rai.si'd to tiie suyireme 
seat in tl'e couivil.’ Genesis obsi lire : am/ tommy is 
a tag added to {play) lull, ])r('cis('lv as and lUtty 
Martin is tagged to {all) my eye. Ware, Avho ilo(*s 
HU])j)ort Hat and Tommy (Henry \ III and Tlioiims 
(’romwt'll ]/kn ing luu’oe with ('hiin h propi'rty), 
pro])Oses hell and ionnnit (by corruption or poi ver¬ 
sion).—than which 1 have not iieard. nor can I 
1 hink, of }i 1 ikcla-i origin. Jn Noithiimbcj Loid dial. 
(1891 : E.D.I)., Sup.), jday hell and tommy irith ~ 

‘ to set utterly at \Jiriance . 

hell-bending, \bl.ii. I'rcaihmg ; esp. fervid 
preaching ; Gamidian : fr-oiii ea. 1!H0. John 
Jlearnes. 

hell-bom babe, hell-cat, -hag, -hoimd, -kite. A 

mail or a woman <•! a dcvili'')i cbaiiicloi • ('. |(i 
ob. Perhaps orig coil., but certainly soon S K. 

hell-box or -hole. A CC)11. Aanation ol iuU, a 
roco]>tacle lor (cs]). stolen) remnants. <4 cabbage, 
q.v.—2. (Only hell-box.) A g.allcv-.st.ovc : nau¬ 
tical : late G. 19-20. liowen, ' Most frcijucutly in 
the (’anadian and American ships '. 

hell breaks loose, gen. hell is broke loose, describoa 
extreme disorder ; hell broke loose a n. anarchy, 
noisy topsy-turvvdom : coll, soon - S. E. : late 
G. l()-20. Eyron, in Vision, of .1 udgemml, ‘ And 
realised the phrase of “ Hell broki^ loo.se ” 

heU-broth. Bad liquor: (low') coll. : from ca. 
18.50 ; ob. Ex S.E. sense. 

hell-cart. A hackney carnage : coll. : ca. 1630- 
1700. Perhnp.s orig. hell-cart coach. 

hell-driver. A coachman : late G’. 17-mid-lS 
coll. B.E. 

hell-flre, adv. Extremely, ‘ damned *, damnably^ 
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‘ devilinh *: ooll. (— 1760); ob. C. Johrinton, in 
Chrysal, ‘ Th(5 woatlior in Hinnmor is hdl-fire hot, in 
winter hdl-fire cold ’ (O.E.IX)- o-nd (?) ex hdl- 
jlrcd, q.v. 

Hell-Fire Dick. ‘Tlio driver of the Cami)ri(]p;e 
Telegraph ’ (coacdi) nnci ‘ a favourite (iompanion of 
the University fasliionahles ' : (Ja.nihridtfo Univer- 
Hity nukiianio (— 1811). J^ex. Bui. IJo died in 
1H22 (Egan's Grose); Eeo says his name was 
Owen, 

Hell-Fire Jack. A violent or reckless oOicer, not 
necessarily nnjx'pular : sajling-stiips’ nickname : 
mid-(!. 10-20, liowen. 

hell-fired, adv. Extremely, ‘damned’: coll.: 
170(1 ; ul). Told('rvy, in TIlc Tim Orphuvs, ‘ He is 
a h-ll-tir’d good creature’ (O.hkD.). Ex S.P], 
rten,x‘. 

hell for leather, often hyphenated. Dcsperatelv 
and vjLTorously (or swiltlv) : coll. : from ca. l8'<o 
(W.). Kipling, 1S02, ‘When we rode hidl-for- 
lcalli('t. I Doth sijuadrons totrether, j Nut earing 
mucli whether we lived or we dini l*erhaps out of 
ull of a hither hv huilifr, skin as affected hv riding 

(W.). 

hell, Hull and Halifax, -Good Lord deliver us, 
from. A pro\'etl)ial c<)ll sa\e us from «‘\ il : 
<'. 16 2<h (Tlie most usurd iorin is from Hull, full, 
uml Ifuiijui, Hood Lout ih'Iirrr us '| llu‘ <-e!e- 

hrated Gihhcl Law of ILiiii.ix: this eonsistisl in 
exei'uhon of pn.sonm.s and suhsi.iunit in(pnr\ into 
their (leiiKuits ; as eariv as losCi, /,> huvc had Halifax 
lair luni l)een (“xtemh d to tlie proi'edure of impiirv 
inad(' alter condemnation. (Apyuu’son, at Halifax.) 
See Halifax !, f?o to. 

hell-matter. Gld, battered type: jirintors’: 
from ca iS^-d ; y ong. I'.S. : ob. 

hell mend (him) I <'urse (him)': coll.: lute 
0. 10 20 

hell of a (e.g. mess), ^’c^y much of a ——. A 
eoll, intensive : 1778 (S.O I) ). ( ’f. deni of a —^—. 

Hell (late U. Ill); Hell Passage (('. 20). St. 

lli'len s I’assagi', Oxfonl : uudmeradiiate.'.', (’ol- 
bii"' 1)1. 

‘ bell ! ’ said the duchess (when she caught her 
teats m the mangle), 'I'hc f uilci lorm is the original; 
it dates 1mm ca. J8bb and was frequently beard in 
till' G \\ .. though rureK in the ranks. In post-War 
<ia\'s, iiic .slioiter form is much the more lieard, gen. 
w ithoiit the .^lightest relVrence to the original : ef. 
Michael Aricn’s novel, the Jfurluss, 1934. 

So well c.stublihlicd i.s the ])liras«‘ that ddie Times 
Lilnari/ Sufijilenu nt, dan. 11. llhlb, couhl wittiK' 
head a reviiwv of Daniel Gcoigc's J Peel: of 'Troubh s, 
wuth the words, ‘ Saul the Ducliess ’. 

hell-scrapers. Shrapnel : a Boer name : 1899 
1901. .1. Milne, The Pfu.'.th-s of Atkins, 1902, 

hell-ship. A shi)) with brutal otlieers : nautical 
coll. : late G. J9~20. Ituweii, ' Eon owed from the 
Americans ’. 

hellish, adv. ‘ Sometimes a mere coarse inten¬ 
sive ().E.T>. : coll. : from ca. 1750. 

hellite. A Iirofe.ssiomd gambler: coll. (— 1838) 
>, ca. 18"0, S.E. ; ob. by 1900, f 1920. 

* Ducange Anglicus.’ 

hellos beUs 1 Hell ! : coll. : lat(‘ G. 19-20 ; orig. 
Colonial. In 1932, at Sydney, Lieut. Joe Muxw'cll 
brought out his tyjiically Australian War-book, 
Hell's Bdh and Mam'selles. By rhyme : cf. here's 
cheers ! Also in construction (C. 20) as in ‘ Regular 
hell’s bolls ol a fuss ’, H. C. Bailey, Mr. Fortune 
Wonders, 1932. 


hell’s delight. S(>f‘ hell, raise, 
hell’s like ! ‘ Like hell ! ’ : a eoll. inteirsivo : 

C. 20. (John Brophy, Waterfront, 19;;4.) 
helium. Sco ellum. 

helluva or heluva. Ifell of a : col), hlun ing, as in 
A, A. Milne, Two People, ‘ Malsing a liiduva 

barl job of it Not morelv, nor CM n ong., G.S. 

(help, a servant, is U.S. but, dcsjhte JL <te H., 
ineligible.] 

help, V, With inn, could, often erroni-ou. ]y wdth 
not omitted: coll.: from ca. Jsno Wbalcley, 
‘ In colhupiial language it i.s common to bf-ar pcr.sona 
say, “ I won’t do so-and-so more tlian 1 can help,” 
meaning, more than 1 can not help,’ as wlicn J. H. 
Ncw'rnari, in his Apolorjia, WTote. ‘ Vour name shall 
occur again as htthi as 1 can help, in tlie ciuirso of 
tlicse ])agC8.’ (D.E.D.). See e.sp. J-'owlcr. 

help ! A derisory exclamation on luanmj a tall 
story : rare b< hire G. 26. (So hdp ntr (P,fl - coll, 
onlv in its corrupted forms, e.g. s'flp me Bo’i : see 
s’elp.) 

helpa. An af)j)le : back s. (— 1859). li., l^tcd. 
'J'hc h IS optional • cf. fulhat. 

helping foot I, he deserves a. lie m edc. l.c i mg : 

ironic <-.p. (— I92:{j. .Marx iion. 

helpless. (\’cr\) diunk ; coll.: from ca 1866. 
Cf. aiavflhd and parnhitic. 
lielsh eDwer. See helcli(er)wer. 
helter-skelter. A pmateer: mual: C. 19. 
Bowen. E\ bis methods : see rc‘\t enlrw 

(helter-skelter, adv., is by BE. and (.u.m' re- 
gardi'd as coll : m t(icir tiim*, ca, 1696 IMK), it 
prob. w'as. Etynio! )gy unsolved : 1 tr< i»idate 

heltei, to ])ut a halier on (cf. dial, hilinma, the 
breaking-m of eoll''), to bang. -- kdtrr, oi>icr.— 
licii'-c, in defiance ol order (the s being eiipbouic) ; 
h'll't -fi ll> r IS, by tlie wuu . lourid m the Esse^ and 
ish (bail J 

heluva. See helluva. —hemastatic. Sec hsema- 
siatic. 

hemelytrum. Incorrect for B om-G v,9?/oi • 1826 
(DE.D). 

hemispheres. Ehe hmialc brcmT"’: 'hi.nary’ 
coll, when not a mere euphcmi sm : C. 19- 20 
hemp, hempy, hemp-seed or-string, bl e stretch- 
hemp, a candidate lor the gallow.'-, rarcl\ a luiltcr, 
arc r.ithcr S.E. than coll, (although h> aiua, m sccm.s 
prob., was ong. coll.). The same holds for lumpen 
candh. (Hide, collar, crai'ut, croak, narter, haheas, 
jifiktu . tlie iiangman’s noose, a halter ; for to /njnn 
foitni", bad luck, i.c. death by the gallow-., and 
for Landolph'.s hern/ien sijumry. hanemg. J’he 
following si-\ entnc.s, however, wiu*. at K asL ong.. 
coll. . - 

hemp, young. ‘ An Ujijidlation for a graceless 
l)i\v Giose, 1785 : coll. : laU' G. 18-earlv 19. 

hemp in the wind, wag. To be hanged : coll. : 
ca. 15;)0-1(>20. Sir Tliomas Moore. (Never, I 
think, very gen.) 

hemp is growing for the villain, the. A c.p. 

applied to a rogue : G. 19. Bee. Earlier, hemp m 
grown for you (Ware). 

hempen bridle. A ship’s rope or riggimg : eoll.: 
C. 18. 

hempen fever, die of a. To be hanged : mid- 
C. 18-mi(l-19 : (? s. >) low- coll. Grose, 1st ed. ; 
Ainswmrth, ‘ Three of her \four] husbands died of 
hempen fevers.’ Cf. Naslie’a hempen circle, Skel¬ 
ton’s hempen snare (Onions), Hoceleve’s hempen 
lane, and Jfekker's hempm tragedies. 

hempen widow. A woman widowed by the 
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gallows: late C. 17-mid-19 : (? s. >) low coll.; 
perhaps orig. c. Groso, Ainsworth. 

hen. A woman : from ea. 1020 : jocular b. > 
coll.—2. A mistress : same period ; oh. : low. 
Brouie.—3. Prink-money : Goekney (—1892); 
oh. Milliken. 

hen-frigate. A ship ‘ bossed ’ by the cajitain’s 
wife: nautical {— 1785): oh. Grose, 1st ed. Gf. 
hen-house, q.v. ; but prob. an abbr. of B.E.’a hen- 
pecked frigate. 

hen-fruit. Eggs, collectively : Canadian : C. 20. 
(Cf. cackle-berry, q.v.) John Beames. 

[hen-hearted, timorous, has, desjute Groso and 
F. & H., always been S.E.] 

hen-house. A house in which the woman rules ; 
also called a she-housc (cf. hen-fngale, above) : (“oil. 
(— 1785) : ob. by 1870, f by 1000. Grosii, Isted.— 
2. A building in which live soldiers' miv(‘s: mili¬ 
tary : G. 20. Maiichon. 

hen-party. An assemblage of women : coll, 
(orig. low) : from ca. 1885. Occ. -coyivcution or -Ira. 
Cf. bitch-, rat-, tabby-party. 

hen-peck. (Of a wife) to rule, domiru'cr over the 
husband : coU. : 1088 (S.O.IX). Byron. E.\ : 

hen-pecked. Ruled, domin(*erf‘d ovt‘r by a v\dc : 
coll. : 1080, *■ ITudibraa ’ Butler ; (S.O.U.); B.E. gi\es 
hen-ptckfd frigate (soo hen-frigate) and hen-pnkrd 
husband; The Spectator, No. 470, ‘Socrati's . . . 
the undoubted head of the sect of tlu' h('n-p(“clvcd 
Perhaps suggested by the C. 10-18 [iroveri), it a 
md house where the heu croirs loader than the cocL. 

hen-toed. With OIU' S feet turned in as oik^ 
walks : coll. : C. 19-20 ; ob. 

Henri Clark, d'o Hatter : tlu'atrical ; (“sp. at 
Drury Lane : 188 J-ch. 90. A\ are. ‘ From tlu^ 

nattering stage-mode of a singer of this name ’. 
Henry Sophister. See harry soph, 
hens. ■ Gillygate end of old Jrd and 4oh XI’s 
jilaying pitch Diet, of Bootham Slang, 1925. 

*hens and chickens. Pewter measur<““- ; esp. 
quarts and pints : e. (— 1851); ob, Mayhew. 

hep ! ‘ Reft ! ’ in military eoniuiarids, as being 

Bo much easier to pronounce eyplcxsively : 2(». 

her. She: low coll, or sol.: (k 17-20; re¬ 
corded in 1098 (O.E.l).), but only pnalicatively, i.e. 
coll. Sol. only when nominatively. TIk'I’c are 
c.xtn'melv few records for pre-1810. E.g. ‘ Her and 
me was born hc^rc ; us be great frieii’s.’ Gf. him, 
me, us, qq.v. 

Her Majesty’s carriage. A prison van : ea. 1880- 
1901 ; then His M. c., ob. iiaumann. 

Her or His Majesty’s naval police. See naval 
police. 

Her Majesty’s tobacco pipe. I'he furnace m 
which forfeited tobacco from the Gustoms is burnt : 
ca. 1850-80, The Echo, Jan. 27, 1871. This 
wasteful custom was changed ca. 1880 and the 
forfeited tobaceo went to workhouses (? always). 

herbaceous border. A naval sloop of the Flower 
class: naval nilic(Ts’: 1915-18. Bowen. 

herbs !, good or sweet (’erbs I or). Excellent ! ; 
ex(^c“llently ! ; a c.p. (— 192.'}), mostly of postnam. 
Manchon. 

here. Redundant between this and its n. (cf. that 
there, e.g. thing) ; mid-t!. 18-20 sol. Foote, in The 
Orators, ‘ I should be glad to know how my client 
can be tried in this here manner ’ (O.E.D.) Ex this, 
e.g., thing here, where here is addeci for emyihasis : cf. 
Fr. ce{tte) . . . -ci or -Id. —2. Redundant after 
belong, as in ‘ I’m a stranger, I don’t belong hero ’ ; 
coll. : from ca. 1890. (O.E.D.)—-3. Cf. here, as 


n. = this place, as in ‘ Between here and London ’ : 
coll. : C. 19-20. O.E.l). (Sup.). 

here, I’m not. 1 feel di-smcliiuMl for work or con. 
versation ; tailors’: ca. 18()0-1915. 

here-and-thereian. A ‘ rolling stone ’: coll.: ca. 
1700-1800. ('ibbiT, Grose (2nd ed.). 

here goes ! Now“ for it ! ; tlu're’s not much 
chance, but I’ll try : coll. : 1829, J. il. Newunan, in 
a letter. (O.ITD.) 

here we (or you) are ! This is what’s needed : 
coll. : both from ea. 1815. 

here we are agam ! A G. 20 <•.]).; orig. (from 
ea. 1880) a lurm ol greeting. Possibly originated by 
Harry Paints (? Payne), that elown who, at Drury 
Lane in the 1870 'h and -80's, Ix'gan the i>oxing 
Night harl(“(juinade with a somersault and a ehc'erful 
‘ here we are ayain ! 

here (or yere) they come smoking their pipes ! A 
c.p. by Billingsgate iish-biivers wiien, at auctions, 
the bids were rapid and high : lS70's. Ware. ‘ It 

probably iiK'ant ind('])cndence and (h'termination.’ 

Herefordshire weed. An oak : (when not Here¬ 
fordshire dud.) eoli. (— 18t)0). E.D.l). 

here’s cheers ! A coll (— lOJl) variant of tlu^ 
next. Lyell, who cites also hen's (Hod bb ss us 
(G. 20). ^ 

here’s fun ! ; here’s jolly good luck ! Two (20 

coll, variants ol the preci'ding Lyell. 

here’s hoping I A mostlv G.W. variant of 
here’s how I A late G 19 20 coll, toast. ? used 
beloie Kipliny, IsiMl, lu Seven Sms. 
here’s looking to you, 8e( here's to you. 
here’s luck I I don't believe you ' : tailors’ : 
Irom ea. iMt-o 

here’s more hair on your navel ! ; here’s mud in 
your eye I G. 2o toa.-^ts. the loiUH'r mostly Aus¬ 
tralian. 

here’s to it I A most mdelu'ately anatomical 
toast: (’. 19-20: eoll. 8cc it. 

here’s to you I A toast , m some form or other, 
from late G. 10. At first eoll. (uith ellipsis of n 
toast); by 1700, S.E. Latc' 19-20 eoll. \anants 
are here's looking to you and here's louluig loaards 
you. (Lyell.) 

heresy-shop. A Noneonlormist elinreh : Roman 
Catholic ])ri('sts’: ('. 19 -20. Gf. srlmm-shoj), (].v 
hermetic(al), erroneonsly for hennitir{al) : G. IS - 
20; a ciiltunal sol. O.lvl). 

hermit, or bald-headed h. Tla- mal(“ member; 
low; G. 19 2t>, ob. -2. In Gypsy s, a highway¬ 
man : G. 19. Longh'llow. 

hem. Hers: (dial, and) sol.: G. 15-20. Bau¬ 
mann. Gf. hisn, q.v. 

herohotic. (t)f novels) si'xuallv out8])okcn : 
litiTary : 1897-ea. 1900. Ware. Running erotic 

and hot (amorous) hero. 

herring, dead as a (shotten). Quite (h ad : coll. : 
lato G. B)-20, ob. Ibwrings very quickly die on 
being removed from the water. 

herring,—neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red. 
8ee fish. 

herrmg, neither (or no, or never a, or, gen., the 
devil a) barrel the better. All (gin. had) alike: 
proverbial coll. ; inid-G. lb-20. Ihile, in his play. 
King John, ea. 1540 ; Jonson, Eielding, FitzGerald. 
(Apyierson.) 

herring (or, 1809, a whale), throw a sprat to catch 

a. To forgo a small in the hope of a great advan¬ 
tage* : proverbial eoll. (— 1820). Grant AlUm, in 
Tents of Shein, ‘ He’s easting a sprat to catch a 
whale.’ 



HERRING-GUTTED 

herring-gutted. Tall and very thin : coll. : 
C. 18 rni(l-19. Arbuthnot. 

herring-hog. A porpoine ; nautical coll. : mid- 
C. 19 -0. liowon. Kx dial. 

Herring Joker. A Nova Scotian, man or ahip : 
nautical: lalx) C. 19-20. Ibid. Hero, joker - 
chap, l(‘llow. 

Herring-Pond, be sent across the, or cross the 
H.-P. at the King’s expense. To be tranHport<‘d 
(— ITHb); coll.; jiorhaps orif^. o, : t by 1870. 
Clrose, 1st cd. Hy itself, htrring pond, the sea, or 
IJ.-P., till' Nort h Atlantic Ocean (1010), is jocular 
kS.M. rather than coll. (In (Jornish, herriruj-pool.) 

herrings in a barrel, like. Very crowded; 
packed very close* : coll. (— 1891) : oh., tin* fiost- 
(l.W. priderence being for like mrdine.s (in a 
tin). 

her’S IS a fre(|uent written illitera< y, i.e. eol., for 
hers. ('f. it's lor thei.r\s for thrir,'^'. 

Hertfordshire kindness. An acknowledgment— 
or a r(“turn in kind—of favours rc'ceivc'd ; alsf) and 
esp. a drinking twice to the same man : coll. : ca. 
1009-1890. U.K., Swift, Crose, blx a Hertford- 

ehire custom, savs Fuller in his Worthie.s. 

Herts Guards, the. The lliTtfordshire Terri¬ 
torials of the l>odf(.irdshiro lii'giment : military: 
late 1915-18. V. \ (bhbons. From October. 1914, 
to August, 1915, thciV served W'ith the 4th (luards 
llrigadt*. 

he’s, hes. His : sol. and dial. ; C. 19 (or earlier)- 
20 . 

he’s saving them all for Lisa (or Liza) ! A now 

ob. c.j>. apjiiied, Irom before 1909, by the lower 
classes to ‘ a good N'oiing man w ho u ill not use oat hs 
or strike blows Ware. Fx the youth who wouldn’t 
gi\e a beggar a jienny bi'cau.-^e h<‘ was saving them 
all for his girl 

Hesiod Cooke. Thomas Cooke (17O.T-50), trans¬ 
lator ot lle.siod. (l)a\\son ) 

hess-u-hen ! ‘ A way of asking for a copy of The 

Sun lieusp,iper ^\’are, 1909 : lower middle classes': 
I by 1920. i.(‘. -s n n. 

hev. Have ; sol., (’.-sj). Coekneys' : (k 19-20. 
hevethee. A tlnei ; centre 8.: from ca. JSbO; 
ob. 

hexarch. Incorrect for erarch : C. 17-20 
(O.K.l) ). Contrast e.tii(/on(il for hexaijonal. 

hexasperate. exasperate.- hey ! See hay ! 
hey-gammer-cook, play at. To coit: C. 18- 
carly 19. C. Johnson. 

heye-glass weather, it’s. It’s foggy : a pro¬ 
letarian c.p. aimed at the wearer of a monocle or 
eye-glas.s : 1800 ; very ob. Ware. 

Hibs, the. 'I’he Uihvnmux Football Club; 
sporting : (k 20.—2. 'flu* Hibernians, an Irish 
political group : Anglo-Irish : 1914 ; ob. 

hie la a slovenly spelling (e.g. in Street-Robberies 
Consider'd, 1728) of hick. 

♦hiccius-doccius, hictius-doctius, hixius-doxius, 

etc., tbe variants being uarecorded after ca. 1790. 
A juggler ; a trickster, a shifty fiJIow'; c. : ca. 
]()7H-J810. Ibitler, Wycherley. Hither an arti¬ 
ficial word of spurious L. (cf. hocus-pocus), or a 
corruption of hicce cst doctus. The term was orig. 
(1()7(), Shadwell) and frequently used in jugglers’ 
patter. 

hiccius-doccius or -doxius, etc. Slovenly : ca. 
1790-1800. North, in the Kxamcn, ‘The author 
with his hiecius-do.xius delivery k—2. l)runk : ca. 
1780-1820. Gr^*«e, Ist ed. Perhaps ex hick^ to 
hiccup. 


HIGH, THE 

[Hiccobites, a C. 18 drinking club, is s. by forma¬ 
tion : hiccup-lies.] 

*hick. An (easy) prey to sharpers : c. : ca. 1685- 
1750. B.K.—2. Whence, a—gen. simple—country¬ 
man : 8. > col!.: ca. 1680-1890; now mostly 
U.S. : see esj). Irwin. Hx the familiar by-form of 
Richard, as Bob is of Robert. 

hick(a)boo. An air-raid ; a warning that an air¬ 
raid is imminent : Air f'orce men’s : 1916. Fk & 
Gibbons ; Manchon, ‘ Deformation d’lm mot hindou 
signifiant aigle ’. 

Hickenbothom, Mr. ‘ A ludicrous name for an 
unknown yierson, similar to that of Mr. T’hingam- 
bob’, Gro.se: coll. (— 1791); j" by 1890. Grose’s 
etymology, Jckcnhuurn (an oak-tree), is rionscn.se ; 
tbe word is yierhaps a j)un on hick, q.v., and bottom, 
the yiosteriors. 

hickery-pickery. Iliera picra (a yiurgative drug) • 
low eoll., or sol. : C. 19-20. 

hickey. (Not (|inte) drunk : late C. 1S--19 : 
low' (? orig. c.) ; more IkS. than Hng. Grose. 1st 
ed. I'lx hiccius-doccius, adj., or elsi* e\ dial, hick, to 
hiecu]). 

hickitserpu. A stieker-up (esp. of skittles): 
centre s. : from ca. 1860 ; ob. 

hicra-picra. Hiera picra: sol., or low coll. 
(— 1857). O.H.IJ. See hickery-pickery. 

hictius-doctius. A late Ck 17 variant of hiccius- 
doc.ciu.s. 

hide. The human skin : O.E.-mod. Eng. : S.E. 
>, ea. 1710, low' coll. C. Colley, in The ]>rvil to 
Pap. 1791, ‘Come, and syun, you drah, or ITl tan 
your hide for you.’—-2. Impiidtuice ; excessive self- 
asKuranee ; Australian : C. 20. .lice Jtoone. 

hide, V, To dog, thrash : low coll,, jirob. ex dial. 
(182r>) ; ob. Ex (an. one's hide, (j.v. 

hide and seek, he plays at. ‘ A saying of one who 
is in iear of being arrested . . . and therefore does 
not eboo.se to apyiear in public ’, Grose, 1785 ; ob. ly 
1860, f by 1890. {Hide and. seek, as a game, has, in 
dial., at least thirteen variants.) 

*hide up. (Of p(Jico or other authorities) to 
defend or .shield (a WTongfh>er) : c. ; hoin ca. 1920. 
E.g. in Fklgar Wallace, The Flping Sipiad. 

[hidebound, despite (irose and F. & H., lias always 
been S.E.] 

hideously. Very : mostly Society : from ca. 
1920. Henis Maekail, Greenery S(r< it, 1925, ' It was 
80 hideously awkward.’ Cf fiarfttlly. 

hidgeot, hidgit. An idiot: sol. : C. 19- 20. 
Ware. 

hiding. A thra.sbing ; oec., from ea. 1890, a 
heavy ilefeat. Low roll. : 1809 (tS.O.D.). ‘ Cuth- 

bert Bede ’, 1859, ‘ May the Gown give the Towm a 
jolly good hiding.’ 

higgledy-piggledy, adv, and adj. In a confused 
jumhle : eoll. ; late C. l()-20 : from ca. 1895, IS.IL 
Florio ; Misa I^roughton, in .\ancy, ‘ W(‘ are all 
higgledy-piggledy—at sixes and si'vens.’ Johnson, 
‘ corrupted from higgle . . . any confused mass 
and therefore connected with higgler, a hawker,— 
higgler being S.E., not col!. ; but more prob. a 
‘ reduplicated jingle on pig, with reference to 
huddling together W. 

high. Intoxicated : 1027, May in his Lucan 

(O.E.D.) : from ea. 1880, mostly U.S.—2. As (of 
game) tainted, it is S.E., but as (of a jirostitute) 
veneroally infected, it is low coll.—9. Obscene ; low 
coll.; like preceding sense, from ca. 1860 and 
ob. 

EQgh, the. The High Street, Oxford : under- 
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graduates’ s. : late C. 19-20. Collinson. Cf. the 
Broad, the Corn, the. Turl. 

high and dry, adj. === stranded, is, despite Egan 
and E. & H., ineligible, but the High and Dry, the 
High Chiirch party, is Church s. : 1851, (bnvbeare, 
in Church Fartie.'i. Also adj. (— 1857.) The 
Graph ic, April 10, 1880, ‘ In the (^liureh have we not 
the three schools of High and J)rv, Low and Slow, 
and Lroad and Shallow ? ’ Sec the other two terms. 

high and mighty. Arrogant ; imperious ; coU. 
(— 1825). ,J. W. Croker ; JS'at Gould, ‘None of 

your high and mighty games with me.’ 

high-bellied ; high in the belly. Advanced in 
pregnancy ; low coll. ; from ca. 1850. Also high- 
waidrd. 

High Church Trumpet, the. Hr. Sacheverell 
(1074 1721), (‘hiirelimaii and ])ohtieian. (Dawson.) 

high collar and short shirts, A music-halls’ 
(1882), hence urban c.j). dircct(‘d at cheap ' swells ’ ; 
t by 19C»0. AVaro. 

high-day. Catachrestie for hey-day: C. 17- 
eaiiy 18. Tom Bn*wn, 1087. O.L.l). 

high eating. Ealmg sky larks in a garn t: 
jocular coll. : late C. 18-carly 19. Grose, 2nd ed. 
Cf. high htung, q.v. 

high enough, you can't get. A jei nng eommeut 
on failure : low coll. : from eu. 1850 : oh. ‘ l*rob- 
ably obscene in origin ’, F. cK: H. 
high feather, in. See feather, in full, 
high-flier. S(h' high-flyer. 

*high-fly, be on the. 9'o practise the begtring- 
letter ' came ’ or ’ lay ’ (C. 10 hnr) : c. (— 18.‘19) ; 
oh. Drandon in Poverty, Mendicdy and Crnne, 
1839. Collectiv('l\. the high-py is tho.si' who carry 
on this trade.—2. To tramp as a beggar : Irom ca. 
1850; ob. 

high-flyer, -flier. As a very ambitious or Jirc- 
tentious yicrson, S.L, ; s. as a bohl adventurer, a 
fashionable prostilut<% an inijuident and djs.solute 
woman : from ca. 109(i. only tlu* second nuance being 
extant. IVrhajis s. is sense. 3. a fast mail-coach : 
Scott, 1818, in Midlothian ; t by 1870.—Also old 
8 . are;—4. One vho IreipuMits the gallery of a 
tlu'atn': (h 18. Dd'rley, 17Lt,- 5. And, a gross 
exaggeration : ca. 1770 80. (i. ,J. Pratt, in The 

Pupil of Plea.^urr. O.L.l).—^0. In c., a genteel 
beggar (— 1851), as in Mavhew's maguunt opus; a 
begging-letter writer, from ca. ISiJt).- -7. Kv the c. 
senses conies that of a broken-dow n gentlmnan, as in 
The standard, .Line 20, 1887 ; ob. by 1915, f by 
1920.--8. ‘ A swing fixed in rows in a frame much 
in vogue at fairs ’, E. & 11. : circus (— 1859).—9. A 
slave-.diip : nautical : late C. 19 -20 ; ob. Ware. 

♦high-flying (over-ambitious, -pretentious, or 
-extravagant, i.s S.E., as is the corresponding n. ; 
but) in c. signifies begging, esp. by letter : from ca. 
1839 ; ob. 

*high game, high-game. A mansion: c. (—1889); 
ob. 

high(-)gig, in. Lively; ca. 1815-70: coll. 
Moore, ’ Lather sprighth"—-the Bear in high-gig 
See gig. 

high(-)gO. A frolic ; a drinking-bout: low coU. : 
from ca. 1820 ; ol). CT. go, n., 2 and 6. 

high-hat. To treat (a person) superciliously : an 
American coll, jiartly anglicised by 1930. 

high, home, and easy. Very slowq under-hand lob 
bowling : crickiTeTs’ : ca. 1825 1900. I^ewis. 

high hook. That angler of a party wLo hooks the 
heaviest fish: anglers’ coll.: from early 1890’s. 
O.K.D. (Sup.) Prob. ex :—2. Same as high line, 2. 


high horse, be on or get on or ride the. S(‘e horse, 
ride the high.—high in the belly. S(‘e high-bellied. 

'high in the instep, be. To be (over-)j)roud : coll. : 
from ea. 1510 ; in G. 19-20, mostly dial. Fuller, in 
his Church History. 

*high jinks. A gambler who, at dic e, drinks to 
intoxicate his, gen. ‘ pig(‘on ’, adversary : c. : ca. 
1770-1820. (In S.K., a dicing game for drinks.)- - 
2. A frolic ; a very lively, and often noisy, party or 
gathering or behaviour: coll. (— 1801). Hughes, 
in Torn Brown at Oxford, ‘ All sorts ol high jinks go 
on on the gra.ss plot.’ Ex the S.L. sen.-.e. 

high jinks, be at one’s. To bi^ stilUy arrogant in 
manner ; ‘ ride the high horw ’ : low coll, : from 
ca. 18(i5; ob. 

high jump(s), be for the. Sec jump(s), be for the 
high. 

high-kicker. A dancer specialising in th(‘ high 
kick; whence, almost imm., a Asihl ‘ i [uccstcr ’ : 
coll. : from ea. 1870.—2. In C. 20, gen. “ a girl w'ho 
is t»v'er fond of “a good time”, soim-u hat- fast’ 
(Lyell): coll. 

high-kilted. Indecorous; obscene ; Scots coll. 
(in(' 20, staiulard) : ('. 19 20. d'hc .-anK'holds of 
Highland bail, the right ol might, a--* m Seott’a 
Antiquary. 

*high law. Highway robbi'ry : : ca ]‘90- 

1()()0. Greene. Cony-Catrhiug panqihh'ls. No. 1 
*high-lawyer. A highwayman : c. : (’. 10- 

inid-17. (Occne. 1591 ; .lolm Hay in 77o lilind 
7>Vf/f/ur, ‘ He wo'd be your ]>rigLn‘r. . . , \(Uirhigh- 
law\t“r.’ Lit,, one who practisi's the hii/h (i e the 
highway) ' law ’ or ‘ lay ' or ’ game ’. 

lligh Ime. A good catch: (Land LanK-i ()''her- 
imm s coll.; from ca. 1890 llowcn Ib-nce, 

‘the- most .'-uece.^.d'ul lishing boat oi clipper of the 
sc'a.son ' : from ea. 1895: id. Ihid. Al.scs, oc-c., 
high hook. 

*high-liver. A thief lodging in an attic : <’ 19 o. 
Ex the' gen. s. or jocular coll, sem^c, one* v\'ho iodgea 
in garrc't or loft, with its \ hl.n., hu/h bring ( - 1788), 
as in (L'osc. 2iid ed. ('1 high efilnu;, c] v. 

high-lows, l.aeed hoots nuieiung up o\('r the 
ankles; ong. (180]), tiadc'-.eu 1 8(,o, gem. eoll., 
and, by 1895, S.E. ‘ In contrast with “I 'p” 
boots and “ low ” shoes ,S 0.1). 

’'hight-)men or runners. 1 )ie(- so loaded that i lu'y 
full ' hiLdi ’ : ong (1592). e. ; l»y <18. low s ; in 
C. 19 20. gi'ii. considered 8.L. Tb(‘ luiiuirs form, 
1(>7(;. (Lxtrt'inch larc'in siiiLodar ) 

High-Mettled Mary. Bulmudirokc, statesma n 
{1()7S 1751). Haw'.son. 

high-nosed. Arrogant; supercilious, \su[»erior’: 
(low ) coll : from ea. 1800 ; oh. 

high old. Exeidlent ; very merrv, jolly, or 
joyon.s : eoll. : from ea. 1880 ; hiuh ohi inn* oc'cura 
in The Illustrated London News, J''cb. 10, and The 
Rfferie, March 11, 1883 ; high old liar, m -). Alew’- 
iiian's Scamping Tricks, 1891 ; high obi drunk, 
a mighty drinking-bout, before 1893. Grig, 
(— LStiO) (J.S, All the high obi ])hras(‘s exec'pt 
h.o. time are ob. An extension of f high time m tins 
sense. Ware; F. & 11. ; O.E.D. (Suj).). 

’•high(-)pad or -toby or, occ., -toby-splicer or 
-splice toby. The highway, esp. a.s a [ilaeo for 
robbery: c. ; n.sp. rnid-G. Ib-s-arly 19, (’. 18- 
mid-19, first half C. 19, latter half C. 19. See pad 
and toby and ef. drum, q.v., and : 

*high pad or high tobyman or high-toby gloak. A 
highwayman, esp. if well armed and well mounted ; 
o.: resp. C. 17-<'arly 19, C. 19, C. 19 (Vaux). 
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high part, the. Tlie gallery : Dublin theatrical 
(~ Ware. (X the gods. 

high-pooped. Heavily buttockod ; nautical s. > 
low coll. : from ca. 18IU) ; ob. 

high port, at the. See at the high port, 
high-priori. A ])urI(^Hrjuo coll. ])ervcrsion of a 
■priori : Ifom ea. 1740. ? ‘ ooin(;d ’ by l*ope W'e 

nobly take ihr high I'riori Hoad ’). 

high-rented. Hot: low coll.: from ca. isr»0; 
ob.—Vei y well known to the police : c. : frt>m 
ca. ISr.O; (,1). (’f. /(ob q.v. 

high ropes, be on the. To be excited : laH* C. 17 - 
eniiy 10; (very) angry: C. lH-inid-10; Htanding 
on one’n <i]gni1y : ('. 10-20, ob. All coll. Ht'.sp. 
15.fk, (jlroBc (2n(l ed.), Mrs. Henry W^ood (in Trevli/n 
Hold). ? ex cireiiH tight-ropf) walking anrl trapeze- 
work. 

lugh(-)runners. Sec* high men. 
high-seasoned or highly spiced. Indelicate; 
obsceia* ; coll, verging on S.H. : C. 10-20. 

high shell, the. Tla^ ground : lower claHses’ 
(— lOOO). \Vare. 

high-, or clouted-, shoe(s). A m.stic : mid-C. 17- 
early 19 : coll. : - S.E. 'I'lie oec. form, high-shoon, 
i.s often UM'd as an adj. 

high-s niffin g. Supereilious ; pretentiouR, ‘ hu- 
jxMKjr ’ : (low) coll. : trorn ea. IHOO; ob. (T. 
hiijli-ritmtU »pv. 

high spots, hit the. d’o go to «',\eeBs (of di.ssipa- 
tion or iiu-rr \ -makiiig) ; to attain a ver\ high level : 
U.tS. (— JOlO), anglicised ('a. 1027. Likewise high 
spot (giT) ytl.), ' the outstanding parts or features 
of Honicilmig ’ : anglicised ea. 102.'}. O.K.D. 
(Sup ). 

high-stepper. A very fasliionahly dressed or 
mannered juTson : from ea. iHbO : coll, until 20, 
when S.L Adj., high-sfi pjntig ; same period, same 
comiiK'nt. Lx a high-sO-pyung hor.se.—2. I^‘pper : 
rhyming s. : (\ 20. F. ^ (Jihlxms. 

high-stomached. \ erv courageous : yirob. S.K. 
rather than coll, -2. 1 iisdainfill. haughty : coll, 
ratht'i than S L. Loth from ('. !(> : ob. and, since 
ca. J SbO, arehaic. 

high(-)strikes. Hvstenes: if unintentiunal, a 
sol. ( is.58) ; if (ielit>erat<‘, jocular coll. : from ca. 
18.70; «>). 

high-taihng. Running away witliout looking 
iMdiind ; Itolting : t^anadian coll. : C' 20. F. A:. 
Gibbons Lx the flight of seared hor.ses. 

high tea. An amjde tea with meat: eoll. (IhbO) ; 
from ca. 1807, S.L. Importing Life, l)ee. 15, 1888. 
Perhaps fngh is here merely intensive (W,). 

*high(-)tide or water, 'lemporarv ricline.ss or 
plentihilness of cash : re.sp. late C. 17 -20. (’. 19-20 : 
ob. H.!^. ; F5ee. ((Contrast loiv tratrr.) Orig., 
prob. e. ; by 18:10, coll. 

*high-toby. Higliway robbery, but only by 
mounted men : ca. 1810-70. \ aiix, Ainsworth. 

*high-toby gloak. See high pad. 
high-up. High; lig., of high rank or position: 
dial. in laO' i890’s. eoll. ().L.1>. (Sup.), 
high-waisted. See high-bellied, 
high water. vSe<' high tide, 
high-water mark, up to (the). In excellent con¬ 
dition ; also, a gen. approbatory locution : coll. ; 
from ca. 1800 ; oh. 

high wood, live in. To hide, osp. to lie low and 
keep quiet : low : from ca. 1840 ; ob, by 1900, f by 
1920. Ex High Wood, i.e. that H.W. which was 
the nearest to London. Cf. hide and seek, q.v. 
highball. A drink of whiskey served in a tall 


glass; 1899; by 19110, coll. Orig. and mostly 
American, O.L.H. (Sup.), 

highbrow. A person afTectirig intellectual su¬ 
periority: coll., orig. (HHl), IJ.S, ; anglicised ea. 
1917. Cf. lowbrow, q.v.—2. Hence, as adj., 
anglicised at about the same time, (.Vh'ncken.) 

higher Malthusianism. Sodomy; cultured s. : 
ca. 1800-1900. Lx Thomas Malthus, the political 
economist’s (d. 18514) Essay on Population, 1798. 

highfalute. To rant; use fine words: mainly 
and orig. U.S. : anglicised ea. 1875 as s., but never 
very gen. Cf. : 

higMalutin(g). Rant or bombast : ong. ( -1850), 
U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1805 : coll, till C. 20, when S.L. 
The Pall Mall Gazette, May 3, 1880, ‘ A glib master 
of frothy fu.stian, of flatulent high-falutin’, and of 
oratorical bombast 

hightalutin(g) ; gen. without g. Bombastic, 
alisurdly pompous, whether in convi'r.sation or in 
beliaviour : orig. (1848), U.S. s. ; anglicised, as 
eoll., ea. 1802 ; ‘ now' common in Liverpool and the 
Last Lnd of London H., 180f ; in G. 20, S.L,—a 
very useful word. Frisw'cll, in Modern Men of 
Letters, 1870, ‘ High-falutin’nonsense'. (Tn C. 19, 
hyphenated very often, in C. 2o rarely.) Lx 
Dutch verlooien, says H. ; more prob. an elabora¬ 
tion of high-ilown, perhaps influenced by floating 
(W.). 

Highgate, sworn (in) at. Sharp, clever; coll, 
{from ea. 1840, mumly dial.): mid-C. 18-19. 
('olinan, 1709, ‘1 have been sworn at Highgate, 
Mrs. Lettiee, and never take tlie maid instead of tlie 
mihtre.ss ’ ; Hone’s Every Day Book (li, 79-87); 
Apfierson. Ex a ('. 18 eu.'^tom prevalent at High¬ 
gate public-hou.ses—S(‘e Grose, P, 

EUghland fling. A spei'cli, or series of ppeeches, 
delivered in Scotland : political : 1880-ea. 1915. 
Ware. Applii'd orig. to Gladstone’s famous Mid¬ 
lothian S})erebe,.s. 

highly spiced. See high-seasoned. 

highty-tighty ; hoity-toity. A w-anton. or, a.R 
B.L. phrase.s it, ‘ a Ramyi, or Rude Girl ’ : resp. 
late C. 17-18. C. 18-early 19 ; orig. low, then gen., 
eoll. liut hoity-toity is rare as a n. ; usually it goes 
with wench, as in Gro.se. 

highty-tighty ; hoity-toity, adj. Pereniptor\ . 
quarrelsome: C. 19-20.—2. Uppish; late C. 19- 
20 ; this, the prevailing C. 20 seuse, cornea ex dial. 
The -i- lorrii is coll., the -oi- orig. coil., in C. 20 S.L. 
‘The earliest record, upon the hoiity-toyty (1(508), 
sugge.sts the high ropes [q.v.] and tight rope, or 
Hinijily a jingle upon high," \\\ See esp. W. ; 31 ore 
Words Ancient and Modern. 

highway, (as) common as the. See hedge, (as) 
common as the. 

higly-pigly. A ea. HiOO- ISOO \aruint of higgledy- 
piggledy, q.v. 

higry-pigry. See hickery-pickery. (Graves, in 
The spiritual Quixote.) 

hike. A blow', a knock : schools’ ; ea. 1860-90. 
(Solely on the evidence of a MS. note in the British 
Museum copy of the 1864 Hotten).—2. A long walk, 
esp. for exercise and (?) pleasure : dial, and U.S. >, 
Eng. eoll. ca, 1926. Lx the v. 

Hkft, V., orig. ( 1809) dial., = to tramp (from 1927, 
for pleasure and/or exercise); hike off, orig. 
(— 1788) c., — to run away. Gro.se, 2nd ed. 
Becoming, except in dial., disused in England, hike 
went to U.S., whence it returned, to gen. coll, usage 
in England, ca. 1926. (Like hick, q.v,, it has l>een 
very gen. considered an Americanism.)—2. To 
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pull, or drag, esp. with a great effort: coll., ex dial. : 
1867 (S.O.L).). 

hike about. Wandt'r about : coll, ex dial. : 
C. I'erliaps influenced by U.S. college use 

(SCO Thornton). 

hike off. kSee hike, v.— ‘2. Also, to carry off; to 
arrest: both (low) coll. : mid-C. 19-20 ; the latter, 
ob. 

hiked up, be. ‘ To bo shanghaied, or shit)ped nn- 
wilhngly ’ : nautical : late C. 19-20. Bowen. Cf. 
hi/ce, V., 2. 

hiker ; hiking . One who ‘ liikes ’ {hike, v., 1); 
n. and adj. (connected with, characteristic of) the 
going for long walks. Botli coll. : 1927. See 

hike, V., 1. 

1 hilding is not, as given bv F. tV 11., coll., but S.E.] 
hill, over the. Sec over the hill, 
hill-topper. A ' sex-novel ’ ; journahsts’ : ca. 
1894-1900. 

hillman. TIk' fori^man of the dustmen : Cockney 
(— 1887) ; viuy ob. Baumann. 

hillo ! Hello !, hullo ! : non-aristocratic variant 
(coll, and dial.) : C. 19-20. Baumann; E.I>.1). 

hills or Hills, the. The Gogmagog Hills, a 
common morning’s ride: (’ambridge Uni\(Tsity 
(— 1803).—2. St. (’athcTine's Hill : Winchester 
College: C. 16-20 (Wrench). Witliout 
hilltop literature. Solid advice : journalistic 
coll, of ca. 1898—1914. W are, ‘ Derived from 
danger-board warnings to cyclists on the summits of 
Bteej) hills ’. 

hilly. DiHicult, as in hilh^ reading and hilh/ going 
(hard to do) : coll. : from ca. 1870 ; ob. (T. sU’cp, 

qv. 

hilt(S), loose in the. I nsO ady : conjugally un¬ 
faithful : coll. : mid-('. 17 early 18. 

him . He : }»redioatively, coll. ; nominativi'ly, 
8ol. : resp. late (\ 16 20, C. 18-20. Cf. her, q.v. 

him !, I’ve got. Now I know or have gues.s(>d 
(it) ! : coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

himses or H-. A fellow workman or -men : 
tailors’ : C. 20. 77/c Tailor and Cutter, Nov. 29, 

1928, ‘ A bit of a cas(i Himses ’. Cl. uMseft, q.v. 

hinchinarfer. A woman of irruff voice and shru^k- 
ing-sisterhood tendencies : jiroletarian : ca. 1880- 
1916. Ware cryptically observes : ' Obscure erotic ’. 

hind. IVu-son, fellow, chap : coll. ; C. 16. E.g. 
in Dougla.s’s Jiinrul. (U.E.D.) 

hind boot. The breech : low : C. 19 20, ob. 
Cf. hinder end, 

hind coach-wheel. A five-.shilling piece : late 
C. 17- early 20 ; f. CL fore c.-w., (j.v. 

hind leg, kick out a. To make a rustic bow ; 
coll. : niid-(!. 18-20, ob. Grose, 3rd ed. 

hind leg off a horse (dog, donkey, etc.), talk the. 
See talk the . . . 

hind-paw. (Gen. pi.) A foot ; loosely and 
rarely, a leg : jocular proletarian {— 1923). 
Manchon. 

hind-shifters. The feet or heels : coll.; ca. 1820 
70. Lamb, m Tlia, ‘ They would show as fair a pair 
of hind-shilters as [anyone] in the colony.’ 

[hinder blast, C’. 16 for crepitation, is only very 
doubtfully eligil)l<‘.] 

hinder end, parts, world. The breech : (low) coll.: 
C. 19-20 ; ob. Cf. : 

hinder entrance. The fundament: low coU. : 
C. 19-20 ; ob. Cf. : 

hinders. Hind-quarters; coll.; from ca. 1890; 
Blightly ob. (O.E.D. Sup.) Ex dial. : 1867 

(E.D.D.). 


Hindoo punishment. The ‘ muscle-grind ’ m 
gymnastics; circus (— 1875); f by 1920. Frost, 
in Circus Life. 

Hindoos. (Singular very rare.) ‘ Suoh Euro¬ 
peans as came from India to the Cape eitlier to 
recruit their health or to take ii}) tlu ir residence ’, 
Pettman : South African coll. : ca. 182r>-70. Cf. 
Cape doctor, q.v. 

Hiney. See Heine. 

hing aff. Get off ! ; Glasgow (- 1934). Lit., 
‘ hang oft’! ’ Cf. : 

hing-on, a. A walking arm-in-arm : Glasgow 
coll. ( - 1934). 

hinge and pluck. I’he heart, liver and lungs of a 
killed pig : butcliers’(— 1887). Baumann. 

hinges, off the, adv., adj, ConfnHed(ly) ; slightly 
indis])o.sed ; coll. : C. 17-20 ; f by 1820, e.vcept in 
dial, (’otgrave, Motteux. 

hinterland. The breech ; (low) coll. ; cf. hinder 
end, etc. “ Old says F. tV 11. in LS93, but not, 1 
feel sure, obh'r than 1880, the S.E. stMi.se laung 
recorded only at 1890. 1*'. A' H. may wadi bo 

thinking of hinderlands, rare for hindcrlings, the 
posteriors. Perhaps cf. Romany hinder, to defecate. 

hip (1762), hip(p)S (1710). Morbid di'prc.s.sion : 
1710; eoll. ; ob. by 1870; f by 1910. (Sia'hyp.) 
I’sually ‘ sjielt with y in tb(' [ n.] but with / in tlui v., 
(dc.’. S.0.1). Fx hypochondria. 

hip, v. d’o dcjiresH the spirits of: coll. : from 
ca. 1840. Prob. ex hipped, (j.v. 

[hip, catch or get or, gen., have on the. To have 
or get at a di.sadvantage, i.s S.K., wdiilc hipe, n. and 
V.. is wrestling j ] 

hip-hop, ad\. Iloppingly : coll.: ea. 1670 1920. 
Vilbcrs, m The lu In at .sal ■, Congreve. Ib'diipliea- 
tion ol hop. ('I'bi' O.L.l).. })(*rliaps rmlitly, con¬ 
siders it S.E.—at least after ( a. 1700.) 

*hip-inside. An inner eoat-])ocket, Inp outside 
being an outer : e. (— 18.39); ob. Brandon. 

hip, Michael, your head's on fire I \ low c.p. 
addressed to a red-haired man : inid-C. 18 ini(l-19. 
Grose, 1st ed. 

hipe. A rille ; gen. in slojie hipe : military ; lat« 
C, 19-20. Rifle being le.ss easy to jironoutK c*. rijte 
none too easy, and slojie perbajis etleeting tlu* lorm. 
(Sec^ esp. Ji. A P.) 

hipped. Melam holy, bored, def/nvssed ; sliglitly 
indisposi'd ; coll.: 1710 (S.O.D.); ob K.x, 

hypochondria; cf. hijppo, hyps, im., and liijgnsh, 
q.v. 

hippen. Tlie green curtain : theatrical, but [mt- 
liaps only in NortnumberJaiid ; ecrtainlv never very 
gen. : <'a. J870-1 {>05. ? ox Scots coll, hippen (i.e. 

hipfung (doth), a baby’s na[)kin. 

hippish. Low-sj)jrit(‘d : eoJl. : 1706 (S.U.l).). 

Gay, ' liy can's di'pn'.ss'd, in pensive hipjiish mood’. 
Cf. hipped, (J.v., and hip, hyp[jjos), rin. 

Hippo, the. 'I’lie London Hipjiodrorae; Lon¬ 
doners’ : late C. 19 20. 

hippo. An occ. variant, recorded for 1725, of 
hypo, hi/ppo, cpv, (N(*v’er htpo.) —2. Hiiijiopota- 
mus : coll.; 1872 (O.E.D.). S('lous.—3. ipecacu¬ 
anha : Anglo-Irish (-" J900). ICD.D. 

hippy. Morbidly (k'pressed ; coU. ; from ca. 
1890. Cf. hipped, hippish, qq.v. 

hips, down in the. Dispirited ; indisjiosed ; 
coll. ; 1729, Swift ; ob. by 1890, f by 1910. Ex a 
phrase applied to horses injured in the haunch-bone. 

hips,—free of her lips, free of her. iToverbial 
coll. ; C. 19-20; somewhat ob. Uips here - 
buttocks, henco sex. 
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hips, long in the. Broad-buttocked : coll. : 

C. 19 -20 ; t)b. (T. hips to sell. 

hips, walk with the. ‘ To make play with the 
poHterioFH in walking’, F. Tf. : C. 10-20 coll. ; ob. 
A lower rather than a middle or up[)er elass allure¬ 
ment to h'wdery. 

hips to sell(, with). Broad-buttocked ; low coll. : 
C. 10-20 ; oh. 

Hipsyhoy. A boy : rhyming 8. : C. 20. B. Ar T*. 
hircarra(h). Se<‘ hurkaru. 

hiren, a harlot, is, despite F. A, H., ineligible. As 
a sword, a lighting hector or bully, it is, so far as f 
know, unrecorded save by F. A H. : at [in^siuit, it is 
suspect. 

his. ‘The use of his with familiar words, as 
“ h(> knew his Homer from beginning to end ”, is 
purified slang' ((Ireenough A Ki1tnslg(\ l‘)0l!) ; 
coll.: midC. 10 20 —2. 'I'lie (nuuny’s : mihtary 
coll.: 1011 is. !'>. A p. ()j)p <nirs. 

his legs . . . See legs grew, his nabs, nibs. See 
nabs. nibs. 

hishee-hashee. Se(' soap and bullion, 
hisn, his'n ; oec. hissen. Uts, whim u'-cd pre- 
di('ativel\ or. g('n.. ah'^olutel\ : sol when not, as 
mo.^tiy, (bill. . ('. l.')-20. i’roh his inllueiieed hy 
iimtr oj)p iiiy (S.( ). 1 ) ). 

hiss, the. The wurning of a master's ap}>roaeh : 
Winehest-( r f'ollege : ('. 10-lf(l. 

hissell. 11 inisi'lf (in t he accusative and w ithout - 
asm hiInn stlf —any.sticsson s>lf) .sol. ; (’. 10 20. 

hissen. Ncc hisn. 

hist, 11 . and (Pronounced ki'ihst.) lioj-t: 
sol. : ('. 10 20. Huumami. 

historical. (Of a costume or liat) scfui more lhau 
Ihrei' limes Socit'ty 1SS2. Tin Ihtibj Snr<, 
Dee. 2r> ; t 1)\ lOI,"). Ware 
[historical or wrought or illustrated shirt. Not 
coll hut S 10. . lat<- 1()-10. 'A shirt or shift 
worked or wo\'cii with pictuncs or texts'. P. A 11.1 
history of the four kings, study the. 'I’o play at 

cards: coll rnid-(’. iS-mid-lO. Of. the mid- 
O. IS <‘arly 10 coll, a child's hrsf r/unh to thi (jalloirs 
tt j)a( Iv of (mkO, as also is the n. p.irt of tlic chdined 

lo( lit lOll. ( h , ISC. 1 st C(1 1 hot li) 

hit, a succcs.s,. like make a hit, to score an out¬ 
standing success, WHS orig.. 1 think, coll., paCf tlu' 
O.K 1).; from ca. lSir>. Ihit hit {it), to guess a 
secret., attain an ohjc<-t, is, pure k\ A 11.. certainly 
kS.F., a.s, prob., was hit in tlu teeth, to reproach (v.t., 
v'iih ). 

hit, to go to and then travel along or work or play 
at or rest, in, as jn hit the road or trad, the hiijh spot,^, 
the haystack, w'as orig. and still F.S. : thixse usages 
can hardly be said to be fully anglici.sed ; but they 
prob. wdll be—very soon too ! 

*hit, p]»l.adj. (’onvieted : <‘. : ong. and rno.stly 
at the Did Ihdiey : from ea. IStih. 

hit, hard, ppl ndj Sec hard hit. -hit a haystack, 
bice haystack and hit, v. 

hit it ofif. d’o agree well wdtli a person : coll, on 
verge of S.F. (in C. 20. indubitably S.F.); from ea. 
1780. TroIlop(>, in Barchester Towers. —2, To 
dt'sc'iibf* accurately : the (from ca. IT.’lb) coll, form 
of S.F. hit : in (\ 20, S.F., w’hich, ace. to the O.E.l)., 
it always has been. Trollope, in The Duke's 
(Jhildren. 

hit it up ; orig. hit things up. ‘ To behave 
Btrenuously ; riotously ’, C. J. Dennis : Au.stralian : 
C. 20. 

hit on tho tail, v.t. To coit with : C. 16-17 coll. 
Skelton. 


hit or miss. A kiss : rhyming s. : late C. 19-20. 
George Orwell, Down and Out in Paris and London, 

193:1. 

hit the hay. To go to bed : U.S. (orig. tramps’) 
angbeised in 1929 by Conan Doyle. (O.E.D. Sup.) 

hit the high spots. See high spots. - hit the road. 
See hit, V. An interesting ])arallcl is the Norfolk 
dial, hit the road, to walk fast, as m P. H. Emerson, 
On Brujlish Lagoons, 1893 (E.D.D.), 

hit the roof. To flare up, bo or become ex¬ 
tremely angry : coll.: (2 20, Cf. and see housetop, 
be at the, the idea being fdiat of S.l'k jly into a rage. 
hit things up. See hit it up. 

hit (a pim.son) up for (something). To ask (a 
person) for: Cokmial and Soiith-.Ameriean-English 
s. : C. 20. C. W. 'J’hurlow' CralL^ Paraguayan 1 nte,r- 
lude, 1933, ‘ I . . . hit liim uj» for a joh, and here 1 
am.’ 

hit where one lives. To mean much to. make a 
great irnpres.sion on, a person : 1907, F. C. Wode- 
tiouse. Sot (teorge \Vashington, ‘ Thi*- i.s just tlit; sort 
of thing to get right at IIkuii. It'll hit them where 
they live.’ 

hit with. (More gen. stnud: inth, q.v.) Fro 
]) 0 .s.sessed bv : coll. : ea. 18sr> -1 hi."). 

hitch, d'emjxiriirv as.».istance ; unimportant help 
through a dillieulty . eoll. ; fiom ea. 1890 ; ob. 

hitch. V, To marry ; gen. in hdidied, ppl. adj,, 
marneil : ong. (18,‘)7) U.S., apji flr^t as hitch horses : 
anglicised ea. 1890. In ('. 2<*. the firt'Wiilmg form is 
hitchid lip, which is very gen. m the* Soutiiern- 
Hcmi-phcre l)ommions. Fv liiteh (up), to harne.ss. 

hitchy-koo. X'l rmirious. lou.y\ ■ military : 1914; 
ob. P>. A J’. F.x a musK'-ball refr.un'h resemblance 
to drillng, itchy. 

Hittite, hittite. .A ]u-izc-fightcr . a pugihstii- pun : 
ca. 182(1-1910. Mort‘ gem.. how('\cr, as F>ee (1823) 
phra.s(‘s it: 'lliditis -boxers and rmg-goors 

a.ssembled 

hive. 'I'lie fmmdi' pudend : low : from ca. 1830 ; 
oh. Fx honey, (j.v. 

hive it. To eti'ei't coition : low : from ca 1860 ; 
oh. Fx preceding. 

Hivite. -A studimt of St. Kec^. Cumberland: 

schools' jind universities’ (— ISAO). if., giid ed. 

hixi(o)us-doxi(o)us. Si i hiccius-doccius. 

ho, out of all. Beyond all hminds : eoll. : late 
C. 14-20. Chancer, Swift, (.\fter cii. 1870, t 
except in dial. Fx ho !) A lute C. 16 -Pi variant is 
out of all {w)hoopina, which a]ipcars m Slmki'- 
speare's Yon Like It. and. as /'c-,/ all ir . in 
Kingsk'v’s ire.s’Oc^rr^ Ho ' (Apjierson ) 
hoaky or hokey, by (the). .\n cxjilctive • mamlv 
nautical, but jierbajis orig. Scots : from ca. 182(» : 
ob. Farham, Lover, Munchon. '! v\ holy pokei. 

hoax, V. and n.. and its derivatives hoaxer and 
hoaxing, were orig. (1788) eoll., which they remained 
until ea. 1830. First n'cordi'd in Grose, 2nd ed. 
Ong. university wit. says Grose. I’rob. ex hoews 
{■pocus) ; ef.. jiossibly, Fomany {hoax or) hokano, to 
cheat, and hookapen. a hoax, a falsehood. 

hob. A dolt ; a rustic clown : C. 14-early 19 : 
until ea. 1680, S.F. ; then eoll. when not dial. Ex 
Robert. 

hob, be on the. To be a teetotaller ; military : 
late C. 19-20. F. A Gibbons, ‘ The t(‘a-kettlo on 
the hob ’. 

hob and nob, hob or nob, hob nob. Orig. mere 
variants, but the only C. 19-20 forms, of hah or nab 
(etc.), q.v.—Tho only specific ‘ individual ’ senses 
are, 1, as v. : to drink together. 1763, coll.,—in 
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C. 20, S.E.; be on very friendly terms (v.t., with), 
1828; coll, till C. 20, when S.E.—2. As n.: a 
toast (very rarely as h.n., ooc.—in C. 18 19—as 
hob a nob), 175(), always coll. ; adv. or adj., on terms 
of close friendship or gooddellowship, 1851, coll, till 
C. 20, then S.E.™See also hob-nob, below. (Dates : 
S.O.D.) The hah, nab form was influenced by Hob, 
a familiar by-forra of Robert (W.). 

Hob Collingwood. The aujiposedly unlucky four 
of hearts : (J. 18-19 Northern coll. 

hob-job. An unskilled or clumsy job ; an odd 
job : s. and dial. : from ca. 1855. 

hob-jobber. A man or boy alert for small job.s on 
the street : (low) coll. : mostly London : from ca. 
1850 ; ol).—j\lso vhl.n., halt-jobbing. 

hob-nob. A c.p. gracing a ‘ mutual ’ drinking : 
ca. 1700-1850 : coll. > S.E.--2. A drinking 

together or to each otlu'r’s health : 1825 : coll, till 
C. 20, then S.E. (See hob and nob, above.)—3. A 
familiar, intimate conversation; coll. (— 1876); 
in C. 20, S.E. 

hobbadehoy, hobbe(r)dehoy. See hobbledehoy. 
hobber-nob(ber). A corrupted form of halt or nob 
(see hob and nob) : Irom ca. 1800 ; ob. 

Hobbes’s voyage. Coll. : late C. 17-18. Van¬ 
brugh, in 77m Provoked Wi fe. ' So, now. 1 am in for 
Hobbes's voyage ; a great leap m the dark.’ Some 
topical origin. 

[hobbinol, a—gen. uncouth—^countryman, is S.E. 
Cf. hob, q.v.J 

hobble, as amorous v. (see E. & H.). is ob. S.E. ; 
but as an awkw'ard or fmzzhng situation it is (from 
ca. 1775) coll, and dial. ; and as to arrest, to commit 
for trial, it is c. (— 1789) and ob.—2. To hobble a 
plant is to spring it (sec plant, a cache) : c. : ca 
1810-50. Vaux. 

hobble, in a. In trouble ; hampered ; per¬ 
plexed : coll.: late C. 18-20; oh.—2. In c., 
commit led for trial : late* (', 18-20 ; ob. 

♦hobbled (upon the legs). On the hulks; in 
prison ; transported as a convict; c. : late C. 18- 
mid-19. Parker, Vaux.—2. Whence (?), hobbled, 
committed for trial ; c. : late ('. 18-20 ; ob. 

hobbledeg(or j)ee. A jog-trot: eoll. (— 1788); 
ob. by 1880, t by 1900. Orose, 2nd ed. l.e. 
hobble -f- a fanciful ending. 

hobbledehoy ; alsohobba(r)d(eory)hoy, hobbe(r)- 
dehoy. A boy not yet quite a man : coll. : 1540, as 
hobbledehoye in Palsgrave. In C. 18, gen. in rhyme, 

‘ hobbledehoy, neither man nor boy ’. Prob. hob 
(see above) + some now' indeterminable ending — 
perhaps Er. de haie, de hai/r, of the hedge (see 
hedge)—with -le- (rare before 1700) or -a(r)-, -e{r}-, 
acting as a euphonic. 

hobbledehoyish ; hobbledehoyhood. Awkwardly 
youthful ; the age when a boy is such : the former 
(— 1812), coll.; the latter (1836) hardly gen. 
enough to be coll. 

hobbler. An unlieonsed pilot ; a landsman act¬ 
ing as tow-Jack : orig. (1800), nautical s. ; by 1900, 
j. As a boatman. Isle of Man dial. 

hobby. (A horse in common use : S.E.—) A 
translation : univiTsity. Whence to ride hobbies, 
to use ‘ enhs ’. (’a. 1870-1910. 

Hobby, Sir Posthumous!’s). A man fastidious or 
whimsical in his clothes: coll.: ea. 1690-18.30. 

B. E.; (Iroee, 2nd ed. Punning hobby, an avoca¬ 
tion. 

hobby-horse. A wanton, a prostitute: late 

C. 16-17 : coll, (Other senses, S.E.) Ex the S.E. 
sense, a horse in common use : cf. hobby. 
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hobby-horse, V. To romp ; play the fool, Obp. in 
horse-play ; coll, : ca. 1630-1890. 

hobby-horsical. Connected with, devotivl to a 
hobby; whimsical; jocular coll, : 1761, Sterne.—2. 
In late C. 18-early io, and piThaps ong., ‘ a man 
who is a gn'at kecpiT or ridin' of hobby horses i.e. 
hac;ks. Oro.se, 1 st ed, 

hobnail. A countryman ; a boor : coll, : from 
ca. 1645; in C. 19-20, S.E. ; oh. Beaumont & 
Fieteher, in IVomen Pleased, ’ 3’he hob-nail thy 
hiishniKl’s as fitly out o' th' way now.’ 

hobnailed. Boorish : i-oll. till C. 19. then S.E. ; 
C. 17-20; oh. h’x jiroredmg. Dec, liobnml 
(earlier, by the way, as adj. than as n.). 

hobo, pi. hoboes. A tiamp ; esfi., in C, 20, one 
who w'orks. Ong. (— 1891, Elynt), U.S. ; angli¬ 
cised ca. 1905. The v. has not “ caught on ' in 
England.—-2. Hence, a ii'^clcss fellow' : military : 
from ca. 1910.—3. In N('V\ Zealand and Australia, in 
post-G.W, days, it is often applied to a j<nig))-and- 
read\ fellow. Tlie etynuilogy nuuains a juizzle : 
see esp. Irwin, wdio quotes a lrum]t'.s 20 distinc¬ 
tion : ‘ Bums loafs and sits. 3'rum|)s lo.its and 

w'alks. But a hobo moves and work^, and he's clean.* 
hobson-jobson. ’ A native festal e\c Ittunent ; a 
tamdsha . . . : hut espeeialiy the Moharram eere- 
monie.s ’. Yule A Burnell : .Anglo-Indian, pjoh. mig. 
(ca 1850) military ; the form hossg-go.ssi; oeeiiis as 
early as 1673. Ex the Mahommedan wailing-ery, 
Yd Hasan ! Yd Hasain. (In S.E., a certain 
linguistic proc(‘ss.) 

Hobson’s. S(‘e sense 2 of: 

Hobson’s choice, 'fhat or none: eoll : 1049, 

8 om<*rs ’J’racts, ' I had Hobson's ( hoiee, either h(‘ a 
Hobson or nothing ’; B.l'k; Steele, m ThrSp'dator, 
No. 509; Cihhd, in The Xon-diiror, * <’an any 
woman think la'rself happy that's oliligf d to marry 
only with a Hobson's ehoiec' ’ 3'he etvniolony ex 
Thomas Jobson, that t'anihridge Jiveiv-siahlo 
keeper (d. 1630) who h't out his horses oiilv m 
stri(‘t rotation, i.s seriously duniair<'d by Kichard 
Cock's ‘ We are ])ut to 11 odgson's clmise i o talve such 
privilegese as they will next' us. or el,-,e go(‘ w it,bout.* 
]()I7 —one of W.'s haj>piest (in.e(>v<'ne-, —-J. A 
voie(‘: theatrical rhyniing s. : late C. 19 -20 ; now 
gen. ahhr. to Jlohsoti's, 

hock, in. Laid by the heels ; sw'indled : low : 
late C. J9-20, oh.—-2. In ])rjson : c. : Jutf' C. 10 20. 
I’rob. ex Duteh a. hoi, d(‘ht, as the (jt)3l 

Sup.) notes, and perhaits nillueneed lo’ bork. a rod, 
a chain, with a hook at tlu' end. Cf. the I’.S. sense, 
ill pawn, which, in (k 20, is oec. hcanl in England, 
as IS hock, to fiaw n. 

hock, old. Stale beer : late C. IS -19 : (low) coll. 
Ex hock, the white German wine—orig. ilochhcimer, 
that made at Iloehheim, on the Mam. 

*hock-dockies ; in C. 19, oec. hock(e)y-dockies. 
Shoes; c. (— 1789); f by 1893, ])('rhaps by 1880. 
Rhyming redujiheation on lioe.ks, i|.v. 

hockelty ; hocly. The hark or fienultimate card, 
esp. in faro: from mid-lHtiO'.s. O.E.D. (Sup.). 

hockey. Drunk, orig. with stale hem- : ca. 1788- 
1880. Grose, 2nd ed. Ex hock, old, (j.v. Cf. 
liickey. 

hockey club, the. A, ting venereal hospital ; 
New' Zealand soldiers’ : in G.W. Ex a hockey- 
cluh-shapcd instrument used in the treatment of the 
discaso. 

♦hock(e)y-dockies. See hock-dockies. 
hocking. A variant of houghing, q.v. 
hocks. The feet: low coll. (— 1785); in C. 19- 
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20, gen. tlio foot and ankles; ob. Grose, Ist cd. 

Ex a quadriipi'd'H hocks. 

hocky. S(‘c hockey, -hocly. S«-o hockelty.— 
hocuin. See hokum. 

hocus. A juggler, a conjuror ; an impostor : (sa. 
lGr)('-l7'20. Abbr. hocus-pocus, q.v. In Witts' 
JiccrfatioHS, ea. J(>r)4, as hocas. —2. ,luggl(‘ry; de- 
(■(*j»tiou ; Iroin cn. UibO ; ir\(/, Jl) 20, S.K. ; t exce])t 
m w'UKO (ii‘ criminal deception, Hbady trn'kery. - ii. 
J)rugged liquor: orig. (— 1822), s. ; by IHliO, S.E. 
Also /uii'tK^-jHirits. !>('('. 

hocus, V. To ‘hoax’ (q.v.) : 1^)75: coll, till 

lb, then S.M A\’hen<‘e hontsscr and luM'ussimj^ 
('. IM 20 nn.-—2. d'o drug, e.sp. ith liquor (— JH.'UI, 
Daloms, in eh. xiii) : I'X slightly earlier, 

now ob., sense, to Bl.u])ely with liijuor (and then 
rob) : iS2) (S (bl).) : coll, until ca. IKSO, then 8.E. : 
cf. snuff, q.v. I'n harns lior.ses as earl}' as 1822 
(Jh'e'l. All senses <‘\ the n. 

hocus, ndj. Iii1 (;\ii aled {— 172.'>; ; ol). hy 1820, 
t by ISOo. K,\ the v. .1 New CanluKj htrt., 1725 ; 
Grose. 

hocus-pocus : m C. 17, often hocas-pocas. The 
nrime of, (u hir, a jUL'gier : .lonson, in 'I'hv Shtplc of 
News, 1021 ; ill 102 1. a title runs, “ (locus Toe us 
Junior, The Aufilowir (f Lxjcr dr nuun ’ ; in lt)5(», 
(h'liucd ]»y T-loiint. — 2. lleics', a trickster: Irom 
ca. 1720.--2. A jugglers trick; hence, irnni.. 
deception, tricki'ry : 1017.- -4. As a juggler's 

formula: ](>.22. -5. A juggler's or inqiostor's stock 
in trade ; Iroru ea. 1050. .Mso horns-ixtd*, (.k 17. — 
0, Drugged liquor (-- Df22) ; t k\ 1802, honos 

being ti'cn gen,.All these sc'uses wcie orig .s., yirob. 

low s, but soon ■' coil. ; by 1850, only the third, 
fourth, and fifth ^^ere much used ; in < ’. 2u, only tin* 
third and filth, both of which ha\e, since ca. 1810. 
been S.T. T.ilher e.x an actual juggler’s name 
{slightly latinised, no doubt), or ex hoc est corpus 
(Jilit), mentn’ued (by 'fillotson) as a juggh'r's 
])hras(‘, the latter theory being bolst-ered by the 
Scandinavian hok-us})okusfiltoL'us {\\.). N.T»., the 

G. 17 smise, a bag u.sed by jugglers, wa.s too rare to 
bf' c-oll.—0. S(‘( ‘Occupational Alanies ’ in tlie 
Addenda. 

hocus-pocus, V. d’o cheat, trick : from ca, 1770. 
--2. to juggle, jrractisc trickery : 1(>S7, 

L’Estrangc. T.oth (irig. coll., but in lat(‘ G. 10-20, 
S.E. ( Dates, O.K.D. I K.x the n. 

hocus-pocus, adj. Juggling, cheating, fraudu- 
lenr ; 1()08 (S.O.D ); coll, until G. l!>, then 8.E. 

W'ycherley ; Macklin, in Jxnr. d la Mttdc, ‘ 2’he law 
ia a sort of hocusqtocu.s scierua^ that smiles in yer 
fac(' \\hile It jacks yer pocket.' —The adv. is rare : 
hocus ])()cush/. 

hocus-pocus, play. To Jilay the juggler (fig.): 
coll. : ca. Iti59-1740. Tcntk'v. 
hocus-trade. See hocus-pocus, m, 5. 

hocus-trick. A juggling trick, hence a swindle : 
coll. : ca. 1075 1700. K.x hocu^, n. 

hod or Hod ; occ. Brother Hod. A bricklayer's 
labourer: coll.(— 1701); ob. Grose. Ex the hod 
UH(‘(l for (‘arrying bricks and mortar ; abbr, hodman. 
—2. A bookmaker’s money-bag : turf c. : G, 20. 
iSlaug, j). 2-42. 

hod oi mortar. A jiot of porter : rhvming 8. 

( - 1850) ; ob. 11., lat ed. 

hoddie-doddie ; bidter -y. A sijuat Jierson : coll. : 
ca. 1520-1850. In G. 17-18, gen. in form of jeering 
rhyme or c.p., Iloddy-dfuldy, AU arse and no body ; 
the rhyme was, in a contemjiorary song, apjilied to 
the Kump Parhameut.— 2. A fool; a cuckold ; oa. 


1695-1800 ; cf. hoddy-peak (the reference being to a 
snail’s horns). Gognato with hodm/indod, q.v., in 
beings prob. a rliyming jierversion oidodrn/iu, a snail. 
—.2. A lighthouse’s revolving light: nautical: late 
C. 19-20; ob. Bowen. Ex W'est Country dial. 

hoddy-doddy, adj. Dumpy ; coll. : from ca. 
1820 ; t exeejit in dial. E.x n. 

hoddy-peak ; in (J. 10, often peke. A fool, a dolt: 
G. 10-c‘arly 17.—2. A cuckold : ca. 15S5-l()IO. 
Botli senses orig. coll., but by 1590, at lat(“.-,t, S.E. 
T'lie hcnldy, as in hodhly-doddy, may at fir-t Itave hcim 
-- asmul ; cf. hodwandod. {Jloddy poll, 10, surrif' 
meanings, may ong. have lx en ciJl.) 

[Hodge, a ty[)ical Englisli rustic, is not, as in 
F. & 11., coll., but S.E., and the same holds of hodfjr- 
jjodfp, a M.K. corruption of hftirl, putrh.] 

hodman. Oxfonl L'juvcnsjty s. ■ coli. : 1077, 
S.O.D., uhch delirie.s tliiis, "A term of contempt 
apjilied fiy [those] uri(h‘rgiadnatcs of ('hnst Ghurcli 
. . . 'who w<*re is mg's Scholars of W cstminstcT 
School, to those who were not, ami hfuicc to other 
iindergradnatc.s After ca. 1790, merely historical. 
(Gf. sguill) Ex the S.E. sense, a bricklayer's 
laboiinT : cf. hod, q.x'. 

hodmandod. A .‘'hclJ-snail : coll.: 1020 (SO.D.); 
ob. ex<’ept in dial. Kx doduia/i, a snail , cl. hoddy- 
doddy. (j.v.—2. A deformed pm’son : coli. : ca. 
1000 1900.—2. A Hottentot : lovx cfill , almost sol. : 
lOxSO ; f by 1S50. Cajit.ijn ('owle\ in Harris's 
Voyages. 

hodmandod, adj. Short and clumsy : from ca. 
1820; oh.: (oll. when not dial. J7x jircceding ; 
jiroh. sugge-,t('(l by hod<ly-dofldy, <j.v. 

’•'hog. (Tl. hog.) A sinllirig : orig. (ca. 1070), c. ; 
in Ck 19-20, low s. CoU-s. 2. In C. 18-curly 19. 
occ, a hixprmcc : also c., wlumce the U.S. sense. 
Jhoh. cx the tigurr* of a hog on a small silver coin — 
2. A student of St. John's College, Ganibrnige : 
Cuml>ridg('(— 1090); ■[ before ISSfi. Wso,iohnian 
hog. A. (Ic la Tr\ nu', in Diary, 1090.—1. See 
Hampshire hog, the liaui/tHmo being almost nex^er 
tuiuttetl.—5. the Hog. Ificliard 111 ol England. 
(Dausf.n )- -0». See road hog. 

hog, V. To appropriate, csj). ajipropriate and cat 
or dimk, greedily: ong. (1887), L'.S. ; anglicised 
on. T.tl2 ; ' • c<Tl. ca. 1920 —2. J'o coit, v.i. and t. : 
low : G. 19-20. ob,—2. hog it, to sleej) soundlx. esj). 
siiurnmly : coll. (— TJ22). Maiiclion.—1. To be. 
IxJiuxe like, a road-hog : coll. : 1925. D.E.D. 

(Sup.). Also hog it. 

hog, go the whole. See go the whole hog.—hog, 
Jn hnian . See hog, n., 2. 

hog-grubber. ‘A narro’w-soul d sneaking Fel¬ 
low ', B.E, ; coll. : late (k 17-c‘arly 19. Hence adj., 
hog-gruhbing: G. l8-carly 19.- -2. ‘A Thaini's 
watc'rinan, licensed by tlu* Trinity House ’ : Lon- 
<lon watermen’s: ca. 1840-80. Maxiii'W, cited bv 
E.D.D. 

hog in a squall er storm, like a. l’>»‘si(h> oneself; 
out of one's senses: nautical coll. (— 1887); 
slightly ob. Baumann. 

hog in armour. A lout in tine clothes : coll. : ca. 
1()50-1920. Hence ‘ Thackeray’s “ Count Hog¬ 
gin anno ” ’ (S.O.D.). In C. 20, S.E.—2. Larwood 
& Hotten, in Signboards, 1807, ‘ a favouritr' epithet 
applied to rifle voluntc^ers [from ea. 1850] by coster¬ 
mongers, fishmongers ami such-like '.—-2. An iron¬ 
clad : naval: ca. ISOO 90. Bowen, 
hog it. See hog, V., 2 and 4. 
hog-rubber. A(n ignorant) rustic : pejorative 
ooU.: C. 17. Jonson, .Burton. (O.E.D. 
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hoR-shearing ; shearing of hogs, vbl.n. Much 
ado jihout nothing : coll. ; (1. 17-18. Kx the lull 
text ol t he much cry and little wool proverb. 

hog-wash. Bad liquor, esp. ‘ rot-gut q.v.; 
17lLh Arbuthnot (O.E.D.) : coll. >, 1800, S.M.— 
Hence, U, worthless, cheap journalism : journalistic : 
from ca. ISSO. Cf. slash, q.v. 

hog-yoke. Nautical, C. 19, thus in Bowen : 
' The old-fashioned wooden quadrant in American 
shi[)s and (Irand Bankers, so-called from its likeness 
to the wooden yoke ]iut over hogs to prevent them 
breaking through fences ’. 

hoga, that won’t. That won’t do ! Anglo- 
Indian (— 1804) ; ob. If., .‘Ird ed. 

Hogan(-Mogan); Hogen(-lV[ogen). A Dutch¬ 
man : a coll, alfected by satirists, ca. lt)70-1700. 
Kx hoofimogendhci.en, the Dutch for high and mighty 
lords, as apjilied to the Dutch States-tjleiu'ral. See 
that lino scholar, G. Aitken’s Satires of Andrew 
Marvell (189:1), p. 128.—2. Hence, an}'^ ‘high and 
mighty ’ person : coll.; ca. H)40-1750.—‘1. Also as 
corresponding adj., with additional sense, potent (of 
drink); ca. l()r)0-1730. Cf. : 

hogan-mogan mg. A strong drink, esp. ale; 
coll, : ca. I(i5(>-1720. Dryden, in The \Vdd (JuUant, 

‘ I was drunk ; damnably drunk with ale ; great 
hogan-mogan bloody ale.’ Cf. the preceding entry. 

hogmagundy. ISexual intercourse ; orig. Scots ; 
ca. 1820-90, (not very gen.) Southern coll. V ex 
hogmanay. 

hogmanay. A wanton : Scots 19-20 (ob.) coll. 
Kx the Scots national festival of Hogmanay, New 
Year’s Eve. 

hogO, a llavour, a taint, may orig.—ca. H>50—• 
have been coll., but it very soon > S.E. Ex Fr. 
havt govt. Also Jogo, whicli is a C. 19 corruption. 

Hogs Norton, have been bom at. To be ill- 
mannered, uncouth: proverbial coll.: mid-C. lb- 
mid-19. Often in orig. form, which adds : where the 
pigs play on the. organs. The reference is to ‘ the 
village of IIock-Norton, I.eicestcr.shire, wdierc the 
organist once upon a time was named Biggs ! so 
it i.s said (Appersoii, q.v,). 

hogs (or pigs) to a fair or fine market, bring one’s. 
To jiroht; do well : coll, : C. 17-20, ob.- -2. Also, 
iromcally : C. 18 20. 

hogs (or pigs) to market, drive one’s. To snore ; 
C. 18-20 : coll. Swift, ‘ He snored so loud that wo 
thought he was driving his hogs to market ’ ; 
Grose, 1st ed., has the abbr. form drive ones hogs. 
Ex the notable grunting of driven pigs. 

hog’s wash of the fo’c’stle head. The deck-hands 
on a merchant ship : nautical : C. 20. 

"‘hogshead, couch a. To he down and sleep : c. of 
ca. l.'")()0-1840. Ex hog's head, a person, 1615 
(S.O.D ). 

hoi poUoi. Candidates for pass degrees : univer¬ 
sity : ca, 1800-1915. Ex the Gr. for ‘ the many ’. 
Cf. S.E. sen^e. 

hoick. A jerk as one’s stroke begins or ends: 
rowing coll. (— 1898). O.E.D. (Sup,), Ex ; 

hoick, V. To raise, hoist, esp. with a jerk : coll. : 
late C. 19 20. ITob. ex hike, v., 2.—2. Hence, to 
force (an acrojilane) to mount steeyily : coll. : 1916. 
(O.E.ll. Sup.)—.3. Hence, v.i., to climb steeply, 
jerk oneself up (and out of) : coll. : from ca. 1925 
(O.E.D. Sup.)— i. To spit (mostly as v.i.): 
Bootham School (— 1925). Anon., Diet, of 
Bootham tilang. 

"‘hoise. A 0. 19 variant of : 

"‘hoist. A confederate helping a thief to re^h an 


open window : late C. 18 mid-19 o. Grose., 2nd ed. 
■—2. lienee, a shop-hft(T : ('. 19, e. '> low. -(’f .3, 
hoist, the. Shop-lifting: e. (- 1812). Vaux. 

"‘hoist, V. To rob by means ol the hoist, (|.v. ; to 
ehop-lift: c.; ea. 1810-60.—2. im})lied m hoisting, 2. 
—3. V.i., to drink : (low) coll, : from ca. 1860 ; ob. 

hoist, give a, V.t. To do a bad turn : tailors’ : 
from ea, 1870 ; ob. 

*hoist, go upon the. To enter a building by an 
open window ; c. ; ca, 1787-1860. Grose, 2nd cd. 
Cl. hvave, v., 1, (|.v. 

hoist, on the. Gn ‘the drunk’: (low) coll.; 
from ca. 1860 ; f by 1930. 

hoist him in ! A mid C. 19- 20 nautical c.p, 
verging on j., for it constitutes an order ‘ to wid- 
come the captain or .scuiior olVu'cr ('Vct the sid<', a 
relic of the old way of embarking in bad visit her 
W'lth a whip on tlu' yard arm 

hoist in. A drink oJ Injuor : ca. 1865-1920. Ex 
hoist, V., 3. 

hoist in, do or have a. d’o have sexual inter- 
cour.sci ; low; from ca. 1850, (Barely of women.) 

"‘hoist-lay. Shop-lifting: c. : ca. 1810 60,—2. 

‘ Shaking a man head downwards, .so that the money 
rolls out of his pockets ’, F. & H. : ca. 18.30-i90() : 
c. Also hoisting, 2.. q.v. 

hoist one’s pennants. To grumble ; be severely 
critical : nautical : late C. 19-20, A dis])lay ol all 
pennants means ‘ 1 don’t understand your signal ’. 

"‘hoister. A sho])-lilt(‘r ; aquckpocket : c. : resf). 
C. 19-20 and (’. 19. The latter is in ,J. H. de.sso’s 
London, x'ol. i, 1847. Ex hoist, v., 1. --2. A .sol ; 
(low’) coll. : from ca. 18()0 ; ob. l*k\ hoid, v,, 3, 
♦hoisting; hoist-lay. Shop-hfting : late C. 18- 
19 c.—-2. See hoist-lay, 2 : c. : late C. 18-early 19. 
Gro.se, 2nd cd. --3. (hoisting.) Grose’s military 
(‘cremony i.s folk-lore, not coll. -4. (hoisting) 
drinking : low coll. : from ca. 1860 ; ob. lex 
hoist, v., 3. 

hoik. An occ. variant of hoick, c.sp. the v. 

[t hoit, hoyt, to romp, be riotously inclined, is, 
despite. F. A H., ineligible.] 
hoity-toity. S( t' highty-tighty. 
hok IS incorreet for hough, q.v. 
hokey. ITison : low ; late G. 19- 20, Perhap.s 
ex chokey on hokey-jiokey. 

hokey !, by (the). Sec*, hoaky. Gee. v ar ied to by 
the hokeys and, m late G. 19, to by the hokry-pokrg. 

hok(e)y-pok(e)y. A cheat, a swmdk' : low' coll. : 
from ca. 1845.—2. Nonsense ; low coil. ; from ca. 
1875. —3. A, indeed any, ehea]) ice-ereaiu sold m 
the streets: low eoll. : from ea. 1884. A G, 19 
street-cry ran ‘ hokey-i)ok(‘V, pokey ho ’ ; a C. 19- 
20 , ‘ hokey-pokey, a jienny a lump ’. All these 
senses are ex hocus-pocus ; the third is not—as some 
wit proposed—ex It. o chc poco !, oh, Jiow little. 
(The form hokenj-pokery is Northern dial.) 

hokey-pokey, adj. Swindling; illegal, illicit; 
low coll. (— 1887). Baumann. Ex n., 1. 

hokum ; occ. hocum. Anything designed to 
make a melodramatic or a sentimental appeal ; 
bunkum: U.S. (ca. 1920), anglici.sed by 1926. 
Brob. cx hocus{-pocus) on bunkum. O.E.D. (Sup.), 
hol. See hols. 

Holbom, the. The Holbom Restaurant in Ixin- 
don : coll. (— 1887), verging on S.E. Baumann, 
‘ feines Restaurant in Holborn 
Holbom Hill, ride backwards up (Grose. Ist ed.). 
To go to be hanged ; mid-G. 18-early 19 s. : perhaps 
orig. c., but certainly soon low eoll. Congreve has 
go up Holborn UiU ; ride up Holborn occurs at least 
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EH early as 1059 (sec Nares), wliilo Jonson, in 
Barlholonieiv Fair, alhulcH to the. heavy hill ... of 
llolborn. Such was ilio rouUi to 'J'ylmrn, whon^ 
crintmals wore hanj^c'd, the crimmala ridin}^ hack- 
wards. The lost cxinaition at 'ryhurn, so thendoro 
the last procession thitlier, was in 1784, the execu¬ 
tions tlier('after takin^^ place lU'ar Newgate. 

hold. (To bet, wager: kS.lO.—) V.i. To con¬ 
ceive; a child : coll. : C. 18-20. Ex the C. 17 20 
S.E. R(‘iise. of animal conception. Variant hold il .— 
2. In billiards, to hole, v.t. : s. - j. : 1800. ‘A 
coiTEption of hole, by asHoi'iation of holed and hold \ 
S.O.Ib—0. (V.t.) 4'o hold oiK‘\s own against, he 

(clearly) a match for: sporting s. (—1885) >, in 
C. 20, g(‘n. coll. ((hE.D.) —t. 'ho be in funds : low 
coll. (V orig. s.) : at first, (lockncy : from ca. 1870. 
In C. 20, mostly Aiisti'alian. Ivsp. in do you hold ?, 
C. 10, and, (k 20 Australia, are you holdiuy ^ 

hold a candle to, and hold a candle to the devil. 
See candle. 

hold a Kood wind. (Of a shij)) to have' ‘ good 
Weatherly rpialities ' : nautical e'oll. : mid-(k 10 -20 ; 
slightly oh. E()W('u. 

hold down (e.g. a job). To oveTcemic the elifhe'ul- 
ties of; hi'iice; to do satisfactorily, with the con¬ 
notation of k('('piiig abreast eif the ‘ snags ’ and 
problems of a dilhcult job : coll., orig, (ca. 1800) 
U.S., anglicised ca 1010. Ik'rhaps e.\ : 

hold down (a claim). To reside' long ('nough on a 
e'laim to establish ownershif) under the homeste;ad 
law: mining s, : IkS, (18SS) and .\u.straha (ca. 
1800). 

hold hard ! ; hold on ! W ait a moment !; 
stop ! (V)ll. ; the- former (eirig. in S E.. of' pulling 
at a hors('’s reins) from e-a. 1700; the' latle;r from 
ca. 1800 and orig,, anel long me'stly, nautical. 
(k)lman, 1701, ‘ Hold hard ! hold haid ! you are all 
on a wrong scent ’ ; Edmund Yates, iSOf. in Broken 
to Ilar)H'ss, ‘ 1 told Me'ahurn to he)ld on.’ (Although 
hold on olte'M occurs in moejels other than the iin- 
pe'iativf'. hold hard very ran-ly d(.)('s ) 

hold in hand. To amuse' ; vividly te> intere'st; 
have a marke'd ascendancy over : e'eill. : from ca. 
ISiiO : oh. Ex the f ‘8.E. sense', ke'e'p in e.xpectat ion, 
hold it ! Stay in jut'ciscly that position ! : 
paint.e'rs’ s, (from ca. 1805) :• coll. ca. 1010 in the 
the'atncal, and ca. 1025 in the cineniatogra])hic 
world. 

hold my hand and call me Charlie ! A c.}>. elating 
fremi e-a. 1050; slightly eeb. (Meistly derisive'.) 

hold on ! See hold hard ! 
hold on by the eyebrows, or eyelashes, or eyelids. 
See eyelashes, 

hold on like grim death ,* hold on to. To bo 

courageously eir obstinately [lersistent about; 
ap])ly one'sedf eliligemtly tei : the former, cedi. ; the 
latter, coll, in C. 10, S.E. in C. 20. Both from ca. 
1850 ; the; former was perhaps orig. U.S. 

hold on the slack. To do nothing : nautical 
coll.: mid-C. 10-20. Bowen, I.e. the slack of the 
rope;. 

’•'hold-out. A mechanical devie e, esp. in poker, 
for ‘ holding out ’, i.o. concealing, desirable cards 
until they are use'ful : gamblers’ c. : ca. 18ti0-1900, 
though app, not recorded before 1805. Maskelyne, 
in Sharps and Flats, 1804. (O.E.T).) 

hold out on. To keep something (csp. money or 
important informatiem) back from (a person): 
orig. U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1024. 

hold the market. ‘ To buy stock and hold it to so 
large an extent that the price cannot decline \ 
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F. & IT.: Stock Exchange s, (ca. 1880) >, ca. 1800, 
gen. coll. 

hold the stage. To have the cyi; of an audience : 
theatrical: from ca. 1875. -2. To attract most of 
the attention ; do all the talking : C(dl. : from ca. 
1805. 

hold tight I See tight I, hold, 
hold-up. (A highwa^mian ; a hushrangcr : orig. 
(ca. 1888), U.S, ; never jiroyierly anglicised, and 
ni'vcr gen.)—2. A highway robbery ; aiiv robbery 
in which a person is held up at firearm-point : orig. 
U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1005 as a coll. ; by ca. 1055, 
S.E. 

hold-up, V. Rob on the higliMay, hence waylay 
and rob, hence to cheat: orig. (1887), U.S. ; 
anglicised as a coll, ca, 1805 ; in C. 20, S.E. Cf. 
Australian stick up. —-2. In c., to arrest ; ca. 1880- 
1015. 

hold up your dagger hand. A C. 17 drinking c.p. 
(hold up your head :) there’s money bid for you. 

(Don’t be so modest ! lor) pcoyde think well of you : 

C. 17-mid-lO: a semi-jirovcrbial c.p. Swift, the 
longt'r form ; Marry at, the shorter, preceded by 
‘ as th(' saving is ’. Apperson. 

hold with, d’o apyirove of ; agree with : coll. ; 
from ca. 1805. Ex S.E. sense, to sidi' with : cf., in 
S.E., the t hold on. the oh. hold of or for (S ().!).) 

hold your jaw ! Be rpnet : (low) coll. : from ca. 
1750. Foote. (_)cc. in otlier moods than the im¬ 
perative. (T. hold hard ! 

holding, i>pk adj. In funds : Australian : C, 20 : 
8, > coll. See hold, 4. Esp. how are you holding 
how mueh money have you ? : also New Zealand. 

holding back. ‘ Tr\mg to avoid being curc'd of 
wound or sickness ’ : military coll. : lOlo. B. & P. 
Merely an ('xtension of the S.E. sense. 

[holdmg the baby(, left), .locular S. IB rather than 
8. or coll : late U. 10-20. E.g. of a yier'-on h'ft with 
stocks and shares that cannot be s;)id. Ex men 
liolding the baby outside a sliop while the wives take 
an unconscionabk' time inside.] 

holding up the corner. A coll, phrase satirical of 
a le aning idler : (’. 20. Ware. 

hole. The pudendum mulichre : low coll. : 
(k 16 (? earlier)-20. See also better ’ole. —2. 
Hence, like c**t, it has come to signify coition or 
w'ornen viewed as sexual potentialities or actualilii's, 
as in ‘ H(' likes a, or his, bit of hole ’ or ‘ Hole means 
everything to that bligliter.’—5. The anus : low 
coll, in (k 10 2(1. but in C. 14-18 a vulgarism (as in 
(’haucer’s ribald Jddhr's Tah). Abbr. arse-hole. —- 
4, As a piison-ct'll, a dungeon, it is, despile E. iS: H., 
jierfcctly good Eng., and as, in C. 17-18, a printery 
sjiecialising in unlicensed books, it is rather printers’ 
j. than coll, or printers’ s.—The following two senses 
were S.E. previous to ca. 187(), then, pace the 

D. E.D., they > coll. : 5, a small, dingy abode or 
lodging (1616) ; 6, a monetary or social difliculty, a 
mass, a scrape : 1760, Smollett. (Dates, S.O.D.)— 
7. A place ; mostly military and Soefety : from ca. 
1015. Perhaps ex better hole, q.v.—8, (Uen. in pi.) 
A shilling; tramps’ c. (— 1055), Also grafters’ s, 
(— 1954). Philip Allingham, Cheapjack. —0. A 
tunnel: railwaymen’s coll.: mid-Ck 10-20. (The 
Pa^^tsing Shoiv, April 7, 1054.) 

hole. (Gen. v.t.) ‘ To effect intromission ’, 

F. & H. : low: C. 10-20. Ex n., 1. The v.i. is 
gen. expressed by to hole it. 

hole, better ; gen. better ’ole. A better, esp. a 
safer place ; csp. if you know of a better 'ole, go to it, 
which > in 1916 (the year of Captain Bruce Bairns- 
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fathcr’a cartoon), a c.p. not yet f ; Bairnsfatlior)’ 
play of the sanu' title (ntaged in lOKi) reinforced tho 
cartoon.— 2. Hence, one’s wife’s, or, oec., one’s 
sweetheart's f)u(l(ni(l : mostly military : 

hole, bit of. See hole, n., 1 and 2. 
hole, put a bit of wood in the. See wood in 
it ! 

*hole, put in the. Cro temporary with tho 
synonymous garden, put ui lh‘-. 

hole !, suck his. A low ' dovel,ai! or c.p. retort, 
on reec'ivinp: ‘ Yes ’ to the question, ‘ Do you know 
So-and-H(i V ’ : from ca. 1S70 ; ol> 
hole-and-coraer, underlumd n» sc'cn't, is S.E., as is 
h.uind-c. ivoi-l', ‘ shadiness ’ ; hut h. and c. trork, 
sexual connexion, is mid-(’. 19 low coll. 

hole in a ladder, unable (or too drunk) to see a. 
Excessively drunk : coll. ; from ea. iShO. 

hole in (anythinft), make a. To use up lar^olv, 
esp. money or drink: coll.: from ea. IhhO. In 
C. 20, S.l'].—2. To interrupt, break ; upset, spoil : 
coll. : Irom ca. ISoO. Only in suc'h locutions as: 
make a Jude tu oik's viauricrs, to be im])oli(.o (ob.) ; 
...?// one's I'f pulohon. (of a man) to seduei* a ”;ui, 
(of a L'.'il) t(' allow’ luTscIf to b(‘ sihIucimI ; ...?// 
thf Silf ur<\ 1,0 make a noise, tssp. an excessive (and 
occ. coni muons or continual) noise: orijt., th(‘se 
were jirob. to be considered jocular S.E., but they 
promptly coll. 

hole in one’s coat(, pick a). (To find) a cau.se 
for c(msnr('. a moral llau : coll. : late (’. 1()-19. 
Shakespcaie, ‘ If J iind a hok' in his coat, I will tell 
him my mind ’ ; Ihirns on ((rose, ' It there's a hole 
in a’ your coals. T rede x'ou tent it.’ 

hole in one's pocket, burn a. See bum. . . . 
hole in the water, make a. To commit suicide by 
drowning: (jocular > low) roll.: trom ea. 1S.^)P, 
Dickens. 1853 (O.iS.D.); Ik Pbillpotts, 

192b. Cf. hole in anything, make a, 2. 
hole it. See hole, v. 

hole of content or of holes. Tie* f(*mai(‘ pudend : 
C. 10 -19: orig. eiipbcruistic, but in C. 18-19 low 
coll. Also queen of holes. 

hole to hide it in, give or lend a. To grant the 
aexual favour : low coll. : C. 19-20. 

holed, Jipl.adj. (Of tlm woman, with wv7/-, 
large-, etc.) having a pudend of a sper'ified kind : 
C. 19-20 : low coll.—2. (Of a man) in, or at. sexual 
congress : C. 19-20 low coll. 

holely. Incorrect for holey (adj.) : C. 16. 
O.E.D. 

holer. A man promiscuously and actively 
amorous ; low coll. : C. l()-20, ol). Also hole- 
monger. —2. A whore ; a light woman : C. 18- 
mid-19 : coll. This word, not nearly so gen. as 
F. & H. im])lie8, is a rominiseenco of the C. 13-15 
use, gen. as holoiir, apjilied only to men. 
holey dollar. See holy dollar, 
holiday. (Den. pi.) A spot carelessly left un¬ 
tarred or unpainted : nautical coll. (— 1785). 
Grose, 1 st ed. ; liowen.—-2. Hence, a gap ‘ left 
between slung hammocks or clothing hung up to 
dry’: nautical: late C. 19-20. Bowen, 
holiday, blind man’s, ^ee blind man’s holiday, 
holiday, gone for a, adj. Imperfect, incomplete^, 
flawed : coll. : from ca. 1860 ; ob. (T. holiday, n., 
in nautical coll. (— 1785) and Cornish dial., resp. a 
spot left untarred or unpuinted and a i)art l(>ft 
undusted, unswept, uncleaned. 

holiday, speak. To use choice English : coll.: 
late C. 16-17. bJhakespoaro. 
holiday, take a. To be dismissed, esp. from a job ; 
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slow) coll. : C. 19-20 ; ob. Cf. get the bag or sack 
(s.v. bag). 

holiday at Peckham, have a. To go without 
dinm'r : coll: Cf 19. Ex: 

holiday at Peckham or with him, it is all. 11 is all 
over with it or him : coll. ; ca. 1790-1910. Pun¬ 
ning on peck, food, and peckish, hungry. 

I holiday bowler, a had bowler (at bowls), is cited 
by JJ.Ik and Cro.so as coll., but holiday, suited onl\' 
for a holiday, frivolous, lumoc' mh'rior, is tS.lk, as in 
the C. 17-18 ])rovcrbial she's a[n) hnlidai/ dame. | 
holiday cutter, a. A minor ])umshment, the 
delinqiKUit pulling in the cutter inst-cad of going 
asliori! : Coniray cadets’ : ir'om ca. 1890. .John 
Masi'lield, The ikmmay, 1933. Analogous is tbe 
Conu'ays. holiday messenger, the delimjiu nt attimding 
on low'cr deck instead of going a-•ore : Mas(‘ii<>l(l. 

holing, P. \\ boring ; womanising : low coil. : 
C. 19 20 : ol). S. (' hole. V . 

holla-balloo. A variant, i-ccordcd by Baumann, 

of hul/ahi'lKO. 

Hollanders. I’oinlcd wax monstacla's : South 
Eondoii . l''75 Su. Ware. fix W. Hollaiul, a 

j>o[)uhir tbcal owning ‘the lirii'st. pair of 

black waxed siieeny moustaches ever hcheld '. 

holler, V. To sboul ; cry lor mercy : a low roll, 
form of hollo, holloa, hollow: app. ong. (— 1699), 
U.S., anglici.s'‘d ca. 1870. (O.IkD. Sufi.) 

Holler Cuss. Tire k’r. race-horse llolnrausfc com¬ 
peting in the I )erhy of : iS99: sportiiii:. Wanx 
hollis. A small irchhlc : Wmebestm' (.College : 
ca. 1870-1920. ? c\ a b<y',snani<' (Wi'cncb.) 

hollop. Orlop: a tiaiitical stil. C. 18-20. 
Smollett, in Tengnue l*nkl(.. 

hollow. Cooked yioultrv : gourim ts' (— 1823). 
Egan's Orose. Because disembowelled. 

hollow, adj. Complete, tliorongli , \('rv easy : 

ooll, : 1750 (S.O.D.) Ds]). with Ihimi and victory 

(or defeat), the former (synonymous with 1 bo lattiT) 
being a set phrase in C, 18- ('al ly 19, as hollow inn is 
in (.’. 20. Ex ; 

hollow, adv. Comjiletely, tborougbly, vei-y 
easily : 1668 (S.O.D.) lks]i. with heat, as in 'Pov^n- 
ley, 1759, 'Crab was beat hollow.’ Slunnc'r, in Ids 
faKcinating Ktynadoipcon, jK'rtUH'nt ly sngg('sted 
that hollow -- wholly cornqited. The mainly C.S. 
form, all hollow, occurs in l''ooU''s TIu Orators. 1762. 

hollow meat. ' Babbit or Imre . . . iinyiojmlar 
when served out to a sliqi's comjiany ’ : nautical 
coll. : lat(' C. 19 20. Bowen. Pro)), suggi'sti'd by 
dial, h.m., poiiltr}' as opj). to butcher’s nu'at 
(E.D.D.). 

Holloway. The female pudend : low punning ; 
from ca. i860 ; ob. 

Holloway Castle. Holloway Piison : Jvuuion 
lower classics’ (— 1893). Ware, who mentions that 
it is occ. called, evasively, Aorfk Castle: it is 
situated in North Taaidon. 

Holloway, Middlesex. 'I'Im' lower bowellow, 
doubly punning ; ca. 1865-1910. 

Holly. A philifipic : .8(jciety : ca. 1880-90. Ex 
John y/o/Hngsbead, who, as lessee of the Gaiety 
Tlieatre, ‘ for many yoais issued scathing proclama¬ 
tions signed witli his name, printed in the house 
bills ’ (Ware). 

hols. (Barely hoi, a single day’s liolidny.) 
Holidays : orig. and mainly scliools’ : C. 20. The 
O.E.D. (Sup.) dates at 1906. but the term was in use 
at lea.st live years ('arlier. S(m* also Addenda. 

holt. A hold, a grip : low coll. : from ca. 1880, 
ex V.a. (1825), ex Eng. dial, of C. 14-20. O.E.D. ; 
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Thornton.—2. Hence, a speciality: Canadian 
(— John l^earaes. 

holuS'bolus. The head ; occ. the nock: nau¬ 
tical ; ca. 1870-1905. 

holus-bolus, adv. All together; com])lotely; 
at a gulp ; in confusion; heltor-Hkelter : ong. 
(— 1847), dial. ; coll, from ca. IHGO, perhaps tlianks 
to T. Hughes (as dial.) in Tom Brou/ri's Bdiooldays ; 
Wilkie (Vdlins, in The, Moonstone^ ‘He put {the 
silver) back, holus-bolus, in her j) 0 (jket.' The 
O.E.D. suggests by facetious latinisation of {the) 
whole bolus or as through Or. oAo? /k»'jAo?. 

Holy Aunt. A Higli Anglican c.p. term for the 
Roman Catholic C^iurch : late C. 10-20. On the 
Roman Catholics’ ‘ Holy Mother Church ’. 

Holy Boys, d’ho 0th lAjot, from ca. 1881 the 
IShjrlolk, Ib'ginient : from ca. 1810 (oh.) : military. 
E. A Cibhons, In the Ecninsular War, they 
bartered Ibblcs for drink and gamed a reputation 
for sackitig monasteries. Erank Richard.s, in Old- 
idoldier Sahib, 10110, explains it thus : ‘ [The Norlolk 
RegiftK'nt) onc'e sold the llibies given thimi by a 
pious old lady, Ixfore going overseas, to buy b(*er.’ 

Holy City, the. Adidaide : Australian coJl. ; from 
ca. 1870. IC (V: f’. Hill, in What H e Saw in, Aus¬ 
tralia, 1875. Ex Its many churches. .Morris. Cf. 
Fan nan oils Cihj. (|.v. 

Holy Cod. Cood Endav • atheists’: 1800; ob. 
Ado[)ted from hr. Iree-lEirikers' la Sainte Monte. 

holy dollar. A dollar out of wlu'di a iluffip (cf.v.) 
has bc(Ui punclied : Australia - ca. 1820-80. Elsi'- 
where, ca. ISoO-lOlO. als(> as Itolri/ d. Referred to 
in The Hobart Town (lazctle, .\ug. 1»), 1822, though 
not so named. J’urmirig/nJeg. (.Moin.s.) 

holy father. ‘ A hubduu-'s boy of St. Patrick’s 
Maiket, hubiin. or otlier Irisli blackguar<].s [])!., s/e|, 
among wlioin the exeJamatJou. or oath, by (he holy 
father, (nu-umtig tlie pofie) is common Crosc, 17.S5 : 
Angki-lrish : (ptoli.) ca. 1750-1850. Cf. holy lamb, 
q-y. 

holy fowl. A ])ioiis (esj). outwardly pious) 
woman: ecclesiastical: late C. 10 20. 

holy friar. A liar: rhyming s. : late C. 19-20. 
Mane lion. 

Holy Ghost, the. The vinmng ]>ost : turf 
rhyming s. : C. 20. (F. F., llhi/ihUKj Slang, 1032.) 

Holy Ghost shop. A church : low (— lOuO). 
Ware.' -2. 'flic Theatre Royal: low (— 1909); t 
by liklO. Ibid. 

holy ground. Sec* holy land, holy iron. JSeti 
holy poker. 

holy Joe. One wlio is good at Scripture : Conway 
cadets’ : from ea. 1805. Joliii Maselield, The Con¬ 
way, 193.3.—2. Hence (?), a juous person: coll. ; 
late C. 19- 20. Parrero & Lidand. Jinm. ex ;—- 
.3. A jiarson, a (diaplain ; nautical {— 1874). H., 

5th ed. ; Haumunn.—1. lienee, ‘ the shallow, 
circular-crowncd hat worn by clergymen ’ {Slang, 
p. 198) : ecclesiastieal : C. 20. 

holy (jumping mother of ) Moses ! See Moses and 
cf. the former of: 

holy kicker ! ; holy smoke. Exedamatioos ex¬ 
pressive of amazement: late C. 19-20. 

holy lamb. A thorough-paced villain : Anglo- 
Irish : ca. 1700-1870. Grose, Ist ed. Orig., prob. 
blasphemous. Cf. holy father, q.v. 

holy land or ground (occ. with capitals). St. 
Giles’s, London, or rather (Seven Dials) the under¬ 
world part thereof; perhajis orig. o. ; the former — 
1821, the latter—1819 ; both prob. from ca. 1810. 
Ob. by 1890, f by 1920. A pre-1819 chant runs: 


* For we are the boys of the holy ground, And we’ll 
dance upon nothing’—i.e. be hanged—‘and turn 
us round.’ An early explanation has it that the 
nauKi is ‘ in compliment to the superior jiurity of its 
Irish population ’ {The, Fancy, vol. i ; 1821), while 
The Licensed Victuallers'' Gazeik of April 3, 1891, 
nTcrs to ‘ the Irislimeii of tlio ILily Land ’. Cf. 
Falesline, q.v.—2. Any neighbourhood aflected by 
Jews: (low) coll.: from t:a. 1875. Cf. New 
Jerusalem, q.v., and the next entry.--3. (Only 
holy ground.) A portion of the Comcmjs main deck 
consecrated by the Bishop of Liveiqiool ff)r church- 
serviees: Conway cadets’: from ca. 1885. John 
Masefield, The Conway, 1933. 

holy of holies. Tlio Oanrl Hopd at Pnghlon ; 
from ea. 1890. liecause a favourite with Jews. 
Cf. preceding entry.—2. A privab* room ; a ' den ’ 
or ‘ sanctum ’ : coll. (— 1875) ; in C. 20, S.E., os 
indeed it was in C. 1!) except whim jocular or deri¬ 
sive. Nat Gould, in The Doable Event, ‘ Eletcluw did 
not venture into that holy of holies.’—3. The 
female juidmid : low : (’. 19-20. Funning holey. 

holy poker or iron. A nniviusity bedel (/-carely as 
h. non) : ea. 18.')0 -1910, ~2. As an oath (in (k 20, 
mild) : the former (— 1810) Jias variant h. jiulcrs, 
■W'ith*>ut 1/ic ; the latter ( - 1880), ob. by 1910, uas t 
by 1920. (Cf. the next entry.) Ex the mace 
carried l)y an es(|uire bedel.—3. Tlu' penis : low : 
from <-a. 1800 ; ob. Funning/lo/r. ri., 1 ; vL poln v. 

holy show I; h. lance ! A mild oath : ea. 1850- 
1!H(> : the latter, not gen. Cf. holy ]>uleci, 2, q.v. 
holy smoke I See holy kicker, 
holy terror. A very formidabli* person ; a ]>ersorj 
of tiresome manner or e.xasperatirig habits e(dl. : 
from ea. 1890. 

holy than righteous, more. (Gf a garment) torn 
or holc^V ; (ot a pel son) wearing ragged or torn 
c'lothes : (ong. low) eoll. ; irom ea, 1885. Baumann. 

holy water, as the devil loves. Not at all: coll.: 
mid-tk 10-20. (Holy water having, in theology, the 
virtue of routing tlie de\il.) 

holy-water sprinkler. A spiked i lub: coll. 

C. 19 (and prob. centuries earlier). The y.E. is 
h.-w. 1[spf'^n-(jlc or sprinkle, though, in this sense, 
even those forms must ong. liu\e been eoll., as the 
sense, a fox’s brush (C. 18 and piob. t'. 17), was orir. 
sporting 8. 

holy workman, he is a. An ecek^iastieal c.p, oi 
C. 10 ap[)lied to 'him that will not be saved by 
Christ's merits, but by the works of In.-, own imagina¬ 
tion ’ ('Fyndale, 1528). Cf. a nirnly moral man. 

horn forty. A frequent variant of hommes-forty, 
q.v. (B. & F.) 

Home. Great Britain and Ireland ; esp., and 
gen., England : (’oJonial, prob. first m E.S. (by 1912 
very ob., says Thornton) in C, 18. In C. 20, mostly 
Australian and New Zealand. Esp. as at h., go h. A 
eoll. usage bordering on—-indeecl, by the O.E.D. 
considered as—S.E.-—2. (the Home.) The pre¬ 
ventive-detention part of Camp Hill Frisori : c. ; 
frory ca. 1925.—3. (home ; gen. the home.) A 
convict prison: c, (— 1932). ‘Stuart Wood’, 
Shades of the Prison IJoase.—4. (home.) A dug-out 
in the front trench : New Zealand soldiers’: 1915- 
18. 

home, bring oneself. See home, get, 3, 
home, carry or send. To bury, to kill; coll.: 

C. 18-20, ob. Ex late C. 10-20 coU. > S.E. send to 
one's last home. Cf. home., go, q.v. 

home, get. To ‘ land ’ a blow effectively : box¬ 
ing 8. > gen. coll.: C. 19-20. Ex S.E. pay or 
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touch home. —2. To reach the winning-post: turf 
and athletics : late C. 19-20, s. > coll.—3. Speci¬ 
fically games and the turf, orig,, is the sense, to 
recover a loss, come out quits : from ca. 1809 : in 
C. 20, S.K. Also bring oneself home, from ca. 17fi0, 
as in Miss Burney ; likewise S.E. in C. 20.—4. To 
induce the sexual spasm in a woman; also, to get 
her with child : low coll. : C. 19-20. 

home, go. To die ; (k 19-20 coll. Esp. in gone 
home, dead. Note, however, that go to one's last 
home is a S.E. ou[)hemism. Cf. home, carry or send, 
q.v.—2. {Of clothes) to begin wearing out; to wear 
out: lower classes'(— 1923). Manehon. 

home, make oneself at. To niak{‘ oiu^seif very 
comfortable in another’s abod(' or lodging : coll. 
(— 1892) by 1925 or so, S.E. 

home, see (a person). To rc])riniand ; to ‘ ti'll 
off’: C. 20. Ernest Ttavmond, Thi Jrsting Army, 
1930. 

home about, nothing to write (or cable). See 
nothing to . . . 

home and fried. ‘ Safe and correct’ (K. I'i: (Jib- 
bons) : miJitarv • lab'(A li) -20. 1‘ossibly rh\ nung 
s. on home and dried. 

home-bird. A h('n-])('ek('d husband ; a milksop: 
coll. ; from ca. 1870. 

home-folk(S). One’s relati\es and'or friends, 
lu'ighbours ; coll., ong. (ca. ISS(i) LkS., anglicised 
ea. l900. O E. 1). (Sup.). 

Home for Lost Dogs. A nu'dical (now oh.) nick¬ 
name, from ca. 1875, for a large and W('ll-known 
London medical school, whitln'r Hock those who, 
even if there they obtain their degree, would ni'Vi'r 
have been brilliant physicians or surgi'ons. 

home on the pig’s back ! \ (t\ sm c('s.slul!; 

thoroughly (and easily ) : a c.p., mostly among New 
Zealanders and Australians; from ca. 1910. 
Cf. (?) sure one's bacon. 

Home Rule or h. r. Tiish whiskev: ca. 1880- 
1914. Cl. : 

home-rulers. ' Boast potatoes, as baked in the 
streets ' : London : 1882 ca. 1914. Ware. Be¬ 

cause so many potatoes came from In-land. 
home-stretch. See get on the home-stretch, 
home sweet home. The female pudend ; orig., 
no doubt, the conjugal one : low : from i-a. 1870 ; 
ob. 

[home to, come. To touch deeply, esp. in one’s 
conscience ; inqircss lastingly : from ca. 1()2() : 
S.E. till ca. 1850, then tending nuire and more to 
coll.] 

homee. Bare for omee. 

Homeless Fleet, the. ‘ The pre-War llonui Fleet 
. . . alwa \ s being pushed about from j)ort to port ’ : 
naval : I'arly C. 19. Bowen. 

homer, in error for omer, a Hebrew measure of 
6/,, pints: ('. 18-19. (A homer, projawly, is a 
Hebrew nu'asurc of about 80 galhms.) O.E.i). 

homesters. A team playing on their own ground : 
sporting s. (1891) >, ca. 1900, coll. ;->,ca. 1920, S.E. 

homeward-bound stitches are designed to last only 
till one is paid off: nautical: from ca. 1870. 
Bowen, (.'f. : 

homeward-bounder. A vessel bound for home: 
coll. (— 1807). Admiral Smyth. 

homey, adj., and hominess. See homy. —2. 
homey is a theatrical variant (C. 20) of omee, q.v. 
This form is jircvah'iit also among grafters ; Bhilip 
Allingham, Cheapjack, 19;i4. 

hommes-forty. A bVench railway van or truck 
for the transport of troops ; Western Front Army, 


1914-18. F. & Cibbons. Ex the marking, ‘40 
homines, 8 chovaux ’ (40 men or 8 horses). Cf. 
omm.es and chevoos, q.v. 

homo. A man : the orig., and a C. 19 alternative 
(never gen.), of omee, q.v. Lingua Franca. This, 
as opp. adoption pedantic or jocular of L. homo, is 
adumbrated- -pi'rhaps even illustrated by this (ca. 
1843) from Southey’s Common-Place Book, ‘ One of 
the.se homo’s had 800 lugid of game in his lanh'r ’ 
(O.E.I).); also in MoncricT, 1843. Cf. the U.S. 
hornbre (ex Sp.). Occ. in jocular opp. to woman : 
men’s: C. 20.—2. A homosexual: from ca. 1925. 
(Compton Mackenzie, Water on the Brain, 193.3.) 

homo genius. A genius: 1887, Baumann; 
virtually ]■. I'unriing homogeneous and genus homo. 

homolo-, in Webster, is incorrect for hornalo- : 
from ca. 18(10. (J.E.D. 

’*‘homon(e)y. A woman ; a wifi' ; (I 18 c. The 
Discoveries of John Boulter, 1751. ‘My homouey is 
in quod.’ Cf. homo, with which it is cognate. 

homy, 0 (!c. homey, llonu'-likc; resembling or 
suggestintr h(unt'; unobtrusively comfortable : coll.: 
from ca. 1855. Kingsley, ‘1 like to , . . feel 
“ hoiiK'y ” wherever 1 be.’ Whcrn'i' hominess, 
homehkeness, quii't comfort : coll. : 1885. 

vO.E.l).)—2. AHable ; friendly; coll.: C. 20. 
.See quotation at oasfier. 

Hon., the, reipnri's the Christian nanu' (or initial) 
betori' the surname, its omission being a sol. 
Fowler. 

houdey. An omnibus: MumlK'ster: ca. 1800- 
1900. Abbr. hondeybush (i.e. omnibus corrupted). 

hone. 'I'he feinuit' pudend * ('ithcr eiiphomistio 
tir low coll.: C. I8-J9. L'Lrtey, ‘So i ma\ no 
more jioirue the hone of a woman.’ 

honest, chaste, was always S.E., desj)it(' F, ».V H., 
who.se .second scrisi', a coll. one. immoraJ hut within 
the law', aio.se eu. 1850 and disappeared with tiio 
Ck 19. As an adv. ( houestly) it is coll. t)ni\ when, 
exelarnatory, it means ‘ It's tiue,—'On my wool it is.’ 

honest, the. Tlu' tmth : non-anstoemt n , non- 
cuitun'd eoll. : iat(' ('. 19-20. I’rnncis JA lin'tt 
Young. ]\ kite Ladas. 1935, ‘Why, I'm proud to 
drive anyone then', miss, and that’s the hoiu'st.’ 
Ahhr. (he honest trnih. 

honest a man as (any in the cards) when all the 
kings are out, as. A knave: C. 17-mid-i9 eoll., 
the longer lorm hi'ing gen. till C. 19. 

honest as the skin between the brows or horns(, as). 
As lioiiest a.s may he; eoll. : resp, mid-C. lb 17, 
(k 17. {Still, Jonson. Shakespi'an' ; Jonson. Ci. 
the coll. l> S.E. simiU'S as honisl a man as ever 
brole bread, lati' (k Ki 20 (oh.) ; as ever trod on shoe- 
leather. late (k lb-i9 ; as the sun ever shone on, late 
C. 18-20 ; and as honest a woman as ever burnt malt ; 
lat(; C. ib-17. (Ajijicrson.) 

honest broker. A matrimonial agent : lower 
middle clu.sses’ : from ca. 1880 ; ob. Ware. 

honest fellow. See jemmy, n., 2. Cf. the C. 20 
stout fellow. 

honest Indian or, gen., Injun ! Honour bright I 
Coll. : orig. (-— 1884), U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1895, 
mostly owing to Mark Twain’s books ; ob. 

Honest Jack. Eelton, the murderer of the Duke 
of Buckingham (1G28) ; John Lawless, Irish agitator 
(d. 1837). Dawson. 

Honest John. Earl Spencer (1782-1845), states¬ 
man. Ibid.—2. John Burns : late C. 19-20. 

honest man and a good bowler, an. A person that 
combines two qualitie<i; rarel}' found togethei;,—for, 
says Quarles in 1635, ‘ He hardly can Be a good 
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bowler and an honest man,’ the special combination 
soon being made generic and then proverbial. 
Coll. : lat/O C. 16~carly 18. fShakespearo, in Love's 
Labour's Lost, V, ii ; Kay. (Apperson.) 

honest-to-God or -goodness, adj. and adv. 
Keal(ly), gcnuine(ly), thorougb(ly) : coll., orig. 
(— Iblb) U.S., anglicised by Galsworthy in 1021. 
O.E.T). (Sup.). 

Honest Tom. Thoraa.s Warton (1728-00), the 
poet and critic. lb; was somewhat uiKiouth. 

honest woman (variant of), make an, v.t. To 
marry a mistress : low coll, (and dial.) : from ca. 
lOiU). Wycherley, in Low. fa a Wood,' Da j). Why 
she was rny wiMich. (hipe. I’ll inahc* her honest 
then.’—2. Eroin ea. 1800, often joc.ulur and meaning 
sitnjily to marry (and thus give a higher oHieial 
status to), and, as such, ordinary coll, (/ollmson. 

honey, an endi'annent,—the same apjilies to 
compounds, (\g. Itoiuycomb, —is S.IO., as the wmc/j 
ririb it is (’. 10 20 low s., and, in lorm poor honey, a 
harmless, foolish, good-nature<l fellow, it is (h 18- 
early 10 e(»ll. when not dial.- -2. Ahhr. pot o' honey, 
nion<>\ : rhyming s. (— 1021)). Munehon. 

honey-blob. (Gen. in pi.) A large and ripe 
yi'llow Looselierry ; Seot'^ coll. Horace Walpole, 
m a ]ett(u of J 744. 

honey-bucket. A latnne-recejitaele for excreta : 
Canadiun military : lioiii 1014. !>. iS, P. 

honey-fall. A ]neet‘ of good fortum* : ea. 1820- 
It IS, h()W('V(‘i, extant in dial.: E.D.I). 
Bee. iN'rhafis l)v fusion—or a confusion —of 
honeymoon and iniuIJaU 

honey for a halfpenny, sell. To think very poorly 
of : coll, : lat( lf» 17. 

honey moon, (In G. 10-20, word.) The 
first month alter marruige : coll, (at first low) : 
niid-G. IG-IS. -2. In (’. 10 2(», the Imliday sjient 
together by a newly married couple before they 
settle down in their Iioiih' : at first, [)erhaps coll,, 
but very soon S.hh Kx sweetness -- tendiTuess. 
(/'f. fJi<‘ ])roverbial it is but honeymoon v'itfi them : 
C. 10 17. 

honey or all turd with them, it is all. They are 
either sworn liiend.s or bitter enemies : coll, c.{). or 
}ierhaj)s provt'rb ; mid-C. IS-mid-lO. Grose, 3rd 
ed. 

honey-pot. d'he female pudend : C. 18-19 low s. 
:> eoll. or euphemism - coll. D’Grfey. Cf. 
honey. 

Hong-Kong !, go to. (jlo away ! : coll. : late 
C. 10-20. Ibmg-Kong is ])rob. a eu]»hemism for 
Hell ; ef. go to Hath, Halifax, Jericho, Jerusalem. 

honky-donks. A marine’s feet : naval : late 
C. 10 20. P. Gibbons. Ex East Anglian honka- 
donka, thick, heavy boots. Cf. hork-dockies. 

honour ! ; honour bright I l^pon my honour !, 
or as an emphatic or anxious qiu'ry. Coll., orig. 
Anglo-Irish and somewhat low : resp, ca. 1840-80 
(as in Selby’s Antony and Cleopatra Married, 1843) 
and from ea. 1810 (e.g. Moore’s Tom Crib and W. 
Black's Beautiful Wretch). 

honour mods. Honour moderations: Oxford 
University eoll. : C. 20. (O.E.D. Sup.) 

honours (are) easy or even ! We (etc.) are level; 
coll. : C. 20. Ex bridge. 

hoo-ha. An argument, a ‘ row ’ ; an artillery 
demonstration : military : from ca. 1905. B. & P. 
Echoic. 

hooa. See hoor. 

hooch, hootch. Alcoholic liquor, esp. spirits: 
U.S. (ca. 1902), partly anglicised in G.W. Ex 


Alaska hoocMno, a very strong drink, made by 
Alaskan natives. F. &. Gibbons; Irwin; O.E.D. 
(Sup.). 

hood, by my. An asseveration ; mid-C. 14-early 
17; eoll. Shakespeare. Origin unknown. (O.E.D.) 

hood, put a bone in one’s. To cuckold : mid- 
C, 10-17 coll. The anon, play. The Nice Wanton, 
1500, ‘ I could tell you who puttcth a bonci in your 
hood.’ 

hood, two faces under one. Double-dealing, n. : 
coll. : C. 15-18. B.E. in early C. 19, often hat for 
hood: .Ion Bee. 

hood for this fool, a. A proverbial c.p. of ca. 
1,5.50-1020. 

hoodlum. (A boy rough: U.S. only: from ca. 
1872. lienee:) Any, esp. if dangerous. rouLdi ; 
orig. (ca. 1870) and still mainly U.S. ; anghcisi'd ca. 
1895. l^rob. by ])rint(‘r's (;rror for noodlum, ex 
M uldoon, the name of the leader of a San I’ranciscan 
gang of street arab.s ; another suggestion is that it 
comes from the gang-cry, huddle 'em. ' : unhUedy. 
Barfk'tt; Thornton. Cf hooligan, larrikin and 
tough, qq.v.—2. Also hoodlumi'on, coll., never very 

g(UI. 

hoodman. A blind man (ef groper, q.v.) : C. 18- 
earl v Iff : ? orig. c. 

hoodman, a<l). Blind; IS early 19. -2. In¬ 
toxicated : C. Ifl low. Pi'ob. ex : 

hoodman blind, idmd diunk : C. 19 low. T ex 
hoodman, adj., 1. 

hoodoo. Such an adverse eliarm as the evil eye ; 
any jx-rson or thing eausing had liiek (ef. Jonah, 
q.v.): orig. (— 1885). ISSl U.S. ; anglicised, 

as a eoll., ea. 1910, hut eonuiion iii Australia several 
yi'ars (uirlier. Proh. coodoo I'orruyited ; vo xloo 
being a Dahomey native word. (The v. has not 
l)e(*n welcoriu'd in Great Jfntain—nor in its 
Dominions.)—-2. Henci', adj. : unlucky: arigiiei.si'd 
fa. IfGMi -3. A usf l('ss liurid slianghaied by a crimp 
as an .\.B. : nautical : from ca. 1910. Bowen, 
hooer. Sf c hoor. 

hoof. A human fofit : ]f)W’ coll. ; late C. H> 20. 
]H3b. in M. Scott's Crais’c of the ‘ Midge ' ; Sydnev 
Watson, 1892, ‘ Teddy, look oul, yf>r've got yer iioof 
on my trottfus.’ (!f trotters, (j.v. 

hoof, x".t. Tf) kick : low' coll. : from ca. 1860. 
Cf. toe, q.v., and hoof out -2. \ki. ; also hoof %t. 
Ti) dance : from mid-Jtt20's. (().E.D. Sup.) 

hoof, bang or beat or pad the. To walk, tramp, 
runaway : low coll : resp. C. 17, mid-G. 17 mid-19 
(in (k 17, beat it on the hoof ). and — 1838 and ob.; the 
first in Cotton, the second in Grose and. the okhw 
form, in B.E., the third in Dickens. Also, occ., 
be upon the hoof, ea. 1710-78. Cf. hoof it, q.v,, 
and Shakespeands ‘ Kogues, hfuiee, avaunt . . . 
Trudge, plod, away ith’ hoof’ [Merry IFives). 

hoof, under the. Down-trodden : coll. : from 
ca. 1840. (In C. 20, S.E.) 

hoof-and-mouth disease. Boa.sting, esp. at night 
to one’s wife, of one’s ('xpioits at golf : jocular eoll. : 
from ea. 1923. Also foot and mouth disease, q.v. 

hoof in, recognise or see one’s. To discern per¬ 
sonal interference or influence in a matter : coll. : 
1860, Thackeray. Ex the devil's hoof. 

hoof it. To go on foot; tramp : low coU. : late 
C. 17-20. B.E. ; Cumberland, in The FashionaJde 
Lover, has hoof without it —proh. for the metro, 
though the usage occurs from ca. 1640. Cf. hoofing, 
q.v.—2. See hoof, v., 2. 

hoof out. To eject ; dismiss, discharge: low 
coll. : from ca. 1850. Ex hoof, v. 
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hoof-padder. A pcdostrian : low: C. 19. Cf. 
hoof, n., and pad, v. 

hoofing, vhl.n. Walking ; tra»nj)ing : (low) coll. 
mid-(k 17--1!(). From ca. 1850, gen. hoojing-it. 
Bronic. (O.K.D.) 

hoofy. Splay- or large-footed : low coll. : 
C. 19-:i(», o)>. 

Hooghly mud. Butter: nautical: late C. 19-20. 
Bowen, ‘ Originating in the sliipa on the Indian 
trade ’. 

hooha. See hoo-ha. 

’“hook. (Gen. pi.) A finger: c. : from ca. 
1820; ob. Miigiiin, in Vidocq Fem/ied.--2. A 
thief, esp. a pickpocket: c. : from ca. 151)0. Jack 
Juggler, an anon. C. 16 play, ‘ »So yonder conieth that 
unhappy hook ’; Edgar Wallaoe, passim - -9. An 
advantage, ‘catch’, imposture; low coll. (? s.): 
from ca. 1860 ; ob. Cf. hook, on the, 2, below.— 
4. Ibmce (?) and ex sense 2 : that member of a 
conhdence-trick gang ^\hose job it is to introduce 
the prospective victim : c. (-- Bhkl). David 
Hume.—5. See hooks.—6. A shirker : military : 
C. 20. F. & Gibbons. IVrhaps ex Hooky Walker. 

*hook, V. To rob. sti'al, ('sj). to sO'al small artich's 
from a (gen. sho])-)window by cutting a small hole in 
it and ‘ hsliing ’ with a pii'co of string that has a 
hook attaclu'd ; mid-C. 16-18 c. in sficcilic sense ; 
C. 17-20, low coll, in gen. sense.—2. Overreach, 
trick, gen. in past pjil. passive : low (? orig. e.): 
late C. 17-18.- '!!. To obtain, esp. in marriage; 
coll. : from ea. 1800 : gen. of a \\oman, as in John 
Strange Winter's Army Society, ‘ 1 wonder if Mrs. 
Traff has contrived to hook him for her sweet 
Laura.’ Ex hook a fish. —4. See hook it.—5. ‘ To 
move with a sudden twist or jerk ' : M.E.-Mod.E. ; 
till (!. 19, S.E. ; then coll, rapidly > s. and dial. 
(S.O.D.) 

hook I An exclamation implying doubt : Ox¬ 
ford University: ca. 1860-1910. ? ex ‘?’ or ex 

hook, V., !{, or ex hookey Walker, q.v.—2. Biin 
away ! : 1908, A. S. M. Hutchinson. Once Aboard 
the Lugger, ‘“Hook!” said Fob. J)avid ask(‘d : 

‘‘ What’s hook ? ” “ Bun awav.” ’ Ex hook it. 

hook, on one’s own. On oru' S own account, at 
one's own risk and/or responsibility: coll.: orig. 
(1812), U.8,, anglicise-d ea. 1845. 'I’liaokcray in 
Pendenms. Origin not yet properly determined. 

hook, on the. At an advantage; coll. : late 
0, 17-18. Congreve, ‘ C!onsidi‘r 1 have you on the 
hook.’—2. On the ‘thieve’: c. : C. 19-20; ob. 
Ex hook, V., 1, or n., 2. 

hook, sling or take one’s. To run away ; depart, 
secretly or hastil\, or both : low : from ca. 1860. 
H. {sling); Baumann, 1887 (both forms); Kipling, 
1892, ‘ Jleforc you sling your ’ook, at the ’ousetops 
take a look.’ in C. 20, rareh’^ take. Cf. hook it, q.v. 
—2. Kautical, and only in the take form, is the 
sense, to weigh anchor : from ca. 1890 ; ob. 

hook and eye, adv. Arm in arm : tailors’ : from 
ca. 1860. Ex the 8.E. term, a metalhc fastening, as 
for a dress, 

*hook and snivey ; hook-em (or ’em or hookem)- 
snivey, a corruption dating from ca. 1800; (after 
ca. 1820, the corrupted) hookum snivey. (In C. 20, 
snivey often > 8'nivv{e)y.) Abbr. hook and snivey, 
with nix the buffer, an underworld trick for feeding a 
dog (buffer) and an additional man for nothing 
(nix); BOO hook, n., 2, and snivey. C.: ca. 1775- 
1860. G. Parker’s illuminating View of Society; 
Grose, 2nd ed.—2. Hence (of course omitting with 
nix the buffer), an impostor specialising in this 


trick : ca. 1790-1860. (Cf. hook-um-snivey, v.)— 
.S. Cognattdy, and gen., like the next sense, in form 
hook-urn (or hookurn) snivey, ‘ a erook of thick iron 
wire in a wooden handle, used to undo the wooden 
bolts of doors from without ’, E. & H. : hkewise c. : 
ca. 1800-1905.—4. A sarcastic or derisory allirma- 
tion aecoiiipanicd with hand to nose, or as an 
irrelevant answ^er ( no one) to, e.g. ‘Who did 
that ? ’ : low. orig. and mostly Cockney : ea. 1850- 
1915, II.—5. Hence, adj. in sense's 1 and 2 : late 
C. 19-20; mostly dial. 

hook (at the end), with a. (Often tagged with 
of it.) A phrase implying ‘ Don’t yon believe it ! ’ : 
low% ob. : the shorte'r form, ( - )182J ; the longer, 
(—)18()4, and resj). Bee and Traill. Aecompanied 
by a crooking of the foreliiiger. Cf. over the left for 
the practice. Hooky WalLcr for the jihrase. 

’“hook ’em snivey. A variant of hook and snivey. 
hook it. To decamp; di'part liastiiv : (low) 
coll. : from ca. 1850. Mayhew. Dickens, H. 
Kingsley. As hook, v.i., howa'ver, it dates from 
much earlier ariel conics ex hook, v., last st'iise. 
Wl lenee hook, sling one's, q.v. 

hook-me-dinghy. Anything whose riglit name 
has temiporanly slijiped one's ine'inorv : u-ival : 
fre)in ea. 189(». Bowen. Cf. in/lloiv gndgd and the 
prol). derivative ooja-ka-pir, 

hook off. 4\) reuioie (illicitly): low' (— 1887). 
Baumann. Cf. hook, v., 1 and 5. 

hook on to. To attach oui‘se*lf to; follow up: 
(orig. low) eoll. : from eui. 1890. Millikcn, 1892, 

‘ It’s nuts tei ’oe»k on to a swell.' 

I hook or by crook, by. Di sjiito F, k IT,, this i« 

S.E.] 

hook-pointed (Scots -pintled). Imi'crfe'ctly 

erected : low amorous eoll. : C, 19. 

’“hook-pole lay. 'J’o plunder a man alter pulling 
him from his horse by means of a long, hooked pole ; 
c. : C. 18. Smith's Highiraymen, 1720. 

hook-um-snivey. To elu^at,, esp. by f«‘i;rn('<l sick¬ 
ness ; low; (H. 1855-80. 4’h(' and of hook and 

snivey, (j.v., eorni])t(“d to um. 11., 1859. 

hook up with. I'o get into a quarrel with ; to 
fight (a person): Canadian (— 19!}2). John 
Beanu'S. 

hooked, I»i)l.adj. Diijied, tricked : see hook, V, 
esp. in 8t*nse 2, 

hooked up. Dead : low (— 1929). Manchon 
Ex hooks, drop . . q.v.—2. Provided with .swi'ct- 
heart or a temjiorary girl : low : C. 20. Alan 
Hyder, Black Girl, While Lady, 1954. 

Hookee Walker {Lex. Bal. siielhng). Sec Hooky 
Walker. 

*hookem snivey. See hook and snivey. 

■“hooker. A thief, esp. an ‘angler’ (q.v.): o.: 
ca. 1560-1870. (Dne of the third rank of canters.) 
Harman.—2. A sharjxT : C. 17-18 c. B.E.—-J. A 
pickpocket, esp. a watch-stealer: c. (— 1888); 
oh. Tit Bits, Nov. 17, 1888. Cf. the C. 19-20 
U.R. c. sense, a harlot, and C. 20 sense, a drink of 
strong liquor.—-4. A ship : deprtieiat ive or affec¬ 
tionate nautical s. (1822) >, ca. 1880, coll. Perhaps 
ex Dutch hoeker, huckster : W. Often old hooker 
(- 18()5). 

hookerman. A ship : nautical coll. (— 1894). 
Ex preceding, last sense. (U.E.D.) 

hookey, play. To play truant: from ca. 1890. 
(Orig. American.) 

Hookey (Walker). See Hooky (Walker). 

♦hooks. The hands: c. : from ca. 1826. Ex 
hook, a finger. Also hooks and feelers, as in the 
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anon. Five Years" Penal Servitude, 1877 ; a thief, 
rei’crring to hard work in priHon, Hays that, when a 
man is nileased, ‘ in a week or two [lie] can hrinfT Ins 
hooks and foelorft into full trim a^aink Cf. c**l~ 
hooks. —2. Spurs ; military ; late (J. 19-20. h\ & 
CJibhons. 

hooks, catch. To get into trouble : military: 
C. 20. T. <v (dl)hona. Ex fishing, 

hooks, drop or go or pop off the. To die : low; 
re8[). — lsr>9, — iS72, and 18117. Perhaps e.\’ a 
felon’s corj)sc dro])ping, from slus^r deeay, off the 
hooks lioni which it has been suspended.—2. ((»en. 
with yo) to get married, usually of women : coll. 
(— 187(1) ; oh. 

hooks, off the, adj. Ill-tempered, peovish ; mifl- 
C. i7-mi(l-19. Pepys, 1()()2; 11.fk- -2. Out of 

sorts or order: (J. 17 f? also early C. J8).—:k 
iSlightly mad : late 0. 18-rriid-19. Scott, 182.7, 
‘ Evfu-yhody that has meddled in this . . . busmt'ss 
is a little oif (lie hooks . . . in jiluin words, a little 
env/y.' C'l. S.M. 'Ma/alif/cf/.—1. Dead: low: irom 
ca. iStjO. This sense from drop (etc.) off the hooks ; 
all si'iiscs e\ec[)t tilt* last, wiiich is s., an* coll. 

hooks, oft the, a<lv. To excess: eoll. ; C. 17. 
D'l'ilex . —2. I imiK'diat-ely ; sum manly . eoll.: 
from ca. 18(10. Trollope, in CasUt Uichnioiid, 

‘ l>an»net,s witli twehi* thousand a ' eai cannot be 
maiTK'd olf the hooks.’ (D.k' D.) 

■“hooks and feelers. See hooks. 

■“hookum-snivey. See hook and snivey and hook- 
uni snivey. 

hookuni. A regulation ; the h., ' tlie correct 
thinir ' : military coll.: late C. 19-2(> ; oh. E. A 
(jihhons. E\ liindustaiii hnkam. 

Hooky. 9’he ira'vliable nickname of any man 
surnaiiK d Walker: late 19-20: mostly naval 
and niihtary. Powen h\ Ilonip Walker, q.v.-- 
2. (Hooky.) Sir .Monlaeue Drowning alU'r the loss 
of hifa hand : naval: ( 7 2o. Dowen. 

hooky, adj. Dural (.'anadian eoll. (mid-P. 10-20), 
as lu .lohn Deauitxs, An Army leitnoat Uanners, 103U, 
Hooky ”, as country folk call a cow given to 
using her Imrris 

hooky I, by. See sense 1 of the next entry.— 
hooky, play. See hookey, play. 

Hooky Walker \ A jdirase signifying that some¬ 
thing cither IS not true or will not occur : (low) coll., 
from ca. 1810. Lex. Bal. Also Hook{e)y !, as in 
Dee. and by hooky !, as in IManehon.—2. lie off’ ! : 
(low) eoll.: from ca. 1890. Since ca. 1840, gen. 
ahbr. to Walker !, as in Dickens's Christmas CuroU 
1849, ‘ “ Duy it,” said Scrooge. ” Walker ! ” said 
the boy.’ Ace. to Dee, ex John Walker, a pre¬ 
varicating hook-nost'd spy. 

hoolerier. A fool: centre e. ; from ca. 1860; 
oh. < i. huginer. 

Hooley. A magnificent fur-collared and -lined 
overcoat: London: 1897-ca. 1012. At first, 

favourable ; after Millionaire Dooley’s bankruptcy 
in J89S, fiejorative. Ware. Cf. : 

Hooley, V. ‘ To pile success on success ’ : City of 
London coll. : 189-1—8. (On Dec. 10, 1897, 

Horatio Dottomley spoke thus significant ly, ‘ Jfiit, 
you know, when you apply, if 1 may use the jihrase, 
” llooleymg ” finance to any good industry, there 
must he a certain finality about it.’ 

hooligan. A lively rough, not necessarily nor 
usually criminal; from ca. 189o : s. till ca. 1910, then 
coll. Ex a ‘ joie-de-vivre ’ Irish family (the Houli- 
hans) resident, in the middle 90’s, in the Borough 
(London) ; W. Ware derives it from ‘ Hooley 


Gang, a name given by the police in Islirigtnu to a 
gang of young romdis led liy one Hooley W.’s is 
fireferablo. Cf. huodLum, larrikin,, and tough, qq.v. 
(The derivatives, e.g. hooliganisuL, do not iiclong to 
unconventional speech.) 

hoop. The femaiit pnderifi ; low; C. 19-20; ob. 
hoop, V. To beat, thrash : late C. l8-mid 19. 
Grose, 1785. 

hoop, go through the. To pass the Insolvent 
Debtors’ court: C. 19. Ivx circus trjek.s.—-2. 
Hcnee, to have a bad time of it : coll. : (k 20 .—9. 
To be lip for punishment : military : Jrom ca. 
1910. F. & Cilrhons. 

hoop, put through the. To give a bad time, to 
juinish : coil. : C. 20. Cj>p. seiuses 2 and 9 ol the 
])ieccding.—2. Hence, to reyrrimaml ; qufsLiou 
elosely : coll.: from ea. 1912. 

hoop it. *Se(> hoop, go through the, I. -2. To run 
away; e. (— iH.g.i;; | by 1900. Drandon. Per¬ 
haps a perversion of hop it. 

hoop one’s barrel. To beat, thrash; low 
(— 1785). (.iroK(‘, 1st ed. Cf. hoop, v. 

hoop-stick. 9'h(! arm : low: l a. iStiO-lOlU. 
hooped up, get. See hoop, go through the. 
hooper’s, or hoopers, hide. Coition: C. IS- 
mi'l 19 low, hut iievcT V(*ry gon. l)’Urfey, 1719, 
m Ml*' notorious ]‘dh. Ex the S.F. siuise, hide- 
un;l-s(‘ek. 

hooping, out of all ,* m (.’. i'9, oee. past all hoop¬ 
ing. Mee ho. 

hoops-a-daisy I A vuiumt, or })M,-,-ibly the origin, 
oi tipsadaisy up!; coll.; (!. 19-20.—2. Dec. a 
joyful exclumulion. as in D. Sa\ers. The Fine 
Tailors, 1994, ' Hoops-a-daisy ! . . . I've got it,’ 
Wimsey sfieaking as lie uses a fishing-hne. 

hoor, hooer, hooa or hua. A sol. pronunciation 

oi whore : (k i9-20. 

hooray I This eoll. form of hurrah, hurray is 
half-way between dignity and irnpudenee : C. 18- 
20.—2. Good-bye ! : New Zealanders’ : C. 20. 

hooroo I ,* hooroosh ! C. 20 \ariants of the 
prt'eedmg, sense 1. Coil. 

hoosh. A thick soup with pientx of body : UKia, 
R. E. 8eotL, The Voyage of tin ' Discovi ry ’ (O.E.D. 
iSup.). Just possibly ex dial, hoosh /, useil in driving 
or searing aw'ay pigs or jioultry : such soup is a 
staple dish of exjilorers ; its freejuont appearance 
may well have induced a vigorous hoosh !, go away : 
but cf. ; 

hoosh out, v.t. To force (water) out : from 
before 1929. Manchoii. Ex Irish dial, hoosh, to 
heave, to raise. 

hooshgoo. A cook : Canadian : C. 20. Just 
possibly c\ hoosh. 

hoot. Money ; payment, wage ; compensation : 
New' Zealand and soon Australia (— 1896). Ex 
Maori uta (money), often pronouneod wuth clipped 
terminal. Morris. 

hoot, care a. (’are infinitesimally ; always in 
negative or interrogative—i.e. yiotentially or im- 
plieatively negative—jilirases or sentences : coil. : 
from ca. 1905. Possibly ex S.E. hoot, a cry of dis¬ 
approbation, a shout expressive of obloquy ,* prob, 
an adoption of U.S. hoot, an abbr. of, and used in tiie 
same sense as, l’.8. hooter, an atom, the least bit 
(1839), Thornton, 
hootch. !See hooch. 

hooter. A wooden trumpet designed to make a 
horrible noise : C. 20 eoll. >, by 1990, IS.E. 

hooting pudding. A plum-pudding containing so 
tew plums that they can be heard hooting to one 
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another across the vast: provincial: from ca. 
18()(); ob. 

hoots in hell, not to care two. A military variant 
(— Jbl4) of Itooi, care a, q.v. F. & Gibbons. 

hop. A ball, if informal ; a dance : eoll. : from 
ea. J7I10. Jane Austen, ‘At a little hop at the 
})ark, he danced from eight o'clock till four.’--2. 
{hop or hop.) A jiolicrman : low Australian 
(— 1936). Perhaps suggested by synonymous 
cop. 

Hop- in Hop-Monday and -tide is an error for 
Hock- : 0. lb. (Hob- for IJock- may. as the U.K.D. 
points out, be only a scribal error.) 

hop, on the. (f’sp. caLch on the hop.) Un¬ 
awares : (orig. low) coll. {— ISbS). In that lamou.s 
ballad, The Chckaleary ('ovc. —2. In the nick of 
time: (‘oll. : ca. 1872 PJIto.-—3. At a disadvantage : 
coll. : from ca. 1880 ; ob. Pcrlnqis ex on the htp 
(W.).-—4. (Adj.) On the go: unr(>sting : coll.; 
from ca. 1890. Millilo'ii.- T). Heiici', ailj., enjo> ing 
oneself, having a riotous time : coll. (— 1923). 
Man chon. 

hop-and-RO-kick. A lanu' ja rson : tailors’: 
from ca. 1800 ; ob. 

hop and hang all summer on the white spruce. A 

Canadian luuibeuiien's c.]i. : iHun ca. 1890. John 
Beames. 

hop-harlot. Sec hap-harlot, of w Inch it is an occ. 
variant. 

hop in. To arrive ; coll. : from ca. 1820; 
virtually f. Of. pop in. 

hop it. To depart quickly : coll., oriu. Cockney : 
from ca. 1912. Cf. hoj) the ticaj, 1. in the form 
*op it !, it is (w'hen not illiterate) a jocular c.p. : see 
es]). the leading article in John o’ LonJon'b Weekly, 
March 23, 1935. 

hop-merchant. A dancmg-master: low coll. : 
late C. 17—19. B.F. Ucc. ho/t]>y. Cf. caper- 
merchanl.- -I. A liddler : V. 1!> 20. 

hop-o’-my-thumh. A dwarf: coll.: C. lb-20; 
slightly ob. (Palsgrave has upon, th(‘ usual C. lb 
form.) Smollett. ‘'S’ou pitiful hop-o'-my-thumb 
coxcomb ’. In C. 20, gen. considered S.E. Cf. 
Jack Sprat, q.v. 

hop off. To die: 1797, Mary Pobinson, ‘Must 
look in ujion the ricli old jade, before she hops oil 
(O.F.i).) ; ob. Cf. CraA'cn dial, hup and hop the 
tuafj, 2, q.v. 

Hop Out. Hopoutre, a suburb of Pojieringhe : 
Western Front military in G.W. F. & Gibbons. 

hop-out. A definite eliallenge to fight : mostly 
Australian : from ca. 1908. Ex : 

hop out, V. To challenge (a person) to fight: 
lower elassi’s’ and military : C. 20. Ibid. 

hop-over. An attack : military eoll. f 1916. 
Ibid. Ex hop the bays, q.v.—2. Also as v.i. : like¬ 
wise mostly facetious. B. & P. 

hop (or jump) over the broom(stick). See broom¬ 
stick. 

hop-picker. A harlot: low (? orig. c.): from ca. 
1880. Also ho 2 ^ 2 >ing wife. 

*hop-pickers. The queens of all four suits; 
gambling, c. : from ca. 1885, 

hop-pole. A tall, slight jierson: (low) coll. : 
1850, fsmedley. 

hop the bags. To attack ; ‘ go over the top ’ : 
military : from 191 b. B. & P. Ex sandbags form¬ 
ing the jiarapet of the trench. 

*hop the twig. To depart, csj). if suddenly : orig. 
(_ 1785), o. : from oa. 18b0, low ; slightly ob. 
Grose, Ist ed. ; All the Year Round, Juno 9, 1888, 


‘ To hop the twig . . . and the like are more flippant 
than humorous.’ Ex liird-Iifc.—Wiienee 2, to die : 
low: 1797, Mary Robinson, in WaLsingham (cf. 
hop off, above). ^Pimcfi, in its 1st volume, ‘Clare 
pines in sisu'ct—hops the twig and goes to glory in 
white muslin.’ Cf. and see croak, gO west, kick the 
bucket, lose the number of one’s mess, slip one’s 
cable, snuff it. 
hop the twigs. See twigs. 

hop the wag. To play truant or ‘ (diark'y Wag* 
(q.v.): low: from ea. 1850; ob. M ay lie w', ‘ They 
oltiMi jiersuaded me to lioj) the wag.’ 

hop-thumb. A C. lb~J7 variant of hop-o'-iny- 
thnnib, q.v. 

hop whore, pipe thief(,hangman lead the dance) 1 

A proverbial c.]). of ca. 1530-lbb(). ‘Proveibs’ 
Hey wood ; Davies of Hereford. (Ajipersoii.) 

hope (or I hope) it keeps fine for you ! A imlitary 
e.p.. olti'n ironic, of the G.W. Ernest Raymond, 
'J'he Jesting Army, 1930. 

hope (or I hope) your rabbit dies ! A jocular iin- 
jirecation : (k 20. J'kg. in Dorothy Sa\ers, Have 
Ills (.'urease, 1932. 

hope (you’ve got) !, what a ,* some hope I A dis¬ 
couraging c.]). re})ly to one eoiilidiuit of obtaining 
some privilege: C. 20, esp. in G.VVk Cf. hojjcs/, 
some, q.v. 

hopeful ; much more frecpiendv young hopeful. 
A })oy, youth, young man : irimie eoll. : from ea. 
1855, ea. 1720, resp. ‘ (.Hithln'rt B(‘d(‘ ’, in Tales of 
College Life, has the former. Dec. of a girl. 

hopes I, some or what. A c.p. expresMVO of ex¬ 
treme scepticism : C. 20. esp. among the Tommies 
in the G.W. Cf hop< i/uu're got !, what a, above, 
Hopkins ; Mr. Hopkins. A lame person : 
jocular coll. (-- 1785); ub. Grose, Ist ed. Cf. 
hojipy and : 

Hopkms !, don’t hurry. In mid-C. 19-20 U.S., 
ironic to slow jK^rsons ; but in C. 17-18 England it 
implied. Don't be too hasty, and took the lorm as 
v'cll come (or hasty) ns Ilopkin{s), that came to jail 
over night, and was hanged the next moining. Cf. 
preceding t(‘rm. 

hopper. Tii(‘mouth : low: mid-Ck 19-20 ; ob.— 
2. In error, C. 19. for hooper, the wild sw^ari. 
(O.E.D.)—-3. A grasshopper: Australian coll.: 
late (k 19 20. —i. A sewage-boat or -ship; low, 
mostly London ; Ck 20. (M. Harrison, Sgirxng tn 

J'artarns, 10.35.) 

hopper, go a. To go quickly : sporting : oa. 
1870-1915. 

hopper-arsed. Large-bottomed : coll. : late 
C. 17-early 19. B.K. ; D’Urfey, ‘ Hopper-arsed 
Nancy’; Grose, ‘from . . . re.semblanee to a small 
basket, called a hopper ’.—2, {Sometimes, however, 
it aj>jiears to ^ shrunken-arsed : B.E.’s delinition 
IS susceptible of this meaning ; not so Gro.se's. 

*hopper-docker. A shoe : e. : ea. 1810-50. 
Vaux. Perhaps a corruption of hock dockies, q.v. 

hopping Giles. A cripjile ; s. (~ 1785) >, ca. 
1850, coll. ; ob. Ex St. (riles, the patron of cri|»- 
ples. Grose, 1st ed. ; Household Words, June 27, 
1885. Cf. : 

hopping Jesus. A lame person : low : from ca. 
18b0 ; ob. (Jf. crcejnng Jesus. 
hopping to hell. Bee may I go hopping to hell I 
hopping wife. Bee hop-picker. In Anon,, Indoor 
Paupers, 1888. 

hoppo. A customs-honse olficer : Anglo-Chinese 
coll. : from ca. 1710. Ex Chinese hoo-poo, the Board 
of Revenue ; abhi. ho 2 ypo-vian. Yule & Burnell. 
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hoppy. A lame jKTHon : eol], : C. 1!) 20; ol).— 
2. A daiicinK-maHter : rnid-C!. JO 20.— ‘A. A liddlcr ; 
low (— JS02) ; ol). S. WalHon, in the 

Waif. 

♦hops in, (to have) got one’s. (To be) tif^sv : o. 
(— 1022). Charl(*H K. Leach, On Top of Ike Under¬ 
world. 

hopthalmia. ()])hthalmia : medical ntuderiLs’ 

( - 1SS7). Haunuirui. 

horizontal, A eointesan ; hist life: JSKO; ob. 
Ware. l‘)x IT. honzvnlah. Cf. the lU'xi mitry, 
senHO 2.—2. A bad crash: Air Loi'ci^ : lOlo. 
& (liliboiiR. (T. (julser. 

horizontal reireshment. Lood talnn Kiandinii, 

esj). a SICK k at a liar : jocular coll. : irom (‘a. IKOO ; 
ob.—2. ('oition : low j>edaritic coll. : from ca. 187<K 
Cf. : 

horizontalise. To hav(‘ S(.‘\ual intercourse : low 
pedantic : Jiom ca. 1 Sdo ; ob. 

hom. 'idle nose, esfi. if noisy : C. 10 20; olu 
low coll. .\lso horn{f’)if.~'2. As a drink, almost 
wholly I'.S. sinee (k IH. See 'rhointon.- -2. (Jen. 
in pi., indicati\(’i of one s liavin,^ been cuckolded : 
desjuti^ T. tV Ji., this .sense and the v. horn, to 
cuckold, arc definilely S.K. : likewise S.L. are iiio.st 
oi theeiickoldoin terriis li.steil by J‘\ tV H. ; 
all that are relevant follow hi'i'clnaftci. -4. 'J'lie 
j){i\sical siyn oj si’xua! e.xcitenuuit in thi* niale ; in 
(k 10 often used looscdy ol woukui. Low <‘o11. : 
luid C. Is 20 ;\lwa\s jirecisled by the. Cf. horUy 
harr (hr, q.\ -b. i'he male nieniber ; coll. : C. 18 ; 

bciny the oriym ol the prccedinc; sense. 

hom, at the sign of the. In cuckoldom : late 
C. 17 early 10 ('oil. 

hom, come out of the little end of the. To yet tho 

W'or.st of a buryain, !»e leduced in eircuiustances ; 
after ^ri'iit ellorts, to fail : coll. : tin* lirst two 
Hens(‘s, ('.17 early IS ; the third, from ca. is to and 
mostly C.S. .Mon'o\cr. m the C. I7-1S nsayes. the 
lorm IS alnio.st alway.-^ hr ,s(jN(rzrd thromjh o hom 
horn, cure the. lo ha\e sexual intercom.'.e ; 
C. 10 20. low coll. 

hom, get Ol have the. To have a juiajusm : lat(' 
C. 1 S-20 : low coll. 

hom, in a. A Jilnase that advises dislxdicf or 
refusal : (c\ ITiy. dial.) mostly U,8., where re- 

eord(‘d as earl> as IS40; it nev(‘r > very gen. in 
lint am and w as i by 1010. 

hom, wind one’s or the. To ymblish one’s having 
been cuckolded : (k 17 IS (’f. th(' C. 17 -IS pro¬ 
verb, hr hod brttrr put Ins horns in his pocLrt than 
innd th( ntr —2. d’o break wind : C. 18-mid-lO low.—- 
A. To blow on('’H nose hard : from ca. 1850. In 
C. 20, gen. Idoir (Jitr's horn. 

hom and hide, all. (Of cattle.) Nothing but 
skin and bone; Australia (— 1800). in C. 20, 
8.1<k 

hom and the hoof I, by the. C. 17 : ‘ A Iiuteher 
. . . sw(>ar(‘s by th(> lun-ne and the hoolb (a jioor 
othe ...)’, Lay, KUO. (O.E.D.) 

hom-COlic. A temporary jiriapism : mid-C. 18- 
mid 10 low. Crose, Ist ed. {horn cholick). Cf. Irish 
toothache, q.v. 

[hom-fair, as described in Grosi*, belongs to folk¬ 
lore, not here.] 

hom-flsted. VV'ith hard, callous hands : nautical 
coll. ; inid-C. 19-20. Howen. 

hom-grower or -merchant. A married man: 
coll. : C. 18. 

horn in. To interfere; v.t. w ith on: U.S., 

anglicised ea. 1930. Dorothy Sayers, Have His 


CarcasPy 1932, * Glaisber might not like tin's horning 
in on his ])rovince.’ Ex cattle. 

hom-mad. As stark-mad, even at being 
cuekold(;d, it is—like horn-work -S.L., but as 
extremely lecluirous it is a C. 19-20 (ob.) low 
coll. 

hom-pipe or hornpipe. A cry of eondmnnation 
by th(5 audienec : tlieatneal : I8sr), d'hr Daily 
i\nrSy May (» ; very ob. (\\ar(‘.) 

hom-pipe, dance the. To be a cuckold : C. 17-18 
jocular coll. 

hom-pipes in fetters. A pgLOng dance : (kjckney 
(— 1851); t by 1900. Mavbcw. 

hom-rimmers. llorn-rnnmed By)ecta(']eH ; coll. : 
from ca. 1927. (O.E.D. Sup.) Ly yirocess (jf ‘ the 

Oxford -er 

♦horn-thumb. A yiickpocket : ca. 1565-1620. 
Jonson, ‘ A child of the horn-thurnb, a babe of 
booty ... a cut-]nirs(; ’. 

Homcastle, the member for. A cuckold .- C. 18- 
eutly 19 jocular eoll. 

homed range(s). A fife-rail ; a shot-rack : 
nautical cadi., the latter naval (and f by 1890): 
C. 19-20. Bowen. 

Homer, Miss. The female* pudeud : Ck 19-20 
(oh.) : low. 

hornet. A cantankerous yxTson: flow) eoll. : 
from ea. 181(» ; ob. Ex the S.fk semse, a virulent 
and persistent enenyy. CT. the ironical Gloucester- 
.slure saving, hr is as nnld as a honut. 

homey and hornie. S('c homy. 

homification ; homify. .A y)ria})ism ; to yiro- 

cuK* one : (k 18-2(I ; (d). ; low cikl. 

horning, vbl.n. and [)]>!.adj. of horn, 4, (j v, 
Homin^on, old. 'The male member : (,'. 19 low. 
Cf. horny, n. 

hornpipe. See hom-pipe. -horns. See hom, 
n., 2. 

horns, draw or pluck or pull or shrink in one’s. 

To retract, withdraw, cool dowm : coll. : from C. 14, 
mid-C. 17 (ob.). late C. 16, and C. 15 (t by C. 17), 
resyi. All W'ere orjg. coll., })ut they quickly ;> S.E. ; 
ibefi, cxcefiting tlu* la^t, they H(*(‘m to have ht*en 
eoll. ea. 1760-1890, from which date they have 
certainly been S.E. C'f. rOirr into one's slid!, also 
ex a snail. 

homs-to-sell. A loose wife: coll.: C. 18 mid-19. 
—2. A eiiekold : coll. : same yieriod. 

Hornsey, knight of. A cuckold : mid-Ck 17- 
euily 19 ymnmtig coll. The anon. yilay, Lady 
Alimony, ('f. Hurncastlc, niemhrr fur. 

homswoggle. Nonst'nse, humbug: ea. 1860- 
1905. Ex LkS. hornswoyyJr, to client, deceive 
(1852). ‘ Believed to be of American origin ’, 

IL, 1864 ; Thornton. 

homy, homey, homie. Scots coll, for the devil ; 
laU* (k 18-20. Gen. auld llornn. —2. .V constable : 
e. of ca. 1810-70. \'aux. Lxtant in Anglo-Irish 
s. : wjtmxss E. D.D.-—2. The nose: low; ca, 
1820-1910. Bee. K\ horn, 1. 

homy, adj. With using mrmbrum ; disjiosed for 
carnal woman: C. 1'9 20 low coll. Esy). in feel 
horny. 

homy, old. (Or wuth cayiitals.) The male 
member : C. 19-20 low eoll.— 2. See horny, n., 1. 
horomai I See haeremai ! 

horrible. Excessive* ; immoderate ; mid-C. 15- 
20: S.E, till ca. 1830, then coll. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, 1718, ‘This letter is of a 
horrible length ’. (O.E.D.) The same applies to 

the adv. Cf.: 
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horrid. OfTonsive ; detested ; very bad or 
objectioriabJo : coll. ; from ea. 1665. Esp. as a 
feminine term of strong avc'rsion. (S.O.D.) 

horrid, adv. Horridly; very objectionably: 
1615 : coll, till ca. 185U, then low coll., and linally, 
in C. 2(1, sol. 

horrid horn. A fool, a lialf-wit : Anglo-Irish of 
the stn'tts : ca, 1850-190(1. Ex Erse omadhaun, a 
brainless follow. H., 1859. 

horridly. An intensive before adjj. denoting 
qualities objected to : coll. : late C. J8-20. 

horrors. (Cilen. with tin'.) 'fhe brst stage of 
delirium tremens : low e(ill. : from ca. 1859. 11., 

1860.—2. Low spirits, a (it of horror : ct)ll. : from 
ca. 1765; ob. Coldsnnth ; JNliss Eerrier ; E. W. 
Kobinson, in il/r. iS(( mart's Inhnlions, 1801, ‘Ser¬ 
mons always gave me the horrors.’—li. (Wnhout 
the.) Sau.sages : see chamber of horrors. 1. In c., 
handculls : trom ca. i80() ; {)b.“-.1. (lOiro in 

singular.) Oro cigan'ttes : military : 1916-18. 

Occ. 'a)ro)s. 

Horrors. Chamber of. Se e Chamber of Horrors, 
horrors, have the blue. 'i\» have dtiiniDu 
treuK.n-'^ : coll. ( 1887) ; slightly ob. Lautcaiui. 

Ex horro7's, 1. Cf. : 

hoiTors, in the cast-iron (or stone-wall). 8iincr- 
ing irom delirium tremens ; Anglo-lri.>b : (_'. 20. 

horse. A lottery licLt't biri'd out by the day: 
ca. 1725-80. Eadding.-—2. A day-rule; ca. 1820- 
60: legal. (O.E.D.)—5. W ork charged for before 
completion: woikmens: 1760. Abbr. the ong 
form, horse-flesh, q.\.—^1. A £5 note: low: 
from ea. 1S()0.^—5. (With (‘apitals). lloise- 
monger Tiane (jiaol : o. of ca. 185(t -90. Maylu'W. 
Also the Old Horse. —6. An arrogant or supercilious 
odieci : nautical (— 18671; oh. 8m\th.—7. 
Hence, a snict disci])linanan : naval: mid-E. 19- 
20; ob. Ibid.- -S. iSee Salt hotse. 

horse, V. I'o possess a woman : eoll. : (k 17-20, 
ob. Ex a stallion eoviTing a mare.—-2. To flog : 
C. 19 coll. Cl. hoysed. be (q.v.)—~.‘k To outdo 
another, esp. at fiieci'-work : workmen’s : ca. 1860- 
1910. All the y (itr Hound, July 1.’), 1867.—I. See 
horse it and cf. dead hoise. and horse, n., 3. 

horse, all, ((.O' a jodo'y) very small : coll. : 
1860, (). Wk Holmes. (Not tv])iea])y IkS.) 

horse, as good as a shoulder of mutton for or to a 
sick. Utterly useless or worthless: coll. ; mid- 
Ck 16-mid-]8. Jonson. 

horse, as holy as a. Extremely holy : C. 16 coll., 
Bomewdiat provciibial. Ealsgravo. 

horse, as strong as a. (Of a Jicrson only) very 
strong: coil.; from ca. 1700. Nbal Ward; 

Douglas Jcrrold, in Mrs. Candle, ‘ You’re not as 
strong as a horse.’ (Appersori.) 

horse, eat like a. To liave a very large appetite : 
coll. : C. 18-20. 

horse, flog (occ. mount on) a dead. ‘ To engage in 
fruitless etlort ’ : coll, (in (k 20, S.E.) : from ca. 
1840. Ex : 

horse, flog (also work, or work for) the dead. See 
dead horse and horse, n., 3. 

horse, old and one-. 8ec resp. old horse and one- 
horse. 

horse, put the cart before the. Ree cart. . . . 
horse, put the saddle on the right. To apportion 
(esp. blame) accurately ; coll. : C. 17-18. Ji.E. 
(if. the C. ]7-mid-18 proverbial the fault of the horse 
is put on the saddle. 

horse, ride (occ. mount) the high. To put on airs, 
stand on one’s dignit\ ; (haughtily) take ofl'ence : 


coll.: from ca. 1715. Addison lias great, whilr in 
C. 19-20 one ooe. finds be on or get on. Proh. ex a 
high hohhy-horse in tlic nursery, 
horse, salt. salt horse, 
horse, sick as a. ^’c^y sick without vomiting : 
late (k 17-19 : coil. 

horse, talk. To talk big or boastingly : coll. : 
1891, Kipling. Ex talk horse, i.c. of the turf. 
(O.E.D.) 

horse, the gray mare is the better. Sec' gray mare, 
horse and cart. Heart; rbyming s. (— 1909). 
W’an'. 

horse and foot. W ith all oiu 's stnmgHi ; coll. : 
ca. 1600 17()0. (Kxtant in dial.) llor.icc Wal¬ 
pole. 

horse and harness, come for. That is. for one’s 
own ends ; coll.: (k 15—16. Ui\xt(m. (<).lkD.) 

horse and man. (Often preceded by undone.) 
Conipl(‘t<‘l\ : ('. 17 coll. ? ex joust iug. 

horse !, and thou shalt have grass,—live. Wk ll, 
let’s w^ait and s(‘c ! Later on, w'(''ll see ' In C. 18- 
early 19. coll., as m Swift's Jblite Connrsation; 
llu n dial., mainly J.ancasliiie. (A])j)ersoii.) 

horse away. To sjicnd in a lottery (cf. horse, 
n.. 1). 

horse-box. d'he mess-room of the scrgc'ant- 
niaior(s) of JMannes ; naval: late C. 19-20. 
Lowen.—2. See : 

horse-boxes. (Rare in singular.) ‘ J’be senior 
military olbecrs' cabins in the old naval troopers’: 
naval: ca. iJ^oO-ltllO. Itoumi. 

horse-breaker. A woman lured to ride in the 
park: ca. IS6(t70: ls()( icty. —2. Hence, a cour¬ 
tesan given to riding, i ^p. in th(' yiark : Society 
(— J8t>-}) ; ob. ))y 190(1. y b\’ 1915. Hulilic Opinion, 
Sept. 30, 1865, ‘'l’hes(‘ d> nn-inonde pcoyilc, anony- 
mas, liorse-bnaikerH, lu'tan.e . . . are by di‘grees 
pushing tb(‘ir way inio soi iet y.’ 

horse-buss. A n'Hounding kiss ; .a bite : coll. 
(— 1785); t hy 1890. (dose, Ist cd. A develop¬ 
ment from horseddss, q.v. 

horse-capper (or -coper), -courser (or -coser), or 
-chaunter. A tlealer in AvortbK'ss or tamyiered 
horses. 'J’he last, (k lt>-20 (ob.) lias alwavs bion 
low coll. ; h.-capper is a corrufitnai of h.-coper, 
W'hi(di, d<'S[)it(* its taint of uiisavonriness. was 
always S.E. ; both -courser, low coll, after ca. 1750, 
and -coser were oiig. 8.E., the latter being sonicvvbat 
dial. 

horse-collar. A halter: an occ. variation, 
rnandy C. 18, of horsc{'s)-nightcap, q.v. --2. 'Phe 
female pudond : low: (k 19-20; ob.—3. A very 
long wide collar ; tailors’: from ca. 18()0. 
horse-coser or -courser. See horse-capper, 
horse-dufling. See duff, v., and du^g (esp. 
cattle-dnjfing). 

horse-faker. A horse-dealer: low (~ 1887). 

Baumann. Cf. horse-capper. 

horse-flesh. See horse, n., 3 ; horse it ; and 
dead horse. {Horse-jUsh is ong.—C. 17--[)riliters’ 
e.) 

horse foaled on an acorn, a or the. The gallows : 
ca. 1670-1850; low proverbial literary s. 
Smollett, Grose ; Lytton, Ainsworth.—^2. ‘ The 
triangles or crossed halberds under wliich soldiers 
wiTo flogged ’, E. & H. : ca. 1790-1870 : military. 

horse-godmother. ‘ A large masculine woman 
Grose, Ist ed. ; (rather low) coll. : ca. 1570-1890; 
now—and perhajis orig.—dial. ^Volcot, ‘ In 

woman angel sweetness let me see, | No galloping 
horse-godmother for me ’; Thackeray. 
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horse is soon carried, a short. ‘ A little Business 
is soon Dispatchofl,’ B.E. : coll. : oa. J(>70-1770. 

horse is troubled with corns, that. That liorse is 
foundered : jocular coll. : mid-(l. 17-rnid-18. 

horse it. To charge, in one’s week’s tally, for 
work not yet completed, the unprofitable remainder 
being dead horse, q.v. : workmen’s {— 1857).—-2. 
See also horse, n., 3, and cf. horse, v., 2. —3. To work 
hard ; coll. : C. 20. 

horse-kiss. A rough kiss : coll. : ca. 1670-1700. 
Cf. horse-buss, q.v. Extant in dial, as ‘ a pretended 
kiss which is nuilly a bite,’ E.D.I). 

horse ladder, send lor a. To send on a fool’s 
errand : rural (esj). Wiltnliirc) coll. : raid-C. 18- 
early 19. The victim was told that it was needed 
to (jet up the. horses [to Jinish ei hay-mow : Grose, 
3rd ed.). 

horse-latitudes. That sjiace in the Atlantic 
which, lying north of the trade winds, is noted for 
ballling winds: nautical: from ca. 1775; oh. 

‘ J'crliajis adapted from Sp. joljo de las yetjuas, “ the 
gul[)h of inan^s, so tho Spaniards call the great 
ocean, biitwixt Spain and tho (kinary l.slands ” 
(St(ivens), HUjiposed to be from contrast with tho 
(jolfo de las dawas{(){' ladies), from ('anaries to West 
Indies, usually smooth and with favourable winds,’ 
W. 

horse-laugh. A guffaw : coll. >, ca. 1800, S.E. : 
from ca. 1710. Pojio. ? punning/^onnve. 

horse-leech. An insatiable fierson ; a whore: 
coll.: mid-C. l(>-inid-17. .lonson. Prob. ox 
2. A quack : late C. 16-17. TIall, in Satires, 1507, 
‘ No horse-leech but will look for larger fee.’ Ex 
lit. S.E. 8cns(\—3. Wlience too ; an extortioner; 
a miser: coll.: from ca. 1545; oh. (This sense 
should not, jierhiqis, he dl^tingulshed from the first. 
The O.E.T). con.sidefs it S.E.) 

horse-load to a cart-load, fall away from a. To 
put on weight suddenly : ironic coll. : mid-C. 17- 
early 10, H.E. ; Swift, 

horse-marine. An awkward person : ca. 1830- 
60. II., 1860. PerhafiH ex the lieraldic and t horse- 
marine, ii sea-horse. \V'. (.'f. 

horse-marines, the. ‘ A m\ thical corps, very 
commonly citeii in jokes and quizzes on the inno¬ 
cent ’, k H. : coll. : from ca. 1820 : oh., except in 
form the marines. ScMjtt. ‘ (Jome, none of your 
quizzing ... Do you think we belong to the 
horsi'-marines ? ’ 1mm. v\ ;—2. Thu 17th Lancers: 
military; 0,10-20; ob. F. & Gibbons. In 1706, 
on a pas.sage to the West Indies, they did duty as 
marines. 

horse-marines !, tell that to the. Don’t be silly !, 
or Do you think I’m a fool ? ! Coll. : ca. 18,30- 
1010. (See marines.) Dec. amphlied with the 
sailors won't believe it or when they're riding at anchor. 
Perhayis suggested by f horse-marine, sea-liorse (in 
heraldry) : W, 

horse-milliner. As a dandified trooper, hardly 
eligible.—2. A saddle- and harneaa-maker : coll. : 
ca. 1815-80. Ex the S.E. sense. 

horse-nails. Money, esp. cash : low (— 1850). 
Cf. brads. H., 1st ed. Cf. haddock. 

horse-nails, feed on. ‘ So to play as not so much 
to advance your own score as to keep down your 
opponent’s,’ F. & H. : cribhago ; ca. 1860-1914. 

horse-nails, knock into. To defeat heavily : low 
coll. : from ca. 1870 ; ob. Cf. knock into a cocked 
hat. 

horse- or horse’s-nightcap. A halter; esp. in 
die in a horsei'synighicap, to be hanged ; low coll.. 


ex low 8. (? ex c.): late C. 16-10. Cf. anodyne neck¬ 
lace, choker, hempen cravat, Tyburn tippet. 

horse of another colour, (that’s) a. (That is) 
quite another matter ; coll, (in C. 20. S.E.) ; orig. 
(nOO’s) IJ.S., anglicised ca. 1840 by Barham. Un¬ 
doubtedly saggested by Shakespeare’s ‘ My purpose 
is indeed a horse of that colour ’ {Twelfth Night, II, 
iii, 181). O.E.D. and Sup. 

Horse of Troy, the. The collii’ir River Clyde : 
naval and military : 1015. F. & Gibbons. She lay 
off ‘ V Beach ’, near Cape Helles, throughout the 
fighting on Gallipoli. 

horse-pox. An intensive of pox, esp. in adjura¬ 
tion or asseveration : niid-C. 17-18 low eoll. E.g. 

‘ Ay, with a hor.se-pox ’. 

horse-Protestant. A churchman : tailors’; firom 
ca. 18(>0 ; ob. 

horse-sense. Common sense, esp. if unrefined 
and somewhat earthy : orig. (1833), U.S. ; angh- 
ciseil ca 1895 as a coil. 

horse-shoe. The h male }>udcntl : C, 18-20 (ob.) 
low. Cf. horse-collar. —-2. (Clen. Horseshoe.) H. L. 
Collins, tho Australian test captain in 1026 ; 
cricketers’ : from 1026. ivx his luck in winning the 
toss. {Who's Who in World Cricket, 10,34.) 

horse sick, enough . . . See sick, enough to 
make a horse. 

horse-sovereign. ‘ A twenty-shilling piece with 
Pistrucci’a etligies of St. George and tho Dragon ’, 
F. & II. ; coll, (mostly low): ca. 1870-1900. 
London Figaro, Jan. 26, 1871. 

horse to market, run before one’s. To count un¬ 
hatched chicken.s : coll. ; late C. 16-17. Shake¬ 
speare. (O.E.D.) 

horse with (or Bayard of) ten toes, ride (up)on a. 

To walk : coll. : C. 17 early 10. (Jf. marrowbone 
(juirmmg Marykbone) 8tage\_-coach^ and Shanks's 
mare, qq.v. 

horsed, be. To he flogged ; to take on one’s back 
a person to be flogged: coll.: eu. 167.5-1805. 
‘ Hudibras ’ Butler ; Smollett ; Notes and Queries, 
.Tan. 1, 1881. Ex the vxooden horse used as a 
llogginii stool. 

horses and mares, play at. To colt: schoolboys': 
from ca. 1850 ; ob. 

horse’s head is swollen so big that he cannot come 
out of the stable, his. Ho owes much money to the 
ostler : a C. 17 c.p. 

horse’s leg. A bassoon ; military bandsmen’s 
(— 1000), W are, ‘ From its shape ’. 

horse’s meal. Food without drmk (esp. without 
strong liquor): ca. 1780-1850 : s. >, by 1820, coll. 
Gro.se, lated. Cf. do(j's supper and dial, horse-feast. 

horse’s necklace. A contcmjioraneous variant of 
horse (or horse s)-nightcup, q.v. 

horse’s nightcap. iSee horse-nightcap, than which 
it IS more gen. 

horses together, they cannot set (occ. hitch or 
stable) their. They cannot agree; mid-C. 17-18 
coll., as in Swift and Garrick ; C. 19-20 dial, 
horstile. See hostile. 

horsy-face. An unpopular officer, esp. if he had a 
long face: naval; mid-C. 10-20; shghtly ob. 
Bowen. 

hortus. A perfect example of C. 18 pedantic e. : 
tho female jirivy parts. Bailey. L. for ‘ garden ’, 
q.v. 

hose, in my other. Expressive of refusal or dis¬ 
belief : late C. 16-17 coll. Florio. The early C. 20 
equivalent is not in these trousers. Cf. I don't 
think /, in a horn, and over the left, qq.v. 
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hosPd and shot. (Gen. preceded by come in and 
in ])aat tense.) Born to a good estate : ea. 1070- 
1700. Cf. born with a silver spoon in one's mouthy 

q.v. 

hospital game. Football, csp. Rugby : non- 
aristoeratic coll. : 1807 ; ob. Ware, ‘ From the 
harvest of broken bones it produces 
hospitality, partake of Her or His Majesty’s. To 
be in gaol : jocular coll. : 1804 (O.E.D. Su{).). 

hoss, as a familiar term of address, is U.»S. (1844), 
but old hoss, occ. old horse (q.v,). has to souk* e.xtont 
been anglicised.—2. Moreover, hoss is, in England, 
a sol. (— 1887) for horse. Baumann. 

host, mine, a tavern-keeper, is by F. H. con¬ 

sidered roll., but this is ('xtirmely doubtful : in 
C. 20, it is a journalistic cliche. Liki^wisi^ to reckon 
without one's host, to count one’s chickens before 
they are hatched, avus orig. (G. Ih), in this its lig. 
sense, coll., to judge by (’axton’s 'It \s sayd in 
comyn that . . (se<‘ U.E.D.); but it very soon > 

8.E.‘ 

[hosteler is mentioned hero because Grose wrongly 
held it to he coll, and gave it the punning etymology 
of oot-steoler.] 

hostile ; olten Jironounced horstile. Angry, 
annoyed ; esp. go hostile, to get angry : Au.straUan 
and New Zealand military : in G.W,—-and alter. 

hostilities (only). Thosi^ who joined the Navy for 
‘ the duration of hostilities only ’ : naval : lUi4—18. 
Bowon. Cf. duration, (pv. 

hot. A mellay at loot ball; a rrovsd: Win¬ 
chester College (— 1878). The second sense is ob. 

hot, v.i. To crowd, or form a mob : Wineh<‘stc‘r 
College (— 1878); ob. Also hot down and hot up: 
K. G. K. Wrench.—2. To heat: coll, from 
mid-C. Ih; earlier—from late M.E.—it was S.E. ; 
but in (\ 20, except when jilayfully or jocularly 
among the rulturecl, it is low coll.—indeed almost 
a sol.—11. To reprimand severely : coll. : 1020 

(O.E.f). Sup.). Ex give it hot, in the same sense. 

hot, adj. Of F. 11 .’k six senses, two—^lustful 
(or passionatii) and violent (sharp, seven')—have 
always been S.E., as, of cour.se, has hot-blooded, 
amorous, lecherous.—2. Alive : vehi'inent: coll. : 
from ca, 1800.—3. Very n'ckless, boisterous; care¬ 
less of decorum; (of a literary work) licentious: 
coll. : Irom ca. 1885. J. Kunciman, in The 
Chequers, 1888,—1. In c., well known to the jiolice : 
from ca. 1830 ; ob. (F. & 11.’s appended senses, 
dangerous and uncomfortable, are S.E.)—5. 
Venereally di.seased : low : C. 19-20 (? ob.).—6. 
(Of a horse, in C. 20 also of persona) much betted-on. 
Esp. in hot favourite. Orig. (1894) racing, from ca. 
1905, gen. sporting s.—7. Plxceedingly skilful : 
C. 20. Cf. hot on and hot stuff, qq.v^ (kdlinson.—- 
8. In C. 20 insurance s., applied to a very likely 
insurer, a promising ‘ prospect ’, q v. Ex hot in 
children's games.—9. Exce.ssive, extreme : from ca. 
1910. C.3. Dennis. Cf. hot, make it, (].v. —10. (Of 
a Treasury bill) newly issued : coll. : 1928. O.E.D. 
(Sup.). Cf. :—-11. Novel, new: Bootham kScliool 
(— 1926); by 1933, gen. Diet, of Bootham Slang. 

hot, catch or get it ; give it hot. To be seve rely 
thrashed, defeated, or reprimanded ; to thrash, 
defeat, reprimand severely : coll. : from ca. 1080 
for give, ca. 1859 catch, and 1872 gei. 
hot, cop it. See cop, v., 2. 

hot, make it. To ask t<io much; exaggerate 
grossly ; in short, to behave as if one were ignorant 
of the limits and limitations imposed by the com¬ 
monest decency ; C. 20 s. >, by 1930, coll. Esp. in 


don't make it too hot! Prob. ex S.E. make it hot, 
i.e. uncomfortable, for. 

hot, not so. Pad ; unattractive; ineflicient; 
inolTcctive : from ca. 1930. Ex D.S. 

hot a stomach as to burn the clothes off his back, 
have so. To pawn one’s clotlu's for drink : mid- 
C. 18-early 19 : coll. Grose, 2nd ed. 

hot air. Boastful or exaggiuati'd talk ; talk for 
the sake of effect : from ca. 1910. Ex U.N., where 
used by George Ade in 1899.- -2. Hiuiee, hot-air 
merchant, rare in England, and hot-air artist, a 
person indulging in this sort of thing ; anghcisi^d 
ca. 191,3. (O.E.D. Su]).).—-3. For hot-air round, 

see round, n., 2. 

hot and hot, adj.-adv. and n. (Dishes) siTved, in 
succc'ssion, so soon as cooked : 1771, 8moll(4.t, the 
adj.-adv. ; 1812, Tennyson, the n. : coll, till ca. 

1880. then S.E. Occ. in fig. usage. (O.E.D.) 

hot and strong, give it (to) a person. ‘ I’o jumish 
. . . severi'ly, eith(‘r jihysicallv or verbally ’ : coll. : 
late C. 19 2(k (Lyell.) 

hot-arsed. Extremely lascivious (only of 
women) : low coll, : C. 19 -20. Cf. 8.E. t hot- 
backed. 

hot as similes to be considered for t,his dictionary 
are these :—(Perhajis, but most jirobably not) hot as 
(a) toast, ('. 15-18, and irann as (a ) toast, C. 19- 20, hot 
as coals, ca. 1550 1020, and hoi as fire ; hot as blazes. 
C. 19 20, however, is downright s., while hot as hell 
is merely coll. ; hoi as /;>t‘****yy is jow s, - low coll. ; 
(of a ]>erson only) hot us if (e.^.) he had a hellijfnl of 
wasps and salamanders, ca. 1700-50. 

hot at. hot on.—hot beef. ‘See hot meat. 

*hot beef,give. Tocry ' Stoj) thii'f ’ .- underworld 
rhyming s. (-' 1877); ob. Horsley. Cf. beef, u. 

hot blanketeer. 'A woman who pawns her 
blankets w'hih' they are w’arm fiom Ix'ing slept m - 
she redeeming tlu'm Ix'i'ore night-tnne’; })ro- 
letarian ; lat<‘0. ltt-20; ob. Wan*. 

hot bricks, like a cat on, adj. and adv. 
Re.stive(ly) ; uneomforta’hk' for -ly) : coll.: from 
ca. 1880. .1. S. WinO'r, ' Lady iMainwaring looked 

. . . like a cat on hot bricks.’ 

hot cakes, like. Se(' cakes, like hot. 
hot coppers. (Dec. singular.) 'fhe y)arclied 
throat to be e\y)e( t('d after a drinkiug-bout : low : 
1830, pK'iee Egan ; ob. Thackeray, ‘ " Nothing 
like tliat In-er ", Ih' ri'rnarkcal, “when the eopjiers 
are hot.’’ ’ ('f. cool one's copper, also mouth. 

hot corner. ' A position m which one is threat¬ 
ened or bullied ’ ; noii-aristoeratic coll. ; ‘ 1854 

on says Wan*. 

hot cross bun. Son; theatrical rhyming s, ; late 
C. 19 20. The Evening Standard, Aug. 19, 1931. 
hot down. See hot, v., 1. 
hot flannel; warm flannel; flannel. A drink of 
gin and beer, heated after the addition of sugar, 
nutmeg, etc : coll. : resp. 1789 (Parker), 1823 
(Bee), and 1858 (Mayhi'w). Cf. hot-stopping, q.v. 

[hot-foot, in hot haste, like f hot-house, a lirothcl 
is S.F. —liespite F. & H.] 

hot gospeller. A fanatical preacher, or a y)reach- 
ing fanatic: coll. (— 1893). Since G.W,, gen. 
thought to have come from the U.S. -an oyiinion 
prob. wrong. 

hot lot. A late C. 19 -20 variant of hot member, 
q.v Manchon. 

hot meat; occ-. hot mutton or beef. A fast 
woman, a prostitute ; the female pudend ’ low ; 
C. 19. Gf. bit, q.v. 

hot member ; hot un. A debauchee, an either- 
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BOX rake ; C. 19-20 (ob. tbo former).—2. A person 
contemptuous of the conventions: C. 19 -20. 
(Both sensoH are low coll.)—,‘l. A dangerous and/or 
quarrelsome person : low a. > coll. ; from ca. 1880, 
h. in. being v(5rv ob. Ware. (The earlier term —■ 
h. m.—-may have been suggested by hot fihot^ <bv.) 
Cf. hot du 'jf, q.v. 

hot milk. The semen virile: low : C. 19-20 
(?ob.). 

hot on. Extremely severe towards or in respect 
of: 20 s. . ■ coll.--2. Ibiusually gootl or skilful 

at: from ea. ISOr) : coll. Variant, hot at. (T. hot 
stuff {at or on). 

hot place, the. Hell: orig. (ca. 1810) euphe¬ 
mistic; but from ca. 1890, coll, lilackwood's 
Ma(jazinc, March, 189J. 

hot pot, a heap'd think of ale and bramly, has, 
despite (Irosc ami E. tk H., bt'cn prob. always S.lk 
Cf. hot JIannel and huclcle.-nn/-hi(Jf, qq.v. 

hot potato. A waiter: (uj)|)roximat«5iy) rhyming 
8. : ISSO : oiig. and mainly mnsic-lialls’. Ware. 

hot potato, drop like a. To abandon with -often 
callous or unsct'iiily—alacrity : (ong. low) coll. 
ca. 1920, S.E. : Irom befon^ J899. E. tV: H. 

hot press. ‘ A particularly vigoroii.s comb by th<' 
Press Cang ' : nautical; lap* C. 18-mid-19. 
Bowen (9’))c Eress Cang was discnrolled m 
18:15.) 

hot puddmg for supper, have a. (Of wonu'n only) 
to coit • low; C. 19-20. ICx puddinrj, the male 
membt'r. 

'•'hot seat. A variation of the cont)d('nco trick : 
c. : Irom cu. ItUO. Charles E. Leach, On Top of the 
IJnderirorld. lO.'lll. rosari/. 

hot shot (indeed), a ; hot shot in a mustard pot 
(when both one’s heels stand right up), a. Always 

jnecedi'd by t he \. fa he. which is gen. in the present 
tense, iind indicative ol contenijitnous irony: i-a. 
10.')0—1750. I‘)\ hol-shot, one u ho shoots t'Ugi'rly 

\\ ith a hiearm. 

hot socks. ‘ (duly coloured ho.se (5 J. Dennis : 
Australian ( 1910). 

hot stomach. Set' hot a stomach . . . 
hot-stopping. Hot sfMiits and water: 1801, 
Wh\t.e-.Melvillc, ‘ No man can drink hot-stoppmg 
the last tiling at night, and get up in tlu' morning 
without rcrueinbering t hat, lie has dom* so ’ ((LE.D.); 
ob. Ct. hoi jlannej and hot tajer, ipgv. 

hot stulT. A pi'ison \('r\ cxcclh'nt. skilful or 
cncrgi'tic {at. I'.g., a game) : coll. : from the early 
1890's.- -2. A ])cison out of the ordinary in degree. 
—(luiigi'rous, -(mostly of wonu'ii) sexually hot or 
lax : coll. : C. 20. ('ollinson.—A thniL^ that is 
remarkable, beliaviour that is either remarkable (;r 
eensurahh', u striking action : coll. : (J. 20. In 

(l.W. military «. : heavy slielling. ---f. Hence as 
adj. or as an admiring exclamation ; coll. : from ea. 
1910. For all four senses, see esp. (aiiliuson and the 
O.E.I). (Slip.). 

hot-stuff. V. To requisition : military : 1914. 

Ex the n. Whence ; 

hot-stuffer. A thief: an illicit scrounger: 
military: 1915. B. & P. 

hot tiger. Hot-spiet'd ale and sherry: Oxford 
University (— 1890); ob. by 1919, f by 19:10. Cf. 
hot Jlanncl, hot pot, and hot-stopping, qq.v. 

hot time (of it), give (a person) a. To make him 
thoroughly uncomfortable ; to reprimand severely : 
coll. : late C. 19-20. Manehon. See also hot 
catch it. 

hot un. See hot member and hot stuff. 


hot up. See hot, V., 1. 

hot water. (Constructed, sense 1 with cost {one), 
sense 2 with be in.) Trouble; great discomfort: 
coll. : ca. 15:15-17.50.—2. Hence, a scrape : coll. : 
from ca, 1700. Dayton, 1059, ‘This same search 
hath not cost me hot water (os they say) ’,—cited by 
Apperson ; Lord Malmesbury, 1705, ‘ Wo arc kept, 
to use the modern j)braRe, in hot water -—cited by 
O.E.D. ; Punch's AbnanacI:, Nov. 29, 1840, ‘The 
Times newsfiaper first jirinted by steam, 1814, and 
lias kept the country in hot wati'r ever since,’ 
(Until ca. 1890, The Times, until ca. 1900 Punch, 
bad mueb less of a re])iitation for resjicctabiiity 
than they now enjoy (?).) 

hot-water play. A farce : theatrical coll., adopted 
in 1885 from U.iS. ; ob. Ware, ‘ d’lie actorfl 
[ ? charaep'rs] in the play always being in difliculties 
until the fall of tlie curtain 

hot with. 8pints with hot, water and sugar : 
eoll. : 18.47 (S.O.J).) ; Thackeray, 1802, fig. 

(O.E.D.) Cf. rider and and raid ivilhont, and con¬ 
trast Fr. raff avcc. 

I hotch-potch, despitt* F. & H.. has always been 
S.E.] 

hotel; oec. Cupid’s hotel or Cupid’s Arms. The 

female pudendum : low: C. i 9 -20, ob. Cf. ( 'ock Inn. 
(Tbi.s kind ol coll, humour i.s moribund, thank 
heaven !) 

hotel-barbeiing, n. Bilking ; lodging at hotels 
and departing without jiaxmg the bill: low 
(— 1892); t by J94(t. 'J'he Itailg ('hronicle, 
xMareh 28, 1892. 

hotel-beat. ‘ A frequenter of liotc'ls with no 
means of fiavment ’ : adopted, before 1909, from 
IkS. (Ware.) 

Hotel Lockhart. A lower elassi's’ e.p. ‘ satirical 
attack u{)on doubtful gramleur ’ : ca. 1890-1914. 
Wan*. 

hotel warming-pan. A chambermaid : C. 19-20 
ob. In C. 18, iScotrh irarniing-]ian. A C. 19 20 
variant : warming-pan. 

Hotspurs, you are none of the. Ac.]), n tort to, 
or eomiiK'nt on, a noisy braggart, with the imj>lica' 
tion that ho is a coward : ea. 1720-1 S7(>. (T. 

JJashngs sort, q.v, 

Hottentot. ‘ A stranger come from the We.st [sc. 
of LondouJ G. IL iSims : East End of London 
(- 1880); I by 1919. Esp. in the jtiayful street- 
cry, Hottentots ! —-2. A fool : low coll. ; C. 19. 
Ex tlu' Hottentots’ reputation for stupidity. 

hottie. An Edinburgh High School term for ‘ one 
who has sometliing pinned to his baek of 'which he 
knows nothingE.ji.D. : mid-C. 19-20. 

hough ; oec., erroneously, hok. To kick ; act 
rougliK towards : Hamjiton Grammar School 
(— 19;j5). Ex :—2. To hack, in llugby football : 
ibid. ; from ca. 1920. 

hougher, dirty. A terra of eontem])t: Hampton 
Grammar School (— 1945). Ex si'iise 1 oi hough. 

houghing. Rough or ‘ dirty ’ jiluy : ibid. : from 
ca. 1925. Ex hough, q.v. 

hound. An umlergraduate not on the founda¬ 
tion : King’s Colk'ge, Cambridge ; late C. 18-c;arly 
19. 'The Anecdotes of liowyer. —2. Applied pejora¬ 
tively to a man, it i.s S.E., whence dirty dog, whence 
dusty pup, q.v. lint when ^ person, as in drink- 
hound, a drunkard (Evelyn Waugh, Vile Bodies, 
1940) and gloom-houml, a gloomy person (John G. 
Brandon, The Onc-Minute Murder, 19:14), it is s., 
verging on eoll., of the upper and upper-middle 
classes, and it dates from ca. 1919. Cf. the use of 
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wallnJ}. —3. Orderly officor : Array officers’ : from 
ca. 11)25, Su"pcsk‘d by orderly dog, q.v. 

Hounslow Heath. The teeth : rhyrainj^ a. 
(— 1857). ‘ Ducango Anglieiis.’ Also Jlampt^tead 

Heath, which <lisplaced it ea. 1800. 

houri of Fleet Street. A harlot; orig. (ca. 1880) 
journalistic, > gen. ca. 1800, f ca. 1010. 

house, the audience in a Uu^atn', is always S.E. 
(Abhr. 'playhouse.) —2. An ‘ exclusiv'c set at parties 
and dances—a grouj) whoso members sit together 
and dance together’; middle classes’ (— 1000); 
virtually t* Ware. (Post-War Society would 
speak of a ‘ gang ’.)—3. A gambling form of lotto : 
military s. (from late 1800’s) >, by 1015, coll. Its 
other name, box and numbers, partly explains the 
seraantics. Sec also little Jimmy in the Addenda. 
Frank Richards, Old-Sold,ier Sahib, 1030, gives, at 
pp. 00-72, an exci'llcnt account of the game.—4, 5. 
See senses 4, 5 of; 

House, always preceded by the. The Stock 
Exchange : coll. ; from ca. 1810.—-2. The House of 
Commons : from ca. 1820 : coll, till C. 20. then S.E. 
‘ Jon Ikio 182,3.—3. Christ Church, Oxford : from 
ea. 1808: s. till ca. 1800, then coll, till ca. 103<), 
then S.E. : cf. Pelcrhouse, q.v, Dorothy Sayers. 
Clouds of Witness, 1020, ‘“Used to know him at 
the House,” ... “ Whoso house ? ” . . . “ Oh. 

Christ Church, Oxford.” ’—1. The workhouse : 
proletarian coU. (~ 1801). May hew.—5. The 
public-house ; coll., mostly Cockney (— 1887), 
Baumann. 

house, be atop of (occ. on) the. A C. 17 variant of 

housetop, be at the, (pv. 

House, father of the. The oldest-elocted member 
of the House of Commons : from ca. 1850 : Parlia¬ 
mentary 8. >, ca. 1830, coll. 

house-bit ; occ, -keeper or -piece. A paramour 
servant : low : from c.a. 18.50 ; ob. 

house broke up. A military c.p. indicative of 
complete despair • from ca. 1870 ; ob. Ware. 

house-dove. A stay-at-home: 1573 (S.O.D.) ; 
coll, till ca. 1060, then S.P]. ; f by 1800. 

house-farmer or -knacker. Res]). London coll, 
and 8. for ‘ landlord ’, gen, ph, as in Baumann, who, 
in 1887, scathingly describes them as ' Londoner 
Blutsauger, die den Armen schlechte, wohlfeile 
Wohnuugen vermieten.’ 

house of call. ‘ The usual loilging Place t)f 
Journey-men Tailors B.E. : lat(^ C. 17—18 taihirs’ 
s. > coll, in early C. 18 and y.E. by 1730. (Also 
of other occupations.) 

house of civil reception. A brothel; C. 1 8-early 
13 coll. Grose. 

House of Commons ; house of office. A water- 

closet : the former, always s. ; the- latter, ririg. coll, 
but .S.E. by 1030. Rysp. mid-G. 13-20, ob; 
C. 17 19. Chapman, in May-Day, 1011, ‘ No room 
save you turn out luy wife's coal-house, and her 
other house of odici^ attached to it ’ ; Smollett. 

house of parliament. A ‘ convention of workmen 
in their shop ' : tailors’ (— 1303). Whiro. Cf. a 
printer’s ‘ chapel ’, 

house on fire, like a. Very tpiiekly or onorgi^ti- 
cally : eoli. : from ca. 1805. \V, Irving, 1803, 

* like five hundred houses on hie ’ ; 1837, Dickens. 
(O.E.D.) 

house on one’s head, pull (in C. 19 occ. bring) an 
old. To involve oneself in trouble : coli. : C. 17- 
mid-19. Topsoil. (O.L.D.) 

house out of the windows, throw (in C. 10-17 oco. 
cast, in C. 17 often fling) the. To make a great 


noise or disturbance in a house : mid-C. lO-rnid-lO 
eoll., then dial. Dickons, in Box, quotes it in form 
‘ regularly turned out o’ windows ’, i.o. in an uproar. 
(Apporson.) 

house-roof, up in the. See housetop, be at the. 
house-tailor. An upholsterer : coll. ; lute G. 17- 
18. B.E. 

house-waUah. One w ho, esp, a Gypsy who, lives 
in a house in contradistinction to a tent : Gypsies’ 
coll, (— 11)00), esp. in Hanqishire, Pl.D.D. 

house that Jack built, the. A prison : low: from 
ca. 1800; ob. Baumann. —2. ‘The first per¬ 
manent building in the WOialo Island Gunnory 
School’: naval: late C. 19-20; slightly ob. 
Bowen. 

house (or tenement or apartments) to let. A 
widow: resp. mid-G. lA-20 (ob.), G. 18-13, G. 19- 
20 (ob.). Grose. 2nd ed. 

house under the hill. The female pudend : low : 
C. 13-20 ; ob. 

housebreaker. A bre^aker-up of houses : indus¬ 
trial : from ca. 1835. W’are. 

household brigade, join the. (Of men) to marry : 
coll. (— 1881); ob. Home Tidings, April, 1881. 
Punning the name of the Phiglish rcLUmerit. 

Houseman. A member of the college oT Ghrist 
Church. Oxford : from ca. 1808 : oiig. s. ; by 1830, 
coll.: by 1305. familiar S.E. The Oxford Spectator, 
late 1808, ‘ W'hile [it] is calh'd Ghrist Ghurch by 
stranger's, by others it rs called the House, and they 
themselves Housi'itu'n ’ Ob. (O.E.D ) 

houser. A hous'^-match : Public Schools’ : 
from late 1830’s. P. G. W’^odebouse, Tales of SL 
Austin's, 1303. 

houses, (as) safe as. Perfi'Ctly safe : coll. ; 1853 
(O.E.D.). E. Vates, 1801, '1 have the means of 
doing that, as safe as liouses.’ Perhaps, as H. 
suggests, the phrasi' arosi' ' wdieri the railway bubbles 
began to burst and speculation again favoured 
houses 

housetop (or top of the house or, G. 10-ear ly 17. 
house-roof), be at (or up in) the. Jo hr*, lieeorm', 
\ery angry (cf. hit the roof) : eoll. : up in, ca. 1540 - 
1000; at, ca. 1630-1800, thiui dial. Anon, 
So'ggiris Jests, 1020. (Ajifierson.) Gf. up in the 
boughs (see, at bOUghs). 

housewife. The pudendum ninlicbre: C. 13-20 
(ob.) low. (The other senses listed by E. & H, are 
S.L.) 

housey, ad j. Itelonging to the Ho.sjiital ; 
(’hrist’s Hospital: G. 13 20. 

housey-housey I The e.yi. er-y with which yiluyers 
of ‘ Hou'-^(‘ ’ are suuimoru*d ; coll., mostly military ; 
0. 20. 

housle. To hustle, of which, jjresumably, it is a 
eoiTuyrtion ; Whnelio.ster ^’olb'gi': from ca. 1850; 
oh. by 1320. 

hove-down. Bed-ridden, eoniined to bed : 
nautical (— 1887). Baumann. 

hoveller. A beacli-thief, a lawless boatman: 
nautical (in G. 20, B.E.) : from before 1769, when 
recorded by Falconer. Ex his living in a hovel. 
Gf. beach-COtuber, q.v. 

how. A howitzer: military coll. ; late 1314. 
B. & P. 

how !, and. The U.S. variant, yrartJy anglicised 
by 1333, of the English rather ! Now verging on coll. 
By elliyjsis, thus : ‘ “ Fred Perry is a great player.” 
—“And how [very great a player he is]!”*; 
‘ “ Thtfit’s pleasant.”—“ And how [pleasant] ! ” ’ 
how, as. (= how = conjunction thai.) E.g. ‘ I 
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do not know aa how T can ’ ; freqiKinlly seeing as 
how. Sol. : mid-C. 17-20 ; earlier, S.K. (Jf. as 
conjunction tJiat. —2. Interrogatively, as how ? in 
what way ? : coll. : (k 20. Ronald Kno.\, iStill 
Demi. 19IM, ‘ “ 1 think lie’s too stuyiid . . .” “ As 

how ? ” “ Oo, I moan about why ho ran away 

. . ’ A blond, or perhaps a confusion, of as for 

instance anti hou\ —3. Also, tautologically, as in The 
Morning Post. July 8, 1785, ‘ Bet Cox swears . . . 
that, though as how she was with the Prince, one 
night w'lieri ho was drunk, yet that did not com¬ 
pensate h<',r for till' wear and tear w'ith hia attend¬ 
ants,’ quoted in Brside the SeasidCy 1934. 
how I, here’s. See here’s, 
how and about. C'onciTning ,* all about: coil. : 
ca. 1750 1830. Richardson, in Gramhson, ‘ Krnily 
wrot(‘ you all how-and-about it.’ (O.R.ll., which— 
wrongly, 1 feel—-gives it as S.hh) 

how are you off for soap ? A city c.p. of ca. 1 S3o 
45, ]\lairvat. in Peter Simjde, ‘ Well, Reeier, how 
are you oil I'or soap ? ’ 

how came, or come, you so ? (Often hyphenated 
and o('('. preM'.ed(‘d by Laid') IfitoxieatC'd : 18l(> 
(0.1’],I). Sup.): low a. >. bv 1840, coll.; ob. by 
1880. t l>v 1900. 

how do or how-do. A shortening of hotv Jo you 
do'/: Society!— 1887). IJautuann. 

how do we goP Wliat eitance is there (‘of ob¬ 
taining something unsfu'citied yvt known to the 
person (pu'stionefl ’) ? : nnhtary e.p ; 191.5; 

sliglitly ol). li. P. Prob. an abbr. of hoiv do we 
go about (i/etting) it / 

how-do-you-do, how-d’ye-do. A fuss, a noisy 
dllheult^, a ‘ Ine^.s low coll. - from ca. 1835. In 
C\ 20. gen. piec('dc<l b\ (u) prettu. 
how do you like your eggs cooked or done ? An 

Australian c.]). (fiom ca. lOos), g»Mi. us an unkind 
comment on mi.-lortune : very soon. iiowev<*r. tiuTo 
w’as evolved tlu' e.p. repK. scratnbbd, like your 
brains, yer (or you) bastard ' 

how-d’ye-do. A slioe : tioin ca. 1890. i\ P. 
lihyming iSlaiig, 19.‘I2. 

how goes? How goes it?: C, 20. Horothy 
Sayers, Han Ihs ('atcase, 
how-howish. See howish. 
how IS that for high ? ; how the blazes I See 
resf). high and blazes, 
how’ll you have it ? Sei- how will . . . 
how many moie? ilo-vV luany moie mmute.s 
(till . . .) ?: lioot h.ini School coll. (— 1925). Anon.. 
Diet, of Boolharn Slang. 

how much? What do you say, mean ? A coll, 
request for un e.xplanation : from ea. 1850; not 
quite extinct, though ob. so early as 1914. P. 
SuH'dley, 1852, ‘ “ Then my answer must . . , 
depend on the , . .” “ On the bow much ? ” 
inquir'd Frcre, considerably m\stilied.’ 

how we apples swim ! A c.p. apyiljiHl to a 
parvenu, a pretender, a person ‘ out ol the W'uter ’ : 
mid-C. 17-19. Hogarth, in Works, vol. hi, ‘ He 
aHsume.s a (-onseipimitia! air . . . and strutting 
among the historical artists crie.s, how v\e apples 
swim.’ In C. 19 often tugged with quoth the horse- 
turd. Cf, humble-bee . . ., (pv. 

how will (gen. how’ll) you have it? Either a 
specific or, hence, a vague general invitation to take 
a drink. Lyell gives, as the commonest coll, 
invitations to drink, the following, all of which are 
of late C. 19 29, except the last tw’o—rarely hoard 
before ca. 1910 :— what'il you hove /, what's yours /, 
how'll you have it ?, what is it ir, name yours /, let's 


have one /, what about a small spot / and d'you feel 
like a small spot / Cf, what's your poison ? (see 
poison) or name your poison ! 

Howard’s Garbage. Si-e Green Howards. Con¬ 

trast : 

Howard’s Greens, the. The 24th Toot Regiment, 
in late C. 19-20 the South Wales liordi-rers : mili- 
tar}" : from ca. 1720 ; oh. Ex its facings and the 
name of its colonel, 1717-37, Contrast Green 
Howards. 

howdy, -ie. A midwife : low Scots coll, (and 
Northern dial.) : C. 18 20, ob, ? ex hohlie ex holdy 
friendly. Ramsay, Scott, Galt. (C.lCh. ; E.D.H.) 
—2. (Only howdy) how do you do ? : C. 19 20 dial, 
and slightly ob. low coll. 

howdydo ? How do you do ? : C. 19-20 : coll.; 
now archaic. (Denis Mackail, Summer Leaves^ 
1931.) 

however. (Interrogiilivc and conjunctive as in 
‘However did you manage it?’) How, in any 
manner or circumstances ? : coll.: 1871. S.0.1).— 

2. After but. See but . . . however.— 3. Placed at 
tli(i mid of a sentence, however is coll. : mid-C. 19-20. 
E.D.D. 

howish. Vaguely feeling somewhat indisposed : 
mki-C. IK-t'arly 19.—-2. ‘All ovensh ’ (q.v.): late 
C. lS-niid-19. Roth coll. In lato C. 17-early 19, 
also J know not houush and / don't know howish, 
whWo how-howish occ. occurs ca. l72*i--8o. Dryden, 
1094, ‘ 1 am—1 know not howish.’ ((.).i2.D.) 

howl. .Somctliing very amusing ; C. 20. (D. 
Sayers, Murder Must Advertise, 1933.) Ex 
hoirli ugly funny, or ex howler. 

howl, fetch a. Sei- fetch a howl, 
howler. A glaring (and amusmg) blunder : from 
b(4oie 1890; recorded lirst in 1872 (S.O.D.) of a 
bitterly cold day ; thiui 2, at least as early as 1875 
(though thi.s scuHC is ob.), of a— lit. or fig.—heavy 
full, a serious accident, esp. in come, or go, a howler, 
as in Stc]»h(‘na & Yardley's Littb: Jack Sheppard, 
188(5. ‘(bn hansom came a howler'; also, a tre¬ 
mendous he; C. 20 (Lyell). Lit., soim-tliing that 
how Is or cri(‘S for notice, or p('rha])s, as W. proposes, 
hy way of contracting howling blunder, —3, A 
fasliionably dri-ssed man ; London : l89(f-ea. 1914. 
Ware. Kx howling swdl, q.v. in : 

howling, udj, A general intensivi' ; 1800, H., 
2nd ed. (see bags) ; ]8(>r), Sala, ‘ howling swells ’, a 
hoirltiig sv'ell, orig. low, being, ca. 18<‘>5- IPIO, a very 
lashioiiublv but nver-ilre->seu man. Applied also to, 
t;.g. a lie, a cad, trousers (e.g. howl tug bags, i.e. 
ext^•a^ agaiitly cut or patO-rned : f b'-' 1905 : see 
bags.) S.l’L itsell has howlim/ as an intensive, as 
e.g'. in the Puhlical h. wildi ntess. 

howling comique. A ' \erv bad comic singi-r 
imhvd ’ : nuisic-Uails’ ( - i;hii)) ; ob. Ware. Cf. 
howler, 1, and houluig. 

howimgly. A gen. intensive adv. : late C. 19-20 : 
fl. till ea. 1910, tlieii eoll. ; now on the verge ol 
S.E. 

how’s battle. A coll, greeting of 1934-(), among 
the .-ultured. A n-sult ol the C’risis : battle of life. 

how’s the way ? How arc you ? ; good-day to 
you ! : New Zoalund coll. : C. 20. 

how’s things? How goes it?: coll.: C. 20. 
Lyell, (See quotation at old socks.) 

how’s your (olicn yer) belly (off) for spots ? A 
lower classes’ c.p. (= how are you ?)of ca. 1900-25. 

how’s your father? A military c.p. of 1916-17, 
‘turned to ail sorts of ribald, ridiculous and 
heroic uses ’ (B. & P.). Ex a music-hall song. 
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how’s your poor ((>rt<'n pore) feetP A mainly 
]jondon c.y). : ca. 18()2-7() ; revived ea, ISSi), but 
ob. again by 1895, j by 1910. G. A. Sala, in Brcah- 
fast in lied. According to Ware, ({nvsiiinably as 
hojr are your poor feel /, an oec. variant) ‘from a 
question addressed by T.,ord Palmerston to the then 
Prituse of Wales upon the return of the latter from 
India ’ : but that visit ‘ postdates ’ 18(>2, when (see 
All the Year Round, 1803, x, 18(>) it vas indubitably 
current. 

hows’ever, howsomdever are C. 19-20 sol. forms 
of : 

howsomever. Nevertheless ; howi'ver. M.E.- 
C. 20 : until ca. 1750, 8.E. ; tlum {dial, and) coll. ; 
from ca. 1830, low coll. ; in C. 20, low coll. sol. 
Dorothy Sayers, Have His (iarrase, 1932, ‘ Howsora- 
ever, it looks like a ])lain suicide.’ 

"'hoxter. An inside jiocket : c. : ea. 1810-80. 
Vaux, 1812; Egan's Grose, 1823; Ainsworth. 
? ex hurl', a hip, a haunch.—-2. Additional drill ; 
Royal Military Academy; ca. 188.5 1914. Ex 
extra via hexira. —3. Money ; sis-i huxter. 

hoy. A coll, exclamation of address at a distance 
(see also whoy-oi), hence a summons to attention 
(esp. in (jiiH' a j^rrson a hoy) ; also = steady !: late 
(k 19-20. Used very much earliiT in dial. : E.D.D. 
A mean betwcmi archaic ho ! and hullo ! 

*hoys, hoise. See hoist. (A C. 19 variant. 
Egan’s Grose.)— hua. See hoor. 

hub. As an, or tlie most, important city (gen. 
hub of the universe), it is S.lk, but as a husband, it is 
a low coll, abbr. of hubby, ij.v. ; from ca. 1810 ; ob. 
Combe, 1812; Hood, ca. 1845. (0.1':.l).) 

bubble. An incorrect form of hubhy, q.v. 
f hubble-bubble, n., a hooKah, conlused speech, 
and adj., confused, are S.E.J 

hubble-de-shuff. Guu kly and irri'gularly : mili¬ 
tary s. > coll.—2. Ib'riei', eorifusedlv ; eoll. Both 
senses, C. 18, ‘ Gld military term says Grose. 

? ex Northern dial, hobbleshow, (a) tumult, rabble, 
confusion. 

hubbub may possibly, in C. 17-18, have been eoll.; 
in C. 19-20, definitely S.E. Perha[)s ex an Irish cry 
or interjection : W. 

hubby. A husband : coll. : E. Kavenseroft, in 
London Cuckolds, 1688 (O.E.D.); 1798, Morton, in 
the eyiilogue to his comed y, /Secrets WoRh Knounng, 
‘ The wile poor thing, at first so blithe and chubby, j 
Scarce knows again her lover in her hubby.’ Or. 
huh, q.v'., and : 

hubbykins. A still more hyyiocoristio form of 
husband as a vocative : coll. : late C. 19-20. 
Dorothy Sayers, Clouds of Witness, 1926, ‘She 
called liim liubly kins.’ 

hubris. ‘ Accomplished, distinguished insolence ’ 
(Ware) : academic s. >, by 1890, coll. : fi-om early 
1880’s ; ob. Direct ex Gr. On Oct. 28, 1884, The 
Daily News wrote thus : ‘ Hoys of good family, who 
have always been toadied, and never been checked, 
who are full of health and high sfiirits, develoy) what 
Academic slang knows as hubris, a kind of high- 
flown insolence.’ 

huck. To bargain: C. 15-17: eoll. prob. in 
O. 16 only, otherwise S.E. ; in C. 18-20 (ob.), dial. 
Holinshead, 1577, ‘ If anie man bucked hard with 
him about the price of a geldingf, he said] : “So 
God helpe mo ... he did'cost mo so much,” or 
else, “ By Jesus, I stole him.” ’ 
huckle-my-buif or butt. ‘ Peer, egg, and brandy, 
made hot ’, Grose, 1785, at which date Grose spells it 
butt ; in the 2nd and 3rd odd., however, it is buff. 


as again in the Lex. Bal. and in Egan’s ed. ; Aina- 
worth, in Rookwood, returns to butt. Since the term 
is extapt, though ob., in Sussex dial, as h.-my-buff, 
butt is yirob. a misyirint : see too huggle-my-buff. 

huckster, n., desyiite F. k H., has ulways been 
S.E., but in huckster's hands, late G. Hi (‘arly 19, 
prob. was coll, orig., at least in sense : in a bad way. 

hucksum, the hiy), may be 0. 19 coll, ex Southern 
dial. (s(‘e E.D.D. at hock), but huck- or huckle-bone, 
the same, is c(‘rtainly S.E. 

huddle. To have sexual connexion : low (!oll. : 
C. 18-20, very ob. Ex (’. 17 S.E., C. 18 20 dial., 
wbere it ■ to hug or embrace. E.D.D. 

*hue. To lash : ymnish (esyi. severely) with the 
lash ; late C. 17 18 c. B.E. '! ex the resulting hue 
of the victim's fh sh, or. more jirob., ex S.lk hue, to 
assail or drivi‘ with shouts. 

Hue and Cry, the. The Police Cnzette : mostly 
journalistic (— 1923). Manchon hX the i/v/ahd's. 

*huey. A tov\'n or a vilhige ; trauij)s' c. of ca. 
1849 80. Mavhev'. Origin ? 

huff, as a \\'inclu‘st(‘r Oollege nbbr. of huff-cap 
(q.v.) is s. from Ix'forc 1870 and now j. Mansfield, 
1870; Adams, 1878.—2. In c. (— 1832). now t. to 
rob by throwing one's arms over the victim’s 
shoulders and then taking (es|v nione\ ) fiom the 
j)ock<'ts (t).E.D.).—3. As a low eoll. for a (mean) 
trick, an (artful) dodg<-, ca. iSiiO 1910, it is prob. ex 
the removal of a yiiece at draughts. wluTein huff, 
V. and n., is j, (F. k ll.'s other .senses of the n., as 
both of the v., are inehgibh' because S.E.) 

huff, stand the. ‘'I'o b(' answmable for the 
reckoning in a yaiblic-hou.se Grose, 2nd ed. : coll. 
— J7S8); ob. b\ iStiO, f by 1893. Prob. jocularly 
on huff, a slight idast. 

huff and dmg. ‘ I'o Jbjunce and swagger ’, B.E. • 
low eoll. : 0. 17-early 18. Seeding. 

huff-cap a.s f a swaggiTing bully, —lilcewise the 
corr(‘syjondmg adj., -was always S.IO., hut as strong 
ale it was otig. (1577) eoll, soon S.E., hy 1700 t 
(except at Winchester C’ollege, where in G. 19 it 
survived as huff, q.v. ‘ h'rom indiieing ]i(>o[)le to 
set their caps m a fiold and hulling styk' ', N'ares. 

huff-snuff, a hnlly, a yierson ayit to take oflencf;, 
was jirol). c(»ll. orig., hut if so it very quickly > S.E. 
(t by 1800). l.it., l)low' snuff, i.(s show resentment. 

huffa ! An i xclaniation : G. l(i-early 17, Ex 
C. 15 mtcrjcctional huff. 

huffed. Killed ; esyi. by a full Irom an aero¬ 
plane ; military, esyi. Air Force ; 1915 E. k Gib¬ 
bons ; Manclion. Ex the game of draughts. 

buffer, a threat(‘ning swaggerer, may yjossibly 
have been orig. (G. 17) coll. 

huffle. J’o ‘ hagyiijje ’, which, says Grose, 1785 
(neither term ayiyiears in laU'r «'dd.), is ‘ a yjieee of 
bestiality [ ? pcnilniyis/n J too filthy for explanation ’. 
Low : (!. 18 curly 19. 

[huffy, like huffed, huffily, huflftness, is, dcsjiite 
F. A- H., good S.E.] 

hufty-tufty ; huftie-tuftie, adj. Swaggering: 
coll. : late G. 16-carly i7. NuhIk', 

*hug. The act or (as in put on the hug) the 
jiractioe of garrotting : c. (— 1864) ; ob. b}'' 1890, 
t by 1910. The Home Magazine, March 16, 1861. 

[hug, used fig. (to chcrisli, cling to), has, despite 
F. & H., always been S.E.J 
hug, close. (Gen. the c. h.) Coition: coll. : 
C. IH-early 19. D’lJrfey, ‘They’ve a new drug] 
Which is called the close liug.’ 

hug, give the. To close (with) and grapjde the 
body (of) ; pugilistic : C. 19-20, ob. 
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hug brown Bess, fioo brown Bess, 
hug-centre. ‘ Hoad-quarters of public lovo- 
rnakirig ’ : coll.: U.S. (—1882), angliciaed ca. 
1885 ; ob. by 1915, f by 19110. Ware. 

hug-me-tight. A jorst'v, a jumf>er, a piill-ovor : 
Glasgow (— 19.‘lt). (’f. fiwfgers, q.v. 

hug it as the devil hugs a witch. To }u>ld a thing 
as if one fears to lose it : coll. : ndd -O. 18-C‘arly 19. 
Grose, 2nd ed. 

hug the ground. To fall; be hit off one’s legs : 
])UgiliHtic : (h 19. 

hug the gunner’s daughter. Sfc gunner’s 
daughter. 

[hugger-mugger, whether n., V.. adj., or adv., has, 
des])ite F. <V II., always been tS.F.J 
hugger-mugger, in. Secretly: 0. JG-20; S.F. 
till ca. 18110, tlu'ii (in 0. 20, low) coll. The C. 10 
form is in hiivkcr-m^ickcr. ‘ Pf'rhaps partly sug¬ 
gested by M.F. hukf, . . . cloak ’, \V. 

huggers. Stockings: Glasgow hover classes’ 
(— 19:i 1). They cling. 

*hugging, n. Garrotting: c. of ca. IS.IO-OO. 
Ex htttj, (j V. 

huggle-my-buff. A ca. 1750-80 form of hncklf- 
my-huff, (gv. Toldcrvy, 175G, 

Hugh Prowler. Sr i* Prowler, Hugh. -Hughie !, 
send her down. See David. Hughli, -y. See 
Hooghly. 

hugmatee. Some kind of ale • eitlu'r e. or 
fashionabh* s. of ca. 1G9S 1710. In Lrttrrs to 
Phahiros, llentley naine.s it along with liurnply- 
dwnpty and thrre-t/iiroil\\ (|q.v. ; 'facetious' Tom 
Jlroun, ca. 1704. J'crliafi.s, as IMurray (always 
ingmnou.s on drinks, -(d’. Ins bingo) brilliantly mig- 
g('st<>(l. ex hu(i VIC i'ye. 

hugmer ,* ugmer. A fool: centre a. on vukj 
from ca FSGO; ob. 

hugsome. Sexually attractive (rarely of men); 
eeyi., s<'xually cnddicsoim' : coll. : late G. 19-20. 
(hulk, to iiang about, i.s not coil, but dial.] 
hulkey. See bulky. 

hulking, adj. I’mlky, unwhddy ; ungainly. 
clun!s\ . roll. ; late ('. 17-20. Ex SIC. halk\ an 
uinsicldy imis.s (as in .1. Here.sford, 180G). a Inaiv'y 
ungainly ]>eison (as in Ned Ward, IfiOS). C'f, : 

bulky, adj. (Occ. as n.) Friwieldly ; ungainly, 
clumsv ; coll. (— 1785). Grose, 1st ed. 

hull. Wboh-, as in ' the hull of ua ’ (all of us); 
Bol. ( 18S7). Ihuimann. 

hull between wind and water, to. Fos.se.s.s a 
woman; (’. 19 20 (f) : nautical s. > low coll. Cf. 
hct'CKn ii'iml (tnd irolcr, (j.v. 

hull-cheese ‘ is comjiosed of . , . inanlt and 
water . . . and i.s cousin germane to the mightiest 
ale ’, d'aylor the W'ater Poet, 1G22 : G. 17 e. ''> s. 
By lG7{i it was ])roverhial in the form, you hove 
eaten some hull-cfteesc, you are drunk, and as such, 
latterly only in dial., it remained in G. 19. 

Hull, heli, and Halifax. See Hahfax, also hell, 
hullabaloo. A tumultuous nm.se or eonfii.sion ; 
an uproar: from ea.. 17G0 : eoll. till ea. 1840, then 
S.IO. I’rob. ex Northern or Scottish dial. Smollett. 
17G2, spells hollo-hallo ; another frequent early form 
is lialloobal{l\oo.‘- Evidently a rhyming reduplica¬ 
tion oil halloo. 

hullo, features I S(‘o features. (Ware classifies 
this t ' friendly salute ’ as proletarian.) 

hulver-head. ‘ A silly foolish Fellow B.E. 
Whence hidner-headed, adj. (loU. in lato C. 17-18, 
then dial. Lit., hulver ~ holly, 
hum. Very strong ale: ca. 1615-1720: coll. 


]G1G, Jonson ; Fletcher. P(irhap3 orig. e. Cf. 
stingo, q.v.--2, A lioax, a trick, a cheat: 1751 
(S.O.D.) ; oh. by 1900 ; j- by 1920. From ea. 1850, 
the word was .sonu'wbat low. The World, No. 164 
(1756); Lamb, 1800, ‘I dari'say all this i.s hum 
wluTc its derivation ex hiunhug appr-ar.s very clearly. 
—5. A li(^: ea. 1820-1900, Jtee, ' JIum —a 
whispered lie.’—4. A yierson at ehureh : e. : C. 18- 
early 19. A New Canting Diet., 1725. ? ex amen 

mumbled into a re.sembianco to hum! —-5. A 
stink: low: from ca. J8!M). {(A. hinn, v., 4.) 

Collmson. Ferhaps ex Northern dial. Innnnnng, 
anything gnawi'd and then left hy rats (sei^ E.D.D.). 
—■(). The shij) ficrmes: naval (— 1909). Ware. 
Cf. Dead Loss. 

hum, V. 'i’o be all astir, very li\ely ; coll. : 1726 
(S.O.l).). Esp. in form is [are), was {were), etc., 
humming. —2. Cheat, l)ambooz,le, humbug : 1751 

(S.O.D.) : ob. by 1800, t by ISSO; orig., prob. b., 
blit by 1700 it was eoll. Goldsmith, in his Life of 
Nash, ‘ Here Na.sh, if I may bo ])ermitted the use of 
a jxilite ami fa.sliion.able phrase, was humm’d.’ 
Ex humbug, q.v.—5. Hence, to cadge : military : 
lato (k 19 -20. F. cV Gibbon,«.—•!. As -- to 
mumble, e.sf). m hum ami ha{w), it has alwavs Ixam 
,S.E.—5. I’o stink : low: Irom ca 1895. Frob, ex 
the corre.sjKindmg n. (/mw, sense 5); Ware, how¬ 
ever, inijilies that the v, is the earjiiT and that it 
dates from I’onsiderably before 1895. and states that 
' t his is an application from tin* humming of 
icrmcntation in an activi* maimre heap.’ 

hum, make tilings. (Gf. hum, v.. l.) To acci'lcr- 
atc, lit. ami fig.: keep busy and riiovirig ; coll. : 
orig. (- - 1887). G.S., but anglicisi'd by 1895. Ex 
tli(‘ hum ol activity (W.). 

*hum-box. A pulpit: c. : ca. 1720-1895. A 
Neu' (.'anting 1725; .Mayhew, in Paved v>lth 

Cold. Th<* idea : the box noted for humming and 
hawing. Gf. cackle tab, q.v. 

*hum-box patterer. A ])arson, f'sp. when preach¬ 
ing : c. : G. 19. G. W. M. Revnold.s. 

*h nm -enp, ‘ Old. mellow, and very strong Beer ’, 
B.E, : late G. 17-18 c. Ex hum, n,, 1. 

human. A human being: mid-C. 16-20; S.Fi. 
till ca. 182n, then U.S. (see Thornton), as it still is, 
but in C. 20 It is in England citlu-r alfeck'd S.E. or 
jocular coll, according to the context. 

Humber keel. Fee billy-boy. 
humble. A homily : a G. 16 (? also C. 17) sol. 
Lever, in Sermoyis, 1550. (O.E.D.) 

humble-bee in a cow-tnrd thinks himself a king, a. 
A prov'erbial c.p. of ea. H‘)50-1800, See also hOW 
we apples swim ! (.\]>per.'^oM.) 

humble-cum-dumble, your. Your humble ser¬ 
vant: jocular (— 18215); t by 1900. Bee, 
humble-pie, eat. To apoiogusi^; be very sub¬ 
missive, even to humiliation : from ea. 1830 : dial, 
till ca. 1850; coll, till ea. 1895. Hum S.E. Thack¬ 
eray, 1855 ; Manvillt) Fenn, ‘ Gur savings are gone 
and wo nimst eat bumble pie for the future.’ By 
a pun ex ujnble pie, i.e. ono made from a deer's 
iimbles ; cf. dial, to eat uie-pie (W.). 

humbug. A f hoax, t befooling trick ; an im¬ 
posture, fraud, sham : eoll. : ea. 1740 ; perhaps not 
(see O.E.D.) till ca. 1754, when F. Killigrew issued 
The UniversalJ ester, a collection of ‘conceits . . 
drolleri(“S . . . bon-mots, and humbugs ’, tracked 
down (see ed. 1860) by H., who also discovered that 
* Orator Henley [d. 1756] was knowm to the mob as 
Orator Humbug ’. The term, howevmr, occurs for 
certain in 1751—-in The Student, ii, 41, a notable 
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locus.—2. An impostor, a cheat, a ‘ fraud ’ : coll, : 
1804 (S.O.T).) Dickens in Pickwick, ‘You’re a 
humbug, sir ... I will speak ])lairjor . . . An 
impo.stor, sir.’ Prob. this sense dates back to ca. 
J7()2, for in 1708 wo find a mention of the quaai- 
Masonic society, the llurnhuqfi. —8. l)eco]ition, 
pretence, affectation : coll. : 1825 (S.O.D.). Of. 

humbug /, q.v. Etymology obscure; perhaps ox 
hum {ami haw) + bug{hcar). Cf., however, Nashe’s 
‘ without humdrum be it sjioken ’, in Saffron 
]ya'dfn. 

humbug, V. Impose upon, lioax, delude ; coll. : 
1751, Smollett, ” 7’he most atlflictcd of the two taking 
his departure with an exclamation of “ Humbugged, 
egad ! ” ’—2. V’.i., to practise or be a humbug : coil. : 
1758 (S.0.1).). Whence humbug about, q.v.—-8. 
Change or transfer by fraud or trickery (v.t.) : 1821 
(S.O.D.) : low coll. ; oh.—4. \\t. and. more ofU'n. 
i., to cajole: csp. in h. of, cajole or cheat out of 
something (ca. 17(50-1870), and h. into, cajole or 
hoax into doing something (from ca. 1810). These 
four nuances are all coll. As used in the following 
quotation, humbug is oh. : 11. Kingslev, in Ravrns- 
hoe, ‘ iSlie was always icady to lu'lp lum. piovided, 
as she told him, “he didn't humbug”.’ (T. pre¬ 
ceding entry for etymologv. 

humbug, adj., corrcs])')riding to senses 1 and 2 of 
then.: coll.: 1812 ((t.E.D.).' 

humbug ! Stuff ami nonsense ! Coll. : from ca. 
1825. h\ the n., 8. 

humbug about. To play the fool : C. 10 20: 
coll. Ex th(! v., 2. 

humbug-and-denicks. ((^en. pi.) A cargo 
steamer: sailing-ships': inid-C. 10-20; ob. 

Bowen. 

humbug into and t humbug of. See humbug, v., 
last sense. 

humbug(g)able. Cullihle .- roll. : 1825, Southey. 
Rare in C. 20. Put the seldom-used humbug{g)- 
ability is recorded as early as 1708. 

humbugger. A cheat; low coil.: ca. 1751-1800.— 
2. A hoaxer : coll. ; from ca. 1752 : ol).—8. One who 
eonstautly fools uIk)u 1,, an liahitual deceiver : coll. : 
from ca. 1700. He^^^’ lirooke^ in Poems, at that 

‘ On Humburriiing ’: * To you . . . the hurulMiggcrs 
of hearts 1778. 

humbuggery. Imposture; deception; pretmico: 
from ca. 1880; ob. More jL:('n. in U.S. than in 
Britain, where the word is a fit to recall buggery. 

humbugging, n, Deccfition, hoaxing ((). 18-20, 
ob.) ; pretence, foolery (C. 10-20). Coll. A. 

Murphy, 1752, ‘The never enoiigli to ho admired 
Art of Humbugging came into \'oguo ’ ; Henry 
Brooke, 1778, see humbugger, 8. (O.E.D.) 

humbugging, adj. Swindling (ob.), hoaxing: 
from ca. 1800: coll.—2. Deceitful, pretentious; 
coll.: from ca. 1880. Thackeray, 1840, ‘Do you 
not laugli . . . at the humbugging ami)ver.sary of a 
humbug ? ’—8. Apt to cajol(3 or to play the fool : 
(rather low) coll. : from ca. 1860. 

humbugffism. An oec. coll, variant, now ob., of 
humbugging, n., (pv. : from ca. 1840. Tom Moore, 
1842, ‘ By dmt of sheer hnmbuggism 
humdrum. A wife, oec. a husband : C. 17-carly 
19 coll. (Other senses of the n., like all senses of the 
adj., are S.E.) Py ‘ redufilication on /m?n, with 
reminiscence oi drum \ W. 

humdudgeon ; humdurgeon. An imaginary ill- 
ness : coll. (— 1785). Orose, 1st ed., spells it hum¬ 
durgeon, the O.E.D. humdudgeon, thus linking the 
word with dudgeon, ill humour. Grose, ‘ He has got 


the hum durgeon, the thickest part of his thigh is 
nearest his a*so ; i.e. nothing ails him except low 
spirits.’ The saying was f by 1890. 

humdurgeoned, adj. Annoyed; late C. 18-mid- 
19 coll. Tytton. Ex preceding. ^ 
humging. A wbifi-top.- Restoration period. 
Lit., ‘ goes with a hum 

humgrufhn. A hobgoblin ; a repulsive person. 
Also, a derisive term of address : 1842, Parham ; 
coll. ; ob. Rrob. hobgoblin corrupted by associa¬ 
tion with griffin.. (O.E.D.) 

humgumptious. Knowingly deceitful or artful : 
low : ca. 1820—70. Ex j* dial, humgumphon, self- 
importance, nonsense, itself presumably ex hum¬ 
bug f-gumption. {Woo, Hi hum.) 
humla. An attack : Regular Army : C. 20. 

B. k. P. Ex Hindustani. 

humm. A C. 17-18 variant of hum (esj). n.. 1). 
hummer. (Gf. rappei, whopper.) A notable lie 
(B. 17 . Grose) ; late ('. 17 eaily 1!).—bcuisr a >p('cial 
ajiphcatioii of till' sense, ‘ a fawsou or thing marked 
bv extreme^ energy, nclnitv, etc. . . . 16^1 ’ 
(S.O.D.); of ficrsons, it has since ca. 1880 been 
mainly U.S. Ex hum, v., 1.—-2. .An impostor, a 
pretender: s. > coll.: ca. I7t><»-lS20. Ibnrv 
Brook(\ ‘ Our hummers in stati', physic, jearumg, 
and law’, 1778. A variant of humbug, ii.. 8, which 
it may ha\c prcce(h‘d. 

hummie. A calhms growth, induced by oon- 
tinual friction, on the liacK of the lu'ck : dockers’ 
8. (— 1887) coll. , ob. OK hump oi Iniminock. 

(O.E.D.) 

humming. Extrenu'ly mtense, active. bu«y, (of 
])lows) hanl, or (ob.) laicc : from ca. 165') : s. 

(••a. 1790, coll. I'ickhng, ‘ l.andhinl . . . ^'oi; seem 
to drive a liummmg trade hena’ Ex Innn. v.. 1. — 
2. (t)f li(pior) very stiong ; coll.: 1675 fS.O D.); 
ol>. B.L., ' Humming Liguor, Double Ale, Stout, 
Pharaoh [q.v.'j ' ; humming ttppP, Xcd Ward, 1714. 
('I. hum, n., 1. stingo, and humnnm/ (fdober. I’cr- 
liaps cx Ili<* hi.ssirg of frothy liquor. ])erha[)s ex 
BiibscqiK'nt huiumiiig in the hcarl (O.E.D.). 

humming, ad\. Exciasliugly ; I'oil. ; G. ]H. 
Far(|uhar. I7x adj., pro]), .'-cnsi' 1. 

humming bii'd. (Gen. ]>!.) A shell thnh m its 
fbulit, makes a humming sound : military : in G.W’. 

humming October. \'cry sti oim ale from ihi' new 
si'nson’s jiops : coll.: from ca. 1710; oh. by 1890, 
t l.y lt)lo. OfU'u just October, lit. ale brewed in 
October. 

hummum(s). A brothel : the form kvvnnum is 
})rol). <>o!k, while hinnmutns is (‘itlu^r s. or. more 
j»rol)., coll. ; late (J. 17-18. P.E. ; (Jro.M*. (See 
O.E.D. and esp. Beresford Ghancidlor’s info.'-rnat i vo 
Covent Co)den). Ex Arabic hanitmnn. a hot hath, 
some 8'urki.sh bath establishments {hunimum't in 
S.E.) being or becoming little better than brothels. 

hump ; sense 1 always preceded by the. 8Vm- 
porary ill humour ; a sulky fit : from ca. 1725, but 
not gen. before ca. I860. Esp. in get, or have, the 
hump: Jerome K. Jerome, in Idle Thoughts, 1886, 
‘He has got the blooming bump.’ Also have the 
hump on or up (recorded by H., 1860) : ca. 1862- 
1900. Perhaps ex hip on duwp{8) : W,—-2. ‘A 
long walk wdth a swag on one’s back ' : Australia : 
ca. 1890-1914. Poldrewood. See hump, v., last 
sense.—8. (the Hump.) Portland : nautical ; late 

C. 19-20. Bowen. Ex the Pill’s shape and the 
feeling induced. 

hump, v.i. To have sexual intercourse : ca. 
1760-1800, Grose in 1785 remarking: ‘ Once a 
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fashionable word It was trarisportod to the U.R., 
where it survives in c. (Irwin).— 2. To spoil, botch : 
low (mostly Cockney) : ca. 1850-1900. Mayhew.— 
3. To slioulder and carry : Australia : from ca. 
185(1. yx-rhaps o^i^^ {^'old-rli^^ers’ s., us W. llowitt’s 
Tiro y<a?\s IV Victoria, vol. i, 1853, tends to sh^jw. 
As ( urly as 1857, ora^ sj)oke of huwpivq it, but «^(;n. 
the ]:)]iruHe is Iiuinp one's swag (llowiil.), one-'s drum 
(— ISS(t) as in Lawson’s Whm the World mas Wide, 
1800, and in C. 20 (ove's) hluey, this last bein^ re- 
cord(si in 1800. See bluey and ef. hnvrp, n., 2. 
Morris. Ex the hvtvp of a Ixuit back. Cf. the 
familiar-S. IL hump oneself (to <h‘part).—4. S(‘e 
hump oneself. 

hump, get or have the. See hump, n., l, 
hump on or up, have the. Sei* hump, n., 1. 
hump oneself. To hnrrj^ : Shrewsbury School : 
from ca. 1880. Desmond Chke, The Bending of a 
Twig, 1000. 

hump it. S(x' hump, v., .3. In C.W., esp. ‘to 
march \uth full kit’ (K. Cibbons),— 2. To die : 
lower Casses’ (—- 103.3). Manehon. Ex hump, 

V., ;i. 

hump(eiy. As an Ausi ralian native hut, it is coll. 
(1840 as 'i(i)i/>e(, 187.3 as iium/n/) ca. 1880 ,j. ; 
hut u.s a M'ttler s small and ])nniitive house, it is s. 
(1881) ca. lOlO, coll. A. (’. Crant, K. M. 
ITaed, ‘ Kolf Loldrewood Cilhert I’arker. Ex 
Ab(»riij;inal oonipi ; ‘ tlie initial h is a Cockney 
a<ld!li(jn Morns, (’f. guv yah, (|.v. 

Humphrey, dine with Duke. See dine, 
*humpty-dumpty. .A lank or disastrous failure ; 
a tiaseo ; e. : Irom ca. 1030. .lames Curtis, The 
(Jilt Kid, 10.3(;. JCx ‘ Hum])ty T)um])ly had a great 
fall ' m the nursery rliyme. 

humpty-dumpty. Ale Ixaled \\illi brandy : eoll. : 
hill' C. 17 -3(1, oh. L.IL ; Disrac'li. in \ cnetia. — 
3. A short. dum])v, round-sliouldeieil. gen. clumsy 
person : coll. (— 1785) ; in C, 30, usually eonsKh n-d 
S.E. (irose. Eroh. hv redujihc.ation on hump by 
lemmisei'nce of dump, with intrusive t (O.E.D.) ; ur 
])erha])s a iedupliealmn on a <*orrupt or diminutive 
form of JJ umphre// (W -.3 xlLso ad(. Both ii. and 
adj. are (kc. abbr. to Jnnv/di/. A Btct.oj Slang and 
Colloqmal Knglxsh ({lie alindged E. A' 11.). io05: 
‘As adj. and adv., short and thick, all ol a heajt, 
all together, 

humpy, n. S<‘e humpey. —3. .Adj. : depressed ; 
dispiriteii • 1007, I’. (J. \Vode}iou.sc, A'of Ueorge 

WashingUtn Sei* hump, n., 1. 

humstrum, des])ite Crose and E. A H., is S.E., 
exeejit wiien, a,s in C. 18. it is afiplied joenlarly to a 
violin : then, it is eoll. 

Hun. JiM uIar, or pejorativi' for a very object lon- 
able p(*rson : eoll. ; from 1014 to ea. 1030 strongly ; 
virtually t by 1030. Eor prc-eoll. history, s(*e W . -- 
2. Hence, a flying cadet: Air Eorce : late 1015; 
ob. E. At. Cibbons. He wa.s destructive of the 
instructional 'j»lunes. 

Hun-hunting. A search for eiu'iny ’]ilaues : Air 
Force coll. : (LAY. (E. A Gibbons.) 

Hun-pintdling, n. ‘ Laiding an enemy trench in 
order to secuni jirisoners for the benefit of the 
Intelligence l)epartment ’ ; military ; 1917-18. 

Ibid. 

Hun-pox. Chicken-pox : military : 1915. B. & 
P. Suggested by S.E. German measles. 

hunch. A suspicion ; an intuition or premoni¬ 
tion : ong. and still mainly U.S. (not long pre-G.W,); 
anglicised by 1916, thanks to the Canadian soldiers. 

(—The v.i. and t., to jostle, is ineligible.) 


Hundred and Worst, the. The lOlst Regiment: a 
G.W. military nickname ex an unsuccess at Tanga. 

F. Jhett Young, Jirn Redlake, 10.30. 
hunder-hand. A ‘ sudrlen blow given with 

advantage ’ : street boys’ ; 1880. Ware. I.e- 

underhavd blow. 

hung for hanged (by tlio neck) is, in C. 19-20. 

increasingly con.siderod a sol. 

hung, be. To have one’s ])ietuie aee('j)ted and 
hung at an exhibition, csp. (hat ot th(‘ Royal 
A<'a(lcmy : artists’eoll. : mid-C. 10-30. Ware. 

hung beef. ‘ A <lried bull’s ])i/zle ’, esp. as an 
instrument of castigation : low (—1811); very ob. 
Lex. Bat. 

hung up, be. 'I'o bo held uj), hence at a standstill, 
(ob.) in a fix : coll. : 1870, says Ware, w'ho implies 
that it came from America and that it is a Society 
jihrase—which, it may be added, had > gen. by 
19)0 if not a decade earlier. 

hungarian. A hungry jierson : C. 17 : ? orig, c. 
or merely and prob, jocular eoll. ; certainly pun¬ 
ning Uungarian. —3. Hence, a beggar, a thief, a 
fieei)onter: C. 17, perhaj)s ojit:. (Occ. adj. in 
l)(>th s(‘ri.ses.) 

hunger, errom-ou.sly for hunijri, i.e, hungry: 
C. 14 35, e.g. in The Digby Ahistery, ca. 1485. 
(O.E.D.) 

hungered, a or an. Irnyuoyierly for adiungered, 
anhungered : Ck 14-30. O.E.D. 

hunger drops out of one’s nose. One is extremely 
humrrv : yuoverhial eoll.; C. 16-17. Skelton; 
Cotgra\e ; Howell in his Letters. Apperson. 

hungry as a hunter, as. Very and healthily 
hungry : eoll. : from ca. 1800 or slightly earlier. 
Lamb, in a h'tt(T of 1800, ‘1 came home ... as 
linngry as a hunter ’ ; Marryat; Mrs. Henry 
Wo(»d. Other hungry as jihrases, all coll., are 
hungry as a church mouse (C. 17-30, dial, from ca. 
1800), as a haivL (from ca. 1640, e.g. in R. L. 
St/‘veiison), as a June crow (C. 10-20, ob., pro¬ 
verbial), as a kite (C. H>—30, in C. 19-30 dial. : cf, 
as a hawk), as a wolf (from ca. 1540, e.g. in Lytton, 
ef. the ('. 10 D‘ed.s hungry as a doa), and as the grave 
(C. 10-30, ob., mainly dial.). Ayijteisoti. 

Hungry Hundred, the. ‘ d’he batch of 

[R.X.K.J licutiuiants admitted ... on the Emer¬ 
gency List in the ’nineties ’ ; naval ; t k'’ 1914. 
liowen. 

hungry Liz,—‘ A 6-ineh howitzer now ((Jet. 1918) 
collecting war-loan subseriyttions in Bethnal Green 
[J..oridon] is c-allod.’ AV. 

hungry quartz. IJnyiromismg quartz : Aus- 
traiiaii mining s. >, ca. 1900, coil. : from ca. 1880. 
l]x tlie }8.E. ayiydieatiori to jioor land and hshless 
ii\'<irs. 

Hungry Six, the. ‘ The first Flying ISquadron [of 
Acarships j sent round the wairld iindiu- Admiral G. 
Phipips Hornby m the sovt nties. 'Llnw were on 
“ bare navy ” ' (Bowen) : naval : ca. 1875-90. 

h unk , A steward in the 3rd class ; nautical ; 
C. 30, Bowen. I’erhayis ex Scots hunk, a slut, or, 
more prob., ex : 

hunk, V. To cU'an : (naval and) military : late 

G. 19-30. F. k Gibbons. Origin ? Also, among 
telegraph-messenger boys, hunk up, to polish (one’s 
buttons). 

hunkers, on one’s. In a squatting position: 
Scottish coll. : late C. 18-30. R. L. Stevenson. 
(O.E.D.) 

[hunks. A miser. C. 17-20. Despite Grose and 
F. & H., ineligible.] 



HUNLAND 

Hunland. The country behind any enemy lines 
occupied, wholly or in part, by German soldiers: 
Air Force coll. : 11)15. F. & Gibbons. 

Hunnery, the. The Department of German; 
Liverpool University students’ : 11)15-18. Collin- 
son. 

Hunnish. Jocular, or seriously jiejorative for 
objectionable, unsporting; from 11)14; ob. by 
1921, t by 1929. Ex Uiiriy q.v.—Tbe adv. (in -ly) 
was seldom used. 

hunsiip. A corrupt, indeed a dial, and low eoll., 
form of S.E. hunt's-np. O.L.l). 

*hunt. To decoy a ‘ ])igeon ’ (q.v.) to tbe gaming 
tables : c. : late C. 17-19. Mostly as vbl.n. (13.E.). 
—2. 8ee hunted, be. 

hunt, in or out of the. Having a (good) ehancc> or 
nont“ ; in or not in ‘ the swim ’ ; coll. ; late G. 19-29. 

hunUabout, n. A prvmg gossip : coll. : from ca. 
1850 ; ob.~-2. A harlot ever walking about : low 
coll. : from ca. 1800 ; ob. 

hunt-counter. A beggar: late C. lG-17 coll. 
Shakespeane 

hunt grass. To be knocked down ; pugilists' : 
C. 19. C’f. gi'ass. —2. Oce., though mostly L.S.. to 
1)© V(T\ jm/.zlod (— 1809) ; ob. by 1999, f by 1919. 

hunt leather or the leather, d o fiel<l: cru ket s. 
(— 1892) : ca. 1999, eoll. Kow mostly journal¬ 
istic j.-- -and sonu'thing out-modcd. 

*hunt the dummy. To steal jioekef-books • c. 
(—1811); ob. f/c.r. Bal. A Catnaeh chorus: 

‘ Sj)efik to tlu' tattler, bag the swag, | And lincly 
hunt the dummv.’ See dummy. 

[hunt the squirrel, v. ; himting the squirrel, n. 

This post-boys' and stage coachmen's ainiisiuiicnt— 
see Grose- -belongs not lici-c hut to folk-lon*. i 

hunted, be. ' A man vvlios(' turn comes for Jiim to 
drink, before lie has empta'd his former glass, is said 
to be hunted,’ Grose, 1st ed. : drinki'rs' : ca. 1779 
JS49. (.-f. cJtasrr, (|.v. 

hunters, pitch the, v., with vbl.n. pitching the 

hunters. Low coll, (mostlv eostcimongeis' Jind 
ebeaj) jacks’) : ca. 18-15-Dl l. Mavbcu, l.Vd, 

‘ Fitching the bunti'i's is the three* .sti< ks a ])erm\. 
with the snufT-hoxes stuck upon sticks; if \ ou 
throw [? I'liocl: (lou'7i] ye»ur stick, and they lull out 
of the liole, you arc entitled to wiiat you knock f)!!.’ 

hunter’s moon, tlie. An Ue t(jh(*r moon, the moon 
next alte'r the jiarvest moon : rural eoll. y-, in 
C. 29, S.L. ; ('. 18 -29, oh. Kmeslcy, 18,55. 

*hunting. The \hl.n. (.orresjiondmg to hunt, V., 
q.v.—2. himting, good. S(‘(* good h. 

hunting flotilla. An anti-snhmai me flotilla in tin* 
Grand Fleet : naval eoll. ; 1919; ob. liow«*n. 

Huntingdon sturgeon. A native (»r an inhabitant 
of 11 urit iriudoii : 1997 ea. 1999, tliough ob. b\ 

18!)0. IP. 1 , younu. tlood-dro\s ned donkey thought, 
111 51a\, 19»)7, to he a sturg<*on by the ja'ojtle of 
Huntingdon, a black jug by llios(“ol Godmanch<‘sler, 
th<5 latter heuig called (iodiridn< hcTyltr black puj,^, the 
former IIk fiiim/don Braybrooke’.s iTjiyw 

(the I)i(iry), cited by Aiijieison. 

Huntley and Palmer, lake the. A variant (ca. 

1894-1928) of lake the biscuit, take the cake. W. Lett 
Lidg(*, in bis clever Minor Dialogues, 1895; Me- 
Knight, English Words, 1929, Huntley & 1’aimer 
being the notable nudvcrs of biscuits. 

Hunt’s dog, (which) will neither go to church nor 
stay at home,- like. A imd-G. 17-29 ob., mainly 
rural and kitferlv dial., proverliial c.p. applied 
to any very unreasonably discontented person. 
Grose, who (‘X[)lains it by a certain labourer’s 


HURRY-DURRY 

miastiff. (Ascribed to, or claimed by, various 
counties : see Apperson.) 

hup, v.i. and t. To cry hup (to a horse) in order 
to urge on or to turn to the right: coll. : from ca. 
1829. 8cott in St. lionaiis Well. (O.E.D.) 

hupper sukkles. Ujiper circh'S ; Society : ca. 
1845-79. Ware, ‘Introduced by Tliackcjray in the 
De la rinche [ Yellowplusli] Papers.' TIkvso Fapors 
appean'd in Fraser's Magazine in 1898-40; in 
book-form, in 1841. 

hurdy-gurdy. As -- a barrel-organ, this term 
was orig. (ca, 1845) coll., for profu'rly it means, or 
rather meant, a Jute-like instrument. Feboic. 

hurkaru. A nH*s.scnger: Anglo-Indian coll. : 
from ea. 1899 ; earlu'r as hircar{r)a{h), hurcn{or n)- 
(•a{or n)rra{h). E\ Hindustani harkara, messenger, 
t'niissarv*, sjiy. ^’ule & Burnell. 

hurly-burly, strih*, a commotion, an u])r<)nr : 
mid-C. H> 29. Until ea. 1859. S.I']. ; sin<*e, in¬ 
creasingly though still but slightly eoll. Also adj. 
and ■( adv. E.x S.E. hurling and bmltng. 

hurrah-boat. An e.xeursion steamer: naval 
(— 1999). O.Ivl). (Sii]).) ; Bowen. 

hurrah boy. (Gen. ]>!.) A Colk'gi* student : 1928 
(0.13.1). Suj>.) ; ob. 

hurrah clothes. On('’s best elofluvs : mostly 
naval : Irom ea 1995. (O.F.D. Suj).) 

hurrah cruise. ‘ A naval ennse to attract 
popular atti'iition’: naval; Irom ca, 1920. 
Jloweti V (>\ • 

hurrah party. ‘ A aval men going ashore for a 
sprci* : naval : 29. Ibid. banzai jxirty, q.v. 

hurra(h)‘’S nest. The utmost eoniusion : nau¬ 
tical from ca. 1815, hut ong. (182!) or (“urliei) U.S. ; 
jirol). angliei.sed mainly by the popularity ot B. 11. 
Dana's Tiro Years liijov tin Mast. J849, Itare in 
('. 29, t by 1!)J0 (i.e, in Britain). 

hurricane. Avery erowch'd )iro}M‘rly a fashiou- 
ahh* -a.ssi'iiibly at a jirivati* hou--e : ('a. 17 15 1815 : 
iashionahle s. : -eo!l. Mrs. 1 )eia:i\', .Mrs. Itarlaiuld. 
(Dec. us V., spend in or at a ‘ Imriieano ’.) O.F.D. 
(T. bun-irony, tea-fi</ht. qij.v, 

hurricane-jumper. A rating that joined the 
Aavv as a \ outh without going to a trairung-ship : 
naval: late U. 1!). Boua'u. (Sei^ also northo 
rigger.) —2. (the H. J.) H.M. ('misei t 'alhope, alter 
f'seajang from the Samoan liurricaiic; (JS89); id. : 
id. Ihid. See es[). it, L. Stevenson, .4 Footnote to 
11 istory. 

hurridim. A late C. 17-eariy 18 variant of 
harridan, (|.v. B.13. 

hurroosh. A eoll. form of (’. 19 20 S.E. hurroo, a 
eiy of trinnqih or jf\vons I'xeitenu'iit. Kijiling, 
18'.)], in Flam Tales, ‘There was a wild hurroosh 
at the (duh.’ (O.F.J).)—-2. iVlso v.i. and v.t. : from 
ea. 1899. 

hurry. ‘ A quick Jiassage on the violin, or a roll 
on the drum, leading to a climax in the representa¬ 
tion F. &. H. : from ca. 1895 ; musical s. . ► j. (not 
in G.F.D.), Dickens, in lioz, ' d'lui wrongful heir 
comes in to two bars of (piiek music (techuically 
called a hurry).’ 

hurry, be in no. To have, or t ake, plenty of time : 
coll. (- 1858). Buekh*. (O.F.D.) 

hurry, not ... in a. Not va ry soon ; coil. : 
from ca. 1895. (O.F.D.) 

hurry-curry. As a curricle or swift car---cited by 
F. <fe H.—^it 18 a S.E. nonce-word.--2. See hari-kari 
(corrupt for hara-kiri). From ea. 1859. 

hur]^-durry, hurrydurry. Bough, boisterous, 
impatiently wilful : mainly nautical coll. : ca. 1070- 
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1720. Wycherley, in The Thin Dealer^ ‘ 'Tis a 
hurrydurry blade.’ Reduplication on Aorri/.—2. Ab 
a coiny)aratively rare n., C. 18, it is a coll, variant of 
Scottish hurry-hurry. —3. A late C. 17 exclamation 
of iin])aticnco or indignation : coll. Otway, Mrs. 
Rchn. (O.E.D.) 

hurry-scurry. A (hurried, disorderly) rush or a 
cif>wded rnshing-on or-about : coll.; 1754 (S.O.T>.). 
Kx the adj. 

hurry-scurry, V. ‘ To run or rush in confused 
and undignified haste ’ (S.().!).) : coll. : from ca. 
1770. Prob. ex the n. 

hurry-scurry, adj. (diaracterised by hurried 
disorder: coll.: 1732 (S.O.D.). A redu]>Iication 
on hurry suggested l)y scurry. 

hurry-scurry, adv. Pell-mell ; in hasty and 
marked disorder: coll.: 1750 (S.O.D.). Ex the 
adj. 

hurry up, ((hui. in imperative.) To hurry: 
coll. : late C. 10-20 ; Ware, however, date.v it from 
1850, makes it Anglo-Indian, and gcK'S so fur as to 
say that it ‘ originated in the river steamer naviga¬ 
tion of U.S.A.’ at, presumably, a date earlier than 
1850. N.b., both v.i. and v.t. 

hurry-whore. A harlot ever walking : C. 17 
1(>30) coll. Taylor the Water Poet, ‘ 1T\rcling 
hackney carryknaves and hiiiTy-whon'S’. Prf>b. 
vith reference also to what is coarsely known as ‘ a 
short time ’ (q.v.). 

hurt, v.i. To suffer injury, esp. to feel pain : 
('. 14-20 : S.K. till ca. 1880, then coll. E.g. ' l)<»ca 
your foot still hurt ? ’ (O.E.D. 

husband^S boat. The Saturday London-to-Mar- 
gate boat in the summer season : (lowish) coll. : ca. 
1805-1914, A Vance ballad, ca. 1807, was (‘iititled 
The HushauTs Boat. 

husband’s supper, warm the. To sit, vith lifted 
skirts, before a fire : low : from ca, 1800 ; ob. 

husband’s tea. Weak tea : low coll. : from ca. 
1850 ; oh. Cf. water bewitched. 
husbin. Husband: sol. (— 1887). P>aun)ann. 
*hush. To kill, e.sp. to murder: c. of ('. 18- 
19. A New Cantuiq Diet., 1725 ; UroH-, l.st ed., 
‘ hush the cull C’f. silence. 

hush-boat. See hush-ship, -hush-crib. Se© 
hush-shop. 

Hush-Hush Army, the. (ieneral I)unster\ illc's 
force in the ('auca.siis and at Daku in 1918-19: 
military of that period. E. & GJibbon.s, Ex the 
secrecy ob.served in its formation and dejiarture. 
Cf. ; 

Hush-Hush Crowd, the. ’lh(i Tank Corjis in its 
early days (.liine-Dcc., 1910) : military : late 1910- 
17. E. k (Jibbons. Cf, : 

Hush-Hush Operation. A prfijectcd, never exe¬ 
cuted attack on that ])art of the Pelgian coast which 
was occu])ied by tlie (lermans; military coil.; 
1910-17. Ibid. 

hush-(hush-)ship. (Often hush-boat.) A seem¬ 
ingly peaceable vessel that, carrying several guns, 
lures German submarines to its eager arras : 1915-18, 
and after: orig. coll., but by 1918 S.E, Bowen. 
Cf. Q-boat, q.v. 

hush-hush show. ‘ A very secret affair ’ (LyelP : 
coll. : orig. (1917), military >, by 1919, gen. On 
preceding phrases ; see show. 

hush-money. Money jiaid to ensure silence; 
blackmail: C. 18 coll, (the O.E.D. records at 1799); 
C. 19-20 S.E. Grose, 1st ed. 

hush-shop, occ. -crib. An unlicensed tavern : 
low coll, {h.-crib may well be c.); from ca. 1843i 
D.U.E. 


ob. The Globe, Sept. 18, 1872, ‘At Barrow-in- 
Furness the new I>icensing Act has had the effect of 
calling numerous hush-shops into existence ’ ; first 
recorded in Bamford s IJJe of a Radical, 1844 
(O.E.D.). 

hush up, v.i. To be, more gen. become, quiet, 
silent, or still : coll. : C. 18-20, ob. Cf. the v.t. 
sense, which is S.E, (O.E.D.) 

husky. Gooseberry fool with the husks retained : 
Winchester College: ca. 1840-80. Mansfield. 
Cf. non-husky. —2. An Eskimo or his language ; 
esp. an Eskimo dog : 18G4 (S.O.D.): coll, till C. 20, 
then S.E. : mostly Canadian. Eskimo corrupted. 

husky, adj. Well-built and sturdy and rough : 
coll. : ex U.S. (— 1889), anglicised ca, 1918, 
though Canadianised by 1900. Perhaps because so 
many such men have husky voices ; perhaps in¬ 
fluenced by husky, an Eskimo dog (strong and 
hardy). 

♦husky-loUT, huskylour. A guinea: c. r late 
C. 17-18. B.E. Ex lour (q.v.), money, -f husky, 
dry. (Dry monej’ -■ hard cash = a specific coin.) 

hussy, huzzy. When, in C. 19-20, used jocularly 
as — woman, lass, esp. as a term of addn^.ss, verges 
on eoll. ; otherwise wholly S.E.—2. See huzzy, 
below. Ex houseu'ife. 

hustings (o(e. hoistings), you are all for the. A 

mid-C. 17-18 proverbial c.p., app. -- you’re all due 
for troulile. ? ex Hustings, long the supreme law 
court of London. (The political sense of hustings 
did not arise Uffore C. 18.) 

hustle, n. ' I’ush ’ ,- energetic activity : ex, 
I'.S. (ca. 1890); anglicised, as a coll., ca. 1905. 
Now almost S.E. (’f. and contrast .sen.so 2 of: 

hustle, v.i. and t. To have sexual connexion 
(uitli): low: ca. 1830-1910.—2. As = to hurry, 
bustle, greatly Is^stir oneself, it i.s gen. considered 
as a coll, ex the U.S.. but it is S.E. of more than a 
century'.s standing.—3. See hustling, 2. 

’hustler. A pickpocket that relies on jostling and 
hustling his victims: ca. 1825-1910: c.—2. One 
vho works energetically and impatiently : ex U.S. 
(1886), w'here, hoMover, there is frequently a con¬ 
notation of (often slight) unscrupulousness : angli¬ 
cised ca. 1905, coll, till ca. 1925, then S.E. Ex 
hustle, V. 2.—3. An employee whose duty is to 
huny people on to ‘ Tube ’ (q.v.) trains in London : 
1920 : s. > j. > coll. (\V.) 

hustling. Impatiently energidic work ; genesis 
as lor hustle, v., 2.—2. ‘ Eoreiblo robbery, by 
two or more thieves seizing their victim round the 
body, or at the collar ’, Bee : c. : from ca. 1820 ; 
ob. 

hutch. A place of residence, sojourn, or occ. 
employment: low eoll. ; ca. 1860-1915. Ex S.E. 
8cn.se, a hut, cabin, small house. (T. diggings, 
q.v.—2. Hence, the hu4ch, the guard-room : mili¬ 
tary ; C. 20. F. k. Gibbons.—3. A study : Public 
Si'hools' : late C. 19-20. Desmond Coke, T'ht 
House. Prefect, 1908. 

hutty. An elephant : Anglo-Indian coll. : post- 
1886 but pre-1892 ; haity, however, was used prob. 
as early as C. 18. Kipling, in The. Road to Manda¬ 
lay. fex Hindustani hattee, properly hathi, an 
elephant. 

huxter ; occ. hoxter. Monej^ : low, being ‘ much 
in use among costermongers and low sharpers H., 
1874, therefore prob. c. at first and mainly : ca. 
1860-1910. Also m pi. ? ex hoxter, 1, q.v. 

huzzy, -ie ; also hussy. A housewife’s ci.tn- 
panion, i.e. a pocket-ease for needles, thread, etc. 
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A reduction of/(OttAm’(/e : C. 18-early 19. Richard¬ 
son, Scott. (O.E.D.)—2. See also hussy. 

hy-3raw 1 An exclamation of astonishment: 
Anplo-Chinese coll. (— 1864). H., 3rd. ed. 

Hyde Park railings. A breast of mutton : West 
London street s. : late C. 19-20 ; oh. Ware. Ex 
appearance of the bone-system. 

hyacine, as used by Spenser for hyacinth (the 
gem), is a corrupt form. 

hybem-, for hibern-, is, e.g. in hybemafe, an 
incorrect form: C. 17-19. (Like the following 
Aydr-group, with the exception of hydro, thi.s w 
merely a written error.) (().E.l).) 

hy&celeum, -Ion, -clean, hydroleon, etc., are 
erroneous for hydrelmon or -vw. (O.E.D.) 

hydraform is erroneous for hydriforrn : from ca. 
1820. (O.E.D.) 

hydraigysm. Erroneous for hydtargyrisrrt, an 
obscure medical term. (O.E.D.) 

hydrazoa. In error for hydrozoa : from ca. 1840. 
(O.E.D.) 

hydro. Abbr. hydropathic {estahhshwent) : orig. 
(1882), coll. ; in C. 20, «.E. (O.E.D). 

hydrogogy. An erroneous form of hydragogy : 
ca. 1570-1700. Later hydrogoguc. (O.E.D.) 

hydroptic(al). A C. 17 error (after epilepsy, 
epileptic) for hydropic{al). (O.E.D.) 

hydropyretic is erroneous for hidwj>yretic ; from 
ca. 1850. (O.E.D.) 

hydrotic(al). A C. 17-20 error for hidrotic(al). 
By confusion with //ydro-derivatives. (O.E.D.) 

hyemnal is in error for hiemal: ca. 1670-1800. 
7 afU'T autumnal. (O.E.D.) 

hyking, n. ‘ Calling out at or after any one ’: 
proletarian (— 1909); ob. ^^'a^c. A perversion or 
a corruption of chyack, (‘sj). in the form chy-ike. 

hyloist, occ. hu-. A C. 19-20 mistake for hyhst, 
one who affirms that matter is God. Thomas Love 
Peacock. (O.E.D.) 

h 3 anastatics. Incorrect for haemostatics : C. 18- 
20. O.E.D. 

[hymeneal sweets, coition, and hypogastric 

cranny, the female pudend, both listed by F. & D., 
are ineligible, being mere pedantic euj)hemisms.] 
hsrmenial is erroneous for hymeneal : C, 17-20. 
(O.E.D.) 

hymns and prayers. (Esp. unmarried) men and 
women ; late C. 19-20 ob, jocular coll. Suggested 
by hims and hers. 

hyp (1736), gen, the h3T). Also in pi., (the) hyps 
(1705). Low spirits : coll.; ca. 1705-1895. (iSee 

hip, n. and v., and hypo, hyppo.) Ex hypo¬ 


chondria. Lamb, in The Pawnbroker's Daughter, 
‘ The drops so like to tears did drip, | They gave 
my infant nerves the hj^p.’ 
h3i), Michael. See hip, Michael, 
hyp’d. An I variant of hypped, q.v. 
hyper. Abbr. hypcrcritic and hyper-Calvinist ; 
coll. : resp. late C. 17-early 18 (as in Prior) and 
mid-C. 19-20, ob., as in Spurgeon. (O.E.D.) 

hypemese. ‘ Ziph ’, q.v.; school boyish gib¬ 
berish (e.g. pegennapy, penny) : Winchester Col¬ 
lege : ca. 1830-60. The. Press, Nov. 12, 1864. 
[Hyphens. See ‘ H^’phenation ’ in Addontla.] 
hypnotic. Catachrestic (late C. 19-20) for nar¬ 
cotic or soporific, n. and adj. (1'^. W. Crofts, Sudden 
Death, 19.35, ‘ The* [sleeping-Jdraughts were merely 
a quite ordinary mild hypnotic.’) 

hypo. A bbr, hyposulphite (now^ technically known 
as thiosulphate) of soela : from ca, 18(50 : coll., 
though not j)erhaps till thiosulphate arose in 1873.— 
Also adj. (Both : O.E.D.)—2. Sec : 

h3rpo ; occ. hyppo. (Very) low' spirits ; coll. : 
1711 ; t by 1880. Abbr. hypochondria. (Cf. hip, 
hypocon, and hyp, qq.v.) In 1711 JSlamh'ville 
brought out his Treatise of the llypochondnack and 
Ilysterick Passion, vulgarly called the Hypo in 
Men and Vapours in In the same year, 

Joseph Collett, merchant, wrote from Rio do 
Janeiro, ‘ 1 have a bctti'r Stomach than usuall and 
have ])erfeetly forgot what the Hyppo means 
Oct. 15th m his Private Letter Books, edited by 
H. H I>0(1 well in 1933. 

hypochondria, in its physiological sense, is C. 18 
catachre.stic w'Ik'U usi'd as a singular. (O.E.D.) 

hypocochoana, like hypopecouana, is a corrupt 
form of ipecacuanha : late C. 17-18. (O.E.D.) 

hypocon, oec. hyppocon. Abbr. hypochondria : 
coll.: 1704 to ca. 1710, ‘Facetious’ Brow’u. 
Till'' is earlier than hip{p), hip{p)s, hyp, hyps, 
qq.v. 

hypotheniise. IIypotonu.se : an erroneous sjiell- 
ing that, in late C. 16-mid 19, w’a.s S.E. ; from then 
till 20, catachrestic ; and in (.'. 20, coll. So too 
the adj. hypothenusal. Ex lute L. hypotenusa. 
(O.E.D.) 

hypped (1710) and hyppish (1732). See hipped, 
hippish. 

h5rps, gen. the hyps (1705). See hyp and cf. hypo, 
<j V. (For a tabulation of the carli(‘Ht record.-' ol the 
variou.s forms of the various /up, hyp, word^, see 
Gro.se, P., s.v. hyp.) 

hypt. An t variant of hyp'd — hypped : so© 
however, hipped. 


I 


I after a v.t. or a preposition is, in C. 19-20, resp. 
sol. and, gen. illiterate—i.e. low, coll. 

i = ?// occurs in such mild or trivial oaths as 
icod, Tfaith, ijecks or ifegs, igad or Tgad. —2. Long 
% for ai, ay (e.g. daily, day > dily, dye) is a mark ol 
Cockney. Cf. ‘ ah for on q.v. Short i for e is 
another mark of Cockney speech and, like the pre¬ 
ceding, almost (one surmises) immemorial; e.g. git 
and stiddy (steady). 

I am. See great I am. 

I believe yer or you, my boy ! Of this c.p., not 
wholly disused even j'et. The Referee, on Oct. 18, 
1885, wrote : ‘ ’Tis forty years since Buckstone’s 


drama. The Green Bushes, was first played at the 
Adolphi, and since Paul Bedford’s [that mosl 
j/opular actor’s] “ I beUeve yer, my boy ! ” found 
its way on to tongues of the multitude.’ Cf. 
Bedford go, q.v., and : 

I believe you—but thousands wouldn’t I A c.p. 

indicative of friendshij) victorious over incredulity : 
C. 20. Perhaps cx preceding (q.v.). 

I.D.B. An illicit diamond-buyer : South African 
eoll. : 1884. Ex I.D.B., illicit diamond-buying. 
Pettman. 

I desire. A fire : rliyming 8. (— 1859); ob, Cf. 
/ suppose. 
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I don’t think ! e think, I don’t. Oor. fivk. 

I hope it keeps fine for you ! See hope it keeps 
fine . . . 

I refer you to Smith ! An allusive imputation of 
a lie or a boast; JSDT-ea. 90. Ware, ‘From a 
character named Smitli with an aflli(!tion of lying 
in The Prodicjal Father (Strand Theatre, 1H07).’ 

I say ! A eoll. exclamation, indicative of sur- 
pris(' ; late C. 10-20. Ware im{)lH‘s that ong. it 
was proletarian. 

I says, 1 say : sol. : C. 19-20. fn illiterate 
speech, it is often repeated needlessly, as in 1). 
Sayers, The Nine Tailors^ 1004, ‘ And I says, “ No ”, 
I says ’. 

I subscribe ! ^’es (on being offered a drink) : 
coll. ; ca. 1870-1010. 

I suppose, 'i'lie nose ; rliyming h. (— 18of>). 
‘ Diieange Anglicus.’ (T. I desire. 

I.T.A. ‘Irish toothaidie’, sense 2 (q.v.) : pro¬ 
letarian (— 1000). W'are. 

I won’t — slightly. 1 certainly shall : military 
c.]). : from ca. lO.'lO. 

-ible is often wnjiigly used for -ahlr : e g. ineon- 
test ihlr. (Rarely distinguishable in sp(*eeh.) 

Ibsenity. A characteristic, or the chief chara<’- 
teristics, of Ibsen (d. 1008), esp. of his ]>lays ; ea. 
R)or>-14 : jocular coll., coined by Punch on 
obscenity. (W.) 

ice, cut no. See cut no ice. 
ice-cream ship, the. 4'he Cunard-liner AnUmia : 
nautical: 1022; ob. Rowen. 

ice-Jack. An ice-<n'ani Boiler; coll. (— 1020). 
Manchon. 

icicle’s chance in Hades or hell, not an. Not the 

least cfianee ; coll. : from ca. lOKh 

-icide, in nri. and adjj., denotes killer of, killing; 
the ])erson, etc., n'presented by th(? n. forming the 
main part of the word ; sometimes (rarely laTore 
('. 20) BO extravagant or jocular as to \n> coll, 
ickitserpu. See hickitserpu. 

ickle. Little ; nursery coll. ; since when ? See 
esp. Norah ^March's article in 'J'he h’rening i^tandard. 
May 28. 10;i4. 

ictus. A lawyer: (\ 10 legal. A telescoped 
corruption of 1... luris consultns. 

idsea is an t erroneous form of idea : C. lb-early 
18. O.K.D. 
idder. See kidder ! 

iddy (or itty) umpty. A signaller : military; late 
(\ 10 20. F. & Gibbons. Fx a phrase used in 
India for teaching Morse to native troops.—2. 
Hence, a K.F. lineman repairing telejihone and 
telegraph wires ; military : (LW. Ibid.—3. the 
Iddy (or Itty) Umpties. Tlie 17th Division : miU- 
tary: from ca. 1010. Ibid. E-x their dot-and- 
<la8h sign. 

idea I, the. What an idea ! ; well, I never !; 
eoll. : G. 20. Manchon. 

idea ?, what’s the big. M’hat folly have you in 
mind ? : coll. ; orig. F.S., anglicised ca. 1030. 
O.E.D. (Sup.) 

idea-box or -pot. The head: icsp. (\ 10, late 
0. 18-20 (ob.). Grose, Jst ed. Cf. knowledge-box, 
q.v. 

ideagraph, etc., is erroneous lor ideograph, etc. : 
from ca. 1835. So too ideological, etc., for ideo¬ 
logical, etc. : from ca. 1707. (O.E.D.)—And, 

G. 19-20, ideologue for ideologue. (O.E.D.) 

idee. (An) idea : G. 15 20 : S.E. till C. 18, then 
low^ eoll. 

identical, the. The very same person, thing, or 


statement: coll. (—1891). N. Gould, in The 
Double. Event, ‘ “ I'm the identical,” said Jack.’ 
identified with, be ; identify oneself with. Cata- 

ehrostic when simply = to be associated, associate 
one.self. with : C. 2(). Ex U.S. 

identity. A person, esp. of Home—gen. rather 
cpiaint—importance. Ghiefiy in jihrase, an old 
identily : eoll.: ong. (1802) New /caland ; then 
(— 1879) Australia. Ex a topical song by R. 
Thatcher. Morris.—2. In G, 20 Australian, mostly 
‘ a per.son long associated with a locality dice 
Doone. 

idiot-fringe. Factory-girls’ hair combed down, 
fringe-wi.se, over the forehead : London jocular : 
ca. 1885-1000. Baumann. 

idle fellowship. (Gen. pi.) A sinecure fellow¬ 
ship ; Oxford and Gambridgo Universitie.s’ coll. 
(— 1884); ob. Ware. 

idles, the. Idleness, whether healthily deliberate 
or morbidly lazy : G. 17-20: coll. Gen. preceded 
by sirl: of, i.e. wuth. Apperson. 

idolathite or -yte. Ei roneous forms of idolothyte : 
C. lb-18. (O.E.D.) 

idonk. An idea : military : 1915. F. & Gib¬ 
bons. Perhaps mfluem-ed by Fr. dis done ! 

-ie. Si'c -y, an extnnni'ly common coll, sulhx. 
letqui. Ouiet ; sporting (— 1000). Ware. By 
transposition. 

if IS often omitted in coll, speech, as in ‘ And yet, 
come to the rights of it, he'd no business there at 
all' (Baumann): G. 10 (? earli(‘r)-2(i. 

if as how. If; a.s in ‘If as how anyone had 
come up’ (Baumann); sol. (— 1887). 

if my aunt had been a man she’d have been my 
uncle. A G. 18-mid-lO yirovcrhial c.p. m derision 
ot one who has laboriously explained the obvious. 
Apfierson. 

if only I had some eggs I’d make (or cook) eggs- 
and-bacon -if I had the bacon !, with slight vana- 
tiuns. A military c.p. of the G.W. 

if-shot or -stroke. An unsound stroke: 
crieketers’ coll. : 1807, Ranjitsinhji. (Lewis.) 

if you call yourself a soldier, I’m a bloody Army 
Corps ! A military c.p. implying superior soldierli- 
no'^.s in the .speaker ; 1015 ; slightly oh. B. <fc P. 

ifs and ands. Gonditions and stipulations; 
t iicumlocution ; hesitation: coll.: C. lb-2U, but 
since ca. 1820, mainly dial, and rurally proverbial. 
More, 1513 ; Davenport, 1G24 ; Richard.son, 1748 ; 
Sir Robert Horne, in J'he Times, May 30, 1924 
(Appenson.) 

-ify, for -ejy : incorrect in rarify and stupify. 
iggerance, igorance. Ignorance : a frecpient sol. 
pronunciation among the illiterate : C. 10-20. 

i&gri, -ry» Hurry up ! : coll, of soldiers with 
service in Egypt ; late G. 10-20. Ex Arabic. 

IgSrry Comer, at Bullecourt, a spot dangerous 
becau.se of shell-tiro in 1017, E. & Gibbons. 

ignoramus. An ignorant person : C. 17-20. In 
C. 17, coll. ; then S.E. Ex Ignoramus, a nickname 
for the title-role lawyer in Ruggle’s lawyer-satirising 
play, 1615,—this latter being ox a Grand Jury’s 
endorsement to a bill of indictment. 

Ignoramus Jury. The Grand Jury that, in 1681, 
nqocted a bill of indictment against the Earl of 
Shaftesbury : late G. 17 ; coll. ; then liistorical, 
therefore sanctuariod among the museum-pieces of 
rcconditely allusive S.E. (O.E.D.) 
igorance. See iggerance. 

I’il. 1 shall, or 1 will: coU. : C. 18. O.E.D. 
Cf. Ik (at He, 1). 
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*Ikey. A Jew, esp. a Jewish recoivor of stolen 
goods : c. (— 1864) in C. 19, low in C. 20. IL, 3rd 
ed. also Ikey Mo. Ex lsaac.~~2. In C. 20, occ. a 
pawnbroker of any nationality.—3. The ‘ inevi¬ 
table ’ nickname of men with Jewish surnames or 
features : late C. 19-20. 

ikey, adj. Smart or smartly dressed ; alert, 
wide-awake, artful : low: from ea. 1870; ob. 
Ex the preceding, sense 1.—2. Hence, conceited : 
low (— 1889); slightly ob. Barrere & Leland. 

*Ikey Mo. Same senses, period, and genesis as 
Ikey, n. Ex Isaac Muses. 

ile. (Be.) I shall, I will: coll.: C. 16-17. 
O.E.D.—2. (ile.) A low coll, and dial, pronuncia¬ 
tion of oil : C. 19-20 (in late C. 19-20, mostly U.S.). 
—3. (Gen. ile, not Jle or Isle.) Dance (n. and 
v): rhyming s. (—1909). Ware. Abbr. Isle of 
France. 

iligant. See illigant. 

ilk, of that. As -- of that class, set, or family, 
it is a mid-C. 19-20 sol. ; the phrase properly 
‘ implies coincidence of name with estab^. e.g. 
\^Lundie of that ilk = ] Lundie of Lvndie \ W. 

’ill. A vowelled form ol 7/: (dial, and) lower- 
class coll. : C. 19-20. 

I’ll. A coll. abbr. of I shall. I will : C. 17-20 
(O.E.D.). Cf. Fil and lie (at ile, 1). 

ill, be. To vomit: C. 19-20 ; cu})hcinism :ca. 
1910, coll. 

ill-convenient and its n. in -ence. (The being) 
inconvenient, ill-suiting: C. 18-20; 8.E. till ca. 
1820 ; coll. ca. 1820-70 ; then low coll. (O.E.D.) 

*ill fortune. Ninepence (as a single coin): c. ; 
late C. 17-carly 19. B.E. ; Grose. 2nd <‘d. Be¬ 
cause not a shilling. C'f. pirture of ill luck, its 
Bvnonym. 

I’ll give you Jim Smith ! I.e. a thrashing: 
(mostly London) streets’ c.p. : 1887-ca. 90. Ware. 
Ex a pugilist prominent in 1887. 

I’ll go hopping to hell ! ; often preceded by well !; 
a C. 20 c.p. indicative of astonishment or admira¬ 
tion. 

I’ll have a basinful of that I A (mostly lower- 
classes’ and lower-middle class(‘s’) c.p. directed at 
a long word or a new one : 1934-5. A synonym, 
from ca. 1910, is Fll have two of those !, as in Michael 
Harrison, Spring in Tartarus, 1935. 

ill to, do. (Gen. in negative.) To coit with (a 
woman) ; >Scots coll. : C. 19-20 ; ob, 

’“illegitimate. A counterfeit sovereign, youny 
illegitimate being a ‘ snide ’ half-sovereign ; c. of 
ca. 1820-70. Bee (1823). By a pun,—2. A low- 
grade costermonger: from ca. 1840; ob. bv 1915, 
t by 1920. 

illegitimate, adj. ‘Applied to steeple-chasing or 
hurdle-racing, as distinguished from work on the 
flat ’, r. &, H. : racing (— 1888) : in C. 19, s. ; m 
C. 20, coll, or j. 

illi gant ; more correctly iligant. Elegant : 
Anglo-Irish : C. 18-20 ; f except as an archaic 
jocularity or as a tyjiical example of the Irish 
pronunciation of EngUsh. See also elegant. 

illination. Erroneous for illinition : C. 17-20.— 
So illipsis for ellipsis : C. 18-20. O.E.D. 

[illiteracies are in this dictionary termed solecisms 
(‘ sol.’). For a classification, see Fowler.] 
illude and elude are often, in C, 16-20, confused. 
So are illusion and allusion. 

[illuminated, having an interlinear translation, is 
given by the O.E.D, as college s. : true ; American.] 
illure, illurement are errone«ua forms of allure. 


allurement : late C. 16-17. Due to the influence of 
words having prefix in il-. (O.E.D.) 
illustrated clothes. See historical shirt, 
illustricity, illustriousness, is very faulty in its 
form: C. 17-18. (O.E.D.) 

I’m. A coll. abbr. / am: mid-C. 17-20. Cow¬ 
ley, 1647, ‘ No : I’m undone ’ (O.E.D.). 

I’m afloat. A boat, or a coat: rhyming a. 
(— 1859 the former; — 1874 the latter). H., 
resp. 1st and 5th ed. 

I’m so frisky. Whiskey : C. 20 rhyming s. 
image, esp. in you little image. A terra of affec¬ 
tionate reproach : coll. : from ca. 1870 ; ob. 

I’m in the boat — push off ! A variant, less gen., 
oif**k you. Jack, I'm all right. B. & P. 

imbibation. Erroneous for imbibition : from ca. 
1820; ob. O.E.D. 

immanent, imminent, eminent, have, since ca. 
1600, often—•mostly the second for the first or for 
the third—-been interconfused. So too the corre- 
e]>onding nn. and advv. All catachreses, O.E.D. 

Immelmann. To have or to get one's own back : 
aircraft engineers' : from ca, 1917. The Daily 
Herald, Aug. 1, 1936, Ex the name of a well-known 
aviator—^one of the three gn^atest GiTinan G.W. 
‘aces.' He died in action on June 18. 1916 : see 
Franz Immelmann, Immelmann, published in Eng- 
li-^h in 1935. Max Immelmann was known as der 
Adler von Lille, the eagle of Lille. 

immense. A general superlative; splendid : 
from ca, 1760. G. A. Stevens. 1771, ‘ Dear Bragg, 
Hazard, Loo, and Quadrille, | l>elightful, extatic ! 
immense ! ’ Cf. great, q.v. 
immense, adv. 1 rnmensely; very : 1754, Murphy, 

‘ An immense fine Woman ’. (O.E.D.) 

immensely. As a mere intensive : coll. : C. 19- 
20. Cf. immense, adj., q.v. 

immensikoff. A fur-lmed overcoat: ca, 1868- 
1905. Ex a song. The Shoreditch Toff, sung ca. 
1868 by Arthur Lloyd, wdio desi rilx'd himself as 
Immensikofr and wore a coat heavilv lined with 
fur (F. A H.). 

immergent is, ca. 1650-1820, occ, u.sed—or- 
ron(‘ously, of course—for emergent - urgmit/. O.E.D. 
immigrant ; imminent. See eminent, immanent 
immortal. Excessive; inhuman ; coll. : ca. 
1540-1650. (O.E.D.) 

immortally. Infinitely ; superhumanly ; coll. : 
from ca. 1540. 

Immortals. The 76th Foot Regiment. British 
Army : military ; from ca. 1804 ; ob. F. A Gib¬ 
bons. In the Mahratta War, 1803-4, most of 
the men were wounded, very few kilh'd, and so men 
kept reappearing. Known also as the Figs and the 
Old Seven-and-Sixpennies, qq.v. 

imp. As a mischievous child, S.E.—2. One who 
jirepares cases for a (law) ‘ devil ’, q.v. ; legal; 
Iroiu ca. 1855 ; ob. 
impack. See contack. 

unpale. To possess a woman; low: C. 19 20. 
ob 

impall. An f erroneous form of impale. O.E.D. 
impartial was, in late C. 16-18, occ, used in error 
for partial. (O.E.D.) 

impayable, adj. Beyond anything ; ‘ the limit ’, 

‘ priceless ’ : coll. : 1818 (S.O.D.) ; ob. Direct ex 
Fr. ; cf. Fr. e'est impayable ! 

imperance, -ence ; also t impurence. Impudence, 
impertinence : sol. : 1766, Colman, ‘ I wonder at 
your impurence, Mr. Brush, to use me in this 
manner.’—2. Hence, an impudent person : from 
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ca. 1835, Dickens, in Pickwick^ ch. xiv, ‘ “ Let mo 
alone, iinperenco,” said the young lady.’ Corrup¬ 
tion of impudence, not a contraction of impertinence. 
(;f. : 

imperent. Impudent; impertinent: sol. James 
Grant, 1838 (O.E.D.). Cf. preceding entry. 

imperial, as a tuft of hair on lower lip, has, 
despite & H., always boon S.E., but as adj., (of 
a fall) on one’s head, it is sporting a. : 1861. Sug¬ 
gested by imperial crown. Cf. crowner. 

imperial pop. Ginger beer : Cockneys’ : in 1854. 
The imperial was in honour of Napoleon III, who 
in that year passed in state through London. 
Ware. 

imperiahty, as ‘ an imperial right or privilege ’, is 
a C. 19-20 ghost-sense fathered by Webster and 
‘ based on a mi-sprintod quotation from Tooke ’. 
The right word would bo imperially. (S.O.D.) 

Imperials, the. British soldiers ; Colonial mili¬ 
tary eoll. : 1915-18. P\ & Gibbons. 

impertinacy, impertinat. Erroneous for imperti- 
UPHcy, impt rlineni : C. 15-17. (O.pj.D.) 

implement. ‘ Tool, a Property or Fool, easily 
engag'd in any (tlio’ dihicult or Dangerous) Phiter- 
prize *, B.E. ; coll. : late C, 17-18. 

implement, to. Fulfil (a promise). Ca, 1927- 
33 this term was so abused that it might, for that 
period, be fairly considered as cultured, even 
{►edantic, s. 

implicit for explicit (C. 18), a sol.; for ‘ absolute ’, 
‘ unmitigated ’, (('. 17), a oatachresis. (O.E.D.) 

impo. See impot. 

importance. A wife: from ca. 1510; in C. 19- 
20, low coll. ; oh. llochester. Less gen. than 
comforiahlc importance, q.v. 

importune as — to import, portend, is cata- 
chiestK', Spenser, imitated by Marston, (O.E.D.) 

importunity of friends. Book-world o.p. or coll., 
ca. 1660-1780; ‘the stale E.xciise for coming out 
in Prmt. \\li<‘n Friends know nothing of the matter 

B. E. (Still a frequent make-believt‘.) 

impose. ‘ To juimsh (a ])crson) by an imposi¬ 
tion ’ : t umversitv and ob, school s. ; from ca. 
1885. (O.E.O.) Cf. : 

imposh. A Public Sc'hools’ variant of impot: 
(L 20. E. F. Benson, David Blaize, 1916. 

impose or impos. Impossible : coll. : from early 
19208. (C.E.D. Sup.) 

impost. That weight which, in a handicap race, 
a horse has to carry ; racing : 1883 (S.O.D.), 
^impost-taker. A usurer that, attending the 
gaming tables, lends money at exorbitant interest: 
ca. 169f)-1830 : c. B.E., Grose. Cf. sixty per 
cent., q.v. 

impot ; m Australia and New Zealand, occ. 
impo. A schoolboys’ contraction of imposition (a 
jiunishmcnt-cxerciso) : from ca. 1890: in C. 20, 
coll. 

imprac. Impracticable: coll, (-— 1923). Man- 
chon. 

impregnate is, in C. 17-18, occ. used erroneously 
for unpregnahle. (O.E.D.) 
impressa, an erroneous form of impresa : late 

C. 16-17.—2. Of impresa (a distinctive mark): 
C. 17.—'Likewise, impress is in C. 19 an occ. error 
for imprest, to lend, advance money. And vice 
versa. (O.E.D.) 

imprimatur and imprimature are, in C. 19-20, 
ooc. confused, the one for the other. O.E.D. 

improve, on the. Improving: coll., mostly 
Australian : from ca. 1925. 


improve the occasion, to turn to spiritual proht, 
seems, ca. 1855-90—nor is it yet f—to have been 
‘ much in use among Chadbands and Stigginses ’, 
H., 5th ed. H. calls it s., but it is perhaps rather a 
Nonconformist c.p, Lawrence, in Ouy Livingstone, 
mi (O.E.D.). 

Imps or imps. Imperial Tobacco Company 
shares : Stock Exchange : from ca. 1919. 

impudent stealing. ‘ Cutting out the backs of 
coaches, and robbing the seats ’, Grose, 2nd ed, : 
ca. 1788-1830. (Not a mere description (hence 
S.E.), but a definition). 

impure. A harlot: fashionable s. until ca. 1830, 
then coll. : 1784. Ob. by 1890 ; t by 1930 ; being 
8.E. in C. 20. 

imshee ; imshi ; imshy I Go away !: G.W. + ; 
orig. mihtary. Ex Arabic. (Also, intensively, 
imshee yaller f) 

imshee (etc.) artillery. Trench-mortar batteries, 
esp. the 3-inch Stokes : Australian military ; 1915 ; 
ob. Because, after firing, they hurried away. 

[in, n., a person in (esp. a political) otlice : despite 
F. & H., this IS S.E.] 

in, preposition : all yihrases not found here—and 
only a few are listed here—must be sought at the 
dominant n. or pronoun.—2. If suppressed, as 
Ixifore these days (at this time or age), it produces a 
coll. : C. 19-20.—3. ‘ Within the sphere of (a par¬ 
ticular class or order of things) ’ : coll. : 1866, 

Buskin, ‘ The newest and sweetest thing in pin¬ 
nacles ’ (O.E.D. Sup.). 

in, adv. In oflits' : (I 17-20 : political coll, >, 
in 19, 8.E. Shakesjieare,— 2. In season : from 
ca. 1850, though antirqiated in C. 17 : coll, till 
C. ‘20, then 8.E. Mayhew, 1851, ‘ During July 
clu'rries are in as well as raHy)berrie3 ’.—3. Fashion¬ 
able ; <‘()11. ; from ea, 1860.—4, See in it and in 
with. -5. .At the wickets : from ca. 1770 : cricket 
eoll. >, ca. 1860, S.IL—b. In c., in prison (— 1862). 
‘ It is the etiquette among prisoners never to ask a 
man what ho is in for,’ Anon., Five Years' Penal 
Servitude. Cf. inside, q.v.— 7. To the good ; with 
a profit (of o.g. £1000) : from ca. 1890 : s. >, ca. 
1905, coll. 

in 18 often u.sod erroneously for un-, as in inguilty. 
Instances : too numerous to mention, nor need they 
be listed, here. NoUi, however, that many once 
S.E. words in in- have lieen displaced by those in 
un- with the gradual weakening of the Latin tradi¬ 
tion. See esp. Fowler. 

-in’ for -ing, when not a coll, affectation by the 
upper and upper-middle classes (huntin’, shootin’ 
and fisliin’, you know), is a low coll, bordering on, 
and in C. 20 considered as in fact being, sol. It 
is contemporaneous with the whole of Mod. E. 

in, and a bit. With a little extra ; with a tip in 
addition: coll. (— 1923). Manchon. 

in, well. See well in. 

in-and-in, play at. To have sexual connexion : 
low coll.: C. 17-early 19. Glapthorne, Cotton, 
D’Urfey. Cf. in-and-out, play at. 

in-and-out (also, and gen., in pi.), inside working, 
intimate or secret details, is S.E., but the adj., 
when -■= variable, uneven (as applied to a horse's 
‘form ’), is sporting s. (— 1885) >, in C. 20, coll. 
>, ca. 19.30, S.E.—2. An in-and-out is a pauper fre¬ 
quently returning, for short periods, to the work- 
house or casual ward : low : from ca. 1880. Ware. 
—3. the In and Out. The Naval and Mihtary 
Club in Piccadilly : naval and military ofticers’ ; 
from not later than 1914. F. & Gibbons, ‘ From 
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the words “ In ” and “ Out ”, painted on the 
piUars of the approach to the courtyard in front.'—■ 

4. Stout (the drink): rhvming s. : late C. 19-20. 

B. & P. 

in-and-out, play at. to coit: C. 17-20 low coll. 

Cf. in-and-in, q.v. 

in-and-out shop. ‘ A shop through which one 
can walk in and out along a passage, where the 
goods are hung up for inspection ’ (O.E.D. Sup.) : 
coll., orig. and luaiiily Londoners’ : C. 20. 
in Anni e’s room. See Annie’s room, 
in course. Of course: sol.: (’.19-20. (Graham 
Shepard, Tea-Tray xn the Sky, 1924.) 

[in dock, out nettle is proverbial and therefore 
ineligible. For this ])brase, see esj). Apperson.] 
in everybody’s mess and nobody’s watch. A 
cadger chary of work: a naval c.p. of ca. 1880- 
1910. Bowen. 

in for, gen. with it. Due to receive punishment, 
incur trouble : C. 17-20. Coll, till late C. 18. then 

5. E.—though not dignified. Cf. the modern fa? it, 

q.y. 

in for (a person), get it. To rerncmlKT to om* s 
disadvantage : (rather low) coll. : from ca. I80(b 
Dcrtxy Day, 1804 (p. 121). 

inforit. (Of a woman), pregnant : lover classes’ 
(- 1923), Manchon. 

"“in for patter, adj. and adv. "Waiting for trial: 
c. (— 1859); ob. Also in for pound (1887. Bau¬ 
mann.) 

in for the plate. Venereally infected : low : ca. 
1810-70. Lex. Bah 

in her Simday best. With all canvas set: sailing- 
ships’ coll. .- mid-(’. 19-20; ob. Bowen. 

in it, be. See in with. —2. Sharing in the benefits 
of robbery or swindle: c. (— 1812). \"aux.—3. 

See like the man . .. 

in it, for all there’s. Esp. with play one‘e hand. 
To one's or its utmost capacity: (somewhat low) 
coll. : from ca. 1880. 

in it, little or nothing or not much. (Gen. pre¬ 
ceded by there's.) Much of a muchness ; virtually 
no difference : racing s. (ca. 1905) >, by ca. 1912, 
gen. coll. (O.E.D. Sup.) 

in-laws. One's parents-in-law : 1894 (O.E.D.): 
8. : - , ca. 1905, coll. Attributed to (q)ueen \’ictoria 
by Blackv'ood's Mayazine. Jan. 24, 1894. 

in on. I’articipating in, admitted to a share of, 
some thing or some affair of unusual interest or 
importance: coll.: from ca. 1919. ‘Am 1 to be 
in on thi.s ? ’ 

in Paris. Eloped: Society: mid-C. 19-early 20. 
Ware. Because elopers so often went there. 

*insmoke. In biding ; New Zealand c. (— 1932). 
Thereby shrouded. 

in the drag. Behindhand: tailors’ (— 1909). 
Ware. 

in the tub. ‘ In the bad books of seniors ’ ; (of a 
Bhip) having incurred the Admiral’s di.siileasure : 
naval; late (’. 19-20. Bowen. 

in the wind. Drunk: nautical (— 1823); ob. 
Egan’s Grose; Bowen. Sec three sheets in the 
wind. 

*in town. ‘ Elu.sh of money \'aux : c. of ca. 
1810-60. 

in with (or in it with), be. To be on guard 
agaimst or ‘ even with ’ (a person): low coll. ; ca. 
1860-1905.—2. To be on intimate or profitable 
terms with: late C. 17-20; coll, till G. 19, then 
S.E. Surtees, in HxUingdon Hall, ‘ He wa.s m 
with the players too, and had the entree of most of 


the minor theatres.’—3. Hence, to be in partnership 
with: (ewig. low) coll. ; in C. 20, S.E. : from ca. 
1810; Vaux.— 4. Hence, in the swim : coll. : 
from ca. 1860.—5. To bo com])ared with, count 
bc.sido : coll. (— 1889). 

inamoretta. In mi.stake for, or a corru])tion of, 
inaworaia, prob. by confusion with antorrito: 
C. 18. Mrs. Manley. (O.E.D.) 

inceasible is erroneous for incessahle, ceasch'ss, 
incessant. (O.E.D,). 

incert (f) is an erroneous form of insert. O.E.D. 
[inch, to move slowly or by very small degrees, 
is S.E.] 

Inch and Pinch. Ga]lij)oli Peninsula : N(‘W' Zea- 
lantl soldiers’: 1915; ob. Ex ' Peninsula' n*- 
vewsed. Gf. Pinch an Inch. 

inch before (or beyond) one’s nose, not to (be able 
to) see. To find oneself in the dark : G. 17-20 coll. 
Apperson cites two examples of the now raie 
aihrmative. 

inch in, V.i., to encroach, seems to have been 
coll, in G. 17-18. B.E., Grose. So too the vbl. n., 

tnchiiKj-tn. 

incident. An illegitimate clijld : Society ; 
adopted, before 1909, from IJ.S. ; ob. Ware. 

incipience, -nt, are oce., G. 15-17, u.s(m 1 erroTUMuisly 
for insipience, -nt. So too incypyent. O.E.D. 

incision is, in G. 17, occ. uw'd erroneously for 
tnsiiion, engrafting. (S.(J.i>.) 

incog. A coll. abbr. of incognito, n., adj., and 
adv. : resp. from ca. 1090, 1705, 1709. B.K., 

(Iray, Disraeli.—-2. Intoxicated: ca. l820-19iai : 
low^. Bee. Ex coij{ue), a dram, by way of dis¬ 
guised, q.v. 

incognita. A di.sgui.sed harlot : fashionable s. 
> coll. : (J. 18. Gf. anonyrna, (].v, 
incon(e)y. ‘ ? Bare, fine, dehcat(>, pr<'tt>, nii ' : 
fashionable s. of the c.p. kind : ca. 1585 16^}<>. 
Shakespeare, 1588. ? etvmoloirv.—-Also ad\. 

(O.E.D.) 

inconstancy is occ.. ca. 1580-16;!(», USC(1 in error 
for incontinency. O.E.D. 

incumbrances. Ghildren ; (? low) coll.: G. 19- 
20. (len. encumbrances. 

indaba. A(n nrqiortant) meeting or l•(U^fer('^ce : 
from ca. 1907 : South African coll. -, ca. 11*20. s. 
Ex indaba, ‘ a native council mooting for the dis- 
cu.ssion of business important to the trilx' Pi'ttman. 

indeed and indeed ! Ib ally and truly : coll.: 
from ca. 1670. Wycherley, ‘Indeed and indeed, 
father, I shall not have him ’ (O.IvD.). 

indentures,make. To staggi r with drink : G. 17- 
18 eoU. Rowlands; Erankhn. J Jr inker's Did., 
1745. (The legal documents iuol their to[»s or 
edges indented, mainly for identiliculion ) Apj^er- 
Hon. 

indescribables. Trousers; coll, (jocular): 1794. 
Dickens. Of this orig. euphemistic, hut liy 1850 
jocular and semi-satirical group, the two commonest 
.synonyms aro inexpressibles and unmentionables, 
<jq.v. ; others are xndispensables, ineffabhs, \nejx- 
plicables, iniiominables, unutterable s and unwhisper- 
ables, qq.v. The earliest is ine.rprcssibles (1790), 
the late.st unuttrrables. By 1900, all exeejit 
xndescribahles, iuihspcnsablrs, incxpiessibles, and 
unjneniionables wore the second f ca. 1920. 
Not belonging to thi.s class, yet cognate, i.s sit-upons 
(- 1860). 

index. The no.se: sporting: 1817; ob. Cf. 
gnomon, q.v.—2. The face : (low) coll., or 8. >• 
coll.: from ca. 1818; ob. Egan. Gf. dial. 
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[India, the female pudond, is literary rather than 
coll. Donne.] 

India husband. That actual owner of an East 
Indianriun who chartered her to the Company : 
nautical coll. : mid-C. 18—mid-19. Bowen. By 
deviation from S.E. ship's husband. 

India-rubber man. See bungy man. Bowen. 

Ex hifl elasticity. 

India wipe. A silk handkerchief : ca. 1790-1840 : 
low. Grose. 9rd ed. See wipe, n. 

Indian. A Maori (1709); an Australian Aboriginal 
(1770): catachrostic (Auatrahan, Now Zealand): 
oh. hy 1H40. f hy 1890. Morris. 

Indian Warner. Thomas Warner, a C. 17 
governor of Dominica. Ho had Indian blood. 
(Dawson.) 

indicated, ppl. adj. (Always with v. to be.) 
Necessary (occ.) ; (gen.) desirable, advisable : coll.: 
from ca. 1915. E.g., ‘ a drink was indicated ’. 

Ex S.E. H('nse, to suggest, to point to. 

indict and indite are occ. confounded. So indite 
for invite and inscribe. (O.E.D.) 

Indies, black. See black. 

[Indirect (luestion :—^Soo Fowler.] 
mdijaggers. Indigestion ; Oxford undergrad¬ 
uates’ : from ca. 1908. Used, e.g., by Lord Peter 
Wimsey m Dorothy Sayers, Strong Poison, 1930. 
See -aggers and cf. Mnggers' Meynugger. 

indispensables. Trousers; coll.; 1841 (O.E.D.) ; 
by 1900, •[ by 1920. Cf. indescrihablcs, q.v. 

individual, when merely = person, dates from ca. 
1740 : until ca. 1870, S.E. ; tlii'ii coll, when con- 
tem[)tuous, low coll. > sol. when unintentional. 
See esp. Fowler. 

indorse ; more gen. endorse. To cudgel. P^sp. 
indorse with a cudgel. Coll. (— 1785); f by 1889. 
With a pun on t dorse, the back. Grose, 1st ('d. 
—2. V.t. and i.. to practise sodomy (on); low ; 
from ca. 1780. Whence : 

indorser. A sodorrnto : low (— 1785); ob. by 
1879, t by 1900. Grose, 1st od. 

Indy. India : C. ]b-20 ; until C, 18, S.E. ; then 
coll, till late ('. 19, when it > sol. 

ineffable, the female pudend, is a literary syno¬ 
nym, but as one not to be named, an anonymous 
journalist (1859). or a tremendous swell (1801, i ), 
It IS eoll., \v)iile s', trou.sers, is a coll. : 182.3 

(O.E.D.) ; ol). by 1880, t by 1990. Leigh Hunt, 

‘ 'i’ho eatables Mere given up for the inelT'ables ’. 

LUescaturation is erroneous for inexsaturation: 
C. 17. O.E.D. 

[ ‘ Iiun itable ’ or insejiarable nicknames. See 

Nicknames.] 

mexpleable, -ly. Errom^ous for t inexphble, -ly 
(insatiable, -bly) ; C. 10-18. O.E.D. 

inexplicables. Trouser s : coll. ; Dickens, 1830, 
in Boz : ’[ by 1890. (3'. ineffahlcs, inexpressibles. 

inexpressibles. Trousers ; coll. ; from ca. 1790. 
Grose, 3rd ed. Woleot ; Dickens, ‘ Symmetrical 
inexpressibh's, and scented pocket-handkerchief 
Cf. inde sen babies, q.v. 

infaedation is an f erroneous form of infeudation. 
O.E.D. 

iniant. Walter Hancock’s steam-carriage, 1832 : 
coil. ; 1832-ca. 1840. 

infan^. Children : from 1013 : in C. 17-18, 
S.E., in C. 19-20 (ob.), jocular coll. Jonsou 
describes a teacher as ‘ terror to the infantry 
infantry, light. See light infantry. 

Infants, the. The Infantry'; cavalrymen’s : lata 
C. 19-20 ; ob, Cf. Gee-Gees, q.v. 


[infare, cited by F. & H., is ineligible.] 
inferior. Any non-prefect member of the school: 
Winchester College : from ca. 1840 ; ob. Mansfield. 

Inferior Portion, the. The younger Tories ; 
political: 1885-ca. 90. Ex a Gladstone-written 

phrase, which ‘ took at once, and was satirically 
used ’ (Ware). 

inferiority complex. See complex, 
infernal. Execrable, detestable, excessive ; coll.: 
1704 (S.O.D.).—2. In C. 17-early 19, sometimes an 
adv.; 1646, Lady Mary Vorney, ‘ Besides coaches 
which are mo.st infe[r]nell dear.’ 

infernally. An intensive adv, : C. 19-20. Ex 
the idea of he2lish{hj), q.v. 

inferred. ‘ The common journalistic faux pas of 
using “ inferred ” in the sense of “ implied ” ’ : 
catachrestic : rare before C. 20. Peter Quennell in 
The New Statesman, Dec. ,30, 1933. 

[Infinitive for infinitive preceded by do or does is 
coil, (late C. 19-20), only in dialogue. E.g., A. A. 
Milne, Two People, 1931, ‘ “ Anybody know its 
name ? ” . . . “ Sizilietta.” ’ 

infirmary, my or the answer^s in the. I.e. in the 
affirmative, which it puns : coll. : C. 20 ; very ob. 
Prob. ex some boxer’s fate.—2. Hence, my answer 
is unfavourable, or a piece of bad news : from ca. 
1919 and imm. much more gen than sense 1. 

inflicted and afidicted are freqiu'ntly confused by 
the illiterate. 

infill. An occ. variant (— 1923 ; ob.) of flu, q.v. 
Manchon. 

influence. See ’fluence. 

influence in the right quarter, have. A virtual 
c.p., naively ironic, applied to a man that has got 
a menial or otherwise distastful job : New Zea¬ 
landers’ ; in G.W. 

info. Information: Australian, mostly low and 
e.sp, among racing touts : from ca. 1930. 

infra dig. Unbecoming (act); undignified : 
coll. ; 1824 (S.O.D.). Scott. Abbr. infra digni¬ 

tatem. —Hence, 2. Scornful, proud: Winchester 
College : from ca. 1860. Also sport infra-dig duck, 
to look 8(‘ornful : ibid. Wrench. 

-ing adde<l to a n., e.g. admiralUng, indicates the 
active state of being that which the n. (e.g. admiral) 
denotes. Often preceded by a-, as in ‘ lludibras ’ 
Butler’s a-coloncUing. Certain final consonants of 
the original n. are doubled. Coll.—2. For -in{n), 
~en{n), -on(n), it is sol. ; C. 18-20. See quotation 
at handle the ribbons, 
ingan. See ingun. 

Ingee. India: sol, (— 1887). Baumann. (Cf. 
Ijijun.) Whence injee-rubber (ibitl.). 

ingenious, ingenuous : often confounded since 
ca. 1600. So, tot), the nn. and advv. 

ingle, a catamite, and v., to sodomise, to caress, 
are, despite F. & H., ineligible, as is inffier, a sodo- 
niist; but we may note irujle used (from ca. 1840) 
catachrestic ally for an open fireplace ; ingle-nook, 
the female pudend, is a mere literary synonym. 

*ingler. A dishonest horse-dealer : ca. 1820- 
1919. 'The Modern Flash Diet., 1825. 

ingot(t)ed. Rich : coll, (in C. 20, S.E.) : ca. 
1860-1905. E. Yates. Cf. inlaid. 

ingun, occ. ingan. An onion : Cockney (— 1823); 
ob. * Jon Bee.’ 

inhabitable is, from ca. 1520, often confused 
with habitable and inhabited. (French influence.) 
O.E.D. 

inhalent is wrong for inhalant, C. 19-20. Ibid. 
Iniakill ftn men. The militia: late C. 17-18 
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pejorative. Ex a famous regiment ‘ fam’d ... in 
the late Irish Wars B.E. 

[Initials for names ; objectionably for surnames, 
as in ‘ My regards to Mrs. S.’ addressed to her hus- 
band; unobjectionably when affectionately for 
Christian names. Both usages are coll.: mid-C. 19- 
20. I have even heard P for pater as a term of 
address; cf. the P.A. heroinunder.] 
injun I, honest. Honestly ! An orig. (1876) 
U.S. coll., anglicised ca. 1905 : mostly among boys. 
Ex {Red) Indian^ very rarely used in this phrase. 
Cf. the U.S. get up one’s injuria = British irish and 
paddy (temper), qqv. 

-ink for -ing is a very gen. sol. : since when ? 
E.g., John Brophy, Waierfronty 1994, ‘ Girls lose 
their character, drivink out on dark roads with 
young good for nothinks.’ Also esp. anyth ink and 
somethink. 

ink, sling. To be an author : coll. : ex U.S., 
anglicised ca. 1890.—2. To be a clerk : coll. : (’. 20. 

ink-bottle. A clerk : artisans’ (— 1909); slightly 
ob. AA’are. 

[ink-hom or -pot, pedantic, has, despite F. & II. 
always been S.E.] 

ink in one^s pen, have no. To be penniless, occ. 
wdtless : C. 16-17 coll. 

Ink-Line, The. Fleet Street: London taxi- 
drivers’; from ca. 1905. {The Krentng Xcu's^ 
Jan. 20, 1936.) Cf. the Cold Blow, the Pill-Box^ 
Spion Kop, qq.v. 

ink-slinger. An author, a journalist: c(»ll. ; 
orig. (1887), U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1890. Milhkcn. 
—2. Occ., in late C. 19-20, a clerk ; esp. in the 
Navy, who use it for a purser’s clerk. V/are. 

ink-slinging. Authorshiji, journalism : coll. : 
from ca. 1890. Milliken.—2. In C. 20, occ. ‘ clerk¬ 
ing Cf. ; 

ink-spiller. A clerk ; Cockney (— 1887). Bau¬ 
mann. Cf. ink-slinger, 2. 

[inkle-weaver, even in great or thick as inkle- 
weavers, is ineligible.] 

[inkosi. See enkosi.] 

inky, n. See ‘ Moving-Picture Slang ’, p. .3. 
inky, adj., often as a one-word reply evasive 
of a direct answer ; ‘ can’t talk about it now ! * 
Tailors’: from ca. 1860 ; ob. Cf. S.E. dirty. —2. 
Tipsy; orig. (ca. 1915) military; ob. F, Gib¬ 
bons ; Manchon. Perhaps suggested by blotto, q.v. 

*inky smudge. A judge ; underworld rhyming 
B. : late C. 19-20. James Curtis, The Gilt Kid, 
1936. 

inlaid ; well-inlaid. Rich; temporarily in 
funds; late C. 17-early 19. B.E. ; Grose. Cf. 
ingotted, q.v., and Yorkshire inlaid for, provided 
with. 

innards. The stomach ; guts ; C. 19-20 ; orig. 
euphemistic, then, ca. 1870, coll. ; in C. 20 regarded 
as low coll. Corruption of S.E. inwards. 

innards, fill one’s. To eat; low coll.; from ca. 
1860. 

inner being (— 1923) or inner man (from ca. 
1855), the. The stomach ; one’s appetite ; jocular 
coll. Esp. in satisfy the inner man. Ex the i. m., 
the mind, the soul. Cf. inside lining and M. It 
Mimstre de VInteritur. 

[innings, a spell, a turn, is S.E. ox cricket; but 
note :] 

innings, have (a) good. To be lucky, esp. in 
money matters : coll.: from ca. I860.—2. To Jive a 
long time : coll. (—• 1870), In C. 20, both senses 
are S.E. 


innings, have a long. To live a long time ; have 
had a long innings, to die at a ripo old age : coll. : 
from ca. 1860 ; in C. 20, S.E. Cf. not out {96), 96 
and still alive.—2. Also as for preceding entry, 
sense 1. 

innocent, n. and adj., half-wit(ted), is S.E. 
(latterly dial.).—2. An undeserved term of imprison¬ 
ment : c. (-- 1896). Ware. 

innocent as a devil o! two years old (as). A 

mocking assent to a declaration of innocence : 
coll. : ca. 1660-1770. Ray, Swift. (Ap})er8on.) 
The equivalent new-born babe (or child unborn) 
simile is S.E. 

innocent of. Free from, devoid of: coll.: 1706 
Addi.son (O.E.D.). 

innocents, massacre or slaughter of the. M)e- 
voting to extinction a number of useful mea.sure.H 
which there wa.s not time to pas.s The Tinus, 
July 20, 1859 : Parliamentary ; the former from 
— 1859, the latter from — 1870. 

innominables. Trousers; coll.: ca. 1835-90. 
Southey. Cf. tndcseribabies, q.v. 

inns a court is n coll, form of inns of court : 
C. 17-early 19. O.E.l). 

inquiration. An inquiry : London jocular : ca. 
1885-1900. Baumann. Prob. e\ Essex dial. 

insane, when applied to things, is coll. : from (a. 

1845. 

insanitary suspector. A .sanitary ins}»eet(>r ; 
joeular (— 1935) 

inscipient, erroneous for incipient.- -inscision. 
-tion, for lariMoa.-- -inscyde, t. R>r innde. ^All 
G.E.D.) 

insecty. Abounding in, or of the nature of, 
insects: coll.: 1859, Alex. Smith (t).E. 1).). 

inside, n. A jiassengor riding mside a vehi. le : 
eoll. : 1798 (S.0.1).) ; ob. Scott, CS. outside. —2. 
d'ho entrails: eoll. and dial.; from ca. 1740. 
Also in pi. : from ea. 1760. 

inside, adj. Secret, intimate, trustworthy (in¬ 
formation): from ea. 1880: coll, till C. 20, when 
S.E. 

■^inside, adv. Inside* a jmson : c. (— 1888). 
Ware. 

inside and outside ! A toast of ea. isoo- .w : l(»w 
coll. Lex. Bed. Abbr. the inside of a c**t and the 
outside of a gaol. 

inside lining. Food and drink, a nu'al. Esp. in 
get an inside lining. Low coll. (~ 1S51) ; slightly 
ob. Mayhow. Cf. inner lining. 

inside of. ^Vlthm (of time): mid-(’. 19-20; 
coll., mostly Colonial cx U.S. ‘ Rolf Bold rewood ’. 
1888, ‘ He knocked the seven sense.s out of him 
inside of three rounds.’ 

inside of a(n). ‘ The middle or mam portion of a 
period of time, exclusive of tho beginning and end,’ 
O.E.D. ; coll. : from ca. 1890; ob. Hardy, in 
Tess, ‘ Homo for tho inside of a fortnight.’ Ex 
preceding term. 

inside of everything, know the. To be especially 
well informed: from ca. 1880: coll, till C. 2(3, 
then S.E. 

inside out of, take the. To empty (a glass); gut 
(a book); coll. (— 1843); ob. Moncrioff, ‘ Haven't 
you taken tho inside out of that quart of gatter 
j et ? ’ (See gatter.) 

inside r unning . An advantage : late C. 19-2(): 
orig. a sporting coll. ; in C. 20, S.E. ‘ The inside 
track of a curved race-course being shorter than 
the outside,’ W. Cf. inside track, q.v. 
inside squatter. A settler in a civilised district: 
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Australian coll.: oa. 1870-1900. Cf. mtitide 
squatter, q.v. 

inside the mark. Moderate; coll.: adopted 
from U.tS. before 1909 ; slightly ob. Ware. 

inside the probable. Probable; within ]>roba- 
bility : coll. (--1909); perhaps orig. American, 
c ertainly ob. Ware. Cf. the preceding. 

inside track, be on (or have) the. To be safe or 
at a point of vantage; (with of) to understand 
thoroughly: sporting s. by 1890, coll.: from 
ca. 1805; ob. Sw inside running. 

inside walker. A scn^w steamer : nautical : late 
C. 19 20. liowen, ‘ Jlorrowed from ‘ Pidgin ” 
English.’ 

inside worry, do an. To copulate: low coll.: 
from ca. iSfO. 
insides. Sec inside, n., 2. 

insignia is erroncouM when used as a singular 
(vvith j>l. -ns): from ca. 1770. O.E.D. 

insinuator. A slow, twi.stmg ball : cncketcrs’ 
jut'ular coll. : 1845 ; ob. Ivcwi.s. 

msition. An + erroru'ou.s form of incision : 
(’. 17-18. tbE 1). (As engraftrnent it is 

8 K ) 

-insky. A (nmic suffix added to ahnft^t anv 
vi'jrd ; often ubbr. to -sk-rj, as in buttin.sky, one who 
butts in. tk 2b. I’rob. c.'c E.S.—2. Also in imita¬ 
tion of Kussian, a.s is ofJ-'<ky. 

insolute. Erroneous for nisahtc • late (’. lA-lS.— 
insomnious ( atachn'.sticaLly as troubled with 
douiins. Mainly a lexicographical aberration intro- 
diwed by V>lount. (O.E.D.) 

inspector o! pavements. A person m the pillory : 
ca lH2it—lb. Egan.—2. man out of work : from 
(a 184b:' ob. by 1914, t by 1920; also a.s : 

inspector of public buildings. A man out of work : 
from ca. 187b ; t by 192b. 

inspire. To im|>art—unavowedly—a tendential, 
esp an official tone to an article : journalists’ 
{ -- 1884) : orig. coil. ; in ('. 20, gen. >S.E. The 
Ihiilij I'degrfiph. IVb. 14, 1889, ' All the insjiired 
pajiers keep lawng stress upon this fact.’ 

inspired. 'J'i])sy .- coll.: ('. 19-2b; ob.—2. See 
iiLspire. 

institution. A widely riHOgnlsed and established 
prai tice or ol>]i'Ct ; an idea, an invention : coll. 
(]s;{9); ex U.S. (1788). In C. 20, almo.st S.E. 
O.K.l). 

[instrument as female pudond ia, despite F. & H., 
ineligible.] 

mstrumentation. ‘ Erroneously used for: Per¬ 
formance of instrumental music ; playing on 
instruments (with refereiu-e to style) 1850,’ O.E.D. 

msurance*anchor. A sjiare bower: rmTohant- 
servicemen's jocular coll. : late (\ 19-20. BoWen. 

i’n’t, i’nt. An t eoll. abbr, of is not via tsn't : 
oa. 1740-1850. (O.E.D.) 

in’t. Abbr. (t except in poetry, whore archai(') 
of in it ; except in poetrv’, coll. ; C. 17-19. 
(O.E.D.) 

*int. A sharper : C. 17 c. Brathwayto, ‘ His 
nipps, ints, bungs and prinados.’ ? ex interest or 
ex L. iritus. 

intellects. Intellectual pow'er(s); ‘ wits ’ : late 
C. 17-20: S.E. until ca. 1860, then—when not an 
archaic survival—coll. ; from ca. 1890, low coll. 
(O.E.D.) 

intended. A jirospective and affianced husband 
or wife ; coll.; 1767 (S.O.D.) Gen. as my, yowr, 
etc. intended. 

intense. Serious: soulful: coll.: oa. 1878- 


1920. Du Maurier, 1889, ‘ Fair .Esthetic to Smith 
who has just been introduced, “ Are you intense ? ” * 
—2. Hence, excited ; excitable : Society coll. : 
from ca. 1920. Evelyn Waugh, Vile Bodies, 1930, 

‘ “ Darling, I am so glad about our getting mar¬ 
ried.” “ So am I. But don’t let’s get intense 
about it.” ’ 

intentions. One’s hitherto unavowed intention 
in regard to a proposal of marriage : coll. ; 1796, 
Jane Austen (S.O.D.). Only of the man, esp. if 
bashful or ‘ dishonourable ’. 

Inter. The University of London Intermediate 
Examination : from ca. 1870 : coll, in C. 2b ; orig. 
8. (Jf. mairie, which, likewdse, was orig. an abbr.—2. 
Hence, adj., a.s in Inter arts : late C. 19 -20,—3. Esp. 
the Third Inter, the Third International ; Socialist 
coll. : post-G.W. (James Cleugh, O/'i/y by Xianbers, 
19.34.) 

inter-’varsity. See ’varsity, 
interduce. To introduce : sol. (— 1887). Bau¬ 
mann. 

interesting condition, be in an. To be w ith child : 
coll. : from ca. 1745. Smollett, ‘ I cannot leave 
her in such an inUTCsting condition ’ ; Dickens, in 
Nicholas Nicklehy. 

interloper. An unlicensed trader, interfering 
smuggler ; hanger-on ; busybody : C. lG-2b ; ob. 
Coll, till ca. 1750, then S.E. Minsheu ; B.E. 

intematter. An international player; Oxford 
undergraduates’: from the middle 1890'8. Charles 
Turley, (Joilfrcy Marten, Uruler(jradnaie, 1904, ‘ He 
18 an “ internattoT ”, you see, and 1 don’t think he 
ever forgets it.’ By ‘ the Oxford -er ’. 

internecine, though etymologically incorrect aa 
defined by John.son, ha« so engrafted itself on the 
language that it cannot be condemned even as 
catachrestic : tlioiigh I see that the O.E.D. classitje.s 
internccion, ‘ mutually deadly destruction as 
)m[)ro])er. 

(Inicrjiolation is a minor characteristic of uncon¬ 
ventional speech ; prof), it does not antedate the 
C. 2b, for it was rare before the G.W. E.g. not 
hlotniy likely, afiso-bhaly-lutely, cheer-{most-)fright■ 
f ully-ho ! This last occurs, c.g., in Dorothy Sayers, 
'J'he Tnpleasaittuess at the Bcllona Club, 1928. 

intersturb, erroneous for f inte.rturb. — -intersuscep- 
tion, for intro- or intussusception. O.E.D. 

into, in to. ‘ The tw'O W'ords should be written 
separately when their sen.so is separate,’ Fowler, 
who cito.s, as erroneous, ‘ Lord Rosebery took her 
into dinner.’ This catachresia has > distressingly 
gen. 

into (a person) for (a sum of money), be. To owe 
a person so-much, to have let him down for a stated 
amount : Canadian coll. ; late C. 19-20. .John 
Beames, Gateway, 1932, ‘ I wouldn’t give that fellow' 
Dow' much ro])e . . . He's into me for ninety 
dollars, and I can't get a cent out of him.’ 

into (a man), be. To fight: coll. (— 1864). 
H., 2nd ed. Cf. pitch into, slip into, qq.v. 

into (a woman), be or get. ‘ To possess a woman 
carnally,’ F. & H. : low' coll. : C. 19-20. Cf. be or 
get ap —SCO up. 

into next week. Violently; fatally; into in¬ 
sensibility : coll. : mid-C. 19-20. Gen. with 
knock ; occ. with hit, skid, etc. See the entry at 

knock into a cocked hat. 
intricate. Asol.(— 1923)fortnO'wa/e. Manchon. 
intro. An introduction (to a person) ; coll. : 
1899, Clarence Rook ; Michael Harrison, see the 
quotation at cold<anvaa§. 
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introduce (the) shoemaker to (the) tailor. To 

kick on the posterior : lower classes’ (— 1909); ob. 
Ware. 

inuendo. An erroneous spelling of innvcndo ; 
C. 18-20. O.E.D. 

[invade. To grope, or to coit with, a woman : 
C. 17-19. A literary euphemism, as are F. &. JI.’s 
he improperly intimate, or have improper intercourse, 
with, and interrural trench.] 

invalidish, invalidy. Valetudinarian ; rather ill: 
coll. : resp. 1855 (in C. 20, S.E.), 1894. S.O.l). 

inveigle. To wheedle (one) out of sometliing): 
coll. : from ca. 1845 ; ob. F. F. Najjier, 1819, ‘ He 
managed to “ inveigle ” mo out of sixpence.’ O.E.D. 

Inventions ; Inventories. The Inventions Fx- 
hibition, London, 1885 : coll. : 1885 ; ob. by 1900. 
t by 1920. Ware. Cf. Colinderies, Fisheries, 
Bealtheries, qq.v. 

invest, V.i. (v.t. with in) To spend money (on), 
lay out money (for) : coll. : from ca. 1800. 

inveterate. Obstinately prejudiced ; malignant, 
virulent; embittered; C. lt)-20. S.E. till ca. 

1860, then coll. ; m C. 20, low coll. Dukens, 

1861, ‘1 felt inveterate against him ’ (O.E.D.). 
inviduous. A sol. pronunciation of invidious : 

C. 19-20. 

Invincibles. Invincible Brotherhood; Fenian 
coll. ; 1883-ca. 1900. Ware.—2. Pro.ston North 

End Football Club in 1888-89, when they ‘won 
the League Chamyjionship without losing a match 
and . . . the F.A. (’up w'ithout having a goal s<“ored 
against them’ {Athletic News Football Annual: 
19.35-36) : sporting coll. ; 1888-90. 

invitant. Erroneous for an invited person : 
C. 17-19. Galt. (O.E.D.) 

invite. An invitation : late C. 16-2(b S.E. 
until ca. 1830, then coll. ; in C. 20 low coll, if not 
indeed sol. Dicki'ns, ‘ The invites had been excel¬ 
lently arranged.’ 

[inward, an intimate, C. 17, is ineligible.—2. In 

pk, see innards.] 

-ious a.s a pejorative suffix tends to be s. or coll. 
E.g., robustious. 

ipecac. A coll. abbr. of ipfcacuanha : late (k 18- 
20 : S.E. until ca. 1890, then c()ll. 

Ips. Ypres: military coll.: 1914-18. B. & P. 
Also Feps. 

ipsaldixal. An unsupported statement : Cockney 
(- 1860); ob. by 189.5, t by 1910. II., 2nd ed. 
Ex ipse dixit. 

ipsolateral is incorrect for ipsilateral: 1913. 
O.E.lX (Suj).). 

Irish, n. Irish whiskey : from ca. 1880 ; ob. ; 
coll, verging on S.E. (kackanthoryie.—2. Anger : 
orig. dial. >, ca. 1870, s. See also Irish up and cf. 
paddy, a synonym. Presumably ex Irish im¬ 
petuosity. 

Irish, adj. A derogative: from ca. 1690. In 
addition to the ensuing phrases, there are many in 
dial, (see esp. Gro.se, P.). Probably ex Irish un¬ 
couthness and lack of general education before 
C. 19. 

Irish, weep. To shed insincere tears : C. 19-20. 
Coll, verging on S.E. 

Irish, you’re. You’re talking gibberish: low 
coll. : C. 19-20. 

Irish apricot. A potato ; late C. 18-19. Gro.se, 
Ist ed. C. 19 variants, Irish apple or lemon. ‘It 
is a common joke against the Irish vessels, to say 
that they are loaded with fruit and timber; that 
is, potatoes and broomsticks,’ Grose. 


Irish Arms, the ; occ. Irish arms. Thick legs : 
mid-C. 18-micl-19. ‘ It is said of the Irish women 

remarks Grose, 1st ed., ‘ that they have a dispensa¬ 
tion from the Pope to wear the thick end of their 
legs downwards ’. Also Irish legs. 

Irish assurance. ‘ A bold forward behaviour 
Gro.se, 1st ed. : mid-C. 18-mid-19. Cf. dipped 17» 
the Sfmnnon, q.v. 

Irish battleship or man-of-war. A barge : naval : 
mid-C. 19 -20; ob. Bowen. 

Irish beauty. A woman with two black eyes: 
mid-C. 18-early 19. Grose, ,3rd ed. With allu.sion 
to pretty, black-eyed collctens. 

Irish draperies. (Exceedingly rare in singular.) 
(’obwebs: (English) lower classes’ (■— 1909). 
IN'are. 

Irish evidence. False evidence ; a ])erjured 
witne.ss : mid-(l 18—mid-19. Grose. Jst eil. 

Irish fortune, l^udendum muhehre nnd patterns: 
C. 19. Cf. Whitechapel fortune, (j.v. 

Irish horse. Salt nu^at ; corned boef; nautical 
(— 1887); ob. Baumann. 

Irish hurricane. ‘A Hat calm vilb dn/./.Img 
rain': nautical: nud-(’. 1{> 20. Bowen. 

Irish legs, see Irish arms. — Irish lemon, see Irish 
apricot.- -Irish man-of-war. See Irish battleship. 

Irish pennants. Fag-onds of rope, etc. : nautical : 
C. 19 20 ; ob. Bowth. 

Irish promotion. See Irish rise. 

Irish rifle. A small comi) : trom ca. 1S40 ; t I'V 
1920. 

Irish rise. A n'duction in ])ay or yiosition : coll. ; 
ca. 1850-1910. \lso Irish promotion 

Irish root. The penis: low: ca 1S:{0-1914. 
Cf. Irish toothache. 

Irish theatre. A guard-room : military (— 1864): 
ob. by 1900, t by 1914. H., 3rd ed. (’f. null. 

Irish toothache. A })riHpisrn ; low: C 19 - 20 ; 
ob. In late (J. 19-2(). gen. sinqdy toothoclir. ('f. 
Irish root, (pv.—-2. Pregnancy : low or classes’ 
(- 1909). Ware. Also J.T.A. 

*Irish toyle. A thief in the sernblaTu'O of a 
pedlar: mid-C. 16-18 c.—2. A inmidMw of the 
twelfth order of rogues; C. 17 c. Botli in B.E. 

Irish up, get one’s. To become angry : low: 
from ca. 1880. See Irish, n. 

Irish wedding. The omptying of a cesspool: 
low: ca. 1820-50. Bp(‘. ('f. : 

Irish wedding, to have danced at an. To have 
two black eyes : coll. : from ca. ISO) ; ob. 

Irish welcome. An invitation to come at any 
time : coll, verging on allusive S.E. : late C. 19-20. 
Benham. 

Irish whist(, where the jack takes the ace). 

Coition : low : from ca. 1850 ; ob. 

Irishman, the Wild. The Irish mail train between 
London and Holyhead on the L. & N.W. Railway ; 
coll. : from ca. i860. The Times, Mar. 27, 1862, 

‘ The Irish express train (better known as the Wild 
Irishman) between London and Holyhead . . .* 
(O.E.D.) 

Irishman’s dinner. A fast: C. 19-20 jocular 

C(4I. ; ob. 

Irishman’s harvest. The orange season : London 
costermongers’: ca. 1840-1910. Cf. Irish apricot 
and Irish lemon, qq.v. 

Irishman’s hurricane. A dead calm : nautical : 
C. 19-20, ob. Cf. Irish hurricane. 

Irishman’s promotion or rise. A reduction in 
wagevS : coll. (— 1889). Barr^re & Leland. Also 
Irish rise. 
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Irishman’s reel. ‘ Tlio head of a sail tied up *: 
nautu’-al 8. (— 18H0) . ' j. 

Irishman’s rest. ‘ Goinp; up a friend’a ladder 
with a hod of bricks ’ : lower claeaea’ (— 1909). 
Ware. 

Irishman’s rise. Soe Irishman’s promotion. 

irk. A troublesome soamau: nautical : iabi 
C. 19-20. Bowen. Abbr. irksome. Also bird and 
fowl. Cf. erk, which is prob. a derivative.—2. An 
air mechanic: Air Force : 1915. B. & P. By 
conc(‘rtina-ing. 

iron. Money: ca. 1780-1840. Grose, Ist ed. 
—2. A portable firearm, e.sp. a pistol or a revolver : 
from ca. 1835.—3. See irons.-^. A male harlot: 
c. : from ca. 1920. James Curtis, The Oilt Kidy 
1930. A corruption oi nigh enough, q.v. 

iron, v.i. and t. To speak ironically to : sol. 
when not deliberate: ca. 1820-95. Bee’s Diet, of 
the Turf. 

iron, bad. A failure ; a mishap ; bad luck : 
workiiK'n’a : from ca. 1800; ob. Cf. bad bread. 

iron, shooting and thieving. See shooting and 
thieving resp. 

iron-bound. A hard-baked pie : low : ca. 1870- 
1915. 

iron-bound, adj. Lace<l with metal. E.g. iron- 
bound hot, a silver-laced hat. Coll. : ca. 1780- 
1930 Grose, Ist ed. 

iron cow. The village pump ; C. 19 coll. Cf. 

coir jtiiri. q v 

[ Iron Division, the. The 13th Division : military 
of G.W. : rather sobri<]uet than nickname.] 

iron doublet. A ])rison : (' 18 early 19. A 

variation of Mone doublet. 

iron foxmdries. Heavy shelling : military: 1915- 
Is. B. it P. Cf, coal-bo.r 

iron hand, the. The (dosure of 1870 • political 
roll, of \'irLoria, Australia. Moms. Ex the iron 
hand in the velvet glove. 

iron hoop. Soup : (military and Cockney) 
rhvining s. ; late C. 19-20. B. &. P. 

iron horse. A locomotive : from ca. 18fi(), ex 
U S. (1810,. In 19 roll. ; in C. 20, outworn 
S E. —2. A bicycle ; occ. a tnryclo : cyclists’ : ra. 
1875-1900 

iron horse, V. Toss .- (\K krieys' ; from ca. 1880. 
P P., Rhyming Slang, 1932. Most Cockneys pro¬ 
nounce bhs.s to rliynn* uith horse. 

iron rations. Tmntd nu'at .- nautical and mili¬ 
tary coll. ; from ca. 1800. In C. 20, S.E.—-2. 
Wlienre, shell-lire, esp. if severe : military : 1915; 
ob Jk & P. Cf, iron foundrie.'^. 

iron toothpick, A sword ; military ; ca. 1870- 
1910. Contrast toothpick, tpv. 

iron with one’s eyebrow(s), polish the King’s. 
To look out of grated, esp. jirison, windows : ca. 
1780-1840. Grose, 1st ed. 

ironbark, adj. Unyielding; hard : Australian 
(— 1888); ob. ‘ Koif Boldrowoodin Robbery 
under Arms, ‘ I always thought he was ironbark 
outside and in.’ Cf. : 

ironclad, adj. Severe, hard ; unyielding: ca. 
1884-1910. Mostly U.S., ex the vessel. 

ironing. Irony : sol. when not a jocular per¬ 
version : from ca. 1740. Rare in C. 20. (U.E.D.) 

ironmonger’s shop by the side of a common, 
keep an. (To which is often added : where the 
sheriff sets one vp.) To be hanged in chains : ca. 
*780-1830. Grose, 1st ed. Cf. iron with . . ., q.v. 

[irons. Fetters. Despite F. & H., this is 
ineligible.] 


irons, fresh or new off the. Fresh from school or 
college ; inexperienced ; brand-new : coU. : from 
ca. 1080 ; ob. O.E.D. 

irons in the fire (or on the anvil), have many or 
other. To have many interests ; to employ various 
means to one end : C. 16-20 : coll. ; in C. 20, S.E. 
The on the anvil form, recorded in 1612, was ob. by 
1850, I by 1900. For many, other or more is occ. 
found. (Apporson.) Ex a smithy. 

Ironside(S). ‘ Common as an Eng. nickname, 
from Edmund II onward,’ W.—2. Cromwell: 
1644-47.—Hence, 3, his men ; 1648 -f ; Perhaps 
ox Ironside's men. In all senses, coll. (Extant as 
surname.) 

irrascible. Erroneous for irascible. Rare in C. 
20.— irrelentlessly, for relentlessly : C. 17-18.— 
irremediless, for remediless: C. 17--early 18.— 
irrevalent, a frequent perversion of irrelevant: 
C. 18-20. O.E.D. 

irreverend, -ly. In late C. 16-mid-19, often 
confu.sed with irreverent, -ly. Ibid. 

irrigate (one’s canal). V.i. and t., to take a 
drmk ; pour drink down : jocular coll, : C. 18-20 ; 
ob. Ex the L. sense, to moisten. 

irruption and eruption are often confused; 
C. 17-20. (O.E.D.) 

Isabella. An umbrella : rhyming 8.: from ca. 
1855. H., 1st ed. 

I’se. I am ; occ., I shall; dial, and sol. : C. 18-20. 
-ise, -ize in vv. With few exceptions, the latter 
is preferable. See esp. Fowler. (My own practice 
is reprehi'iisibly inconsistent.) 

-ish. A suffix that, when added to adjj., is 
either coll, or of a coll, tendency : C. 18-20. Grose, 
P., at moreish ; Collinson.—2. When attached to 
cardinal numbers, esp, when indicative of the time 
(as in fourish, at about four o’clock), it is decidedly 
coll.—and 20. (Cf. all-overish, q.v.). ' Now, in 
coll, use, possible with nearly ail monosyllabic adjj., 
and some others,’ S.O.D.—3. Added to proper 
name.s, it is coll, : from ca. 1840. Tennyson, 1845, 
‘1 fuel . . , Martineauish about it ’ (O.E.D.). 

island, drink out of the. To drink until—and 
afU'r—one sees the rising bottom of a wine bottle ; 
drinking s. : late C. 18-eaily 19. Grose, 2nd ed. 
Island of Bermuda. See Bermudas. 

Isle of Bishop. ‘ Orthodox i.e. good, mead : 
Oxford University : ca. 1820-40. Egan’s Grose. 
Isle. Nee ile, 3. 

Isle of Bull-Dogs. The area within the proctors’ 
authority : Oxford University ; ca. 1820-40. 
Egan's < Irose. 

isle of fling. A coat : East End of London : ca. 
187rv-19l9. ? origin. Perhaps rliyming on lining. 

Isle of Flip. Eggs and sherry ; Oxford Univer- 
Bitv : ca. 1820-40. Egan’s Grose. 

isle of France. A dance : rhyming s. 1859) ; 
ob. H., Ist ed. Cf. ile, 3 (q.v.). 

Isle of Matriculation. Entrance into the Uni- 
versity : Oxford University : ca. 1820-40. Egan’s 
Grose. 

ism. A doctrine or a theory ; 1080 (O.E.D.) : 
coll. Ex such words as Jesuitism, Puritanism. 
Cf. ology, q.v. 

isn’t. A coU. form of is not : from C. 16. 
isofagus, t* Erroneous for oesophagus. O.E.D 
issue, join. Erroneous when = to come to an 
agreement, to agree : from ca. 1775. O.E.D. 

issue, the (whole). The complete set, number, 
amount; ‘ the lot ’ : military : from 1915. Ex an 
issue or distribution of, e.g., cigarettes. B. & P. 
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issues, pool one’s. To work in profitable unison : 
colJ. ; from ca. 1800 ; ob. 

is’t. Abbr. is it : colL ^^'hcn iK^iiber dial, nor 
poetic ; before C. 19, normal 8.K. 

-ist. A n. fiuftix ; often jocular, occ. coll., in 
C. 19-20. Shelley.—2. (Without hyphen) a holder 
of an ism, q.v. : from ca. 1810 : coll, till ca. 1880, 
then S.E. (O.E.D.) 

Isthmus of Suez. The bridge at St. John'.s 
('ollege, Cambridge, also called the Bridge of 
Grunts Cambridge University; ca. 1850-1910. 
Punning its synonym Bridge of Sighs and sues^ 
swine, with reference to hog, n., sense 3, q.v. 

it. As an indefinite object of a v., as in unlk it, 
cab it : orig. S.E.; but from ca. 1880, coll. (So too 
in curses.)—2. A chamber-j)ot; C. 19-20; ob.—'3. 
The female, occ. the male, sexual organ : C. 19-20 ; 
orig. and still mainly euphemistic.—4. ‘ Coll, use 
of it for the consummate is [orig.] U.S.’, W. : from 
ca. 1910 in England. E.g. ‘ lie thinks he’s it ’ or 
‘ just it ’.—6. In quotation from books or news¬ 
papers, etc., it used with says or tells dates from 
C. 12 : S.E. till C. 19, then coll.—6. Sexual appeal : 
from ea. 1920. Now jocular coll. Ex the novels 
of ‘ Victoria Cross ’ and Elinor M. Glyn.—7. In 
gin and it, it = Italian vermouth : coll. : from ca. 
1910.—8. For stylistic infelicities, see Fowler, 
it, be for. See for it, be. 

it, of. As in ‘ We had a nice time of it ’ ; coll., 
gen. ironic (— 1887). Baumann. 

it can’t be did ! See did, 3.-—it isn’t done. See 
done, it isn’t. 

it snowed ! A c.p. indicatixe of misery or 
disaster: lower classi's', adopted, ladon' 1909, 
from U.S.A. (Ware.) 

Italian quarrel. ‘ Heath, poison, trea< hery, re¬ 
morselessness ’ ; Society (— 1909); virtually f* 
Ware. 

itch. To feel a sexual urge : C. 17-20 low coll. 
Cf. itch in the belly. 

itch and scratch. A match (ignition): rhyming 
8. : late V. 19-20. B, & P. 

itch-buttocks, play at. To have sexual inter¬ 
course : late C. 10 -19; coll. Florio. 

itch in the belly, have an. To be sexually 
excited: ca. 1600-1900: coll. Cotton. D’Urfev. 

itcher. The female jiudeiid ; C. 19-20 low ; ob. 
Ex itch, V. Also itching Jenny. 

itchiness. In C. 20, coll. ; in C. 19, S.E. See 
itchy. 

itching Jenny. See itcher. 
itching palm. See palm. 

Itchland. Wales: late C. 17-carly 18. B.E.— 
2. Scotland ; C. 18-mid*19. A Neiv Canting Diet., 
1725. Cf. Scratchlarvd, q.v. 

Itchlander. A Scotsman; C. 18-mid 19. Ex 
preceding term. 

itchy. Affected with or like an itch : C. 16 20: 
S.E. until ca. 1840, then coll, 

♦item. A hint or a warning : c. : C. 19. Bee, 

‘ It was I that gave the item that the traps were 
a coming.’ 

-itis. A suffix indicating—-or facetiously im¬ 
puting—a disease : often a jocular coll, in late 
C. 19-20. E.g. iazzitis (1919). W. 


It’s. A written sol. for possessive its: C. 18-20. 
—2. (Occ. its.) Coll, for it is: C. 17-20.—,3. It, 
as in ‘ It’s being so cold that day ’ ; coll, (— 1887). 
Baumann. 

it’s a great life (if you don’t weaken) I A G.W. 

variant of this is the life, q.v. 

it’s a way they have in the Army I A military 
(mostlv officers’) c.p. of 191 (>-18. B. &, P. 
itty umpty. See iddy umpty. 

Ivan. A Russian private soldier : military coll. : 
1914 ; t by 1920. B. P. Cf. Tommy. 

I’ve. I have : coll. : from ca. 1740. Riebard- 
8 on, ‘ A queer sort of name ! I’ve heard of it 
somewhere ’ (O.E.D.). 

I’ve seen ’em grow ! ; I’ve sh** ’em ! Military 
c.pp, of the G.W,, resp. indicative of contempt at 
rapid promotion and of scorn for soldiers of another 
unit. B & P. 

ivories. The Ux^th : from ca. 1780, ob. Egan ; 
Thackeray, ' Chatter your old ivories at me; ’ 
Bunch, 1882, ‘ Sluicing his ivories ’ (cf. ivories, 
rinse . . . the). —2. Dice; billiard-balls: from ca. 
1830. (Very rare in singular.)—3. See tickle the 
ivories. 

ivories, box of. A sot of (good) teeth in one’s 
mouth: low (— JS60). H., 2nd cd. Also cage ef 

ivories: H., 2nd (>d. 

ivories, flash the. To show' one's teeth : knv : 
C. 18-20; ob. See JIash the ivory. —2. Occ., to 
6 mil(‘. 

ivories, punch the. To vamp on the piaim : 
jocular coll, (— 1923). Manclion. Contrast tieUe 
the ivories. 

ivories, rinse (^r sluice or wash one’s or the. To 

drink: C. 19-20; ob. Moucrieff. See ivories, 
sensc« 1. 

ivories, tickle the. 'be play the piano: niid- 
('. 19-20 coll. Cf. ivory-thumper, <|.v. 

ivory. See ivories, various senses. Pare in 
singular, except w’hen collective.—2. A iiaMs-tieket 
on a railway, to a theatre, etc. : ea. 1855-1910. 

ivory, black, (Afric'an) negroes a.s merchand'se : 
1873 (S.O.D.); slightly ob. 

♦ivory, flash the. Nee flash the ivory, 
ivory, touch. To jilav at dice; ( —) 1864 ; ob. 
Sala. (O.E.D.) 

ivory box. The mouth: pugilists': ea. IKSO- 
1910. 

ivory carpenter. A dentist ; low' jocular ec*!i. : 
ca. 1885 1915. 

[ivory gate, the female })udeiid, is a literary 
euphemism.] 

ivory-hammerer or -thumper, occ. -spanker. A 
pianist: from ca, 1860; ob. Cf. ivories, tickle 
the. 

ivory pearl. Girl : rhyming s. : C. 20. John o* 
Lemdori's Weekly, June 9, 1934. More gen. is 

ocean pearl. 

ivy bush, like an owl in an. Having a large w ig 
or very bushy hair: anticipated in 1606 (Day) but 
properly of ca. 1705-1840. Swift, Grose. (Apper- 
Bon.) 

ivy-leaf. See pipe in ... 

-ize as a v. suffix is often coll, in tendency in lat« 
C. 18-20.—So also -izer as a n. suffix. 
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j OT J. See jay. Also J.A.Y. (Ware.)—-2. 
(J’,) Do you : low coll. : niid-C. 19-1^1). Garnett 
Radcliffe, in The Passing Show, Jan. 27, 

‘Stick 'em up! J’hear me, you big Htifl ? ’ By 
islurring. 

J,S. or N. or D. Judicial Scj)aration or Nullity of 
Marriage or Divorce ; legal coll. ( — 189b). Ware. 

J.T. A euphemism (— 1923) for John Thomas, 2. 
Manchon. 

jab. A poke, prod, or stab: coll, and dial. 
(Scottish form ofjoh) ; from ca. 1820.—2. In boxing 

B. (in C. 20, gen. coll.), an abrupt blow with the fist: 
from ca. 1800. 

jab, v.i. and t. To poke, prod, stab, thrust: coU. 
and dial. ; from ca. 1830. Both n. and v. may have 
owed their widespread coll, usage in part to U.S. 
influence : witness B. & H.’s error.—2. Hence, to 
strike smartly (e.g. Jad Atm one !) : late C. 19-20. 
C'. J. Dennis. 

jabber. (!hattcr; incoherent, inarticulate, or 
unintelligible speech : in C. 18, coll. ; then S.E. 
Ned Ward, in Iladibras Jiedivivus, ‘And stopp'd 
their bold presumjituoua labour. By unintelligible 
jabber.’ 

jabber, V. To chatter; apeak fast and indis¬ 
tinctly, talk gibberish: from ca. 1500: coll, till 
(\ 19, then S.E. Tope, in The JJunciad, ‘ Twas 
chatt'ring, grinning, rnoutliing, jabh'nng all.’ 
Imitative : cf. gab{ble) and gibber. 

jabberer. One who jabbers (see the v.) : from 
ca. 1075 ; coll, till C. 19, then S.E. wdth a coll, tinge. 

‘ Hudibras ’ Butler. 

jabbering. Vbl.n. of jabber, to, q.v. : ('. 16-20; 
coll, till (’. 19, then S.E.—2. The .same applies to the 
adv, in -5/. 

jabber(k)nowl. See jobbernowl. 

[jabberment, chatter, non.sensc, gibberish, from 
ca. 1640, 18 a rare literary form.] 

Jab(b)er(s) or Jabez or, rarely, Japers, by (Anglo- 
Irish be). A low oath : first recorded in 1821 and 
as by japyers. Bresumably a corruption of Jesus 
via the Anglo-Irish Jasus. (T. begorra, q.v. 

jabberwock. A weird monster : coined by Lewis 
C'arroll in Through the Looking Glass, 1871. In 

C. 19, s. ; in ( '. 20 verging on coll, and, by 1920, 
recogni.scd by W. as S.E. The Globe, Aug. 25, 1917, 

‘ ’I'liis super-.laliberwock.’ 

jabez. See jabbers.—2. Whence (?), V,, to play 
a dirty trick ; 1923, Manchon. 

jacco. A C. 17 (? also C. 18) corrupt form of 
jackal. (O.E.D.) 

jack. (Idle capital is fairly gon. where a per.son 
is designated ; otherwise the initial IctU^r i.s in lower 
ease.) The c. senses are a farthing (late C. 17- 
early 18); a seal (C. 17-18, a corruption of jark, 
q.v.); an abbr. (not later than 1845) of Jack in a 
box, 6 ; and a pobceman (ca. 1866),—this last > 
gen. Australian s. ca. 1910. Ware.—2. Almost c. 
IS the (— 1851) gaming sense, a counter resembling 
a sovereign.—3. The least bit: coll, : ca. 1600- 
1660. (In negative and interrogative sentences.)— 
4. A variety of polyanthus ; coll. (— 1879). —-5. A 
Bingle carnation (sold as a choice carnation): 
horticultural s. (— 1878). (O.E.D.)—6. A variety 
of tea-rose: coll.: et^bhr. Jacqueminot: 1883.—7. A 
jack-boot: coll.: C. 19-20 ; ob.—8. A Jacobin 
pigeon : coll. : ca. 1740—1830.—9. A coll. abbr. of 
jackal : from ca. 1890. (O.E.D.)—10. Orig. s. or 


coll, but long recognised as S.E. are the senses : the 
small bowl aimed at in the game of bowls (C. 17-20), 
as in Shakespeare’s Cymbehne; a ])itcher, gen. one of 
leather and often as black jack (late C. 16-20); a 
boot-jack (late C. 17-20); an ape (from ca. 1500; 
long ob.) ; a peasant (C. 16-20; ob. by 1800); a 
male, as in jack-hare, -rabbit, etc. (C. 16-20); a 
male sweetheart (C. 15-20 ; now archaic),—^cf. Jill ; 
a term of contempt (from C. 14, but rare after C. 18). 
—11. Orig. (ca. 1660) S.E., but in C. 19-20 coll., is 
the sense a knave in a suit of cards.—12. Scot.s 
C. 19 coll. : a jakes,—13. Nautical : the Union 
Jack : from ca. 1650. Kipling.—14. A sailor: 
coll.: from ca. 1700. Dibdin. Earlier as sai7orJac^, 
Jack the sailor. —15. A Jacobite ; coll. : ca. 1695- 
1750. Swift.—16. A post-chaise : low ; ca. 1810- 
50. Vaux.—17. In amorous venery and low' s., 
both the penis and an erection thereof: C. 19-2(h 
ob.—18. See Jack in the water. —19. (Jack.) A 
low coll, term of address to any man one doesn't 
know : U. 19-20. Prob. orig. nautical.—20, A 
native soldier; Anglo-Indian coll.; 1853 (Yule k 
Burnell); f by 1886. Abbr, Jack-Sepoy. —21. 
Horse-flesh salted and so washed as to lose its horsy 
flavour : 1904 (O.E.D. Sup.)—22. The inevitable 
nickname of any man surnamed Sheppard (etc.): 
naval and military : late C. 19 -20. Bowmen. Ex 
the C, 18 prison-breaker.—23. H., 2nd ed.. has ‘ a 
low pro.stitute but this definition of 1860 is not 
repeated in 1864 : 1 su.spect it to be an error caused 
bv confusion with ‘ a male sweetheart ’ (see sense 
10). 

•jack, V. In c., to run away quickly : from ca. 
1840 ; ob.—2. In low s., to copulate ; C. 19 -20, ob. 
—3. See jack it.—4. App., to lock, as in gig{g)ers 
jacked in Anon., The Catterpdlers of the Nation 
Anatomized, 1659: c. : C. 17.—5. See jack up. 

Jack, Cousin. See Cousin Jack.—Jack, every 
man. See every man Jack. Occ. every Jack man, t. 

jack, lay (occ. be) on the. V.i. and t., to thrash 
or to scold soundly : coll, of ca. 1550-1640. In 
Jacob and Esau, a play, ‘ If I wrought one stroke 
to-day, lay me on the jack ’ ; North, 1579, ‘ Lay it 
on the jacks of them.’ 

jack, on one^s. Alone ; w-ithout assistance : low: 
C. 20. James t!urtis, The Gilt Kid, 1936. Ex on 
one's Jack Jones, q.v. at Jack Jones. 

jack, play the. To play the rogue : C. 17.--2, To 
play the fool : C. 19. Both coll.—3. V.t. wdth with, 
as in Shakespeare’s The Tempest, ‘Your fairy . . . 
has done little better than play the jack with us.’ 

Jack, poor. (A) dried hake: 1667 (O.E.D.); 
coll, till ca. 1705, then S.E. Also dry or dried Jack. 

Jack-a (occ. -o’)-dandy ; occ. Jack Dandy. A 
little fop, a petty dandy, an insignificant little 
fellow: coll. : ca. 1630-1920. Brorue, Cum¬ 
berland, Ainsworth.—2. Brandy : rhyming s. 
(— 1857): gen. as Jack Dandy, ‘ Ducange 
Anglicus ’ has the shorter form. 

Jack-a-green. See Jack in the green. 

Jack-a-Lent, occ. Jack o’ Lent. A dwarf, a 
puppet: late C. H>-18 ; coll, till ca. 1660, then S.E. 
Shakespeare.—2. A simpleton, a nobody ; C. 17- 
19 : coll, till C. 18, then S.E. Both ex the puppet 
thrown-at during I./ent. 

Jack Adams. A fool: late C. 17-19 ; coll, till 
ca. 1850, then nautical s. for a foolish and stubborn 
person. 
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Jack Adams’(s) parish. Ch'rkenwell: C. IH- 
early 10. Prob. ex an actual idiot. 

Jack Barrel. A minnow ; nautical: late C. 19- 
20. Bowen. 

Jack Blunt. A blunt fellow: 1898 (O.E.D.): 
coll, till ca. 1010, then S.E. 

Jack Boot. John Stuart (171,*1-9:2), 3rd Earl of 
Bute. DawHon. 

Jack boot(s). The ‘ boots ’ (q.v.) at an mn : ca. 
1800-60 : coll. tiU ca. 181*0, tlien S.E.—2. Jack 
Boots. Henry Compton (1632-1713), Bishop of 
London. (I)aw.son.) 

jack-boy. A postillion: low: ca. 1810-50. 
Vaux. See jack, n., 16. 

Jack and Jill. A (small) hill : rhyming a.: 
C. 20. John o' London's Weelly, June 9, 
1934. 

Jack and Jill. A till ; a bill ; from ca. 1890. 
P. P., Jihyming Shnig, 1932. 

Jack ashore. A lower classes’ coll. (— 1909) for a 
‘ larky rather tipsy sailor. Ware. 

Jack at a pinch. A person enqJoyed in an 
emergency ; esj). a stop-gap clemyinan ; coll. : 
from ca. 1620 ; very oh., exoej)t in dial. B.E. 

Jack at warts. A conceited little fellow : C. PJ 
coll. Ex dial. Jack at the v^at, the small bag of a 
pig's intestines. 

Jack Brag(ger). A boaster: C. 16-20 coll.; 
almost t- 

Jack Dandy. fSeo Jack-a-Dandy. 

Jack Drum’s entertainment. Ill-treatment, cap. 
an ignominious dismissal : coll. • <‘a. 1570-1660. 
Gosson ; Kashc, ‘ I would give Imu Jacke Drummes 
entertainment, and send him packing ’ ; John 
Taylor, 1649. Occ. 2'om Driiru'''< enterlammeut, 
Holinshed. Apperson. 

Jack Dusty ,* Jack in the dust, A.ship’s-steward's 
assistant: resp. nautical, mid-C. 19-20, and naval, 
id, Bowen. Cf, dusty boy, q.v. 

Jack Frost. A coll, jiersonitication of frost: from 
ca‘ 1825 ; ob. 

Jack-hold-my-staff. too humble servant; 
coll. : C. 17. Mrs, Helm. (O.E.D.) 

Jack (or Johnny) Homer, A corner : rhyming s.: 
C. 20. B. P.—-2. See Johnny Homer. 

Jack in a (or the) box, g(*n. }i\phenate<l. A 
child’s toy; recorded in 1702, but prob. much 
earlier : coll, soon > 8.E.—2. A shar[>er, a cheat : 
c, : ca. 1570-1830. Dekker. Prob. ex the fifth 
sen.se.—3, A street pedlar: late C. 17-18: coll. 
Ned Ward.—4. See Jack in the cellar. —5. The 
consecrated ho.st: pejorative' coll. ; ca. 1545-1700. 
—6. A small but powerful screw, used by burglars ; 
c. of ca. 1840—1910. ‘ No. 717 in a ‘ locus ’ valid 

for 1845, likewi.se valid for the abbr., Jack (pp. 423, 
439 resp.); Albert Smith, 1848. Prob. ex the 
nautical s. > coll, sense (— 1801), 7, a large wooden 
male screw.—8. The male member: C. 19-20 ob. 
Ex sense 1.—9. A game in w Inch one throw.s at an 
object placed on the top of a stick set in a hole, 
beyond which the object, if hit, must fall clear to 
become tlu' thrower’s property : C. 19-20 ob, (low) 
coll,—-10. A coll., mainly Australian name of the 
plant atylidium graminijolium : from ca. 1850. Ex 
the sensitive stigma-column. 

Jack in (C. 17-18 an) office. An imperious petty 
official: from ca. 1660 : coll, till C. 19, then B.E. 
Cf. Jack in the pulpit, q.v. 

Jack in the basket. A mark (orig, a basket) ‘ on 
top of a pole to serve as a beacon ’ : nautical coll.; 
mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. Bowen, 


Jack in the cellar or low cellar (occ. the box). A 

child in the womb : ca. 1750-1900. Smollett. Cf. 
Hans en (occ. in) keldcr, q.v. 

Jack in the dust. See Jack Dusty. 

Jack in the green. A chimnoy-sweep enclosed in 
a framework of boughs in a First of May iirocession : 
from ca. 1800; ob. bv 1890: coll, :ca. 1850, 
S.E. 

Jack in the orchard, get. To achieve sexual 
intromission : C. 19-20 low. 

Jack in the pulpit. A pretender; an upstart: 
coll. ; C. 19. 

Jack in the water ; occ. Jack. A handy man at 
boat-hou.se or landing-stage : (low) coll. ; from ca. 
1835. Dickens in Boz. 

jack it. To die : low (— 1909). Ware. 

Jack Johnson. A heavy Ger. shell, esp. a 5-9 : 
1914-18 : military. E\ the large and famous negro 
boxer (tl. 1907-12) via the black smoke issuing 
voluminously from the shell burst ; moreover. 
Johnson's American nickname, as the O.E.D. (Sup.) 
reminds us, was the Big Swokc. Occ. abbr. to 
Johnson, q.v. 

Jack Jones. Alone : (imperfect) rhyming s., esp. 
military ; C’. 20. l'\ tV Gibbons. 

Jack Ketch, occ. J. Kitch. A hangman, an 
e.xecutioner ; c. >, ca. 1750, s. • coll in G. 19: 
ca. 1705-1880. Earlier allu.sions an' to the actual 
person; e.g. Anon,, J676, “There stand.s Jack 
Kitch, that son of a Bitch.' fA tlu' famous 
executioner of ca. 1670-86. Cf. Dm irk and 
Gregory Brandon, (jq.v. 

Jack Ketch’s kitchen. That room in Newgak* in 
which the hangman boiled the quarters of those 
dismembered for high treason : (’. 18 ; perhaps 
orig. c. Ex preceding. 

Jack Ketch’s pippin. A candidate for the gal- 

lcv\s ; C. 18 low. Also called a gallow'a ajtple. 

Jack Muck. A merchant seaman ; naval: ca. 
1870-1914. Bowen. 

Jack Nasty. A sneak ; a sloven : (low) coll. : 
from ca. 1855 ; ob. T, Hughes, (’f, : 

Jack Nasty-Face. A common sailor : nautical : 
late C. 18-early 19.--2. A cook’s assistant ; 19- 

20 nautical.- -3. A dirty fellovc : mid-G. 19-20 ('oll. 
(now ob.), prob. orig. nautical.—-1. .Any uglv man : 
naval : (’, 20. Bowen.—5. Eemalc jiudend : 

low: ea. 1820-70. '’JonBi^e.’ 

Jack northwester. The north-west wind : nau¬ 
tical coll. : from ca. 1740 ; ob. 

Jack-o’-Dandy. Bee Jack-a-dandy. 

Jack of all trades. One who (thinks he) can do 
everything: C. 17-20: coll, till G. 18, then B.E. 
and gen. contemptuou.s. Minshull, Drydi'ii. 

Jack of legs. An unusually tall man : coll.; ca. 
1770-1890. Gro.se, Ist ed.—-2. A large clasp- 
knife ; late G. 18-19, (A corruption of jocteleg.) 
Also iiA jackyleg, q.v. 

Jack of or on both sides. A neutral ; a nmner 
with both hare and hounds : coll. : ca. 1550 1880 : 
extant in dial. Nashe, Defoe, Bjiurgeon. (Apper¬ 
son.) 

Jack of Tilbury. Bir John Arundell (1495-1561), 
Vi(‘e-Admiral of the West. Dawson. 

Jack out of doors. A vagrant : C. 17 : coll, 
quickly > B.B], 

Jack out of office. A discharged official : de¬ 
risive coll.: ca. 1640-1790. BhakeH])eare, ‘But 
long I will not be Jack-out-of-oilice.’ Contrast 
Jack in office, q.v. 

Jack pudding (or Pudding). A merry Andrew; 
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a clowning assietant to a mountebank : coll.: 1648 
{S.O.D.); ob. by 1830, t 1600. Cf. Fr. Jean 
Fotage. 

Jack rag, every. A C. 19 (mainly dial.) variant of 
e^^ery man Jack, q.v. 

Jack Randall. A candle : rhyming 8. {— 1859). 
Ex the famous boxer. (H., Ist ed., erroneously 
spells as Handle.) (Jf. Harry Randall. 

Jack Robinson. The jrenis : low : C. 19-20, ob. 
Cf. John Thornat). 

Jack Robinson, before one can say. Instantly: 
late C. 18^-20 coll, branny Burney, Dickens. 
Hardy. According to Grose, Ist ed., ‘from a v<‘ry 
volatile gentleman . . . wlio would call on his 
neighbours, and be gone before his name could be 
announced ’ : which seems improbable. (Apper- 
son.) 

Jack (S)(s)auce. An impudent fellow : coll. : ca. 
ir)b0-1750. (Cf. sauc> -}>ox.) G. Harvey, ‘A Jack- 
.Sauce, or unmannerly ]>uppy.’ See sauce. 

Jack-Sepoy. A native .soldier: Anglo-Indian 
coll. : ca. 184(1-70. Vule iV Burnell. 

Jack Shalloo. A biaggart : naval : ca. 1850- 
1900. Bow(‘n. I’erhaps ex <lial. Hiallock. a dirty, 
lazy fellou Hut see Jack Shilloo for more prob. 
origin.—-2. Whence ' a happy-go-lucky careless 
othcer, and hence a slack ship is called a Jack 
Shalloo shij) ’ (Boweui) : naval : C. 20. 

Jack Shay ; jackshea. A tin quart-pot: Aus¬ 
tralia (~ 1881); ob. ? ]ir()mpted by char, n., 2, 
q.v. ; more prob. punniuL', or rhyming on, iay, 
+ S.E. and ]>re.sent Irish ]»rominciation of tea; 
])ossibly at first Jack Slaa (rhyming with lay). 
(.Morns.) 

Jack Shilloo. A boasO'r : naval ; late C. 19-20 ; 
ob. F. (.’t Gibbons. A .7uf7.-per.sonitication of 
Anglo-Irish shilloo, a loud shouting, as m Lover, 
1840 (E.D.D.). Also Jar/r Shalloo, (].v. 

Jack Snip. An inferior tailor : ('. 19-20 ; ob. 

Jack Sprat. An uiultTsizi'd man or boy : mid- 
(16 20 ; ob,, except in dial. Pejorative Jact with 
pejorative sprai. Whence presumably Jack Sprat 
could (or u'ould) eat no fat, his wife could (or would) 
eat no lean. 

Jack stickler. A busybod}’^: coll. ; ca, 1570- 
1690. 

Jackstraw. A nonentity : coll. : ca. 1590-1910. 
Xashe, ‘ Th<*.se worthkiss whippets and Jacke- 
Strawes.’ Fx the ('.14 rebel (cf. Uuy Fawkes). 

Jack Straw’s castle. 'Pho female pudend : G. 19 
low. 

Jack tar (Tar). A sailor: 1781, George Parker: 
coll.: often abbr. jack, oee, far.—2. A hornpipe: 
ca. 1820-90. 

’•‘jack the interim. To be remanded : c. of ca. 
1860-1914. 

'^Jack the Jew. A Jev^ish thief or ‘ fence ’ of the 
lowest order : e. of ca. 1820-60. ‘ Jon Bee.' 

Jack the Painter. Very strong tea, drunk in the 
bush: Australia: from ca. 1850 ; oh. G. G. 
Mundy, Our Antipodes, 1855. Ex the mark it 
leaves around one’s mouth. Morris. 

’•‘Jack the slipper. A treadmill: c. ; from c». 
1860 ; ob. 

jack up. To give way, collapse, become bank¬ 
rupt, become utterly exhausted.—2. V.t., to ruin; 
exhaust utterly ; destroy. Both from ca. 1870 
and both coll, (perhaps orig. dial. : see E.D.D.). 
Perhaps ex jacked, q.v. bedow.—3. To abandon, 

‘ chuck up ’ r late G. 19-20 ; slightly ob. Ex dial. 
Edwin Pugh;, Tony Drum^ 1898; Ian Hay, Pip, 


1907, ‘ If I find the life utterly unbearable ... I 
shall jack it up.’ Perhaps cognate with S.E. 
jerk. 

Jack Weight. A fat man : coll. : late C. 18- 
mid-J9. Gro.se, 1st ed. 

jack whore. ‘ A large masculine overgrown 
wench,’Grose, 1st ed. : ca. 176(J-1860. (Extant in 
Plainpshiro dial, for ‘ a strong Amazonian sailors’ 
trull ’, E.D.D.)—2. A w'enchcr : low : mid-G. 19- 
20 ; ob. Manchon. 

jackanapes —’ old colloijuial ’, says F. & H.— 
was prob. such only in the C. 16-17 sense, a tame 
ay»e or monkey ; otherwise S.E.—2. (J.) Win. de la 
Pole, Ist Duke of Suffolk. (Dawson.) 

jackanapes, (as) full of tricks as a. Exceedingly 
mischievous: C. 17-18. B.E. Cf. the C. 17-18 
prov'erb, there is more ado with one Jack-an-apes than 
{with) all the hears. 

jackaroo, jackeroo. A young Engli.shman learn¬ 
ing sheep- and /or cattle-farming : Austraha 
(— ]88(») : s. by 1900, coll. Fither ex Johnny 
Raw after kangaroo or ex the Brisbane Aborigines’ 
nam(‘ (ong. for a garrulous bird) for a white man. 
Morns. Gf. colonial e.rpericncr, q.v,, and : 

jackaroo, V, To lead the life of a jackaroo, q.v. : 
Australia (ca. 1887) ; ob, ; s. '.-coil. Morris. 

jackass. Astiqiid. ignorant fellow : coll, > S.E. : 
from ca. 1830 ; ob. Barham. 

jackass frigate. A small frigate that sails slowly : 
nautical s. > coll.: cu. 1830-70. Marr\at, in 
Peter Simple. 

jacked. (Of a horse) spavined, lamed : late G. 18- 
19 coll. In late G. 19- 20, jacked up. (Si'c jack Up, 
above.) Perbajjs ex tojirk. 

jackee-ja or Jacky-ja(r). ' A canoe on the Green¬ 
land coast ’ : nautical : C. 20. Bowen. Perhaps 
by ‘ Hobson-Jobson ’ ex an Eskimo word, 
jackeen, Jackeen. (Often Dublin jack-ten.) A 

bclf-as.^iertivci but worthless fellow; esp. a Dublin 
rough : Anglo-Irish : from ca. 1840 ; oli. : coll. 
Ex Jack ]>ejorative -int, as in squireen. 

’•‘jacken-cioser. A .seal: ca. 1820-60: 0 

Corruption of jackrtnn. 

jacker (or J.) A boy in a training-ship : naval: 
late G. 19-20; ob. Bowen. 

jackeroo. Bee jackaroo. 

Jackery. (Gen. in jd.) A favoured station- 
hand: Australia; ca. 1885-1910. 

jacket, the cooked skin of an unpeeled potato, 
B.E.—2. ‘A soldier who wears a jacket (chiefly 
cavalry or horse artillery)’ : military (~ 1909); 
extremely ob. Ware. Gf. jacket, get the. 

^jacket, V. To sw indie; betray ; deyirive of one's 
birthright or situation : c. of ca. 1810-56. Vaux.— 
2 . To thrash: coll.: from ca. 1875. Ex the vbl.n., 
itself ex fall upon, or dust or lace, the jacket of. —3. 
To yiut in a strait jacket ; threaten to lock (a 
person) uyi as a madman : lower classes' (— 1909). 
\N’are. 

jacket, dust (a person s). See dust, v. 
jacket, get the. To receive an ayipointment to the 
Royal Horse Artillery : military eoll. : G. 20. 
F. ifc Gibbons, ‘ In allusion to the R.H.A. uniform 
jacket, m contradistinction to the tunic of the 
Royal Artillery.’ 

jacket, give a red-laced. To flog : mibtary : ca. 
1800-50. 

jacket, hue one’s. To fill one’s stomach : C. 17- 
early 19 : coll. 

jacket, send in one’s. To resign : jockeys’: oa. 
1870-1905. Hawley Smart. 
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jacket job. A good job (o.g., a barman’s) in the 
steward’s department : nautical ; C. 20. Bowen. 
‘ From the distinctive uniform.’ 

jacket-reverser. A turn-coat : jocular coll. : 
C. 10. 

jacketing. A thrashing; severe reprimand : 
coll. (— 1851). Mayhow, ‘I don't work on Sun¬ 
days. If I did, I’d get a jacketing.’ Cf. jacket, 
V., 2. 

*jacketmg concern. The vbl.n. of jacket, v., 1, 
q.v. ; c. : c.a. 181()--50. \’aux. 

jackety. Of or like a jacket ; coll. : from ca, 
1850. Surtees. (O.E.D.) 

jack(e)y. Gin: orig. (1700) either c. or low. 
Ler. Bal. ; \V. S. Gillaut, in II.M.S. ‘ l^inafore \ 
‘ I’ve snuff, and tobacky, | And excellent jacky.’ 
Cf. old Tom for the si'mantics.— 2. (Jacky.) Ad- 
miral of tlie Fleet Lord Fisher : naval : late C. 10- 
20. Bowen. 

jackman. See jarkman, for which it is merely 
erroneous, 

Jacko. A Turk, esy). a 'rurkish soldier : military 
(Gallipoli and Falestiru' forces): 1015 18. F. tk 
Gilibons. 

*jackruni. A mamagi'-lKenco : c. of ca. IHOO- 
50. juknm, c[.x. 

jacks, the. Military ]io!icc : Australian and New 
Zealand military, 1014-18. (N ervrari' in singular.) 
See jack, n., c. senses.- -2. Ibuicc, in New Zealand 
c. ( — 1032), the police. 

jacks, be upon their. To have an ad\antage: 
coll. : ('. 17-18. Kx bowl.'^. 

Jack^S alive. A sharp run round ; coll. (—1804); 
oh. Ex the mainly Scottish game.—2. The num¬ 
ber 5, esp. in the game of House : military rhvming 
s. ; C. 20. B. .V' T. 

Jack^S delight. A sea port harlot : sea-port s. > 
coll. : from ca. 1840 ; ol). 

jackshea. See Jack Shay. 

Jackson, jammed like. See jammed like 

Jackson. 

Jackson’s hens, fly up with. To become bank¬ 
rupt : from ca, 1570 : coll, till 0. 10 tlien dial —2. 
Hence, make one jly icilh Jackson's hens, to ruin a 
person : 0. 17-18. 

Jackson’s pig, it’s gone over Borough Hill after 

It is lost: rural coll, verging on dial. (esp. 
Northants) : mid-C. 10 20 ; ob. Apperson. 

jacksy-pardy (occ. -pardo). Tlu? j)ostcriors : 
low ; from ca. 1850 ; ob. 

♦jacky. See jackey. 

Jacky. See jackey. 

Jacky (or Johnny) hangman. A Jack hanger, i.e. 
lanins collaris : Natal coll, (mo.stly juvenile) : from 
ca. 1890. Ex ‘ the bird's habit of hanging his 
captures on thorns until they are to his taste 
Pettman. 

Jacky Winter, The brown flycatcher, a small bird 
common about Sydney; coll., New^ South Wales; 
from ca. 1800. ‘ It sings all through the winter, 

when nearly every other species is silent,’ Morris 
jackyleg(s). A largo pocket-knife ; Scots coll. : 
late C. l!)-20, ob. Y.x jocteleg. 

Jacky’s yacht. The battleship Renown : naval : 
ca. 1802-04. Bowen. The flagship of Admiral 
Fisher : see jackey, 2. 

♦jacob. A ladder : C. 18-20 c. >, by 1000, low. 
Memoirs of John Hall, 1708. Perhaps, as Grose 
suggests, ex Jacob’s dream.—2. A thief using a 
ladder : o. of ca. 1710-80.—3. A familiar name for 
a jay: C. 18-mid-19. Cf. poll. —L Hence, a soft 


fellow; a fool: ca. 1810-60. Lex. Bal. —5. The 
male member : C. 19 low. Cf. dick. 

Jacobite, jacobite. A sham shirt; a shirt collar : 
late C. 17-mid-19. B.E. 

Jacob’s ladder. A rent in w liich onl^’ the woof 
threads remain, e.g. ‘ a longitudinal flaw in the leg 
of a ballet-girl’s tights,’ H. : theatrical y- gen. s. 
(— 1859); ob. Sala.—2. The female pudend : 
C. 19 low. Cf.jacob, last sense. 

[jade, contemptuous for a woman, is, despite 
F. tSc H., ineligible.] 

jag, (a bout of) intoxication, on a jag, on a 
drunken spree, and have a jag on, gen. supiiosed to 
be U.S., w^ere orig.—C. 17-20, ob.—Eng. dial., 
whence U.8. and Eng. s. usage in late C. 19 20. 
Lit. sense, a load. (But jagged, tijisy, is a solcl\ 
U.S. terra.) 

jag, v.t. To hunt, pursue : South African coll. ; 
1850, Gordon Cummings, A Hunter's Life in Roulh 
Africa. Ex Dutch jagen, to hunt, clui.se. Ptdt- 
inan.-—2. Hence, to arrest: military: C. 20. 

B. A F. 

jag up. To punish : military : from ca. 1912. 
F. & (Jibbon.s. Prob, ex the preceding, scn.se 1. 

♦jagger. A gentleman : c. of ca. 1835-1910 ; 
mure I’.S. than Eng. ? ex Ck'T. jager, a sjiortsman 
(Brandon.)—2. As hawker, it is ineligible. 

Jaggers. Undergraduates at desu.s College : 
Oxford undergraduates’ (— 1899). W’an*.- -2. 

Hence, Jesus (’ollcgo itself; Oxford under¬ 
graduates’ : C. 20. Collin.son. By the process ol 
‘ the Oxford -er ’.— 3. the Jaggers. The 5tb Bat¬ 
talion of the 00th Rifles, in late C. 19-20 the King's 
Royal Rifle Corjis: military coll.: C. 19-20. 
When raised in 1798, they were composed mainly 
of German Jager (riflemen, marksmen). F. Ik Gib¬ 
bons.—4. A niess('nger-boy ; late 1890’8 and I'arly 

C. 20. Ex ‘ the name of one who went from London 
to Chicago at a moment’s notice in the ’niiu'ties ’ 
(A. H. Dawson, Diet, of Slang, 191.3.) 

♦jague. A ditch: c. of mid 17-mid-19. 
Hea<l & Kirkman ; Grose. ? cognati’ with jin/ 
jail-bird. A pri.soncr; a thorough scoundrel : 
('. 17-20: coll. till. C. 19, then S.E. Davies of 
Hereford. Cf. queer (or quire.-) bird, (j.v. 

jail-khan(n)a. A gaol (jail) : Ihmgal Pre.si- 
dency coll. (— 1886). A hybrid ex khan{n)a, a 
house, a room. ^Aile & Burnell. 

jailer ; loosely jailor. A policeman : Glasgow' 
(— 1934). Not ex the current S.E. sense, but 
coined anew from jail. 

jake (or J.). A Jebacca ))oat : Canadian (and 
U.S.) nautical: mid-(J. 19-20; slightly ob. 
Jebacca is at Cape Ann, Mass. (Bowen.) -2. (jake 
only.) Methylated spirits: c., mostly tramps': 
fnim ca. 1920. W. A. Gape, Half a Million Tramps, 
P.»36. 

jake, adj. Honest, upright; equitable, correct; 
‘O.K.’, excellent: Colonial and U.S. : C. 20. (1 

cannot adduce an early example, hui jake was cer¬ 
tainly used, in these senses, at k'u.st us early as 
1910.) Prob. ex jannock, q.v. Often elaborated 
to jake-a-loo, occ. to jake-a-bon or ttay jake, i.e. 
ties (very) jake. 

jake, adv. Well, profitably; honestly, genuinely: 
Colonial : from ca. 1905. Ex preceding. 

jake with the lever up. Excellent; extremely 
satisfactory or pleasant: Canadian : from ca. 1920. 
See jake, adj. 

♦jake-^brinker. A variant—recorded by the same 
authority—of feke-drinker. C. 20 : c. 
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i^es. A privy: from ca. 1530; slightly ob.: 
R.lii. till ca. 1750, then coll. Shakespeare, in Lejir^ 

* I will tread this unbolted villain into mortar, and 
dflub the walla of a jakes with him ’ ; Sir John 
Tlarington’s Metamorphosis of Ajax, ed. by Jack 
Lindaay, 1928. Proh. an abbr. oi Jack's place. 

[jakes-farmer, -man. An emptit^r of ctisapools: 
late (3. 1 (>-17. Ineligible.] 
jalouse as ™ regard with jealouay, begrudge 
j(‘alou.sly, is late C. 19-20 catachrestio. O.E.l). 

jam, a crush, a crowd, is ineligible, as is jam, 
c\<‘(‘Il(‘nce, good luck, thougli jam on it, luxury, is 
(late (J. 19-20) coll.—2. A difliculty, awkward 
‘ ine.ss ’ : coll. ; from ca. 1920. Ex sense, crowd, 
crush. Es]). in (jH into a jam. —3. As clear profit, 
an advantage, or a certainty of winning, it is late 
('. 19-20 s. (orig. racung) > coll.—I. Hence, a joy, 
a great ph'asure : ])reparatory schools’ : (\ 20. 
K. F. Penson, Dand lilnize, 1910. ‘It had been 
“ jam ” to see the Head stamp on that yellow- 
covered book.'—-5. A sweetheart; a mistress: 
low : from ca. 1870. (Alsu bit of jam, esp. as an 
attracti\e girl.) Hence, lawful jam, a wife: late 
('. 19 2(t, ol).—ti. The female pudend : C. 19-20, 
ob. Whence hare a bit of jam, to coit.—>7. The 
pool at tiie game of nap : gaming a, : from ca. 1850. 
—8. A gymna.slics slme : Pootham iSchool : late 
C. ]9-2<) ; 1 by 1925, says the anon. JJict. of 
Hootham Slang issued in that year. I.e. gi/m nith 
th(‘ vowel from tb(! second syllable.—9. See jam-jar 
l>elow. 

*jam, V. To hang: c. : mid-C. 18-early 19. 
(•rose. 2n(l ed. ? jamb .—2. To spread with 
jam : coll. : from ea. 1850. 

jam, odj. Smart; neat; low: ca. 1880-1906. 
li\ jam excellence. 

jam, bit of. A very pretty girl: lower classes’; 
from ca. 1890; ob. See bit of . . . and cf. jam- 
tail, 1, 

jam, money for. See money for jam. 
jam, not all. Despite its apparently coll, tinge 
the phrase i.s S.l’. Put real jam is colh, f jam and 
fritters is s. ; cx jam, ri., 3. 

jam-jar. -V tinm-car; rhyming s, : C. 20. 
P. V. 

jam-jar; <•« c. ahhr. to jam. A motor-car: 
rhyming s. : from ca. 1925. Philip Allinghain, 
Chrapjarh. IICU. 

Jam-Jug(, the). 7’ho Pussian rruisor Zhtantchug : 
naval: ca. 1915 20. Powen. Py ‘ Hobson-Job- 
son.’ 

jam on both sides. See d’ye want jam. 

jam on it Something pleasant : naval (--1900) 
> military. Sec jam, n., 3, and cf. jammy, q.v. 

jam-pot. A high collar ; Australian : ca, 1880- 
1900.—2. The female pudend : low : C. Hl-20. 

jam-tart. A mart : rhyming s. ; mid-C. 19-20. 
P. & P.—2. Whence, a sweetheart; a wife ; a 
mistress ; a harlot : low : from ca. 1800.—-3. The 
market, esp. if favourable; buyers and sellers 
thereat : Stock Exchange ; ca. 1880-1914, 
jam-tin. A hand-grenade improvised from a 
jam-tin : military coll. : 1916, then rare. P. & P. 

jam-up, adj. and adv. (In) the pink of jx^rfec- 
tion: h)W coll. : ca. 1850-90. Also real jam : 
from ca. 1880. Cf. jammy, q.v. 

Jamaica discipline. ‘ The regulated distribution 
of booty among the crew of a pirate *: nautical 
coll.: C. 19-20 ; ob. Bowen. 

jamberoo. A * good time *; esp. a drinking- 
bout : Australian (— 1936), A perversion of; 


iambotee. A frolic, a spree: 8. >, in C. 20, coll.: 
orig. ( - 1872) U.S. ; angliciaed, esp. in Australia, 
ca. 1800. Origin unknown. 

’^james. A crowbar : c. : C. 19-20 ob. Cf. 
jemmy, q.y. Vaux.—2. A sovereign (money): c, ; 
from ca. 1855 ; ob. May how, in Pared ydth Gold. —> 
3. A sheep’s head : low : from ca. J 825 ; ob. Cf. 
bloody jemmy, q.v. 

James and Mary. A famous sand-bank in the 
Hoogly lliver ])elow Calcutta : Anglo-Indian 
coil. : C. 18-20. Ex the wreck, tlicrf*, of the Royal 
James and Mary in 1694. Yule & Purnell, 

Jamie Moore, have been talking to. To be tipsy : 
Scots coll. : C. 19-20 ob. 

jammed, be. To be banged (see jam, v.), lumfe to 
meet any violent death : ca. 1800-60. Le.r. Hal. 

jammed like Jackson. A c. 19-20 naval c.p. 
verging on the proverbial, ‘and when something 
go<\s seriously wrong, or l(*ads to a disaster F. ir 
(iibbons. Ex John Jackson u ho. m 1 787, refused to 
listen to his pilot and ‘ nearly wrecked his ship in 
consequence 

Jammy. (Gen. pi.) A native of Sunderland • 
nautical : late C. 19-20. Powen, Possibly a 
corruption of Sammy, q.v. 

jammy. Exceedingly lucky or jiroiitable : from 
ca. 1870 : (low) coll. Hence, in C. 20. exfeileut. 
‘topping ’. Ex jam, good luek. Cf. am on it and 
jam-up, qq.v. 

jammy bit of jam. An intensive of jam, n., 5: 
1883, says Ware. 

jams. Abbr. q.v. Alv.'aiyii the jams. 

Jan. See Feb. 

’‘‘jan. A })urse : C. 17 c. Rowlands, in Martin 
Marl.-All; Jon son. 

Jane, the. The Junior Army and Navy Club : 
naval and military ollieers’ : C. 20. F. & Gibbons. 

janders. Jaundice; sol. (— 1887) and dial. 
Baumann. 

’•‘jane. A sovereign ; c. of ca. 1860-1910. 7'he 
Times’, Ajiril 11, 1864. Piol). suggeste<l liy the 
t IS.E. sense, a small silver com of Genoa.—'2. A 
woman; a girl. Australian (— 1916) C. J. 
llemu.s, ? ex U.S. Cf. judy, 1. Py 1933 it wa.s 
used thus in Glasgow, with the additional sense : a 
sweetheart. Also in England, in the Australian 
sense : 1033, 1). Sayers, Murder Musi Adrcrti.^e. 

fjane-of-apes, a pert girl, cited by F. & H., is a 
literary though jocular nonce-word, while jango, 
liquor, is dial. Moreover, janizary, one of the 
rabble, as in P.E. and Grose is a mere S.E. trans¬ 
ference of sense,] 

Jane Shore. Tinned meat : naval; C. 20, 
Powen. Suggested by Harriet Lane and Fanny 
Adams, for they too were decapitated.—2. A 
whore; rhyming 8. ; C. 20. More gen. Roru o' 
More. P. k P. 

IJaneite, an admirer of Jane Austen’s works, is 
rather literary j. than coll. : C. 20.] 

jankers. Defaulters; their punishment; pun¬ 
ishment cells; defaulters’ bugle-call : military 
(19J5); orig. (ca. 1910) naval. F. & Gibbons; 
Bow'en. Echoic : prob. ex janglers or jangles .— 
2 . M’hence, jankers king, a provost-sergeant, and 
jankers man, a defaulter: military: 1915. F. k 
Gibbons. 

jannock, jonnick, jonnock, jonnuk. Honest, 
loyal, equitable ; proper, customary ; conclusive ; 
dial. >, ca. 1840, provincial coll, -.in 1914, fairly 
gen. coll. (Its use in Lancashire has been wittily 
satirised by C. E. Montague in A Hind Let Loose, 
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1011.) Whence the C. 19 die jannock, to die game or 
with bravado. In Australia, where it dates from 
ea. ]8iK), it is rather s. than coll, and is gen. pro¬ 
nounced jonnuk. —2. Also adv. 

janty. A ship dressed with flags : nautical, esp. 
naval: C. 10. Bowen. Ex ja?//?-<?/, elegant. 

January chickens, have. To have children in old 
age : proverbial coll. : C. 19. 

Jap. A Japanese : late C. 19-20 coll.—2. Also 
adj.: dated by W^are as early as 18G0 and classified, 
as to Jap crock, as a Society term. (Cf. Chink, 
Chinese.) 

Japan. Bread: military: 1915; oh. F. & 
(Jibbons. Ex Fr. du pain, (some) bread. Also 
dnpan. 

japan. To ordain (a prie.st) : from ca. 1755 ; ob.: 
mainly university. Kx the clerical black coat. 
(The sense, to make shiny and black, is S.E.) 

Japanese knife-trick. Eating with one’s knife : 
low : ca. 1885-1910. 

[jape, n. and v. Jest. V.t., copulate with. 
Despite F. iV II., ineligible.] 

jap(p)ers, be or by. See jab(b)ers. 
jar. (A source of) annoyance : Public Schools’ 
coll. : 1902, P. G. W’odehouse, The Pothunters. 

That which jars on one. 

jar, on or upon a or the. Ajar : from ca. 1670 : 
S.E. till ca. 1850, then coll. 

jarbee. An able seaman : naval (— 1909); ob. 
W’are ; Bowen. A perversion of A.B. 

[jargoon, considered by Charles E. Leach {On Top 
of (he tlndcncorld, 19J,'l) to be c., is actually S.E.] 
jargoozle. To mislead, lit. and fig. : C. 19-20 ob.: 
coll. Prob. by bamboozle ex t S.E. jargogle, to con¬ 
fuse. 

*jark ; often jarke. A seal: c. : mid-C. 10-19. 
Harman. Often corrupted to jack. ? cf. Romany 
jarika, an apron.—2. Whence, a safe-conduct pass : 
C. 19-20, ob.— 3. A watch : low (? orig. c.): C, 19- 
20, ob. More gen. yack. 

jark it. To run aw ay : low : ca. 1820-60. Bee. 
? ex jerk : cf. C. 20 put a jerk into it. —2. In C. 17- 
18 c., it occurs in blot the scrip and jark it, where 
jark = to seal. 

♦jnr lrmnn . A writer of begging letters; an 
habitual carrier, or a fabricator, of false papers: 
c. : mid-C. 16-mid-19. Harman, B.E., Ainsworth. 

jaro, give (a person). To scold, vituperate : New 
Zealand : C. 20. (G.E.D. Sup.) Prob. ex Maori 

iaua !, hold 1 or stay ! ; but cf. jyro (Addenda). 

jarrehoe. A man servant: Wellington College : 
C. 19-early 20. ? origin. 

jarring or railroading. A reprimand: Public 
Works’ (— 1935). Ex give a person a jar (jolt) or 
else ex jar on one's nerves. 

jarrock is a much-copied error iov^ jarecork, a red 
or purple dye-stuff. O.E.D. 

jarvel. A jacket. “ Old ”, says F. & H. : I find 
no other record. 

Jarvey, the Fighting. Bill Wood : pugilistic : ca. 
1810-30. ‘ Jon Bee.’ Ex : 

jarvis or jervis ; jarv(e)y, jarvie. A hackney 
coachman : s. >, ca. 1870, coll. : the As forms in 
late C. 18-early 19 : the -(c)y, -ie forms from 1819, 
ob. by 1898, t by 1910 except as = the driver of an 
Irish car. Grose, 3rd ed.; Serjeant Ballantine in 
his Experiences. —2. Hence, a hackney coach : ca. 
1819-70. Moncrieff.—3. Occ. as v.i., to drive a 
carriage : 1826 : f (O.E.D.). Ex the proper name, 
‘perhaps in allusion to St. Gervase, whose attribute 
is a whip or scourge ’; W. 


jas(e)y or jaz(e)y. A (worsted) wig : ? orig. c. : 
by 1840 coll. : by 1870, S.E. : 1789, George Parker. 
Ex Jersey (flax). 

jasey (or jazey), cove with a. A judge: ? orig. c. ; 
C. 19. 

’•'Jason’s fleece. A citizen swindled out of his 
monev : late C. 17-earIv 19: either c. or low s. 
B.E. ‘ 

jass is a C. 17-18 error for eyas (hawk). O.E.D. 
j^. See jasey. 

’•’jaum. To discern; discover: c. of ca. 1815- 
1900. Haggart ; Egan's Grose, w here it is si)elt 
jaun. Origin ? Possibly cognate with dial jaum 
{—jam), to corner in an argument (E.D.D.). 

jaundy. A master-at-arms: naval (— 1909). 
Ware, ‘Supposed to be from “ genrlarme ”. The 
more gen. form is jaunty, recorded by the O.E.D. 
(Slip.) for 1904. A\so jonty. Wheru e : 

jaunty’s boat’s crew. ‘ The men remaining in 
one of the old naval hulks after the shij)s had drawn 
their companies ’ : ? ca. 1800-40—a dating tliat 
SiWeets jaundy. 

java or Java. Tea ; colfee : Canadian : 0. 20. 

B. & P. Of. S.E. Mocha. 

javel. A dock-loafer, g('n. also a thiid : nautical : 

C. 18. So Bowen. An extension of t S.E. javel, 
a low fellow, a rogue. 

jaw. (Gontinual) talk ; impudence : coll. in 
C. 20, undignifii'd S.E. : mid-C. 18-20 Smollett, 
‘ “None of your jaw, you swab,” . . replied my 
uncle.’—2. A talk, s]H‘ech, lecture : iow' coll : 
from ca. 1800. 

jaw, V. To chatter ; speak, esp, if impudently or 
violently ; (v.t.) abuse grossly : (low) coll, : mid- 
C. 18-20. Smollett, “They jaw'od toLudher ... a 
good spell ’ ; Thackeray.—2. To address abusively, 
scold or addre.ss severely : low coll. ; from ca. 
1810. Marry at. 

jaw, hold or stow one's. To fall or be silent : 
coll. >, ca. 1890, undignified S.E. ; from ca. 1850, 
Foote {hold). In (\ 19-20, often stop, as in H. 
Kingsley’s Geoffrey llamlyn. 

jaw-bone. Credit (‘ tick ') : (’anadian (ca. 1860) 
>, ca. 1880, military. (O.E.D. Sup.)—2. Hence, 
cMl one's jawbone, to live on credit ; from ca. 1890. 
F. & H. 

jaw-breaker. A wwd difficult of pronunciation : 
coll.: 18,39, l.ever, ‘high Dutch jawbreakers ’. 
Baumann. 1887, has the rare variant, hrpak-jair. 
Cf. the U.S. form, jaw-cracker. —2. A hard jmneh on 
the jaw: pugilistic coll, of ca. 1800-190(1. 

jaW'breaking, adj. Difficult to pronounce : 
coll. : from ca. 1840. Thackeray.—2. The adv. in 
-ly is recorded for 1824. (O.E.D.) 

jaw like a sheep’s head, all. Nothing but talk : 
coll. : from ca. 1870. Hind ley. 

jaw-me-dead. A very talkative fellow: late 
C. l^mid-19. Gro.se, lat ed. Baumann (1887) 
has jaw-me-down, which ho classifies as nautical: 
80 , too, Bowen. 

jaw-smith. A (demagogic) orator: coll : oa 
1860-1900 : more U.S. than English. 

jaw- (or jawing-) tackle. The organs of speech : 
nautical: from ca. 1830, 1858 resp. ; ob. Tre- 
lawmey, 1831 ; G. Reade, ‘ Ah ! Eve, my girl, your 
jawing tackle is too w'ell hung.’ Baumann, 1887, 
records the variant jnwing-gear. 

jaw-twister. A (- 1874) ob. coll, elaboration of 
jaw-breaker, q.v. H., 5th ed. 

jaw-work ! ‘ A cry used in fairs by the sellers of 
nuts,’ Grose, Ist ed.: coll, or o.p.: mid-C. 18-mid-19. 
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jawaub. See juwaub. 

jawbation. (Alan jo/jation, q.v.) A general con¬ 
fabulation : eoll. an(i dial. : (y. 19-20. Ex 2. A 
scolding : coll. : 0. 18-20. Cf. : 

jawing. A talk : (low) coll. : late C. 18-20.— 2. 
A scolding : low coll. : C. 19-20. 
jawing-gear. See jaw-tackle, 
jawing-match. Wordy warfare: (low) coll.: 
from ca. 181.5 ; ob. Moore. 

jawing-tackle on board, have one’s. ‘To be 
saucy or impudent Egan’s Grose ; ca. 1820-1920. 

jawkins. A dub bore : clubmen’s coll. : ca. 
1H40-.50. Ex Thackeray’s Book of Snofys. 

jay. A wanton : late C. H>-early 17 coll. > S.E. 
Sliakesj)eare.—2. An amateur ; an inferior actor : 
theatrjcal : ea. 1870-1905.—•!!. A simpleton (occ. as 
j): coll. (— 1889): ob. (Ware dates it at 1880.) 
Punch, Feb. 22, 1890, ‘She must be a fair j as a 
mater.’ The ji prob. B.hhr. jugginfi. Its U.S. origin 
shows clearl}- in C. 20 nuance, a fool, and in the New 
Zealand c. sense (— 1932), an easly victim. 

jay, flap a ; play or scalp one for a. To befool or 
swindle (a siraf)leton) : low coll. (— 1887); ob. 
Baumann. More I’.S. than. Eng. 

jay-walker. (Hence, jny-irnlking.) One who 
rro.s.ses a street to the peril of the tratbc : 1925 : s. 
(ex U.S.) *, ca. 1934, coil. Ex U.S. jay, a pro¬ 

vincial ‘ loon ’. See esp. Logan Pf'ar.Hull Smith m 
The ypir Statfsmoti, .June 15, 1935. 
jaz(e)y. See jasey. 

jeames. A flunkey ; a footman : 1840 : coll, in 
C. 19, S.E. in C. 20. Thackeray in.^tituted the term 
in the Diary of C. Jeames de la }*lu<'he. Esq. —2. 
(Jeames.) Ths Morning Post : journalists': ca. 
1859-1885. H. 2nd ed. Ex ./uno’s aflectedly pro¬ 
nounced. 

Jebbel. Tlu* inevitable military nickname, on 
Egyptian service, of men surnarned Hill : from ca. 
1920. Ex the Arabic for a hill. 

Jedburgh, Jeddart, or Jedwood justice. Hanging 
first and trying afterwards : (’. 18-20 : Scots coll. 
> historical S.E. A. Shields, 1700, ‘ Coiiper 

Justice and .ledburgh Law.’ Ex a ])iece of sum¬ 
mary justice done at thi.s Scots border town. Cf. 
Cupar justice, Halifax laic, Lydford law. 

jee. A variant of grattm’s’ gee ( 9 -v.). George 
Orwell, Down and Cut, 1933, 

Jee ! or Gee I An ong. eufihemistic, now mostly 
U.S, coll, corruption of Jesus!: mid-C. 19-20. 
W'lu'iice, jee whizz !, indicative of surjirise : late 
C. 19-20, as in C. J. Dennis. 

jee whiskers ! A New Zealand facetious variant 
(— 1935) of pr whizz (see pr<‘cedmg), 
jeer. See jere. 

Jeese or Jeez ! Jesus ! : low' : C. 20 : ex U.S. 
jeff. A rf)])e : circus s. ,by 1900, j. : from ca. 
1850, Dickens in Hard Times. —2. A man, chap, 
fellow: tailors’: late C. 19-20. Gen. in combina¬ 
tion : e.g. flat-iron jeff, q.v. 

jeff, V'. ‘ To throw or gamble with quadrats as 

with dice,’ Jacobi : jinnters’ (— 1888). Ex U.S. 
(1837). 

jeflfy. See jiffy. 

*jegger. See jigger, n., 1.— Jehoshaphat. See 
jumping Jehoshaphat. (A sonorous name for the 
mild ])urpo.sc.) 

(jehu, a furious driver, hence a coachman, is 
merely jocular S.E.] 

jeli (or -y). See jildi. 

jeUioO, o( c. jeelyco. Angelica aylvestris : coll. 
(- 1863) >, ca. 1880, S.E. (O.E.D.) 


jelly. A buxom and pretty girl: low : ca. 1840- 
1910. Perhaps ox Seoia jelly - excellent.—2. The 
semen virile : low coll. : C. 17-20 ; ob. Fletcher, 
m The Beggar's Bush. (T. : 

jefly-bag. The scrotum.—2. The female pudend. 
Both low coll. ; C. 17-20, ob, 
jelly-belly. A fat person : low coll. : C. 19-20. 
Cf. forty-guts. 

jelly-dog. A harrier (dog) : sporting (— 1897), 
With harriers, one hunts hares, which are gen. eaten 
with jelly. O.E.D. 

jelly-dogging. Vbl.n,, hunting with harriers: 
sporting a.; 1889, R. S. S. Baden-Powell. (O.E.D.) 

*jem. A gold ring. (A rum gem — a diamond 
ring.) Mid-C. 18-mid 19 c. Grose, Ist ed. 

Jem (occ. Jim) Mace. A face : rhyming a. : late 
C. 19-20. B. & P. Ex the noted pugilist. 

jemeny ! An occ. spelling (— 1923) of jeminy !, 
q.v. Manchon. 

jemima. A chamber-pot; low; C, 19-20; ob. 
—2. A servant girl ; Londoner’s jocular coll. 
(— 1887); ob, Baumann. Cf. Biddy, q.v. 
jemimas. Elastic-sided boots : coll. : C. 20. 
jeminy !, often preceded, occ. followed, by o(h). 
A variant of ob. gemini, q.v. 

jemmily. Neatly : coll. ; ca. 1830-90. Ex 
jemmy, adj., 1. 

jemminess. Neatness, sprucenes.s ; low^ coll. : 
ca. 1755-1890. See jemmy, adj. 

jemmy (in C. 19, occ. jimrny). A short crowbar 
used by housebreakers: ? ong. ( — 1811) c. : by 
1870, coll, ; by 1910, S.E. Lex. Bal. ; Dickens, in 
Oliver Twist. Earlier jenny, q.v. ; ca. 1810-30, 
occ. called a jemmy rook [Lex. Bal.); in U.S., 
jimmy. Cf. fames, q.v,—2. A dandy : coll. : ca. 
1752-18(M), thereafter gen. jemmy jessamy (t by 
1900), though the tw'o tenus were orig. distinct, 
7’Ac No. 100, 1753, ‘ The scale . . . con¬ 

sists of eight degrees ; Greenhorn, Jemmy, Jessamy, 
Smart, Honest Fellow, Joyous Spirit, Buck, and 
Blood.’ See also jemmy jessamy, adj., separate 
entry.—3. Hence, a light cane, ong. and osp. one 
<*arrie<l by a ‘ jemmy ’ or dandy : ca. 1753-1800.— 
4. Hence, also, a finicky fellow : naval : ca. 1700- 
1800. Bowen, ‘ Adopted by the mutineers of 1797 
for all oflicers,’— - 6 . A sheep’s head cooked : coll. : 
from ca. 1820; ob. Cf. bloody jemmy. —0. A 
shooting-coat ; a greatcoat : coll. : cu. 1830-1910. 
Dickens. ‘ Your friend in the green jemmy.’—7. A 
term of contempt, esp. ns all jemmy (more gen. all 
jimmy), all rut ! : ca. 18(k)-1910. 

jemmy, adj. Dandified, smart, neat : coll. : 
ca. 1750-1800; extant in dial. C. A. Stevens, 

‘ Dressed as jemmy ... as e’er a commoner in all 
lingland.’ Ex f smart, spruce.—2. Hence, 

sharp, clever : ca. 1700-80.—3. A pejorative : low ; 
ca. 1800-1910. PiX jemmy, n., last sense. 

Jemmy Donnelly. A jocular coll, name given to 
three kinds of large timber tree : Quc'imsland : 
from ca. 1880 ; ob. Morris. 

Jemmy Ducks. (Occ. Billy D.) The ship’s 
poulterer : nautical : ca. 1800-1905. 

Jemmy Grant. See Jimmy, n., 2, and Jimmy 
Grant, 2. 

jemmy jessamy, gen. with capitals. Adj., dandi¬ 
fied, effeminate; ca. 1785-1800. Variant, Jemmy 
Jessamine, not before 1823. See jemmy, n,, 2. 

jemmy-john. A low' coll, corruption (— 1804) of 
demijohn. T. B. Aldrich. 

Jemmy o’ Goblin. A sovereign : (orig. theat¬ 
rical) rhyming s. (— 1895). More frequently 
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Jimmp o’ Cohlin, occ. abLr. (— 1009) to Jimmy 
(recorded by Ware). 

jemmy rook. See jemmy, n., 1. 

Jemmy Squaretoes. The devil; nautical: C. 10- 
20. Bowen. Cf. Old Sqaardoes, q.v. 

Jemmy Twitcher. dohn Montagu, 4th Earl of 
Sandwich (d. 1702). Ex Gay’s The lieggarsOpoa^ 
ID which a higlnvaynian. so named, hctravf'd Iiis 
friends. 

jenkers. An occ. form of jaukcr.<i, q.v. 

Jenkins’ hen, die like, l.e., unmarried : Scots 
coll. : G. lS-10. 

Jenny. Sir Robert IVel (178S-18.70). Dawson. 

jenny. A small housebreaking crowbar; late 
C. 17-early 10 c. B.E. Cf. jemmy, n., 1., 
betty, and the Ger. Peterchen, Klavs, Dulnch (W.).— 
2. A she-aas : C. 19-20: coll. >, by 1800. S.K. 
Abbr. jenny asfi, —3. ‘ A losing hazard into the 
middle yiocket oil' a ball an inch or two from the side 
cushion,’ E. & D. : 1850 (S.O.D.) : billiards s. 1 - j. 
>, in C. 20, S.E.—1. A hot-water bottle : coll. ; 
from ca. 1880 ; ob. 

*jenny. To comprehend: c. {— 1000). Ware. 
Perhaps a yierversion of greniny, v., or jerry, v. 

Jenny Hills. (Very rare m singular.) Pills: 
rhyming s. : late C. 10-20. 

Jenny Lea or Lee. T(‘a : rhyming s.: lat<* ('. 19- 
20. Also Rosy Lee and you and me.- —-2. A Ilea : id. 
(— 1023). Manchon. P.P., Rhyming Slang. 1032, 
differentiates thus: Jenny Lea, tea; Jenny Lees, 
fleas. 

jenny linda or -er, Jenny Linda or -er. A win¬ 
dow : rhyming s. (— 1857). ‘ Ducange Angheus.’ 

On winder, the low coll, pronunciation, ex Jenny 
Lind, the famous mid-C. 10 singer. 

Jenny Willocks. A very effeminate male; a 
hermaphrodite : Glasgow (— 1034), 

Jenny Wren. A ^ren; coll.; mid-C. 17-20. 
An excellent exam})le of the people's jioetry 
(‘twopence coloured ). 

jere or jeer. (The latter is rare and erroneous.) 
A turd : c. ; C. 17-18 (?-19).—2. Hence (?), (me s 
posterior : low : esp. showmen’s : C. 10-20. A'eil 
Bell, Crocus, 10.30. 

Jeremiah. A fire : rhyming s,, esj). urban 
labourers’ : C. 20. John o' London's Weekly, 
June 0, 1034. Cf. Aniia Maria. 

Jeremiah, V, To complain : lower classes’ coll. 
(— 1000) ; slightly ob. Ware. Cf. : 

Jeremiah-mongering. ‘ Deplorable and needless 
lamentation’: Society: 1885-80. ‘Invented to 
describe the behaviour of those who after the fall of 
Khartoum ’—the country is going to the dogs, sir ! 
—went around maintaining that England had 
indeed come to a tinality ’ (Ware). 

jeremy diddler (or with capitals). A shark or 
sharper ; a shabby and dishonest borrower : coll, ; 
1803, Kenney names thus a man in Raising the 
Wind ; ob. Personification of diddler, q.v. 

Jericho. A place of banishment, retirement, con¬ 
cealment, or desirable distance, csp. in go to Jericho, 
which in the imperative = go to the devil ! : s. > 
coll. : from ca. 1635. Ex 2nd Samuel x, 4-5. Cf. 
Halifax, q.v.^—2. A water-closet: ca. 1840-1915: 
low.—3. A rough quarter of Oxford : Oxford 
University; ca. 1840-80. ‘ Cuthbert Bede1853, 

‘ The purlieus of Jericho would send forth champions 
to the fight.’ 

Jericho, have been to. To be tipsy ; C. 18-earIy 
19: drinkers’. Apperson. 

Jericho Jane. A long-range Turkish gun firing 


into Jericho from the Shunet Nimrin hills in 1018 : 
among Australian soldiers in that region. E. & Gib¬ 
bons. Contrast Asiatic Annie. 

Jericho to June, from. A long way : coll.: ca. 
1835-1015. Barham. 

jerk, a wutty sally, a retort; a lash with a whip : 
both 8.E. despite F. H.—2, A muscmlo-tendinous 
reflex (action): nu'dical students’ (— 1033). 
Slang, p. 102, E.g. a ‘ knee-jerk ’. 

jerk, V. To write, as in jerk a poem : (low) col). ; 
ca. 1860-1005.—2. To accost eagerly: coll, or s.: 
<‘a. 1740-1810. 3. To rob (a y^erson of) : c. ; from 

ca. 1880. Baumann. 

*jerk, cly the. To bo whiyjjied at the post : 
C. 17-18 c. 

Jerk, Dr. A flogging schoolmaster ; coll. : ca. 
1740-1830. Foote. 

jerk, in a. Instantly : coll. ; ca. 1760 -1820. 
G. A. Stevens, ‘ Put wine into wounds, | You'll Ije 
cured in a jerk.' Extant in dial. 

*jerk a gybe. To forge a hcence : mid-C. 17-18 
c. Head it Kirkman. 
jerk a part. See sling a part, 
jerk a wheeze. To tell a ‘ w heeze ’ with brilliant 
efleet; theatrical: I860, says Ware, but he. T 
behove, antedated it by a decade—perliaps even by 
two decades. 

jerk chin-music. To talk ; ca. 1870-1010 : coll., 
mostly IJ.S. 

jerk in(to) it, put a. To act smartly or vigorously; 
burry: from ca. 1012. ICx ph\sical training and 
})rob. suggested hy jump to \t. (B. & 1’.) 

jerk-nod. See yerknod. 

jerk off, v,i. and v. reflexive. To masturbate : 
low eoU. : C. 18-20. An ol). low' s. variant is jerk 
one's jelly or ju ice, 

jerk the cat. See cat, jerk the. 
jerk the tinkler. To ring the IxJI : jOi ular : ca. 
18.30-1025. Dickens, in Oliver Twist, 
jerker. A tqipler : low: ca. 1830-HK)0. T ex 
jerk one's elbow. —2. A steward : nautical: from ca. 
J850; ob.—3. A harlot: urban (mostly London): 
from ca. 1860 ; ob. Ex jerk, v., 2.—1. A cliamber- 
pot : low : from ca. 1870 ; ob. 

jerks. Delirium tremens : coll.: from ca. 182(h 
—2. Physical training: from ca. 1005; yicrhayia 
orig. naval or military. Abbr. physical jerks. 

jeroboam, wine-measure, -bott](', or -goblet, is 
S.E.—-2. A chamber-pot : ca. 1820-80. Whence 
jerry, 3. 

jerran. Anxious ; (greatly) coneenicd : Aus- 
traha : ca. 1820-1000. l^cter Cunningham, ‘ ItoJf 
Boldrewood.’ Ex jirrand. Botany Buy Aborigine 
for afraid. (Morris.) 

jerrawicke. Australian-made l)eer : .Australian 
coll. : ca. 1850-60. Morris. ? ex Aborigine. 

Jerry ; occ. Gerry. N. and adj., German ; es)>. 
(of) a German soldier : 1914 -f ; ob. From mid- 
1916, more gen. than Fritz{y). Often half-affec¬ 
tionately, as in ‘ Poor old Jerry’s copping it hot 
from our heavies.’ B. & P. 

"'jerry. A fog, a mist: c. of ca. 1810-80. Vaux. 
—2. Also c. (— 1887), a watch : ob. (Baumann.) 
The gen. C. 20 term is kettle. —3. A chamber-pot: 
low : from ca. 1825. Ex jeroboam. —Hence, 3, a, 
a cup, as in the cricket or sports jerry: Charte*"- 
house: late C. 1920—4. A (hard, round) hat: ca. 
1840-70. Abbr. Tom and Jerry hat, q.v.—5. A 
celebration of completed indentures: printers’ : 
from ca. 1870; ob.—6, A low beer-house: from 
ca. 1860: coll. >, ca. 1880, S.E. Abbr. jerry- 
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shop—l. A jerry-builder : 1800 (R.O.T).): >, 
ca. 1020, coll.—H. A recognition, discovery, 

‘ tumble ’ : low : from ca. 1880. Ex the v.—9. A 
variant oigeiry, q.v. 

jerry, V.i. and t. To recognise ; discern, dis- 
cover, detect; understand: low: from ca. 1870. 
I’rob. ex jcrrycummvtnhle, q.v. Cf. rumble, itsc-lf 
yirob. suggested by tumble, the latkT prob. ex jerry- 
cuminuuible. —2. To jibe (at) ; chaff maliciously : 
low: ca. IHfiO-OO. Ex jeer. 

jerry, adj. I^nsubstantial; constructed un¬ 
substantially : from ca. 1880 : coll, till C. 20, then 
S.E, (Jf. next two entries. ? etymology : perhaps 
i‘X Jerry, familiar and /or contem jituous ioT Jeremiah. 
More prob. a corruyition of jury (as in jury-maf<t, -ley, 
etc.), as W. suggests. 

jerry-builder. ‘ A rascally speculating builder,’ 
F. k H. : recorded in 1881 (tS.O.D.) but arising in 
Liverpool ca. 18130 (F. & 11.). The vbl.n. jerry- 
tniUdiuy occurs in a Liverpool paper of IHOI (W.). 

jerry-built. UnsubHtantial(ly built) : 1882 : coll, 
till (’. 20, then S.E. The Daily Teleyruph, March 213, 
188‘3 ; J. Newman in Scam])imj Tricks, 1891. ? ex 

or jury buiU (\V.) ; see jerry, adj. 

*jerry-getting, -nicking, -stealing. The stealing 
of watches : c. (— 1888) ; ob. 

jerry-go-nimble. Lianluea: coll.: C. 19. 
Earlier, tharouyh-go-uimhlc. —2. An antic or ‘jack 
pudding’ (q.v.): C. 19 coll. > S.E. Henhy iS: 
Stevenson. 

Jerry L 3 mch. A pickled jiig's-head : low ; mid- 
C. 19-20 ; ob. 

♦jerry-nicking. S(‘<- jerry-getting. 

Jerry over ! ; Jerry up. Les]). a night and a dnv 
warning that a (ierman ’])Innc was oveihead : mili¬ 
tary coll. : 1917-18. (F. cV (obbons.) 

jerry-shop. A (low) beer-house: from ca. 1820: 
s. ('(21 ca. 1800, S.E. Often abbr. j(r;//, as in 
Ma-v hew. ‘ A beer-sho]) or, as he calk'd it, a jerry.’ 

jerry sneak. A henpecked husband : 1702, 

Fool.e instituted tb(‘ chaiactcr in The Mayor of 
ilnrraii : coll. : t by 180(1.—2. In c., a watch thief: 
(’ 19-20; ob. 

♦jerry-stealing. Set jerry-getting.-—Jerry up I 
."^c(' Jerry over ! 

jerry wag. A sprecstcr, csp. if half drunk : ca. 
1820-70. * .Ion Lee.’ 

jerry-wag shop. A coflcc shop or stall: ca. 1820 - 
70. Ibid. 

jerry!cumImumble. To shak(\ tousle, tumble : 
( . 18-eaily 19. ('ibher t he shorter, Grose (1 at ed.) 

the longt'r form. Ferhajis on stumble. Whence, 
])crha]).'^, tumble, to understand (v.t. w'ith to), jerry, 
llw' same, and rumble, tla* same : qq.v. 

jerrymander. See gerrymander, for which it is 

erroiK'ous. 

Jersey, Mr. Mrs. Langtry : a turf nickname. 
E.\ her sobriiiuet, the Jersey lily. (Dawson.) 

Jersey hop. ‘ An unceremonious assembly of 
persons w ith a common taste for valsing ; from Jer¬ 
sey, l^S.A. ’ : ca. 1882-1900. Ware, 

Jerusalem ! Indicative' of surprise. Mid-C. 19- 
‘20. Perhaps the origin of Jee ! (q.v.). Cf. Jeru¬ 
salem, go to. 

Jeru^em, be going to. To be drunk : drinkers: 
C. J8-early 19. Cf. Jericho, to have been to, q.v. 
Both terms occur in Franklin’s Drinker's Diet., 1745. 
{Apperson.) 

Jerusalem I, go to. Go to blazes! C. 19-20. 

Cf. Jericho go to. 

Jerusalem cuckoo. A mule : military (in 


Palestine) : 1017-18. B. iV ‘ From its melodious 
note.’ In Warwiekshiri' dial., an ass (E.l).D.). 

Jerusalem (or Jews’) letters. Tattooing; nau¬ 
tical (— 1922). Manchon. 

Jerusalem parrot. A flea: low (— 1923). 
Manchon. 

Jerusalem pony. An ass: from ca. 1820; ob.: 
s. >, ca. 18.50, coll. lice. Ex Clirist's entry into 
Jerusalem on an ass. (!f. Egyptian charger. —2. 
Hence, a needy clcrg'vman doing locum tenens 
work: clerical: from ca. 1850; ob. Cf. guinea 
pig. 

Jerusalem the Golden. Brighton .- from ca. 1870. 
Ex the numerous rich Jews tlierc, 

jervis. See jarvis. 

jes’, jes. Just (adv.) : sol. (— 1887). Baumann, 
jess (fah'onry) is wrongly defined in many notable 
dictionaries. See O.E.D. or S.G.D. 
jessamine. A C. Pi variant of: 
jessamy. As n., a fashionable man next above a 
‘jemmy’ (see n., 2): ea. 1750-1820.—-2. As adj., 
dandified, efreminate : ea. 1080-1850. Head, 
G. A. Stevens. (For Ixjth, see uUo jemmy jessamy. 
J Aka jessamine, of which it is a corruption, it is ex 
the flower (jasmine)). 

Jessie. An effeminate man : Glasgow {— 19.24). 
Cf. Nancy and Pansy. 

jessie er jessy, give (a person). To thrash : non- 
aristocratic (— ISGO) ; sliglitly ob. H., 2nd cd. 
Origin ? Perhiqis—via Jess —it is a corruption of 
give a pirson gas, q.v. 

Jesso. The inevitable nickname of anvone siir- 
nained Read : naval and. hence, military : late 
C. 19 -20. Bowen. Wliy 

jest. Just : dial, and lower classes’ coll. ; 
C. 19-20.--2. Asol. (— 1922) for Manchon, 

jester. A ‘joker’ ((j.v.). cha]), fellow': coll.: 
ca. 18()0-1905. See also artist, merchant. A very 
interesting s. and coll, synonyrny exists for a fellow. 

jesuit. A sodomite: coll.: ca. 1020-1820. 
W hcncc jes a its' frater II ity, the world of sodomy, as in 
Kochesti'r, ‘ The .Jesuits' fraternity j Shall leave the 
use of buggery.’ Cf. bo.r the Jesuit and the op])ro- 
brions sense attaching to Jesuit even in S.E. The 
Society of Jesus is here made the scajicgoat for all 
monastic orders,—-against whom, a.s against sailors, 
the charge of masturbatiem is often laid.—2. A 
graduate or an undergraduate of Jesus College, 
Oxford: Oxford University: ca. 1700-1890. 

Smollett, in IJumphrey ('hnkii. 

Jesuit, box the. Si e box the Jesuit. 

Jesus appears in blasjihemous oaths ; often dis¬ 
guised, as ill jab{b)e7s, by, tj.v. 

Jesus'-eyes. Forget-mt'-nots : Roman Catholic 
coll, (~ 1909). Ware, 

Jesus wept ! A low' e. p. exjires.sivc of com¬ 
miseration or disgust or annoyance : C. *20. 

♦jet. A lawyer: c. : C. 18-early 19. A New 
Canting Diet. Cf. autem jet, a parson (sec autem). 

[jet, to strut, like jetter, a pompous man, is S.E., 
despite F. & H.] 

jet one’s juice. (Gf men) to e.xperience the sexual 
spasm : low : C. 19-20 ; ob. Cf. come, q.v\ 
jeuced infernal. See deuced infernal. 

Jeune Si^cle. ‘ Conversion of ji'n de siecle, and 
describing people ... of the same social behaviour. 
Of course from Paris ’ : Society coll. : first decade 
of C. 20. Ware. 

Jew, a liard bargainer, despite F. & H. is S.E., but 
the v.i. and t., jew, to drive a very hard bargain, to 
overreach or cheat, is coll. ; 1846 (S.O.D.). —2. A 
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JEW(.)BAIL 

ship’s tailor: nautical: lato C. 10 -0. O.K.D. 
(Sup.)- Cf. q.v. 

Jew(-)bail. lusutlicicnt or worthless bail : mid- 
C. 18-mi(l-10 : coll. Grose, 1st ed. ; lice 

Jew-balance. A hamincr-hoaded shark : nau¬ 
tical : latti C. 19-20. Bowen. 

Jew boy. A (younjr) .Jewish male : mid-C. 10- 
20 : coll. >, ca. 1020, S.B. Mayhew, 1801. 

Jew fencer. A Jewish street buyer or sah'.snian, 
esp. of stolen goods : low : from ca. 1850. See 
fencer (not fence). 

Jew food. Ham: Charterhouse: C. 20. Ironic. 

*Jew-Jack. Sec Jack the Jew. 

Jewburg. A C. 20 South African punning 
variant of Johurg, q.v. 

Jewel of Asia. ‘ A certain heavy Turkish gun at 
the Dardanelles ’ : military ; 1015 ; ob. F. k 

Gibbons. Cf. Asiatic Annie. 

jewing, vbl.n. Tailoring: sewing: nautical: 
late C. 10-20. Bowen. Cf. Jew, 2. Hence. 
jewing-bag, the bag in which a sailor keeps his 
sewing-gear ; id.: id. Ibid. 

Jew’s compliment. See Judische compliment. 

Jew’s eye, worth a. Extreuiel\ valuable : late 
C. 10-20 ; ob. Berhaps vx eyes put out by 
medieval torturers to enforce pa\nient. G. 
Harvey, ‘ Let it everlastingly be recorded for a 
80 V(‘rain Rule, as deare as a .lewes eye ’; Grose. 

Jew’s(-)harp. A hair-iomb with tis.sue paper 
applied to one aide : on blowing against the other, 
one can j)roduce queer music: C. 10-20: s, >, 
ca. 1800, coll. Punning the S.E. musical instru¬ 
ment so named. 

Jew’s letters. See Jerusalem letters. 

Jews on a pay-day, (as) thick as two. (To be) 

intimate: Cockney (— 18S7), Baumann. 

Jew’s poker. One ^\ilo lights .lews' tires on 
Saturdays (tlie Jewish Sunday) : from ca. 1870. 
Lloyd's WeeMy, May 17, 1801. 

Jezebel, an objectionable or shrewish woman, is, 
desjiite F. & H., ineligible.—2. The male member : 
(k 10-20 low. PerluqKs ex 2nd Kings ix. 33 : ‘ And 
he said, throw her down. So they threw tier down.’ 

jib. 1 ’he underlip (as in hang one's jib, to look 
dejected); also, the face (as in nautical cut of one's 
jib (q.v.), one’s personal looks or look): coll, and 
dial. : from ca. 1820.—2. A tir.st-year under¬ 
graduate: Dublin university : from ca. 1840; ob. 
Lever.—3. A horse given to jibbing : 1843 (S.O.D.): 
coll. >, ca. 1805, S.E. Mayhew.—4. See jibb.—5. 
A ‘ flat-folding, “ chimney-])ot ” liat, closed by 
springs set in centre of vertical riba ’ : Society : 
184 8 80. Ware. Ex Fr. gibus (from the inventor’s 
name). 

jib, V. As to shirk or funk, prob. to be con¬ 
sidered S.E.—2. To depart (esp. liastily or slyly): 
low coll. : from ca, 1850. 

jib draw !, long may your big. ‘ Good luck ! 
esp. to a man leaving the service : naval ( - 1000). 
Ware. Of erotic origin. 

jib of jibs. An im])oaaiblc sail : nautical coll. : 
ca. 1850-1910. Ex nautical j. for the outermost jib 
(a triangular staj^-sail). Cf. sky-scraper. 

♦jibb. The tongue; hence language, speech : 
C. 19-early 20 tramps’ c. Ex Bomany chib, jib. 

jibber the kibber. To deceive seamen and thus 
wreck ships ‘ by fixing a candle and lantern round 
the neck of a horse, one of whose fore feet is tied up ; 
this at night has the appearance of a ship’s light,’ 
Grose, 2nd ed. : late C. 18-early 19. The phrase is 
mysterious : jibber —by itself, however, unrecorded 


before 1824—gen. = to talk confusedly, here 
]>rob. - to contuse. But what is kibber ? unless it 
ix* a rhyme-tag ? 

jickajog. A pushing; a commotion : low : 
C. 17-mid-19. Jonson. Euphonic reduplication 
on jog. Cf. jigiga)-jog{gy). 

jiff (1790, ob.); gen. jiffy (1785); oce. jeffy 
(— 1791). A moment: coll. Bare except when 
]>receded by in a. Grose, 3rd ed. ; H. & J. Smith ; 
Thackeray ; Milliken (jijf). ? etymology, perhaps 
suggested by to fidget. (O.E.D. ; E.l).!).) 

jifiess. An employer’s wife : tailors’ ; from ca. 
1800 ; ob. 

jiffy. See jiff,—2. jiffy-quick i.s a variant of m o 
jiffy : coll. : 1927 (O.E.D. Sup.). 

jig. Ahhr. jigger, c. aense.s, q.v.—2. Applied to a 
pcTson, a domestic animal, etc. : jocular coll. : 
C. 18-19. Beiitham, ‘This Lord and Lady Trac¬ 
tion are tlie queerest jigs you ever saw ’ (O.E.D.).— 

3. A swindler : Winchester College : ea. 1840-70.— 
,3rt—Hence, a clever fellow : ibid.: from ca. 1800.— 

4. A swindle, a low joke, an object of sjiort : ibid. : 
from ca. 1870. (The other F. k H. senses are S.E., 
as are tho.'^e given by F. k H. for the v.) 

jig, on the. Fidgety: coll.: from ca. 1880. 
Jctb'iic.'', in Wood 3Ingic. O.E.D. 

jig, the feather-bed or the buttock- or Moll 
Peatley’s. Cojuilution : low coll. : (.'.17-20; ob. 

jig-a-jig ; in (A 19 often jig-jig. N. and v. lor 
sexual intercour.se : low' : v. from ca. 1840, n. from 
ca. 19(H>. ]<’. k 11. says U.S., but this is very doubt¬ 

ful : almost c(>itainly Eng., perhajis ong. dial. In 
the ]840's there was a street-ballad entitled ,/i ,7 ./ly 
to the linings, wherein Jig-jtg occurs as a v. (B. A: 
B.) Populiiri.s<‘(l in and by the G.W., when used 
by French touts in bmn jig-a-jig ires bon. Echoic. 
VI', jig-jog and jiggle. 

jig by jowl. Cheek bv jowl : late (J. 17-18 coll. 
D'Crby. 

jig is up, the. The game is uj) : late (’. 18-20 : 

5. E. till ca. 1850, tb‘‘n coll. ; in C. 20 , s. and dial. 
Contrast on inth the dance. 

jig-jog, jigga-jog(gy). A joltum nnn'iuncnt : 
coil, verging on S.F. C. 17- 20 . Marston. 

jig{g)amaree. A trick ; a fanciful contrivance : 
recoided in England from ca. 1845 ; ob. : coll., esp. 
in U.S. (whore nrorded in 1824). Ex \ arious diall. 
Halliw'ell. l''anciiul on jig. 

jiggalorum. A faneifuJ, gen. worthless, trifle: 
coll. C. 17-18. Cf. raekalonnn 

jig(g)ambob, oce. jiggembob. See jiggumbob. 
Jigger. An ‘ inevitable ’ nieknanie of nuui sur- 
named Eees ; niostlv naval and nulitar\ : lato C. 
19-20. V. k Gibbons. 

♦jigger. Its e. s(‘nses are :—A door : nii<l-C. 16- 
19. Harman, (-oles, Mathew. Also ns jig. gigger, 
gyger, jegger. —2. A door-kei'jK'f : C. iS 20, ob. 
Barki'r. Al.so jigger-dubtiei -.‘h A kiy. a lock : 
ea 1815-70. Bee. -4. A wliipfuiie-post : C. 18- 
earlv 19. John Hall.—^5. A private or secret still • 
ca. i820-]910. Bee.—6. Its s. .sense.s.—7. A fiddle¬ 
stick : C. 18-19.—8. A bridge or rest: billiards: 
1847 (S.O.D.).—9. The eiirtain : tlu'atrieal : frtmi 
ca. 1850; ob.—10. A prison cell: 1896, Max 
Pemberton (O.E.D.). Ex next.—11. A guard- 
room; military (— 1882).—12. G.W. military : the 
front line, esp. as a trench, a sense merging (the 
semi-coll., serni-S.E.) jigger, gadget jigger, an 
alternative of digger, a trench.—Low s. are :— 
13. The penis ; 14, the female pudend : C. 19-20. 
jigger, v.t. and i. To shake or jerk often an< 
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rapidly : coll. : 1807 (S.O.D.). Kx jjV/, v. of 

motion.—-2. To circumvent, damape, ruin : from 
ca. 1800. Ex jtcfdrrcd !, <j.v. Cf. jujrfcred up. —2, 
To imprison, shut up : 1887, Hall Caine (O.E.D.); 
ob. Ccn. with up. 

jigger, not worth a. Worthless: (low) coll.: 
1801. launch, ‘The churches here ain't worth a 
jigger—nor, not half-a-jigger.’ 

*jigger-dubber. A door-keeper, turnkey: c.: 
ca. 1770-1880. Tarker, Bee. Se^ jigger, e.sj). 
1, 2. :k 

jigger it ! (hirse it ! AC. 20 variant of jiggend, 
O-v. 

jigger-stuff. Illicitly distilled spirits: ca. 1840- 
10(10; low (? orig. c.). 

jigger-worker. A vendor of illi(!iily distilled 
spirits: ca. 1840-100,7.—2. A drinker of whiskey, 
esf). if illicitly distilled ; low (— 1800); ob. 

jiggered, ppl- adj. Made from a secret still : 
from ca. 1880. Judi/, Aug. 4, 1880, ‘ Jiggered gin.’ 
‘Suggested hy jiggrr-stuff, q.v., iind jigger-gin. 

jiggered !, be. As in /’?// or I'll he, jiggered you 
he jiggered! Marrvat, 1827 (S.O.Tb). Possibly a 
<l(‘lib(‘rate fusing and perversion of Jesus and 
h****red : cf. however, sniggered. 

jiggered up. Exhausted : nautical {•— 1807). 
Smyth. Cf. jigger, v., 2, but prob. ox jiggered /, he. 

jiggery-pokery ; occ. jackery-pokery. Hum¬ 
bug ; underhand work : ? orig. (ca. 1880) tailors’ s. ; 
coll, by lOOO. Ex Scottish jnul-ery-paukery ex 
jouk, a trick, Cf. hanky-panky, hf>cus-pocus, W. 

jigget, oec. jiggit, v.i. To jig, fidget, hop about, 
shake up and down : coll,; 1087. .Mrs. Helm. Miss 
Mitfonl. Kipling (O.E.D.). Diminutive of jig. 

jiggety, jiggity. Having a bopping or jerky 
mo\ (‘incut : coll. : from ca. 1880. 

jiggle, v.i. and t. To hav(.‘ sexual intf'rcourse 
with : low : from ca. 184,7. Ex the S.E. sense. 
Wvmo jiggting-bonc, the niah* member. Cf. jig-a- 
pg, (p\. 

*jiggot o’ mutton. A leg of mutton : c. ( — 1009). 
W are. Er. gtgot. 

jig(g)umbob. Also jig{g)a)nbob, -emhoh, -omhoh ; 
gigigjumbob, etc. ; gingnm{ov um)hoh. Something 
odd or very fancilul ; something unspecified ; coll. : 
<’. 17-20; ob. Beaumont <fc Eletidu'r. ‘What 
Ciggombob liave we here ? ’ Bare of a fier- 
son. Ex jig, n. : cf. kickumhob and thingumbob, 

jU-CroW-a-berry. ‘The Anglicistnl pronniKia- 
tion and spelling of the aboriginal name for the 
indigenous liat-iail Grass' ; Australian coll. (—1898). 
Morris. 

jildi,jildy ; jildo ; occ. jeldi(-y) ; very often jillo. 
Adj. and adv., lively; look sharp! : Kegular 
Army’s : late C. 19-20. Ex HindiistaTii. (Also, as 
adv., on the jildi: B. & P.) (’f. Romany jido, 
jidilo, lively.-—2. W See Adiienda. 

*jilt. A crowbar : c, (— 1879) ; ob. H., 1st ed. 
In pi., housebreaking tools in general. 

♦jilt, to. Enter a building slyly or on false pre¬ 
tences, and then steal : c. : from ca, 18fi0 ; ob. 
jilt-flirt is erroneous for gill-Jlirt. 

’"jilter. A thief acting as in jilt, to, q.v.: c.: 
from ca. 18C0. Also called a vote-blanker. (Such 
thieves work in pairs.) 

Jim, Dr. Dr. Ix'Rnder Starr Jameson (of Jame¬ 
son's Raid): from the late 1880's. 

Jim Brown. Town : rhyming s. ( — 1893). 

Jim Crow. See Billy Barlow. 

jim-jam. A knick-knack : coll. (— 1592); t by 


1700. A reduplication on the first syllable of gim- 
crack. —2. Delirium tremens ; in pi. only {thej.-j.)x 
188.5. Oft(!n called the jams (ob.). Perhaps in¬ 
fluenced by whim-v'hams. —3. Also pi. only ; 
peculiarities: coll. (— 1899). O.E.D.—4. (PI., 

the j.-j.) The fidgets ; nervousness ; the ‘ creeps ’ ; 
low spirits : coll. : C. 20. E.g. A. S. M. Hutchin¬ 
son, 1908; Galsworthy, 1920. Kx sense 2. Gf. 
dial, antrims, Avhims, jicrhaps ex tantrums. Also 
the jemmies : coll. : from ca. 1920. O.E.D. (Sup.). 
Jim Mace. See Jem Mace. 

jimbugg. A sheep : Australia : from ca. 1870 ; 
oh. More gen, is jumbuck (— 1847): orig. the 
natives’ pidgin English : the word meaning, in 
Aborigine, a white mist, the only thing with vhieh a 
flock of sheep could be compared. Morris. 

jiminy. So gemini. 

jimki^dm ; jimmaDt. Gorruptions of Ikxdor (or 
Dr.) Jim, C].v. ^Va^e. 

Jimmie’s. See Jimmy’s. — jimmies, the. See 
jim-jam, 4. 

jimmy. A mainly U.S. variant of jemmy, n., 1, 
q.v.—2. (Jimmy.) A new chum or immigrant : 
Australian (— 1879); f by 1897. Also (— 18()7) 
Jimmy (or Jemmy) Grant, prc.siimably after immi¬ 
grant, though see Jimmy Grant, 2. JMorris. (Only 
Jimmy :—) In South Africa (esp. Natal) by 1878, 
notes Pettman.—3. contrivance ; anything 

fakeci ; a oonceak'd helper : showmen’s : from ca. 
1870.—4, Abbr. Jimmy o' Goblin, q.v, at Jemmy o’ 
Goblin. Both forms occur in Neil Bell's Andrew 
Otway, 1931.—7. ‘ The nickname used as an alterna¬ 
tive to Siiiner for all naval Greens’ (Bowen) : late 
C. 19-20. Also, in C. 20, for military Greens. 

jimmy, adj. Se e jemmy, adj. 

jimmy, all. All nonsense : Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity : ca. 1800-1910. See also jemmy, n., 7. 

jimmy Bung(s). A cooper; naval (— 1909). 
Ware (Bung); liowen {Bungs). Prob. ex bung-hole. 
Also Bungs, q.v. 

Jimmy Ducks. The rating in charg(‘ of tlie ship’s 
poultry : naval : ca. 1800-50. Bowen. Cf. duck- 
f**ker. —2. Hence, a galley boy, a. butcher's assist¬ 
ant : nautical : rnid-C. 19 20. Ibid. 

jimmy (or J.) fixing. ‘ A mechanical contraption 
of any (Icscription ’ : merchant service : late C. 19- 
20. Bowen. Cf. hook-me-dinghy, q.v. 

Jimmy Grant. See jimmy, n., 2.—2. An emi¬ 
grant : rhyming s. : from late 1870'8, Also Jemwy 
Grant. 

Jimmy Low. A eucalyptus timber-tree ; Aus¬ 
tralia (— 1889). After some New South Wales 
‘ character ’. Morris. Cf. Jemmy Donnelly, q.v. 

Jinuny-O, like. ‘ Like billy-o,’ which prob. sug¬ 
gested it : military (— 1923). Manchon. 

Jimmy o’ Goblin. See Jemmy o’ Goblin. 

Jimmy Riddle. To urinat(‘: rhyming a. (on 
piddle) : late C. 19-20, B. & P. 

Jimmy Round. (Gen. pi.) A Frenchman: 
naval: late C. 18-eariy 19. Ware derives it from 
the Fr. je me rends, I surrender. Cf. kamerad, 
q.v. 

Jimmy Skinner. A dinner : rhyming s. (—1896). 

jimmy the Bunting. A signalman : naval: late 
C. 19-20. Bowen. With a pun on Baby Bunting 
and bunting, flags in the mass. 

Jimmy the One. The First Lieutenant: naval: 
C. 20. Bowen. Cf. one-pipper. 

Jimmy Woodser. A drink by oneself: Aus¬ 
tralian : C. 20. Also a drink with the flies, which is 
C. 20 coll. 
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Jimmy’s. St. James's Kestaurant in Picca¬ 
dilly : ca. 1870-1910. (Tlie site of tlie present 
Piccadilly Restaurant.) 

jingbang, occ. jimbang. (Sometimes hvj)lien- 
ated. Always preceded by the whole.) A lot, or 
group, complete: mainly Scots coll. (—1891). 
Stevenson, ‘ The only seaman of the whole jing¬ 
bang.’ 

jingle. A two-wliecled carriage. l)esj)ite 1'. & 
H., ineligible.—2. (Cf. jink, 1.) Money: New Zea¬ 
landers’ (— 1935). Cf. chink-, chinkeifi. 

*jingle-box. A leatliem drinking vessel ti]>]>ed 
with silver and hung with bells, in (’.17 nsi^ among 
topers : C 17-18. B.E., who says ‘ formerly ’; 

Grose. 

jingle-boy. See gingle-boy. 

jingle-brains. A wild hanim-scarum fellow: 
C. 17-18 ; coll. Extant in dial. 

*jingler. A horse-dcak'r frequenting country 
fairs : late C. 17-18 c. 11.M. 

jingo I, by the living. A C. lO 20 (ob.) elabora¬ 
tion of: 

jings ! ; mon' gen. hi/ jin(jo ; in late C. 18-20 
Scotland, always {by) jui<j{s), A mild oath : coll. ; 
from ca. 1004 as an exclamation, but in 1070. and 
])rob. much earlier, it was a piece of conjurer’s 
gibberish. (S.O.D.)—-As a noisy patriot, it is S.E. 
The word comes ])rob. ex Basque J(u)//i/kO, God, via 
the Basque harpooners on British whahu-s, W. 

jiniper-, in C. 18-19 juniper, lecture. A scoklmg : 
late C. 17-mid-19 ; eoll. B.E.’s jimper-L is 
obviously a misprint, but it may have reproduced 
a Cockney pronunciation. 

jink. Coin, money : late C. 10-20, Perhaps on 
chink, q.v. ; but cf, jingle, 2.—2. In pi., see high 
jinks. (F. <fc H.’s jink and jinker, copulate, 
copulator, are ineligible because dial.) 

jink one’s tin. To pay, ‘ shell out ’ ; rattle one’s 
money : low : from ca, 1850 ; ob. 

jinker. A light sulky, with room for only one 
person ; esp. one used in speed-trotting trials : 
Australian coll, (from ca. 1910), now verging on S.hk 
Ex jinker, a vehicular contrivance for the transport 
of tree trunks. 

jinket. To be very merry ; dance about: coll., 
the former 1742, ob., the latter 1823, ob. Jix jink. 
(O.E.D.) 

jinks. See high jinks,— 2. Jinks the Barber, A 

secret informant : middle classes’ ; mid-('. 19 20; 
ob. Ware, ‘ The general barber being such a 
gossijier. Jinks is a familiar name ’—coll., from ca. 
1820—’ for an ea.sy-going man 
*jinny. A Geneva watch: c, : late C, 10-20; 
ob. Ex Geneva. 

Jinny Spinner (or j.-s.). A cockroach : nautical; 
late C. 19-20, Bowen. 

*jip ; esp. stick of jip. Indian ink : c. : mid- 
C. 19-20. ‘ Ao. 747.' Cf. jipping, q.v. 

jip, give one. See gip, give, 
jipper, jippo. Gravy: nautical: from ca. 1850. 
Occ, it juice, syrup, or even dripping (E.D.D.). 
In the C. 20 P>ritish Army, jippo, and among the 
Australians occ, — stew. A correspondent remem¬ 
bers it being, ca. 1905 at school, used of the slimy 
outside of pudding. Perhaps ultimately ex jippo, 
a tunic, ? hence a scullion. Just possibly, a Gippo 
being a man of brown colour, ex sense 2; but 1 
shouldn’t be surprised if it wore proved to be a cor¬ 
ruption of sipper. —2. Jippo, an incorrect form of 
Oyppo, an Eg 3 q)tian. 

*jippmg, vbl.n. IStaining (part of a horse) with 


Indian ink to conceal a blemish ; c, : mid-C. 19 -20. 
‘ No. 747 ' cf. jip. 

jippo. See jipper. 
jirrand. See jerran. 

jist, adv. Just: sol. (— 1887). Baumann. 

Likew ise jes. 

jitters, the. A feeling, a bout, of (extreme) 
nervousness or of irritation, annoyance : from ca. 
1930. {The Passing Shoiv, July 15, 1933.) (T. 

jim-jams. Perhaps a perversion of S.E. twitter, a 
trembling, 

Jix. Sir William Joynson-liicks, the Home 
Secretary of 192()-30, Nickname (journalistic - 
gen.) by fusion of Joynson -f- Hicks. His death in 
1932 stopped the late 1928 -f- 1932 usage of his 
name as a synonym for interfering jirudery. See 
esp. P. R.. iStephen.scn, Policeman of the Lord, 1928, 
and his The Well of Sleevelessness, 1929, (^'1.; 

Jixi, occ. -y. A two-.scat ‘ taxi ’ liccn.scd in 1920 : 
coll. : 1920-27. Sir Wm. Joynson-liicks was tlien 
Home Secretary: cf. Jix, q.v. On tavi ((J.E.l). 
Sup.). 

jo. S(‘e joe, n.—2. An exclamation, a w.irning : 
Australia: from ca. 1853 ; ob. Also yoc. Joey, Ex 
(’harlcs Joseph La Trobc, the Victorian Governor at 
that time. W. Howitt, Two Years in Victoria, 
1855. (Morri.s.) Also a v. (~ 18(11). with variant. 
joey. T. McCombie, Australian Sketches, 18(>1.— 
3. A banjo: mostly Canadian : C. 20, (John 
Beames.) 

jo-jo. A man with much hair on his face : Mel¬ 
bourne (Australia) : low : ca. 1880-1905. Ex a 
Russian ‘ dog-man ’, oskuisibly so named, exhibitcil 
in Melbourni’ ca. 1880, Morns, 

joan, Joan. A fetter, esp. in Darby and Joan, 
fetters coiqiling two prisoners. 18-19, Sim- 
gested by darbies, handcuHs or fi'Miu’s. 

Joan, homely. A coarse*, ordinary woman : 
C. 17-18 coll. B.E. In dial., JocAi Plunt. 

Joanna ; occ. Johanna or -ner. A piano: 
rhyming 8, (— 1923) onpiV/ainr. Manchon. 

Job. A henpccki'd husband : lower and lower- 
middle clas.ses’ coll. : ‘ coined ’ by Douglas .Icrrold, 
in Mrs. Ckindle's Curtain Lectures, 184() ; ob. 
(Ware.) Ex the Biblical character. 

job as transaction—.situation -pi(*c(* of work— 
occurrence—-a jab—is S.E., despite E. & H.—2. A 
guinea: c. of ca. 1070-183U. GoU's. Whciu-e//u// 
a job, half a guinea. (Jcc. jobe. -—3. A roblx'iy : 

18-20, c. ca. 1850, low. Defoe, in Mo/l 
Flanders, ‘ It was always reckoned a sale job wh<“u 
we heard of a new sho]).’ O.l’kl).—4. A clock : c. 
(— 1923). Manchon. Why’i*—^5. A recruit : mili¬ 
tary : Irom ca. 1910. Perhaps abbr. a bad job. 

job, V. To coit with : coll. : C. 10-20. Anon, 
play of Thersiles, 15.37 ; Burns. All other .senses 
listed by E. &, H.—-e.g. to prod—-are S.E. ; except, 
2, job ~ jobe, q.v.—3. To smiti* : coll.: C. 20. 
C, J. Dennis. Ex job, to juod ; ct. jab, V., 2, 
q.v. 

job, be on the. ‘ To moan honestly ; to bo 
genuine ; to “ run straight ” ; to work quickly and 
steadily ; to achieve complete success ; to be hem 
on,’ E, <k H. Coll. : from ca. 1880. 

job, do a. To condiujt a funeral: undertakers’ 
coll. (— 18(14). H., 3rd ed.—2. See *do a job. 

job, have got the. To have a commission to bet 
on a horse : racing : from ca. 1875. 

job for her, do a woman’s. To accomplish the 
sexual act with her—and to her pleasure. Low 
coll. : from ca. 1850. 
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job lor him, do a man’s. To ruin ; knock out; 
kill : low coll. : from ca. 1860. 

job lor oneself, do a. To defecate : kte C. 10--20 : 
(? orig. low) coll. 

Jobanjeremiah. A maundcrer: lower claspos’ 
(— 1909); ob. Ware, ‘Combination of the two 
doleful patrlarchR.’ 

jobation. A (tediouR) reproof or rebuke : coll.: 
from ca. 1866 ; ob. Ex jobe, v. The alternative 
i'orm jawbation has been inlluenoed hy jaw, n. and v. 
('olman, 17G7, in The Oxon in Town, ‘ As dull and 
melancholy as a fresh-man . . . after a joba¬ 
tion.’ 

jobbed, that job’s. It's finished : coll. : 1840, 
Marryat, ‘ That job’s jobbed, as the saving is ’ 
(O.E’.I).); ob. 

[jobber is ineligible because it is S.h]. So too is 
jobbery. ] 

jobbernowl, -nol(l), -nole. A fool's head ; a fool: 
coll. : late (\ 16-20 ; o}>. ? qx job{t>)(ird, a simple¬ 

ton. Tlie -nol{l) forms not before ca. 1670, and rare 
alter 1750.—2. Adj., stupid : coll. ; from ca. 1826 ; 
oh. 

* 30 bberknot, -nut. (Or hyphenated.) A tall, 
clumsy fi llow : (’. 19 c. 

jobbing. Sexual inlercourse : maiiilv Scots coll. : 
C. 17 20. 

*job€. See job, n., 2. 

jobe, occ. job. 'I'o rebuke lengthily and tedion.sly : 
coll. : ea. 1670-1860. ‘ C’ambndge term (Irose, 

2rid ed. (following Kay). Ex ‘ the lengthy reprords 
of Job’s frumds,’ S.O.l). 

[Job’s comfort -comforter—news — post are all 

S.E. ('f., liowever :] 

Job’s dock, be laid up in. To be treated in hos¬ 
pital for a venereal disease : coll. : ('. 18 early 19. 
( ti ose, 2nd (‘d. ('f. Job's irarJ, <j.v. 

Job’s tears. I’he seeds of ('oix hirhrymn, ‘ which 
are used for necklace-making by the native trib(‘S 
on Cape York jieninsula, are there calltsl Job's teats, 
Morris. Australia (— 1897). Ibit also of the 
natives of Kapua, vhere they are worn only hy 
widows a.s a sign of mourning ; ef. .Job when 
' sejiarated ’ from his family. 

Job’s turkey, as poor as. E.xceedingly poor: 
coll, of ca. 1820-1910: mainlv and perhujKs orig. 
I’.S. 

Job’s ward. The ward for venereal patients in 
St. Bartholomew’s Hosjutal : mid-C. 18-mid-19 : 
proh. orig. meilioal. Cro.se, 2nd ed. 

Job’s wife. A wanton and scolding woman : 
coll. : (J. 19. 

Jo’burg, Joburg. Johannesburg : Ware says, 
* Military, 1900 on,’ but it is more jirob. miners’ 
coll, originated a decade earlier. (The town was 
founded in September, 1886.) 

joby. A vendor of sweets and refre.sliments: 
Eton College : late C. 19-20. The Saturday 
Jleriew, July 14, 1934. 

jock. ‘ Private parts of a man or woman,* 
Potter, Diet, of Cant and Flash, 1790 : low\ (Of a 
woman, very rare after ca. 1880.) Sec jock, v. 
N.b., jock-strap is athletes’ and footballers’ S.E.— 
2. Ahhr. jockey : eoll. : from ea. 1825; ob. 

Jock. A North Country seaman, esp. a collier : 
eoll. : mid-C. 18-19. Also crowdy-headed Jock. 
‘ Jock being a common name, and crow’dy the chief 
food, of the lower order of the people of Northum¬ 
berland,’ Grose, 2nd ed.—2. A Scot; in G.W. a 
Scottish soldier, (’oil. : from ca. 1870. In C. 16- 
19 dial., Jocky. —3. Hence, the ‘inevitable’ nick¬ 


name of men with a Scottish surname or accent: 
late C. 19-20. 

’*'jock, V. To colt with a woman : late C. 17-19 ; 
c. till C. 19, when low. B.E. Cf. jockam-cloy ; 
also jocfcawi, which it prob. abbr. ; hence jocA', n., 1. 

Jock, hairy. (Gen. pi.) A variant of Jock, 2, 
second nuance—but not in bis lu'aring \ B. & P. 

Jock Blunt, look like. To be out of countenance 
through disajipointment : C. 18-carly 19. Ram¬ 
say. Contrast Jack (occ. John) Blunt, q.v., and its 
dial, counterpart Joan, Blunt. 

*jockam. See jockum. 

jockey, n., is, in all senses listed by F. & H., S.E. ; 
but see jockeys. —2. the Jockey. Charles Howard 
(1746-1815), the 11th Duke of Norfolk, at one time 
Lord-Lieutenant of the West Riding. (Dawson.)— 
3 . (jockey.) The piece of bread added to a ‘ toke ’ 
(small loaf) to make up the correct weight: prison 
c. : C. 20. (James Sjieiiser, Limey Breaks In, 1934.) 
—4. A ’bus-driver : busmen’s ; from ca. 1920. 
The Dady Herald, Aug. 5, 1930. 

jockey, V.. in sense to cheat, is, again despite 
F. & H.. ineligible.—2. At W’inchester College, 
from ca. 1820, to ajipropriate, engage, supplant ; 
all ob. 

jockey not ! ; jockey up ! Winchester College 
ob. (Ties of (o) exemption, [b) participation. fCf. 
hags 7 andytn( 7 «?, qq.v.) Mid-C. 19-20. Wrench. 

* jockey-stick. The thin piece of wood with w’hich 
the “ jockey ’ (see n., 3) is attached to the ‘ toke ’ ; 
jirison c. ; C. 20. James Spenser. Limey Breaks In, 
1934. 

jockey (or bag) the over. So to run as to get all 
the howling to oneself; eneketers' ; from ca. 1800. 
In C. 20, bog is nuich the comiiutner. 

jockeying. ‘ \’ehicularracmg ’ : London streets’: 
(’. 19. Ware. 

jockeys. Top-bo(jts: trade: from ca. 1860 ; 
ob. May he w'. 

1 jocko, a chimpanzee, is familiar S.E. verging on 
eoll 1 

[ jocktelear, a small uhrmnac. jocieleg {or jackleg), a 
large pocket-knife, and Jocky, a Scot, are, despite 
1'. A H., all ineligible because dial.] 

*jockum ; occ. jockam. The jienis; c, ; uiid- 
C. 16 early 19. Hannan. 

*jockum-cloy. To ( oit witli (a woman) : C. 17- 
early 19 c. B.E. E.\ jorkiim -j- cloy, qq.v. Cf. 
jock, V.— 2. Also n. 

*jockuin-gage. A chamber-pot: c. : C. 17-19. 
B.E. }^x jix-kurn. 

*jockum-gagger. A man living on liis wife’s 
harlotry : ? C. J8-early 19 ; c. 

joe. Abbr. Joe Miller, q.v. : 1834 (O.E.D.).—2. 
(Also joey.) A fourpeiiny piece : ca. 1840 -1910. Ex 
Joseph Hume, politician and finannal expert (1777- 
1855). E. Hawkins, Silcer Coins of England. —3. A 
marine: nautical: ca. 1860-1900. Abbr. ./o5e/)/i,. 
—4. A Portuguese and Brazilian gold coin : 1772 
(S.O.D.): coll, >, ca. 1880, S.E. Ex Johannes, 
recorded in 1762 in U.S.. whore jo occurs in 1765. 
1 )erivatively a nautical name for the sum of sixteen 
dollars; ca. 1790-1850 : John Davis, The Post 
Captain, 1805 (ed. K. H. Case, 1928).— 5. (More 
gen. jo) a companion, a sweetheai-t: S.E.—6. As 
exclamation, see jo !— J. See joes. —8. Joe or Joey. 
A policc-trooj^er ; Australian miners’ derogatory in 
the 1850*s. Prob. of same origin as jo, 2.—9. A 
penny ; New Zealanders’ (— 1935). Cf. sense 2. 

joe, v.i. To poke fun ; to take liberties wdth text 
or audience: theatrical : ca. 1866-1900. H. 
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Kingsley. Ex Australia, -where (— 1861) it means 
—gen. as v.t.—to ridicule ; insult grossly ; now ob. 
See jo, 2. Also joey. 

’•‘Joe (occ. Jo) Ronce. A harlot’s bully : rhyming 
8. (on ponce) : C. 20. Hence, the Jo(e) Roncing 
stakes, ‘ poncing ’. Both are in James Curtis, The 
OiU Kid, 1936. 

Joe, Artful. Joseph Chamberlain (1836-1914): 
nickname (— 1887) ; t hy 1930. Baumann. 

Joe, not for. See Joseph, not for. 

Joe Blake. A cake : rhyming s. : late C. 19-20. 

B. & P.—2. A snake : Australian rhyming s. ; 

C. 20.—3. Beefsteak : rhyming s. (— 1933). 

*Joe Blake the Bart(h)iemy, v. To visit a prosti¬ 
tute : c. and low (— 1869); ob. H., 1st ed. 

Joe Hook. Crook : rhyming s. : C. 20. P. P., 
Rhyming Slang, 1932. Other ‘ rhyming ’ Joe's are 
Joe Blake, Joe Rook, Joe Skinner, all noted by the 
same glossarist. 

Joe Manton. A fo^^ling-piece made by Jo.seph 
Manton (d. 1837), a well-kno-wn liOndon gunsmith : 
coll.; 1816 (S.O.D.); ob. by 1890, f by 1910. 
Also Manton. See Joe Miller, 2. 

Joe Miller. A jest-book: coll.; 1789, George 
Parker ; ob. Ex comedian Joseph Miller (1684- 
1738), whose name was ‘ identified ’ with a book 
pub. in 1739 but not compiled by him.—2. Hence, 
a jest, esp. if a stale one : coll. ; 1816, Scott, ‘ A 
fool and his money are soon parted, nephew; 
there is a Joe Miller for your Joe Manton ’ (S.U.D.). 
Cf. chestnut. 

Joe Miller of it, I don’t see the. I don’t see the 
joke ; or the fun of doing it: coll. : ca. 1830-95. 

Joe Rook. A book; C. 20. P. P., Rhyming 
Slang, 1932. 

Joe Savage. A cabbage : rhyming s. (— 1859). 
Joe Skinner. Dinner : late ( ^ 19-20. Cf. Lilley 
A: Skinner and contrast Joe Hook. q.v. 

joes, the. Melani'holy thoughts: (low) Aus¬ 
tralian (— 1916). C. J. Dennis. Why ? Cf. ^‘iw- 
jams, q.v. 

joey. A fourpenny piece: from ca. 1855; f. 

‘ Ducange Anglicus’, 1857 ; H., 1859, ‘The term 
originated with the London cabmen.’ See joe, n., 2. 
—2. A marine : nautical ; from ca. 1830 ; ob. 
F. & Gibbons. Cf. joe, n., 3 ; but prob. ox jolly, 
n., 2.—3. A clo-wn : theatrical : from ca. 1830. 
Ex Joe Grimaldi, who to the early C. 19 was what 
Grock is to C. 20.— i. A very young kangaroo ; 
Australian coll. : 1839. Hence, a hewer of wood 
and drawer of water (1845), punning kangaroo a.s 
typical of an Australian ; from ca. 1870, any other 
young animal; hence, from ca. 1880, a little child, 
a baby. Ex Aborigine joe. Morri.s.—5. »See jo, 2. 
—6. A newly enten^d prisoner in a convict prison : 
0 . : ca. 1865 is the date of the reference in ‘ No 747.' 
—7. See joe, 8. 

joey, V. See jo, 2, and joe, v.—2. To ‘ mug ’ or 
attract the public’s attention, while the ‘ mugger ’ i.s 
up-stage : theatrical ; mid-C. 19-early 20. Ware. 
Ex^'oey, n., 3. 
joey I See jo, 2. 

[jog, v.i. and t., to coit (with), is a literary euphem¬ 
ism, while—-again despite F. & II.— jog-trot has 
always been S.E.] 

jog the loo. To pumj) briskly : nautical coll. : 
C. 19-20. Bowen. Obviously loo is water (Fr. 
Veau). 

jogger. To play and sing ; theatrical or, rather, 
Parlyaree (— 1893); ob. Ex It. giocar, to play. 

See jparlyaree and cf.: 


joggering omee (or omey). A musician, esp. if 
itinerant: Parlyaree (— 1893); ob. See jogger. 

*jogue. A shilling : c. of ca. 1810-60. Vaux. 
7 the origin of bob. 

*jogul. To ‘ play up ’, or simply to play, at any 
game, esp. cards: gaming c. (— 1859). E.x Sp. 
jitgar. H., 1st ed. 

Johanna, -ner. See Joanna. 

John. A first-year cadet: Sandhurst; from ca. 
1870. Ex Johnny Raw. —2. A chap, a fellow 
(C. 19-20); occ. a male sweetheart : C. 20. Ex 
Johnnie, 1.—3. Abbr. Sir John, a priest : rare and 
rather S.E. than coll. ; Sir John being certainly 
S.E.— 4. A policeman : C. 20 : mostly Australian 
(— 1916). The Westminster Gazette, Sept. 18, 1901 
O.E.D. Sup.), C. J. Dennis. Perhaps suggested 
by John Peel (of the song) and peeler ; but prob. 
sJyhv. Johnnie, 5.—5. A Chinaman : U.S. (ca. 1870), 
anglicised ca. 1890.—6. Dried fish : nautical ; late 
C. 19-20. Bowen.—7. A coll, term of addreas, 
C. 19-20, as in Desmond Coke, The Bending oj a 
Twig, 1906 : ‘ All men-servants are Johns at 

Shrewsbury ’ ; for its Westminster usage, see 
Westminster School slang. Cf. sense 2. 

[ John-a-Nokes (like John-a-Stiles), despite F. k H., 
is S.E.. as are John-a-drearns, — among the maids, 
John Cheese or Trot (a rustic, a dolt), Jolm China¬ 
man. See Words I at ‘ Representative Names ’ for 
a group of such names.] 

John-and-Joan. A homosexual pervert; C. 18- 
mid 19 coll. 

John Audley ; occ. Orderly I Abridge the jier- 
formanc<‘ ! ; theatrical ; from ca. ISlO. Ex the 
actor-manager John Richardson (d. 1837), who used 
to ask ‘ is John Audley here ? ’ whenever another 
‘house’ w'as w’aiting, though tradition (H., I8t>4) 
has it that John Audley or Orderly taught liiru the 
wheeze.—2. Also occ. as a v. Also, to depart : 
circu.s 8. : C. 20 (E. Seago, Circus Company, 
1933). 

[John Barleycorn is 8.E.] 

John Barleycorn, or Sir J. B., is nobody with him . 

He’s no drinker : proverbial c.]). ; C. 17-18. 

John Barleycorn’s, or Sir John Barleycorn’s, the 
strongest knight. IMalt Injiior is strong stulf; 
proverbial c.j). : C. 17-18. Ray. 

John Blunt. See Jack Blunt. 

John Collins. A drink made of soda w'ater, gin, 
sugar, lemon and ice; Australia; from ea. 1860. 
The An strains lun, Eeb. 24, 1865, ‘ ’That most 
angelic of drinks for a hot climate . . .’ 

John Company ; occ. Johnny Company. The 

Honourable Ea.st India Comjiany : coll. : from ca. 
1785; now only historical. Ex Dutch Jan 
Korn pa me, by which the Eastern natives speak of 
the Dutch East India Company and government. 

John Cotton. See Dolly Cotton. 

John Crap(p)o. See Johnny Crapose. 

John Des paper. See ‘ WTiuJicster (Jollege slang % 
§"• 

John Drawlatch. A sneaking person : coll. > 
S.E. : 0. 16-17. Hey wood’s Proverbs, 1546, 

*John Davis. Money : c. (— 1926). E. Jen¬ 
nings, In London's Shadows. 

John Finality. The 1st Earl of Russell (1792- 
1878), who ‘ always s])oke of the Reform Bill of 
1831 as a “ finality ” ’ (Dawson). 

John Ford’s altar (a master’s desk), John Ford’s 
bath (horse-trougli), John Ford’s hat (= ?), John 
Ford’s leg (roly-jmly pudding) : Bootham School 
(— 1926), Anon., Diet, of Bootham Slang. 
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John Fortnight. The tallyman t London work- 
men’s: late C. 19-20; ob. Ware, ‘ From hia 
t ailing: every oilier week.’ 

John Gray’s bird, like. Fond of comjiany, even 
if it be rather above one : coll. ; C. 10. Gascoigne. 
(Ayiperaon.) 

John Hop. A policeman : New Zealanders’; 
€. 20 ; ol). Ilhyming on Cop. 

John Long (m C. JS-19, oec. Tom Long) the 
carrier, stay for or send by. To wait, or yiostfione 
lor, a long time : coll, : C. lf>-10. (,’otgrave. 

John Orderly. See John Audley. 

John Roberts. A, or enough, drink to keep a 
man drunk from Saturday to Sunday night : 
Anglo-Welsh {— 1880). Ex the author ol the 
Sunday Closing Act. 

John Roper’s window. See Roper’s window. 

John Thomas. A llunkey : low coll. : ca. 1800- 
1910.—2. The male member ; low; from ca. 1840. 
C'f. (iu'k. 

John (oec. Joan) Thomson’s man. A uxorious 
husband : Scots coll. ; (J. 1(> 19. iJiinbar, 

John Tuck. A ChineHi' mandarin : nautical : 
late ('. 19-20. liowen. CL John, 0. 

Johnian. A Btudent of St. .John’s College. Cam¬ 
bridge : Cambridge University coll. >, in C. 19, 
S.E. : mi(l-C. 17-20. Eut Johnian hog (— 1785, 
<irf)se. at hog) and J. Pig (from ca. 1800) are s. 

Johnnie, Johnny. A fellow, a chap ; a Bweet- 
beart : coll. ; from ca. 1070 ; ob. Karnsay, 
Kipling.—2. A (fasliioiiable) young man about 
town : from ca. 1880.—■.'1, A tiger : sportsmen's : 
1815 (U.E.D.).— i. A penguin : nautical (— 1898). 
—5. A pobeernan : low : from ca. 1850. Occ. (ca. 
180(1-80) Johnny Darby, periiajis influenced by 
Jarbifs and Er. gendarmes. Mayhew, Besant & 
Rice.—6. A half-glass of W'hiskey : Anglo-Irish ; 
from ca. 18(30 ; ob. (h>arlier (— 1827), Uuinbarton- 
shire dial.)—7. A Greek ; nautical : late C. 19-20. 
F>ow(>n. I’erbaps ex prevalenee of the name 
Johannides. —8, A Turk ; rarely a German : mili¬ 
tary : G.W. (E. k Gibbons; B. & B.)—9. The 
nickname of men Hurnamed Walker ; naval and 
i.iililary ; late C, 19-20. Ex the celebrated 
w)li.^key. {b\ Gibbons.) 

Johnnie Rutter. Butter : rhyming s. ; from ca. 
1880. B. B., lihynung iSlang, 1952. (Jontrast 
Johnnie Horner. 

Johnnies and SaUies. Kinds of ‘ Kaftirs the 
former l»eing specifu-ally shares in the Johannesburg 
('onsolidaled Investment t'ompany {The Con- 
ii/untal Datly Mail, Aug. 29, 1955). Stock Ex- 
{bang(* ; C. 20. E.g. The Evening Standardf 
Bcb. 5, 1955. 

Johnny Armstrong. Manual work, hand-power: 
jocular nautical ; Irom ca. 1920. (O.E.D. Sup.) 

Cf. flboiv-grcase. 

Johnny Bates’(s) Farm. See Bates’ Farm. 

Johnny Bono. An Englishman ; East End of 
London : from ca. 1850 ; ob. 

Johnny Bum. A male donkey : jocular; late 
C. 18- inid-19. Grose, Ist ed. Ex a eujihemism for 
jack ass. ass being pronounced arse. Grose. 

Johnny cake. A cake cooked in a frying pan or 
baked in the ashes: Australia (—1861); coll. 
Adoption of a U.S. term, which (orig.—-1775— 
journey-cake) denotes a thin cake made of Indian 
meal and toasted before a fire. (Morns; Thornton.) 

John(ny) Crapose. Frenchman: low : C. 19- 
early 20. The singular is Crapo or Crappo —but not 
very frequent. Ware ; Bowen. Ex Fr. crapaud, a 


toad (not a frog).—2. (Gen. John Crappo.) Hence, 
a liritish seaman w'earing a moustache ; nautical: 
ca. 1815 50. Bowen, 

Johnny Darby. Sec Johnny, 6.-2. In pi., hand- 

cufls ; ca. 1860-1915. 

Johnny Gallacher (or Gallagher). A uniformed 
policeman: trumps’ c. (— 1955). Cf. the synony¬ 
mous John. 

Johnny hangman. See Jacky hangman. (Wood¬ 
ward, The Birds of Natal, 1899.) 

Johnny Haultaut. A man-of-warsman: mer- 
ehant service: ca. 1870-1910. Clark Russell. 
Berhaps ex haul light. 

Johnny Homer. Round the corner ; i.e. to, at, 
a ‘pub’: rhyming s. (— 1909). Ware.—2. See 

Jack Homer. 

Johnny Newcome. A new-born child.- coll, ; 
from ea. 1850; ob.—2. An inc.xpiUTeneerl y'outh ; a 
landsman : nautical : from ca. 1850 ; ob. 

Johnny Raw. A novice ; a recruit ; coll. : 
1815 ; ob. The Sydney BulUtin, Feb. 26, 1887, 
‘ He was a new-chum —■& regular Johnny-Raw^’— 
2. A morning drink : provincial ; from ca, 1870 ; 
ob. 

Johnny Scaparey, do a. To abscond : circus- 
employees'; mid-G. 19-20. It. scuppare, to vseape. 

Johimy Squarehead. A German (soldier): mili¬ 
tary : in (b\V. 

Johnny Turk. The orig. form of Johnnie {-y), 8. 
B. & B. 

Johnny Won’t Hit To-Day. J. W. H. T. Douglas, 

the English all-rounder, slow-scoring batsman: 
Austialians’ : 192()’s. 

Johnny Walker, still going strong like. A c.p..- 

from ca. 1925 ; slightly ob. Gollinson. Ex the 
famous advertisement of a famous whiskey. 

Johnson. Ahhr. Jack Johnson, q.v. : 1916, The 
Wipers Times, Feb. 12, ‘The Johnsons. A Shout. 
A Scream. A Roar,’ a very ay>t description of their 
advent and explosion. B. & B. (2nd ed.). 
join up, v.i. To enlist : coll. : from 1914. 
joined, be. To be married. Coll. : C. 19-20. 
Cf. join giblets (see giblets). 

* joint. In c. (— 1885) partnership ; a concerted 
robbery (— 1887, Baumann) : ob.—2. ‘ An outside 
bookmaker’s paraphernalia of list-frame, umbrella, 
etc., some of which are joined together in movable 
pieces,’ O.E.D. : the turf from ca. 1896.—5. A 
wife: low; C. 20 ; ob. Ware. Because joined.— 
4. Any place or building : low : ex U.S. (— 1883), 
whence adopted ca. 1905 in Australia (very com¬ 
mon in the A.I.F.), ca. 1910 in England. Whence 
the next entry.—5. Hence, a brothel ; New Zea¬ 
land c. (— 1952).—6. (Cf. senses 2, 4, 5.) In 
grafters’ b. of C. 20 : a tent; a stall; any stand 
from which, or object with which, a grafter pro¬ 
vides amusement. Philip Allmgham, Cheapjack, 
1954.—7. A fellow', chap: from ca. 1895, but not 
very gen. ; mostly Cockneys’. Edwdn Bugh, Tht 
Cockney at Home, 1914. ‘ I’m a joint as likes plenty 
of room ’ ; Erni'.st Raymond, Mary Leith, 1951. 
Perhaps cf. sense 5. 

joint, jump the. To assume command ; low 
Australian (— BJKi). (J. J. Dennis, 

*joint, work the. To swindle with a jockeyed 
lottery table : c. (— 1895). ld,x joint, 1. 

jokee. The ‘ victim ’ of a joke : coll. : from ca. 
1870. 

joker. A man, chap, fellow: from ca. 1810. 
(Pepys’s ‘ At noon ... to the Trinity-house, 
where a very good dinner among the old jokers ’ is 
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misleading.) Cf. artist, merchant, shaver, and see 

Herring Joker. 

♦joker, little. See little-joker, 
jolah. A haversack : Regular Army’s : late 
C. 19-20. Ex Hindustani. (B. & P., 3rd ed.) 

Jollies, the. See jolly, n., 2, quotation from 
Bowen : ? C. 17--early 19. 

jollificatioiL Jollity ; a merry-making : coll. : 
1798 (S.O.D.). Scott. Whence 1 

jollify. To behave merrily ; become, occ. make, 
shghtly drunk : coll. : from ea. 1820. 

jolliiy. Excellentl 3 % splendidly; delightfully: 

from ca. 1560 : S.E. till ca. iSSO, then coll. ; 

slightly ob. {Gi, jolly, adj., 1 and 2.) M. C. Jack- 

son, 1878. (O.E.D.) 

jollocks ; jollux. A parson : low : late C. 18-19. 
Possibly a cuphemising (suggested hy jolly, adj.) of 
ballocks, q.v. (cf. cods, a curate) ; prob. ex dial. 
joUock, joll}'-, hearty (O.E.I).).—2. {jollux,) A fat 
person : ca. 1795-1815. O.E.D. 

jolly. The head : late C. 18-mid-19. A\m jolly 
nob. Grose, Ist ed.—2. A Royal Marine: nau¬ 
tical : from ca. 1829. Also (— 1867) a Royal (or 
royal) jolly. (Cf. tame jolly, q.v., a militiaman.) 
Marryat; Kipling ; Bowen, ‘ Taken from the old 
nickname of the City Trained Bands.’—3. the con¬ 
federate of a thief or a swindler ; esp. a sham pur- 
eha.ser : c. (— 1856); ob. Mayhcw, Greenw'ood.— 

4. A pretence; an excuse: c. : from ca. 1850; 
ob. J. W. Horsley.—5. Praise, a recommendation ; 
chaff, abuse : low (orig. Cockney) coll. ; from ca. 
1855. H., 1859 ; Vance, in The Chickaleary Cove. — 

6. Hence, a cheer ; from ea. 1870 ; shghtly ob. 
Esp. in give (e.g. him) a jolly, chiefly' in imperative.— 

7. Ahhi. jollijication : coll.: 1920. O.E.D. (Sup.), 
jolly, v.t. and i. To joke; rally, chaff; vitu¬ 
perate : from ca. 1860.—2. To cheer: from ca. 
1890.—3. V.i., to make a sham bid (at an auction); 
1869 (O.E.D.): c. > low ; ob.— i. To treat (a 
person) pleasantly so that he stay in, or become of, 
a good humour : orig. (1893), U.S.; anglicised ca. 
1910. Esp. with up or along. (S.O.D.) 

jolly, adj. Excellent; fine; indicative of general 
approbation (in mid-C. 19-20, often ironical): 
C. 14-20 ; S.E. till C. 19, then coU. Hie Daily 
Telegraph, 1869, ‘ He is annoyed when young ladies 
use slang phrases, such as awfully jolly.’—2. Ex¬ 
tremely pleasant, agreeable, suitable, charming : 
mid-C. l(>-20 : S.E. till ca. 1860, then coll.—3. 
Shghtly drunk : from ca. 1650 ; euy)hemistic S.E. till 
C. 19, then coll.—4. ‘ Healthy and well developed ; 
weh conditioned ; plump ’ : coU. and dial. ; from 
ca. 1660. (S.O.D.) Whence.—5. Eat; too fat: 

the turf: from ca. 1885. 

jolly, adv. with adv. or adj. (In mid-C. 19-20, 
often ironical.) Very ; exceedingly: mid-C. 16- 
20 : S.E. till C. 19, then coll. Dickens in Oliver 
Twist, ‘ “ He is so johy green,” said Charley.’ 
jolly, chuck a. See chuck a jolly, 
jolly along. A variant (— 1923) of jolly, v., 4. 
Manchon. 

jolly boys. ‘ A group of small drinking vessels 
connected by a tube, or by openings one from 
another,’ E. & II. : coll. : from ca. 1890; shghtly 
ob. 

jolly dog. A boon companion, merry fellow: 
coll (— 1785) >, ca. 1870, S.E. : shghtly ob. 
Grose. Cf. S.E, jolly fellow. 

jolly for. To support a friend with kindly chaff 
or praise : ca. 1850-1925 : mostly Cockney. Cf. 
jolly, n., sense 6. 


jolly jumper. A hght sail set above a ‘ sky¬ 
scraper ’ (q.v.): nautical (— 1883); ob. Clark 
Russell. 

jolly nob. See jolly, n., 1. 

Jolly Polly. Gallipoli: military: 1915,* ob. 

B. & P. By ‘ Hobson-Jobson ’. 

jolly Roger. A pirate’s flag : nautical coll. > 

5. E. : from ca. 1880. Stevenson, in Treasure 
Island, ‘ There was the johy Roger—the black flag 
of piracy—flying from her peak.’ 

jolly-up. A ‘ beano ’ ; a drinking-bout : lower- 
middle class : from ca. 1905; ob. Alec Waugh, 
The Balliols, 1934. 

jolly utter. Unspeakable: London cultured: 
1881-ca. 1890. Punch, 1881 ; W. S. Gilbert’s 
Patience, 1881 ; The Referee, Eeb. 18, 1883, 
(Ware.) Cf. utterly utter. 
jolt. To coit with (a woman) : low : C. 19-20. 
jolt, pass a. ‘ To deliver a short sharp blow ’: 
Austrahan (— 1916). C, J, Dennis, 

[jolt-, jolter-head, a dolt, and its adj. are, despite 
F. tk H., ineligible,] 

jomer. A fancy girl; a sweetheart : c. (— 1839) 
>, ca. 1850, theatrical and Parlyan^e ; f theat¬ 
rical. Perhaps a corruption of It. donna (cf. 
dona{h), q.v.), it is always—in contradistinction 
to blower, blowen —a complimentary term, says 
Brandon. 

[Jonah, a bringer of ill luck, is—despite I'. & H.— 

6. E.] 

Jones, Mrs. See Mrs. Jones, 
jonnick, jonnock, jonnuk. See jannock. -jonty. 
See jaimdy. 

joo. Did you ? : slovenly coll. : C. 20. Denis 
Maekail, The ‘ Majestic ’ Mystery, 1924, ‘ When joo 
get down, Langley ? ’ 

jor (‘r’ rasped). A sol. pronunciation of jaw ■ 
since when 't In illiterate sjx^ech, any vowel 4- ir 
tends to be jironounced awer, ewer, etc., \utli the 
* e ’ chpped short. 

jorb. Sol. pronunciation of job : mostly Cockney 
and Australian : C. 19-20. ('. J. Denni.s, 

jordan ; in C. 17-18, often jordain ; m ('. 1G-I7, 
occ. jurdain(e), jurdan or jurden. A chain lier-pot • 

C. 14—20; ob. : S.E. till ca. 1840, then dial, and 
low coll. (In C. 19, occ. a slop-jiail.) ' Lrob. an 
application of the baptismal name Jordan, very 
common in M.E.’, W.—2. A blow with a stuff ; 
e. ; late C. 17~mid-19. B.E.—3. The Atlantic ; 
journalists’ : ca. 1870-1910. 

Jordan, over ; this side of Jordan. Resp., dead ; 
alive: coll. (— 1889). Barrere k Leland ; Mnn- 
chon. Ex its use in ‘ pieti.stic language to symboli.so 
death ’ (O.E.D. Siij).). 

jorram, of a boat-song other than Gaelic, is 
catachrestic : late C. 18-20. (O.E.D.) 

[jorum, a drinking bowl, despite E. & H., is S.E. 
But the derivative sense, a large number or quan¬ 
tity, is dial, and, thence, in late C. 19- 20, s. verging 
on coll,] 

Jos6. A canteen attendant: naval : C. 20. 
Bowen, ‘ A relic of the days when the Maltese did a 
lot of this business.’ 

Joseph. Amarine: nautical: C. 19-20; ob.— 
2. As coat, or woman-proof man, it is S.E. 

Joseph !, not for. A scornful refusal : 1844, C. 
Selby, London by Night: ob. by 1900, f by 1920. 
Also (— 1867) not for joe!, which is extant: Gals¬ 
worthy, Rwan Song, 1928, ‘ Not if he knew it—not 
for Joe ! ’ Cf. Archibald, certainly not ! 

Joseph and Jesse I A political c.p. of 1886. 
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Satiric of Joseph Chamberlain and Jesse Coliings, 
imm. after the latter assumed ofTice. ‘ As Mr. 
Chaplin rather neatly put it . . “ the voice is the 

voice of .Jesse, the liand is the hand of Joseph,” * 
The Daily Nnvs, Fob. 20. (Ware.) 

Josephus coat. A many-coloured coat; a dress of 
honour; coll.: from ca. 1890. Kipling, ‘A 
Jos('ph’.s jury-coat to keep his honour warm.’ 

Josephus rex, you are. You’re joking : a late 
(^. 18-early 10 c.p. Jo-k ing, rex being L. for king. 
Grose. 1st ed. 

josh. A fool; a sleepy fellow : coll. : mid- 
C. 10-20; ob. y ex joskin, q.v. 

josh, v.t. and i. To banter ; indulge in banter : 
U.S. (I88(bs), afiglicised by J0.'h5, thanks to the 
‘talkies’. O.K.l). and Sup. Perhaps ex Northern 
dial, and Seottish joss, to jostle, push against: 
jiossibly inliueneed by ‘ Josh Billings ’, that 
iiuniorist who.se. writings were, ca. 18G6-05, a house¬ 
hold name in the U.S.A. 

josh about or around, V.i. I’o move clumsily or 
carelessly ; C. 20. K.g. in .Tohn G. Brandcm, Th' 
liig City, lO.'lI. Prob. ex jostle influenced by 
josh, n. : q.v. 

josher. An occ. variant josser, G. 
joskin. A country bumpkin : low : from ca. 
ISlO ; ob. ]jex. Hal. Prob. ex dial. to bump, 
after bnnipkin its(*lf. (G.E.D.)—2. lienee, ‘a 
green hand under sail ’ ; nautical : from ca. 1800 ; 
ob. Bowen.—J. lienee, a recruit: military: C. 20. 

joss. An idol ; AngloJdiinese ‘ pidgin ’: C. 18- 
20. Ex I’ortuguese Deos, (iod. Whence joss^ 
house, an idol temple: mid-C. 18-20. Yule & 
Burnell. Cf. chin-chin joss, q.v.—2. Luck : nau- 
tK'al : late (’. 10 20. Bowen. Ex sense 1. 

josser. A simplel on (— 188G); ob. except among 
tailors (see, e.g. 'The Tailor and Cutter^ Nov. 20, 
1028). JYob. ex joskni.- -'2. An old rou^ (— 1802); 
t —2. (Gen. witii old.) A fellow: from ca. 1800. 
Perha])'^ c\ joskin, <i v.—4. A parson: Australia: 
( a. 188.") i!)l(>.— 0 . A ‘swell’: Hong-Kong 

( — lOOO). Ware, i’rob. ex joss, q.v., as sense 4 is 
—even rnort? prob.—G. An outsider ; Parlyaree : 
(? late (10' ) (20. Edward Seago, Circus Corn- 
Jinny, lO.'kk Prob. ex sense 1 inliueneed hy joskin, 
2. Abo joshir. 

jOSSOp. Syru]\ juice, sauce, gravy : schoolboys’ : 
from ca. 1800; ob. (Manchon.) Perhaps a cor¬ 
rupt blend lA'jntce -f- syrnp. 

’•‘jostle. To i lu'at : c. ; late C. 18-‘20. (Cf. 
hustle, V., and hustUr.) A\'henco ; 

*jostler. A .swindler : Glasgow c. : C. 20—and 
prob. from well back in (’. 10. 

jottle (v.i.); do a jottle ; go jottling. To copu¬ 
late ; low : C. 10-20 ; t)b. 

journalese. Inferior journalistic writing: 1882 
(S.O.D.) : coll, till ca. 10,‘10, tlien S.E. According 
to a certain journalist, most journale.se is written—• 
or spoken—-by jioliticians. 

’•‘journey. A term in Jirison : c, (— 1932), 
‘ Stuart Wood ’, Shades of the Prison House. 

journey, this. On this time or occasion : coll.: 
1884 ; slightly ob. 

journeyman gentleman tailor. A silk hat; a 
frock coat : tailors’ : C. 20. 

journeyman parson. A curate: London : ca. 
1820-1000. Bee. Because aj)t to be moved about 
far more than is a full-blown clergyman. 

journeyman soul-saver. A scripture-reader : ca. 
18G0-1900. 

Jove ! ; by Jove. A coil, exclamation, asaevera- 


tion: from ca. 1570. Shakespeare, ‘By Jove, I 
always took three threes for nine ’ ; Miss Ferner. 
(O.E.D.) 

jow. (Gen. in inijicrative.) To go away; b« 
off; Anglo-Indian: from ca. I8G0 ; slightly ob. 
H., 18G4. Ex Hindustani; cf. Romany jaw (and 
Sampson’s Ja). 

[jowl (a jaw, a check) ; cheek by jowl. Despite 
F. & H., both are S.E.] 

joy-bag. A (sand-)bag in which a man carries 
souvenirs to take homo on leave : military ; 1915- 
18. F. & Gibbons. 

joy-ride. A ride at high speed, esp. in a motor¬ 
car : orig. (1909), U.S. ; anghoi.sed ca. 1912 as a 
coll.—2. Hence, v.i. and joy-rider, -riding. 

joy-spot. Any well-known place of enjoyment ; 
Western Front ofTicers’ coll. ; 1915-18. F. & Gib¬ 
bons. 

joy-stick. The control-lever of an aeroplane : 
1915 : 8 > by 1925, coll. ; now verging on S.E. 
Ex its vibration or else ex the joy one experiences 
in handling it.—2. The jienis ; low : late C. 19 -20. 

joy-waggon. A Jiractice acToplane at a flying- 
school ; Air Force : 1015 ; ob. F. & Gibbon.-.. 

joy-wheeler. A girl given to pleasure, esp. ‘ joy¬ 
rides ’ : 1034, H. A. Vachell, Martha Penny. 

joyful, 0 be. Se e o be joyful.— 2. Cf. sing ‘ 0 be 
joyful ’ on the other side of one's mouth, q.v. at " o be 
joyful ' on . . . 

joyous spirit. Sec jemmy, n., 2. (Transient s.) 
jube. A colJ. abbr. oijujube (the lozenge) : from 
ca. 1840. 

jubilee. A very pleasant time : Winchester 
College: C. 19-20 ; ob.—'2. A postage stamp com¬ 
memorating the Silver Jubilee of King Crcorge V, 
May G. 19.‘k"> : coll. 

jubilee track. A two-foot gauge track used 
mostly by jictrol-locomotivcs and waggons : Public 
Works' ; 1935. Cf. : 

jubilee waggon. A two-foot gauge skip : id. : id. 
jubileeve it? Do you Ix’lieve it 't (or,!) : a c.p. 
dating from the Silver Jubilee (May G, 1935) to the 
death (January 20, 1930) of H.M. King George the 
Fifth. Ex an advertisement by Shell. Tn 1887 
(Queen N'ictoria's first .Jubilee), moreover, tluTO was 
a popular song in which the singer, S[)eaking of the 
eontemporary jollilication.s, declared that they were, 
‘ would jubilieve it. quite driving me mad 
Judaic superbac(e)y. A ‘ Jew in all the glory ))f 
lii.s best clothes ’ : (’ovent Garden Theatre and 
vicinity ; 1887-ca. 1899. ^\’are. 

[judas, a traitor, judas-coloured, judas-hole : all, 
despite F. tV H., are S.E.] 

jude. A harlot: low (— 188G). Henley. Also 
jndy, (pv. 

*judge. An expert, sagacious thief or swindler : 
c. : ca. 1810-50. \’aux. 

judge and jury. A mock trial, the fines being paid 
ill beer ; tailors' : from ca, 1870, 

judgmatic. Judicious : judicial. So judg- 
viatical. Adv. judgmatically. All coll, and slightly 
ob. : resp. 1835, 182G, 1814. O.E.D. dates. But 
judgmatical (even 182G J. Fenimore Cooper) was 
orig. U.S., Thornton recording it at 1774. On dog¬ 
matic. 

judicial and judicious are often confused : C. 18- 
20. (Neatly e.xemplificd by R, Keverne in The Man 
in the Red flat, 1930.) 

Judische (or Jew's) compliment. A large penis 
but no money : low : from ca. 1850 ; ob. Cf. 
Yorkshire compliment, q.v. 
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jadjr. A girl, cap. one of loose morale : from ca. 
1810 : prob. orig. c. ; always more or less low; 
common among C. 19 sailors. Also, later, jude. 
Vaux, 1812 ; Itnnciman, The Chequers. Ex Punch 
and Judy, or, bke direct ex the Christian name. 
—2i A simpleton, a fool: orig. (1824), U.S.; 
anglicised on. 1850. l]sp. in make a judy of oneself^ 
play the fool, act the giddy goat.—3. In C. 20, 
gen. ~ a woman of ridiculous appearance, but 
also, in low s., any woman. 

Judy Fitzsimmons of yourself!, don’t make a. 
Don't be a fool ! ; Anglo-Irish (— 1932). Of 
topical origin, ex make a judy of oneself, to play the 
fool: anglicised ca. 1850 ex U.S. : see judy, 2. 

judy-slayer. A ‘ lady-killer ’: London Jews* 
(- 1909). Ware. Qi. judy, 1. 

[jufE. The cheek ; in pi., the posteriors. F. h 
H., adding 'old’. In neither O.E.D. nor E.D.D. 
nor, as far as I know, elsewhere. Perhaps—cf 
spurious —by error on Fr. jours, cheeks. ] 

*jug. A prison : C. 19 c., C. 20 low. Also stone 
jug, q.v. Ainsworth, 1834, the first English user, 
the term occurring in U.S. in 1815 (O.E.D. Sup.); 
Dickens, Thackeray. Ex Fr. joug, a yoke, via ob. 
Scots joug{s), a pillory.—2. As a mistress and as a 
term of contempt, it is, despite F. IT., indubitably 
S.E.—3. Ahhr. juggins, q.v.—4. A bank : c. : from 
ca. 1860. Cornhill Magazine, 1862; C'harlcs E. 
Leach, 1933. 

*jug, V. To imprison ; lock up : orig. (ca. 1840) 
0 . ; by ca. 1860, low. See the n„ and cf. Scots gi/zf/, 
to confine in the joiigs.—2. To deceive, humorously 
or, more g(m., illicitly : low : from ca. 1870 ; ob. 

jug-bitten. Tip.sy: coll.: ca. 1620-1750. Tay¬ 
lor the Water Poet. 

jug-loops. Hair worn with tiny curls on the 
temyiles : low Cockney : ca. 1885-1905. Baumann. 

*jugelo(w). A dog : c. of ca. 1810-50. Vaux. 
Ex Romany }A. juggalor. 

jugful, not by a. Xot by a long way : coll. : ex 
U.S. (1834), anglicised ca. 1850 ; ob. by 1910, f by 
1930. 

jugged, arrested, imprisoned : see jug, v., 1. 
juggins ; occ. jug. A fool : s, : - , in (b 20, (low) 
coll. ; 1882 (S.O.D.). Punch, July 17, 1886, ‘ Yah ! 
Wot a old juggins he is ! ’ Prob. suggested by 
muggins, q.v. 

juggins-hunting. ‘ Looking for a man who will 
pay for liquor ’ (Ware): taverns’ (— 1909). Ex 
preceding. Contrast : 

juggins’s boy, ’ The sharp and impudent son of a 
stupid and easily ridiculed father ’ : low London : 
1882. Ware. 

♦juggler’s box. The branding-iron : c. : late 
C. 18-early 19. Grose, 2nd ed. 

♦juggling law. In late C. 16-early 17 c., it is a 
branch of criminal activity practised among the 
devotees of certain games. Greene, A Disputation, 
1592, ‘ The Juggling Law, wherein I will set out the 
disorders at Nyneholes and Ryfling [i.o. dicing], 
how they are only for the benefite of the Cut- 
purses.’ 

juggo. In the punishment-cell; hence, out of 
action, ill : military : from ca. 1910 F. & Gib¬ 
bons. Ex jugged : see jug, v., 1. 

juice. Emoluments, profits of office or profes¬ 
sion : coll. : ca. 1520-1640. Latimer, Sir E. Hoby. 
(O.E.D.)—2. Money : ca. 1695-1730. Xed Ward 
in The Londo7i Spy, 1698 (see Slang, p. 69).—3. 
Juiciness of colour : C. 19-20 artists. S.O.D. Cf. 
juicy, fifth sense, q.v.—4. Abbr. sky-juice, q.v. 


Also, gravy : a solely Charterhouse sense: C. 20.—5. 
Petrol: 1909. Hence, from ca. 1918, step on the 
juice, to accelerate. O.E.D. (Sup.).—6. Elec¬ 
tricity ; electrical current : electricians’ s. (1903) >, 
ca. 1920, gen. s. O.E.D. (Sup.). 

juice, v.i. To rain: low (— 1932). Slang, 
p. 244. Ex juice, n., 4.—2. To weep ; v.t., to 
reprimand: Boothara School (— 1925). (M. juice- 

meeting. 

juice, bright-work. Sec bright-work juice.— 
juice, bug. Hair-oil.— juice, cow. See cow-juice. 
— juice, fresh. Fresh W'ater. All four terms aie 
Conway cadets’ s. : from ca. 1890. John Mas(4icld, 
The. Conway, 1933. 

juice for jelly, give. (Of a wmman) to cxpcTif'nce 
the sexual sy)asm : low: C. 19 20. (Otherwise, 
juice in this sense is rare.) (T. jelly, q.v. 

juice-meeting. A rcymmand ; any address to the 
school : Bootham School (— 1925). Anon., Did. of 
Boot ham Slang. (T. juice, v., 2. 
juicer. See ‘ Movmg-Picturc Slang ’, § 5. 
juicily. Excellently ; ‘ splendidly ’: 1916, E. F. 
Benson. 

juicy. As (of women) amorous, it is S.E.—2. 
Piquant, bawdy : low coll. (— 1880). Greenwood. 
—>3. (Of weather) wet, very niinv, drenching : eoll. : 
1837 (S.O.D.).—1. Rich in money, etc. : coll. : 
from ca. 1620. Contrast f/ry. q.v.—5. In artists’ s. : 
‘characterised by rich liquid colouring. 1820’, 
S.O.D.—6. Excellent: 1916: E. F. Benson 
(O.E.D. Sup.). CT juicily. —7. Drunk : Glastrovv 
(— 1934).—8. (Of stocks and shares) attractnc in 
price: Stock Exchange: from ca. 1920. f’g. 
7Vme and Tide, Sept. 8, 1934, ‘ But still, with this 
juicy price in prospect, the shrewd professionals are 
hesitant.’ 

♦jukrum. A licence: late C. 17-early 19 o. 

B. E. Vf. jackrinn. 

Julius Caesar. The male member : low’ : from 
ca. 1840 : ob. 

Julius Caesar, dead as. ('ortainly, or long, dead : 
coll. : C. 19-20 ; ob. 

Julius Caesar was a pup, not since. In, or for, a 
devilish long time : from ca. 1890. 

Julyflower is a coll, perversion of gillyflower: 
mostly C. 19, though dating from C. 16. (O. E.l).) 

jumbaree. Jewellery: theatrical: ca. 1870- 
RH)5. 1 ex jamboree. 

jumble. A jumble-sale, or articles therefor ; 
coll. : from ca. 1930. O.E.D. (Sup.).—-2. (Also 
jamhling.) An unintentional eonfusion in the ring¬ 
ing of the bells ; i.e., technically, a ' breakdown ’ : 
bcll-ringcr.s’ coll. (— 1901). H. Earle Bulwer's 
Glossary. 

jumble, v.i. and t. To have sexual intercourse 
(with): late C. 16-18: S.E. >, ca. 1650, coll. 
Stanyliurst, Barnfield, Randolph, D’Urfey.—2. To 
take for a drive : coll.: C. 19-20; ob. For origin, 
cf. : 

jumble-gut lane. A rough road : low coll. : laU* 

C. 17-early 19. B.E. 

jumbler. A performer of the sexual act: coll.: 
C. 17-18. Ex jumble, v., 1. 
jumbling. See jumble, n., 2. 
jumbo. A clumsy, heavy fellow : trom ca. 1820 : 
coll. >, ca. 1900, S.E. 'Jon Bee.’—2. In C. 20, 
gen. of a very fat boy or man : coll. > S.E.—3. An 
elephant: coll. : from ca. 1882. ‘ Chiefly in 

allusion to a famous elejihant at [the London] Zoo 
(d. 1885),’ W. ; it was sold to Bamum in Fob., 1882 
(O.E.D.).—4. Whence Jumbo, the Elephant and 
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Castle Tavern in South London: public-house 
frequenters’: from 1882. Ware.—6. ‘The big 
fore-staysail *: grand Banks fishermen’s : from ca. 
1883. Bowen.—G. A big goods-train engine: 
railwaymen’s : first decade, C. 20. 

jumboism. ‘ The hesitative policy of the Liberal 
W’higs ’ : Conservatives’ nickname therefor: 1882. 
at the time of ‘ the Jumbo craze ’ (see jumbo, 3). 
Ware. Cf. had as your breath . . q.v. 

Jumbo^s trunk. Tipsy : rhyming s. on drunk : 
esp. ca. 1880-86. Manchon. On elephant's trunk, q.v. 
jumback. See jimbugg.—jumm, in F. & H., is 

ineligible. 

♦jump ; occ. dining-room jump. ‘ Robbery 
en’ected by ascending a ladder placed by a sham 
lamp-lighter, against the house intended to be 
robbed . . . Because, should the lamp-lighter be 
put to flight, the thief . . . has no means of escape 
but that of jumping down,’ Grose, 2nd ed. ; c. from 
ca. 1787 ; j 1890.—2. A window (on the ground 
floor): c. : C. 19-20. Vaux.—3. PI., see jumps.— 
4. The n. corresponding to jump, v., 6 : same period. 
Ksp. have a jump. —6. A fright ; coll, : late C. 19- 
20. D(‘.sniond Coke, The House Prefect, 1908, 

‘ Good heavens, Manders ! . . . You did give mo 
a juni]).’ 

♦jump, V. To seize and rob (a person) : c. : ca. 
1780-1890. Also to rob (a building) by way of 
jump, n., 1 : c. ; C, 19.—2. To seize and arrest: 
Au.stralian : ca. 1870-1900. ‘ ItolfBoldrewood.’— 

3. To possess oneself of a mining right, in the 
owner’s absence. Gen. with a or the claim. From 
ca. IS.'id, when in The MeWourne Argus ; jumping of 
claims, ho\v(>ver, occurs in U.8. in 1851 (Thornton) : 
coll. ca. 1870, S.E. Marryat, in Mountains aiul 
Molehills, ‘ If a man jumjied my claim, ... 1 
a])peal(‘d to the crowd.Hence, in South Africa, 
to ajifiropriate (goods) wrongfully : 1871, The 

Queenslou'u Fiee Press, Aug. 18, ' Five thousand 
hncks were junqied the other niglit from . . .’s 
brickyard at Klipdrift.’ Pettnian.—5. To copu- 
lat(‘. v.i. and t. : (’. 17-20 coll. ; ob.—G. To try a 
nu'dicine : medical: from ca. ISGO; ob.—7. See 
jump a ship.—8. (AKso jump with.) To agree, 
tally : a S.E. hfii.se, despite F. & H. 

jump, at the first. At the very beginning (of pro¬ 
ceedings) : coll. : ca. 1.770-1700. 

jump or jumps, be for the (high). To be about, or 
obliged, to lace a difliculty or a very unpleasant 
task : military (ca. 1912), esp. as to be on the crime- 
hlieet, hence due for trial, h. Gibbon.s. Ex 
Btc'(‘jdecliasiiig. Also, in G.W., be up for the long 
jlimp (Ibid,; 

jump, irom the. From the hc'gmning : coll, (in 
C. 20, lending to S.E.) : ajij). ong. U.S. (1848) and 
aneliiused ca. 1S70. 

♦jiunp, go the. To rob as in jump, n., 1 : c. : 
C, 19. JhuiMianri. 

jump, not by a long. Xot by a long way : non- 
aristoeratle coll. (-— 1887) ; ol). Baumann. 

jump, on the. On the move ; a( ti\e ; restlcs.s : 
coll. : 1900. The Daily JS'eirs (of May 4), ‘ Ke(‘ping 
th(‘ foe on the jump ’ (O.E.l).). 

jump, see how the cat will. To watch the course 
of events before eornmitting oneself: coll.: from 
ca. 1820. Scott, Bulwer-lA tton. 

jump a bill, to dishonour an acceptance, likeywwp 
one's bail, to abscond, is orig. and mainly U.S., 
partly anglicised ca. 1890. 

jump a ship. To desert: nautical: C. 20. 
Bowen. 


jump at. To accept eagerly : coll. >, ca. 1905, 
S.E. : 17G9 (S.O.D.). J. Payn. 1882, ‘ He might 
well have jumped at such an offer.'—2. To guess : 
coll. : from ca. 1890. 

jump-down. ‘ The last place ... in course of 
erection on the outskirts of . . , civili.sed life,’ 
Stavelcy Hill, in From Home to Home, 1885: 
Colonial: ca. 1880-1910. 

jump down a personas throat. A variant ( — 1887) 
oi jump upon, c\.v. Baumann, 
jump on. See jump upon, 
jump one’s horse over a or the bar. To sell horse, 
bridle and all, to the landlord of a public-house : 
Colonial : ca. 1880-1905. The Daily Telegraph, 
March 20, 1886. 

jump out of one’s skin. To be greatlv startled : 
coll. : C. 19-20. 

jump to it. To bestir oneself: military, esp. 
N.lJ.O.s’ : from ca. 1912. B. & P. Ci.put a jerkin 
it (see jerk . . . ). 

jump up. To get the best of (a per.son) ; or the 
rever.se : tailors’ : fn^m ca. 1850. 

jump up behind. To endorse the bill of a friend: 
commercial : from ca. 1870. Cf. endorse. 

jump (up)on. To criticise severely : coll. : 1868 
(S.U.l).). M. E. Braddon, ‘In vulgar phraseology, 
to be jumped upon 

jumpable. ‘ Open for anotluT to take ’ : Aus¬ 
tralian coU. ; 1884, Boldrewood. jump, v., 3. 

jumped-up. Conceited, arrogant : (ong. low) 
coll. : from ca. 1870. H., 5th ed., 1874. Ex dial. 
—2. Upset, nervous : low coll. : ca. 188U-1910. 
Cf. jumpy. 

* jumper. A thief entering houses by the win- 
dow.s : c. : from ca. 1787 ; ob, Grose, 2nd ed. 
See jump, n., 1.—2. A tenperiny piece : Scottish c. 
of ca. 1820-50. Haggart.—.‘1. The illegal appro- 
priator of another’s mining-claim : from ca. 1855 : 
coll. >, ca. 1880, S.E.—4. ‘ Now the technical 
term for the seaman’s upper garment, but origin¬ 
ally [ea. 1850-75] a slang terra for a duck jacket 
slipjied on to protect clothing during a dirty job on 
deck,’ Bowen.—5. The inevitable nickname of a 
man surnamed Collins or Cros.'* : naval and mili¬ 
tary : late C. 19-20. F. & Cibbons. The latter ex 
jump across, the former of anecdotal origin.—G. A 
(gen., travelling) ticket-ms])ector : orig. (1900), rail¬ 
way men's. O.E.D. (Sup.).—7. A light buggy ; 
(^anadian coll. : C. 20. John Beanies. Ex its 
motion 

jumping cat, the cult of the. The juactice of 
waiting before committing oneself; coll. ( — 189G) ; 
t by 1920. 

jumping-jack. A sea-gull : nautical (— 1896) : 
coll, rather than s. 

jumping Jehoshaphat or Jupiter or Moses(, by the). 

Mild oaths: mid-C. 19-20 coll. ; oh. Jehoshaphat 
is occ. employed alone, often in the sol. form 
Jeliosophat. 

jumping-off place. A point of departure : coll. : 
orig. (1826), U.S. ; anglici'^ed ca. 1870. In C. 20, 
S.E. 

jumping-powder. A stimulant: s. >, ca. 1890, 
coll.: ca. 1825-1914. Blaine, 1840, in Far yc/opcedta 
of Pural Sports, ‘ Fortified ... by a certain 
quantum of jumping powder.’ 

jumps, lielirium tremens (— 1879).—2. The 
fidgets : coll. (— 1881). (Both with the.) —U. As a 
garment, it is (de.spite F, & H.) S.E. 
jumps, be for the high. See jump, be for the high, 
jumpy as a bag of fleas. See fleas, jumpy as . . . 
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June too-too. June 22, 1897, the sixtieth anni- 
Tersary of the Queen’s reign : non-aristoeratic c.p. : 
1897 only. Punning ‘ 22 ’ and satirising the ‘ too- 
too ’ of the j^sthetes. Ware. 

Jungle, the. The West African share market: 
Stock Exchange: C. 20. Abbr. jungle-marIceU 
'tthich the O.E.D. records for 190i.—2. The 
Salvation Army Hostel in Blackfriars Bridge Road : 
c. : from ca. 1920. Michael Harrison, Weep for 
Lycidas, 1934 ; W. A. (jape, 1930. 

jungles. Shares in West African businesses: 
Stock Exchange coll. (1904) >, by 1930, j. ().E.L>. 
(Sup.). Ex preceding, sensei. 

jungli. Uncouth : unrefined : Anglo-Indian 
coll. (— 1927). O.E.D. (Sup.). I.e. jungly, -gli 
imitating a Hindi suffix. 

junior. Smaller; lower; the less good. (So 
tight ju7iior, the smallest, lowest.) Winche.ster 
College: C. 19-20; ob. The opp. is senior. 
Wrench. 

juniper. Oin .- from ca. 1820 ; ob. by 1910. f by 
1920. Bee, 1823 ; J. E. Ritchie, in The Night Side 
of London. Gin = de genievre = juniper, though gin 
is actually abbr. of geneva. 

juniper-lecture. See jiniper-lecture. 
junk, as old or inferior cable, tig. salt beef, is S.E. 
W hence, however, sense of {a) miscellaneous, second¬ 
hand stuff, hence {h) rubbish: orig. (1842), U.S.; 
anglicised as coll., reap. ca. 1880 and ca. 1900; 
both nuances now verge on S.E.—2. Whence 
liquor; dregs: Australian (and U.S.) nautical: 
C. 20. Bowen. 

junket. A mixture; mix-up, confusion: coll. 
(— 1923). Manchon. Ex the dish. 

junket, V. To exult {over) : Winche.'Jter College : 
from ca. 1850 ; ob. Ex the S.E. v. 

junket! Indicative of self-congratulation ; Win¬ 
chester Gollege : C. 19-20 : ob. Wren<'h. 

[junt (a trick), wrongly defined, is also \\rongly 
included by F. & H. : it is S.E.] 

Jupiter. Used in mild oaths of C. 17-20: 
literary until C. 19, then coll, if used with a smile.—• 
2. {Also Jupiter Tonans. Cf. the Thiniderer.) The 
Tunes newspaper : Fleet Street : ea. 1850-1900. 

Jupiter Carlyle. The Rev. Alex, ( arlyle (1722- 
1805), who impressed his many notable filends and 
acquaintances as having a Jo\'ian head. Dawson. 

Jupiter Junior. The Daily Telegraph : Fleet 
Street : ca. 1870-1900. Ex Jupiter, 2. 

Jupiter Placens. Lord Brougham (d. 1868.) In 
contrast to Tonans, 1. Dawson. 

Jupiter S(^pin. ‘ A tricky minister ’ : political 
and Society’s coll. : late U. 19-early 20. IV’are. Ex 
the Parisians’ nickname, ca. 1810, for Napol(‘on J. 

Jupiter Tonans. Lord Chancellor Erskine (1750- 
1823).—2. See Jupiter, 2. Dawson. 


jurk. A rare C. 19 variant of jaric, q.T. 
‘ Ducange Anglicus 1857. 

jury. An assertion ; a profession of faith, etc. t 
costermongers’ : from ea. 1850 ; ob. 

jury, (diummage, and couter. Knife, fork, and 
spoon; Regular Army's: late C. 19 20. B. & I\ 
Ex Hindustani. 

jury— hang half and save half. The jury may be 
a Kentish, a London, or a, Middlesex jury : a pro¬ 
verbial c.p.: resp. C. 18-19; late C. 18-mid-19; 
C. 17-19. The implication, as Middleton in 1608 
suggested of the third, ‘ Thou . . . wilt make haste 
to give up thy verdict, because thou wilt not lose 
thy dinner.’ (Apperson.) 

just. Certainly ; indeed ; ‘ rather ! ’ : 1855 ; 

coll, till ca. 1920, then S.E. Millikon, 1892, 
‘ Wouldn’t 1 just ! ’—2. Quite, ver\', truly, as in 
‘ it’s just splendid ! ’ : coll. : from ea. 1905. 

[just exactly. ’ Bad tautology ', Fowler. Mid- 
C. 19-20.] 

just nicely. Tip.'^y : euphemisti^t : from ca. 
19,30. ((J. Heyer, Death in the Stocks, 1935.) 

Abbr. S<.¥.. just nicely drunk. 

just Quietly was, m the G.W., a tag-c.p. among 
New Zealanders. It had virtually no inean- 
Hlg. 

just what the doctor ordered. A c.p. of a])proval 
a]>plied to anything particularly applicable or .suit¬ 
able or to am thing very good or very jileasunt: 
C. 20. 

justass. A mid-C. 18-early 19 coll. ])un on justics 
(a person). Grose. 1st ed. 

justice, do. To Jdf^dge (a per.son) ; driuk to ; late 
C. 17-18. BE. 

Justice Child, do. 3'o inform to the police or to a 
magistrate: c. of ea. 1(>90 1750. B.F. The refer¬ 
ence is prob. to Sir Francis (’hihh'. the (ddt'r (1642- 
1713); A New Canting J)irt., 1725. malo's child a 
vocative,—which seems less likely and certainly less 
pointed. 

justices^ justice. Justice (esj). if severe) of the 
kind administered by petty magistrates : from ca. 
18,30 : coll, till ea. ]89(>. then S.F. 

[justum in F. c't H. is a nonee-uoid.] 
jutland, Jutland. I he j>o>teiior,N ; low’ punning 
coll. : C. 18-rnid-19. 

juvenile. (Cfen. yd.) A book for children ; 
book.sellers’ and }iiiblishers’ ; from ea. 1S9S. S. 
ca. 1920. coll. ; now almost S.E. 

juventate, eriauu'ous for jurentutc : from ea. 1770, 
(O.E.D.) 

juwaub, a refu.sal, a dismissal ; v.. to refuse, 

reject. Anglo-Indian : from ca. iS3(t H., 1864. 
Ex Hindustani jawaub, an answer. (Also, and 
better, jawaub,) 
jybe. fSee gybe. 


K 


k. See ka" me, ka’ thee.—2 . For such obscure 
words gen. .sjielt with a c as are looked-for in vain 
under k, see c : e.g. kushy is a possible form of cushy, 
but it will be found only at cushy. —3. Sol. for qu : 
mostly Cockney : C. 19-20. E.g. {h)arlekinad€. — 
4. See ink.—5. For ct, k is an illiteracy ; e.g., ack for 
act ; immemorial. 

K.A.B.O.N.A.L.S. These letters, which, in back 
B., form back slang (the needless c being omitted), are 


‘ uttered rapidly to indicate! that this mode of con¬ 
versation will be agreeable to sjieaker ’ (Ware): 
mostly Cockneys’ (— 1909). Ahso kabac genals. 

K.B.H. SeeK.H.B. 

K.D.GJS, the. The King’s Dragoon Guards: 
military coll. : from ea. 1881. F. & Gibbons. 

K.G.5. H.M.S. King George V : naval coll.: 
1912. Ibid. 

K.H.B. A ‘King's hard bargain’, more gen. 
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‘ King’s ba^l bargain *; an undrsirablo sailor or, occ,, 
aoldior . coll. : 11)25, ‘ TafTrail ’ (O.K.I). Sup,). 

k-legged. Knock-knood ; shaky on one’s logs : 
print('rH’ : from ca, IHOb. In dial., k or kny denotes 
‘ loft as in k-paired, Ch«\shir(i and Lancashire for 
left-handed, 

k-nut. See knut. 

k.O. ; oec. kayoe. V. and oee. n. Knoek-ont. 

Also (jive onp the K.o. Orig. and nio.stly j)ugilistK’ : 
fb 20, ex IJ.S. 

K.S. K uala Solor : Federated Malay Stak's coll.: 

C. 20. (Somerset Maugham, The. OasMirina Tree., 
1020.) 

ka’ me, ka’ thee. One good turn deserves 
another: proverbial coll. (— ir>4()) ea. 1700, 

S.L. Other forms k, kny, knwe, kot> ; Ikiy, ('. 17, 
has clnw, which, being also the earliest form, may 
])rovide the origin. (!f. tlu' late 0. 19 -20, scratch 
ivy bark and I'll scratch yovrs. 

kabac genals. S(‘e K.A.B.G.N.A.L.S. 
kadi. Seo cady. 

kaffir. A ])rostilute’H bully ; hence, a low fellow : 
lov : ea. 1 SliO 1910. 

Kaffir circus, 'riu^ market where, on the Stock 
F\( liunee, transactions in South African land, 
mining, and other stocks are enVi'tial : South 
African and London linancial : from the early 
lS90’s. A. ,J. Wilson. 1S95; Pettman. Kx 
Kajjirs, {|.v. 

Kaffir piano, Th(‘ marimba, a musical instru¬ 
ment : Sout li .Afru'an coll. ; 1S91. Ik'ttman. 

Kaffirs. South Airican Mining Share.s : Stock 
Kvcliang(‘ s. ■ - . by 1920. eoH, ; now almost S.E. : 
1SS9, 'fhe Jlialto, March 22, ‘ Lven Kalbr.s raised 
their sickly heads ’ 

Kaffir’s (occ. Caffre’s) lightener. A full meal: 
South .'\frican : from ca. ISOO; oh. 

kai-kai. I’ood ; b'astmg : XcAv Z(*aland : mid- 
19-20. lledu])lieation of Maori kai (food), itself 
used bv the Kcav Zealand soldiers in the (LW. 

L. A (Jilil)ons. (’f. kapai. 

kail through the reek, give one his. To repri¬ 
mand, or punish, severely : Scots (*oll. ; (A 19-20. 
Scott. !L\ the unpalatableness of smoke-tasting 
soup. 

kaio. A ‘ pojmlar corruption in the South Island 
of New Zealand of yyaio,' the Maori name for 
no/o/K>r/oa laldiii, a tri'c wliosi' wood is us(h 1 for 
gun-stocks: from ca. 1S70. IMorris. 

kakker-bOOSah. Prematurely xoided excrement: 
low ( 1S2.2); t by LS9(l. J!ei>. See cack. 

kalsomine is erroneous for ca In mine : from ca. 
ISbO. O.E.l). 

kamerad ! Stop ; that's (Uiough ; don’t make it 
too hot!: inilitarv : 1915; ob, Kx the Ger. 

Holdiers’ cry (lit., ‘ ('onirade ! ’) on surrendering. 

B. (fe P.—2. Also (Dlb), V., to surrender; cry 
‘ I'liough ! ’ ; ob. Ibid. (2rd cd.). 

kan du ! A military variant of can do, 2. As if 
ex Hindustani. 

kanga. Abbr. kangaroo ; Australian coll. : from 
ca. 18<)0. 

kangaroo. A native—not an Aborigiiu'—^of 
Australia : 1827 (S.O.D.) : eoll. >, ca. 1800, S.E. 

(Jf. wallaby ; a post-War Australian Pugby-tcam 
called itself the Wallabies.--)!. ‘ A tall thin man, 
especially ill-sliaped and round-shouldered ’ : nau¬ 
tical coil.: late C. 19 20; ob. Ware.—3. the 
E^angaroo, Lt.-(’ol, Sir George Cooke (1708-1834): 
early C. 19 military. E.\ James Cook, discoverer of 
New South Wales, kangaroo-land par excellence.— 
O.U.E. 
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4- The nickname of a type of aeroplane : Air Force: 
191,5; ol). F, & Gibbons. 

kan garoo-droop or, more gen., -hop. A feminine 
affeetation, hands being brought, palm downward, 
to the breast: ef. Crecian, bnid, Jtonuin fall. Coll, 
Australian: ca. 1875-1900. Morris. 

♦kangaroo (or Anzac) poker ; also double-ace 
poker. A gambling game played by confidimce- 
trickers : c., and poliee; s. : from ea. 1910. ('barl<‘fl 
K. Leach, On Top of the Urulerworld, 1933. Prob. 
introduced by Au.stralian soldiers in 1915, when 
liundrods of them were evacuated, wounded, from 
Gallipoli to England. 

kangaroos. West Au.stralian mining sliares ; 
dealfTS in these : Stock Exchange : 1890 (Morris), 
kanits. A stink: back s. (— 1874). Whence 
kamtseno, a stinking one. Ob. 

kant [ see cant. — Kanuck ] see Canack. — kanurd. 
A loose form of ken{n)urd, cpv. 

kapai. Good; agreeable; (mostly North Island) 
New Zealand : rnid-C!. 19 20. The New Zealand 
Herald, Pel). 14. 1890. Tiorrowed din'ct from 
Maori, where kapai - this is good. Morris. 

kap(0)ut. Finished, dead ; no more : military : 
1915. B. & P. (Only yiredieatively.) Ex Ger. 
kaputt. Cf. Low Ger. kaputt (or kaptnd) gaan, to 
die; I)fVons|)ire dial, has rare go eapooch, to die, 
r(“eorde(l by the E.D.D. Suj). for 1881. 

karibat. lAiod : Anglo-Indian (— 1804). H., 

3rd ed. Ex Hindustani for curry and rice, the 
stayile dish of both Europeans and natives in India. 
Kamo. See Fred Kamo . . . 

*kate. A master or skeleton kf\v : c. of late 
C. 17-niid-19. B.E. (’f. bess. bttty, jenny ; also 
jimmy: see esp. betty. —2, Hence, a yuekloek : 
<' IS niifl-19. Gro.se, Lst ed.—.3. (Also knly, 
Kaly.) A wanton: (mainly Scots) coll,: C. 10- 
(‘urlv 19. 

Kate Kamey. The Army .- military rhyming s. : 
latf'C. 19-20. F. tl’ Gil>l)oiis. 

Kate Mullet, as knowing as. Stupid: C. 19-20; 
ob. Quiller-Coiieb. in 'J'roy Town, . . They say 
she was hanged for a fool.' 

♦kath (or K.). An indefinitely long term of im¬ 
prisonment: New Zealand e. (— 1914).—2. Hence, 

' the duration ’ ((pv.) : Nf'W Zealand military : 
1915-18. O. J. T. Aljien, ('heerful Yesterdays, ea. 
1930. 

Kathleen Mavourneen system. The hire ymr- 
ehase .\v.stein : Anglo-Irish (— 1932). Ex the 
refrain of the song : ‘It may be for years and it 
may be for over.’ 

katterzem. A parasite : Scottish (— 1909). 
Ware. Ex Fr. quatorzieme, fourteenth : he being 
Willing to go, at a moment’s notice, to prevent the 
mimbt'r of guests being thirtemi. 

kayoe. See k.o. — kaze, despite F. & H., is S.E. 
kebrock. A cap : Canadian military : G.W. 
Ex Fr.-Canadian. E. & Gibbons, 
keck. See kek. 

keck-handed. Left-handed : schools’ and dial. ; 
C. 19-c‘arly 20. Cf. k-legged, q.v. 

keddlums. A cooks’ and children’s perversion 
(— 1923) of kettle. Manehon. 

kedge. To cadge : Cockney (— 1887). Bau¬ 
mann. 

kedger. A fisherman ; a mean fellow : nautical 
(— 18()7). Admiral Smyth. Prob. cmJger in¬ 
fluenced by ledger, a keilge-anchor. Imra. ex :— 
2 . A beggar specialising in fees for trivial servii'es : 
c. (— 1823); t by 1890. Bee adds kedgers* coffee- 

Q 
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house and hotel, a resort rcsp. daily and nightly of 
‘ every kind of beggars 

kedgeree-pot. A round y)ipkin ; Anglo-Indian 
coll. : C. lU-lH). Yule ^ JUirncll. 

kee-gee. ‘ Go, vigour ’ : East London: ca. 
1800-11115. Wan;. Prob. ex qui-vivc, for of. hey- 
vee. 

keek-cloy. See kicks. 

*keekers. The e\es: Scots c. : C. 19-20. Ex 
keeh, to look. Cf. peepers. 

keel. The posteriors : Scots coll, : C. 19-20; 
ob.— keel over (F. & H.) : ineligible. 

*keel-bully. A lighterman carrying coals to and 
from the ships : late C. 17-18 : c. >, ca. 1770, a. >, 
ca. 1800, coll. >, ca. 1800, S.E. See B.E., Grose, 
Mostly deri.sive. 

[keel-haul, -iug, even fig., are S.E.] 
keelie. A (gen., Strei't) rough ; from ca. 1850 : 
Scots s. >, ca. 1870, coll. Ex the Kedie Gauq. an 
Edinburgh band of young blackguards, i-a. 1820 
(O.E.I).). Cf. hoodlum and hoohfjan. qq.v, ; see also 
larrikin. 

keen as mustard. V’ery keen .- coll.: C, 20. 
Lyell. Ex the next, orig. with a pun on Keen's 
mustard. 

keen (on). Fond (of); eager (for); greatly 
interested (in) : coll. (— 1807) : by lO.'lO, almost 
S.E. .Mary Kingsley, ‘. . . If they don’t f(‘el keen 
on a man surviving ’ (O.E.I).). ‘ Keen on a girl.’ 

[keep. As board and lodging, (despite F. & H.) 
always S.E. ; as a kej)t woman (rarely man) it may 
orig. have been coll. : long S.E.] 
keep, V. To live ; reside ; lodge : C. LI—20 : 
S.E. till ca. 1770, then coll, and mainly Cambridge 
and U.S. Shakespeare ; Grose.—(2. Other senses 
in F. & H, are S.E.) 

keep a cow,—^as long as I can buy milk I shall not. 

Why have the expense of a wif<‘ when oiu* can visit 
a whore ? Proverbial c.p. : C. 17-20 ; ob. Bun- 
yan. 

keep a pig. To have a lodg<‘r : Oxford Univer¬ 
sity ; mid-C. I9~earlv 20. Es[). of a freshman 

quartw'd on a senior undergraduate. 

keep a stiff upper lip is coll. (oiig.—c^a. 1815— 
(U.S.) >, in C. 20, S. E. Not to show fear or sorrow. 

keep [a person] back and belly. To clothe and 
feed ; coll. : C. 18-20 ; ob. 

keep ‘ cave I ’ To watch, and give warning: 
Eton (V)ll(’ge : C. 19-20. 
keep chapel. See chapel. 

keep company. As = go into society, S.E. — ^2. 
(V.t., with.) To he or act as a sweetheart; coll. ; 
from ca. 1830. Dickens in Sketches by Roz, ‘ Mr. 
Wilkins kept com})any with Jemima Evans.’ 

keep down the census. To abort; masturbate : 
low : mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. 

keep hold of the land. ‘ To hug the shore ’: 
nautical coll. : late C. 19-20 ; slightly ob. Bowen. 

keep in with. To maintain, esp. friendly, rela¬ 
tions with : late C. 16-20 : S.E. till ca. 1876, then 
coll. W. Black, in Yolande, 1883. 

keep it clean ! Don’t be indelicate, smutty I ; 
o.p.: from the late 1920’8. Cf. S.E. clean fun. 
keep it dark. See dark. 

keep it up. To ^irolong a debauch : from ca. 
1780 : coll. Grose, 2nd ed. Ex the S.E. sense, to 
continue doing something. 

keep off the grass ! Be cautious !: a coll. c.p. 
orig. proletarian : late C. 19-20. Ware. Ex 
notices in parks. 

keep nit. To keep watch ; to be on the ‘ qui- 


vive *: Australian : C. 20. John G. Brandon, TK 
Big City, 1931, uses it of keeping watch for gamblers 
or for a gang. Possibly nit is an abl)r, of dial, nitch, 
a notch : if so, keep nit — keep tally keep tab. 
But much more prob. a corruption of keep nix (q.v. 
at nix !). 

keep one’s (or the) boiler clear. (Esp. in the im¬ 
perative.) To ‘ watch your stomach—-in reference 
to health ’ (Ware) : engineers’ ; mid-C. 19-20. As 
a C. 20 wit has said, in a])proximately these words : 
‘What a lot of trouble people would spare them¬ 
selves if only they would keep their bow^els open and 
their mouths closed.’ 

keep one’s eyes skinned. To maintuin a sharp 
look-out: coll.: U.S. (1846), anglicised ca. 1860. 
Occ. peeled for skinned. 

keep one’s hair on. See hair on. (Esp. in the 
im]»crative.) —keep one’s pecker up. Sec pecker up. 

keep oneself to oneself. Coll, form of keep to 
oneself, i.e. avoid the society of others : from ca. 
1890. 

*keep open house. To sleep in the open air ; 
tram[)s’ o. : from ca. 185(» ; ob. See al.^^o hedge- 
square, star-pitch, and starry. 

♦keep sheep by moonhght. (V.i.) To hang in 
chains : C. 18-carly 19 e. 

keep sloom. 3'u remain quid ; say nothing : 
tailors’ : from ca. 18(i0. 

keep the doctor. To S(*ll ailul tern ted drinks : low' 
coll. : ('. 19 20 ; ob. 

keep the door. 'J’o be a brothel-keeper : low col).: 
C. 18-mul-19. 

keep the pot boiling. See boiling, 
keep (something) under one’s hat. (Esp. m im¬ 
perative.) To say nothing about ; fnjm cn. 1925 
The Ihnnorist, April 7, 1934 ; Y. F. Tweed, Blind 
Mouths, 1934 

keep up. old queen ! A e.p. (~ 1909) of farewell 
‘addressed by common w’ornen to a sistt*r being 
escorted into a ])nson van ' ; sliglitly ob. Ware. 

keep up to the collar, v t. Kei p'hard at work • 
coll. (-- 1861); ob. Hughes, ‘Hardy kiqit him 
jirctty w'cll 11 ]) to collar.'--2. Iloiicc, v.i., to work 
hard, to be llustcri'd, wa:)rried : coil. (— 1923). 
Manebon. 

keep your hair on I A c.p. of ca. isi;: 1913 
oflircd on any mishap. ‘Quotations’ Bonham; 
B. & B. See hair on, keep one’s. 

keep your nose clean I Avoid dunk ' military 
c.j). (— 1999). Wan*. 

keep your thanks to feed your chickens ! I don’t 
need, di'sirc, any thanks; scmi-provcrbial c.p. 
(— 1681); very ob. W. Robertson, Phra.st ologia 
Qeneralis. 

keep yourself good all through I Be entirely 
good ! ; a Soeiety c.f). ; i882-cH. 1890. Ware. 

keeper of overdrafts, the. 3’he manager ; bank- 
clerks' : C. 20. Jocular on the titles of rnuseum- 
oflicial.s. 

♦keeping-cully. ‘ One w ho keejis a mistress, as he 
8uppo.ses, for his own use, but really for that of the 
public,’Grose, Ist ed. : c. : ca. 1660-1840. 

keeps, for. For good ; permamntly ; in cricket, 
defensively : coll. >, by 1920, S.E. : from 1880 in 
Australia (app. earliest in cricket sense), oa. 1890 in 
England. I.e. to keep for good. Cf. : 

keeps !, no. A school-children’s c.p. (— 1923) in 
playing games : ‘ W’e won’t keep things this game,* 
or ‘ We’ro not playing for keeps,’ Manchon Cf. 
preceding. 

♦keffel. Ahorse: c. late C. 17-mid-19. B.fi. 
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(It flurviveB in dial., where first recorded in 1826. 
Ex Welsh ceffyl, E.D.D.) 

keg. The stomach : from ca, 1885 (orig. dial.); 
rare in C. 20. 

keg, little bit 0(f). Human copulation : low 
(— 1909). Ware. Lit., a small j)iece of common 
meat. 

keg-meg. Tripe; derivatively keg-meg shop : low 
(— 1857). ‘ Ducango Angli(;u8’. A variant of dial. 

cag-mag, inferior meat, refuse. Cf. cag-mag above. 
2. Hence (?), an intimate talk : (low) coll. : 1883, 
J. Payn in Thicker than Water. 

kegged, be. To be jeered at: nautical : mid- 
C. 19-20 ; ob. Bowen. Ex cag{g), (j.v. 

keifer. ‘ Generic for mutton (q.v.),’ E. & H. : see 
monosyllable, the. 

kek or keck. An especially heavy mail : Post 
Ollice tch'graph-mcHsengors’ (esp. in J.,ondon): 
from ca. 1920. Perhaps ex dial, /.ccifc, a jolt, a 
blow. 

kelder. Belly; womb : low coll. : mid-C. 17- 
early 19. Brome. 

Kelly from the Isle of Man. A C. 20 (now ob.) 
c.)». ex a })opular song. Collmson. 

Kelly’s eye. One, es]). a solitary one : mostly in 
house (the gambling game): military: C. 20 
Anecdotal ex a one-eyed Kelly. Also Kelly's wonk. 
*kelp. See calp. 

’•‘kelp, v.t. 'fo lift on('’s hat to (a person) ; c. of 
ca. 180(1 -50. \'aux. 

[Kelsoboots, heavy foet-shackles : C. IH-early 19. 
Kelso convoy, tlu' act of acoonifianying a friend a 
shortdistance : (.'. 19-20 oh, Scots: ? coil or dial. 
M'h(‘ same f|uery afijilies to kelly, a Iminper glas.s, al.so 
hst(*d hy P. 11. : 1 consider all tluce to he <lial.— 
('\e('pt perhajis th(' tim’d, f] 1).!).] 

kelter ; oec. kilter. As order, condition, ir is 
dial, and S.K.—2. As nioru’y, it is c. of ea. 1780- 
1820. Georg(‘ l‘arkcr. 17.s9. Also dial: ? before 
it was c —the earliest dial, n'cord being 1808. 
E.H.l). ; O.E.l). 
kemesa. See camesa. 

1 Kemp’s morris, hsti’d by Grose, is ineliL'ilile.] 
Kemp’s shoes to throw after you !, would (that) I 
had. 1 vM.^h 1 could bring you good luck : a C. 17- 
early 19 o.]). Ex a lost topical referener*. (xrose, 
1 st ed. 

*ken. -V house (in compounds, house or jilaee) : 
c. : ca. J.7()0-18t)0 ; thereafter somewhat literary,— 
except in compounds. Harman, B.E., Lytton, 
Henley & Stevenson. The O.E.l). essays no 
etymology, ^\’. proposi's abhr. kennel, 1 suggest a 
corrujition of Koniany tan, a ]ilace, or a corruption 
of the original wIk’IIcc Ian itself springs. (11., 3rd 
and later edd., refers us to ‘ khan, Gipsy and 
Oriental.’ d'he word does not exist in liomany 
in this form ; but there is the Hindustani klian{n)a, 
a house, a room, which appears, in various forma, in 
the various Gypsy dialects.) For hob- or bouetnan- 
ken, see bob-ken ; for hoozing-ken, see bOOzing. 

’’‘ken, bite or crack a. To rob a house : c. : resp. 
late C. 17-18 (B.E.), late C. 19-20 ob. 

*ken, bum the. See bum the ken. 

'•‘ken-crack lay. Housebreaking : c. : C. 19-20, 
ob. See ken and lay. 

■•ken-cracker, -miller. A housebreaker: c.: 
reap, late C. 18-20 (ob.), late C. 17-early 19. B.E.; 
Grose, Ist ed. (both). 

kenird. Drink : b.ack s. (— 1887). Baumann. 
Cf. kennvrd for the euphonic e. 

kennedy. A poker: low London: ca. 1820- 


1900. Bee, 1823. Ex one Kennedy killed in 
‘ tough ’ 8t. Giles’s Viy a poker. Hence, give one 
kennedy, hit one with a jiokcr, as in Henley’s 
Villon's Good Night. ‘Frequently shortened to 
neeldy,' H., 1859. 

[kennel, fenialo pudend; kennel-raker, scavenger. 
S.E., despite F, & H,] 

*kenner. A C. 19 (?-20) variant of ken. Man- 
chon. Influenced by khanna., cpv. 

kennetseeno. Stinking ; manipulaU’d back s. or 
central s. (— 1859). H., Ist ed. 

•kennick. ‘A mixture of flash-patter [i.e. cant] 
and jiadding-ken [or low lodging-house] talk.’ says 
‘ No 747 ’ at p. 17 in a nTerenci* valitl for the year 
1805. Fanciful ex ken, q.v. 

kenning by kenning, vbl.n. ‘ Inereasmg a sea¬ 
man’s wages by the work he does, a term ju'incipally 
used by the old whalers ’ ; nautical coll. : from oa. 
180»O; ob. liowen. A natural development ex 
Scottish and Northern dial, kenning, a little. 

ken(n)urd. Tipsy: back s. (— 1859) on drank. 
H.. 1st (‘d. (Since knurd is ugly.) Mayl.4^‘w lias it 
in 1851 in form kanurd (E.D.D.). 

Kensingtons, the. TIk* 13tli London Keo;inicnt : 
niilifaiy : from ca. 1913 (?), (See esj). ‘ The Ken¬ 
singtons ', by Sergeants O. F. Bailey iV H. M. 
Hollicr. 1930.) Ex their luanlquartcrs' being in 
Kensington. 

kent. A coloured cotton handkcrchsd : low; 
from ca. 1810; ob. Vau\. Wso . 

Kent clout or rag. See lu-ecedine entry. H., 
18.59. 

Kent-Street ejectment or distress. 3’he removal, 
by tlie laiullord. of the street door wlicn rent is in 
an ears : (low) coll. : ca. 1780-1830. Gtom', Isted. 
Ex a Southwark practice. 

[Kentish fire, a salvo of applause : S.E., despite 
F. vV H. and Maiu hon.] 

Kentish knocker. A Kentish smuggler : C. 19 : 
local coll. > S.E. Ex Kentish Knock, the sand¬ 
bank facing the Thames-mouth. (O.E.l).) 

Kentish long-tail. A native of Kent ; coll, nick¬ 
name : C. 13-20 ; since ca. 1750, dial. Tlie legend 
behind the name is in Layamon’s Bml. vv. 19355- 
80. Apperson. 

Kentucky loo ; fly loo. Betting on certain antics 
of flics ; students' : mid-C. 19-20 ; virtually f* 
Ware. 

kenurd. See kennurd. 
kep. An 0 ('c. -variant of kip, n., 3. 
kep, V. Kept : sol. (— 1887). Baumann. 
Keppel’s snob, put up at the. To be a snob : 
naval : ca. 1870-1910. ^^’are. I.e. at The 

KeppeVs Head, an inn nanusl after Admiral Keppel 
(d. 1780) : pun on zv'b, head, 

[ker-, intensive s. or coll, prefix, indicative and 
imitative of effort, as in ker-wallop, is L.S (1852) : 
it has never > gen. in the British Empire. Cf. the 
k m knut : see kn-.] 

kerb-walker. A singer on the pavement-edge : 
Glasgow (— 1934). 

♦kerbside Virginia. See hard-up, n., 5. 
kerbstone broker. A stockbroker operating out¬ 
side the Stock Exchange: orig. (1800), U.S. ; 
anglicised ca. 1890 as coll. ; by 1920, S.E. 

kerbstone jockey. A soldier in the Transport 
(A.S.C.): New Zealand soldiers’ ; in G.VV. A safe 
job, comparatively ; esp. as the horses were heavily 
harnessed. 

kerel. A chap, a fellow : South African coll. : 
late C. 19-20. Also (simply kerel), a term of ad- 
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dress = ‘ old chap Kx Dutch ; cf. f S.E. carl 
(cognate with churl). IVttraan. 
kernel of the nuts. St‘(‘ k-nut and filbert. 

Kerry security. ‘ Bond, pledge, oath—and keep 
the money,’Grose, 1785. Coll.: late C. IS-mid-19. 

Kerry witness. One who will swear to anything : 
coll. : from ca. 1825 ; ob. 

kerseynette. Erroneous form of cassijictte : 184G 
onwards. O.E.D. 

kersplosh ! Splash ! : Australian (— 191G.) 
C. .1. Dennis. See ker-. 

kerte(r)ver-cartzO. A venereal di.st^ase, eap. 
syphilis : low London : ca. I85d~90. (Cf. catever 
and catso (gadso), qq.v.) H., 1859. Ex Lingua 
Franca. 

kervorten. A (juartetn : a Cockm'vism : mid- 
C. 19-20 ; oh. ‘ No. 717 ' (— reference of 1845); 
H., 6th ed. liy ])erversion. 

ketch. To catch ; also as n. : (a)ckn('v(— 1887). 
Baumann, (’f. ledge. Whence' Irtchcd, caught. 
Ketch ; Jack Ketch. See Jack Ketch. 

Ketir Mug. The inevitable nickname, on 
Eg\f)tian service (— 1955), of men surnamed 
Jiraitic^^ or lirai/ne (etc.). Ex the Arabic for ‘ bjg ’ 
m ug, face. 

kettie. d’ho female pudt'nd ; low coll. : C. 18- 
20 ; ob. D’Urle'V.—2. An ironclad or other iron- 
built vessel: nautical: ca. 1870 1914,—5. In c., 
a watch. A red kdlle is a gold watch ; a 'whiter a 
silver one. Mid-C. 19 20. 

kettle, cook the. To make the w at('r in the kettle 
to boil : South African cctll. : Irom th(' lafi' l89U\s. 
Hicks, The Cape as 1 Found It, 190t). (l‘ettman.) 
Cf. the English run the hath. 

kettle and coffee-mill. Boiler and engine : from 
ca, 1870 ; ob. Lowen remarks that it was apjihed 
by sailing-ship men to wind-j.immers ruined by the 
intrusion of ‘ tlu'se monstrosities ’. 

kettle black, pot calling the. See black a*se and 
cf. the jirovcrbial the kiln, calls the oven burnt house 
(C. 17-19). Apperson. 
kettle of fish, a pretty. See fish, 
kettledrum. An alternoon tea-party on a nig 
scale: coll.: from ca. ISGO; ob. Mrs. Tlenry 
Wood, ‘ Bidding the great world to a kettle-drum.’ 
Cf. drum.—'2. kettledrums, or Cupid’s kettledrums, 
a woman's breasts : low : ca. 1770-1850. Gro.se, 
1 st ed. 

kew. A week : back a. (~ 1859), H., lat ed. 

PI. either keu's or .^keu\ 

key, a translation, is S.E.—2. The penis : C. 18- 
20 , ob, : sometimes euphemistic, but gen. low coll. 
‘Lets a man in and the maid out ’, F. A 11. (Cf. 
lock^ last sense, (pv.) Whence keyhole, the female 
pudend, for which F. & H.’.s keystone of love is a mere 
literary euphemism. 

key, v.t. So to word (an adverti.sement) that one 
can cherk its si'lling-apjieal *. publicity men’s and 
publishers’ : from ca. 1920: s. > j. by 1954, »S.E. 

key, his wife keeps the. He is addicted to drink¬ 
ing on the sly : yiroletarian (— 1887). Baumann. 

key of the street, have the. To be shut out for the 
night ; to have no homo : from ca. 1855 : coll, till 
20, then S.E. Dickens m Pickinck. 
key under the door (oec. threshold), leave the. To 
go baiikrujit : ('.17-19: coll. .Swift; Bay, 1G70, 
lay the key .... a variant. (Apjicrson.) 

key-vee(, on the). Alert : lower classes’ : 18G2. 
Ware. Ex qui-vive. Cf. kee.-gee. 
keyhole. Sec key, n., 2. 

keyhole (occ. keyholed), be all. To be tipsy : 


low: from ca. 1800; ob. Perhaps because a 
drunk man has difficulty in finding the keyhole. 

♦keyhole-whisperer or -whistler. A night’s lodger 
in barn (.see skipper, wlu'nce skipper-hird) or out¬ 
house : tramps’ c., resp. 1845 (‘ No. 717 ’) and 1851 
(Maylu'w) ; ob. 

keystone under the hearth(, keystone under the 
horse’s belly). A (!. 19 smugglers’ c.p. pro¬ 
verbial, tlu' reference being to the hiding of contra¬ 
band spirits bi'low the firi'place or in the stabk'. 
Wise, The New Forest, 18G5. (Ajiperson.) 
khabbar, khubber. See kubber. 
khaki. A Boi'r War volunteer : military : 
BUMI; f.—2. P(‘ase-pudding : low: C. 20; ob. 
Ware. Ex colour. 

Khaki Election, the. Tlu' General lOlect ion in 
Britain at the tinu' of the Boer \Var : ])ohtical coll. ; 
ob. ('ollinson. 

khalishee. ((b*n. ]>!.) A native Indian sailor : 
nautical coll. : mid-r. 19 20 ; f)b. Bowen. ? a 
corruption of Khiil.'ia{h), the Sikhs colk'ctivcly. 

khaima. A houst', comjiartmcnt : ofti'ii used 
ver\ incongruoush in Anglo-Indian coll. : late 
G. i8-20. Yule Burnell. (Sec also ken.) 

kia ora ! Good health to you ' ; good luck ! : 
IS'ew' Zealand (and occ. .Australian) : from ca. 1870. 
Ex Maori keova ta-ii aiul /. tatu. See ('sp. .Morns, 
kibber. Si'i' jibber the kibber. 
kibe is catachrt'stie w lu'u -- to kick, to gall ; 
G, 19-20. O.pyi),—o j whose benetit ? : 

Univ('rsili('s’(— 1909); ob. War«'. K\ cm hono 
kibosh. (Tlu' < gen. long.) Nonsense . any¬ 
thing valueless: low: J8G0 (IL, 2nd I'd ) : ob. 
Flinch, dan. 5, ISSo, ‘ ’.\ppy New Ab'ai, if you care 
for the kibosh, old chaj)pie,’ Gee, kihoslu/y. B\ 
bosh, nonsen.s('. out of kibosh, put the: (|q.v.—2. 
Faslmm ; the correct thing : low : trom ca 1888 ; 
ob. E.g. ‘That’s the propi'r kibosh.'---5. S(*e 

kibosh on, put the. 

kibosh, V. d'o spoil, rum; check; bewildi'r; 
knock out (lit. and lig.) : I'lom ca. 1880 (ILD.D.). 
Milliken m his 'Any Fallads. 

kibosh, put (a pel son) on the. To calumniate : 
low': late G. 19-20. Manchon. Ex kibosh, n., J. 
Goiitrast : 

kibosh on, put the. Same si'uses as m kibosh, 
the 1850, Dickens, in Foz, ‘ “ iiooroar,” 

ejaculates a ])ol.-boy . . ., “ ])ut tlie kye-bosh on her, 
Mary ! ” ’ ; ‘ Put the kibosh on tlu' Kaiser ’ was a 

G. W. soldiers' c ]). Perha]>s ex A’lddisli, which has 
kyebo.sh or kibosh, eighteen ])i'nce (cf. kije, ({.v.) . a 
sense that has got into East End of London s. 

kiboshery. See kibosh, n., 1.—kibs(e)y. See 

kyps(e)y. 

kick, d’he fashion ; vfigue : trom late C. 17 ; 
very ob. Precedc'd by the. (If precedi'd by a, a 
singularity is indicated.) Hence, high kick, ‘the 
top of the Fashion ’, B.E. ; all the, kick, ‘ the 
jiHisent mode Grose.—2. A sixjK'iice : freun ca. 
1700 ; slightly ob., except in two and a kick, half-a- 
crown. Only in compound sums, e.g. ‘ fourteen 
bob and a kick Moncrietf.- -5. The hollow in the 
butt of a bottk' : trade : from ca. 18G0. (Occ. 
kick-up.) Mayhew. ? cognate with kink, W. 
})ertinently asks.—4. A pocket : c. : from ca. 1850. 
Mayhew. Prob* ex/ncLs —5. A moim'nt (id. jii^/'y) : 
low coll. : from (‘a. 1855 ; ob. Esp, in a kick, 

H. , 1st ed.—(}. (Gf. the boot) dismissal from a job : 
1844 (S.O.D.). Preceded by the and esp. in get the 
kick. Gf. kick out, get the, q.v.—■7. A complaint, a 
‘grouse’; a refusal: coll: mid-C. 19-20; orig. 
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(1839), TT.S. K.j?. ‘ He has a kick coming.* Ex tho 
C. 14-2(1 S.E. V., to resist, be recalcitrant, wrongly 
included by F. & H., as is that of ‘ to recoil — 
8. A chance ; an att(!niy)t, ‘ go as in ‘ Let’s have 
one more kick ’ (llauinann) : coll. (— 1887) ; oh. 

kick, V. To die: ? c. (— 1725) > s. — -2. To 
escape : C. 18 c. Also kick away {A New Canting 
Did., 1725). In C. 19 -20, but oh., is kicjc it: low.— 
3. V.t., ask for (money) ; lK)rrow from (a person): 
low : from ca. 1790 ; oh. Ma 3 diew, ‘ Kick him for 
some coppers.’ Cf. break shins ami kick for the boot, 
qq.v.~“4. V.t., demand money, work, a re.st, etc., 
from (a )>er.son) : esp. tailors’: 1829 (O.E.D.), (See 
also the n., seventh Hvnso.) 
kick, get the. Sc(‘ kick out, get the. 
kick, have the. To be lucky : athletic ex foot¬ 
ball ; ca. JHSO- 1915. 

kick a (f)erson's) lung out. To castigate .severely : 
low (— 1909). Ware. I’rob. c.x U.S. 

kick at waist. To lit badly at the waist : tailors’ : 
ca. 1870 1920. 

♦kick away. See kick, v., 2. 
kick coming, a. A (gen. a serious) objection ; 
obstack'. -2. An effort. Ifoth late (A 19-20 coll. 
Cf. kick, n., 7, 8. 

kick down the ladder, as in Thackera;>’s Syiobs, 
viil. is inehgilile. 

kick for the boot. 3’o ask for money : tailors' : 
from ca. 185(i. (’t kick, v.. 3, and : 

kick for trade. 'I’o ask for work .- tailors' : from 
ca. 1855; oli. Cf. ])rece(ling 
kick, or odd kick, in one’s gallop. A wlum ; 
strange fancy ; mid-C. 18 -19 coll. 

kick in thie guts. dram of sjiirits ; low : ca, 
1770 1800. Cro.si“ 

kick in the pants. Se<' thump on the back, 
kick it. See kick, V.. 1 and 2. 
kick-off. A start : City s. (— 1887) ca. 1900, 
gen. eoll. for a kick-off. Ibiumann. Also v. 

Ex football. 

kick on one's side, have the. To have the luck : 
sporting coll. (• 1887) ; .slightly ob. Baumann. 

kick one’s heels. See cool one’s heels. -2. See 
kick up one’s heels. 

kick out, v.i. 'I'o die : 1898 (O.E.D.). Proh. ex 
lbs. Cf. kicL ihr f)uckct.--'l. Hence, to run awny ; 
make oil : C. 20. Manchon.—-3. Hence, to get out 
of bi'd : liTm ca. 19l0. 

kick out, get or give the (dirty), 'fo be dismisses!; 
to dismiss (from emyiloyment) : ('. 19-20: w'ith 

dirfy, s. : without, coll, till ca. 1920. then S.E. Also 
gel or give the kn'l : coll. : late C. 19-20 (Lyidl). 

kick over the traces. To ‘ go the ymee ’; to Im' 
recaleitrunt ; fiom ca. ISOO: tlie former sen.se 
verging on S.E., the latter S.E. since ca. 1905. 
Ex a fractious horse. 

kick-shoe. A dancer ; a bulfoon : coll. : ‘ old 
BUYS F. cK: H.—but how old ? 
kick the bucket. See bucket, kick the. 
kick the cat. ((jJen. he kicked the cat.) To show 
‘ signs of domestic dissati.sfaetion ’ : lower classes’ 
ooll. (— 1909). Ware. 

♦kick the clouds or the wind. To lx> hanged .* 
resj). c. (— 1811), oh., often amplified wdth before the 
hotel door (Lc.r. JiaL), and s. or coll. ; late C. H>- 
"'arly 19 (Florio). 

kick the eye out of a mosquito, can or be able to. 

This (^oll. Australian expression (— 1888; ob.) 
indicates superlative capacity. ‘ Rolf Boldrew'ood.’ 

kick the stuffing out of. To maltreat; to get the 
better of : orig. U.S. ; anglicised, as low, ca. 1900. 


♦kick the wind. See kick the clouds. Alanchon, 
erroneously (I believe), gives it as kick up the 
wind. 

kick-up. A disturbance ; quarrel : late C. 18- 
20 : coll, (in 0. 20, S.E.). Grose, 3rd ed. ; Wolcot, 

‘ TJiere’d be a pretty kick-iq)—what a squall ’ ; 
Hiekons.—2. A dance: late C. 18 early 19. 
Grose, 3rd ed.—3. As a v., it is, in itself, S.E., even 
when to die and even in kick up a breeze, dust, 
shimly, etc.: see breeze, dust, shindy. 

kick up at. To reprimand : at certain Public 
Schools, esp. Marlhorough : late G. 19 20. Charles 
Turley, Godfrey Marten, kic.hoolhoy, 1902 (pupil 
loquitur), ‘ Pollock . . . has liecn kicking up badly 
at me in the la.st week. He saj’s my prose is the 
immature result . . .” ’ 

kick up one’s dust in the park. To stroll there ; 
Society (-- 1909); ob. Ware. Ex Fr. faire sa 
pon.^isicre. . . . 

kick up one’s heels. To die: C. lO-H); orig. 
coll, hut soon S.E. Cf. kick, v., 1, kick out, and 
bucket, kick the. 

[ kick up the wind. See kick the wind. 1 
kicker. A danemg-mastiT : eoll. ; ca. 1830-70. 
(Cf. ho})-merchant.) Selin, 1838.—2. A horse: 
nautical (— 1887). Baumann.—3, An auxiliary 
motor fitt<‘d into a sailinr: ship. : Canadian (and 
U.S.) nautical eoll. : from ca. 1890; ob, Bowen. 
E.x Its action on the ship. 

kickeraboo or -poo. Dead ; We.^t Indie.s 
‘pidgin ’ ; late ('.18 19, Grose, Jst cd Prob. ex 
kick over the buckd rather than ex kick the. bucket. 

kickers, d'lu^ feet : low: C. 19-20; oh.—2. A 
fit of nervou.sncss, or of nerves: from ca. 1930. 
K. H. Mottram. Bumphrey's, 1934 (concerning 
aviation), ‘ 1 won't go if it gives you the kickers.’ 
V{. jitler.-i, which it mav ‘ folk-etymologi.se '. 

Idcking-in. A fag's dutv at football : Winchester 
(’ollf^e • ca. 182i*-7o. 

kicking-strap. An clastic Slra]i inside a garment : 
tailors’ : from ca. ]8()0. Ex the strap adjusted on a 
hor.se to jirevent his kicking. 

♦kicks. Breeches : late (’. 17-early 19 ; trousers : 
C. 19-20, ob. I'lie former, c. ; the latter, low. 
B.E. : Moore. ‘ I'hat bedizen'd old Georgy’s hang¬ 
up togs and ku'ks.' (T. kickseys, kicksies, q.v.— 
2. Ser pair off) kicks. 

kicks than halfpence or ha’pence, more. Esp. 
with get, more trouble than jirofit or monev ; hence, 
more unkindness than kindne.ss : cell, (in C. 20, 
S.E.) : 1824, Scott, ‘ Mvinkey's alloN\ance . . , 

more kicks than halfpence.' Uf. monkey's allow¬ 
ance, q.v. 

kicksees, kickseys, kicksies. Breedu s: C’. 18- 

mKl-19.--2. Trou.scrs : mid-C. B)-^20, oh. (As 
breeehe.s, perhaps orig. e.). ('f. kicks, q.v.—3. 
Shoe.s : low (— 1823) : f bv 1895. Bee, 
[kickshaw(s), a trifle, etc., kicksy-wicksy, and 
kicksy-winsy arc, despite E. cS: H., ineligible.] 
kicksie. See kicksy. 

kicksies. See kickseys. — kicksies-builder. A 

tailor : c. or low (— 1887) ; ob. Baumann. Ex ; 
—2. A trou.ser.s-niaker: c. or low (— 1857). 
‘ Ducange Anglicus.’ 

♦kicksters. A pair of breeches : c. (— 1839); f by 
1900. Brandon. 

kicksy ; occ. kicksie. Disagreeable ; apt to give 
trouble : oa. 1850-90. ‘ Ducango Anglicus ’ ; H., 

Isted. l.e., apt to kick. 

kicky, adj. Kicking (ball) ■ cricketers’ coli. : 
1888, A. G. Steel. (Lewis.) 
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♦kid. (The 1699 Middleton-Massinger quotation 
given by both F. & H. and the O.E.D. may belong 
to sense 1 ; perhaps to sense 3.) A chihl, esp. if 
young : late C. 17-20 : orig. c. or low ; ordinary s. 
in C. 19-20. J. Payn, ‘He thinks how his Missis 
and the kids would enjoy the spectacle.’ Ex the 
young of a goat.—2. A thief, esp. a young and 
expert one : c. (- 1812); ob. by 1880,> by 1896. 
Vaux ; Bee ; Egan’s Croso.—3. A man, esp. if 
young : low (— 1823) ; ob., except in U.S. and, in 
England, except when applied to a (clever) boxer, 
e.g. Kid Berg ; this boxing nuance is allied to the 
preceding sense. ‘ Jon Bee ’ ; Bulwer Lytton.— 
4. A policeman : c. of ca. 1875--19()5. Thor Kredur. 
—6. CTiaff, leg-pulling, ‘ gammon and devilry 
Hindley ; II., 5th ed. : low (- 1874) >, ca. 1900, 
ordinary s. Es]). in no kid (! or ?). Ex kid, v., 2, 
q.v.—6. See kids.—7. ((lien. kiddy.) A flat dish 
wherein sailors measure their ration : nautical 
(— 1887) Baumann.“8. Cheese : Winchester 

College : late (’. 19-20. Wrench. Cf. origin of 
sense 1. 

kid, V. To lie in ; v.t., get with child : low coll., 
low 8., resp. : C. 19 20 ; ob.—2. To cheat : hoax ; 
wheedle, flatter : from ca. 1810. orig. c. Lex. Hal. 
—3. Hence (Ino^tly v.t.), to chaff, quiz: low 
(— 1859) >, ca. ioOO, ordinary a. H., Ist ed. 
Cf. kid on, q.v. Sensi's 2 and ,3 ex the idea : to 
treat as a child.—4. Hence, v.i. (often with that ...), 
to pretend, to give the impression . . . : from late 
1870’8. Esp. stop kidding/, let's tallv seriously: 
late C. 19-20. 
kid, hard. See hard kid. 

♦kid, nap the. To become pregnant: c. (— 1811); 
ob. Lex. Bal. 

kid, no. See kid, n., 5.— kid, with. Si e kidded, 
kid-catcher. An olhcial who seeks non-attend- 
ants-at-school : Ijondon School Board's ; late C. 
19- early 20. Wan*. 

♦kid-ken. See kidden. 

♦kid-lay and -rig. Tin* robbing of apprentici'S or 
errand-boys of the parc(‘ls entrusted to them : c. : 
resp. late C. 17-early 19 and C. 19 (ob. by 1859). 

B. E. ; Vaux and H., 1st ed.— 2. (Only kid-lay.) 
One of the gang practising this ‘ lay ’ : c. : C. 18. 
A New Canting Diet., 1725. 

kid-leather. Generic for young harlots : low : 

C. 19-20. 

kid on. To load on, pensuade, by ‘ gammon ’ or 
by deceit: e. (1839, Brandon) > low (1851, 
Mayhew) >, ca. 1900, ordinary s. (T. kid, \ 2. 
Contrast : 

kid oneself ; occ. kid oneself on. To be con¬ 
ceited ; to delude oneself: low ordinary s. : 
from ca. 1860, See kid, v., 2, and kid on. 

♦kid-rig. See kid-lay a^nd ef. kinchen-lay, q.v. 
kid-stakes. Prt'tenco ; foolery ; flattery : Aus¬ 
tralian : C, 20. C. J. llennis. Prob. orig. horse- 
racing, ex kid, n., 5. 

kid-stretcher. A man fond of young harlots (see 
kid-leather): low : C. 19-20 ; ob. 

kid up. To dress oneself properly or in style ; 
military (— 1923). Manehon. Contrast:—2. 
kid oneself up, to didude oneself : lower classes* coll. 
(— 1923). Ibid. F,x kid oneself. 

kid-walloper. Aschoolmastm-: coll.: late C. 19- 
20. Rctiorded in Yorkslnre dial, in 1889 (E.D.I).), 
kidded ; occ, with kid. Piegnant : low ; C. 19- 
20 ; ob. See kid, v., 1. 

♦kidden, slurring of less usual kid-ken ; occ. 
kiddy-ken. A lodging house frequented by thieves. 


esp. by young thieves : o. (— 1839); ob. by 1890; 
t by 1920. Brandon in Poverty, Mendicity and 
Crime. 

kidder. As dealer, huckster, S.E. > dial.—2. A 
glib, persuasive speaker ; an expcit in chaff: low 
{— 1859) >, ca. 1900, ordinary s. —3. H(‘nee, one 
given to }>retending : low (— 1880) >, by 1900, 
gen.—4. A person employed by a (uMialiy liawker-) 
tradesman to “ buy ” and therefore to stimulate 
genuine sales: trainj)s’ c. (— 1932). 1'. .bmnirjga, 

Tramping with Tramps. —-5. (Also Kidder.) A 
Kidderminster carpet: Cockney (— 1887) Bau¬ 
mann. 

kidder P Where ? ; Regular Army’.s : late(’. 19- 
20. B. & P. E.x Hindustani. 0pp. idder!, 
here ! : id. : id. Ibid. 

kiddey, kiddie. Bee kiddy. 

kiddier. A pork-bulclier : low : from ca. 1860 ; 
ob. 11., 2nded. ? pejorative on A'a/, a young goat. 

kiddily. Fashionably, smartly, showilv . low; 
from ca. 1820; f by 1914. Bee. 

kidding. Vbl.n. ot'kid, v., 2 and 3, and of kidder, 
4. Cf. kid, n., 5. 

kiddish. Childish : 1897, 77ie Daily News, 

Dec. Fi ; 8. ca. 1920, coll. (O.E.D.) 

kid(d)l(e)ywink. A raffle : low (— 1884); ob.— 
2. A small village sht)]) : from ca. 1855; ob. H., 
1st ed. ((’f. WVst Country dial, sense, an ale¬ 
house.)—Whence, 3, the late C. 19-20 nautical 
sense, ‘ a seaman’s beershop in the Wi'stern English 
ports ’ : from ca. 1870.—4. A woman of unsteady 
habits : from ca. 1860 ; ob. H., 2nd ed. 

kiddo. A term of address to a girl or. mostly by 
tlie fatluT, to a daughter of any ag(' whatsoever : 
li-otn the late 1880 s. (Cliristina Stead, Seven Poor 
Meji of Sydney. 1934.) Cf. boyo. 

kiddy. A man. youth, hoy : low (— 18(50) ; ob. 
by l!UO, f by 1920.- -2. A little child : 18SS, Rolf 
Boldrewood, ‘ Th<*s'd heard all kinds of rouirh talk 
ever since lluy was little kiddu-s ’ ; s. . . ca. 1910, 
coll. Occ. kidlet Ex kid. n., 1.--3. A Hash, hut 
minor, thief: 1780, Tonilin.son in liis Slang 
Pastoral: ob. tiy 1875, f by 1914. Whence rolling 
kiddy, a dandy thud (1840, Lytton).—4. (Only with 
dilficultv s<‘j)aratfd from pn*ceding sense.) A 
ilandy, esp. one who dresses like a Hash thud (see 
precerlirig sen.se) : low: ea. J820-19J0. P.\ron, 

‘A kiddy ... a real swell.’— 5. A liarlot's bully : 
c. (or perhap.s low) ; ca. 1830 1910. —6. ‘ A hat of a 
form fashionable among “ kiddi(‘H ” ’ ; ca. 1860 - 
1900; e. or low'. (O.E.D.)—7. A .stago-coac ii 
<lriver. says F. IL, citing Dickens in lioz: 
actually Dudeens uses it as the adj., q.v.—8. See 
kid, n., 7. 

kiddy, v.t. To hoax, hum hug : low (1851) >, 
ca. 1880, ordinary s. ; oh. Mayhew'. 

kiddy, adj. Fashionable, smart, sliowy, flash : 
low : ea. 1805-1900. Also, arrogant : nautical 
(— 1887); ob. Baumann. Moncrieff, ‘ That kiddy 
artist . . . the dandy habit-maker ’ ; Dickens. ‘ In 
the celebrated “ kiddy ” or stage-coar h way.’ 
♦kiddy-ken. Bee kidden. 

♦kiddy-nipper. ‘ Taylors out of work, who cut 
off the waistcoat pockets of their brethn n . . . 
thereby grabbling their bit ’, or money, says 
Grose, Ist ed. : c. : late C. l8-mid-19. 

kiddyish. Stylish ; somewliat showy : low : ca. 
1815-60. ‘Think of the kiddyish spree we had,’ 
Jack UandaWs Diary, 1820. Ex kiddy, adj.—2. 
Gay; frolicsome: low (— 1860); ob. H., 2rid ed. 
kidknapper. A C. 17-18 form of kidnapper, q.v. 
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kidlet. Soo kiddy, n., 2, and kid, n., 1. Cf.: 
’’‘kidling. A young thief, csp. if his father is in 
the same profession: c. of ca. 1820-00. ‘Jon 
lioe 182.3.—2. A baby ; a little child : 1809 

(O.K.T).) ; s. verging on coll. 

Iddment. Humbug; ‘gammon’, ‘blarney’: 
c. (— 18310 >, by 1800, low ; ob. Brandon.—2. 

a false story, a begging letter, etc. : e. : from 
ca. 1840 ,—3. Professional patter : cheapjacks’ s. ; 
from ea. 1850.—1. A pocket handkerchief, esp. 
‘ one fastejied to the pocket, and partially hung out 
to entru]) thieves ’ : c. of ca. 183.5-1910. Brandon ; 
H.. Ist ed.—5. Hence, from ca. 1860, any induce¬ 
ment to crime ; c. ; ob. 

kidna, kitna. How much: Anglo-Indian 
(— 18()4) ; ob. : coll. H., 3rd ed. 

’“kidnap. To steal children ; orig. (late C, 17), c, 
>, ca. 17.50, 8. >, ca. 1800, coll. >, ca. 1840, S.E. 
Ex kid, n., 1, -f nap — nab, to steal. Recorded 
four \ ears later than : 

'“kidnapper ; oec. f kidknapper. A child-stealer, 
ong. oru' who sold the children he stole to the 
jilantations in North America : 1678 (S.O.D.). In 
late (’. 18 used also ‘for all recruiting crimps’, 
(4ro.se. For rise in status, see back-formational 
kidnap. 

kidney. As kind, class, disposition, S.E. (raid- 
(’. 16-20) althouuh ca. 1740-1890 it had a coll, 
tinge.- -2. E. & H.’s second sense (a waiter) arises 
from a misunderstanding. —3, A fractional part of a 
shilling : Stock Exchange : from ca. 1890, Ex 
('adnry, the first broker known to deal under 
kidney-hit. A punch in the short ribs : boxing : 
from ca. ISfifi. 

kidney-pie. Insincere praise ; New Zealanders*: 
from ca. 1912. Cf. lid, n., 5. 

kids. Kid gloves : coll. : from ca. 1885. Bau¬ 
mann. 18S7 . in Illustrated lids, July 13. 1889, a 
sbo]>-(lialogn(‘ runs; '('crlainh, nii.HS . . . Some 
urulic.ss<>d kuls.'- ■* Young man ! T only require 
glo\-2. 'fhe study of idiiidreii's di.sea.ses ; ‘the 
children's department in a hospital ’ : medical 
Ktiidcnt^'(— 1933). Slang,]}. 192. 

’“kid's-eye. A hvepenny piece : Scottish c. of ca. 
1815 .50. Haggart. 

’“kidsman. (hie who teaches boys how to .sU‘aI. 
es[i. one who also boards ami lodge.s them : c. of ea. 
1835 1900. Brandon ; Baumann. 

kie show. A wdd-man or w dd-heast show': 
graftm.s' : (\ 20. Philij) Allinghain, Cheapjaclr, 

1934. Origin ? 

Kiel whale. ‘ A nauseous fish-meal, served . . . 
as a .staple dish ’ : among British yirisoners of war 
in (h rmany : 1915-18. F. Gibbons. 

kiff, all. All right ; all correct : military: 1915; 
ob, Gen. as an (emphatK!) aliirmative and proh. 
auggested l»y Er, s. kifdcif, equal, similar, the same 
(es]j. in e'est kif-kif, it makes no odds). B. & P., 
3rd ed. 

kift. A ‘ hoo'/.e ’ (?) : Ayrshire s. : 1892, Hew 
Ainsli(\ ,4 rUgrijnage to the Land of Burns, ‘ To . . . 
invite them all to that ancient hostelrj’^ for a “kift 
owT(‘ a cliapjiin ’’ ’ (E.l).D., Sup.). 

kikimoreyism. ‘ Swank ’, ‘ side pose : 1923, 

Manchon. Origin ? (I Burrni.se an error.) 

*kilkeniiy. A frieze coat: late C. 17-early 19 : 
c. > low ea. 1760. B.E.—2. A penny : from ca. 
1870. P.P., Rhj/mtng Slang, 1932. 
kill. A ruined garment : tailors’ : from ca. 1860. 
kill, V. See ‘ Moving-Picture Slang § 3. — 2. 

* To hurt badly, put hors de combatf Wrench: 


Winchester College : C. 19-20. Prob. ex the Anglo- 
Irish use : cf, kilt, q.v. 
kill, dressed (or got-up) to. See dressed, 
kill-cali or -<JOW. A butcher; a murderous 
ruffian ; a terrible person ; coll. : ca, 1580-1760 : 
coll, quickly > S.E.; extant in dial.—2. Also as 
adj., murderous. (Nares.) 

kill-devil. Rum, esp. if new : mid-C, 17-20, ob. : 
coll. (orig. We.st Indian). Thus also in C. 18 
America : see, e.g. W. E. Woodward, Washington, 
1928.—2, A gun : C. 18. Ned Ward, 1703, 
kdl-priest. Port wine : provincial : late C. 1&- 
20, ob. Grose, 1st ed. Cf. preceding. 

kill that baby ! Turn out the spot-light: film- 
industry c.p. : from ca. 1930. A baby because it is 
only a small light. 

1^-the-beggar. Inferior whiskey : Anglo-Irish : 
from ca. 1850. Cf. kill-devil and -priest. 

kill the canary. To evade, or malinger at, work ; 
bricklayers’ (— 1909). Ware. 

kUl-time. A pastime ; a stop-gap : mid-C. 18- 
20 : coll. >, ca. 1890, S.E.—-2. Also adj. 

Irill who? Ca. 1870-1915, a proletarian c.p.. 

* satirical protest against a threat ’ (Ware). 

killed off. Removed from (or lying under) the 
table because intoxicated : ca. 1805-1900. Bee, 
1823, ‘ Borrowed from a phra.se used of our brave 
defenders by Mr. Windham, minister-at-war * 
(William Windham, 1750-1810); Baumann. 

kiUers. Eyes (never in singular) : Society s. of 
ca, 1775-18()0. C, Whibley, in Cap and Gown, 
quotes one Mansell (1780): ‘Their eyes (in fine 
language . . . killers).’ 

killick. A petty officer’s arm-badge; blue¬ 
jackets’ : late C. 19-20. E. & Gibbons. It is 
shaj^ed like an anchor or killick. 

killing. Extremely funny : coll. : from ca. 1890. 
Prob. ex killingly fanny. —2. The senses fascinating 
or irresihtihle (C. 17-20), exhausting (from mid- 
C. 19). despite F. & H., have always lit^en S.E. 

(Kilmamock-cowl and K. wMttle, lisU‘d by 
F. & IL, are dial.] 

kilo. Abbr. kilogramme: coll.; 1870, The 
Daily Sews, Dec. 2. ((J.E.D.)—2. Abbr. kilometer : 

coll.: ('. 20, esp. in G.W., by the soldiers, who 
rarely u.sed it in sense 1. 

kilt, ppl. adj. Killed (gen. as a gross exaggera¬ 
tion and merely = severely hurt, beaten, defeated); 
Anglo-Irish and jocular : C. 19 -20. Marryat. 
kilter, esp. in U.S. : see kelter. 
kiltie (-y), or K. A Higldaml soldier ; coll. ; 
from late 1840’s, orig. Scottish. E.D.l). ; J. Milne, 
Epistles of Atkins, 1902; B. & P. Ex their kilta. 
Cf. Jock. 

kim kam (occ. hyphenated), adv. and adj. (In) 
the wrong way ; out of oixh'r ; coll. ; late C. lb- 
early 19, then dial. In Cotgrave and Shakespeare, 
clean kam ; North, 1740, chim-cham. (Apperson.) 
Prob. clean (wholly) cam (aw'ry, crooked). 

♦kinibaw. To cheat, trick ; csyi. beat severely 
and then rob : c. of ca. 1690-1830. B.E., Ains¬ 

worth. Ex a kimbo {akimbo) : of. (to) cross, q.v 
♦kin. A thief; the kin, thieves collectively : c. : 
C. 18, A New Canting Diet., 1725. 

■“Idnchen, kinchin. A child; a young boy (or 
girl), a young man : c. ; from ca. 1600, though forty 
years earlier m combination. In C. 19 -20, con¬ 
victs’ c. Ex Ger. Kindchen, a little child (S.O.D.). 
Cf. next three entries. 

■“kinchen- (or kinchin) co (C. 16-18) or cove (C. 
17-19). A boy brought up to stealing : o. : from ca. 
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1660. (Before C. 19, rare in cove form.) Harman, 

B. E., Lytton. Sec co and cove. —2. (Only as k. cove. 
Head, Crose.) A small man (cf. kinchen, q.v.) : c. of 
ca, 1660-1830.—3. A man who robs or kidnaps 
children : c.: C. 19. — 4. See kinchen-mort, 1. 

*kinclien (or -in) -lay. The i)raetiee of robbing 
children: c. of ca. 1835-80. Dickens in Oliver 
Twist. Cf. kid-lay or -rig, q.v. 

♦kinchen-mort or -cove. One of ‘ Beggars’ 
children carried at their mother’s backs.’ Grose (2nd 
ed.), who, to distinguish from the second sense, adds 
in slates, i.e. in sheets : c. : ca. 1566-1830. Cf. 
kinchen co{ve), q.v.—-2. Also a young girl trained to 
thieve : mid-C. 18-early 19 e. Grose. 

kincob. ‘ Uniform, fine elotla's, rich em¬ 
broidered dresses,’ H., 3rd ed. : Anglo-Indian coll. : 
from ea. 1840 ; ob. Loosidy e.v jiroper sense, gold 
brocade (1712). iVrsian-Hindustani origin. See 
esj). Yule & Burnell. 

kin’d. A satirical pronunciation (kinned) of 
kind : Society : late 1884, only. Ex Barrett's 
production of Hamlet, in which, in Oct., 1884, ‘ he 
made this reading, “ A little more than kin and less 
than kill’d ”.’ (Ware.) 

kind. Adv., kindly: (k 17-20: S.E. till ea. 
1820, then coll. ; since ca. 1880, sol. Dickens, 1849. 

kind-heart. A dentist : jocular coll, : ea. 1610- 
40. tionson. 

kind of, Adv., in a way, somewhat ; as it were : 
coll. : orig. (— 1800), U.S. : angljc'iMsl ca. 1850, 
Dickens using it in Band Copjn rjidd. (Cf. sort of.) 
Often—this is a sol.—spelt Linda, kinder. 

kind of (with pi. n. and v.), these. C. lt»-2o; 
S.E. till late C. 18, then coll., as Holcroft, 1799, 

‘ These kind of barracks . . . are . . . more ex¬ 
pensive ’ (O.E.D,). 

kind of a sort of a, A coll. (gen. jocular) varia¬ 
tion of kind of a and sort of a, them.'selves both 
coll, forms oi kind of, soit of (<> g. thing). 

kinda, kinder, S(‘e kind of. —2. Heme, kinder- 
way, in a: somehow or other ; mediocrely. Man- 
chon. 

kindly, adv. Viasily, readily, spoilt amsmsly, 
congenially : C. 1 re-20 ; S.K. till ca. 1880, tluai coll. 
—and dial. 

[kindness, t lu' se,\iial favour, is cu]»h<‘nii.stic S.E.] 

King. King William’s Town (on Bullalo llivi'r) : 
South African coll. : 1880. Pettman. -2. The 

steward in charge of this or that on a modern liner : 
nautical : C. 2ti. Bowen. Thus, the linen king, the 
crockery kiny, ihe silver king. —2. See King Death. 

King-at-Arms. Incorrect for King-of-Arnis, in 
heraldry: mi(l-(k 16 20. O.E.D. 

King Coll. Colley Cibber (1671 1757), the actor- 
dramati.st. Dawson. 

Kin g Death or k. d. Breath : C. 20. P. P., 

lihyyning Slang, 1932. Occ. nlibr. to King. 

King Dick. Admiral Sir Fri'derick Kichards 
when he was First Sea Lord in the [eighteen-] 
nineties,’ Bowen.—-2. A brick : rhyming s. : lat(' 

C. li)-20. 

King Jog. Mr. Lambton when Lord Durham : 
ca. 1820-35. 77/e (Jreevey Papers. Because he 

said that ‘ one can jog along on £40,000 a year.’ 

King John^s men, one of. Occ. amjilified with 
eight score to the hundred. A little under-sized man : 
late C. 18-19; from ca. 1850, mainly nautical. 
Grose, 1st ed. 

King Lear. An ear: from ca. 1870. P. P., 
liliyming Slang, 1932, Contrast King Death. 

king pin(, the). The leader ; most important 


person: Australian (—1916). C. J. Dennis. 
Perhaps ex ninepins. 

kingdom come. The afp'r-life : late C. 18-20: 
8. >, ca. 1920. coll. Grose, 1st ed. ; Wolcot, ‘ The 
Parson frank’d their souls to kingdom-come.’ 
Hence, go, send, to k.c., to die, kill. Ex thy kingdom 
come in the Lord’s Prayer (O.E.D.). 

King’s (or Queen’s) bad bargain. See bad bargain. 

King’s-Bencher. A notable galley orator : nau¬ 
tical : mid-C. 19-early 20. Bowen. Cf. bush 
lawyer, q.v. 

King’s birthday, the. Pay day : military : from 
ca. 1908. F. & Gibbons, 
king’s books; books or history of the four kings. 

A pack of cards : ca. 1650 -1850 : coll. . ca. 1800, 
S.E. I’rquhart, Foote. Cf. devil's books, (|,v. 

♦King’s College. The King's Bench Prison ; c. 
late C. 18~-mul-19. Grose, ,3rd ed. 

[king’s or queen’s cushion or chair. Im hgdilo 
because S.E.] 

King’s English, clip the. To be drunk : dunking 
fl. (— 1745) -, ca. 1800, coll. ; f by 1890. 

King’s hard bargain. A lau* (’. p.> 20 variant ol 
King's bad bari/ain. Bowmi. CLK.H.U. 

♦King’s (orQueen’s) Head Inn. Kewgatt* Prison : 
e. of ca. 169()-1830. B.F. Alsc) calleil the {'hegiier 
Inn in Newgate Street. —2. Any jirison : c. : ca, 
1790-18,50. 

king’s horse, (you, he, et c.) shall have the. Ac.p. 

directed at a liar : ca. H’>70- 1840. 

King’s keys, the. (7*o\\hars and hammers used 
to lor(‘e locks and doors : legal : ca. 1810 -60. 
8cott in The Jilack DwaiJ. 

King’s man or K.-m. Sei' kingsman. 

King’s Men, the. The 78th, Irom 1881 the Sea- 
forth llighlamha-s : military coll. : ('. P.t 20; <»l>. 
F. it Gibbons. Ex a Gai'lie motto : Puidirh'/ l!ht, 
Hel]) the King. Also the Kingsmen. 

King’s parade, the. 'fhe (piarterdtHk .- na\al; 
C. 19. Bowen. Ex the disjilax mad('b\ the olficcis, 

♦King’s (or Queen’s) Pictures. -MOik v ; esj». 
coins : C. 17-20, ob. ; c. r - , ea. 1780, .s. . - , ca. 1850, 
coll. Brome, B.E, Grose. Also, m C. P.> 20, 
King's {or (Queen's) portrait. 

King’s plate, letters: low (— 1811); ob. by 
1880, t hy 1910. Lex Pal. 

King’s whiskey. Customed vlnski'v (the illicit 
Stull Ix'ing jilain irlnskey) : .Anglo-1 1 e h coll. • mid- 
C. 19 20. 

Kingsley’s Stand. The 20th I’oot, m late* C. 19 20 
the LHnca.slnre Fusiliers : military; late C. lH-20; 
ob. Their commander of 17,54 69 wa^ Wm. 
Kingsley ; despite heavy losses at Mimlcn. the 
rf‘gimcnt voluntei'red tor guard-duty the next day. 
F. & Gibbons. 

kingsman. A handkerchief green-ha.scil, yellow- 
patterned : eostermoiigers (— 1851); ol). May- 
hew ; ‘ The favourite eoloured neckercliD'f of the 

costermongers,’ F. A: IL A very (miphatic ono is a 
kingsman oj the rortiest (| by 1910) : Ware.^—-2. ((Jen. 
with capital K.) A mmnhcr of King's Collogo, 
(.'ambridge: (Jam bridge University (— 1852): 

coll. :>, ca. 1900, S.E. 

Kingsmen, the. Sew King’s Men, the. 

Kingswood lion. An ass : ca. 1820 t)0 ; coll, or 
8. Egan’s Grose. CA'. Jerusalem pony, (j.v. 

♦ Irini nhin. A rare C. 19 variant of kinchen. 
‘ Ducango Anglicus.’ 

kink. A whim; a rmmtal twist: S.F. (The 
adj. kinky is U.S. coll.) But- ~2, as large number (of 
persons), it is Bootham School s., f by 1925. 
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Irinklin g. (Gen. pi.) A periwinkle: nautical: 
mid-C. 19-20. Bowen. By corruption. Also in 
Dorset dial. (— 1851): E.D.l). 

kins. A suffix, coll, in tendency, seen both in the 
euphemising of oaths (f?.p. hodikins) and in diminu¬ 
tives (o.g. babi/kins). O.E.I). (Sup.). 

kinyans. Spirituous liquor(s): naval: ca. 1800- 
1910. Bowen. Origin ? 

*kip. A brothel : 1706, Goldsmith, ‘ Tattering 
a kip ’—wrecking a brothel—‘ as the phrase was, 
when we had a mind for a frolic ’ : low (? orig. c.) : 
t bv 1880, except in Dublin, where it has > s. Ex 
Danish kippe, a hut, a mean alehouse; ? cf. 
llornaiiy Lipai, a basket,— kitr.hema, an inn. -2. A 
bed ; a hammock : low (— 1879, yierhaps orig. c.) 
and nautical. Cf. doss, Irtty, lib{b), and lig, qq.v. — 
5. A lodging or a lodgingdioiise. a doss-house : low 
(— 18S;i). y1 awvr.v, Jan.'ll, 1891.—4. Sleep: un¬ 
recorded before C. 20 ; perhaps it arose in G.W., 
when it was mucli used bv British soldiers.[—5. 
Grose’s sense has always bemi S.IO.]—0. ‘A small 
chip us<*d for tossing pennii's in the occult game of 
two-up’, (\ .1. J)ennis : late C. 19-20: s. by 
J92<t coll. -, liy 19.'1<), j. IVrhaps a corruption ora 
jauo ersjon (d dnp. 

*kip, V. To ]ilay truant : low {? c.) : ca. 1815-00. 
lliiggart -2. To lodge ; sleiqi : c. : from ca. 1880. 
Bairere A' Leland. Cf. do.s.s, v., and : 

kip down. To go to bed ; dispo.se oncs(‘lf for, 
go to. sle('}> . a C. 20, mainly military, variant of 
k\p, V., 2. B. A 1’. 

*kip-ll0USe, -shop. A trani[)s' lodgmg-liouse : 
tramps e. : resp, from ea. 1 h 85; and (-• 19:12): 
T. l>. S. MackenzK' --2. {Ltji-shop only.) 
brotlu'l : militars : lldJ ; oh. B, A B. Cf. 
knock mg-shop. 

Kiplmgism, gen pi. (Oni' of) tiie errors and 'or 
soleei-^ins in l>r. 'f. Kiplmg's <‘d. (179:1) of the Codex 
Be/.;e : Cambridge rnmuMtv coll, rather than 8. : 
ca 1794-18-10. O.lvl). (Sup.). 

kipper ; cs]). giddy kipper, A ja rson, esp. if 
young , a child : C. 20. (> VI D. (Su]) ). Cf. (jnrer 

(ifib - -2. S('c nc.\t.--:i. A tailorcss hclj) ; tailors’ 

(-- 1 9 : 1 : 1 ). 

[kipper and kips{e)y in A If. are inchgihle, 
hut kipper, a stoker (troin lieing roastial), is naval 
{- 1909) ; oh. Waie.] 

kipsey. A houM* , the home : bnv Australian 
(- 1910). C. J. Dennis. ? ex kipscg, a wieker- 
ba-^ki't, infiueneed by /./p, n., .'}. 

Idrb. A brick : buck s. (— 1859). H., 1st ed. 

’‘‘kirk, v.i. I’o break iritis a liousc while its occu¬ 
piers arc at cliureb : c. (— 19311). Charles E. Loach. 
Sc(‘ also kirkling. 

kirk and a mill of, make a. To make the best of: 
C. IS. —-2. To iis(‘ as one wishes : C. 19-20. Galt. 
Both .sen.seH are Scots coll. (O.L.D.) 

kirker is Sicots gen. coll, in Auld Kirker and 
Free Kirker : from ca. 1880. (The seiiession was in 
1843.) 

Kirke’s (wrongly Kirk’s) Lambs. The 2nd Foot, 
British Army : military : 1082 ; but in C. 19-20 
merely historical. Ex its first colonel, Percy Kirke 
(d. 1091), and ex the T*aschai Lamb on its colours. 

"“kirkling ; cracking a kirk, vbl.nn. Breaking into 
a dwelling wliile its oceu])antfi are at kirk or church : 
c. ; from ca. 1850. Cf. U.S. *kirk-buzzer. 

kisky. Drunk; stupid with drink: from ca. 
1800; ob. Perhaps ex fuddled speech or ex 
Romany Iciiahto, good (cf. feed preity good) or else, as 
Baumann suggest.*., on frisky and whiskey. 


kismisses. * The raisins issued as rations in 
Indian waters ’ : nautical: late C. 19-20. Bowen. 
? ex Hindustani. 

kiss. As the sexual favour, S.E.—-2. ‘ A drop of 
wax by the side of the seal ’ of a letter : coll, 
(mostly rural) : from ca. 1825; ob, Thackeray, 
Dickens.—3. (Gen. pi.) A full-stop : shorthand- 
typi.sts’ (— 1935). 

[kiss, V, ; kissing, n. Whether sexual or of light 
touching in billiards : S.E.] 

kiss-curl. A small curl lying on chock or temple : 
coll, (in C. 20, S.E.): from 1854, says Ware. 
Punch. 1856, ‘ those pastry-cook’s girl's ornaments 
called kiss-curls ’. 

kisS-me-QUick. A small bonnet, once fasliionably 
worn on the back of the bead : 1852 (O.E.D.) : coll. 
:r-, ea. 1890, S.E.—2. A ‘ ki^s-curi q.v, : from ca. 
1890; ob. : coll >, in C. 20. S.E. 

kiss me, sergeant ! A military c.p. to a sergeant 
when unusually offieiou.s or to the orderly sergeant 
ordering ‘ Lights out ! ’ : 1914-18. B. & P. 

kiss my - . See a’'‘se. (Also as adj.) Cf. the 

old proverbs. He that doth kiss and do -no more, may 
kiss behind and not before and Kiss one where one sat 
on Saturday (or Sunday). Apjierson. 

kiss my hand, as easy as. See easy as damn it. 
kiss the Clink, the Counter. To be confined in the 
Clink (see clink, n.) or in the Counter prison : mid- 
C. 16'18 coll. J. Wall. Rowlands. 

kiss the babe. To take a drink : bon viveurs’ 
(— J913); oh. A. H. Dawson's Diet, of Slang. 

kiss the hare’s foot. See hare’s foot. (The fol¬ 
lowing phrases didined by V. A. H. arc S.E. : kiss the 
clau's (]»('rba])s orig. coll.) or hands, to salute ; kiss 
the dust, to di(‘ or be did’eated ; L iss the post, to bo 
shut out.) 

kiss the maid. To lose one’s hoafl in an early 
form of the guillotine : late ('. 17-inhl-18. B.E. 

kiss the master. T(3 hit tlie jack : bowls : ca. 
1570-1669. (fosson. 

kisser. The mouth : pugilists’ (— 1800) >, ca. 
1900, gen. low s. Cf. kissingdrap. —2. In pi., the 
lips: likewise pugih^ic {- 1896); ob. 

kisses. Shares in the Hotchkiss f>rdnance Com¬ 
pany : Stock Exchange : ca. 1890-1910. 

kissing-cnist. ' 3'he soft-baked surface between 
two loaves ; also the under-crust in a pudding or 
pic,' F. & H. : coll. : 1708, W. King's Art of 

Cookery ; Barham, ‘ A mouldy piece of kissing- 
crust as from a warden jue.’ 

[kissing-strings. Bonnet-strings tied under the 
chin, ends loose : f S.E,] 
kissing-time(, it’s) ; or half-past kissmg-time(, it’s 
time to kiss again). A e.p. (— 1923) to children 
(continually) asking one what time it is. Manchoii. 
—2. See half-past . . . 

kissing-trap. The mouth : low and boxers’ : 
from ca. 1850 ; ob. On potato-trap, q.v. 

[kist(-fu)-o’ whistles or whustles, an organ, is 
Scots dial.] 

kistmutgar. See kitmegur. 

kit. A dancing-master, a hddler : ca. 1720-1830. 
Ex kit. a small 6ddlo formerly much used by 
dancing-masters. A New Canting Did. —2. A set, 
collection of things or (rarely in C. 20) persons, esp. 
in the whole kit : coll. : 1785, Grose ; Shelley, in 
(Edipus Tyrannus, ‘ I’ll sell you in a lump the whole 
kit of them ’ (O.E.D,). Cf. the U.S. whole kit and 
hoodie. Prob. ex the military sense.— -3. (the whole 
kit.) In low C. 19-20 : memhrum virile and 
testcJi. 
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Kitch, or k. A recruit in Lord Kitchener’s New 
Army : military : late 1914-16. F. & Gibbons. 

kitchen. The stomach (cf. victualling office, 
q.v.): low coll. : from ca. 1860.—2. The female 
pudend : low : from ca. 1860. 

"'kitchen co, kitchen mort. Awdclay’s variants 
(1561) of kinchen co(e) and kinchen mort, qq.v. 

[kitchen-Latin, -medicine or -physic, -stuff, 
despite F. & H., are S.E.] 

♦kitchener. A thief haunting a ‘ thieves’ 
kitchen q.v. : c. : from ca. 1840. 

Kitchener wants you I A military C.p. to a man 
selected for filthy, arduous or perilous work : 1915- 
16. B. & P. Ex a famous enlistment-poster. 

Kitchener’s mob. A late 1914-15 military coll, 
for ‘ the men who joined up in response to Lord 
Kitchener’s Appeal, in Aug., 1914 F. & Gibbons. 
Cf. Kitch, q.v. 

kitchenite. ‘ A loafing compositor frequenting the 
kitchen of the Compositors’ Society house,’ F. & H. : 
printers’ : from ca. 1870. 

hitching. Kitchen : sol. (— 1887). Baumann. 
(N.B., -ing is common, in illiterate speech, for -en, 
-in.) 

kite, as a shark or sharper, or in gen. detestation, 
is S.E.—-2. An accommodation bill; a bill of ex¬ 
change, esp. if worthless : commercial: 1805 

(S.O.D.). Hence fy a kite, to ‘ raise the wind ’ by 
such bills.—8. Hence, a cheque ; esp, a blank or a 
worthless cheque : c. : ('. 20, Edgar Wallace, in 
The Gunner, 1928 ; Charles E. Leach, in On Top of 
the Underworld, 1933 ; David Hume, The Gaol Gates 
Are Open, 1935. Sec also kite lark. —-(4. As a 
recruiting sergeant, it is F. H.’s error.)—>5. Any 
type of aircraft; Royal Air Force : from ca. 1919. 

kite, V. To move like a kite through the air ; 
also fig. : coll, : 186.3, T^e Farm, ‘ He has been 

“kiting” all over the town’ (O.E.D.)—2, V.i., 
same as/Zy a kite : st'c kite, n., 2 : from ca. 1860 : 
commercial.—3. As v.t., to convert into an accom¬ 
modation bill, it is not very gen. : from ca. 1900 : 
commercial. 

kite, blow out the. To have a full stomach ; 
Cockneys’ (— 1909). ; ob. Ware. 

kite, fly a. See kite, n., 2 : ISOf) ; app. orig. 
Anglo-Irish.—2. As to |)ut out a feeler, it is later 
and S.E.—3. See kite-flying, 2. 

♦kite, pull a. To make a face, a grimace : o. 
(— 1887). Baumann. 

kite-flyer. One who raises money or maintains 
credit by the issuing of bills of exchange and/or 
accommodation : commercial : from ca. 1830. 
See kite, n., 2.—2. Hence, a ])asser of worthless 
cheques: c. (— 1935), David Hume, 

kite-fl3dng. The vbl.n. corres})onding to the pre¬ 
ceding senses 1 and 2 : resp. from ca, 1820 and in 
C. 20.—2. Whoremongering : low : ca, 1820-60. 

‘ .Ion Bee ’. 

♦kite-lark. (With lark, cf. the c. senses of law and 
lay.) ‘ Stealing letters in transit, removing any 
cheques they may contain, and, after suitable 
manipulation, cashing them at the banks ' : c. : 
C. 20. A gang that operates this ‘ racket ’ is known 
as a kite mob. Charles E. Leach, On 'Top of the 
Underworld, 1933. See kite, n., 3. 

♦kite-man. A crook specialising in cheques and 
bills of exchange: from ca, 1920, (See kite, 
n., 2, 3.) E.g. Edgar Wallace in The Double, 1928. 
♦kite-mob. See kite lark. 

"'kites. The practice of forging cheques, and/or 
issuing cheques against a mcrek’^ nominal bank- 


balance : 0.: C. 20. James Curtis, The Gilt Kid, 
1936. Ex kite, n., 3. 

kitmegur. An under-butler, a footman : Anglo- 
Indian (Bengal) coll. ; from ca. 1760. More cor¬ 
rectly kitmidgar or khedmutgar, khid-; kiatmutgar is 
an t sol. Yule & Burnell. 

kitna. See kidna. 

♦kitten. A pint or half-pint pewter pot : c.: 
from ca. 1850 ; ob. See cat and kitten. 

kitten, to. To be brought to bed of a child : low 
coll. : C. 19-20. 

Kitties, the. The Scots Guards : military : from 
ca. 1840; ob.—2. (Also kittys.) Elfocts. furniture, 
stock: s. or coll. : late C. 18-mid-19, (ilrose, 
3rd ed. 

fkittie (or kittock) and kittle-breeks, in F. & H., 
are ineligible.] 

kittle cargo. A clergyman : nautical s.(— 1923) 
verging on coll. Manchon, Ex necessity to mind 
one’s language. 

kittle-pitchering, ‘ A jocular method of hobbling 
or bothering a troublesome teller of long stories ’ 
(Grose, 1st ed.) by constant inquiries about minor 
points: ca. 1780-1850. 

kitty. The y3rison at Durham ; hence, esf). in the 
North of England, an}^ prison : 1825 : s. and dial. 
Hone. ? ex kid-cote. —2. In card games, the }k)o1 : 
1892, The Daily Chronicle, March 5 : coll *, in 
C. 20, S.E.—-3. A pi't-name form of kitten : 18- 

20 : coll, till 0. 19. then S.E.—4. for kdty.s. ])l. only, 
see kitties. —5. (Kitty.) The inevitable naval, 
hence military, nickname of any man siirnamed 
Wells: late C. 19-20, Bowen, Ex some naval 
celebrity or ‘ character ’. 

kivey. A man, fellow, chap : from ca, 1850 : ob.: 
low, Jiradlev. in Ver'iant Green. 'This (hminutive 
of cove (.see also cOVey) wa.s possibly inllucneefl by 
L, Cl via, a citizen. 

Kiwi, kiwi. ’ A man on ground duty and not 
qualiHe<l for flying service ’ : Air h'orce : 1917 , ob. 
F. & Gibbons, ‘ h’rom the name of the flikditless bird 
of New Zealand.’ 

kiwi (or Kiwi) king. ‘ Any olheer fussy about 
poli.sh’: military; 1916-18. B. & F. 17\‘A well- 
known dressing for leather.’ 

klaar. Ready (1852); clear (— 1912): 8outh 
African coll. Ex Dutch klaar, which is used in both 
the.se senses. J*(‘ttman. 

klep. A thief: from ca. 1880. A somewhat low 
abbr. of kleptomaniac. 

klep, V. To steal: from ca. 1885 ; ob. Ex. the 
preceding. 

klip. A diamond : South African diamond 
fields’ 8. >, by 1920, coll. : from the middle ISHO’s. 
Matthews, Incwadt Yami, 1887. Ex (’ape Dutch 
klip, a rock, a pebble. Rettman. Cf. : 

klip, V. To put a stone behind (a wheel) to pre¬ 
vent a vehicle from running backwards : South 
African coll. : 1878, Roche, On Trek in the Trans¬ 
vaal. For origin, ef. the n. Rettman. 
klobber. Eee clobber. 

klondyke. Money easily obtained : Glasgow 
(— 1934). Cf. bonanza for semantics. 

klondyke, adj. Mad : lower classes’ : 1897- ca. 
1914. Ware. Ex Klondyke gold-fever. 

kloop. A coll, imitation of a cork being drawn : 
from ca. 1870. 

Klosh. SeeClosh. (Bowen.) 
kn-. Common to the Teutonic languages, but, in 
S.E., silent since C. 17. In C. 20 ‘ there has been a 
8. tendency to reintroduce the k- sound in knut. 
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Knighfshridge't W. Cf. ker, q.v., and the jocular 
pronunciation (connotative also of emphasiB) of 
twrnlif as Ur-wevU/. 

knab, knap, and com])Ound3. See nab, nap, etc. 

]iut K(>o also knap. 

[knack. A trick, a trinket, etc., is S.E., while 
F. & H.’b definition as peniK ia almost certainly an 
error ; hruick-shop also is S.E.] 

knacker. An old and worn-out horse: coll, ex 
dial. : from ca, 1858. H., 1st ed. ; W. Brad wood. 

—2. As a horse-slauf^ld/crer, it is S.E. 

’‘‘knacker ; ^('n. m passive. To kill ; ruin : c. or 
perliaps riH'rely low s. (— 1887). Baumann. Ex 
sense 2 of the preceding];.—2. (Itare except as 
knackered, jipl. adj.) To rolj (a jierson) of sonio- 
thinp : Conway cadets’ (-- 181)1). J. Masefield, 
The Conway, ll).‘k‘k 

knackers. The testicles, occ. of animals : low : 
C. -2(1. Brol). ex dial knacker, a easlanet or other 
‘ stnki'r—-2. ‘J’he shares of Harrison, Barber & 
Co., Ltd. (horse-slauphterers) : IStock Exchange: 
ca. 1 81 ) 0-1 pJo. A. d. Wil.son, kitock Exchange 
Glossary. 

knap. A cheating trn k at dice : ca. Ifi50-1720 : 
? orisj. c. * j. .' S.E. ‘ Hudibras ’ Jiutler. 
(O.E. 1) )--'2, ‘A manual retort rehearsed and 
arraii'jcf! ’ L. iN: H. : theatre; ca. ISoO LMM). 

knau, to strike cri.sply, is S.IL—2. Its other senses, 
rec(‘i\e. endure, steal, all derive from that of * to 
take ’ : c. or low : Ironi ca. 1810 Vaux ; IL, 18(14, 

‘ Oh. iny ’ won't he just knap it if he can ! i.e. 
take an\thing if there’s a chance. (Of. the Whitby 
knap, a person not strictly hone.st.) In combina¬ 
tion •— knap a chad, to .stiuil a handkerchief ; kmp 
the swag, tet grab the booty ; kftaj) seven penn'orth, 
to be senti'nced to seven \enrs : all being c. 

knap, five or take the. To give or to get a sham 
blow . CM, j S.")))-B)()0, 

’“knap a Jacob from a danna-(or -dannakon-, 
dunnigen-)drag. To steal a ladder from a night- 
cart ■ <.: cn. JSJO 90. \'au.\ ; Egan's Gro.se, 

knap a hot im. d o rcciuve a hanl punch : box¬ 
ing • li'oru CM. 1820 ; oli. 

Knap is concerned, Mr. ; Mr. Knap’s been there. 

»Shc 1 -. pregnant ; low : ca. 1810-1910, \'au\, 1812; 

Egan .s (.ifOM*, ls2.’{, 

"“knap the plim. To catch a ‘ clap ', (pv. ; c. : 
from ( a. 1810; oh. \ auv. 

’“knap the rust. To hccome (very) angry : c. : 
from ca. 18)0 ; f b.V 1910. 

knap the stoop. To he made ‘ inspector of the 
pavement ’, q.v. : c, ; ca, 1820 -70. 

knapped, be. To be pregnant: low : <a. 1820- 
90. Egaii'.s Grose. 

knapper. The head : low : from ca. 1840. 
Becau.se the ‘receiver general’, q.v.--2. (Bare in 
Bingular.) The knee : from ca. 17(50 : since ca. 
1820, dial. ; ob. T. Bi’vdge.s. (O.E.D.) 

■“knapper’s poll. A shi'cp’s head : late C. 18- 
oarly 19 c. Grosi*, 2nd ed. 

’“knapping-jigger. A turnpike or toll gate : c. of 
ca. 18.^0-95. Ainsworth. 

♦knapping-jigger, dub at the. To pay at the 
turnpike: e. (— 1859); j by 1900. H., Ist ed. 

Knap’s been there, Mr. See Knap is concerned, 
knapsack descent. A soldier or soldu'rs in every 
generation of a family : noii-ari.stocratic coll. : 
late C. 19-20. Ware. 

knark. A ea. 1850 1900 variant of nark, q.v. 
Mayhi'W ; Baumann. 

knat. A hard task ; a tyrant; a person not 


easily fooled : tailors’: from ca. 1800 ; ob. ? the 
perversion—or the survival of an t form—of gnat. 

knave. A dunce : Christ’s Ho.spital ; from ca. 
1820; ob. 

knave in grain. A late C. 18-mid-19 jocular coll, 
for a corn-factor, a miller. Grose, 2nd ed. 

knave’s grease. A flogging : C. 17 jocular coll. 
Withals’s Diet. 

Imealing is C. 18-20 erroneous for neallng, an old 
form of annealing. Cf. t kneck, })o.ssibly erroneous 
for kink ; f knede for need ; knevel for kerel. O.E.D. 

knee, break one’s. To be dcilowered; made 
pregnant: coll. : C. 19-20 ; ob. 

[knee, give or offer a, is 8.E., as also is F. & H.’s 
knee-trick. ] 

knee-drill. Kneeling, to order, for prayers : 
Salvation Army j. (1882) >, ca, 1895, jocular coll., 
gen. used loosely as - praying. Ware. 

knee-high to a(n) . . . \’ery small or young, esf). 
in knee-high to a mosquito or a duck : orig. (1824), 
U.S. ; angliei.‘4ed ca. 1890. Thornton. 

knee-trembler. A standing sexual embrace : low 
coll. : from ca. 1850. 


knees, sit on one’s. To kneel down; coll.: 
C. 19-20. 

kneller. Sec knuller. 

knick-knack, trinket, is S.E.; female pudend, 
low, (!. 19-20. 

knickers. Men’s kni( kers ; women's drawers : a 
coll. abbr. of knxekerhorkers : 1881 (S.(J.D,). 

♦knickers and stockings. A term of jienal servi¬ 
tude : c. (— 1932). ‘ Stuart AVood ’, Shades of the 

Prison House. 

knicks. Women's draw'crs: C’. 20. Abbr. 

knicker.H, q.v. 

knife. A sword : M.E.-motl. E. : literary till 
C. 19, w'hen it > military coll. (—2. As = to 
stab, it is, despite F. & H., ineligible ; as = to 
strike at s(*cretiy, it is American.)—3. A shrew : 
lowest London ; C. 19. Ware, ‘ Sugge.stive of 
being “ into you ” in a moment.'—1. To ‘ blue- 
pencil ’ (a manu.sen])t): theatrical: ca. 1880-1915. 
Ware. Funning cut. 

‘ knife ’, before one can or could say. Very 
quickly, .swiftly, or suddenly : coll. : 1880, Mrs. 

Farr, Adam ami Eve ; ‘ Rolf Boldrewood ’ ; 

Kipling. O.E.J). Cf. .lack Pohinson . . (j.v. 

knife and fork, lay down one’s. To die: low 
<;oll. : frem ea. ISfiO. (S.E., however, is jikiy a 
go(xl knife and fork.) 

knife and fork tea. Higli tea; loAvcr-middle 
class’s coll. : 1874 ; slightly ob. Ware. 

knif e-board. A seat running lengthways on the 
roof of an omnibus: 1852 (S.O.D.j: coil. >, ca. 
1890, S.E. Leech's cartoon in Punch, May 15, 1852 
(O.E.D.). 

knife it. To decamp ; esp. a.s imperative, stop !, 
go away !, run ! : low^ (— 1812); ob. Vaux ; H., 
ist ed. Cf. cut it out ! 

knifer. A sponging shark : low^ : from ca. 1890 ; 
ob. F. & H.—2. A rough apt to stab w ith a knife : 
low(— 1905). O.E.D. (Sup.). 

knifey. (Of a jiorson, esp, a customer) that cuts 
things painfully fine when dealing in the money- 
market : stock brokers' (— B)35). 

kniff-knaff. Some kind -)f jest: ca. 1080-1700. 


E. Hooker. (O.E.D.) 

kniffsh. Sjiitefiil : ta^ 1 "^rom ca. 1 800 ; ob. 
knight and barrow pi^y 1 oh“ 
man. A saying of i . ^^ndcr to pre¬ 
cedency/ Grose, lat e< ^ ^ 
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knight of the ... ‘ Forming various jocular 

(fonnoriy often slang) phrases denoting one who is 
a member of a certain trade or j)rofession, has a 
certain occu]>ation or character, etc.’, O.E.D. 
Most are ironical (cf. carpet-knight, q.v.) and orig. 
were, prob., derisive, of the many sets or classes of 
knights and^/or of the various orders of knighthood. 
Some are c., some s., some eoll., some S.F., even 
literary, and long demoded. A few^ arose in C. IG, 
many in C. 17-18 ; the numerous C. 19 additions 
are s. or coll. ; the j)ractice is, fortunately, t- 
principal phrases—drav\ n from F. & 11. and O.E.D. 
—are these : -blade, a bully : late (\ 17-18 : c. > s. 
— brush, an artist (— 1885): coll. ; also, a house- 
painter : jocular coil.: from ca. 1890; ob.— 
cleaver, a butcher: jocular coll. : from ca. 1870; 
ob.— collar, one who has be('n hanged : ea. 1550- 
1600.— cue, a billiard-marker: jocular eoll. : 1887 
(O.E.D.); ob.— elbow, a shar])mg gambler: late 
C. 17-mid-18.— 'field, a tramp: C. lO-early 17.— 
forked order or (without the) Hornsey: jocular: 
resp. ca. 1000-1750, ca. 10,‘}0-1700. (Contrast order 
of the fork, below.)— ^grammar, a schoolmastiu*: per¬ 
haps merely literary : ca. 1090-1740.— -green cloth, 
a gambler: ong. (— 1881), C.S. ; anglicised ca. 
1885 ; ob.— Hornsey. See forked order.—industry 
(the being oce. omitted) : from ca. 1050 : prob. 
literary. Fr. chevalier d'industrie. -jemmy, a 
burglar : Society : late (k 19-<'arly 20. Ware.—> 
knife, a cutpurse : C. 17. Jonson.- -lapstone, a 
cobbler: jocular coll.: C. 19-20; ob.— napkin, 
a w'aiter: from ca. 1850: jocular; ob.— needle, 
shears, thimble, a tailor : resp. 1778, Foote ; from 
ca. 1780, Grose (1st ed.); late C. 18-20, Grose, 
Ist ed. All orig. jocular s. or coll, but by 1860, 
almost S.E.— order of the fork, one who digs with a 
fork : jocular coll. : from ca. 1020. J. Taylor the 
Water Poet. (/Ontrast forked order, above.— -pen, 
a clerk or (cf. quill) an author : from ca. 1800 ; ob. : 
resp. jocular coll, and near-literary.— pencil, a 
bookmaker: jocular: from ca. 1880; ob. or f.— 
pestle, an aj)Othecary : C. 17-20 ; ob. : jocular coll. 
— petticoat, a brothel's bully : low coll. : ca. 1880- 
1910.— piss-pot, a ])hysician or an a])othecary : 
from ca. 18(i0 ; ob.- - pit, a fancier of cock-fighting : 
from ca. 1870; ob. : jocular coll, or perhap.s 
journalistic.— post, a notorious and/or a profes¬ 
sional perjurer : from ca. 1580 ; ob. : c. till ca. 
1750, tlien s. ; since ca. 1840, S.E. Also, the K. of 
the F., Titus Oates of the Popish Plot : 0. 17. (4'he 

most widely used of all.) Nashe, Ford, Mrs. 
Centlivre, W. T. Moncrieff. ? ex {fit for) the whip¬ 
ping-post. F. & TT.’s other sense is suspect: see 
whipping-post and knighted in Bridewell.—quill, an 
author: late C. 17-20; ob. .- coll, soon '* S.E.— 
rainbow, a footman : ca. 1780-1880. Grose, Isted. 
—road, a highwayman, esp. a notable one : from 
ca. 1000 : e. till ca. 1750, then s. ; from ca. 184(b 
S.E. and literary. In C. 19, occ. a footpad, and 
in C. 20 a tramp. In late C. 19-20, occ. a ‘com¬ 
mercial ’, O.E.D. (Sup.).— rumpad, the same : c. ; 
ca. 1815 40. Moorii.— shears. See needle. — 


spigot, tapster or publican : from ca. 1820 ; ob. : 
jocular coll. Scott.—flVn, an adventurer : literary : 


from ca. 1720 ; f by 1910. Punning the KnighLs of 
the Golden Sun, an ordci* of chivalry.— thimble. See 
needle.—trencher. A J^^ood trencher-man : from 
ca. 1780:^ j^^’^fchapa ed.— vapour, a 

smoker : (1 17 'nonce-word (Taylor the 
Water I’oet) I : prob. .S.E./ from 

ca. 1880 ; ob.-whlP, a ^ ^ 


ob.; jocular 8. > coll. Bee.— whipping-post, a 

disreputable person, csp. a sharper: ca. 1815-00. 
Scott.- -yard, a shop-n.s.si.stant : ea. 1885-1910. 

knighted in BrideweU or bridewell, be. To be 
whipped in prison : late C. 10 17. C4. knight of the 

post and the ivhipping-post, qq.v. 

Knight’s. Shares in the \\'itswat('rsrand Mining 
Company : Stock Exchange ( - 1895). A. J. 
Wilson, Stock Ko'change Glossary. 

knights, fcj the guest of the cross-legged. To go 
dinnerle.ss : tk 18-carly 19. Ex the elligie.s in the 
Round Church (in the 'Temple, l>ondon), a rendev,- 
vous of hungry men looking for jobs from the law¬ 
yers and their cluaits. (T. dine with I hike Hum¬ 
phrey. 

knit it ! Stop ! ; ‘ shut UJ) ! ’ : Glasgow 

(- 1984). 

kmtting-needle. A sword : military : ca. 1850- 
1910. (T. tooth-pick, q.v. 

knob. 74ie head : from ea. 1720. Ib'uce, one on 
the knob, a blow on the head (Gros(‘). Gcui. nob. - 
2. Abbr. knobstick, (j.v. : 1888 (SO.I).).—^8. A 

‘ nob ’ or ‘big ^\lg ’ : see nob m that sen!>e. Cf. : 
—4. An oltieer : naval: ? mid-t'. 17 mid-19. 
Bowen. ‘ .A,j){)arently introduced into tlu' British 
service with the amalgamation with the Scotti.sh 
Navy.’ 

knob, V. To hit : 1818: from ea. 1815. Prob. 
ex hit on the knob. 

knob of suck. A piece of sweetmeat : pro¬ 
vincial : C. 19-20 ; ob. 

knob on to. 'To jiay court to ; fall in love with : 
Cockney (~ 1887) ; slightly oh. Baumann. 

knobs, make no. Not to hesitate or be scrujui- 
lous : eoll.: ca. 1070 1770. 

knobs on !, (the) same to you with. 'TIk' same to 
you—only more (so) : from ca. 1910. B. B. 
Ex : 

knobs on, with, adj. Ernhelhshed ; generou'^. - 
2. Adv., with embellishments ; with inteiest, 
forcibly. Both, C. 20. E\ knob - mxerescence 
ornament. 

knobstick ; occ. nobstick. .A non-umonist ; a 
workman that take.s less than the agreed price or 
one who works while his fellows are on strike : 
workmen's: from ea. 1825; ob. : s. . c;i. 1870, 
coll. ; ca. 1900, S.E.—2. A master paying less 
than union wages: workmen’s: liom ea. 1850: 
8. >, ca. 1880, coll. ; ca. 1905, S.E. Mayhew. 

knock. A cojfulation : low coll. ; ('. Ki 17. See 
the V. —2. The penis : (’. 18 20. More gen. 
knocker. —8. A lame horse ; horse-deahTs’ : from 
ca. 1800. The London Review, June 18. 1804, ‘ The 
knock ... is a great favourite for horse-coping 
purposes, as he is often a fiiK'-looking animal. —4. 
An innings : cricketers’ coll. : from ea. 1919. E.g. 
The. Daily Express, May 18, 1985, ‘ Nourse's perfect 
knock.’ 

knock, v.t. and i. (Of a man) to have sexual 
intercourse (with): low coll.; late ('. 10-20. 

Florio, * Cunnata, a woman nocked.’ See nock, n., 
for po.s.siblo (‘tymology, and cf. the mainly II.S. 
knor.ke.d-up, pregnant.—2. To rouse or summon one 
by knocking at his door, v.t.: coll.: C. 18-19. 
Abbr. C. 19-20 S.E. knock up. —8. 'To astound, 
alarm, confuse ; to ‘ floor ’ ; coll. : from ca. 1715 ; 
ob. except in that knocks rne !, that confounds or is 
too much for me.—4. To impress greatly, to ‘ fetch 
to BurpriBO : 1888, The Referee, May 0, ‘ “ It’s never 
too Late to Mend ”... is knocking ’em at the 
Pavilion’. Cf. Chevalier’s song title, 1892, Knocked 
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*Km in the Old Kent Road .—6. Sec knock about.— 
G. V.i., to wcIhIi : racing c. (— 191J2). Prob. ex 
WCTIHO 3, 

knock, get the. To (Irink too much, become 
<lrunk ; Ironi ca. ISGO ; oli.- -2. 3'o be diKiiiissed 
from (‘m])loyment : from ea. ISGO ; ob. Cf. get the 
,s(icL\ 

knock, take the. To lose to tlie bookmakers 
more than one can ])ay : tlie tiirf {— 1H90). 
HeiK’o, from ca. ]H!)r), to snlT'er a linaneial loss.— 
2. d’o be drunk : 20. Manehon. 

knock about, v.i. To wander nniein roam, f^en. 
amdeHsJy : eoll. : from ea. 1850, Mayhew', ‘ J’vo 
been knoekinfj; about on the streets.’ In C. 20, 
however, one can say, e.g. ‘ lie’s knocked about the 
world for many yc'ars,’ wdiere knock - knock about, 
v.i. From ca. 1880, also knock {a)roun(L —2. To 
j)ass round, esp. in knock about the bub (drink): 
low (— 1781); ob. G. Parker. 

knock-about, adj. Noisy and violent (e.g. 
comedians): tlieatre : l8‘.U.—2. d'he n.. a ‘ knock- 
ahf)ut ’ ])< rformer or pei iorinanee, i.s reeonhid four 
M>ars earlK'r,—3. Abbr. of n(‘.\t. 

knock-about man or hand. A handy man ; 

Australian eoll. : from ea. 1875. W. Hareus, 1870, 

‘ Knoekabont hajids. 17s. to 20s. jier week,’ Also 
(~ 1889) Lnor/,{-)about. (T, lovscabout, q.v. 
(Morns.) 

knock about spare. (Gen. as p. pj)l.) To have 
nothing jiartienlar to do; imlitarv eoll.: G.W. 
(P .V i>.) 

knock acock, d o ‘ jloor ’ ; astound : coll.: 

(’. l‘> Se<‘cocked hat. 
knock all of a heap. Se«' heap, 
knock along. An Australian variation (cora- 

mented-on m tin* 'rjehboriu* ea.se, 18741 of knock- 
afioiif, V.I. ; very ol). A\'are. 

knock at the cobbler’s door. See cobbler’s 
knock. 

knock-back. A refusal ; a grave tlisapjioint- 
ment : eoll , I'S]). Australian : 20. 

knock bandy, d'o astound, ‘ ilabbergast ’: 
tailors' : fr(»m ca. FStlO. 

knock (or let) daylight into. See daylight, 
knock-down. Strong hcpior ; late G. 17-19. 
15.hk In imd-G. 18-20. luit ob., knock-me-down, 
Giose, Jst ed.—2. An introduction : Australian : 
C. 20. Gf. V., last sense. G. ,J. 1 tennis. Fx IkS. 

knock down, v. To call nyion, nominate, urgently 
invite : coll. ; sliglitly ob. ; 1759, Gohlsmith, 

\ . . Had Knocked down I\Ir. Spriggins foi a song ’ 
(G.E.l).). 15ut knock down for a song, to sell very 
eheayily, is S.F.—2, To reduce eonsiderably in 
amount or degree : eoll. : from ca. J8G5. E.g. 
to knock down prices, colours. —3. To sjiend in 
drink or oI.Ikt riotous living : Australia : 18G9, 

Martuis Glarkc, ^ Knockcfl <l(Avn Ihirtei'ii note.s, an<l 
went to bed a.s light a.s a lly.’ Morris.—4. To intro- 
duee (one person to another) : G. 20 Australian 
ex (~ 1890) U.S. 

knock ’em down. To gain apj)lause : proletarian 
(— 1887). Bauinaiin. 

knock-’em-down business. Auctioneering: low 
eoll. : from ea. 1800. 

knock-’em-downs ; k.-me-d. A coco nut shy : 
eoll.: trom ca. 1825. Bee.—2. Loosely, skittles: 
from ea 1800. 

knock for six. To overcome drastically, foil 
utterly, inconvenience gravidy : from ea. 1899. 
‘ It knoiked me for six ’ is a Tommj’^'s description 
of a knee wound in the Boer War: J. Milne, The 


Epistles of Atkins, 1902, J. C. Masterman, An 
Oxford Tragedy, 1933 ; A. Berkeley, 1934 (see 
quotation at crashing bore). Ex cricket, 

knock-in. The game of loo ; a hand at cards ; 
from ca. 18G0 : low b. > coll.—2. The same as 
knock-out, n., 1. 

knock in, v.i. To return to eollc'gi* after the gate 
is closed : universitv : 1825, (k M. Westrnacott.— 
2 . To join in (cf. chip in) a game of cards : club¬ 
men’s and ganibk'rs’ : from ea. 18G0.—3. To make 
money : costermongers’ (— 1909). Ware. I.e., in¬ 
to the ])Ocket. 

knock in the cradle. A fool ; but gen. as to have 
got a knock . . ., be a fool. ('oil. : ea. 1970 1850. 
Kes]). B.E., Kay. 

knock into a cocked hat. See cocked hat.— 
knock into fits. See fits. — knock into (gen. the 
middle of) next week. Sei* week, knock spots off 

or out of. S(‘e spots. Tlu'se four to defeat 
utterly, be much better than : ('. 19-20. The hrst 
and se<-ond are eoll., the others s. 

knock it back (invariable). To eat; oec. to 
drink : mostly military : from ea. 1912. B. & P. 

knock it down, d’o apjdaud h\ hammering or 
.•^tanpung : low: from ca. iSbO; ob, 

knock it out of one. To exhaust; jmni.sh 
severely: eoll. ea. 1910, S.K. Punch, 1841, 
‘ The u])hill struggles . . . srjon knock it all out 
of liim.' 

knock-me-down. See knock-down, n., 1 .--2. As 

ad;., violent. o\erpo\V(>ring, ov erhearinn : coll.: 
1700, Foote, ’No knock-me-down doings in my 
lio ii.se.’ ((-).E.i).) 

knock-me-downs. See knock-’em-downs. 
knock-off. Time to leave oil work : C. 20 coil. 
Ahhr. I, nock-off tune. 

knock off. -I'wo of F. A- H .’s senses—-v.t., to 
deduct, and v.i., to c-ease (esp. work) -are S.E.— 
2. To die : ('. 18 29 ; very oh. Tom Brown in a 
lelt(T ot 1791.—3. 9'o eornjiletc or dc'^pateh easily 
or hastily : eoll. : from ca. 1815. Peacock ; The 
Pall M all (iaz(ttf,^o\\ 29, 1891, ‘ A B])ecimen of the 
“ consumi'tive manner " as knocked olf by Mr. 
Lang.’—-1. Hence, to steal : nautical (G. 20) > 
military in 1915. Bowen. Cf. S.E. sense, to 
<l<‘duet.—5. To do, commit, esj). in knock off a job, 
tu commit a ernm* : e. (— 1932). Anon.. Dartmoor 
Jrom Within. Ex sens*'3.—-G. To arrest (a jiersfin) : 
c. (-- 1933). C'hailes E. Leach, On Top of the 
[' nderwo)hl. 

knock off comers. To he successful : music- 
lialls' ; ca. 1880 1914. Ware cites Entr'Acte, 
April IG, 1885 ; ’ dust as Arthur Williams had eom- 
meiiecd to ” knock corners olf ” at the music hall, 
lu' IS once more summoned to the Gaiety. More 
study ! ' 

*knOck-off, on the ; adj. and adv. A-thieving 
in an\ wav : c. : Irom ea. 1925. dames (5urtis, 
The (iilt Kid, 193G. 

1 knock on the head, to frustrate or kill, is S.E.] 
knock-out ; oec. (— 18G0) knock-in. One who, 
at auctions, combines with others (hence, also, the 
combination) to buy at nominal prices : from ca. 
1850 : coll. >, in 0. 20, S.E. Ex :—2. knock-Out, 
an illegal auction : from ca. 1820 : coll. >, ca. 1890, 
S.E. ‘ Jon Bee.’ (These auction senses are also used 
as adjj.)—3. Apjiiicd in admiration, or by way of 
outraged propriety, to a person, esp. one who does 
outrageous tilings ; also to an astounding or out¬ 
rageous thing. Chiefly as a regular knock-out. 
From ca. 1894. Perhaps ex boxing, a knock-out 
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being a champion, but more prob. ox knocker, 3, 
q.F.—4. Ab a knock-out blow, it is S.E. 

knock out, V. Corresponding to the n., senses 1 
and 2 : from ca. 1870 : coll. >, ca. 1005, H.E.—2. 
To make (very) quickly or roughly : coll. : from ca. 
1855. Dickens, Hardy. (O.E.D.)— 1]. Hence, to 
earn : Colonial: from ca. 1895. Ex knock up^ fifth 
sense, q.v.—-1. To render bankrupt: from ca. 1890. 
—5. To leave a college by knocking at the gate after 
it has been shut: university : from ca. 1800. Cf. 
knock in, v., 1.—6. ‘To bet so ])crsistentiy against 
a horse that from a sliort pric'c lie retires to an 
outside place,’ F. & H. ; to I’orce out of the racing 
quotations: from ca. 1870: mo.stly the turl. 
(—7. To defeat ; 8.E.)—8. To fail (a candidate) in 
an examination : late C. 19 -20. Fx boxing. 

knock out drops. A li(]uid drug—gen. butyl- 
chloride—‘ put in liquor to facilitate robbing ’ : 
U.S. (1870), anglicised ca. 1904: low. (O.E.D. 
Sup.) H. C. Bailey, J/r. Fortune Ikowder-v, 193.9, 
* “ Chloral hydrate That stuff ! Knock¬ 

out drops. The common tbicve.s’ dope for putting 
a man to sleep —2. In Au.stralia, ‘ drugged or 
imymri' licpior ’ : from ca. 1910. C. J. Dennis. 

knock out an apple. To beget a child : 1818, 
Keats in a b'tter of dan. 5 ; t by 1890. (Thanks to 
Allen Walker It'.'ad.) 

knock out of time, V.t. To puncli so hanl that 
one's oi)[)onent cannot rise at ‘Time’: boxei>.’: 
from ca. 1880: s. >, ca. 1890, coll. >, ca. 1910, 
S.E. 

knock-outs. Dice: gamblers’a. : from ca, 1850. 
knock over, V.i. d'o give way ; to die : from ca, 
1890 : s. ea. 1905, coll. ; ob. 
knock round. See knock about, v., 1. 
knock saucepans or smoke out of. To attack 
violently ; gon,, however, to did’eat utterly : 
Australia: ea. 1885-1905. ‘ Bolf Boldrewood 

both uses in liohbery under Anns. 

knock-softly. A fool : a siinpliTon ; a too easy¬ 
going person : coll, : 1SG4 ; ob. 

knock spots off. See the groiqi at knock into a 
cocked hat. 

knock the bottom (or filling or inside or lining 
stuflBng or wadding) out of. To confound, defeat 
utterly ; render uselc.ss, valueless, or invalid : coll. : 
reap. 1875, ca. 1880, ca. 1890, ca. 1890, 1889, ca. 
1895. The O.E.D. compares it won't hold water. 
Cf. : 

knock the end in (gen. v.i.) or off (gen. v.t.). ^ To 
‘spoil the whole show’: military: 1915. k 
Gibbons. TAx jirceoding. 

knock-toe. A ‘ Deal luggm-rigged gallf'V-punt, 
in which there was Jittli^ room for the feet ’ : 
nautical : C. 19. Bowen. 

[knock under, ahbr. k.u. {the) board, despite 
F. & H., is S.E-l 

knock up. To exhaust, become exhausted, is 
S.E., as arc to rouse by knocking at the door, to 
put together hastily.—2. To gain, in class, a place 
(v.i. and v.t., e.g. ‘ He knocked Jones up ’); 
Christ’s Hospital : from ca, 18:i0. Cf. ox up, q.v.— 
3. Make (so many runs) by liitting : cricket coll. : 
1860 (Lewis). Ex :—4. To earn : coll. : from ca, 
1885. Cf. knock out, v., 3. — 5. See knocked up, its 
only part.—G. To arrange (e.g. a dance) : (low) 
coli. (— 1887). Baumann. 

knock Up a catcher ; gen. to have knocked up . . . 
To be put on an easy job : dockers’ : from ca. 1921. 
{The Daily Herald, late July or early Aug., 1936.) 
Ex cricket. 
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knock-upable. Easily fatigued : coll. : from oa. 
1870. George Eliot. (Ware.) 
knockabout, n. aud adj. See knock-about. 
knocked, wounded ; locked cold, killed ; Now 
Zealander.s’ and Australians’ : in G.W., and 
diminishingly afterwards. 

knocked off one’s pins. Flabbergasted; coll. 
(— 1880), Troll () I )e. 

knocked out. Unable to meet engagements: 
commercial eoll. : from ca. 18G0. 

knocked up. Plxliausted : see knock up, 1.—‘2. 
Pregnant: low : C. 19-20 ; mainly U.S. Ex 
knock, 1. 

knocked up a catcher(, to have). ('To )»e) de- 
tecti'd. found out: mostly mihtnrv ( ■ 1914). 
P\ &. Cibbons. Sis' catcher. -2. See knock up a 
catcher. 

Knocker. An ‘ inevitable ’ nickname of men 
surmuiK'd Walker or Wliite : naval and military : 
late 19 -20. 1 bid. 

knocker. A (notable or fre(iuent) jierfortner of 
the sexual act: ('. 17-20 : ob. ; low eoll. Tiarry, 
in Ram Alley. —2. 'I'be penis : from ea. H»50 ; ob. : 
low (? eoll.).—3. One of striking ajitienranei': 
C. 17-19. Wlienei' knock-out, n., 3. -4, A (kind of) 
pendant to a wig: ea. lSJS-38, (O.E.D.)--5. A 
person given to diseouraLong or fanlt-tinding : eoll., 
orig. (ea. 1910) U.S., jtarily'arigliei.sed ea, 1927. 
O.E.D. (Sup.).—G. A person taken by the yioliee : 
tramyis’ e. (— 1932). Frank Jennings, Tramping 
with Trampti. —7. A y)erson tliat contracts debts 
■w’lthout the intention to repay them : Glasgow 
(- 19.34). 

knocker, on the ; knocker-worker, liesy). adj. 

(or adv.) and n. ay)y)l)(‘d to one who sells things by 
going from door to door: low s.. esj). giafteis': 
0. 20. Pbjliy» Vllnigham. (Ilui jdjack. il>34. He is 
constantly n^ing rlie door-knoekiM . 

knocker, up to the. (\erv) la'althv, lit. or 
fashionable; adv., exceedingly well: 181}-, Selby, 
in J A) ml on by Fight. 

knocker-face or -head. An ngh-faee (or its 
owiK'f) : low : from ea. iSTO; ob. 

*knocker-off. A thiiJ' syieeialising in motor¬ 
cars : c. : from ea. 1920. Ex knurl: off, v., 4. 
E.g. m Edgar Wallace, The Door with Serni Locks, 
J92G. 

knocker on the frontdoor, have a. do ba\e 

achieved resyieetability : lower and lower-middle* 
elas.ses' eoll. ( — 1909). Ware, 
knocker-worker. See knocker, on the. 
knockers. Small curls worn Hat on the tmnyiles : 
coll. : ca. 1890-1915. 

knocking. Sexual intercourse : low coll. : lato 
C. 16-20, ob. exceyit in combination. 

knOCking-hOUSe or, more gen,, -shop. A brothel : 
low : rnid-U. 19-20. 11., 2nd ed., Ims tie* latter. 

knocking-jacket. A nightgown, mgbtdri'ss : low 
coll.: ea. 1700-1 S.-jO. D’Urfey. 

*knOCking-joint. A brothel: C. 20: c. >, by 
1915, low 8. Ex knock, v., 1.—2. Ttie stand of a 
bookmaker that intends, if unlucky, to welsh : 
racing c. {- 1932). 

knocking-shop. See knocking-house. 

[knot, a sot or grouy^ of yiersons, has always been 
S.E. : in C. 17-18, lioweviT, it was, like crew, used 
often of the underworld.—As v., to coit, it is 
S.E.] 

knot, tie with St. Mary’s. To hamstring : coll.: 
C. 19. 

knot it. To abscond : low ; from ca. 1860 ; oh 
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knot with the tongue that cannot be undone or 
untied with the teeth, knit or tie a. To get man icd : 
coll. : lato C. l(V-mid-19 ; then dial. Lyly, Swift, 
Scott. (Appcrson.) 

[know, to posHoHs carnally, has always, despite 
F. k H., been 8.E.] 

know, be all. To bo a bookworm : proletarian 
coll. 1K87). Baumann. 

know, don’t you. Se(^ don’t you know. 

know, in the. BossoHsing special and/or intimate 
knowledge : coll. : 1883, The Referee, April 29, 

‘ As everybody immediately interested knows all 
about them, perhaps Rcfreaders would like to be 
in the know likewise.’ 

know, we or you or do you (p). A mildly ex¬ 
clamatory or semi-interrogatory (virtual) paren¬ 
thesis : coll.: from ca. 1710. Add-son, 1712; 
Jane Austen, ‘ Do you know, I saw the prettiest hat 
you can imagine.’ (O.E.D.) 

know a great A from a bull’s foot, (2) a thing or 
two, (3) a trick or two, (4) a trick worth two of t^t, 
(6) how many blue beans make five, (b) how many 
days go to the week, (7) how many go to a dozen, 
(7a) one’s book, (8) one’s life, (9) one’s way about, 
(10) something, (11) the ropes, (12) the time of day, 
(13) what’s o’clock, (14) what’s what, (ir>) which 
way the wind blows. To be wcll-itdormed, exi)erj- 
cnced, wide-awake, I'qual to an cmergeriev. Xos. 5 
and 14 are s.. the others coll. ; nos. 7, 9 and 15 are 
almost S.E. -Xo. 1, ('. 18-20, ob. ; no. 2, late C. 18- 
20 (Uoleroft); no. 3, (1. 18-20, ol). ; no. 4. late 
(1. 10-19 (Shakespeare); no. 5, 19-20, see blue 

beans; no. O. 17-18; no. 7, from ea. 1850; 
no. 7a, from ca. 1880; no. 8, from ca 1890, ob. ; 
no. 9, from ca. I8(i0; no. lO, from ca. 1870. ob. ; 
no. 11, from ca. 1850, ong. nautical; no, 12. from 
ca. 1890; ef. nm 13, from ca. 1520 (Dickens); 
no. 14, trhat is what from ea. 1400, what's what from 
ca. 10O(* (e.g. Ill donson and \\'vcherlev) : sec esp. 
Ajiiierson ; no. 15. from ca. Jo-lil ; ob. by 1890; f- 
Of. kiioir one point more than, the devil, cpv. 

know B from a battledore, not to. See B and cf. 

know a gieat A from a bull's foot. 

know it !, not if I. Not if 1 can help it : coll. : 
1874, Hardy. ((KE.D.) 

Know-it of Know-all Park. A know-all: coll.: 
from ca J910. ((’()m])ton IMackcn/ue, Water on the 

Brain. 19.3.3.) 

*knOW life, m the C. 19 umJerworhl, meant, 
to know the shady tricks and the crmunal 
acts, hut not necessarily to he a crmunal one¬ 
self. \’aux. 

know much about it, not. Not to know how to 
deal with ; e.sp. of a l)at.sman towards a bowler : 
coll. : (3 2U. 

know of, not that I. So far as I know : coll. : 
from ca. 1880. 

know of, not that you. A defiant expression 
o-ddressed to someone in reference to something ho 
proposes or is about to do : coll. : ca. 1740- 1820. 
ilichardson, ‘ As Mr. B. ofler’d to take his Hand, he 
put ’em both behind him.—Not that you know of. 
Sir ! ’ (O.E.D.) 

know one point, occ. an ace, more than the devil. 

To be (very) cunning : coll, ; C. 17-18. Prol). ex 
Spanish. Of. the Oornish know tin —tin occurring in 
many forms. Both are much stronger than know a 
ihiruj or two, etc. 

know one’s way about, the ropes, the time of day, 
what’s o’clock (etc.). See know a great A. 

know one’s stuff. See do one’s stuff. 


knowed. Knew; known: sol.: C. 18-20. 
(Often as delil)erato jocularity.) 

knowing, shrewd, artful, is, despite F. & H., 
ineligible, for it has always been S.E.—2. Stylish ; 
knowing ‘ what’s what ’ in fashion, dress, manners : 
coll.: ca. 1795-1860. Jane Austen; T. Hughes, 
‘ Tom thought his cap a very knowing affair.’ 

knowing bloke. A sponger on recruits ; military 
(— 1887); ob. Brunlees Patterson in Life in the 
Ranks. (But knowinej one is S.E.) For knowing 
codger (— 1859) see knowing, 1, -f codger. 

knowledge-box. The head : (— 1785) eoll. >, 
oa. 1890, S.E. Grose, 1st ed. But knowledge- 
casket (— 1901) has not taken on. (In U.S. c., 
knowledge-box is a school. Irwin.) 

knowledgeable. Having or showing knowledge 
or mental ability: from ca. 1830: dial. >, ca. 
1860, coll. Hence knowledgeably (— 1865) and 
knowledgeableness {— 1886). O.E.D. 

known, n. A well-known person: coll.: 1835 
(O.E.D.). Never very gen. 

knows, all one. (To) the best of one's al)ility ; 
(to) the utmost: coll, ; from ca. 1870. Other 
forms are possible : all one knew, all they know or 
knew. 

[knub, to rub against, tickle, listed by F. & H,, is 
dial.] 

’’‘kimck. A thief, esp. a jiickpocket : c. of ca. 
1810-60. Vaux; Ainsworth, in Rook wood. Ex 
knuckle, n., 1. 

*knuckle. A pickpocket, esp. an c.\'])erl ; c. of 
ca. J78()-1840. Parker.—2. Abbr. knneklc-dustcr, 
q.v. ; never very common ; coll. : from ca. 1870. 

'•‘knuckle, V. To pick pockets, esp. if exjiertly : 
c. of ca. 1785-1870. J’arkor ; Grose, 3rd ed.—2. 
To pummel. ]Hinch, fight with one’s lists : c. : from 
ca. 1860; ob. [—3. To acknowledge defeat, give 
m : S.E., whetlier as knuckle or as knuckle down or 
'under ; so too is knuckle down (to), to ajiply oneself 
earnestly (to).] 

*knuckle, down on the. (Almost) penniless: 
either c. or low : from ca. 1S}0; oh. ' Xo. 'N7 ’ 
(reference to year 1845). 

*knuckle, go on the. To practise piokjxaketry : 
c. of ca. 1810-70. 

knuckle, lie on the. Sec lie on the knuckle, 
knuckle, near the. Slightly indecent : eoll. 
(1895, W. Pett Ridge) , by 1930, S.E. Cf, the 
e.p., the veanr the hone the sinein tht meat. 

*knuckle-bone, down on the. Penniless: c.: 
liom ca. 1880. Baumann. 

*knuckle-confounders or -dabs. Handcuffs: c. 
of ca. 1780-1850. Grose, 1st ed 

knuckle-duster. A knuckle-guard that, made of 
metal, both protect.s the hand and gives brutal force 
to the blow : orig. (— 1858), C.IS. iiiid c. ; angli¬ 
cised, ea. 1865, as eoll. ; by 190(.>, S.E. The Times, 
Feb. 15. 18.58.—2. Hence, a large and eitiicr heavy 
or over-gaudy ring : low : from ca. 1870. H., 

5th ed. 

knuckled. Handsome • tailors’ : from ca. 1860 ; 
slightly ob. 

'•'knuckler. A pickpocket: c.: ca. 1810-90. 
Vaux, Ex knuckle, v., 1. Cf. : 

*knuckling-COVe. The same ; id. : id. Ibid. 
Ex knuckle, v., 1. 

knuller ; oee. kneller. A ehimney-swec]) given 
to soliciting custom by knocking or ringing at 
doors: low: ca. 1850-1900. ? ex knell. —2. A 

clergyman: low: ca. 1860-1910. Ex sense 1 via 
clergyman, q.v. 




KNOT 

knut, k-nut. (The h- pronoTHiGcrl.) A very 
fitylisli (young) man about town ; a dandy : from 
ca. 11)05. Prob. viit orig. --- head and knut has 
perhaps been inllueiieed by knob, q.v. See also 
filbert and kn-. 

Knuts, the. Important persona crossing to 
France during the G.W. : l)ov('r Patrol nickname. 
Ex preceding. 

knutty. The adj. of b/a/; 1015; ob. 
ko-tow, kotow ! (1 ro])eiJy k’o-tou, k’o-tou !) 

Thank you ! ; Anglo-Cbinese coll. : C. 17-20. 

kocks nownes ! A coll, perversion of God's 
wounds: C. 16-mid-17. O.E.lh 
kokum. iSham kindness: Australian c. 
(— IbllO); ob. Also cocum, q.v. Perhaps this 
strange word is cognate with Sampson's yoyawo, 
lying, counterfeit: cf. yoyaai, a sham ]ioroseo])e 
(WelsJi Gypsy). 

kollah. A loose spelling of calloh, q.v. (Ware.) 
konk. See conk, n. and v. 

’“kODOblin rig. The stealing of large pieces of coal 
from coal-sheds: c. (~ IHli); t by 11)00. Jjcx. 
Hal. This may be the original of nobblv : but what 
is its own etymology ? 

komate. A dead or a wounded soldu'r : a sick 
horse: New' Zealand soldiers': 1015-18. K\ 
Maori ka mat(\ dead. 

kooferred, be. To be killed: naval (African 
Squadron): ca. ISOO-IOIO. Powen, ‘Borrowed 
from the Swaliili.’ 

kool. To look : back a. (— 1850). 11., 1st ed. 
koota, kooti, kuti. New' Zealand forms (late 
C. 10-20) of coolie, q.v. 

kootee. A house : Anglo-Indian (— 1804). H., 
.‘Ird ed. (Not in Yule k Burnell.) But is not 
‘ house ’ a mispiint for ‘ louse ’ ? 
kop. Illiterate for cop. 

kop-jee. The head : lower classes’: 1890-1001. 
\A’are. (Boer War inlluence.) (T. : 

kopje walloper. A diamond-buyi'r visiting the 
Kimberley fields : from ca. 1880 ; ob. Ex/ro^jV, a 
small lull. Pettman. 

Kosbs, the. The King’s Own Scot tish Borderers : 
an occ. military nickname ; C. 20, E. k Gibbons. 

kosal kasa. One shilling and six ]jence ; ’\d<ldish 
trading coll. : (2 10-20. Ex Hebrew words foi 
‘ 1 ’ and ‘ 0 ’. W'are. 

*kosh, occ. kosher. A short iron bar used as a 
weapon : c. (— 1874). 11., 5th ed. Prob. ex 
Romany kosh{l), a stick. Occ. spelt cosh{er).--2. 
Hence, in G.W. military, a trench-club. B. k P.— 
3. In late (!. 10-20, to hit (a person) with a kosh, as 
‘ He’ll cosh him one.’ 

kosher ; occ. cosher. See kosh. —2. Adj., fair ; 
square: East End of London : from ca. 1800. Ex 
Hebri'W Lasher, lawful, esp. as applied to meat. 
*kotey. An illiterate form of (juota, q.v. 

[kotoo, kotow, kowtow, despite F. & H., is 
S.E.J 

Koylis, the. The King’s Ow'n Yorkshire Light 
Infantry : military : C. 20. F. & Gibbons. 
*kradying-ken. A low lodging-house : c. : 1845. 
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‘ No. 747 p. 410. A corruption of (the only app. 
later) prntting-ken. 

Krakenhohe. A local, late 1018-early 1910 mili¬ 
tary c.p. ‘ cuss-word ’. 12 & Gibbons, ‘ A German 

town, found hard to pronounce by our men, who 
passed it in their advance after the Armistice.’ 

k’rect. Gorrect: sol. ( - 1887). Baumann. 
For k'rect card, see correct card, 
krop. Pork ; back s. (— 1874). H., 5th ed. 
Kruger-spoof. Lying: 1800 07. Ware. V.x 
promises made by ITesidcnt Kruger in 1800 -but 
not kept. 

Kruger’s tickler or tiddler. A little fcathm- brush 
ust‘d, in the t.eIebrations after Ladysmith and 
Mafeking, to tickle fellow-celebrants' tai'cs : coll. ; 
Boer War. (^dlinson. 

Kruschen feeling, that. Verve and em rgy : a 
c.p. : from ca. 1025 ; slightly ob. Gollinson. Ex 
an advmtisement of Kruschen Salts. 

kuanthropy. An mfiuior, indeed an incorrect, 
form oi' kyuanthropi/: from ca. 1800. O.E.l). 

kubber, properly khubber, occ. khabbar (or -er). 
News: Angio-lndian (-- 1804). IL, erd ed. 
Hindustani khahar. news—('sp. ol ganu*. 

kudize. 'I'o esteem, honoui'; ])raise, ('\tol: 
stud(‘nt.s’(— 1887); virtually t- ihiumann. IGx : 

kudos. Glory, fume: universily s. (from ca. 
1830) ca. 1800, gen. coll. Gr. As rare 

t V., kudos occurs in 1700, kudizc in 1873: both, 
pedantically ineligddi'. 
kutcha. See cutcha. -kuti. See koota. 
kwy. Di'ath : last lilc: ca. 18()i)-4(). Ware. 
Ex quid us. 

kyacting. Plaung the fool, or jocularity, during 
hours oj work : naval ( lOO'.i). Waic. This may 
b(‘ a contusion of chy-ack (or -ikc'jnaj and sky- 
larkiiiff. 

kybosh. See kibosh and ct. kyvftosk. 
kye. Eighteen pence : costermongi'rs’ : from 
ca. 1800. Abbr. 2 iddjsli kyc, 18, i 6o.s//, pence. 
Cf. kibosh, (j.v.—2. Hence (?), a hliK'jackct nu'an 
with his money: naval: lat4‘ C. 10 20. Bowen. 

? cf. U.S. s. kike, a .bwv. 

kye-bosh. See kibosh on. kyebosh. S(H' kibosh, 
kyebosk. A low t'oekney variant ot kibosh. 
Baumann, 1887. 
kyuchen. See kinchen. 

’k’yOU ! (Pronounced as the letter Q.) Thank 
you ! ; slovenly coli. (vi-rging on sol.) abbr. : from 
the 1800's. 

kypher, V.i. and t. To (Ires.s (her) : lower clas.ses’ 
(— 1000). Ware. Ex h'r. coifjer. 

[kypsey, occ. kipsey, a wicker basket, is S.E. > 
dial.) 

kyrie eleison, give or sing a. 'J’o scold (v.t. with 
to): ecclesiastical (1528, Tyndah*) ■, ca. lOOO, 
gen. coll, (as in Taylor the M ater Poet): t hy 1780. 
Ex the Gr. for ‘ Lord, have nu'rcy ’. O.E.l). 

kysh. A cushion ; a small, tlat, square squab 
used for sitting on and for carrying books; Marl¬ 
borough Gollege : late G. 19-20. B) corruption of 
‘ cushion 
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1 is ooo. omitted in illiterate speech, esp. in all; 
thus all right > a’ (j)ron. aw) right or orright. C. 19-20. 

L.L. (Slightly) fraudulent: financial; 1870. 
Ware. l.e. limited liahilily. —2. The best whiskey : 
Dublin taverns’ : late C. 19-early 20. Ware. Ex 
Lord Lieutenant. 

L’s, the three. Ix;ad, latitude, look-out: nau¬ 
tical coll. ; from ca. 1800. Smyth ; Clark Kussell. 
Dr. Halley added a fourth, longitude. 

L.S.D. Money : coll. : from ca. 18.‘15 : in C. 20, 
S.K. ll(iod, ‘ JUit, j)’raps, <jf all the felonies de se, 

. . . Two-thirds have been through want of £ a. d.’ 

(O.I'M>.) 

la I An (‘\elamation : (’. 10-20 : polite till ea. 
1850, tluui low coll, and dial. Cf. ht. la !, ^pv.—2. 
(Often y)ronoune('(l law) : in (.’. 17-20, a low coll, 
euplifunism fiu' Lord !, this sense merging with the 
prece<iing. Cf. lor', lawks. (p|.v. 

la-di-da, or occ., as in liaumann. la-de-da ; also 
lardy-dardy, q.v. \’ery sU hsh ; atlectedly smart of 
eostunie, voice, manners : from ca. 1800 : coll. 

' lt.-> giciit vogue was due to a nni'iic-hall song of 
ISSn --//f wears a jx miy flower tri his rout. La-di- 
da ' \ A\' , who suggests imitation of alfei ted haiv- 
haw ((|.v ) spec( h. -2. .\lso, troni l88.‘l (O.E.D.), a 
n. : derisive coll, lor a “ swell ('f. t U.S. la-ht. a 
“ s\\cll ’. And : -d. ‘ Elegant Icisun*. and liberal 
expmiditure ’ : (mostly London) streets’ (— H>09) ; 
<>b. Waie. —4. Occ. as v. : 1807, S. Coyne, ’ 1 like 
to la-di-da witli the ladi(‘s ’ (O.E.D. Sup.). 

la, la I, or la-la ! A coll, imitation ot a Fnmch 
exclamation: O. 18-20. -2. .Also. C. 10-20 (ob.). an 
e.xprcssion of derision : pohti' *, ca. 1850, some¬ 
what trivial and coll. ('f. la q.v. 

lab. Ea boratory : school and umvcrsitv s. *, 

by lOlO, coll.; Kite ('. 2n. ,). C. Masterman. 

..da (J.tJord TnKjrdy. lO.d.'J, ‘ " I must go too 1 want 
to go uj) to my Lab,” said Motti'am.' 

labbering. ' The .Strugading of a hooked lisli ’ : 
nautical (oil.: late; C. 19-20. Jiowen. E\ dial 
iahhn. to dabble or syilash m water’ (E.D 1>.). 

Labby. Henry Eabouchere (IS:U-ltH2), the 
witty journalist (editor of Truth) and politician. 

[labour, to beat; ])rob. labourer, a mid-wife; 
labour-lea. to copulate, are all ineligible, the third 
being an f Standard Scottish euyilieinism.] 

Labour, the ; gen. on the Labour, on unemploy- 
ment rehef: working classes’ coll. : from ea. 1921. 
(.Michael Harrison, Spring tn Tartarus, 19115.) 

lac, lack, lakh, e.sf). in jil. A large number or 
quantity : Anglo-Indian : from ca. 1885, Kipling. 
E.v Hindustani lak{h), a hundred thousand.—2. 
Earlier, in (-- 18(D) Anglo-Indian eoll, that, ca. 
1910, > standard, it meant 100,000 rupees. 

lace. Strong liquor, esp. spirits, added to tea or 
cofi'ee : coll. ca. 1750, S.E. : C. 18—20, ob. The 
Spectator, No. 488 (i.e. in 1712).—2. Hy inference, 
sugar : C, 18. lEv : 

lace, to interrni.v with spirits ; S.K. (from ca. 
1()75). (With sugar, ca. 1()90 -1720, is prob. s. or 
coll.) Ex lace as an adornment, an accessory. W. 
—2. Also S.E. is lace, to flog, to thrash, again 
despite F. & II.—3. To wear tight stays (v.i.) 
from ca. 1870 ; coll. >, ca. 1895, S.?>. ; ob, 

lace into. A C. 20 coll, variant of lace, to thrash. 
Lycll. 

lace-ups. Laced-up boots: coll. (— 1887). 
Hanmann. 


laced, ppl.adj. Intermixed with syiirits : S.E.— 
2 . Sugared : ca, 1090-1750 : s. or coll. H.E. 

laced mutton. A woman, (‘Sp. a wanton ; ca. 
1575-1860. Whetstone, 1578; Shak(‘sp(>air‘, in 
Two (Jentlemen, ‘ She, a lac'd mutton, gave* me, a 
lost mutton, nothing for my labour ’ ; L.E. ; Lex. 
Bal. (If. mutton and mutton dressed as lamb, the 
latter at lamb. 

Lacedemonians, the. The 46th Foot Hegiment, 
since ca. 1881 the 2nd Lattalion of the JJuke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infantry : military : late C. 18^- 
20 ; ob. F, & Gibbons. Ex its colonel s speech, 
made in 1777, under fire, about the Taicedemoman 
discipline. Mao Murray's Lurks and the Surjinsers. 

lacing, sjiints added to tea or colTf'c, S.E. lint 
as a flogging, it is G. 17-20 coll. (H.E., Grose.) 

[lack-Latin, an ignorant person, like lack-land, a 
property less one, is S.E.] 

Lack(e)ry. The Regular .Army nickname for any 
man surnamed Wood : late (J. 19-20. E. & Gib¬ 
bons. Ex -2. lack(e)ry. A stick, yiK'cc of w'ood ; 
Regular Army : mid-(A 19-20. Ex Hindustani 
lakri. 

lactory is erroneous for laclary : imd-C. 17-20. 

((4. E.D.) 

lad. A dasliing fellow’: coll.: lat(^ G. 19-20; 
ariticifiatcd in EdaH's Roister JJoistir, ca, 1553, ‘1 
trowe they shall linde and fcelc that I arn a lad.’ 
Cf. lad, of the village. 

lad o’ wax. A cobbler : coll. : from ca. 1790 ; 
ob. by 1890, t by 1920. Raumann notes the variant, 
cock-a-uar, (j.v.—2. A boy: a poor sort of man 
(contrast man of wa.r, a ‘ projicr ' man) : C. 19 coll, 
’•‘lad of, oec. on, the cross. See cross, n. 
lad of the village, gen. m pi. A dashing fl'llow’ or 
cheerful companion, esp. if a member of a set : late 
C. 19-20 eoll. Rerhajis an ('.\tension of lad, (j.v 
(or vice viTsa), or, mewe jirob., ex :—2. ((4en in pi.) 
One of a set of thieves and pu kpoekets eonirregating 
at a given spot : e. of ea. 1820 80. ' Jon Lc('.’ 

ladder. The flmiale jiudend ; (J. 19-20 low’. 

Semantics fairly obvious. 

ladder, climb or go up or mount the. To b(^ 

hanged : senii-jiroverbial coll. : ca. 15t)0 1870. In 
C. 17-19, to bed or to rest is gen. added. Harman, 
climb three trees with a ladder. Cf. (and see) the 
following few’ of many synonyms : eateh or nab the 
stijle-s, cut a cxiper upon nothing, danee the Paddington 
frisk, preach at Tyburn cross, trine, wear hemp or <l 
Tyburn tippet. 

ladder, groom of the. A hangman : ( itlu'r S.E. 
or jocular eoll. : ca. 1640-1700. 

ladder, unable to see a hole through a. Sec hole in 
a ladder. 

laddie, laddy. A coll, endearing form, mainly 
Scots, of lad : niid-C. 16—20. 

laddie. A lady : eliimney-sweejis’ (esp. on 
May 1): mid-C. lO-early 20. On that date, the 
sweepers’ wdves, collecting moiK'v for the men, 
carried brass ladles. (If,, 1860). ‘ Ducange 

Aiiglicus,’ 1857, classifies it as c. 
ladidah. See la-di-da. 

ladies. Cards : gambling (hence almost c.) : 
1890, The Standard, March 15. 

ladies’ cage. The Ladies’ Gallery; parlia¬ 
mentary (— 1870). Soo also cage, n. 

[ladies’ fever, syphilis, like ladies’ dehght, (etc,), 
the penis, is euphemistic S.E,] 
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ladies’ finger or wish. A tapering glass of spirits, 
esp. if gin : (low) coll. : ca. 1860-1910.—2. In Aus¬ 
tralia, but gen. as lady^s finger^ a very short, thin 
banana: from ca. 1890 : coll, on the verge of 
standard, which latter it > ca. 1920. 

ladies’ grog. Grog that is hot, sweet, strong, 
plentiful: from ca. 1840 ; ob. 

Ladies’ Mile, the. llotton Kow, in London’s 
Hyde Park: Society > gen. : from ca. 1870; ob. 
The Daily News, May 10, 1871. Punning the names 
of horse-races. 

ladies’ tailoring. Sexual intercourse : low : from 
ca. 1815 ; ob. Cf. stitch. 

ladle. To enunciate solemnl}- and prettuitiously : 
theatrical coll; from ca. 1870 ; ob. 

[ladron and lad’s leavings in P. & H. are in¬ 
eligible.] 

lads, one of the. A variant of Ind of the village : 
coll: C. 20. LyeU. 

lady. A himch-back(‘d woman : ca. 1090-1870. 
B.K. Cf. lord ((].v.), by wliich sucrgc.sted.—2. A 
wife (esp. my old lady : cf. old woman) : low coll. ; 
from ca. 1800; earlier, S.E. Cf. lady, your good^ 
q.v.—3. Madam, as term of address : M.E.-C. 20 : 
polite till ca. 1800, then increasingly coll, and low. 
(8eo W.’s comment.)—-1. The re\crse of a com: 
low : C. 19-20, ob. E\ tad, via sex.—6. A quart 
or a pint pitcher uj)si<l('(low n : low ; ( \ 19 20, ob.—- 
0 . lie who attends to the gunnel’s small slore.s : 
nautical (— 1711); t by 1920. \\ Ik'ik'c, in the 

same period, the f lady's hole, the jilace where smdi 
stores are kc])t. Both terms were coll, by 1760, 
S.E. by 1800 at lat('.st.- -7. W ith .sense 2, cf. : 
mother, gen. the old lady : (jocular) coll. (— 1887). 
Baumann. 

lady, old. The female pudend : low : C. 19-20, 
ob.—2. A coll, term of addn^ss to animai.s, esp. 
mares and bitches : from ca. 1840. O.E.I). 

lady, perfect. A pro^timtc: low' when not 
jocular : irom ca. 1880. Ex the claims of such 
w'omen—or ex male irony. 

lady, your good. "*li’our wih^ .- c. 18-20 : S.E. till 
ca. 1860, then low' coll. Cf. your or the missns and 
Er. votre dame. (Bare in other ' jicrson.^ ’.) 

lady-bird, ladybird. As cndcamu nt. S.E.—2. A 
whore: C, 16-20; ob. Broinc. Momrieff. Cf. 
bird, q.v. 

[lady-chair, given by F. & II., is S.E. ; cf. king's 
cushion, (pv.j 

Lady Dacre’s wine. Gin: ca. 1810-60. Lex. 
Bal. 

[lady-feast, an abundance of sexual love,— lady- 
fiower or star, the female pudend,—and lady-ware, 
the male genitals (also trinkets), are all S.E. 
euphemisms : despite F. & IE] 

lady-fender. A woman given to nursing the fire : 
bcrvants’ : C. 19-20, ob. 

*lady green, or with cajiitals. A clergyman, e.sp. 
a prison chaf)lain : c. : from ca. 1880 ; ob. ? ox 
inexperienced mannerism. 

la^, or Lady, Jane. The female pudend : low : 
from ca. 1850 ; ob.—2. ‘ A stout, handsome, cheery 
woman’: Society: 1882-ca. 1915. Ware. 

lady-killer. A male flirt: from ca, 1810: coll. 
>, ca. 1890, S.E. W’henoe lady-killing, n. and adj., 
which arose, the adj. in 1825, the n. in 1837 (O.E.D.): 
same change of status. Cf. masher. 

Lady Lavery. (Gen. in pi.) An Irish Free State 
legal-tender note : Anglo-Irish, esp. among bank- 
clerks : from ca. 1925. Obviously ex that nota¬ 
bility. 


lady maim. An affected, pretentious woman : 
lower classes’ coll. (— 1923) Manchon. Variant: 
stuck-up marm. 

lady of easy virtue. See easy virtue.—^lady of 
pleasure. S.E. euphemism.—t Ifldy of the lake, 

a mistress: S.E. 

lady of the gunroom. A C. 19 variant (coll, 
verging on S.E.) of lady, 6. Bowmen. 

lady (or Virgin) of the Limp. A coll, variant 
(military) of the S.E. the Hanging Madonna or, (‘sp., 
the Leaning Virgin, the displaced Bnsiliijuo do 
Notre-Damo do Brebieres, at Albert: 1914—18. 

B. & P. 

lady of the manor. An occ., late C. 19-20 variant 
of lord of the manor, sixpence. B. &.■ P. 

lady-sitter. A lady who allow’s luMsclf to !>e 
ajipraised—and painted: painU‘rs’ (— 1887); ob. 
Baumann. 

ladyfled. Having the appearance {I'air mats pas 
la chanson) of a fine* lady : coll. : from ca. 18SO. 

lady’s finger. See ladies’ finger, 
lady’s bole. Sec lady, 6. 

lady’s ladder. Battlms set (too) close : nautical : 
from ca. 1850. 

(lady’s low toupee (in D’Urfcy, topj)o). In¬ 
eligible : S.E. oujihcmism.] 
lady’s pocket-handkerchief. ‘ Any light fancy 
sail or flying kite ’ : nautical pejorative : (19 -20 ; 
very ob. Bowen. 

ladyship, her. Our ship: nautical coll, rather 
than s. (— 1887) ; slightly ob. Baumann. 

*lag. (.'Mso lage, (pv.). Water: c, : ca. 1560- 
1870. Hannan.—-2. Also, w ine : c. : late C. 16 -19. 
—3. Hciic(‘ (also lage), a ‘ wash ’ of clothes : c. : 
ca 15()O-1860. Harman. Esp. in lag of duds, m 

C. 17- 18 often corrupted to lag-a-duds .—E A trans¬ 

ported coTiMcL : c. (— 1811); ] by 1895. Le.t\ 
Bal. Prob. cx lag, v,, 4. (It. may well dat(‘ back 
to 1740 or so.) Hcricc, any convict : from ca. 1830 : 
also c. Prob. via returned lag (1828, Bcc).—."i. A 
sentence of traTis[)ortation : c. (~ 1821); f b> 1895. 
Hence (also lagging) a term of jienal servitude : c. : 
from ca. 1850.—-6. A ticket-of-leave man : c. : from 
(;a. 1855. ‘ Ducange Angheus.’ Fsually old lag 

(— 185<»). which also “ a one-tirnc convict.—7. .\ 
fag: We.striiinstoT School (— 1881).—8. A.s the 
last, hiiuh rrnost, person : S.E. 

*lag, V. 'I’o urinate : c. : ca. intJO-IS-oO.—2. To 
wash (gen. with off) : o. : ca. 1560-1700. Hannan. 
—3. Also v.t., to waU'r (sfiirits) : c. of ca. 1810 (lo. 
Vaiix.—-‘I. 7’o transport as a convict : c. : from ca. 
1810 ; t by 1900. Vaux ; Dickens. Ex t If^ih to 
carry away.—5. To st^nd to penal servitude ; c. : 
from ca. 1850. Edgar Wallace, jiassim.—6. Mid¬ 
way between these tw'o senses : to arrest : from ca. 
1823 : e. >, by 1900, low and military. De 
Qiiineey ; Nat Gould. (O.E.I).)—7. V.i., to serve 
as a convict: c. : C. 20. Ex sense 5.—8. To 
inform on (a person) to the police, to ‘ shop ’ : c. : 
from ca. 1870.—9. As to carry off or steal, and as to 
be la.st or very slow, it is S.E. 

♦lag, old. See lag, n., 6.-— lag-a-duds. See lag, 
n., 3. 

♦lag-fever. Illness feigned to avoid transporta¬ 
tion : ca. 1810-90. Tax. Jial. 

♦lag-ship. A convict transport: c. of ca. 1810- 
60. Vaux. 

♦lage. See lag, 1, 3. Esp. lage of duds. Ex 
Old Fr. Vaige or Vaigue, the w ater : ? of. newt for 
(a)n ewl. —2. V., see lag, v., 1-3. 

♦lagger. A sailor: low (? orig. c.) > nautical : 
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from ca. 1810; ob. Vaux. Perhaps ex lag, to 
loiter.— 2. A convict during or after impriBon- 
ment: c.; 1819 (O.E.D.) ; ob.— 3. An informer 
to the police : from ca. 1870 : c. Ex lag, v., 8.— 

4. A bargeman that, lying on his back, pushes the 
barge along with his feet on the roof of a sub¬ 
terranean canal: nautical: from ca. 1880. Bowen. 
An extension of sense 1, possibly influenced by 
sense 2. 

♦lagging. The vbl.n. corresponding to lag, v., 
4-7, 4 <i.v. Esp. as a penal term of throe years: 
r. (■— 1032). Anon., Dartmoor from Within. Cf. 
the next three entries. 

♦lagging, be. A variant of lag, v., 7 : c. : C. 20. 
E.( 2 . in Edyrar Wallace, 77/<' Jini/nml, 1927. 

♦lagging and a lifer. TrunsjKirtation for Ufe: 
0 . of ca. 183.5-90. Dickens. See lifer, 
♦laggmg-dues will be concerned. will be 

trans])()rtc(l ; c. : ca. 1810-<iO. V’aiix. 

lagging-gage. A chamber-pot; low if not indeed 
c. : (7 18 1!). Ex lag, v., 1. 

♦lagging-matter. A crime potential of trans- 
yxjrtation : c. of ca. ISlO -OO. V'anx.—2. Hence, a 
c.riMH' likely to result in }>enal servitude : c. : from 
ca. IKCtO, 

laid. A pollark : naiiti<;nl : nud-(k 19-20. 
I(n\ven. i’us.'-ibly cx dial, laxdlg, ugly : it i.s not a 
handsome lish. for its lower jaw jirotrudes. 

laid. Eay (])ast tense) ; lam (jiast ppl.): sol. : 
C. 18 20. 

laid on the shelf ; laid (up) in lavender. Pawned : 
re.s{). <19-20, lat^ C. 10-20 (.slightly oh.).~2. (The 
latter ])hrase only): ill; out of th(‘ way: turf, 
from ra ISTO. 

laid on with a trowel. See trowel ; cf. Ut with a 

InU'hiU p.v. 

Laird of Lag, the. Mohert Grierson (d. 
1733), very severe towards the (’ovonantens. Daw¬ 
son. 

lairy. ‘ Slow, slack ; also cunning ’ : Comoay 
cadets' (—1891). Jolm Masefield, The Conway, 
1933. A corruj)tion oi Uary, leery. 

laisser (or -ez)-faire, adj. Ajit to let thing.s slide : 
coll. (- 1931). Lyell. 

lake-wake is an error for lyke-wuke (O.E.D.): 
C. ir)-20. Cf, late-wake. 

laker-lady. An actor's whore: theatrical : 
C. IS-curly 19. ? ex Indy of the lake or ex lake (now 

dial ), to play amorou.slv. 

lakes, ah hr. ; Lakes of Killamey. .Mad : rhym¬ 
ing s. (on Itarmy), esp. among grafters: C. 20. 
Philip Allingham, Cheapjack, 1934. 

Iftlrin !, by (our). A (low) coll, form of by our 
Lady' - C. 1.5 niid-17. O.E.D. 
lakh(s). See lac. 

laldie, give (something). To enjoy it greatly : 
Gla.sgow (— 1934). Ex dial, give laldie, to punish. 

lall-shraub. Claret: Anglo-Indian coll. : from 
ca. 1780. Ex Hindustani lal-sharab, red wine. 
Yule & Burnell, ‘ the universal name . . . in India’. 

♦lally. idnon ; shirt: c. (— 1789); t hy 1800. 
Parker. Gen, luUy, q.v, 

lam. A hard hit: cricketers’ coll. (— 1902). 
E.D.D. Ex: 

lam, V.; lamb ; old spelling lamm(e). To beat, 
thrash: 1590, though implied in 1595 in belam : 

5. E. >, in C. 18, coll. ; in late C. 19-20, low coll. 
Dekker, ‘ Oh, if tiiey had staid I would have so 
lamb’d them with flouts ’ ; Gro,se ; Anstey (d. 
1934). Cognate with Old Norse lemja, lit., to lame ; 
fig., to flog, thrash. Cf. lamback, lambaste, lambeak. 


lamb-pie. —2. To hit hard : cricketers’ coll. : 1855. 

Lewis. 

lam (it) into one ; lam out, v.i. To hit out; give 
a thrashing : mainly schoolboys’: from ca. 1875. 

lama. Erroneous for llama, the animal : mid- 
C. 17-20. Contrast llama, q.v. (O.E.D.) 

lamb, as an easy-going person, a simyileton,—as 
(esp. as Nottingham lamb) a cruel or a bludgeon man 
(cf. mint-sauce, q.v.),—and as a term of endear¬ 
ment : despite E. & H.. it is .S.E.—2. See pet lamb. 
—3. Sec Kirke’s Lambs. —4. An elderly W'oinan 
dressed like a young one : ('. 19-2(), coll, mostly 
Cockney, and gen. as mutton dressed as lamb, mutton 
dressed lamh-fashion. 

lamb, V. See lam.—lamb, skin the. See skin the 
lamb. 

lamb and salad, give, v.t. To thrasli: mid-(T 19- 
20; ob. Elaboration on/am, q.v. Cf. lamb-pie. 

lamb-down. To make a man get rid of his money 
to one : 1873, Marcus Clarke : low Australian ; ob. 
Morris.—2. To spcml in finnk : Australian: 1873, 
J. Brunton Sti'phens ; ob. Ex lam, q.v. 
lamb-fashion. See lamb, n., 4. 
lamb-pie. A thraslung : low ( oil.: C. 17-mid-]9. 
Cf. lamb and salad. 

[lamback, 1589, to beat, thia.'-h, and as n. ; 
lambacker, 1592, a bully ; lambeak, 1555 as v., 
1591 as n. ; lambskin, to beat, a heavy blow 
(1573): these began us S.E, and did not survive 
ioiiLt enough to > coll.] 

lambaste. To iieat, thrasii : ili37 : S.E. in 
C. 18, coil. ; in C. 19-29, (dial, and) increa,singly low^ 
coll. Davenant, ‘ Stand oil awhile, and see how' He 
lamba.ste him.’ Ex lam. cpv., on hnmhnsie, q.v. 

lambasting. A thrashing: 1094, Motteux, ‘ A 
tight lamba.sting ’ ; S.E, : ca, 175(), coU. ; from 
ca, 1800, low’ coil, and dial. 

Lambeth, n. and v. \V’a.sh : South London 
(— 1!K)9); very ob. Ware, ‘From the popular 
cleansing pla(*e in S. London Ixdng the Lambeth 
baths.’ 

lambie. See lamby. 

lambing. See lamming. 

lambing-down. \ bl.n. oi lamb-down. q.v. 

Lambs, the. The Boyal West Surrey Hegiment : 
mflitary : late C. 18-20. Ex Kirkc's Lambs, q.v., 
and the orig. Begiment's badge of a lamb. E. & 
Gibbon.^.—2. See Sweet Lambs, the. —3. Lambs. 
Light Armoured Motor Batteries : military : 1915 ; 
ob. E. & Gifjbnris. 

♦lambskin (occ. lamb-skin) man. A judge : c. of 
ca. 1090-18.30. H.E. Ex judge’s gown, lined and 
bordered with ermine (Grose). Cf. Jarman, q.v.— 
2. See lamback. 

[lamb’s wool, a hot drink of spiced ale, is, despite 
F. &. H., delinitely S.E.] 

lamby. (Gen. pi.) A inizzen-top man : naval 
(— 1891). Ware; John Masefield, The Conway, 
1933. 

lame as a tree. See tree, lame as a. 
lame as St. Giles, Cripplegate(, as). Very lame 
indeed—‘ applied to badly-told untruth ' : coll. : 
C. 17-19. Ware. Ex the frequenting of that 
church by cripiilcs, St. Giles being their jiutron. 

flame dog over a stile, help a, destiitc E. & H., is 
S.E.] 

lame duck, «. defaulter, see duck. —2. A scape¬ 
grace : Australian coll. (— 1895) ; ob. 

lame-hand. An inferior driver : coaching : ca. 
1800-70. 

lame post, come by the. To be late (esp. of news): 
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from ca. 1G50 ; coll. >, ca. 1700, proverbial S.E. 
Fuller, 17;>2, records, ‘The lame post brings the 
truest news.’ 

lamentable, despicable, wretchedly bad : late 
0. 17-liO : jocular kS.E. t^erging on, indeed occ. 
descending to, the coll. Cf. deplorable. (O.E.D.) 
lamm(e). .See lam. 

[Lammas, at lat(l)er, never, is, despite F. & 11., 
ineligible. ] 

Lammermoor lion. A shee]): (\ ]8-inid-19 

mainly Scots jocular coll. (T. Colsu'old lion ; 
contrast Es.ier or liinnfnrd lion, (|q.v. 

Lammie Todd ! 1 would—if i got the chance ! 

From ca. 1800; oh.; tailors’. Frob. tux a well-* 
known tailor’s name. 

lanunikin, a variant of lanihsl in (hoc lamback). 
la mming , A beating, thrashing: lOll, Ihaiu- 
raont & Fletcher, * (Jne whose dull body vvill re¬ 
quire a lamming ’ : S.F. till C. 18, then coll. ; from 
ca. 1850, low coll. 

lammy, a chiefly nautical term. is. despite F. & IT., 
ineligible.—1*. A term of addre.ss : dustmen’s 
(•— 182.'}) ; t by 1000. Bee suggests derivation ex 
Fr. rami, as in ‘ Ohe ! I’ami.’ 

lamp. An eyt': Into ('. 10-20: S.E. till C. 19, 
then 8., gen. in jil. Lex. Bal. In ('. 19 c., a queer 
lamp is a blind, S(]ninting, sore or weak eye. Cf. Fr. 
c. lumper and T.S. ianiji (fiartly anglicised as c. by 
1920), to gaze at.—2. (Extremely rare in singular.) 
8))(‘ctacl(^s : late (k 19-20: low, mostly Cockney. 
Millikeri. Abbr. ( 7 ig-lamp^, q.v. 

lamp-lighter, (off) like a. (ctf) ‘ like a streak ’ 
(!oll. : from I a. 1840 ; ot). which notes the 

variant like lamp-lighiers. 

[lamp, smell of the, is impeccable S.K., while 
lamp of life, the male, lamp of love, the ffmiale 
pudimd, and lance, the penis, are S.E. eujihern- 
isms.’j 

lamp-post. A tall, very thin jiersoii : (low ) coll. : 
from ca. 1870. Cf. hop-jnde and reach me down a 
star. 

lamp-post, between you and me and the. In con¬ 
fidence : uriian coll. (— 1887); slightly ob. Bau¬ 
mann. CX bed-post, ipv. 

lamps. Sec lamp, I Kith senses. 

Lancashire Lads, the. The, 47th Foot, in late 
C. 19-20 the Loyal (^iorth Lancashire) Begirnent: 
military : 1782 ; ol). Ik (libbons details an 

anecdotal exiilanation.—2. The Lancashire Fusi¬ 
liers ; military coll. : late C. 19-20. Ibid. 

Lancashire lass ; gi n. pi. A tumlhcr : rhyming 
s. {on glass) : from ca. 1880. B. Ik, Rhyming Slang, 
1952. 

lance-jack. A lancfucorporal : mihtary coU. : 
late C. 19—20. F. tk (di)l)ons. 

*lance-knight, lanceman, lanceman-prigger. A 
highwayman; c. of ca. 151)0-1040. 4 he first in 

JSashe, the other two m tlrc-eiie. 8ee prigger. 
Berhaps lanceman w^as suggested by Fr. se lancer. 

*lancepresado, lanspresado, lansprisado. One 

who comes into company with but two pence in his 
pocket: of ca. KiOtt-lSOO. B.E.—2. Other 

senses, S.E. Ex lancejwsade, lanceprisado, a lance- 
corporal in an army of mercenaries. 

lance- (or rear-rank) private. A private ‘ on 
apyjrobatioTi ’, on trial; inferior : jocular military 
coll. : from ca. 1900. B. & B. 

lancer. A shot missing the target: Kegular 
Army : 0. 20. F. & Oibbons. Berhaps because of 
the splinters it eauses to fly from the framework. 
Lancs (pronounced lanks), the. The (—) Lanca¬ 


shire Regiment: military coll. : C. 20. E.g., F 

Brett Young, Jim Redlake, 1950. 

laud, to arrive, cause to arrivi', set down, i.s S.E.— 
2. To cause a horse to win (v.t ) ; (v.i.) to win ; 
sporting coll. : 1855, Whyte-^ielville.—5. To estab¬ 
lish, set one ‘ on his foot ’, make safe : 1808, Yates 
(O.E.D.) ; Hindley, ‘ I bought a big covered cart 
and a good strong horse. And I was landi'd.' -4. 
(V.t.) to deliver, got home with : boxers’ ( — 1887). 
Baumann ; 1888, ,1. Runciman, ‘ Their ol>jcct is to 
land one cunning blow.’ Eailicr lend, ])la\iul for 
give (Wk). 

land !, my. A mild Canadian (and IkS.) oath: 
mid- (k 19 -20, (John licarncs.) Ex hlnglisli dial. ; 
land — Lord. 

[land-car(r)ack or frigate, a mistress.- di'sjiite 
F. A' Ji.. 1 S.E.] 

land crab. A military ]>oli(‘ctnan : military (ruit 
very gen.): (l.W. (F. A (iddioiis.) --2. A ty])e of 

ncroplaiu* : Air Force : 1915; now only hi^toiical. 
(Ihid.)--5. The siqu'r-cxjircss engine of th(' 1. .M.S. : 
rail way men’s : from ca. 1950, Ex tlu* al)un<lamc 
ol outside machinery, 
land-face. Sec ship one’s land-face, 
land or lands in Appleby ?, who has any. A c.p. 
directed at one wlio is slow to enijity his ghis.s : late 
(k 17-early 19. B.hk Berhaps ong, ol'cidci. 

land lies, see how the. 'I'o ask how stands oiu-'a 
account or hill, esp, at a tavern : coll. : late < k 17- 
eaily 19. B.E., (Irose.—2. (hm. scnsi* is S.IL 

land-loper or -lubber. A vagahcuul, a jnlfcnng 
tramp: C. 17 early BJ coll.; after ca. LStiO, low, 

B. E,, Clro.se. Till* earlier form, land-ltajier, was 
S.E —2. As a nautical ti'rm. S.fk 

’•‘land navy, the. Brctcndcd sailors : vagabonds’ 
c. (— 1909). Wan*. 

land of incumbents, flood chTical liMngs : 
Oxford l’niv(*rsity : ca. 1820 70. IXmo's Orose, 
1825. Sec also land of promises and land of 
sheepishness. 

[land of nod, sleep, is S.E.. dcs])ile E. A TL] 
land of promises. A fn'shnian's ambitions : 
Oxford University s. • coll. ; ca. 1820- GO. Egan's 
Orose, 1825. (4. land of inrumbents and following 

entry. 

land of sheepishness. 4'he being a schoolboy : 
Oxford University: ca. 1820-50. Egan's (irose. 
CT. praceding entry and lami of incumbents, qipv. 

’’'land-pirate, -rat. A highwayman, footjiad, or 
vagabond llmT: C. 17-carly 19.: tlie former, c. ; 
the latter. S.E. : reap. Dekker, Cruse ; Shaki'sjM arc. 
land-raker. A vagabond, es]). if a tliicf: late 

C. IG mid-18 : coll. Shakesjieare. Cf. la/ul- 
pirate, -rat, ipv. 

land-security. A C. 19 variant of leg-bail, q v. 
land-shark. As land-grabber and as one jireying 
on sailors : S.E.—2. A usurer ; C. 19-20 (ob.) coll., 
mostly low when not U.S.—5. A eustom-house 
oflicer : coll.: 1815; Scott, in (Juy M a nncring ; ob. 

■—4. A lawyer: nautieal( - - 18G0): coll. H,,2nded. 

*land squatters. (\ cry rare in singular.) 4’hose 
tramps who, in their licgging, do not speciali.^^e in 
either themes or localit u‘s: tramps’ e. (— 1952). 
Frank tJennings, Tram ping with Tramps. 

land-swab. A landsman ; an incompetent sea¬ 
man : nautical : from ca. JStO. Sec also swab. 

landabrides. lOrroneous for f S.hk lindabndes, a 
mistress. O.E.D. 

landed estate. The grave: coll.: Ck 19-20, ob. 
Cf. Darby's dyke and landoumer. —2. Dirt under 
one’s nails : low coll. : from ca. 1870 ; ob. 
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lander. A blow or punch that roachcB itw mark : 
pugilistic {— Alanchon. 

landies. Gaiters : Winchester College : ca. 
1840-HO. Kx Lundy d' durrdl, the firm that sup¬ 
plied them, 

landlady, bury the. d’o decamJ) without paying : 
low: (!. 10 20, oh. Cf. hum the ken and moon¬ 
shine ; (contrast hury a moll. 

landowner, become a. To die: late C. I0-2o, 
es[). aiiKuig soldiers in (j!.\V'. J*r(jh. a dexelopment 
ex landed eMute, (j.v. 

Land’s End or land’s end, at (the). At last; 

S(H)ner or later; ])rf)vorlu'il coll.: ca. ir)4(>-1000. 
‘ Proverbs’ Ilevwood. Ex the geographical h^ature, 
jierhaps ; ])rob., liovievcr, in reh'rcncc jo land-end, 
‘ a yiicce ot ground at the end ot a “ land ” in a 

plough(‘d field (). 10.1 >. 

Land’s End to John o’ Groats, from. AH the 

way; thoroughly; yuan erbial coll. ; from c;i. J 820 ; 
oh. Scott. P(*acock. 

land’s sake ! ; for the land’s sake ! A non- 

anstocratK' ('vclaniation ; late lit- go. K.g. 

(jalM\\orth\, 'I'Ih White Manley, 1024. I.(“. Lord's 

sake. cr. land I, my, (f V. 

lane, a nautical ' luLdiuay is S.E. -2 The 
throat : from ca. IboO. I’dall. (ien. yireccdcfl })y 
the. Ksj). thi narrou' lane (L’dall, 1512 ; t by ISOO) 
or the ral lane (1785, (jlrose) and Led Lian Lane 
(1805; now t : (J.K.I).). ('f. (juthr lane, (j.v.- 

See Lane, the. 

Lane, another murder down the. Another 
(melo)drama at I)rur\ Jaine 'flieatre : theatrical; 
from ca. I 8SO ; of). 

Lane, Harriet. Preserved, gen tinned, m(*at; 
nautK al and military : ca. 1870- lOlO. JCx a girl, .so 
named, iound ( lif»p|)ed int(» small yueces. 

Lane, the. Abhr. ot .- -Itinry Jjine Theatre ; 
theatrical ( • ISSO). C. 1<. Sims. Cf. I.ane, 
another murder dawn the, and (la/den, the. —-2, 
Minciny Lane: (mostl\ Colonial) brokers’: from 
ca. 1870.---5. Mark Lane: corn-factors': from ea. 
18(i0 - 4. ('hancery Lane : legal : from ea. 1850.— 
5. J*itfiraat Lane: c, ; from ca. 1870. -ti. Horse- 
nijniji r Jnene (laol : c. of ca. 1850 00. Maylicw. 
('Plus gaol ^^as dcmoli.shcd before iHOb ) 
langers and godders. (The .singing of) Auld Lanej 
Syne and (iod Sun the kniq : Oxford Cniversitv, 
but not \ery gen.: ('. 20 . See ‘ -erthe Ox¬ 
ford. 

langolee. H be male memlxT ; low : mid-C. 10- 
20; ob. ? a yierversion of Welsh Gyyi.sy trangluni, 
tools (Samyison.) 

’"langret. A die .so loaded that it show.s 3 or 4 
mor(‘ often than any other number : mid-(^. H>-1S : 
c. - s. • coll j. by 1700, S.E. and archaic. 
CrceiK'. E.x lanej long. 

Langtries, fhue eyes : Socu'ty ; ea. 1880- 1000. 
J..ily J.angtry, ‘ the .)er.s(*y Ei!\' slione as om* of the 
mo.st beautiful women of her time (1852-1020); 
went on the stage in 1881 and had a tremendou.s 
su(‘ce.S8 ; marru'd Sir Hugo de Bathe in 1800. 
diLst as in the Orient, to the nativi’s every gentleman 
is Mr. Mackenzie (occ. Maedreejor), so, at Aden and 
Sue/., every yiretty woman i.s (or was until 1024, at 
the k'ast) Mrs. Lanejtry. (l.o. in address.) 

lanipiage. Bad language ; swearing, obscenity : 
188() (S.O.T).): low coll. Besant. Often in the 
imperative — ‘ Mind your bad language ! ’ 
language of flowers, the. ‘ Ten shillings---or seven 
days ; the fe vcwirite sentence of Mr. Flowers, a very 
popular and amiable magistrate at’: Bow Street 


Police Court: 1860-83. Ware. Contra.st say ii 
with flowers. 

[lank, as adj., has always been S.E., while F. & 
H.’s lank sleeve is merely a syieeial nuance of the 
S.F. sense.] 

lank comes a bank, after a. A proverbial c.p. in 
rcf(‘rence to pregnant wu)men : ca. 1050-1820. 

Lanky and York, the. The l.ancashire and York- 
sliire line ; railway men’s : late f k 10-20. 

lanspresado, -prisado. See lancepresado. 

[lant, lantern-jawed, and -jaws, ajc, despite 
F. & H., definitely S.E. | 

lantern (late C. 18-10) or lanthom (late C. 17-19), 
dark. A servant or an agent receiving a Ijrihe at 
court: ea. 160O-1S20. B.E. 

lantern, Ballarat. A candle set in the neck of a 
bottle whoso bottom has been knocked oh ; ccjll., 
Vk tona (Australia) : ca. 1870-1010. Wood & Lap- 
ham, Wailing for the Mail, IH15. Morris. Ballarat 
is a noted mining town. Cf. soldiers' yomatnrn. 

lap. Any yiotable ; froru ea. 1565 ; ob. In 
C. Bi-10 c., butter-milk, whev (Harman) ; in late 
(k 17 -10 (•., also y)ottage (Head). In (k 18-20, also 
tea (G. l^arker) and, from 1618, le.ss gen. strong 
drink : low except, as often in mid-ik 10 -20, when 
jocular. Among (k 10-20 (ob.) ballet-girls, it gen. 
denotes gin. Ex the v.—-2. In atbk*tic termino¬ 
logy, it is S. E. 

lap, V, As -- to drink, it is S.E,, though un- 
dignifi(‘d when u-^ed of j)ersons; in (k 10-20, 
jocular or trivial.—2. As an athletic term, it is 
(again desyiite F. & H.) S.E. 
lap, go on the. To drink (strong li(juor) : low s. 

• kav eoH. : from ea. 1885 ; ob. Punch, Sept. 25, 
1886, ‘Grinds ’ard. never go(>.« on tlie lay), { Beads 
Sbakesyteare instead o’ the Pink Ln.' 

lap-clap. A co)>ulation ; a conceiving : low'coll. : 
C. 17-mid-]8. Henc(‘, get a hip-clap, to b-ecome 
pregnant. 

lap-feeder. A silver tabh'-syaxm : low ; c. 19- 

20 ; ob. 

lap-priest, in F. A- IL. i.s a S.E. nonce-word.— lap 
the gutter. See gutter. 

lapel, ship the white. To be yiromoled from the 
ranks; esp. to beconu' an olheer of marines : 
naval coll. : mid-C. 18 -early 19. (In 1812, marine 
olheers began to wear, not wliite layieks but 
ejuiulettes.) 

lapful. A husband, a lover ; an unliorn child : 
n'sy). low s., low' eoll. : (’. 19 20. ob. 

lapland ; Lapland. 'I’he b-malt' yunlcixla ; low : 
from ca. 1S40.—-2. Tlu* society of women; low 
coll. : from ca. 1850. Bumnng lap and Lap- 
land. 

*lapper. Drink, esy>. if litiuor : e. ; C. 19-20, ob. 
—-2. But rare lapper a hard drinker. 

’“lappy cull. A drunk man: ('. : C. 18. C. 
Hitchin, The Regulator. 1718. Cf. lushing man. 

lapsy lingo. A la])Sus Imgme ; low er classes' sol. 
(— 1909). Ware. 

larboard peeper, one’s. One's left e>e : nautical 
(— 1887); ob. Baumann. 

larboUans, -ins (both in Smyth); larbowlines 
(Bow'en). Men in tlie larboard, or jxirt, watch : 
nautical (— 1867); ob. 

lardy ; lardy-dardy ; lardy-dah. Adj., affected, 
‘swell’, though lardy (abbr. lardy-dardy) very 
rarely affected. Somewhat low' : resp. 1890 and 
ob., 1861 (Miss Braddon), ca. 1870 and a mere 
variant of la-di-da (q.v.). See also lardy-dardy 
below. 
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lardy-dah ; also la-di*4a (q v.) A fop, a ‘ swell ’: 

from ea. 1880 ; somewhat low. 

lardy-dah (or la-di-da), come or do the. To dross 
for tlio public ; to show off in dress and manner : 
low : from ca. 1883. See la-di-da, of whicli lardy- 
dah is a corruption. 

lardy-dardy, v.i. To act the ‘ swell'; be 
affected ; sliow off": 1887, (1. R. Sims, ‘ Other men 
were lanly-dardying about . . . enjoying them- 
eelves ’ (O.K.U.). Cf. la-di-da, 4. 

lareover (or lare-over) ,* lay-over, layer-over. A 
word used instead of one tliat must, in d(‘ceney, 
be avoided : late C. 17-carly 20 : the lirst, coll, and 
dial.: the others, S.E. (D.E.) Of: 

lareovers for meddlers. ‘ An answer frequently 
given to children, or young people, as a rebuke for 
their imy)crtinent curiosity,’ Grose : c.p. : (A 18- 
early 10 ; then dial., gen. as Inyrrs far virddlcrs. 

large, adj. gen. used as adv. Exces.siveiy : (low) 
coll. : from ca. 1850. Tlius, artss inijr, i.e. 
showily : go large, i.e. noisily ; ylay large, i.e. for 
high stakes ; tal/c large, i.e. boastfully. Cf. fine and 
large, q.v. 

large house. A workhouse : low coll. : fiorn ca. 
1850. Cf. lag house. 

large order. Something big or exaggerated or 
very dithcult : coll., by 1030 verging on S.E. : 1800, 
The J\ill Mall Gazelle, Eeb. 17. E,\ commerce. 

Cf. tall order. 

larikin. An occ. variant of larrikin, q.v. 
lark. A game ; piece of nuu'riment or mischief; 
trick: 1811, Le.x. Bal. : s. ca. 187(», coll. 
Dickens, in Pichrick, ‘ “ Here’s a lark ! ” shouted 
half a dozen hackney coachmen.’ For etymology, 
see the v.— 2. A boat: from ca. 1785 : c. s. >, 
ca, 1850, nautical s., > ca. 1870, nautical j. ; ob, 
Grose, 2nd (‘d. Prob. ark (q.v.) perverted.—'3. 
Abbr. * mud-lark, (|.v.—4. A line of busmc.ss : 
grafters’ ; late (*. 10-20. P. Allingham, Cheapjack, 
1034. Cf. lay, 2. and la.u\ 2. 

lark, V. Si'C till' amorous and tlu* sporting sense 
of larking. —2, To jilay (esp. the fool) ; be mis¬ 
chievously merry; go on the ‘spree’: 1813, 
Colonel Hawker ; Parham. ‘ Don’t lark with the 
watch, or annoy the ])olice.’—3. To ride in a 
frolicsome way or across country : 1835, ‘ IS’imrod ’ 
(O.E.D.): sporting s. ca. 1870, coll.—4. V.t., 
tca.se })lH\fully : 18-18, Thackerav (O.E.D.) : s. >, 
ca. 1880, coll.—5. A .t,, to iide (a hor.se) acro.ss 
country : from ca. 1800 ; sporting s. ca. 1880, 
coll. ; ob.—t). To jump (a fence) needh's.sly : 1834, 
Ainsworth; ob. (O.E.i).) E.\ the n., which is ex 

the Northern dial, kike, sjiort. Whence skylark, 
q.v. 

lark, go on or have or take a. To be mischievou.sly 
merry : go on the spree : from ca. 1815 : s. >, ca, 
1870, coll. (T. : 

lark, knock up a. Same as Jireceding : 1812, 
Vaux: I by 1890 : prob. c. > low .s. 

larker. A jK'r.son given to (mi.schievoiis) fun: 
from (a. 1825 : s. ca. 1870, coll. 

larkiness. The abstract n. of larky, q.v\ : coll. : 
C. 20. (O.E.I). Sup.) 

larkmg, n. (Ainnilmgism : low : (1 18-19 (? 20). 
Grose, 1st od. ; ab.sent in latter edd.—2. Eun ; a 
mischievous frolic ; from ca. 1812 : s. >, ca. 1870, 
coll. Pf'ddoes, ‘ Professors of genteel larking.’—-3. 
Sporting senses of lark, v. (q.v.) 

larking, adj. Given to ‘larks’ (see lark, n., 1); 
sportive; 1828, J. H. Newman: 8. >, ca. 1870, 
ooU. (O.E.D.) 


LASHIN(Q)S 

larkish. Fond of, or of the nature of, a ‘ lark * 
(q.v.): from ca. 1880. Whence larkishness. 

larks with, come half. 3’o im pose on the credulity 
of (a person) : low(— 1923). Manchon. See lark, 

n., 1. 

larksome. Fond of a ‘ lark apt to indulge in 
‘larks ’ : coll. : from ca. 1870. 

larky. Ready or inclined to play ‘larks’ (see 
lark, n.); 1841 ‘(O.E.I). Siq*.) : s. >, ca. 1870, coll. 
H. Mayo, ‘ When the Devil is larky, he solicits the 
wntches to dance round him ’ (O.E.I).).—2. Hence, 
occ. as adj. : C. 20. O.E.D. (Sup.). 

larky subaltern’s train. See cold-meat train.— 
Larrence. See lazy Laurence. 

’“larries. A C. 18 variant of lurries (see at lurry). 
The Scoundrel's Did.. 1754. 

larr ikin ; occ. larikin. A (gen. young) street 
rowdy: orig. and mainly Australian: 1870 or a 
few years earlier : s. >, ca. 1890. coll. ca. 1910, 
S.E. The Melhourne Herald, Ajinl -1, 1879. ‘ Three 
lankins . , . had behaved in a \(“ry disorderly 
manner in Tattle Latrobe-stnx-t.' Cf. hoodlum, 
hooligan, tough, qij v. Also as adj. : 1879. Marcus 
Glarkix See c.sp. Morris. Etymologies jirojio.sed : 
leary kinehin {hoo sejiarati' words), fantastic ; a 
pronunciation of larking, iiaqitly fantastic ; Larry, 
a common Irisli jiet-form of Lan'miee, •- kin, 
O.E.D.; perhaps ong. Gornisli, wlu're lamkoi -- a 
‘larker ’ ((pv.). suggested by W., not to the (‘xclu- 
8101 ) of till* ])»’(‘e(*diiig, wliicli semiis the most likely. 

lar(r)ikiness. A Imnale lan-ikm ; 1871 ; same 

remarks as lor ])r(‘c<‘dmg, cj.v. 

larrikinism. The haluts and tricks of hirrikin.s : 
1870: remarks as lor lairikni, (pv. The Aus¬ 
tralian, Sept. 10. 1870, ' A slight attempt at “ larri¬ 
kinism ” was manifi'sted.' 

larnip ; occ. larrop and t lirrop. 3’o beat, 
thrash ; coll, ami dial. : from ca. 1S20. Fon- 
blarujiic, 1829, ‘ D tins a land of lilxu’ty. where a 
man can't larrop lus own inggcu’ ? ’ (td.E.l).) ? ex 

lee-rope, as an early glosMuist jiroposc'd, or, as W, 
])ri)poses, sngg(*st('d by lather, leather, and wallop, 
qcpv. 

larruping. \’bl.n. of prec'cding : a thrashing. 
Coll, and dull. : from ca. 1825. IVake. 

Larry, (as) happy as. Very haJ)p^ : Au.strahan 
coll. : late (A 19-20. 

Larry Dugan’s eye-water. Rlackmg: mostly 
Anglo-Irish: ea. 1770-1829. Ex a V('r\ vveli- 
known Dublin shoe-black. Grose. 

lars ; larse. Last: sol. (esj). GockiU'Vs’) and 
dial. : (A 19-29. (R. JMakcr, Aight-Shift, 1934.) 

lascar. A tent-piu her ; (in lull, gu/i-lasear) an 
interior artilleryman ; Anglo-Indian coll. : from 
lat(^ (’. 18 : both ob. (As a sailor, S.E.) 

lash. \'jol<“nce : Au.strahan (—1910). C. J. 
Dennis. Perhap.s e.x lash out at. 

lash, V. To (‘11 vv. G(‘n. as lash used as a 
taunt: the Rluo Goat school (— 1877); ob. 
Rlanch. 

lash-up. A break-down ; a failure, a fiasco or 
‘ mesH-up ’ : naval (late C. 19-20) ^>, by 1915, 
military. F. &. Gibbons.—2. Hence, a turmoil: 
nautical (— 1935). 

lashm(g)S. (Gen. of drink, occ. of food, rarely of 
anything else.) J’leiity : coll., ong. Anglo-Irish ; 
1829, Scott, ‘ Whisk(‘y in lashings’; 1811, Lever, 

* Lashings of drink,’ these ([notations illustrating 
the gen. forms; the former is ob. Perhaps ex, or 
for, lavishings (W.); prob. ex f S.E. lash {out, to 
equander. Cf. whips, q.v., and ; 
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lashin(g)s and lavin(g)s. Plenty and to spare: 
Anglo-Irish coll. : from ca. 1840. 

la’ship. A coll, form of ladyship : C. 18-early 19. 

O. K.l). 

( lask in & II. is t S.E. for a looseness of the 
bowels.] 

lass in a red petticoat. A wife well-endowed : 
proverbial coll., esp. in the lass in the led petticoat 
«hall pay for, or piece, vp, oil: ca. 1060-18(M). J. 
Wilson, 7'he Cheats, 1664. (Apperson.) 

lassitudinarian. A Jterson of infirm health: 
♦Society: 1894-1914. Ware. Punning Latitu- 

dinarian and valetudinarian. 

last. A ))erRon’s most recent joke, witticusm, 
etc. : coll. : 18411 (S.Cl.l).). E.g. ‘ X’s last is a 

scream.’ 

last, the. ‘ The end of one’s dealings with .some¬ 
thing ’ : coll. : 1864 (iS.O.lt.). Dickens, * If it ever 
was to reach your father’s ears I should never hear 
the last of it ’ (O.E.l).). 

last bit o(f) family-plate, the. The final silver 
coin : artisans’ (— 1909). Ware. 

last compliment. Ihirial : coll. : from ca. 1780 ; 
ob.—2. As the sexual favour, it—with the synony¬ 
mous hrd favour- S.E., as also is F. &. H.’s last 
feat he). 

last drink, take one’s. To die by drowning : 
r’anadian luml)('rnu‘n's coll. : late C. 19-20. Jolm 
Beaines. 

last hope. An iron ration : inilitary : 1915-18. 
F. & (hhhons. (Fsi'd only in emergency.) 

last shake o(f) the bag. ^'oung(^st child : jiro- 
h'tarian : ('.19-20; ob. Wan*. 

last ship, a. A nautical coll. ((’. 19-20), thus in 
Powen, ‘ An\tiling that is the (‘pitorne of excellence', 
for the sailor always lias good things to say. and 
odious coiniiarisons to make, of ins last ship, no 
matter ^^hat she uas like. 

laster. The flow of the tide: nautical: f'. 19. 
ihiwen. '! tin' ebb-fiow, ' the last of it ’. 

lasting, adj. (Of a horse) luiMiig Hta\ ing power : 
sjiorting : from ca, 1810. 

lat or lat-house. latrine ; C. 20 military. 

P. A F. Occ. the lots. 

’^latch. To let in : c, of ca. 1720 1850. A Xew 
Cnntuaj J>tct. 

latch-drawer (in F. it H ) is s.E. 
latch-key. A crowbar: Irish Constalmlarv’s : 
1881 82. Ware, Pccausc so olten u.sed by them 
in ('\ ictions. 

latch-opener. 'I’lie ‘ price ’ of a drink (cf. 
e)if?a)ire-frf) : imbtary : (’.20. P. it P. 

latch-pan. The under hp. Hence, hany oue's 
latch-/lau, to ])out, be suLlcy : coll, and dial, : C. 19- 
20. Ex lit. sense. 

late. Kei'ping late hours : coll. : from ca, 1690. 
’ Having to do with ]»ersons or things that arrive 
late ’ : coll. ; 1862, ‘ the “ late ” mark Put late 
Jee, earlK'r Inie-letter fee, has passed from coll., via 
Post Olhce j., to 8.E. (S.O.D.) 

late play. A holiday beginning at noon : West- 
inmsO'r School : C. 19-20 coll. 

[late unpleasantness, the. In U.S., before 1916, 
the U.S. Civil War. In Pritish Empire, the tlreat 
War. Perhaps orig. roll., but prob. alwsy.s S.E.] 
late-wake, like lake*wake, is erroneous for lyke- 
icalce. : Ck 18-20. 

-later, -latry ; -olater, -olatry. One who wor- 
shijis; (e.xcessive) adoration, worship. In mid- 
O. 19-20. this sutfix is oec,, as in babyolatry, so 
jocular as to verge on coll., even in nonce-words. 


latest, the. The latest news : coll. : C. 19-20. 
Baumann, ‘ What’s the latest ? ’ 
lath-and-plaster. A master: rhyming s, 
(— 1857). ‘ Ducango Anglicus.’ 

lather. The sexual secretion : low : fk 19-20; 
ob. Hence lather-maker, the female piidend. 

lather, V. To beat, thrash : from ca, 1795 : coU. 
>, ca. 1890, S.E. Cf. lace, lather, larrup, strap, 
qq.v. 

[lathy, thin, despite F. &. H., is S.E.] 

Latin for * goose ’. A dram: ca. 1820-50. 
‘Jon Pee,’ Ex brandy is .. . 

Latiner. A Latin scholar; one who speaks 
Latin : coll. : 1691 (S.O.D.). 

latitat. An attorney : coll,, though perhaps orig. 
legal 8. : 1565, Ooopor’s Thesaurus. Foote, in The 
Maid of Bath, ‘ I will send for Luke Latitat and 
('odii'il, arul make a handsome bequest to the 
hosjutal.’ t by 1860 in England, the term derives 
ex an old form of writ. (For legal s., noomy Blang, 
puhli.shed in 199.9.) 

latrine rumour. Falsi* news : a wihl story ; a 
basek'ss prediction : military : 1915. Ex the fact 
that latrines wi're recognised gossiping places. Cf. 
cookhouse rumour, rattou-dunip r. or yarn, and trans¬ 
port r. or tale. See esj). P. & P. and Sti'phen South- 
wold’.s essay on rumours in A Martial Medley, 1991. 
-latry, -olatry. See -later.—lats, the. See lat. 
latter end. The posteriors : mid-C'. 19-20 : 
jcteular coll. >, ea. 1910, S.E. Aecordii.g to 
Ikiumann, a careful oh.server, it w'as at first a 
boxing term. 

lattice. See red lattice, -latty. See letty. 
laugh and joke. A smoke : rhyming s. : (]. 20. 
,John o' London's Weekly, .Iuik*, 9, I'.KM. 

laugh on the other, or wrong, side of one’s face or 
mouth is, despite F. t'c H . indubitably S.E. 

laughing, be. To he ' comfortable, safe, for¬ 
tunate ' : nnhtarv coll. : 1915; ob. (Hence, more 
gi'iu.to be w’lnning : (dasgow\) P. A’ P., ‘ He's got 
a jol> at Pngade Headquarti'rs, so he's laiigliing '. 
Ex OIK's lauirh at such good luck. 

laughs. A make-up : thcatneal (— 1995). I.c., 

puttnui on one’s laughs, 

lauk ! S('e lawk ! 

launch. A lying-in: coll.: from ea. 1786; ob. 
by 1880, I by 1910. Grose, 2nd ed. Prob. ex 
nautical v., hut perhaps cognate with t dial. 
launch, to groan. 

launch, V. (Gen. in passive.) To reverse a boy’s 
bed while ho is asleep : Public Schools : ca. 1810-90. 
G. J. Perkeley, My Life, 1865. 

launderer, be a. d o commit a Stock Exchange 
‘ washing ’ (itself j., not s.) : Stock Exchange : 
from ca. 1990. ‘ A City Man’s Diary ’ in The Even¬ 

ing Standard, Jan. 26, 1994. 
laundress, despiu* E. A If., is in all s(*nses S.E. 
Laurence. Set* lusk.—2. toe Laurence on one’s 
back, have a touch of old Laurence, to be lazy .* coll.: 
C. 19-20 ; ob. except m dial. See la^ Larrence. 

laurestinus is an error for laurustinus, an ever¬ 
green liowering shrub : late C. 17-20.—^So laure-, 
Inuristine, erroneous for laurustine, the same. 
(O.E.D.) 

lav. Lavatory : (k 20. (Dorothy Sayers, Mur¬ 
der Must Advertise, 1992.) 

lavender, all. Always negative : ‘ It ain’t aU 
lavender,’ its not all fun or all pleasant: lower 
classes’ coll. ( — 1929). Manehon. 

lavender, lay (up) or put in. (The j)ut form not 
before C. 19.) To pawn : from ca. 1690 ; slightly 
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ob. Greene, in his Upstart Courtier. Like the next 
sense, ox the pn^servative virtues of lavender.—2. 
‘ To put out of the way of doing harm, as a j)er8on by 
im})risoning him or the Uke ’ : from ca. 1820 ; ob. 
Scott, in Nigel. (O.E.D.)—.3. See laid on the shelf, 
2.—4. As = put carefully aside for prospective use, 
it is 8.E. 

lavender-cove. A pawnbroker : low : from ca. 
18r>0 ; slightly ob. Ex preceding. 

lavish. Bacon fat; the fat on ‘ shackles ’ 
(q.v.); mostly military ; C. 20. Semantics; 
‘ rich ’. 

law, the old sporting term, i.s S.E.—-2. A phase of 
crime, (vsp. of theft ; a trick or ‘ lay ’ (q.v.) : c. ; 
ca. Ii)o0-1(150. Esp. in (Jieen(‘'s ‘ coney-eat(;hers 
See also lurk, packet, rig, slum. 

law ! or Law ! Lord ! : late C. lG-20 : in C. 10- 
20 low coll., perhaps nrig. euphemistic. 1‘rob. 
arising from cumulative force of 1 (q.v.), lo /, and 
Lor' (q.v.). W. See also lawk(s), laws, and lors. 

law in the Mat(t)0. A *44 Colt revolver : among 
Englishmen in Brazil ; 0. 20. C. W. Thurluw 

Craig, A Rebel for a Horse, 19.34. 

law-lord. A judge having, ly courtesy, the style 
of ‘ Lord ' : Scots coll. : fr{)m ca. 1770. 

lawed, it is, was, etc. It is settled by law : coll, 
and dial. : C. 19 20 ; ob, 
lawful blanket or jam. A wife : low : the former 
from ca. ISlO ; the latter from ca. 18.50; ob. 
Lex. BaL Henley, 1887, ‘ (jlay grass-widows and 
lawful jam.’ ('f. Dutch, contrast juni tart. 

lawful picture. A coin ; in pi., gen. money: 
coll. : E. 17-18. 

lawful time. Blavtime: Winchester College: 
(J. 19-20 ; ob. 

lawk !, lawks. Lord ! ; coll, (rather low) : from 
ca 17(>r) ; earliest as lank, lati'st as laivks. Dickens 
in Pickwick, ‘Lawk, Air. A\'eller , . . how you do 
frighten me.’ Occ. ((h 19 20. ob.) lawk'a-daisy 
(me) i.e, larkadaisj/ - hickaday !, and (C. 19-2()) 
lawk-a-rniissy, the latter a corruption of Lord hare 
mercy ! hhthcr ex lack a.s in (J0(hI lack ! or ex Lord 
influenced bv lack and la / or law I, qq.v. See also 
lor’ ! 

lawless as a town-bull. Quite lawless ; very un¬ 
ruly : proverbial coll. : ca. 1G70-1800. 

lawn. A handkereliief, esp. if of white cambric : 
low coll. ; from ca. 1810 ; ob. Vaux. 

lawner. Befreshment served on the lawn to a 
hunt: middle and iifiper clas.ses’; from ca. 1925. 
(Evelyn Waugh, A Handful of Dust, 19.34.) ‘The 
Oxford-rr.’ 

Lawrence. See Laurence and lazy Larrence, 
laws ! ; laws-a-me ! ; lawsy ! A low coll, form 

(of. law, lawk^, lors, (gpv.) oi Lord ! : from ca. 1875. 
lawt. Tall : back s. (- 1859). H., Ist ed. 

lawyer. An argumentative or di.scontented man, 
esp. one given to airing his grievancoss : military 
coll. : late C. 19—20. F. & Gibbons. In Aus¬ 
tralia, such a man is called hush lawyer : coll. : 
C. 20. 

♦lawyer, high (occ. highway). A highwayman : 
c.: ca. 1.590-1040. Greene. Ex Zrne, 2, q.v. (jf, 
martin, oak, scripper, stooping, qq.v. 

lawyer must be a great liar, a good. A freiiuent 

c.p. in conversations turning on the law : ca. 1070- 
1780. Ned Ward, 1703. (Apperson.) 

lawyering, n. and adj. ((Concerning, of) a lawyer’s 
profession : coll. ; from ca. 1860. 

lawyers go to heaven, as. (Gen. preceded by 
fairly and softly or by degrees, etc.). Very slowly : 


from Restoration days : proverbial coll; in C. 19- 
20, mainly dial. (Apperson.) 

lay, a wager, is 8.E.--2. An occupation, esp, if 
criminal ; a ‘ line ’ ; a trick : from ca. 1705 : c. >, 
ca. 1840, low. A New Canting Diet. Hence 
avoirdupois day, q.v.; fancyday, pugilism, C. 19 
low ; kinchenday, q.v. ; ct<‘., etc. J’rob. ex law, 2, 
q.v,—-3. Hence, a hazard, chance : 1707, Faixjuhar : 
c. : ca. 1800, low ; f by 1850. 8co lay, stand a 
queer.—4. A (juantity .- c. : ca. 1815-50. Hag- 
gart. rerha}).s ox fusion of senses 1 and 2.—^.5. 
ilcfice, some ; a piece : Northern c. : from ca. 
1850; ob, IL, 1st (h 1.—-G. ? lumce, a share in the 
capture; whalo-lishers’ (— 1887). Baumann.— 
7. (Also from sense 5.) Goods : c. : ca. 1820-50. 
Huggart.—8. (Biitter)milk ; c. : G. 17. Middleton 
iS: Dekker in The Roaring Cirl. Ex Fr. laii. —9. 
Borrowed money : Regular Army’s : from ca. 
1925. ITob. ex sense 4 of ; 

lay, V. As to wager, as to .search or li(‘ in wait 
for (also lay by, lay for): S.E., despite F. iS: IL— 
2. To he (down): Al.lv-('. 20; sol. in (’. 18 29, 
except wlu'ii nautn-al t3’. laid, q.v. —3. 8ee lay 
into. -4. V .1. and v.t., to borrow (money) : Regular 
Army's: from ea. 1920. 

lay, a good. Anything advantUL^'ous ; es]),. an 
economical way of cutting : tailors'; (’,19-20 
ca. 1«!»0. coll. ‘ 

♦lay, on the. At (illicit) work : (’.18 20 c.—2. 
On the alert, e.g. for something to steal : C. 19 -20 c. 
See lay, m, 2. 

♦lay, stand a queer. To run a great risk : c. : 
from ea. 1720; f by 1850. A Neir ('anting Dirt., 
1725. S(‘''lay, n , 3. 

lay a duck’s egg. Tn cricket, to score nothing : 
sporting: Irom ( a. 1870 ; ob. See duck’s egg and 
blob. 

lay a straw. 3'o stop (v.i ); marie a stoi)])mg- 
pk'K’c : coil.; (’. ]G-mi(j-17. Rarcl.iy, JUillein, 

Burnaby Rich. (.\])])crson.) 

lay a or in water. To dcit'r jmlgi'mmit ; CS|), to(( 
long: coll. : (’. 15 early 17 ; in, not bclore ('. lb. 
(I'hc a IS, of eour.se, tiic preposition as m adward ) 
Lyly, ‘ I see ail his expeditions for wurres an* laid 
in water; lor now^ when lu' slioiild cxccuO*, he 
begins to eoiisult.’ (Appi'rson.) 

♦lay-about. A professional loafer: e. (— 1932) 
Scott iVarson, To the Streets and Bad:, l.c. * Ik- 
about '. 

lay about (one), light yigorously, ('tc. ; S.L. -2. 
To idle ; sol. for he about : inid-C. 19 20. 

lay at. 'I’o (attemjit to) strike : (’. 15 20: S.E. 
till (' 19, then dial, and coll. 

lay by the heels. 3’o ])ut in stocks ( j) or in Jirison : 
(’. 18-20: coll. ca. 18G0, S.E. 

lay-down. A rest; a sleep: sol.: (’. 19 20. 
Ex lay, V., 2, (j.v. 

♦lay down, gen. lay them down. 3'o play cards : 
c. ; inid-G. 19-20 ; ob.—2. Sec lay, y ., 2. 
lay down one’s, or the, knife and fork. To die: 

low coll. (— 1859); ob. JL, Jst ed. (T. hop the 
twig, lose the number of one's mess, peg out, qq.v. 

lay down the law. To dogmatise : coll. : 1885 
(O.E.D.). Ex lit. sense, licclare wdiat the layv is. 

lay, or lay himself, down to his work. (()f a horse, 
etc.) to do his bc.st ; sporting ; from ca, 1885 , 
slightly ob. Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News, May 20, 1893. (O.E.D.) 

lay in, v.i. To attack wdth vigour : coll. : from 
ca. 1888.—2. V.i., to eat vigorously : from ca. 
1800: S.E. >, ca. 1880, low coll. 
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lay, occ. cast, in one’s dish. To object to some¬ 
thing in a person; accuse of: coll.; mid-C. 10- 
rnid-19. T. Wilson in Rhetorique, Harington in 
Epigrams, liutlcr in Uudibras, Scott in Old Mortality 
(Apperson). 

lay into. To thrash: 1838, Douglas Jerrold : 

B. >, ca. 1870, coll. Cf. pitch into. 

lay into its collar. (Of a horse) to pull hard : 
Canadian coll. : late C. 19-20. (John lieames.) 

lay it on. To exaggerate, etc. : B.E.—2. lay it on 
thick, the same : coll. : mid-(l 19-20. See thick. 

lay me in the gutter. Butter: rhyming a. 
(— 1923). Manchon. 

[lay off, v.i., to give over, is dial, and U.S.] 
lay off to (a person). To try to impre.ss (him) : 
lower classes’ coll. (— 1923). Manchon. Perhaps 
ex nautical j. 

lay or lie on the face. To lie exceedingly dis¬ 
sipated : lower classes’ (— 1909); slightly ob. 
Ware. 

lay on to be. d'o yirctend to b(‘ : lower claHs^^s, 
esp. Cockneys’ : 1914, A. N(‘il Lyons, ‘ I don’t lay 
on to b(‘ a saint ’ (Manchon). 

lay one's shirt, 'fo stake one’s all: sporting s. > 
coll. : mid-(h 19 20. If the stake is lost, one docs 
(or has done) one's shirt : laic (’, 19 20 sjiorting, 

I lay oneself open, lay oneself out or forth (to (‘xert 
oiH'self in earnest), and lay oneself out for (to be 
ready to jiaiticipuU* in anything), all in F. & H., are 
S.F.j 

lay out, to intend, jiropose, is S.K., but tc over- 
ct)nie or disable. es]», with a [tunch, also to kill, is s. : 
orig. (1S29), I'.S. ; anglicised ca. 1800. Kx the 
layiiig-out of a corjise. 

lay over, in 1'. (V 11., is (tlnae unavinved) U.S. — 
lay-over. See lareover. 

*lay the razor. A P'nn, ca. ISO"), m racing c. (or 
f)crhaj)s s.), as in ‘ Mo. 7d7 ' : of obscuri' nx'aning : 
Possihly, to judge j)recis(>]y when to spur oiu*'a 
hors(* to win the race. 

lay-up. A drink, a ‘ go ’ ((j v.) ; low (— 1891) ; 
oh. Newman, in ^Scamping 'I'ncts, ‘A strong lay- 
u]) oi something neat.'—2. A ]>enod in ju'ison : c. ; 

C. 20. Cc(jrge Orwell, Doirn and Out, 193I>. 
lay up in lavender. Se e lavender, 
laycock. See Miss Laycock. 

layer. A bookmaker; a betting-man : mid- 
C. 19 20 : spoiting s. ca. 1880. coll. -, m C. 20, 
S.F.—2. A laz\ tcllow ; lower clas.ses'coll. (—1923). 
Manchon. l.e. one given to lying in l»ed. 

layer-over. See lareover. laystall, leystall. lay- 
stow : S.hk, despite F. cV II. 

laze. .\ lazy r(‘st ; eolJ. ; from ca. 1800. Fx the 
S.F. V. 

laze-off. A rest from work ; coll. : 1924, Gals¬ 
worthy, The White Monkey. 

lazy as Ludlam’s, or (David) Laurence's, dog. 

(Sussex dial, has Lmnlcy's.) Extremely lazy : ])or- 
vt rbial coll, from ca. 1000 : ob. by 1870, f excejit in 
dial, by 19(>0. According to the jiroverb, this 
admirable creature leant against a wall to bark. 
Cf. : 

lazy as Joe the marine who laid down his musket to 
sneeze. I'^xcecdingly lazy : C. 19 semi-j)roverbial 
coll. Prob. ex : 

lazy as the tinker who laid down his budget to fart. 

The acme of laziness ; late C. 18 eai ly 19 low, semi- 
proverbial coll. Grose, 3rd ed. Cf. two preceding 
entries. 

lazy-bones. A loafiT or a very lazy person : coll.: 
from ca. ir)90. Harve^^ ‘ Was . . . vivacitie a 


lasie-bones ? ’ Cf. lazy-hoots. —2. Lazy-tongs or, as 
it is occ. called, lazy - back : coll. (— 1785); ob. 
(Despite F. & H., lazy-tongs itself is S.F.) 

la^-boots. ‘ A lazy-bones ’ (q.v.): coll. : from 
ca. 1830; ob. Mrs. Gaskell. Cf. sly boots and 
clever hoots. 

lazy Eliza. A big, long-distanci? shell passing 
high overhead with a slow rumble : military : 1915 : 
ob, F. & Gibbons. (Most sliells with personal 
names are feminine.) 

lazy Larrence, Laurence, Lawrence. The in(;ama- 

tion of laziness : from ca. 1780 or perhajis eviui from 
ca. 1050 : coll, (ob.) and dial. Perhaps in reference 
to the gen. heat of 8t. LawTcnce’s Day, Aug. 10, or 
to the legend of the martyred St. Lawrence being 
too lazy to move in tlx* flames. (Apperson ; 
E.D.l). ; IVideaux’s Readings in History, 1055.) 
See also Laurence, 2. 

lazy-legs. A ‘ lazy-bones ’ (q.v.): coll.: 1838, 
Dickens (O.E.D.) ; ob. 

lazy man’s load. An excessive load carried to 
save a H<‘cond journey : coll. (— 1791) : in C. 20, 
almo.st S.E., slightly ob. Grose. 3rd ed. 

lazy-roany. Lazzaroni, or Neapolitan beggars : 
nautical (— 1887). Baumann. 

’Id. (Pronounced nd.) Would : coll. : late 
C. 10-20. Shakesfieare. In C. 19-20, gen. 'd. 

’le. Will or shall, as in sheelc {{'. 10-17) and shele 
((’.17). O.FD. Cf. ’(/, q.v. 

[lea-rigs, given by F. iV H., is imdigible as dial.] 
Lea toff. ‘ One who displays hi.s distinction, in a 
hiH'd boat, rowing up anil down the Kiver Lea’ : 
Cockneys’(— 19(»9) : ob. Ware. 

lead in its tlu'atrical sensi's is S.F.—2. Abbr. 
friendly lead, an entertainment d('.>ifrned to assist 
some unfortunate : Irom ca. lS5o : c. >, ca. 
1880, s. 

lead, dull as. (Cf a penson) extrcmch' dull : coll. 
(— 1923). Manclion. 

lead, get the. To he shot : late C. 19 early 20. 
lead, sling the. A Gla.sgow variant (C. 20) of; 
lead, swing the. To loal ; malinger, evade duty : 
C. 20, ong. and mainly military, by folk-etymology 
eorruption ex leg. swing the (q.v.), known to l)e 
nautieal, the issue being confused by the sailors’ 
technical })hra.se for taking the soundings, heave 
(never swing) the lead. Actually, this duty, 
assunu'd by s(,)l<lii“r.s to be easy and to admit of 
loafing, is both arduous and skillul, for its performer 
is ‘ bang under the [ chief] oOicer's eye—and usually 
the captain’s and jiilot's as well, and in a tight spot 
of navigation at that,’ Mr. H. G. Dixey in a private 
letter (March 14, 1934) to the author. Whence 
lead-swinger, q.v.—2. lienee, loosely, to ‘ tell the 
tale ’ (q.v.) ; to boast : from ca. 1919. 
lead apes in hell. See apes in hell, 
lead me to it ! That's easy ! ; with pleasure ! ; a 
coll. e.p. of C. 20. Dorothy Sayers, The Nine 
Tailors, '.934, ‘ “ Can you ride a motor-bike ? ” 
“ Lead me to it, guv’nor ! ” ’ 
lead-off. The first or most important article in a 
new'spaper : journalists’coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

lead off, V. To lose one’s temper, be angry: 
military : from ca. 1910. F. & Gibbons. Perliapa 
ex boxing. 

lead towel. A jhstol: low : mid-C. 18-early 19. 
‘ Jon Bee.’ 

lead-swinger. A loafer, sohemer, malingerer: 
C. 20 military. B. & P. Ex lead, swing the. Cf. 
leg-snnnxjer, q.v. 

lead up the garden. See garden, lead up the. 
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leaden favour or pill. A bullet: American, 
anglicised before 1909. Ware. 

Leadenhall Market sportsman. ‘ A landowner 

who sells his game to Jjeadenhall market poulterers’ : 
Bporting : ca. 1870-1915. Ware. 

leader. ‘ A remark or question intended to lead 
conversation (of./fc/er). 188l> ’ : coll.; slightly ob. 
(S.O.D.)—2. the leader, the commanding ollieer ; 
the grand leader, the senior general or other ollieer 
coniTnanding a garrison: semi-joeular military 
(offieers') ; from ca. 1933. Ex newspaper aeeounts 
of Herr Hitler {der Fiihrer). 
leading article. The nose: coll. (— 1880); ob.— 

2. 'The female pudend : low : mid-C. 19-20 ; ob.—■ 

3. ‘ The best bargain in the shop -one that should 
lead to other purchases ' ; tradesmen’s : from ea. 
1870 ; ob. Ware. 

leading heavy. (Gen. pi.) The role of a serious 
middh'-aged woman ; theatrical : from the late 
1880’s ; prob. from G.S.A. Ware. 

leading question, unfair question, a poser: 
cataehrestic : late (I 19-20. Eowler. 

leading-strings. ‘ The yoke-lines on a ship’s 
rudder’: nautical; late (k 19-20. Bowen. 

leaf. Furlough : naval (late C. 19 20) >, by 
1914, military. F. & Gibbons. Ex the frequent 
Welsh pronunciation of leare. 

leaf, drop one’s. To du' : low (? orig. c.): C. 19- 
20 ; ob. Manchon. Ex : 

*leaf, go off with the. To be hanged : Anglo- 
Irish c. > low : from ea. 1870 ; ob. Grose, 2nd 
ed. Either ex the autumnal fall of leaves or ex a 
hanging-device shaped like the leaf of a table. 
Cf. : 

Heafless tree. 'The gallows: c. of ca. 1825-70. 
Lytton in Faul Clifford. 

leaguer is occ., ca. 1070 -1830, used in error for 
t leager (i.e. ledger in f sense). O.fkl). 

leak. The female pudend : low: (’.18-20; ob. 
Gay.—2. A urination : a vulgarism or a low coll. : 
mid-G. 19-20. Esj). in do or ham a leak. Gf. the v. 
—3. See leek, 3. 

leak, V. To make water : a vulgarism : from ca. 
1590 ; ob. Shakespeare. 

leak, spring a. To urinate: low: ca. 1800 1910. 
Ex nautical j. 

leaky, unable to kee]) a secret, desjiite h'. & H. is 
S.E. ; but leaky, in the ])articular sen.se, talkative 
when drunk, is a jjroletarian coll, dating from ca. 
1880 (Ware).—2. Ti'arlul, apt to weep: lower 
classes’ (— 1923). Manchon. 

lean, adj. and n. Unprofitable (work) : printers’ 
(-— 1871). From C. 17 in a different sense, hut this 
(e.g. in Moxon) is j. Contrast fat, q.v.—2. Un- 
remunerative : (dial, and) coll. (— 1875). 

lean and fat. A liat : rhyming 8. (— 1857). 

‘ Ducange Anglicus.’ 

lean and lurch. A church : rhyming s. (-— 1857). 

‘ Ducange Anglicus.’ 

lean as a (l) rake, (2) shotten herring. Ex¬ 
tremely thin : resp. late Cl. 16-20, 8.E. >, ca. 1700, 
coll., but in C. 19-20 mainly dial. ; and proverbial 
coll, from ca. 1650 (after ca. 1830, mainly dial.). 

lean-away. A drunkard : Australia : ca, 1890- 
1910. 

lean off it or that I Cease loaning on it !: coil.; 
1829, Marry^at, ‘ Lean off that gun ’ ; ob. 

lean on your chin-straps I A military c.p. us<‘d 
when marching up a steep hill: military : 1915 ; ob. 
F. & Gibbons. 

leap, to copulate, like leaping-houaet is S.E.— 2. 
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leap ! All safe ! : c. : C. 18. A New Canting 
Diet., 1725. 

leap, do a. To C 0 ]>ulate : low coK. ; C. 19 -20. 
leap (occ. go) a whiting, let. To let an oppor¬ 
tunity slip: proverbial coll. : ca. 15-10-1780. 
Hey wood, Breton. (Ap])erson.) 

leap at a crust. ? to bo very hungry ; or, snatch 
at any chance wliaf soever : scmi-proverbial 
coll.: ca. 1630-1750. J)raxe: Swift. (A})pcrson.) 

leap at a daisy, d'o be hanged : coll. : ca. 1550- 
1620. Anon., Jicupublica ; Greene; Pasqnil's J ests, 
1604, ‘ He sayd : Have' at yon dasio tliat growers 
yondew ; and so leaped off the gallows.’ (A])per- 
son.) 

leap at Tyburn or in the dark, take a. 'To be 

hanged : low (? orig. c.) : C. 17-early 19. D’Urfey, 

‘ All ye>n that must take a lea]) in the dark . . .’ 

*leap-frog. A crab: c. (— 1857). ‘ Dueeingo 

Anglicus.’ 

leap-frogging. ‘ Benetration by successive 
“ waves ”, each “ wave ” or ” lea]) ” remaining in 
the trench or other objective that it [has] captured. 
Introduced bv the British in 1917 ’ : military coll. 
>. by late' 1918, j. B. & B. 

leap in the dark or up a ladder. A copulation : 
C. 18-20 low ; ob. (’f. leap, do a, and leap at 
Tyburn, q.v. (In iS.E., leap in the dark is often 
applied to de'ath or to any otlier great risk.) 

leap over nine hedges, ready to. Exceedingly 
ready: coll.; ca. 16()0 IMOO. Bav. 

leap over the hedge before one comes to the stile. 

To be in a violent hurry ; yirovcrbial ('oil. : ca. 
1540-1800. Heywood, Gascoigne, Kay, Mottimx. 

leap (or jump) the besom, broom(-kick), sword. 
(U.S., book.) To marry informally : C. 18-19 coll. 
See the nn. scyiaratcly. The su'ord form, militarv. 

leap the stile first, let the best dog. I x t the Ix'st or 
most suitable jterson take ])recedencc or tlu' lead ; 
coll. : (J. 18-eurly 19. 

leapt, to have. (Of frost) to thaw' suddenly : 
coll., mainly rural: 1869, H. Stejihens, ' Wlicn 
frost suddi'iily giv('s way . . . about sunrise, it i.s 
said to have “ leapt ” ’ (O.F.I).). 

learn. To f(*a('h : from M.E. ; S.E. till (‘a. 1760, 
then coll ; from ca. 1810, low coll. ; since ca. 1890, 
sol. (Uiiefly in I'll learn you ! (often jociilaily 
allusiv(‘). Cf. Fr. apprendrr, to learn, also to fi'ach. 

learned men. C. 19 nautical coll., tlms : ‘ in the 
old coasters, eertilied olHccrs s)ii]i}>ed for fort'ign 
voyages to satisfy tlie regulations.’ Bowen. 

leaming-shover. A school-toucher; Cockneys’: 
1869 ; ol). VV’are. 

learning the foUows. The ringing of ‘ call 
changes’: bell-ringers’ (—1901). H. Earle 

Bulwer’s glossary of hell-ringing. 

’"leary, leery. Artful ; wah'-awake ; (suspici¬ 
ously) alert; c. >, ca. 1830, low: from ca. 1790. 
Grose, 3rd ed. Brob. ex dial, lear, learning, clever¬ 
ness (cf. S.E. lore). (T. peery, q.v.—2. ‘ Flash ’; 
showy of dress and manners : low : ca. 1850-76. 
H., 1st ed. Cf. chickaleary. — 3. (Of personal appear¬ 
ance) somewhat wild : from ca. 1850.—f. In Aus¬ 
tralia (— 1916), low, vulgar. C. J. Dennis. 

leary bloke. A showy dresser, gen. of lower 
classes: low (— 1859); f by 1880. H., Ist ed. 

Cf. leary, 2, and chickaleary cove. 

leary-cum-Fitz. A vulgarian actor : theatrical; 
ca. 1890-1914. 

least in sight, play. To hide; make oneself 
scarce ; keep out of the way : low : ca. 1780-1870. 
Grose, Ist ed. 
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leastaways. A C. 19-20 variant of: 
leastways ; leastwise. At leant: C. 15-20: S.E. 
til] C. 19, then coll. ; in C. 20, low coll. In C. 19-20, 
also dial. 

leather. Skin: C. 14-20: S.E. till ca. 1700, 
then coll, till ca. 1780, when it > s. Hence, lose 
leather, C. 18-20 (ob.), to be saddle-galled. —2. Hence, 
the female piid(‘rui : C. 15-20 low coll. Whence, 
labour or streich leather, to coib, (2 15-19 and 0. 18- 
20, and nothing like leather, nothing like a good 
C. 19-20.—d. Aa a footl)all or a cricket hall, it is 
y.E., as are hunt leather and leather-hunting. 

leather. To beat, thruHh : from ca. 1520 : coll, 

>, ca. 1820, S.E. ITob. at first with a strap. Cf. 
lather, tan, dust, C]fj.v. 

*leather, the. A kick with booted foot: o. : 

20. ,1. Curtis, The (Jilt Kid, 19115. 

leather-bumper. (Cen.pl.) A cavalryman: in¬ 
fantrymen’s : late C. 19 20. E. & Cibbous. 

leather-flapper. A keen jioi.siuuan : Sjiorting: 
from ca. ISfio ; virtually t- ‘ A'o. 7-17.' 

Leather Hats, the. 'flie 8tli f’oot, in late C. 19-20 
tlu! King’s Mcgiinent (Liverpool) : military : C. 19- 
20. f'. Cihbons. 

leather-head(ed), n. and adj., (a) blockhead : late 
C. 17-20; ob. llavi'iiant ; ILL. 

leather-jacket. (As /i.',li, S.E.—) 2. Applied to 
\ariou8 Australian trei's : Australian coll, (— 1898) 
vfTging on S.E. E.x their tough skin. Morns.—• 
li. A rouL'h-and-ready ])ancake : Austialian coll.: 
1845, (1. n. llaydon. Fire Years tn Australia Felix, 

\ . . Dough fried in a pan ’ (Moms). Tough eat¬ 
ing !—1. A small m.sect destructive of gras.s : coll. : 

(20. 77c.’ Daily 'J'fh graph, jiassim in Ajiril, 1925, 

111 reports on the ciickel-ground at Loid's. Kx its 
uj)f>eaianc<‘, 

leather-lane. The femuK' pudimd -. 18-20 low ; 

ol).- -2. i\s an ad)., paltry, it is c. of ca. 1S1(> 50. 
\’aux ; Egan s (Irosc. Alway.s as Leather Lane 
concern. 

leather-neck. A soldier; more' gen., a Loyal 
Marine: naulK'al and csj). naval: miil-C. 19-20; 
oh. Lowen ('{. niud-crushrr. 

leather-stretcher. The male member : (k 18- 20, 
oh.: low. Ex lealliei, n., 2. Hence, go leather- 
stretching, to have sc.\mil intercourse. 

leathermg. A thrashing : Ironi ca. 1790: coll. 

K\ ledtlif r, \. 

leathern convenience, -cy. A stage-coach; a 
I’arnage : Quakers’ j ca. 1790, joi’iilar coll.; 

t hy 1850. II.E. ; (’. K. .Sharjie, 1801, ‘1 left 

O.xlord with Ntajili'ton in hi.s mama's leatliern 
convi'iiieiicy.' 

Ileathenily, dumsilv, sordidlv, di'.spitc F, & H. is 
tS.E.1 

leathers. A person wearing leggings or leather 
brei'ches, e.g. a jiosthoy: coll.: ca. i8.’{5- 
1910. Dickens ; TJiack(*ray, m rendennis. (T, 
boots, buttons, q.v.—2. The ears : low : from ca. 
1850. 

leave. A (favomabk*) position for a stroke: 
billiards : from ca. 1850. 
leave, take French. See French leave, 
leave . . . be. d'o let be ; coast', or abstain, 
from interfering with : coll. : from ca. 1825. 

leave an R in pawn. To desert: naval: (k 19. 
Bowen, ‘ The man’s name in the ship’s books being 
marked “ H ” for “ run 
leave cold. See cold. 

leave go (oi), hold (of), (loose of), v.i. To let 

go ; coil. : from ca. 1810. 


left 

leave in the air. See air.—leave in the lurch. 
See lurch. 

leave in the briers or seeds. To bring to, or leave 
in, (grave) trouble: semi-proverbial coll. 1533, 
Udall {briers) ; ca. 1590, Harvey (seeds). Rare since 
ca. 1820. Apperson. 

leave it all to the cook !, I’ll. I won’t take that 
bet: sporting c.p. of ca. 1820—40. Egan’s Grose. 
(A cook is a good judge of meat, a betting-man of 
horseflesh.) 

leave the minority. To die; Societ\ : 1879; ob. 
Ware. On join the majority. 

leave the sea and go into steam. To transfer to a 
steam-driven ship : sailing-men’s e.p. : ca. 1850- 
1900. Bowen. 

leave-yer-(h)omer. ‘ A handsome, dashing man 
. . . Derived, very satirically, from “ That’s the 
man I’m goin’ to leave me ’orne for ” ’ (Ware): 
lower class women’s ; late C. 19-20. 

leaving-shop. An unlicensed pawn-broker’s shop : 
low coll. (— 1857); ob. The Morning ('hroriicle, 
Dec. 21, 1857 ; .1. Greenwood.—2. lleiu i . allusively, 
the female pudend : low : from ca. 1850 ; ob. 

leccers. (ITon. lekkers.) lectures : (Jxford 
undergraduates’: from late 1890’s. Ware. (Ox¬ 
ford-er.) 

[lecher, the v., is, despite F. k H., just as much 
S.E. as the n.] 

led-captain. A toady, sponge, ])imji : from ca. 
1570 : coll. >, ca. 1800, S.E. ; t by 188ik Wycher¬ 
ley. m Lore in a Wood, ‘ Every wit has his culley, as 
every squire his led captain.’ Brob. ex a led horse. 
(But t led frieiui, a parasite, w^as always 8.E.) 

ledding. Sol. for leaden : Cockni’y and Aus¬ 
tralian : C. 19-20. (\ ,7. Dennis. 

leddy, the. A. sliip's figurehead, no matter what 
it rejiresents; nautical: mid-Ck 19-20. Bowen. 
Ex the old Scots and dial, leddy, a lady. 

ledger. (Gen. m fil.) A li'dgi'r-clerk : bank- 
clerks’ coll. : late C. 19-20. Cf. voucher. 

Leeds. Lincolnshire and Vorksliiie ordinary 
shares: Stock F.\change : ca. 1885-1915. 

leek. A chimnev-sueej) not hrouLdit up to the 
trade : ca. 1850-i910 : low. Mayhew. Ex hia 
grei nn(Ss.- -'Z. A M'l’lshman : very late (’. 17-early 
19 c. Streit Robberits ('onsidered, vn. 1728. Cf, : 

Leek, the. A fast goods-tram running t < > Llanelly 
(in Wales): railwaymeii’s : from ca. 1910. The. 
Daily Telegraph, Aug. 15, I'.fU). See leek, 2. Cf. 
the Bacca, q.v. 

Leekshire. Wales : low- : C. 18-19. Ex the 
racial ('rnbleni. 

*leer. A newspajier : c. of ca. 1785-1870 G 
Ihirker. in Life's Painter, 1789. i c\ Ger. lehreii, to 
read ; much more prob. e\ the lure. q.v. 

*leer, roll the. See roll the leer, 
leerily. The adv. of leary : 1859. See leury. 

Farrar, in Julian llonie, 1859 (O.E.D.). 

♦leery. See leary. 

leetle. Little : late C’. 17-20 : on borderland 
between S.E, and (gen. jocular) coll. Cf. lickell, 

leeward, go to. d o put onest'll at a disadvantage : 
nautical coll. : mid-Ck 19 -20. Cf. : 

leeward of (oec. on), get to. ‘ To fall foul of a 
man ’ : nautical coll. : late C. 19-20. Bowen. Ex 
nautical j. 
lef. See lep. 

left, adj. Revolutionary; 80 cialist(ic); com¬ 
munistic : coll. (? before 1918); in 1930’8 verging 
on S.E. ‘ In Kiel, where the revolution started, 
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matters appear to be going “ left ” with a ven¬ 
geance.’ The Daily ChrouicU, Dec. 2, 1918 (W.). 

left, be or get. To fail ; be oiitclistanced mota- 
phori(.‘ally ; be placed in a dilhcidt position : coll. : 
orig. (ca. 1980), U.kS. ; anglicised ca. 1895. Abbr. 
he or get left in the lurch (Ware). 

left, over the ; over the left shoulder. In the 
wrong way. But gen. a c.p. uai'd to negate one’s 
own or another’s statement, the thumb being some¬ 
times pointed over that shoulder : from ca. IGIO ; 
slightly ob. In (1 19 -20, when the ])hrasc is some¬ 
what low, shoulder is gen. omitted. Cotgrave; 
H. D. Traill, 1870, ‘ Don’t go ? . . . It’s go and go 
over the left . . . it’s go with a hook at the end.’ 

left-forepart. A wife ; mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. ? ex- 
lejL rib, Cf. Dutch, q.v, 

left-hand man of the line, the. ‘ The sentry on 
the last post wi'stvard of tlie British lino in 
Flanders ’ : jocular military coil. : 1914-18. 

F. & Gibbons. 

[left-handed, left-handed wife, left-hander, are 

S.E.] 

left her purse on her piano. A c.]). constituting a 
‘ satirical hit at sclf-siilliciency ’ : non-aristocratic ; 
late C. 19-early 20. \Var(‘. 

left in the basket. Si e basketed, 
left shoulder, over the. kScc left, over the,—left- 
off, gen. m pi. Left-off clothes : coll. : from ca. 
1890. 

*lefter, over the. See over the lefter. 

Lefty. A proletarian ‘ inevitable nickname ’ 
(late 19-20), as in Francis D. Grierson. Murder at 
Lancuster Gate, 19;>4, ‘ Lofty Harris, they called him, 
on account of his being left-handed.’ 

leg. A swindling gambler at racc-cour.s(>s : 1815 
(O.E.D.) ; ob. Abbr. blackleg ((j.v. in turf sense). 
Dickens in Pickwick, ‘ He was a hors(>-chaunter : 
he’s a leg now.’--2. A jioint : card-jJayers’ ; Irom 
ca. 18G0. H., 3rd ed.—-3, A bov. as in make a leg: 
S.E.—4. See legs.—5. A footman: fast society: 
ca, 1860-1910. Ware, ‘ From the di.sjilay of the 
lower limbs.’ 

leg, V. To trip up : from ca. 1880 : also dial. 
The Saturday lleciev', April 22, 1882, ‘ They legged 
the copper, and lie fell to th(‘ ground.’—2. Gen. as leg 
it, to run away : S.E. 

[Of F. & H.'s leg phrases, many—despite the 
‘ look ’ of Hf)nic-- Hrc S.F, :— make or scrape a leg 
(to bow^), in high leg, leg up (assistance), lift a leg 
(make water), shake a free or loose leg, not a leg to 
stand on, t fight at the leg, put one’s best leg fore¬ 
most, (put) the boot on the other leg, leg of mutton 
(adj.), be or get on one’s legs (but .sec legs, get on 
one’s hind), get or set on one’s legs, fall on one’s 
legs, feel one’s legs, have the legs of one, on one’s 
last legs, stand on one’s own legs, stretch one’s legs. J 
leg, as right as my. As ri^ht aa may be ; de¬ 
cidedly : from ca. IGGO ; ob. : low^ coll.—2. Occ. as 
adj., yierfectly right, ^ a bit of all I'ight ’ : C. 18-20 ; 
ob. 

leg, break a. To give birth to a bastard : low 
coll.: from ca. 1670; ob. 11. Head, in Proteus 
Bedivivus. The proverbial form gen. added above 
the knee : gen., too, a.s to have broken her leg. SiHi 

also broken-legged. 

leg, cut one’s. To get drunk : C. 18-early 19 coll, 
leg, drop the. To decamp : lower classes’ 
(■— 1923). Manchon.—-2. To make a leg, to bow or 
curtsey : rural coll. (— 1923) and dial. Ibid. 

leg (or arm or throat), have a bone in one’s. To 
be incapacitated : coll., as a playful refusal : from 


ca. 1540. Udall, 1642, ‘ Allegeing that he had a 
bone in his throto and could not speake ’ ; Torriano, 
IGGG, ‘ The English say. He hath a bone in his arnj 
and cannot work ’ ; Swift, ca. 1706 (pub. 1738), ‘ I 
can’t go, for 1 have a bone in my leg.’ In (L 19-20 
dial., to have a bone in the arm or leg is to have a 
shooting pain there. 

leg, lift one’s. I’o coit : low: C. 18 20; ob. 
Anon., in Duncan Davidson, a song. (But, gen. of a 
horse, lift a leg, to walk, is S.E.) 

leg, make a. (Of a woman) to di.sj)lay one’s 
leg(s) : lower classes’ coll. (— 1923). Manchon. 

leg, make one’s. To leather on('’s iK'st : id. 
Ibid. Gontrast the prt'ccding. 

leg, pull one’s. To befool ; im]) 0 P 0 on : coll. 
(— 1888) ; now on verge of S.K. Ex trjj)ping-uj) 
leg, show a. To risf* Irom bed : ong. naval coll, 
(in ('. 20 verging on S.F.) : from ca. 1830. in 0. 20, 
gen. in the imjierative. (.’f. military rise and shine !, 
q.v. 

leg, swing the. To loaf; malinger: nautical: 
from ca. 1860. (Corrupted by the Army to swing 
the lead : see at lead). Ex a dog running on three 
h'gs, somi'times to n'st the fourth, sometimes to 
elicit sympathy (Mr H. G. Dixi'v, in a letter to the 
author). Cf. leg-swinger, -swinging, swinging a leg. 

leg-and-leg, adv. and adj. (Gf a game) when each 
])Jayer lias won a ‘ leg ’ or point; level ; cards coIJ. : 
from ea. 1860. In Anglo-Irish, horse-and-horse. 

leg-bags. Trousers : from ca, 1855 ; ob.—2 
Stockings: ea. 1870-1910. 

leg-bail (and land-security), give or take To 
('seape from custody ; to (hoamp : from ca 1760 ; 
scmi-]>r<)verbial coll. ca. 1700, S.L, ; slightly ob. 
Bay, Gro.se. 

leg-business. Sexual intcrcour.se : low C('I1 : 
(’. 19- 20, ob.—2. BaJlct-dancing » lioinea 1870 
Cf. leg-shop and leggy. 

leg-drama, -piece, -show. A play or a ball('t di^- 
tinguislied for the amount of k'g shown by the 
female ])articipants : rc.sj). from ca. 1870, 1880, 1890. 

leg-grinder. A revolution round the horii^ontal 
bar as one hangs by one's l(>gs : gymnastic coll. 
(— 1887). J3aumann. i'f.'inusele-gnnder,t\\o sumo 
exercise as one hangs by one’s arms. 

leg in, get a. To wm another's eonfidenee, esp. 
to gain jtroof of eonlidiuiee and/or esteem : coll. : 
fn)ni ea. 1890. Nat Gould. 

leg in, own a. d’o liave an inten st. a shar(* in 
(horses) ; sporting : from ea. 1865 ; ob. ‘ Ao. 7/7.’ 

leg-lifter. A male fornicator ; C-. 18-2(t (t)b.) 
low. iSo leg-lifling, fornication. 

leg-mamac. An ' ('cci nti ic, nqiid dancer ’ : 
tbeatrieal <*oll. : ca. 1880-1915. Ware. 

leg of mutton. A sheeji’s trotter : low: from ca. 
1850. (Adj. : kS.E.) 

leg of the law. A lawyer : C. 19 20; ob. ; low. 
Varying limb of the law, 

leg off or shot off, have a. (Of an animal) to have 
a leg broken, e.g. by a shot : South African coll. ; 
1906, Watkins, From Farm to Forum. Ex Ca ])0 
Dutch idiom. I’ettman. 

leg on or over, lay or lift a. 'J'o colt w ith a w oman: 
low coil. : C. 18 -20. D'Urfcy, Bruns, (’f. leg, lift 
ones, and leg-lifter. 

leg-piece. See leg-drama. 

leg-shaker. A dancer : (low) coll. : C. 19-20 ; 

ob. 

leg-shop. A theatre syiecialising in tlie display of 
the female form: from ca. 1872 ; ob. Cf. leg- 
businessy -drama, -show. 
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leg shot off. See leg off. 

leg show. See leg-drama. Very common in 
1914-18, l((j-show in a])plie(l less to the programme 
as a whole than to the underelad personnel in 
actioj) or to a leggy ‘ nnniber B. & B. 

leg-swinger. A loafer; malingerer: nautical: 
from ea. 18()0. (Corrupted by the Army to Irad- 
si/uiuicr, M-v.) Ex leg, swing the, q.v. Cf. : 

leg-swinging or swinging the leg. Loafing ; ime- 
temled illiu'SH or injury ; nautical ; from ca. 1860. 
See lead, swing the. 

legal, the. Abbr. the legal fare : lower classes’ 
coll. (— 191'.‘{). IManehon. 

[ legem pone and legerdemain, despite F. II., are 
both S.L.J 

legend. Cataclirestic for legion.: Iat(! C. 16-20. 
Shakespeare, Mrs. Behn. (O.L.l).) 

*leger. A giver of sliort weight in coals.—2. 
legering (hiw), this practice, (’a. 1590-1650: C. 
Gre('ri('. Ex leger, light. 

’•'legged. In irons: c. > low; ca. 18;{O-70. 
Brandon. 

’"legger. One pretending to sell smuggled, but 
actually selling shop-worn, goods: ca. 1785-18.‘{0: 
c. Grose, 2nd ed.'--2. A rt'priniand by a master: 
Charterhouse: C. 20. Ex lecture by 'the Oxford- 

(T '. 

leggings. Stockings: (somewhat low) jocular 
coll. • trom ca. 1870 ; ob. 

leggism. 'I'lif' art or the character of a ‘ leg' (q.v., 
sensi* 1): from ca. 1820; oli. 

leggO ! ' r.(*g it ! ’ ; run ' : low : lat(' C. 19- 

20.—2. Ix't go ! : sob: mid-C. 19-20. (1>. Sayer.s, 

Murder Must Advertise, lO.'bb) 

leggy. As longdegged, S.L.—2. Notabh* for the 
dis{»la\ of leg: from ca. 1865. (T. leg-husuiess, 

-shop, qq.v. The Jtailj/ Telcgrajdi, Jan. 10, 1866, 

‘ Tieg^\ burlcsrpies ’ (G.E.D.). 

leggy-peggy. A (little) h'g : nursery (— 1887). 
Baumann. 

legit, the. A C. 20 theatrical abbr. of legitimate 
drama. S<'e legitimate, the. 

legitimacy. The reason for much early emigra¬ 
tion to Australia : Australia; ca. 1820 6(). Ex the 
l(*gal necessity of tin* royag(>. I’etiT Cunningham. 
Cf. It gitnuatt s. 

legitimate. A sovi'rciyn (coin) : Londoners’ : 
ca. 1820 50. Bc('. I’rob. ox legitimate sotrrngu 

(king). 

legitimate, adj. A])])lied to flat racing as opp. to 
stcc])lecha.'-ing ; raciuLl (— 1888). 

legitimate, the. Legitimate drama, i.e. good 
(in.'imlv Shakes})caiean) drama, as oj)}). to burlesque : 
theatrical ( - 1887). 

legitimates. Convict emigrants : Australian: ca. 
1820 () 0 . See legitimacy. I\Iorris. 

I leglin-girth, cast a. To conceivo a child. 
Ineligible ; Scots dial.] 

legs. A tall, thin ju'rson, esp, if a man ; coll.: 
C. 19—20. Cf. lamp-post. 

legs, be or get on one’s hind. To be speaking, rise 
to speak, esj). if formally : jocular coll. (— 1897). 
Without hiyvi, it is S.E.—2. To fall into a rage (occ. 
with instead of get) ; C. 20. Ex a horse rearing. 

legs, give—or show— (a clean pair of). To run 
away; dcciarap ; coll. (— 1883). 

legs, have. To be (considered) fast (e.g. of ship, 
train, runner) : coll. : from ca. 1870. 

legs, make indentures with one’s. To be tipsy ; 
C. 18-<>arly 19. Ray. 
legs, merry. Sec merry legs. 


legs and arms. Weak beer : tailors’ : from ca. 
1860. Bccau.se wdthout body. 

legs eleven. The number 11 in the game of 
house : mihtary : C. 20.—2. Hence, eleven o’clock : 
military: from 1914.—3. A very tall thin man: 
military: from ca. 1915. L. k Gilibons 
legs grew in the night, therefore could not see to 
grow straight,—his. A jeiTing e.]). addressed to a 
crooked-legged man. Grose, 3rd ed. Cl. buy one's 
boots . . . 

legs in a bed, more belongs or goes to marriage 
than four bare. A e.])., > proverbial wlien afiphed 
to a ])ortionle.s.s coiipk; : from ca. 1540; ob. 
Iley wood, 1546; Swift; Scott; Appcrsoii. Cf. 
the C. 17-18 jirovcrb, there belongs more than, whist¬ 
ling to going to jdough. 

legs on one’s neck or to ground, lay one’s 'IV* 

di'camj); r.in away: coll.; (!. 17-carly 19, C. 17- 
29, the latter extant only in dial. 

Legshire. The Isle of Man : C. 19 20 ; ob. fix 
tlie heraldic bearimis. 

leisure hours. Blowers : rliyming s. (— 1909j. 
Wanu 

lemma. An error for lemna, a genu.s of aquatic 
plants: mid-C. 18-20. G.E.I). 

lemme. (ITonounced lent mi/.) Let me : sol. : 
C. 19-20. 

lemon. An unattractive female, e.sp. if a girl : 
U.S., anglieiscd by 1932. C.G.l)., 1934. Ex :—’ 

2. Something undesirabli': froru ca. 1921. E*-^]). in 

the ansirer is a lemon (see below) : but also as in 'The 
Daily Express, Dee. 13, 1927, ‘Middlesbrough 
seem to have ])ick(‘d a lemon, for the draw gives 
them South Slikdds as ojiponcnts ’ (U.E.D. Sup.). 

lemon, squeeze the. j’o make water : C. 19 20 : 
low\ Ob. 

lemon, the answer is a. A derisive-nqily c.p. 
(orig., ca. 1910, C.S.): in England from ca. 1920; 
ob. Ex the bitterness of a lemon as an eaten 
fruit. 

lemon-rob. Lemon- or lime-juice as an anti¬ 
scorbutic: nautical (-■ 1867); sliirlitly ob. Smyth. 
Subjectively pi'jorative. 

lemoiicholy. Melandioly : London (— 1909); 
ob. AVan*. By jocular transjio.sition and slight 
distoition of mi Ian. Cf. : 

lemonjolly. A jocular dl^tortion of milaneholy : 
ca. J860-]!>JO. Gee. lemon colly, lemon jiimning 
mi Ian. t'f. (udly molly, (j.v. 

lend. A loan- coll, from ca. 1825 ex C. 16-20 
dial. ‘ For the lend of the ass you might give me 
the mill,’ old ballad. 

lend, V. (ii\e, as in ‘ Lend me a lid; of the ice¬ 
cream ! ': ju'oletarian coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

lend us your breath to kill Jumbo I A proletarian 
c.p. of 1882 ca. 1910. Ware, ' ITotc.'^t again.st the 
oiiour of bad breath.’ (See jumbo, 3, and jumbo- 
ism.) 

lend us your pound I Full your weiglit (on the 
riqie) : a jocular nautical c.p. : late C. 19-20. 
Bowen. 

lenety. See lenity. 

length. 42 lines : 1736 (G.E.D.) : theatrical s. 
>,ea. 1880. theatrical coll. Fielding ; G. Barker ; 
Dieken.s, ‘ I’ve a jiart of tw'clve lengths.’—2. Six 
months’ im])risonnient : c. : from ea. 1850. H., 

1st ed. Cf. dose, moon, stretch, qq.v. 

length of a . . ., go the. To lend as much as a 
(guinea, etc.): coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

length of one’s foot, get ^e. See foot, get the 
length of one’s. 
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lenity. Incorrect for lenitive. : C. 16-19. Also 
lenety, O.E.D. 

[lenten-faced, lenten fare, in F. & IT., are S.E.] 
Lents. The Ix'nt renii boat-races : Cambridge 
Uiiivcrsitv : 1893 (S.O.D.) : coll, till C. 20, then 
S.F. 

lep ; occ. lef. Left, esp. in words of command : 
military : C. 19-20. (Andrew Buchanan, lie Died 
Again, 1933.) In the same way, right > ri, as in 
ft turn /, ri wheel ! 

leracam. Mackerel : back s. (— 1859). H., Ist 
ed. Occ. luracham. 

[leri(com)poop, leripup, liripipe, liripoop, luripup ; 

also two r’s. y.E.] 

lemilite is erroneous for lennilite : from ca. 1807. 
O.E.D. 

lerry-COme-twang. A fool : Ilestoration period. 
Ex a po])ular refrain-tag of the time. 

Lesbian. A woman sexually dcvoUal to women : 
coll (— 1890) >, ea. 1930, S.E. Ex the Sapphic 
legend. (In neither O.E.D. nor S.O.D.) 

-less in mid-C. 19-20 usage often borders on the 
coll. 

’less or less. Unless : (Canadian (and U.S.) coll. . 
mid-(!. 19-20. Ex Englisli dial, usage. Cf. 'cept. 

lesson. See simple arithmetic. 

-let. A diininutivo that, in C. 18-20, occ. has a 
coll, force. 

let, to. (Of a canvas) sparsely filled : painters’ 
(— 1909); ob. Ware.—2. See apartments to let. 

let alone. (Prejiositional ])hrase.) Much Ic.ss; 
not to mention: coll,: 1810. Jane Austen; 
Barham, ‘ I have not had . . . [a] brown to buy a 
bit of bread with --let alone a tart.’ Occ. letting 
almie (1843; ob.). O.E.D. -2. let me, him, etc., 
alone (t for doing,) to do something ) < ()11.: U. 17- 
20. Shakespc^are, ‘ Let me alone for swearing ’; 
Drvden, ‘ TjCt rno alone to accuse him afterwards.* 
O.E.D. 

let daylight into. To stab, slioot; kill: coll.: 
C. 19-20. See also at daylight. 

let-down. A disappointment; deception : coll. 
(— 1S94).~—2. The V. : S.E. 

let down (a person’s) blind. To indicate that he is 
dead: coll. (- 1923). Marichon. 

let down easily or gently. To 1 h« lenient to : coll.: 
1834, M. Scott, ‘ By way of letting him down gently, 
T said nothing.’—2. Occ. = let down, to disappoint : 
late C. 19-20 : coll. 

let drive, aim a blow, is S.E.— let fly : see fly. 
let ’em all come ! A c.p. expre.ssive of cheeky 
defiance : 189(5 : lower classes’ >, hy ca. 1912, gen. 
Ware relates its origin to the manner in which the 
British received the German Emperor’s me.ssage of 
eongratulation to Kruger, on tlie repulse of the 
Jameson Raid, the U.S.A.’s communication con¬ 
cerning the English boundary dispute with Vene¬ 
zuela, and the sliortly ensuing tricoloured agitatiou 
in the French jiress. ('f. let her rip ! 

let ’em trundle ! ‘ Clear out ! go away : app. 

ca. 1695-1730. Congrev(‘, The Way of the Wenid, 
1700 (cited by (4. II. McKniglit). 

let go. To achieve sexual emission : low coll. : 
C. 19-20.—2. Not to mention ; all the more reason, 
e.g. ‘ Let go he wasn’t there ’ : lower classes’ coll. 

— 1923). Manchon. On let alone . . . 
let go the painter. See painter, 
let her fizzle. ‘ To keep on all possible sail in a 
strong wind ’ : Canadian (and U.S.) nautical; from 
ca. 1870 ; ob. Cf. : 

let her rip I Let it (etc.) go freely I ; damn the 


consequences!: coll.: mid-C. 19-20. Perhaps 
orig. U.S. (as Ware and Thornton think). 

let her roll I Ijet’s have it !; ‘on with the 
dance!’; Canadian lumbermen’s: C. 20. John 
Beames. Ex logging. 

let-in. An illegal victimisation ; a robbery ; a 
gross deception : coll. (— 1923). Manchon. Ex : 

let in, V. To victimise ; deceive, cheat : coll. : 
from ca. 1830. Thackeray, ‘ He had been let in 
terribly ... by Lord Levant’s insolvency.’ Ex 
ice giving way.—2. V.i., to deal, gen. followed by 
with : university (mostly Oxford) : from ca. 1860 ; 
ob. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at (h'ford. Cf. : 

let (another or oneself) in for. To involve in : 
coll. : lntc(k 19-20 ; by 1935, S.E. Always with— 
occ. jocular—imjilication of unpleasantness. 

let into. To at tack ; abuse ; beat : from ca. 
1850; (lb. Ma\ hew, ‘Those that let into the 
police, [got] eighteen months.’ Cf. S.E. let out 

at. 

let it run. To write as fully as the facts allow : 
journalistic coll. : lat(‘ C. 19 20. 
let loose. Sec let oneself loose, 
let-loose match. A bnll-baitmg : Sfiorting : ca. 
1820-40. Egan’s Gro.se. 

let me chat yer (or you) ! Let me tell you ! : a 
New Zealand soldiers’ c.j). in the G.W. 

let me die ! A synonym of carry me out!, q.v. : 

ca. 18(>()-1914. 

let off steam. See steam. 

let on. To admit ; Ix'tray : dial. (— 1725) >, 
ca. 1830, coll. Haliburton, 1835; I’x'mcicault, 
‘ Don't let on to mortal that we’re marnc'd.'—2. 
Hmice, mostly in Aii.stralia and New Zealand and 
from ea. 1880, occ. to ])n'tcnd, make believe, give to 
understand : coll. : orig. dial. >, by 1828, 
Soutlu'rn U.S. (Thornton). 

let oneself loose. To speak or act without 
restraint : coll. : (J. 19-20. 

let out. A.s sp<‘ak strongly, strike out. it is, 
despite E. cV 11., clearly S.E.—2. 3'o disclose a si^eret, 
information, v.i. : from ca. 1870 : coll., mostly U.S. 
(The v.t. is S.E.)—^3. A g(‘n. v.i. of action, but esp., 
v.t., to give a horse Ins bead ; v.i., to ride at gnaiter 
speed : eoll. : from (?a. 1885. ‘ Rolf B()ldi(>w ood.’ 

- -1. S(‘(* lets out her fore-rooms. —5. To exom rate, 
vindmate, clear from all suspicion of guilt : coll. : 
C. 20. .Adopted, ca. 1918, from U.S..A., w }if*ro 
emjiluNcd before 1909 (Ware). ‘Tins m'w j)jiee of 
evidence certainly lets him out.’ See alino.-^t any 
j)()xt-War (h'teetive novel. 

let out a reef. To unbutton after a meal : from 
ca. 1850: nautical >, ca. 1880, geii. eoll. 

let rip. See rip, but of. let her np. — let slide. See 
slide. — ^let the cat out of the bag. See cat. 

let-up. A pause, a ces.sation : orig. (1S37; and 
still mainly U.S. ; partially adoyited ca. JS80 : coll, 
till C. 20, when S.E. ('J’horriton.)—2. Hence, ‘ a 
sudden disayipearance of artificial causes of depres¬ 
sion,’ F. & H. : Stock Exchange : from ISSO's. In 
C. 20, S.E. 

let up, v.i., to become less (esp. less severe), to 
cease, is orig. (ca. 1857) and still mainly U.S. : rare 
in England before C. 20. (^oll. Cf. : 

let up on. To cease to have—esp. anything 
pejorative—to do with : coll. : orig. (1867) and stiD 
mainly U.S. (Thornton.) 

letch-water. The sexual secretion : low coH.: 
late C. 18-20 ; ob. See S.E. letch. 

let’s ! Let us (sc. do something expressed or im¬ 
plied) I Coll.: late C. 19-20. Often yes, let's / 
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lets, no. Without hindrance or modification: 
Bchool boys’ : from ca. 1850. Cf. fain 1 and 
fen. 

let’s have one ! See how will you have it P 
let’s hear from you I Hurry up !; look lively : 
military c.p. : G.W. (F. & Gibbons.) Ex the 
vocal nuinboring of a rank of soldiers. 

lets out her fore-rooms,—she lies backwards and. 

She IS a harlot, csp. one not professed : proverbial 
coll. : ca. 1630-1850. Motteux. 

let’s play silly b^^gers I I.<;t’s pretend we’re 
mad ! ; (j»layfully) LiCt’s do something silly ! : a 
lower cla.s.ses’ (from early C. 20) by late 1014, 
niilitary c.p. ; ob. B. & P. Cf. run away and play 
trams / 

lettary. A lodging ; lodgings : grafters’ ; late 
C. 10-20. Philiy) Allingham, Cheapjack, 1034. A 
\ anar\t ofletty, (j.v. 

letter. .Vbbr. {— 1800) of French letter, q.v.—2. 
Hell; only in what the {hloody) letter!, what the 
(bloody) licll ! : cujihemistic {— 1023). Manchon. 
Ex 'eli /[ elter]. 

letter, go and post a. To coit : low : mid-C. 19- 
2(> ; ob. Cf. see a nuiti uhoiit a dog. —2. Occ., to 
visit the w.c. : C. 20. 

letter-fencer. A postman: low London ( — 1909). 
Ware. 

letter in the post office, there is a. Se e flag, n., 3; 

it is svnonvmouH with the jihrase there : late C. 19- 
20 ; ob. 

letter-man. (Gen. yd.) A sti'ward doing his first 
trij) \Nith a eom])any ; nautical; late C. 10-20. 
Bov on. Becausi' presumed to have had a letter of 
introduction to the seniors.—2. letter man. One 
who ha.s been in yirison an indicated number of 
years : yirison c. (— 1033). Charles E. Leach. 
Karh year an al])habetieal letter is assigned by the 
})n.son authorities to indicate the current year of a 
sentence. 

’’“letter Q. An undi'rworld dodgi' known also as 
the tnlhard slum or jiwee, (pv. Hence, go on the 
{letta) G, to yiractise tlii.s dodge : c. : ca. 1810-60. 
\'aux, ‘ Allu(ling to an instniinent u.sed in ydaying 
billiards ’. 

♦letter-racket. Begging by letter ; vagrants’ c.: 
from ca. ISlO. Vaux. 

♦lettered. Branded : burnt in the hand : C. 18- 
earh 10 c. Ci. chaiorlercd. 

letting alone. See let alone, 1. 
letty. A bed ; a lodging. Also v.i., to lodge. 
T’arlyarce (— 1850); in C. 20, mainly theatrical. 
Ex it. htto. a bed, via Lingua Eranca. H., Isted.; 
J. I’ro.st, Ci/ca.s Life, 1875; Ware; E. Seago, 
C'trciis Company, 1033. Also occ. latly. (ISee 
section on Parlyaree, in my Slang.) 

[levant, v.levant me ! ; levanter :—despite 
F. tV H., these are ISJL] 

level, on the. Adj. and adv., honest(ly), fair(ly) : 
eoll., orig. (— 1000) U.S., anglicised by 1005. 
Perhayis ox U.S. {act or work) on a broad level, be 
trustworthy. Cf. square, straight, and contrast 
crook, cross. 

level best. One’s best or utmost: coll. : orig. 
(1851), U.S.; anglicised ca. 1870. E. Hale, 1873, 
‘ I said, “ I’ll do my level best. Doctor.” ’ 
level-coil, play. To coit: C. 17-early 18: low. 
Ex S.E. t level-coil, a rough, noisy game. 

level pegging. (Of comy>etitors) keeping level; 
also n. This s. (from before 1900) has, by 1920, > 
coll. CoUinson. 

leven. ’ In back s., is sometimes allowed to stand 


for eleven, for . . . it is a number which seldom 
occurs. An article is either \i)d. or l5.’, H., 1859. 

Levi Nathan. The U.S. Leviathan : nautical : 
early C. 20. By ‘ Hobson-dob.son ’ and ‘ from the 
favour she won with wealthy Hebrews ’. (Bowen.) 

leviathan. A hca^'^y bac-ker of horses : syjorting 
journalists’ (—188/); virtually j. Baumann. 
Ex S.E. sense. 

[levite, whether clergyman or dre.s8, is f S.E. : 
desyute F. & H.] 

levitor is catachrestic for levator : C. 17-20. 
O.E.D. 

levy. A shilling ; low : from ca. 1860. H., in 3rd 

cd., says Liverpool. Ex U.S. levy (1832), an abbr. 
of eleven or perhayjs even elevenpenny bit : see esy). 
Bartlett, 1848, and Thornton. (—-As v., in C. 17 
occ. erroneously for level. O.E.D.) 

[lewd infusion is euydiemistic S.E.] 

Lewis. A coll, military abbr. (1915 -f) of Lewis 
gun, ‘ a kind of magazine-fed, gas-oyierated, and air¬ 
cooled machine-gun’, S.O.D. Ex its American 
inventor, (^’olonel Isaac Newton Lewis. (Sec esy). 

B. & P.. py). 214, 328.) 

Lewis Comaro ; gen. a. A w ater-drinker : 
Lon(b>n : ca. 1820-40. Bee. (Toyiical.) 

leystall. See laystall. 

liable to. Used in error for incident to: 1631- 
1746. (S.O.D.) 

liar myself, I’m a bit or something of a. A c.p. 
rey)ly to a liar; orig. (— 1896), U.S. ; adopted in 
Briti.sh Einyuro ca. 1000 as a coll. ; since G.VV., S.E, 
♦lib. Sleey): c. of ca. 1670-1800. K. Head.— 

2. A bank-note : c. : C. 10.—3. (Lib ; gen. j)I.) A 
Liberal: 18s5, Punch (Baumann).—4. (Always 
the Lib.) The Library : Charterhous(‘ (— lOOO). 
A. H. Tod, ‘ A collection of Library books is ‘‘ Lib. 
Coll.” ’ 

♦lib, V. To slceyj, lie down ; also to coit : c. of 
ca. 1560-1870. Harman, B.E., Grose. Also lyp 
(C. 16-17).—2. A.s castrate, S.E. 

♦lib-beg, libbege; lyb beg(e), lybbeg(e) ; hb- 
(b)edge. A bed : c. of ca. 1560-1860. Harman, 
Bowland.s, Head, B.E., Grose. 

♦lib-ken, hbken ; hpken, lypken ; lib- or lybkin. 
A hotise ; a lodging: c. of ca. 1560-1880. Harman. 
Jon.son, B.E,, Grose, Scott, Mayhew. Ex lib + ken, 
qq.v. Cf. : 

♦libben. A yirivate house : c. of ca. 1670-1860. 
Coles. Ex y)n'ceding. 

[liberty hall, or with capitals. Not coU., but 
aUu.sive S.E.] 

hbrary. A theatre-ticket agency; theatrical : 

C. 2(). Denis Mackail, Romance to the Rescue, 1921, 
‘ In the Christmas holidays yieoyile w ill go to any 
show that the libraries tell ’em to go to.’ 

licence P, have you a. See have you a licence ? 
licet. Allowed, yiermissible ; Winchester: C. 
10 -20. Wrench. Ex L. licet, it is pennis.sible. 

lick, a blow’, IS S.E. and dial. But see licks. —2. 
A hasty wash ; a dab of yiaint: coll. : from ca. 
1650. Cf. lick and a promise and licked. —3. A 
drinking bout: low (— 1886); ob. The Daily 
Telegraph, March 3, 1886,—4. A turn of syieed or 
work, esp. if great or vigorous : (dial, and) U.S. and 
Australian coll. : 1837 (S.O.D.). See licks, big. 

lick, V. To beat, thrash : yierhayjs ong. c. or low 
(it’s ill Harman) >, ca. 1700, gen. s. ; from ca. 1535. 
(See also lick into flts.) —2. To defeat, siirpas.^ : s. 
>, in C. 20, coll. : from ca. 1800. De Quincey.— 

3. To astound, puzzle : from ca. 1855. ‘ Ducango 

Aiiglicus.’ See licks me, it. —4. V.i„ to ride at full 
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speed : Australian (— 1889); ob,, except of a motor¬ 
car (Lyell). See lick, at full. ‘ Rolf Uoldrewood *. 
—5. See licked.—6 . F. & H.’s other senses, in- 
elipble. 

lick, (at) a great or, more gen., full. At a great or 
at full speed : coll. : U.S. (? orijj^) and Australian : 
from ca. 1888. ‘ Rolf Bold re wood ’. 

lick and a promise, a. A piece of slovenly work, 
esp. a hasty, inadequate wash of hands and/or face : 
coll. : from ca. 1870. 

lick and a smell, a. Almost nothing, esp. as to 
food ; a ‘ dog’s portion q.v, : coll. : mid C. 18-20. 
Grose. 

flick-box, -dish, -fingers, -pan, -pot, -sauce, 
-trencher ; lick-penny ,* lick-spigot (a taj)ster) ,- 
lick-spittle (and v.) des])ito F. & 11., all »S.E.] 
lick into fits. To defeat thoroughly : from ca. 
187i>. Fx licl\ V., 1. 

[lick into shape, like lick the trencher (to toady): 
S.F. despite F. & H.J 

lick of the tar-brush, a, the. A, th<‘, seaman : 
nautical; late 19-20. Rowen. Fx the utility of 
tar on shipboard. 

lick one’s (more gen., the) eye. To be well 
pleased; low coll. : inid-G. 19-20 ; ob. 

lick out of. To drive (something) out of (a 
person) by thrashing : from ea. 188(1; ob. O.F.l). 

lick-spigot ; l.-tw*t. Ib'sj). Jdlahtx, Jdlator. 
Low ; resp. (’. 18-20, ob. ; C. 17 20. 

lick-up. Trade s. of mid-C. 19-20 as in quotation 
at sviolhcr. 

lick you, I’ll. This threat in C. 18-early 19 
evoked the following ‘ dovetail i.e. c.p. rejilv : If 
you lick me all over, you won'I miss rny a***. Grose. 

licked, lickt, ])pl.adj. Ajiplied to ‘ Fictures new 
Varnislied, Houses new \Vhitcn('d, or \\’oinen\s faces 
with a Wash IFF. : coll. : late G. 17-29. 

lickell. Litth' : C. 18-mid-19 coll. F\ little on 
mickle. Cf. lei He. q.v. 

licker. An\thing C.\C(‘SS1\'(‘, in sizi*, degreii, 
quality : (!. 18-20 ; ob. Cf. the adj. liikiivj^ also 
spanker, thumper, whoppir, qq.v., and lick, v., .‘1, its 
imm. origin. 

lickidation. Licpiidation : sol. (— 1887). Bau¬ 
mann. 

licking. A thrashing; from ea. 1700 : s. >, ca. 
18(J0, eoll. 'roldervy. (O.E.D.)—-2. A defeat; 
from ca. 1800 ; s. >, m C. 20, S.F. 

licking, adj. First-iatc. sj)]cndid, c.xcclhmt; 
from ca. 1080; ob. by 1900; by 1990, all but t- 
Cotton, Eden Phillpotts. (O.E.D.) Cf. licker, 
q.v. 

licks, W ith my, your, his, etc. A tlirashing : late 
C. 18 20 ; coll, (t) and dial. Burns. Ex lick, n., 1. 

licks, big. Hard work ; also adv., by liard 
work, ‘ groat guns ’; Australian, from ca. 1888 (e.g. 
in ‘ Roh Boldrcwood’), but ob.; orig. (— J8GJ), U.S. 
(T. lick, (at) a yreat. 

licks, give (something) big. To enjoy greatly : 
Glasgow : (J. 20. Exactly ecpiivalont, semantic¬ 

ally, to Laldie, give, q.v. ; cf. punish. 

licks me, it. It’s beyond my comprehension : 
coll. : from ca. 1855. Anon., Derby Day, 1864. 
Ex lick, v., 2 ; cf. it beats me. (The past tense 
occurs : e.g. in ‘ It linked me how the bottom itself 
did not tumble clean away from the ship,’ The 
Durham County Advcriizer, Nov. 10, 1871.) 

lid. A hat, a cap, or (in Glasgow, at least) even a 
bonnet: from ca. 1905.—2. A steel helmet: 
soldiers’ : from 1916. B. & P. Cf. battle howler 
and tin hat. 


lid, dip one’s. To raise (lit., lower) one's hat ; 
Australian (— 1916). C. J. Dennis. See lid, 1. 

lid, — like pot, like (pot-) ; or with such for like. 
(Also a lid worthy of such, or the, kettle.) A pro¬ 
verbial coll, expressive of suitability, similarity, 
adequacy ; C. 16-18. Palsgrave, Urquhart, Fuller. 
(Apperson.) 

lid on (it), that’s put the. (Cf. lie with a lid on, 
q.v.) That’s done it; nothing more’s to bo said ; 
that’s finished it; ‘goodnight ! ’ : late (k 19-20 c.p. 

lie, n. See white lie and whole cloth ; also 
trowel and loud one. 

lie, V. To be in pawn : C. 17 : coll. Anon., The 
Man in the Moon, 1609.—-2. 'To lay : late M.E.- 
C. 20 : erroneous, and—as such—coll. ; rare in 
C. 19-20. Fielding. 

I lie-abed, n., and lie down, ho brought to bod: 
des])it«> E. & H., clearly S.E.] 
lie as fast as a dog can lick a dish ; as fast as a dog 
(or horse) will trot. To tell hos ‘ like anything ’ ; 
semi-jiroverbial coll.: resj). (k 16-17; C. H)-20, 
but in (k 19-20 mainly dial. AjiperHon. 

lie at the Pool of Be^esda. (Ul theological l andi- 
dates) to await employment : theological students’ 
(— 1909). War(‘. Ex Gcr. 
lie back and let, etc. See lets out her fore-rooms, 
he by one, not to let anybody. To be a bar: 
C. 17 18 coll. Kay. 

he by the wall, d’o be dead : C. 15 -20 : coll, till 
C. 18. till'll dial. (Apperson.) 
lie doggo. See doggo. 

lie down. To take a reprimand, n lie. a licating, 
etc., abjectly. Only in take lying down. 1S8S, The 
Saturday Rei'ien, Aug. 4. (O.K.D.) 

lie flat. Sev lie low ; 1 by 1'.>1(». 
he in. 'I'o remain m on('’s room u bt'ii ont- i-. .^up- 
pos(‘dly out on leave : Royal Mibtar\ Academy : 
ca. 1870-191 1. Ex the S.E. sense. 

lie in state. To lie between two womi'ii : low: 
C. ll»-2(^ (? ob ). 

lie laid on with a trowel. An outragcou.s and 
obvious lie ; coll. ( - 1991). Lyell. l')\ S.E. lay li 

on with a I roan /. 

lie like a flat-fish, d o tcll lies adroitly : nau- 
ti(‘al ; lat(' C. 19-29. Bowen. By pun on In 
he like truth. To tell a Ik' with sei'inlv vcrisiinili- 
tude ; coll. ( - 1870). C. Hmdlcv, C ( la apjacks] 
arc always .sujijio.scd, and by common (lai'^cnt 
allowed, to be like truth.’ 

lie low. (Also t lie flat.) To bide oncC jKTsoii or 
one's intentions; occ., but t by 1919, lo keep to 
one’s bed: coll.; from ca. 1845. I'k An.sfi'v, ‘So 
you’ve very fu’udcntly been 1\mg low.' 
lie nailed to the counter. Si a* counter, 
lie off. ‘ d o make a waiting-race ', I'k & H. : the 
turf (— 1890). 

he on the face. See lay on the face, 
he on the knuckle. (Of a shi])) to he ‘drawn 
along.side the entrani'e to a dock, generally waiting 
lor a tug ’ : nautiiail coll. : late tk 19-29. Bowen. 

lie out of one’s ground, d’o ‘ Ho oil ’ (q.v.) too 
long ar.d so, unintentionally, lose the race : the turf 
(- 189(i). 

lie with a latchet. A thorough-going lie : coll.: 
(k 17-29, but since 1820, only dial. Ray, Fuller. 
(Apjierson.). Also known as a ]" lie made of whole 
cloth, or (in dial.) out of the whole stuff, and one laid 
on with a trowel. 

he with a lid on, gon. pi ocodcd by that’s a. Coll., 

but mostly dial. : 1880, Spurgeon. (Apperson.) 
hed, V. Lay : sol. : C. 18-20. Baumann. 
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life, bet your. See bet your life—life, it’s a ^eat. 
See it’s a irreat life.—*life, know. See know life.— 
life, lag for. S(^o lifer, 1; also lag. 

life, nothing in my young. Gen. preceded by ht 
(or tihc) in. He means nothing to me : from ca. 
1930. Orig. among the youthful and of one sex for 
the other. E.g. in Achmed Abdullah’s story in 
Nash's Magazine, Feb., 1935. 

life, not on your. Certainly not ! : coU. ; from 
middle 1890’s. 

life, this is the. See this is the life !—life !, we 
ain’t got much money but we do see. See we 
ain’t . . . 

life and everlasting, tor. (Esp. of sales) final; 
without appeal: lower and lower-middle classes’ 
coll. : mid-C. 19-carly 20. Ware. 

life of him, me, etc., for the ; for my, etc., life 
(oil.). Gen. preceded by cannot. To save one’s 
(exaggerated) life; coll. : 1809, Malkin, ‘ Not 

knowing how for the life of him to part with those 
Mattering hopes ’ (O.K.D.). 

life-preserver. A loaded bludgeon or stick, jiroj)- 
erly one used in self-defence. F. & If. give.s as 
U.S. c. : rather is it S.E. (1837 : S.O.D.).—2. The 
penis : low : from ca. 1840 ; ob. 

hfe there’s soap, while there’s. A jocular c.p. 
variation on the old jiroverb : 0. 20. 

lifeboat party, the. A nucleus battalion left out of 
an (‘ngagenient : jocular military ; 1910 -18. F. 
Gibbons. 

*hfer. One sentt'nced, for life, to transportation 
(18.30 ; t by 1890) or (from ca. 1800) to penal servi- 
tude : c. R. Dawson, Preseiii State of Ai/a- 
iralia, 1831 ; Dickens. Also, lag for life (ob,).—2. 
IVnal servitude (ong. transportation) lor life: 
1832: c. Resant, ‘ Twentv-fiv<* years , . . as good 
as a lifer.’ (T. lagging arid a hfer, q.v. (O.E.D.) 

■^lift. A thief, esp. from shojis : c. : lat^ C. 10- 
early 19. Greene, ‘ A receiver for lifts, and a dis¬ 
honourable sujiporter of cut-purses ’. Cf. lifter and 
shop-lift, -lifter. —2. A theft; plunder : c. : late 
C. lO-mid-19. Also lifting. —3. A kick : coll. : 
orig. footballers’ : late C. 19 20.—f. Hence, a 
punch ; lower classes’ coll, (— 1923). Manchon.— 
5. As assistance, it is S.E.—6. Conceit, ‘ side ’ ; 
j)resumption : Shrewsbury School : from ea. 1885. 
(Desmond Coke, 7'he Hending of a. Twig, 1900.) 
Wlicnee the adj,, Ufty, recorded by the same author. 
Cf. roll, q.v. 

*lift, v. To steal, v.i. and t. : c. (1520) >, ca. 
1750, gen. s, Skelton, Greene, From ca, 185(», 
gen. applied to stealing cattle and horses.—2. 
Hence, to transfer matter from one periodical to 
another: journalists’ and jirinters’ (— 1891),—3. 
‘To bring (a constellation) above the horizon in 
sailing, etc.’: coll.: 1891. Kipling. (O.FkD,)— 
4. The sporting senses are S.E.—5. See lifted, be. — 
0. To arrest: low Glasgow (— 1934). 

lift, a good hand at a dead. A person reliable in 
emergency; coll.>, byC.19, S.E. C. 17-mid-19. Gro.se. 

lilt-leg. Strong ale; ‘ stingo ’, q.v. : C. 18- 

mid-19 : low. Cf.: 

lift-leg, play at. To have sexual intercourse: 
C. 18-mid-19 low. Also lift one's leg. 

lift or raise one’s elbow, hand, uttle finger. To 
drink, esp. to excess : late C. 18-20 : s. >, ca. 1860, 
<‘oll. The hand phrase admits the addition of t to 
one's head (Grose, 2nd ed.). Cf.: 

lift (up) the hand(s) ; occ. the arm. To do a little 
physical work : from ca. 1890. * Rolf Boldrewood ’ 

(O.E.D.). See also the j^receding entry, 

n.u.s. 


lifted, be. * To be promoted unexpectedly or 
undeservedly ’ : naval coll. : C. 19. Bowen. 

"'lifter. A thief, esp. from shops : c. ; ca. 1590- 
1830 ; from ca. 1750, gen. s. Shakespeare, ‘ Is he 
so young a man and so old a lifter ? ’ Ex lift, v., 1. 
—2. (Gen. in pi.) A crutch : S.E. or coll, in C. 16- 
mid-17, then low or c. until ca. 1870, when it fell into 
disuse. Coles and B.E. classify it as c.—3. A 
heavy blow : from the late 1880 ’b. (O.E.D.)—4. A 

horse given to kicking : stables’ coll. (— 1909). 
Ware. 

’"lifting. Thieving; theft; late C. 16-20; ob,, 
except for the stealing of live stock : c. >, ca. 1750, 
gen 8. Greene. Also in late C. lC-mid-17, lifting 
law (Greene, passim). 

lifty. See lift, D., 6. 

'"lig. A bed : c. of ca. 1720-1840. A New Cant¬ 
ing Did., 1725, Perhaps lib (q.v.) influenced by 
dial, lig, to lie (down). Cf. U.S. c. lig-rohher m 
Irwin.—-2. A weighted fish-hook : nautical coll. : 
late C. 19 -20, Ex East Anglian lig, a load. 

[lig-by, ligby, a bedfellow, a concubine, despite 
F. <fe H. is S.E.] 

light. Credit : low or rather workmen's : from 
ca. 1820. Bee. 1823, says that it is orig. printers’ s. 
and gives ‘ strike a light, to o]>en an aceovnt, of the 
minor sort, gen. aj)plicd to ale-house scores.’—2. 
Hence get a light, obtain credit; have one's light put 
out, exhaust one's cicdit, H., 1st ed.—3. As a 
notable or conspicuous person, even when the 
application is jocular, the term is S.E. 

light, wanton, is—by itself or in combination— 
S.E., despitf^ F. k H.—2. lii or of silver : c. 
(— 1923). Manchon. Prob. on *white, q.v. 

[light, bring to, may orig. have been s. or even c, 
Vaux, 1812, ‘ A thief, urging his associates to a 
division of any booty they have lat(‘ly made, will 
desire them to bring the swag to light.'] 
light, make a. Sec' make a light, 
light, not worth a. Wortldcss ; useless : low 
coll. : late C. 19-29. Philip .-\llmgham, CheajiJack, 
1934. 

light, put out one’s. To kill : C. 17-20 ; S.E. till 

ca. 1820, then (increasingly low) coll. ; m C. 20, 
indeed, it is s. The Graphic, Sept. 27, 1884, ‘ So 
now, the malefactor does not murder, he “ pops a 
man off ”, or ” puts his light out 

light !, strike a. A late C. 19-20 coll, exclama¬ 
tion. Prob. ex the imperative of the lit. S.E. 
phrase.—2. In the indicative, strike a light is, to 
commence work : shcet-mctal workers' : C. 20. 
The Daily Herald, Aug. 11, 1936. Ex a job of 
welding.—3. See Ught, n., 1. 

light and dark. A park : late C. 19-20. P. P., 
Hhyniing Slang, 1932. 

light as . . . The similes verge on but do not > 
coll. (E.g. light as a feather, a fly, a kiss, thcQueen's 
groat, though the last—C. 17—may after all be coll.) 
ApjK'rson. 

light-blue. Gin: ca. 1820-40. ‘Peter Cor¬ 
coran ’ Reynolds ; Randall’s Scrapbook ; Egan’a 
Grose. Cf. light-wet, q.v. 

light bob. A light-infantry soldier : 1785, Grose : 
military s. >, ca. 1880, S.E. Whyte-Melville, 
* A light-bob on each side, with his arms sloped ’. 

Light Bobs, the. The 13th Foot Regiment, from 
ca. 1881 the Ist Battalion of the Somerset Light 
Infantry : military : C. 19-20 ; ob. F. & Gibbons. 

light-comedy merchant. A comedian pure and 
aimple : theatrical; 1887, The Referee, March 13. 
(Ware.) 

R 
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light fantastic, the. The foot as the means of 
dancing ; dancing : coll. : from ca. 1840. Stirling 
Coyne, ‘ Then you’re fond of sporting on the light 
fantastic.’ Ex Milton’s ‘ Come and trip it as you 
go I On the light fantastic toe ’ {UAllegro). 
*light-feeder. A silver spoon : c. from ea. 1850 ; 

Ob. 

[light-fingered, despite B.E., Grose, F. k TI.. has 
always been fS.E.] 

light food. Tobacco for chewing instead of a 
meal to eat: lower classes’ (— 1909). Ware. 

light frigate. A woman of loose morals: ca. 
1690-1760. B.E. Cf. : 

light horse. A courtesan ; a harlot : ea. 1620- 
17(X) : Society s. > coll.—2. See ‘ Rogues ’ in 
Addenda. 

’*'light horseman. A thief operating as one of a 
gang on the Thames : C. 19-20 ; oh. Colqiihoun ; 
The Daily News, Jan. 9, 1899. (O.E.D.) 

light-house, lighthouse. A redmosed person, 
gen. male : ea. 1810-90. Lex. Hal. —2. A pe|>per- 
castor: naval (— 1909). Ware; Bowen.—J. A 
tramp acquainted with the police or with their 
methods : tramps’ c. (— 1992). Frank Jennings, 
Tramping irith Travjps. 

light infantry. Fleas: C. 19-20; ob. Cf. light 
troops, contrast heavy dragoons. 

light-0 ! A re(]uest for more light, shouted to 
anyone standing in the light; Con way cadets’ ('oll. 
(—1891). John Masefield, 77/f Conway, 19.9.9. 

light out. To leave hastily and. gen., se(>retlv : 
orig. (1878), U.tS. ; anglicised ca. R»00 ; by 1990, 
coll. Cf. shin Old and vamoose. 

light stags. Shoes : Canadian (esp. lumber¬ 
men’s) : from ea. 1905. John Beames. 

*light the lumper. To be traj3sport<‘d : c. of ca. 
1795-1890, Perversion of lump .th( lighter. 

light-timbered. (Of persons) limlx'r; slender- 
limbed ; \veak : coll.: late C. 17-mid-19. B.E. 
Cf. the S.E. light{ly) built. 

light (or candle) to the devil, bear or hold a. See 
candle to . . . 

light troops. Lice ; ca ISlU-90. Lex. Bal. Cf. 
light infantry and heavy dragoons. 

light up, v.i. To light onc\ ]M])e, cigar, cigarette : 
coll.: from ca. 1860. T. Hughes. {().E.L>.)-™2. V.i., 
to light the lamps ; put on the lights : coll. : late 
C. 19—20.—9. To give (a ])erson) a dose of cocaine : 
c. : from ea. 1920. E.g. m E. Wallace, The FJi/ing 
Squad. 1928. 

(light-weight, n. and adj., are, despite F. & H., 
simply S.E.] 

light-wet. Gin: ea. 1820 60. Randall’s 
boofi, 1822. Cf. light blue, blue luiii, satin, and 
lightning. 

♦lighter. See lump the lighter and light the 

lumper.—2. An animal’s lights: low (’oekney and 
tramps’ c. (— 1992). Scott Pearson, To the Stieets 
and Back. 

♦lightmans. Daylight, dawn, day : e. of ca. 
1565-1860. Harman, B.E., Grose. Opp. to dark- 
mans, q.v. Ex light ; see -mans. 

lightning. Gin : low (perhajrs orig. c.) : from ca. 
1780; ob. G. Parker. (Cf. blue ruin.) Hence, 
flash o’ lightning, a glass of gin (— 1811); Lex. 
Bal. 

lightning, like greased. Very swiftly: orig. 
(1833, as g. L), U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1845 as a coll. 
Hood, 1842, ‘ I will come, as the Americans say, like 
greased lightning.’ Thornton, 
lightning-conductors. ‘ Naval full-dress trousers. 
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with the broad gold stripe down the scam ’: naval s 
C. 20. Bowen. Ex the brightness of the stripes. 

lightning curtain-taker. A performer rushing in 
front of the curtain on the least approbation; 
theatrical coll. >, by 1920, S.E. : 1884. Ware. 

lights. The eyes : from ca. 970 ; S.E. till ca. 
1810, then boxing s. The Sporting Magazine, 1815, 
‘ He min’d the stout Caleb and darken’d Ids lights ’ 
(O.E.D.); 1820, ‘ Peter Corcoran ’ Reynolds, Also 
daylights nnd top-lights. —2. A idol ; low: ea. 1858- 
1910. H., 2nd ed. Ex an animars lights, in¬ 

fluenced by light-headed. 

lights up ! A play-goers’ e.p. indicative of 
condemnation : ca. 1900-15. W’are. 

lignum. Polygonum, a wiry ])lant: Australian 
coll. (— 1880). By contraction. 

Ligoniers, the. The 7th Dragoon Guards : mili¬ 
tary coll. : mid-(\ 18-20; ob. F. & Gibbons. Jvx 
Earl Ligonier, their colonel in Gcorgi* IPs reign. 

like, n. Always preceded by the and (esp. from 
ea. 1860) gen. in the pi. and followed by of (rankly 
t to): such a person or thing, in ('. 19-20 often 
pejorative : coll. : from ea. ](>90, the first record 
lieirig a letter by Ruthf*rford in 1697, ‘ In a broken 
reed the like of me ’ ; likes occurring in 1787 C the 
likes of me’); ('obbett. ‘the like of tins’; Du 
Maurier, in Trilby. (O.E.D ) 

like, V. Misused as in hie, ad)., 9 {had lihd 
to . . .), q.v. 

like, adj. Inaceuratelv constnn ted with the 
dative, etc., instead of with the elliptK'al jiosse.s- 
sive : C. 14-20: eatachrestic verging, in ('. 18 20, 
on ('oli. Historian Freeman, * 11 is doinestK 
arrangements . . . are rather like a steamer ’ 
(O.E.D.).—2. Likely, with to and tlu' intinitive : 
i.e. ‘that may be reasonably e.vpected to . . .’: 
(’. 14—20: vS.E.. indf^ed literary, to ca. 1790. then 
iiKTcasingly coll. A. E. Hoiisman, ]S9t;, ‘Such 
hnigiies apart the world’s ends are. j W(‘'re lik(‘ to 
meet no more.’ O.E.D. —9. Apfiarentlv about to : 
sometimes confusedly as in had like to ■■ - was like 
(i.e. likely) to, or, worse still, had liked to = had been 
liLe (i.e. likely) to. From ea. 1550 : S.Ph (exee{)t in 
the t and oh. confused constrindions) until ea. 1820, 
then coll, and dial. Mrs. Carlyle, in letter of 1859, 

‘ I am like to cry w henever 1 tliirik of her.’ O.F D. 

like, adv., at the end of a, jJirasc or a sentence 
Somewhat, not altogether ; as it w«*r<'. in a wav ; in 
short, expressive of vagiiiuu'.ss or atter-thonghted 
mo<lilieati(>n : (dial, and) low* eoll. : l80l, ‘Of a 
KU(l<h‘n like ’ ; Scott, Lvtton, J)e Guincev, E. 
Peacock. O.E.D. 

like, con junction. Like as : the v. being often 
omitted in the like clause. Late C. 15-20 : S.E. till 
ea. 1880, then iiiereasinglv eoll., in C. 20, low coll. ; 
from ea. 19,90, gen. eonsidercd a sol, J. K. Jinonie, 
lS8t), ‘ Did [Robinson ('riisoe] wear trousers ? . . , 
Or did he go about like he does in the pantomime ? ’ 
Prob., in the main, ex the semi-jirepositionul force 
of like combined w ith the suppression of a.'» in like as. 
O.E.D. (See esp. Fowler.) —2. Also in such jihrases 
as that in IT. C. Bailey, ilfr. Forlune Wonders, 1992, 
‘I came down [at] half-past seven, like usual’: 
sol.: late C. 19-20. 

like, anything—nothing -something, in compari¬ 
son (e.g, Pavn, ‘ Not that Py<‘ is an archangel, nor 
anything like it ’). are S.E. ; but the elliptical some- 
thing like, something like what is obligatory, 
intended, or desired, is late (L 18-20 coll. The 
O.E.D. quotes ‘ “ I’liis looks something like. Sir/ 
said she,’ 1798. Often by itself. 
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like, feel. See feel like—like, most or very. See 
like as not. 

likeP , what. (Absolutely or as in ‘ what like is 
he ? ’) Of what < haraeter, nature, quality ? ; dial. 
(— 1820) >, eoll. 18()0, (low) roll. 

like a . . ., like anything, etc., where speed, 
etu'j-gy, or intensity is indicated, have a coll, 
tendency that often > coll, or, if the second member 
IS coll, or e., even s. Many of the following phrases, 
which arc s. unless otlicrwise designated, are found 
at the re.s}>. n., j)ronoun, adj., or adv. :— like, a basket 
of chijis (Moore, 1810), t ; I- o bird (from the IHOO's : 
‘ Quotations ’ llenharn), coll. ; 1. a dog in a fair 
(liarharn), )■ ; L a home on fire (1857, sec hoUSe On 
fire), s. - - coll. ; 1. a shot (1850, Smcfile^), coll. ; 
/. a streak (— 1800), coU. ; /. a thousand., or a ton, or 
a cmt-load, of bricks (from ca. 1840), cf. 1. bricks; 
1. a tom-tit on a horse-turd (gen. in another sense : 
see horse-turd); /. anything (from ca. 1680; as 
anything, 1542), coU. ; 1. bc{-)damned (C. 20),—K-f. 
smart as be damned, i.e. ‘ damned smart ’; 1. beans 
(ca. 1820-1000); 1. hilly-{h)o (late C. 19-20); 1. 
blazes {— 1845 ; Disraeli, J^e Quincey), cf. 1. a house 
on fire ; 1. t boots or old boots (1868, Mis.s liraddon ; 
pro!), earlier), cf. 1. the very devil; 1. bricks (I8d5, 
Dickens), f by 1014 ; L b*****y (si'c bu**ery) ; l.fun 
(1810. Moore), s. coll.; 1. hell (see hell) ; 1. hot 
4 cal.e or rakis (— 1888), orig. U.S. ; /. mad (from 
< a. 1660), coll., a.s in Depys’s ‘ A mad coachman that 
drove like rnad ' ; 1. old boots (mid-C. 10-20); /. one 
o'clock (from before 1847 : orig. ‘ of a horse's move¬ 
ment ’ (Aery rajiid), says Ifalliwell), contrast L one 
o'clock ha/f-struck, si'paraU* entry ; /. sh*t to a shovd 
(late C. 10-20, low. ob.); 1. smoke (('. 10-20); 1. 
thunder (from ea. 1800, ob. ; M. Scott); /. the very 
dn'tl (from ca. 1850; M. vSeott); 1. u ink{e)y 

{-- 1806) and 1. winking (Tlarham). 

like a birch-broom in a fit. See birch-broom.— 
1. a bird. See bird.—1. a book. See book.—1. a 
dose. See dose cf salts.™1. a whale. See whale.— 
1. Christmas beef. See beef.—1. greased lightning. 
Sec lightning. 

like a halfpenny, or a penny, book,--you talk like. 

A c.{). remark to a fluent or an allcctcd or pedantic 
s}K‘akcr : low coll. ; ca. ISSO-lOlO. 

like as. As; sol ; mid-C. 19-20. J. Storcr 
t'louston. 1952. 

like as not(, as) ; like enough ; most (ob.) or very 
like. I’robably : < <dJ. and dial. : resp.—1897 (but 
as like as, without not, occurs in 1681) ; 1565, I’^oxe ; 
J61J, Shakcspr'arc, ‘ Mo.st like 1 did ’ ; 1610, Shake¬ 
speare, ‘ W ill money buy 'em ? . . . Very like.’ 
D.fl.D. 

like for to (do something). Likely to : lower 
classes’ coll. (— 1925). Manchon. 

like it but it doesn’t like me, I. Applied to food, 
drink, work, etc. ; a senii-jocular coll. c.p. : late 
('. 19-20. 

like it or lump it. To like or, disliking, put up 
with it : from ca. I860 : coll. S(‘e lump, v., 5. 

like it you may do the other thing I, if you don’t. 
Ecpiivalent, and allusive to, the preceding ; eoll. 
(- 1864). JL, 5rd ed. 

like . . ., like . . . These proverbial ‘ conse¬ 
quences e.g. like mother, like daughter, look—or 
Bome of them look—rather coll., but they are the 
very flesh and bone of S.E. (Apperson for ex¬ 
amples.) 

like mother makes it. Sec mother makes it, like, 
like nothing on earth. See nothing on earth, 
like one O ’clock half-struck. Hesitatingly : 1876, 


Hindley : low ; ob. Contrast like one o'clock, i.v 
like a .. . 

like something the cat has brought in, or, in Aus¬ 
tralia, like something the cat brings in of a wet night. 
A c.p. ap])lied to a person looking utterly disreput¬ 
able or very bedraggled : from ca. 1920. Also look 
what the cat's brought in ! 

like that !, I. A derisive or indignant ‘ Certainly 
not,’ ‘ I certainly don’t think so ’ : coll. : late 
C. 19-20. Cf. mA half, q.v. 

like the man who fell out of the balloon; he 
wasn’t in it. He stood no (4iance.: c.p. : C. 20. 
{The Ilumori.d, duly 28, 1954.) 

like to meet her in the dark(, he’d, I’d, etc.). 
Plain : lower classes’ : from ca. 1884 ; slightly oh. 
Ware. 

likely, had. A catachrestic variation of I was 
Zi/reZy, cariK'near (to be or do . . .) : C. 17-18. Cf. 
like, v., and like, ad]., 5 : qq.v. 

likely I, not. Ct^rtamly not ! : coll. : 1925, 

Manclion ; but in use before tlic C.W\ and prob. 
from late C. 19. 

*likeness, take a. To take a criminal's measure¬ 
ments and record physical characteristics, almost 
solely (tf the face : c. of ca. 1810 1910. Lex. Bal. 
Ex likeness, a ])ortrait. 

likes, the. iSt e like, n. -likes of, the. See like, 
n. 

[likewise as conjunction is considored by Fowler 
to b<* an illiteracy ; ratlier is it an infelicity.] 

I’il. Little : a drunken or an endearing contrac¬ 
tion : C. 19 -20 coll. 

*lil(l). A pocket-book : e. : from ca. 1810. 
^'au\. l^rob. ex Loniaiiy hi, jkijxt, a book. See 
esp. Samjison. Cf. liorruw's Jiomano Laro-Lil, i.c. 
Romany Word-Book or Ulossaiy. —2. Hence, any 
book : from ca. 1840 : tramps’ c.—5. A live-pound 
noU': c. (— 1896); ob. 

lill for loll (or law). Tit for tat : C. 15-17 : coll. 
iVrhaps jinghngly ex A.-S. lael, a bruise. (O.E.D.) 

Lilley and Skinner. Dinner : London rhyming 
s : from ca. 1916. Lx the well-known boot- and 
shoc-mak(Ts and retailers ; the Arm was establishc'd 
in 1855. 

[Lilliputian, n., like lily-liver(ed), —despite 

L. & H., —is S.E.] 

lily benjamin. A white greatcoat: C. 19 low. 
{See benjamin ; cf. lily shallow. 
lily of St. Clements. Si c St. Clements, 
lily shallow. A white driving-hat ; {Society, esp. 
the ‘ whips’ ’ ; ca. 1810-50. Lex. Bal. 

*lily-white. A chimney-sweep : c. of ca. 1690- 
18;1U. ILK.—2. A Negro : C. IS-early 19: low . 

Lily-Whites, the. The 17th Loot (now the 
lA*icestershii'e), also the 59th Foot (now the East 
Lancashire) Regiment : military : resp. C. 19 and 
C. 19-20. Ex their white facings. (F. & Gibbons.) 

lily-white groat. A shilling : low^: ca. 1890- 
1914. 8ee wMe. 

limb. A very mischievous child : 1625, Jonson, 
‘ A limb o’ the school, ... a little limb of nine 
year old ’ : coil. ; slightly ob.—2. Hence, deprecia- 
Dvel}', of older persons: coll.: C. 18-20; ob. 
except in combination, e.g. limb of Satan (Estcourt, 
1706). 

*liinb, V. To tear to pieces ; to thrash : c. or low 
(— 1857); ob. * Ducango Angliciis.’—2. To cheat: 
c. (— 1878); ob. Hatton, Cruel London.—X To 
bring to the stocks : low : C. 19. Baumann. 

limb !, blow of my last. A coll, asseveration: 
nautical (— 1887); ob. Baumann. 
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limb Ol the bar. A barrister: 1815: coll. >, 
ca. 1800, S.E. Ex : 

limb of the law. A lawj^er; a lawyer’s clerk : 
1730 : coll. >, ca. 1800, S.E. 

limber up. To answer one’s name : naval : from 
ca. 1916. Bowen. (Indicative of military in¬ 
fluence.) 

limbered, ppl. adj. Arrested ; in detention or 
prison : C. 20 military. Ex limber^ to imprison,—• 
cf. in lumber, lumbered, Lombard Street, qq.v.,—- 
influenced perhaps by limbo, q.v., and ciutainly 
by S.E. limber, the detachable front of a gun- 
carriage. 

limbo. A prison ; any jilace of confinement : 
from ca. 1590 ; f I-^IO : coll, till C. 18, then s. ; 
in C. 19-20, c. Grose; Moncrieff; Anon., Five 
Years' Penal Servitude, 1877, ‘ It was a heartless, 
cruel robbery . . . Before that occurred ho had 
never been in limbo.’ Ex the theological sense, 
esp. the phrase in limbo patrum. —2. Pawn ; a 
pawnshop : ca. 1090-1820. Congreve.—3 The 
female pudcnd : C. 19 low.—4. Bread : military : 
late C. 19-20. E. & Gibbons. Perhaps because 
often it is, on active service. ‘ as hard as hell 
limbs, duke or duchess of. A gawk : from ca. 
1780 ; ob. : low. Grose, 1st ed. 

Limburger, that’s the. That's ‘ the cheese ’, i.o. 
excellent, correct, splendid : late C. 19-^arly 20. 
^ee cheese. 

limby. A man that has lost a leg : New Zea¬ 
landers' : in G.W. Cf. winqy, q.v. 

lime-basket or -kiln, as dry as a. Exceedingly 
dry : coll. : from ca. 1835 ; tlu' former, f by 1915. 
Dickens, Hume Nisbet. 

lime-juice. Lime-light: theatrical: ca. 1875- 
1916. Ware. (Thus does sound generate sense !) 
—2. A ‘ new chum ’ ; Australia (— 1886); ob. by 
1896, t by 1910. Ex the lime-juice served on out¬ 
going shij)s. Cf. : 

lime-juicer. The same as lime-juice, 2 : ibid. : 
ca. 1858-1900. Cornwallis, The New World, 1859. 
O.E.D. (—In U.8.: see limey.) 

lime twig, -twig, limetwig. As a snare, 8.E.—2. 
A thief: late C. 16-eurly 17: c. : Greene, third 
Cony-Catching, 1592. 

Limehouse. ‘ To use coarse, abusive language in 
a speech’ (Lyell) : coll. (— 1931). Ex the S.E. 
sense, ‘ to make fiery (political) speeches such as 
Mr. Lloyd George madi^ at Limehouse in 1909 ’ 
(O.E.D. Sup.). 

Limericks. Shares m the Waterford & Limerick 
Kaihvay ; Stock Exchange coll. (— 1895) >, by 
1910, j. A. J. Wilson, Stock Exchange (Hosmry, 
Umey, Limey. An Englishman : C. 20 U.S. >, in 
1933, partly anglicised, thanks to Spenser’s Limey, a 
notable book on the U.S. underworld. Ex lime- 
juicer, the U.S. (— 1881 but f) term for a British 
ship or sailor, lime-juice being served on British 
ships as an anti-scorbutic. Cf. lime-juice, q.v. 

limit, the. Esp. in that’s the limit. A person, a('t, 
or thing that is the extreme (or bt'yond) of what one 
can bear, gen. in jocular use ; coll., orig. (ca. 1903j, 
U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1908. (O.E.D. Sup.) Cf. 

dizzy limit, nnd frozen limit, qq.v. 

limit, the sky is one’s. One is ambitious ; one 
rises in the world : 1933, The Daily Mirror, Oct. 26. 

’'‘limiting law. In c. of late C. 16-early 17, as 
explained by Greene in A Disputation, 1592, ‘ The 
lymitting Lawe, discoursing the orders of such [pro¬ 
fessional criminals] as followe Judges, in their 
circuites, and goe about from Fay re to Fay re,’ 
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[limlifter, in F. & H., is a mere variant of S.E. f 
limb-lifter.] 

limmick. Salt: R(‘gular Army: late C. 19- 
20, F. &, Gibbons. A perversion of Hindustani 
namak. 

limping Jesus. A lame person : low : C. 19 -20 ; 
ob, (’f. dot and carry one. 

Lincoln and Bennett. A superior men’s-hat; 
Society coll, : ca. 1840-1910. Ware. Ex the 
maker’s name. (The firm was established ca. 18(K) ; 
it is now styled Lincoln, Bennett & Co., Ltd.) 

LincolnsMre Yellow-Belly (or y— b— ). A native 
of Lincolnshire : C. 18-20. Ex the yellow-bellied 
frogs of the Lincolnshire fens, 
lindabrides. See landabrides. 
line, a vocation, a profession, a ‘lay’, is, despite 
F, & H., excellent S.E.—2. A hoax : low coll. : 
ca. 1850-1910. Esp. in get (e.g. him) in a line, get 
some sport out of him. Cf. get into a line, s.v. line, 
cut the. —-3, the line, the line of bookmakers on a 
race-course ; racing-men’s s. verging on <'. : C. 2().—• 

4. A large amount of stock ; a large number of 
shares; stockbrokers’ coll. (— 1935). (Cf. the 
technical sense in insurance : see O.E.D. Suy).).— 

5, A customer that has purchased heavily is known 
to drapers, liosiers, and their like as a go(xl line : 
C. 20, Ex a good line of drapery-stock : a sense 
that is S.E.—6. A printed form : Fubhe Works’ 
(— 1935). See also pay-off line and sub-line. 

[line, v., to copulate with, and to fill (e.g. line 
one's jacket, pockets, stomach), is S.E., again despite 
F. A' II. I 

♦line (or string), cut the. To end suspense : c. : 
ca. 1810-60 Vaux. Cf. 2nd nuanci* of line, get 
into a. 

line, draw the. ‘ To lay down a definite limit of 
a<-tion beyond which one refuses to go,’ S.O.I). : 
Irorn ca. 1885 : coll. ca. 19.33, S.E. Baumann, 
line, fake a. S( (> fake a line. 

♦line, get into, or on, a ; keep in a (tow)-line. 
To end suspense ; to engage in (‘onversation a 
person to be robbed by one's conh‘derate(s), alsii 
get in a string, —cf. line, n., 2 ; to keep in su.spense, 
also keep in tow or in a string. of ca. 1810-60. 
\'aux. 

line, good. Se c good line. 

line, have in. 4’o have the measure of (a person) : 
military : C. 20. Frank Richards, 1933, ‘ Even the 
young soldiers . . . had him in line.’ Cf. have (a 
person) taped. 

[line, on the. Hung on the line at the Royal 
Academy : S.E., well established. ] 
line, the devil’s regiment of the. Fehjns; con- 
vi(‘t.s : coll. : ca. 1870-1914. 

line-age ; also linage. Payment by the lino : 
journalists’ : from ca. 1888 : s. till C. 20, then j. 
Punning lineage. 

line-o’-battier. A battle-ship : naval coll. 
(— 1887); slightly ob. Baumann. 

line of the old author, a. A dram of brandy : late 
(.’. 17-r‘arly 19. B.E. 

line on, get a. 3’o get information about, or a 
clue to (either identit}'’ or meaning) : coll., orig. 
(1903) U.S., anglicised not later than 1925. O.PLD. 
(Sup.). Ex markmanship. 

line up ; line up to. T o approach (v.i. and v.t.); 
to accost: Australian (— 1916). C. .1. Dennis. 

lined, be. (Gen. of women) to be married : lower 
classes’ (— 1909). Ware. Ex lines, J. 

[linen, cool in one’s, to die, is, despite F. & H., 
S.E.J 
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the. The stage curtain : theatrical: ca. 

1880-1910. Cf. the rag. 

linen, wrap up in clean. To couch smutty or 
sordid matter in decent language : coll. : C. 18-19. 
We still say nicely larayped up. 

’"linen-armourer. A tailor: late C. 17-mid-19 : 
c. >, ca. 1800, jocular S.E. (B.E.) 

Linen Cook. Robt. Cook (mid-C. 17-early 18), 
6(‘centrio vegetarian of I|)swi(;h and Bristol. 
(Bawson.) 

Unen-draper. Paper: rhyming s. (— 1857). 

‘ I)u(uvnge Anglicus.’—^2. Esp. a newspaper. 

Linenopolis. Belfast: coll. (— 1886) >, ca. 
1910, IS.E. ; ob. Cf. Cottonopolis. 

liner. As abbr.j)«nwy-admer, S.E.—2. A picture 
hung on the bne : artistic s. (~ 1887) ;>, in C. 20, 
coll. W. P. Frith in his Autobiography. —3. A 
battle-ship: naval {— 1887); very ob. Baumann. 
Cf. line-o'-battler. 

lines. A marriage certificate : from ca. 1825: 
dial, and coll. >, ca. liKK), S.E. Anon., Fast Life : 
An A utobiography, ‘ Those good-natured ladies who 
never had their lines.’—2. Reins ; from ca. 1850 : 
dial, and (mostly C.S.) coll. 

lines, hard. Bad luck : (^oll., prob. orig. nau¬ 
tical : 1824, Scott, ‘ The old seaman paused . . . 
*■ It is hard lines for me," he said, " to leave your 
honour in tribulation (O.E.D.) Perhaps pun¬ 
ning tack (orig.,rope, line),as W. Ingeniously suggests. 

lines like a butter-box. A nautical c.p. (late 
C. 19-20) applied to ‘a clumsy, full-bodied ship* 
(Bowen). Cf. sardine-tin. 

liney, liny. Wrinkled : coll. (— 1887). Bau¬ 
mann. E.g. ‘ a liney face ’. 

-ling. A diminutive S.C. .suflix, gen. contemptu 
ous ; in nonce-u.saCCS, verging, in C. 19-20, on coll. 

ling-grappling, vbl.n. Caressing a woman sexu¬ 
ally * low: C. 19-20; app. ob. 

[lingo and Lingua Fnmna, despite F. k H., are 
S.E.; BO are F. k H.’s lining, get within the lining 
ot one’s smock, and linsey-woolsey. Note, how ever, 
that H., 1859, say.s that 'Slang is termed lingo 
among the lower orders ’ : this is a coll., ob. in 20. 

linguistic is catachre.stic when made to -= of, or 
concerned with, language or languages; mid- 
C. 19-20. S.0.1). 

“"link. To steal from a person’s pocket: c.: ca. 
1820-60. Haggart. 

link and iroom. Thc.se related terms in Yiddish 
and hence in low I.ondnn s. date, as to the latter at 
any raU'. from the 1880’s. Ware. See froom, of 
which link is the opp. 

linkister. A linguist; esp. an interpreter: 
nauti(!al(— 1867). Smyth. (Also dial.) 

linkman. A ’ gciuTul man-.servant about kitchen 
or yard ' : West London coll. (— 1909). An ex¬ 
tension of S.E. .sense. 

[links. Sausages ; not 8. but dial. Because 
link<*d together. 1 

linnen. Sec linen. 

lino. -A coll, abbr., from ca. 1880, of linoleum 
(1863).' -2. In ('. 20, among ])rinters and journalists, 
a coll. abbr. o( linotype (1888), itself contracting line 
of type. 

Linseed Lancers. The Royal Army Medical 
Corps : C. 20 military, esp. in C.W. ; not, however, 
derisive after July, 1916. F. & Gibbons; P. 
Gosse, Camp-Follower, 1934. 

lint-scraper. A surgeon, esp. if young: coll. ; 
1763, Foote ; Thackeray. Ex the lit. S.E. sense, 
liny. Sec liney. 


lion. A person or a thing of (esp. fashionable) 
interest; hence, see the lions, to go sight-seeing ; 
both, S.E.—2. A great man’s spy ; C. 18 : coll., 
perhaps > S.E.—-3. An inhabitant of, or a visitor to, 
Oxford : Oxford University : from ca. 1780 ; in 
C. 20, ob. Grose, Ist ed.— 4. A citizen : London 
smart s. ; ca. 1780-1800. O.E.D.—-5. A hare : ca. 
1825-35: coll, verging on S.E. Westmacott, 
Lytton, Ex certain restrictions on game. 

lion, as valiant as an Essex. Timid: 0. 18- 
early 19. Cf. : 

lion, Ck>tswold or Lammermoor ; lion, Essex or 
Romford. Resp., a sheep ; a calf. Cotswold lion 
or lion of Cotswold, mid-C. 15-mid-19. Anon., 
Thersites ; Ray ; Grose. See also Elssex 1., Lam- 
mermoor L, Romford 1. 

lion, tip the. To squeeze a person’s nose and 
flatten it to his face : late C. 18-mid-19. Grose, 
Ist ed. 

Lion Chang, or long L.C. Li Hung Chang, an 
eminent Chinese who passed through London in 
1896, to which year and place the nickname is, 
virtually, confined. Ware, ‘ His entourage also 
obtained, in several instances, droll names. Lo 
Feng Lull became Loafing Loo, Viscount Li became 
Lud Lulliety, and S'eng became Seng-Song.’ 

lion comiflue. A leading comic singer : music- 
halls’ coll. : ca. 1880-1905. Ware. 

[lion-drunk, hon-hunter, lioness (but the C. 16 
sense, a harlot, may be s., wdiile that of a lady visitor 
to Oxford—'1808—is certainly s.), lionize, are all, in 
all senses and despite F. & II., good S.E. ; so are 
lion’s provider, lion’s share and put one’s head into 
the lion’s mouth. ] 

Lions, the. The 4th King's Own, now the King's 
Own Royal Regiment : military : C. 18-20 ; ob. 
Ex the lion badge. F. & Gibbons. (Badges, 
facings, and mottoes are responsible for many nick¬ 
names of regiments.)—2. Millw'all Football Club : 
sporting: C. 20. Their ground is the Den : cf. 
Daniel in the lion's den. Cf. : 

lion’s den. The headmaster’s study: various 
schools’: late C. 19-20. 

lions in the Army, they tame. A Regular Army 
c.p. : late C. 19-20. (Frank Richards, Old Soldiers 
Never Die, 1933.) In reference to military discijiline. 

lip. Impudence; abuse: low : from ca. 1820 
(perhaps orig. c.). Haggart, ‘ giving him ]>lenty of 
lip —2. A house : c. : ca. 1820-.50. Egan's 
Grose. Ex lib-ken, q.v. 

lip, V. To sing ; c. (1789, G. Parker) >, ca. 1860, 
lows.; ob. Esp. in O'p a cAa/d, sing a song.—2. To 
speak, utter : coll. : from ca. 1880 ; rare after 
1918. Punch, Jan. 10, 1885, 'I had great power, 
millions lipped my name.’ 

[hp, all betwixt cup and : S.E.— make a Up : 
S.E., as also are Up-ckp, Up-labour or -work, and 
Up-salve or -wash, all in F. & H.] 

Up, button one’s, (button ones mouth is f S.E.) 
Gen. in imperative. C. 19-20 : s. verging on coll. ; 
once (— 1868) common among .schoolboys. 

Up, carry or keep a stiff upper. See keep. 

Up, give it. ‘ To talk vociferously ’, C. J. Dennis • 
Australian (— 1916). 

Up-lap. A child born in the East Indies ; esp. if 
Eurauiian : East Indian coll. ; mid-C. 18-20. IVr- 
haps ex Javanese lap-la}), a dish-clout. Yule & 
Burnell. Cf. chee-chee, q.v. 

Up-thatch or -wing. A moustache : jocular coll, 
verging on S.E. : resp. 1892 (Kipling), 1825 
(Westmacott) : ob. O.E.D. 



LIPEY 


lipey ; occ. lippy. A low London terra of address: 
ca. 1870-1915. 

♦lipken. Se e libken. 

lippy. Impertinent : from ca. 1890. Ex Zip, 
II., 1. (O.E.I). Sup.)—2. See lipey. 

lips hang in your light, your. (Occ. his, her, etc.) 
A proverbial c.p. ^ you’re a (born) fool. C. 10-17. 
Skelton {eye for light) ; Davies of Hereford; 
‘ Phraseologia ’ Robertson. (Apperson.) 
liq. See what will you liq ? 
liqueur of four ale. A glass of bitter: City 
(— 1900); ob. A\ao City sherry. Ware. 

liquid fire. Bad whiskey : (low) coll. : C. 19-20 ; 
ob. 

liquor. A drink: from ca. 18G0; mostly U.S. 
Also liqaor-up. —2. The water used in adulterating 
beer : publicans’ (— 1909). Ware. (Obviously, a 
euphemism.) 

liquor, v.t. To supply, or to ply, with liquor : 
mid-C. 10-20 : S.E. till C. 18, then coll, till ca. 1850, 
then s. Also, late C. 19 -20, liquor vp. Surtees.—■ 
2. A'.i.. to drink alcoholic liquor : orig. (1830), U.S. ; 
anglicised ea. 1840. Marryat. Also, from 1845, 
hqitor up. —3. To thrash, esp. in liquor someone's 
hide: ca. 1080-1800. D’Urfey. Punning Z/ci-. 

[liquor, in. S.E., despite its associations—and 
F. & H.J 

liquor ?, what’s your. What will you drink ?: 
coll. (— 1887); slightly ob. Baumann. Of. what's 
your poison ? 

liquor one’s boots. To cuckold: C. 18: T. 
Bro^vn.—2. To drink before a journey (ef. S.E. 
stirrup-cup) ; among Roman C'atholies, to ad¬ 
minister oxtrorne unction : ca. 1780-1890. (irose. 
liquor up. See hquor, v., 1 and 2 ; and the n. 
liquored, drunk, it)07, now gen. liquored up (not 
before C. 19); liquorer, a hard drinker (— 1885; 
ob.); liquoring, vbl.n., hard drinking, C. 19-20, 
now gen. hquoring-up. All ex the v., 1 and 2. 
Cf. : 

Liquorpond Street, to have come from. To be 

drunk : ca. 1825-1910. Buekstonc, m John 
Street. Adel phi. ‘I don’t know' where you are, sir; 
but you seem to have just come from Liquorpond 
Street.’ 

liquors. Water: Bootham School (— 1925). 
Anon., Diet, of Bootham Slang. 

Lisa. See Liza. 

*lispers. The teeth : c. of ca. 1785-1800. G. 
Parker. Cf. listener.s. 

list. St'c add.—2. Short for list of geldings in 
training : the turf: 1890. Hence, pat on the list. 
to ea.strate. S.O.I). 

listen to oneself. To think : Anglo-Irish coll.: 
C. 19-20. Ware. 

listener. An ear: low and boxers’ : from ca. 
1820 ; ob. (Gen. in pi.) Bee. 

listman. A ready-money bookmaker : from ea. 
1885 ; ob. : the turf. Ex the list of prices ex¬ 
hibited by his side. 

[lists of love, lik(' litter, little (paltry), little ease, 
and Little Englander, despite F. & H., are S.E., 
while Little Quid, the devil, is dial.] 
lit (slightly), gen. well lit (quite), tipsy : from ca. 
1920. Cf. light-house, q.v. Also lit up, shghtly 
drunk (Lyellj. 

literally = in its strongest admissible sense: 
catachrcstic : late C. 19-20. Even more cata- 
chrestic when, as in 0. 20, it is used as a mere 
intensive,—in fact, it is then a slovenly coll. 

literature. Any printed matter whatsoever, as in 


LITTLE-GO-VALE 

‘ the literature of patent-medicines ’: coll. : 1895 
(S.O.D.). 

litery. Literary : sol. : C. 19-20. (Manchon.) 
lithia. Short for lithia water: coll.: 1893 
(S.O.D.) 

’•‘little alderman. A sectional ‘ jemmy ’: c. 
(— 1889). Cf. alderman. 

Little Barbary. Wapping : s. > coll. : late 
C. 17-carly 19. B.E.. Grose. 

little beg. Little beggar, as a ‘ frauidly term 
applied by upper form to lower form boys’ : Public 
Schools’ : late C. 19-20. Ware. 

’•‘little ben. A waistcoat: c. : C. 19-20; ob. 
Ex benjamin, q.v. 

little bird told me, a. A scmi-pro\crbial c.p. 
(C. 19-20) in reply to the (not necessarily exjucssed) 
que.stion, ‘ Who told you ? ’ 

little bit of . . . See all right, fluff and keg and 
sugar. 

little breeches. A familiar term of address to a 
boy : ea. 1770-1850. (tIoso, Jst ed. 
little Charley. See charley, 0. 
little Chats (or little chats). Arbitration ordinary 
stock in the London. Chatham Dover Raii- 

way : Stock Exchange (— 1895); f bv ItE'n. 
A. J. Wilson, Stock Exchange Glossary, Cf. Chats, 
q.v. 

little cheque, a. A C.J). a propos of tlic rcjiaymmt 
of a loan : ca. 1893-95. Ex Tivo Boses, a ]iopular 
comedy, in which this phrase is oitcu spoken by 
Digbv Grant played by a famous actor. (A. JO. W. 
Mason, The J Ban's Elbow. 1930.) 

little clergyman. A young chimni'y-swcep : ca. 
1787-1800. Grose, 2nd od. See clergyman ; con¬ 
trast chimney-sweep. 

little Davy. The penis : low: C, 19 2<) . c>l). 
little deers. Young women, esp. il as-ociated —or 
declaring themselves associated- -with tlu' staec ; 
Anglo-American Society (— 1909); f by 1920. 
Ware. Punning dear to form tlie feminine of stag 
in its Society sense, 
little devil. See devil. 

little end of the horn, the. A difhculty ; d istr(">s: 
hence, come out at the little end of the. horn to e(tme 
to grief, be worsted. Coll.: C. J7-2P; after 
luo.stly dial, and U.S. (See esp. Ap]>(‘rson and 
Thornton.) 

Little England. Barbados: West Indies’: 
C. 19-20, ob. Ct. Bim. 

Little England beyond Wales. Pt inbroUeshire; 
late C. 10-20; coll, till G. 19, then S.E. See esp. 
E. Law^s’s History of J^ittle England beyond Wales, 
1888. (Apperson.) But Little London, Penrith, is 
jirob. dial., as is Lillie London beyond Wales^ 
Beaumaris. 

Little Fighting Fours, the. The 44th Foot Regi¬ 
ment, since ca. 1881 the Essex Riigiinent, rather the 
2nd Battalion of the 2nd Essex : military ; C. 19- 
20 : ob. Ex low stature and liigh courage. F. & 
Gibbons ; R. J. T. Hills. Cf. S.E. Bantam. 

little finger. The male member: female 
euphemistic : C. 20. 

little finger, cock one’s. To drink often—and 
much. Coll. : C. 19-20. 

little go. The first examination to h(‘ passed for 
one’s B.A. degree : university coll. ; 1820: Oxford 
(t by 1864) and Cambridge. Thackeray. Cf. 
smalls. —2. Hence, one’s first imprisonment : c. 
(— 1909). Ware, ‘ First invented by a fallen 
university man.’ 

little-go-vale. ‘ Orderly step to the first ex- 
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aminatioD,’ P. & H.; Oxford University : ca. 1820- 
40. Egan's Grose. 

Little Grenadiers, the. The Royal Marines : mili¬ 
tary : 1701 ; ob. P. & Gibbons. Ex their 

grenadier caps and their stature less than that of the 
average gnuiadier in C. IS. 

little grey home in the west. A vest: rhyming s. 
in G.W., and after. B. k P., ‘ From the popular 
Boiig of tliat name.’ 

little house. A privy : from ca. 1720 : S.E. till 
ca. 1850, then dial, and, in New Zealand, coll. Ex 
2 >elty hou,sr, q.v. 

*little joker. The hidd('n pea in the thimble¬ 
rigging gaiiu' : e. : from ca. 1870. ? ex the card- 

gariif* HCJise oi' joker. 

Little Lons. Little Lonsdale Street, Melbourne : 
Australian (— 1010). C. J. Dennis. 

little man. A footman ; Eton College : ca. 1850- 
1015. 

little man in the boat. The navel : trivial : late 
C. 10-LM). (Also in a very indelicate metaphorical 
e.p.) 

little Mary. The stomach : coll. : 190.‘{. Ev 

Burn(‘’8 Man/. (O.L.D. Sup.) 

little man in the boat. Set boat, 
little more Charley behind. ‘ More lumbar 
wulth—s]ieaking (jf feminine drt'ss or costume ’ ; 
theatrical (— 1909); oh. Ware. 

little-pigger. A 8U])])ort-ei' of a modified Colonial 
Preference; political coll.; ta. 190.5-10. Colhn- 
8on. Uj)j» in its jtolitieal sense, 

little red book, the. See crook, go. 
little side. A game l)etu(‘cn houses only : 
Rugby school : from ca. 1870 : coll. j. 

little sister. The lemale jtudi'nd : low : C. 19- 
2U ; oh. 

*little smack. A lialf-soveicign ; c. (— 19lM>). 
Prank ilennings. In J.ondon's S/iadoiv-'^. 

*little snakesman. A \oung thief that, entering 
b\ a nindctw, ojteris the door to the gang : c. of ca. 
1780 -1890. G. Parker, 
httle spot. See spot. 

little steps, childn'n : coll. (— 1925). Man- 
chon. Either o.\ their gait or ex the staircase effect 
ol a normal i’amiL . 

Little Sussex. The Duke of Sus.scx, son of George 
III : 1st hall of ('. 19. Tin' Ciervey Fapers. He 
Mas tlie shortc.-t of tlu* King's sons. 

Little Wilhe. See Willie. 

Little Witham, be born at; go to school at; 
belong to, etc. To be stu])id ; coll, (more or lcs.s 
pi'ovcrliial) : late C. lf> mi(l-19; extant only in 
diid. Punning icit ; A.i.-lic, c.g., has small ]\ dam 
. . . little lirainford. (.VpjKT.son.) 

littler, littlest. Smaller, -est ; juaunger, -e.st. 
C. 19 20; nninteritional, they are sol. or dial. ; 
dclilieratc, they (though rarely litthr) are jocular 
coll., us ill the littlest ones (the young(‘st children). 
The Observer, 1952, Christmas numhor. 

live, energetic, forceful, is S.E. (though mostly in 
I .S.).—2. Jocular s. verging on coll., csyj. as a real 

live. -; c.g. ‘A real live glass milk jug 1887 

(S.O.D.), ‘ A real live philosoyihcr 1890 (ihid.). 

live bach(e). To live us a bachelor ; Sociidy coll. 
(-- 1909). Ware. 

live eels. Eields : rhyming b. (— 1857). 
‘Ducange Aiighcus.’ 

live horse. Work additional to that included in 
the (gen., week’s) bill: workmen’s ; C. 19-20 ; ob, 
Opp. to, and suggested by, dead horse, q.v. 
live even in a gravel pit, he would. A semi- 


proverbial, mainly rural, c.p. applied, ca. 1660-1750, 
to a cautious, niggardly person. Ray, Fuller. 
(Apperson.) 

live lumber. Soldiers or passengers on board 
ship: nautical: ca. 1780-1910. Grose, Ist ed. ; 
Baumann. 

live message. (Gen. pi.) A message in course of 
transmission : telegraphers’ coll. (1870) by 1910 
j. Ware. 

live-on. A fine girl or woman : low' ; late C. 19- 
20; ob. Ware. VT. leave-yer-homer. 

live one. A shell that will explode : military 
coll, verging on j. : G.W, (B. k P.) 

live sausage. See sausage. 

live stock. Pleas ; lice ; in short, body vermin r 
from ca. 1780. Grose, 1st ed.—2. In C. 19, also 
cattle. Bowen. 

live with, can or be able to. To be able to play (a 
person) on level terms ; sporting : from ca. 1928. 

live wire. An indefatigable but not necessanlv 
reliable new's-gathcrer: journalistic coll.; C. 29. 
Jvx the familiar S.E. sense;. 

liveliness, a certain. A bombardment ; oflicious- 
ne.s.s ; military : 1915-18. B. & Ex a meiosis 
syionsored by Mr. W'inston Churchill. 

hvely. A lively person : coll. ; 1889, Clark 

Ru.ssell, in Marooned. O.E.l). 

lively-hearty. A sailor : nautical coll. (— 192:1). 
Manchon. 

liven. To make, or to become, lively : coll, : 1881 
(S.O.D.). In C. 20. gen. liven up. 

livener. A ‘ pick-me-up q.v. ; a morning 
dram ; s. (— 1887) by 1910, coll. Baumann, 
liver curl. »See curl, make one’s liver, 
liver, have a. To be irritable, bad-tempered ; 
coll. ; from ca. 1890. 

hver and grapes. ‘ Pried liver and liaoon for the 
w'ardroom breakfast ’ : naval ; ('. 20. Bow'eu. 

Why (/rapes '!—-unless it = r/rapeshot. 

liver-faced. Pale- or white-faced; cow'ardly : 
low (— 1857). ‘ Ducange Angliciis.’ 

liverish. ‘ Livery ’ (q-v.) ; having the symptoms 
attiil)uted to a liver out of order; coll.: 189t>. 
The Daily Xewa, July 9, 189<), an advertisement. 
G.E.l). 

Liverpool Blues. The 79th Foot, British Army : 
military : ca. 1778-84. 

Liverpool button. ‘A kind of toggle u.scd by 
sailors when they lose a button ’, P. &. 11. : nautical 
s. > J. : from ca. 1859 ; ob. 

Liverpool house. The niKiship deckhouse : sail- 
ing-shij) coll. : C. 19. Bowen. 

Liverpool tailor. A tramyiing tailor (status of 
workman): tailors’: ca. 1870-19B). 

Liverpool weather. ‘ In the Merchant Service, a 
special brand of dirty weather ’ : coll. : late C. 19- 
20. Bow'tui. 

[Liverpudlian and living fountain, despite F. k H., 
are S.E.l 

livery. ’ Liverish ’ : coll. : from ca. 1895. Cf. 
livensh, q.v,—2. Hence, in C. 20, irritable, bad- 
tempered, morose, gloomily silent. (.T. liver, have a. 

livery, be one of the. To be a cuckold : ca. 1680- 
90. Betterton. (O.E.D.) 

Liveyer(e), Livyere. A permanent inhabitant of 
the Labrador coast : Canadian coll. (— 1901). Ex 
live here. O.E.i). (Sup.). 

living with mother now. A females’ c.p. ad¬ 
dressed to proposals of marriage or mistress-ship : 
1881-ca. 1914. W’are notes that orig. it was ‘the 
refrain of a doubtful song ’. 
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Liz. See Lizzie, 1. 

Liza, he’s saving them all for. Sec he’s saving .. • 
Liza !, outside. Be off ! A low c.p. of ca. 1880- 
1006. 

Lizzie. A (cheap) motor-car, orig. and mainly a 
‘Ford’; 1921. By personification. Also tin 
Lizzie. Occ., from ca. 1924, Liz. —2. A big gun, or 
its shell: naval; 1916 ; ob. F. & Gibbons, ‘ Sug¬ 
gested by the firing of the big fifteen-inch guns of 

H. M.S. Elizabeth'. — 3. (Also lizzie.) Cheap 

Lishon red wine: c. and low : from ca. 1920. 
James Curtis, The Qili Kid, 1930. 

’ll. A contraction of will or shall: from ca. 
1675 ; in C. lO-mid-18, S.E. after i, she, thou, ice, yr, 
you ; later, coll., as always after any other word. 
Occ., before C. 19, written 'le, as in Lie, lie, 
(O.E.D.) 

llama. Erroneous for lama : C. 19-2(>. Con¬ 
trast lama, q.v. (Correctly, lama is the 'fibetan 
dignitary, llama the South American animal.) 

iliana. Erroneous for liana : from ea. 1860. 
O.E.D. 

’lo I Short for hollo{a), hullo: late C. 19-20: 
coll., mostly Colonial. 

load, a ; loads. A great quantity or number: 
coll.: both being of C. 17-20. Shakespeare; 
Clough, ‘ Loads of talk with Emerson all morning * 
(O.E.D.).—2. A venereal infection: Australia: 
late C. 19-20 : low. Jlonco get a load. 

load, v.i. To buy heavily ; unload, v.i. and t., 
sell heavily ► Stock Exchange: 1886: coll, till 
C. 20, then S.E.—2. V.t., to conceal a horse s broken 
wind by putting well-greased shot into its throat: 
c. : from ca. 1860. ‘ No. 747.' 

[load, have (taken) a—get one’s. To have as 
much drink as one can carry: in late C. 16-17, 
S.E. ; thereafter dial, and U.S. s. Moreover, lay 
vn a or give one his load, to thrash, is C. 1(>-17 S.E.] 
load of hay. A day : rhyming s. (— 1859). H., 
Ist ed. 

load of loose. The debris thrown up by, or the 
burst of, a big shell: military : 1915 ; ob. B. k F. 

I. e, a load of loose stuff. 

[loaded, tip.sy, is, despite F. k TL, U.S. : hence, 
ineligible.] 

lo^ed-up, he. Have in hand large quantit ic.s of a 
thing—e.g. stocks—as securit}’. Stock Exchange : 
from ca. 1886 : coll, till C. 20, then S.E. 

loads of. See load, a. 

lo^. A dawdle ; a lounge : s. >, in C. 20, coll. : 
orig. (ca. 1855), U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1870. Ex the 
V., w'hich, however, probably comes ex loafer, q.v.— 
2. See loaf of bread. 

loaf, V. To lounge, idle, take things very easilv : 
coll. ; in C. 20, S.E. Orig. (ca. 1838), U.S. ; angli¬ 
cised ca. 1850, though Dickens uses it in 1844. 
H. Kingsley, ‘ This one loafed rather energetically.’ 

CT. loaf away. 

loaf, be in a bad. To be in trouble, in a difficulty : 
ca. 1780-1850. Grose. 

loaf away. Bass (time) in idling : from ca- 1850 
(orig. U.S.): coll, till C. 20, then S.E. Cf. loaf, v., 
q.v. 

loaf 0(f) bread. Dead ; the head (gen. loaf) : 
rhyming s.: late C. 19-20. B. & P. 

loafer. An idler: coll.; in C. 20, S.E.: orig. 
(1835), U.S.; anglicised ca. 1860, though Dickens 
uses it earlier in his American Notes. Prob. ex 
Low German {land)ldufer, a landloper. See esp. 
O.E.D., Thornton, W.—2. Hence, a cadger: rare 
coU.: C. 20. Manchon. 


Loaferies, the. The Whitechapel Workhouse: 
East London: 1898-ca, 1905. Ware, ‘ fYom the 
tenderness shown towards the inmates ’ and on sucli 
names as Colinderies and Freakeries. 

[loaferess,loafering and loaferish hare not reached 
England ; ob. in U.S.] 

loafing, vbl.n. Aimless lounging; deliberate 
idling : orig. (1838), U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1850 as a 
coll. >, in (’. 20, S.E. Cf. : 

loafing, adj. Lounging ; deliberately idle : orig. 
(ea. 1838), U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1850 as a coll. by 
1905, S.E. T. Hughes, ‘A . . . poaching, loaling 
fellow ’. 

loamick. See lomick. 

loap. See lope. AC. 18 variant. 

*loaver. Money: c. (— 1851) >, ca. 1880, low 
B. May hew. Prob. a corruption of lowre ( -- lour, 
q.v.) by Romany luva (pronounced loover), —cf. 
Sampson at lovo. Lingua I’ranca, savs H. in 
1864. 

[loaves and fishes, benelits, ]>rofit, is, despite 
F. &. H., ineligible.] 

♦lob ; in c. 18, often lobb. A sniifi'-bo.x ; any 
box ; a till : c. : resp. 1718 (f by 1800) ; ca. 1750- 
1810 ; from ca. 1810 (slightly ob.). as in valuable 
\ aux.—2. lob, the : see lob, go on the.— 3. The 
head : boxing : ea. 1850-1910. H., 1st ed.—4. A 

partial pria])isin : low coll. : C. 18-19.—F. & IP's 
other sen.ses are S.E. or S.E. • dial.—6. A yorker : 
Winchester College cricketers' : ca. 1850 90 . 
Wrench. 

lob, V. To droop ; sprawl: latt* C. 16- 20 ; oli : 
S.E. >, ca. 1800, s. Egan.—2. The cricket ti ini, 
whether v. or n., i.s S.E.—-3. To arrive : Australian 
(— 1916). C. J. Dennis. (Also nulitar)’, esp. in 
lob back, to return to ont“'s battalion. 1915-JH. 
B. k P.) 

*lob, dip or frisk or pinch or sneak a. dV> rob a 
till : from ca. 1810 : c. : all slightly ob. See abo 
lob-crawler and -sneaking. 

♦lob, go on the. Tt) go into a shoji to get change 
for gold and tlien S(‘cret(‘ some of the change : c. : 
ca. 1750-1820. C. Johnson ; Grose. 2nd C‘d. 

♦lob, make a good. To steal much money from a 
till : c. of ca. 1810 60. \'aux. 

♦lob-sneak, -crawler; lob-sneaking. A till- 
robber ; till-robbing : c. : from ca. 1865 ; slightly 
ob. See lob, n. 

♦lobb. See lob, n.. 1. 

lobcock, a blockhead, is S.E.—2. A large, re¬ 
laxed membrum vinle: mid-C. 18 19 low coll. 
Grose, Ist ed. Ex lob, v., 1.—3. See ' Cci u])al lonal 
Names ’ in Addenda. 

♦lobkin. A house; a lodging; c. : late C. 18- 
early 19, Grose, 2nd ed, A survival and per\er- 
bion of lib-ken, q,v. 

loblolly IS S.E,, but lobloDy-boy, a doctor's 
assistant, is naval s. (1748, Smollett) ca. 1860, 
S.E., and merchant-service s., in C. 19, for a stew ard, 
also for a spiritless boy at sea (from ca, 1850 ; ob ), 
while loblolly-doctor, a ship’s doctor or surgeon, is 
nautical s. of C. 18. Both ex loblolly, grind. 

lobs. An under-gamekeeper : ca. 186U-192(i.— 
2. Abbr. lobster, q.v.—3. Talk : tramps’ c. of ca. 
1840-1910. A perversion of Romany lavaw, pi. of 
/ar, a word. 

lobs I Look out ! : schoolboys’ : ca. 1850-1910. 
Baumann.—2. Truce, truce ! : id. : C. 20. Man¬ 
chon. 

[Lob’s pound, despite F. k H., is ineligible—even 
in the sexual sense.] 
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lobscouse* a mcat-and-vegetable hash, is nau¬ 
tical j. and dial., but lobscousei, a sailor, is nautical 
8. (— 1884) >, in C. 20, 8.E. and ob. Cf. scouse. 

lobster. One of Hazelrigg’s regiment of Round- 
head cuiraasiei'8 : 1043-77. Ex the complete suits 
of armour, encnsing them as a lobster’s shell the 
lobster. Clarendon.—2. A British soldier : 1687, 
T. Brown, is aj>p. the earliest indisputable record ; 
ob. by 1901, t by 1916. B.E., Crose, W. VV. 

Jacobs. Also boded lobster, q.v. Ex the red coat. 
(O.E.D.)—3. As a bowler of lobs in cricket, jocular 
S.E., tlie normal word being lob-bowler. —4. ‘ Often 
carelessly used in Australia for the crayfish’ : mid- 
C. 19-20. Morris. (Cf. loc-nst.) 

lobster, V. To cry ; cry out; Winchester Col- 
lege : ca. 1850-1910. Prob. e.x the Hampshire dial. 
lousier, to make an unpleasant noise. 

lobster, boil one^s. (Of a clergyman) to turn 
soldier: military : ca. 1785-1840. Grose, 2nd ed. 
Because clerical black is exchanged for red and 
because an unboiled lobster is bluish-ldack, a boiled 
one is red. (T. ; 

lobster, boiled. Same as lobster, n., 2 : ca. 187.5- 
19()5. In contradistinction to, and suggested 
by : 

lobster, raw or unboiled. A ]iolicenian : 1829 -ca. 
1910: B. ca. 1870, coll. Ex the blue uniform 
equated ^^itli tin* colour of a raw lobster: see 

lobster, boil one^s. 

lobster-box, A military transjiort : nautii'al: 
1833, M. Scott. ‘ Lobster-bo.x as Jack loves to 
designate a transyiort ’ ; f b> 1915, as i.^ the sense, a 
barrack : mainly military (— 1860), H., 2nd ed. 
Ex lobster, n.. 2. 

lobster-cart, upset one's, do knock a person 
down : coll, : orig. (1824) and mainly U.S. ; t i^ 
England. Cf. (ij)ple-cart, q.v. 

lobster-kettle of my c***, I will not make a. ‘ A 

re])ly freipicntly made by the nymphs of the Point 
at Portsmouth. \\ hen requested liy a .soldier to grant 
him a favour (lio.se, 2nd ed. : ca. 1785 1869. Ex 
lobster, n., 2. 

lobster-pot. The fmuale fuidend : C. 19-20 low ; 
ob.—2. An Indian troop-ship of the ^Serapis class : 
naval ; late C. 19 early 20. Bowen. Cf. sardine- 
tin 

lobster-smack. A military transport (cf. lobster- 
box, (|.v .) : 1S29. Marryat ((J.E.D.) : jocular coll. >, 
ca. 1880, S.E. Ex lobster, n., 2. 

lobster soldier. A Mamie naval : late C. 19-20. 
lobtail. To sport or play : nautical : ca. 1850- 
1910. Ex a whale smacking the water with his 
flukes. 

loc man. ((.len. jil.) A pilot : nautical : ca. 
1H,50-I91<t. Bo^\en. Verlmps ahhr. local man. 

local. A puhhc-lmuso in one’s own district: 
coll. : C. 20. E.g. The Evening News, Sept, 11, 
1934. 

[locale is erroneous for local, a place, locality : 
C. 19 20. Thus O.E.D. ; Fowler, however, recom¬ 
mends loc(de.\ 

*lock. A ])lace for storing stolen goods : c. : late 
C. 17-early 19. B.E.—^2. Hence, a receiver of such 
goods: c, of ca. 1690-1870. B.E. (This sense is 
also expressed by lock-all-fast, q,v.)--3. A line of 
business or behaviour: ca. 1780-1830: low; 
perhaps orig. c. G. Parker.—4. A chance, gen. In 
staiid a queer lock, have a poor one : c. of ca. 1720- 
1860. A New Canting Diet., 1726. Hence, prob., 
the next sense.—5. As in Grose (1st ed.), to stand 
a queer lock, bear an indifferent character ; |.— 


6. The female pudend : mid-C. 18-20 : low. Also 
lock of all locks (G. A. Stevens, 1772). The maU» 
counterpart is key, q.v. 

Hock-all-fast. A late C. 17-18 variant of lock, 2 

B. E. 

[lock-hospital and lock-up house, despite r. & H., 
are S.E.] 

'*'lock-UP chovey. A covered cart : c. >, ca. 
1860, low : ca. 1810-1910. Vaux. 

lock-ups. Detention in study : Harrow School : 
from ca. 1830 ; ob. 

lockees. Lockhouse : Westminster School : 

C. 19-20. 

*locker. A thieves’ middleman ; C, 18 c. C. 
Hitchin, 1718. Ex lock, 2.—2. A bar room : 
nautical coll.* from ca. 1850; ob.--;i. The 

female ])udend : C. 19-20 low. mainly nautical.—• 
4. A purse: lower classes’ coll, (— 1923). Man- 
chon. 

locker, Davy Jones’s. See Davy Jones.—locker, 
shot in the. See shot.—lockeram- or lockram- 
jawed IS S.E. 

lockers, be laid in the. To die : nautical (1813, 
Scott) >, ca. 1890, S.E. Cf. lose the number of ones 
mess, q.v. 

locksmith’s daughter. A key: ca. 178f) 1890. 
Grose, 1st ed. Cf. blacksmith's daughter. 

loco. A coll. abbr. of locomotive, an engine : 1896 
(S.O.D.). 

locomotive. A hot drink of burgundy, curai.oa, 
egg-yolks, honey, and cloves : coll, : ca. 1885-1910. 

locomotive tailor. A tramping workman tailor : 
tailors' : from ca. 1870, 

locomotives. The legs: from 1841 ; ob by 1900, 
t by 1920. W. T. Moneneff, in The Scamps of 
London. 

locum. Abbr. locum tenens : medical, clerical; 
from ca. 1900. The Scotsman, March 11, 1901, 

‘ Acting ... as “ locum ”... during the severe 
illness of the mini.ster ’ (O.E.D.).—2. Hence, a 
locum-tcnency : medical : C. 20. R. Austin Free¬ 
man, 1926, ‘ 1 am doing a locum. Only just quali¬ 
fied, you know.’ 

*locus. See locust, v. 

locus away. To remove under the influence of 
drink: low (? orig. c.) : 1898 (prob. earlier). Ex 
locus{t), V., and see locust, n. 

'•‘locust. I^audanum : c. : from ca. 1850 ; ob. 
Mayhew. Also locas{s), esp. when used in the wider 
sense, a drug (‘generally . . . snuff and beer’, 
H., 1st ed.). The term occurs in combination 
(locus-ale) as early as 1693. Perhaps ex Sp. locos, 
pi. of loco, lunatic. (O.E.D.)—2. In Australia, 
‘ popularly but . . . erroneously applied to insects 
liolonging to two distinct orders cicadas and gra8.s- 
hoppers : 1846. Morris.—-3. A very extravagant 
person : Society (— 1909) ; ob. Ware. A re¬ 
suscitation of the C. 16-17 S.E. sense. 

*l0CUS(t), V, To drug a person and then rob him : 
c. (— 1859). H., 1st ed., where spelt locuss. —2. 

Earlier (locus, 1831), to stupefy with drink. Cf. 
locus anny and locust, n., 1, 

loddy. A perverted abbr. of laudanum : ca. 
1810-70. L. M. Hawkins. (O.E.D.) Cf. dial, 
lodlum and lodomy (E.D.D.). 

lodge. The school sanatorium : Bootham School 
(— 1925). Anon., Diet, of Bootham Slang. 

lodger. A person of no account: low : from ca. 
1840 ; ob. Ex ‘ It’s only a lodger ! ’ Cf. hog, q.v. 
—2. A convict awaiting his discharge : prison- 
authorities' (— 1889). 
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*lodgmg-sluin. The stealing of valuables from 
high-class lodgings hired for the purpose : c. of ca. 
1810-70. Vaux. See slum. 

log. The lowest boy in form or house : Public 
Schools’: ca. 1800-1910.—2. Abbr. logarithm^ 
coll. : C. 19-20 : universities’.—3. See logs, 2. 

log-juice. Cheap port-wine : 1853, Cuthbert 

Bede ; slightly ob. (O.E.D.) 

log-roller. A political or a literary ally, gen. not 
too scrupulous : orig. (ca. 1820), U.S. ; anglicised 
ca. 1865 : coll, till C. 20, then S.E. See : 

log-rolling. ‘ Co-operation in the pursuit of 
money, business, or praise E. ^ H. : orig. (1823), 

U. S. ; anglicised ca. 1805 : coll, till ca. 1895, then 
S.E. Ex mutual assistance in the actual rolling of 
logs. See esp. O.E.D. and Thornton.—2. Also adj. 

log up, v.i. To make a log-support for a wind¬ 
lass : Australia (~]890): coll. Morris, who 
quotes ‘ Rolf Jloldn'wood ', 1890, The Miner s Bight, 
*loge. A watch : c. : late C. 17-early 19. B.E. 
Ex Er. horlogc. 

-loger, -logy. See -ologer, -ology. 

*loges. A pass or warrant : c. : early C. 17. 
llenco, feager of loges, a professional beggar with 
false pa.sscs. Rowlands. 

logged. (Of a ship) on her beam-ends : nautical 
coll. : late C. 19-20. Bowen. Perhaps ex dial, log, 
v.t., to rock.—2. Utterly drunk : from ca. 1920. 
(R. Knox, Still Dead, 1931.) Ex water-logged. 

[loggerhead, n. and adj., loggerheaded, be at or 
come to loggerheads ; S.i:.] 
loggo, logs, esp. in ‘ Any loggo ? ’ : a London 
Btreet-cry : mid-C. 19-20. See -o. 

logie. Sham jewellery : theatrical: from ca. 
1860 ; in C. 20, S.E. and ob. Ex David Logie the 
inventor. H., 1st ed. ; Sala, ‘The plastering of 
girdles with zinc “ logics ”.’—-2. Sewage : Win¬ 
chester College : from ca. 1870 ; ob. 

*logier. A pocket-book: c. of ca. 1820-50. 
Bee. Ex Dutch or Yiddish. 

logio.—Erroneous for loggia. (O.E.D.)—logo- 
graph, C. 19-20, for logogriph. (S.O.D.) 

logs. A lock-up; a minor jirison : Australian 
coll. (— 1888). ‘Rolf Boldrewood1888, ‘Let’s 
put him in the Logs.’ Morris, ‘ In the early days ’— 
see C. Barrington, in his History of New South Wales 
—‘ a log-hut, and often keeping its name when made 
a more secure place ’. Ob. however, by 1910, t by 
1930. Cf. the t U.S. log-box. —2. (Rare in singular.) 

‘ Logs. Eines inflicted at sea . . . oflicially logged 
by the captain ’ ; nautical coll. : late C. 19-20. 
Bowen.—3. (the Logs.) ‘ The timber pond in 
Portsmouth Harbour ’ : naval : late C. 19-20 ; ob. 
Ibid. 

-logy. See -ologer. 

loke. A locum tenens : medical: from ca. 1905. 
Ware. Ex loeum, q.v. 

lol; oec. loll. A students’ social evening or 
spree : iStellenbosch students’ : ca. 1885-1900. 
IVttman, who derives it ex Dutch ‘ lollen, to sit by 
the lire, to chat 

loll, a favourite child, is ineligible ; as abbr. lolli¬ 
pop it is s. but rare (see lolly). !8.E., too, are loll, 

V. , and its derivatives toiler, lollpoop (occ. loll ).— 
2. See lol. 

loll-shraub, -shrob. Claret: Anglo-Indian coll.: 
from ca. 1815. Ex Hindustani for ‘ red wine ’. 

loU-tongue, play a game at. To be salivated for 
syphilis: ca. 1785-1850. Grose, 2nd ed. ? ex 
panting from the effects of the treatment. 

lollipop, loUypop. A sweetmeat: coll. : from ca. 


1787. Grose, 2nd ed. ; C. Selby, ‘ Our hearts we 
cheer, with lollypops.’ ? ex Northern dial, lolly, the 
tongue.—2. The mernbrum virile : C. 19-20 (ob.); 
low. Also ladies' lollipop. —-3. l^ig.> over-sweet 
writing: from ca. 1850; ob. : coll. -4. As an adj., 
from ca. 1835 : coll. Cf. : 

lollipop dress. A ‘ stripy dress, generally red and 
white, suggestive of sticks of confeftionery ’ : 
theatrical coll. : 1884. Ware, 

lollop. A lounger, loafer : coll. : from ca. 1840. 
Ex. the V.—2. The action or an act of lollojiing : 
coll.: 1834 (S.O.D.). Ex the V. 

loUop. To lounge about : coll. : 1745. C. H. 

Williams, ‘ Next in lollop'd Sandwich, with negli¬ 
gent grace.’ Ex loll, v.- -2. To bob u]) and down : 
coll.: from ca. 1850. Mayhew, ‘Its head lollop¬ 
ing over the end of the cart ’ (O.E.D.).— To pro¬ 
ceed clumsily by bounds: coll.: ISTS, Lady 
Brassey. ‘ We lolloped about in the troufrh of a hea^y 
sea.’ But for date cf. lolloping, adj., 2. 

lolloping. Vbl.n. of lollop, V.. in all .sen.scs : coll. 
--2. Adj., lounging, slovi'iily, idle : coll. : 1745.- -3. 
Moving by clum.sy bounds: coll. : 1844, StejilK'ns 
in Advice of a Gentleman, ‘ [Long-}>asterned hor.se-^J 
have usually a lumbering lollojiing action, lunthcr 
fast nor ])leasant.’ 

lollopy. Lazy : coll. : from ca. 1S55. Cf. 
lolloping, adj. 

[lollpoop. ‘ A lazy, idle J )rone ’ : a C 17-18 coll, 
verging on S.E.] 

loUy. A sweetmeat : 1802 (O.E.D.) : dial, and, 
in Australia and New Zealand, coll. Ex lollipop, 
q.v.—2. The head: boxers’: ea. 1855-1910; ob. 
H., let ed. Cf. crumpit.- 3. .\ shoj» . s^o’nfters’ 
C. 20. Philip Allingbani, ('heajijarf,, INr- 

haps because it seems a swi'ct thing to havi'. 
Hence, lolly-reorker, ‘a swindler wlio starts a shop 
and imni<‘diately sells the alleged goodwill ’ 
(Allingham). 

*loUy. v.t. To give (a felhnv crook) away to the 
police: c. (— 1933). Charles E Leacli, On 'Top <f 
the I’nderworU. Prob. al)l)r. lolly-shop by a grim 
pun on shop, to betra\ to the police. 

lolly-banger. A ship’s cook : nautical : ca. 
1872-1914. J'erhap.s (‘.\ lolly influenced bv loblolly, 
q.v. 

lollypop. Sec lollipop, -lolpoop. See lollpOOp. 

Molly-worker. See lolly, n., 3. 

Lombard fever. The ‘ idles ’ : coll.: 1678, Ray ; 
t by 1870. A perversion of the S.E. t fei er-lurdf n 
(cf. S.E. t lurdeji). 

^Lombard Street, in. In prison : c. of ca. 1810- 
60. Vaux. See lumber, n. and v. (e.-ip.), lumbered, 
limbo, and limbered. 

Lombard Street to a Brummagem sixpence, a 
China orange (the commonest form), an egg-sheU, 
ninepence. (Gen. preceded by all.) In (’. 20. the 
.‘second occ. > all China to an orange. A e.]j. 
indicative of very heavy, indeed the longest possible 
odds; a virtual certainty: coll.: resp. 1826, G. 
Daniels, ob. : 1849, Lytton ; 1752, Murjihy, f ; 

1819, Moore, ob. Ex the wealth of this Jiondon 
street. (See esp. Apperson.) Also Chelsea College 
to a sentry-boz (1819) and Pomjiey’H pillar to a stick 
of sealing-wax (1819, likewise in Tom Moore). 

Lombards. Shares in the Lombard-Venetian 
Railway : Stock Exchange coll. (— 1887). Bau¬ 
mann. 

lomick ; loamick. The hand: Shetland and 
Orkney islanders’ s., not dial. ; from ca. 1880. 
E.D.D. Ex Orkney dial, lomos, the hands. 
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London, agree like the docks of. To disagree at, 
and on, all yjoints : proverbial coll. : late C. 16- 
early 18. Nashe, Ray. The elder Disraeli ascribes 
it, tentatively, to some Italian clock-maker. 

London Blizzard. Leighton Buzzard : railway- 
nien’s : from ca. 1920. The Daily Herald, Aug. f), 
19‘h). By rhyming equivalence. 

London, put or show or turn the best side to. To 

make the best display one can: coll. : 18711, 

CassclVn Magazine, Jan. ; Baumann ; Ware, 
‘ Making the best of everything Cf. Humphrey s 
toppers. 

London flitting. 8 ee moonlight flitting. 

London iog. A dog : rhyming s. : late C. 19 -20. 

B. & P. 

London ivy ; L. particular. A thick London fog 
(cf. pea-souper) : coll. : both 1852, in Dickens’s 
lUeak House. ; the former was oh. by 1920.—2. 
(Only London ivy.) Dust: Cockneys’ (— 1909). 
Ware. 

London jury. See jury—hang hall. 

London ordinary. Brighton beach: ca. 1864— 
PM5. H., 5rd ed. ’rn]>j)erB feed there. 

London Smash ^Em and Do for 'Em Railway. 

Tlie J.ondon, Ohutliam & Dover Railway : late 

C. 19-20 ; now only historical. 

London smoke. A 3 ’ellowish grey: Society coll.: 
ea. lHOO-90. W^ure. 'Became once a favourite 
colour because it hid dirt.’ 

London Thieving Corps, the. The London Trans¬ 
port Corjis (now the Army Service (.’orps) : Crimean 
W ar military F. Ik (bbbons. 

London waggon. ’ In the days of the Pre.ss Dang 
f al)olish<‘d in isilo], the tender which carried the 
victims trora the Lower of London to the receiving 
shi]) at the Xore ’ : nautical : ca. 1770-1840. 
Bowen 

Londons. Siiares in the London & North- 
Western Railway : Stock F.\< hange coll. (— 1895) 
>, bv 1910, j. A, J. W ilson’s glossary. 

Londony. (’haractenstio of London : coll. : 
J!>20, 1 )ems Mackail, \yhatyext'\ ‘ More Londony 
than an\ native ’. 

Londnx. i^omlon : ea. 18(>0-80. H., 3rd ed. 

Prob. ex I'r. Txnulres. 

lone duck or dove, A woman no longer ‘ kept ’; 
a harlot ‘ ^\orki^g ’ in houses of accommodation: 
low: from ca. J Still ; oh. 

lone star. A second lieutenant: mihtary 
otlieers' : 1915 ; ob. F. & Gibbons. Because he 
ha.s only one star, whereas a first heutenant has 
two. (^jiitrast : 

lonely star. A woman advertising that she 
Wishes to write to lonely soldiers : military ; 1916- 
18. F. & Gibbons. 

I long. The foil, terms in F. & H. have always 
been S.E.:— long and {the) short of it, long-headed, 
lomj rohe, long-tailed, long-tongue{d), and long- 
winded.] 

long. A ‘ bull *: Stock Exchange (— 1888); ob. 
— 2 . A rifle ; Fenian : from ca. 1885. Cf. short, a 
revolver.—3. See John Long. —1. Sec long, the. 

long, adj. TaU : M.E.-C. 20 : S.E. till ca. 1870, 
then coU., mostly jocular.— 2 . (Of numbers, or of 
numbered things) large. Chiefly in 1. trump, 1. suit 
(both in cards), 1. fa7nily, odds, price: 1746 coll. 
(O.E.D.)—3. (Of liquor) diluted : lower classes’coll. 
( — 1923). Manchon. Ex long drink, a big one. 

long, adv. Along ; e.g. ‘ Come long, Bill ! *; 
coll., mostly lower classes’ (— 1923). Manchon. 
long lie. Additional time in bed on certain days ; 


Shrewsbury School coll. : from ca. 1880. Desmond 
Coke, The Bending of a Twig, 1906. Cf. the Public 
School sense of/rou«f (frowst) and ihoke, qq.v. 

long !, so. Good-bye : coll. : 1834. (S.O.D. 

and O.E.D.) In the Colonies, often pronounce<l 
soo'dong. ? ex for so long cw you're away good 
luck ! 

long. that. Thus or so long : low coil. ; late 
C. 19-20. See that, adv. 

long, the. The summer vacation : university 
coll. : 1852, Bristed ; Reode, 1863. 

Long Acre. A baker: rhyming s. (— 1857). 
* l)ucange Anglicus.’ 

long and slender like a cat's elbow. A C. 18- 

mid-19 ironic proverbial c.p. T. Fuller, Onomo- 
logia, 1732. 

long attachment. One tall, one short (other-sex) 
person w alking together : coll. : from ca. 1860 ; ob. 
In jocular S.E., the long and (the) short of it. 

long balls ; gen. 1. bowls. Long-range firing : 
naval: C. 19. Bowen. Ex long bowls, whether 
in sense of ninejiins or in the Scottish one of a game 
played by throwing heavy bullets is not certain. 

long beer, drink. A large measure of liquor: 
coll. ; 1859, Trollope. (O.E.D.) 

long Bertha. A variant of big Bertha. See 
Bertha. (F. & Gibbons.) 

*long biU. A Jong imprisonment: c. : from ca. 
1860. Cf. lifer, q.v. A short term is a short bill. 

long-bow, draw or pull the. To toll unlikely 
stories : coll. ; in (1 20, S.E. : re.sp., from ca. 1668, 
C. 19-20. L’Estrange; Thackeray, ’ W'hat is it 
makes him pull the long-bow in that wonderful 
manner ? ’ 

long-bow man. A bar -. coll. : ca. 1678 -1830. 
Ray, Motteiix. (O.E.D.) 
long bowls. See long balls, 
long chalk. See chalk, not by a long, 
long clay. A long clay pipe : coll. : from ca. 
1860. Cf. churchwarden, q.v. 

long-cork. C3aret : 1829, Marry at : f by 1900. 
F]x the long corks. 

long-crown. A clever fellow, esp. in the proverb, 

‘ That raps long-crown, and he capped the devil ’ : 
coll, and dial. (— 1847) ; t except m dial. 

long dispar(s). The lom : Winchester College. 

See dispar. 

long drink. See long beer, 
long-eared bastard or chum. Sec chum, long¬ 
eared. 1 ’he former term, afl’ectionate or neutral, the 
latter contemptuous. Cf. long-faced one. 

long Blliza. A blue and white vase ornamented 
with tall china-w^omen : sailors’ and traders’ : from 
ca. 1880. See csp. The Pall Mall Gazette, Dec. 4, 
1884. Ex Ger. lange Ltschen, tall Lizzies. 

long enough, I, you, etc., may (do something). 
It’s pretty hopeless : coll. : C. 16-20. In C. 19-2t> 
gen. followed by before -f v. Palsgrave, Browning. 
O.E.D. 

long eye. The female pudend : ‘ pigeon ’ : from 
ca. 1850. 

long face. A solemn or a downhearted expres¬ 
sion : coll. : from ca. 1785. 

long-faced chum. A variant of the next. See 
chum, long-eared. 

long-faced one. A horse: military (— 1896). 
Cf. long-eared bastard, q.v. 

long feathers. Straw; bedding stufled with 
straw : military (— 1879) ; f by 1915. 

long fifteens. Some class of lawyers ; C. 17. L. 
Barry, in Ram Alley. O.E.D. 
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long firm, A swindling group of phantom 
capitalists: 1868: commercial coll. Orchestra, 

Jan. 2, 1869. Presumably ex long (!) credit ex¬ 
pected, or ex ‘ choosing its victims at a distance \ 
W. 

long fork. A stick used as a toasting fork: 
Winchester College : ca. 1830-70. 

long gallery. The act or the practice of trundling 
the dice the whole length of the board ; ca. 1790- 
1850. Grose, 3rd ed. 

long ghost. A tall, awkward person : ca. 1860- 
1910. H., 3rd ed. (^!f. lamp-post. 

long glass. A very long, horn-shaped glass fiUed 
with beer on special occasions ; Eton College s. > j.: 
ca. 1820-70. Brinsley-Richards, Seven Years at 
Eton, 1883. 

long-haired chum. A female friend or sweet¬ 
heart : from ca. 1870 : tailors’ >, in C. 20 , soldiers’ 
and sailors’. See also at long-eared chum. 

’*‘long hand, the. Pickpockotry : c. (— 1923). 
Manchon. Therein, a long, thin hand is useful. 

Long Harry. Henry Wilkinson (1610-75), ‘an 
Oxford Professor of Hivinity and member of the 
Westminster Assembly ’ (ca. 1650). Dawson. 

long-head. A ‘ shrewd-head ’ or very shrewd or 
cunning person: lower classes’ coll. (— 1923). 
Manchon. Ex dial. 

long hogs. A sheep's first growth of wool: coll. : 
ca. 1840-1900. 

long home, one’s. The grave : C. 14-20 ; S.E. 
>, ca. 1820, coll. Dickens. 

long hope. Long expectations in studying for a 
degree : Oxford University : ca. 1820-40. Egan’s 
Grose. 

long-hom. A biplane of the ‘ pusher ’ type : Air 
Force coll. : from ca. 1917 ; ob. E. Gibbons. 

long hundred. Six-score fresh herrings; Billings¬ 
gate coll. ; from ca. 1870. Ex long hundred, 120 . 
H., 6 th ed. 

long in the mouth. Tough ; low coll. : from ca. 
1850; ob. 

long in the tooth. Elderly; from ca. 1910: 
(low) coll. >, by 1930, S.E. 
jump, be up for the long. Sec jump, be for the. 
long jump, the. The transference of an air 
squadron to active service overseas : Air Force : 
1916.; ob. F. & Gibbons. 

long lady. A farthing candle : late C. 18-early 19 
coU. 

long lane. The throat : C. 19-20; ob. See 

lane, 2 . 

long lane, for the. Of something borrowed with¬ 
out intention of repayment or restoration : coll. : 
C. 18-mid-19. ? ex the proverb it's a long lane that 

has no turning. 

long leg. ‘ A big difference in the draught for¬ 
ward and aft in a sailing ship ’ : nautical coll.: 
mid-C. 19-20; ob. Bowen. Ex nautical j. long- 
legged, (of a ship) drawing much water. 

long legs ; long un. A tall person: C. 18-20 
coll. (T. lamp-post. 

long Meg. A very tall woman : late C. l7-early 
19. B.E. Ex an actual woman, known as Long 
Meg of Westminster. 

long nose, make a. To put a derisive thumb to 
the nose ; 1868 (O.E.D.). 

long oats. ‘ A broom or fork-handle used to 
belabour a horse ’, F. & II. : military : ca. 1870- 
1914. Cf. Thorley 8 food Jor cattle. 

'•'long one or ’un. A hare : poachers’ : from ca. 
1810. Lex. Bal. Contrast long tail, 4.— 2 . A 


pheasant: poachers’ (— 1909). Ware. Prob. sug¬ 
gested by long tail, 4. 

long paper. Paper for impositions : Winchester 
College : from ca. 1860. 

long pig. Human flesh as food : 1852, Mundy, in 
Our Antipodes : nautical >, ca. 1896, S.E. Prob. 
ex Fijian phrase. 

long pull. An over-measure of liquor, given 
(customarily or occasionally) to improve trade: 
publicans’ coll. (— 1909). Ware. 

Long Shanks. EdAvard I (d. 1307): coll. > S.E. 
—2. (In lower case.) A tall man : coll. : late 
C. 17-20. B.E., Grose. 

long shilling. A drive ‘ from the Royal Exchange 
to the east corner of Catherine-street, in the Strand ’, 
Grose; London hackney-coachmen’s: ca. 1740-80. 

long ship. A ship ‘ in which it is a long time 
between drinks ’ : nautical : C. 20. Bowen. 

long-shore butcher. A coastguardsman : nau¬ 
tical : ca. 1820-1905. 

long shot. A bet laid at large odds ; turf s. 
(— 1869) >, in C. 20, gen. coll. Leisure Hour, 
May, 1869. 

long sight, not by a. Not by a long way : coll. ; 
late C. 19-20. 

’’^long-sleeved top. A silk hat : c. (— 1SS9) ; ob. 
long-sleeved ’un. A long glass (of liquor) : 
Australian : from ca. 1890 ; ob. Ex : 

long-sleever. The same ; also the glass itself: 
Australian (— 18S8). Morris. 

long stomach. A greedy eater ; ca. 1780-1870 ; 
coll. Gro.se, 2nd eil. 

long suit, one’s. One's forte or speciality : C. 20 : 
coll., now verging on S.E. Ex card-games. 

long tail, as applied to one of the rifl-ratf, is S.E.— 
2. A native of Kent: from ca. 1620 : coll, till (a. 
1750, then dial. Also Kentish long-tail, q.v.—3. A 
C’liinaman : nautical : from ca. 1865 ; ob.—4. A 
pheasant: sporting coll.: 1854, Smedley.--5 A 
greyhound: coursers' and dog-fancicn'»' (— 1864); 
oh. H., 3rd ed.—6. One or another : c. : ca. 1730- 
70. Johnson. 

long-tailed bear, (that’s) a. You lie !: non- 
aristocratic evasive c.p. : late C. 19 early 20 . 
Ware, ‘ Bears have no tails.’ 

long-tailed beggar. A cat: low (mostly nau¬ 
tical) coll. : from ca. 1830 ; ob. Marry at. in Peter 
Simple ; H., 5th ed.— 2 . In c. (— 1923 ; Manchon), 
the same as : 

Mong-tailed finnip or ’un. A bank-note of high 
denomination : c. : from ca. 18:i5. Jirandon ; 
Snowden’s Magazine Assistant. Cf. flimsy, q.v. 

long tea. Tea poured from a high-held pot; 
urine; schoolboys': ca. 1850-1910. 

long togs. A landsman’s clothes ; esp. full-dress 
clothes : nautical: from ca. 1830. Also adj. as in 
Marryat’s ‘ them long-tog, swallow-tailed coats '. 

long Tom. A large, long-range gun: nautical 
(also t long Tom Tuck : Bowen) and military coll. : 
from ca. 1805. Cf. long-winded whistler, q.v. Also, 
a nickname for specific cannon.—2. Hcncc, a 
jienis : low: from ca. 1898. (Whence an obscene 
riddle current during the Boer War.) 

long-tongued as Granny, Ver>' apt to blab: 
coll. : ca. 1720-1830. Ex Granny, an idiot (d. 
1719) that could lick her own eye. 

loi^ tot. A lengthy set of figures for addition, 
esp. in examinations : from ca. 1886 : coll. Ex tol 
(q.v.), itself abhr. total. 

Long Town. London : Anglo-Irish (— 1823); 
t by J9(K). ‘ Jon Bee.’ 
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long trail, the. ‘ In the China clippers, the home¬ 
ward route round Australia’: mid-C. ll>-20; 
\irtually|. liowen. 
long ’iin. Sw long legs and long one. 
longvac. The summer holiday : at schools, some 
miiv(*rsities (of. long, the), the law-courts ; coll. ; 
late 0. 

long-winded pasnnaster. A person that takes h)ng 
credit : late C. 17--early 19. B.E., Grose. 

long-winded whistler. A chase-gun : nautical: 
ca. 18()r)-9(). Smyth. Cf. long Tom. 

long word, a. A word indicative of a long time : 
coll. : from ca. 1800. ‘ Since I’ve been in jAmdon, 

and that's saying a long word The Oornhill Maga¬ 
zine, Dec., 18G1 ; ‘ “ Never ” is a long word,’ The 
Standard, July 28, 18811. O.E.D. 

longa in ‘ ])idgin ’ rc])resents ‘ at ‘ for ‘ of’, 
‘ t(»See (piotation at the ‘ ])idgin ' usage of 
feller. Ex hdonging to. 

longanimity, (at achrestic for longinguity: C. 
17 20. O.E.D. 

Longbelly. ‘ A Natal fcoll.] coiTU]>tion of the 
name ot the native chief, laingelibeha*, who gave so 
nnuh trouble in 187J1‘ettman. \’jrtuall\ f 
1920. 

longs, the. Tlic latrines at Brasenose : ( Oxford 
T'niversity : from ea. 1870 ; t hy Built from 

luruls donated hy Lady Long. Still so called at 
Trinity College, Oxford : but be*cause of their 
length. 

Long’s. Short's winery almost op})OMte Somer¬ 
set House : the Strand, l^oiidon : mid-(7 19-20 ; 
ob. Ware. 

♦longs and shorts ; also longs and broads. 

‘ ( ards so manufactured that all above the eight are 
H tritle longer than those below it,’ E. tV H. : card- 
sharpers’ c. : from ca, 1800. H., 3rd ed.—2. 
Dng. (— 1823), and broud^s - - eanln. Egan’s 
(b’ose. 

longshore lawyer. .An unscrujmlous law^er: 
: (31. (- 1823) ; oh. Bee. 

longshore owner. (Gen. pi.) A shij)owner that 
sent ill-toiind shij)s to sea : nautical coll. : ca. Ibot^- 
]9I<>. Bowen, ('f. S.E. arm-chair tactician or 
i>tral( (list. 

Lonsdale’s ninepins. 1 ’hose nine boroughs for 
which Loitl Lonsdale used to provide the members : 
Lailiamentary ; late C. 18-carly 19. 

1 loo (the game), n. and v., desiiite F. & H., is S.E., 
as are the follow mg loo- wmrd.s : - -look (for) babies or 
cupids in the eyes ; look pricks ; loon (while play 
the loon is Sc(»t.s) ; loose ( wanton, dissipated and 
Its eomponnd.s; on the loose ; shake a loose leg.] 
’Loo, the. ^\’oolloonu)()loo, a rough district of 
Sydney ; Australian coll. : 20. (!, J. Dennis. 

loo ! Milk 1 : milkmen’s cry {— 1823); ob. 
‘ Jon Bee.’ Ex Fr. Uiit. 

looard. A nautical spelling of leeward: coll. 
(— 1887). Baumann. 

looby. A fool ; an idle, dull fellow : C. 14-2tt : 
S.E. till ca. 1820, then coll, and dial. Disraeli, 
‘ Her looby of a son and his eighty thousand a year ’. 
Cf. loopy, q.v.—-2. In C. 20, occ. as adj. in sense of 
loopy, q.v. (B. & P.) 

loocha, -cher. ‘ A blackguard libertine, a lewd 
loafer ’ : Anglo-Indian coll. : from ca. 1820. Ex 
Hindustani Inchcha. ’Whence Loocha. Point, 
Louisa Point, Matheran, India. Yule & Burnell. 

loo’d, or looed, be. To be very short of monc}*; 
nautical (— 1923). Manchon. l.e. to be to lee¬ 
ward. 1 mm. ex ;— loo'd, ‘ beaten, defeated 


Barr^re & Leland : coll. : from middle 1880’a ; ob. 
Ex the game of loo. (E.D.D.) 

loof-i^er. A chimney-Kweep ; 1859, H., 1st ed. ; 
<th. Doubtless loqf is an approximate back-s. per- 
vcTsion of flue : jlae, > fluo oo/f > loaf. 

look. To look Rurjuised ; stare : C. 17-20 ; 
S.E, till ca. 1850, then coll. 

look a gift-horse in the mouth. To criticise a gift 
nr a favour : G. 10-20 : coll, till C. 18, then S.E. 
‘ Hiidibras ’ Butler. 

look ahve. To be alert ; bestir oneself: coll.: 
('. 19-20. Also, in late C. J9~20 lower classes’ coll., 
look slimy (ob.). Cf. look sharp and look slippery, 

qq.v. 

look as if butter would not melt in one's mouth. 
See mouth. 

look as if one had eaten live birds. To be un- 

wontedly lively : irorn ca. 18G7 : ob. The Quar¬ 
terly lievKU', oxxv, p. 231 (A]ipcrson). 

look at, cannot. To have no chance again.st ; 
coll.: 1895 (O.E.D.). Ex cricket, where it appears 
as early as 18G2 : Lewis. 

look at, have a. ‘ To look at for the purpose of 
examining ’ : coll. : 1885. S.O.D. 

look at him (it, me, you, etc.), to. Judging from 
his (rny, etc.) appearance : coll. : 1840, Bentley's 
Miscellany (vol. xx), ‘ No one would think me more 
than fi\e-or six-and-thirty. to look at me.’ O.E.D. 

look at the maker’s name. To drain a glass: 
coll. : from ca. 18G0 ; ob. Also bite one's name in 
the pot. 

♦look at the place. (Of tliicvcs) to examine a 
house, etc., beforehand, to see if there is anything 
unusual about it ; C. 19-20 ; c. Vaux. 

look behind one, not or never to. Advance or 
prosper without interruption ; coll. : 1852, Ser¬ 

jeant Ik'llasis. ((LE.D.) The gen. (k 20 form is 
never to look back (1893, O.E.D.). Perhaps ex racer 
lending ca.-^ily (W.). 

look big. .S(‘e big.—1. blue. See blue.—1. botty. 
See botty. 

lookCro'-Jack-eyed. To squint; nautical: mid- 
C. 19 20. Bowen. 

look down one’s nose. To look glum : coll.: 
C. 19-20 ; ob. 

look down one’s nose at. To despise: coll.: 
fiom ca. 1844). 

look’ee. A low coll, form of look you / (C. 18-20) 
- - mind tliis ! 

look for a needle in a bottle of hay or in a hay¬ 
stack. To look fer something virtually impossible 
to find: proverbial coll. : req). late C. lG-19, 
C. 19-20. Greene, Hood. 

look goats and monkeys at. See goats and 
monkeys. 

look here ! Mind this ! ; mind what 1 say ! : 
coll. : C. 17-20. Shakespeare. Also look you !: 
late C. lG- 20 . Shakespeare, ‘ Look you how he 
writes.’ (O.E.D.) 

look-in. A chance of success : sporting : 1870, 
Bell's Life, Feb. 12. — 2. See look-up, n. 

look in, v.i. ‘ To use a wireless receiver adapted 
for television ’ : coll. : Aug. 1928. O.E.D. (Sup.). 

look into the whites. To be about to fight .- 
lower ela.sses’: from ca. 1885; ob. Ware. Sc. 
oj each other's eyes. 

look like a billy-goat in stays. To look very 
eilly : nautical; late C. 19-20. Bowen, 
look like a tooth-drawer. To be thin and meagre : 

eoU. : G. 17. Beaumont & Fletcher, in Philaster; 
Ray (as a semi-proverbial phrase). Apperson. 
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look like nothing on earth. See nothing on earth, 
look lively. To bo dnink : low coll. : from ca. 
1850. 

look nine ways for &unday(s). To squint: 
nautical: from ca. 1860; ob. Ex the C. 16-18 
coll, look nine ways confused with the dial, look both 
(later all) ways for Sunday. 

look old. To be severe or cautious ; streets' coll. 
(- 1909). Ware. 

look on, v.i. Applied to a horse meant not to do 
its best: the turf; from ca. 1870.—2. To read (a 
book, etc.) at the same time {v'itk another person); 
ooU.: late C. 19-20. 

look on the wall and it will not bite you. A de> 
risive c.p. addressed to a ]>erson ' bitten with 
mustard Ray ; ca. 1670-1760. 

look one way and row another. To do the oppo¬ 
site of what one seems to intend to do : coll. : ca. 
1580-1880. Melbancke, 1585; D’Urfey ; Spur¬ 
geon, 1869. (Apperson.) 

look out, that is X’s. That is X’s concern or sole 
business : coll. : 1844 (tS.O.D.). 

look-out house. The watch kept ‘ by ordaint'd 
masters on defunct incumbents Egan’s Gro.se; 
Oxford University : ca. 1820-40. 

look-see ; occ. looksee. A look-round, an in.spec- 
tion: from early ISSO’s. (O.E.D. Sup.) Almost 
certainly ex pidgin, hence nautical, look-see, to 
look and sec.—2. Hence, a periscope or a tele8coi)e : 
1915-18 : resp. military and naval. F. & Gibbons. 
—3. (Ex 1 and 2.) Looks, appearance : 1926 

(O.E.D. Sup.). 

look-see, v. See preceding, 1. 
look sharp. To exercise great care or vigilance: 
S.E.—2. To 1)6 quick ; to hasten : coll. : irom ca. 
1816. Cobbett, ‘ They shall look sharp if they act 
before I am ready for them ’ ; Dickens ; Manville 
Fenn. O.E.D. Cf. the next two entries, 
look slimy. See look alive, 
look slippery. To be quick: see slippery. 
(Ware, 1909, considers it essentially naval.)—look 
slippy. See slippy. 

look-stick. A telescope : naval ; late C. 19-20. 
Bowen. Gf. look-see, 2. 

look through a glass. To become ti])sy : low 
coll. : from ca. 1840 ; ob. 

look through a hempen window. To be hanged : 
coll. : ca. 1625-1700. 

look to, or watch, one’s water (for him). To 

follow a person’s movements, watch him verv' 
closely : coll, (.semi-proverbial) : from ca. 1540 : in 
C. 19-20, dial. only. Heywood, 1546 ; Manley, 
The New Atlantis. (Apperson.) 

look towards one. To drink his health : low 
coll.: 1848, Thackeray ; ob. See also looks towards. 

look-up ; occ. look-in. A short visit: coll. 
(— 1923). Manchon. Ex sense 2 of : 

look Up, v.i. To improve : s. >, in C. 20, coll, 
(in C. 19, mainly commercial) : 1822, The Examiner, 
‘ Foreign Securities are generally looking up.’ 
O.E.D.—2. V.t., to visit, gen. informally : coll. : 
from ca. 1835. Dickens, in Pickivick, ‘ He used to 
go back for a week, just to look up his old friends.’ 

look you ! See look here !—^looker. See good- 
looker. 

looking as if he hadn’t got his right change. Mad- 
or wild-looking : Cockneys’ (— 1909). Ware. 

looking as if one could not help it. liooking like 
a simpleton or a faint-heart : coll. : late C. 18-20 ; 
ob. Grose. 

looking-glass. A chamber-pot: ca. 1620-1830, 


then dial. (n.b. the E.D.D. entry). Beaumont & 
Fletcher; B.E. ; Grose. Proh. ex tli(‘ attention 
paid to it by physicians. 

looking like a hit of chewed string. An elabora¬ 
tion of chewed string, q.v. 

looking lively. Slightly intoxicated : coll. : 
late 0. 19-20. Lyell. 

looking seven ways for Sunday. Squinting: 
London lower and lower-middk' class(‘s' ; late C.419- 
20. Ware. Cf. look nine ways, q.v. 

lookit -! Look nt —^—• ! .* Canadian (and 

U.S.): from ca. 1880. Beames. 

looks towards you !, I. 'S our good liealth ' : 
lower classes’ coll. : mid-C. 19-20. See look 
towards. —2. Hence, I congratulate you ! : low«'r 
classes’ ironic c.p. (— 1923). Manchon. 
looksee. See look-see. looney. See loony. 
Loonies. ‘ Bootham I’ark Asylum ; that end of 
the playing pitches ’ : Bootham School (— 1925). 
Anon., Dirt, of Bootham Slang. Ex loony, 2. 

♦loonslate, loonslatt. Thirteen ])enc(‘ hallpenny : 
c. : late C. 17-18. B.E. Cf. hangman's irag*‘S, 
q.v. 

loony ; often looney ; occ. luny. Crazy : (1 o\v(t 
classes’) coll. : 1872.—2. Hence, a fool ; a liinatu' : 
id. : 1869. (E.D.D.) Ex lunatic intluenccd by 

loon. (Y. dippy, dotty, potty, and : 

loony, be taken, do go crazy, mad : (pro¬ 
letarian) coll. : late C. 19-20. A. Neil Lyons, 
Arthur's, 1914, ‘Took looney, or what is it?’ 
(Manchon.) 

loony-bin. A lunatic asylum : Cockneys’ : from 
ca. 1899. Ex loony, 2. 

loop-liner. A short pint, sold at about three- 
quarters of the price of a full jiint : Anglo-Irish, 
esp. Dubliners’ : from ca. 1929 ; oh. ,A play on 
porter, the sliort ])int being invariably of this 
beverage : the Loop JJru*. running through the 
centre of the city of Dublin, is an accommodation 
line linking two systems ; similarly a loop-liner is an 
accommodation porter that lacks the dignity of a 
full pint. 

loopy. Slightly mad : s. (oreoll.): late Il!>-29, 
? ex looby, q.v., influenced by ironic allii.-vion to Scot.s 
loopy, (Tafty. (Jcc. looby. 

lOOS-wallah. A rascal ; a thud : Begular .\rm v : 
late C. 19-20. F. 6l Gibbons. In Hindustani, 
‘ tbief-feilow ’. 

loose. To lose : .sol. : C. 19 -29. Oiten used by 
persons that should know better. 

loose, adj. See remarks at loo. —2. (Of time) not 
strictly observed : coll. ; 18it2, Sir H. Maxwell, 

‘ Brealvfa.st is not on the table till a loose ten.’ 
Ob. O.E.D.—-3. Absent without leave : New 
Zealand soldiers’ : 1915-18. 

loose, have a screw. See screw. — loose, play 
fast and. See fast and loose. 

loose, run. (Of a hor.se) to race unbacked : the 
turf: 1884, Hawley Smart. 

loose, turned. (Of a horsiq handicapped at a very 
low’ rate : the turf: from ea. 1889 ; ob. Cf. ])re- 
ceding entry. 

loose a fiiver. (To have) ‘ to pay extravagantly 
for any pleasure or purchase ’ : proletarian ( — 1999). 
Ware. 

loose-box. A carriage kept for a kept wornan'a 
use : C. 19, Cf. mot-cart. 

loose end. A late C 19 29 variant of loose fish, 2. 
Manchon. 

loose end, at a (1 after m on a). Not regularly 
employed , not knowing what to do : from ca. 1850 
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{at a . rocordcfl first in 1860): coU, ex dial. 
(O.E.T).) Ex freedom from tether (W.). Cf. : 

loose end, leave (a matter) at a. To leave un* 
settled : (roll. : from cu. 1864. 

loose ends, at. Neglected: coll.: from ca. 1870; 
ob. (T. ])re(;edinp entry. 

loose fish. A liarlot : coll.: 1809, Malkin ; f 
1895. {O.E.Tf.) -1*. A person of iire^mlar, esp. of 

diHwpated liabits : coll.; 1827, Egan, ‘ Known 
among the loose-fish who fj'equent races hy the 
name of thimhie-rig.’—'3. An iii(Je|)endeiit member : 
I’arlianK iit : 1864; ob. 

loose French, ((len. Iookukj F.) To use violent 
language in English ; urban (rnostlv Cocknev) : ca. 
1890 1915. Wniv'. 

loose hold. 'I'o let go: coll,; from ca. 1695. 
l)rvd(‘n. Cf. Icarc <jo, (pv. 

loose-hung. (Ol jKrsons) unsteady: low coll.: 
from ea. 1820 ; oh. 

loose-wallah. An oee. A uriant oi loos-irallah, (j.v. 
vB. c^i*.) 

loosen (a )>erson‘s) hide. To thrash : 1902, 77/e 
Fatly Clitattirlc, April 11 (O.E.I).). 

loot. 1‘illage ; ])lunder : 1788 : military coll 
ca. 1870. !S.E. Ex Hindustani /a/, hut pioh. in¬ 
fluenced l>y lootit, a nativ(‘ irregular ol India, heiieo 
a handit. See es{». \ ule & ihirnell.—2 A lieu¬ 
tenant ; late C. ]9~2(.' naval and military. Bowen ; 
if tC 1‘. fix mj>})r(/nnneiation as lootenuHt. Cf. 
litjf. 

loot, V. 3'o j)lunder ; eaiTV olV as booty : from 
<a. 1810: military coll. :>, ea. 1870, S.E. 44ie 
same aseiuit charactcnsi's loottr and loottraj. 

lop. A jierinv : Anglo-Irish (— J!t35j. Perhaps 

e\ dial. lo//, a flea ; <•]. the fig. u.se oi Jlca-hih. 

[lop, to loungi*. idle, is. like lop ahotit, S.E.. des]ute 
E. A H. ; llie same applies to Itfjilolly, a ineie \ariant 
ol loblolly, (j. \. J 

lope. To run ; run a\va>' : from ea. 1570 : S.E. 
till ea. 1690, tlien h. and dial. B.E. ; (Irose. ‘ He 
loped down the dancers.’--2. d'o .steal; c. (— 1874). 
il . 51h ed. 

loper. Ahhr. loiuUojxi, (j.v. 
lor'. Lor' I A slovenly lorm of Lord ; low coll. : 
1835 (S.0.1).). Cf. lau\ (j.v. 

lor (or Lor’)-a-mussy I T>ord have mercy ! 

( surprise) . low coll. ; 1865 (jiroh. much earlier). 
lOckeiis. i'i. Lor<l-(oin(icy !, (\.\. (O.E.D.) 

lord. A liunehhaek : late C. 17-20 ; ob. B.E. ; 
Lainh, ■ A delormed jn-rson is a lord.’ A hunchback 
used often to be addressed as my lord. Perhaps ex 
<.Jr. Xophos, bent backward, a technical and mi'dical 
t(Tm. Cf. lady, (j.v.—2. An oce. ahhr. of lord of the 
manor, q.v. 

Lord! In C. 14—16, dignified; in C. 17-20, 
til vial when not profane. Shake.speare, ‘ 0 Lord, 
I must laugh ’ (S.U.D.). 

lord, drink like a. 3’o drink hard : proverbial 
coll. : C. 17- 18. Whence : 

lord, drunk as a. \ cry drunk : from ca. 1670 : 
coll, till C. 19, then S.E. Cf. (mprror, q.v. 
lord I, my. See lord, 1 ■ 

lord, swear like a. I'o swear copiously andyor 
'Vigorously : coll. > S.E. : C. 16-17. 

Lord-a-mercy (on us) ! ‘ 3'he Lord have mercy 
(on us) ! ’ as an exclamation of sur])riso : low coll, 
when not sol. : C. 19-20. Eleanor Smith, 1808, 

‘ Lord-a-mercy upon those that had a hand in such 
a business.’ O.E.I). 

Lord Adam Gordon's Lifeguards. The 3rd 

Hussars : military coll. : late C. 18-20 ; ob. F. & 


Gibbons. They served as escorts to Lord Adam 
Gordon, in 1782-98, commanding the Forces in 
Scotland. 

Lord Baldwin. See Queen Anne. 

Lord Blarney. Lord Carnarvon : Anglo-Irish : 
1885; very ob. Ware. On his apyjointment as 
Lord Lieutenant of Trelarwl in 1885, he made many 
flattering speeches (see, e.g. comment in The Dady 
AVm-’.?, Nov. 14, 1885). 

Lord Harry. See old Harry. 

[Lord bless me ! An oath so trivial as to verge on 
the coll. : from ca. 1780. Horace Walpole.] 

Lord Crop. Lord George Gordon of the Gordon 
Biots : d. in 1793. Lawson, 

Lord George, the. The Lloyd George old age 
}»ension : working-class sol. : from ca. 1917. (M. 

Harrison, 1935.) 

Lord have mercy (up)on me. The ‘ iliac passion 
a ‘ <‘olic ’ of the small guts : late C. 16-17 medical 
coll, used, according to Juntas' Nornmdator^ by 
‘ the homelier sort of Phisicians (G.E.lJ.) 

Lord John Russell. A bustle or dress-improver : 
rhyming s, (— 1859) ; j by 1999. 

Lord knows how f)r what or who, the. Some jxt- 
son or thing ol unsjMwified but considerable poten¬ 
tialities ; jdirases indicative of irritation, wonder¬ 
ment, admiration, or, as gen,, the coinjileteness of 
one's OW71 ignorance. Coll.: late C. J7-29. The 
Gentleman's Journal, March, 1691-2, ‘ Her(“‘B 

novels, and new-born adventures , , . and the 
J.ord knows what not.’ In C. 20, usualK—but, i 
believe, wTongly—held to he S.E. 

Lord love a duck I See duck I, Lord love a. C’f.: 

Lord love us ! A jocular, also a low coll., form of 
Lord lore me ' (itself trivial) ; late ('. 19-20. 

Lord Lovel. A shovel : rhyming b. (— 1857). 

‘ Ducange Anglicus.' 

Lord lunime (*r lummy I See lumme I 

Lord Mansfield's teeth. I'he sjukes along the top 
of the wall of tlie King's Bench 1‘rison : ca. 1790- 
J83(>. Ex Sir Charles Mansfield (1733-1821), L(jrd 
Chi(‘f .lust ICC. 

*lord mayor. A large crowbar: c. (— 1889). 
1). C. Murray. t)pi>. alder titan. 

lord mayor, V. To swear; rhyming s. : late 
C. 19 20. B. & P. 

lord mayor’s coal. A (piece of) slate coll. : ca. 
1840-80. Barham. 

Lord Mayor’s fool, like my or the. 3' ond of every¬ 
thing good: })roverbial coll. : from ca. 1670. 
Kay ; 11, Kingsley in Geoffrey llamlyn : f by 1910. 
Often as the Ijord Mayor's fool, v'lto likes everything 
that ts go^Kl. Swift has like my Lord Mayor's fool, 
full of business and nothing to do. (Aj)person.) 

Lord Minimus. Jefirey Hudson, a famous Court 
dwarf ol mid-C. 17. Dawson. 

Lord Muck. See Muck, Lord. 

lord of the foresheet. A saibng-ship’s cook; 
jocular nautical : late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

lord of the manor. A ‘ tanner ’ (q.v.), i.e. six 
pence : rhyming s. (— 1839). Brandon ; H,, 1st 
ed. This is the earliest record of a rhyming s. term ; 
its inclusion in Brandon, moreover, significantly 
implies that ‘ Ducange Anglicus ’, 1857, was right in 
classifying all such terms as c. 

Lord Piccadilly. Another nickname of Old Q, q.v. 
Lord Wellington’s Bodyguard. The 5th Foot 
Hegiment, in late C. 19-20 the Northumberland 
Fusiliers: military: 1811, when they ‘furnished 
the guard at Wellington's headquarters ’; ob. 
F. & Gibbous. 
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lords, the. The first cricket eleven : Winchester 
College : from ca. 1860 ; ob. 

Lord’s Own, the. H.M.S. Vengeance : naval j 
C. 20. Bowen, ‘ “ Vengeance is Mine, saith the 
Lord 

lordsake. For the Lord’s sake: Scots coll. ? 
from ca. 1860. O.E.D. 

lordy I or Lordy ! Lord ! : (dial, and) low coll. : 
mid-C. 19-20. Cf. law .', lawks /, lor'. Abbr. : 

Lordy me ! A (dial, and) low coll, corruption of 
Lord {have or) help me : C. 10-20. Ware. 

lorification is erroneous for lorication : C. 18-20. 
O.E.T). 

lorry-hopping. Lorry-j U mping : military: 1015; 
ob. F. & Gibbons. 

lors ! Lord ! : low coll. : 1860, George Eliot. 
(O.E.D.) Cf. laws / 

lose. The act, or an instance, of losing (a horse¬ 
race) : racing: 1884. O.E.D. 

lose, v.t. To be much superior to ; overcome, 
defeat easily : coll. : C. 20. 

lose one’s hair. See haii*. 

lose one’s legs. To become tipsy : from ca. 
1770 ; ob, 

lose one’s number. To be ‘ crimed ’ .- military : 
C. 20. B. & P. 

lose one’s rag. See rag, lose one’s, 
lose out, v.i. To lose ; be swindled or merely 
fooled : coll. : Australia : lute C, 19-26. IVrhaps 
ex the t ‘S.E. lose out, recorded by O.E.D. at 1869. 
lose tide number of one’s mess. See mess, 
loser, as a billiards term, is 8.E.—de.sjute E. & H. 
—2. A handicap, obstach', di.sajipointment : low : 
from ca. 1920. James (Tirtia, The (hit Kid, 1986, 

‘ It was a bit of a loser, feeling bored before the 
trial had started.’ 

lost a cart-load (or cartful) and found a waggon¬ 
load. See cart-load. 

lost it, he’s. He is in a bad temper : Charter¬ 
house : C. 20, l.e. lost his temper. 

lost the key of the ’angar door. An Air Force 
c.p. : from ca. 1980. Flying Gtlicer B. J. Hurren, 
Stand Easy, 1934. E.k a topicality explained in 
that book. 

lot. A group of associated persons, or of things of 
the same kind : from ca. 1570 : 8.E. until ca. 1875, 
then (except for merchandise and live stock) coll. 
W. Benham, 1879, ‘ Their crew seem to have been a 
lazy lot.’ O.E.D.—2. A person, gen. pejoratively 
as in a had lot, or ironically as in a nice lot : from ca. 
1846 : coll, >, in (\ 20, 8.E. Thackeray, in 
Vanity Fair, {apropos of Miss Sharp) ‘A bad lot, 1 
tell you, a bad lot ’. Ex the auction-room (W,).— 
3. See lot, red. —4. See lot, the, 2. 

lot, a ; lots. A considerable quantity or number; 
adv., a good deal. Coll, : lots from ca. 1810, a lot 
from ca, 1835. Also with adj. as in a good lot 
(Keblc, 1885), a great lot. Either followed by of or 
absolutely. O.E.D. 
lot, hot. See hot lot. 

*lot, red ; white lot. Rc'sp, a gold and a silver 
watch : (;. (— 1938). Charles E. Leach. See *red 
and ♦white. 

lot, the ; the whole lot. T’he whole of a stated 
quantity or number: coll. : 1867, Mrs. Henry 

Wood, ‘ He’s crunching the lot ’ (a quart of goose¬ 
berries). O.E.D.—2. See ‘ Moving-Picture Slang 

♦lot, white. See lot, red. 

[loteby (or ludby) and Lothario, despite F. & H., 
are both S.E.] 


Lothbury, go by way of. To be loth : coll.: ca, 
1560-1660. Tusser. For punning topicalities, cf, 
Clapham, Needham, Peckham, qq.v. 

lotherwite. Corrupt for lairwite (a fine for 
fornication or adultery) : C. 16-17. (O.E.D.) 

lotion. A drink—-rarely of aught but liquor, and 
esp. of gin : 1876, Hindley. Cf. f lotium, a low 
coll, form of lotion. 

lotman. A pirate : nautical coll.: ? late C. 18 -mid- 
19. Smyth; Bowen. ‘Alleged sa 3 ^sC).E.D. : but 
why should Admiral Smyth fabricate the word ? 
Ex lot, a share (in the booD^). 

lots. See lot, a. 

Lot’s wife. Salt: nautical: late C. l!'-26. 
Bowen. CT. and see : 

Lot’s wife’s backbone, (as) salt as. Extremely 
salt: lower classes’ (— 1909). Ware. Ex the 
Biblical story. 

Lottie is an in(?vitable nickname (C, 20) of men 
surnamed Colbiis. F, Gibbons. Ex tlu^ cele¬ 
brated actre.ss, Lottie Collins. Cf. Jinn per, (pv. 

Lotties and Totties. Harlots; orig. (— 1885) and 
mainly theatrical. t\'aie. Ex the freijnency ol 
those diminutives in that class. 

lotus, n. and esp. v. (d’o) hocus : low rhyming 

B. : 1885. Ware. Inlluenced by locust. 

loud. (Of dress or manners) showy ; 1847, 

Albert Smith, ‘ \'ery loud patterns ' : coll, tdl 

C, 20. then S.E. (.As strong-smelling : S.E. ; ob 
except in U.8.) 

loud one, a. A liig lie: coll.: ca. 1670-1850. 
Ray ; .Scott, in Ivanhoe, ' “ 'Fhat’s a he, and a loud 
one,” said the Friar.'-—2. A noisv breaking of 
wind : low : nud-C. 19 20. —8. .A misff>rtuno ; 
niilitarv : G.W. Prob. ex the l)iirsts of heavy 
ehells. (F. & Gibbons.) 

loudly. Showilv, of dross or manners* 1849, 
Thackeray : coll, till C. 20, tlum S.E. (O E.D.) 

Louis. A harlot’s bully: low (— 1985). 

Adojited from C.S. Cf. Fr. Alphou'ie. 

lounce. A drink : nautical : from ca. 1850 ; ob. 
Ex alloirance. -2. Sis* lownce. 

lounge. A chief meal ; a tn*at ; Eton and Cam¬ 
bridge ; 1844, Disraeli; 7'he Press, Xov. 12, 1864, 

‘ 1 don't care lor diniH'r . . . Br(*akfast is mv 
lounge.’—-2. As a loitoring-jilace, it is, desjiito 
Grose, .S.E.—8. A loungi* suit : (b 20 : tailors’coll., 
now verging on S.E. .See, e.g., The 'Tailor arul 
Cutter, Nov,"29, 1928. 

lounge-lizard. A sleek adventurer frecpienting 
lounges in the expectation of women, their money 
and cares.ses ; U.S. s. (1928), anglici.scd by 1925; 
by 1985, coll, (Kra{)[)'s prophecy ns to its lack of 
viabilitv has been proved false.) 

♦lour, loure, lowr(e). (See also leaver.) Money ; 
in C. 19, gen. of coin : c. : from ca. 1565. Harman, 
Head, Grose, Brandon, Richardson (author of The 
Police, 1889). Ex C. 14-16 S.E. lowet, a reward, 
recom^iense, itself ex Old Fr. louier, a reward ; cf. 
Romany loor, to jihindcr, and loonjfen, plunder, 
booty. 

♦lour, gammy. (Counterfeit coin : c. (— 1839). 
Brandon. 

[louse, care not a ; not worth a louse. S.E., 
desjiite F. & H.] 

louse, mean as a. Stingy ; miserly: non- 
aristocratic coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

louse, prick a. To bo a tailor: coll.: C. 17- 
mid-19. Hence louse-pricking, vbl.n,, tailoring, 
also as adj.: C. 18-mid-lG, e.g. in Toldervy 
(O.E.D.). 
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loose a grey head of his own, he will never. A c.p. 

of C. 18-early 19 : He will never live to be old. 
Groao. 

louse^bag. ‘ A black bag worn to the hair or 
wig Groae, lat ed. : coll. : ea. 1780-1839. 
louse for the sake of its skin or hide, skin a. To be 

extremely thrifty : eoll. : late C. lb-18. In C. 19- 
LM)./Zm ia subatitiited for louse. (Apperson.) 

louse-house. A lo('k-iip ; a prison : late C. 18- 
early 19. (Jrose, Ist ed. 

louse-ladder. ‘ A atitch fallen in a stocking ’, 
(hose, 1st ed. : ca. 1780 -1840. Extant in dial. 

Louse-Land ; Louseland. Scotland ; late ('. 17- 
early 19. B.IO. Cf. Itc.hUind. 

louse miss its footing on one's coat it will break its 
neck, if a. To liave a very threadbare coat, 
clothes ; proverbial c()ll. : mid-C. 14-niid-18. 
Langland, Palsgrav(‘. ‘ (Jnoinologia ’ Kiiller, 

(Apj)erson.) 

louse-trap. A fine comb; low ; latoC. 17-20 In 
a,Scotch A woollen body-belt or aheei)- 

skin i'oat ; imlitarv 1914-18. B, & P. 

louse-walk. A lawk-lunr jjarting : low : ca. 
ISIM) SO. 

Lousy. The village of I.a Houssoye near Albert : 
Wi'stern f'ront military in 

lousy. ( 'onlemy.l il)l(> ; mean; filth> : late 
('. 14 20: S 11. till <20, vlien, es]). alter G.W’., 
coll, and used ns a nu're ]>C|orHtive.- -2. (Of paint) 
lull of sUui from too long Uci'pmg : painters' : from 
< ,i 18f>(i ; ol). 

lousy with. I'nll of ; 191.-): orig. military, as in 
‘ lou.sy with guns’; esp, in ‘ lous\ with money’. 
Ex the prevalence ol hce. 

Lousy Wood. L('u/,(' W'ood, th<‘ scene of fien'e 
fighting on the Somriie in 1910 : military : late 
1910-18. 1' Gibbons. By ' Hobson-.lohson 

Cl Lous}!. 

lout, ‘a Jieavy idle I'cllow ’ (B.E.): S.E.—2. 
.Anyone of the poorer classe-. : Pughy school • from 
ca. 1855; cb. 'J'. Hughes in 7'o/a lirown'sSihool- 
claims. 

*l0uter. A jirofessional thief and thug : c. 
(— 1923). Manchon Perhajis ex jireceding. 

lovanenty ! ; occ. lov(e)anendie ! A C. 19 2ti 
Scots coll, exclamation of surjirise. 

love, no scon*, is S.E.- -2. An endearing term for a 
person or a thing ; a ‘ duck ’ : eoll. : 1814. .lam- 
Austen, ‘The gardim is (piite a love.’ O.E.i). 
[Of the love- compounds listed by 1'. I'i; H., the 
tollowing arc S.E. love-apple, l.-brat or -child, 
l.-dart or dart of love, l.-flesh, l.-juice, l.-ladder, 
l.-liquor, l.-lock, love’s channel or fountain or 
harbour or paradise or pavilion, love’s picklock. 
Home of which, obviously, arc very ‘ literary '.j 
love a duck I See duck !, Lord love a. < >ee. 
hn'vnduck (Will Scott, I'he lluntorist, April 7, 
19.34). 

love and leave you, I must; gen. I must love you, 

etc. 'Ibis post-Ci.W'. c.p. on parting from a person 
])rol). eomes ex dial. : see Dr, Bridge, (Cheshire 
Proverbs, 1917, 

love-curls. Hair that, cut short, is worn low over 
the forehead : Society eoll.: ea. 1880-1914. Ware. 

love-lane. The female pudend : C. 19-20 ; ob.: 
low eoll. verging on S.E. euphemism, lienee, a tvni 
or an ejectment in l.-Iane, an act of copulation. 

love-letter. (Gen, in pi.) A bill of exchange: 
bank-clerks’ (— 1935). Ironic. 

love of Mike !, for the. For goodness’ sake !: 
(low) coll. : mid-C. 19-20 ; Anglo-Irish > gou. 


love-pot. A drunkard : C. 19 coll. CT. toss-pot 
and lushington. 

love us !, Lord. See Lord love us I— love your 
heart !, or you or it. Lord. A low coll, exclamation 
(cf. Lord love us!, q.v.) : resp. 1833 (T. Hook), 
t by 1910 ; 1841, Lytton ; 1843, Dickens, O.E.D. 

loveage. Tap-lashes ; ‘ alls ’ (q.v.); ‘ ullage ’ 

(q.v.j : eoll. (— 1800) ; oh. H., 2nd ed, 
lovely. A very pretty girl : from ('a. 1939. Ex 
—2. (Gen. pi.) A debutante ; a young married 
woman in Society : from ea. 1920 ; of). 

lovely, adj. Attractive, dedightful : excellent ; 
coll.: G. 17-20. Markham, 1014 ; Walton, ‘ This 
trout looks lovely.’ Cf. : 

loverly. A late C .19-20 sol., also an ironicallv 
jocular s. form of lovely (q.v.), due partly tf) mis¬ 
pronunciation, ])artly to S.E. lornly, like or m the 
manner of a lf)V(‘r. 

lover’s knot, tie the true. 3'u cojt : C. 19 20; 

ob. ? low coll, or eiiy)hemi>tic S.E. 

lovey ; in C. is, occ. lovy. A term of endear¬ 
ment ; from ca. 1739 ; S.E. till ca. 1829. tiicu 
increasingly low coll. Fielding. 1731 ; Foote. 

‘ I go, low.’ Cf. : 

lovey-dovey. An endearment, whether in ad¬ 
dress or in reference : (low) coll. : 1819 (O.E.D.). 
A reduplication on lovey, q.xx 
low or Low, adj. Low Church : coll. : 1854, S. 
W ilhcrlorce : 1881, Trollojie, ‘Among [these Low 
(Hiurch prelates] there was none more low, more 
])ious, more sincere.’ O.E.D. 

low, lie. To bide one's time ; keep quiet : from 
ea. 1881 ; s. >, ea, 1910, eoll. Orig., presumably 
r.8.. 1 )!' the popularity of Joe Chandler Harris's 
I' nrlr Rfiniis (1880) put the phrase into gen. circu¬ 
lation. J.ow coll., or rather sol., is lay lou' in this 

low and slow. An epithet -c.p. ajiplicd to the Low 
Church : from ca. 1855 ; ol). Cf. high and dry, (\.\\ 
low-brow, n and adj.. One who is not, occ. one 
ulio does not claim to he, intelh'ctual : ong. (1913), 
C.S. ; anglicised (both n. and adp) ca. 1923, as s. ; 
by 1932, coll. ; now almost S.E. (O.lbD. Sup. ; 
Nlenckcn's The American Language.) Opp. to 
high-brow, q.v. 

low comedy. A low conuMhan : theatrical; 
1884. Jerome K. Jerome. (td.E.D.) Prob. an 
abhr. of low-comedy merchant, a low comedian : 
ivcorded by Ware for 188:1. 

low countries ; Low Countries. (Precedi'd by 
the.) The female pudend : lovv : C. 18-mid-H). 

low-down, vulgar, is S.E.—2. A.s n.. a mean trick : 
(A 29 .s. Ncrging on coll. ; ex C.S,—3. Information ; 
r.S„ anglicised ca. 1939, esp, by bank-clerks. 
(K. C. K. Browne, in llie Humorist, July 28. 1934. 
‘ He will lurk for days in the most unlikely places 
... to g(‘t the low-down on the home-life and 
marital customs of the junk-chesti'd buzzard or the 
mottled wattle-rat.’) 

*low Fulhams. See low men. (From ca. 1079 ; 
t by 1850.) 

*low in the lay. Almost, or quite, jiennik'ss : e. : 
18.39, Lytton ; ob. 

[low-iived (cf. low down, 1) is, dc'-pite F. & H.. 
good S.E. I 

low man. A Junior as contrasted with a Senior 
Optime or Wrangler : Cambridge Cniversity ; from 
ca. 1850. 

“^low men. False dice so loaded as to show low 
numbers : lateC. 16-19 ; prob. ong. c., but 1700 
prob. S.E. Nashe, Florio. Also low Fulhams, q.v., 
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and lou'-runners (C. 17-18), the latter being almost 
certainly c. 

*low pad. A footpad : c. of mid-(\ 17-mid-19. 
Head, Grose, Ainsworth. Contrast high pad, q.v., 
and see also pad, n. and v. 
low-runners. See low men. 
low tide or water, be at, in. To be in difficulties, 
rarely other than monetary : coll. : resp. late C. 17- 
early 10, late (I 18-20 (in C. 20, S.E.). B.E.; 
Dickens, ‘ I’m at low-water mark, only one bob and 
a magpie.’ Nautical in origin : stranded by ebbing 
tide (W.). 

*low toby and low-toby man. See toby, 
lowance. A coll, form of aUoivance : esp. nau¬ 
tical : mid-C. 19-20. (Manchon.) 

lowdah. ‘A native pilot in Eastern waters’: 
nautical coll, rerging on j. : late C. 19-20. Bowen. 
? ex Hindu.stani. 

lower. To drink (a glassful, etc.); low coll. : 
C. 19-20. 

lower regions. Hell : from ca. 1870 : coll. 
ca. 1915, S.E. 

*lowing(-)cheat or (-)chete. A cow: c.: ca. 
1500-1750. Harman. Sc('cheat. 

'^lowing-lay or -rig. The stealing of catth'. esp. 
cows : c. ofca. 1810-00. Iax. Bal. Sec lay and rig. 

lowlands, the. The female pudend : Iov\ : late 
C. 18-inid-19. 

lownce orlounce. A ration of food : naval coll, : 
late (.’. 19-20. Manchon. l.e. (allowance. —2. See 

lounce. 

*lowr, lowre. See lour.—£. S. D. See at L.— 
lubber, n. and adj., e\en in nautical sense, S.E. as is 
lubhtrland (the paradise of indolence). 

Loyals, the. The 81st Toot, in late C. 19- 20 the 
Loyal (North J.raneasliire), Ilegiment : military coll.: 
from the mi(l-1790’s. F. & Gibbons. Ex the regi¬ 
mental motto. 

lozenge. (Gen. Jil) A revolver or pistol cart¬ 
ridge, more gen., bullet: military: J9J5; ob. 
F. tt Gibbons. Contrast cough-drop, q.v. 

lubber’s(-)hole ; until ca. 1890, occ. lubber-hole. 
An opening in the maintop, preferred by tyros and 
timids to the shrouds : from ca. 1770 ; ob. by 1910 : 
nautical s. >, ca. 1840, coll. >, ca. 1880, S.E. 
Captain took; Wolcot; D. derrold, ‘Go up 
through the futtock-shrouds like a man—don’t 
croc}) through lubbcr's-hole.’ (O.E.D.)-—-2. Hence, 
any cowardly evasion of duty : nautical (— 1800); 
ob. H,, 2Ti<i ed. 

lubra. A woman : low’ pejorative coll, : late 
C. 19-20 rural Australian. Ex the ‘ standard ’ 
sense, a black woman, recorded first in 1834. 
Much less gen. than gtu, q.v. (Morris.) 

lubricate. V.i., to drink (— 1896) ; v.t., ply w ith 
drink, C. 20. The Daily Express, ‘ His late em- 
j>lovers . . . had dismissed him for . . . “ lubri¬ 
cating the police (O.E.D.) 

lubricated, well. Drunk ; very drunk : C. 20. 
Cf. oiled, well oiled. 

luck ; good luck. A treading in (esp. human) 
dung; a beraying : C. 18-early 19. Grose. See 

luck, shitten. 

luck, do one’s. (Gen. in present perfect tense.) 
To los(i one’s good fortune : Australian : C. 20. 
C. J. Dermis. 

luck, down on (occ. in) one’s. Unlucky ; im¬ 
poverished : from ca. 1848 ; s. till ca. 1920, then 
coll. Thackeray, ‘ When Mrs. C. was particularly 
down on her luck, she gave concerts and lessons in 
music.’ 


luck, fisherman’s. The being wet, hungry, and 
‘fishless ' : coll. : from ca. 1855. 
luck, greasy. A full cargo of oil : whaler.-^’ : from 

ca. 1830. 

luck, shitten. Good luck : ca. 1670-1830. Ex 
the proverb, ‘ shitten hick is good luck.’ Kay, 
Grose. Cf. the belief tliat a bird’s drop])ings falling 
on a person confer good luck on liim. 

luck I, worse. IMore's the ])ity ! : coll. : 1801, 
Mi.ss Yonge, O.E.D. 

luck to (e.g. him, it) !, bad or good. A e.])., 

pejorative or a]>])robatorv (occ. intui^ully or 
jocularly congratulatory) : coll. : C. 19 20. 

*lucky. Plun(l('r : c. : from ea. 1850 ; mo.stly 
U.8. ; ob. 

lucky, adj. (Of pei'^ons) handy ; C. 18 coll. 
(The O.E.D. considers as S.E.) 

lucky, cut (oec. make) one’s. Todt^amp: l(»w 

lAmdon : from ea. 1831* ; slightly ob. M. C. 
Dowling, 18.34. ‘You'd better cut your lucky.' 

lucky !, strike me. A mild asseveration 
(‘ agreed ! ’ ; ‘ sure 1 ') : coll. ( 1887). Bau¬ 

mann. 

lucky, touch. To ex]>(‘rienee good Im k : coll. : 
late C. 19-20. Collinson. 

lucky bag. The feunaU* ymdend : mid-C. H< 20; 
ob. : low. Tunning the S.E. term. 

*lucky bone. The small hone of a sheeyi's liead, 
this being considered a charm : e (— 1883), Sala 
in T1u lUuntratfd London .Vm/'s, Nov. 10, 1883. 

lucky old sergeant-major, the. d’lic ace (shajied 
like a crown) in the game ol house : military : C. 20. 
F. k Gibbon.s. Ex the sorgeant-mujor's badge : a 
crown. 

lucky piece. An illegitimate son (oee. daugh¬ 
ter) by a W'ell-to-do latlu'r. gem'rous enough to set 
ujt the motluT in comfort : lower ela^-^es’ (esp. 
rural) : late ('. 19-20. Jut , a liiekv coin. 

(lucries. See note at gun, n.. 3. ] 
lud I A trivial ejaeulution ; coll.; ca. 1720- 
1850. Ex Lord <--'1. In address to a judge (my 
Lud or even in' Lud) : a form so minei'd as to he 
coll, or, at the least, near-coll. ? reeordial in law 
before 1898, Besant, ‘ “ My I^ud,” said Mr. Cater- 
ham, “ my ease is completed ” ’ (O.E.l).). In the 
House of Lords, the clerks used iny Lud as early as 
18,30 (ibid.). 

Ludgate, take. To go bankrupt : coll., mostly 
rommereial : 1585, Higgins ; f by 1700. Liidgate 
Prison was mainly for bankrupts and debtors. 
O.E.D. 

Ludgate bird. A person imprisomvl fur debt; a 
bankrupt: (k 17. John Glarke, 163‘h 
Ludlam’s dog. See lazy as Ludlam's . . . dog. 
*Lud’s bulwark. Ludgate Prison : ( . . ca. i()9<4- 
1830. B.E. (’f. Ludgate, take. 

luff. Syieeeli, talk: loyv : ea. l82o 6o. Egan, 
1821, ‘Hold your luff.’—2. A lieutenant : nayal ; 
from ca. 1835 ; ob. E. Howard, 18;h). Ex the 
gen. pronunciation (le/f-tenant). Gf. the now more 
gen. loot, 2, q.v. (Bare exee.yit as /I'/sf second I.) 

luff, spring one’s. To display agility in climbing ; 
jocular nautical coll, (ex the S.E. sense) The term 
(slightly ob.) apy). arose in the 1860’s. 

lug. An ear : standard in Scots ; in late C. 16-20 
Enghsh, s.—mainly jocular. Lyly, ‘ Your clumsy 
lugs ’ ; Monerieir, ‘ He napp’d it under the lugs, 
too.’—2. See lugs.—^3. A yiawn-shop : .see lug, in. 

lug, V. To pull violently, carry with eifort, there 
being the imydication of jionderonsness in the 
object , without that implication, S.E.; with it. 
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coll, of mid-(\ 17-20. Culpepper, Horace Walpole, 
Help. O.K.l).—2. V.i., to drink steadily, is t 
despite H. and E. & H. 

lug, in. In ])awn : low (? ori<j. c.) : from ca. 
1840. H., 2nd ed. Ex : 

*lug-chovey. A pawnbn^kei '.s shop : c. : from 
ca. 18:i0. 

f lug in, lug out, like lug-loaf, blow in one’s lug, and 
lay one’s lugs, are, despite F. k If., ineh^dble ; re.sp. 
S.E., IS.E., S.E. ; standard Scots, the same.] 
lugger and the girl is mine !, once aboard the. A 

male, either joyous or derisively jocular, C. 20 e.p. ; 
slightly ob. ? ex a popular song ; ef. A. S. M. 
Hutchinson’s novel, Once. Aboard the Lnigger — the 
HiMory of George and Mary, 1008. 

lugOW. To lastcn, place, put: Anglo-Indian 
( oll. : from ISdO's. Ex Hindustani lagana. Yule 
& liurnell. 

lugs. Affected manners, ‘ airs ’, ‘ swank ’. 

Hence, put on (the) lugs, put on style, be conceited. 
Both low coll, from ca, 18!k). 

lugs I, if worth his. (Sc. he v'Oidd . . .) If 
worth his while ! Scots coll. : (J. 14-20. Ex lug, 
n., 1. 

*luke. Nothing : c. of ca. 1820-70. D. Hag- 
gart, 1821. J*rol»lcniatically ex dial. luh\ a leaf 
(hence a trifle*) or. more jirob., Northi'm dial, lake, 
a look (? not worth a look) ; H., 1801, dc^cribe.s it 
as North (’oiintry v'ftnt ; also, note the earlie.st 
record. 

[lull, ale, di'^iiite F. & H., is S.E. desjute its 
semantic ingenuity.] 

lullaby. The male member : low : mid-C. 10-20. 

(? ob.) 

*lullaby-Cheat. A baby : c. of ca. 1070-1810. 
Head, Ainsworth. See cheat. 

*lully ; occ. laUy (q.v,). Y et or drying linen : c. 
of ca. 1780-1870. (jlrose.—2. Hence, a .shirt : low: 
from ca. 1800. W’are. 

*lully-prigger, -prigging. A stealer, stealing, of 
linen, e.sp. hanging on the fence or line : e. of ca. 
1780-1880. (). Parker. 

♦lumb. Too much : c, of ca. 1720-1800. A jVm 
Gduting Dud., 172“). ? a ])crver8ion of lump. 

*lumber. A room : c. of ca. 1780-1830. G. 
Barker. Kx the Lombard Boom (for the storing of 
valuable.s).—2. A prison, only in lumber, be in, q.v. 

^lumber, V. To ])awn ; somewhat low (? orig. 
c.) ; from ca. 1810 ; ob. \ aux. Ex S.E. put to 
lumber, hence ultimately ex Lombard. (Pepys in 
1()0S u.sc.s Lumlur Street lor Loynhard Street.) —2. To 
arrest, imprison: c. of ca. 1810-90; rare except, 
and extant only in, the pa.ssive (see lumbered). 
Vaux. 

*lumber, be in. To be in detention ; in pri.son : 

(’, 19-20 V. ; (»b. \'aux. Cf. lumbered, Lombard 
Street, limbered and liynbo, (jq.v. 
lumber, hve. See hve lumber. 

*lumber-h0USe. A house for the .storage of stolen 
property: e. (— 1811). Lex. Bal. ; Ally Slopeda 
Half-Holiday. May 4, 1889. Ex S.E, l.-house, a 
fiawnbroker'.^, 

lumbered, ptd.adj. Pawned: from ca. 1810; 
ob. : low (? orig. c,).—2. Arrested ; in prison : c. 

(— 1812). Vaux. Cf. limbered, q.v, 
lumberer. A tramp, a vagrant: ca, 1760-1820 : 
perhaps orig. c. ; certainly low.—2. A swindling 
tipster : low': from ca. 1887. Barrd^ro & Leland.— 

3. Hence (?), a lying adventurer: Society: ca. 
1890-1914 Ware.—4. A confidence man : c. 

(— 1933). Charles E. Leach.—5. A pawnbroker: 


LUMPING 

C. 19-20, ob. : S.E. till ca. 1880, then (mostly 
U.S.) c. 

lumme !, lummy ! Esj). as Lord 1. / A low coll, 
exclamation : C. 19-20. Ex lejve rite. 

[lummo(c) king, heavy, awkward, clumsy, is 
dial.) 

lummy. See lumme !—2. First-rate : low' : 
1838, Dickens in Oliver Tymat; Milliken, 1892, 

‘ ’Ardly know which is lummiest ’. Prob. ex dial. : 
cf. the N. Yorkshire lummy lied', a delicious mouth¬ 
ful (E.D.D.). 

lump, anything exceptional (gen. as to size) : S.E., 
a.s IS the sense, a party, an association.—-2. (Also in 
j)l.) A great quantity ; adv'. (a lump), a lot, 
greatly : s. (in C. 20, 7>erhaps rather coll.) and dial.: 
a lump from ca. 1710, lumps from ca. 1520. Skel¬ 
ton ; Leigh Hunt ; Farmer, ‘ I likf; tliat a lump.’— 
3. (Gen. the lump.) 3’he w'orkhonse : vagrants' c. : 
from ca. 1870. H., .5th ed. Also Luynp Hotel. 

Cf. pan and spinniken, qq.v. 

lump, V. To thrash ; ca. 1780-1840 ; then dial. 
(iro.se. Lst cd.—2. To punch, strike : low : ca. 
1780-1830. Grose. Like preceding .sense, ex the 
S.E. meaning, to thresh.--3. To dislike, be dis- 
plea.scd at : coll.: orig. (1833), U.S. ; anglicised ca. 
1860. Dickens, 1864, ‘ If you don’t like it, it’s open 
to you to lump it.’ (—4. As to take in a lump, 
drink at a draught, put in a lunij) sum, e.g. as a l>r‘t. 
it is S.E.)—5. To carry : Australian : C. 20 
Prob. influenced by hyimp in the same sense. 

Lump Hotel. See lump, n., 3. 

lump and bump. A fool ; a smijileton : rhyming 

B. (on chump): late C. 19-20. Philip Allinglmm, 
Cheapjack, 19.34. 

lump of bread. A C. 20 variant of luynp of had. 
Mane lion. 

lump of coke. A man, chap, fellow : s, rhyming 
on bloke (— 1859). H., 1st ed. In ('. 20, gen. heap 

of coke. 

lump of ice. Advice : rhviiiing s. (— 1909). 
Ware. 

lump 0(f) jaw on(, have a). (To be) talkative : 
low ( — 1999). Ware. 

lump of lead. The head : rhyming s. (— 1857). 
* Ducange Anglicus.’ Cf. poinid of lend. 

lump of school. A, rarely to, fool : rhyming s. 
(— 1909). Ware. 

♦lump o(f) stone. A county jail : c. (— 1909). 
Ware. (T. stoyie-doublet and -jug. 

♦lump the lighter. To be transyiortcd : e. of ca. 
1780-1875. Oose, 1st ed. ; II., 5tb ed. Perhaps 
luynp hero = strike, hit (as in hit the track), i.e. 
unpleasantly or forcibly meet with. 

lumper, a riverskh* labourer: S.E., as is the 

scientilic sense (ojip. to siditter). —2. A riverside 
thief: ca. 1780-1840: c. G. Parker.—3. A con¬ 
tractor for loading and unloading ships : from ca. 
1780, ob. : 8. >, ca. 1870, coU. Gro.s%', 1785; 

Mayhew. (Cf. O.E.D. dating.)—i. Such a fraudu¬ 
lent seller of clothes-materials as makes tlie worse 
seem the better eause, e.g. the old now, the flimsv 
solid: c. ; ca. 1850-1910. Mayhew. (’f. the 
somewhat difl'crent duffer. —-5. A militiaman : 
1869, Blaekmore ; ob. by 1920, t by 19,35.—6. A 
potato : from ca. 1840 : Anglo-Irisli coll. >, in 

C. 20, S.E. 

Lumpers, the. The Lifeguards : military: C. 
19-20. F. & Gibbons. Ex their stature : lumping 
fellows ! 

lumping. Great; heavy ; bulky ; awkward, 
ungainly : coll, and dial. ; 1678, ‘ lumping bar- 
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^»ains ’; 1887, ‘ a lumping yokel Stigmatised by 
Johnson as “ low 

lumping pennyworth. A (great) bargain : coll.: 
ca, 1700-1860 ; then dial. Arbuthnot. Hence: 

lumping pennyworth, get or have got a. To 

marry n fat woman ; coll, verging on c.p. : C. 18- 
early 10. Ch’ose. 

[lumpish, despite F. & H., is S.E.J 

lumps. ^>ee lump, n., 2.— lumps out of, knock. 

To command much applause : theatrical : ca. 
1884-1010. Conn, A about the Stage, 1885. 

lumpshi(o)us. Delicious : low coll, (orig., prob. 
s.) : 1844, Buckstonc ; ob. ? by scrumptious out of 
locfly. Cf. lujjtious, q.v. 

lumpy, pregnant, is low coll, verging on S.E. ; (of 
ground) rough, S.E.—2. Tipsy: from ca. 1810 ; ob. 
by IblO, t 1980. Pufich, 1845.-3. Costly : 
booksellers’ : ca. 1890-1915. 

lumpy roar. A grandee, or a ‘ swell of the first 
water ’ : low London ; 1855-ca. 18()0. AVare says 
that it may repn'sent VEmpercur Napoleon III, 

‘ who became y)opular in 1855 by his visit to Eng¬ 
land . . . and [by] his encouragement of English 
trade 

Inn. \ hailcquin : late C. 18-early 19: theat¬ 
rical. (d ost', 1st ed. By ‘ collision’.—2. A clown : 
C. 19. mainly U.fS. and theatrical. ? a coritraidion 
of hartigiiin or, more prob., e.x Shakespearean luues, 
mad freaks, as in ll'i/dcr'a Tale^ 11, ii, 80. (Onions.) 

♦lunan. A girl : vagrants’ c. : from ca. 1885. 
Brandon. Ex Bom any loobni (cf. Sampson at 
lubni), a harlot. 

lunar, take a. To glance, look, keenly ; propeil v, 
upwards : late C. 19 20. Calsworthy. The Silnr 
Spoou, 1920. ‘ “ Taking a lunar ’’ at dying grouse.’ 
Ex take o lunar obserration. 

lunch. Luncheon : 1829 (S.O.D.) : coll, till ca. 
1019, then S.E. Abbr. luncheon. For lvnch{<<>n) 
and its synonymy, see ‘ The Art of Lightening 
\Vork ’ in Iborf/.? 2. A yiaper .sold at lumdi-lime, 
esp. one giving the cricket scores : newsviuidors’ 
coll. : 1921.—8. Any meal other than breaklast: a 
large dinner, a luMvy supper: Canadian coU. 
(— 1982). tJohn Jicames. 

lunch. (The v.i., always S.E.—) To juovide 
lunch lor : coll. ; 1802 (S.O.D.). 

luncheon reservoir. The stomach : low jocular : 
from ca. I8ti0 : ob. Of. bread-basket and netuaUmg 
office. Of. : 

lung-box. 'The mouth : low : from ca. 18.50. 
Cl. potato-trap. 

lunger, A j)erson diseased or wounded in the 
lungs: coll.: 1808. Ki])ling. (D.E.D.) 

[lungis, a hi/.y fellow, a loafer, is t S.E., despite 
F. AH.l 

lungs. ‘ A large and strong-voiced man ’, John¬ 
son : coll. : ca. 1980-1740.—2. An underworkman 
m the ‘ chymical art ’, Johnson : ca, 1010-1750 : 
coll. ca. 1700, S.E. Jonson, ‘That is hi.s tiie- 
drake, his lungs, his zephyrus, ho that puffs Ins 
coals.’ 

Lunnon. London : (dial, and) low coll. ; C. 18- 
20. 

luny. See loony. 

luptious. Lovely; delicious: late C. Bt 20; ob. 
Ex voluptuous -f delicious. Cf. luinpshious and 
scrumptious. (This type of ‘made’ Mords was 
common in the A’ictorian period ; the vogue has 
waned.) 

lurachani. See ler-ac-am. 

[lurch, a trick, a cheat, is S. L., as is the v. So too 


are ijive one a lurch and leave in the lurch, though the 
latter may possibly be s. in B.E.’s sense, ‘ Pawn’d 
for the Reckoning.’ All despite F. & H.] 

lurcher, a rogue, is S.E.. but lurcher or lurcher of 
the law, ‘ a bum bailiff, or his setter ’ (Grose, Ist ed.) 
is s. of ca. 1780-1840. Ex dial, lurch, to slink about. 

[lurdan, -en, a rogue, a loafer ; lurdenry, roguery : 
S.E. and dial., dtespite F. & IL] 

“^lure. ‘ An idle jiarnphlet B.E. : c. of ca. 1090- 
1780, when it > /cer, q.v.—-2. When used for a trap, 
a snare, it is catachrestic ; mid-C. 15-20 (O.E.D.). 

♦lurk ‘ is mostly applied to the several modes of 
plundering by representations of sham distress 
Mayhew ; c. : from ca. 1850 ; ob. Prob. ex the v. 
Cf. law, lag, racket, rig, slum ; also bereaveynent lurk, 
dead lurk, lurker. —2. In Australian low s. verging 
on c., it ~ ‘ a plan of action ; a regular occupation 
C. J. Dennis : late C. 19-20.—8. In app. temporal^' 
c. of ca. 1840-00, it = an eye or eyesight. ‘ A'o. 
747 \ with valid reference to the year 1845,- -4. 
An occasional customer : grafters’ : late 19 20. 
Philip Allingham, ( 'heapjack, 1984. (T. v., 8. 

*lurk, V. To beg with ‘ faked ’ letters : c. : from 
ca. 185() ; ob. Alayhew. Perhaps a corrujition of 
dial, lurch, to slink about : cf. lurcher. —2. be lurked. 

‘ To be ordered to do some unpleasant job without a 
chance of avoiding it ’ : nautical : mid~C. 19-20. 
Bowen. (T. (? ex) the t lurk, to shirk work. 

•—8. V.I., to 8('ll, on the move, to an occasional 
(‘ustomer : grafters': C. 20. Allingham. Exn.,4 
(q.v.). 

♦lurk, go on or upon a. To get money by a 
‘ lurk q.v. : c. ; from ca. 1850 ; ob. Mayhew. 

♦lurker. A none too honest Jack of all trades ; 
c. : from ca. 1800 ; ob.—2. A begging impostor 
equipped with sham documents, false letters, lakid 
seals and crests and signatures, etc. ; c. .- from ca, 
1850; ob., except as a jirofcssional telJiT of the 
piteous tale. See esp. Alavhew’s London Labour, I, 
233, and ‘ Stuart Wood ’, Shades of the Prison 
House, pp. 78-t». Also lurksman. 

♦lurking, n. and adj. Fraudulent begging ; 
being a ‘ lurker ’ (sense 2) ; e. : both from ca. is.'io 
and both in Mayhew s London Labour, vol. 1. 
♦lurksman. See lurker, 2. 

♦lurries. TIk* more gen. form of: 

♦lurry. (Gen. in jil.) Money : e. of ca. 1(170- 
1830. B. Head in The Canting Academy •, (Lom*. 
In the pi,, the sense is rather ‘ all manmT of cloatbs 
(’ole.s, 1()7(), or ‘Money, AVatclu's, Itings, or other 
Moveables ’, ILE. Prob. a corruption ol’ lour[i ), 
lowre, influenced perha])s by dial. Inrrij, to pull, 
drag (E.D.D.).—2. A.s gabble, it is S.E. ^ dial.— 
,3. As a variant of lorry ((’ollinson), it is rather 
Northern dial. (— 1927) than a eoll. 

luscious. Very plea.sant ; very fine; Ibiotliam 
Seliool (— 1925). Synonymous is : tlie tMo 

are frequently conjoined. Anon., JJict. of Booiham 
Slavfj, 1925. 

lush. Drink, i.e. strong drink : from ea. 1790; 
ob. ? orig. e. ; eertninly low. Potter ; A’aux ; 
Lytton, ‘ “ Bring the lush and tlie jiijies. old 
bloke ! ” cried Nod . . . ; “we are never at a loss 
lor company —2. A drink : low (— 1892) ; oh. 
llurae Nisbet.—3. A drinking-bout ; from ca. 
1840: ob. : low, t’olonel Hawker’s Diary 

(O.E.D.); The Licensed Victuallers' Gazette, Jan. 10, 
1891.—4. A drunkard : low: from ea. 1890; ob. 
Abbr. lushington, q.v. These four senses are either 
ex S.E. lush, adj. (cf. lush, aclj., below), as the 
O.E.I.h proposes, or ex Lushington, a well-known 
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London brewer, as F. & II. claims, or ex the City of 
Lushington (see lushington), or, as W. suggests, ex 
Shelia Insh, to eat and drink.--5. A dainty : Eton 
(’ollege: C. 19. Either ex lush, as above, or ex 
lush, S.E. adj. 

lush, V. To drink, v.i, : from ea. 1810; ob. ; 
l(iw. Lfx. Bal. Also lush it : from ca. IH.'JO ; ob. 
(T. boose, hub, liquor, soak, wet.~l. To drink, v.t.: 
low : j)erhaps from ea. 1810 (see Ltx. Hal.) ; cer¬ 
tainly from 1830, when used by Lytton in Haul 
Clifford, ‘ I had been lushing heavy wet ’ ; Dickens, 
1838, ‘ Some of the richest sort you ever lushed.’—- 
3. To treat, ply with drink : low : from ca. 1820 ; 
ob. llaggart, ‘ We had lushed tlie coachman so 
neatly, that Barney was obliged to drive ’ (O.E.D.). 
Ex the n., first three senses. For an excellent 
synonymy of all three senses, see F. & H. at lush, 

V. 

lush, odj. Tipsy; low: from en. 1811; ob. 
Vaux. Also lush((')tf, from ca. 1810. Lex. Hal., 

' The rolling kiddeys . . . got bloody lushy.’ 
Either ex S.E. adj. lush or ex s. lush, n., q.v. above. 
(The lush, n., v. and adj., arc now extant mainly in 
dial, and in U.iS. c.)—2. Erroneously used of colour : 
rnid-C. 18-20. (O.E.D.) 

lush at Freeman’s Quay. To drink at another’s 
expense. See Freeman’s Quay and Harry Free¬ 
man’s. 

*lush cove. A drunkard ; c. (— 1839). Bran¬ 
don's definition (in ‘ Ducange Anglicus ’), ‘ public 
house IS an error—prob. fur ‘ a frequenter of the 
public house ’. 

*lush-crib. A low public-house ; a gin-shop : 
c. : from ca. 1810; ob. \’aux. Cf. lush-ken. Ex 
lush, n., 1. Cf. boozer, drum, panny, pub, Tom and 
Jerry shop. 

*'lush-house. The same: c. or low (— 1890); 
ob. F. & IF, in Ivsh-enb synonymy. 

lush it. See lush, v.. 1. 

*lush-keD. A low public-house or alehouse ; a 
gin-shop: c. : from ca, 171M); ob. Potter, Vaux. 
Ex lush, n., 1. Cf. lush-crib and lushing-ken. 

lush-out. A drinking-bout: low (— 1823); t bv 
1920. ‘Jon Bee.’ 

*lush-panny. Same (— 1896) as lush-ken : c. or 
low ; ol). (T. lushery ; see pauny. 

[lushborough, lushburg, a brass coin, is t S.E., 
de.^^pite F. k IF] 

lushery. A low public-house: low (— 1890). 
r\ k H. in lush-crib synonymy. 

lushey. See lush, adj., 1. 

lushing. The vbl.n. of lush, v., all senses. Cf. : 

lushing, adj. Given to drink : low' : mid-C. 19- 
20; ob. Mayhew, 1801, speaks of a harlot nick¬ 
named Lushing Loo. 

♦lushing-ken. A low public-house, a drinking 
bar: c. : from ca. 1880. L. Wingfield, 1883. 
‘ Unable ... to steer clear of lushing-kens ’ 
(O.E.D.). 

*l nflhing -Tnfl.n. A drunkard : c. of ca. 1850-1910, 
mostly U.S. Ex lush, v. 

lushing-muzzle. A punch on the mouth: 
boxing and nautical: ca. 1820-1900. Egan’s 
Grose. See lushing and muzzle. 

lushington or Lushington. A drunkard : rather 
low : from ca. 1840 ; ob. The Comic Alniaimck, 
1840; Mayhew; ‘ Roll'Boldrewood1890, ‘The 


best eddicated chaps are the worst lushingtons 
when they give w’ay at all.’ (Cf. Admiral of the red, 
boozer, gin-crawler, poi-ioalloper, soak{er), wetster.) 
Either ex lush, n., 1, and punning the surname 
Lushington, or ex Lushington the brewer, or else ex 
the City of Lushington, a convivial society that, 
flourishing ca. 1750-1895, had a ‘ Lord Mayor ’ and 
four ‘ aldermen ’ (O.E.D.): cf. the ne\t three 
phrases. 

Lushington, deal with. To take too much drink : 
ca. 18‘20 -90. Bee. Cf. : 

Lushington is concerned, Alderman. Applied to 
one who is drunk : low: ca. 1810-1900. Vaux, 
w here also he has been voting for the Alderman. Cf. : 

Lushington is his master. He is apt to drink too 
much : ca. 1825-90. (The C. 20 phrase is the booze 
has got him down.) Sec lushington. 
lushy. See lush, adj., 1. 

lushy cove, a drunkard : c. (ob.) : from ca. 1810. 
Vaux ; Mayhew. Also lush cove. 

[lusk, despite F. & H., is f S.E. for an idler, as are 
F. k H.'s lust-proud, lusty Lawrence (wencher), and 
lute (a literary euphemism).] 
luwaduck ! See love a duck ! 
lux. An excellent or splendid thing ; Christ’s 
Hospital: from ca. 1840 ; ob. Prob. ex luxuriant, 
says Blanch, the Hospital's annalist. Cf, : 

luxer. A handsome fellow : Winchester College : 
ca. 1850-1916. Either ex luxury, as Adams sug¬ 
gests, or ex L. lux, a light. 

luxuriant is often misused for luxurious : from 
mid-C. 17. (O.E.D.)—2. In C. 17-mid-19, luxuri¬ 
ous for luxuriant is S.E. ; ca. 1850-1910, rare ; after 
ca. 1910, a catachresis. 

-ly omitted in advv. is a constant characteristic of 
sol, speech : ‘ immemorial ’. 
lyb-beg, lybbege. See lib-beg. 
lycffium IS erroneoUsS for lyceum : late C. 16-19, 
O.E.D. 

Lyceum, the. See Academy, the. 

Lydford law. To hang first and try afterwards ; 
hence, any arbitrary procedure in judgement: late 
C. 14-20 (ob. by 1870, except in dial.): coll. >, by 
1700, S.E, Langland, T. Fuller, ‘ Molibro ' Ozell, 
Kingsley. (Apperson.) Ex Lydford, ‘ now' a small 
village on the confines of Dartmoor . . . formerly 
the chief town of the stannaries ’, O.E.D. Cf. 
Halifax law, q.v., and Jedburgh justice, q.v. 
[lyer-by, lyerby, lig-by, is S.E., despite F. & H.] 
lying down, take it. See lie down, 
lylo I Come here!; Anglo-Chmese (— 1864). 
H., 3rd ed. 

'^lymitting law. See limiting law. 

Lymps, the. The Olympic theatre; theatrical 
(- 1864); t by 1920. H., 3rd ed. 

■^lyp. To lie down : c. of ca. 1560-1700. (Cf. 
lib, the gen. form.) Whence : 

*lyp-ken, lypken. See lib-ken and cf. libben and 
lobkin. 

lyre-bird, be a (bit of a). To be ( a little ) apt to tell 
lies: Australia: C. 20; ob. Punning liar and 
(native to Australia) lyre-bird. 

lyribliring, warbling, singing, is prob. S.E. (long f). 
I have not discovered on what F. & H.’s ‘ Old Cant ’ 
is based. Cf. the jocular synonym, hjribbising 
(recorded by A. H. Dawson in 1913), app. a blend 
of lyric -F improvising. 
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•m. Am : coll. : from ca. 1640. Cowley, 1647, 
‘ No : I’m undone ’ (O.E.D.).—2. Abbr. ina'am 
(q.v.) : low coll. : C. 18-20. Pronounced as brief 
and indistinct um or cm. 

m’. My : slovenly coll., as in vi'dear (vocative): 
C. 19-20. 

m. and v. (A) tinned -meat-and-ve^etable ration : 
military (officers') coll; 1915-18. F. & Gibbons. 
Also Maconochie^ q.v. 

m.b. coat and/or waistcoat. A long coat and/or 
a cassock waistcoat worn by some clergymen : 
clerical: from ca. 1840, but not recorded till 185.*b 
in Dean Conybeare ; ob. Ex ‘ mark of the beast ’ 
in reference to Popery. 

m.d. or M.D. A physician ; a person holding the 
degree of Doctor of ^ledicine : coll, when spoken, 

1. e. pronoun(^ed em dee : mid-C. 18—20. (O.E.D.)— 

2. Money down ; political coll, (in reference to 
electioneering bribery) : 1857. M'are. 

m.p. A policeman : from ca. 1860. H., 3rd ed. 

? ex ‘ mounted policeman ’. 

m.t. An empty truck, van, or gen., carriage ; 
railway: from ca. 1860. H., 3rd ed. By pun on 

empty. Cf. Moll Thompson's mark, q.v.—2. An 
empty bottle : from ca. 1858 ; ob. More usual in U.f^. 
than in the British Empire. Cf. dead marine, q.v. 

M (occ. by but gen.) under the girdle, carry or have 
an. To be courteous of address : coll. : ca. 1550- 
1820 ; extant in dial, as keep ‘ Master * oidoj sight, to 
be lacking in respect. Udall, ‘ Ne’er an M by your 
girdle ? ’ ; Haughton, in a late C. 16 play, ‘ Hark 
ye . . . methinks you might do well to have an M 
under your girdle ’ ,• Swift, Ex ‘ ma.ster ’ and 
‘mistress’. (Apperson.) 

ma, Abbr. mamma ; from ca. 1820 (? orig 
dial.): coU. >, ca. 1890. low coll, (T. pa. —-2. 
(ma.) See me, 2.—3. At certain Public Schools, ma 
and mi indicate (Smith) major and (Smith) minor : 
mid-C. 19-‘20. These terms are rather coll, than s. 
(See also ‘ Eton slang ’, sub finem.) 

Ma State, the. New South Wales : Australian 
coll, nickname : late C. 19-20. N.S.W. was the 
first Australian State to be founded. 

ma^alish. See maleesh. 

ma’am. A coll, contraction of madam : 1668, 
Dryden, Very gen. in C, 18-mid-19 in Society, and 
still etiquette in addressing a queen or a royal 
princess; since ca. 1850, chiefly parenthetical or 
terminal. ‘ Also Muittcn as vulgar marm, mem, 
mini, mvm, -m ’, S.O.D, 

ma’amselle. A coll. abbr. of mademoiselle : late 
C. 18 -20. Fr, ma'niselle. 

mab. A slattern, a loose-moral’d woman, is S.E. 
—2. A cabriolet: ca. 1820-95. Moncrieff; Bau¬ 
mann. A personifying perversion of cab-. 

mab, gen. mab up. To dress carehsssly : late 
C. 17-early 19 : coll, verging on S.E. Ray {mab), 
B.E. {mab up). Gen. in pj)l. form mabbed up. Ex 
mab, n., 1. 

mac, occ. mack. Abbr. mackerel, a pimp : 1887, 
Henley ; low s.—2. (Only as mac.) A coll, abbr, 
of macadam : 1851, Mayhew; slightly ob. (O.E.D.) 
—3. A rare spelling of mack, 2.—t. An abbr. (1932) 
of tarmac (lit, and fig. senses) : Royal Air Force’s. 

macaioni, occ. maccaroni, a dandy (1760-75), is 
S.E., as is the adj.—2. A merry fool, esp. if an 
Italian : coll. ; C. 18. Addison, 1711, The Spec^ 
tator. No. 47.-3. An Italian: somewhat low: 


C. 19-20. Ex the national dish, as is the preced¬ 
ing sense.—4. A pony : rhyming s. (— 1857). 
‘ Ducange Anglic us.’ 

Macaroni Parson, the. Dr. Dodd, Shakespearian 
scholar and forger (executed in 1777).—2. John 
Horne Tooko, parson, philologist, and politician 
1736-1812). Dawson. 

macaroni-stake. A race ridden by a gentleman 
rider: ca. 1820-30. Bee. Prob. ex rnacarunt, 1, q.v. 
[macaroon, given by F. & IF, is S.E.] 

maccacco. See murkarker.—maccaroni. See 
macaroni. 

*mace. ‘ A rogue assuming the character of a 
gentleman, or opulent trade.sman, who under that 
apjiearance defrauds workmen, by borrowing a 
wat(‘h, or other piece of goods, till one (that] ho 
bespeaks is done ’ (i.e. swindled), 1785, Grose : c. 
of ca. 1780-1850, Parker, 1781.—2. Any dressy 
swindler of tradesmen : from ca. 1850 ; oh, H., 
1st ed.—3. Swindling ; fraudulent robbery : c. : from 
ca. 1800.—1. A sham loan-office : c. ( — 1879) ; ob. 
Presumably ex mare, a club, a metal-headed staff. 

*niace, V.t., occ. v.i. To swindle, defraud, 
whether gen. or in sense of mace, n., 1. : from ca. 
1790, when recorded by Potter (O.E.D.) ; 1821, 

Egan, in Life in London : c. Ex mace, n., 1.—2. 
To welsh : c. (— 1874). H., 5th ed. 

^mace, give it him (a tradesman) on or upon the. 
To obtain goods on credit and never pay for them : 
c. (“ 1812); ob. Vaux ; H., 1st ed. Cf. mace, 
strike the. 

*mace, man at the. An operator of a sham loan- 
offict* ; c. (isTiq : ob. 

*mace, on (the). On credit: c. (— 1893) 
P. H. Emerson, in Aignor Lippo. —2. (Only on the 
mace.) On the ‘mace’ racket: c. : (’. 19-20. 

Vaux, 1812 ; W. T. Moncrieff, 1830, ‘ lie’s been 
working on the ma(*e.’ Cf. macer, mneinq, q(|.v. 

*mace, strike the. The v.i. form of mace, v., 
q.v. ; e.sp, as a variant of mace, give it on the, (j.v. : 
c, ; from ca. 1810. Vaux. 

♦mace-cove, -gloak, -man (and macer, q.v.). A 
swindler : c. ; rosp. from ca. 1810 (e.g. in Lex. Hal.), 
1812, \'aux, t ; from ca. 1780, and often spelt 
maceman. —2. The third i.s also, from ca. 1870, a 
welsher, and, ca. J 880-1900, a ‘swell mobsman’, 
q.v. Ex mace, n., q.v. 

*mace the rattler. To travel in a train without 
paying : c. ; from ca. 1880. 

*macer. A swdndier, whether gen. (from ca. 1819) 
or, ea. 1820-50, as an exj^onent of mace, n., 1 : c. 
Ex mare, v.—2. A welsher : c. (— 1 874). H., 5th ed. 

*MacGorrey’s Hotel. Chelmsford Gaol ; c. : 
C. 19. Ware. Ex a governor so named. 

machine, a carriage, bicycle, etc., is S.E., as ia 
+ machiner, a coach-horse.—2. The male, the female 
pudend : low coll. : C. 19-20 ; ob. Prob. ex Fr. 
machine, the male member. (Cf. thing and Fr, 
machin.)—3. A ‘French letter’: low coll.: ca. 
1790-1860. Grose, 3rd ed. 

*macing. See mace, V.—2. ‘ Severe, but regulated 
thrashing by fists ’ : non-aristocratic : mid C, 19- 
early 20. Ex Jem Mace, a notable English pugilist, 
'^macing-cove. A variant of mace-cove. May- 
how, 1801. 

mack. See mac, 1-—2. A coll. abbr. of mac{k)in- 
tosh ; late C. 19-20.—3. A Celtic Irishman : 
derisive coll. ; ca. 1615-1700. (O.E.D.) 
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Mack, the. The sail training-ship Macquarie i 
nautical : early C. 20. Bowen. 

mack !, by (the) ; occ. simply mack I A trivial, 
coll, asseveration : ca. 1560-1670. Anon., Misn- 
qonns ; Totton. Ex by the Mass prob. influenced by 
by Mary. O.E.D. 

Mack Sennett. See ‘ Moving-Pictiire iSlang *, 
^ K. ('oil., not 8. 

macked steamer. Nautical, thus : ‘ In the 

middle lOth century, ... a shoddily built . . . 
steamer’ (Bowen): nautical, l.e., a ‘made* 
steamer in Northern dial. 

Mackay, the real. The real thing, ‘ the goods ’ : 
coll. : from ca. 1020. R. ('. Woodthor])e, The 
Shudoir on the Downs, 1005. Margery Allingham, 
Death of a Ghost, 1034, spj'lls it MrKie. An adapta¬ 
tion of the U.S. McCoy, genuine, excellent ; ‘ from 
the pugilist, “ Kid ” Mc(joy, who was for some time 
at the head of his clasH ’ (Irwin). 

MacGregor or MacKenzie, Mr. See Langtries, 
mackerel, a ])mip, is S.E., despite E. & H.’s 
inclusion and despite B.E.’s classification as c.—- 
2. Adj., smeared ; blurred : jirinters’ : from ca. 
1730 ; oh. A corruption oi mackied, ex S.E. rnackle. 

mackerel-back. ‘ A very tall, lank Berson 
B.E. : late (’. 17-18. Hence Triarkerel-back{ed), 
long-backed : late ('. IH-early 10. (Irose. 

macnoon. A loose, mainly Australian variant of 
maahnodii. E.g. in Ion L. idri(‘.vs, J.a.ssdfrs Last 
Jtixdi. 1031. 

Maconochie (incorrectly -achie). A tinned stew 
of meat and vegetables ; military coll. ; from 1015. 
B. cK: 1*. Alibr. ration of Maconochie s stew ; jirob., 
the O.E.Ih (Sup.) irnjilies, v\cu Maconochie 
ration was orig. coll. Ex the makers’ name. ('f. 
»/?. and, V., (j.v. —2. A telephone-box ; stomach : 
military : 1016. B. & B., 3rd ed. Ex the shaia*, 
and the rei cjitacle 

Maconochie Cross ; M. Medal. Military Cross; 
Military Medal: military: 1015; ob. E.& Gibbons. 

Macrooms. Shares in the ('ork & Macroom Rail¬ 
way : Stock E.xehange coll. (— 1805) >, by lOlO, 
j. W ilson's StfH'k Exchange Glossary. 

mad, adj. (Construction : mad at, with a pers(>n ; 
mad about, about a thing or person.) Angry, vexed : 
('. 14 20 : S.IC. till C. 10, then coll, and mostly C.S. 
Nat Could. 1801, “ My eye ! won’t he be just mud.'— 
2. (Of a compass-needle) with its polarity dis¬ 
turbed ; nautu'al coll. : laUs C. 10-20. Bo\\en. 
Suggested by erratic,. 

mad, like. See the entry at like a . . . 
mad !, -you are of so many minds, you’ll never be. 
A semi-proverbial c.p. of ca. 1670-1750. Ray, 
Swift. (.Apper.son.) 

mad as a buck. Eery angry ; crazy ; late C. 16- 
17 : proverbial coll. Shake.sjieare, ‘ It would make 
a man mad as a buck to be so bought and sold.' 
Cf. dial, mad as a tup (ram). 

mad as a hatter. Exceedingly angry (an ob. 
Rcn.se) ; crazy: coll.; 1837, Haliburtou ; 1840, 
Thackeray ; cf. Ixnvis t^’arroll’s ‘ (the) Mod Hatter ’. 
E. & H. suggests hotter = atter — adder ; but prob. 
hatter is a dealer in hats and there is prob. some 
topical reference. Cf. mad as a weaver. 

mad as a March hare. (In late C. 14-15, e.g. in 
Chaucer. March is omitted.) Eccentric; mad: 
proverbial coll. : from ca. 1500. Skelton, ‘ Thou 
mad March hare.’ Ex sexual excitement. Cf. : 

mad as a weaver. Very angry ; crazy : pro¬ 
verbial coll. : C. 17. 

mad as May*butter. Exceedingly eccentric; 


mad ; excited : C. 17 : proverbial coll. Fletcher, 
1626. Ex difliculty of making butter in May. 

mad as mud. Exceedingly angry: from ca. 
1925. Richard Keverne, The Havering Plot, 1928, 
* Joan will be as mad as mud with me for telling.’ 
Cf. mad, 1. 

’^mad dog. Strong ale: c. : ca. 1580-1620. 
Harrison’s England, 

mad major, the. ‘ Any very eccentric or exces¬ 
sively daring odicer, es])ecially if . . . of that rank * 
(B. <fe B.) .* military coll, : 1914—18. Ex a legend 
about a foolhardy and bloodthirsty officer. 

mad Mick and banjo. A pick (rhyming b.) and 
shovel : Australian, esj). military : C. 20. 

[mad minute, rapid hre, is journalese and 
ineligible.] 

m^ money. A girl's return fare, carried lest her 
soldier friend got ‘ mad i.e. too amorous for her ; 
New Zealand soldiers' ; 1916-18. Mostly a legend, 
and concerning only English girls. 

mad on, have a. To be m an ugly mood : 
Canadian coll. ; from ca. 1870. l.e. a mad fit. 
Ex mad, a fit of anger: same ])eriofl and status. 
John Beames. 

*mad Tom. A rogue that counterfeits madness : 
C. 17-18 c. Also Tom of Bedlam. 

mad up, get one’s. To become very angry : from 
ca. 1880; mostly U.S. ex (— 1847) Eng. dial. 
O.E.T). 

mad woman. An empty eoaeh ; coaching : ca. 
1800-70. 

madam, as a kc])! inistre.ss. as a bold girl or artful 
woman, and as an ironical address, i.s, despite 
F. & H., certainly S.E.^—2. A pocket handkerchief: 
c. (— 1879); ob. Berhaps because a mark of at 
least outward respectability.—4. Nonsense ; line 
of talk : e. : from ea. 1930. .lames Curtis, The 
Gilt Kid, 1936. Perhaps sugg<\st(‘d by the synony¬ 
mous fanny. 

madam-sahib. See mem-sahib. 

*Madam Van. (In Grose, 1st ed., erroneously 
M. Ban.) A whore : late C. 17-early 19 c. B.E. 

[madcap, desjute E. & H., is S.E., as is the f mad- 
pash I 

madding is gen. inisun(ler.st()0(l as maddening 
(actually it there ra\ mg) in far from the madding 
crowd, itself a casual alteration of far from the 
madding croud's ignoble strife, p Iray's Elegy.) W. 

maddy. A larg(' mussel : nautical coll. : C. 19- 
20. Bowen. Ex ob. (? f) Scots moddy, the same. 

*made, stolen, see make, V., 1. — 2. Lucky; 

tramps’ c. (— 1933). The Wak-End Review, Nov. 
18, 193,3—anon, article entitled ‘ Down and Out ’. 

made beer. College swipes botthai with rice, 
nutmeg, etc., to recondition it : W’incliester Col¬ 
lege coll. : ea. 1840 -90. Mansfield. 

made in Germany. Bad, valueless : late C. 19- 
20: coll. >, by 1915, S.E. (Ware.) 

made to walk up Ladder Lane and down Hemp 
Street. Hangeil at the yard-arm : nautical: C. 19. 
Bowen. By ‘ allusive topography ’ ; cf. gutter lane. 

made up strong. Heavily yet effectively painted 
and powdered : (low) coll. : C. 20. 

madge, occ. madge howlet. The female pudenda ; 
low': from ca. 1780 ; ob. Grose.—2. A woman : 
Scots coll.: C. 19. Jamieson. 

*madge-COve or -cull. A sodomit<^: resp. ca. 1820 
-00 (Bee) and c. of ca. 1780-1850 (Grose, 1st ed.). 

madza. Half. Hence madza caroon, half a 
crown ; madza saltee, a halfpenny ; madza poona, 
half a sovereign ; also madza-beargered, half drunk. 
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and madza round the bull, half a pound of steak. 
Tarlyaree : from ca. 1850. Ex It. mezzo, a half, 
via Lingua Franca, and gen. pronounced medzer. 

mafeesh ! llnished ; done with ; dead : Eastern 
P'ront military in G.W. C. J. Dennis, 1016 ; B. & P. 
Ex Arabic, 

maffick, to rejoice wildly as a crowd, orig. a., 
rapidly > coll, aiul, by i002, S.Pb p]x the re¬ 
joicing at the relief of Majehing (South Africa) on 
May 17, 1900, Revived in Nov., 1918, it is now 
moribund. (W. ; O.E.D.) 
mafish is an occ. variant of mafeesh. 
mag. Talk ; chatter : coll. : 1778, Mme 

D'Arblay, ‘ If you have any mag in you, we'll draw 
it out ’ ; slightly ob. lOx magpie. —2. A chatteriT : 
(;oll. : from ca. 1890.—lb A magazine : (‘(>11. : 

C. 19-20. Wolcot, ‘ Ilawkesbury . . . who wrote 
in mags for hire.’—4. A halfpenny ; c. : 1781, G, 
Parker. Ex make, a halfpenny, influenced by meg, 
a guinea. (T. magpie, 2. ‘ Ducangc Anglicus ’ 

defines it as a penny (1857).—5. A magpie : G. 19- 
20 coll, verging on S.K —6. A ‘magpie’: shoot¬ 
ing: 1895 (O.E.D.). See magpie, 4.— 1. A marj- 
neto : motorists’ coll.; 1919.—'8. A face: low: 
1899, Clarence Rook. Perhaps ex : 

mag, v.i. To talk (noisily), chatter ; to scold : 
coll. : 1810 (O.E.D.). lOx the n., 1.—2. To steal : 
Scots c. : from ca. 1815; ob. Scott. 

’'‘mag, on the. On the look-out for victims c. of 
ca. 1845-60. ‘ No 747.' Perhaps, via mag, n.. 5. 

a perv'ersion of on the make. 

’'‘mag-flyer ,* mag-flying. A player of. a game of. 
pitch and toss : c. ; resp. 1882, 1888. Ex mag, n., 
4, q.v. 

’''mag-stake. Money obtained by the confidence 
trick: c. ; from ca. 1838; ob. See magsman. 

Maga. Blackwood's Magazine: literary s. 
ca. 1860, coll. >, ca. 1890, S.E. ; 1825, in Black- 
wood's itself. Abbr. 'magazine ; cf. mag, n., 3. 

magazan is erroneous for mazagan (a kind of 
broad bean) : late (b 18 20. O.E.i>. 

[Magazine or Review when omitted from titles of 
jieriodicals gives them a coll, tinge, a.s in The 
English : C. 18-20.] 

Magdalen maim. An unsatisfactory servant: 
Southwark coll. : ca. 1840-f>0. Ware, ' A servant 
from the Magdalen, a refuge for fallen women m the 
Blackfriars Road, which existed there until about 
the middle of the [19th J century. The women w ho 
went out as servants had been too often j)am])cred 
there. ’ 

[magdalene, Magdalene, a reformed whore, isS.lv] 
[magery. See note at gun, n., 3.] 
magg. A variant of inag, n., 4. 
magged. Irritable, irritatc'd ; (of a rope) frayed: 
nautical : late (19-20. Bowen. Cf. Bedford¬ 
shire magged, exhausted, itself prob. ex the very old 
dial, maggle, to tease, to exhaust, itself perhaps 
cognate with L. rnactare (to afflict or punish), as 
Joseph Wright seems to imp]}'. 

Maggera. See Memugger. 

maggie, a girl, is Scots.—-2. As = magpie, 6, it ia 
shooting s. : (J. 20.—3. A magnetic detector- 

wireless operators’: from ca. 1926. Bow'en. Cf. 
mag, n., 7.—4. (Maggie.) H.M.S. Magnificent; the 
White Star liner Majestic : resp. naval (C. 20) and 
nautical (late C. 19-20). Bowen. 

Maggie Ann. Margarine : from ca. 1910 : mili¬ 
tary >, by 1919, gen. B. <k P. Cf. marge. 

Maggie Rab or Itob(b). A bad halfpenny or wife : 
Scots coll. ; C. 19-20. 


Maggie wore the beads, where. ‘ In the neck \ 
i.e. di.sagreeably, disastrously : a c.p. of ca. 1905 -25. 
W. (at neck). (T. where the chicken got the axe. 

magging. Talk(ing); chatter: 1814, Pegge. 

Ex mag, v,, 1. 

[maggot, a wdiim, a whimsical fellow, lik(! maggot- 
paled (or -headed) and maggoty, lias always been S.E., 
despite F. & H.] 

maggot, acting the. See acting the maggot, 
maggot, mute as a. Excessively silent : lower 
classes’ coll. (— 1923). Manchon. 
maggot at the other, a fool at one end and a. A 

c.]>. directed at an angler ; late C. 19-20. Ibid. 

maggot-boiler. A tallow -chandler : from ca. 
1786; ob. Grose, 2nd ed. 

maggoty. Very drunk : Anglo-Irish, esp. public- 
house s, : (\ 20. Cf. mouldy, adj., 3. 

maghnoon. A fool, dolt, idiot .- Eastern Front 
military : 1915. B. & P. Direct cx Arabic. 

Magic Carpet, the. A fast goods-train ‘ not from 
.Vrabia. but Kidderminster, bringing liiu' w<‘a\'«‘s to 
London's floors ’ : raihvaynum's ; from ca, 1920 
The Daily Telegraph, Aug. 15, Ptllt). ('f. tlm 
Biscuit and the, Hacca (q.v.). 

[magistrand, despite F. & IL, i.s S.E.] 
magistrate. A herring: Scots: C. 19 20, ob. 
Cf. (llasgow magistrate. 

magnet. The Icmalc pudend : low coll. • C. 18- 
2o ; ob. 

Magnificat, correct, d’o iind fault unn'asoriably 
and pn'sumptuouslv : mid-C, ItCinid-IS: coll, till 
C. 17, then S.iv Palsgrave, Nasbc, L’Estrange. Ex 
the idea of (dianging the Church service. (Apper- 
son ) 

Magnificat at matins, like or sing. (To do things > 
out of ord<*r : late C. Bi 17 : coll. soor. > S E. 
Bishop Andrcw(‘s, 1588 ; L'rcjuhart, 1653. 

magTlificent, high and nuglity, is S.E —2. In pi 
‘ a .stat(* of dignified resentment ’ : 1836. Murryat. 
‘Jack walked bis first watch in the inagruficents.’ 
Oh. by J910, t by 1930. 

Ma^miflcent Hayes. Rear-Admiral John Hayes, 
who (<1. 1838) s]>l(‘ndidly handled the Magnificent m 
the Basque Roads in 1812. Dawson. 

magnify. To signify : from ca. 1710 ; after ca. 
1870, dial. Stcclc, ‘This magnified but little with 
my Father ’ (O.E.D.). 

magniloquent, Iiomjious, is a catacbre.‘<is. Fving.s- 
ley. 1850. O.E.D. 

magnoliOUS. Large, splendid, rnagnificcrit : from 
ca. 1870; almost f. Ex the splendour of th© 
magnolia. 

[magnum is S.PL, as is magnum bonum: both 
de.spitc F. & H.j 

magpie. An Anglican bishop : C. 18-20 coll. 
Ex the black and white vestments.—2. His vest¬ 
ments : coll. : from ca. 1880.—-3. Whence, tlie 
‘ blue naval uniform with white trousers for semi- 
tropical service ’ ; naval : C, 20. Bowen.—4. A 
halfjK'iiny; c. : 1838, Dickens (O.PLD.). An 

elaboration of mag in same sense.—5. A pie : 
low; C. 19-20, ob.—6. ‘A shot striking a target, 
divided into four sections, in the outernu^st but 
on© f’. & H. : 1884, The Times, July 23 : military 
coll. >, by 1900, j. E.v the black and white disk 
(cf. a magpie’s colour) with wKich such a shot la 
signalled from the butts. 

Magpies, the. New'castl© United P’ootball Club : 
8[)orting : C. 20. Ex their magpie-coloured jerseys. 

magpies' nest. The female pudend ; low coll,; 

C. 18-20 ; ob. 
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mags. A gratuity expected by servants : Scots 
coll. : Irom ca. 1830 ; ok 

♦ma gamnn ; occ. megsman. A street swindler ; 
a confidence trickster : 1838, The Town, Jan. 27 ; 
Mayhew; G. K. Sima. Ob. Ex mag, n., talk.— 
2 . in ‘ No. 747 \ the reference being to 184.5—the 
sense w'as f by 1000, he is a fashionably dressed 
swindler travelling in, or awaiting trains. 

maheheen. A merchant : Anglo-Chine.se 

(— 1804). H., 3rd ed. Ex Chinese pronunciation. 

mahogany. A dining-table : coll. : 1840, 
Dickens, ‘ You three gentlemen with your h^gs 
under the mahogany in my humble jiarlour.’ Also 
mahogany tree, q.v.—2. A drink of two parts gin 
to one part treacle : from ca. 1790 : s. ex Cornish 
dial. ; long I except in dial. Boswell. Ex the 
colour.—3. A strong mixture of brandy and water : 
from ca. 1815 ; ob.—4. Salt beef: nautical ; from 
ca. 1840 ; ob. Ex its hardness. 

mahogany, amputate one’s. To run away : from 
ca. 1850 ; very oh. Cf. cut one's slicks. 

mahogany, have one’s feet under another man’s. 

To live on another: coll.: from ca. 1845; ob. 
('f. mahogany tree, q.v. Ex :—2. 'fo dine with 
another jicrson : 1840, Dickens (see mahogany, 1). 

mahogany-flat. A bug: ca. I8G0-IO05. Cf. 
heavy cavalry and Norfolk- Howard. 

mahogany tree. A dining-table : 1847, Thack- 
erny : coll. ; f by 1020. Cf. mahogany. 1. 

Mahometan gruel. (Vdlee : ca. 1787 
coll. (Odsc, 2nd ed. Because ong. coflcc wna 
drunk mostly b\ the Turks. 

maid, kiss the. To be executed In the ‘ maiden 
q.v, : C. 17 18 coll. B.E. 

maid, neither wife, widow, nor. See maiden- 
wife-widow. 

Maid Marian m the usual sense is (despite E. A H.) 
S.Iv 2. A hig woman : Leicester Scjuare, London : 
ca. 18S2 '.H». W are. Ex a giantes.s so named. 

maidan (pronounced mydahn). A plain, an open 
sp.Kc ; parade-ground . Betiular Army's, resp. coll, 
and s. : late C. 10-20. lb tV 1*. Lx llindu.stani. 

maiden. A decapitating machine: late C, Iti- 
10 : coll, (mostly Scots) : , ca. 1800, 8^.E.—2. The 
(ncketing term is S.L. 

i maiden-gear, like maidenhead, is S.E., dcsjiite 
F. A' IL] 

Maiden Town. Ldinburgh : Scots coll. : C. 18- 
mid I!h Kx ‘ a tradition that the maiden daughter 
ol a Fictisli king souglit protr'ction there during a 
time ol civil war '. F. k fl. 

maiden-wife-widow. 'I'he widow of a man 
‘ that could never enjoy her maidenh('ad ', Bandlc 
Holmes, 1088 : coll.: ca. 1080 IStKI.—^2. A whore: 
<(>11. : ca. 107(t-1850. Kay, Fuller. Gen. neither 
maid. infe. nor iridow. 

niaiden’’s prayer, the. A (sausuge-sha])ed) ob¬ 
servation-balloon : military : 191.5-18. (Anatom¬ 
ical.) Also//ic virgin's dream. 

maids adorning. The morning: rhyming b. 
(- 1859). H., Isted. 

Maidstone jailor. A tailor : rhyming s. (— 1857); 
ob. ‘ Dueange Anglicus.’ 

maik. A frecpicnt variant, in Scotland and Dub¬ 
lin (esp. among the Dublin newsboys) of make, n., 1. 

mail. To post (a letter): ong. (1828), U.S.: 
anglicised ca. 1800 as coll, ; in C. 20, S.E., but not at 
all gen. H,, 3rd ed. ; S.0.1). 

^mail, get up the. 35) find the money for a 
prisoner's defence: c. : from ca. 1840; ob. Ex 
mail, payment: cf. blackmail. 


mail up ! A coll. c.p. ‘ shout of joy and expecta¬ 
tion when letters and parcels [have] arrived from 
home ’ ; military : C. 20. B. & P. 

mailed fist. Needless threats ; boasting : 1897-^ 
ca. 99. Satiric of the Kaiser’s farewell speech to 
his brother Henry, when sent forth by him ‘ to 
conquer China with a fleet of tw^o sail—^all of which 
ended in leasing a coaling-station by (liina to 
Germany ’. Ware. 

mails. Mexican railway shares: Stock Ex¬ 
change : from ca. 1890. (F. & H.) 

main, as dicing and cock-fighting term, isS.E., as 
is main chance. —2. The main fine : railwayrncn’s 
coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

main, tum on the. To weep : 1837, Dickens 

(G.E.D.); ‘ (/Uthbert Bede in Verdant Green, 

‘ A’’ou’vc no idea how she turned on the main and 
did the briny.’ Cf. turn on the waier4ap{s). 

main avenue. The vagina : low' : C. 19-20 ; ob. 
main-brace, splice the. To give out grog ; hence, 
to drink : nautical : 1805 (O.E.D.). Perhaps ex the 
strengthening influence of good liquor (W.). Hence, 
{with) main-brace, well spliced, thoroughly drunk. 

main-sheet. Strong drmk ; esp. brandy : 
Jamaica : from ca. 1880. 

♦main toby. A mam road : c. of ca. 1800-90. 
Sc<‘ toby. 

mainga. W’atcr : South .African coll. : C. 20. 

F. & Gibbons. 3’hc J>cr^•c^sion of a Zulu word, 
amanzi or manzi. in which the a is pronounced ah. 

mains, the. A bmthcl ; used by the Army in 
Germany : from late 1918 ; very ob, B, k P. 

major, the. 3’he sergeunt-major : military and 
marines’ coll. : C. 20. Bowen. Also {major), as 
term of address,—2. For major and minor as used at 
Eton, sec ^ Eton Slang,’ 1; 3. See, further, ma, 3. 

Major Grocer. Incorrtut for Major Groce, an 
Australian fruit : C. 19 20. Morns. Groce is, 
}>rc.sumably, itself incorrect lor Grose : sec quotation 
in Morns at Major Buller. and Grose, P., p. 383. 

Major McFlufier ; Fluffy. A ‘ sudden lapse of 
nuuuorv, and use of words to call the attention of 
the inattentive prompter ’ : theatrical (— 1887).— 

2. fluffy i.s also an adj. Sec fluff, N.i. Ware gives 
an anecdotal origin. 

major in. To take (c.g. Latin) as a major sub¬ 
ject : Irom ca. 1925 : coll. >, by 1933, S.E. Ex 
major snbjecl(s) or j>crha})s direct ex U.S. major, a 
major subject. 

major sa(u)ltee. A corruption of madza sa{it)lt(e, 
q.v. at madza. 

[majority, go over to, or join, the (great). To die: 

S.E. dc.'^pite F. & H.] 

ma k gauw ! Be quick : South African coll. : 
late 19-20. Ex Dutch maken, to make, to do ; 
gauw, quick. Pettman, who confines it to Dutch- 
sj>eaking districts. 

*make. A halfpenny : c., from ca. 1545 ; since 
ca. 1800, only dial, and Scotti.sh and Dubliners’. 
Harman.—2. A successful theft or sw indle : c. 
(— 1748); t by 1910. Dyche, 5th ed. ; H., 5th ed. 
((T. G.E.D. dating.)—3. See make, on the. 

make, V. To steal : late C. 17 -20: c. >, in 
C. 20, low (very common, c.g., among soldiers in 

G. W.), B.E. Cf. the exact synonym in Fr. c. : 
faire. —2. Hence, to ajipropriatc : Winchester Col¬ 
lege : late C. 18 20 (W’rench). Ex dial. The sense 
of unlawful acquisition was very common in 1914- 
18, as in ‘We've made three shovels last night: that 
brings us up to correct.’ B. <fe P., 3rd ed., pi. 331.-— 

3. The sense, ‘ to earn ’ is S.E.—4. With ellipsis of 
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infinicive : coil. : not recorded before, but prob. 
at least ten years earlier than, 1888, The Times, 
Aug. 11, ‘ The enemy will not play the game accord¬ 
ing to the rules, and there are none to make him ’ 
(O.E.D.).—6. To catch (a train, boat, etc.): from 
ca. 1885 ; in 1930 ’b, verging on coll. Ex the C. 17- 
20 S.E. sense, orig. nautical, ‘ arrive at 

[The following make terms (listed by E. <fe H.) are 
S.E.:— make a House, make away with, make 
horns (reproach with being a cuckold), make it up, 
makepeace, makeshift (a thief), make up (theatrical 
n. and v., to invent, an invention), makeweight.] 
♦make, on the. Intent on booty or profit: orig. 
(- 1887), c. >, by 1000, s. >, by 1930, coU. 
Baumann. Adapted from U.S. 

*make a break. To run away from the police : 
New Zealand c. (— 1032). 

make a light. To see, look ; to find : Australian 
‘ pidgin’(— 1850). Henry Kingsley. (Morris.) 
make a mess of. See mess of. 
make a row over the stones. (Of a ship) ‘ to 
pound heavily in the sea ' ; nautical; late (\ 10 20 ; 
ob. Bowen. 

make a straight arm. To ofi'er a bribe : nautical : 
late C. 10-20. Bow«'n. 

make a wry mouth. To be hanged : semi-pro¬ 
verbial coll. : C. 17. Cotgravc. 

make all right. To promise to pay for vote : 
electioneering coll. : mid-C. 19-carlv 20. Ware. 

make and mend. The naval half-holiday on 
Thursday, nominally for attending to one's clothes : 
naval; C. 20. .*^10wen. 

make buttons. See buttons, make. 

[make dainty ,* make nice, To scruple: S.E. 
verging on coil.] 

i^ke dead men chew tobacco. See tobacco, 
make . . . 

mak e down. To re-inak(; so as to fit a smaller 
wearer : coll. ; from ca. 1890. O.E.l). 

make ’em, as — as they. A coll, variant of 
as — as they make them, cvceedinglj^ a.s -- as 
possible. Prob. mid-C. 19-20. E>cll. 

make ends meet. To coit: low jocular: C. 19- 
20 ; ob. 

make free with the land. To hug the shore: 
nautical coll. : C. 20. Bowen, 
make good. To succeed: orig. (1911), U.S. ; 
anglicised ca. 1913 as a coll. 

make hay. To cause confusion, disorder, trouble : 
coll. (— 1803) ; ob. 11. Kingsley. 

make horns. A f coll, variant of make faces (see 
faces). 

make indentures. See indentures, 
make-it. A corruption of (bakers’) make-wevjhi : 
sol. (— 1909), mo.stly London. Ware. 

make it warm for. To punish, thrash : coll. : 
from ca. 1880. Ware. Cf. U'arrn one's jacket. 

make leg. To become pro.spcrous: London 
lowt^r classes’ (— 1909). Ware. 

make moutl^. To grin : jeer : coll. : C. 19-20. 
make one’s coffin. To charge (a person) too 
highly for an article ; tailors’ (- 1909). VV’are. 

TpflLk fl one’s money. To make money ‘ on the 
side ’, e.g. by giving short change, purloining 
cigarette-cases: waiters’ ; late C. 19-20. Cf. 
inakesures, q.v. 

make one’s numbers. To make oneself known : 
naval ; C. 20. Bowen. Ex ships hoisting signals 
to convey their identity. 

make one’s pile. To amas.s a fortune : orig. 
(1861), U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1875 ; coU. 


make out. In how do you make it out that . . .. 
or how do you make that out, in what way do you 
come to believe that ? Coll, : 1887, l.iewis Carroll. 
O.E.l).—2. In sense ‘get on (badly, well)’, it is 
S.E. of mainly U.S. usage, despite its coll. ring. 

make settlement in toil. See tail, make settle¬ 
ment in. 

make them, as good, bad, etc,, as they. As good, 
bad, etc., as may be : from ca, 1870 : coll. >. by 
1920, S.E. George Moore, in Esther Waters, ‘ You 
are as strong as they make ’em ’ ; Grant Allen, 
‘ As clever as they make them ’. 

make tracks. To depart hurriedly : orig. (1833), 
U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1860. Thornton. 

make up, v.i. ; make up to, V.t. To make love (to 
a person) : coll.: from ca. 1820. E.H.l). 

make up one’s leg. To make money : coster¬ 
mongers' (— 1909). Cf. make leq, <].v. Ware. 

make up one’s mouth. To obtain oik ’s living : 
low i'oll. : from ca. 1880 ; ob. Cf. f S.E. sen.s(‘, to 
finish a meal with something very delicioiis. 

make yes of it. To agree ; to accept: lower 
classes’ coll. (— 1923). Manrhon, 

makee-leam. A new-hand, a beginner : naval : 
C. 20. Bowen. Ex Pidgin,—2. Hence, in the 
Army, a young olTicer : C. 20. E. & Gibbons, 
m^esures. Petty pilfenngs : j)otnien's; C. 19- 
20 ; ob. Cf. nuikc one's money, (j.v. 

-making ; as, and esp., m shy-making and sick- 
makmg. An adjectival ‘ siilhx ’ latlu'red, perhaps 
in derision of the German love of coini)oun(ls, by 
Evelyn Waugh : the fashion (not yet quite extinct) 
raged in 1930-3, See esp. Evelyn Waugh’s Ei/e 
Bodies, 1930. Rather s. than coll, and restri<“ted 
almost wholly to the educated and/or the cultured, 
es|). in So(*ietv and iK'ar-Society ; never very gen. 
outside of London. 

makings, material; S.E. But as (small) 
profits, earnings: eolL: 1837, H. Martmeau 
(O.E 1).). 

maknoon. Mad ; silly .* coll, among tmop-s in 
Egy{)t : late C. 19 20. F. & Gibbi/ns. An Arabic 
word. 

[malady of France, bio* malinger and malingerer, 

is, despite E. k H., S.E. j 

Malay. Mobammedan ; Western Province 
(South Africa) coll. : from ea. 1840. dames Baek- 
hon.^e, A Visit to the Mauritius and South Afnra. 
1844. Ex the importation of Malaeea slaves 
(wliG.-sc religion was Mohammedaiii.sm) liy the 
Dutch. Pettmari. Cf. (.'oolie Chiistnias and 
Hindoos, (jq.v. 

maleesh or malish, or, properly, ma’alish (pro¬ 
nounced marlecsh). Never mind ; ‘ sun fairy 

ann ! ’: Eastern h’ront military in G.W. ; in Egypt 
since late. C. 19. E, & Gibbons. Direct ex Arabic, 
mallrin . The female pudend : low Scots : from 
ca. 1540 ; ob. Cf. pussy, q.v. 

malkin-trash. A person dismally dressed : coll. : 
late C. 17-early 19. B.E. 

mall. (Vedit (‘ tick ’) : metal trades’ (— 1909). 
Ware, Possibly ex mall (or maul), a heavy hammer. 

mallet. Erroneous for mallard (the bird). 
O.E.D. 

malleting bout. A bout with fisticufls : low : ca. 
1820-50. Bee. On hamme.riag. 

malley. A gardener; Anglo-Indian (— 1864) 
H., 3rd ed, 

[malmsey-nose, despite Gro.se, is S.E,, as is malt- 
worm.] 

Mals. * Members of an amalgamated society ’: 
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political coll. : 1897, Sidney & Beatrice Webb, 

Indvstrial Democracy (E.D.D. Sup.). 

malt. To drink malt liquor : low coll. : 1813, 
(k)loncl Hawker (O.E.D.); 1835, Marryat, ‘Well, 
for my part I malt.’ 

malt, shovel of. A pot of porter : London public- 
houscH’ : ca. 1820-00. Bee. 

malt above the meal, water, wheat,—have the. 
To be tipsy : Scots coll. : resp. C. 19-20 ; from ca. 
1070 ; from ca. 1540, ob. Heywood, 1540 (wheal ); 
Kay (. . . water ); Scott (. . . meal). (Apperson.) 

i^t-horse, or M— H—. A native of Bedford : 
0. 17-21. ‘Because of the high quality of malt 
produced from [Bedfordshire] barley,’ Hackwood ; 
cf. Drayton's Polyolhion, XXIII (1022). Apperson. 

malt>pie. Idquor : jocular coll. : C. 17. Hey¬ 
wood the dramatist. (O.E.D.) 

’^maltooling. The })icking of pockets in orani- 
huBCB : c. (— 1801); ob. Mayhew. Properly by 
a woman (rnal nuAl) ; and cf. tool, to drive. 

maltoot, maltout. A sailor, esp. in address or as a 
nickname: 1785, (iroae ; f by 1880. (After that, 
t>iatlo{iv), q.v.) Ex Fr. matelot, a sailor. 

malty. Tif).sy ; from ca. 1820; ob. ‘Jon Bee.’ 
C'f. malt, V., (j.v. 

malum. 'Po understand (gen. v.t.) : Kegular 
Army’s : late (’. 19-20. F. k OibboDB. Direct e.x 
Hindustani. 

mam. .Mother : childish coll. : 10-20 : ob. 

Cf. mammy, dad. qq.v.—2. Also a tanant abbr. of 
madam ; coll. : 17-20. Cf. marm. 

mammaeform is erroneous for mammiform: 
(’. 18-20. D.E.D. 

[mammet, despite F. k H., is indisputably S.E.] 
mammy. Mother ; exccjit jierhaps when used by 
children, coll, : from ca. 1520. Skelton, ' \ our 
mammy and your dady j Brought forth a godely 
babi ! ’ (O.E. 1>.) 

mamsell. Mademoi.selle : coll. : from ca. 1840. 
'I'hackeray.—2. A French girl : coll.: late C. 19-20, 
esp, in (l.W. among the soldiers. Cf. maamselle. 

man. A husband, a lover: 0. 14-20: S.E. till 
ca. 1850. then coll, and dial, Esp. in 7i?y or her man. 

-L. Hi its university sense, it is S.E.—3. The 
* head ’ of a coin in tossing : coll. : 1828. Bee. 

Ckmtrast woman. —4. In the late or the prcM^nt man : 
the lormcr, the present holder of a post, an ofiice : 
coll. : 1871, Bcaconslield, D.E.D.—5. As used in 
c., see -mans. —o, A C. 20 coU. : ‘ an exclamatory 
form of address in common use all over South 
Alrica, employed often enough quite irrespective of 
either the age or the sex of the person addressed ’, 
J’ettman. CJ. : —7. In Engh.sh Public Schools 
(C. 20) as in P. G. Wodehouse, Mike, 1909, ‘ Awfully 
sorry, you know, man.’ Coll. 

man, v. To coit with a woman : low coll.: 
C. 19 20 ; ob. 

[man terms tliat. listed by F. & H., are actually 

S.E.:—man about town and man of the world, man 
of Kent and Kentish man, a man or a mouse, man in 
black, man-root, mannish wood, and man^s meat.] 
man, dead. A supernumerary ; coll. : ca. 1C50- 
1800. Pepys. 

man, get behind a. To endorse a bill: C. 19-20, 
ob. : mostly commercial. 

man, go out and see a. To have a drink : C. 19- 
20. Ex the excuse. 

man,—if my aunt had been an uncle, sheM have 
been a. A derisive c.p. (in C. 19-20 occ. varied by 
the scabrous . . . she'd have had a pair of h***s 
under her a***) apphed to a ridiculous surmise; 


mid-C. 17-20. Ray. Cf. if pigs had wings, whaX 
lovely birds they'd make. 
man, nine t^ors make a. See ninth, 
man, old. A chief, a captain, an employer : coll. : 
1847, Howitt.—2. A father : coll. : from ca. 1860. 
—3. A husband : coll. : from ca. 1855. Cf. old 
woman. —4. A term of address : (?) mid-C. 19-20 : 
coll, verging, in C. 20, on S.E. 

Man, the Sick. Turkey : journalistic ; from ca. 
1870 ; ob. 

man-a-hanging. A person in dilEcultics : coll. : 
C. 18-19. H., 5th ed. 

ma.n allve ! A term of address, esj). in surprise or 
reproof; coll.: ca. 1829, J. B. Buckstone. In 
C. 20, occ. as one word. Cf. Thornton. 

man among the geese when the gander is gone, 
he’ll be a. lie’ll be important if nobody of impor¬ 
tance is there ; also a gen. c.p. derisive of a man s 
ability : C. 18. Apperson. 

man and wife. A knife : rhyming 8. (— 1914) 
F. & Gibbons. Coiitrast trouble, ami strife. 

man before his mother, he’ll be a. See mother.— 
man, feel one’s own. See feel. 

man-box. A coffin: ca. 1820-70. ‘Peter 
(’orcoran ’ 10‘vnolds in The Fancy. 

man-chovey. See chovey. 

man-eater. A horse prone to biting (people): 
coll.: 1879, Mrs. A. E. James (O.E.D.).—2. ‘A 
j)aiticularly tough officer ’ : (mostly Atlantic) sail- 
ing-shijis’: late C. 19-20; virtually f- Bowen. 

man for my money, the. The right jicrson : coll.: 
1842, J^iever (O.E.D.). 

man Friday. A tactotum : C. 19-20, ob. : coll, 
verging on S.E. 

man in blue. See blue. (Contrast S.E. man in 
black, a parson.) 

man in the boat, the little. The clitoris : low : 
Tiud-C. K>-20. 

man in the moon, a.s a dolt, is S.E.—2. ‘ A 
muhical jiersonage who tinds money, for elec¬ 
tioneering, and for such electors as vote straight,’ 
F. & H. : jocular coll., ob. : 1806, John Bull, 

Sept. 1 (O.E.D.) 

man in the street. The average person : 1831, 
(Ireville (O.E.D.) : Xewmarket s. >, ca. 1840, coll. 

>, ca. 1890, S.E. Cf. U.S. man in the car and see 
‘ Representative Xames ’ in IFords ! 

man-killer. ‘ Porter, stout, coojier—the black 
beers’ (Ware): teetotallers’ (— 1909).—2. ‘A 
hard-working sailing ship in which accidents were 
frequent ’ : nautical coll. : ca. 1850-1910. Bowen. 
---3. The cumbersome, very heavy tank-engine of 
tlie L.M.S. ; railwaymen’s coll. : first decade, C. 20. 

man o’ war. Any among the bottom boats at 
‘ Bumpers ’ (q.v.); Shrewsbury School ; late 

C. 19-20. Desmond Coke, TAe Bending of a Twig, 
1906. 

m gn of cash. A gambler in luck ; London sport- 
hig : ca. 1820-60. Bee. 

man of many moms. A procrastinator ; Scots 
coll. : C. 18-20 ; ob. 

man (or Man) of Sedan, the. A political nickname 
for Napoleon III: coll. : Sept. 2,1870-1873 (year of 
his death). Ware. 

man of straw. See straw.—man of virax. See 
lad o(f) wax. 

man ghaii have his mare again, the. All w ill end 
well: a proverbial c.p. : late C. 16-mid-19. 
Shakespeare, Addison, CTeevey. (Apperson.) 

man that’s carrying the brick. A man at all 
religious: Regular Army’s: from ca. 1906. 
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Frank Richards, Old Soldiers Never Die, 1933. 
Perhaps by rhyme: hod > Qod, hod man > Ood man. 

man Thomas. The penis : low : C. 19-20. Cf. 
John Thomas, q.v. 

man-trap. A widow; coll, (mostly low); 1773, 
Goldsmith. Cf. the macaronic pun vir-gin (late 
C. 19-20).—2. The female pudend ; low ; from ca. 
1776. Grose, Ist ed. Ex preceding sense.—3. A 
lump of excrement: low : C. 19-20 ; ob, 
manablins, manav(i)lins. See menavelings. 
manage. To succeed against odds ; contrive to 
make the inadequate serve : coll.; 1899 (O.E.D.), 
The Speaker, July 29, ‘ He managed almost without 
a hitch.’ 

management (or M—), the. The oflicers, esp. the 
senior ones of a unit: Territorial Army's : from ca. 
1926. 

manag in g director, the. The commanding officer : 
Regular Army officers’: from ca. 1933. Prob. ex 
leader, 2 (q.v.). 

manany. ‘ A sailor who is always putting off a 
job of work ’ : nautical : C. 20. Powen. Ex Sp. 
mahana. to-morrow. 

mana(r)vel. To pilfer small stores : nautical : 
from ca. 1805. Smyth. Perhaps ex, or at the 
least prompted by : 
manav(i)lins. Sec menavelings. 

'^‘Manchester, manchester. Tlie tongue: c.: 
1812, Vaux ; ob. by 19(X). ? via yarji ; perhaps 

rather a pun on rtiang, q.v. 

Manchester-bred. Ex])lained by the gen. affixed 
tag, long in the arms and short in the head : a c.p. 
(— 1869) > proverbial. W. Carew Hazlitt. 

Manchester school of nutrition. ‘ High-feeding, 
emphatically introduced by certain medical men of 
that city ’ : Society : ca. 1800-70. W’are. 

Manchester silk. Cotton; comnu'rcial: from 
ca. 1860. 

Manchester sovereign. A shilling: low : from 
ca. 1800 ; ob. 

manchet. See brewer’s basket.—^mand. See 
maund. 

mandarin (or M.). A Jjolitician ; a Government 
official, esp, if pompous : coll. : 1916. F. & Gib¬ 
bons. Ex S.E. mandarin, a very important or a 
great man. 

^mander. A rermand : c. (— 1877); ob. 
Greenwood. Yjxremaml. —2. A remanded prisoner : 
c. (— 1887). Baumann. 

mandevil(l)e. A C. 19 dictionary corruption of 
•f rnantevil. (O.E.D.) 

mandozy. A telling hit : low: ca, 18(K)-70. 
Ex Daniel Mendoza, the Jewish boxer, who (1704- 
1836) did not, however, possess a powerful punch 
and who published a book on boxing in 1789 an<l 
took an inn in Whitechapel ca. 1800 ; perhaps with 
a pun on man dozy. —-2. Hence, an endearment 
among London’s East-End Jews : from ca. 1820. 

’"mang. To talk ; boast (mainly Scottish) c. of 
ca, 1810-90. Vaux. ? a corruption of m<zg, to talk, 
influenced by Romany mong, beg, request. 

*mangaree, mangarlee or -ly. See mungaree, 
mungarly, munjari. 

*mange. A variant (— 1909) of mungaree, q.v. 
Ex It., ‘ through the organ-grinders’ lodging- 
houses ’ (Ware). 

mangle. The female pudend ; low: from ca. 
1860 ; ob.—-2. A machine-gun ; Air Force : 1916- 
18. F. & Gibbons. Proleptic. 

manhandle. To handle roughly ; maltreat: 
from ca. 1864 : s. >, ca. 1910, coil. H., 3rd ed. 


? handle as a man would or, as W. suggests, ex Devon 
dial, manangle, to mangle. 

manhole. The female pudend : low : from ca. 
1870. Ex S.E. sense. 

-mania, in C. 19-20, occ. so fanciful as to verge on 
coll. 

maniorable. A mistaken form of manumble : 
C. 17-18. O.E.D. 

manner a . . . ?, what. What kind of; sol.: 
C. 17-early 19. Corrupted of. 

manners, after you is. A c.p. indicative of the 
speaker’s — gen. jocularly assumed — inferiority : 
ca. 1650—1850. Brome, 

manners of, all. Incorrect for all manner of. 
Manchon, 1923. 

manny. A derivative of mandozy, 2 (q.v.) : 
Jewish East London : from ca. 1880. Baumann ; 
Ware deflnes it as ‘ a term of endearment or ad¬ 
miration prefixed to Jewish name, as “ Manny 
Lyons Contrast dial, sen-ses. 
manoeuvre. See apostle. 

♦manor. A ])olice-district : c, ; from ca. 1920. 
E.g. in Edgar Wallace’s “ thriller ”, The (Jmnier, 
1928. 

Manton. See Joe Manton. 

♦-mans. (Always preceded by the.) A c. suffix 
of ca. 1560-1890, though f in most words by 1840. 
It means either ‘ state of l)eing ’ or ‘ thing ' accord¬ 
ing as an abstraction or an object is indu'atcd ; 
though it may simply be a disguise-appendage, a 
deliberately misleading amyilification, as a glance at 
the -mans words shows. Perhaps e\ E./aciis via the 
Fr. advi. ending -merit, or sim])ly a perverted and 
extendeil u.so of man, a human being. (T., ho\\ever, 
the Welsh Gypsy suffix -imen (? a variant of the 
much commoner Romany and Welsh (iypsy ben), 
found m words adopted direct Eiiglisli, as 
aidlimen, idle,— gladirnen, glad,--//tnJ<,mf’^/, mad, 
and its radical form -men, whicii Sanip.son derives 
ex the Gr .‘ middle passive participle-/i€eoy ’ and 
notes as orig. attached to loan-vv., as in zilvimen, 
jealous (§201); certainly relevant is the Welsh 
Gypsy -rnoni, app. derived ex Bengali -man, with 
which cf. Sanskrit inanah, mind, mood (Samjison, 
§ 205). Sec such words as crackmans, daikmans, 
gracemans, barmans, lightmans, ruflmans, toge- 
mans. 

Mau t ftbnj , A male milliner : middle-class coll ; 
ca. 1840-60. Ex ‘ the milliner’s husband in 
Dickens’s Nicholas Nicldeby ’ (Ware). 

manual compbment or subscription. A blow ; a 
‘sign-manual’, q.v.: C. 19-20, ob. : coll. ? 
prompted by Fielding’s ‘ manual remonstrances 
manuary, a consecrated glove ; a C. 19 lexico¬ 
graphical error. O.E.D. 

manufacture. Liquor prepared from English 
products; ca. 1720-1860 ; coll. A New Canting 
Diet., 1725. 

maubka. Incorrect pronuiudation of manuka 
(pron. mdh-nooka) : New Zealand : inid-C. 19-20, 
Morris. 

many a. Many of . . . : sol. ; C. 15-16. Mande- 
ville, Berners. O.E.D. 

many a one. Many a person; C. 16-20; in 
C. 20, gen. considered coll. 

map. A dirty proof: printers’ : from ca. 1800. 
Ex the markings.—2. A young whiting ; nautical : 
? mid-C. 19-20. Bowen. Origin ?—3. I’ace, head, 
skull: military and lower classes’ : C. 20. B. & P. 
Cf. dial, and the Scottish sense : a portrait, 
map, not on the. Barely credible : impossible i 
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militaiy coll.: 1916. F. & Gibbons. Cf. off the. 
map, insignificant, obsolete (coll. : from ca. 1916), 
and on the map, important, prominent (coll. : from 
ca. 1915). O.E.D. (Snp.). 

maple. ‘ In New Zealand, a common settlers’ 
corruption for any tree called Mapau ’ : C. 19-20. 
Morris. 

Maps. J. Nicholson, a C. 18 bookseller at Cam¬ 
bridge. Dawson. 

mapsticks !, cry. I cry yon mercy ! : low coll.: 
ca. 1706-50. Swift. (().E.D.) Prob. mapsticks 
is a low perversion of both mapsticks and mercy. 

mar. An illiterate pronunciation (and spelling) 
of ma, q.v. : rnid-C. 19-20. Manchon. 

Marble Arch. The female pudend : low : from 
ca. 1850. Punning some such phrase as {at) the 
entrajice to Hyde Park. 

marbles. Furniture ; movables : somewhat low : 
1804, H., 3rd ed. ; 1807, Trollope ; ob. Ex Fr. 
tncuhlcs, furniture. Hence, money and marbles, cash 
and efleets.---2. As syphilis (gen. French m.), S.E. 
—3. Testicles r low : (’. 19-20. Cf. pills.- —^1. 

Shares in the Marl)ella Iron Ore (bmpany : Stock 
Exchange (— 1895). A. J. Wilson, Stock Exchange 
Glossary. 

march. See dirty-shirt march. — March hare. 
See hare. — march in the rear of a whereas. See 
whereas. 

march'Past. ‘ Roast meat and vegetables in the 
lower-deek dinner ’ : naval : G. 20, Rowen. 

marchioness, a slutternly general maid, is allusive 
S.E. verging on coll., just as mare, a woman, is 
allusive 8.E., as in grey maie proverb. 

Marconi mast. ‘ The tall racing yacht’s mast in 
which the top-ma.st is socketed instead of being 
fiddled, Pdr.st seen in “ I.stria ”, whoso owner was 
facetiously said to have fitted it to wireless for more 
whiskey when sujiplies ran out ’ : nautical : from 
ca. 1925. BoWen. 

Marcus Superbus ; Marcus Superfluous. A 

gramlei* : theatrical : 189fi-ca. 99. The former, 
ex ' the name given to himself by Mr. Wilson 
Barrett in his ]>hiy. The Sign of the Cross (189r>) ’ ; 
the latter, coined hy .Miss Louie Freear, a burlesque 
ai'tress, a few months later. Ware. 

mare, Shanks’s, ‘See Shanks, (Cf. the Fr. s. par 

le train 11.) 

mare (to) go, money makes the. Money can <lo 
mo.st things : jiroverbuil coil. : late C. 16-20 ; ob. 
Florio, Breton, N. Bailey, Kingsley. l*erhaps 
punning mayor. 

mare or lose the halter, win the. To play double 
or (piits : eoll. ; C. 17 18. In Northants dial., 
saddle for halter. 

mare to market, go before one’s or the. To do 

ridiculous things : ca. 1679 1830 : coll. 

mare with three (occ. two) legs ; (two- or) three- 
legged mai^. Tlip gallows : eoll.; ca. 1565-1850. 
Ainsworth, in Rookwood. 

mare’s dead P, whose. Wliat’s the matter ? : 
rural coll. : late (’. 16-mid-18, Deloney, Shake¬ 
speare, Swift. (Apperson.) 

[mare’s nest ami mare’s tail, in F. & H., are 

unexeeptionably S.E.] 

margarine mess. (Gen. pi.) A motor-ear: 
Nov., 1897-8, mostly in London. PLv butter beauty, 
q.v. (Ware.) 

marge. Margarine : from ca. 190a. {margarine 
itself, 1873 : O.E.D.) 

Margery. An effeminate: low London: ca. 
1850-1900. Ware. Cf. Nancy. 


*margery-prater. A hen: c. of ca. 1570-1820. 
Cf. cackling-cheat, q.v. 

Maria. See black Maria. 

marigold ; occ. marygold. A gold coin, e.sp. a 
sovereign: ca. 1660-1700. Cowley. PLx the 
colour.—2. One million pounds sterling : City 
men’s : from ca. 1855. H., Ist ed. 

♦marinated. Transported as a convict : c. : ca. 
1670-1830. Head, Grose. Plx ‘the salt pickling 
fish undergo in Cornwall ’, H., 1st ed. 

marine. An ignorant and/or clumsy seaman : 
nautical : 1840, Dana ; ob.—2. An empty bottle : 
from ca. 1800 ; ob. John Davis, The Post Captain, 
1805 (ed. R. H. Case, 1928) ; Tredawney. Also dead 
marine. Cf. marine officer, Grose, 1785, the term 
being t by 1840, and marine recruit (— 1860 ; t)» iu 
H., 2nd ed. See csp. Mark Lemon’s Jest Book 
(1864), p. 161, for anecdotal etymology. 

♦mariner, freshwater. See freshwater, 
marines, tell that (tale) to the. I don't lidicve it, 

whoever else does ! ; c.p. : 1830, Moncrietf. 

Pearlier (— 1823) that will do for the marines {but the 
sailors won't believe it), as in Byron. Orig. nautical ; 
cf. the opinion held by sailors of marines implicit lu 
marine, both senses. 

mark. A fancy or preference : 1760, P'oote, 

‘ Did 1 not tell you that old Moll was your mark ? ’: 
coll. ; in late C. 19-20, low coll.—2. A person ; c. : 
from ca. 1850. Cf. ‘ mark, bad or good q.v.—3. A 
victim, esp, a prospective victim : c. (-- 1885),—I. 
A newcomer, csp. if she is ingenuous, among jirosti- 
tiites : prostitutes’ c. (— 1923). Manclmn. Cf. 
senses 2, 3.—5. (I’rob. ex sense 3 ) A good giver : 
tramps’ c. (— 1935).—6. Abbr. mark of the beast, 
fj.v.—7. the mark, the pit of the .stomach : boxing : 
1747, J. Godfrey, 'The Science of Defence (O.ILD.). 
Also (— 1823 ; j) Broughton's mark, ex the famous 
C. 18 ho.xer.—8. See ‘ mark, bad or good ’. 

♦mark, v. To watch ; pick out a victim : c. : 
from ca. 1860 ; perhaps, however, implied in 
lirandon, 1839, ‘ Marking —watching, observing ’. 

mark, bad or good. A man who doo.s not. or 
doe-!. ])av his enqiloyees regularly and in full : 
Australian; from ca. 1840 ; oh. R. llowitt, 1845. 
A goml mark was the earlier. Morris. Cf. mark, 
n., 2. q.v. 

mark, easy or soft. A per.Nun easily fooled or 
jMU’snaded : U.8. (late C. 19), arigliciseil hv 193;>. 
O.E.D. (Sup.); ('.U.D. (1934 Sup.). Cf‘ mark, 
n., 3. 

mark, off one’s. Ha^ing run away: Glasgow 
(— 1934). lOx foot-racing. 

mark, toe the. See toe. 

Mark Lane, walk penniless in. To have lK*en 

cheated and to be very c onscious of the fact ; 
proverbial coll. : late C. 16-<‘arly 17. Greene. 
(A])])erson.) 

I mark of mouth. Dc.s])ite F. & H., thi.s is elearlv 
S.E.] 

mark of the beast. The fiunale pudend : low : 
from ea. 1715. D'Urfey. Also mark. —2. ‘The 
white jiatehes on the collar of a midshipman's 
uniform ' : naval : late C. 19 -20. Bowen. 

mark-off or tick-off or tick-down. The process of 
cheeking the entries in one set of bank ai'count- 
books witli those in another set : bank-clerks' : 
C. 20 : a. verging on coll. 

mark on . . ., a. A person with a very pro- 
noiinceil fondness for (something) : dial, and s. : 
from ca. 1880 ; ob. Miss Braddon, ‘ Vernon waa 
... a mark on straw berries and cream.’ 
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mark one. A nursing sister, esp. one belonging 
to Queen Mary's Nursing Service ; naval; GAV. 
F. Gibbons. 

mark time on. To keep (a person) under ob¬ 
servation, have a ‘ down ’ on him ; to retain, stick 
to (a thing) : military, resp. ooll. and s. : 1015 ; ob. 
F. & Gibbons. Ex Army j. 

mark up. To know or learn all about (a person): 
tailors’: from ca. 1870.—-2. To give credit for: 
coll. : 1899, Tit-Bits, July 22, ‘ I shaved a gentle¬ 
man who asked me to mark it up ’ (G.E.I).). 

marker, a Cambridge word, is >S.E., despite 
F. & H.—2. But as a receiver of stolen goods it is 
late C. l(>-early 17 c. Greene.—3. {Something 
worthy to be compared : 1895, H. 1*. Robinson, 
‘ It ain’t a marker to what’s ahead ’ (O.E.D.); ob. 

market. The betting-ring : racing: from ca. 
1880. 

market, go to. To attempt something : coll.: 
1890, ‘ Rolf IJoldrewood ' (O.E.D.) ; ob. 

’’‘market, in the. Having plenty of money : o. 
(— 1935). David Hume. 0pp. on the fioor. 

market-dame, a harlot, is C. 18 coll, verging on 
S.E. 

market-fever. See pencil-fever, 
market-horse. A horse kcjit on the lists simjily 
for the betting : turf: from ca. 1873. H., 5th ed. 

Cf. market and marketeer. 

market-place. The front teeth : provincial 8. 
verging on dial. : from ca. 1850 ; ob. 

marketeer. A betting-man specialising in the 
study of hor.scs that are favourites; racing s. 
verging on c. : from ca. 187(»; ob. H., 5th ed. 

’’‘marking. A watcher ; a watching : c. : fiorn 
ca. 18.30 : mostly C.S., though see mark, v. 

markin g M., n. and adj. Rapid(ity) of a< tion : 
Anglo-Irish {— 1909). Ware. M., the \'irgin 
Jfary. 

marley-stopper. A splay-footed person : streets’ 
{— 1887) ; ob. Ex marble and the stopping of a 
marble wdth one's feet. 

marm. See ma^am.—2. Marmalade : low coll.: 
late C. 19-20. Cf. marge. 

maxm-puss. A w ife : tailors’ : from ca. 1870 ; 
ob.—2. (Also manu-poosey.) A showily dressed 
landlady: public-house frequenters’: 1803; 

slightly ob. Ware. 

marmaid. A mermaid : nautical : mid-C. 19-20. 
Baumann. 

marmalade, (the) true. An t variant oijam, real, 
q.v. 

Marmalade Country, the. Scotland: music-halls’ 
coll. : ca. 1905-14. Ware. Ex the marmalade 
that is a staple industry of Scotland. 

marmite. A pot-shaped bomb (or, loosely, 
shell); militarj" officers’ : 1917-18. Adopted from 
Fr. 8. 

[marmoset, maroon, and marplot, in F. k H., are 

all S.E.] 

marouski, marowsky. See marrowskying. 
Marquis of Granby. A bald-headed person: 
C. 19-20, ob. Ex one. 

marquis of marrowbones. See marrowbones, 
marquis of. 

marriage, there belongs more to. See legs in a bed. 
marriage face. A sad face: middle classes’ 
(— 1909); ob. Ware, ‘ Because generally a bride 
cries a good deal, and so temporarily spoils her 
looks ’. 

[marriage lines. See lines, of w hich it is the S.E. 
original.] 


marriage music. The crying of children : late 
C. 17-mid-19. B.E. 

’’'married. Chained or handcuffed together : c. : 
mid-(\ 18-20, ob. Grose, Ist ed. 

[married man’s cotillon is euphemistic S.E.; S.E. 
also, though given in F. & H., are marrow, 
marrow-hones and cleavers, marlext, martin-drunk, 
martinet. ] 

married on the carpet and the banns up the 
chimney. Living together as though man and w ife : 
coll, (somewhat low) : C. 19-20 ; ob. 

married the widow, have. To hav(' ' n\ade a m(\''S 
of things ’ ; C. 19. Ex Fr., with pun on the 
guillotiiu*—the widow ’. Ware. 

married to brown Bess. (Having) enlisted : 
military : late C. 18-19. Ex hng brown B(ss. 
(Ware.) 

Marrow Men. T. Boston the elder (1077-1732) 
and his follow ers, o])ponents of an Act of Asscunbly 
m 1720 ; they based tlunr opinions on The A1 arrow 
of Modern iJivimty (ca. 1047). Dawson, 
marrowbone(-and-cleaver), like marrow-pudding, 
is low for the x^^'nis, as obviously is a fnllyful cf 
marrow-pnddtng, jjregnancy ; C, l!>-20, ob. 

marrowbone (occ. Marylebone) stage or coach, go 
in or ride by the. To walk : ea. 1835-1910. Rrob. 
suggested by Marybnne Manjlebonm (T. Bayard 
of ten toes and Shanks's mare, q.v. 

marrowbones, the knees, is jocular S E.. hut as 
jiugilists, C. 17, e.g. ID J'letcher, 1025, and as lists 
(regarded as wcaxxms), ca. 1S10-19JO, it s 
marrowbones, marquis or marquess of. A 
lackey : late (’’. 10-17. Nashe. 

[marrowskying. The transxiosition of the initials 
of words (as in poke a smip<, smoke a ^ih 

variant adj. and n. 7narrowsky or )ni)!rt()W‘>kj^ : « a. 
1800-1900. H., 2nd cd. In 181.S d<‘s(iibc(l by 

Albert Smith as (Jower Street diabrf (cl. medual 
(ireek), it was affected by stud(‘nts of London I'ni- 
versity and constitutes spoonerism before the Ictti r. 
Rerhaps cx the name* of a Boli.sh count, as the 
G.E.D. suggests. e&p. Slang ai ' (t.ldilies'. J 
marry. See marrying. 

marry! An exclamation : (’. 14—niid-19. Ong. 
an oath, it soon > harmless. E\ ithe \'irg(n) 
Mary, Often, in C. 10-19, with as.>>everatJ ve tags 
or with gip, up, etc. (’f. ; 

marry ! come up, my dirty cousin. A c .p. ad¬ 
dressed to one affecting excessive deheae\ ; fiom 
ca. 1070 ; in C. 19-20, dial. (A])i)Ctson ) 
marry the mixen for the sake of the muck. To 
marry an iindc'sirable person for the sake of the 
money : x>rovcrbial coll. : from cu. 1730 ; .>incc i a. 
1850, dial. mixen is a dung-hcaji ; murk, q.v., 
is a xiun. (Ajiyicrson.) 

marry up. To bmd or busy in marnagi' : coll. : 
from ca. 1820. J. Flint. 1822, ‘1 believe that tlie 
girls there arc all married up.’ O.E.D. 

marryin g , vbl.n. ; marry, V.t. iStockbrokcrs’ B. 
(— 1935), thus :—‘ When a broker receives simul¬ 
taneous orders to buy and sell the same security, 
he can marr}’^ the deal. I.e. he puts one bargain 
against the other,’ (A correspondent.) 

marshal is cataehrestie when used for martial. 
Marahall or marshal!. A £5 Bank of England 
note ; ca. 1800-80. Ex a Bank of England oflicial. 
Cf. Abraham Newland, Bradbury, Fisher, qq.v. 
Marshland, arrested by the bailiff of. Stricken 
with ague : coll. : from ca. 1660 ; in C. 19-20, dial. 
‘ Proverbial ’ Fuller, Grose {Provincial Glossary), 
Smiles. (Apperson.) 
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*inarter in Greene’s Second Cony-Catching, 1692, 
is either u perversion of, or a misprint for, marker, 2 
(q.v.). 

martialist. An officer in the army : Society: 
1885, The Dally News, Dec. 31 ; f by i916. Ware. 

*martin. An honest victim of rogues : c. : late 
C. IG-inid 17. (Jreene. ? ex the bird.—2. A 
boot: tramps' c. (— 1893); ob. P. H. Emerson. 

? origin.—3. See St Martin.—^. See Betty Martin. 

martingale. The doubling of stakes at every loss; 

1815 (O.MD.) : s. >, by 1850, j. Whence : 

martingale, v.i. To double the bet at every loss : 

8. (~ 1823) . by 1860, j. Bee. 

Martin’s hammer knocking at the wicket. Twins: 
r. 18-niid-19 coll. In C. 19-20, dial, and gen. in 
form, she has had Martin's hammer knocking at her 
uHcket, she has twins. Halliwell. Ex the Fr. 
Martin (or, as in Lafontaine, Mart in-baton), a man 
armed with a staff. 

marvellous as used in Society since ca. 1920 is s. 
for ' })lcasant ’, ‘ nice ’ ; a mere counter of a word ' 

S«‘c, ‘Slung Words’ in The Daily Mirror oi 

Nov. 1, 1933. and Ibid., Oct. 20, 1933 (too, too 
viarnllons) \ M. Lincoln, Oh! Definitely, 1933, ‘If 
you foiliade that girl to say “marvellous”, then 
Bto})pcd }i(“r fjom saying “ definiteh ”, she couldn’t 
speak at all. 

marwooded, pjil.adj. flanged: lower classes’: 
ea. 1875-83, executioner .Marwood dying at the 
hitter date \\ arc*. 

Mary or mary. An aboriginal woman; occ. of a 
Kanaka- (.Mieensland : fiom ca. 1880; ob. 
Morri.s. ( f linijnmin, q.v. 

Mary I or mary ! (In ' jelhng ’ with quads) no 
score!: ]>iinters' : from cu. 1870; oh. Ex 

vinrry !, q,i. Foi the very interesting printers' s., 
see SlaiKj. 

Mary Ann. A female destroyer of recalcitrant 
labour-s\\< atcr.-': ca 18()5 90 : mostly Sheffield. 

H., 5th ed 2 dress-.stand : drcs.s-makers' : 
from ca. 1S70.--3. .\ sodomite; from ca. 1890; 
ob. {Vi. Jcs.^w, Margery, Nancy, and 

Ibinsy.) TnjnohlVs Neu'sjiaper, dune 2, 1895. 

Hence, I. an effmninate actor : theatrical ; lute 
19-20.—5. An (“X( laniatiori : ‘ san fairy ann’, 

whence it derives : 191 (>-18. !•'. & (libbons. 

Mary Jane or mary jane. The female pudend : 
low : from ca. 1840 ; oh. 

marygold. See marigold.—Marylebone stage. 

See marrowbone stage. 

mas : Mas John or mas John ; also mess>John. 

14y it.s(‘lf. mas is a low coll. abbr. of master : ca. 
1570-1730. as in Whetstone and Mrs. Centlivre. 
Mas,John, however, is jocular or contemptuous coll., 
ea. 1000-1840, for a Presbyterian minister as oj'p. 
to a Bornan or an Angircan clergyman (in C. 19, 
S.E.), as m Jeremv Taylor, Burke, and Scott. 
O.K.l). 

mascot. A person or thing that brings, or is 
believed to bring, good luck : 1881 : s. >, ca. 1905, 
coll. : ea. 193th S.E. Ex E. Audran’s opera. La 
Mascolle, ])la\ed in London on Dee. 29, 1880, the 
word deriving ex Provencal masco, a sorcerer. 
O.E.D. 

mash. A sweetheart : 1882 ; t by 1915, except 
in Australia (C. J. Dennis, 1910). Also masher, q.v. 

—2. A dandy : from ca. 1883; f. Vi. masher. Ex 
mash, V.—3. Only in make (Society) or do (rather 
vulgar) a mash, to make a ‘ conquest ’ : 1883-ca. 
1912. f\'urc. Ex mash, v.—4. Mashed potatoes : 
lower cla'^ses' coll, verging on sol. Even mashed, in 
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this sense, is coll. Both ; C. 20. Manchon (the 
latter). Cf. mash, n., 2. 

mash, v.t., occ. v.i. To court or ogle or (attempt 
to) fascinate a girl or a woman ; not often used of 
a woman ‘bewitching’ a man: 1882, Leland, 

‘ These black-eyed beauties ’—(gypsies—‘ by mash¬ 
ing men for many generations . . ; oh. Prob. ex 

the S.E. sense, to crush, pound, smash utterly, but 
jierhaps, as Leland suggests, ex Komany mash 
(masher-ava), to allure, entice. Orig. (ca. 1800), 
U.S. Also mash it and : 
mash, make a. See mash, n., 3. 
mash, on the. Constantly courting or ogling 
women : 1888 ; t by 1920. 

mash that I Hold your tongue ! : low London 
(— 1909). Ware. Prob. ex S.E. sense of mash, v. 

mash-tub. A brewer : coll. : from ca. 1850 ; ob. 
Hence, ca. 1870-1900, The Morning Mash-Tub : The 
Morning Advertiser, because of its brewery interests: 
Fleet Street. 

mashed, n. See maab, n., 4. 
mashed, adj. Fhrtatious ; ‘smitten’; amorous; 
1883; t by 1020. Ex mash, v,, but perhaps sug¬ 
gested by spoony on, ‘ mash being regarded as 
spoon-diet ’, W. Also mashy (Baumann, 1887). 

mashed on. In love with : from ca. 1883 ; t by 
1920. See esp. The Pall Mall Gazette, Oct. 11, 1883, 
quoted by O.E.D. Ex mash, v. 

masher. A ‘ lady-killer ’: 1882, but not very 
gen. till 1883 ; ob. Ex mash, v., q.v.—2. A dandy, 
a fop : 1883 ; ob. The tw o sen.ses merge, for the 
term was almost alw’ays applied to a flirtatious 
dandy, as T. A. Gartham in The Pall Mall Gazette, 
I.C., makes clear.—3. A lover ; Glasgow'; C. 20. 

masher, adj. Smart; dandified; 1884 (f by 
1915), The Globe, Feb. 7, ‘ What are . . . masher 
canes to students immersed in Mill or Emerson ... ?’ 

masher blue. A weak blue, with tiny w hite dots : 
ca. 1884-90. Affectt^d by ‘ mashers ’ for their waist¬ 
coats. The Girl's Own Paper, Nov., 1884. O.E.D. 

masherdom. The world of the ‘ masher ’, q.v. : 
coll. : 1883 ; f by 1920. Also mashery. 

mashers’ comers. ‘ The O.P. and P.S. entrances 
to the staffs of the old Gaiety Theatre ' : Society : 
late lS82-ca. 85. Ware. Ex masher, n., 1. 

mashery. t by 1920. ‘ Ma.sherdom ' : 1887, Bau¬ 
mann. 

mashing. Dandified flirtation Iw men ; as adj,, 
given to or characterised by siu-li tUrtation ; 1883 ; 
nl). Ex mash, v.—2. ‘ A little screw' of paper con¬ 
taining tea and sugar mixed ’ : lower classes' : late 
19-20. W. A. Gape, Half a Million Tramps, 
P930, 

Mashona piano. A late C. 19-20 South African 
coll. (cf. Kafiir piano) for ■■ a somewhat crude, but 
ingenious musical instrument made by the Maka- 
lakas. consisting of a wooden frame, with iron 
tongues of different lengths fastened upon it in a 
row, each emitting w'hen struek a different mu-sical 
note ’, Pettman. 
mashy. See mashed, adj. 

maskee ! Never mind ! ; it doe.',n't matter : 
Anglo-Chinese (— 1804). H., 3r(J ed. Origin 

problematical: cf., however, ma'alish, ex the Arabic, 
and Skeat’s ingenious derivation ex Portuguese 
mas que. 

♦maskin. Coal : c. : C. 18-mid-19. ? origin, 

maskins !, by the. A corruption of by the mass / : 
C. 17-20 ; in C. 19-20, dial. 

masnel is a W'holly incorrect form of t rnasudf l 
battle-mace. O.E.D 
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"^inaHOn. A person, csp. a horse-dealer giving 
worthless notes in payment for horses : c. of ca. 
1750-1800. The Discoveries of John Poulter, 1753. 
Ex superstitions regarding masonry.—2. Also, v.i. 
♦masoner. Thesamea8nia50/J,n.,q.v. Poulter. 
masonics. Secrets: Society coll.: mid-(.\ 10- 
early I’O. W’are, ‘ From the secret rites of Free¬ 
masonry. Not that there are either secrets or rites 
in hVeemasonry—at all events in England—where 
combined secrets are neither wanted nor expected.’ 

''‘masomng. The giving of worthless notes for 
hoi s( s purchased ; c. of ca. 1750-1800. See mason. 

masonry. Secret signs and passwords: coll. : 
1841, Lytton ; ob. Ex S.E. sense. 

’’‘mason’s maund. A sham sore that, above the 
elbow, counterfeits a broken arm : c. : late C. 17- 
early 19. B.E. Cf. mauml, q.v. 

[mass. Frequently employed in oaths in late 
M.E. and early Mod. E.] 

massa ; occ. mas’r. Master : in Negroes’ Eng¬ 
lish : recorded 1774, Foote (O.E.D.); doubtless in 
use very much earlier. Mostly in U.S,. but not to 
be considered 

massacre of the innocents. See innocents, 
massacree. ‘ Unlettered pronunciation for mas- 
BHcrc lice, 1823. (Also in dial.) 

’’‘masse-stapler. A rogue disguised as a vomaii: 
c. : C. 18-early 19. ? origin. 

Massey-Harris. Cheese: Canadian: C. 20. 

B. & P. Ex the Massey-Harris self-binder -f the 
costiveness of cheese. 

massy. A corrupt, sol. form of mercij, chiellv in 
exclamations, e.g. massif sales and Lord-a-massy : 
mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. O.E.i). 

[master*can, a chamber-pot, is ineligible because 
it IS Scots dial.] 

master of (a person), get the. To become, or act 
the, master over; jiroletariau coll. (— 1887). 
Baumann. 

master of impediment. ‘ Troublesome ]>rc})aia- 
tioti lor the schools Egan's Grose ; Oxford Cnivci- 
sily : ca. 1820-40. 

’’‘master of the black art. A beggar: c.: late 

C. 10-17. 

master of the mint. A gardener : jocular coll. : 
mid-C. 18-19. Grose, 2nd ed. Cl. : 
master of the rolls. A baker : mid-C. 17 20 , ob. ; 

jocular coll. Pcacham, Gros('. (hin ii-cnist, 
doiKjh-puncher, douffhy, jouileen-to-th< -dozt n. 

master of the wardrobe. One vho ]>aHns his 
clothes to buy liquor: ca. 1780-183<b (dose, 2nd 
ed. Cf. two pre(eding entries. 

master-vein, be hit on the. To take a man ; to 
conceive: late C. lt)-17. Greene, ‘My fain* 

daughter was liit on the master vaine and gotten 
with ehild,’ G.E.J). (’f. masterpiece. 

masterful for masterly, though once S.E., is notv a 
calachresis. Fowler. 

masterpiece. The female pudend : low : C. 18- 
2(k ; oV). (T. master-vein, q.v, 

masterpiece (o)f night work. A very jiretty 
harlot: low (— 1909). Ware. 

mastodonton is incorrect for mastodon : C, 19-20. 
O.E.D. 

mat. (A) matter, csp. in what's the mat ? i 
sehoolboys’ : late C. 19-20.—2. A matinee: 
theatrical coll. : 1914, Gertrude Atherton (O.E.D. 
Sup.).—3. See mats. 

mat, on the. I’p for trial (from late ISOO’s); 
hence, in trouble (ca. 1915); military by 1920, 
gen. coll. F. & Gibbons ; Lyell. Ex the small 
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square mat on which the accused soldier stood in a 
barracks orderly-room. 

m ft t eh a. Agreed ! ; done ! : coll. >, by 1050, 
S.E. ; late C. 16-early 18. SJiakespeare, ‘ A match, 
’tis done ’; Farquhar. (4.E.D. 

match and pocket the stake(s), lose the. (Of 

women only) to coit: C. 19-20 ; low. 

match ! quoth Hatch (or Jack or John) when he 
got his wife by the breech or when he kissed his 
dame, — ^a. A c.p. of ca. 1070-1750. Kay, ‘ I’ro- 
verbial ’ Fuller. (Apperson.) 

matches. Shares in Bryant & May, Ltd., the 
English manufacturers of matches: Stock Ex¬ 
change ; from ca. 1890. 

mate. A companion, partner ; comrade ; friend : 
late (J. 14-20 : S.E. except in Greene’s Third Cony- 
Catching (1592), where it verges on c., and exce}>t 
when—from cn. 1450—it is used as a vocative, tins 
being (in G. 19-20, somewhat low) coll. : ong. 
nautical. Stanyhurst, Miss Braddon. O.E.D. 
Gf. matey, q.v. 

Mate, the. Astliw the race-horse owner and 
famous sjiorlsman of ca. 1800 95. and brother of 
Hugo Astley, well-known in the cntertainmciit- 
world of ca. 1870--19(»0. Reginald HcrbiTt, Whm 
Diamonds Were Trumps, 1908. 

mater. Mother; one's mother : from ca. lSt)(* : 
chiefly schoolboys’ and undergraduates’, llemyng 
in Eton School Days, 1804. Sirn])]y the L. word 
adojited m English, (.’f. pater, (pv, 

materials. \Vliiskey-})uncb : Anglo-Irish evasive 
coll. : late G, 19 20. M ure. 

maternal. A mother: 1807, RoutUalgc's Kvny 
Boy's Annual, \)oc. : ob. O.E.D. Eit lu'r short for 
maternal parent or the adj. used us a n. 

maternity jacket. A double-brcHsted tunic worn 
in the ; Air F(>rcc : G.AV. F. &. (Bbbon>. 

mat(e)y. A mate, t'omjianion, u)iiirad<‘: from 
ca. 1830 : eligibk* only as a term of address (for it 
is then coll.), as in H. Kingsley’s Ccoffry llamlyn, 

‘ “ Matey,” says 1, (\ ou see 1 was familiar, he 
seemed such a jolly sort of bird), “matey, what 
station are you on ? “ ' Slightly ob. (T. mate, (pv. 

mat(e)y. Ghaiactcristic of a ‘mate’ (as iiiini. 
abo\(‘): friendly, ‘chummy’: coll, (now verging 
on S.E.) : from ca. 1910. Ex the preceding. 

maths. A coll. abbr. (? orig. among schoolboys) 
ol mathematics \ Iroiu ca. 1875. At Duhvich Col¬ 
lege, it is math ((!ollinson). 
mathy. Sec -y, 2. 

Matilda. See waltz Matilda, .\inong Ni w Zea¬ 
landers (— 19.32), gen. carry Matilda. 

’’‘matin-bell. A thiiwes' nu'cting-jilacc : c. : 
C. 19 20 ; ob. 

matinee dog. Mostly in try it on the matinee dog : 
tbcatncul : ca. 1885-1915. Ware. Satiric both of 
vivisection and of frequenteis ot' matinees, at wliii h 
the dramatic performance is gen. inferior to the 
acting done in the evening. W’bence try it on the d(><j. 

matineer. A fre(jiicntcr of matmees: theatrical 
coll. ; from either 1884 or 1885, the two veans 
during which there was a rabies for matinees. 
J'unning mutineers. (W’are.) 

matlo(w). A sailor; from ea. 1880: mainly 
nautical and, in G. 20, military, and often as a 
nickname. E\ Fr. matdot, a sailor: cf. maltout, q.v. 
Philip MacDonald, Patrol, 1927. 

matric. A eoU. abbr, of matriculation : 1886, 

Punch, March 10. (O.E.D.) 

matrimonial. Coition in the usual position; 
occ. rn. polka. Low : from ca. 1860 ; ob. 
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matrimonial peacemaker. The penis; mid- 
C. lS-20. Grose, 2nd ed. It is doubtful whether 
this is not sometimes a mere S.E. euphemism. 

matrimony. A mixture of two drinks or edibles : i 

■. and dial. : 1813. O.E.D. 

mats. (Virtually non-existent in singular.) 
Trench ‘ duckboards ’ : military; G.W. (F. & 
Gibbons.) 

matter, as near as no. Very ncar(ly) indeed : 
coll. : from ea. 1830. 

matter with ?, 'Ov^hat is the. What troubles or ails 
or is amiss with . . .?: coll.; 1715, Defoe, ‘I 
beseech what is the matter with yen;.’ ().E.D.—2. 

In late C. 13 -20, it also What objection is there 
to . . . ? : jocular coll. 

mattress-jig. Sexual intercourse: low coll, 
when not S.F. euphemism : C. 18-13. 

maty. See matey. 

maukes, maux, mawkes. Sec mawkes. — ^maukin. 

Se e malkin. 

mauldy. I.e‘ft-handed : Australian (— 1320). 
dice Doone. Possibly cognate with Aberdeenshire 
manly, abbr. manlifnjf, a woman witluiut energy, a 
girl apt to make a fuss (K.D.D.) ; but ]>rob. a cor¬ 
ruption of manlry, (j.v., for tliis latter form also 
occ urs in Australia in the sense of mauldy. 

mauled. Excec'dingly drunk ; late C. 17 -mid-19. 

P.K.. (Jrose. 

mauler. ((h*n. pi.) A fist: late C. 13-20. 
Manebon. Prob. suggested by ; 

mauley ; occ. mawley or morley. A fist, the 
hand: low: 1781, G. Parker; Moneriefl ; Miss 
Hraddon. Hence .s/aac/ cir sling a pn'son mu's 
mauley, to give* a person one's hand, shake liands 
with ; tip a mauley, give a hand ; Jam the mauley, 
shake hands. -2. Hence*, a tingc'r ; virtually alvcays 
in ])1. : e. : 1845 in ‘An. 747'; oh.- -,3. Hand¬ 
writing, ‘ a list ■ ; a signature : low ; trom ca. 
1850; ob. May hew. 'J’he tc'rni derives c'x 7miul, 

V. ; or IS ])erhaps ‘ a traiisjiosition of Gaelic lamh, 
hand, nsecl in tinkers’ s, or Shelta ’, W., ‘ in torrn 
malyu ' ; tin* Honiany s. is inyher. -4, See mauldy. 

maum, in jiiirase muum and gaum and gen. as 
maumnig and gauming. 'To ' paw ’ (a jicrson) : low 
coll. : ca. IT.'lo I8fi() (O.E.D.), I’erhaps cognate 
with dial. ?nahn, to liesmear. 

’‘‘maund. Pegging; (with prefi.xed word) .some 
s]>ecilied begf..ing imjiosture ; (’. 17 (*arl\ 13 e. 

Howlands, IkK., Grose {mason's maund, cpv.). (’f. 
rria u nder. 

*maund, V.t. and v.i. 'J o beg : c. : ea. 1505 - 
1800. Harman, Beaumont & Fletcher, B.E. 

Prob. ex hr. mendier or quemander inlluenced by 
Kornany O.E.D. --2. 'Fo ask : c. : ca. I5G5- 

170(h Harman. 

*maund, mason’s. See mason’s maund, 

’^maund abram. To beg as a madman : C. 17-18 
o. How lands. Sc'c* abram. 

*maund it. To go a-begging : c. : C. 17-18. 

Ex maund, v., cpv, 

*maunder. A beggar: c. : C. 17-mid-13. 
Howlands, T.,} tton. Ex maund, v. 

’’‘maunder, v. To beg : e. : ca, 1610-1770. 
MiddlePjii cV Dc'kker ; Dyche. Ex maund, v., of 
which it is a mere extension, perhaps suggested by 
Fr. 

'^'maunder on the fly. 3’o beg of peojde in the 
streets : e, : ea. 1850-30. H., 1st ed. 

"‘maunderer. A professional beggar; e. ; ca. 
1610-1840. Middleton <fe Dekker; Ainsw orth, in 
Jiookwood. Ex maunder, v. Cf.: 
n.u.E. 
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^maundering, ppl. adj. Begging ,* given to 

begging : c. : ca. 1610-1700. 

maiiM(e)ring-broth. A scolding: late C. 17- 
early 19. B.E. Ex maunder, to grumble. 

♦maunding. The, or an, act of begging : c. : 
1610, Howlands; f by 1850. O.E.D.—2. Adj., 

begging ; given to or characteristic of begging : c. ; 
ca. 1600-1720. W. Cartwright, ‘ Some counter¬ 
feiting trick of such maunding people ’, O.E.D. 

’’■maunding cove. A beggar : c. : C. 17-18. 
Anon., Sack for my Money, ca. 1603. 

(maw, belly, is S.E., as is mawworm, while 
mawther (or mauther) is dial.; but maw, mouth, 
may perhafis, as ajiplied to human beings (its S.E, 
sense, in this connexion, is jaws or mouth of a 
voracious mammal or fish), be considered c.—as 
‘ Dueange Anglicus ’, 1857. considers it.] 

maw !, hold your. Stop talking ; coll. : C. 18- 
13. 

maw-wallop. A filthy dish of food : low coll. : 
late G. 18™mid-13. Grose, 2nd ed. 

maw-wormy. Ca])tious ; fiessimistic : coll. — 
theatrical, and non-aristocratic : 1885, Entr'Acte, 

June 6. Ware. (Stomach-worms cause peevish- 
ne.M.s,) 

mawkes. A whore: coll.: (’. 17-18, Lodge; 
Street llobherieJi Considered. —2. A slattern, esp. if 
dirty or vulgar : coll. v«*rging on S.E . late (,'. 17- 
23 ; dial, alter ea. 1820. Grose, 2nd ed, 
mawkish. Slatternly: ca, 1720-70. A New 
Canting Diet., 1725. 

mawley. See mauley.—mawpus. See mopus. 
max. Gin ; jiroperly, very good gin : low ; ca. 
18JO-I30O. Le.r. dial. ; Byron, ' Gh ! for a glass of 
max ’ ; Mayhew, Baumann. Abbr. marima, -e, 
-u s‘, or -urn. ('f. : 

maxie. A great error, big niistakt* : Scottish: 
l86s. (i. MacDonald, Robert Falconer, ‘Horror of 
horror^ ' a maxie ' ; oh. ILD.l). 

May. The college Easter 'Perm examination, 
8a,\s Ib’isted, 1852; more safely di'tined as the 
college May examination : Gambridge coll. j. > 
S.E. Gee. Mays. 

May-bees don’t fly all the year long. A e.]). reply 
to one beginning a statement with it may be. : niid- 
18-20 ; ob. Grose, 2nd ed. In Swift, May-bees 
don't jhj nou\ Akso tins month, d’he Scots form is 
maybes (or Maydiees) are no aye honey-bees. 

May-game of one, make a. To befool a person ; 
coll. ► S.E. ; late G. 16-early 13. B.E., who 

defines May games as ‘ Frolicks, Plaies, Tricks, 
Pastimes, A:c.’. 

May-gathering. Shee])-steaiing: c.: C. 13. 
Gl. bhat-marching and Jleery-clamming. 

may God blind me. ‘ The original mvoc'ution ■— 
t by 1303- of the gutterhng ’ : whence Uorbhmey 
(q.v.), etc. AVare. 

May hill, to have climbed or got over (or up). To 

have survived the late spring, gen. considered a 
tricky month : proverbial coll. : from ca. 1660 ; 
ob. Perhaps in allusion to an actual May Hill. 
Ajiperson. 

May-term. The Easter, i.e. the summer, term 
at ('ambridge : coll. (— 1305) verging on S.E. 
(O.E.D.) 

mayn’t. May not: coll. : C. 13 -20. 

Maypole. Gountess Schulenburg, a mistress of 
George I. Dawson. Ex her thinn'oss. 

Mays. See May. —2. The Cambridge May (now 
held in early June) boat races : s. (— 1879) > j. >, 
by 1300, S.E. (O.E.D.) 
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mazard. See mazzard. 

mazarine. A oommon-counoilman of London: 
coll.: from ca. 1700; ob. The Annual liegister, 
1701. Ex the gown of mazarine blue.—2. A 
platl'orm under the stage : theatric^al : from ea. 
1800 ; ob. H., 3rd ed. ? ex It. mezzanino. 
mazer, mazzard. 

mazuma. Money ; e.sp. casli : Canadian 
(- 1014). B. & P. Adopted from IJ.S. Ex 
Yiddish. 

mazzard ; also mazard and mazer. The head : 
jocular coll, verging on tiJ.E. : mazer, ca. 1580-1000 ; 
maz(z)ard, (!. 17-20, oh.—-2. The face (not mazer) : 
ca. 1700-1800 : jocular coll, verging on S.E. 
Horace Walpole, ‘ His . . . Christian’s mazard was 
a constant joke’ (O.PLD.). fSen.se 2 ex sen.se 1. 
which, as to mazzard, derives ex mazer, a drinking- 
bowl.--3. (Again, not mazer) the head of a coin: 
Anglo-Irish : C. 10-20 ; ob. Maria Edgeworth. 
(O.E.D.) 

mazzard. To knock on the head : C. 17-18 coll, 
verging on 8.E. (Not very gen.) 

McKie. See Mackay, the real, 
me. (As nominative, i.e.) 1: C. IG 20: loose 
iS.E. till (’. 18, then, as subject, dial, and sol., as in 
Dickens’s ‘ Me and Mrs. Bollin stcMxl the ])oor girl's 
friend’; predicatively, coll.—somewhat low coll, 
verging on .sol., as in fSwift's ‘ Im{»os.^il)lc ' it can’t 
be me.’—2. My: mid-C. 13-20: S.E. till ('. JO, 
then dial, and, when not dial., sol. (CT. dial, and 
Blurred, almost sol. md, my.)—3. My.self: when 
deliberate, it is a literary affectation ; when un¬ 
intentional, it is coll, verging on sol. Baumann, ‘ 1 
turned me round.’ (Not to be confused with the 
ethical dative, ' J’ll buy me a jiaper,’ itsidf ob.) 

me, and. Especially in view^ of the fact that I 
am . . . : Irnv coll. : from ca. 1810. Muiia Edge- 
worth, 1812, ‘ Which would be hard on us and me a 
widow' ’. O.E.D. 

me and you. A menu : from ca. HUO. P. P., 

Rhynumj Alang, 1032. 

me I. ‘ Used exiiletively in pas.sagt's of a narra¬ 
tive character ’, O.E.D. : in C. 17-early 10, low' coll, 
verging on sol., in such phrases as then my.'i me, I 
(e.g. inYimhTVL\AiH •i:Esop) nndivhat did me I hut . . . 
(Not to be confused w ith, though jierhaps generated 
in part by, the ethical dative.) O.E.D. 

[meacock, n. and adj., meal(y)-mouthed, measure, 
n. and v., meat and drink, an* all, desjute E. & II., 
S.E.—-and always have been '] 

[Meads. (Vilcge cricket-ground : Minehester, 
pi'iiiaps rather j. than coll.: (’. 10 20. Wrench, 

‘ Tlu^ Itchen valley con.sists entirely of icatcr- 
rneads' \ 

meal-mouth. ‘ A sly sheepish Dun B.E. : coll, 
or R. : latii 0. 17-18. 

meal-sack, gen. -tub. A stock of sermons ; 
clerical : from ca. 1860 ; ob. 

mealer. One pledged to drink intoxicants only 
at meals (— 1800). Barr^jro & Leland.—2. One 
who, lodging at one place, eats elsewhere ; coll. ; 
orig. (1883), U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1887. 

mean, disobliging, petty, (of a horse) vicious, is 
U.S.—2. The phrase to feel mean, to feel ashamed 
or guilty, is recorded by Marryat in 1839 as U.S., 
but it > anglicised ca. 1800 as s. ; by C. 20, 
coll. 

mean, V. ‘ To intend with determined purpose 
O.E.D. : coll. : from ca. 1840. E.g. ‘ Well, any¬ 
way, I mean to do it ! ’ Ehj). in mean business. 
mean a thine. (Always in negative or interroga¬ 


tive sentences.) To mean, to signify, anything ; be 
of importance : coll.: from ca. 1927. ‘ He doesn’t 

mean a thing in my young life.’ 

mean to do without ’em I(, I). I.e. without 
women : a e.p. popularised on the music-halls by 
Arthur Boberts in 1882 ; t liy 1910. Ware. 

mean to say, I. A coll, tautological form, dating 
from the early 1890’s, of 1 mean, itself verging on 
coll, when, as fre(}uently, it connotes apologetic 
modification or mental woolline.ss. (The jihrase 
oeeurs in Yorkshire and Cheshire dial, before 1900: 
E.D.D.) 

meaning-like. In earnest: low coll. (— 1887). 
Baumann. (Eor meaningly.) 

measle, V.i. To become pitted with measle- 
spots : coll. : from ca. 1880. 

measles. Sy])liihs : medical students' ironio 
(— 19,33). Slang, ]). 192. 

measly. Contcmjitihlc ; of little value: 1804, 
Miss Braddon, ‘ ’fo think that the government . . . 
should have the audacity to offer a measly hundred 
jiounds or so for the discovery of a great crime ! ’ 
—-2. Miserable-looking, ‘seedy’: ca. 18(>0 19(H). 
H., 3rded. 

measure is catachrcstic when, as m C. 17-18, 
used, e.g. by Burney, to render L. rnixius as trans¬ 
lation of Gr. TpoTTos, upyovLn. kS.O.D. 

measure, be (a person's). To be just the person 
iH'cded : low s. (— 1857) •, by 1880, non-ansto- 

eratic coll. ‘ Ducange Anglicus ’ ; Baiimaim, 

‘ He’s our measure das isl unsir Mann.'' 

measure, get (late C. is inid-19) or take (lat© 
C. 17 early 19) one’s. To co'it witli ; to marry; 
coll., the former sense being low. Lncy, m Sir 
Hercules linff'oon, ‘Gin I’d let him alane. ho had 
taken measure o’ th’ inside of me as well as o’ th’ 
out.’ 

measure out. To knock down ; to kill : low coll. 
(— 1891) verging on s. 

measured, be. To bo exactly suited, e.g. with a 
part written to one’s funcy or ability : theatrical : 
1859, Blanchard .lerrold. 

measured for a suit of mourning, be. To rccf i ve a 
black eye : boxing : 1819. Moore in Tom Crib's 
JMemorinl; ob. by 1900, f by 1930. 

meat. Something ])rolituhle or jilcasnnt : coll. : 
from ca. 1885. The Westminster Cazette, Ih'c. 28, 
1897, ‘ There i.s a good deal of meat f or tlu^ actors ’ 
(O.E.D.).- -2. Generic for the himuin body (rarely 
the inul(>) as an instrument of sexual jileasiiro ; 
hence, for the female jmdend and/or the male ; 
low coll.: late C. lG-20; slightly ob. Gosson; 
Killigrew% ‘ Your bed is big enough for two, and my 
meat will not cost you much.’ Cf. mutton, q.v., and 
the ensuing entrii's and meaty, 2 and .3.—^3. ‘ The 
thickest part of the blade of a hat ’ : cricketers’ 
coll. : 1925, D. J. Knight (Lew'ks).—4. Tissues 

for micro.scopieal examination : medical students* 
(- 19.33). Slang, ]k 192. 

meat, a bit of. ('oition; low (f. rather than coll.): 
C. 18-20.—2. A harlot: low' : late C. 19-20. 
Manchon. »See meat, 2. 
meat, cold. ’ See cold meat, 
meat, feed (a person). To supply with very 
rich and nutritious food : 1920, P. G. Wodoiiouse. 
O.E.D. (8up.). Here, meat is opj). milk\ the food of 
infancy. 

meat, flash. To expose the person : late C. 18- 
20 : low. 

meat, fond of. Erequently amorous : low : O. 
19-20 
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meat, fresh. A harlot new at her trade : low ; 
C. ll)-20. 

meat, price of. The cost of a sexual embrace : 
low : C. 19-20. 
meat, hot. See hot meat. 

meat, raw. A harlot (less gen., any woman) 
naked in the sexual act: low: C. 19-20. Con¬ 
trast mvat, fresh. 

meat, the nearer the bone the sweeter the. A 

mid-C. 19 20 low c.]). a})plied by men to a thin 
woman viewed as a bed-mate, lilx the old ]»roverl>, 
the nearer the hone the sivecter the flesh (mid-th 10 20): 
Apjx'rson. 

meat and dr ink. An amorous carouse: low: 
C. J 9-20 ; ob. 

meat-axe, savage as a. Extremely angry : U.S. 
coll., anglicised ca. 1905. (Thornton.) 

meat-flasher, -flashing. An ex]>oser, the ex¬ 
posure, of the person in publu; : low : C. 19-20. 
Ex meat, flashy q.v. 

meat-fosh. A (warm) meat-hash : Cocknej'.s’ 
(— 1SS7). r.aiirnann. ? Vv. fayei. 

meat-hook. A curl on the temple (as worn by 
the Ltmdon coster) ; t'oekn(‘\’s’ (— 18S7) ,* slightly 
oh. liaumann. 

meat-house. A brothel: low: C. 19-20; ob. 
Cf. : 

meat-market. A reiuhv.vous of harlots; the 
female breasts ; the femalo jiudend ; h»\v ; C. 19 -20. 

meat-merchant. A bawd . low.- C. 19 20; ob. 
Contrast : 

meat-monger. \ man gnen to wmielung : low : 
C. lH-19. 

meat of, make (cold). To kill: ong. (ISTS), 
C.S. ; anyliciHed ca. 1870. 

■’‘meat-safe. A pugilistic variant (~ IfL’ti, but 
already oh.) of bread-hasL'et. fpv. \\'.—2. That 
ohlorm box-})ew (gauze-fronted and curtain-sided) 
in uhieli, at djvdne ficrvieo, tlie condemned niurd(*rer 
sits m the jirison ehH]Kd ; e. (— 1992). ‘Stuart 
Wood ’, Shades of the Prison House. 

meat-skewer. A ba_\ onet: jocular military coll.: 
from ca. 1910, I'h & (iihhoriH, 

meat-ticket. A variant ol cold-meat ticket. I hid. 
meater. A cowardl\ dog (lit., one that \\ill hite 
only meat), henc(' a cowardly man : low {mo-.tly 
('ockneys') : late C. ll>-20. Ware. 

meaty, plump, is S.E,—2. Sexually enjoyahli* ; 
low coil, : from ca. 1S20.—9. Obscene : book- 
world eoll. : 0. 20. 

mebbe. Eerliap.s ; (dial, and) proletarian coll. ; 
i\ 19-20. Lit., maybe. 

mebu. A ‘ pill-l)ox ’ : Army ohicors’ : late 1917- 
18. l'\ ct (libbons. hlx the (hT. technical name, 

* mascliiiicngi'wchr-eiscnbcton-uutcrstand 

Meceenas, Mecenas. J ueorrcct forms of Mmcenas : 
mid-0. 10-20. Spenser. U.hJ.l). 

[mechanic, given by E. & IL, has always been 
S.E.] 

mechanical cow. Seo shorthorn, 
med, medic, medical, medico. A doctor, whether 
physician or surgeon or both combined ; a student 
of medieina Thus, med, orig. (1851) U.S., was 
anglicised ca. 1800 and in C. 20 is ob. ; mediCy as 
doctor, is Ck 17-18 S.E., C, 19 rare coll., and as 
medical student is s., orig. (1829) U.S. and very rare 
in Great llritain, where it is ob. in tk 20 ; medical is 
coll, in both senses, and, though recorded first 
(1823) in flawthornc, it may be orig., as it is mainly, 
English (Halley, 1834; Masson, 1804); medicoy 
student, is C. 19 20, but the more gen. sense of 


doctor arises in late C. 17, is R.E. till ea, 1850, and 
is thereafter coll. See csp. O.E.I). and E. k H. 

med lab. Medical laboratory .* mcdif'al students* 
coll. (— 1933). Slany, p. 190. 

medal, a putty ; occ., though t by 1990, a paper 
medal with a wooden string. J{ecf)gmtiori of merit, 

‘ by way of humorous encoiirageuiciit ’ : military 
coll. : C. 20. Collmson. 

medal (or medals) to-day, you’re wearing your ; 
or medal showing I Your fly is und(jne ; you have 
a lly-button showing ; mid-C. 19-20 : jocular c.p. 
verging on euphemistic S.IO. 

medder. Meadow: sol,: C. 19-20. Ihuimann. 
meddlers, lare-overs for. Sec lare-overs. 
meddling duchess. An ‘ ageing, pomfxais w^oman 
who fn.sses about and achieves ludliing ’ : lower 
classes’: ea. 1880-1915. Ware, bee the corre- 
s])oudmg sense of duchess. 

Medes and Persians. Jumping on a boy w hen he 
is in bed ; W’mehe.ster College : ca. 1849 1910. 
medic and medical. See med. 
medical Greek. ‘ Marrow skving’, q.v.: eoll. 
verging on jS.M : from ca. 1800 ; ob, 11., 2nd ed. 
Also known as Gower Street dialect. 

medicine. Liquor: from ca. 1850; ob. May- 
hcw'. i'i'.jjoisou, q.v.—2. Sexual intercourse : from 
ca. 1855; ob. Hence take one's mediane — to 
drink ; to copulate. 

medicine, take (t a). To take a purgative : coll.; 
1890. Southey. (O.K.D.) 

medicine and duty. The number 9 m the game of 
Hou.'-e : military: 1915. 13. & Ik For semantics, 

cf. nnmlter ninCy 2. 

medico. See med. 

Medics, the. The Army Medical Corjis : imli- 
tary eoll. (not very gen.): 191-1-18. E. k Gibbons. 

Mediterranean Greys, the. The 50th Foot Regi- 
rumit : military : 17911 and for a fi*w' years after. 
Ex ‘the eldi'rly look of all ranks’ stationed at 
(iihrallar in that y(*ar. (F. k Gibbons.) 

medium. ‘ A 7 >erson engaged by a .-^quatter, part 
ol whose “ run ” i.s offered by Government at a land 
lottery ’ or ballot. ‘ The medium takes lot-tiekets 
. . ., attends the drawiuL', and, it hi.'^ ticket is 
drawn before his j)rinci])al's land is gone, selects it, 
and hands it over on payment of the attendance 
ft'c.' F. k 11. : Australian coll, : from ca. 1880 : 
(oIJ. >, ea. 1900, S.E.,- ob.—2. In the happy 
tnidiiim it is cataclircslic ( 1887), the happy meerri 

bcimi t he correct jilirase. liaumann. 

medlar. The female jiudend ; low : C. 17-mid 
19. 

medza, medzer. See madza. C'f. : 
medzies ; metzes. Money ; Rarlyaree and 
theairieal: ('? late C. 19-) C. 20. E. Seago, Circus 
( om/xim/, 1933. Ex It. mezLO : cf. madza, q.v. 
Hence, nanty metzes, ‘ broke ’, penniless. 

meech, meecher, meeching. See miker, etc., and 
mooch, etc. 

meer-swine. A porpoise : nautical coll.: mid- 
C. 19-20 ; ob. Rowen. By Ger. inlluence ex sea- 
hoy ; but imni. ex Scots. 

meerschaum. The no.se ; boxing (— 1891); ob. 
Spoihmj Jjife, March 25, 1891. 

meet. An assignation : Australian coll, ( — 1910). 
C. J. Dennis. 

[meetinger is S.E., as are these others in F. k H. : 
meg(, roaring), megrim, (to) mell, melt (sexual 
verb), member (penis), merchant(, play the), 
mercury, mercury-woman, mercurial, meridian, 
merkin, mermaid, merry (wanton), merry-andrew. 
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merry-begot, merry dog, merry Greek, merry-man, 
merry pin(, in a), merry thought, mess-mate, messel 

(properly mesel, misunderstood by F. <fe H.), and 
mettlesome. Whereas meg, a wench, and Meg’s 
diversions are dial.] 

*meg ; OCC. megg. A guinea: c. : ca. 1685- 
1820. kshadwell. CJP. mag (coin).—^2. In late 
C. 19-20 dial, and till ea. 1860 in c., a meg is a half¬ 
penny ; in the U.S. C. 19-20 underworld, me{i)g is a 
five-eents piece, ? etymology.—3. See Meg of 
Westminster. 

*meg. To swindle : o. (— 1887). Baumann. 
Meg of Westminster, as long as. Ver\' tall (esp. if 
of a woman): coll. : late C. 1(>-18. The Life and 
Pranks of Long Meg of Westminster, 1582 ; Crose. 
In C. 18, long Meg was a nickname for any very tall 
woman. Kx a ‘ legendary ’ character. 

'*‘megg. See meg, n. 

’•‘megging, n. and adj. Swindling; c. (— 1887). 
Baumann. 

megs. First Preference Stock in the Mexican 
Railway: Stock Exchange ; from ca. 1890. 
*megsman. See magsman. 
meisensang. A missionary: Anglo-Chinese 
{— 18()4). Ex Chinese pronunciation of the English 
word. (H.,3rded.) 

*meioge. A shilling : c. of ca. 1750-80 and j>er- 
hapa much later. John Poiiltcr. ? ex meg, q.v. 
(]f. midgic, q.v. 

melainotype is erroneous for melanoti/pe (from ca. 
1865), aa melnnoqogue is for melanagogue (mid- 
C. 17-18). O.E.l). 

melancholy, as . . ., as. Apperaon (to whom 
praise be !) cites the following four coll, similes : 
as melancholy as a (gen. gih) cat, ca. 1590-1840, e.g. 
Lyly, Shakespeare, D’Urfey, l..ainb ; as m. as a 
collier's horse, ca. 1650-1750; as m. as a sick 
monkey, from ca. 1830 (ob.), aa in Marryat's Mid¬ 
shipman Easy ; and as m. as a sick parrot, ca. 1680- 
1840, as in Mrs. Behn. 

♦mell. The noM': c. of ca. 1720-1850. ? ex the 

•f S.E, sense, a mace or club, 

mell, dead as a. Quite dead : Scots coll.: late 
C. 18-20 ; ob. OT. preceding, 
mellish. A sovereign : mostly Londoners’ low 

B. : ca. 1820 50. Bee. Perhajis cx Fr. raic/, honey, 
mellow. Almost drunk: C. 17-20; coll, till 

C. 19, tlicn 8.E. Cotgrave, Garrick.—-2. See 

luscious. 

melon. A new cadet : Royal Military Academy : 
from ca. 1870 ; ob. Ex his greenne.ss, aa is 2, the 
Australian and Eew Zealand sense (late (2 19-20), 
a simpleton, a fool.—3. Abbr. paddy-melon, a 
Bmall kangaroo : Australian coll. : from ca. 1845. 

melon-cutting. A sharing of spoils or profits : 
Stock Exchange : PJ08. O.E.l). (Sup,). Cf. 

melon, 1. 

*melt. To spend (money): c. from ca. 1690; 
ob. B.E. Also melt aivay (C. 18).—2. Hence, to 
cash (a cheque or a bank-note) ; 1868, Reade and 
Boucicault in Foul Play (O.E.D.) : low s. verging 
on c.—3. Hence, to discount (a bill) : financial 
(— 1909). Ware.—4. V.i., to be spent on drink ; 
ca. 1760-1800. Foote.—-5, To defeat: boxers’ 
(— 1823); t by 1900. Bee melting. 

melt in the mouth, look as if butter would not. 
See butter.—melted, ’twill not cut butter when it’s 
hot or. See butter. 

melted butter. 'Y\\q semen virile i low: C. 18-20. 
melter. He who administers a Bound beating : 
boxing : ca. 1820-1900. Bee. Cf. ; 


melting. A sound beating : pugilistic : ca. 1820- 
1900. Ex malleting, says ‘ Jon lice ’ ; much more 
prob. ox Scots melt, to knock down, orig. by a stroke 
in the side, where lies the melt or spleen (Jamieson). 

melting moments. The coition of a fat man and 
woman: low: ca. 1810-90. Lex. Jial .—2. Himee, 
ardent passion; non-aristocratic coll. (— 1887), 
Baumann. 

melting-pot. The female pudend ; low : C. 19. 
Cf. melted butter, q.v. 

melton. Dry bread : tailors’ : from ca. 1860 ; 
ob. Prob. ex Melton (cloth), a strong smooth 
cloth with close-cut nap. 

Melton hot day. A melting hot day : sporting 
and clubs’ ; Juno 3, 1885, and for a week or two 
later. The Derby, run on that day, was won by 
Melton. Ware. 

mem. A low coll, form of ma'am, q.v. : 1700, 
Congreve (O.E.l).).—2. A memorandum: of which 
word, as of memento (Baumann, 1887), it was orig. 
a mere written abbr. : coll., 1818, Moore (O.E.D.) 
Cf. memo, q.v. 

mem, the. The mistress of the hoii.se : coll. 

(India and the F.M.S.) ; late 0. 19 2(6 E.g., 

Somerset Maugham, The Casuarina Tree, 1926. 
Abbr.: 

mem-sahib, the. One’s wif<‘: Anglo-Indian 
(orig. Bengal Pre.sidimcy) coll, : late C. 19-20. 
Adoption of the Indian alteration (itself dating 
from ca. 1857) of ma'am, madam. S.O.D. ; Vule 
Burnell, (’f. (the now ob.) madam-sahib, the 
form used at Bombav, and hurra he{e)bce, q.v. 

member. A person: (’. 16^-20: S.IO. till rnid- 
C. 19, then s and dial. Oen. as hot m. (q.v.), ivarm 
m., etc. Ivx mendter of the community. 

’member. To remember : childisli coll. : C. 18- 

20 . 

member for Cockshire, the. The jienis; from ca. 
1840; ob. Punning male (or privy) member and 
cock. 

member-mug. A chamber-j)ot : low coll. : late 
C. 17-19. Ex member, tlu' male member.—2. An 
out-of-doors boy : W’estminster School : ca. 1850- 
1910. 

memo. Orig. (1889) a mere written abbr. of 
memorandum, it was by 1895 a gen. a(‘C(‘])t<*d coll. ; 
by 1930 it may well have S.E. (’f. mem, 2. 

memory-powder, you want a little. ^Our memory 
is bad : c.p, of ca, 1885 1910. Baumann. 

Memugger, Maggers’. The Martyrs’ Memorial : 
Oxford undergraduates’ : from late 1890’s. W’aro. 
(‘ (Jxford -er.') 

men. S(‘e man for all senses and jihrases. 
menagerie. The orchestra : theatrical (—1859); 

ob. 11., Isted. E.\ the noise. 

menavelings ,* maniv(i)lins, the usual form. Odd 
money in the daily accounts; railway clerks’ : 
Irom ca. 1863, 11., 3rd ed.—2. Hence, in low s. of 

late 0. 19-20 : odds and ends, extras, broken 
victuals. Cf. manablins. 

mend. To bandage : lower classes’ coll. : mid- 
C. 19-20; ob. Ware.—2. To produce (e.g. a 
story) better than (somebody else): coll, : from ca. 
1870; earlier, B.E. 

mend as sour ale mends in summer. To liecome 
worse: from ca. 1540; coll, till C. 19, then dial. 
‘ Proverbs ’ Heywood, Whither, Swift. (Apperson.) 
mend or correct the Magnificat. See Magnificat, 
mending, vbl.n. Something to be repaired; 
nautical for repairing (as in mending wool): coll.; 
from ca. 1860. (O.E.D.) 
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Mendinghem. See Bandagehem.—menjar(l)y. 

A rare variant of munqar(l)y. 

mensll !, donH. Don’t mention it ! : a lowcr- 
middle-elass c.p. : C. 20. 

mental. A person mentally deranged, mad: 
coll. ; 1013 (O.E.D. Sup.). Ex mental case or m. 
defective. {The ndj. is S.E.) 

mention it !, donH. A phrase in deprecation of 
apology or thanks: eoll. : 1831, Wilkie Collins 

(O.E. I).). Prob. an abbr. of dont mention it, for it's 
a trijl‘\ 

mentisental. Sentimental : East London 

(— 1000); ob. Ware. Hy transposition: cf. 
lernonchobi. 

mephisto. A foreman ; tailors’: from ca. 1870; 
ob. Ahbr. Me])histo])h<‘leH. 

mephites is incorrect for mephitis : C. 18-20. 
O.E.D. 

Merc or Merce, A Mercedes motor-car: Society : 
from ca. 1020. (M. Lincoln, Oh! Definitely, 

1033.) 

mercer’s book, the. Proverbial coll., ca. 1500- 
1602, lor debt, esp. the debts of a gallant. Nashe. 

Divers young (h'ntlemen shall creejie further into 
the Merci'rs Jb)oKe in a Moneth, then they can get 
out in a yere ’ ; donson. D.E.L). 

merchant. A Icllou. ‘chap’: S.E. in mid- 
C. Ib-eaily 17, lapsed till ca. 1880, then r(*vived a.s a 
coll. (esj). among actors) viTging on s. Cf. customer 
&n{\ client, [jilay the merchant : S.E.) 

merchant Oi capers. A variant of caper-merchant, 

q V. 

merchant of eel-skins. No merchant at all ; 
seini-])roverbial coll, : ca. 1540-1070. Asehara, in 
T().wphiius ; A. Jirewer, (Apperson.) 

mercliantable. See scruff, n. 
mercy, cry (one), d o cry mercy ; beg a ])erson\s 
pardon : coil, when I is oinittecl : late C. lt>-18. 
Shakespeare, ‘Oli, cry you mercy, sir, I have 
mistook.’ 

mere country put, a. A virtually c.p. elaboration 
of put, n., 1 (q.v.): ea. 1000 -1750. 

Merica or -ka. Pare spellings of Merriha, (j.v. 
meridian. A dunk taken at noon : app. ea. 
181,5 l!*10; Scots coll, verging on ‘.standard*. 
E IM). 

Meiino(e)S, pure. (.Members of) the ‘ very first 
families ’ Australian, esp. New South Wale.s ; 
from ca. 1825 ; ob. Peter Cunningham, 1827. 
‘ Th(' pure merino is tlie mo.st valuable sheep,’ 
Morris. 

merits, (’a. 1820 50 as in ‘Jon Bee’, 1823: 
* High flash —-i.c. fashionable s.—•’ for the extreme 
of a thing, u.sed negatively in general; as, “Sii, 
you do not enter into the merits of—the wine, the 
joke ”, Ikv.' 

Merrika (or -er) ; Merrican, -kan, -kin. America; 
American : sol. (— 1887). Baumann. 

Merry Andrew. Andrew Boorde, an early C. Hi 
traveller and author. (Dawson.) 

merry-arse(d) Christian. A whore : low coll.: ca. 
1810-70. Le.r. Hal. 

merry as . . , of the following similes listed by 
Apjiersou, all oi nearly all must orig. have been 
coll. :— merry as a cricket (mid-(’. H>-20); m. as a 
Greek (mid-(.‘. 10-18); in. as a yng (from ea. 1500 ; 
in C. 20, dial.); m. or happy as a king (mid-C.16- 
mid-10), m. as a [mag]pie (late C. 14^early 17); 
m. as begyars (ea. 1650-1750); (who so) m. as he that 
hath nought to lose (.^) (ca. 1660-1780); m. as mice in 
malt (ca. 1030-1880); m. as the maids (ca. 1030- 


90); m. as three chips (ca. 1540-90); m. as tinkers 
(ca. 1050-1700). 

merry bit. A willing wench : C. 19-20 low ; ob. 
Cf. merry-legs. 

merry bout. A copulation : ca. 1780-1830. 
The Newgate Calendar, 1780. O.E.D. 
merry Cain. See Cain, raise, 
merry dancers. The Northern Lights : from ca. 
1715 : coll, and dial. Also (the) daneers. 

Merry Dun of Dover. A legendary ship—drawn 
from Scandinavian mythology—‘ so large that, 
passing through the Straits of Dover, her flying 
jib-boom knocked down Calais steeple ; while the 
fly of her ensign swept a flock of slieeyj off Dover 
Cliff. She was so lofty that a hoy who went to her 
mast-head found himself a grey old man when ho 
reached the deck again,’ E. & H. : nautical: ca. 
1840-1900. H., 3rd ed. 

merry-go-down. Strong ale .* ca. 1470-1C20 
(Golding, Nashe) ; then dial. Not c., though 
described as such by F. & H. : see esp. Ajiperson. 

merry-go-sorry. Hysteria: coll, verging od 
S.E. : late C. 10-early 17. Breton. 

merry-go-up. Snuff: ea. 1820-50. Egan, 1821, 
‘ Short but pungent like a pinch of snuff.’ 
merry-legs. A harlot : low eoll. : C. 19-20 ; ob. 
merry-maker. The male member ; low ; mid- 
C. 19-20; ob. 

merry men of May. Currents caused by the ebb¬ 
tides : nautical; C. 19-20; ob. 

mervousness. Fear of Russia: political 

(— J887) ; f by 1915. Ex Merv, a Russian city, -j- 
nervmisnesB. Ik'i ii ma nn. 

meself. Myself: S.E. in C. 9-10 ; eoll. in C. 17- 
mid-18; then low eoll. till ca. 1830; then sol. 
except in dial. (Myself > gen. in C. J4.) 

mesne tenant is eatachrestic for one w-lio holds 
]»ro])crtv from a mesne lord ; from ca. 1850. 
S.0.1). ^ 

Mesop. See Mespot. 

Mesopolonica. A destination on the Eastern 
Front, it not being certain whether Mesopotamia or 
Salonica was intended : Army ollicers’ : 1910-18. 
F. & Gibbons. 

Mesopotamia. Belgravia, also known as Asia 
Minor, the Mew Jerusalem : ea. 1800-4 : fashion¬ 
able. E. Yates, in Broken to Harness. Cf.f'ubitop- 
olis, fj.v.-—2. A walk at Oxford : Oxford Univer¬ 
sity (- 1880) ; ob. 

Mesopotamia ring, the true. Ideasing, high- 

sounding, and incomjirehensible ; coll. ; ca. 1880- 
1910. Ex the or thal blessed word Mesopotamia, 
Itself almost eligible on the same count, with the 
same meaning, and arising ex a plausible ascription 
of spiritual comfort. 

Mespot. IVlesopotamia : 1915 : orig. and still 

largely military ; at first, officers’. F. A Gibbons. 
Also, occ. Mess-Pot, Mesop and Mess-l.'p. 

mess. A difficulty, notable failure, muddle : 
1834, Marryat (O.E.D.) : coll, till ca. 1890, then 
S.E. Hence, make a mess of, to bungle ; clear up 
the mess, to put things straight; get into a mess, to 
involve oneself in difficulties. J. W. Palmer, ‘ What 
a mess they made of it ! ’—-2. Its use at M’inehrster 
College (see Mansfield) is hardly eligible ; the same 
holds of middle mess. 

mess. To interfere unduly ; gen.as vbl.n. mess¬ 
ing, applied to police inteiTerence : low coll. : from 
ca. 1870 ; ob. Also mess about, extant. 

mess I A proletarian exclamation (— 1923). 
Manchon. Euphemistic for shit ! 
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mess, be scratched out of one's. A variant 
(Baumann, 1887 ; now ob.) of: 

mess, lose the number of one’s. To b© killed: 
naval (— 1887), Baumann. Manchon’a he 
stretched of one's meM I believe to be an error for 
the preceding. F. & Gibbons cites he put out of one's 
mess : military : G.W. In the Boer War, a military 
v^ariant was lose one's number, as in .1. Milne, The 
Epistles of Atkins, 1902. 

mess about. See mess (the v.).—2. To take 
(sexual) liberties : low coll. : from ca. 1873. V.t. 
form, mess about or m. a. with. —3. V.i. and t., to 
play fast and loose ; swindle, put off: low coll. : 
from ca. 1890. 

mess clout. The duster supplied weekly to each 
moss : Cornea?/cadets’ coll. (— 1801). J. Masefield, 
The Conway, 1933. 
mess-John. See mas John, 
mess of, make a. ^ce mess, n. 1.—2. To defeat 
utterly, ovcrcotiK* ('asily or signally : from ca. 1910. 

Mess-Pot. See Mespot. 

mess-traps, (kx'kmg utensils: nautical, esp. 
naval, coll. (—18<S7); ob. Baumann. Here 
traps ■■ odds-and-ends, ‘ things 

mess treat. A ‘ tip given by an old boy to his 
foriiior mess to provide a special feed (usually at 
tea)’: Conway cadets’ coll. (— 1891). .lohn 

Masefield, The Conway, 1933. 

mess-up. An elaboration, or perhaps merely a 
8lov(‘nly <lenvative, of mess, n., 1. : coll. : from ca, 
1910, when i remember hearing it at Pozieres.- -2. 
Mess-TJp. See Mespot. 

messer. A bungler, muddier; coll, (sliglitly 
low") : from ca. 1905. 

messman’s horror. A hungry man: naval: 
C. 20. Bowen. The messman thus loses his 
‘ perks ’. 

Messolini. Mussolini : from Sept., 1935. In 
.Vustralia he is Muss, wliile in the IkS, ho is often 
C.llll'd Mus(h-iusU. 

Met, the. 'i’ju' Metropolitan music-hall : London 
(-— 1890); t e\( 0 f)t liistoneally.—’2. The Metro¬ 
politan Hallway : iiondon eoli. : late C. 19-20.— 
3. In pi. stocks and shan's therein : from 

ca. 1880; Stock Exchange s. by 1910, coll. 
Baumann. 

metal. Money : coll. : ('. 19 -20, ob. (Cf. S.E. 
usage for jirecious metal, gold.) E.k jweeious metal. 
—2. See mettle.—3. Sweetmeats: Angk)-Indian 
(— 1804); nearly t- IE, 3rd c(l. 

metal rule. An oath ; an obscenity. Also as v., 
in you he metal-ruled !, you U* damned ! I’rinti'rs’: 
from ca, 1860 ; ob. E.\ the dash (- ■) in })rint. 

metal (or, as gen., mettle) to the back. Constant ly 
courageous and/or energetic : coll. : ca. 15'.>0— 
1700. Shakespeare; Coffey, 1733, ‘The girl i.s 
mettle to the back.’ Apyicrson, 

metallician. A bookmaker; racing: ca. 1870- 
90. TE, 5th ed. Ex bookmakers’ u.se of metallic 
pencils and even books. Cf. : 

metallics. Money : turf (— 1923). Manchon. 
An elaboration o{ metal, 1. 

metals. Rails : railwayrnen’s coll. (— 1887). 
Baumann. 

Meteors. The Meteorological Service at the 
Front: military: 1910-18. F. & (Hbbons. 

meter. See -ometer.—2. A term of abuse in tlie 
Army : late C. 19-20. Ex Hindustani: lit., a 
scavenger. 

metho. Methylated spirits, esp. as drunk by 
‘ down-and-outers *: Australian (— 1936). 


Methusalem. Esp, in old as Melhusalem. 
Methuselah : mid-C. 17-20 : always corrupt; in 
mid-C. 19-20, low coll. Cowh'y. Influenced by 
Jerusalem. (O.E.D.) 

Methuselier or -ilier. A member of the Aus¬ 
tralian Remount Unit : Australian : 1916. E. <fc 
Gibbons. EtS. Methuselah on fusilier : most of the 
men were over military age.—2. A member of the 
Volunteer Training Corps (special constables, etc.): 
mostly Anglo-Irish ; from 1915 ; ob, 

metro, the. The underground-train system of 
Paris; hence occ. that of London : 0. 20. Fr. 
(le) metro (abbr. MitropoUtain), itself often loosely 
used. 

mets or Mets. See Met, the, 3. 

mettle. The semen virile : low- coll. ; C. 17-20 ; 
ob. Field, 1012, [mettle, of (jcneration). The gen. 
late C. 19- 20 term, esp. in the Colonies, is spunk. 
Ex 8.E. mettle, (of animals) natural ardour and 
vigour).—2. Hence, fetch mettle, to masturbate; 
(k IR 19. Grose, 1st ed.—3. mettle to the back. 
8oe metal to . . . 
metzes. 8ee medzies. 

mew-mew ! Tell that to the marines • t.iilors’ : 
from ca. 1800 ; ob. 
mi. 8e(' ma, 3. 

mia-mia (pron. mi-mi) ; occ. miam, mimi or 
mi-mi. An alionginal hut: Australian coll. (-- 1815) 
>, ca. 1870, ' standard ’ : in 1871 and later, apjilicd 
to any lint: coll. >, by 1880, ‘ standard Ex 
Aboriginal. Morris. Cf. gun yah and innnp{e)y, 

(pj.v. 

mice-feet o’, make. To destroy utterly : 8cot8 
coll. : C. 18-19. 

mices, like mouses, is sol. cxc(‘i)t w hen jocular : 
C. 18-20. 

[mich (-er, -ery, -ing), now dial., michael (a man), 
middle, middle-gate or -kingdom, midget, miff, v. 
and adj., mightily, milch-cow, mild, milk (to 
plunder or dram), milk and water, milk-livered, 
milksop, mill (bring grist to the ; also put through 
the mill), mill-round, mine of pleasure, mmgle- 
mangle, minckins, minikin, mint of money, minx, 
miraculous cairn, mishmash, miss, mix, v., mizmaze 
(also dial.), are 8.E. ; while, again despite E. IE, 
midge and miff-maff arc dial.] 

Michael, your head’s on fire. (Often jirecedcd by 
hip !) A c.]). addressed to a red-beaded man : 
mid-('. 18 -mid-19. Grose, 2nd ed. 

Michaelmas rent in Midsummer noon, spend 
(one’s). To sjand money that should be laid by 
for a definite jiurpose : proverbial coll. ; ca. lOOO- 
1800. Camden. (Apperson). 

miching Malicho, or mallecho in Shakespeare's 
Hamlet is prob. s. : meaning and etymology are alilce 
uncertain, though miching prob. - - skulking, per- 
hajis r - a flirty trick (O.E.D.). Note, too, Romany 
nuilleeo, false (Smart & Crofton), and Welsh Gypsy 
malcko !, look out for yourself ! (Sampson). More¬ 
over, Ware states that in April, 1895, he ‘ heard a 
man in the gallery of the J’ulaf'e of Vianet ics (Lon¬ 
don), after several scornful jihrases, say derisively, 
“ Oh—-ah—-minohin raalef'go ”.’ 1 bfdieve that tlu* 

phrase may • our modern ‘ dirty dog ! for tlie 
Romany mallexo is jirob. cognate with Turkish 
Gypsy maklo, spotted. (L. maculatus.) 

mick ; mickey or micky ; occ. mike. (Or w ith 
capital initial.) An Irishman : ong. (— 1809), 
U.S. . anglicised ca. 1899 : more gen. in (’anada, 
Australia, and New Zealand than in lintain. l*ix 
Michael, — 2. Hence, an Irish seaman (nautical; late 
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C. 19-20) or soldier (military ; same period). Cf. 
Jock. Both Jock and Mick are now vocatives of a 
wide range. 

mick, do a. See mike, do a. 
mickle and muckle are mere variants, therefore 
rruiny a mickle makes a ^mickle is erroneous. Fowler. 

Micks, the. The Irish (luards : military ; C. 20. 
F. & (iibbons. Fx mick, 2. 

micky. mick. —2. A young bull running 

wild: Australia: from ea. IHHU. (irant, ISSK, 
‘ There were two or three rniekies and wild heifers’. 
Prob. ex ‘ the association of bulls with Irishmen 
Barr^re Iceland. (Mcm-is.)—3. A New Zealand 
corruption (— 1H08) of Maori mirigi, orig. rningi- 
minfji, a shrub or small tree {cyalhodes acerusa). 
Morris.—4. (Also Mikey.) Sick, esp. after licpior : 
low : late C. 19-20. lioh, Harry mud Dick, the 
same : rhyming s. ; ]8()S. Ware. 

microcoustic is incorrect for micracovslic : mid- 
C. 19 20. O.F.I). 

micturition is cat achrestic when made to ~ an act 
of urination (tor proj)erly it — a morbid desire to 
urinate) : 1799, (). Ih l). 

mid. A miflsliipjiian : roll. ; 1798, Mrs. Ann 
Bennett (O.K.D.). Also middy, q.v, -2. Jewish 
pronunciation of v'lth : since time almost im¬ 
memorial. (If. ‘Jon B(*e1S2;>, ‘ J'he Cockmns 
come it t’lV/,’—but not in (’. 20. 

mid-Vic. ('J he adj. is exceedingly rare.) A mid- 
Virdorian : cultured s. : from ca. 1932; already 
very oh. 

mid vire. A midday ‘ wire ’ or telegram, ‘ giving 
last jmccH in the ('oming-on races ’ : sporting men's, 
orig. (-■ 1909) and mainly in Paris ; oh. Ware. 

midden. A filthy slattern : Scots coll. ; 19- 

20.—2. eating midden, a glutton: Scots <‘oll. 

V. 19 20. 

midder. IMidw ifery : medical students’( — 1933). 
tSlany, ]). 11>2. (Inlliience ol ‘the Oxford -cr'.) 

middies. Midland Bailway ordinary stoek : 
Stock K\chang<' : from ca. 1S85. 

middle. A -fot ial, ho rarv or .scientilic article for 
the press . 1K02 • coll, till V. 20, then S.K. Abbr. 
middlr articlt. Ih'iici' middl({-)}nan, a writer of 
sijf h articles ; (»)».- -2. A tinge r ; c. ; 0.18 rnirl-19, 

- -3. A middle vsciizht : boxing coll.: 1902, P. 0. 
WodctioiiM'. The rotfundcrs. 

middle, n. 3’o (licat, befool: ca. 1809-1905. 
K. J' armcr, Scrap- Hool.. (O.K.D.) 

middle-cut, an old Wim hester College w ord, is 
virtually S.E. 

middle finger or leg. The male member : low : 
C. 19 20. 

middle hills. See morning hills, 
middle piece. The diesi : boxing : ca. 1817- 
19<K). (T. : 

middle storey. The stomach : ca. 1670-1800; 
joeular coll, ('rownc. 

middle stump. Peni.s : cricketers’ : C. 20. 
middle-watcher, d'he slight nu'al snatched by 
ofiieers of tlio middle watch (about 2.30 a.m.) : 
nautical coll. ( - 1867). Smyth. 

Middlesex clown (gen. in pi.). A native or an 
inhabitant of Middic.scx : jocular coil. : mid-C. 17— 
early 19. Fuller ; Close, in the Provincial Glossary. 
(Apjierson.) 

Middlesex jury. See London jury. 

Middlesex mongrel. A C. 18 variant of Middlesex 
clorrn. (Lord Hailes, 1770.) 

middling. Moderately large : late C. 16-20: 
S.IL till ca. 1850, then coll, (somewhat low) except 


in middling size, stature, degree. Blackraore, ‘ A 
middling keg of hollands, and an anker of old rum 
O.K.D. 

middling, adv. Moderately, tolerably : C. 18-20: 
fi.K. till ca. 1830.—2. Fairly wadi (success, health): 
coll. : 1810, W. B. Bhodes, ‘ We are but middling— 
that is, but so so.’ O.K.D. 

middlingish, adv. Somewhat; moderately : 
(low) coj). and dial, : 1820. O.K.D. 

middy. A midshipman: coll.: 1833, Marryat. 
Ex wuJ, q.v. 

midge-net. A lady’s veil: (low) coll. : ca. 1858- 
1910. II., 2ndcd. 

■^midgic. A shilling: New Zealand c. (— 1932). 
Prob, ex mejoge, q.v. 

Midlands, the. The female pudend : low jocular : 
from ca. 1830 ; ob. 

midnight’s arse-hole, as white as. BImcIv as 
pitch: low coll. : ca. 1.550-1640. Arum , J acob and 
Esau, ca. 1557 (in Dodsley’s Old Plays). 

Mids or mids. Shares in the Midland Bailway : 
Stock Exchange : (h 20. Cf. middies, q.v. 

midshipman’s half-pay. Nothing : nautical : 
from ca. 18,50. 

midshipman’s nuts. Broken biscuit, esp. and 
properly if hard (as des.sert) : nautic-al coll. : from 
middle 1840*8 ; ol). 

midshipman’s roll. A hammock badly rolled : 
naval coll. : mid ('. 19 20. Bowen. 

midshipman’s watch and chain. A .sheep’s heart 
and pluck : ca. 1780-1850 : orig. nautical. Grose, 
Lst ed. 

midshipmen’s devD. ‘ The steward who looked 
after the midshipman's mess in the Blackwallers ’ : 
naval : latter half of (’. 19. Bowiui. 

midshipmen’s parade, d'he lee .side of tlie quarter¬ 
deck, the weather side being reserved lor seniors : 
naval : ea. 1820-60. Bowen. 

midshipmite. A midshipman : wlien not nau¬ 
tical, it gen. connotes smallness {mite) : 1833, 

Ma rryat : coll. A perversion. 

midsummer, he but a mile to. To be somewhat 
mad : coll. : ca. 146(.^1570. The English ('hroiuele 
(O.K.D) Cf. : 

Midsummer noon. Matlnes-s, Gen. a.s 'tis Mnl- 
sinnmer noon with yon, you are rnad : late ('. l(i- 
nnd-19. Cf. Shake.^].care's inidsinnnu r madnc.ss, 
midsummer noon, jiojiularly nB.sociatcal wiili ]imac\, 
and tlie old jirovcrb, when the moon's in the full, then 
n it's in the icane. (Apperson.) 

miff. A petty quarrel ; a tantrum, a lit of 
anger : coll, and dial, (since ca. 1850, mainly dial.) : 
1623, C. Butler, ‘ . . . J^est some of the bee.s take a 
inilL’ Cf. miffy and mijly, qq.v. 

mifiOness. A tendency to take ofFence ; coll, and 
dial. : 1845, Ford’s Handbook of Sjiatn. O.K.T>. 

miffy. The devil : (low ) coll. : C. 19. ? ex miff. 

Also in dial. ; the E.D.D. derives it ex Old Kr. 
maufe, devil. 

miffy, adj. Easily offended : coll, and flial. : 
C. 18-20. Chbber, Blackmore. Whence miriness, 
q.v. Also: 

mifty. Apt to take offence : late C. 17-18. 
B.E. like preceding, ex miff, q.v. 

might, subjunctive, ‘ is often used colloq. (a) with 
pres. inf. to convey a counsel or suggestion of action, 
or a complaint that some action is neglected ; (b) 
with perf. inf. to express a complaint that some not 
difficult duty or kindness has been omitted ’ ; the 
former, Meredith, 1864 ; the latter, Manville Fonn, 
1894. O.K.D. 




MIOHfY 

mightf. Very considerable in amount, size, 
degree: late C. lb-20 : S.E. till ca. 1840, then 
familiar S.E. rapidly > coll. Borrow, ‘ mighty 
damage *. O.E.D. 

mighty, adv. Very greatly : C. 13-20 : S.E. till 
oa. 1760, then coll. Johnson, ‘ Not to be used but 
in very low language ’. (In C. 19-20, often ironical.) 

mighty I ; mighty me I Coll, interjectiona: 
Scots : from ca. 1866. (Also in dial.) 
m^hty, high and. See high and mighty, 
mike or Mike. An Irishman, esp. if a labourer: 
coll.: from ca. 1873. Cf. mick, q.v., and, like that 
term, ex Michael. —2. A wasting of time; idling, 
esp. in do, or occ. havCy a mike, to idle away one’s 
time : low : 1826, Egan. Prob. ex S.E. mich{e), to 
skulk. O.E.D. Cf. mike, v. —3. A microphone: 
from ca. 1927.—4. A microscope : medical students’ 
(- 1933). Slang, p. 190. 

mike, V. To ‘ hang about ’, either expectantly or 
idly: low: 1869, H., 1st ed. Where tramps are 
concerned, the gen. w^ord is mooch, movch. Ex S.E. 
mich{e). Cf. miker.—-2. A variant (C. 20 : F. & 
Gibbons) of sense 2 of: 

mike, do a. See mike, n., 2.—To decamp ; to 
evade duty : military and low (— 1914). F. &. 
Gibbons. Also do a mick. 

Mike and George. A decoration of the Order of 
St. Michael and St. George : military : 1915 ; ob. 
F. iSt Gibbons. 

mike (at), take a. To liave a look (at): low: 
(1 20. E.g. in John G. Brandon, End, 1933. 

miker. A loafer ; a ‘ scrounger ’ (q.v.) : low : 
from ca. ISSO. Ex mikc, v. Cf. wiLing, q.v. 

mikerscope. Microscope : sol. (-- 1887). Bau¬ 
mann. 

Mikey. Sec Micky, 4. 

miking, n. and ad j. Idling; skulking; ‘scroung¬ 
ing ’ : low ; from ca. 1880. ICx mike, v. 

♦milch-kine. (The singulai-, nnlch-cow, is very 
rare.) Aj)})licd by gaolers to their prisontT.s, who, 
when they ' bleed ’ i'vcoly, 'i\ilJ ' have some Favour, 
or 1)0 at large B.E. : c. : laic (’. 17-early Ifb 
mild, draw it. See draw it mild. - mild-bloater. 
See bloater. 

mildewed. Pitted with smallpox ; euphemistic 
(— 1923) for poxed. Manchon.- -2. A synonym of 
measly and mouldy, qq.v. ; from ca. J!)2U; ob. 
Ibid. 

mde. (With a plural numeral) miles : late C. 13- 
20 : S.E. till C. 19 : ca. 1800- 50, coll. : since ca. 
1850, dial, and low coll. Dicken.s, 1850, ‘ I’d go ten 
thousand mile.’ O.E.i). 

mile of an oak, within a. Near enough ; some¬ 
where (derisively) : late ('. 10-18 : coll. ; sometimes 
a c.p. Porter, 1599, ‘ Where be your tools ? . . . 
Within a mile of an oak, sir ’ ; A})hra Behn ; 
D’Urfey, ‘ Your worship can tell within a mile of an 
oak where he is ’ ; Swdft. (Apperson.) 

*miler. Also 7nyla. A donkey : vagabond c. : 
from ca. 1850. Ex Romany meila, occ. moila, 
prob. ex dial, moil, moyle, a mule, and perhaps 
ultimately ex L. mulus. Cf. Romany Meilesto-gav, 
lit. donkey’s town, i.e. Doncaster. (Smart & 
Crofton.)—2. A man or a horse specially trained or 
qualified for a mile race : sporting : from oa. 188(). 
Baumann.—^3. -miler. A journey, esp. a walk, of a 
stated number of miles: coll. : 1850, Dickens, ‘I 
went out this morning for a 12-miler ’ (O.E.D. 
Sup.). 

Mileses boy. See Ralph. (‘ Jon Bee ’, 1823.) 
milestone. A yokel, a country booby; low 


(iO MILKEN 

(? orig. 0 .); from oa. 1810; ob. H!* \ by 1910. 

Vaux, 1812. Cf. milestone-monger 
milestone, let run a. To cause a li. r\m soma 

distance: gaming: 1680, Cotton ; ' f SOO. 

^milestone-inspector. A profes-mw tramp: 
tramps’ c. (— 1932). Frank Jennmys ramping 
with Tramps. Ex: 

milestone-monger. A tramp: coll un ca. 
1860 ; ob. Cf. milestone, q.v. 

milikers. Militia: low London: oh. 

Ware. By slovenly slurring. 

military. Porter (the drink): tave r *4 ca. 
1885-1900. Ware. Ex its strength. 

milk. Sexual ‘spendings’: low coll.; irtuu ra. 
1600; ob. John Aubrey. Cf. milk, v., 1 A 
milksop: proletarian {— 1887). Baunmnu 
milk, V. To cause sexual ejaculation : Io a . .1! 
bordering on S.E. : C. 17-20 ; ob. Jon.sou. m ilt^ 
Alchemist', D’Urfey.—-2. To bet against one'^ am 
horse knowing that it cannot win ; to luv-j) (a 
horse) a favourite at short odds when )u f > 
chance or may even he scratclusl : .sjiorlinC 
1800-95.—3. To obtain jioH.sossion, or silOu <1 b. 
trickery or artifice: from ca. 1800; coll I ca. 
1910, then S.E. E.g. rnilk a tdecjram, ii< n u 
before the addressee dews. Prcsi'ott, Eo*' 
Inventions, 1800, ‘. . . a wire could '.»» njlkr(i 
'W'ithout being cut or put out of circuit, -I \ i, 
to withdraw part of one's winnings l)clon n w n 
is limshod ; gam filers’: from not hiU-r 'li.ir. I.E’.'.. 
O.E.D. (Su]).). Ex the S.E. sens)' m ‘ I'ii'fl'. «.ow' 
milks well.’ 

milk, Bristol. See Bristol milk. 

milk, cry over spilt. Set* spilt milk. 

milk, give down one’s. 4o jtne : <(.11, almost 

S.E. : ca. 159(»-1800. Marlowe, 1> E^EariL'f, 
milk and water I ‘ Both eruB of tlic bu.sk ! '; a 
late C. 18-early 19 toast. Gro.^c. 3r(l cd. 

milk boiled over, (e.g.) his. (E.g.) h** was care¬ 
less: proverbial coll.: ca. 1730 1S(M). ‘ Pio- 

verbial ’ EuDcr. (Occ. in otluT iierseui^i but randy 
in other ten.ses.) 

milk-bottle. A bab}’ : lower clas.ycs’ (— 1909). 
Ware. 

milk-fever. See pencil-fever, 
milk-hole. ‘ The hole formed by th(‘ nmsh (q.v.) 
under a/ jo/ (q.v.) ’ ; W’niche.stcr College (— 1890); 
ob. E. ct II. 
milk, hot. Sec hot milk. 

milk in the coco-nut, no. Silly ; mentally de¬ 
ranged : low: from ca. 1850; o'b. Cf. the U.S. 
account for the milk in the coconut, to solve a puzzle 
(1853, says Thornton). 

milk-jug or -pan ; also milking-pail. The female 
piidcnd : low : C. 18-20 ; ob. Ex ?nilk, n., 1. 

milk off one’s liver, wash the. To rid oneself of 
cowardice : coll. : C. 17-mid-18. Gotgrave. 

milk over the fence. To steal milk from neigh¬ 
bours’ cow^s : from ca. 1870. Gen. as vbl.n. phrase, 
milking over . . . The Milk Journal, Sc])t., 1871. 

milk-shop or -walk. The female breasts ; low : 
C. 19-20 ; ob. Cf. milky way, q.v. 

milk the pigeon. To attemj)t an impossibility : 
coll.: mid-C. 18-20; oh. Grose, Ist od. The 
corresponding S.E. phrases are milk the hall or the 
ram. 

milk-woman. A wet-nurse ; Ecots coll. : C. 19- 
20. Hence, green m.-w., one recently delivered.— 
2. A female masturbator : low : C. 19-20 ; ob. 

♦milken. A variant of mill-ken, q.v. (‘ Du- 
cange Anglicus.’) 
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milker. An interceptor of telegrams : from ca. 

1806: coll. Ex milk, v., 3.—2. The female 
pudond (cf. milk-jvg): low: C. 19-20.--3. A 
masturbator : low ; C. 19-20 ; ob. 

milker^S calf. A mother’s child, esp. if a boy: 
Australian rural (— 1888); ob. * Rolf Boldre- 
wood’. Ex standard sense, a calf still with the 
cow. 

milking. Vbl.n. of milk, v., 2, q.v. The Times, 

Jan. 2, 1862. 

milking-pail. See milk-jug. 
milking-pail, carry or work the. Racings: ca. 
1860-96. Eor meaning, see millr^ v., 2. 

milkm an. (Cf. milker, 2.; milk-woman, 2.) A 
masturbator : low : C. 19-20 ; ob. 

milks ; Milwaukees; Pauls. Shares in the 
fJhicagcj, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad : 
Stock I'Xehango, (— 1895): resp. s., coll > (by 
1910) j., and s. - (by 1900) coll. Wilson’s Stock 
Exchnugc (Homiry. 

milky. A milkman : non-aristocratic coll. 

(— ISST). Baumann, ('f. yirW/e. 

*milky, adj. White; C. 19 LM) (ob.) c. Only in 
milku (lu'ls, \\hit(“ eloilu's (.se<* duds) and rn. ones, 
uliite linen rags. Brandon {in. ones); 11., 1st c;d. 

(m. ()nes).-—2. Cowardly ; turn milky, to become 
afraid; c. : C. 29. .laine,^ Curtis, The. (lilt Kid, 
1919). E\ fear-eaiiseil pallor. 

milky way. The female bosom : from ea. 1620 : 
poetical S.lv till ea.. ISIHI. after which it rapidly > 
low s. : oh. Cf. milk {-sliofi or) -iralk. 

mill. .A chisel : e. : ca. 160.o iHdO Didiker, 
Orose---2. Hence (''), a liousidircaking thief: C. 

17 : c. Ih'kker. ? abhr, vnll-kin (q.v.), recorded 
much later.—.'!. Tin* female pudend ; ('. 18-20; 

oh. : ? low coll, (or yierhajis s.) or euphemistic tS.E. 
D’Crley.—f. A fight, esp. with tlu' fists: from ea. 
IHlit : • •. ca. 1860, coll. <‘h. 1890, S.E. (T.) 

Moore, m 7’m/i ('rHt\s Memorial-, 1826, Westma- 
eott ; 'r. lluglu'S, ‘A good hearty mill'. ? ex 

in ndm ill or ex t lie v.—6. Se<> mill, go through the, 2. 
—6. The treadmill : o. ; 1842, Barham ; t by 1910. 
--7. A yirison : e. : }8.‘}8. Hiektuis; May hew, ‘A 
montli at tlu' mill 

mill, V. To rob (a building) : c. of ca. 1666- 
1840. luitil C. 17, only in mill a ken (see keu). 
Hannan.- -2. To .steal (v.t. and i.) : e. : C. 17- 
early 19. Middleton & Dekkcr; Jon.son, 1621, 

‘ Can they cant or mill ? '—-3. To beat, thrash, 
punch, ymmmel : i\ 18-20 (ob.) : orig. e. ; by 
C. 19, lows. (Cf. mill . . . glaze, q.v.). Hence v.i., 
to box, llglit (occ. 7nill away) : C. H)-20, ob. ; as in 
Tliackcray. Also v.t., to light with (a j^erson) : at 
I’liblic Schools, esj). Harrow : from ca. ]86() {?). 
Arnold Bunn, HH3.—'4. To kill : e. : from late C. 17, 

I by 1920, R.E., Hyche, Crose, (N.h., senses 3 and 
4 derive ex serisi' 1, which connotes ‘ break in(to) ’ 
or ‘through’, ‘knock out’),—5. To send to the 
treadmill, hence to yirison : c. : ca. 1838-1910. 
Dickons, in Oliver Tinst. Cf. lag, v., q.v.—6. See 
mill . . . glaze. — -T. (Ex sense 3.) Esp. mill the 
bowling, to wear it down: cricketers’ : 1833, 

Xyren, ; ob. (Lewis.) 

mill, go or pass through the. To have (severe) 
exyjorience : S.K.—2. Hence, to go through the 
bankruyitcy court; coll, or s. : from ca. 1840 ; ob. 

—3. To go to yirison : c. (— 1889). The Daily 
News, July 4, 1889. 

mill, safe as a thief in a. Not safe or lionest at all; 
coll. : ca. 1660-1780. With allusion to ‘a Miller, 
w ho is a Thief by his Trade 13.E. 


mellino 

♦ mill a quod. To break out of gaol : o. (—1753); 
t by 1890. Poulter. 

xmll-clapper. The tongue, esp. of women: late 
C. 17-20, ob.: coll. B.E. 

♦ mill doll or M.D. A prison : ca. 1780--1830 : c. 
Messink, Bee.—2. According to Vaux, 1812, it is 
‘ an obsolete name for Bridewell house of correction, 
in Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London ’. 

♦mill doll, V. To beat hemp in prison : c. : ca. 
1760-1840. Fielding. Also mill dolly, recorded in 
1714 in Smith’s Lives of the Highwaymen. (O.E.D.) 

♦mill . . . glaze. While w. a or the glaze is to 
break open a, the window (late C. 17-mid-18, B.E.), 
m. one's g. is to knock out his eye (C. 18-early 19, 
Grose): both are c. 

♦mill-ken. A housebreaker : c. : ca. 1669 -1870. 
The Nicker Nicked ; Fielding. (O.E.D.) See mill, 
V., 1, and mill , n., 2. Cf. : 

♦mill-lay. Burglary : c. : ca. 1780-1870. 
Grose. 2nd ed. Ex mill, n., 2. 

[mill-pond. The Atlantic, esp. the y^art traversed 
by ships going from England to Canada and the 
U.S. ! jocular S.E. bordering on coll. : 1885, 

Grant Allen. O.E.D.] 

♦mill-tag, -tog, -tug, -twig. A shirt: c. : resp. 
from ca. 1860 (Mavliew’), 1836 (Brandon), 1746 
(13. (’. ('arew), and 1820 (Haggart, Egan : Scots c.) : 
all the'>e are ob. Pcrhayis ex mill, n., 6. Cf. 
camesa and wish, qq.v, 

mill-wash. Canvas for lining of waistcoats and 
coats- tailors’: from ca. I860; oh. 

miller. A murderer: late (’. 17-eaily 19: c. 
B.E. E\ mill, v., 4.—^2. A boxer: 1812, The 
Sporting Magazine (O.E.D,); 1823, Bee; ob. by 
1890, f by 1920. Ex mill, v., 3.- -3. A vicious 
horse : 1825, We.stmncott : syjorting : t by 1890. 
Ex senses 1 and 2.—-4. A ‘Joe Miller’, q.v. H., 
3rd ed., 1864.—5. A white hat : coaching : ca. 
1830-80. Ex the W'hiteness of flour. 

miller (also tmiller’s thumb), drown the. To add 
too much water, esy). to flour or to spirits : coll. : 
from ca. 1815 ; in C. 20, rare exceyit in dial. Also 
pvt out the miller's thumb, 1767, and put out the 
miller's eye, 1678, Ray, and 1834, Esther Copley 
(O.E.D.),—2. (Only drown the miller.) To go 
bankruyit: Scots coll.: ca. 1800-80. A. Scott, 
1806. 

miller, give (one) the. To pelt w ith flour, etc., in 
thin yjayicr hags, which naturally burst immediately 
on contact: coll. (— 1861); oh. H., 3rd ed. ; 
Hindley. 

miller’s daughter. Water (n.) : rhy ming 8. : 
late (’. 19-20. B. & P. 

miller’s eye. (See miller, drown the, 1.) A lump 
of Hour in a loaf; coll. ; from ca. 1830 ; ob. 

miller’s mare, like a. Clumsily : (k 17 : coll., 
somi-yiroverbial, Beaumont & Fletcher; Killi- 
grew. A miller lH*ing no trainer of good horses. 
(Apyionson.) 

miller’s waistcoat (that takes a thief by the neck 
every day), as stout as a. AC. i8-<‘arly 19 c.p., 
which glosses the proverb many a miller many a thief 
and that of miller, tailor and w'eaver in a bag. 
(Apyierson.) 

milliner’s shop. The female pudend : low : from 
ca. 1840 ; ob. 

milling. A beating, a thrashing : 1810, Combe, 
‘ One blood gives t’other a milling ’; ob.—2. A 
fight; fighting: 1816, 7’Ac Sporting Magazine 
(O.E.D.) ; Moore ; ob.—-3. Robbery ; theft: c. : 
ca. 1565-1840. Harman. (For the origin of these 
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three senses, see mill, v., resp. 3, 3, 2 or 1).—4. (Of 
horst's) kicking : sporting (—1897); f (O.E.D.). 
Cf. millery 3. 

milling, adj. Fighting, pugilistic : from ca. 1810; 
ob As in : 

milling-cove. A pugilist: low: ca. 1810'1005. 
Vaux, Ainsworth. And in : 

milling-match. A prize-fight ; boxing-match: 
s])orting : 1819, Moore; f by 1920. 

million to a bit of dirt, (it’s) a. (it’s) a sure bet: 
sporting: from ca. 18G0 ; ob. Ware. 

Mills spud. A Mills grenade : jocular military : 
1910 ; ob. F. & Gibbons. Ex its shape, not unlike 
that of a largo and knobbly potato. 

millstone, look or see through a. To be very per¬ 
ceptive or well-informed or shrewd of judgement: 
from ca. 1530 : coll, till C. 18, then S.E. ()ec. see 
into (C. 16-17); ooe. ... a brick wall (C. 19-20). 
Often see as far into a millstone as another (Pals¬ 
grave, 15-10). Apj)erson. 

millstone (occ. milestone or brick wall), run one’s 
head against a. 3'o resist stupidly ; attempt the 
imjiossiblc : from ca. 1835: coll, verging on S.E. 
In C. 20, only brick wall. 

miUstones, one’s eyes drop ; weepm. A])phed to 
one unlikely to weep: late C. 16-17 : coll. 1594, 
Shakespeare, ‘ Vour eyes drop millstones when 
fools’ eyes drop tears.’ 

milt. The semen. Hence milt-market or -shopy 
the fi'inalc pudend ; double one's mdt. to ejaculate 
twice without withdrawal. Low : C. 19. 

milton. An o\ster; coll.: 1841, Thackeray; 
Aytoun & Martin, ' Tlieso mute inglorious miltons 
are divine wiiich oilers a clue to tlio stunantics ; cf. 
the S.E. phrase, close as an oi/ster. 

♦milvad. A blow: Scots e. : 1821, ITaggart; 
t by 1900. Hence mil voder, to strike*. Origin ? 

*milvadering, n. lioxing : Scots c. : 1821, 

Haggart ; f by 1910. E\ ])recedmg. Perhaps cf. 
the dial, mulvnther, to confuse* or bamboozh*. 
Milwaukees. S('e milks. 

mim. A low' coll, variant, C. 19-20, of ma'am^ 
q.v. (if. mem. mum. 

Tiiim 1 Excuse me laughing ! ; you make me 
laugh ! : telegraphists’ : 20. Ex eod<‘. 

mimpins. Some kind of jirctty sweetmeat: 
schoolboys’: 1820; long t- i.eigh Ihmt. O.E.D. 

mince. An abbr. of mmre-pie (s(*(* mince-pies) : 
late C. 19-20, esp. in boxing ; ob. 

mince, V.i . and i. To dissect: medical students’ : 
•from ea. 1810. 

mince-pies. Eyes: rhyming s. (— 1857). ‘ Du- 

cango Anglieus.’ Later, occ. f mnilon-pies. 

minchin malacho (or maleego). See miching 
maheho. 

*mind. To be at hand to help (a crook) : c. : 
C. 20. E.g. in Edgar Wallace’s Hoorn 13. Cf. 
minder, 2. 

mind ! Note what I say ! : coll. : 1800, J. 

Beresford, ‘ So I bar Ijatin, mind ! ’ O.E.I). 

mind, if you don’t. If you’re not cjarcful (to 
avoid . . .): coll.: from ca. 1835. M.P.H. James, 
1839, ‘They'll see you, if you don’t mind.’ ().E.T>. 

mind, I’m a good. I have a good mind (to 
do . . .), i.e. 1 think of (doing . . .) : sol. : C. 19— 
20. Surtees, 1852. Ex confusion with Vvea . . . 
(O.E.D.) 

mind !, never. Don’t let that trouble you !; 
mind your own business ! : coll. : ca. 1814, anon, 
in Gonzamja, ‘ Never mind, father, don’t be 
obstreperous about it.’ O.E.D. 


mind one’s book. (Of a schoolboy) to be diligent 
in one’s studies: coll. : from ca. 1710; ob. 
Addi.son, ‘Bidding him be a good child and mind 
his book ’. O.E.D. 

mind the grease I I^et me pass, please !: lower 
classes’, presumably rhyming s. (— 1909). Ware, 
mind the step I See step I, mind the. 
mind to, have a. To be disjiosed (to do some¬ 
thing). With the infinitive sup])ressed, it is coll. : 
from ea, 1850. Mrs. Stowe, ‘ 1 don’t need to hire 
. . . my hands out, unless I’ve a mind to.’ Prob. 
ex such sent(*ncDS as ‘ enquire what thou hast a 
mind to ’, 1671. O.E.D. 

mind your eye I Be careful ! : coll. : 1737, 

BraeUeri (O.E.D.). Cf. : 

mind your helm ! Take care : nautical: C. 19- 
20. CT. preceding. 

mind your P’s and Q’s. See P’s and Q’s. 

Minden Boys. TJie 20th Foot K»*giment, since 
ca. 1881 the Lancashire Fusiliers: military: latter 
C. 18-20; ob. Ex their bravery at tlie battle of 
Minden, 1759. (E. Xr Gibiwns.) ‘ 

minder. A child left to lx* talv(*n care of: 1865, 
Dickens: coll, till ea. 1890, tlM*n S.E. (O.E.D.) - 
2. A piekjioeket’s as.sislant ; one who ‘ minds ’ as m 
*mind, q.v. : e. : G. 20. Edgar Walluee, ivsp. The 
Flyituj Squad and Hoorn 13. 

mindjer ; mindyer. Mmd you : Hie fomuT is 
even more illiterate than the latter: C. 19-20. 
Baumann. 

mine arse. See bandbox. 

Mine-Bumpers, the. The Third Battle S(|uadron: 
naval: 1915-18. Bowen. 

mine in a Poiiuguee pig-knot. ‘ Confusixl, not 
knowing where to li(*gin a yarn ’ : nautical : late 
C. 19-2(b Bowen. 4’he key is in yarn. 

mine-jobber. A swindler: C4ty coll.: from (*a. 
1880. Wan*. Ex tlu* li(“({iient flotation of worth- 
les.s eonqianies. 

mine imcle(’s). See* uncle, 
mine’s. .Mine is : eoll. : C. 19-20. E.g. 
‘ ]Vlm4*’H a gin.’ 

minge. Female socii'ty : military: 1915 18. 
F. iV. Gibbons. After bniye. ri. (q.v.), ex SiilTolk 
minge (the lemak* pudend), itself ex tlx* E. Aiudi.in 
T. minge (E.D.D.).—2. In c., the femah* ]»ndc 2 i(l : 
lat(* ('. 19-20. dames Curtis, The, (lilt Kid, 1936. 
Ex Itomany, as is the Suffolk dial, w'ord. 

mingle. An otlicial meeting of olhei'i s and nurs(!s 
in hospital: Army officers’ eoll. : J'.)15 IS. F. & 
Gibbons. 

mingy. IMiserly, mean; hence (from not later than 
1915) disa]>]H>intingly small ; eoll. I'hmnod e\ 
mangy (W.) and jirob. infliipne(*(i hy stingy. Apj). 
first ‘ lexieographed ’ by W., 1920, Imt (as ' mean ’) 
definitely remembered by the author at least as earlv 
as 1910. 

minikin, tickle (the). To jday the lute or viol: 
eoll. : ca. 1000-40, mostly by the dramatists with a 
sexual innuendo {minikin, an endearment for a 
female). Marston (?), ‘ When I was a young man 
and could tickle the minikin ... I had the best 
stroke, the sweetest touch, but now . . . lam fall(*n 
from the fiddle, and betook me to [the pipe].’ G.E.D. 

ministering angel. A sister of Queen Mary’s 
Nursing Service : naval: 1914-18. F, & Gibbons. 
Cf. mark one. q.v. 

minnie. A German trench-mortar : from 1915 : 
military.—2. Hence, the; projectile it jiropels : from 
not later than March, 1916. Ex Gor. minenv^erfery 
lit. a mine-thrower. See B. P. 
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MISS OF, FEEL THE 


Minnie P. play. A play in which a little-maid 
vari('tv-ac1.r(‘ss has the chief part; theatrical coll,: 
1885-ca. ItHH). Ware, ‘ From Mias Minnie Palmer’s 
creations, chiefly in My Sivuclhcart \ 

Minnie’s husband. See Carl the caretaker. Ex 

rninnic, q.v. 

minnywoffer. A varijint, perhaps rather the 
ori^;., oi' Winnie, both senses ; rare after Iblb. 

minor. A ater-closet, says F. & H., referring to 
Grose, 1785 : the term is in no edition of Grose: 
F. })rob. telescoped vmie uncle's (Grose, Ist cd.) and 
rriinor clergy (Grose, 2nd ed.).—2. A younger 
brother: schools’ (orig. and esp. Eton): IHbfi, 
hlemyng, Eton School ])ays, ‘ “ Let my minor pass, 
you follows ! ” f'xelaiiiicd Horsham.’ >Sce also 
* major arul minor ’. 

minor clergy. Young chimney-sweeps : ca. 
1787- I'.HK). Grose, 2iid ed. 

mint. \\']ii)<^ mini of money is prob. to be con- 
si(l('r('(l S.K., 7nint (money), which dati'S from C. 8, 
is S.F. til! ca. 1550, coll, till ca. 1850, tlien low s. 
Harman, Jonsoii, Grose. In G. 10-20, gen. mint- 
8(ui( r, (j.v.—2. Gold: mid-C. 17-18 c. Goles; 
H.IG ; Grose. 

mint, ad j. Absolutely as ikwv ; chain and with 
leaves uncut: esp. in a mint copy : booKsclIers’s. 
(- 1027) ca. 1022, j. 

mint-hog. An Irish shilling ; Anglo-Irish : low : 
C. 10 -20 ; ob. 

mint-sauce. Money: from ca. 1825 ; ob. : low. 
Egan; .1. Greenwood, 1S()7, ‘ I’lu' re(|uisite mint 
sauce (as that liorribly slangy and vulgar Ibl’. terms 
money).’ Fhe corresponding V.S. teim (now ob.): 
mint-dwps (1827, .1. (^iiiricv Adams ; prob. earlier). 
Thornton. mint, n., 1. 

minus. (Prcdicatively)'witiio\it ; short of: coll.: 
1812. (liauinann, however, dates it from rnid-C. 
18.) As in 'minus one horse’, isfo, or ‘ lie was 
considerably minus at the last Newmarket me<*tmg ’ 
(1812). RarelytwiVn/.s‘o/. O.K.D.—2. Asanadj., 
lacking, non-existent: from ca. 1850: coll. 
Bristl'd, 1852. ‘ IIis mathematics are decidedly 
minus.'' O.K.l). 

miracle. A comqit form of mcrcl, a game: 
C. 17-18. (O.F.D.) 

miraculous. < ' V) drunk : Scottish (— 11120). 
Perhajis abhr. in miraculous high s/)ints. E.D.l). 
mis. A variant of miss, c|.v. Manehon. 
mischief, ruin or a mischievon.s jierson, is N.E., 
but the nnschirf, tlie devil, is coll. : 1582, Ilolly- 
band, ‘ What the mi.schief is this . . . ? ’ ; Beau¬ 
mont & Fletcher, ea. 1010, ‘In the name of mis- 
cliief . . .’ O.F.l>. (But uuth a mischief is 

S.F.). 

mischief, go to the. To go to the had : coll. : 
1818, Susan heiTier, ‘ Boys may go to the miscliief, 
and be good for something- --if girls go, they’re good 
for nothing 1 know of.’ 

mischief, load of. A wife : C. 18-('nrly 19 : coll, 
bordering on S.hk Grose, ‘ A man loaded with mis¬ 
chief, . . . w ith lii.s wife on his hack Revived by 
Ashley Dukes iu 1924—5. 

mischief, play the. (V.t., with.) To play havoc : 
coll.: 18C.7, Trollope, ‘That butcher . . , was 
playing the mischief with him.’ O.E.l). 

mischievious. Mischie.vcms : a fredjuont sol. : 
(?) G. 17 -20. Kx C. 15-17 stressing of 2nd syllable. 

misegun. Mazagan (a kind of bean) : low coll, or 
a sol. : C. 19-20. fScott. O.E.l). 

miserable as a bandicoot. An Australian coU. 
synonym (0. 20) of: 


miserable as a rat in a tar-barrel. Thoroughly 
depressed : nautical coil. : late G. 19-20. Bowf ii. 

miserables, the. A splitting headache aft('r ‘ the 
night before’: proletarian coll. (— 1887); oh. 
Baumann. 

misery. Gin: low: ca. ]82(t-J9lO.—2. (In 
cards) misere : coll.: from ca. 1820.-—2. (Misery.) 
H.M. Cruiser Mersey: naval: G. 20. Luwen, ‘A 
brute of a ship to handle 
misery, streak of. !S(‘c streak of misery, 
misery-bowl. * Relief-bnsm -at sea’; tourists’ 
(— 1909): slightly ob. Ware. 

Misery Jnnetion. ‘ The angle forming the south¬ 
west corner of the York and Wntc'rhxj Roads . , . 
From the daily meeting hero of music hall “ jiros ” 
who are out of engagements, and who arc in this 
neiglihoiirliood for the j)iirposr5 of calling on their 
ngent-s, half a dozen of whom liva; within hail’ 
(^\'are) ; theatrical; ca. 18S()-19J4. 

misfit. A clumsy man : tailors’ : from ca. 1850. 
misfortime, have or meet with a. To gi\ c birth to 
an illegitimate child : coll, and dial. : G. 19-20. 
Mrs. GarlyJe, Marrvat. Hence, misfortune, a lias- 
tard : Irom ca. 1800. Garlyle. 0.10.1). 

*mish. A sliirt ; a chcrnis'' : c. : from ca, 1070 ; 
t liy 1870. Head ; Grose. Abbi. commission 
(q.v,), tli<‘ anglicised form of camesa, fj.v.—2. 
Mission : Puhlic Schools’ : (’. 20. (Arnold Lunn, 
The llarronans, 1912.) 

*mish-topper. A foat; a petticoat: ca. 1670- 
1850; c. Golcs, lt)7() ; B.F. ; Grose. Lit., that 
which ‘ tops ’ or goe.s over a ‘ mish ’ (q.v.), 
misle. See mizzle. 

Misleading Paper, the. The Times ; a nickname : 
1870 ca. 1890. Ware Given . . . w'heii it began 
to lose its distinctive feature as the “ leading 
j)a]K'r ” 111 J.ilx'ral polaw ’. 

misli. See mizzle. 

miss ; more eorn'etly mis. A miscarriage; 
women’s (— 1922). Maiudiori. 

miss, give (e.g. it) a. To avoid doing something 
or seeing some person or thing ; cease doing some- 
Ihmg: ettll. : from ca. 1912. lOx billiards, give a 
miss in bath (‘ avoid hitting the object hall 
S.( ).!).), itself often used in the same wajn P. G. 
Wodehouse, 1907, ‘ And dames ... is giving this 
the mass in baulk ! ’ 

miss a tip. To have a fall : circus-men’s : mid- 
G. 19-20. Seago. Sec also tip, n. 

Miss Adams is an oce. variant of siceet Fanny 
Adams (sec Fanny Adams). 

Miss Brown. The female pudeiid ; low : late 
G. 18-19. Grose, 2r(.l ed. Gf, hroirn madam, q.v., 
and Lay rock, q.v. 

miss is as good as a mile, a. A narrow escap(' 
serv(*s as w'cU as an (uisy one ; ‘ a failure by however 
little is still a failure ’ ; prov'ci'hial coll. ; from ca. 
1820. Scott. Earlier, an inch in a miss is as good 
as an ell. 

Miss Laycock. The female pndend : low : late 
C. 18-19. Grose, 2nd ed. Gf. Miss Brown. 

Miss Molly. See molly. 

Miss Nancy. An elleminate man ; coll, from 
ca. 1880. Baumann. Ex dial. (— 1824). Also 
Nancy. Hence, Miss-Nancyism, effeminacy : from 
ca. 1885. Gf. cissy or sis.<iy. 

miss of, feel the. To feel the lack or the loss of ; 
from ca. 1855: S.E. till ca. 1880, then (low') coll. 
George Eliot, 1860 ; Baumann, 1887 ; ‘ Rita 

1901, ‘ ’Tis now' you’ll feel the miss o’ your mother.’ 
O.E.D. 
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miss of, find or have (a). (The miss often pre¬ 
ceded by great, heavy, little, no.) To feel re^jjret at, 
or the disadvantage of, the loss or absence of some 
person or tiling : C. 1.3-20 : S.E. till C. 11), then coll, 
(from ca. 1880, low) and dial. Anna Seward. 
O.E.D. 

miss of, there is no (great). There is no (great) 
regn>t or disadvantage in the loss, privation, or 
absence of some person or thing : 14—20 : S.E. 

till ca. 1820 ; then dial, and coll, (increasingly low), 
the latter being ob. O.E.D. 

miss one’s guess. To be mistaken : Canadian 
coll. : C. 20. (John Beames.) Ex IT.S. 

miss one’s tip. S('e tip.—Miss Right. See Right. 
[See Right, Mr. —] miss the bus. See bus. Also 
boat.—miss the cushion. Stn^ cushion. 

missafic. Incorrect for f niistufic z C. 17. 
O.E.D.— misshit or miss-hit. Incorrect lor nn.sJul : 
late C. 19 -20. O.E.D. (Sup.). 

missioning. Mission-work : coll. (— 1887), now 
almost S.E. Baumann. 

missis ; gen. missus. (Occ. written a.s Mrs., and 
always occurring as cither the rnissvs or, less gen., 
my, your, his, etc., inissus.) A wife ; orig. (— 1839), 
dial. >, ca. 1847, low coll. Thackeray, 1848, 

‘ Bowing to the superior know ledge of Ins little 
Missis —2. (Among servants) a mistress of the 
house : low coll. : 1837, Dickens. In this sense, 
often without the, my, etc. (O.E.D.for dates.) 
missle. See mizzle. 

[Missiielling :—A few of the commonest examples 
involving confusion or im])lying a wrong origin are 
given passim, in these pagi's : 1 owe most, of tb<*sc t.o 
the O.lC.D., csp. in the matter of learneil or technical 
words—sec, notably, the latter end of //.] 

missuses. The jil. of missis (q.v.), missus. 
Baumann. 

missy. (In address.) IMiss : coll.: C. 19-20. 
More gen. in U.S. than in England, 
mist, Scotch. Net* Scotch mist, 
mistake, and no. Undoubtedly; for certain; 
coll. : 1818, Lady Morgan, ‘ He is the real thing, 
and no mistake ’ ; Tliackeray. (O.E.D.) Alsouwd 
no error (— 1887), as in Baumann. 

mister. In address vitb the name omitted: 
mid-C. 18-20: S.E. (= sir) until ca. 1820; then 
coll.; by 1800, low coll. Fuueh, Jan. 22, 1901, 

‘ Please, mister, when are we going to get through ? ’ 
O.E.D. 

mistook. Mistaken : 8.E. until ca. 1850, then 
coll. ; in C, 20, a sol, 

mistress roper, or with capitals. A marine : ca. 
1840-95. Bccau.se he is clumsy with ropea : ? pun¬ 
ning miss the lopt s (a miss-ilie-roper). 

mit. 8ec mitt. 

Mitcham whisper. A shout ; almost a shout: 
1880, Spurgeon, Ploughmans J^ictures: coll. Cf. 
Irish whisper, a v^ery audible whisper. At TiCigh (in 
Lancashire^, a Leigh whisper is an unearthly yell. 
Apperson. 

mitching. vbl.n. Playing truant: Canadian 
coll. : mid-C. 19-20. Ex l<lng. dial. : see E.D.D. 

mite ; occ. in C. 19-20, mitey. A cheesemonger : 
1765, Eoot(i, ‘ Miss Ci(;ely Mite, the only daughter of 
old Mite the cheesemonger ’ ; ob,—2. A particle, a 
tiny bit : C. 17-20 : S.E. till ca. 1840, then eoU. 
(increasingly low).—3. A whit or a jot: late C. 14- 
20 : S.E. till mid-C. 19, then coll. C. D. Warner, 
1886, ‘ Not a mite of good ’ (O.E.D.). 
mitey. See mite, 1. 

♦mitney. A policeman : c. (— 1923). Manchon. 


Origin 7 Perhaps ex mittimus, 2 or 3, or ex an un¬ 
recorded mitteny (adj, to mittens, fists). 

mitre. A hat : univ'ersities’ (— 1896); ob. 
mitt ; in C. 20, occ. mit. A glove : from ca. 
1811 ; ob. Vaux. Ex first sense of mitten. —2. 
(Gen. the mitt.) Hand-work, work by hand; 
tailors’ : C. 20. Ex mitten, 1. 

mitt, the frozen. The cold shoulder ; C. 20. 
F. A Gibbons. See mitten, get the. 

mitten. A hand ; a list : low (mostly jiugilistic) : 
from ca. 1810 ; ob. Vaux.-—2. A boxing glove : 
? orig. (— 1859), U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1880, H., 

1st ed. ; J. Greenwood.— 3. See mittens. 

mitten, get or give the. (In U.S,, occ. simply 
mitten for give the mitten to.) To be jdted or to jilt: 
get the m., orig. (1838). U.S., but anglicis(‘(l ca. 1870, 
also meaning to be dismissi'd ; give the m., orig. 
(1848), U.S.. and anglicised ca. 1870, with further 
sense, to dismiss. Both slightly ob. Prob, ex 
mittimus (q.v.) with allusion to mitten. 

’^mittens. (\’ery rare in singular.) HandcufVs : 
c. (— 193.3). Uharles E. Livich, On Top of the 
Underworld. 

mittens, easy as, adj. I'ree in S^ieeih and/or 
manner ; free and easy ; low (s. bordering on eoll.) : 
from ca. 1890; ob. Mostly London. Milliken. 

mittens, handle without. To handle roughly : 
coll, soon ■ S.E. : from ca. 11)75; ob. Ittiy, 
John.son. In late (’. 19 20, gen. handle without 
gloves or with the gloves off. 

mittimus. A (lismissaJ from one's jiost, as in get 
one's m., which also means to recmvi' one’s ‘ (|ui(Tus ’, 
(j.v. Uoll. : from bit(‘ U. 16. NusIk*, ‘ Gut of two 
noiilemon’s bouses he had lus mittimus of \ (' may be 
gone.’ (O.E.J).)- -2. As a magistrate, it is jocular 
S.IL rather than ctill. (U. 17-18). J'lu' I... mittimus, 
we send.—3. 3'he v., ‘ eonimit to jail by a wairant ’ 
(O.E.D.) is jocular S.E. 

miwy. A woman; a lunatic: low’ (— 1923). 
]\Ianclion. Pcrbajis a jicrvcrsion of mifjy, n., or 
possibly tlic adj. 

mix. A mess, a muddk' ; a state of eonfusion : 
coll.: from ca. 1880. ('i\ mt.r-up. 

mix ’em. See inixum. 

mix (U. 19) or join (late C. 18-19) giblets. To 
marry: low. ‘Jonlk'ix’ 

mix it. 3V) light vigorously ; Austndiuu 
(— 1916) by 1918, gen. and, by 1936, eoll. 
C. J. Dennis. Cf. U.S. 'mi..r,-in, a light, 
mix it up. See mix up, v. 

mix-metal. A silversmith; late C. 18 mid-19 : 
coll. Gro.sc, 1st ed. 

mix them. To mix one's bow ling : cricket m s’ 
coll.: from mid-1899 ’k. Lewis. 

mix-up. Confusion ; a mess, a muddle : coll. : 
from ca. 1895. Cf. mix. —2. A figlit, esj). a general 
Bcriminage : C. 29. (T. mir. it. q.v. 

mix up, V. Mainly as mix it vp, ‘ to agree 
secretly how the jiarties sliall make uyi a tale, or 
colour a transaction in order to cheat or deceive 
another party ’, Bci; : ca. 1820 95. 

mixed. Confused, bewdldercd ; coll. ; from ca. 
1870. Punch, Sept. 4, 1880, ■■ Bather mixed after 
twenty-one hours’ continuous sitting ’.—2. Slightly 
drunk : low coll. : from ca. 1871 ; ob. Leeds 
Mercury, Aug. 29, 1872. 

mixer ; good mixer. A sociable person; one 
who gets on well with others ; U.S. (resp. early 
C. 20 and late C. 19), anglicised ca. 1924 : coll. >, 
by 1933, S.E. Somerset Mangham, 1925, good 
mixer, (The opp. is bad mixer.) O.E.D. (Sup.). 
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miT iim ; ooo. mix ’em. An a])oth(‘(‘ary : coll.: 
ca. lfillO-172U. (j!la]»thornc, ‘Mr. IVlixum, your 
apothecary 

♦mizzard. The mouth : c. : from ca. 1890; oh, 
P. H. E mcTHon. (!orru])tion of 7nazzar(l, q.v. 

’’'mizzle or mis(s)le ; ore. l misli. To decamp ; 
depart Hlyly : ori^r (ca. 1780), c. ^ ca. 1820. low s. 
G. Parker, ‘ He })referrcd mizzling olf to Prance.’ 
Px Slielta misli. 

mizzle, do a. (Ar n., ynizzlo does not otherwise 
occur.) To decamp : low : from ca. 1850. Ex 
preceding ; cf. the ne.\t two entrie.s. 

mizzled, 'i lp^y : low ( - 1925). Manchon’s 
definition in Pr. h. is illumimilmg : purli pour la 
(/hire. 

♦mizzler. A fugitive ; one who departs slyly : 
orig. (— 1854). c. ca. 1840, low r. Ainsworth. 
}l(*nce, rum wizzler, one clever at getting away. 

mo. A moment, ch[). m /la/f a 7no : low coll. : 
late (k 19- 20. Ware. Ex momnil. —-2. See down 
the Lane. —5. (Also Mo.) Ah'dical olhctT : Army 
otticcrs’ in G.W. (E. Jvayniond, 7'fie Jesting Army, 
1950. l.e. M.O. telescoped.) 

moab. A hat ; (‘.sj). the turhan-shaped hat in 
feminine vogue, 1H5S 9: university (mainly Gam- 
hndge) : ca. 1H5S-S0. H., 5rrl ed. Ex ‘Moab is 

my wash])o1,’ I'salms lx. 8 ; thi' a])])roximat(' shajie. 

-2. A lavator\’ at ; Winchester (’ollege : from ca. 
1800; t. Mansfield. 

Moabite. A baildf: late C. 17-19. B.E. Cf. 
Philishue, (j.v. 

moach. Sts* mooch.—moak. See moke, 
moan. A comj»laint or L^rie\'ance : naval : from 
not latiT than 1914. Bowen. 

moan, v. To coinjilam, gruml»l(‘ ; to do so 
habitually : naval : from not later than 1915. 
P. <!!: Gibbons. E\ dial. Cl. tlie military (/rouse. 
moan, do a. See do a moan, 
mob. 'flic ralible, the disorderly jiart of the 
population (1()8S). The ]) 0 }iulace, the crowd 

(1991). S. till ca. 1759 ; coll. ca. 1759-1829 ; then 
S.hk Burk(‘, 1799. ‘ A mob (cxcu.se the t(‘rm, it is 
still m use h('re) whadi ])ulled down all our ymsons ’ ; 
'r. Hale, 1991, ‘ tlu* beliefs of the rnohin the. 
S(‘cond sen^c. (G.ivlX) Cf. the (’. lH-mid-19 
pnoerb, ‘ The mob has many heads but no brains.’ 
Abbr. uiohile, (j.v., itsi'lf a shortmiing of mobile 
vubjns, till' tickle or excitable crowd. -2. A gang of 
erimmaP, csp. of thii'xes; orig. (1845 in ‘ A’o. 
717 ') c. ■ low by 1851 (.Mayhew) ; as early as 1845 
as nrell mob, (|.v. Prob. ex : -5. (Gen. in ]>1.) A 
eonqianioii in ennu'; e. (— 1859); f by 1899. 
Brandon : H., 1st ed.—1. In Australia, a gang of 
roughs: late C. P)-29 : s. :• coll. Ex: -5. A 
group or <’row<l of yiersons, esp. if yiossi's.sing 
common interests; coll. in 29, S.E. : Aus¬ 
tralia, from ca. 1889. ‘ Bolf Boldrewood ’ speaks, 

in 1884, of ‘the “ Duiimore mob (N.B., mob 
as (yiart of) a lu'rd, a Hock, is ' staiulard ’ Australian 
now recognised as S.P.) Morns.—ti. In late (\ 19- 
29, esy*. in G.W., a military unit, es]». a battalion ora 
battery. (Not disresju'ctful.) S, rapidly > coll. 
(B. & P. ; P. A Gibbons.) --7. A harlot (cf. mab) : 
c. : 1995, Head ; 1997, N, L(‘e ; Grose, f by 1859. 
O.E.D.- -8. A ‘ rug ’ (concerted mischief); Cliarter- 
hoiLse : late C, 19-29. 

mob, V. To crowd ; hustle ; attack in a di.s- 
ordcrly mob ; from early C. 18 : coll, till ca. 1809, 
then S\E. Ex wiot, n., 1 and 2. (O.E.D.) Whence 

mobbing, q.v.—2. To ‘ rag ’ ; (’harterhouse : late 
C. 19-29. Cf. mob, n., 8, and mob up and mobbish. 


mob-handed. In a ‘ mob ’; in a group: 
grafters’ : C. 20. Philiyi Allingham, Cheapjacic, 
1954. 

mob-up. To hustle (a yierson) : (diartcrliouso : 
ca. 1879 1910. A. H. Tod, Charterhouse, 1900. 
Cf. 7nob, V. 

mob store. A mobilisation store : military coll. : 
1915. E. & Gibbons. 

mobbing, vhl.n. corrcsyionding to mo/>, V., 1 : 1734, 
North {(2.E.D.) : coll. * ca. ]8(X), iS.E. H. 
Walfjole, ‘ 4'he night will be full of mobbing, hon- 
fire.s, and lights(Perhayis the same holds of the 
adj. mobbish, late C, 17 -20, ob.) 

mobbish. Inclined for a ‘ rag ’ : Charterliouse ; 
C. 29. Ex mob, n., 8. 

mobile. TJie rabble, the rough part of the popu¬ 
lation : 1979, (Shadwell, ‘ Do yon hear that noise ? 
the n'luaining rogues have raisi^d the mobile.’ 
(O.E.D.).—2. V\qience, the yiopulaci': from ca. 
1989. Shadwell, ‘ The mobile shall worshiyi thee.’ 
Both senses, orig. eoll., were S.E. by 1799 ; ob. by 
1859, t by 1859 exccyit historically. Cf. mob, n., 1 
and 2. 

mobile, do a. To route-march in or into the 
desert: Egyjitian-Eront military : 1915-18. P. & 
Gibbons. Ex the mobile eolumn of military j. 

mobility. The low classes: 1990, ICE. and 
Dryden ; s. till ca. 1759. coll. ca. 1750-1819, then 
S.E. : oh. by 1849, t (exccyit historically) by 1915. 
In the Macenroni and 'J'hoatncal 3In(jazine, Jan., 
1775, appeared this notic<* :—'Pantheon’s; the 
Xobility's, Oxford ]\’oad ; the Mobility's, Sjiaw- 
lields’ (see Chancellor, Phasure Haunts of London). 
Ex mob, n., 1, on nobility. 

mobocracy. The rahlile as a ruling body : 1754, 
Murphy (O.P.D.) : eoll. till (‘a. 1819, them S.E. Ex 
mo>b, 1, and. though much less, 2. (Derivatives: 
S.E.) 

’’’mobsman. A yiickyiockid .- from ca. 1859 ; ob. 
Mayhew.—2. But orig. (ca. 1845), a member of the 
‘ swell mob ’ ((J.V., yiroperly sw(.U mobsman ; hence, 
any wcll-dn'ssed swindler (— 1859). 11., 1st ed. 

moche. Se(‘ mooch. 

mocho. Mocha coffee: low (— 1887); ob. 
Banmaiin. 

mock-duck or -goose. A piece of pork that, 
strii)[>ed of crackling, is baked with a stufting oi sage 
and onions : coll.: from ca. 1875. O.E.D. 

*mock-litany man. A sing-song beggar : Anglo- 
Irish c. (— 1999). Ware'. 

mockered. Enll of hok'S ; (of a face) yiitted : 
low: from ca. 1859. Ex Romany mockodo, 
mookeedo, dirty, filthy {moker, to foul). 

mocteroof, v.t. and i. To doctor damaged fruit 
or vcg<*tahlcs : Co vent Garden ; from ca. 1899 ; ob. 
E.g. chestnuts are shaken in a bag with beeswax 
(E. 11.). ? etymology. I’erhajis a corruyition of 

ncir-proof. 

Model, the. Pontonville Prison : low : from ca. 
1855; oh. Ex model prison. 

model of, the (very). Some y^erson or thing that 
very closely resembles another : orig. (— 1849) and 
still dial., > coll. ca. 1899. Crockett. (E.D.D.) 

[Modem Babylon, London, is S.E., as are modest 
(small), mollycoddle (v.) and moddly-coddly, 
mollycoddish, mome, Monda 3 rish, mondongo, money¬ 
bags or -grubber, monkey (an endearment; also the 
V.), monkey-tricks, monkeyings, mons Veneris, 
montem, month, month’s mind, moon (a wig), cry 
for the moon, level at the moon, moon-calf, moon¬ 
eyes, moonflaw, moonlight (v.), moon’s minion, 
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moonshine (unreality, a month, poached epcps and 
sauce), moonshine (adj.), moonshiny, moony (silly), 
mop (an ondcarmont, a grimace, a fool), mope (n. 
and V.), moped, moppet, mopsy, moming-star, 
morsel and dearest morsel, moss-rose, mossy cell 
or face or vale, mother as liystcria arid as tci'in of 
addrt'ss, mother’s son, mount (to w(‘ar), mount- 
falcon, mount of Venus, mounts of lilies, mouse 
(an endearment; to hito), mousle, mouth (v.) and 
give mouth, mouth-glue, mouthing ; mundungus ; 
mollie, mop (a statute fair), mort (large (juantity or 
numher), are dial :—-all dcs])ite F. vS: 11.] 

modest quencher. A small drink : from ca. 1800 ; 
oh.; eoJI. Jl., 3rd ed.—2. llcMiee, in C. 20, ‘an 
expensive drink or simply a drink of any kirid ’ 
(hyoll). 

modestines. An incorrect form of modrstjicss : 
ca. 1540-1040. O.E.l). 

modicum. An edible thirst-relish : 1000, Dt^k- 
ker ; soon f- O.E.l).—2. The female ]uidend : 
low: ca. 1000-1840. Cotton. (Of. -j- S.E. jocular 
sense, a woman : ef. hit, pinr, q(].v.) 

mods ('r Mods. The lirst public evammation for 
B.A. degrees : Oxford Llniversity : coil. : 185S, 

J. C. 'J'homson. ‘ Between tlio “ littl('-go ” and 
“ mods " lie learns nothing new ’ (C.E.D.). Ex 
Modi rations, 

modsman. A candidate for ‘ mods ’ : Oxloi’d 
coll. (—■ 1887). Baumann. 

moey ; occ. mooe(y). Tiie mouth ; low : from 
ca. 1S50 ; ob. H., 1st ed. (at 7 noor). E\ Bomany 
moot, mouth, face.—-2. The hmiale jiudeiid : low : 
from ea. 1855 ; ob. H., Jst ed. (wooc). 

moflling chete. vSee muffling cheat, 
mofussil. Batlior provincial ; countrified : from 
ca. JSIO : coll. : ea. 1890, S.E. Ex the n., which 
{the Mofu.s.sil) is standard Anglo-Indian for the coun¬ 
try districts or any where out of a ea])ital city. Ex 
Hindustani. See es]). Yule it' Burnell. Hence : 

mofussilite. An inhabitant of a rural district; 
Anglo-Indian coil. : from ca. 18-45. Ex preceding 
term. 

mog. A eat : mainly schoolboys’ : 0. 20. 

Collin.son. Perhaps (’x dial. 7)io(ji/j/, applied to 
various animals.—2. flen'ee, a eat’s-.skin tqqiet or 
other fur : racing s. or c. (— 1932). Slang, p. 
247. 

moggy. An untidily dressed woman : hnv : from 
ea. 1880 ; ob. (Also dial.) Ex dial, nioggy, a calf, a 
cow (E.D.D.) : ef. the preceding.—2. A cat: 
Cockneys’ (and dial.) : late (k 19-20. 

mogue, v.t. and i; n. To mislead ; joke, gam¬ 
mon : low and tailors’ : 1870, Bell’.s i-i/e, dune 19. 
Whence no mogue, honestly, and inogiung, n., 
gammon. : cognate with m.ug, a fool. 

moguey. A coll, corruption of Maori tnoki (<»r 
mokihi), a raft : mid-C. 19-20. Morris, 
mohack. See mohock. 

mohair. A civilian; a tradesman : military; 
1785, Grose; ob. by 1870, t hy 1890. Ex the 
mohair buttons worn by civilians ; soldiers have 
metal buttons, 

Mohammed All. A regimental institute: coll, 
among regular soldiers in India: from ca. 1920. 
Such institutes are oftmi supplied by a merchant so, 
or analogoirsly, named. 

mohawk, for amuck (a frenzied Malay), is eafa- 
chrcstic ; C. 18-early 19. O.E.D. — 2. See mohock. 

mohican. A very heavy man that rides a long 
way in an omnibus for sixpence: ca. 1845-60. 
Tail's Magazine, 1848, 2nd Series, vol. XV. 


mohock ; occ. mohack or mohawk. (Or with 
capitals.) An aristocratic rullian night-infesting 
London, ea. 1710-15. From 1711: coll. > S.E. ; 
oh. hy 17<>0, except historically. Ex Mohawk, a 
memhor of a lied Indian tribe. Swift, ‘ A race of 
rakes, called the iMohoeks, that play the devil about 
this tow n (‘V«TV night ’. 

moiety, a jau-t , a sluinx is loo.se S.E.—2. A wdfe : 
coll. S.E. : from ea. 1735; ob. Punning 
half. 

moira. A drink of any kind ; esj). beer ; mostly 
New Zivilarulers’ : iil G.W. Fx Arabic. 

moire, n.. for moire, i.s cataehrestic : from ca. 
1850. O.E.l). 

moist one’s clay. To drink : from ea. is:>0. In 
C. 20, gen. moisten . . . 

moist round the edges. Vitv slight ly tipsy : 
raie : (’. 20. 

moisten, v.i. To drmk : from ea. 1840; ob. 
Also moisten one's rhaffir (— 18(54) or clay (q.v.). 

moke. An ass : s. and dial. : 1848, J. L. 'riij)per 
(O.E.l).) ; T’haekerav. ? ex moggy, (pv., or p''rbaf)s 
Komanv nunla, an uss (ef. milcr, q.v.), or rat her ex 
Welsh (!yps\' moxio or -a, a donkf'V : Samjison siiji- 
]»orts tlu' third origin and note's Hint existed 

at least 50 years betorx' tlu* lir.^t reeonh'd instaneie (»f 
moke-, mop'ove'r, 15rnndon, in 1839. records monk 
a.s a e. word of G\]>sy origin and, at that tiiiK', 
inainl V <. \ ])sy use. (’f. )noLii< -2. A fool: orig. 
(1871). r.S. ; anglicised e;i. 1890, td). -3, A \ory 
inb'rior hor'-(': Anstmlia; 1888, ‘ Bolf Boldre- 
w’ood ‘ 1 am regular shook tin this old moke.’ 
('f. s('nse 1. — 4. A variety artist that jilays on 
se\eral instruments : theatrical (— 1890). Century 
Dirt. 

Moke Train, the. The Army Sciw ice Corjis : 
military* kite ('. 19 20. E. tS: (Ohhons. Ex 

‘Military Train', its title in 1857-70. Also, occ., 
M tick '/'tain. 

moko. A pheasant, mistakenly shot Ix'foro T,ho 
shooting 6ea.son; sportsmen's; fiom (‘a. IHtiO. il., 
2nd ed. ? ex moke. -~2. A variant (— 1923) of 
macho. Manehon. 

mokus. An oec. s. (oh.) and dial, variant of 
moke, 1, 3, tppv. ; mid-(k 19-20. Proh. ex moke |- 
-us, a ‘characteristic' Romany termination of 
ma.seulmo loun-w'ords Sampson. 

molasses in winter, slow as. J-ixec'c clingly slow : 
coll.: late t'. 19 20. (V)lhnson. Jn winter, 

molasses is very stiff. 

mole. The penis. Wlienec' moU-catcher, the 
female pndend. Low' : (’. 19-20, oh. 

molioiiet is an ineorreet form niolnu t -. mid- 
C. 17 inid-18. O.E.l). 

*moll. A harlot : (k 17-20 : c. >, ea. 189(1, low. 
Middk'tori, ‘ None of these common molls lu ither, 
l>ut di.scontentcd and unfortunate gentlew'omen ’ 
((l.E.D.). J<ix the familiar form of Mary. —2. An 
unmarried female comjianion of a criminal or a 
tramp : c. : from ea. 1820. ‘ Jon B('e.’ Cf the 

U.S. gun moll, a woman that carric's a re vol v^or for 
her ‘ man —3. A girl : from ea. 1835 : c. >, ca. 
1860, low. Brandon. In U.S. c., 7noU i.s ‘ any 
woman, regardless of c haracter or condition I.: 
so too, in C. 20, among English grafters (Allingham). 
—4. Hence, from oa. 1890, a sw'eethoart : low*. 

MoU(-)Blood. The gallows: Scots coll. : ca. 
1810-50. Scott. 

*moll-buzzer, A pickpocket specialising in 
women : c. : from ca. 1855. Perhaps orig. U.S- 
Whence moll-buzzing, this practice. 
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Moll Cutpurse. Mary Frith (d. 1G49), notable 
pickpocket and the heroine of Dckker & Middleton’s 
The Jimrin^i Girl, 1611. (Dawson.) 

moll-hunter. A man ‘ always lurking after 
women ' : low ; late C. 19-20. Ware. See moU, 
1 and 9. 

moll Peatley’s, or—j^rob. erroneously— ^Pratley’s, 
gig. Copulation : C. IH-early 19 : low. liudgell, 
;n 77ie SjH’cldlor, ‘ An impudent young dog bid the 
tiddlers play a dance called Moll Patley.’ Kx vkoU, 
1, perhaps allusively to some whore surnamed 
Talley or Pmtlcy. 

’*'moll-sack. A lady’s hand-bag; occ. a small 
market basket : c. ; from ca. 1898. Prandon ; 
H., Ist cd. 

moU-shop. A brotliel ; low; 1923, Manchon; 
but in use b(‘fore U.W. Also rnolly-shop. 

MoU Thompson’s mark. ‘ M.'l'.'empty. 

Krnjity jiac-kagi^s are said to bo so marke(l,’ 
F. &, IL : ca. 1780 1890. Crose, 1st ed. ; 11. 

’•‘moll-tooler. A lomale pickpocket ; c. : from 
ca. 1858; ob. H., 1st ed. 

*moll-wire. A pickpocket sjieeialisinL’: in rob¬ 
bing women: e. : from ca. 1865; ob. 

*moUed ; gen. moiled up. Sleeping with a 
woman not one’s wife: c, : 1851, Ma\ lu'W.--2. 

Aeeom]>auie<l by, esp. arm in arm with, a woman : 
low ; Irom ca. 1860. Jioth .senses ex wm//, but Je.s[). 
ex sen.se 1 (or 2) and sense 3. 

*moUesher ; more gen. moUisher. A—gen. a low 
- -woman ; a thie^f’s unstress : e. ; from ea. 1810 ; 
ob. Vaux (-i.v//-), Mayhew (-c.s/i-). Ex moll, 1. 

moll’s three misfortunes, a. In tlu* B.M. copy of 
the l.st ed., Crose has written : ‘ l5rok(‘ the [cliam- 
l)er-][)ot. bes ” t the Is'd and cut her a se.’ Ibit this 
low c.]). ol ea. 1785 -1820 was included in no ed. 
vchatso(‘\ er. 

molly. An efleminate man : a miiksofi: coll. >, 
HI C. 20, 8.K. ; 1875), L. Ik W'aiford (O.E.D.), 

though j>os.sibl\ existing a centurv earlier: the 
■('nlr\' in Crosi* (1st cd.) is anihiguou.-^. F.\ Misft 
Molly, i\.\. -2. A sodomite : coll.: 1709, Iv Ward; 
(lb. Cf. pansy. But ca. 189.5-1914, a merely 
■elli'uiinale lellow was often calk'd a Gns.sie ; m 
(k 20, es]). after the C.W,. a sodomite i.s a nancy, a 
Sancy Innj, or a cissy {sissy), this last also ajijilying 
to a milksop.—3. A wencli ; a harlot : coll.; 1719, 
D'l’rfey. ‘ Town follies and ('allies. And Molkys and 
Dollys, for ever adii'ii ’ Uli. (As a country lass it 
is dial.) All ultimately ex Mary: cf. moll, ipv. 

Molly, Miss. A milksop, an efleminate fellow ; 
from ca. 1750 ; ob. ; coll. ca. 1890, 8.E. Crose. 
Cf. molly, all senses, and Miss Nancy, qq.v. (But 
Miss Mollyism, C. 19-20 (ob.), is IS.E.) 

molly-head. A simpleton : from ca. 1900 ; ob. 
? orig. Iks. Ex molly, 1. 

Molly Maguires. An Irish Si-eret society that, ea. 
1843, aimed to intimidate bailiffs and their like : 
app. not recorded bidbre 18()7 (W. S. d'rencii) : coll, 
(juickly > iS.E. Ex tlieir usually drc.ssmg in 
women's clothes and ex Ckmnor Maguire, a noted 
C. 17 conspirator, says Dawson, 
moUy-mop. An eiremmate man : coU. : 1829, 
Marryat; ob. Ex mo////, 1, (O.E.D.) 

[molly-puff. A gamblers’ decoy : ca. 162f>-70 : 
? c. Shirley, ‘ Thou molly-pulfcr, were it not 
justice to kieko thy guts out ? ’ (Perhaps ex molly, 
3 -f to advertise.) But F. & H.’s definition 
is prob. wrong, for Shirley’s term is, likely enough, 
H mere variant of mullipu/f (q.v. in O.E.D.), a fuzz- 
ball, used as a term of contempt.] 


molly-shop. See moll-shop. (Manchon.) 
mollygrabs. See muIligrubs.“-mollyhawk. In¬ 
correct (from ca. 1880) for mollymawk = mallemuck. 
O.E.D. 

molly’s (or Molly’s) hole. The female pudend ; 
low : C. 19-20 ; ob. Ex molly, 3. 

molo. Tipsy ; military : (!. 20. F. & Cibbons. 
Perhaps ex Komany : cf, motto, q.v. 

molo(C)ker. A renovated hat : trade (— 1892); 
oh. Ex m6lo{c)ker, v., to renovate an old hat 
by ironing and greasing; trade (— 1863). Sala. 
? ex the inventor’s name. 

molrower. A wencher, esp. a w horemongcr. 
low : from ca. I860 ; very oh. Ex : 

molrowing, vhl.n. Whoring: low; from ca. 
1860; oh. Ex:—2. Caterwauling; low; from 
ca. 1858; oh. II., 2nd ed. ; Milliken, ‘Beats 
’Andelks inolrowings a buster ’. I’erhaps a fusion of 
7/11011 huff and caterv'aulirif/. 
mompyus. Sec munpius. 

monacholite, like monalechite, a ‘ blundered 
form ’, is almost catachrestic for mo/iothelite : 
C. 15. O.E.D. 

monaker, monarch, etc. A sovereign (coin): 
from ca. 1855; oh.: low, Orig. (—1851), a 
guinea. Mayhew^—-2. The ten-oared boat : Eton 
('ollege: ea. 1890-1915.—3. A name or title; 
orig, tramps’ c., it >, in all extant forms, gen. 
though somewhat low' s, ca. 1900. The forms arc 
these : —monaker, from ca. 1860 (though Baumann 
im})lies from niid-(k 18), not very gen. ; monarch 
(— 18710, oh.. Macmillan's Mayazine, 1879, v’ol. 
XL ; monarcher (ef. monarchcr, big, q.v,), app. first 
in P. II. Emerson, 1893 ; monckcer, 1851 (Mayhew), 
t ; jitoncLcr, from ca. 1852, while monneker arises ca. 
1855; tnonica, from ca. 1890; monnaker (cf. 
tnnnaker), from ea, 1865 ; mon{n)ick (— 1895), as in 
The I'l/tus, Xov. 11, 1895, f by 1914 ; mon{n)ick€r, 
a. freqiK'ut form, from ea. 1880 ; and 7non{n)iker, the 
mo.st gen. form of all (— 1874), IE, 5th ed. The 
etymology is mysterious : I. ])roj)ose.s S’/c 21/onica, 
Monica ilenving from L. monitor, an adviser, ex 
monere, to advise, to warn ; \Vare asserts that it 
derives ‘ from Italian lingo for name, Monaco being 
the Italian for monk ' ; 1 suggc'st monarch, a king, 
hence that which rules and deternune.s, hence that 
wldch, by designating, partly rules a man’s lift*; 
\\\, however, thinks that it may be a Shelta word, 
and gives the meaning as ‘ sign ' ; but recent opinion 
‘ favours ’ 7nonogram, which, I freely admit, is 
supported by:—I. A signature (— 1859). H,, let 

ed. This sense, however, causes mo to wonder if 
the term be not a blend of inonogram H- signature; 
and this sense may possibly be earlier than sense 3. 

monaker (etc.), tip (a jierson) one’s. To tell one’s 
name : low : from ea. 1860. (Manchon.) 

monarch(eT). 8ee preceding.—2. monarcher, big. 
An important person : tramps’ c. (— 1893) ; ob. 

Monas or monas. Die of Man Railway shares: 
from ca. 1890 : Stock Exchange, 

Monday, adj. An intensive: from ca. 1890; 
very ob. : low, Kipling, 1892. in Snarleyow, 
‘ You may lay your Mfjnday head j 'Twas juicier for 
tlu^ niggers wlu'n the ease began to s])read.’ ? by 
misunderstanding or by corruption ex niully, q.v. 

Monday, black. See black M.—M., bloody. See 
bloody M. — Monday, St. Sec St M. 

Monday mice. The numerous black eyes seen 
that morning after the week-end drinking : London 
streets’: late C. 19-20 ; slightly ob. \Vare. 

Monday pop. Oue of the celebrated popular 
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concerts at St. James’s Hall, London : coll. : 1862, 
Geo. Eliot in letter of Nov. 26. (Ware.) 

moneke(e)r ; monekeur (very rare). Sec mon- 
aker, monarch, 3. 

money. Money’s worth; a way of investing 
money: coll.; 1851, Mayliew, ‘In February and 
March . . . green fruit’s not my money ’ ; ob.—■ 
2. A (gen. very young) girl’s private parts : low ; 
from ca. 1780 ; ob. Grose, 1st ed. 

money, a pot—or pots—of. A large amount of 
money ; a fortune ; coll. : from ca. 1870. Mrs. H. 
Wood 1871, po/lS ; Trollope, u (O.K.D.) 

money, eggs for. An excuse, a trick. Esp. in 
lake cr/f/.y, to suHcr a trick, acc(‘pt an excuse. Goll. ; 
C. 17. {Shakespeare, The Winter's Tah. 

money, hard. Coin, as soft money is notes : coll. : 
from ca. 1848. 

money, it’s like eating. This is a cosily business : 
senii-proverbial coll. c.]). (— 1887). Baumann. 

money, not (a jicrson's). Not to one's taste or 
choice : coll. ; late ({. 19-20. Esp. as in Manchon, 
‘ You ain’t everybody's money.’ Prob. sugge.stt‘d 
by (the) man for my inonry, q,v. 

money, so and so for my. So and so is wbat I 
like, desire, would choose*: coll.: C. 17 20. W. 
Haughton. 1616, ErajUsh-Men for my Money —-a 
title. O.E.l). 

money, Spanish. Fair words and coini>liments : 
lat(' C. 17-18. B.E. 

money, the man for (e.g.) my. 8cc man for my 
money. 

money-bag lord. An ennobled banker : Society 
coll.; 1885 ca. 1914. Ware. Vf, (jalh pot baronet. 

money-box, -maker, and (t) -spinner, 'riu* female 
pudend : low': C. P.) 20; ob. 

money-bug. A millionaire: anglicised in 1898 
from U.S.A. ; ob. Ware. 

money bums in (e.g.) his pocket(, e g. his). He 
cannot kee'p money; is impatient to spend it: 
from ca. 1530 ; coll, till ca. 18t)0, then S.E. Morq 
Cornw'allis (lOOl), Farcpihar, T. Hught's, (Apper 
Bon.) 

*money-dropper. A swindler who, dropping 
counterfeit money, gets good change from some 
‘ flat ’ : e. : 1748, Smollett ; Gro.se, 2nd ed. f by 
1905. Cf. ring-dropper. 

money for jam(, it’s). (It is) sure money or, more 
gen., money easily obtained or earned : coll. : 
({. 20, Manchon. Cf. jam, n., .3.—-2. Hence, (it's) 
too easy ! : from ca. 1910. B. P. 

money for old rope. (Always yiredicative.) 
Something for nothing or almost notliing ; (low) 
coll. : (b 20. James Curtis, The Gilt Kid, 1936. 
money makes the mare to go. See mare to go. 
money talks. Money is very powerful ; .semi- 
proverbial c,]). bordering on S.E. ; 1586, Pettie, 

‘ The tongue hath no force W'hen gold sjieaketh ’ ; 
1666, Torriano, ‘Man prates, but gold speaks’; 
1915, P. G. W’odehouse, ‘ The whole story took on a 
difterent complexion for Joan. Money talks '; 
A, Palmer, 1925, in The Sphere, ‘“Money talks 
. . . So why not li.sten to it ? ” ’ Cf. the late C. 16- 
18 what will not money do ? (Apperson.) 
mongar(l)ey. Sc;o mungar(l)y. 
mongey. Food : military : 1914. B. & P. Ex 
Fr. {du) manger. 

♦mongrel. A sponger; a hanger-on among 
cheats : c, : ca. 1720-1890. A New Canting Diet., 
1725. 

♦monic or monick. A mainly c. variant of 
monakei: late C. 19-20. 


monica, monick, monicker, moniker. See 
monaker, monarch, 3. 

monied, monies. Incorrect for moneyed, moneys : 
from before mid-C. 19. 

moniker. See monaker. 

monish. Money ; mostly Yiddish (— 1887). 
Baumann. Ex money or rather moneys. 

monk. A term of contempt: low: from ca. 
1800. H., 3rd ed.—2, A dark or an over-inked spot 

in a printed sheet: printers’ : 1683, Moxon 

(O.E.D.); s. >, ca. 1830, j. Perhaps ex the West¬ 
minster Abbey associations of (laxton’s ])ress. Cf. 
friar, q.v.— 3. Abbr. monkey, the animal : mid- 
(b 19-20: (low) coll.—4. A sickly jiarrot; from the 
1890’s. Ware, Ex head indrawm and dejected. 

Monk Lewis. M. G, Lew is, author of The Monk, 
a famous work (1795), 

♦monkery ; occ. monkry. The countiy : tramyis’ 
c. : 1790, Potter (O.E.l).); Egan; Mayhew ; 

P. II. Emerson.—2. (Preeecled by the) tramps or 
other vagrants collectively ; tramyis’ c. : 1851, 

Mayhew.--3. I’he jiractice of going on tramp: 
tramps’ c. : from ca. 1850. Mayhew, ‘He bad 
f(*ll()W(*d the monkry ” from a child ’ (O.E.l).).— 

4. Hence, on the monkery, on tram]) (Mayhew, 1851). 
All senses arc citht'r e\ monkery, a monastic, hence a 
quK't life (11., Ist (*d.) or, less prob., ex flu* idea ol 
itinerant monks; all, too, are ob. Cl. deustanlle, 
(].v.- -5. (Ex senses 1 and 4.) A district: grafters’ s. : 
from ca. 1880. Philij) Allingharn, Cheapjack, 1934. 

♦monkery, on the. Se(‘ monkery, 4. 
monkey. Nee Modem Babylon.- -2. £50o (in 
U.8. 8500): 185t), The Druid-, W'hvte Melville. 
(The O.E.l). cites an 1832 t('\t in which, prob. 
erroneously, it — £50.) Among stockbrokers, how- 
ev(‘r, monkey (in G. 20) £50,060 of stock, i.e. 500 

shares of £1(M>. (d. pony. —3. ‘A vessc*! ', i.e. a 

container, ‘ in wliich a mess rec(‘ives its full amount 
of grog ’, F. H. : nautical (— 1867) : s. . - . (!a. 
1890, ]. Smyth. Prob. ex suek ii>e monkey (see 
below).—4. \ hunting liask (for drinking) ; hunt¬ 
ing s. or coll.: ca. 1850-80. Surtees (().l'bl).), — 

5. Sei* monkey up.--6. A sheep : rural Australian : 

from ea. 188t) ; ob. A. (b Grant, Bush Life, 1881.— 
7. I’he instrument that projiels a rocket : niihtarv 
(- I860) : s. _ ca. 1895, j. H., 2mi ed.—8. A 
hod; bricklayers’ (— 1885): s. ca. 1905, j.-- 
t). A small bustle or dress-iuqirover ( 1889); 

f by 18t)() : coll. Note.<i (f- (jueries, .hine 22, 1889.—- 
10. A ])adloek ; c. (— 1812). Vaux ; Leach, PI33. 
—11. A mortgage (.sc(* monkey on a house) ; n w rit 
on a ship: nautical; late 19-20. Bowen. 
12, A clerk, esp. if uninqiortant : mechanics’ 
(— 1909). Wan*. Cf. Fr. s. le singe, the ‘ boss ’. 

monkey, cold enough to freeze the balls off a brass. 
Exceedinglv cold ; low coll, (mainl}' Australian) : 
late C. 19 20. 

monkey, suck the. To drink liipior. es]). rum, 
from a cask with a straw through a gimlet hole (cf, 
admiral, tap the, q.v.): nautical: 1785; ob. 
Grose, Ist cd. Gf. monkey, 3 ; perhaps it is a tele¬ 
scoping of the idea expressed in sen.se 3,—2. To 
drink li(]uor from a bottle ; hence, to tipple : gen. s.: 
1797 ; ob.—-3. To drink rum out of coco nuts, from 
which the milk has been drawn off; nautical : 1833, 
Marry at; ob. 

monkey,—* they’re off ’, said the. A c.p., appli¬ 
cable esp. to a race : lower classes’ : C. 20. 

monkey and the nut, a or the. ‘ The Cunardi 
housellag with its lion and globe ’ : nautical; C. 20- 
Bowen. 
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mODkey-board. The conductor’s or the footman’a 
place on an old-style omnibus or on a carriage: 
coll. : 1842, Mrs. Trollope (O.E.D.); J. Greenwood, 
t by 18%. 

monkey-boat. A small boat used in docks : 1858 
(O.K.l).).—2. A long, narrow canal boat: 1804, 
H., Ilrd ed. lloth senses are nautical s. >, ca. 
1905, j. 

Monkey Brand is ‘ often aj)plied derisively to an 
ugly face ’ (Collinson) : from ca. 1910. Ex that 
\\(‘ll-kiK)wn J^ever Jlrothers’ advertisement in which 
a immkey gaz(‘s at itself in a frymg-])an. 

monkey-cage. A grated room Irorn which a con¬ 
vict se(‘s his I'f'latives and friends : low : from ca. 
1870. Ci. Vr. parloir d<‘ft suujc.s. 

monkey-coat, jacket. A close-litting, short 
jacket, ‘with no mon^ tail than a monkey’: 
nautical : IS.'lO : s. ca. 1890. j. N. Dana, J8,‘{0 ; 
K. 11. Dana, 1840,—both vionkrif-jacket, a])p. ong. 
U.S. 

monkey-hangers. Port Glasgow men : Greenock 
R('amcn's : late (’. 19-20. 4’oj)ical ; Bo\\cn givc.s 
the anecdote. 

monkey is up. Sei* monkey up.—monkey-jacket. 
Se(‘ monkey-coat. 

monkey island. ‘ The uppermost tier of a big 
ship’s bridg(‘ ’ : nautical : late (’. lO 20. Bo\v<mi. 

monkey-monk. (Ajiphed to ])crsons.) An intem- 
sivf‘ of monk or a |)<-jorati\c of moidri/: 19.‘{4, 

Richard Blaker, yKjfit-Shift. 

monkey-motions. Physical drill : military ; ca. 
1890-1914. (Ware.) Also riayal : late G. 19 20; 
ob. (liovv(*n.) 

monkey off one’s back, take the. (Gen. in im- 
peratiye.) To calm onc'sclf : low (— 1887). Bau¬ 
mann. Se(' monkey up. 

monkey on a gridiron, sit like a. To be a bad, or 
ver\ ungracetul. lioi.st'man : coll. (— l(t2ll). Man- 
chon. 

monkey on a, l'ch. one’s or the, house ; monkey 
on or up the chimney, A mortgag<‘ on a hous(> : 
mainly legal: 1875; ca. 1885. Ob. Gf, monkci/ 
inth a long tad, (| v. ‘ Brob. sugir<*sted ’, say.s the 
O.E.D.. ‘ by the initial in of mortgage 

monkey on or up a stick. A tlnn man with jm ky 
movements: coll.: ca. 1880 1!>20. I^x the now 
Hcldoin seen toy so nanusi (I8t>.‘{). 

monkey on a wheel. A bu ych.st : from ca. 1880 ; 

ob. 

monkey on horseback without tying his tail ?, who 

put that. A low c.]). applied to a bad horseman : 
late 18-early 19. Gros(‘, 2nd ed. 
monkey on one’s back, have a. A ca. 1880-1910 

variant oi monkcij a/>, (j.v. 

monkey-poop. ‘ The half deck of a flush deckial 
shi}) ' : nautical coll, verging on j. • late C. R)-20. 
Rowen. 

monkey-pump. I’he straw in monkeij, suck the, 1, 
q.v. : nautical (— 1897) ; ob. Smyth. 

monkey-shines, monkey like antics or tricks, is 
U.S. (1847) and has never been ])ro[)erly anglici.sed, 
though it was occ. heard, ca. 1875-1905, in Rritain. 

monkey-tail, hold on by somebody’s. To take 
Bomoone’s word for a story : nautical (— 1887). 
Baumann. Punning talc ; cf. monkey about, (S.E. 
for :) to jilay the fool. 

monkey up, get one’s. To make, but gen. to 
become, angry : s. {— 1859) and dial. H., 1st od. 
Also, in predominant sense, one's monkey is up 
(ISO.'l, O.E.D.) or I have, a or the monkey on one's Imck 
(— 1894). Anon., 1877, Five Years' Penal Servi¬ 


tude, ‘ My monkey was up, and I felt savage ’ ; 
‘Rolf Boldrewood’, 1888, ‘The mare, like some 
women when they get their monkey uj), was clean 
out of her senses.’ ‘ Perhaps alludes to animal side 
brought uppermost by anger ’, W. Cf. back up, q.v. 

monkey up, put one’s. To anger a person ; from 
ca. 1805. Cf. ])receding entry. 

monkey up the chimney. Sec monkey on a house 
and : 

monkey with a long tail. A mortgage: legal 
(~ 1880) ; ob. Cf. monkey on a house, monkey up 
the chimney, qq.v. 

monkey with a tin tool(, like a). A low coll. 
phra.se denoting self-satisfaction or imjiudence ; 
from ca. 180.‘1 ; ob. Jf., .“Ird ed. 

monkey’s allowance. More rough treat ment than 
money; 1785, Grose; Marryat, ISfl.'l, ‘ W’hen you 
get oil hoard you’ll find monkey’s allowance’ : s. >, 
ca. 1840, coll. ; oh. 

monkey’s grease, (as) useless as. Tsclcss: (k 18 : 
coll. ‘ Prov(‘rl)ial ’ Fuller. (Monkeys are thin.) 

monkey’s island. An occ. variant of monkey 
island, (j.v. (I*’. & Gibbcjn.s.) 

monkey’s money. Buymeut in kind, esyi. labour. 
g(.)ods, or, most of all, fair words : ca. 1050-1800 ; 
coll. C’rquhart, 1055, ‘ i’aid for in court fashion 
With monkey’s irujney Gf. money, Spanish, q.v. 

monkey’s orphan. ‘ 19th ( entury naval name for 
the disapjiearing ship’s liddliT ’, Bowen. 

monkey’s parade. A (length of) road frequented 
by lads and lass(‘s. esj), with a ^■icw to striking an 
acquaintance (‘ clicking ’) : (low) urban, esp. 
London: (^ 20. Also monkey-parade (Addenda). 

monkey(’s)-tail. A short hand-siuke : nautical 
fl. , ca. 1800, j. : iH.'kk .Murriat.—2, A nail: 
rhvming s. : late (L lit-20. John o' London's 
11 ■((/.///, .Tune 9. 1951. 

monkry is an occ. early variant (jf monkery (q v.). 
Ma\ heu. 

monk’s rhubarb, ('atachri'stic when u.sed of 
gaidcu rhuharlt : Irom ea. 1750. O.lvD. 

Monmouth Street finery. Tawdry clotlies, furni¬ 
ture, etc. ; ])retenct\ jin'tf'utiousnes.s : ca. 1850-80 : 
low coll. Maylicw. Moimiouth (ca. 1890 
Dudley) Strei't was long a well-known market for 
.M(“cond-haii(l clothes. 

monnaker, monneker, monnicker, monnlker. 
See monaker, monarch. 

mono. A monotype macliiiu* or process : 
])rinters’s. (— 1910) ;ea. 1925. coll, (.'f hno, q.v. 

monocular eyeglass. Tlu* hreech.- low.- ca. 
1800-1910. 

monodelph(, (tc.) for monadelphf, (tc.) is in¬ 
correct : from ca. 1828. As is monograph (e.g. in 
AllKTt Smith, 1849) for monogram. O.E.D. 

monos. The ‘ King’s scholar wlio at 4 }).m. 
announces, in Latin, the finish of the day’s work ’ : 
Westminster School (— 1909). M'are. The Gr. 
word for ‘ alone ’. 

monosyllable. The female pudeml ; either 
polite s. or a vulgarism ; ob. by 1880, f (except 
among the cultured) by 1915. Anticipated in 
JjiK'as’s The GanieMers, 1714, thus, ‘ l’erhap.s a 
bawdy monosyllable ’,—i.e. —‘ such as boys 

wTite upon walls but app. ^ first ‘ dictionaried ’ in 
1788, Grose, 2nd ed. (which, by the way, has been 
ehamefully neglected by lexicographers), as ‘ a 
woman’s commodity ’ (see commodity). Omitted 
by O.E.D., as is (q.v.), the word both connoted 
and denoted hy the monosyllabic, of which ‘ .Jon 
Bee ’ remarks, in 1823, ‘ of aU the thousand mono- 
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syllables in our lan^ua^o, this ont only is designated 
by the definite article ; therefore do some men call 
it “ the article ”, ” iny article ”, and “ her article ” 
as the case may be For a fuller treatment, see 
my edition of Grose. Bee says, ‘ Described by 
Nat Bailey as piidenda nmlieris ’ : I find it in neither 
the Ist ed., 1721, nor the supplementary volume, 
17;U.) 

mons. A crowd ; to crowd (v.i.): Winchester 
College : ca. 1860-1020. ? L. rtwns, a mountain, 

or an abbr. of monster or monstrous. —2. (Gen. 
Mons.) A catachrestic abbr. of monsieur : C. 18- 
20; ob. (‘ Regarded in Fr. as intentional im¬ 
pertinence W.) 

Mons, gassed at. See gassed.—Mons, on the wire 

at. A variant of the precc'ding. F. & Gibbons. 
(There was no ‘ wire ’ at Mons.) 

Mons Meg. The female pud end : low : C. 19. 
T ex the C. 16 gun in Edinburgh Castle. 

[Monsham. See ‘ Westminster School slang 
monstrous, adj. An intensive (very great, 
iniquitous, etc.): coll.; ca. 1710-1840. Swift, 
‘ Wo have a monstrous deal of snow ’; F. Burney, 
‘ this monstrous fatigue ’ ; Cobhett, ‘ Here is a 
monstrous deal of vanity and egotism ’. G.E.D. 

monstrous, adv. A gcmual intensive (cf. 
awfully, bloody, q.v.) : coll. : ca. 1590-1860. 
Shakesjieare, ‘ monstrous dcsyierate ’ ; Congreve ; 
Mrs. Trollope, ‘ monstrous good friends ’. (O.E.D.) 

monteigh. Incorrect for monteiih (C. 17-18), as 
monticole (C. 19-20) is for monticule. O.E.D. 

month, a bad attack of the end of the. Shortness 
of money: jomilar coll.: from ca. 1870. I.e. 
waiting for the month’s salary to be paid. 

month of Sundays. A long time : coll. : from ca. 
181)0. Marryat, 1892 (O.E.D.). 

monthlies, the. Menstruation: 1872 (O.E.D.): 
a vulgarism ca. 189.5, low coll. ('£. fioirers. 
month’s end, an attack of the. f^ce week’s end. 
*montra. A watch; c. ; ca. 1810-50. Vaii.v. 
E.\ Fr. moutre. 

moo-cow. A cow : childish coll. : 1812, Combe, 
‘ The moo-cow low'd, and Grizzde neighed ’; 
Tbackeray. Cf. bow-wow, cock-a-doodle-doo. 

Moo-Cow Farm. Mouqiud Farm : military; 
esp. among the Australians, who, in the Battle of 
the Nomine, fought fiercely there (near Tiiiepval) : 
latter 1916; ob. F. & Gibbons. 

mooch. An idling, ‘ scrounging skulking, hang¬ 
ing about, looking for odd jobs. Hence, on the 
mooch, adj. and adv., engagiid in one of the.se 
‘ activities ’ ; in Wiltshire dial., shuffling(ly). 11., 
Ist ed., 1869 ; The London Herald, March 23, 1867. 
Also mourh. ((,T. mike, q.v.) Ex the v.— 2. See 
sense 6 of : 

mooch, V, (Also monch; cf. mike, q.v.) To 
idle, sneak, hang about (often with about); slouch 
(with along) : low : 1861, May hew. Also dial. 

Prob. ex mike, v., influenced by Fr. mneher, to hide, 
skulk.- -2. ‘ To sponge, slink away and allow others 
to pay for your entertainment ’, Barrfero & Iceland : 

ca. 1866-1910. ‘ Ducange Anglicus.’—3. V.t., to 

steal, pilfer; 1861, Mayhew' (to steal things 

one finds lying about) ; ob. : prob. c. > low s. 
and dial. O.E.D. —4. To be a tramp : tramps’ c. : 
late C. 19-20. Gen. as vbl.n. : mooching. Cf.:—■ 
6. ‘To walk round and round the decks in com¬ 
pany ’: Conway cadets’ (— 1891). Also come (or 
go) for a mooch. John Masefield, The Cemway, 1933. 

mooch, do a. )See do a mike. 

moocher ; moucher. A lazy loiterer or hanger- 


about; a loitering thief (gen. a pilferer); a tramp : 
a (professional) beggar: low: from ca. 1866. 
‘ Ducange Anglicus ’ ; Mayhew. Also mutcher. 
Cf. dial, senses : see E.D.D. Ex the preceding.— 
2. A synonym of bUg-hunter : c. (— 1861); ob. 
Mayhew.—3. A customer ow ing money to the bank: 
Anglo-Irish bank-clerks’ : C. 20. Cf. delegate, q.v. 

Moocheries or Muckeries, the. ‘ The Inven¬ 
tories ’ (Inventions Exhibition), held at South 
Kensington, London, in: 1886. Ex mooch, v.; 
Mvekeries being a jocular perversion. 

moochi. An Indian shoemaker : Regular Army 
coll. : late C. 19-20. B. & P. Ex Hindustani.— 
2. Hence, any shoemaker : Regular Army s. ; C. 20. 
Ibid. 

mooching, mouching. Vbl.n., see mooch, v. —2. 
Adj., from ca. 1860. Also dial. 

Moochy. Nee Mouchey, 2 

moody. ‘ Gentle jHTsuasion, blarney, flaft-ory * : 
grafters' : C. 20. Phili}) Allingham. Cheapjark, 
1934. Origin ? 

moody, V. To flatter; to wheedle; id. : id. 
Ibid. Ex the n. 

mooe, mooey. See moey. 

mooer. A cow : coll. : ca. 1820-1910. Ex moo, 
V. Cf. moo-cow, mower, qq.v. 

mooi. Fine; handsome: South African Mid¬ 
lands coll.: from ca. 1880. Ex the Diitidi mooi 
(handsome, pretty, fine), which, among the (.’ape 
Dutch, ‘ has to do duty for almost every shade of 
api>reciation ’, Pettman. 

’’'moon. A month's imprisonment: c. : 183<h 
Moncrieff. ‘ They've lumlKucd him for a few' moons, 
that's all.’ Hence, long moon, a calendar montli. 
Cf. drag. 

moon, V. (Gen. with about, along, or around.) 
Tt) idle, loung(u or wand(*r as in a dream : coll, : 
1848, Albert Smitli {O.hkD.); Charlotte Yonge, 

. . When you w(*re mooning over your verses’.— 
2. Dec. v.t. with away, as in Ih'sant & Rue, 1877, 
‘I might have mooiusl away the afternoon in the 
Park.’ 

moon, a blue. See blue moon, 
moon, find an elephant in the. To find a murc H 
ru'st : ea. 1670 -183(1. Butler, The. Elephant in the 
Moon. Ex the ('. 17 Sir Ihiul Neal, who thoui:ht. 
t hat a mouse in his telescope, as he looked throutrh 
it, was an ehqjhant in th(‘ moon. 

moon, shoot (oec. bolt or shove) the. To d<‘part, 
with one’s valuables and, if possible, furniture by 
night without paying the rent : coll. ; 1823, Egan’s 
Grose, ,^hore (I by 1870), c. ; boll, t by 1905, occur¬ 
ring in 1825, and shoot in 1837. O.E.D. 

*moon-curser, A link-boy, esp. one that lights 
his clients into a pack of rogues : c. : ] 673, Head ; 
t by 1840. (In dial., a sliip-wTecker.) 

moon-eyed hen. A squinting wTiu h : ca. 1780- 
1890. Grose, Ist ed. (m.-e. itself is N.E.). 

moon-faced. Japanese-faced: non-aristocratic 
(— 1887); ob. Baumann. 

moon, God bless her I,—it is a fine. A proverbial 
c.p. greeting the new moon; from ca. 1670; ob. 
Aubrey. (Apporson.) 

moon is made of green cheese, make beheve the. 
See cheese. 

moon knows about Simday, know no more about it 
than the. To know nothing about it : coll. 
(— 1887); slightly ob. Baumann. 

'*‘moon-man ; moon’s man. A Gypsy ; C. 17- 
early 19 : c. (after 1800, perhajis low s.); Dekker, 
B.E., Grose.—2. A roblier by night; late C. 16-17 : 
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coll. Shakespeare {m,oon's man) ; 1632, Sherwood, 
who defines as a brigand (O.E.l).) 

moon-raker. A Wiltshire man : from ca. 1765: 
coll., slightly oh. CIrose, 2nd ed., says that some 
Wiltshire rustics, seeing the moon in a pond, tried 
to rake it out: Wiltshire people prefer a more 
oomjilimentary legend. Tha Moon~ Rakers are the 
62nd Eoot, in late C. 19-20 the U'iltshire Regiment 
(military : late (k 18-20 ; ob.).—2. Hence, ca. 

1830-1900, a smuggler: dial, (mostly) and coll.—• 
3. A blockhead : from ca. 1840, ob. : coll. >, ca. 
1900, S.E. Ex sense 1.—4. A sail above the sky- 
sail, also an imaginary sail above the ‘ sky-scraper ’, 
q.v. : nautical, resp. (~ 1867) j. and (— 1896) s. 

moon-raking, vbl.n. and ppl.adj. : from ca. 18(»5 ; 
ob. Coll. "ca. 1895, S.E. See moon-raker. 

moon-shooter. See moon, shoot the. From ca. 
1890. 

mooner. A dreamy idler, lounger, wanderer: 
coll. : 1S48, Albert Smith. In C, 20, S.E. 

mooney. A variant spelling of moony, q.v. 
Ihunnann, 1887, 

moonish. An occ. variant (— 1923) of moony, 3. 
Manchon. 

moonlight. Smuggled spirits : from ca. 1809; 
ob. ca, 1890. Se-ott. (O.E.D.) Ex the night- 
work of .smugglers ; ef. moonshine, q.v. (As v., S.E.) 

moonlight flit, flitting. A removal of household 
good.s by night without paying the ivuit : re.sp. dial. 
(— 1824) ca. EStio, s. ; s. (— 1721) , •. ca. 1880, 
coll. <).E.I). ; h’, it H., wlu'i’i' tlie occ. lat(* i'. 19— 
(>ailv 20 \uriant, London llUtimj, is recorded. 

moonlight wanderer. < )n(' who do<\s a ‘ moonlight 
flit ' or ‘ London Hitting ’ ; ea. 1820-70. ‘ Jon Bee.’ 

See precfvlmg entry. 

moonhghter. A harlot : from ca. 1850 ; ob. 
(- -'file Angio-Irish seiisi* L S.E. as is inoonlojhtmg, 
n. and adj.) 

moonraker. See moon-raker, moon’s man. 
8(*t‘ moon-man. 

mooushee. A native teacher of, an amanucn.sis in, 
languagi's. This sense (177t)) is })roh, to bo rated 
as ■ standard ’ ; but as -= a learned ])ersoii (—1864), 
moonslite is eoll. (11,, 3rd ed,), as i.s ‘ Indian inter¬ 
preter ’ : military: late C. 19-20 (B. k P.), A so 
vioonshi, mnnshi, rnunshee. (U.E.D. ; Yule iV 
J'>urnell.) 

moonshine. Smuggled spirits : 1785, Grose : 

coll. . ca. 1890, S.E. Often with a specific sense : 
white brandy, in Kent, Sn.ssex ; gin, Yorkshire. 
Of. U.S. e. shine, —2. In C. 20, it occ. -= ‘ adulter¬ 
ated aleoholic hquor ’ (Lyell) and is, in this sen.se, to 
bo considiTod cull. 

moonshine, gilded. Bogus bills of exchange ; ea. 
1820-P.dO, but ob. as early as 1880. Bee. Ex the 
inctu]>horieal S.E. sense oi 'moonshine : unreality. 

moonshine in the mustard pot (for it). Nothing : 
coll. : ca. 1630-1700. Gen. preceded by one shall 
have. Cf. S.E. moon{ahint) in {the) water. (Apperson.) 

moony. A noodle : coll. : from ca. 1850. Ex : 
“2. Adj., Hilly, which is S.E.—3. But moony, 
drunk, (gen.) slightly drunk, is s. : 1854 (O.E.l).j; 
very ob.—4. Romantic : Glasgow coll. (— 1934). 

*Moor, the. (The juison on) Dartmoor: c. : 
C. 2(». Edgar Wallace, passim (e.g. The Squeaker). 

moored in Sot’s Bay (or s. b.). ‘ Drunk and in- 
ca[)abie ’ : nautical: late C. 19-20. Bowen. Cf. 
guttt r lane. 

Moorgate rattler. A ‘ swell ’ of that London 
district : Cockneys’ : 1899-1910. Ware. 

Moorish, Mohammedan : C. 16-20 : S.E. till ca. 


1830, then coll., increasingly low ; ob. Southern 
India and Ceylon (S.O.D.). Cf. Anglo-Indian U8(3 
of Moor in Yule & Burn(41. 

moosh is a variant (— 1914) of 4 (B. & P.) ; 
also of mush, 2. 
mootch. See mooch. 

mop. See Modem Babylon, list at.—2. A drink¬ 
ing-bout. Hence on the mop. on the ‘ drunk ’ or the 
drink. Low : from ca. I860, ob., as is :—-3. A 
drunkard, same period. Cf. lushinyton, q.v. : see 
also lush. —4. Hair; lower classes’ coll. (— 1935). 
Ex mop of hair. 

mop, V. To empty a glass or pot : ea. 1670-1810. 
Cotton, Cf. mop up, 1.—2. 'To collect, obtain, 
appropriate: coil.: from ca. 1850; j by 1905. 
Cf. mop up, 2.—3. (Gen. in passive.) To defeat 
heavily ; 1910, P, G. AVodehouse, Rsmiih in the City, 
‘ This is pretty rocky . . . We shall get mopped.' 
Cf. mop up, V., 7.- -4. V.i., to hurry : Post Olhei' 
tclcgraph-me.ssengers’ (— 1935). Cf. mopping up 
the mdes. 

mop, chew the. Si o chew the mop. 
mop down. To en)[)ty a glass, etc. : a C. 20 
variant of mop up, v., 1. Gen. in form mop it down, 
to dunk freely. See song in B. & P. at p. 40. 
mop-eyed. See mope-eyed, 
mop out. (Cf. wi])e out, q.v.) To floor, kill ; 
ruin (-— 1892); f hv BHO : low\ Gen. in passive. 
Milliken, 1892, in his 'Arry Ballads. Cf. mop uj), 
V., 5. 

mop-squeezer. A housemaid: low; 1771 
(O.E.D.); Grose, 2nd ed. 01). Cf. slavey, q.v. 

mop-stick. A nmnv, a siruf)l('ton : low'(-- 1887); 
slightly ol). Baumann. Also mopstick. 

mop (or wipe) the t earth, floor, t ground with one. 
(Occ. with up alter mop.) To knock a person dow n 
(— 1887).—2. Hence, in C. 20, to overcome easily. 
Cf. mop up, 7. 

mop-up. A severe trouncing, in single fight or, 
gen., in battle : C. 20; ob. Conan Doyle, 1900. 

‘ Better six battalions safely'’ down the hill than a 
mop up in the morning.’ O.E.D. ’The mihtary 
moppuig-vp, not' used before July, 1916 (if memoiy 
serves me aright,—though F. & Gibbons may be 
corriM t in dating it at Feb., 1917), is ajiplied to the 
work done by the parties sent on after, or by tiie 
men left behind from, the attacking troops to clear 
the captured lines of a lurking foe and of obstruc¬ 
tions. Also as adj., as in mopping-up party or, occ , 
wave : early 1917. By the end of the G.W., it had 
> J- 

mop up, V. To empty (e.g. a glass): from ca. 
1810. Lex. Bal, Cf. mop, v.. 1, and mop down, 
qq.v.—2. Also, to eat: rare before ca. 1890.—3. To 
collect, obtain, ap])ro])riatc : from ca. 1855. May- 
hew.—4. V’.i., to stop talking, gen. in imperative 
(— 1887); ob. : low. Walford, The Antiquarian, 
April, 1887.—5. To kill, slaughter : mainly mili¬ 
tary and naval (— 1887). Baumann ; Rider Hag¬ 
gard. Cf. the n., q.v. Cf. wipe out, q.v.—6. V.i 
(absolute) and v.t., to capture or subject isolated 
machine-gun, bombing, and other posts after the 
mam body of an attack has moved on ; military ; 
G.W. -4-. See B. &, P. at mopping-up and cf. 
mopper-vp. —7. Hence, or ex sense 6, to defeat 
utterly : s. (from ca, 1918) >, by 1930, coll. Lyell. 
—8. See mopping up the miles. 

mope-eyed (occ. mop-eyed) by living so (or too) 
long a maid, you are. A proverbial coll, or a c.p. of 
ca. 1645-1720, Herrick, Ray, B.E. (Lit., mope- 
eyed ~ purblind.) O.E.D.; Apperson. 
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moper. A deserter: military (— 1887); virtu¬ 
ally f. Baumann. 

mopes, the. Low spirits, esp. if shown : from ea. 
1825 : coll, till C. 20, then S.E. Hone, ‘ 1 have got 
the mopes ’ ; Thackeray. O.E.l). 
moph. A variant (Bee, 18211) of wuff, a fool, 
mophy. (Of a youth) delicate and vcli-groomed : 
seamen’s: late C. 19-20. Bowen. Broh. ox : 

mophrodite, IHelding, 1742 ; morphrodite, Van¬ 
brugh, 1700. Hermaphrodite : sol. : (’. 18-20. 

O.KD. 

mopper-up. A member of a mo]>ping-up party 
(see mop up, v., 0): military; O.W.+. The 
Times, Nov. 27, 1017, ‘Ten men detailed as 
mo]i])ers-u]) ’ (W.). Cf. : 

Mopper-Up, the. A fast goods-train travelling to 
London with food-su])])lics ; radwaynien’s : Irom 
ca. 1020. The Daily Telegraph, Aug. 15, lOIMi. 
(4’. 7)1 op vp, V., 11. 

mopping-up, n. See mop-up, n. — Se(' mop up, V., 

0.—Ad j. to latter of these. 

mopping up the miles, vbl.n. Spi'cding : motor¬ 
ists' coll. (— 10,‘}5). Lx mop up, V., 2. 

*moppy. Drunk ; c. ; from ca. 1820 ; f by 1015. 
Egan’s (Irosc. 

mops, in the. A perversion, ca. ISIKt lOKt, of 
in the 7nopes. See mopes. 

mops and brooms. Half-tijisv: coll.; isii. 
The Sporting Magazine ; Hardy (O.t'.I).); ob. 
With be, E.x the drinking enstomarv at mops 
(statute hiring-fairs), the girls carrying a mop or a 
broom to indicate the kind of work they desired. 
Hence : 

mops and brooms, feel all. T( > be full of bitterness 
and sorrow : low (— 1887). Baumann. 

mops(e)y. A (g('n. short) homely or, esy)., dowdy 
woman : late(J. 17 20 : coll, till ca. 18.’>0, thenS.L.; 
t by 1910. B.L., Hro.se. Ex inopsy, an endear¬ 

ment. 

mopus. A moping, or a dull, stupid, yicrson : 
coll.: ca, lt)00-l82(>; th(‘n extant only in dial. 
B.E., dohnson. Ex S. 10, mope, n. and v. -2. A small 
coin : (‘a. 1000-1800 : c. . , ca. 1750, s. B.E. ; 
Tait’s Edinburgh Jierieir, 1841.—0. In pi. (often 
mopnsses), money: ca. 1705-1005: low. Anon., 
The Stratford Jubilee, 1700, ‘ If she ha.s the mopus's. 
I’ll have her, as snug as a bug in a rug ’ ; 1802, M. 
Williams (O.E.l).). ? ex Bir Cile.s Mompesson, an 

early C. 17 monojiohst. 

moral. Incorrect for niarac or marai (human- 
sacrificial altar) : from ca. 1780. O.E.D. 

moral. Likeness ; counterpart. Rare except in 
the 7)ery moral of: low coll. : 1757, Smollett; (L 
Barker, Smedley, ‘ Rolf Boldrewood ’. Slightly ob. 
Berhaps ex the f S.E. sense, a symbolical figure, but 
prob. by a sol. for model. —2, A ‘ moral certainty 
which it shortens : orig. and still mainly racing : 
1801, Whyte-Melville ; 1800, .1. (Jreenwood, 

‘ Everything that is highly promising becomes, in 
the slang of the advertising tipster, a moral.’ 
(O.E.D.) 

moral Cremome, the. The Fisheries Exhibition 
of: 188:{ : Society. Ware, ‘ So named because 

there had been no illumination fetes since the closing 
of immoral Oemorne Hardens ’. 

moral-shocker. A novid dealing with sex : ca. 
1890-1014 : Fleet Street. Loose for morals- 
ahocker. Cf. hill-topper, (pv. 

Moral Surface, the. Sir Robert Bed (d. 1850). 
Bestowed by his enemies in allusion to hypocritical 
Joseph Surface in Sheridan’s School for Scandal. 


Moray coach. A cart ; from ca. 1805 ; ob. : 
Scots jocular coll. 

morbs, get the. See get the morbs. 
more unnecessarily preceding comparative of 
adjj. and advv. : in early Mod. English, ])ermissiblo ; 
since ca. 1720. only in poetry and whim uninten¬ 
tional, hence sol. (’f. most.—'l. The more, as in 
* more fool you!’: coll. (— 1804). Ainsworth; 
Baumann,—.0. No more', as in ‘ more she ain’t ’ : 
sol. (— 1887), Baumann.—^1. Moreover: coll.: 
from ca. 1000. ILg. in The Daily Telegraph, Oct. 
19, 1905 (boxing not(‘s). 

more like, preposition. NeanT : coll. : C. 20. 
W. Headlam, 1902, ‘ ... 4 ... 1 gladly adojited 
more like 12.’ O.E.D.—-2. Abbr. more like it, 

better, more acceptable or reasonable or sensible : 
coll. : 0. 20. 

more sauce than pig, ca. 1070 1750, like more 
squeak than wool, c. 18, indicati's greater show than 
substance. Broverbial coll.: rc'sp. I>.E., Suift ; 
North. Cf. the C. 19-20 dial, more poke (bag) than 
pudding. Ap]>erson, 

more so, adv. An intensive, so reyiresc'nting the 
oniittt‘d part: coll, till (\ 20, tlaui S.E. : 1870, 
Besant i!x Rice, ‘ The English siTvnnt was dn'ssed 
like his master, but “ morc-so ” ’ (O.E.D.). Often 
only more .so (Milliken, 1892). 

more than the cat and his skin, you can't have. A 
semi-])roverbinl, non-aristocrat ic (-.}). (- 1887); 
ob. A variant of having one's cake and eating it. 
Baumann. 

more war ! A Cockney c.yi. direct(>d at a street 
quarrel, esp. among women : 18{>8. In rcicrence to 
the Spanish-Amcrican War. (Ware.) 

more wind in your jib I 'I'bc c.}i. of sailors in e 
ship with foul wind on meeting another VMth a fan- 
wind : inid-0. 19-20. Jfowen. ('I'lius will the 
washers’ shi|> gain a lair wind.) 

moreish (occ. more-ish) ,* morish. That makes 
one desire more : loll. : from ca. 17O0. though not 
in ynint till 17,48. Swilt. "Lady S. How do you 
like this tea, ('oIoik*! 't Col. Well (mougli, 
Madam ; but metlimks ‘tis a little rnorc-isli.’ 

morepork (kind of a fellow). A ‘ dull dog ’; a 
fool: Australian coll.: ii-om ca. 1810; \('ry ob. 

R. ilow'itt, 1845; ‘Rolf Boldrewood', 1890. Ex 
the bird named more yirojierly mopoki. Morns. 

morgau rattler. ‘ A cone or stick with a knob of 
lead at one or both ('iids, and short (mough to be 
carried uyi the sleeve ’ : low s. ( — 1902) (‘X dial. 
(— 18()()) ; t by 1910, E.D.D. Brob. ex a man’s 
name. Cf. cosh and neddy in analogous sensi's. 

Morgan’s orchard. In cribbagi, 4: enbbage- 
players’ (— 19.45). Why ? 

morgray, morgree. Erroneous for moigay (C, 19- 
20) and mogra (('. 19 20). O.E.D. 

Morgue, the. At Messrs. Biclons’ book-shoyi in 
Leicester Square (it is now in Charles Street, Hay- 
market) in the 1890’s, ‘ a side-window . . , packed 
with “ remainders ”, the memento mori of the ])ub- 
lisher’s rt'ader and the town traveller alike ’, 
,\rthur Waugh in The Spectator, Jan. 25, 19,45: 
London book-world s. of th(‘ yieriod. 

*mork. A ymlicernan : c. (— 1889); ob. Clark¬ 
son &. Richardson. Brob. a corruption of Romany 
ino{o)s(h)kero, a constable. 

morley. Sec mauley. (Borrow’s .spelling, W.) 
morning. An early drink; 1718, Ramsay 

(O.E.D.); 1854, R. Van dcr Kisto : mostly 

Scots ; coll, till ca. 1860, then S.E. Also, from ca. 
\H\}i),morning-rouser. —2. (moming !) Good mom- 
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ing ! : cdII. : from ca. 1870. ‘ ITonry Rcton Merri- 

inanISOo, ‘ “ Moniing—morning ! ” he eried. 
“ (iood morning ”, rojdiod Jaiko ’ (O.E.T).). Con¬ 
trast ; 

morning ! or morning to you !, or the top of the 
morning to you ! (Cheerily) good morning ! : from 
ea. 1870 : orig. and still mainly Anglo-Irish : 
coll. 

morning after the night before, the. A coll. c.p. 
njiplied to tko eflect.s, or to a jicrson showing the 
eilects, of a drinking-bout : C. 20, esp. Australian. 

moming-drop. The gallows: ca. 1810-90: ? 
orig. c. Lex. Hal. ; Ihuimann. 

morning hills, t VVinclK'ster College term. 
Manslield, IStiO, ‘ On holidays and Uemedies wo 
were turnc'd out for a couple ol hours on to St. 
(Catherine's Hill . . . onc(^ before breakfast (Morn¬ 
ing Hills), and again in tlu' afternoon (Middle Hills).’ 

moming-rouser. See morning, 1. ('f. cyc- 
opener, (|.v. 

^morning sneak. One who robs houses or sho]>s 
while —l)(‘fore the household is up or the staff 
arrived—the siTvant or the shopman is ck'aning 
sti'ps, windows, etc.: e. (~ 1812); ob. Iiy 181)0, 
t by 1!)2(». Vaux.—2. In 0. 18 c., the tnornnKj 
snrnk is ‘to walk about the Streets in a Morning 
betimes, and 'H]ung [.sh'J any Body to go out of 
Doors, tluui immediately the Thief goes in,’ as The 
/u’fjalator, 171.S, lias it. 

morningmorning. A variant (ca. 1895 1914) of 

atortiinq, 1. 

morocco, in. Naked : Cyjisy fl.: (’. 19 20 ; ob. 
Longfellow. O.K.D. i'L halher, u. 

morocco man. An agent of a fraudulent lotterv 
assurance: ca. 1795-1890: 8. > coll. (Ahpilioun, 
Tohre of (he Mftropolis, ;ird ed., 179(3. O.L.l). 

moron. A hulf-wit ; orig. (ca. 1922), C.S. ; 
anglicis(‘d in 1929 ns a coll. Nornh dames in 
Shrnlr.^s Errand, Feb., 192i). (See (J.E.D. (Su}).) 
and .Mencken, The, American Lanqua(je.) F.-X the 
ti'chriKal smise, ‘ one of the highest ty]>e of fcidde- 
mindcil ' (F.S. ; 1910), itself ex Gr. patpos, foolishly 
stupid. 

morone. Incorrect for maroon: from ca. 1830. 
O.F.l). 

Morpheus, in the anns of. Ash'cp : coll.: C. 19- 
20. Morphcu.s IS j)i-operly the god of dreams. 

mori)hrodite. See mophrodite. 

morrice, morris. To be hanged : c. of ca. 1720- 
70. .1 Xeiv (’anting Diet. —2. ((Often with off. 
(Jros(‘, 1st ed.) To decamp; depart; from ca. 
17(30; ob. (Jowjier, 17(35; Groso; Dickens; 
Grenville Murray, ‘The felloAv.s . . . flirt with 
tlumi, and morris off to tow n in spring for better 
amusenu'nt.'- .9. To move rapidly : sporting: ca. 
1825 (30. O.F.l). 

morrice (or morris), do a. A variant (? from ca. 
17 70 ; ob.) of morrice, 2. 

Morse (or Moss) caught his mare, as. Asleep. 
See napping, catch. 

*mort ; occ. morte (early). A woman ; c. : ca. 
15(50- 185)0. Aw delay ; IFF., ‘ a Wife, Woman, or 
Wench ’ ; Disratdi.—2. A harlot ; a near-harlot: 
from ca. 15(35: c., t by 1910. Harman. -3. A 
yeoman’s daughter: c. : late C. 17-18. 13.F., 

Grose. Also rnot, late C. 18-19 only: ‘Arabian’ 
Hurt'in. AH sensi's prob. cognate with or ex Dutch 
mot a.s in viot-hnys, a brothel (Hexham); note, how¬ 
ever, that Dr. John Sampson, in The Times Literary 
Supple me id of Juno 21, 1928, derived rnort ex 
amourette. (See Modem Babylon list.) 


♦rnort, autem-, dimber-, kinchen-*. See autem, 
dimber, kinchen. 

♦rnort, strolling or walking. A female tramp : 
c. ; late (J. 1(3-19. {ivalking). 

mortal. Very great ; ‘ awful ’ : coll. : from ca. 
1715; ob. Countess Cow^ier, 1710, ‘[They] take 
mortal pains to make the Friricess think well of the 
T'ori«‘S ’ ; Dickens.-- -2. ‘ As an emphatic expletive 
(with any, every, nr a neg^ative) ’ : coll. ; 1609, 

donson, ‘ By no mortal means (!) ’ ; ‘ every mortal 
thing’, 1843. Cf. ‘no eairthly chance’.—3. Tedi¬ 
ously long : 182(), Scott, ‘ Three mortal hours ’ ; 

Stev(*n.son, ‘ They performed a jiioee ... in five 
mortal acts,’—4. Short for mortal drunk (cf. at 
mortally) : from ca. 1808 : Scots and Northern coll, 
and dial. ; ob. .lamie.son’s Diet. ; Stevcn.son & 
Osbourne. (For aU four senses, O.F.D.) 

mortal, adv. Excessively ; ‘ deadly ’ : C. 15-20 ; 
ob. : S.F. till oa. 1750; then, as in Warburton, 
coll, till ca. 182((, after which it is low coll, (as in 
Thackeray’s ‘ mortal angry ’) and dial. O.K.D. 
Gf. : 

mortally. Extremely ; ‘ awfully ’ : coll. : mid- 
C. 18-20. E.g. mortally drunk. („T. jireceding. 

mortar. Abbr. of mortar-board, q.v. : Jow' eoH. : 
from ca. 1870. (The C. 17 mortar ~ mortier and is 
S.E. ; F. & H., at mortar-board, errs notably.) — 
2. The female puderid : low : (’. 19-20 ; ob. 

mortar, bricks and. Houses ; house property : 
coll. ; from ca. 1905. 

mortar, have one’s finger in (the). I'o dabble in 
budding: coll.: ea. 16.90-1750. Berkeley MSS., 
1(3.95); Gerbior, discourse of Building, 1602; 
Swift. See Ajiperson. 

mortar-board. A trencher-cap, worn at univer¬ 
sities and some Puhlie Schools: coll. : 1853, 

‘ (!uthbert Bede ” I don't mind this ’ere mortar¬ 
board 

mortar-pounder. A ship's doctor: nautical: 
late ('. 19-20. Bowen. 

mortarie. Erroneous for mortuary (C. 16-17); 
as marine, moriiu', for mornc (C. 18-20). O.K.D. 

mortgage-deed. A pawn-ticket : from ca. 1860 ; 
oh. H.. 3rd ed. Cf. tombstone, q.v. 

mortial. Mortal: sol.: (’. 19-20. Mavhew, 
18(31. 

moschkener. See moskeneer. 

Moses !; by the holy (jumping mother of) Moses !; 
by the piper that played before Moses ! ; holy 
Moses ! ; walking Moses ! A (low) coll, assevera¬ 
tion : resp. from ea. 1858, ob. ; 187(3. Hiiidley (in 
full), ob. ; 185)0, Hume Nisbet, f; 1855, Strang; 
from before 1923, wlieri in Manchon. 

Moses, prickly. The mimosa : Au.straliari bush- 
men's (— 1887). Morris. 

Moses, stand. Ca. 1790-1920 : ‘ A man is said to 
stand Moses when he has another man’s bastard 
child fathered upon him, and he is ohligc'd by the 
parish to maintain it,’ Grose, 3rdcd. Contrast dial. 
say Moses, to make an offer of marriage (E.D.D.). 
—2. Hence, absolutely (of a man only). To adopt 
a child : lower classes’ ; mid-C. 19-20. (Neil Bell, 
(drocus, 19,36.) 

mosey ; occ. mosey off. To decamp; depart- 
quickly : orig. (1836), U.R. ; anglicised ca. 1890 ; 
ob. (The other U.S. sense, to hasten, bo ‘ lively ’, 
bustle about, has not been anglicised.) See esp. 
Thornton. ? etymology. 

mosey along. To jog along: orig. (— 1877), 
U.S.; anglicised ca. 1890; slightly ob. Kipling, 
1891, ‘ IT! mosey along somewhow ’ (O.E.D.). 
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*mosh. To leave a restaurant without paving : 
c. : from ca. 1800 ; ob. A deliberate corruption of 
mooch, V., 2, q.v., though imm. ex the next entry.— 
2. V.t., to j)awn : c. (— 1923). Manehon. A rare 
corruption of mask, q.v. 

*mosh, the. The practice of ‘ moshing ’ (sec pre¬ 
ceding entry): c. (— 1857); ob. ‘ llucango 
Anglicus.’ 

mosk. To ‘ moskoneer ’ (q.v.), which it shortens : 
C. 20 : perhaps orig. c. 

moskeneer ; occ. moskeener, moshkeneer, mosch- 
kener, moskuiner. To pawn (v.t. or i.) for more 
than the article is worth : ? orig. ( - 1874), c. > 
low. II., 5th ed. ; Henley, 1887, ‘ Fiddle, or fence, 
or mace, or mack ; Or moskeneer, or Hash the drag'. 
Ex modern Hebrew mifthken, to jiawn, by Yiddish 
corruption (O.E.l).).—2. lienee, he who does this 
(— 1893), as in F. H. Frnerson. (T. moakcr. 

moskeneering. The jirofession of pawning at 
unfair prices : see preceding and mosking. 

mosker. A profes.sional pawner at juices unfair 
to the paw'nl)rokera : low (? orig. c.) ; 1883 : The 
Daily Telegraph, July 9, in a long article.—2. In 
C. 20 c., esp. a jirofossional yilcdger of ‘ tired ’ sayi- 
phircs, paste diamonds, and the like who .sidls his 
pawn-tickets at a profit. 

mosking. Ex vmsk, q.v., a C. 20 variant of 
moskeneering, q.v.: low (? orig. c.): 1902, The 
Standard, Juni' 5 (O.E.l).), ‘ The jjractice of obtain¬ 
ing a living by profes.sional jiawning --known as 
“ mosking v.dnch word has almost sujicrseded 
moskenca ing. 

mosky. A dolphin: nautical : lato C. 19-20. 
Bowen. \\’lienee ? 

Moslemin, in the singular (e.g. in Hopr's 
Anastasias), is catachrestic ; so are Moslcmah (e.g. 
in Scott) and Mosleynms (e.g. Miliuan) as pi. of 
Moslem. C. 19-20. O.E.l). 

mosque. A church ; a chajH-l : either c. or low : 
ca. 1780 -1830. G. Parker, 

*m0SS. Lead : c. : from ca. 1787 ; ob. Grose, 
2nd ed., ‘ Because both are found on the tops of 
buildings’. Cf. blue pigeon, (i.v.--2. Money: ? 
orig. (— 1859), U.S., though adurnbrati'd in early 
C. 17 ; ob. Prob. ex a rolling stone gathers no 
moss. 

Moss caught his mare, as. 8ee Morse . . . 
moss-dog. A stingy fellow ; a miser : low and 
military (— 191-1). k\ & Gibbon.s. Ex moss, 2. 
mossel. Morsel: sol.: C. 19 20. 

Mossie ; mossie. Tlie ('ape sparrow: iSouth 
African coll. : from ea. 1870, Layard & Pharp, 
The Buds of South Africa, 1875^84. Ex Dutch 
musch, a sparrow. Pettmuii. 

mossker. An occ. variant of nwsker, q.v. 
mossoo. Monsieur; a Ercnchinan : low coll, 
(alnio.st sol.) ; 1870 ; slightly ob. (Jf. movnseer. 

mossy. Dull ; stupid ; s. or jocular coll. : ca. 
1595-^1005. ‘Mossy idiots’, 1597. O.E.D. For 
etymology, cf. U.S. mosshark and : 

mossy-back. An old-fashioned jicrson : orig. 
U.S. ; anghrisod as coll. ca. 1890 : ob. 

mossyface ; old mossyface. TIk; ace of spades : 
low: from ca. 1860; ob.—2, In late C. 18-mid-I9, 
however : the female piidcnd. Grose, 2nd ed.—3. 
Mossy Face was the G.W. ‘ Air Force name for the 
Bois d’Havrincourt on the Western Front ’ (F. & 
Gibbons). 

most, pleonastic before superlative of adjj. and 
advv. ; ( ’.15-20: S.E. till ca. 1720, then permissible 
in poetry ; otherwise sol, O.E.D. Of. more. 


most of you I, all there but the. A low o.p. 

applied to copulation : from ca. 1850 ; ? ob. 

*mot, mott. A girl : c. : 1785, Grose ; ob. by 
1880, t by 1915. except in Ireland, wdierc it has, 
since lato C. 19 (if not earlier), been used in low s., 
not necessarily pejoratively. But 7not of the ken 
(Mayhow) — matron of the establishment. A 
thinned form of *viort.~2. A harlot: c. : from ca. 
1790; ob. Grose, Vaiix, Maginn, Henley. A 
variant of nuvi, q.v. 

mot, v.i. To go wenching : c.: C. 19 - 20; ob. 
Ex mot, n., 2. 

mot-cart. A brougham: t-a. 1820 70 : low 
(prob. orig, c.).—2. A inattri'ss : low: (— 1890). 
Barrere & Leland. Ex viot, 2. 

“••mot-case. A brothel: c. : mid-C. 19-20; ob. 
(Manebon.) Ex mot. n., 2. 

mote, v.i., with vbl.n. ^noting. To drive or ride 
in a motor-enr: eoll. : 1890ca. !907. A y)rosp<‘ctus 
of June, 18!)0 {moling) ; The irr,s7//////s0/- (lazeite, 
Jan. 18, 1898, ‘ Heaving Tiondon about midday we 
.shall mote to Ascot.' O.E.l). 

moth. A harlot : fi’om cm. 1870 ; \erv oh, : low. 
Either ex the attraction of night-lights or ex t f^-E. 
seu.se, ‘ vermin 

Mother. A \\ estem Eront nickname for various 
big liowit'/ers (9*2 ’f). J'\ & Gibbons. A l2-inch 

was gmi. called grandmother; a 15-iueb, gieat- 
yrondmother (P>. P.). 

mother. S<'<' list at Modem Babylon.- 2. A 
female bawd: low coll.: late C. 17 20, but in 
O. IS g('n., and in C. 19-20 only, ay>|)hed to the 
keey»er of a hrothel. B.F.. Gro.se. Also, in refer- 
enc(', the moihei. A ho mother abbess ((’. 18 mid-19; 
see abbess), m. damnable, q.v., m. midnight, <i v., 
mother of the maids, (|.v.—3. Abbr. (— J909) 
nkolher and daughter. Ware. 

mother ?, did you tell your mother. See mother 
know . .. 

mother, he’ll be a man before his. A dc'risivi' i .yi. 
either in retort or, more gen., in comment : from 
(kl7 ; ob. Flot in yiolite eirck'.s. 

mother and daughter. Water: rhvming s. 
(- 1804). 11., 3rded. 

Mother Bunch. A short, stout woman : hnver 
classes’ coll. (— 1923). Manebon. 

Mother Carey’s chickens. Snow : nautical 
(— 1804). IE, 3rd ed.—2. Ayiyihed to faring aliki* 
and paying the same: ca. 1820 50. ‘don lice.' 

3. Afiplieil to a small gun : naval: (!. 20. Bowen. 

mother damnable. A female brothel-manager : 
C. 19-20 ; oh. See mother. 

Mother Hubbard. J’be yax t Spenser : late C. 16. 
Ex his Mother Hubbard's Tale. Dawson. 

mother-in-law. A Btep-mother: (J. HF20: S.E. 
till ca. 1800 ; then catachrestic.-—2. A mixture of 
‘ old and bitter ’ (se. ales), hence tlie etyinologv : 
1884, The Daily Telegraph, July 3 ; ob. Mostly 
public-house. 

mother-in-law’s bit. A small piece : coll.: from 
ca. 1780. Grose, who thereby designates a steyi- 
inother ; of. preceding entry, sense 1. 

mother know you’re out ?, does your. A derisive 
o.p. addressed to a yierson showing extnmie sim¬ 
plicity or youthful yirt'sumplion : 1838, in lientley’s 
Miscellany, ‘“How’s your mother? Ijoes she 
know that you are out ? ’’ ’ (O.E.D.) Baumann, 

1887, baa what vnll your mother say and did you tell 
your mother ? —2. Also in more gen. cireurnstancoB 
(— 1895). Both uses, slightly ob. by 1916; now 
moribund. 
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mother makes it, like. Very well cooked ; ex¬ 
tremely tasty : lower classes’ coll. : late C. 19-20. 
Collinsoii. Prob. with allusion to many married 
men’s stock complaint, ‘ Uinph I not like (my) 
mother makes it.’ 

mother midnight. A female bawd : low: late 
C. 17-18. Ji.E.—2. A midwife ; low: late (J. 17- 
20; ob. The latter sense (li.E., Grose) always 
predominated. 

mother of all saints or souls,—of masons,--^! St. 
Patrick. The female pudend : low : resp. G. A. 
Stevens, 1785; Grose, 3rd ed. (say 1791), likew'ise 
ob. ; ca. 1810-70, ‘Jon lieei ’ ; Lax, Bal., 1811. 
Anglo-lrLsh and ob. All are low. 

mother of the maids. A female brothel-keeper: 
low' coll. : ca. 1787-1830. Grose, 2nd ed. Ex— 
and in derision of—the ca. 1570-1800 title of 
the h(‘ad of the maids of honour in a Roval house¬ 
hold. 

Mother of the Modem Drama. A certain English 
actress that, in 1884, ‘ took up high matronly groural 
in a lectiin' ... at Birmingham’: theatrical: 
1884~ca. 1910. AV’are. She s])oke of retiring at the 
age of forty : she liad already yiassi'.d tliat ag(‘. 

mother sold her mangle ?, has your. An urban 
(mostly London) e.]). of no sjiccial ajiphcation: 
somewhat low ; ca. 1870-1900. 

mother or grandmother to suck eggs, teach one’s. 
i>©e eggs, 

mother’s blessing, or M. B. Proletarian ( — 1801; 
ob.), as in Ma\hew, ‘ My husband’s bedridden, and 
can’t do nothinlc hut give tlie babies a dose of 
“ Mother’s Bh'ssitig ” (that's laudanum, sir, or some 
aicii stutf) to sl('ef) ’em when they's squally.’ 

mother’s meeting. ‘ d’he euptam’s address to a 
fillip’s eomjianv ’ : naval (blucjackel.v’) : Irorn < a. 
1912. E. ct (hbbons. 

mother’s milk. (Ln : from ca. 1820; ob. : low. 
Monenefl'.—2. Hence, spirits of any kind ; from ca. 
J8()0; very oh. Dion Jioucicault. 

mother’s (or mothers’) ruin. Gin : late (k 19 -20. 
Perhap." It is rh_\ iiimg s 

mother’s white-haired boy. A mother's darling : 
colL, gen. derisive : lioin ca. 1895. 

motor. A /as/ man about town : London 
SocK'ty ; 189(V-ca. 99. Ware.—2. A tutor for ex¬ 
aminations : Oxlord Lniversity : 1897-t‘a. 1900. 

Ibid. Simyily a jam on coarh. 

'"mott. mot. — motte, the 7nons verierisy is very 

donhttully eligilile, 

motter. ‘ Nanu' given to the motor carriage on 
its very fir.st otlieial apy*earnnce in I.«oml()n on 
Lord Mayor’s Day, 1890 ’ ; Gockneys’ : 1890-8 (or 
■9). Wari'. 

motting, vbl.n. Wenching ; whoring : C. 19-20 
low ; ob. lOx mot, v., (j.v. 

mottled. Dull, boring; disgusting: from ca. 

1929 ; very ob. A. A. Milne, 'J'wo People, 1931 (see 
quotation at thiow up). 

♦motto. Drunk : tninqis’ c. (— 1923). Man- 
ohon. Ex Romany. 

mottob, n. Bottom: back s. (— 1859). II., 

Ist ed. 

moty. A motor-car; also adj., as in moty can 
sol. and dial. : C. 20. 

mouch, moucher, mouching. See resp. mooch, 
moocher, mooching. 

mouchey, Mouchey. A Jew: low: from ca. 

1860; ob. H., 3rd ed. Ex or cognate with 
Moses: cf. Ger. Mauschel (Baumann). CL Yid, 

•q.v.—2. (Mouchy or mouchy.) The inevitable 
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nickname of men sumamed Reeves: mostly mili¬ 
tary : C. 20. F. & Gibbons. 

mought, V. Might; once (C. 10-17) S.E ; now 
only dial, and sol. (O.E.D. ; Manchon.) 

moulder. ‘ A lumbering boxer, one who fights as 
if he were moulding clay,’ Bee. 1823 ; yiugilists’ : 
ca. 1820-1900. 

mouldies. Old clothes ; moult the mouldies, get 
rid of, change, one’s old clothes : Cockney : 1896, 
James Greenwood, Inside a ’ Bus. I.e. clothes going 
mouldy. Cf. mouldy, adj., 2. 

mouldy. A purser’s steward : nautical: from 
ea. 1875 ; very ob. Ex mouldy provisions.—2. A 
torpedo; naval; 1915. E. & Gibbons; BrowTi. 
Prob. ex Scottish and Northern dial, rnoudie, a 
mole, ex mould, earth. Hence, squirt a mouldy, to 
tire a torpedo ; E. & Gibbons. 

mouldy, adj. Grey-headed : from ca. 1860 ; ob. 
IL, 3rd ed. Cf. mouldy-pate, q.v.—2. Wortliless : 
coll. ; from ca. 18!M), as in ‘ a mouldy offer 
Anticiyiated in 1876 by Stevenson, ‘ I have had to 
fight against pretty mouldy health ’ (O.E.D.). Ex 
the S.E. senses, decaying, decayed, lit. and fig. 
Cf. dusty.- —3. V’ery drunk ; Anglo-Irish (esp. 
puhlic-hou.ses’) : C. 20, Cf. maggoty. 

mouldy-grub. (Gen. in pi.) A travelling show¬ 
man ; an open-air mountebank; Jow' : from ca. 
1860; ob. H., 3rd ed. Hence, vbl.n., mouldy- 
grubbing, the work of such persons. In S.IC, the 
term is f for mulligrubs. 

mouldy one or ’un. A co])per coin : low : from 
ca. JH.IO; ob. Ex colour, 

mouldy-pate. A lackey with powdered head : 
ca. 1860 1900. H., 3rd ed. 

mounch-present (as in Aw(U lay). See munch- 
present. 

mounseer or Mounseer. A Frenchman : mid- 
C. 17-20 : S.E. till C. 19, then (low) coll, when not 
jocular S.E. ; ob. W. S. Gilbert, e.g. in Ruddigore. 
Cf. mossoo. q.v. Baumann, 1887. ha.s the nautical 
Mouusfer Cockoolu, which was f by 1930. 

mount. A bridge: c. ; C. 18-19. But only in 
Mount, the, q.v.—2. A saddle-horse ; coll. : 1856, 
Whyte-Melville, ‘A dange'rous and uncontrollable 
mount ’.—3. A co]mlation : low coll. : from ca. 
1859); ob. CL ride. —4. Hence (?), a w'ife or a 
mistre.ss : from ca. 1856 : low'.—5. Any machine ; 
on (I mount, driving a derrick, etc., etc. : Public 
W'u/ks’ (— 19.35). Ex S.E. mount, the mounting of 
a machine. 

mount, V. To got upon in order to copulate with : 
late C. 16-20: S.E. till C. 19, then (of animals) 
coll, or (of persons) low coll.—2. To supply, ‘ set 
up ’ : ca. 1770-1890. D. Graham, 1775, ‘ The old 
woman . . . mounted [Tom] like a gentleman,’ 
O.E.D.—3. (Occ. v.i.) to prepare for representation 
on the stage : theatrical (— 1874) coll. > S.E. in 
C. 20. H., 5th ed.—4. In c., v.i., to swear falsely, 

commit perjury, for money : from ca. 1780 ; ob. 
G. Parker; The. Daily Chronicle, March 6, 1902 
(O.E.D.). Vbl.n., mourding. —5. (Likewise in c.) 
mount for — bonnet for, q.v, Vaux, 1812 ; f by 
1900.—6. To ix'ad the record of the previous con¬ 
victions of (a criminal) : c. (— 1933). Charles E. 
Leach. CL sense 3. 

♦Mount, the. London Bridge : c. (— 1718); f by 
1900. C. Hitchin, The Regulator. In approaching 
it, one mounts a rise. 

Mount Misery. ‘ Monkey Island, from its cold¬ 
ness in bad weather Bowen : nautical: late C. 19- 
20. 
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Mount Plo&S&nt. Tho thotls veneris ": low i from 
ca. 1880 ; ob. ]fcx the London district and tho 
pubic eminence. Cf. Shooter's Hill 
mount tho ass. To go bankrupt: coll.: late 
C. 18-mid-I9. Ex the old Fr. custom of mounting 
a bankrupt on an ass, face to tail, and leading him 
through the streets. 

mount the cart. To bo hanged : lower classes’ 
coll. : lH-(‘arly 19. Ware. Tho victims pro¬ 

ceeded in a cart to the j)lace of executioii. 

mountain-dew. Scotch whiskey: JHKi, Scott: 
coll. ,>, ca. 18(50, S.E. Bee, 1823, dolirics it, how¬ 
ever, as contrabarul whiskt'y. 

mountain of piety, climb the. To pawn some of 
one’s clfects: jocular coll. (-1891); ob. By 
itself, 7nottnl{ain) of jikty is S.E., C. 17- 20, ob. 

mountain-pecker. A shee])\s head: low 
(- 1859) ; t by 1910. H., 1st ed. Cf. 5, 

q.v. 

mounted pitcher. ‘ A grafter who talks and 
demonstrates from tho to]) of his stall high above th(> 
crowd grafters’coll., verging on j. ; late C. 19 20. 
Phili]) Allingharn, Clivapjack, BKU. Hence, V'ork 
jnounled, to dt) this : id. id. Ibid. 

^mounter. A svv('iin'r of fatso evideneo, a giv(‘r of 
false bad : c. : from ca. 1780 ; ob. Implicit in 
G. Parker, 1781 ; \ aux. Ex mount, v., 4. 

Mounties, the. The Canadian Mounted Police 
Force: from ca. 1890: Canadian s. >, ca. 19;{0, 
coll. Occ. in singular, a member of tliat forc(‘. Sec 
csj). the cinema.—2. Hence, the Camel Corp.s in 
Egypt; coll. (- 1931). O.E.I). (Sii]..). 

Mournful Maria. ‘ The Dunkirk syren, cm|)lo\ ed 
to give warning of omuiiv air attacks and long- 
range shelling ’ : military': 191(5-18. F. & Gib¬ 
bons, 

Mournful Monday. The day (Oct. 30, 1899) of 
the British defeat by tlui lioer.s at Nichotson’s N«‘k : 
journalistic: coll. > S.E. : late 1899-ca. 1905 
O.E.D. 

mourning. Tlie adj. (hnu.scd) is S.E.—2. As n., 
two black eyes. Hence, kalj-monrniny, one hla<'k 
eye. Gen., however, in mourning, bruised, black, 
either (ol eyes) to hr in mourning or (of ])(*r.sons) Aare 
one's eyes tn mourning: mostly })ugilistic : 1814 
(O.E.D.), The Sporting Magazine; 1820, ‘Peter 
Corcoran’ Beynolds. 8ee ‘ also Blackwall. —3. 
Both vbl. forms arc likewise, from ca. 1880, a])])hed 
to dirty linger-nails. 

mourning, (full) suit of. Two black eyes (- 1 8(5-1 ) 

H., 3rded. 

mourning-band. A dirty, csp. a black, edge to a 
finger-nail : from ca. 1880. 

mourning-coach horse. ‘ A tall, solemn w oman, 
dressed in black and many inky feathers ’ : London 
middle classes': ca. 1850-90. Ware. 

mourning shirt. As an uniaundered shirt, it Is 
jocular 8.E. (C. 17-19).—2. A flannel shirt, since 
it requires comparatively infreinient launderin*' 
(- 1908). O.E.D. 

mouse. A rai.sed bruise : pugilistic : 1854, 

(.uthbert Bede’; ob. Ex the bluish colour.— 

2. Hence, a black eye (cf. mourning, q.v.) : from ca. 
1800. H., 3id ed. ; 1895, The Westminster (iazetle, 

‘ A black eye in true cockney slang is known as a 
mouse.’---3. F. & H. says tliat it also ^ the face, 
the mouth : prob. this is fleeting s. of tho 1890’s, 
but I find no other record of these tw'o senses.— 

4. The i^nis : low : C. 19-20 ; ob.—5. A woman, 
eap. a harlot, arrested for brawling or as.sault ; 
London police’s; ca. 1780-1800. B. King, 1781 


(O.E.D.).—6. A barrister; oco. a solicitor (cf. the 
c. sense of ^nouthpiece): ca. 1888-1910; low 
(? orig. c.). Nat Gould. 

mouse ! Be quiet, or talk low ! ; softly ! ; low : 
C. 19. Mostly U.S. 

mouse, (as) drunk as a. ^^‘ry drunk : 0. 14 20; 

ob, ; proverbial coll. Grig, (as) drunk as a droirned 
mouse. 

mouse-buttock. See mouse-piece, 
mouse-digger. Winchestor Gollcge, ca. 1840- 
1910. Mansfield, 18(5(5, ‘ laying th(‘ mous(‘ digger 
(a kind ol diminutive })ick-axc) in si'arch of mice ’. 

mouse-foot !, by (the). A mild coll, oath : ca. 
15(5(i 1(540. A. Dmit, 1(501, ‘ 1 know a man Dial 
w^ill never sweare but by Cocki*, or Pic, or Mouse 
Foot. 1 hope you w'dl not say these be oaths.’ 

mouse-hunt. A wencher coll,: late C. 1(5- 
mid-17. Shakespeare. ? also mouse-hunter. 

mouse in a cheese, speak like a. I.c. faintly; 

indistinctly : ])roverbial coll. ; lat(‘ G. 1(5 20 ; ob. 

mouse in a chum, warm as a. \ erv snug ; pro¬ 
verbial coll. .* <a. 1(570 1720. Bav. 

mouse-piece or -buttock. (In beef or mutton) 
that ]iart immediately above tlu' knee-joint ; coll, 
and dial. : G. 1!> 20 ;‘ ob. In S.E., mouse. 

mouse tied with a thread, as sure as a. \ (tv far 
from sun‘: pro\crbial coll. : ca. 154 0 1(500. ‘'Tro- 
vcibs’ 1 Icy wood. (A])j)crson.) 
mouse-trap. 3’hc mouth low : G. 19 2(1 ; ob.— 

2. Tht‘lcmal(‘])U(lcnd : low’: from ca. 1850; ob. - 

3. A sovereign : low' : from ca. 1855. lOx ‘ a 
fancied resemblance of the crown and shield to a s<‘t 
trap ’, F. A II. 

mouse-trap, the parson’s. Marriage : lat t- (’. 17 - 
19. J5.E. ; Grose. Jst cd. 

mouser. 'The femak* piahuid. thi' ‘cat* ((j.v.) ■ 
low: G. 19-20, of).- -2. A battalion man. be, ausc, 
like a cut. h(‘ remains ui (juarlcr.s, to watcli tlc' mjc(' ; 
militia: G. J!(. Jaiiu's, m i;is Ihrt 

i802 (O.E.D.)--3. Adct(>ctiNe(- 1S(;:;, ol'..): low 
(? orig. c.). O.MD. 
mouses. Sec mices. 

mousgerOD, a G. 18 error for moussnou, a white 
mushroom. O.E.D. 

mouth. 8co list at Modern Babylon.- —2. A 
noisy, ])rating, ignorant fellow : late G. J7 mid-l!( ; 
anticipated in .Shakcspcaiv. Dvclu'. Gl. mouth 
almighty, (|.v.—3. A dupe (Gott(m, JC.SO); hence, 
a tool (1753, Boult(‘r) : c. ’ as in H., 3rrl cd., low 
s. ; oh.—4. Spoken imjuidcm'c (cf. ehiuk and csj). 

q.v.); (’. 19 20; ob. Not very gen. -5. 3’lic 
dry or furry mout h caused by a debauch ; low coll. : 
trom ca. 1870. ' He has a mouth this moruiiig.’ 

('1. hot coppers. 

(mouth, down in the, «l«'j<‘i t(“d, is S.E. (G. 17-20); 
since ca. 189((, a]nu)st co||.'| 
mouth, occ. face, laugh on the wrong (ocr . other) 
side of one’s, is S.E., hut sing on the ... is coll. .* 
f rom ca. 17(50. 

mouth, shoot one’s. See shoot off one’s mouth 
and shoot one’s mouth off. 

mouth !, shut your. StO]) talking ! : low coll. 

(— 1895). Gf. Fr. fermc / 
mouth almighty. A noisy, talkative ix rson • 
low: ca. 18(50-1910. 11.. 3r(l cd. 

mouth and will die a lip, you are a. A low, 

abusive c.j). of ca. 18(50-80. H., 3rd (m1. Ex 

n., 2 (csp.) and 1. 

mouth-bet. A verbal bit: the turf; from oa 
18(50; ob. 

mouth half cocked. A jierson gaping and staring 
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ignorantly at everything ho sees : coll.: lato C. 17- 
early 19. B.E., (Jroso (1st cd.). 

mouth like the bottom of a bird-cage or (Manr lion) 
parrot-cage, have a ; or one's mouth feels like the 
bottom, etc. To have a ‘ mouth ’ after drinking ; 
from ra. 1920. 

mouth-organ. A Stokos-mortar bomb: mili¬ 
tary : 1910 ; ob. F. & Cilibons, ‘ From the sound 
made bv tlu* air jiassing tlirough the holes round the 
baH(j of the sliell as it starts ’. 

mouth-pie. A feminine scolding or wrangle: 
CoekrK'Vs’ ( -- 1909). Ware. 

mouth thankless. The female pudend : low 
Seot-s : mid-C. 10-early 17. Kennedy, A. Se-ott. 

mouth that cannot bite or says no words about it. 
The lemale pudend ; (!. IH inid-19 : low eoll. ; oce. 
eu])hemi.stie S.K. D’Urh'y (latter form). 

mouth wide, open one’s. 'I'o ask a Idgh price: 
coll. : from ea. 1890. (1. Roberts, 1891, ‘To use a 

vulgarism, he did not o])en his mouth .so wide* as the 
other’ (O.K.l).). In (k 20, olten of things other 
than money and o(u'. open one's mouth too wide, 
mouther. A blow on tlu' mouth ; boxing ; 1814 
(0.10.1).); slightly ob. 

mouthful. A long word, esp. a name, that ‘ fills ’ 
the mouth : eoll.: 1884. O.IO.!). Cf. : 

mouthful, say a. To say something important 
or arn'sting; IJ.S. (ea. 1920), angliei.sisl in 1929. 
(0.10.1). Sup.) 

mouthful of moonshine, give one a. 'Jo f(‘(‘(l on 
fair word-i : late C. 18-inid-19 : eoll. Ray, ed. of 
ISld. (Ap[)erson.) 

^mouthpiece. A defending eoun«el ; a solicitor ; 
c. (‘- 18.77). ‘ Oucange Ariglicus ’ ; H., 1st ed. ; 

J. (Ireenwood ; (.diaries 10. Jj<.-ueh, 1933. 
movables. See moveables. 

move, a (gen. clcN'er or sl> ) action or movement, 
is S.IO., \)ut jlos/i to (e.g. evfri/ move), 1812, was jh'i- 
haps orig. e. (t by RMK)), //// to . (see fly) is low 
s. ; 7i]) to (— 18.79). ptThap.s ong. coll., i.s S.E. in 
C. 20. 

move, v.i. To depart, make a start; move away 
or oil ; inid-C’. 10 -20 : S.IO. till ea. J7r>0, then eoll. 
ToldervN, llaliimrton. O.IO.D. 

move off. lo die: eoll. : from ca. 1700; ob. 
h'oote, “ \\ hetluT from the fall or the fright, the 
Major mov'd otl in a month ’ (O.E.T).). ('1. <j(> ojl. 

move on, get a, v.i. To hurry ; make juogre.ss : 
eoll. : ong. F.S. ; anglicised ea. 1907. (Lyell.) 

move the previous question. To speak evasively : 
Society ( - 1909); ob. Ware. Ex Ikirliamentary j. 

move to. To bow to (a jierson) : oj))). ea, 190t)- 
20. A. II. Dawson, A Dirt, oj Slnmj, 1913. 

mov(e)ables is S.D. except ea. 1090-1830 in the 
si'iise of .swords, jewellery, watches, small objects of 
value, which is e. Iv, Grose. 

movie, rarely movy. Of the einmna : from ca. 
1914 : <-oll. Esp. in a movie stor. Ex :—2. A 
!noving jiieture ; coll,, orig. (1900 or 1907) IJ.S., 
anglieised ca. 1913. Much less gen. than the 
d(Ti\ alive : 

movies. Moving pictun’.s : the cinema: U.S. 
(— 1913), anglicised as a eoll. ca. 1917. W., 

‘ (dirrent [1920] use of movies (t .S.) is curiousl}' like 
that of Tudor motions for a imppet-jilay.’—2. ‘ The 
8()-foot motor launches built in the U.S. . . . 
during the [G.VVk] ’ ; naval; 1917; oh. Bowen.— 
3. A warship’s searchlights : id. : id. Ibid. 

Moving-Picture Slang. Most of the terms in the 
following short article, ‘ It is Said in Filmland: 


“ Slanguage ” the “ Movies ” Have Made re¬ 
printed—with many thanks to the proprietors and 
the editor—from Tit-Bits, March 31, 1934, date, in 
England, from ca. 1930 :— 

The visitor to a foreign country expects to hear 
the natives speaking a tongue which is unlike his 
own, but it comes as a surprise to a visitor to a 
modern studio to find the tf‘chnicians and artists 
speaking one of the strangest languages ever 
evolved. 

2. ' Every trade and iirofession has its own 
jargon, but the film world has a colourful com¬ 
pilation of expressions unlike those in other walks 
of life. 

3. “ Niggers ” are not men of colour, but black¬ 
boards us(‘d to “ kiU ” unwanted n'llcclions from 
the powerful lights. The latUu, however, are not 
called lights hut “ inkies ” (short for incandescent), 
or “ sun arcs ” (searchlights), or “ baby spots ” 
(])owcrful lamps giving a very narrow beam), or 
“ broads ” (lights which give flat, over-all lighting). 
“ Spiders ” arc tlic switches into which eonneetions 
are jilugged. When it is bri.stling with cables on all 
8id(‘S It IS not unlike a giant spider. The “ organ ” 
is not a mu.sieal instrument but a control panel 
wliich enables the technieians to start up the 
cameras and sound-recording apparatus, switch on 
red warning lamps outside the doors, and cut out all 
tek'phones. 

4. “ Gertrude ” is not a young lady, but a giant 
steel crane, with a camera at its head, which enables 
shots to be taken of players going up staircases or 
along balconies. “ i)o1h(‘N ”, tof), have nothing to 
do with femininity ; they are the low’ trucks, with 
pneumatic-tyred wlu'els, on which cameras follow 
stars as they hurry through liotel foyers or along the 
decks of liners. 

,7. Here are .some more studio terms, “duieers” 
are eleetrician.s ; “ lens hogs ” are stars who are 

over-anxious to liold the dead centre of the jiicture. 
A ” wild ” scene has nothing to do with Hollywood 
parties, it is the terse dcscnjition for sceiK's, usually 
ol ears, neroyilanes or trains, which have appropriate 
fake sounds added in the laborator}' after they have 
hei'ti photograpliieally recorded. 

(). When a film is completed it is “ in the can ”. 
Ev(‘rv tune a scene is successfully ” shot ” ^ it is 
called ” a take ” ; the whole of the day's ” takes ” 
are then a.sseml)led and shown to the iirodurer in a 
jirivate projection room, but are then known as 
” the rushes ” or ” the dailies ICxpo.sed film is 
“ stuft'” ; iinexposed film is ” raw stock ” If too 
much film has been shot on a scene, the surjilus is 
known us “ grief”. The chemicals in which film is 
developed arc know’n as ” souj) ”. 

7. But not all studio terms are coined ; as in other 
walks of life, many of the exjiressions used owe 
notliing to slang and every tiling to tradition. 

8. For instance, a broadly funny situation is 
knowm as ” a Mack Sennett ’' ; a film eheapl}" and 
hurriedly made is known as “A Ro\eity Row 
Rieture ”, in commemoration of the days when 
Gow’er Street, Hollywood (nicknamed Poverty 
Row), w'as the home of small independent com¬ 
panies turning out pictures quickly and clicayjly. 

9. ‘‘ To do a Gaynor ” means to smile upwards 
through eyes sw'imming with tears, a tribute to 
Janet Gaynor’s ability to switch on the “ sunshine 
through the tears 

> The paragraph-numbers are not in the original. (Editor.) 

» This is S.E. (l-Jditor.) 
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10. “ To do a Garbo ”, on tho other hand, moans 
to be proud, aloof, and unbending. 

11. But perhaps the most picturesque phrase of 
all is “ the lot ”, which is always used to describe 
the company’s land surrounding the studio. It has 
been in use since the days when, before studios were 
thought of, all “ interior ” scenes were made in tho 
open air (sunlight being the only satisfactory 
illuminant thirty years ago), and for which purpose 
hard-pressed pioneers rented vacant building lots. 

mow. To copulate with : Scoots and Northern 
dial, or coll. : C. IG-early B). The word, occ. as a n., 
survived in low s. till late C. 19. Scots, either dial, 
or coll., is inowdkvark or -tmrt, the penis. 

'*'mow-heater. A drover ; c. : mid-C. 17-mid-19. 
Coles, 1676. Ex the drovers’ habit of sleeping on 
hay mows (Grose, 2nd ed.). 

*m0wer. A cow : c. : ca. 1670-1830. Coles, 
1676. Perversion of mooer, q.v. 

Mowree. A New Zealand seaman : nautical : 
late C. 10 20. Bowen. Ex Maori. 

[mowrowsky. See marrowskying. Ware’s form 
and spelling.] 

mozzy. Judy ; of. Swatchell, Punch. Show¬ 
men’s: from ca. 1850. ? via Lingua Eranca ex It. 

moglie, wife. 

Mr. See mister.—Mr. and Mrs. Wood. Si e 
Wood in front. Mr. Burton’s Night School. See 
Cass, the.—^Mr. Ferguson, Knap, IVIackenzie, Nash, 
Palmer, Pullen, Right, Smith. Sec each name. 

Mr. Whip. See Billy Blue. 

Mrs. An occ. written torm of 7nissis {inissus)^ 
q.v. (-—See Modem Babylon list.) 

Mrs Chant. Aunt ; C. 20. P. P., Rhyming 
Slang, 1932. Cf. ; 

Mrs Ducket(t). A bucket : C. 20. (P. P., 1932.) 

Mrs. Gamp, Mrs. Harris. (Gen. together.) The 
Standard, The Morning Herald, esp. wlien they were 
owned by a Mr Baldwin: ca. iSlo-tJO: journalist^. 
Ex Mrs. Gamp and her imaginary friend Mrs. 
Harris in Dickens’s Martin (diuzzlewit and the way 
those inter-appealing news])aj)ers had of jiretendmg 
to be indcpcndimt. 

Mrs Green. Sei' sleep with Mrs Green. 

Mrs. Jones. A watiT-clo.set : low : from ca. 
1860 ; ob. II., 2nd ed. («en. as r/.vd or go to fire 
Mrs. Jones. Cf. my aunt's jind Sir Harry. 

Mrs. Kell(e)y !, you must know. A c.p. ' with no 
particular meaning ’, gen. addressed to ‘ a long- 
winded talker’: London: 1898-1 {>()•). Ex a 
‘ phrase used for two year.s at all times and places 
b 3 ' Dan Leno '. Wan*. 

Mrs. Langtry. See Langtries. 

*Mrs. Lukey Props. A female brothel-keeper: 
tramps’ e. (— 1896) ; ob. 

Mrs. Partington. ‘ A personification of impotent 
and senile prejudice’: 1831 ; ob. : coll. >, ca. 
1890, S.E. Sydney Smith.—2. Also, ‘a kind of 
Malaprop E. & 11. ; coll., in C. 20 verging on S.E. 
but very ob. Besant & Rice, 1872, ‘ As Mrs. 
Partington would say, they might all three have 
been twin‘<.’ 

Mrs. Suds. A washerwoman, a laundress : 1757, 
Foote ; ob. : coll. 

M’s and W’s, make. To be drunk, csp. walk un¬ 
steadily : printers' : from ca. I860. 

mss or MSS (earlier MSS‘ ), as a singular, is cata- 
chrestic. Written only. 

mubblefubbles. Low sphits: ca. 1585-1670. 
Lyly, Gayton, O.E.T). ? echoic ; cf. mulligrubs. 


much P, how. See how much, 
much I, not. Not likely or certainly not 1: 
coll. : from ca. 1885. 

[much matter of a wooden platter. Much fuss 
about a trille : ca. 1630-1750. A proverb verging 
on coll. Apporson.] 

much of a . . ., with a negative, A great . . .; 
a ... of a notew'orthy qmdity or to any great 
degree. Coll. : from ca. 1840. Dickens, ' Ho 
don’t lose much of a dinner.’ In C. 20, gen. of 
persons, o.g. ‘ not much of a scholar O.E.T). 

much of a muchness. ()f much the same size, 
degree, value or imi)ortanc(' ; very much alike ; 
coll. : 1728, Vanbrugh (O.E.D.) ; 1860, Punch ; 
1876, G. Eliot, ‘ Gentle or simple, they’re much of a 
muchness.’ 

much wit as three folks—two fools and a madman. 

Always preceded by as ; gen. also with have. (To 
be) tolerably clever or cunning ; also (to be) a fool. 
A derisive c.p, bordering on tlu? proverbial. Mostly 
Cheshire. Ray, Lytton. (Aj)j)crson.) 

[muchly is jocular S.E.—S.L. also are muck 
(mono}), muck-worm (a miser), muckeuder or 
-inder, muckerer or mokerer (a misci), muddle, 
n. ami v., muddle away, muddle-head, muff- or 
muffin-cap, muggy (of ^^eathc^). mughouse, mule 
(obstinate person), mull, a cow (alst) dial.), mum 
(see mum, 2), mum-budget, mumble-crust, mumbo- 
jumbo, mumchance, mumming-show, (beat to a) 
mummy, mumpish, mumps, mumpsimus, mmi- 
dungus or -go, n. (tobacco : verging on coll.) ami 
adj. (stinking : ditto), mushroom (ujisturt). muss 
(an ondoariuent), (dead as) mutton, mutton-head, 
(return to one’s) muttons, muzzle (tli(‘ inoutli; to 
kiss); muzzard lil<e muddle, to coit with (a woman), 
and mugger, a hawker, a <\Vi)sy, is dial. :—All are 
wrongly listed by V. & 11.] 
mucidine is an en-or for mucedin{e) : from ca. 
1870. O.E.D. 

muck. In run a jnurl: - run amuck, muck i.s 
catachrestic ; 1687 (S.O.l).); rare in (20.—2. A 
very untidy, an uncleanly condition : (low) coll. : 
1766, Goklsmitli, ‘ She observed, that “ by the 
living jingo, she was all of a muck of sweat 
Gen. he in a, or all of a, muck. —.3. Eillh, dirt. esp. if 
an oozing nuuss : C. 14-20 : S.E. till ca. 1840, tlien 
coll., incrca.singly low. Dickens, Calverlev. Like 
sense 2, O.E.D.—4. Anylliing (.soil, gravel, clay) 
excavated : Public Works’ coll. : late C. 19-20.- 

5. Anything vile or disgusting : coll. : 1888, The 
Sportsman, Nov. 28, ‘ Drinking scch like muck,’—- 

6. A coarse brute ; low coll. : from ca. 1885. 
liaumann. Anti( i])ated in ‘ Muck : that’s rny 
opinion of him ’, 1884, Henley ^ Stevon.son.—7. 
Hence, an infantryman ; the infantry : cavalry¬ 
men’s (—- 1909); virtually f—are the cavalry. 
Ware.—8. A heavy fall, lit. or fig. : from ca. 1892 ; 
ob. Abbr. mucker, q.v. : see also mucker, go a. — 
9. A failun^ : Public Schools, coll. : late G. 19-20. 
D. (’oke. The Hending of a Twig, 1906, ' Make a 
muck of it.’ Cf. sense 5 of : 

muck. To make dirty : from ca. 1830 : S.E. till 
ca. 1895, then coll, (incnsasingly low).—2. F. & H.’s 
* to spend ’ is almost certainly an error for, and 
caused by the quotation in :—3. To ('xc:el; lieat: 
low : from ca. 1850 ; oh. Mayhew, ‘ He’d muck a 
thousand ! ’—4. Hence, to ruin (a person) : low : 
from ca. 1890. Milliken, ‘ I’m mucked, that’s a 
moral’.—-5. To fail in or at; 1899, Kipling, ‘1 
ahall muck it. I know I shall ’ (O.E.D.). Cf. 
muck up, 2.—6. Sec : 
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[muck !, mucker, mucking, have from ca. 1915 
represented f*ck I, etc. Except when used jocu¬ 
larly, these are mere printers’ words ; and even 
wlien jocular, they derive from these letter-e(juiva- 
lences of the actual vulgarisms and are deliberate. 
Frequent in War books of 1929-30, and since. A 
century hence, some curious errors will arise in 
respect of mi/ck —f*ck, etc.] 
muck, chief. (Of a person) a trump; low 
(— 1887); ob. Baumann. Cf. : 

Muck, Lord. A person unjustjfiably, or in the 
speaker’s opinion unjustifiably, im])ortant or 
esteemed : (Ioav) coll. : from the 1890’s. Prob. 
suggested by the preceding term. 

muck about, d o fondle or caress very intimately : 
low, mostly costers’ : from ca. 1880. Stronger than 
mess about, q.v.—2. V.i., wander aimlessly ; potter 
about ; s. >, ca. 1915, coll. ; 1890, Kij>iing, ‘ Our 
Colonel . . , mucks about in ’orsfiitul ’ (O.E.t).). 

muck and halfpenny afters. A bad, pretentit)us 
dinner: lower-middle cla.sse.s’ (~ 1909); virtually 
f. Ware. 

muck and truck. Miscellaneous articles : com¬ 
merce (— 1898); ob. O.E.l>. 

muck-cheap. ‘ 1 bi t-cheap ’ : coll. : from ca. 
1870; oh. [\x 7)iuck\ n., 3. Cf. the Fr. ealement 
bon viarcht (Manehon). 

muck-fork. A linger; occ. a hand : low : from 
ca. l8.")(i. 

muck-heap. A filthy sloven: coll.: ca. 1800- 
1910. Ct. iniick-suclde, q.v. 

muck in, v.i. d'o share rations. slee])inL: (piartcrs 
and eerlam duties ; an irdorrnal rnetiiod and 
grou]), this social unit of the Army arranged hy 
the men themsohes and lespected hy X.C.O.’s ; it 
protected and furthered its own interests. Mili¬ 
tary (rare outside of English units): 1915-t-. Seeesp. 
thougii passim, Frederick .Mumurig's JJer iViru/c.v 
Iff’, 1930 ; and IJ. iSt P. at luurkiloj-in (3rd ed., 
p. Ml).--2. lienee, v.t., muck tn with. F. & Gih- 
hons. 

muck of, make a. A coll, variant of luuck vp, 2 : 
fr(<iu late (11». 

muck out. 'I'o clean out (ol money) ; rmn : low : 
from ea. Esr),"). Jl., 1st ed. 

muck-snipe. A ruined person, es]). iramhler; 
low; ea. 1850-1910. IMayliew. 

muck-spout. A foul-mouthed talker; low ; 
from CM. iSTo ; oh. 

muck-suckle. A filthy voman ; lov\ coll. : ca. 
1800-1900. (d. 7intcl:-lnap, q.v. 

*muck toper feeker. An umlirella-maker : Seels 
e. : ca. 1820 80. Eiran's Grose. l’r(*h. the l»»rm 
should he inush-toppto Jcuker : see mush and mush- 
faker. 

muck-train. A commissariat train : military ; 
ca. 1885 19M. -2. See Moke Train. 

muck up. To litter ; lute (’. 19 20 : (low) coll. 
Mrs. (’utlyn, ‘Mucking up my rooms’ (G.E.i).).— 
2. To Hjaul, ruin, e.g. a person hut <‘sp. a plan : 
from ca. 1886. CT'. muck, v., 4. P>auinann.—3. 
Hence, as n., a eomiihde failure; eonlusiou or 
muddle. 

muck-up in a dixie. A stew : military : from ca. 
1910. 

muckcook. To laugh behind one’s hack (v.i.): 
low; ca. 1880-1905. Origin? 

mucked out, p}>l.adj. Penniless : low ; from ca. 
1820 ; oh. Egan’s Groso ; H., Ist ed. 

mucker, (See the muck !, mucker, mucking 
entry.—) 2. A heavy fall: from ca. 1850. Esp. 


in come or (ob.) go a mvcker ; often fig., come to 
grief. Kingsley, 1852, ‘ Receiving a mvcker ’ (lit., 
of a horse); J. Payii, 187G, ‘A regular mucker’ 
(fig.). Because frequently caused by road-filth or 
muck. O.E.D.—3. A quartermaster ; military : 
ea. 1885-1910. 

mucker, v. To have a heavy fall; hence fig., 
come to grief; from ca. 1860; ob. Kingsley.— 
2. V.t., to ruin (one’s chances): 1869, ‘ W. Brad- 
wood ’ (O.E.H.). Ob. 

Muckeries, the. See Moocheries, the. 
muckhill at one’s door, have a good. To be rich : 
proverbial coll. : ca. 1670-1720, Kay. Here, os in 
next, muckhill — dung-heap. (Mostly rural.) 

’muckhill on my trencher’, quoth the bride,— 
* you make a ’. A c.p, of (^a. 1670-1750 and You 
carve me a great heap. Kay, Fuller. (Apperson.) 

muckibus. Tijisy : low : ca. 1755-1850. Horace 
Walpole, 1756. Ex mvck, n. 

muckin ; occ. mucking or mukkin. Butter: 
Keguhir Army’s : late G. 19-20. F. Gibbons. 
Ex Hindu.stani jnakkhn. 

mucking. See the muck ! . . . entry.—2. An 
act of ‘ messing about ’ ; eoll. : 1904, Kipling, ‘ His 
pliotograjihic muckings ’ (O.E.D.). ? no singular. 

Ob. ; see muckiug-about. —3. Rubbish, a ‘ mess ’ : 
eoll. : 1898, Kipling, ‘ iSlie's only burning muck¬ 
ings ’ (O.E.l).).—1. 8i(*e muckin. 

mucking, adj. Dirty; disgusting: low coll. 
(— 1887). Baumann.—2. See muck I 
muckmg-about. A ‘ mesMug about ’ : s. > coll. ; 
from ca. 1905.—2. An intimate fondling: low 
(mostly costers') : from ca. 1889. See muck about. 

mucking-togs ; muckintogs. A maekmtosh: 
Ion per\(T.‘^ion : 1842, liarham ; ob. 
mucking-in, vbJ.n. and jqd.adj. Sts* muck in. 
Muckle Flugga Hussars, the. ' The shqis on the 
NortluTn Patrol of the lOth C'ruiMT Squadron ’ : 
naval : 1915-18. Bowen. Ex xMiickle Flugga, the 
mo->t northerly of the Orkneys. 

mucko. Orderly man ; mihtarj' : G. 20. 
B. tV. J’. He did the dirty work. 

mud. fool, ‘ a dull, Leavv-lioadod fellow ’, 
Dyehe : low (? orig. c.) ; ca. IVio-lSoO. Whence 
one's name is mud (Bee, 1823) : ' eoll. : extant.— 

2. A non-society (i.e. non-trades union) man : 
printers’; from ca. 178o ; oh. hy 1900, f hy 1929. 
Grose, 2nd ed. Cf. dung among tailors.—3. A 
‘ mud-.student ’, q.v. : C. 29. O.E.l). (Sup.). 

mud, clear as, (very) obscure, IS S.E., hut sure as 
mud, ahsohilely certain, is school s. : 1899, Edeu 
I’hillpolts (O.F.D.) ; .‘-lightly oh. 
mud, mad as. See mad as mud. 
mud. one’s name is. f)ne has been heavily 
deteated ; oiK' is in disgrace: from ca. 1829. 

‘ “ And his nami' is mud ! ” ejaculated upon the 
(■(uielusioii of a silly oration, or of a leader in the 
Courier', 1823, ‘Jon Bee'. See also mud: the 
sen.se has changed, for in C. 20 mire, not a dull fool, 
is understoo<i to be the origin, 

mud-crawling. ‘ Country route marching in wet 
weather ’ : military : C. 20. F. & Gibbons. Cf. : 

mud-crusher. An infantryman (not often applied 
to an ollicer): military: from ea. 1872. H., 5th 

ed. ; Sir G. Chixsiiey, 1893, ‘ “ You are too good 
he a mud-cru.slier. Tommy ”, said the Major . . . 
patronisingly ’ (O.E.D.). Cf. beetle-crusher, swaddy, 
toe-footer, worm-crusher, and the Fr. pousse-cailloux, 
pebble-pusher. See esp. IFordiS ! 

mud-fog association. A scientific association in 
gen., or some particular one ; coined by Dickens, 
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1838, in Bentley's Magazine ; referred to by C. 
Dickens, Jr., in Household Words, May 1, ISSG. 
Ca. 1880 -75, it was rarely used for other than tlie 
British Association for the Promotion of Science, 
esp. at the universities ; H,, 2n(l to 5th edd. 

Coll. : t t’.V 1S96. 

mud-guiiner. (Gen. pi.) A machine-gunner : 
military, mostly Australian: 1915; virtually f* 
Rare and possibly ex a mis-hearing of mug-gunner, 

q.v. 

mud-head or mudhead. A stupid jierson : coll. : 
1838, Hal i burton ; 1). 0. Murray, 1883, ‘That old 
m.-h.’. The adj., mud-headed, 1793, is S.E. but 
likewise ob. O.E.D. 

mud-hen. A female speculator: Stock Ex¬ 
change : IJ.S., anglicised by 1898. 

mud-hole. ‘ A salt-water lagoon in which whales 
are captured ’, F. ct H. ; wdialers’ (— 1893) : coll. >, 
ca. 1910, j. Ex the churning-up of the water. 

mud-honey. Mud ; esp. street slush : low : ca. 
1870-1914. 

mud-hook. An anchor: nautical (— 1884). 
‘ H. Collingwood ’ O.E.D.—2. Hence, the anchor 
in the game of crovui and anchor : nautical and 
military : C. 20, l'\ k Gibbons. 

Mud Island. Southend : East London's nick¬ 
name : ca. 1900-14. Ware. Ex its muddy 
estuary. 

*mud-lark or mudlark. A waterside thief that, 
hiding under a ship at low tide, receives small 
stolen packets from the crew : c. {— 1798). By 
1820, a sea-shore scavenger, who often waded out 
up to his, or her, waist. The first in Colqulioiiifs 
Police of the ^[€tropolls, the second (also nmddarker, 
or mudlarkcr) in Egan's Grose and in Mayhew ; the 
first, ob. by 1890, the second > s. by 1850, coll, by 
1900. Suggested by skylark. —3. A man that 
scavenges in gutters, esf). for metal, e.g. horsi*- 
nails : c, or low : ca, 1820-50. Bee.—1. Henc'c 
an oflicial cleaner of common sewers: coll. 
(— 1859); ob. H., 1st ed. ; Ogilvie.—5. A stri'i't 
arab : coll, : 1885, The Saturday Revieu', July 4. 

G. E.D.—8. A member of the Iloyal Engineers : 
military coll. (— 1878). O.E.D.—7, Any person 
that, belonging to bank, coiinting-housi*, etc., has 
often, in the course of his work, to be out in the 
open air : City (London) : from ca. 18()0 ; ob. 

H. , 3rd ed." -8. A hog : ca. 1780-1830. Grose 
(Ist ed.), who does not, as stated by F. & H., father, 
9, the sense, ‘ a duck ’ ; this definition occurs first 
in the Lcjc. BaL, 1811 ; ca. 1810-30.—10. A race¬ 
horse that rcvi'ls in muddy ‘ going ' : Australian 
sporting coll.: (J. 20.—11. (Mud-Laik ; gen. pi.) 
A native of, a ]ierson long resident in, Victoria 
(Australia j ; Australian: ('.20. 

mud-larker. See mud-lark, I, second part, q.v. : 
1840, Marry at. Ob. 

mud-major. An infantry major : military 
(— 1898); t by 1915. Becau.se. on parade, he 
was on foot. Cf. mud-crusher and mud-picker, 

qq.v. 

mud-pads. The feet : loAver cla.sses’ (— 1923). 
Manchon. ('ontrast mud-pipes. 

mud-picker. A military policeman in garrison: 
military: ca. 1895-1910.- -2, A soldier in the 
Engineers: military (~ 1923). Manchon. 

mud-pilot. ‘ The pilot who takes a ship from 
Gravesend to the entrance of her dock ’: nautical: 
late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

mud-pipes. Gum-boots : lower classes’ (— 1923). 
Manchon. 


mud-player. A batsman fond of a wet wcket : 
cricket: ca. 1890-1914. 

mud-plunger. An infantryman : (mainly) mili¬ 
tary : from ca. 1890 ; ob, (T, mud-crusher, q.v., 
and see ‘Soldiers’ Slang of Three iSIations’ in 
Words / 

*mud-plungmg. A tramjiing through mud in 
search of alms: tranqjs’ c. : from ca. 1880. The 
Daily Telegraph, Feb. 8, 1883. 

mud-pusher. A crossing-sweeper : urban lower 
classes’ : from ca. 1870. Ware, 

Mud-Salad Market. Co vent Garden ; low Lon¬ 
don : from the late 1870’s ; ob. Punch, Aug. 14, 
1880, ‘Mud-Salad Market belongs to his Grac-e the 
Duke of Mudford [!J. It was once a tranquil 
Conv(‘nt Garden.’ 

mud-show. An outdoor show, esj). an agricul¬ 
tural oiH' : Society (— 1909) ; ob. Ware. 

mud-slinger ; -slinging. A slaiuh n r ; slander : 
coll. (orig. low) : from ca. 1890, 

mud-student. A student of farming : from ca. 
1855. (O.E.D.) -2, Esp. at the Agnciiltnral C(J- 

lege, Cirencester (— 18()4 ; ob.) II., 3rd ed. 

muddie. A childish attempt at. or corruption of, 
mother. Manchon, 1923. Proh. mu munn/iy. 

mudding-face. A fool ; a soft fellow ; low : ca. 
1870 -1915. Presumably ex mud, a fool, and jirob. 
by a pun on puddlug-face. 

muddle. Slight tipsiness : coll. (— 1923). Man¬ 
chon. ITob, by muddled out of muzzy. 

muddle on. Though half-drunk, to continue 
drinking : coll. : late C. 17 -18. B.E, 
muddler. A clumsy liorse : turf coll. : from ca. 
1888; oil. 

*mudge. A hat: c. (— 1888). The Sportsman, 
Dec. 22, 1888. ? etymology ; is it piTchance a 

sense- and form-perversion of mush, an umbrella 
mudger. A milksop; low: 1830, L\tton, ‘ Girl ■ 
faced miKlgers’; ob. by 1880, f by 1910. ex dial. 
niudge, to move, budgi', heiua' one moving verv 
quiet 1\. 

mu^ark. See mud-lark, mudlarker. St c mud- 
larker. 

muff, 'fhe female pudend. out\\aidl\ . lati' 
C. 17-20 ; ob. : orig. c. ; by 1920. l(»w. IkE., win* 
quote.s the toast, to the irell-weariug of your mujj, 
mart. —^2. ‘A foolish silly person’, Vaux, 1812: 
orig. c. >, by 1880, gen. s. ; ob. Ca. LS.Td 75 it 
occ. connototl weakness of mind : IL. lirst live edd. 
H., 2nd cd., ^ muff has been detined to Ix' " a solt 
thing that holds a lady's hand without sfjuc(‘zing 
it”.’ Perhaps (cf. sense 1) ex (the softness of a) 
muff, the covering for fiunale liands ; \ aiix less 

prob. suggests that it is a jierviTsion of month, 3.— 
3. Whence, ong. in athletic sport, a elumsy and/or a 
Htupid person : 1837, Dickens, ‘ “ Now butter¬ 

fingers ”—Mufi ” . and so forth’ (O.E.D.) ; 
e. ca. 1880, coll.- . A failure: 1871, Punch, 
Feb. 25, ol a hook ; ob. P^sp. ( 1898), anything 
badly bungled. ('oil. Ex tlu' v.- -5. See muff, not 
to say. —8. A bulT, i . a muffling-])ad attached to a 
ela])per : bell-ringers’ ( - PK)1). H. lOarle Bulw(‘r, 
A Glossary of Bell-Ringing, 1901. Abbr. mufjler. 

muff. I’o bungle, ])iiysiealiy or otherwise, esp. at 
games: 1848, ‘Muffed their batting’ (l^ewis); 
J857, G. A. Lawrence, ‘ I don't see why you should 
have muffed that shot.’—2. V.i., to fail iu au ex¬ 
amination : 1884, Julian Sturgis; orig. Eton Col¬ 
lege 8. >, ca. 1890. gen. coll. ; oh. 

muff, not to say ; say neither muff nor mum. To 
Bay not a w'ord : mid-C. 15-20 : coll, till C. 18, 
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then dial. Stapylton. Ex muff, an echoic word 

* rcprosenting an inarticulate sound \ O.E.D. 

muifed, ppl. adj. J»unglcd; clumsily spoilt, 
misscfl ; from ca, 1800 : s. > coll. 

m nffin . A fool: low: 1830, W. T. MoncricIT; 
t by 101(‘. Ex muff, n., 2, prob. by a pun on the 
light flat cake.—2. Whence, at games a constant 
misser of a shot or a ball : coll. (— 1895); ob. 
Mostly U.S. Funk & Wagnalls.—3. A man that 
chayjcronH or acts as companion to women : from 
before 1923. Manebon. Prob. ex senses 1 and 2.— 
4. One’s ‘ girl by arrangement, for the social life 
of a season : Canadian : 1850, Miss llird : ob. 

(O.E.ll.)—5. A ca[) of th(‘ ‘ ])iil-box ’ type : late 
C. 19 early 20. F. & Gibbons (at quiff). 

muffin, cold. Mediocre; (almost) worthless; 
Cockney : ca. 1890-1910. Milliken. 

muffiin-baker. A Quaker : rliyming s. (— 1859). 
H., 1st. ed. 

muffin-countenance or -face. A hairless one, says 
F. &. II, ; an e\])ressionless one, says tlu'O.E.O. w'lth 
reason ; resp. 1823, ob., and 1777 (I. Jackman). 
Whence ; 

muffin-faced. Having an exjiressionless face: 
C. 19 20, ob. Ih'c, hovi'ver, in 1823, implies that 
it indicates a face with jirotruding imi.sck‘H : f by 
1890. 

muffin-fight ; muffin-worry. Atea-])artv : coll.*, 
resp. ca. 1885-1910 and 1800, H., 2n<l ed. (also in 
Oinda, 1877). O.E.D. (.'f. bun-irorry, tca-fiq/it. 

muffin-puncher. A inulhn-baker: Cockneys’ 
(— 1909). Ware. 

muffin-walloper. (Cen, pi.) .^ scandal-loving 
woman delighting to meet others at a tea-table: 
London middle classes’: ca. 1880 l!tl4. Ware, 
muffing, pfil.adj., bungling, from ca. IS 10. John 

Mills. O.F.I)..N., clumsiness, clumsy failure: 

from ca ISOO. Loth s. :> coll. ca. 189(». 

muffish. Foolish, silly ; e.sp. clum.sy : coll. : 
1858, Parrar (O.F.I).). S(>(’ muff, n., 2, 3. 

muffishness. T he ipiahty of being a 7uuff, 2, 3, 
q V. : coll. ; 1858, Farrar (O.F.D.). 

muffism. Foolisliness; an action typical of a 
muff, 2, 3, q.v. : coll. : 1854, Lady Lvtton : coll, 
ob. by 1900, alnlost t by 1930. (O.E.D.) 

muffle, a boxing-glove, is prob. S.E. (ca. 1810 40). 
8o, perhaps, is : 

muffler, m the .sanw' .sen.se : mid-C. IS-20 ; ob.— 
2. .V stunning blovi ; boxing : ca. 1820-1905.—,3. 
A crape mask : 1838, Cla.seock : c. ; ob. Ex the 
much earluT S.F. 

*muffling-cheat. A najikin ; a towel : c. of ca. 
15t)tt 1840. Harman; (1 rose, 1st ed. 

mufti. Plain clotlies worn by one who, at work, 
weai> a uniform: ISIO: s. ea. 1880, coll. ; 
ca. 1910, S.E. ‘ Quiz ’ : .Marryat, 1833, ‘ In a suit 
of mufti', the ])o.st-1850 form being in mufti. 
O.E.D. Perhaps jestingly ex mufti, a Moham¬ 
medan ])riest, xua the tliealnx ^\llieh, in early (’. 19, 
repri'sented ollii'crs olf duty earing ‘ llowered 
dressing-gown and tasselled smoking cap ’, W.—2. 
A chaplain on a man-of-war : naval : ca. 1830-50. 
Marryat, in his King's Own. 

mug. The face : 1708, The British Apollo, ‘My 
Lawyer has ... a Temple-Mug ’ (O.E.D.). Prob. 
cx mugs ‘ made to represent a grotesque human 
face -2. Hence, the month : 1820, J. H. Reynolds, 

* Open thy mug, my dear ’ (O.E.D.), Ob. by 1900, 
t by 1920.- -3. A cooling drink : coll. (1633, S.O.D.) 
>, ca. 18,50, S.E. ; ob.—4. A fool; an easy dupe ; 
a * dufl'er ’ : 1857, ‘ Ducange Anglicus ’; May hew. 


I.e. something into which one can pour any¬ 
thing.—5. An examination : from ca. 1852 ; 
ob. : university and scho<4.—6. Hence, one who 
studies hard: school: from ca. 1880.—7. See 
mugs.—8. A mist, a fog : s. and dial. ; the former 
(as in Ash’s Diet., 1775), ca. 1770-80; the latter, 
extant, with further senses, a drizzle, gloomy damp 
weather. 

mug, V. To grimace: theatrical ea,. ]880, 
gen. : 1855, Dickens, ‘ Tlif; low comedian had 

“ mugged ” at him . . . lifty nights for a wager ’ 
(O.E.D.). Slightly ob. Cf. inug up. Prob. ex 
mug, to pout : see sense 7, this paragrajih.- -2. To 
strike, csp. punch, in the face : boxing : 1818 

(O.E.l).) ; ob. Ex mug, n., 1.—Hence, 3, (— 1859), 
to fight (v.t.), chastise, thrash : H., 1st ed.—4. To 
bribe with liquor : s, (f) and dial. : 1830 (O.E.D.). 
Also, in 8. and dial., v.i. and v. reflexive, to get 
drunk : from ca. 1840.—5. Hcuice, to swindle, to 
rob (esp. by the garrotte): low: from ca. 1800; 
oh. .Mayhew'.—6. V.i., to study hard : 1848 : 

mostly school and university. (V.t. with at.) 
Perhajis e.x the theatrical sense. Oee. mug away 
or on. (0.10. D.)—7. Also v.t., to study hard (at) : 
from ea. 1880. More gen, miut i/p.--Hence, 8, to 
take pains witli (ixg. a room) : Winchester (’ollege : 
from ca. 1870 ; oh. ‘ He has mugged hi.s study and 
made it quite cud ’ (i.e, comfortable), E. & H.—9. 
(Gen. with together), v.i., to crowed in a confined 
sjiaee (— 1878). E.D.D.--10. See mug oneself, 2. 

- -II. To pout ; to sulk : s. (oh.) and dial. : from 
ca. 1730. Collins thi* poet . P(Tlia]).s ex dial, mug, 
v.i., to drizzle, ram slightly, G.F.D. Cf. sen.se 1.— 
12. To ki.^s (gen. v.t.) : low Australian (— 1910). 
C. J. Dennis. Ex mug. n.. 1. 

mug away or on. St'c mug, v., 6 .* resp. 1893, 
1878. (Prol). years earli(“i.) G.E.D. 

mug-faker. See mugger, tlieatru al sense.—2. A 
canuTa : grafp'rs'; from cii. 1920. Pliili]) .Vlling- 
ham, Chcapjufk, 1934. 

mug-gunner. A machine-gunner: Australian 
inilitarv : 1915. Ex initials and the daugerou.s 

{mug's) job. 

’^mug-hunter. A robber of drunken men, esj). at 
night : e. (— 1887) : ca. 1900, low\ 

mug in together. A lower ela.sscs’ post-G.W. 
corruption of muck in, 1. 

*mug John. A policeman : Australian c. 
(— llKlo). Ex mug, ii., 4, -f Je/hn, 4. 

*mug-lumberer. A fashionably dre.sscd sw imller : 
c, (— 1923). Manchon. Ex miaj, n., 4, -4 luni- 
hirer, 2. 

mug oneself. See mug, V., 4. — 2. To make one¬ 
self cosy : low : from ea. 1880 ; ob. 

mug-trap. A duper or swindler of fools : 1892, 
Milliken; hni. Ct'. mug-hunfir, i].y. 

mug up. V.i., anti, more gem, v.t.. to study hard ; 
mo.stly .school, university and Army ; from ca. 
1860 ; ob.—2. X.t. and v.i., to paint one's face : 
theatrical: 1859, H. ; 1892, Milliken, ‘You're 

mugged up to lights.’—3. To eat : mostly in the 
Grand Ranks schooners : late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

mugger. One who studies hard : mo.stly schools’ 
(— 1883). James Payn.—2. (Also mug-faker : 
1887, Baumann.) A comedian Rpeoiali.sing in 
grimaces ; theatrical ; 1892 (also prob. (‘arlier). The 
National Observer, Feb. 27, ‘ None had ever a more 
expressive viznomy than this prince of muggers.’—■ 
3. (Also muggar, muggur.) A crocodile . Anglo- 
Indian : 1844: coll, or, more prob., S.E. See 

O.E.D. and Yule & Burnell. Ex Hindustani. 
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'*'milggill. A beadle : c. of ca. 1600-20. Row¬ 
lands, in Martin Mark^All. ? etymology, 
mugging. Vbl.n. to mug, v., 1, 2, 3, 5, C, qq.v. 
muggins. A simploton, ‘ juggins ’ (q.v.), fool: 
U.S. (ca. 1870), anglicised ca. 1880. Ex mug, n., 4, 
suggested by the surname Muggins. —2. A borough- 
magnate or a local leader : ca. 1890-1910.—3. See : 

muggins, talk. To say silly things : 1881, Punch, 
Sept. 10. O.E.D. 

[muggle. Recorded for 1007 in IMiddleton and for 
1617 in T. Young, this word is perhaps s. ‘ Origin 
and meaning obscure’, says the O.E.D., but the 
O.E.D.’s quotations lead mo to hypothesise ‘ sweet¬ 
heart ’ in Middleton and ‘girl ’ in T. Young, with 
etymology in It. moglia, a woman.] 

’'‘muggled. An adj. applied to cheap goods 
offered for sale as contraband : c. : from ca. 1850 ; 
ob. Mayhew. A perversion of smuggled. 

muggles. Restlessness: ca. 1740-1800. Robert¬ 
son of Struan. in Poems, 1750. 
muggur. See mugger, 3. 

muggy. Drunk : low : from ca. 1858 ; ob. H., 
Lst ed. Ex dial, muggif, dam]). 

mugs, cut. To grimace; theatrical; from ca. 
1820 ; ob. Egan’s (Irose. (T. 7niig, n., 1. 

mug’s comer. The fielding position at mid-on ; 
that at short leg: cricketers’: ca. 1890-1910. 
(The Observer, March 10, 1935.) 

mugster. One who studies hard (i.e. ‘mugs’)* 
schools’ (— 1888) ; ob. 

mugwump. A great man ; an im])ortant one : 
from ca. 1830. and ong. and mamlv IJ.S. : perhaps 
orig. coll., but certainly soon IS.E, E\ the K<‘d 
Indian for a chief.—2. The v. and the derivatives 
are certainly S.E. 

in nkkin . See mucldll. 

mule. A sexually irupotent man : low coll. : 
from ca. 1870. A mule being unabU* to generate.—• 
2. A day hand in the compo.sirig room : printers’ : 
from ea, 1860 ; oh. 

mule, shoe one’s. To embezzle: coll.: ca. lOi")!)- 
1720. xNares. 

mulga, a lie ; mulga wire, an unfounded report, 
usually incorrect; it came over the mulga, a e.p. 
applied to a tale of doiilittul authenticity: Aus¬ 
tralian : C. 20, (T. th(' S K. hush telegraph. 

mull. A muddle, a mismanagement, a failure : 
1821, l^gaii, ‘ Somebody must make a mull ’ : s. >, 
ea. 1860, coll. Esji. in make a mull of. Prob. ex 
muddle on analogy of iriell, meddle, W., or perhaps cx 
dial. muU, to pulverise, cause to crumble {O.E.D,).—- 
2. Hence, or perha|)s ex the v., from ca. 1865, a 
simpleton ; a clumsy fellow. Chiefly old mull, 
regular rnull. —3. A Civil Service oflieer of the 
Madras Presidency : Anglo-Indian ; from ca. 1835. 
Abbr. mulligatawny, ’i’lile & Burnell. Cf. Duck 
and Qui-Ili, qq.v. 

mull, V. To spoil, muddle: orig. and mainly 
athletics: coll.: 1S()2, Sporldug Life, June 14, 

‘ Pooley here “ mulled ” a catch ’ (O.E.D.). Ex the 
n., 1. 

muUer, V.t. To cut down a tall hat into a low- 
crowned one (occ. called a muller): trade: 1864— 
ca. 85. The liuilder, Nov., 1864. The hat was also 
called a Muller-cut-dovm. Ex Muller, a murdoror 
that attempted to disguise himself in this way. 

mulligatawny. See mull, n., 3. Ca. 1810-20. 

* Quiz ’, 1816. ? ex the high seasoning of this East 

Indian soup and the peppery temper of many 
officials. 

muUignibs; in C. 19-20, occ. mollygrubs. 


Colic : from ca. 1616 : S.E. till C. 19, then coll. 
Fletcher, in Monsieur Thomas ; ‘ Cuthbert Bede ’, 
1863. O.E.D. Ex ;—2. (Esp. in be in one's 
mulligrubs.) Depressed spirits (cf. mubble-fubbles) : 
C. 17-20 (antioijiated in 1599 by Nashe’s mulli- 
grams, which persists in dial.) : S.E. till C. 19, then 
coll. Scott (of a drink), ‘ Right ... as ever 
washed mulligrubs out of a moody brain ’. Both 
senses, esp. the latter, arc ob. A fantastic forma¬ 
tion, perhaps on mouldy grubs. 

Mullingar heifer. (A development from the Lcr- 
icon Bahitronicum'8 Munster heifer, q.v.) A thick- 
ankled girl : Anglo-Irish : from ca. 1860 ; ob. H., 
3rd ed. 

Mullingars. Shares in the Midland Groat Western 
Railway of Ireland : Stock Exchange coll. ( -- 189.‘)). 
A. J. Mhlson, Stock Exchange (rlossary. Mullingar 
is a market, assize and county town 50 miles N.W. 
of Dublin (Bartholonu'w'H Gazetteer). 

mullock. Rubbi.sh ; a worthless thing ; Aus¬ 
tralian coll. : from ea. IS'.fO. Ex the mining-j, 
sen.ses, rock without gold, refuse of gold-workings, 
ex Eng. dial. Whence the next two entries. 

mullock, poke. (V.t. vith at.) To tease; to 
deride : Australian : C. 20. C. J. Dennis. Ex 
preceding. ('f. poke borak (see borak). 

mullock over. To shear inconqiletely or very 
eareh'.ssly ; Australian shearers’: from ca. 1896. 
The Age, Sept. 23, 1893. Morris. Ex mullock, 
q.v. 

multa, multie, multi, mul^ (q v.). Very: 
Parlyarei' ; mid-C. 19 -26, E.g. in : 

miiltee kertever (or -iver) or multicattivo. Very 
bad: theatrical (— 1887) ex (— 1859) Parlyaree ; 
\(‘rv ob. in the former. If , 1st ed. Ex It. mnlto 
uittiro, very bad, via Jiingua Franca, (‘f. : 

multy. An exjiletive and/or intiuisive adj. : 
low and Parlyaree: inid-C. 19-20. Henley, 1887, 

' How do you melt the iiuiltv swag ? ’ E. Seago, 
i'lrcus ('ompany, 193.3, shows that, in C. 26, it occ. 
means ‘had’: prob. ex multee kerUrer. (j.v. Ivx 
It. inolto, much, very.—2. Adv. See multa. 

mum. Sil(‘nce, esp. if connoting a n-fiisul to ^ 
S])eak : coll.: 1562, J. Ilevwood : Ibitler ; The 
Pall Mall GaZiUe, Jan, 7, 1890, * If tho policy of 
“mum” eontinues ’ (O.E.D.). Oh. K\ mum, a 
rejire.sentation of an inarticulate .sound ; (f. muff, 
not to say. —2. As a .silent person, as adj. and v., and 
as an interjection, it is kS.iC.—3. tSco mums. -4. 
Mother, gen. as term of address; orig. (— 1823), 
dial.; coll. ca. 1886. Also, in 26, munis. 
Ahbr. mu7nrny, q.v.—5. A low eoll. variant of 
ma'am, q.v. : G. 19-20. Cf. mem. 

mum as a qua si-ad v. (strictly silent), esp. in to 
stand mum, is coll. ; C. 16-19. Archaic except in 
dial. R. Bridges, 1894, ‘ Don’t stand there mum,’ 
O.E.D. 

mum-glass. The Monument erected in numiory 
of the Great Fire of London (1666), on Fish Street 
Hill, London, E.G, : late (k 17 -20 ; ob, F..E., 
Dyche & Pardon, Grose. Ex S.E. sens(‘, a glass 
used for drinking mum, a kind of beer brewed orig. 
in Brunswick (O.E.D.) : the shape. 

*mum your dubber I Silence !; from ca. 1786 ; 
ob. : c. G. Parker. See dubber. 

mumble-crust. A coil, nickname for a tootlih'ss 
person ; ca. 1550-1620. 

mumble-matins. A coll, nickname for a priest; 
ca. 1560-1630. 

mumble-news. A tale-bearer : 1588, Shake¬ 

speare, ‘ Some mumhle-ncws, some trencher- 
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knight, Bome Dick * : coll. >, in C. 19, S.E. ; ob. by 
1860, t by 1900. 

mumble-peg. The female pudend ; low : C. 19. 
7 ex the game. 

mumble-sparrow. ‘ A cruel sport practised at 
wakes and fairs ’, a handieapj)ed man (gen. with 
arms t i('d behind liis back) attem})ting to bite off the 
h<‘ad of a handicapped cock sparrow. Coll. > S.E. ; 
ca. 17H0-J8LM). Grose. 

mumble-te-peg, mumbledepeg, mumblety-peg. 

Erroneous forms of mv7nbU‘{-thc)-peg. Mid-C. 17- 
19. O.K.l). 

mumbo-jumbo. Meaningless jargon: coll.: 
from ca. 1S<S(). Ex the S.E. waise ; an object of 
Bens(‘less veneration, itself ex a \\'est Afrh^an 
word. 

mumchance that or who was hanged for saying 
nothing, look or sit like. A c.p. nf)])lied to a silent, 
glum-looking person ; late C. 17 mid-19. B.E., 

Grose, ('heshire substitutes muinp hazard and 
slaruL A{>j)erson. 

mummer. An actor : eontemptnous 8. : 1840, 
Carlyle. Ex the S.E. sense, an actor in a dumb 
show or in a mumming. \\'hence mummerdofu, 
rather S.l'k than unconventional.—2. The mouth : 
low, esp. bo.xing : ca. 1780 1870. Grose, Ist ed. 
Ex vuui{.'i) and minus, qipv. 

mummery-cove. An actor : low : ca. 1830-80. 
Cf. cackling-core, q.v. 

mummies. Mummies. Egyptian securities: 
Stock Exchange; 1903, The \YeMminster Gazette, 
Fob. 17 (O.E.l).). Murnrailication being an Egj'p- 
tian proce.ss and mummies a source of inten'st. 

mumming-booth. ‘ A wandering marquee in 
which short ]days ar<* ])roduced ’ : theatrical coll. ; 
late(’. 19-2(>; ob. Ware. 

mummy. Mother, esp. as term of address: 
ong. (■— 1790), dial.; > coU. ca. 1880 and ‘in 
recent _\ears fashionable in England O.E.l)., 1908. 
PjX inolhi r or mammy, q.v. 

mump. To deceive, overreach, cheat : ca. 1650- 
1740 : s. : ca. 1710, coll. ; very gen. until ca. 17(>5 
Fuller, W ycherley, North. Ex Dutch mompen, to 
cheat. (2) To disapjioint : coll.; ca. 1700 40. 
Kersey. Both senses constructed witli (out) oj.— 
3. V.i., to beg, be a parasite; from ca. 1670; 
ob. ; ong. c. >, ca. 1750, low s. Head, Macaulay. 
—4. \'.t., to obtain bv begging: from ca. 1680; 
ob. F. S})cnce.- 5. (V.t.) '!'(► call at (a house) on 

a begging round : from ca. 1865 : c, >. ca. 1890, 
low s. ; ob. (For these five senses) O.E.D.—6. 
To talk Bf*riously : low {— 1857) ; ob. ‘ Ducange 
Anglic u.s.' 

*mumper. A beggar: from ca. 1070 ; ob. ; 
c. ; by 1720, low' s. Until ca. 1720, a genteel, 
then any beggar (wdtness Head, 1673, and Grose, 
1785). Extant also ns dial.—2. Hence, a sjumger : 
ca. 1720-1830. Macaulay, 1849, ‘A Lincoln’s Inn 
mumper was a proverb.’—3. A half-bred Gypsy ; 
ca. 1870-1900 : c. Hindloy. 

^mumper’s (or-ers’) hall. A beggar's ale-house : 
late 0. 17-mid-19: c. until ca. 1720, then low s. 
B.E. (a pertinent description); Grose, Ist ed. 

["Mumpers’ talk ‘s tramps’ c. Thus ‘No. 747’, 
The Autobiography of a Gipsy, speaks of ‘that 
strange mixture of thieves’ Latin and mumpcr.s’ 
talk which has so often done duty for genuine 
Romnimus ’ (Romany).] 

’^mumping, vbl.n. and ppl.adj. Begging; reap, 
from ca, 1690 (c. > low s.) and from ca. 1826 (low 
B., ob.) ; n. in Motteux, adj. in Lytton. CT. the 


dial. Mumping Day, Boxing Day : C. 19-20 ; ob. 
(Prob. S.E. is C. 16 miurpin{g)s, alms.) 

mumple-mumper. An occ. ('. 19 variant of 
mummer, 1, q.v. 

mumps, the. V’ery low sj)irits ; non-aristociatic 
coll. (— 1887). Baumann. Cf. dumps. 

’•‘mumpus. A perversion of mumping, q.v. 
Baumann. 

mums. The lijis: late C. 18-19, More gen. 
mun^, q.v. Cf. also 7nun. —2. See mum, n., 4. 

mum’s the word! Silence: coll.: C. 18^-20. 
T. Brown. Earlier, mum for that! (S.E.). 

mumsie or -y. Mother : domestic and nursery 
coll. : late C. 19 20, (Evelyn Waugh, A Handful 
of Dust, 1934.) Cf. mummy, q.v. 

mun ; often munn, (early) munne. The mouth : 
C. 14-20 ; s. (t by ca. 1880) and dial. E.D.l). Ex 
Norwegian dial, munn, the moutli. (T. muns, q.v. 
Also muns (q.v.) and murid, —2. One of a band of 
London street ruffians ca. 1670 : coll. Shadwell, 
1691 (O.E.D.). Cf. scourer, mohmk. ? etymology 
if not ex 7nu7i, the mouth : })erha})s they were very 
loud-mouthed fellows. 

munch, v.i. To (‘at heavily; ‘stuff’: pro¬ 
letarian coll. (— 1923). Manchon. Cf. Munching 
House, 2. 

munch-present. A servant that tastes of his 
master's presents to a friend : app. e. : ca. 1560-90. 
Awdelay.—2. A glutton: C. 16(?-17): coll.—3. A 
taker of bribes : late C. 16-17 : coil. 

Munching House. Mansion House (London): 
City (” 1885); slightly ob. W^are. ‘From the 
lusty feeding going on there —2. Hence (m.-h.), 
a chea]) restaurant : lower classes’ : C. 20. 
Manchon. 

mund, munds. A C. 19 variant of mun, 1, and 

mu7is, (pj.v. 

mundane. A person of fashion : Society coll, : 
ca. 1890-1910, Ware. Ex Er. 7no7idain{r). 

mundicative. Incorrect for 7ninLdifirn(iir, a 
cleansing medicine : late C. 16-20. O.E.D. 

munduc. ' The seaman left to take charge of the 
boat on the pearl lishery. while the others ari* 
(iiMiig ’ : jiearl-lishers’: late C. 19-20. Bowen. 
Prob. ex the Malayan munduk, a mole : a sense that 
accords well with nautical humour. 

[tmundungus, both n. and derivative adj., are 
S.E. verging on coll.] 

♦mung. To beg, gen. v.i. : tramps’ c. ; from ca. 
1810; ob. Lex. Bal., Mayhow, P. H. Emerson. 
Ex Roman}’ mong, request, beg {mongaine7igro, a 
beggar). Cf. mang and 7iiurup, qq.v. 

♦mungaree or munjari; mungarly. Food; 
scraps of bread ; a meal : Parlyaree and tramps’ c, : 
from ca. 1855. May hew, Hindley, Emerson. Ex 
It. mangiare (cf. Fr. manger), to eat, hence food, via 
Lingua Franca. For the form, cf. dinarly, q.v. 
Also mange, q.v.—2. Begging, ‘ working as a 
tramp ’ : tramps’ c, (gen. as mongaree or -gery): 
C. 20. 

’^mungarly-casa or -cass(e)y. A baker's shop: 
Parlyareo and tramps’ c. : from ca. 1858, H., Ist 

ed. The Thnes, Oct. 18,1864. Ex preceding + It. 
casa, a house. 

munging, vbl.n. B(‘gging : Northern s. (ob.) and 
dial. (— 1859). H., Ist ed. Ex dial, munge, to 

grumble in low, indistinct tones (E.D.D.). 

mungO. An important person, a ‘ swell ’ : 1770, 
Colman, in The Oxford Alagazine : soon f, presum¬ 
ably s. ? ex Mu7igo, a common name for a Negro 
(1768), O.E.D. 
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*miinge, n. Dark, darkness : c.: C. 18. C. 
Hitchin, The Regulator, 1718. Origin ? 

mungy. Food : naval and military : from ca. 
1860. Bowen. Either ex Fr. manger, to eat, or a 
re-shaping of mungaree, q.v. Hence, mutigy- 
wallah, a man working in the cook-house : military : 
late 0. 10-20. 

munitionette. A female worker on munitions : 
coll. : 1915, The Daily Sketch, Nov. 19. O.E.D. 
(Sup.). Ex: 

munitions. The production of munitions; 
munition-work ; coll. : from late 1915. The 
Ministry of Munitions was created in mid-1915. 
(O.E.D. Sup.) 

munjaii or -y. Soc! mungaree. The -y form 
occurs in Philip Allingham's C-hcapjack, 1934. 
♦m nnns . See muns. 

munpins or, blotter, mompyns. The teeth: 
C. 15-mid-16 : coll. Lydgate. Lit., mouth-ynns 
(see mun, 1). Also mone pynnes (as in lAdgate) 
and munpynnys (as in Skelton). The O.E.D. con¬ 
siders it S.E. 

♦muns ; in C. 17 early 18, occ. munns ; in C. 19, 
occ. munds. 3'hc face : from ca. 1660 : c. >, ca. 
1720, low s. Head, Grose. See mun, 1.- 2. 0<-c. 
the bps (cf. munis, q.v.), the mouth {— 1823), the 
jaws ; C. 18 20, ob. Foote, 1760, ‘ Why, you jatle, 
... 1 must have a smack at your muns ’ ; Bee. 
munshi. S(‘e moonshee. 

Munster heifer. A thick-leggcd and/'or t.hick- 
aiikled woman : Anglo-Irish : ca. 1810-60. Lex. 
Bal. Cf. Mullingar heifer, q.v. 

Munster plums. (Singular app. unn^conh'd.) 
Potatoes; Anglo-Irish ca. 1850, gen : from ca. 
1780 ; ob. Grose, 1st ed. Cf. Irish ajrneots and 
murph ics. 

mur. Bum; back s. (— 1859); \ory gen. in 
G.W. among soldiers. H., lat (m1. 

murder, cry blue. To malo' an excc.ssive outcry : 
1887, ‘John Strange* Winti'r ’. O.ILI). 

murder, look like God’s revenge against. To look 
angrily: coll.; C. J8-inid-H>. (irose. 

mu^er-house. A military hospital : military 
(other ranks’) : from ca. 1920. 

murder is out, the. Tli<* mystery is solved ; 
C, 18-20: S.E. >, ca. 1830, coll. E\ the juo- 
verbial murder null out (late C. 13 20). Ajiyicrson. 

murderin’ Irish ! ; orig. murder an’ Irish ! A 
lower classes’ exclamation indicative of a climax : 
mid-('. 19-early 20. M’are. 

Murdering Thieves, the. The Army Service 
Corps : military ; C. 20 ; very ob. F. & Gibbons. 
For origin, cf. Moke Tram, q.v. 

*murerk. The mistress of the liousc : traniyis’ 
c, : from ca. 1855. H., Lst ed. ? 61 /rcrA; jierverted. 

murg. A telegram : Post Olhee telegraj)h- 
messengers’ (— 1935). Ex : 

murginger. A telegray»h-boy: id. : from ca. 
1920. A ])cr\'ersion messenger. 

murine is a (k 17 error for marine, v., = marinate, 
O.E.D., ‘ or misprint ’. 

murkarker or murkauker. A monkey - ca. ISiTO- 
SO : low coll. 8(‘ldora heard outside London, H., 
1st ed. Ex Jocko Macauco or Maccacco, a famous 
fighting monkey of ea. 1840-5 at the Westmin.stcr 
Pit. (In S.E., macaco is any monkey of the genus 
macaens.) Also maccacco. 

murky. Containing secrets, ‘ shady ’; sinister, 
discreditable : esp. in (e.g. his) murky past : from 
ca. 1920 : jocular coll. Ex the late C. 18-20 senses, 
very dark (of colour) and dirty, grimy. Richard 


Koveme, The Man in The Red Hat, 1930, ‘ I felt 
pretty sure she was terribly worried . . . But, by 
Gad ! I’d no idea things were quite as murky as 
they are.’ The sense is anticipated in P, G. Wode- 
house. Love among the Chickens, 1906, ‘ I was . . . 
thinking about my wretched novel. 1 had just 
framed a more than usually murky scone.’ 

murph, but gen, murphy. A potato .- from resp, 
ca. 1870, ca. 1810. Lex. Bal., Thackeray. Ex the 
very common Irish surname : cf. donovan, q.v.—2. 
Morpheus, i.c. sleej) ; sol. : 1748, Smollett, in 

Roderick Random : IT., 2nd ed. (Only Murphy.) 

Murphy’s countenance or face. A iiig’s h«‘ad : 
from resp. ca. 1810 (t by 1890) and ca. 18f>o 
Vaux in Diet, and Memoirs (1812, 1819). Cf. 
murphy, 1. 

[murrain is frequent in C. 16-early 18 cursings. 
Lit., a plague.] 

Murray’s Bucks. See Lacedeemonians.—^Mur- 
rumbidgee whaler. Se(‘ whaler. 

murse. Incorrect for murre, C, 17-20. O.E.D. 

murtherer. (Gcn.pl.) A cannon for use against, 
rather the men than the material of a shij) : naval 
coll. : (’. 18-c‘arly 19. Bowen. 

muscle bo’sun. A Jjhysical-trnining olhccr : 
naval : C. 20. Bouen. A synonym of india- 
rubber man. 

muscle-grinder. St*c leg-grinder. 

*musclein. 'I'o intrude, by violenci*, on another’s 
‘rac-ket’: American c. anglieisi'd ca. 1928 and, by 
1935, > gen. s. - to poach, lig., on another's pre- 
.serves. (G.O.D., 1934 Su]).) Abbr. muscle one's 
tray in. 

Museum headache. Extreme ennui ; impatient 
boredom : London wntiTs', authors’, journalists’ : 
1857 ca. 1!U4. Wart*, uliose (piotation Irom 'Fhe 
Daily yev's of D(‘c. 11, 1882, slutus that, the ])hras(‘i 
n*f(Trcd to the waiting lor books in the British 
Museum B(*admg Boom. 

museuming. 'I'he Msitmg of inuscums : coll. : 
1838. * A day or tw-o museuming ’. O.ILD. 

Mush. Tlic inevitable military nickname, on 
Egyptian st-rvici*. for num surnanu'd Knott or 
Nott : from ca. 192((. Ex t he Arabic for not. 

mush, *mush-toptp)er, mushroom. An um 1 •n-lla: 
resp. low (— 1851), Mayhew, but rcconh'd in a 
comyiound in 1821 : from ca. 1820, 1 by 1880, c., aa 
inllaggart; low, 1856, very ob., Maylu'W. Ex the 
Bhape.-—2. (Only mush : jironounced/aoo.s/i.) The 
mouth: boxing, then low; inid-Ck li>-20: ])rob. 
G.S., ong. Matscll, Walford.—2, a. In (’. 20 New 
Zealand, the fare*. ILx the softness of mush and the 
mouth.--3. (Only mush, in senses 3 6.) A cah- 
])roprictor in a small way ; (also little mush) a cab- 
driver owning hia own vehicle : from ca. 1890 ; ob. 
by 1910, t by 1930. Alibr. masher, q.v.—4. The 
guard-room ; cells : military : late (’. 19-20. 

F. & Gibbona. Origin ? Pcrliapa ox dial, mush, to 
erush.—5. Other senacs of mushroom : s{‘<' mush- 
room. —'6. Porridge; nautical coll,: ('. Bt-20 ; 
slightly ob. Bowen. A particularisation of the 
S.E. sense.—7. A man ; c. ; late C. 19-20. James 
Curtis, The Gilt Kid, 1936. Only in combination ; 
SCO, e.g., coring mush and rye mush. Ex Komanj 
moosh, a man. 

mush, gush, and lush. ‘ Mean interested criti¬ 
cism—critiques paid for either in money or feast- 
ings ’: authors’ and journalists’: ca. 1884-1905. 
W are. 

mush-faker, ’^mush-top(p)er-faker, mushroom- 
faker. A mender of umbrellas : resp, low (— 1851), 
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Mayhew; c. of ca. 1820-50, Haggart; c. or low 
(— 18,‘iO), ob. by 18()0, Brandon, Mayhew. Ex 
muftli, 1, and faker, q.v, ('f. : 

mush-faking, occ. mushfaking. Umbrella-mend¬ 
ing ; low : from ca. 1857. P. H. Emerson. 

mush-rat. Musk-rat: Canadian sol. (and Eng¬ 
lish dial.) : late C. 19-20. (John Beanies.) 

mush-top(p)er. See mush, 1.—mush-top(p)er- 
faker. Sec^ mush-faker. 

musha. An interjection connoting strong feel¬ 
ing : from ca. 1830: Anglo-Irish coll. >, by 1870, 
S.E. Lover. Ex Irish muiseadh, if it be so. 
S.O.D. 

'*‘mu8hed(-)up. Well-dressed: c. (— 1933). 
C’harles K. Leach, On Top of the Underworld. 
Perhaps ex moiled vp influenced by mushy, tpj-v. 

musher. Samesenseasmush, 3, q.v. IHHl, The 
(ilobc, April 22 (O.E.D.) ; ob. by 1900, f by JiJ20. 
Seldom used outside of the cab-tradt-. 

musheroom. A mushroom ; sol. (and dial.): 
(’. 19-20. E.g., in E. Brett Young, Jim JUdlake, 

1930. 

mushiness. Sec mushy. 

mushing, vbl.n. ‘ Cab-owning on a small scale *: 
eab-rnen : ca. 1887-1915. Cf. mush/d, and musher. 
The illohe. April 22, 1887 (O.E.D.). 

mushroom. See mush, 1.—2. A circular hat with 
a h)W Clown, esp. a lady’s with brim down-curviriL': 
coll.: from ca. ]8(}4; ob. H., 3rd ed.—3. The 
Icmale i)U(icnd ; low : C. 19.—4. ‘The great clock 
to be seen in most taverns ’ : tavern-frequenters’ 
(— 1909). Ware. Ex shape, 
mushroom-faker. See mush-faker, 
mushy. Insipid ; gushingly si'utimental : from 
early 1870 ’r : coll. >, by 1910, S.E. Ceorge Eliot, 
1870, ‘ She’s not mushy, but h<^r heart is tender ’ 
(O.E.D.). inushiness {— 1890). 

music. A C. 18 abhr. of music's paid, the, q.v, 
(ir().s(‘. J.st ed.-~-2. I’lie reverse or ‘ tail ‘ of a com, 
but only in ‘calling the toss’; Anght-ln^h ; ca. 
1780 1930. (Irose, 1st ed. Ex the harp on the 
rev(‘rse of an Insli farthing or hHlfpeim\. 
music, face the. See face the music, 
music, it makes ill. A])p)ied to umvelcome nens ; 
c<»ll ; late (’. 17-inid-18. B.E. 

music as a wheelbarrow, you make as good. A 
f-cnn-yiroverbial c.]). to one who ]jIayH badl\ or i.s 
niqilcasantly nois^ : (’. 18. ‘Proverbs' Fuller. 

music-box. A piano: jocular coll. : JS49, 

'J'hackeray : (’. Beade, in Hard ('ash. 

mUSiC-dufBng, vbl.n. Keconditioningold musical 
instruments: low (— 1923). iManehon. After 

C(itlle-diifjln(j. 

music-hall howl. The singing heard in music- 
halls ; mu.sieians’ coll. (— 1909). Ware, ‘The 
result of endeavouring rather to make th<‘ words of a 
fiong heard than to create musical effect '. 

musical. (Uf liorsea) with defective re.s])iration : 
C. 20. (’f. roarer, q.v. O.E.D. 

Musical Box, the. ‘ A w idifly celebrated Whipjiet 
Tank in the action at Villens Jiretonneux, Aug. 8, 
1918 ’: military ; now only historica 1. F. & (dbbons. 

■^music’s paid, the. (See also music, 1.) ‘The 
Watch-word among Uigh-way-men, to let the 
(Vimpany they were to Rob, alone, in return to some 
Courtesy *, B.E. ; c. ; late C. 17-early 19. Grose. 

musldu, gen, preceded by mwccovntable. A chap, 
fellow, man, esp. if odd : ca, 1750-60. Johnson, 
‘ Those who . . . call a man a cabbage, ... an 
odd fish, an unaccountable muskin O.E.D. 7 u 
perversion of the C. 16 endearing muskin. 

D.U.E. 


muslin. Sails, collectively; esp. the lighter 
sails: nautical: from ca. 1820; ob. Blackwood's 
Magazine, 1822, ‘ She shewed as little muslin as 
required ’ (O.E.D.).—2. The fair sex : from ca. 
1883; ob. by 1910, t by 1920. Hawley Smart, 
1884. (Cf. skirt, q.v.) Gen as ; 

muslin, a bit of. A woman, a girl; 1823, Mon- 
crieff, ‘ A bit of muslin on the. sly ’ ; C. Griffin ; 
Thackeray. Ob. by 1910, f by 1918. Cf.: 

muslin, a piece of. The same : ea. 1840-1900. 
W. T. Moncrieff, 1843. Much less gen, than pre¬ 
ceding terra ; prob, influenced by piex:e, a girl. 

Muss. See Messolini. — mussy. Sec muzzy, 1 . 
must. ‘ As a past or historical present tense, must 
is sometimes used satirically or indignantly with 
reference to some foolish or annoying action or some 
untoward event,’ Late C. 14-20 : S.E. till oa. 1850, 
then coll. ‘ Just when I was busiest, I must go and 
break my leg ! ’ O.E.D. 

musta or muster. The make or patti'rn of any¬ 
thing ; a sample : Anglo-Chinese and -Indian : 
C. 16-20 ; in 1563 as moslra, w hich is the Portu¬ 
guese origin, (.’oil. Yule k Burnell. H., 3rd ed., 
‘ V’ery gen. used in commercial transactions all over 
the world ’. 

mustard (at), be. To be exei'llent (at anything); 
(of a w'ornan) be mustard, to be sexually ‘ hot stufl ' ; 
from late 1920’s. J^yell. Ex hot stuff -- keen as 
mustard. 

mustard-plaster on his chest I, put a. A c.p. 

applied to ‘ a doleful and dismal pallid young man ’ : 
lower-clas.scs’: ca. 1880-1914. Ware. Ex a comic 
song \vritt(“n in coniu'vion with Colman's mustard by 
10. Jiaman Blanchard (1820-89). 

mustard-pot. The female jmdend : C. 19-20: 
lov.- -2. A ‘carriage with a light yi'llow body’: 
lower classes’ : late C. 19-20 ; ob. Ware. 

muster. As used by Conwai/ cadet‘ to line up 
outside galley or stori'-roorn for more food ’ (Mase¬ 
field), it is rather j. than eligible. — 2. See musta. 

muster one’s bag. To be ill : naulieal. esp. 
naval. : lute C. 19 2(l. Bowen. I'x taking one's 
kit-bag to the sick-bay. 

mustn’t. Must not: coll.: 1741. Richardson, 
‘1 mustn’t love rny Uncle.’ O.E.D., but jirob. in 
sjMiken u.se from ea. 1705. 

mustn’t-mention-’ems. Tioumis: ea. 1850- 
1919. ('1. uuuK utionabhs. (|.v. 

‘•‘mutcher. *See moocher. E\tu‘mel\ rare form 
in C. 20. 

mute. An undertaker's n^'-i--!ant acting as a 
mourner silent supposedly from grief : from ca. 
1760 : coll, till ca. 1840, then S.E. Grose. 

mute as a fish. Silent: l’. 15-20; ob. ; coll, >, 
by 1600, S.E. Burgh iS: l.ydgate. Galsworthy, 
)uis dumb as fishes. Appc'rson. In late (A 18~ 
2(b often mute as fishes, and dial, offer-s at least six 
variants. 

mutiny. Tlie rum-ration : naval : late C. 19-20. 
Bowen. Boeau.se. without it. the men would 
mutiny. 

mutt. A ‘ stupid ’, a fool, a gawk : U.S. (19U>)» 
anglicised in France in 1918. Ex lu niton Jicad, q.\., 
(O.E.D. Sup.) 

Mutt and Jeff. The British War Medal and 
Victory Medal : military : 1918. B. & 1*. Ex 

the famous pair of comic figures. Cf. Pip, ^Squeak 
and Wilfred. 

mutton. A loose woman: ])rostitutes collec¬ 
tively : 1518, Skelton ; Shakes])eai*e ; D’Urfey. 

Ob. by 1820, t by 1900. Rare in C. 19 except ar 

r 
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laced mutton, q.v.—2. Sexual pleasure; the female 
pudend ; the sexual act: from ca. 1670 ; oh. E.g. 
in fond of his mutton, fond of the act. Almost solely 
from the man’s stand-point. Rochester; H—3. A 
eheep : late C. 16-20 : in C. 19-20, jocular but 
(except as used at Bootham School) still S.E.—4. 
See muttons. 

mutton, bow-wow. See bow-wow. 
mutton, cut one’s. To dine : low s. bordering on 
coll. : from ca. 1860 ; ob. Ex the S.E. eat or take a 
bit of, or one's, mutton with, to dine with (C. 18-20, 
ob.). 

mutton, give (a person) the cold shoulder of. A 

non-aristocratic punning elaboration (— 1887; ob.) 
of give the cold shoulder. Baumann. 

mutton, in her. Having carnal knowledge of a 
woman; low: C. 19-20, ob. Lex. Bal. Ex 
mutton, 2, q.v. 

mutton?, who stole the. A c.p. of ca. 18.30-60 
addressed jeeringly to a policeman. Brewer. Ex 
the Force’s failure to detect the culprit in a theft of 
mutton. 

Mutton-Bird. (Gen. pi.) A resident in North 
Tasmania : Southern Tasmanians’ : C. 20. 0pp. 
couta, 2 (q.v.). Mutton-birds abound in Northern 
Tasmania. 

mutton-chopper. A mutton-chop (sc. whisker): 
ca. 1890-1900 : mostly Cockney. Milliken. N.B. 
mutton-chop, in this sense, is 8.E. 

mutton-chops. A sheep's head : low (~ 1864); 
ob. H., 3rd ed. 

mutton-cove. A ‘ mutton-monger q.v.: low : 
from ca. 18.30; ob.—2, (M.C.) The Coventry- 
Street end of Windmill Street, once a resort of 
harlots : ca. 1840-70 : low London. Ex mutton, I. 

mutton dressed as lamb or (ob.) lamb-fashion. A n 
old woman dressed like a young one : low ; mostly 
Cockney : from ca. 1860. Cf. the older form, an old 
ewe dressed lamb-fashion, q.v. at old ewe. 

mutton-eyed. ‘ Sheep’s-eyed ’, q.v. : from ca. 
1860 ; ob. Mainly jocular. 

mutton-fed. Big, fat, and red-faced : coll, 
(— 1923). Manchon, ‘A mutton-fed })oIiceman 
mutton-fist or - han d. A large coarsi' hand, esp. if 
red : resp. 1064, Cotton, ‘ Lifting his Mutton-fists to 
th’ skies ’ ; from ca. 1820 and not very gen.—^2. A 
printer's index-hand : printers’ (— 1888). Jacobi. 
(O.E.J) ) 

mutton-head. A dull or stujiid person : coll. : 
1804 (O.E.J). Sup.). Ex the veil-known stupidity 
of sheep. Ex : 

mutton-headed. Dull; stupid: s. (1788) and 
dial. Grose. Ex the well-known stupidity of 
sheep. 

mutton in long coats. Women .- low : late C. 17- 
19. B.E. : Baumann. Cf. : 

mutton in a silk stocking, leg of. A woman’s leg 
or calf: low : late C. 17-20. B.E. ; Baumann. 

mutton-monger. A wenchor: from ca. 1630; 
ob. by 1830, t by 1850. More, 1532 (O.E.D.); 
Florio ; CJia])man, ‘ As if you were the only noted 
mutton-monger in all the city ’ ; Coles ; Gro.si*. 
Ex mutton, i. Cf. mMtoner, q.v. E. & H. provides 
a long synonymy.—2. A sheep-stealer : ca. 1600- 
1750. Cotton, B.E.—3. A considerable eater of 
mutton: mid-C. 17. W. M., 1649, ‘ A horrible 
Mutton-monger, a Gorbelly-Glutton O.E.D. 

mutton of, make. To kill (a person): low coll.: 
late C. 19-20. Manchon {refroidir). 

mutton-pies. The eyes: rhyming s. : ca. 1880- 
1910. The Referee, Nov. 7, 1887, ‘ Bright as angels 


from the skies | Were her dark-blue mutton-jiie.s.* 
Cf. the ver}" much more gen. mince-pies, q.v. 

mutton-quad. An em quad : printers’ (— 1871). 
Ex m for mutton. O.E.D. Cf. mutton-thumper. 

mutton rabble. A ‘ sheep-chase ’ : Bootham 
School (— 1925). Anon., Diet, of Bootham Slang. 
Cf. rabble, q.v. 

mutton-shunter. A constable: policemen’s: 
188.3-ca. 1916. Ware. Bolicemen keep harlot® 
moving. 

mutton-thumper. A bungling workman; a 
young apprentice bookbinder: late C. 18-20 : 
bookbinders’. MS. note in the British Museum copy 
of Grose, 2nd ed. ; F. & H. Ex the sheepskin used 
in binding. 

mutton-tugger. (Prob.) a ‘ mutton-monger 
q.v. : presumably s. : ca. 1600. ‘ The nurseries of 

wickedness, the nests of mutton tuggers, the dens of 
formall droanes ’ (O.E.D.). 

mutton-walk (or with capitals). The saloon at 
Drury Lane theatre : ca. 1820-80 : liondon fast 
life. Egan. 1821, Real Life. —2. (? hence) any 
resort of harlots, esp. Piccadilly : from ca. 1870. 

muttoner. A ‘mutton-monger’, q.v.: (3 17- 
early 19. Halhwell. Ex mutton, 1.—2. A blow on 
the knuckles from a cricket-ball : Winchester 
College : ca. 1850-90. Cf. mutton-fist, q.v. 

muttongosht. Mutton : domestic Anglo-Indian 
coll. ( — 1886). Lit., mntton-llosh. Yule Burnell. 
For its hybnditv, cf. jail-khana. 

muttouous. Slow; monotonous : low : ca. 
1880-1910. Ex ynonotonous on gluttonous. 

muttons. The tax on live sUn k : 1881, Th^ 

Daily Sews, Feb. 1. O.E.D.—The Turkish loans of 
1865 and 1873, these being in part seeiirod on the 
sheep-tax : first recorded, 1887 (Baumann). Both 
are Stock Exchange and ob. 
muwer. -uwer. 

muzz ; occ. muz (t). One who studies hard, 
reads miK'h and studiously. Tho Trifer, No. 6, 
1788, ‘The almost indelible stigma of a Muz’; 
1899, W. K. K. Bedford. Ob. (O.E.D.) Ex : 

muzz, v.i. To study diligently ; to ‘ mug ’, q.v. 
(V.t. with over.) S. J. Pratt, 1775, ‘ For ever 
muzzing over a musty book ’. Since ca. 1890, 
mainly at Westminster School : cf. th(' Eton sap, 
<pv. ? ex muse, {be)museiL —2. V.t. To fuddle ; 
make ‘ muzzy ’ (q v.) : 1787, ‘ Fred. Pbilon ‘ Apt 
to get muzzed too soonCf. v.,-1.—3. V.i., 

to loiter or ‘ hang about ’ : ca. 1778 1810, Mme 
D'Arblay, 1779, ‘ You would not dare keep me 
muzzling here.’ ? cognate with muse, v. All three 
sen.ses, O.IvJ). ; for tlu' first, (‘f. reniarhs at ‘ West¬ 
minster School slang ’, 

muzzed. Fuddled; stupidly ti})sy ; 1787, see 
quotation at muzz, v., 2. 

muzzel ; oec. muzzle. A charm ; work the 
muzzle (or -el), to sell charms : grafters’ : C. 20. 
Philip Allingham in Chcapjack, 1934, postulates a 
Yiddish origin. 

muzzing, vbl.n. To muzz, v., all senses.—2. 
Pjil.adj., studying hard ; given to intent study : 
1793, J. Berosford : ob. O.E.D. 

muzzle. A beard, esp. if long, straggly, and/or 
dirty : ca. 1690-1830. B.E. ; Grose, Ist od. Ex 
S.E. muzzle, the mouth-—2. See muzzel. 

muzzle, V. To strike on the mouth : low, e.sj). 
pugilistic : from ca. 1850; ob. Maybew, 1851, 
* Just out of “ stir ” [q.v.] for muzzling a peeler.’—- 
2. Hence, to light; to thrash : low (— 1859); ob. 
H., Ist ed.—3. Hence, to throttle, garotte : o.: 
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(MUZZLED) BULL-DOG 

from ca. 1860 ; ob. H., 3rd ed.—4. To drink to 
excess : s. from ca. 1850 ex (— 1828) dial. ; ob. as s. 
Also, v.t. to fuddle : s. (from ca. 1850 ; oh.) ox dial. 
(— 1796). O.E.T).—5. To take, ‘ bag get; orig. 

(1890, ‘ Rolf Boldrewood’), Australian > gen. ea. 
1895 ; ob. Rarr6re & Ixjland, 2nd ed. Prob. ex 
S.E. muzzle, put a muzzle on. O.E.D. 

(muzzled) bull-dog. A main-deck gun : naval: 
ca. 1865-1905. Admiral Smyth, 1867.—^2. ‘The 
great gun which stands lumsed in the ofiicers’ ward¬ 
room cabin ’, ibid. : ca. 1865^-80. 

muzzier. A blow on the mouth : from ea. 1810 : 
boxing. Lex. BaL~2. A dram; a (quiek) drink : 
low : from ca. 1850 ; ob. 11,, 5th ed. Ex muzzle, 
the mouth.—3, A strong head wi/id : fnun the 
middle 1870’8: nautical coll. >, by 1910, S.E. 
Bowen ; O.E.T). Cf. nose-ender, 2. 

muzzling, vbl.n. Hitting on the mouth : box¬ 
ing : 1819; ob. O.E.D. Cf. muzzier, I. 

muzzy. (Of places) dull, gloomy ; (of weather) 
overcast: coll, and dial. : 1727, Mrs, Dclany, who 
syiells it musay ; 1821, Coleridge, ‘ This whole long- 
lagging, muzzy, mizly morning ’. I’rob. ex dial. 
mo.sey, hazy, muggy.—2, Stupid, hazy of mind, 
spiritless: coll.: 1728, Mrs. Delany ; Keats, 1817, 

‘ 1 don't lei'l inclined to write any more at pre.sent 
for ] feel rather muzzy ’ ; Thackeray. Cf. muzz, v., 
2. i*(ThapH e.x dial, mosey, stupefied with liquor, or 
ex h( I/I used.- Stii])efied, more gen. stupid, w ith 
liquor: coll, and dial.: 1775, Thomas Campbell; 
'I'hnckeray ; J. Payn. Ex preceding senses.—4. 
lihirrcd. indistinct : coll. : from ea. 1830. Wash¬ 
ington Irving, 1832. Ex senses 1, 2, and esp. 3. 
O.E.D. 

my ! ; oh my ! A (low) coll, exclamation : 1707, 
<1, Stevens, ‘ Such . . . Sayings are a Discredit . . . : 
As for Instance , . . rny Wliither d'ye go ’ ; 1849, 
Mrs. Carlyle, ‘ Oh, my ! if she didn't show feeling 
enough.’ O.E.D. Abbr. my God /—2. o{/i) vnj is 
an abbr. of o(/i), my Gawd, a sword ; late C. 19-20. 
B. c'i P. 

my for me occurs in street oath.s and asseverations, 
in Slip my boh for s'dp me, bob for so hdp me, 
G(hI : low (-- 1864). H., 3rd cd. 


my arse . . . See arse in (or on) a band-box. 
my aunt 1 A coll, interjection : late C. 19-20. 
Cf. giddy aunt, my. 

my aunt (Jones). A water-closet : low euphem¬ 
istic : from ca. 1850 ; ob. H,, 1st ed. {my aunt). 
The longer form (H., 5th ed.), ea. 1870-1905, gen. 
dispenses with my. (Jf. Mrs. Jones. 
my bloater. See bloater, 
my boy !, I believe you. See I believe you, my 
boy.—my colonial oath I See colonial oath !, my. 

my eye I Occ. my eyes ! (t i860). A coll, 
exclamation of surprise, wonderment, or admiration: 
slightly ob. Moore, 1819, ‘ My eyes ! how prettily 
Tom wTites ’ ; M. E. Braddon, 1876, ‘My eye, 
ain’t I hungry ! ’—2. my eye, all. See all my 
eye.— 3. my eye and Betty Martin. See Betty 
Martin. 

my giddy aunt ! See giddy aunt.—my gracious I 
See gracious. — my hat ! See hat I— my land ! See 
land I, my.—my lord. See lord.—my nabs. See 
nabs.- - my oath ! S(!e oath !, my, 
my oath, Miss Weston ! On rny word of honour !: 
naval : C. 20. F. & Gibbons. Ex the respect felt 
for Miss Agnes Weston, the naval philanthropist. 

my pippin. See pippin. — my stare (and ga^rs) ! 
Sec stars ! — my tuhp. Sec tulip.- -my uncle. See 
uncle.—my watch. See watch, his,—my wig. See 
wigs.—my word ! See word ! 

*myla. Seemiler, 1. 

mylier. An occ. C. 19 -20 form of mauley, q.v. at 
end of entry. 

*myll. See mill, n. and v.— msmt. See mint, 
[msnmidon, a constable’s attendant or assistant, 
is S.E.—despite B.E.’s designation as c., Grose's 
inclusion as s., and F. & IP's listing.] 

myrtle, my. A low London term of address ; 
late C. 18~carly 19. Bee. Cf. jesaamy und tulip. 

mystery. A sausage : somewhat low : from ca. 
1885 ; ob. More gen. is bag ojmystery, as in Henley, 
1887, and much more gen. is inystery bag, as in 2'fie 
Sportsman, Feb. 2, 1889. 

mystery ship. A Decoy Ship or Q Boat: 1916, 
Allred Noyes (O.E.D. Sup.) ; coll. >, almost imm., 
S.E. Bowen ; B. & P. 


N 


-n’ for -nd : sol. : since when ? E.g. han, hand. 
—2. Oec. for -nt, as in don\ don't, won', won't, and 
‘ C’an’ [can’t] you come ter-morrer ? ’ : eoh, es}>. 
C'oekney ; also irnuieinorial. 

’n. Than : a coll. abbr. pronounced either as a 
final n or as very short en ; e.g. more'n — mor7i or 
mor-en. C. 18 20. Also dial. Cf. 'an, q.v. — 2. 
In : on : coll. : C. 19-20. More gen. in dial, and in 
U S. than as a coll. ; the jierson that uses ’a for in, 
gen. uses it also for on. {^eo passim the books by 
C. W. Thurlow Craig.) 

’n’. And : another coll, and dial, abbr., 
similarly iironounccd : late C. 17-20. (Cf. yn, 
(pv.) in familiar speech, esp. ‘ more’n more ’ and 
‘ bread’n butter ’.—2. (By itself, n' ; in com¬ 
position, ’n or 71.) Not: mostly dial., but occ. sol. 
or low coll.; mid-C. 18-20. E.g. ‘1 didn’ care’, 
‘ docsn ’ 

D.a.d. Shamming : military hospitals’ (— 1909) 
ob. Ware. Ex the initials of no appreciable 
disease. Cf. n.y.d. (q.v.) and p.u.o., which latter 


was a G.W. confession as to the unknown origin of 
that jiyrcxia which was treiicli-fever. 

u.b.g. or, as in the other ‘ initial ’-words, more 
gen. with capitals. No bloody good : eoll. : C. 20. 
Contrast n.g. 

n.C. ’Nuff ced, i.e. enough said : from ca. 1870. 
(Ware state.s American origin.) (T. o.k., q.v. 

n.c.d. (N.C.D.). See no can do. 

n.d. (Of a woman) trying to look young : Society : 
late C. 19“early 20. Ware. Ex librarians’ n.d., no 
date. 

n.e. or N.E. See north caster. 

n.L A smart or eunning tradesman : printers’ : 
from ca. 1865 ; ob. Abbr. no jiies. —2, Among 
artisans (— 1909), it means no fool. W’are. 

n.g. No go; no good: orig. (1840), U.S., 
anglicised ca. 1890 ; ob. Thornton. 

N.H. A bug : from ca. 1875 ; ob. Abbr. 
Aorfolk Howard, q.v. 

n.n. A nei'cssarv nuisance, esp, a husband: 
Society (- 1909); f by 1919. Ware. 
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n. (or N.) wash. Sop notergal wash, 
n.y.d. Dnmk : military hospitals’ (— 1909); 
ob. Ware. I.e, not yet diagnosed. Cf. n.a.d., q.v. 
—2. Not yet dead : jocular: from ca. 1915. 
Same origin. (B. & P.) 
na poo. See napoo.—Naafl. Sec Nafy. 

*nab ; occ. nabb or nab(b)e. The head ; c. of ca. 
1500-1750. Harman (as tuibe); Head. Cf. nob 
and 7iajiper, qq.v.—2. The liead of a stick : c.: 
early C. 17. Hekker (O.E.l).). 3. A hat; a cap : 

c. of ca. 1670-1830. Shadwell, Fielding, Grose. 
Cf. na&, a penthouse, q.v. Abbr. nah~cheat or -chete, 
q.v.—4. A foj) : c. : ca. 1690-1750. B.E. (Mat- 
sell’s recording is of an archaism.)—5. One who 
‘ nabs esp. a police oOicer : 1813 : c. >, ca. 1860, 
low 8. ; ob. O.E.I).—6. See nabs. 

*nab ; occ. nab(b)e or nabb. To catch; to 
arrest: from ca. 1685 : c. >, ca. 1860, low a. F. 
Spence, Shadwell. Cf. nap and nobble, qq.v.—2. It 
soon > a gen. c. v. of action ; see nab the rust, the 
stifles, etc.—3. Linking senses 1 and 4 with the n., 
sense 3, is B.E.’s ‘ I'll Nab ye, i.e. I’ll have your Hat 
or Cap.’“-4. To seize ; to steal : low s. : from ca. 
1814. The Sporting Magazine, 1814, ‘ All was lost, 
save what was nabb’d to pay the cost ’ (O.E.D.).—■ 
5. To cog (a die): C. 18 c. or low s. ; in its orig. 
form, nap (B.E.), it was certainly c.—6. V.i., to 
snatch at something : C. 19-20 ; ob.: low.—7. 
(Cf. senses 1, 4.) To detect (an incident): Shrew's- 
bury School: late ('.19 -20. E.g. in Desmond Coke, 
The House Prefect, 1908. 

[nab, to bite gently, is dial., as are nail (dis¬ 
position), off at the nail, (possibly) nale, Narrowdale 
noon, nary, nash-gab (impertinence), nation as adj. ; 
whereas the following are S.E.;— nabob, nag (a 
whore), nail or right n^ on the head(, hit the), nail to 
the counter, nakedness (the private parts), name- 
less(, the ; or name-it-not ; both euphemistic), 
Nantz, nap (a short sleep), nappy, n. (strong ale) and 
adj. (heady ; drunk), nasty (see the entry), nation 
as n., natural as idiot and natural wig, nature (the 
generative organs) and nature’s garb, naughtiness 
(immorality), naughty (loose-morallcd ; obscene), 
naughty dream (a se.Kual one), 1 naughty man (a 
whoremonger), naughty pack (a wanton ; as — an 
endearment, dial.), navigator (a navvy), nay (to 
deny), nay-WOrd (a proverb).] 
nab, a penthouse. A large hat : c. or low 8. of ca. 
1750-1820. 

nab-all ; also nabal(l). A fool .- early C. 17 s. > 
coll. Rowlands.—-2. As a churl or a miser, C. 17- 
20 (ob.), it is S.E. 

*nab-cheat or -chete. A hat or r-aii : c. of ca. 
15.30-1830. Cojiland, B.E. See cheat. 

’•‘nab-girder. A bridle : c. of ca. 1()70-1870, 
though ob. as early as 1820. Cole.s, B.E., Grose. 
Also nob-girder. Ex nab — nob, the head, -j- girdle 
yiervertf'd. 

nab it (on the dial). To receive a blow (on the 
face) : low : from ca. 1820. But nab it, like nap it, 
also — to Hiccive (gen., unexpected) punishment : 
low and dial : C. 19-20. 

nab the bib. To weey) : from ca. 1830 : low. 
Earlier (— 1812), nap the bib, which, recorded by 
Vaux and used by Egan, was prob, c. ; and later 
(1860 -h), with variant nap one's bib, which also 
meant, to carry one’s point, hy weeping, then by 
any similar means (H., 3rd ed.). 

♦nab the regulars. To divide a booty : c. : from 
ca. 1840. 

nab (or, in C. 19-20, nap) the rusL To take offence 


(cf. rusty, q.v.) : from ca. 1850 : low and dial, 
ob. Ex 2. The turf sense, (of a horse) to become 
restless (— 1785). Grose, Ist ed.—3. To receive 
unexpected punishment: C. 19 -20 (ob.) : c. > low 
8. Prob. influenced by nab the teize, q.v. 

*nab the snow. To steal linen, esp. from hedges ; 
c.: from ca. 1780. Grose, 2nd ed. 

*nab the stifles. To be hanged ; c.: C. 19 -20 ; 
ob. fSec stifles. 

♦nab or nap the stoop. To stand in the pillory ; 
late C. 18-early 19 c. Grose, Ist ed. 

♦nab or nap the teize. To be whipj)ed, privately, 
in prison: late 0. 18-mid-19 e. Grose, Ist ed. 
? ox tease, for in C. 19, it is often spelt teaze. 
nabb ; occ. nabbe. See nab, n. and v. 
nabber. A bailiff; a constable : low : from ca. 
1810 ; ob.—2. A thief, esp. a pilferer ; low and 
(— 1808) Scots dial. Ex nab, v., 1. Gf. : 

♦nabbing-cheat. The gallows; c. (—1719); 
t by 1850. ‘ Captain ’ Alexander 8mith. 

♦nabbing-CuU. A bailiff; a constahh* : c. : ca 
1775-1840. Tomlinson. Cf. nabnian. 

nabby. A Scottish form of nobby, adj., q.v.— 
♦nabe. See nab, n. and v. 

♦nabman. A constable : c. of ca. 1815-10. E.x 
nab, V., 1. 

nabob. Gen. pi., ‘ senior passengers in the East 
Indiamen ’ : nautical: late (’. 18-tmrly 19. Bowi'n. 
—2. A capitalist: ca. 1858-90. H., 2nd ed. Ex 

the S.E. sense. 

nabrood. (Pronounced nay-brood.) Neighbour¬ 
hood: sol. (— 1887). Baumann. 

♦nabs ; in 19, occ. knabs. (Mainly North 
Country) c. ■^, ca. 1830, low s. : from ca. 1790 ; ob. 
Potter. Ills nabs, he ; (rare) your nabs, \ou ; but, 
my nabs, either 1, myself, or my friend (cf. (\ 16 mg 
nobs, my darling). O.E.I). Cf. match, q.v. Per¬ 
haps a corruption of neb, a nose, a face : for 
semantics, see nibs, which is a variant. 

♦nabs, queer. Se‘(‘ queer nabs. 

♦nabs on. A hall-mark : c. ( — 1889) ; ob. Ex 
nab head. 

♦nace. See nase. 

nack knack, a trick, is S.E.—2. A hoise : c. 
(— 1889). Ex nag, (j.v. 

nackers. Properl}' L-narL’ers : low and dial 
C. 19 -20. The testicles. 

nacky is a mere variant (oh.) of S.E. knacky 
ingenious. 

naf. I’he female pudend ; ? back s. on fan, abbr. 
fanny, q.v. : from ca. 1845. If not (jb.scun* dial, of 
indcjiendent origin—ex or cognate with naf{f), the 
navel (- - 1866), or with mif{f), the hub of a wheel 
( - 1796), E.D.D.—-then this is jH^rhaji.s the earliest 
of back s, terms. Halliwell. 

Nafy or Naffy ; projierly Naafl ; loosely Narfy 
(though yironounced thus by Indian Army oflicers). 
The canteen : naval and military : from ca. 1930. 
Ex the ‘ Nav}% Army, and Air Force Institute ’. 

nag. A riding horse (esp. if small) or pony : 
C. 1.5-20 : coll, except in Scotland and the North 
of England, where dial. Anon., The Destruction of 
Troy, ca. 1400 : ‘ He neyt [ = ' neighed] as a nagge, 
at his nose thrilles [ - nostrils] ’ ; Cory at ; John¬ 
son, ‘ A horse in familiar language ’ ; Henley.—2. 
The penis : low; ca. 1670-1750. Cotton. Ex pre¬ 
ceding sense (semantics : ‘ to ride ’). Cf. nags, q.v. 
—3. As a whore or other opprobrium, it is S.E. 

nag. To scold or persistently to find fault (v.t 
with at ); orig. (-- 1828), dial. : ca. 1840, coll. >, 
ca. 1890, S.E. Orig. sense, to gnaw. 
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nag, tether one’s. To roil : low Scots : C. 10-20. 
Contrast; 

nag (or dragon), water one’s or the. To make 
water : low : mid-C. 10-20 ; ob. 

*nag*4rag. A three-montlm imprisonment: c.: 
from ca. 1850 ; ob. See drag. 

nag'tail, the little. High c:o(;kalorum : children’s 
coll, (— 10211). Manchon. Via nurHery-rhymo 
riile a-cock horse . . . 

naggie. See naggy. The female piidend : low : 
C, 10 -20 ; ob. (T. nag, n., 2. 

naggie. To toss the head stiffly and affectedly : 
coll, (t by 1010) and dial. : from ca. 1840. HaiU- 
well. Cf. S.E. naggie, to haggle, quarrel. 

naggy or naggie. A pony ; a very small riding 
horse : coll, and dial, from ca. 1780. Blackmore, 
‘ Then the naggie put his foot down.’ O.K.D. 

nags. The testes : low : C, 10-20; ob. Cf. 
nag, n., 2 : ? on {k)nar,kers. 

nail. ‘ A person of an over-reaching, imposing 
disj)osition ’—i.e. a ‘ shrewdy a crook—‘ is called 
a nail, a dead nail, a nailing rascal,’ Vaux, 1812 : 
low ; ca. 1810-1015. Kx the v., senses 2 and 4.— 
2, ‘ The central sconce at the east and west ends of 
the school were so called,’ Adams’s Wykehamica ; 
from ca. 1840 : Winchester College. Whence 
stand up under the riail, to stand there throughout 
school time for having told a lie ; later ho received 
a ‘ biblcr ' or was ‘ bibled ’, Mansfield.—3, (Gen. pi.) 
A cigarette : military ; from ca. 1910. F. & Gib¬ 
bons. Abbr. coffin-nail, 

nail, V. To cat( h or get hold of or secure : 1760, 
I’oote, ‘ Some bidders are shy . . . ; but I nail 
them.’—2. Hence, to rob or steal: low : from ca. 
1810. Vaux.—3. To catch or surprise (a person) 
in a fix, a difficulty : 1766, Goldsmitli, ‘ When they 
came to talk of places in town, ... I nailed them ’ 
(O.VIT).).—4. Hence, in late (\ 19-20 c, > low s.: 
to arrest (a ])erson).—5. To strike smartly, to lieat: 
Scots B. : from ca. 1805; ob.—6. Hence, to suc¬ 
ceed in hitting : Ilowden, 1886 (O.E.T).), but prob. 
very much earlier. In Scots at least as early 
as 1785 (E.D.H.).- -7. To overreach; to cheat: 
low; ca. lSl(>-30. \aux.'-8. To back - bite: 

jirinters’ : from ca. 1870. Also brass-nail ; cf. 
tuiil-hoj-, q.v.—9. ‘ To imjiress for any kind of 
fagging. Also, to detect ’ : Winchester College 
(- 1889). Ex .sense J. 

nail, naked as my. Sec naked.—nail, dead as ... 
Sec door-nail. 

nail, off the. Ti})sy : Scots coll. : from ca, 1820. 
(Jalt, 1822, ‘ 1 wa.s what you would call a thought oft* 
the nail.’ (T. Scots off at the nail, rnad. 

nail, on the. At once : lute (’. 16-20 : coll. 
ca. 1870, S.E. Xashe {upon, as is gen. till C. 18) ; 
(jlay. Ex hand-nail and u drinking custom : see 
supernaculum and cf. Er, payer ruhis sur longle. 
(W,).—2. Xhidcr discussion : coll. : ca. 1885-19io. 
W. 'J'. Stead, 1886. (O.E.D.) 

nail-bearer. (Gen. in pi.) A finger: C. 18- 
mid-19 : ? S.E. or coll. 

nail-box. A favourite spot for back-biting: 
printers’ : from ca. 1870. Gf. brass-nail. 

nail in one’s cofiftn. A tlrink of liquor : coll. : 
from ca. 1820. Egan’s Grose. Gen. as here's 
CKotker nail in your, occ. my, rarely his, coffin. —2. 

See coffin-nail. 

nail in one’s coflQn, drive or, oec., put a. To do 

anything liki’ly to sliorten one’.s life : (I 19-20 : 
coil, till G. 20, then S.E. In 1789, Wolcot antici¬ 
pated, thus : ‘ Garo to our coffiu adds a nail, no 


doubt ’ (O.E.D.).—2. To hasten or advance a 
project, a piece of work : S.E. 

nail-rod or nailrod. Orig. (ca. 1885), a stick of 
‘ Two Seas ’ tobacco : t by 1915. Ex the shape. 
(Morris.)—2. Hence (— 1896), any coar.«e, esp. if 
dark, stick of tobacco; oh. by 1915. t by 1925. 
Both senses. New Zealand and tlien Australian. The 
New Zealand Herald, Nov. 8, 1886 (O.E.D.) ; 
1896, H, Law’son. 

nailed-up drama. Drama dcjiendcnl upon 
elaborate scenery : theatrical : ca. 1881-1914. 
Ware. First used in reference to just such a 
drama. The Woild. 

nailer. An exceptionally good or inarvidlous 
event, thing or person (esp. a hand at ...); a, gen, 
term of excellence ; 1818, Macneill (O.Pi.D.) ; ca. 
1890, Marshall in *' Pomes ’ from the Pink 'Cn, ‘ At 
guzzling the whole lot were nailers ’. Cf. the ob. 
U.S. nail-driver, a fast horse.’—2. An extortioner, a 
usurer, ca. 1888-1925. Ex nail, v., 2.—3. Se^ 
nailor. —4. ‘ An obvious, gross lie ’ : late C. 19 29. 
Lyell. Ixx <lial,—5. (the nailer.) See boy with the 
boots. —6. See nailers (Addenda). 

nailing , vhl. n. See nail, v., all senses.—^2. Adj. : 
excellent : 1883, Pall Mall Gazette, March 29 

(O.E.D.).—3. Adv. : very, exceedingly : 1884, 

Mrs. PI. Kennard (O.E.D.); 1894, George Moore, 
‘A nailing good horse once’. Idx riail, v., 1, in¬ 
fluenced by nailer, 1. 

’"nailor; more correctly nailer. {Constructed 
with on.) A prejudice (against) ; c. (— 1887) >, 
by 1900, low. Baumann. 

nailrod. Sec nail-rod. 

nails often occurs in late C. 14-early 17 oaths and 
asseverations. E.g. {by) God's nails. —2. See nail, 
n., 3. 

nails, eat one’s. To do something foolish or un¬ 
pleasant; coll.: C. 18-19. Swift. 

nails, hard as. In good condition : from ca. 
1860 : coll, till ca. 1905, then S.P7.—2. Unyielding, 
harsh, pitiless : coll. {— 1889) >, ca. 1920, S.E. 

nails, right as. Berfectly fit: coll. : from ca. 
1890. Ex preceding, sense 1. 

nail.s on one’s toes, before one had. Before one 
was born ; long ago ; coll. : C. 17. Shakespeare, 
in Trail us arid Cressida, ‘ Whose wit was mouldy ere 
your grandsires had nails on their toes Gf. before 
you come vp, q.v. 

nair. Kain : back s. : from ca. 1870 ; ob., as, 
except among costers, is all back s. : see Slang at 
‘ Oddities Gf. nire, q.v. 

naked, n. B aw spirit: somewhat low ; from ca. 
1860 ; ob. Ex the adj. 

naked similes W’ere prob. all coll, in origin, but 
their very force soon made them S.E. and pro¬ 
verbial. The chief non-dial, ones are :— naked as a 
cuckoo, C. 17-20, latterly dial, and in Dekker as 
naked as the cuckoo in Christmas; naked as a 
needle, mid-(\ 14—20 (ob.), in P. J. Bailey, 1858, 
nude as a needle ; naked as a shorn sheep, G. 17-18 
(Gayton, 1654); naked as a stone, C. 14-15; 
naked as a worm, 0. 15-16 ; naked as one’s (gen. 
my) nail, ca. 1530-1700 (Heywmod, 1533.—Mas¬ 
singer,—Phraseologia ’ Robertson); naked as 
truth, C. 17 (suggested by the late (J. 16-20 S.E. 
the naked truth), ‘ Lest it strip him as naked as 
truth in the Somers Tracts. For all : Apperson. 

nale, an ale-house, is Scots (prob.) coll. : G. 18- 
early 19. Extant in Gloucestershire. 

nale or nael, neel. Lean: back s. (— 1859). H., 
Ist ed. (Often adj., rarely v.) 
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nam. A man: back 8. (— 1859). Ibid. Hence, 
nam csclop, a policeman. 

nam ; (not l)eforo C. 16) n’am. Am not: C. 9- 
16 : IS.E. till ea. 1500, then coll. Gascoigne, 1576, 
‘ I n’am a man, as some do think I am.’ O.E.D. 

namase. See nammous. 

namby-pamby. Affected ; effeminate : from ca. 
1745: coll, till ca. 1780, then S.E. Ex. Carey’s, 
Pope'.s, and Swift's nickname (17-6 -f) for Ambrose 
I’hilips, poetaster (d. 1749). 

name, get a. To get a (very) bad name : coll. : 
C. 20. E.g. Denis Mackail, 1925, ‘ If they weren’t 
jolly careful, their beloved house would be getting 
what is known as “a name ”.’ 

name I, give it a ; name yours ! Invitations to 
drink : coll. : late C. 19-20. Lvcll. Sec how will 
you have it. 

name, lose one’s. ‘ To be notc'd for punishment ’ 
(F. & Gibbons): military : C. 20. I.e. to have 
one’s name taken. 

name, to one’s. Belonging to one ; coll.: 1876, 
Whyte-Melville (O.E.D.). 

name in vain, take one’s. To mention by name : 
coll. : V. 18-20. Swift. Ex the Biblical take the 
name of the Lord in vain. 

name into it, put one’s. T(» advance a matt.cr 
greatly : tailors’ : from ca. 1860 ; ob. Ex jiutting 
the tailors’ name on a garment, 
name is mud, his. See mud. 
name of, by the. Having the name (of); from 
ca. 1670 : S.E. till ca. 1830, then coll, and U.S. 
Tha( keray, 1841, ‘ A grocer , . , by the name of 
Greenacre ’, O.E.D. 

name of . . .(, in the). Some of these assevera¬ 
tions are C. 19-21) coll. ; e.g. name of goodness, which 
is also dial. E.D.D. 

name (or number) on, have one’s. (Of a bullet) 
that hit a soldier : military coll, in G.W. F. & 
Gibbons. Cf. addressed to, (pv, 

name to go to bed with, a nice. An ugly name : 
dial. >, by 1887, coll. Baumann. (T. the Fr. §. 
vn nom d conchcr dehors (Manchon). 
name yours ! See name !, give it a. 
nameless creek, the. ‘ A lucky jilace whose 
whereabouts is for that reason untold F. & H. : 
anglers’ j. > coll. : from ca. 1860 ; ob. 

♦nammous or namous; oc:c. nammus or nom- 
mus ; rarely namus and fnamase. To depart, esp. 
furtively and/or quickly ; c., esp. among coster¬ 
mongers ; from ca. 1855. J. E. liitcbie. The Night 
Side of London Life, 1857 ; The London Miscellany, 
Marc'h 3, 1866. Slightly ob. Prob. a corrujition of 
vamos, vamoose, perhaps shaped by nim and (ier. 
nehmen. H. postulates back s. on someone (‘ simpli¬ 
fied ’ presumably, as summon) : wrongly, 1 believe. 

nam(m)OW. A woman ; esp. delo n., an old 
woman : back s. (— 1859). H., 1st ed. 

♦nammus, namous. See nammous. 

Namurs, the. The Royal Irish Regiment, earlier 
(C. 19) the 18th Foot: mihtaiy ; from ca. 1810. 
Also, from ca. 1850, Paddy's Blackguards. 
namus. See nammous. 

nan. A serving-maid : C. 18 : coll, (somewhat 
low). A New Canting Dict.^ 1725. Ex Nan, a by¬ 
form of Anne. 

nan I What did you say ? : mid-C. 18-20 : coll, 
(e.g. in Foote) till ca. 1810, then dial., where ob. by 
1920. Ex anan, anon. O.E.D., E.D.D. 

nan-boy. An effeminate man: late C. 17-20; 
ob. : coll. Cf. nan the n.—2. A catamite ; C. 19- 
20 : coll. Sense 1, ? influenced by Nancy. 


Nana ; Nana-ish. Outrageous ; indecent; club¬ 
men’s coll. : late 1880-ca. 85. Ware, Ex Zola’s 
Nana, that novel which, dealing with a ‘ swell ’ 
courtesan, owes its best scene to Otway. 

nana. A banana : nursery coll. : late C. 19-20. 
Cf. nanny, 4. 

Nance. A variant (C. 20) of tlie next. Norah 
Hoiilt, Youth Can't Be Served, 1933, 

Nancy, Miss Nancy, Nancy boy. A catamite: 
(loM-^) coll, : C. 19-20. Also as adj. ; rare before 
C. 20. E.g. Hugh Walpolf', Vant ssa, 1933, ‘ But he 
isn’t one of those, you know. Not a hit nancy.’— 
2. Also, an effeminate man : C. 19-20 ; oh. except 
in dial, Cf. inolly, q.v.—3, (Only as nancy, 
Nancy.) The breech, esp. in ask my Nnjiry : low 
(perhaps orig. c.) : ca. 181()-191(). Vaux. See 
arse !, ask my. 

Nancy Dawson. Grog: naval: C. 1!) 29; very 
ob. Bow'cn, ‘ Men were summoned t(» draw it by 
that popular old air.’ 

Nancy Lee. An occ. C. 20 variant of Posy Lee, 
tea. Much less gen. than :—2. A Ilea : rlivming s. : 
from ca. 1869. Everyman, March 26. l!).‘)l. 
nanna. An occ. variant of sense 3 of : 
nanny. A wdiore ; late C. 17 19: coll. Ex 
Nanny, the female name. Mostly in (>o!u))ination : 
see, e,g., nanny-house.- -2. A she-goat : from ca. 
1890 as a coll., but in dial, befon* 1S79 (IC.D.I) ) 
Abbr. nanny-goat. —3. (A) nurse ; 1864 (O.E 1). 

Sup.); children's coll, that, by 1933, was on the 
verge of S.E.—4. A banana; (mostly J^rondon) 
street boys’ (— 1909). Ware. (4. nana. 

nanny-goat. A slu'-goat ; roll. : 1788. T. Dav 
(O.E.l).). Cl. nanny, J, and billy-goaf. —2. An 
anecdote: 1860, Haliburton ; ob. Semi-rhyra- 
ing s. 

nanny-goat, play the. To play sillv tn<ks; be¬ 
have like a fool ; eoll. : from ca. 1995. Ex slightly 
earlier dial : see E.D.D. Cf. goat, play (he. 

Nanny-Goats, the. The Royal Wt*lch J'usilicrs, 
orig. the 23rd Foot Regiment: military : mid- 
C. 19-20. Also, the Itoyal Goats. Ex the goat as 
mascot. (F. & Gibbons ) 
nanny(-)hen, as nice as a. \'cry affinted; 
delicate; pnm : C. 16—17: coll. T.hc nnnny-hfn 
is merely nun's hen (see nice as a nun’s hen) and 
may, in fact, have rarely been u.scd ; see Apjierson 
at nice. 

nanny-house or shop. A brothel; low roll. ; 
re.sp. late C. 17-19 (B.E, ; Grose); C. 19 20, 
slightly ob. (and not recorded before 1825 : D.E.D.). 
F. & H. give an imposing synonymy : e.g. academy, 
case, flash drinn, knocking-shop, 7nolly-shop, number 
9, pushing-school, trugging-ken, vrow-rase, whore-shop. 

♦nantee ; nanti (rare), nanty. No ; not, or nor, 
any. Also absolutely : I have none ; ' shut up ! ’ 
(abbr. nantee palaver, q.v.); stop ! (©.g. ‘ Nanty that 
whistling ! ’): from ca. 1860 : Parlyaroc and c. > 
also, by 1900, gen. theatrical. Mayhew. Among 
grafters: beware! (Allingham, Cheapjack, 1934.) 
Ex It. nienle, nothing, via Lingua Franca as is most 
Parlyaree.—2. Hence adj. : of no account : Par- 
lyaree (— 1909). Ware, 
nantee medzies or nanty metzes. Sec medzies. 
nantee narking. Great fun : low taverns’ : ca. 
1800-60. Egan’s Life in London. Lit., ‘ no crab¬ 
bing 

nantee palaver ! Hold your tongue l : from ca. 
1850. Lit., no talk. Cf. : 

nantee panarly ! Be careful !: from ca. 1850, 
See nantee. 
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nantee worster. No worse ; a person no worse : 
low London : late C. 19-20. Ware. 

nanti, nanty. See nantee. 

Nap. Na])oleon ; a nickname of ca. 1810-110. 
Cf. Honey, q.v. 

*nap. An infection of syphilis or gonorrhoea : 
c. : late C. 17-18. 11.E.—2. An instance of : ‘ By 

Cheating with the Dice to secure one Chance B.E. ; 
c. : late (\ 17-18. Rare : the v. is much com¬ 
moner.— [i. An arrest : tliroughout C. 18 : c. or 
low 8. Street Bobberies Conaidered, ca. 1728.—4. 
rresunuihly. a sheep, the term occurring only in 
vapper of naps, a shf^ep-stealer : late C. 17-18 ; c. 
11. K., Crose. These lour senses derive ex the c. v., 
(j.v.—^5. A hat : c. of C. 18. Ex nab, n., 3.—G. 
Strong ale or beer : Scots coll. ; late C. 18-19. 
Tarras, 1804; Jamieson. Ex nappy. —7. A 
Napoleon, i e. a twenty-franc piece ; coll. : 1820, 
Moore (O.E.D.) ; t by 1920. By abbr.—8. A pre¬ 
tended blow : theatrical : from oa. 1850. Mayhew. 
Es[). in f/Lv and take the nap. ? ex knap. O.E.D.— 
9 A very }>ointed moustache : London : 1855-ca. 
7(». Ware. Be-introduci'd by Na{)t)ieon III, who 
visited London in 1855. 

’''nap, V. S(‘e the n., 1, and 2. ; same period and 
status. The infection is gen. conveyed by nap it 
(15. IL. Crose). The etymology, like the relation to 
nab, is vague ; cf. th(‘ cognate S.E. knap. —2. To 
seiAc, ( atcli ; arrest : c. : from ca. 1070 ; ob. 
Hi'ad, ‘ If till* Cully naps us, And the Lurries from 
us take ' ; 1) Crfey (O.E.D.). In ,Iohn Poulter, 

17511, the sen>e weakens ; ‘ Nap my kidp (hold my 
hat).’— Hence, to steal : c. : from ca. Hi90 ; ob. 
11.E., Vaiix. E.g. nop the wiper, steal the handker¬ 
chief.—1. To receive severe jiunishment (prob. ex. 
sense 1) ; gen. as naj) it : low : from ca. 1815 ; ob., 
exci'pt in dial.—5. To cog (a die) : late C. 17-18 c. 
cognate \uth sense 2 : both prob. ex knnp.-~(i. 
Hence, v.i, and t.. to cheat : c. of ca. 1070-1700. 
Coles.—7. A low variant of S.E. k?iap : late C. 17- 
20.- -8. The horsc-racjiig v. i.s j., not ,s. 

Uap, go. Tr) risk eveiy thing : ca. 1884, Glover, 
Hanmj Lije . coll. (? ong. racing s.) ca. 1920, 
virtually S.E E.\ the card game. 

’'nap a winder. To be hanged : 0 .: C. 19. Lit., 
catch something that winds one. 

nap and double. Troubh* (n.): rhyming s. : 
C. 20. MargciN Allingham. .IL/fCry Mile, 1930. 

’*‘nap it. Sec nap, '1 and 4. Jvg. nap it at the 
nask (see nask), to be lashed at Hridcwell : late 
C. 17 IS (. ICE. 

nap-nix. An amutmir playing minor parts for 
p\.perien< e ; theatrical : from ca. 1800 ; ob. IL, 
3rd ed. Ex nap, to take or receive, -4- nix, nothing. 

*nap on. To elu'at, try a ( heating trick on : ca. 
l<>70-17t)0 : Head. 2. .Also, however, it means 

to strike or to strike at : (A 17-early 18. (See, 
e.g. the O.E.D.’s (juotatioii from Head tk. Kirkman, 
where tli(‘ sense is ambiguous.) H(Te, nap (ef. 
Greene’s ‘ worse than nabbing on the iieckes to 
Connies ’) is ])rob. .S.E. knap corrupted. 

nap on, go. To bet, everything one has, on : 
from the I880's ; racing coll. >, by 1900, S.E. 
(O.E.D.) 

nap or nothing. All or nothing : clubmen’s: 
1808-ca. 19(K). Ware. 

’'‘nap the bib, the regulars, the rust, the teaze or 
teize. See nab the bib, etc. 

nap the rent. See pew, stump the : with which it 
ifl contemporaneous as well as synonymous. 

nap toco for yam. To get the worst of it, esp. in 


fisticuflfs: low: ca. 1820-70. ‘Jon Bee.’ ? ex 
Gr. TOKOS, interest. .Sec toco. 

napkin, be buried in a. To be asleep; half¬ 
witted : C. 19-20, ob. ; coll. 

napkin, knight of the. A waiter : C. 19-20, ob.: 
coll, bordering on S.E. 

napkin, take sheet and. To sleep and eat (with 
someone): coll.: C. 17—18. Mewe. O.E.D. 

napkin-snatching. The stealing of handker¬ 
chiefs : ca. 1820-00 : low or c. Egan’s Grose. 

napkin under one’s chin, stick a. To eat a meal: 
from ca. 1750; ob. : coll. Foote. (Like napkin, 
take ...» above, this phrase verges on S.E.) 

napoo ; rarely napooh. Finished (csp., empty), 
gone ; non-existent; dead ; ‘ nothing d(Jing ! ’ ; 

‘ it’s no use arguing any longer ‘ (it's) no good ’ : 
orig. and mainly military: 1915; ob. Ex Fr. il 
n'y en a plus, there is none left, in reply to inquiries 
for drink.—2. Hence, also from 1915, v"., to finish ; 
occ. to kill.—3. As an adj., the term does not exist 
f‘xe(‘pt in The Pall Mall Gazette, Feb. 15, 1917, cited 
by Wb For senses 1 and 2, see esp. B. & P. and cf. 
san fairy ann, (j.v. 

napoo finee. An occ. elaboration of napoo, 1, and 
finee, qq.v. : military : 1910-18. F. & Gibbons. 
’*'napp. See nap, n. and v. 

*napper. A cheat; a thief : c. of ca. 1670—1840. 
Cole-s ; B.E. Esf). in napper of naps (see nap, n., 
4).—2. A false witness : low or e. : C. 18.—3. See 
rain-napper.-— 4. The head : s. and dial. : from c.i. 
1780. Gro.se, 1st ed. in go off one's napper, 

mad. ? etymology, unless ex nab, the head (cf. 
nap,o.)--o. Hence, tlie mouth ; low: late C. 19-20. 
A. Neil Lyons, Clara, 1912, ‘ A^ou keep your iiapjier 
shut ’ (Manehon).—0. A hat : c. of ca. 1800-70. 
See nap, n., 5. 11., 3rd ed. 

’“napping. Cheating: from ca. 1070; ob : c. 
until C. 19, then low s.—2. S(‘(' nap, v. 

napping, as Moss (in late C. 18-mid-19. often 
Morse, as in Grose) caught his mare. Asleep ; by 
surprise : a voll. proverbial c.p. of (‘a. 1509-1870 ; 
m C. 19, dial. ‘ The allusions to this saying and 
song in 10-17 are very numerous,' Apperson. 
A})p. one Moss caught hi.s marc by b'cciing her 
through a hurdle (Apperson, quotation of 1597). 

napping, catch or ta^e. To take by surj)risc or in 
the act : 1502, Pilkington (O.E.D.) ; Grose, in the 
( laborated form (see precluding entry) ; eoll. till 
G. 19, then S.E. Lit., to catch asleep. 

nappy. Beer : early (’. 18. Ned Ward (cited by 
W. Matthcw'.s in Notes and Queries, June 15, 1935) — 
2. A napkin : nursery coll. ; (’. 20 (and prob. from 
mid G. 19). (AJlinson. 

nappy, adj. (Of a horse) that has ‘ these here httle 
lumps along the neck and withers about as big as a 
nut ' G No. 747 ’) : horsc-copt'rs' : mid-C. 19-20. 

naptha. See ‘ p for ph .’ 

nare. Never. Only if spelt thus is it low coll, 
and dial (C 18-20), for obviously it represents and is 
pronounced in the same way as ne'er. 

Narfy. See Nafy. 

narikin. A new-rich : 1023, Manehon ; ob. Ex 
Japanese, 

’“nark. A police spy ; a comim^n informer : c. 
(— 1804). ‘No. 747’; H., 2nd ed. ; Arthur 

Morrison, in Mean Sireeis. Often copper's mirk, i.e. 
* iiose ’ (q.v.). Ex Romany nak, the nose. Cf. 
nark, v .—2. Hence, in C. 20 low s. a spoil-sport; 
a spiteful or nagging person. C. J. Dennis. In¬ 
fluenced by nark, v., 4. — 3. Hence, rancour ; a 
spito [against a person): low (— 1923). Manehon. 
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— 4. ' A man eager to curry favour by running 
about and doing odd jobs for a superior ’: mili¬ 
tary : from ca. 1908. F. & Gibbons.—5. A peraon 
on inquiry from head office; London clerks’, 
managers’, etc. : from before 1935.—6. See grafters’ 
sense of bogey, n. 

*nark, v. To watch ; occ., look after: c. 
(- 1859). H., 1st ed. Ex the n. Of. tout, v.—2. 

Hence, to see : low (— 1886). ‘ Pomes ’ Marshall. 

—3. V.i., to act the informer: 1896, A. Morrison, 
in Child JagOf * It was the sole commandment that 
ran th(‘re : “ Thou shalt not nark ” ’ (O.E.D.). Cf. 
nose, stag, qq.v.— 4. To annoy, exasperate : C. 20 
low 8. ex dial. (— 1888) slightly influenced by the c. 
senses. (E.D.D.)—6. In Australia, it also — to 
foil: C. 20. C. J. Dennis.—6. See : 

naxk it ! ‘ Shut UJ) ! ’ ; l)e quiet ! : military and 

low: from ca. 1912. F. & Gibbons. Prob. ex 

V., 6. 

nark yer I, I’ll. An Australian c.p. (from ca. 
1916) combining the senses of 7mrk\ v., 4 and 5. 

Narky. H.M.S. Narcissus : naval : C. 20. F. & 
Gibbons. 

narp. A shirt: Scots, either e, or, less prob., low 
H. (— 18.39). Brandon. Origin ? 

narrative. A dog’s tail.- middle class jocular: 
ca. 1900-14. Ware. Punning fa*/— tale — narrative. 

narrish. Thrifty; coll. (— 1889); ob. London 
society, Oct., 1889. E.v S.E. narroivish. 

narrow. Never (a); not (a), not (one): coll, and 
dial: 1750, Fielding, ‘ I warrants me there is 

narrow a one of all those warrant officers but looks 
upon himself to l)C as good as arrow a squire of £5(K) 
a year.’ Ex ne'er a. —2. While it is S.E. as 
mean, parsimonious, close(ly investigating or 
made), (very) small, it is low coll, or s. as — stupid, 
foolish, ignorant: from ca. 1850 ; ob.—3. The 
bowling sense, ‘ When the Bias of the Bowl holds too 
much’, B.E., is either j. or coll, of late C. 17-20 ; 
ob.— 4. For narrow squeak, see squeak. 

narrow, ’tis all, ‘ »8aid by the Butchers one to 
another when their Meat proves not so good as 
expected ’, B.E. : late C. 17-18 c.p. 
narrow lane, the. See lane, 2. 
narrow-striper. A Royal Marino Light Infantry¬ 
man : naval: late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

nary a. Never a . . .: dial, and sol. : C. 19 20. 
Perhaps ex ne'er a. Cf. narrow, q.v. 

nasal. The nose : boxing ; 1888, Sporting Life, 
Nov. 21, ‘ Planted a couple of well-delivered stingers 
on Harris’s nasal ’. Virtually t by 1920. 

*0336. Also nace, naze, nazie, nazy. Drunken; 
(of liquor) intoxicating ; c. : from ca. 1530 ; fl. till 
ca. 1690 as nace, naze ; then only as nazie, nazy, or 
nuzzy : see nazy. Copland {nace), Harman {nase), 
B.E. [nazie), Grose (nazie). 'i ex nose, Fr. nez. 
See also nazy. 

*nash. To go away from, to quit, person(s) or 
place : c. of ca. 1810-50. V"aux, ‘ Speaking of a 
Ijcrson who is gone, they say he is nash’d.’ Ex 
Romany nash, nasher, to run. 

*Na8b. is concerned, Mr. C. of ca. 1810-^60 : Vaux, 
see quotation, preceding entry, 
nasie (Coles, 1676). See nazy. 

’''nask or naskin. A ])rison : c. of ca. 1670-1830. 
Coles, 1676 (naskin); Higden, 1686, Juvenal (JOth 
Satire), naskin ; ca. 1690, B.E., nask and naskin; 
Grose, id. ? ex f Scots dial, nask, a withe + c. ken, 
a place, na^sk iK'ing an abbr. Whence, the Old Nask, 
the City (London) bridewell; the New Nask, the 
Clerkenwell bridewell; and Tuttle (in Grose, TotluL 


fields) Nask, that in Tothill Fields ; all in B.E. and 
aUc. 

Nasties ; gen. the N —. Nazis : 1934 ; ob. By 
* Hobson-Jobson ’. Cf. Nazi-scraninier. 

nasty, ill-tempered, disagreeable, dangerous, un¬ 
pleasant in its results, is S.E. verging on coll, (the 
O.E.D. gives it, rightly no doubt, as S.E., and the 
E.D.D. as coll.), oxcej)t when us(‘d by children to 
mean ‘ naughty ’ (coll. : late C. 19-20) : nasty Car 
(— 1902) is also S.E. ; but nasty one, a fig. blow, a 
set-back, as in ‘ Ouida’. 1880. is coll., and so is 
nasty knock, 1886, at least orig., for in C. 20 it is 
rather S.E. than unconventional; na.sly one in the 
eye. a set-back, an affront, is, however, definitely 
eoU. (~ 1902). 

nasty, cheap and- Outwardly pleasing, actually 
worthless: coll. (— 1864) untd ca. 1905, then S.E. 
In London, ca. 1860-80, the j)hrase often ran 
. . like Short’s in the Strand ’, with reference to 
a cheap restaurant that now has a much better 
reputation. 

nasty face. See Jack Nasty-Face. 

^nasty man. He who, in a garrotting gang, does 
the critical work ; or he wdio. tor a cracksman on a 
desperate job, acts as a garrotter : c. ; from ( a. 
1840; ob. The reference (j). 41!)) in ‘No, 747 'h * 
Autobiography is valid for 1845 : Tr«‘velyan in The 
Competition Wallah. 

Natal fever. A heat-induced indi.sjio.sil ion for 
exercise: South African coll. : 1909, The East 

London Dispatch, June 7. J’ettinan. 

Natal rum. *■ A vile spirit distilled from sugar 
refuse and nothing behiiul “ Ca])e smoke [ipv. 1 in 
its effects ’, Pettmun : 1885, W, tiroswell. Our South 
African Empire. 

natchrel,-ril. Natural: sol. and dial : C. 18 20. 
C. J. Dennis. 

nater. An international ]4ayer : sporting 
(— 1923) ; ob. Manchon. Also intematter, q.v. 

Nathaniel, (down) below. liven lower than hell; 
ca. 1860-1915. Nathaniel being Satan, says W are ; 
but Nathaniel may be rhyming s. on hell. 

nation as n. is S.E., as an adv. very i -- 1785) it 
is coll, (t by 1870) and dial. ; as adj. (very great fw 
large) it is C. 19-20 dial. As all thn i'. common in 
late (\ 18—20 II.S. The adj. derives ex the n. 
(Sterne, 1762, ‘ Tiie hrerieh have such a nation of 
hedges ’) and oceurs in U.S. as early 1765 (nation 
profit), while th(‘ adv., in L’.S., 1788 (nation fut), 
derive.s either ex the U.S. adj. or the n. Tlie word 
itself is a euphemistic abbr. of damnation (adv.). 
Thornton and O.E.D. 

native ; gen. eolleetivi'ly the natives, ‘ silly 
jieople, generally ; the nntravelled population of 
any town, wra])ped up in ineijuent [? innate, or 
insipid] sinqilieity are natives ’, lice : London coll. : 
from ea. 1820 ; ob. Cf. ; 

native cavalry. ‘ Tlie unbroke lioise,'-. of country¬ 
men, when they resort to races, fans, fights, ^:e.’. 
Bee : London ; ea. 1820-60. Cf. preceding entry. 

natomy ; nattermy. See atomy, of which it is a 
mainly dial, variant. 

nat’ral. Natural: low' coll. (— 1887). Bau¬ 
mann. 

Nats, the. The National Party : in South Africa : 
from ea. 1926. (W. Saint-Mande, llalryon Days in 

South Africa, 1934.) 

nattermy is tln^ form given by Ware. St*e 

natomy. 

natty. A ‘ natty ’ person : coll.: 1820, Moore; 
ob. OE.D. Ex; 
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natty, adj. Orig., and in c., app. clever, smart 
with the hands : sf'e natty lad. —2. Smartly neat, 
spruce : from ca. 1785 (implied in the adv., q.v.); 
H. till ca. 1850, then coll.; in C. 20, S.E. Surr, 1800, 

' A natty spark of eighteen —3. Of things, very 
neat, dainty : s. till ca. 1800 ; coll. ca. 1800-1910 ; 
then S.E. 1801, Wolcot, ‘Thy natty hob\—4. 
Hence, of persons, daintily skilful : from ca. 1820 : 
B. >, ca. 1800, coll.; in C. 20, S.E. Prob. ex natty 
Uui, q.v. For etymology, cf. the t S-K- 'acMi/, 
nettle (c.g. in Tusser, ‘ Pretty . . . fine and . . . 
iu‘ttio’), but prob. a corruption of neat (W.) or 
perhaps ex Fr. net. N.B., the other parts, nattily, 
ruittinesa, mid-C. 19-20, were, prob., orig. coll., but 
they soon > S.E. (O.E.D.) 

natty, adv. Nattily, i.o. smartly, daintily, 
neatly, hence .skilfully : from ea. 1785: s. :;>, ca. 
18()0, (low) coll. it. Parker, 1789, ‘ A kind of fellow 
who dresses smart, or what they term natty ’. Ex 
the adj. 

*natty lad. A young thief, csp. if a pickpocket: 
e. of ea. 1780 -1870. (Irose, 1st ed. See natty, 
adj., 1, and th<' etymology. 

natural. A mistress, a harlot : ca. 1085-18.30 : 
])<‘rhaps orig. e. ; never better than low s. Shadwell, 
‘ My natural, my eorivei\ient, my pure ’.—2. A child : 
C()1I. ; late (k 18-earJy 19. Grose, Ist ed. By 
abbr. natural child, daughter, son. (—3. F. Ik H.'a 
definition as ‘ bastard ’ is an error aci'ounted for by 
a misreading of the entry in Grose, edd. 1-5.)—4. 
Ace and 10 at vingt-et-un ; from ca. 1900. Man- 
chon. Perhaps because such a hand naturally 
makes 21.- -5. See next two entries. 

natural, for (or in) all one’s (gen. my). For or in 
all one’s life; ever ; 20; s. >, by 1930, coll. 

As in the next entry, sc. lijc after natural ; as also 
there, ])erluips an aliusion is understood to for the 
term, of his natural life. 

natural !, not on your. Certainly not!: (’. 20. 
See jirceeding entry. 

naturally! Of course; coll.: late C. 19-20. 
(Strangely, not in O.E.D.) 

naughty. Flash; loudly smart ; low: ca. 18f>0- 
1910. V’aricc, 1804, sjH-ak.s of trousers as ‘ werry 
naughty I3ob. naughty, immoral, influenced by 
natty, ad |., 3. 

naughty, do the. To play the whore ; to coit (of 
women only) : from ea. 1850 : low coll. Also, ca. 
1800-1910, occ. (JO naughty : ordinary coll, 
naughty,the. The Icmalepudend : midC. 19-20. 
naughty house, if uwd by th^i prim, is S.E.; if by 
the lewd, a coll. : 19-20. 

nautical triumvisetta. ‘ A singing and dancing 
nautical scene by three persons, of whom two are 
generally v^omen ’ : music-halls’ (— 1909); very 
oh. Ware. Perhaps a blend of triumvirate -f- set, 
with an Italianate suffix (a), 
nav. Abbr. navigator, q.v. 

Nav. House, the. The Boyal Naval College at 
Portsmouth : naval : C. 20. Bowen. 

naval police. Her or His Majesty’s. Sharks: 
nautical; mid-C. 19-20; ob. Ware. They are 
sharp deterrents of desertion at sea. 

[navee. Jocular S.E., not coll., spoiling: 
fathered and popularised by Gilbert: late C. 19-20.] 
navel, gall one’s. To grow wanton ; C. 18 coll .; 
cf. theC. 17-18: 

navel, proud below the. Amorous ; coll, border¬ 
ing on S.E., as m Davenant’s Albovine, 1629, 

‘ Whenever I see her I grow proud below the navel.* 
navel-tied. Inseparable; C. 18-early 19 coll. 


Gen. they have tied their navels together, as in Ray’s 
Proverbs, ed. of 1767. 

navels, wriggle. To copulate : C. 19 ; low coll. 
Cf. giblets, q.v. 

naverage. A catachrestic fonn of navfrage : 
C. 17(?-18). O.E.D. 

navigator. A ‘tatur’, i.e. potato: rhyming e. 
(— 1859). H., Ist ed. Dec. nav 1902). 

navigator Scot. A hot ’ tatur ’ ; gen. a hot Vjaked 
potato ; rhyming s. (— 18.59). H., 1st ed. 

Navvies. See sense 3 of : 

navvy. A labourer workirig on excav^ition, earth¬ 
works, or similar heavy tasks : 1832, De Quincey : 
coll. >, by 1805 (witness H., 3rd ed.), S.E. Ex 
navujaior, S.E. (ea. 1770-1870), same sense.—-2. The 
navigating officer; nautical : late C. 19-20. 
Bowen.—3. Gen. pi., ‘General Steam Navigation’s 
ships ’ : nautical : late C. 19-20. Ibid. 

navy I, thank God we’ve got a. A military c.p. 
muttered when things are going wrong : C. 20 ; 
esp. in G.W. F. & Gibbons, ‘Said to have origi¬ 
nated in a soldier’s sarcastic comment when . . . 
watching a party of tlie old Volunteers marehiiig by 
one Saturday night ’. I suspect, however, that it is 
a very old c.p. ; Evan John in his arresting Charles I 
(published in 1933) suggests that it was originated by 
Sir John Norris, temp. CTiarles I. 

Navy Office, the. The Fleet Prison : low : ca,. 
1810-40. Lex. Bal. W’henee, (kmmander of the 
Fleet, the warden there, lb. Ex the old name for 
the Admiralty building (see Pejivs's Diary, July 9, 
1060: O.E.D.) 

Nawpost, Mr. A foolish fellow : late C. 17-18 : 
c.p. coll. B.K.; Grose, 1785. Presumably, one 
foolish enough, if hungry, to gnaw a yiost. 

* Nay, stay ! ’ quoth Stringer when ^ neck was ia 
the halter. A c.p. ajiplied to one sjKiaking too late : 
ca. 1070-1750. Ray, Fuller. (Apperson.) Ex a 
topical instance, jx'riiajjs of an inriot ent man. 

Nazarene foretop. ‘ The foretop of a wig made in 
imitation of Christ’s head of hair, as represented by 
the painters and sculptors *, Grose, 2nd ed. ; ca. 
178.5-1820: on the border-line between S.E. and 
coll. 

naze. See nase. 

Nazi-scranuuer. An actor or actress that, be¬ 
cause of Jewish blood, has left Germany to perform, 
permanently, in another country: theatrical; 
1935, The Daily Express, Sept. 20. See scram. 
nazie. Sec nazy. 

nazold. A silly person; a vain fool; 1607, 
Walkington ; coll, till ca. 1840, then only as dial. 
Cf. S.E. nazzard, which app. = dial, azzard and, 
significantly, azzald, which may lie cognate with ass. 

*nazy ; occ. nazzy. Drunken : from early 
1670’s : c. (ex nase, q.v.) until ca. 1780, then low ; 
from ca. 1830, dial. (ob. in C. 20). Coles, 1676 
(nasie); B.E. (as nazie); A Netv Canting Diet., 
1725, nazy-cove and -mort, a male and a female 
drunkard; Grose {nazie, 1785; nazy, 1788); 
Robinson’s Whitby Glossary, 1855 (nazzy). Cf. : 

"'nazy-nab. A drunken coxcomb : c. ; C. 18. A 
New Canting Diet,, 1725. Ex preceding. 

ne’. Never: a clipjied, slovenly coll, of the 
upper classes and of drunks ; since when ? John 
Dickson Carr, The Eight of Swords, 1934, ‘ His 
daughter and my son—hurrumph, ne’ mind.’ 
*ne-dash. nedash. 
neagues ; neakes. See ’Sneaks I 
[near, parsimonious, or on the left side, is S.E., as 
are neat (undiluted), neb, necessary (a privy; now 
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dial.), neck of (on or in the : close upon), neck of 
anything(, break the), neck<question, neck-verse, 
ne’er-do-well, n. and adj., negotiate (contrive, 
manage to do or pass), Negro, neighbourly, nephew, 
nervous cane, nest (a centre, a place), nes(t) cock or 
nestle-cock, nestling, nether end or eye, nettle, 
nettle-bed, nettled, nettler, newcome (n.), newgate 
(to imprison) ; whereas Ned Stokes is dial. :—all 
desj)ite F. & H.] 

near-. Approximating to, incompletc(ly); osten¬ 
sible ; a substitute for, hence artificial (things); 
superficial: coll.: from ca. 1925 in England; 
ex (— 1919) U.S. : see esp. Menekcm. Tn such 
phrases as near-silk, artificial silk ; near-thinker, 
almost or ostensibly a thinker. By 19.‘17, knock¬ 
ing at the S.E. gates, ('f. the late C. 16- 
early 17 S.E. usage, exenpililicd in near-wretched, 
Ben Jonson, and near-isle. Lisle, 1025 (O.E.D.). 

near and far. The bar : public-house rhyming s. 
(— 1909). Ware. 

near—in C. 17 occ. like—as fourpence to a groat, 

as. For practical purposes tlic same : mid-C. 10- 
20 : coll, till C. 19, then dial. (Apjierson.) 
near the knuckle. See knuckle, near the. 
neardy. A master, a foreman, a parent; a 
‘ boss ’ : Northern coll. : from ca. 1800 ; ob. 
nearer the bone. See meat, the nearer the bone, 
neat. (Ironically) rare; line: ca. 1825-1915; 
ob. by 1890. T. Creevey, 1827, ‘ So much for my 
new find ! Is he not a neat one ? ’ (O.E.D. 

neat as a band-box, a new pin, ninepence, wax. As 
neat as possible : very neat indeed: coll.: resp. 

19-20, C. 19-20, C. 17-20 (see at ninepence), ca. 
1840-1910. 

neat but not gaudy. Sprucely neat: orig. 
serious (ca. 16I10-18(K)) and presumably S.E. ; then 
—even in Lamb’s ‘ A little . . . flowery border 
. . ., neat not gaudy 180ti—it takes an ironical 
turn (cf. neat, above), which finds itself recognised 
as a c.p. when, in 1838, Ruskin, in The Architectural 
Magazine for Nov., writes, ‘ That admiration of the 
“ neat but not gaudy ”, which is commonly reportc‘d 
to have influenced the devil \s'hen he painted his tail 
pea green.’ (Apperson.) In 1887, Lippincott's 
Magazine for July has, ‘The whole thing “Neat, 
but not gaudy, as the monkey said ” on the memor¬ 
able occasion “ when he painted his tail sky-blue 
which presents a diversion from the orig. sense and 
likewise constitutes a c.p. But by 1902, F. & H. 
can give as a ‘ common ’, i.e. gen., c.p. : neat, but not 
gaudy : as the devil said when he painted his bottom 
red and tied up his tail with sky-blue ribbon. After 
1930 one has often lieard neM but not gaudy or this 
plus as the monkey said ; the longer forms only occ. 

neaters. Undiluted rum ; rum before it is made 
into grog : naval oflicers’ : C. 20. Bowen. (By 
process of ‘ the Oxford -cr ’. 

ueathie-set. A woman’s term for a set of 
feminine underclothes : from 1933. In Books of 
To-Day, Nov., 19.34, C.G.T., in a poem entitled 
Too Much of Too Little, writes, concerning 
advertisenumts : ‘ I’m weary of their “ woollies ”, | 
Their “ step-ins ” and their “ pullies ”, | Their 
“ tighties ” and their “ fuUies ”, | Their darling 
neathie-sets ”.’ (Cf. the quotations at briefs and 
undies.) Ex underneath. 

neb. A face, esp. a woman’s: (low) coll. : 
C. 17-18. Extant in dial. Ex neb, a bird’s biU. 

Nebuchadnezzar. The penis, esp. in take N. out to 
grass, (of a man) to have sexual intercourse : low : 
oa. 18G0-1916. Ex its Hking for ‘ greens q.v.—2. 


A vegetarian: ca. 1870-1910. Ex the Biblical 
Nebuchadnezzar’s eating of grass. 

Nec Ultra. The west side of Tem])Ie Bar, Lon¬ 
don ; fasliionable London: Society: C. 19. I). 

Jerrold (the first), cited by Ware. Funning the L. 
phrase. 

necessary. A bedfellow, esp. a woman : coll. : 
C. 18-early 19.—2. With the : ad hoc money, funds : 
coll. ; 1897, The Daily Neu's, Sept. 0 (O.E.I).). Cf. 
needful, q.v. 

neck ; occ. brass-neck (Manchon). Impudence ; 
very great assurance : C. 20. JCv Northern dial. : 
see R. D.I). Cf. cheek and lip. 

neck, V. To hang : coll. : C. 18-mid-19. Cf. 
S.E. senses, strike on the neck, behead ; irnm., 
however, prob. ex the neck hanging phras(*s.—2. 'fo 
swallow, drink : coll. : from ca. 1820 : ob. ca. 
1900-20, but then (witness O.E.I). Sup ) revivecL 
(T. the C. 16 coll, usage: Barclay, 1514, ‘She 
eouthe well . . , neckc* a rnesure . . : she made 

ten shylynge [ i.e. little] of one burt‘11 of ale,’ wlm h, 
pace the O.E.I)., is clear enough.— .3. See neck- 
ing. 

neck, in the. With unpleasant results : severely : 
U.S. (ca. 1890), anizliciscxl by 11. O. Wells in F.KiS : 
s. '>. by 19.35, coll. Es[). with get it. ('f. U'hne 
Maggie wore the heads and where the chicken got the 
a.re. W.: O.E.I), (Su}).), 

neck, lose or win by a. To lose or win by very 
little: from ca, 18.50: coll, till C, 20, then S.E. 
For origin, cf. neck and neck. 

neck, put it down one’s. See neck, wash one’s. 
Cf. the Lbs. shot in the neck, drunk. 

neck, talk through (the back of) one's. To talk 
extravagantly, catachn'sticalJy : F.MI4 (O.E.D. 
Sup.).—2. Hence, to talk nonsense : from ca. 1920. 
Both senses liad. hy 1930, . > coll. 

neck, wash one’s or the. 3'o drink : low : ca. 
1820-190f), ‘.Ion Bee': Baumann. In C, 20, p/d 
it down one's neck (.Manchon). 

neck and crop. ^ lolently; all of a lic.ap; 
entirely: 1810, Hone: coli. *, (*a. ISIM). S.E. 
Hardy, 1872 ; Hall Caine in 'The Manxman, 1894. 
(Apperson.) 

neck and heels. Imjx'tuously ; w’hol<‘-heartedly : 
coll. (— 1887), J^aurnann. 

neck and neck. Almost equal ; cloftc : from ea. 
1835 : coll, till C. 20, then S.E. Ex horses running 
almost level in a race. W. S. Landor to Browning, 
Feb. 11, 1860, ‘ You and your incomparabh^ wife aie 
running neck and neck, as sjiortsmon say ’ : H. 0. 
Minchin’s Walter Savage Landor, 1934. 
neck as long as my arm, I’ll first see thy. I’ll 

you hanged first; you he hanged ! A mid-C. 17- 
mid-18 c.j). Kay, 1678. (Apperson.) 

neck-basting. Liquor-drinking: low (— 1887); 
slightly ob. Baumann. 

[neck-beef, coarseness ; S.E. ; as coarse as neck- 
beef : S.E. bordering on coll. : ca. 1770 -1920. Cf. 
Sedlev’s ‘ She is very pretty, and as cheap as neck- 
beef,’ 1687 (O.E.D.)’ 1 

neck-cloth. A halter: low coll. : ea. 1815-70. 
Cf. nexktie, q.v. 

neck it, unable to. Lacking moral courage : low 
eoll. : from ca, 1840 ; slightly ob. Ex neck, v., 2. 
Cf. the S.E. swallow ~ to tolerate. 

neck-oil. Liquor; esp. beer: low' coll.; from 
ca. 1830. H., 2nd ed. ; Ware. Cf. neck, v., 2. 

neck or nothing. DeBperate(ly): from ca. 1675 : 
coll, till ca. 1850, then S.E. Kay ; (3bber; Swift, 
‘Neck or nothing; come down or I’ll fetch you 
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down’; iiyron. (Appcrson.) Either a hanging or 
a steefjlochasing phrase. 

neck-squeezer. A halter: low coll.: ca. 1810- 
70. (If. iifck-chlh, nccA-lacd. 

'*‘neck-stamper. A pot-boy at a tavern: o.: 
ca. 1070-1820. Coles; Grose, 1st ed. 

neck-weed. A halter (cf. (jalloivs-grasa, q.v.): 
ca. 1500-18110 : coll. >, ca. 1000, S.E. 

neckerchief on the way to Redriffe, the Devil’s. 
The halter ; the gallows : low coll. : ca. 1810-00. 
Notes and Queries, 1880. 

necking, vhl.n. and ppl.adj. Love-making. 
Orig. and mainly U.S. ; partly adopted in Pingland 
ca. 1928, esyj. in necking (cf. petting) parties. Lit., 
hugging each other around the neck, and ultimately 
ex Soots. 

necklace. A halter : C. 17-mid-19 : coll, .soon > 
S.E. ('f. neck-cloth, and : 

necktie, a halter ; v^rar a hempen necktie, to be 
hanged : C. l8-earJy 19 coll. ('f. the U.S. necktie 
sorifihle (— 1878), n. party (— 1893), a lynching: 
Thornton. In English c., a necktie-party is a hang¬ 
ing : 19:12, ‘ Stuart Wood Shades of the Prison 
House. 

necky. TmjJudent, cheeky ; Conway cadets’ 
(— 1900). .lohn Masefield, T/ic Conux/y, 1033. Ex 
7ieck. n. 

Ned. The inevitable nickname, from the ISOU’s, 
of Airstralian men surnamed Kelly. Ex the 
notorious hushranger, Ned Kelly. 

*ned. A guinea: c. of ca. 1750-1890; then in 
U.S. as a lO-dolJar piece. Discoveries of John 
Poultcr; G. Parker: 11., 5th ed.—2. Ahbr. 
neddy, 1. q.v. : from ca. 18,30. 

Fool, A noisy fool or idiot: coll. : lute 
C. l(>-<uiily 17. Nashe. 

Ned Skinner. Dinner: rhyming s. (— 1909.) 
Ware. 

’^nedash. Of no use ; nothing ; c. of ca. 1810-50. 
Vaux ; Egan's Grose {ne-dash ). Ex liomanv nastis, 
na.stissa, nestis, 1, you, he, etc., cannot ; ? ultimately 
L. ripqueo. 

neddy. An a.ss: G. 17 20: coll. Wolcot, 1790. 
Ex Edward. Occ. ahbr, ned ; also called Jack or 
Tom. (The very few pro-1790 examples are not 
indisputahlc.)—2. Hence, a fool : coll, and dial. : 
from ca. 1820. ‘Jon Pee’; Thackeray, ‘Long¬ 
eared noddies, giving themselves leonine airs 
3. guinea; c. : ca. 1700-1850. See ned, 1.—1. 
A life-pre.-erver : c, ; 1845 in ’ No. 747 ’ (p. 423) ; 
1857, ’ Ducange Anglicus ’ ; 1859, H. ; 1804, The 
Cornhill Magazine. Also hilly, cosh, qq.v. Accord¬ 
ing to brewer, ex one Kennedy, whose head was 
smashed in with a poker ; prob., however, semantic¬ 
ally ex sen.se 2 above.—-5. A largo quantity; 
plenty : Anglo-Irish : from ca. 1800; ob. H., 
3rd ed. 

neddyvaul (or N.). The chief, leader, conqueror ; 
street boys’ (mostly London) : late G. 19 early 20. 
Ware. A eorrujition of Ned (the head) of all. 

necee peeress. ‘ An E.G. [East Londonj or city 
[rather, (.’ityj bride of little or no family, and an 
immon.se fortune, both of which are wedded to some 
poor lord or baronet’: Society (— 1909); ob. 
\Vare. Lit., an E.C. peeress. 

needful, the. Ad hoc money : coll. : 1771, 

Foote, ‘ Then 1 will set about getting the needful ’; 
The Comic Almanack, 1836, ‘ Nleedy men the need¬ 
ful need ’ ; Dickens ; The Free Lance, Oct. 6, 1900. 
Cf. necessary, q.v. 

Needham. Poverty: allusive S.E. of ca. 


1570-1890. Prob. coll, in on the high-road, or in the 
high-way, to Needham. Fuller, Ray, Spurgeon 
Needham (in C. 16, occ. Needam; in C. 17, occ. 
Needom or Needome) : a small town near Ipswich 
(O.E.D. ; Appcrson.) Cf.: 

Needingworth, it comes from. It is w orthies.^ or 
inferior : coll. : C. 17. John Clarke, 1639, CT. 
preceding : another topical allusion on the border¬ 
line between S.E. and coil. 

*needle. A sharper; a thief: c. of ca. 1780- 
1850. Potter, 1790. Abbr. needle-point, q.v. ; ex 
the notion of extreme sharpness.—2. The penis : 
both low coll, and, in C. 18, S.E. (E.g. in Nabbes, 
Dorset, Rochester).—3. With the : irritation; 
nervousness: 1887, Punch, July 30, 'It give ’im 
the needle . . . being left in the lurch this way ' ; 
1900, G. Swift, the nervousness 8en.s<', which is 
mainly athletic, esp. rowing. O.E.D. Prob., as W. 
sugge.sts, influenced by nettle (e.g. f get the nettle, 
become angry), but imm. ex cop or get the needle (set? 
needle, cop the). —I. Hence (without the), ill feeling : 
1899, Clarence Rook, The Hooligan Nights, ‘ It was 
a fight with the gloves. But there was a bit of 
needle in it. It w^as all over Alice.’ 

needle, V, To irritate, annoy : 1881, G. R. Sims, 
Also get or give the needle, below. Ex cop or get the 
needle (see next entry).—2. V.i., to haggle over a 
bargain and if possible gain an advantage : c, of 
ca. 1810-50. Vaux. Ex the n., 1, q.v. : but cf. 
D., 3. 

needle, cop, get, or take the ; needle, give the. To 

become annoyed ; to annoy : resp. ( — 1874), 1898, 
1897 ; 1887. H., 5th ed. ; cf. needle, n., 3. and v., 1. 

Ware classifies it as, orig., tailors’ s. : * Irritated, as 
when the needle runs into a finger 
needle and pin. Gin: rhyming s.: late C. 19-20. 

B. & P. 

needle and thread. Bread : rliyming s. (— 1859); 
ob. H., 1st ed. 

needle-book or -case. The female pudend : low : 

C. 19-20 ; ob. Cf. needle-woman. 
needle-dodger. A dressmaker : from ca. 1860 ; 

ob. ? on devil-dodger. 

needle-fight. ‘ A boxing match in which the 
combatants have a personal feeling or grudge 
again.st each other': sporting eoll. (— 1931). 
Lvell. Ex the S.E. sense, one ‘ that arouses much 
interest and excitement ’ (G.E.D. Sup.), prob. 
influeneeil by needle, n., 4. CT. needle-match. 

needle-jerker. A tailor: from ca. 1805; ob. 

O. E.D. Cf. needle-dodger. 

needle-match. A dispute : Glasgow (— 1934). 
Ex the needle-match (a very important one) of 
sporting j., on necdle-fight, q.v. 

*needle-point. A sharper : c. of ca. 1690-1890. 
B.E., Grose. Vaux, Baumann. (Occ., C. 19, needle- 
pointer.) Because so sharp. Cf. needle, n., 1, and 
V., 2. 

needle-woman. A harlot: coll.: 1849, Carlyle ; 
ob. Cf. needle-hook. 

*needy. A nightly lodger ; a beggar ; a tramp ; 
c. verging on low s. : from ea. 1859. H., 1st ed. ; 

P. H. Emerson. Ex : 

■^needy mizzler. A very shabby person; a 
tramp that departs without paying lor his lodging : 
tramps’ c. ; from ca. 1810 ; ob. \ aux ; H., 2nded. 
See mizzler. 

*needy-mizzling. C.: from ca. 1820, Temple 
Bar, 1868, ‘ He'll go without a shirt, perhaps, and 
beg one from house to house,’ Ex preceding, 
neel. See nale, second entry. 
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ne’er a face but his own. Penniless : low : lat« 
C. 17--18. B.E. Obviously alluding to the heads 
and faces on coins. Occ. nare . . . ; often nerer . . . 

ne’er-be-lickit. Notliing whatever : Scots coll.: 
from ca. 1870. The Encyclopmdic 1885, 

‘ Nothing which could be licked by a dog or eat \ 
neergS. Greens (vegetables): back a. (— 1850). 
H., 1st ed. 

neetewif, neetexis, neetrith, neetrouf. See nete- 
wif, netexis, netrith, netrouf. 

[Negatives used catachrestically :—See PoAvler.] 
neggledigee; niggledigee or gee. Ne glige e, ‘ a 
woman’s undressed gown ’ (Grose) : low coll, w'hen 
not a sol. : mid-C. 18-early 19. Shebbeare; 
Grose, 2nd ed. (N.B., negligi- comes later.) 

Negro, wash a. To attempt the im])ossible : 
coll.: C. 17. Middleton & Dekker; liarrow, in 
Sermons, ca. 1677, ‘ Therefore was he put ... to 
wash Negros ... to reform a most perverse and 
rtubborn generation.’ O.E.I). 

negro’s-head, gen. in pi. (negroes’ heads). A 
brown loaf: nautical : late C. 18-early 19. (hose, 
2nd ed. Ex the colour ; also ex the hardiu'ss of 
the Negro’s Head nut. (Jf. brown George. 

negro-nosed. Elat-nosed : late G, 17-20; c»b. 
Coll. (e.g. in B.E.) till C. 19, then S.E. 

Neill’s Blue Gaps. See Blue Caps, 
neither. Either : sol. : C. 15-20. (Gen. errone¬ 
ously after a negative). E.g. in The Uurnoust, 
Dec. 23, 1933, ‘ You ain’t picked the be.st one to 
come out with, neither ! ’ 

neither ... or. Neither . . , nor: catachresis: 
immemorial. A certain writer of detective 
‘thrillers’ perpetrated this m 1932, ‘Looking 
neither to the right or the left'. 

neither sugar nor salt, be. Not to be delicate ; 
esp. not to fear rain : proverbial coll. : ('. 18-20 : oh. 
Swift. Ex sugar melting in rain. (Apperson.) 

Nelson’s blood. Dark rum : naval: (? mid-) 
C. 19-20. Bowen. 

nenanecking. A variant of shenanevhing, i.e. 
shenanigan: nautical: late C, 19-20. Bowen. 

Nellie, -y. A giant ])etrel ; nautical coll. 
(— 1875). Pettman, Africander isms, 1913.—2. 
Any H.M.S. Nelson : naval: 19-20, Bowen. 

nenti. A late 0. 19-20 form of nantee, q.v. 
P. H. Emerson, 1893. 

Neptune’s Bodyguard. The Royal Maimes: 
military : ca. 1850-1910. Also the Admirals Regi¬ 
ment, the Globe-Rangers or -Trotters, the Jollies, and 
the Little Grenadiers. 

Neptune’s sheep. A nautical variant of while 
horses (waves white-crested): late (’. 19-20. 

Bowen. 

nerve. A dashing dandy : Society coll. : ca. 
1750-60. The Adventurer, No. 98, 1753, ‘ Buck, 
Blood, and Nerve.’—2. Impudence; supreme 
‘ cheek ’ : (orig. low) coU. : 1899, The Critic, Jan. 
21. Ex the S.E, sense, courage, assurance, esp. 
Disraeli’s ‘ You have n(Tve enough, you know, for 
anything,’ 1826 (O.E.D.). Cf. nervy. 

nerver. A ‘ pick-me-uy) ’ drink of strong liquor ; 
atonic; (Cockney (— 1887); ob. Baumann, 
nerves, get on one’s. See get . . . 
nerving is an illicit tamj)ering with a horse to 
make it more spirited and saleable : hor.se-copers’ : 
mid-C. 19-20. ‘ No. 747.' Cf. nerve, 2. 

nervy. Very impudent; imjjudently confident: 
1897 : middle 1890’8 ; slightly ob. Ex S.E. nervy, 
boldly brave.—2. ‘ Jumpy having bad nerves; 
excitable or hysterical; coll.: 1906. S.O.D. 


nescio, sport a. To pretend not to understand 
anything, esyi. in an old university custom : univer¬ 
sity : ca. 1810-60 (perhaps 160 years earlier ; cf. 
next). Lex. Bal. 

nescio, stay with. To circumvent with pretended 
ignorance : Cambridge University : C. 17-18. J. 
Haeket’s Life of Arcldnshop Williams. 

-ness. ‘Much U.sed in mod. jocular formations, 
e.g. Why this thusness 7 ', W., 1920. -2. A siillix 
frequently substituted by the illiterate, es]i. 
(Jockneys, for other abstract suflixea ; almost im¬ 
memorial. Edwin Pugh, in Thf Cockney at J/oine, 
1914, has romanticness and sarraslirfiess ; the -)ifss 
is gen. added to the adj. 

nest ,* gen. nest in the bush. The female pudend : 
low coll, wdien not euphemistic S.E.: C, 18-20; 
ob. G. A. Stevens (longer form). Burns (the 
shorter). 

nest, V, To defecate : C. 17-carly 18 : ? coll, or 
dial. (Scots) or S.E. (F. & 11.) 

nest-egg. A sum of money laid by ; late C. 17- 
20: coll, till C. 19. then S.E. Ung. (as in B.E.l, 
gen. as leave a nest-egg. Luskin. 

nestling, keep a. To be restless and or uneasy : 
late ('. 17-18 coll, B.E. Ex the restles.sness and 
anxiety of a motluT bird for her chicks. 

nestor. An undersized boy : WjiicheKter (\>1- 
lege : from ca. 1860; ob. Ex wizeru'd, shrunken 
Ne.stor, ^^ho in allusive S.E. = an old man. 

"‘nests. (App. never in singular.) \'arieties : c. 
(-' •1851); ob. Mayhew. ? perversion of .sc/.v. 

net. Ten: back s. (— 18510. H., 1st ed. Cf. 

netgen, q.v,—2. A let: lawm-tennis coll. : C. 20. 
O.E.I). (Sup.). Cf. tennis for lawn tennis. 

net, all is l^h that conies to. All S(>rv(>s the ymr- 
po.se: proverbial eoll. : mid-C. 17-20 In late 
C. 19 20, rarely without jny, etc., befon- mt. 

netenin. Nineteen: back s. (— 1859). H., 

1st ed. (’f. : 

netewif. Fifteen: back s. (— 1859). Ibid. 
Also neetewif. 

netexis. Sixteen: back s. (— 1S.')9). Ib. Cf. 
pr(‘c(‘ding two entri(‘s. 

netgen. A half-sovereign ; the .-•nm of ten '-hil- 
bngs : back R. (— 1859). 11., Istcd. < om{•(»'-( d of 

net, 10 + gen, a shilling (q.v.) 

Netherlands, the. I’hc mah* or th<‘ female 
yuivities : low: C. 18-20; ot). 

netnevis. Seventeen: back s. (— 1859). H., 

Ist ed. Cf. : 

nettheg, often written net-theg. Eighteen ; ha< k 
8. (- 1859). Ihid. Cf. : 

netrouf. Fourteen: back s. (— 1859). Tb. 
Also neetrouf. Cf. preceding two entries. 

nettle, to have pissed on a. To lie peevish, ill- 
tempered ; very unea.sy : mid-C. 16-18 coll., then 
dial. Hey wood ; Greene, in 7'he Upstart Courtier i 
B.E. 

nettle in, dock out. A phrase implicative or 
indicative of fickleness of jmrposf*; or of si'nseh^-s 
changing of order: proverbial eoll. : raid-(h 14-18. 

B. E. 

nettle stuff. ‘ The special rope yarn used for 
making hammock clews ’ ; nautical eoll. : mid (?) 

C. 19 20. Bowen. 

neuf. An incorrect form of nenf, nieve, the fi.'^t ; 
early C. 17. O.E.I). 

Neurope, n. and adj. New Europe: philately; 
1919, The Daily Chronicle, Nov. 13. W. 

nevele ; loosely nevel. Eleven: back a. 
(— 1859). H., 1st ed.; Manchou. 
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never, on the. credit; by wanglinp : mili¬ 
tary (i‘dl5) : >, by 1919, gen. B. P. Prom ca. 
J91ir), often on the never-never. Prob. abbr. on the 
n e i rr- jtny mjMe rn. 

never (or ne’er or nare) a face but his own. See 
ne’er a face . . . 

never fear. Beer: rliyming s. (— 18')9). H., 
I st cd.—2. See fear !, never. 

Never-mass, at. Never: coll.: mid-C. 1(>-17. 
Anon., Thersites, ca. 1550; 1631, K. H.. ‘As onr 
('ountry Phrase is. when Hens make Holy-wat(T, at 
new-Nevcr-mas.se O.E.I). 

never-mention~’ems. Trou.sers: coll,: 185G; 
ob. Cf. unmentionahUs, q.v. (O.E.I),) 
never-mind I See mind !, never, 
never never ; or with capitals. Abbr. never nei'fr 
country or land, the very sj)arsely populated country 
of Wt'stern Queensland and Ontral Australia: 
Australian coll. ; 1900, II. Lawson, ‘ 1 rode back 
that way five yiuirs later, from the Never Never’ 
(().E.I).). Because, having been there, one swears 
never, never to return ; the derivation ex an 
Aboriginal word for unoccupied land is prob. 
invalid.—2. Also with r,ountry or land : the future 
life, csp. heaven : Airstralian coll. ; from ca. IKSH ; 
ob. ‘ llolf Boldrcwood ’. 

never-never, on the. See never, on the. 
never-never policy, the. ‘ 1'he late Mr. Look’s 
. . . inucli-yiarodn'd . . . sbtgan. Not a penny off 
thi pay. not a in unite on the. day. (d'iie (Jeneral 
Strike, May. 192()) ’ : jiolitical coll. ; now only 
historical. ('ollin.son. 

never no more. Ne ver more, never again : c.p. : 
IntcC. 19-20. (Somerset Maugharn, The Casuanna 
Tree, 1920.) 

never out, the. Tlie female pudend : low: 
C. 19-20 , oh. 

never-squedge. ‘ A Jioor jmlseh'.ss. Jiassionate 
3 outh--a duller': low J^oridon (— 190i>). Ware. 
Perhaps nerrr-.sfjueezi (a girl). 

never-too-late-to-mendshop. .A repairing tailor’s: 
tailors' : from ca. 1800; ob. 

never trust me ! A c.p. oath =- neviT tm.st me 
if this doe.sn't ba])})cn : (mostly low ) coll, and niostl 3 ' 
London : lat(‘ ('. lb 20 ; <»b. 

Never-Wag Man of War. The Eliat Prison: 
low ; ca. 1820 50. Egan. 

never-waser. (Barely of things) One who 
nevi'i’ v\as a success : ong. (ca. 1890) circus s. . ca. 
1905, gen. Idie Sport'^nian, Aj)iil 1, 1891. Cf. /la.s 
heen, q.v'. (Tn ILS., ofttm nerer-u'a.s: O.E.I). 
Sii]).) 

neves(s) ; more gen. nevis. S<‘veri : back e. 
{— 1859). H., 1st cd, Wbenec : 

*nevis-stretch. Seven years’ bard labour : c. : 
from ea. 1800. Ex ]ireeeding. 

nev(v)y ; nev(v)ey. Nephew : oee. low coll, but 
gen. dial. : (’. 19-20. Also see frater. 

New. Now (\)llege, Oxhwd : Oxford I’niversity 
-coll.: mid-C. 19-20. (A. Fielding, Death of John 

Tail, 19.32.) 

new. A fresh arrival: Britannia training-ship 
(— 1909). Ware. (Cf. new fellow, q.v.) Whence 
new, new !, the orv of a senior cadet wanting some¬ 
thing done by a youngster : Bowen. 

new !, tell us something. A coll. c.p. retort on 
etale news : late C. 19-20. Lyell. 

New Billingsgate. ‘ Gorgonzola Hall q.v. : 
btook Exchange (— 1887); ob. 

new brat. The Bootham School form of the next. 
Anon., Diet, of Bootham Slang, 1925. 


new bug. A new boy : orig. (ca. 18b0), Marl¬ 
borough Scliool ; in C. 20, fairly gen. 

new chum ; new-chum. A new arrival, esp. if 
from Great Britain or Ireland : Australian coll, (in 
20, S.E.), often sligbtW contemptuous. T. L. 
Mitchell, 18.39, ‘ He wa.s what they termed a “ new 
chum ”, or one newly arrived ’ ; B. M. Praed, 
1885; Mrs. H. E. Hussi'll, 1892. Whence tlie rare 
new chumhood (1883, W. dardine Smith). Morri.s. 
See also chum. 

new collar and cuff. I'o refurbish an old sermon ; 
clerical : from ca. 1870 ; ob. 

*New College. The Boval Exchange : c. : late 
C. 17-early 19. B.E. (as College, jawhiips care¬ 
lessly) ; Grose. See also college.^ —2. W'herice New 
College .students, ‘golden scholars, silver hatchelors, 
and leaden masters’, Grose, 1st ed. : wliieli. as 
James lloweH’s Proverbs, 1059, makes clear, is a 
c.]>. flung at th(‘ gradual dulling f)f their iritr*liigei)ce. 
17-early 19. 

new drop. ‘ The scaffold used at Newgate for 
hanging criminals ; which, drojiping down, leaves 
them susjiended ’. (tTo.sc, 1788: ca, 178.5-1859: 
|>erhapa ong. c. : certainly never better than low a. 

new fellow. A naval cadet m his second term, a 
‘ tirst-temier ’ Ixdrig a cheeky new fellow : Bntannia 
training-ship : late C. 19-early 20. Bowen. (T. 
new, q.v. 

new Gravel Lane bullock, fifty ribs a side. A n d 

herring : nautical : late C. 19-20. Bowen. Cf. 
Billingsgate pheasani. 

new growth. A (gen. cancerous) tumour: 
m(‘dieal coll. (— 193.3). Slang, ]>. 192. 

new guinea, a or the. The first jiossession of an 
income : Oxford Idiiv'crsitv : ca. 1820 -10. Egan's 
(Jro.se. 1823 (when* ‘cant' ohvioii.sly - slang). 

new hat. A guinea : cheapjacks’ : ea. 1870- 
1915. C. Hindlev’, 1870. 

new head, give a. To supjJv a new title and a 
few lines of introduction to old matter, to deceive 
the reader into thinking the wliole article or ‘ item ’ 
new : journah.stic roll. : late C, 19-29. 

new iniquity. Au.stralinn immigrants : New 
Zealand (mo.stly Otago) : roll. : ca. 1802-80. Opp. 
ohl identity, q.v. at identitv. Morri.s. 

New Jerusalem. Warwic'k and Eccleston 
Squares district : ca. 1805-1909. CT. Cubitojiolis. 

*new knock, the. A C. 29 e. variant of nnr drop, 
q.v. Edgar Wallace in The Squeaker, 1927. 

New Light ; occ. new light. A Methodist : roll. : 
from ca. 1785 ; ob. Gro.se. 2nd ed.—2. One who 
attends the gaols in ordm* to engineer escapes : e. : 
ca. 1820-50. Egan’s Grose. 

new lining to his hat. A bluejacket's pa}, ‘ still 
received on the cap in.stead of in the hand ’ : naval : 
late C. 19 -20. Bowen. 

new Navy, (’omforts and imiirov'cments intro¬ 
duced into tiie Nav}’': naval eoll. (old bluejackets'): 
from ea. 1920 ; ob. Bowen. 

new pair of boots, that’s a. That's quite another 
matter: middle-class coll. : 1883, EnfrActe, March 
17 ; ob. W’^are. 

new pin, bright oi- clean or neat or nice or smart 

as a. Extremely bright, etc. ; very smart ; tir.st- 
< lns8 : coll. : from ca. 1880. R. L. kStev^erison, 1882 
{clean . . .); Elworth}^ 1880 {neat) ; P. H. 
Emerson, 1893 {smart . . .). Obviously, however, 
as a new pin often merely = whollv ; it dates back at 
least as far as Scott, 1829, ‘ Clear as a new pin of 
every penny of debt Apperson. 
new plat^. See plates. 
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new settlements. A final reckoning: Oxford 
University : ca. 1820-40. Egan’s Grose. 

New South. New South Wales : Australian 
coll. : late C. 19-20. See the quotation at Dinny 
Hayes. 

Newcastle, carry or send coals to. See coals. 

Newcastle hospitality. Roasting a friend to 
death ; more gen., kilhng a person with kindne.s.s : 
North Country coU. : mid-C. 19-20. (Rather coll, 
than dial.) Apperson. 

Newcastle programme. ‘ Extreme promises, diffi¬ 
cult of execution ’ : political coll. : 1894-ca. 1900. 
Ware. Ex ‘ a speech of extreme Radical promise 
made by Mr. .lohn Morley at Newcastle ’. 

Newgate, specifically, from C. 13, the prison 
(demolished in 1902) for the City of London, was 
by 1590, ‘ a common name for all prisons ’ (Nashe). 
(Cf. Newman 8, q.v.) Whence the following; of 
which it is exceedingly difficult, if not im])ossiblc, to 
determine the exact status :— 

Newgate, as black as. Frow ning ; soiled (dress) : 
low coll. : ca. 1820-80. Bee. Qi. Newgate knocker, 
black or dark as. 

Newgate, may soon be afloat at Tyburn,—he that 

is at a low ebb at. A c.p. of ca. 10(>(»-1810 : con¬ 
demnation at Newgate might well end in a hanging 
(one’s heels afloat) at Tyburn ; also fig. Fuller in 
his Wori/iies, Grose in his Provincial Glossary. 
Apperson. 

Newgate bird or nightingale. A gaol-bird; a 
thief, a sharper : bird, C. 17-19 coll., e.g. in Dekker 
(see also bild); nightingale, C. 16 coll., e.g. in 
Copland. 

Newgate collar (rare: gen. Tyburn collar), frill, 
fringe. ‘ A collar-like beard worn under the chin 
F. & H. ; reap. ca. 1820-90 (c. or low s.); ca. 1860- 
1900 (c. or low 8.); ca. 1860-1920 (id.). IT., 2nd ed., 
frill and fringe. Cf. Newgate knocker and Neirgate 
ring. 

Newgate frisk or hornpipe. A hanging : c. or low* 
8.: resj). ca. 1830-90 ; ca. 1825-80. Esp. preceded 
by dance a. Maginn has ‘ to(*ing a Newgate horn¬ 
pipe ’. 

Newgate knocker. ‘ A lock of hair like the figure 
6, twisted from the temple back towards the ear 
F. & H. : low coll. : from ca. 1840 ; oh. Mayhew\ 
The fashion W'as at its height ca. 1840-55. Cf. 
aggerawulors, q.v., and Neicgale ring. —2. (Cf. New¬ 
gate, as black as.) As black, or dark, as Neivgate 
knocker, extremely black or (c.sp. of a night) dark : 
coll. : from ca. 1880 ; ob. Ajiperson. 

Newgate ring. Moustache and beard worn as one, 
without w'hiskers : s. or low coll. ; ca. 1820-90. 
Cf. Newgate collar and Newgate knocker. 

Newgate saint. A condemned criminal : ca. 
1810-80 : c. or s. or low coll. 

Newgate seize me (if I do, there now)! Among 

criminals, an asseveration of the most binding 
nature : c. of ca. 1810-60. ‘ Jon Bee ’, 1823. 

Newgate solicitor. A pettifogging attorney : c. 
or s. or low^ coll. : ca. 1785-1840. Grose, 2nd ed. 

Newgate steps, bom on. Of criminal, e.sp. 
thievish, extraction; late C\ 18-mid-19 : c. or low 
B. or low coll. 'Bee, 1823, ‘ Before 1780, these 
steps . . . were much frequented by rogues and 
w—s connected with the inmates of that place.’ 

Newington Butts. Guts ; C. 20. P.V., lihyminy 
Slang, 1932. Often abbr. to Newingtona. 

Newland. Sc^e Abraham Newland. 

^Newman’s. In C. 17, Numans ; in C. 18, no 
record; ca. 1805 -50, Newmans. Newgate: c. 


The New of Newgate -f- mans, q.v., a place. But 
while Numans stands by itself, Newman's is rare 
except in the follow ing combinations 

’•‘Newman’s Hotel. Newgate: c. of ca. 1805 50. 
Lex. Hal. F.v preceding. 

’•‘Newman’s lift. The gallow'S : c. of ca. 1805-50. 
Ibi<l. Contrast : 

’“Newman’s Tea-Gardens. Nt'wgatc*.- c. of ca, 
1805-50. Ib. Cf. Newmans Hotel. 

[newmarket, as a method of tossing coins, is prob. 
to be considered as S.E.] 

Neuunarket Heath, a fine morning to catch 
herrings on. A c.p. — the C. 20 a fine day for ducks. 
C. 17-mid-18. John Clarke, 1639. (Appi'rson.) 

Newmarket Heath commissioner. A highway¬ 
man : coll.; ca. 1800-50. Ex notorious locahty. 

new scum. A new- boy ; collectively, new boys : 
Shrewsbury School: from ca. 1870. Ik'smond 
Coki-. The Bending of a Twig, 1906. Cf. new bug, 
q.v. 

news?, do you hear the. A nautical c.p. 
(amounting indeed to a formula) ‘ used in turning 
out the relief watch ’ : mid-C. 19-20. Bowen. 

news !, tell me. Often precedi'd by that's ancient 
history. A c.]). retort to an old story or a stale 
jest: C. 18 20 ; ob. Swift. C’f. Queen Anne's 
dead. 

Newtown pippin. A cigar ; low; ca. 1880-1910. 
Ex its fragrance'.—2. A dangerous tv])<' of rifle- 
grenade ; military, esj). Australian ; 1915. 

New York nipper ; gen. pi. A kipjicr; C. 20. 
P. P., lihyming Hlang, 1932. 

newy. ‘ The “ cad ” paid to look after the canva.s 
tent in “ Commoner ” field F. H. : Winchester 
College : ca. 186()-1915. See cad, school sen.se. 

next, as — as the. As (any adj.) as possible: 
coll. ; late C. 19 -20. 
next of skin. S('c skin, next of. 

Next Parish to America. Arran T.sland ; Anglo- 
Irish coll. (— 1887). Ware, ‘Most western land of 
Ireland 

next way, round about, is at the far door. You’re 

going a long way round : a C. 17 proverbial c.p. 
John Clark(', 1639. (N.b., next -- nearest — 

shortest.) 

N.F. ; N.G. ; N.H. See at beginning of N. 
Niagara Falls. Stalls (of a theatre) .• theatrical 
rhyming s. ; C. 20. The. Kreuing ^Standard, 
Aug. 19, 1931. 

[nias in F. k H. is S.E., as arc nice (simple ; 
squeamish or jirccise), niche, nick (a dent ; the 
critical instant), nick, v. (lour sen.ses), knock a nick 
in the post, nick with nay, nick-nack, nickname, 
nickumpoop and nincompoop, niddicock, niddipol, 
nidget or nigit, niece, nig (to trifli', e.g. as an arti.st), 
night-bird, night-cap (drink ; halti'rj, -gear, -hawk 
(etc.), -house, -hunter, -jury, -magistrate, -man and 
-farmer, -rail or -vale, -shade, -sneaker, -walker 
(except perhaps as a bellman, G. 17), nilly-willy, 
nimble, nimrod (sport.sman), nine-eyed, ningle, 
ninny(-hammer, a fool), nip (a pmeh ; a sip, a 
drinli;; a taunt), nip, v. (in eorrc.sponding senses), 
nip-cheese (a miser: also dial.), nip in the bud, 
nipperkin, nipping, nit (a louse’s egg); dial, are 
niffnaffy and nipshot(, play).] 

’“nib. A gentleman: from ca. 1810; ob. : c. 
until ca. 1880, then low. Vaux. (Also from ca., 
1840, nib-cove). Whence half-nib{s), one who apes 
gentlemen. ? ex the C. 17 Gam bridge, esp. King’s 
College, nib (either s. or j.), a freshman. More prob., 
as W. points out, a thinned form of nob, q.v. : cf 
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mjib and (7<i«) nabs ; see nibs. —2, A fool: printers’: 
from ca. 1860 ; ob. 

*nib, V. To catch; arrest: from ca. 1770: c. 
until ca. 18r)0, then low s. ; ob. Ex nab, q.v.—2. 
To nibble: C. 17-20: S.E. until C. 19, then low 
coll, (t) and dial. Ex nibble. 

*nib-cove. See nib, n., 1. 

’•‘nibbing cull. A (petty) thief ; ore. a fraudulent 
dealer : c. ; ea. 1770-1820. 

*nibble. To catch: 17-20; ob. : c. >, ca. 

1860, low 8. Middleton, ‘ The rogue has Hpied me 
now : he nibbled rno finely once,’—2. To fiteal, 
j)ilfer : c. : C. 19-20; ob. Vaux.—2. To copulate: 
low : C. 19-20 ; ob.—4. To consider, eagerly but 
carefully, e.g. a bargain, an offer. V.t. with at. 
Coll. : a 19-20. 

nibble, get a. To obtain an easy job : tailors*: 
from ca. 1850 ; ob. 

’•‘nibbler. A (petty) thief; occ. a cheating dealer: 
c. : C. 19-20 ; ob. Vaux. 

nibby. A late C. 19-20 low’ variant (Manchon) of 
and derivative ex : 

’•‘niblike. (See also nibsome.) Gentlemanly: 
from ca. 1890 ; ob. : c. until ca. 1860, th<‘n low 
8. Ainsworth, All my togs were so nibhke and 
spia.sh.’ 

’“nibs. (Se(' also nabs.) Self: wy nibs, my.sclf; 
your mbs, you or, as term of address, ‘ friend ’; 
bis nibs, the fierson numtioned ; also {-- I860), the 
ina.ster or a shabby genteel (cf. nib, n., 1, q.v.), or, 
among tailors (— 1928), a well-dressed workman, 
f'roni ca. 1820 : c. >, (!a. 1840, low s. >, ca. 1890. 
gen. 8. llaggart, 1821 ; Mayhew; Chevalier, 
1899, in his Hong, Our Little Nipper. Ex 7iab8. 
'fhcrc IS prob. some connexion with nib, n., 1 : cf. 
bis lordship, jocularly afiplied to anyone, w'ith 
which cf. his roijeil mbs, him, in A. Adams's Log of 
a Coirbay, 190,9 (O.E.I).). Note also the analo¬ 
gous nosf -iratch, <j.v.—2. Delicacies : proletarian 
{— 1929). Manehon. Ex nibble. 

nibso. A ea. 1880-1915 variant of the preceding, 
1 ; low. 

’“nibsome. Gentlemanly ; (of hou.ses) riclily 
furnished, eti . ; from ca. 1895; ob. ; c. >, ca. 
1860, low s. G. W. M. Kcynolds, 1839, ‘ Betray his 
pals in a mb.somc game ’. 

nice. (See entry at nias.) —2, Agreeable ; de- 
lightful : coll. : 1769, Miss Carter, ‘ I interi<led t-o 
dine with l\Irs. Borgiave, and in the evening to take 
a nice walk'; Jane Austen; Mary Kingsley. 
O.E.I). (Often with an ad hoc modification.) Cf, 
jiiee and, q.v. 

nice, not too. A Society coll. : from ca. 1870. 
Ware, ‘ First degree of condemnation—equals 
bad ’. 

nice and. Nicely, in sense of ‘ very ’ : coll, : 
3 846, ]). JeiTold. ‘ You’ll b(‘ nice and ill in the 
morning.’ It is the phrase only wdiieli has foil, 
force : nice, by ihself, however ironical, is S.E. : 
witness Jerrold’s ‘ A nice job I’ve had to nibbic 
him.’ O.E.D. ; Fowler. 

nice as a ha’porth of silver spoons. Ridiculously 

dainty or fastidious : proverbial coll. : C. 16. 
‘ Proverbs ’ Heyw’ood, 1546 ; anon,. Jack Jugeler. 
Cf. : 

nice as a nanne, nanny, or nun’s hen. Very 
affected or fastidious: proverbial coll. : C. 15- 
early 18. Wilson in his Rhetoric, 1560; Ray. 
(Apperson.) 

nice as nip. Precisely what's needed ; exactly : 
Northern and Midlands coll. ; from ca. 1850. See 


e.g. F. E. Taylor’s Lancashire Sayings, 1901. 
(Apperson.) 

nice as nasty. Ohjeetionable: lower classes* 
(— 1909). Ware. A eiifiliemisrn. 

nice joint. A ‘ charming, if over-pronounced, 
young person ’ ; urban, mostl}’ Cockneys’ (— 1909); 
ob. Ware. 

nice place to live out of, it’s a. A c.p. (~ 1909) 

indicating unyJeaKaritness ; oh. Ware. 

nice thin job. The ‘ mean evasion of a promise ’: 
lower classes’ coll. : 1895-ea, 1914. Ware. 

nice to know, not. (Only of persons) objection¬ 
able : coll., mostly jocular: C. 20 (D. Sayers, 

Murder Must Advertise, 1999.) 

niche-K^OCk. The female ymdend : low coll. : 
C. 18-20 ; ob. (By itself, niche is S.E.) 

(nichels or) nichiis in a bag or in nine holes, nooks, 
or pokes. Nothing whatsoever : late C. 16-20 : 
coll, till C. 19, then dial. R. Scot, 1584 {in a hag, 
t by 1700) ; Fuller; Bailey. ‘ Nichiis are . . . 
debts . . . worth nothing.’ Ex L. nihil. Apper¬ 
son. 

nichevo. No more; dead : North P^^ussia 
Expeditionary Force coll. : end of G.W. F. & Gib¬ 
bons. Direct ex Ku.ssian. 

Nicholas, Saint. The devil jocular coll, verging 
on S.E. : late (’. 16-early 19. Whence [Old) Nick. 
Nares. Ex the patron saint of scholars and ? 
thieves. 

Nicholas, clergyman or clerk or knight of St. Or 

as St Nicholas's clergynuui, etc. A jiighwayrnan 
(? ever in the singular) : ea. 1570-1820 {knight not 
before late C. 17) : coll. by 1660, 8.E. Foxe, 
Shakespeare, John Wilson, Scott {clerk) ; R 
Harvey, 1598 {clergyman). Ex preceding entry, 
perhaps by a pun on f S.E. St Nicholases) clerks, 
poor Heholar.s. 

Nicholas Kemp. A Jiroverbial coll., only in the 
phra.se quoted by Quiller-C'ouch in Troy Town: 
‘ Like Nicholas Keni]). he'd occasion for all.’ From 
ca. 1880 ; ob. 

NichoUs. A coinyJete riding habit : Society coll, : 
from ca. 18G(K Ware, ‘ From the syileridid habits 
made, by Nicholls. of Regent vStrei't London. 

nick. (Sec entry at nias.)— 2. The female 
pudend : low’ coll. : C. 18-20 ; ob. Rolicrtson of 
Struan, who, like G. A. Stevens, tended to obscenity. 
—9. Abbr. Old Nick (q.v.), the devil : coll. : 1785 
(E.D D.)—4. Only in nick and froth, q.v.—5. (the 
nick.) The pro])er, tbi* fashionable, tiling or be¬ 
haviour : ca. 1788 -1800. Lord 11. Seymour in Mar¬ 
ray's ^[agazine,vo\. I. O.E.D.—6. (the nick.) Good 
])hysieal condition or health : almost always in the 
nick: late C. 19-20. G. J. Denni.s.- -7. S(‘(‘ nick, 
on the.— 8. (the nick.) A yinson (“ Sluart Wood 
1992) ; a police-station (Charles E. i.eaeh, 1999) : e. 
(from 1919). Proh. e.\ sense 9 of the v., hut imm. 
ex military s. (from ea. 1910), the guard-room, 
detention-cells (F. & Gibbons).—^9. See nicks. 

nick. To cheat, defraud {of) : coll. ; late C. 16- 
20 ; very ob. Taylor the Water Poet. (O.E.D.)— 
2. To catch, esp. unawares : from ea. 1620. 
Fletcher & Massinger. In C. 20, occ. to get holfl of, 
as in Galswmrthy, 'The White Monkey. 1924, ' Wait 
here, darling ; I'll nick a ricksliaw.’—9. Hence, 
in (k 19-20, to arrest: low s. or yierhaps e. The 
Spirit of the Public Journals, Ke . . . stands 

a chance of getting nicked, because he w as found in 
bad comymny,’O.E.D.—4. To steal ; purloin: 1826 
(E.D.D.); 1869, Temple Bar, ‘ 1 bolted in and nicked 
a nice silver tea-pot ’: c. >, by 1880, low a.—5, To 
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in-dent a beer-can : C. 17 18 ; either coll, or, more 
prob., S.E. So too the vbl.n.—0. To copulate 
with; low coll. : C. 18-20; ob.—7. V.i., to drink 

heartily : Scots s. : late C. 18-19. Jamieson. 

Nick, old. See Old Nick. 

"‘nick, on the. Stealing; going to steal: o. 
(— 1887). Baumann. Ex nich, v., 4. 

nick, out of all, adv. Past counting: evees- 
fiively ; coll. : late C. 16-17. Shakespeare, in Ttvo 
Oentlemen, ‘ lie lov’d her out of all nick.’ 

"“nick, out on the, adj. and adv. Out thieving : 
c. : from ca. 1870. H., 5th cd. 

nick and froth. A false measure (of beer); 
cheating customers with false measures; coll. : 
C. 17-mid-18. Bowlands, B.E. Anticipated, how¬ 
ever, in Skelton’s Eh/nour Biimmyugry " Our pota 
were full quarted, | We were not thus thwarted j 
With froth-canne and ni(;k-pot.’ i'he nick was a 
dent in the bottom of the beer-can, the froth implied 
an excessive amount.-—2. Hence, a jmblican : ca. 
1660—1800 : coll. Ned ll’ard has iiirl: and froth 
victualler (1703). 

nick me ! An impre< ation of ca. 1760-80 : coll. 
Foote. (O.E.J).) Ex v., sense 2. 

nick-nack ; also knick-knack. (See entry at 
nias.) —2. The female pudend ; low : 0. 11:^20 ; 
ob.—3. In pi, only, the human testicles : low : 
C. 18" 20. Cf. hiackcnt. 

nick-ninny. ‘ An empty Fellow, a meer Cod’s 
head B.E. ; late Ck 17-~early 19. 

nick-pot. A tapster ; an irm-keeper ; 17-18 : 

8. or coll. Rowlands.—2. A fraudulent measure 
or beer-pot: C. 17-18: s. or coll. See nick and 
froth, 1. 

nick the pin. To drink not too much, i.e. fairly : 
coll. : ca. 1690 1730. B.E. ; Kersey, ‘ To the Pin 
plac’d about tlie middle of a Wooden Bowl or Cup ’ 
(O.E.T).). 

*nicker. One who, at cards, is a cheat: ca. 1660- 
1730 : 8, or low coll., though perhaps orig. c.—2. 
One of a band of disorderly young men di^lighting in 
the breaking of windows by throwing copper coins 
at them : ea. 1715-20 : coil. Gay, in Trivia, ‘ His 
scatter’d Pence the flying Nicker flings,’ Ex nick, 
to hit the mark.—3. A ])ound sterling : criminals’ 
c. (— 1932) : ‘ Stuart Wood ’). Also in racing c., 
where it further signifies a sovereign or a £1 cur¬ 
rency note : C. 20. Also in New Zealand lower- 
class s. (pre-G.W.) and then in military s. Com¬ 
mon, too, among grafters : Philiji Allingham, 1934. 
Whence half-nicker, q.v. In c., the pi. is nicker i 
witness James Curtis, The Gilt Kid, 1936. 

nickerers. New shoes : Soots c, or, more prob., 
8. ; certainly it soon > s. C. 19, .Jamieson. Ex 
the creaking sound : see nick, n. and v,, in E.D.D. 

nickeiy. A nickname ; low coll. : ca. 1820-30. 
Bee. By corruption, 
nickey ; nicl^. See nikin and Old Nick. 
[Nicknames. Those of persons (e.g. Dizzy) and of 
regiments (e.g. the Docs) will be found passim in the 
course of these pages. 

‘ Inevitable ’ nicknames are of two classes: 
general; particular. The general denote nationality 
{Fritz, Frog, Ikey, Jock, Mick, Taffy) or a physical 
trait {Bluey, Bunty, Snowy, Tich, Tiny). 

The particular, which are the ‘ inevitable nick¬ 
names ’ par excellence, attach themselves to certain 
surnames ; like the general, they are rarely bestowed 
on women. The following ^ are the most frequently 
heard :— Betsy Gay ; Blanco White (cf. Chulky) ; 
‘For details, see each iiickuaine at its alphabetical place. 


Bodger Lees (cf. Jigger); Bogey Harris ; Brigltam 
Young ; Buck Taylor ; Busky Smith (cf. Dusty and 
Shoey); Chalky White; Charley Peace; Chats 
Harris ; Chatty Mather ; Chippy Carpenter ; Dan 
Coles ; Darky Smith ; Dinghy Road ; Dodger Green 
(cf. Shiner); Dolly Gray ; Doughy Baker (cf. Snowy) ; 
Dusty Miller and, occ., Jordan, Rhodes, Smith ; 
Edna May; Fanny Fields; Flapper Hughes; 
Ginger Jones; Granny Henderson; Gunhoat 
Smith ; Happy iJay ; Hooky Walker; Jack Shep¬ 
pard (-erd, -herd); Jesso Read; Jigger Lees; 
Jimmy Green (cf. Dodger); Johnny Walker (cf. 
Hooky) ; Jumper Collins or Cross ; Kitty Wells ; 
Knocker Walker or White ; Lnckery Wood ; Lottie 
CoUins ; Mouchy Reeves ; Nobby Ciark(e) and. occ. 
Ewart, Hewart, Hewett, Hewitt; Nocky Knight,. 
Nutty Cox; Pedlar Palmer; Piggy May; Pills 
Holloway ; Pinchcr Martin ; Pony Moore ; Rattler 
Morgan; Shiner Black, Bright, Bryant, Green, 
White, Wright ; Shoey Smith ; Shorty Wright; 
Slinger W’oods ; Smoky Holmes ; Smudger Smith ; 
Snip Parsons, Taylor; Snowy Baker; Spiky 
Sullivan; Spokey Wheeler, Whe(‘lwright; Spud 
Murpliy ; Taffy Jones, Owen and, as above, any 
Welshman ; Timber Wood (cf, Lnckery) ; TihI 
Hunter, Sloan ; Tom King ; Topper (occ. (iorrupted 
to Tapper) Brown; Tottie Bell; Tug W’ilson ; 
JFAccler Johnson ; Wiggy Bennett. (A small Army 
group consists of Arabic words : see Eska, Jebbel, 
Ketir Mug, and Mush.) 

These ‘ inevitable. ’ names apj). arose first in 
the Navy (see esi). P/acAcr; cf. Nobby and 7'ug) 
and soon—by 1890 or so—^reached the Army ; 
the G.W. effectually distribuU*d them among the 
lower classes, a few (e.g, Dolly and Tug) among 
the upjier classes. They derive from the com¬ 
monness of SOUK' phrase, as in ' Happy Day ’ 
and ‘ Hooky M’alker ’ ; from an historical or a 
vocational association, as in ‘ Pedlar Palmer 
‘ Dusty Miller ’, and ‘ Shoey Smith ’ ; from a 
merely semantic suggestion, as in ‘ Lnckery (or 
Timber) Wood ’ and ' Shiner White ’ ; rarely from 
a neat phrasal connexion as in 'Jumper Cross' 
{jump across) ; occ. from a well-known trade article 
or advertisement, as in ‘ Blanco White ’ and 'Johnny 
Walker ’ ; from a famous personage, as in ‘ Ptiirher 
Martin ’, ‘ Nobby Ewart ’, ‘ Spiky vSulhvan ’—the 
largest of the ascertained-origin groups ; and from 
some anecdotal cause or incidental (or local | 
notoriety, as in ‘ Pills'^ Holloway ’, ‘ /I'aWfer Morgan ', 
* Wiggy Bennett ’, whose origins are, at this date, 
either iinascertainable or ascertainable only with 
great difliculty. 

F. & H. ; Bowen ; B. & P. ; and personal 
research. J’or an article on the subject, see .4 
Covey of Partridge, 1937.] 

nicks. Bee nix.— 2. Stolen goods : Londoners’ 
(— 1890). E.D.D. Ex 7/m/r, V., 4. 

"‘nickum. A sharper ; a cheating tradesman or 
inn-keeper: c. : late. C. J7-raid-18. B.E. Ex 
7iick 'em, cheat them. (In Scots dial., a wag ; a 
tricky jierson. l^.D.D.) 

nicky. See nikin and Old Nick.—2. A ‘ saved 
end of a cigarette, nipped out ’— nicked with one’s 
nails—‘ for smoking later ’ (F. & Gibbons) and gen. 
worn behind the ear : military : 1914-18. 

Nicodemus. A fanatic ; Restoration period. 
Ex Biblical history and Church dissension. 

nidderling. A catachrestic form of niddering, 
itself based on an erroneous late C. 16 reading of 
* Sete, however, at the term Itself. 
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nithing, a base coward. From ca. 1000. See 
O.E.D. at niddering. 

nidget. Idiot: boI. and dial.: C. 18-20. Ex 
an idiot. 

Diet dobra I No good ! : a c.p., at the latter end 
of the (i.W., among mom hers of the North Rusaian 
Expeditionary Force. F. & Gibbons, ‘ Usually 
with an intermediate English expletive, e.g. “ Niet 
blanky dobra ” ’ : cf. 7io bloody good. Cf. nichevo, 
q.v.* 

niff, v.i. To smell unpleasantly : Dulwich Col¬ 
lege : from late IHDO’s. Collinson. Back-forma¬ 
tion ex niffy, adj. Also as n.: see Addenda. 

niffle. To smoke : Conway cadets' : late C. !(♦- 
20. John Masefield, The Conway, 10J3. Rather 
by a bkuid of niff imd sniffle than ex the latter only. 

niffy. ‘ A strong, nasty smell ’ : military: (!. 20. 
F. & Gibbons. Ex : 

niffy, adj. Smelly : Sussex dial. >, ca. 1890, 
low 8. lOx dial, n. and v., niff, smi‘ll ; stink.—^2. 
See nifty. 

Niffy Jane. H.M.S. Iphigenia : naval : C. 20. 
Rowen. Ry ‘ Hobson-Jobson 

nifty. Smart, fashionable ; fine, splendid ; 
(somewhat blatantly) skilful: orig. (IHfiS), C.S. ; 
anglicised ca. 1890. Rret Harte’s “ Nifty ! Short 
for rnagnilicat ’ is a joke, but the term rnav lie a 
perverted telescoping of magnificent. (Occ., m C. 20, 
in sol. form niffy, q.v., tlie error lieing partly caused 
by the popularity of niffy, 1, q.v.) 

■‘‘nig. A clipping of money ; such clippings col- 
Dctively. Gen., howeviT, in pi. : clippings. Late 
C. 17-early 19 c. R.E. ; Grose, 1st ed. Rrob. rncL 
jierverted.—2. A Negro : (low) coll. : orig, (1804), 
U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1870. Abbr. nigger, q.v.—.8. 
Gin : back s. (— 1859). H., Ist ed.—1. A trick 

or ‘dodge'; Blue Coat Schoolboys’ (— 1887). 
Raumann. 

*nig, V. To clip money ; late C. 17--early 19 c. 
Implied in B.E.’s nigging. —2. J’o catch; arrest: 
mid-C. 18 c. ? nick, v., 3, influenced by nab, v., 1.—■ 
3. To have sexual intercourse ; low; C. 18. Abbr. 
nigqlf, to copulate. 

Niger, c. ,I. Fox. Ex his dark complexion. 
Dawson. Also the Young (Uib. 

niggar (t) I nigger. A Negro ; coll., often 
pejorative: 1780, Rums; 1811, Byron, ‘The rest 
of the world—^niggers and what not Ex. t B.E. 
negcr (L, niger). —Hence, 2, a member of some other 
fiark-skinned race : sornmvhut catachrestically coll,; 
from ca. 1855. O.E.D. (See also Fow’ler.)—3. 
See ‘ Moving-Picture Slang ’, § 3. 

nigger-driver ; -driving. One who works others 
e.xcessively hard ; this jiracticc : coll. ; from ca. 
ISOO. Ex the cruelty of some overseers of slaves. 

nigger-spit. The lumps in cane sugar: low: 
from ca. 1870 ; ob. 

nigger stock. ‘ Kaffirs q.v. : Stock Exchange 
(— 1923). Manchon. 

niggers ! An oath : low coll, : C. 17. Whence 
niggers-noggers ! Ci. jiggers!, cx Jesus. Often, ca. 
1G40-80, abbr. to nigs !, preceded by {God')s or cuds. 
Glapthorne. O.E.D. 

niggers in a snow-storm. Curry and rice; 
stewed prunes and rice : naval : late C. 19-20. 
Bowen, 

*nigging. V^bl.n., the clipjiing of money: o.: 
late C. 17-carly 19. R.E., Grose. 

’^niggle ; in C. Ifi-early 17, often nygle ; in C. 17- 
18, often nigle. Occ. the n. of:— niggle, etc., v.i. 
and v.t., to have sexual connexion with a woman: 


ca. 1565-1820 : c. >, ca. 1720, low s. (Extant in 
U.S. c. : Irwin.) Harman ; Rowlands, who says 
that ca, 1610, wap was more gen. ; in 1612, how¬ 
ever, Dekker has ‘ And whipping Doll that niggles 
well, and takes loure for her hire ’ ; R.E. ; Grose. 
Whence niggler, 1. 

niggledigee or niggledig^e. See neggledigee. 
*niggler. A lascivious or very amorous person : 
c, : C, 17-18, Marston, Also nigler. —2. (Also 
nigler.) A clipper of money : c. : late C. 17-18. 
R.E., Grose. Ex nig, v., 1. 

^niggling. Keeping company svith a woman, 
sexual intercourse: c. : C, 17-t‘arly 19. Dekker, 
Brom<“, R.E., Grose. Ex juggle, v., q.v. Cf. 
niggler, 1. 

nigh, adj. Near ; close (e.g. ‘ a nigh fit ’) : low 
coll. : C. 19-20. Raumann. 

"‘nigh enough (or enuff). A passive liomo.sexual; 
esp, a male liarlot : c. : from ca, l‘.)20. James 
Curtis, The Cilt Kid, 1936. Cf. collar and cuff, 
q.v. 

night. See the entry at nias as well as the here- 
ensuing night entries. 

night ! Good night ! : coll. : late (? mid-)C. 19- 
20. Cf. day !, evening !. and morning ' 

night I, good. That's done it I (’oil. : late 
C. 19-20; ob. Cf. that's torn it ' 
night and day. A play : rhyming 8. (— lS5i>l 
H., 1st ed. 

night-cap. (See entry at nias.)—2. A noeturnal 
bully : coU. : ( a. 1620-30. NVehster in Ttw 

Duchess of Malfi. O.E.D. (—-3, .\ wife : this is 
F. & H.’s error for f S.E. night-cape.) —-1, See 

horse's night-cap. 

night-flea. A boarder : Es.sex schools'(— 1909). 
Ware. (Contrast day-bug. 

night-fossicker ,* n.-fossicking. A nocturnal 
thief of gold quart/, or dust ; such thieving : Aus¬ 
tralian coll.; from ca. 1860. Also just fossicker, 
fo.'i.sicking. See foSSick. 

night hawk. (Gen. pi.) A night-watchman 
steward : nautical : late C. 19-20. Rowen. 

night of it, make a. To spend the night in 
gambling and/or drinking and or whoring : coll. : 
from ca. 1870. 
night ops. See ops, night, 
night-physic or -work. Copulation : late C. 16- 
early IS: jocular coll, when not euphemistic S.E. 
Ma.s.singcr, ‘ Which . . . ministers mght-physic to 
you v' 

night-snap. A nocturnal thief: C. 17: low s. 
Fletcher. 

night to run away with another man's wife, a fine. 

A fine night: a proverbial c.p. of late C. 16-18, 
Florio, Rowley, Swift (a delicate uight). Apperson. 

night-walker. A bellman ; a watchman : either 
c. or low s. : late C. 17~mid-18. R.E. All other 
Bcnscs (e.g. a harlot), despite R.E.. are S.E. 

night with you and a file of the mom^s morning !, 
all. ‘A slang form of saying “good-night I ” ’ : 
Aberdeenshire : 1882 ; ob. E.D.D. 

nightie, nighty. A night-dress: coll.: from 
early 1890’8.—2. Hence, occ., a surplice : from ca. 
1897 : jocular coll. Abbr. night-dress or n.-gown 4- 
familiar ie, y, O.E.D. 

nightingale. See Arcadian, Cambridgeshire, 
Dutch, Newgate, and Spithead nightingale.—2. A 

soldier that, being punished, ‘ sings out ’: mili¬ 
tary : ca. 1770-1830. Grose, 2nd od.—3. A 
harlot; low ; from ca. 1840. Because most active 
at night. 
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nighty. See nightie.—nigle ; nigler; nigling. 
Sec niggle. Higgler, niggling, 
nigmenog. nimenog.—nigs. See nig, n., 1. 

Also abbr, vtggcrs /, q.v. 

nihil-ad-rem. Vague (of things); unconseioua : 
Winchester College: ca. 1800-1910. E.g. ‘He 
sported nihil-ad-rcm duck.’ L., lit. ‘ nothing to 
the }>iirpose 

nikin ; occ.nickin ; alsonikey, i.e. nick(e)y ; also 
ni8(e)y, nizey or nizzie. A soft fiim])leton : eoll. ; 
late C. 17-18. B.E., Grose. The -I:- forms are 

prob. ex Nick, the and -z-, ex Er. viais, foolish. 
—2. (Only nickin, nikin, ni(c)k(e)y.) Abbr. Isaac : 
C. 17-19. 

nil, n. and adj. Half profits, etc.; half; low : 
from ea. 1809 ; ob. H., 1st ed. ; Baumann. 

Nile, down the. In Nile Street, Hoxton : low 
Lond('n : C. 20. Charles E. Leacli. 

* nim ; occ. nym. A thief: c. of ca. 1020-40. 
Taylor the Water Poet. Ex : 

nim ; occ. nym. (Whence Shakespeare’s Nym.) 
To steal, pilfer (v.i. and v.t.) : C\ 17 20 : low s. till 
mid-C. 17, then c. : from ca. ISoO, still c. but 
archaic. John Day, lOOti, in his Isle of Galls; 
‘ Hud I bras ’ Butler; Gay, in The Beggars' Opera; 
G. P. R. James, The Gipsij. Ex A.-S. iiiman, to 
take. 

nimak; occ.nimma(c)k. Salt: Regular Army’s: 
late C. 19-20. Ex Hmdiistani. (T. nuirkin. 

nimble as similes an* (oil..-— (as) nimble as a cat 
(up)on a hot backstone, late C. 17-early 19 (back- 
stone, occ. bakestone in C. 19), the gen. C. 19-20 
torm being (up)on hot bricks ; (as) nimble as a bee 
in a tar-barrel, c. 19-20, ob., a cognate phrase lieing 
to bumble like a bee in a tar-tub ; ... as a cow in 
a cage, c. 19-20 (ob.) jocular ; . . . as a new-gelt 
dog, C. 19-20 (ob.), mainly rural; . . . aS an eel 
(wriggling in the mud ; in a sandbag), C. 17-20, 
being m C. 19-20 mainly dial. ; . . . as ninepence, 
from ca. 1880, also dial., prob. ex the proverb, a 
nimble ninepence is better than a slow shilling 
(C. 19-20; latterly dial.), with which cf. the late 
C. 19-20 Gloucesterslnn* a nimble penny is worth a 
slow sixpence. Apperson. 

nimble-hipped, ((h'n. of women.) Active in the 
amorous congress ; C. 19-20 ; ob. Coll, verging on 
8.E. 

*nimbles. The fingers: early C. 17. Jonson, 
1021, ‘ Using your mmbles | in diving the yiockets 
G.E.D. The tS.E. adj. nimbLc-jingcred is recorded 
the same year. 

nim enog ; occ. nigmenog. ‘ A very silly Fellow 
B.E. ; a fool : lale C. 17-18 : coll. Grose, 2nd ed. 
Presumably cognate with nigit and the dial, iiidyard, 
S.E. niddicock. 

*nimgimmer ; nim-gimmer. A surgeon, doctor, 
apothecary, ‘ or any one that cures a Clap or the 
Pox B.E. : c. ; late C. 17-early 19. Gro.''e, Pst ed. 
Ex nim -f ? 

nimma(c)k. See nimak. 

nimmer. A thief : ex nim, v., q.v. for period and 
changing status. 

nimming. Theft; thieving: see nim, v., for 
period and status. 

nimrod. The penis; low: C. 19-20; oh. 
Because ‘ a mighty hunter ’. Cf. : 

nimshod. A cat : low : from ca. 1870 ; ob. ? a 
corruption of Nimrod, or is it a mere coincidence that 
the vocable may = nwi, to take, H- shosho or 
shoshi, Romany for a rabbit. Not ex dial. 

nin. Drink • children’s coU. : C. 16-17. Cot- 


grave (‘ Before they can speak *). O.E.D. By 
lorniption. 

nincum-noodle. A noodle with no income: 
jocular London: ca. 1820 40. Bee. Baumann 
has nincum, a noodle. 

nine-bob-square. Out of sliape; C. 19-20: 
coll, (t by 1902) and dial. In dial., ef. mnc-bauhle- 
sguare and nine-hobble-square. ? lit. ‘ mne-cornered- 
square ’. 

nine corns. A small pipeful, a half-fill, of tobareo : 
mid-(k 19-20 : eoll. (t by 1902) and dial. (ob. ; 
mostly Lincolnshire). See esp. E.D.D. 

nine lives and (or but) women ten cats' lives, cats 
have. A mid-C. 18-mid-19 c.}). (Jrosc*. 

nine mile nuts. ‘ An\ thing to eat or drink xery 
sustaining. From the nutritive* qualitic.^ of clu'st- 
luits—especially in Jaf)an ’ ; .lapanrse pidgin 
English (— 1909) ; slightly ob. Van*. 

nine shillings. Nonchalance; cool audacity : 
late C. l8-2(> ; ob. Grose, Jrd. ed. A perver.*^ion. 

*nine-tail bruiser or mouser. The cat-o’-mne 
tails: yerison c. ; ca. 1860-1910. 

nine-two is the coll, form of S.F. lunt-point-two 
(gun) : military : 1914 ; ob, B. k P. 

nine ways or nine ways at thrice or nine ways ior 
Sunday(s), look. To squint : eoll.: res]) U 16-20 
(oh.), as in Udall ; (', 17, as in (k Daniel (().E.J>.) ; 
and C. 19-20. 

nine winks. A short nap: ca, 1820 r»o. Bee. 
Cf. forty winks. 

nine words at once, talk. To speak fast or thickly : 
C. 17 : coll. Cot grave. 

ninepence, bring one’s noble to. Sot* noble to 
ninepence. 

ninepence, grand or neat or nice or right as. Ex- 

tremelv neat, nu-e. ric:ht : eoll. : (’.17 -20 for mat 
(e.g. Houell, l(ir>9). C, 19-20 for tlit* thr(*(' others: 
(jrarul, Diek<‘Us ; mdtt, Smeciloy. I8r)(l ; nice, T. 
Ashe. 1884, but irajthed in II , 2nd ed. See also 
neat as a bandbox. 

ninepence, nimble as. Sec nimble as. 
ninepence, right as. A coll, variant (from (a. 
188.'")) of nimble as ninepi nee, (j.v. Baumann sug¬ 
gests an influence l)\ ninipim. 
ninepence, the devil and. Set* devil and . . . 
ninepence ior fourpence. A ])ohti(al e.]). of 
1908-9. CoUinson. hUx the national liealth insur¬ 
ance scheme. 

ninepence to nothing, as like as. Almost ter- 
tainly ; coll.; C. 17. Ray. 

ninepence to nothing, bring (one’s). To m nste or 
lose y)ro[)(Tty : ('. IK 20 : eoll. till ea. ISJO, then 
dial. In 16-17, bring a shilling to mnejwnce. 
Ay)person. 

ninepins. The body as life’s container ; life in 
gen. : low : 1879, G. R. Sims, in the Dagonet 

Ballads, ' It's a cold ... as has tum])led ray 
nin(*pin.s over.’ Oh. 

niner. A convict serving nine years : coll. : 
IS97. Waring. O.E.D.—-2. ((jlen. y»l.) A sernor 
naval cadet; in the training-ship Britannia ; late 
C. 19-early 20. Bowen. ? ex ninth term. 

nines (rarely nine, t)» to or up to the. To perfec¬ 
tion ; admirably: eoll.: late C. 18-20. ((2a. 1870- 

80, np to the nines also -= uyi to all the dodges : K., 
bth ed.) Burns, 1887, to the nine, as also Reade in 
Hard Cash ; T. Hardy, 1876, up to the nine^, a form 
that appears to be recorded first in 1869, TL, 1st ed., 
in the phrase dressed up to the nines. ? cx nine as a 
mystic number connoting perfection (W.). Also 
got-up to the nines. 
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mneteen bits of a bilberry, he’ll make. A pejora¬ 
tive c.p. of ca. 1660-1700. Kay. 
nineteen to the dozen. See dozen, 
nineteenth hole, the. The bar-room of a golf 
cltib-houHO : golfers’ : from not later than 1027. 
(O.E.D. Sup.) A golf-course has IS holes. 

ninety dog ; always in form : 90 dog. A pug- 
dog : streets' (— 1909). Ware, ‘ Keferring to 
aspect of tail 

ninety-eight out of, have. To g('t one's own back 
on (a person) : tailors’ : late C. 19 -20. E.g. in The 
Tailor and (hdter, Nov. 29, 192K. 
ninety-nines, dressed up to the. An elabf)ration 

of dremd {up) to the nines: coll. (— 1887); ob. 
Baumann. 

ninety-seven (gen. 97) champion frost. A lower- 
classes’ c.p. applied in 1897-9 to niotor-oars, 
which, in 1896-7, were something of a ‘frost’ or 
failure. Ware. 

ning-nang. A worthless thoroughbred : veteri¬ 
nary : from ea. 1890. Ex horse-dealers's. ( —1864). 
H., .‘Ird ed. In Northern dial., ninij-nang is applied 
also to a worthless per.son. 

ninnified. Eoolish : coll. : C. 20. James 8pen- 
ser, Limcf/ Jirtalcs In, 1964. Ex S.E, ninny -f 
made. 

♦ ninn y. ‘ .A canting whining Begger ’, B.E. : c. 
of late C. 17- inid-18. Ex S.E. sense, or perhaps 
imm., as prob. the S.E. is, from an innocent, as the 
() E.l). suggest 

ninny-broth. Coflee: late C. 17-18. Ned Ward 
in The London Spy. 

ninth, oec. m 1 s tenth, part of a man. A tailor: 
(' 18-20; ob. : coll. Eoote, 1766, ‘A journey- 
man-taylor . . . this whey-faced runny, who is 
but the ninth ])art ol a man ' Ex the proverbial 
nnip tailors make a man (late C, lt)-26) • in ('. 17 
also two (Dekker Webster) or ihrep (.Apperson). 

niog Ot takram. Eomg to market .- back 8. 
(- 1869). H., Isted. 

’•‘nip. A thief, esp. a cut-purse or a ph'kpoeket: 
c. of late C. 16-18. (deem*. ? ex the v.--~2. A 
cheat : c. : late E. 17-early 19. when it was the pre¬ 
vailing c. sense, a cut-])urs<‘ gen. Ixdng a bung- 
mpper, q.v. IbE. ; (irose, 1st ed.-—6. tS. of ca. 
1826 -60 : ‘ pHssi'ugers who are taken up on stage¬ 
coaches by the collusion of the guard and coachman, 
v\ithout the knowledge of the ])roprietors, are called 
nips.’ De t,)unu ey. 1826 (O.E.D.).—4. See nips. 

*nip, V. ; also nipp(e), nyp. To .steal, esp. to pick 
pockets or to cut ])urses : c. : ca. 1570-1860. 
(\’.i and v.t.) Harman (the stock phrase, ?<//) a 
b[o\un(j, to cut^ a ])ur8e). Oreene, (doveland ; B.E., 

‘ to Kineh or Sharp anything ’. Ex the S.E. sen.se, 
to pinch ((d’. s. pinch, ((.v.), and ex :—2. To catch, 
Biiatidi, Her/.(‘ neatly, take up smartly (also with 
away out, up) : from ca. 1660 : chictly dial (earliest 
record) and s, H. Scott (dial.), E. (Jodwin, C. B. 
Bi'rry. O.E.D.—3. To ‘ pinch i.e. arrest: c.: 
from ca. 1660. K, Edwards, ca. 1566, ‘ 1 go into the 
city some knaves to nip ’ ; May hew. O.E.D.—4. 
(Prob. ex jirceeding sense.) To move, to go, almost 
always quickly or promptly : orig. (— 1826), dial. 
> 8. ca. 1880. Often with out {The Daily Tele¬ 
graph, Jan. 2, 1886, ‘ I nipped out of bed ’) or wp ; 
vip in -- to slip in, nij) along = to depart hurriedly 
or rapidly, or to move with speed. E.D.D.—6. To 
colt with (a woman): low (— 1923). Manchon.— 
6. VEt., to cadge from : military : C. 20. F. & 
Gibbons. Prob. ex sense 2. Cf. sting, q.v.—7. To 
detect: Shrewsbury School coll.: from ca. 1880. 


E.g. in D. Coke, The Bending of a Twig, 1906. Cf. 
sense 2. 

nip, as white as. As white as snow : proletarian 
(— 1887). ; slightly ob. Baumann. Ex dial. 
(— 1861) and the herb cat-mint, ‘covered with a 
fine white down ’ (E.D.D.). 

nip along — in — out — up, etc. See fourth sense of 
nip, V. 

nip and tuck, adv. and adj., occ. as virtual n. (a 
neck-and-neck race). Neck and nock ; almost level 
orequal(Iy): coll.: orig. LJ.S. ; anglicised ca. 1890. 
In U.S., rip ami tuck, 1833; nip and tack, 1836; 
nip and chuck, 1846 ; nip and tuck, 1857 : an 
illuminating example of semantic phonetics or, 
rather, phonetic semantics. Thornton. 

nip-cheese, a miser, is S.E., as arc nip-cake, 
-crust, -farthing ; the last, like nip-cheese, is also 
dial. ; solely dial, arc nip-corn, -currant, -fig, -prune, 
-raisiu, -screed, -skin, -skitter (E.D.D.). But nip- 
checse, a shi})’s purser, is nautical s. : 1786, Grose ; 
Marryat ; 1867, Smyth ; Bowen. Oh. by 1907. 
Ex soiiK* pursers’ ‘ pinching ’ part of the cheese and 
other tood. 

nip-louse. A tailor: low: from ca. I860; ob. 
Cf. nIj)-shred, q.v. 

nip-lug. A teacher : Scots s. or coll. : C. 19-20 ; 
ob. 

nip-lug, at. At loggerheads : Scots coil.: C. 19 - 
20; ob. 

Nip or Nyp Shop, the. I’he Peacock tavern m 
Gray’.s Inn Lane: London: ca. 1786-1810. 

‘ Because Burton Ale is thiTC sold in Nyps ’, Grose. 
MS. note of 1786 in B.M. copy of The Vulgar Tongue 
(1st ed.)—a note incorporated in the 2nd ed. 
(1788). 

nip-shred. A tailor: mid-C. 17-mid-18: s. > 
coll. K. W., 1661, ‘Though her nimble nipshred 
never medics with the garments ’ (O.E.D,). Cf. 
nip-louse, fj.v. 

nipp, nippe. See nip, v., 1 3. 

nipped !, before you. Before you went to scdiool 
(see nip, v.. 4): a military c.p, (1915-18) addressed 
to a youngcT man or newer soldier and implying 
that the elder man was already performing some 
military work or duty years before. E. (k (Jibbons. 

nippence, no pence, | half a ^oat wanting two¬ 
pence. Nothing, a groat being fourpence : a C. 17 
rhyming c.p. Kay, Fuller. (Appersejn.) Ci. if we 
had eggs, <j.v. 

*nipper. A thief, esp, a cut-purse or a pick¬ 
pocket ; e. : ca. 1680-1830. Fleetwood, 1686, ‘ A 
judiciall Nypper ’ (O.E.D.), i.e. a very skilful one, 
this hc'ing a stock phrase (see (L'ose at nypper) ; 
John Day ; Grose. Ex nip, v., 1.—^2. ‘ A boy who 
assists a costermonger, carter, or w orkman ’, O.E.D.: 
low' coll, (and dial.) ; from ca. I860 ; ob. Mayhew, 
1861. Frol), because he ‘ ni])s ’ about, therefore 
jiresumably dial. ong. (see nip, v., fourth sense).—3. 
Whence, a boy, a lad (in C. 20, esp. if under say 12) : 
from ca. 1859. IT., 1st ed.; The. Daily News, 
April 8, 1872 (O.E.D.); 1888, The Referee, Nov. 11, 

‘ Other nippcTR—the little shrimps of boys . . ; 

Chevalier in The idler, June, 1892, ‘ I’ve got a little 
nipper, wdien ’e talks | I’ll lay yer fortj’' shiners to a 
quid I A'oil’ll take ’im for the father, me the kid,’ 
which rather hears out the O.E.D.’s quotation from 
Williams’s Round London, 1893, ‘The mind of the 
East End “ nipper ” is equal to most emergencies.’ 
—4. Whence (?), a boy or ‘ cad ’ : Marlborough 
School : from ca. 1875 ; ob. —5. See nippers.—6. 
A frosty day : coll. {— 1887) ; ob, Baumann.—7k 
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A cabin-boy : sailing-ships’ : from ca. 1865; 
slightly ob. Bowen. 

*nipper, V, To catch ; to arrest: c. (>, ca. 1830, 
low s.): ca. 1820-50. ‘Jon Bee’; Egan (1824, 
in vol. IV of Boxiana). Ex nip. v., 3, q.v. 

*Ilippers. Handcuffs or, occ. shacldcs : c. of ca. 
1820-1020. Haggart: Egan’s Grose; Matsell. 
Ex tup. V., 3.-2. ‘ A burglar's instrument used 
Irom outside on a key F. & 11. : c. : from ca. 1840. 
Also American tweezers.— Eye-glasses, esp. pince- 
nez (whence the name): from ca. 1875 and prob. 
ex I’.S. (Lowell, 187C).—4. A policeman : c. 
(— 1887) >, by 1930. low. Baumann. Occ. 

nipper (Manchon).—5. (the nippers.) The lowest 
form : many Public Schools’ ; (’. 20. Ian Hay, 
The Lighter Side of School Life, 1914. 
nippiness. See nippy, adj.. 2. 

*nipping, n. and adj. See nip, v., 1 : same period 
and status. Esp. in Greene. 

nipping Christian. A cut-pur.^e: low s. of ca. 
1800-00. F. 6ill. 

nipping-jig. (A) hanging : early C. 19 : ? c. > 
low s. F. & H. 

nippitate ; -ato, atum, -aty (occ. -ati). Strong, 
prime Inpior, esp. ale : ca. 1575-1700. The O.E.l). 
considiTS both the n. and the derivative* adj. as S.E., 
prob. rightly ; F. & 11. thinks it may have be‘en c. 
Lancham, Stubbes, Naahe, Ohff(‘, LTquhart. 
Etymologj^ obscure ; but cf. nip, v., 2. 

•^nipps. See nips. 

nippy. The p(*nis : children's : from ca. 1850 ; 
ob. ? ex pee. —2. A waitress in Lyons's restaurants 
and tea-shops: from 1924: j. >. by 1930. coll., 
indeed by 1935 almost s. Horothy Sayers, Cn- 
natiiral Death, 1927, ‘ “ Nippy ” found dead on 
Wandsworth (’omrnon.’ ‘ The word is a register(*d 
trade mark of the company,’ O.E.l). (Su]>.). Ex 
nippy, lively.—3. Henc<*, any waitress, es]). in a 
cheap ostabiishnicnt : from ca. 1930. 

nippy, adj. As mean, stingy, or curt, snu]>- 
pi.sh, it is familiar S.E.—2. Lively, nimble, active, 
sharp or prompt: 1853, Surt<‘(‘s ; Burleigh, 1898, 

‘ He . . . liked to s(‘e them keen and “ nipjiy ” at 
every soldierly task.’ O.E.H. Hence, in C, 20, 
nippiness. —3. Well-dressed ; smartly fashionable : 
low’cr classes’ (— 1923). Manchon. Just possibl}’^ 
influenced by Fr. nippe, ‘togged up’ (Kastner & 
Marks). 

*nips ; nipps, nyps. Slu'ars for elijiping money : 
c. : late (’. 17 mid-19. B.E. ; Grose, 1st ed. 

nips in(to), put the. To ask a loan (from a 
person) : Australian and New Zealand : from ca. 
1908. Of, sting, (j.v., and put the hard xrord on. 

nipsitate. A (J. 17 variant of nippitutc, q.v. 
Davenport, 1039. O.E.D. 

nire. Kain : Cockney back s. (on rine) : before 
1859. H., 1st ed. Cf. xiair. 

nisey or nisy. See nikin and nizey. 
nit. (See list at nias.) —-2. ‘ Wine that is brisk, 
and pour’d quick into a Glass ’, B.E. : coll. : late 
C. 17-mid-18. ? ex f nitty, full of air bubbles.—3. 

As a wanton, it is Scots : rather dial, than coll.— 4. 
A militarj^ ))oliceman : military: 1915; ob. 
F. & Gibbons. Cf. the fig. sense of lousy. 

nit, dead as a. Quite dead : coll, and dial. : late 
C. 18-20; ob. except in dial. Wolcot, 1789; 
Hardy, 1874, ‘ [The Sheep] w4II all die as dead as 
nits.’ O.E.D. 
nit, keep. Sec keep nit. 

nit-squeeger, i.e. nit-squeezer. A hairdresser: 
low : 1788, Grose, 2nd ed.; ob. 


’nitiated ; ’nitiation. Initiated; initiation: 
lower classes’ (and C’anadian lumbermen’s): from 
ea. 1920. John Beames. 

nitraph. A farthing (pronounced farthm'): 
back 8. (- 1859). IL, 1st ed. 

nits will be, g(‘n. become, lice. A proverbial c.p, 
' * in C. 18 a proverb, applied to ‘ small matters 
that become important’, B.E. : mid-Ck 17-18. 
Isaac D'lsraeli ascribes it to Oliver Crornwc'lb 
nitsky. A C. 20 variant of nix, nothing. Alan 
llyder. Black Girl, White Lady, 19il4. 

nitty. A disturbance, racket, squabble : nau¬ 
tical : 1830, Marrvat, ‘ 1 never 8e(‘d . . . such a 
nitty kicked up 'tween decks, in my life ’ (O.E.H.). 
Ob, Prob, ex dial, nitter or nitty-natler, to l>e 
constantly grumbling. 

*nix ; nicks. Notliing; occ,, in mid-C. 19-20 
but ob., nobody, Orig. e. >, ca. 1815, low s. ; , 
ea. 1800, gen. s. G. Park(*r, 1789, ‘ How they lant* 
brought a German word into cant 1 know not, but 
nicks means nothing in the cant language ’ : ])rob. 
ex coll. Ger. nix nichts) via eoll. Dutch, as the 
O.E.D. implies. Also nix my doll, q.v. Cf. xiix-n.e. 
—2. (nix.) A mastcT (or mistress) : Bootham 
Seliool (— 1925). Anon., Dirt, of Bootham Slang. 
Perhaps liecause he ‘ nicks ’ delinquents. 

nix ! A warning, esp. among schoolboys and 
workmen, of somebody’s ajiproacb. Esp. in knp 
nix, to keep watch. Ob. H., 2nd cM., 1800; 
Koutledge's Every Boy's Annual, 1809. Also (re¬ 
corded in 1883) nix{, e.g. Uuis,) buttons ! Prob. vx 
Bomany nisscr, to avoid, influenced b}' nix my 
dolly, q.v. 

nix, deberr ! No, my friend : London : ca. 
1810-30. ‘Jon Bee', 1823, ‘ liorrowed of the 
Bussians who lay in the M(*dway, 1810 '. 

nix gOOt. No good : among })ijs()n('rs of war : 
1914-18. B. it P. I.e., Ger. nichts gut. 

*nix my doll. Nothing : e. of ea. 181(>-30. 
Vaux. A mystifying elaboration of nix, q.v., wbta 
the latter began to : ■ w'cll known. 

*nix my dolly. Never mind ' ; jiroh. a mere 
variant of mx my doll, notlung (to w'orry about) : 
1834, Ainsworth, ‘Nix my dolly, jiaks, fake awa\,’ 
in a popular song that populari.si'd tin* ])lira'^e 
which soon . - , as it may orig. have been, rnei-elv 
‘ literary ’ e. ; certainly t by 1890 and ob. by 18b>0. 

nix-nie. Nothing at all : South African ( - 1913). 
Elaboration of ntx, (pv. Pettman. 

nix(e)y ! No ! : circus-workers' (— 1887). Pau- 
mann. Ex 7iix and nix ! 

niz-priz. A writ of nisi pnus: legal: mid- 
C. 19-20. H., 3rd ed. 

nizey, nizi, nizy, nizzie, nizzy. nisey, nisy.) 

A dunce, Hirnpl(*ton, fool: coll.: mid- C. 17-early 19, 
(The rare nizi, only C. 17 ; nisy only C. 18.) Either 
ex Fr. niais, foolish, or cx t xiice, ffwhsh. 

(’oles, 1676 ; Ned Ward ; Johnson, ‘ a low word ’.— 
2. A coxcomb : late (k 17-carly 18 : coll., I tlunk, 
though B.E. says c. See also nikin. 

no. Any: boI. (— 1887). Baumann, ‘I didn't 
want no tollin’.’—2. For stylistic improprieth's. see 

Fowler.—3. See there’s no -. 

[In F. & IL, the following no- terms should ha\e 
been omitted as S.E. : --(the) noble art - Jiugilism, 
nod a fool., nod, v., nodcock or nodcoke, noddipol 
(or noddypoll), noddy (a fool; a buggy), noddy the 
adj.. Knave Noddy (the knave: of trumps), noddy¬ 
headed (withjsb), noddy-pate or -peak(e), nodgecock, 
nog or (k)noggin (a measure ; a mug), nohow the 
adj., noise, n. and v., make a noise at one, noli- 
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me-tangere, a repellent person, no-mau^s-laiid, 
nonplussed or -ust, nonsense (a trick), nonesuch 
< something; unecjualled), nonjUTOr, no<^e the v., 
noodledom, nookery, noose ^ - to marry, nose, v. 
(exce})t in c. sense), nostrum, notch the v., notioiial, 
notionate ; whereas nobby, a fool, and nog — nog- 
pin, are dial.] 
no. 1. See number one. 

no battle. Not worth while, no good : printers’ : 
from ea. 1870 ; ob. Because not worth fighting for 
or because there’s no light to see. 

no bon. See bon. 

no-beyond jammer. A ‘ perfectly beautiful 
woman’: low (— 1909); virtually f. Ware. 
Ijt.: as ‘ jam incomparable. 

no can do. C’annot do; imyiossible : judgin and 
‘passe-partout’ English: mid-C\ 19-20. Whence 
th(‘ naval refusal of an invitation: late 
(’. 19 20. Bowen. 

no catch(, it’s, etc.). (It’s) very hard work, very 
disappointing, unyileasant, dangerous : coll. : late 
19-20. See catch, n., and cf. tlic equivalent no 
cop at coji. 

[no catchy no havy. If I'm not caught, I can't 
have a beating or come to any harm : rnid-t’. 18-19 
Negro saying quoted by Grose, 2nd ed. But unless 
such terms and phrase.s are taken uyi by the British, 
they are ineligible.] 

no chicken. See chicken.—no class. Se e class, 
nocompree ! 1 don't understand : military c.p. : 

1914-19. Cf. cowpi fc, q.v.—2. Hence, No thanks !: 
id. : 1915-19. K. Gibbons, 
no cop. See cop, no. 

no earthly. See earthly, not an.-—no end. See 
end. -no error, and. See mistake, and no.—no fear. 
See fear. 

no flies ; al.«o (see II., 5th ed.) no(-)fly. Artful, 
designing : jirinters’ : from < a. 1870. Also n. /., 
<pv. In C. 20, there are no jU(fi on (so and so), he s 
no fool, he's a good, sound fellow : which apyicars to 
eoine from the U.S.A. (Thornton),—2. ‘ An em¬ 
phatic addition made to an assertion ... it roally 
means “ no (Tror ” or “ no mi.stake ” . . . as "A 
jolly fine girl, and no flies ! ’ H., 5th ed. (1874). 

No Flint. C'harles, Earl Grey, a British genc-ral in 
America in G. 18. He preferred cold steel to bullets. 

Daw .-5011. 

no flowers—by request! A joc ular e.p.: C. 20. 
See corpse-worship, 
no fool. See fool. 

no g0(, it is, etc.). No use ! ; it’s irnpraetic able 
or impossible: 1890, Monenefl’; 1852, Soles and 
Queries, Jan. 17, ‘My publisher coolly answ'cred 
that it was no go ’ ; 1890, Farjeon, ‘ Ifut it wa.s no 

go ’• 

no goody-la ! The opp. of goody-la !, q.v. 
no grease ! An engineers’ c .p. (— 1909) imputing 
lack of polish or manners. W are, 
no-how, no-howish. Sec nohow, nohowish. 
no kid. No mistake ; lit,, without deception : 
from cu. 1890. B. 11. Emerson, 
no mistake, and. See mistake, and no. 
no more wit than a coot(, have). (To be) stupid : 
C. 10 coll. ApyicTson. 

no moss ! No animosity ! : tailors' : from ea. 
1870; ob. 

no name, no pull. If I don’t mention names, 
there can—or should—-be no offence, no hbcl action : 
tailors’ : from ea. 1870 ; ob. Cf. : 

no names, no pack-drill. The soldier’s equivalent 
of the preceding : C. 20 c.p. (Drill with a heavy 


pack up is a very common military punishment.) 
B. & P. 

no number nines. See what I no number . . . 
no odds I It doesn’t niaitc^r ; nc^ver mind : coll. : 
1856, Dickens. 

no. one or 1; no. two or 2. See number one ; 
number two. 

no possible probable shadow of doubt, no possible 
doubt whatever is a c.p., either indeyiendeiit, or in 
retort on, or confirmation of, of that theie is no 
possible doubt. Late C. 19-2(1, among the cultured. 
Ex Gilbert & Sullivan. (Collinson.) 

no rats! A proletarian c.p. (— 1909; cjb.): 

‘ Ho (or she) is Scotch.’ Ware, ‘ A Scot is always 
associated with bagyiipes, and ... no rat can bear 
. . . that musical instrument.’ 
no repairs. See repairs. 

no return ticket ! A J.,ondon lower-cdasses’ e.p. 
(— 1909) : He, or she, is mad ! Abbr. he's going to 
Hanwell [lunatic asylum] and has no return ticket. 

W^are. 

no Robin Hood. No bloody good : rhyming s., 
esp. military : from ca. 1910. B. & P. 

no sir ! ; no sir-ree. (Accent on the last syllable.) 
Thus emphatic negative, recorded in U.S. m 1847, 
has in post-W’ar England > a c.p. (Thornton.) 

no such. Catachrestic for none such : late C. 19 
(? earlier)-20. Freeman Whlls Crofts, The, Cask, 
1920, ‘ You can’t have seen a letter from me, 
because no such exists,’ 

no two ways about it. (There’s) no alternative ; 
no room for a difference of o])inion : coll. : C. 20. 
Ex F.S. 

Noah’s ark. An overcoat, long and closely 
buttoned : coll. : from ca. 1858 ; ob. by 1905, f by 
1920—2. A lark (wbether bird or, more gen., fun) : 
rh>mmg s. : 1887, The Referee, Nov. 7.—-9. Dark : 
rhyming s. : C. 20. esp. among urban labourers. 
John o' LfOndons Weekly, June 9, 1994. (—4. The 

nautical sense is S.E.) 

Noah’s doves. ‘ Reinforcements at 8e.a when 
Armistice was signed ’ : Australian military : late 
1918; now only historical. F. & Gibbons. Cf. 
rainbow, q.v.. and ohre-hranrh. 

Noakes. See John o’ Nokes and, for siHondary 
eense, Nokes. 

nob. (In C. 18, also nobb.) The head : from ca. 
1090; c. ca. 1750, low s. ea. 1810, gen. s. 

B. E. ; K. O'Hara. 1739, ‘ Do jiop up your nob 
again, | And egad I'll crack your crown ’ ; Barham. 
Of. (? ex) nab, the head, q.v.—2. A blow' on the 
head : from ca. 1810 ; very ob. : orig. sporting.— 
9. In cribbag<‘, ‘ tlu* knave of the same suit as the 
turn-up card, counting one to the holder O.E.D. : 
1821, Lamb. Bee also nob, one for his. —4. A 
person of rank, position, or wealth ; 1809 (O.E.D.) ; 
Lex. Bal., 1811 ; W’estmaeoti, 1825, ‘ Nob or big 
wig ’; Dicken.s. Thackeray ; Anstey. (In the 

C. 19 Navy, a lieutenant; Bowen.) Earlier in 
Scots dial, as nab or knab{h) : 1742, R. Forbe.s 
(E.E.D.). These Scottish forms militate again.st 
abbr. nobility ; this sense prob, derives ex sense 1 ; 
< f. the heads, important persons.—5. lienee, a 
fellow of a college : Oxford University : ca. 1820- 
tiO. 'Westmacott, 1826.—0. Abbr. knobstick, q.v. ; 
workmen’s coll. : from ca. 1866; ob. J. K. 
Hunter, Life Studies, 1870 (O.E.D.).—7. A sove¬ 
reign (coin): ca. 1840-90. Ex the head.—8. The 
game of prick- (or cheat-)the-garter : c. of ca. 1750- 
1800. John Poulter, 1763, ‘ We got about three 
pounds from a butterman at the Belt or Nobb.’— 
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9. Tho nose : Scottish and North Country s.: 1796 
(EJ).D.). Cf. sense I. 

nob, V. To punch on the head, v.t. and v.i. : 
boxini;: 1812, both in The Sportivg Magazine ; ob. 
182.‘h IMoncrieff, ‘ I’ve nobb’d him on the canister.’— 
2. To collect (money); make a collection from 
(persons): showmen’s : both 1851, Mayhow, e.g. 

* We also “ nobb ”, or gather the money and 
‘ Wo went to ” nob ” them.’ O.E.l). Perhaps ex 
cribbago or cx nob ^ a sovereign.—3. 8cc nob it. 

nob, come the. To give oneself airs ; from ca. 
1820 ; ob. Ex nob, n., 4. 

nob, do a. A variant (— 1875) of nob, v., 2. 
T. Frost, Circus Life ; Manehon. See also do a 
nob. 

nob, one for his. A jioint in cribbage for hohhng 
th(5 knave of trumps ; 1870, Ware & Hardy in The 
Modern Jhn/le (O.E.D.).—2. Ibmce, a punch on the 
head : boxing ; from ca. 1870. 

*nob, pitch the. See prick-the-garter. From ca. 
1820 ; t by 1800 ; prob. c. 

nob-a-nob, adj. Friend I \', intimate ; 1834, 

Ainsworth ; f by 1800. (.’orrupted hot-nob. 

nob-cheat or -chete. See nab-cheat.—nob- 
girder. See nab-girder. 

*nob in the fur trade. A judge : c : ca. 1838, 
G. W. M. Kcynolds, ‘ Let nobs in the lur trade hold 
their jaw ’ ; f by 1880. F\ the fur on the robe. 

*nob it. To prosper without much work; to 
succeed by shrev^ dness : c. of ca. 1810-40. Vaux. 
Also tojight noh-v'ork, gen. as vbl.n. 

♦nob-pitcher, c. of ca. 1810-00. Vaux, 1812, 

‘ A general term for those sharpers who attend at 
fairs, races, etc., to taki' in the llats at jirick-in-the- 
garter, cups and balls, and other similar artifices.’ 

nob-stick. S('(' knob-stick. 

nob-thatch. Hair (of the head) ; 1866, Yates, 

‘ You’ve got a paucity of nob-thatch, and what ’air 
you ’ave is gray.’ Ob, Ex nob, n., 1. (T. : 

nob-thatcher. Awig-makcr ; from ca. 1700; ob. 
Grose, 3rd ed.—2. A {gen. female) straw-bonnet 
mak^r : 1823, Monenetf; ca. 1820 -1000. Cf. 

noddle-thaifher. 

nob the glazes. To collect money from persons at 
first-floor windows, jierforniers standing upon each 
other’s or ev^en one another’s shoulders : show¬ 
men’s and circus s. (— 1875). T. Fro.st, Circus Life. 
yec nob, V., 2, and glaze, 
nob-work. Mental occupation : low : from ca. 

1820. (Cf. head-v'ork.) Ex : 

♦nob-work, fight. fSee nob it.—nobb. See nob, 
n., 1 and v., 2. 

nobba ; occ. nobber. Nine, gen. as adj.: 
Parlyaree via Lingua Franca ; from ca. 18,50. E.g. 
nobba saltee, nine])cnce. Ex Sp. nova or It. nove. 
Cf. the interchangeabh* b and v of sabe, saw{e)y. 
‘ Slang introduced by the “ organ-grinders ” from 
Italy ’, H., 1864: from ca. 1850. 

nobber. See preceding entry.—2. A blow on the 
head : boxing : 1818 ; ob. Moore, 1819, ‘ That 
flashy spark . . . received a nobber.’ Ex nob, 
V., 1.—3. A boxer skilful at head-punches ; box¬ 
ing : from ca. 1820 ; ob. The Sporting Magazine, 

1821, ‘ Randall ... a nobber of first-rate excel¬ 
lence (Both senses, O.E.D.)—4. A collector of 
money, esp. for showmen or minstrels, or, in C. 20, 
for a beggar : 1890, The Echo, Oct. 30, ‘ Only a 
nobber can know the extraordinary meanness of the 
British XHiblic ’ ; P. H, Emerson. Ex nob, v., 2. 

nobbily. Smartly, esp. if rather showily : from 
ca. 1868. H., Ist ed. Ex nobby, adj. 


nobbing. The giving or the getting of blows on 
the head: boxing (— 1825). Ob. The corre¬ 
sponding adj. is recorded at 1816 (O.E.D.).—2. 
Going round with tho hat (— 1859): showmen’s : 
H., 1st ed. In the pi., money eollected ; 1851, 
Mayhew, ‘ Fifteen shillings of nobbings ’. Ex nob, 
V,, 2, Of. nobhing-slum, q.v. 

♦nobbing-cheat. See nubbing cheat, 
nobbing-slum. The bag (or the hat) for ('oIIcm I- 
ing money : show'inen’s : from ca. 1890. Cf. nob¬ 
bing, 2, and nob, v., 2, qq.v. 

nobbish. A variant of nobby, adj,, q.v. From 
ca. 1S()9 ; ob. H.. 2nd ed. 

nobble. To strike on the head ; to stun : low : 
from ca. 1880; ob. Kxnob, n., 1.—2. To tamper 
With a horse, e.g. by laming it. to prevent it from 
W'inmng ; tho turf: 1847. Lt'ver, 1859. 'A 
shadowy vision of creditors “ done ”, horses 
" nobbled ” ’. O.E.l). ‘ Ajip. a modern frc(|uenta- 

tivc of wa6,’ V., q.v, (W.)—3. Htuice, to ol)taiii a 
person’s help or interest by umlerhand methods : 
1865. O.E.D.—-L To apjiropnate dishonesHy, 
even to steal : 1854. Thackeray, ‘ Aft(‘r nobbling 
her money for the beauty of the family ’. O.E.l) 
Cf, knoblin rig, q.v., for form.—5. To swindle^ out 
of: 1851, Thackeray, ‘I don’t know^ out of how 
much tli(' H'Vi'rend party has nobbled his jioor old 
sister at Brighton.’—6. To seize, catch, get hold of : 
low (? orig. c.) : 1877, Greenwood. ‘There’s a 

fiver . . .. and nine good (pud. Hav»‘ it. Nohbb' 
him, lads, and share it betwixt you ’; Somersi't 
Maugham, Cakes and Ale, 1930, ‘ She nobbled 
.Jasjier Gibbons. In a little while he was eating out 
of her soft hand.’—7. Hence, to kidnap : i\ ; C. ‘2<i 
(Evelyn Waugh, Decline and Fall, 1928 ) 

nobble-tree. 'I’he bead : proviiK'ial • ca. 1870 - 
1910. Ex n(d), tho head, 
nobbled, ppl.adj. Sf‘e nobble, v. 
nobbier. A blow on the liead : boxing : from ca. 
1880. [ —2. A short stii'k for killing fi.sli ; prob. j , 

therefore ineligible.)--3. Hence, any finishing blow' 
or stroke: from ca. 1885.—t, An assistant of 
thimblo-rigger.s and (’ard-sbarf)crH, i.c. a decoy ; 
also, a pickpocket working in the vicinity of these 
riggers and sharpers; c. ; from ea. 1835. Bran¬ 
don ; IL, 1st ed. ; C. Hindlcy.—5. One who dis¬ 
ables horses a little before a race : tlu' turf: 1854, 
Whyte-Melville. ^Sco nobble, v., 2 —6, A petti¬ 
fogging lawyer: North ('ountry : from ca. 1860; 
ob. 11., 3rd od.^—7. A drink, cs[). of spirits : 
Australian coll.: 1852, G.E.P., ‘To dram a fare¬ 
well “nobbier” to bis Sally’; 1859, Fowler, 
Southern Lights and Shadinvs, ‘ The measure is 
called a nobbier, or a break-down ’ ; coll. ca. 
1905. S.E. Because it gets hold of one. Whence 
7iobblcrisr—H. A prosjicctive customer : Petticoat 
Lane : 20. 

nobblerise. To drink frequent ‘ nobbicrs ’ : 
Australian coll. : 1864, J. Rogers. Morris. 

nobbling, vbl.n. 8ce nobble, all senses.—2. Adj., 
in good health : coll. : ca. 1820-40. The Spirit of 
the Public Journals, 1825 (O.E.l).). Cognate with 
nobby, adj. 

nobby, n. Alway« the nobby The smart thing : 
1869, E. Fanner; ob. (O.E.D.) Ex nobby, adj.— 
2. Inevitable nickname (Nobby) for any man sur- 
naniod Clark{e) : late fb 19-20. Also, ‘ the naval 
nickname which, originally given to Admiral 
Charles Ewart on account of his dapjierness, has 
spread to all Ewarts and Hewotts ’ (Bowen): C. 20, 
Nobby also a loose variant of Knobby (Addenda). 
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Clarks are Nohhy beoaiiHO clerks used, in the City, 
to wear top hats, i.e. vohby hats.—3. The ship 
ylohe : naval (— Ware. 

nobby, adj. Very smart, (‘lepant, or fashionable. 
01’ f)erHon8 : from ca. 1808. A broadside ballad 
of ea. 1810, ‘A werrv nobby do^’s meat man 
iCf. nifty, q.v.) Of ])laees or tlnn^^K : 1814, C. 

Selby, ‘ My to}j;.s Isdn^ in k(‘e[)in^» wit h tins nobby 
plai e ’ ; 18^2, ‘ The nobbiest way of ke<‘j>inp it 

(piiet Kx Secjts k n/ilthic or kunUnj {178K, l*ieken, 

‘ Mony a knabbie laird O.IvD.) : see al.so nob, n.. 4. 

noble. A mainly girlish, ehiefly Sf }i(jr»)-^irliNh, 
coll, of approbation lor ]KTst»ns or thin^'-. e--p. in 
{/icd'.s [very] noble of yuu ; 20. V,\ anstocralie 

connotation. 

noble blood to market and see what it will bring, 
send your. c. is c.p. addressed to one boa.sting 
alaait or trading on his high birtli. Ajifierson. 

noble to ninepence, bring a or one’s. I'o dissipate 

money idlv or wantonly : senn-jiroverbial ef»ll. : 
from ta lotio; oh liy 1820, excejit in dial. Kul- 
well, loliS, ‘ h'or why Torn ToHS[)ot. since be went 
hence, [ Hath increased a noble just unto nine 
pence’; Hailey's ('olloyn x s of Kra.sniu.<; ; HH4, 
it. L. (iales in Vofiished ('(Jiintry Folk, ‘As a i luld 
1 remember “ Their noble has come to a ninejienee ” 
as the commonest of sayings.' Apfierson. 

Nobody’s Own. 'i'he J3th. alsothe 20th, Hussars: 
militar\ : mid (\ 111-20. i’. ».V (Jibbons. ‘As not 

being allotted in their titk' to any lb>yal J)(‘r.'^onage 
or other person oi distinction, as with other cavalry 
regimentM)ut‘^id<-1lit'llouM'hold Hrifade ’ ; H.d.T. 
Hills. SonuthuKj About a Soldxr, 1034. 

nobs. An endcariiu'nt ajijilied to a woman : 
coll : ca. 1020-80. Skt'lton. 'i origin. 

Nobs’ House, the upper. Tht* House of Lords: 
1(»\\ ea. l82<l-,^)0. Jk‘e. Ct. : 

Nobs’ Houses, the. d’he llou.ses of Parliament: 
lf)\\ : ea lS20-r)(l. Bee. Cl. ; 

Nobs’ (ote Nob’s) Nob, the. King (borge IV: 
ca. 1820-10. Bee. (He nas a famous dand\.) 
Lihe the preceding, ex nob. n., 4. 

nobsey. A mistress ; coll. : mid-(/. 10. Harj><- 
bt'ld. L\ nolh\. (|,v. <). IL I). 

nock. (As the jio.stenors. esp. the breech, it is 
.8.L. : but see nockandro. — ■) 2. The female 

pudend : low; latt* J(» 18. i’lorio. Cotton. 
Lit . (I nol< h. < 'f : 

nock, V. I'o ‘ occupy ' a woman, gen. v.t. : low 
toll. : late C. 10-lS. l''lorio ; Ash in his Diet. In 
C. 10 20, knock, wdiieh was prob. suggested by this. 

nockandro. d’he ]>osteriors, es]). the breech : 
coll. : (J. 17. Cotgrave, Crquhart, Gayton. Proh. 
nock, a nott'h, -p (ir. dvbpus, of a man. Cf. nock, 
n.. 1, q.v. 

nocky. ‘ A silly, dull Fellow B.E. : late C. 17- 
t arly 10; nocky extant in dial. Also, as in (Jrose 
{1st ed.), nocky boy. d'he etymology is ob.seure : 
l)ut perhaps via knock in the cradle, q.v.—2. Nocky 
is an ‘ inevitable ’ nickname of men surnaraed 
Knight: military : C. 20. F. & Gibbons. Of 
unascertained origin, ])rob. anecdotal. 

nocturne. A harlot : Society s. bordering on 
euphemistic S.E. : ca. 1875-pjlh. Prob. ex ob. 
S.E. nocturnal (late C. 17-20); a night-walker, a 
harlot. 

nod, land of. (Oce. with capitals ; always pre¬ 
ceded by the.) Sleep : C. 18-20 : eoll. till C’. 19, 
then S.E. Swift, ‘ I'm going to the land of Nod ’ ; 
Grose; Scott. 1818, in The Heart of Midlothian. 
Punning the Biblical place-name. 


nod, on the. On credit: coll, : from ca. 1880. 
The Rag, Sept, 30, 1882, ‘ A pay-on-the-nod, | An 
always-in-quod young man’, (bntrast the C. 18 
proverb, a nod of an hotted man is enough. 

nod is as good as a wink to a blind horse, a. A 

serni-proverbial c.j), ajqilicd to a covert yet com- 
prehensible hint, though often stupidity in the 
receiver is implied, C. 19-20. Horothy Words¬ 
worth, ./owrwffZ, 1802, (Apperson.) 

noddle. The head : eoll. (orig., x>erhapH jocular 
S.E.) : 1004, Butler, ‘ My Head’s not made of 

brass I As Friar Bacon’s noddle was ’ ; L’Flstrange ; 
Thackeray. Ex the S.E. si'nsc of C. ir>-inid-17 
noddle (cognate with noli) : tlie \>a(k of t\ie head.— 
2, 'fbe head as Hie seat oi intchigcuco -or H\e \ack 
of it. Coll. ; often yilayful, often derisive ; 1579, 
'Fonison ; Hill. W. llaker, ‘The wit enskonsed in 
thy noddell ’ ; Dickens, O.E.D. 

noddle-case. A ''ig: coil.: ca. 1700-80. 
loic-ctlous Tom Brown, ('f. : 

noddle-thatcher. A wig-maker: coll.: ca. 1715- 
1800. ('f. nob-thalchtr, q.v. 

noddleken. See nuddikin. 

noddy-headed. (See the entry following no.) — 
2. Drunk : eoll. : ea. 1850-l|ll0.‘ 

noffgur. A fashionable harlot: low^ : ca. 1885- 
1910. Barrere A D'land quote from an anon, song ; 
‘ Wrong 'uns at the Wateries, { Noflgurs at the 
True, I Coryjihees by Keltner, | Tarllets anywhere.’ 
Ltvmology obscure : ? naughty girl telescojicfl. 

noggin. The lu'ad : s. or eoll. : ea. 1800-00. 
E.\ S.E. sense. 

[noggy. Drunk : dial, and perhaps provincial a. : 
C. 19-20. E.D.D.] 

nohow ; Oee. no-how. d'he adj. (~ indistinct) is 
S.E , as is th(^ udv, (}>y no means, in no mariner). 
Preeedi'd by all, it — out of sorts, and is coll. : from 
ea. 1850. Dieken.s.—2. In holecistie. spei'ch, often 
with a superfluous negative, e.g. m iieade's ‘ That 
don't dovetail nohow ’ (O.E.D.). 

Dohowish. Unwell : nautical (— 1887). Bau¬ 
man. Ex nohow, 1. 
noise, a big. Sei* big noise, 
noise like a(n) . . ., make a. To pretend to be a 
(thing): (momentarily) to suppose oru'seif to be on 
(animal ; oee. a ju'rson) : a e.p, locution : from ea. 
192(t. Dorothy Sayers, Unnatural Death, 1927, 

* And now we'lJ just make a noise bke a hoop and 
roll away.’ 

’•‘noisy-dog racket. The stealing of brass knockers 
from doors : e. of ea. 1819-50. Lex. Bal. ? ex the 
accompanying barks of a provoked dog or simply ex 
the noise the operation was apt to make. 

nokes ; Nokes. ‘ A Ninny or Fool ’, B.E. : coll. : 
ca. 1590-1890.—2. See John-a-Nokes. 

Nokkum. (Gen. pi.) A Scottish Gypsy tinker : 
their owTi word : mid-C. 19-20. The reference in 

* A'o. 747 ’ (p. 4f>) is valid for 1855. 

nol. Long: back s. (— 1859). H., Ist ed.—2. 

Nol. See Old Noll. 

[noli me tangere (or byi>lienated), Syyihilis. 
Scots coll. : C. 17-early 19. Perhaps, however, 
merely a speciftc instance, for all other senses are 
S.E. Lit. (in L.), touch me not !] 

noU; occ. nol, nole, nolle, these three being t by 
1750. The head : U. 9-20 : S.E. till C. 18, then 
coll, till ca. 1820, then (except as jocular archaism) 
dial.—2. A person, esp. as a simpleton, gen. with 
dull or drunken : late C. 14-mid-17.: S.E. verging on, 
indeed sometimes actually, coll.—3. Noll, Old. See 
Old Noll. — 4. Noll. Oliver Goldsmith. (Dawson.) 
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nominate. See poison. — nonim(o)us. See nam- 
mous. 

non-car(e)ish. Insouciant: coll. (— 1923). 
Manchon. 

non-col. A group of pupils exempted, or the rule 
by which they are exempted, from the practice 
of writing ‘ columns ’ (q.v.) : Bootharn School 

(— 1925). Anon., Diet, of Bootharn Slang. 

Non-Coll, adj. and n. Non-C^ollegiate : Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities' coll. : from ea. 1875. 
Durham University Journal, Dec. 13, 1879, ‘The 
Cambridge non-colls ” ’. O.E.D. 

non-com. A non-commissiorusl officer: coll, 
(orig. military) : from ca. 1802. H., 3rd ed. 

(1864); J. S. Winter, 1885, ‘ Well-tipped quarter¬ 
masters and their favourite tools among the non- 
coms.’ Cf. tlu! Fr. s., sous-oj'f =--=■ sous-offirier (W.) 

non-con., Non-Con., Non-con. A Nonconformist; 
coll.: from ca. 1680; ob. I’latrnan ; Crose, 1st 
ed. 

nonest. Absent; coll.: 1870, Brewer. Lit., ho 
is not (sc. found, L. inventus). Abbr. ; 

non est inventus, arlj. Absent : coll. : 1827, I)e 
Quincev, Murder as One of the Fine Arts \ ob. by 
1800, f by 1015, Ex legal ‘ S.E.’ 
non-husky. See husky. 

non-licet, adj. Illegal ; esp. unbefitting a 
Wykehamist : Winchester C'ollege : from ea. 1890. 

* Don’t sport non-li(‘et notions,’ Wrench. The Ifui- 
chester Word-Book, 1891. Ex the legal S.E. 

non me. A lie : lower classes’, mostly Cockneys’: 
1820-ca. 30. lilx Queen Caroline’s trial, whereat the 
Italian witnesses said non mi ricordo (I don’t re¬ 
member) to every important question. Ware. 

non-plus, catch (a j)erson) on the. To catch at 
unawares: coll. (— 1887).; ob. Baumann. 

non-stop. A big shell jiassing far overhead : 
military: 1915; ob, E. & Cibbons. Ex a non¬ 
stop train. 

nonce. Understanding, as in ‘ There’s no nonce 
about him’; sol. (— 1887); ob. Baumann. A 
perversion of nuance or a confusion of nous and 
8e7ise, or of nonsense and sense. 

nondescript. A boy in the middle school: cer¬ 
tain Public Schools’ : late C. 19-20. In the same 
schools, squeaker (see sense 3) and dook (last sense): 
Ian Hay, David and Destiny, 1934. 

nonesuch, nonsuch. The female pudend : low : 
C. 18-20 ; ob.—2. In allusive 8.E, bordering on 
semi-proverbial coll. (gen. ironic): late C. 16-17. 
Wither, ‘ A spotless Church, or perfect Disciplines j 
Go seek at None-such,’ Ex Nonsuch, near Epsom 
in Surrey. O.E.D. Cf. : 

Nonesuch, he’s a Mr, He’s very conceited : c.p, of 
ca, 1885-1910. Baumann. 

[nonny-nonny. A meaningless refrain useful esp. 
for palliating obscenity : C. 16-18 ; extant only as 
an archaism. Perhaps coll, rather than M.E. F. & 
H. give it as = a simpleton : but is this so ? I find 
no support.] 

nonplush. Nonplus; occ. nonplussed: boI. 
when not dial., nor as ca. 1820-40, jocular. Bee. 

nonsensational. Sensationally nonsensical; 
critics’ ; 1897, The People^ Feb. 28 ; f t)y 1909. 
Ware. On nonsensational and telescoping non¬ 
sensically sensational. 

nonsense. ‘ Melting butter in a wig Grose, 3rd 
<jd. : late C. 18-early 19.—2, Money : c. or, more 
prob., low 8.; from ca. 1820. Egan, 1821, ‘ Shell out 
the nonsense: half a quid Will speak more truth 
than all your palavers.’ By antiphrasis.—3. A 


small division of the Third Form : Eton College: 
mid-C. 19-20 : s. > j. 

nonsuch. See nonesuch. 

noodle, a simpleton (from ca. 1750): perhap4 
orig. coll.; otherwise, alvva 3'8 S.E.—2. ‘ A man be¬ 
longing to the Northumberland Yeomanry or 
Volunteers ’: Northumberland s. : 1891 ; oh. 

E.D.D. 

Noodles, the House of. The House of Lords ; ca. 
1820-60. Bee. Cf. Nobs' . . ., q.v. 

*nook. A penny: c., esp. vagrants’ ; C. 20. 
Manchon; James Curtis, 7die Gilt Kid, 1936. Origin ? 

nOOm. The moon : back s. (— 1859). IT., 1st ed. 

noomony. Pneumonia: Canadian sol. verging 
on (lower-class) coll. : 20. Jolin Beanies, Oate- 

tvay, 1932, ‘ You’ll get the noomony one of thesis 
days, goiu’ on the way like you do.’ 

noose, nooze. To hang : from ca. 1670 ; ob. ; 
? orig, e. ; certainly low s, till C. 19, then coll. 
Head, Gro.se. (—2. \'.t., to marry, late C. 17-20, is 
jocular S.E.) 

nope. A blow, esp. on the head, from ca. 1720 : 
8. (t by 1870) and Northern dial. A New Canting 
Diet., 1725 ; Grose. Cognate with C. 15 nolp, ol 
ccjuallv obscure origin : cf. culp, q.v.—^2. I’his U.S. 
])ronunciation of no, the semi-exclarnatorv adv., has. 
esp. .since 1918 and as a low coll., gained ground m 
the British Em])ire. (’ Ganpat ’, Out of Evil, 1933.) 
— 3. A slovenly, occ. jocular, ‘ collision ’ of no 
hope !: low' coll. : (,'. 20, but rar<‘ before the G.W. 

Noper Force, the. J’he North Persian loiree, 
operating in th(' latter half of 1918: military. 

B. & P. Prob. with a pun on nope, 3. 

nor. Than ; dial (from C. 15) and, in (’. 19-20, 
low' coll. Thackeray, 1840, ‘ You're no better nor a 
common tramjicr,’ O.E.D. (— nor' ■- north i.s S.E.) 

nor an ’un. Not a singh* one: sol., not very 
gen.: mid(?) (3 19-20, ilichard Blaker, 1930. 

Nor’ Loch trout. A joint or h'g ot mutton : 
Scots s. : ea. 1770-1810. Jamieson, ‘ I'his was the 
only species oi fish w hich the North Loch, on which 
the shambles were situated, could supply.’ 

nor’-wester. A glass of potent lujuor ; nautical 
coll. : 1840, Marryat ; ob. O.E.D. 

Noras. Great Northern Railwa}- deferred ordinary 
Stock : Stock Exchange : from ca. 1885 ; ob. 
Atkin, 1887, ‘For wo have our Saras and Claras,j 
Our Noras and Doras for fays.’ 

Noravee yawl. A Norway yawl: nautical colL : 

C. 19-20. Bow'en. 

Norfolk boy, the. Porson’s nickname at Eton— 
and after. Dawson. 

Norfolk capon. A red herring (cf. Glasgow magis¬ 
trate, q.v.) : coll. ; from ca. 1780 ; ob. Grose, 1st 
ed. Smith, The Individual, 1836, ‘A Norfolk 
capon is jolly grub.’ Cf. also Yarmouth capon, 
q.v. 

Norfolk dumpling. An inhabitant, esp. a native, 
of Norfolk : coll.: C. 17-20. Day, in The Blind 
Beggar, 1600 ; Ray, ‘ This referres not to the stature 
of their bodies ; but to the fare they commonly feed 
on and much delight in ’ ; Gro.se, Ist ed. True, 
Mr. Ray ; nevertheless, this dish does tend to make 
children and even adults round and fat. Apperson. 
Cf. Norfolk turkey, q.v. 

Norfolk Howa]^. A bed-bug : coll.: from ca. 
1863 ; ob. H., 3rd ed. Ex one Joshua Bug, who 
in June, 1862, changed his name to Norfolk Howard. 

Norfolk Howards. The Norfolk Regiment (in 
C. 19, the 9th Foot): military ; from ca. 1870. Ex 
the preceding,'in the jocose way of soldiers. 
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[Norfolk nog. A kind of strong ale : ca. 1720- 
: coll. raj)i(lly > (? always was) S.E. Van- 
bnigh, 1726, ‘ Here’s Norfolk nog to be had at the 
next door.’] 

Norfolk turkey. An inhabitant, esp. a native, of 
Norfolk ; coll. : C. 19-20 ; ob. Anon., Ora and 
Juliet, 1811, ‘ The boorish manners of those Norfolk 
turkeys’ (O.E.D.). tT. Norfolk Dumpling, q.v., 
see Norwicher, and note the C'. 16-20 (ob.) proverb 
Essex stiles (ditches), Kentish miles, Norfolk wiles, 
many men beguiles, with variants ; glance also at 
Yorkshire and at north, sense 1. 

*nork. A variant (virtually t) of nark, n., 1. 
Haumann. 

norp, gen. v.i. To insert phrases aj)t to ‘ fetch ’ 
the gallery, i.e. to ‘ gag to or for the gods ’: theat¬ 
rical : from ca. 1870 ; ob. Perhaps ex Yorkshire 
dial, (at least a.searly as 1869 : Vj.'DA).)norpQTnaiip, 
to hit the mark, to succeed, ex the much earlier 
norp, naup, to strike, e.g. with a stick, gen. on the 
head. 

Norperforce. The North Persian Force o]>erating 
at the end of the G.W. : military coll. : late 1918- 
19. E. it (tibbons. Also Noper Force, q.v. 

norra. Not a: Cockney: 19-20. Julian 

Franklyn, This Gutter Life, 1934, ‘ Yus, norra bad 
uncle Ned ’. Cf. gorra. 

Norsker. A Norwi'gian : nautical coll. : mid- 
C'. 19 20. Bowen. Ex Scandinavian YortsA-(Norse). 

north. N frequent C. 20 abbr. of north and south, 
q.v. (B. P.) 

DOlib, adj. Intelligent; mentally and so<ially 
alert ; cunning : from late C. 17 ; ob. Rare 
excejit in too fur north, too clever or knowing, as in 
Smollett, 174S, and Mrs. A. M. Bennett, 1797 
(O.E.D.); Asliton, in his Social Life in the lieign of 
Queen Anne, fpiotes however this illuminating 
})as.sage : ‘ I ask’d what Countrey-man my Land¬ 
lord was ? answer was made, Full North ; and Faith 
Iwas very Evident, for he had put the Yorkshire 
most damnably upon us.’ Cf. the C. 19-20 dial, to 
have been as far North as anyone, to be no more of a 
iool than the next man (E.IJ.I).).—2. Strong, gen. 
of drink : nautical : from ca. 1860. Hence, due 
north, neat, without w-ater, and loo far north, drunk ; 
<'ontrast thi.s jihrase in sen.se 1. The Glasgow 
Herald, Nov. 9, 1864. Cf. another point{, steward) !, 
q.v. 

north and south. The mouth: rhyming e. : 
from ca. 1880. 

North Castle. See HoUoway Castle. 

North Country compliment. An unwanted gift of 
no value to either the donor or the recipient: coU. : 
from ca. 1870 ; ob. H.. bth ed. 

north-easter. A bluijacket that, on pay day, 
finds he is not entitled to receive any : naval : 
late C. 19-20. Bo^ien. Ex the bitterne.ss of a 
North-Ea.st wind. Occ., in C. 20. abbr. to N.E.: 
F. k. (libbons. The adj. is North-East {or c.). a.s 
in The Saturday Review, Oct. 20, 1934. 

north eye. A squint .- showmen's s. and Southern 
dial. : from ca. 1850. P. H. Emerson, 1893. Cf. 
the other dial, phrases in E.D.D. (F, k H. too soon 
discouraged.) 

North Sea Rabbits. Herrings as food : New Zea¬ 
land soldiers’ : 1916-18. Ex the abundance of 

herrings in N.Z. camps in England and of rabbits 
in N.Z. 

Northallerton. (Rare in singular.) A spur: 
coll. : ca. 1790-1880. Grose, Srd ed, ‘ That place, 
like Rippon, being famous for making them ’. 


northen-spell. A corrupt form of knur{r) and 
spell (a game): C. 19-20. O.E.D. 

Northern Glance, the. Tlie Aurora Borealis: 
nautical coll. : mid-(’. 19-20. Bowen, Presum¬ 
ably suggested by S.E. Northern Lights. 

Northo. Northumberland : naval: C. 20. 

Bowen. 

northo-rigger. Gen. pi., ‘ In the late Victorian 
and Edwardian Navy, ratings who had entered as 
youths instead of through the harbour training 
ships. Now seldom heard ’, Bowen, 1927. Also 
hurricane-jumper, 

Northumberland’s arms. Lord. A bla( k eye: 
mid-C. 17-20: s. >, ca, 1680, dial, (t except in 
Northumberland). Grose, 2nd ed. Either from 
the dark-colour fusils [i.e. light muskets] carried by 
the Percys’ retainers or from the black and red 
predominant in the spcctaclcs-rcscmbling badge' of 
this powerful family (E.D.D.). [1. Note as rele¬ 

vant the heraldic sense oifusil.'] 

Norway neck-cloth. ‘ The pillory, usually made of 
Norway fir ’, Grose, Ist ed. : ca. 1784-1830. 

Norwegian house-flag. One of ‘the windmill 
pumps that used to bt‘ compulsory in Norwegian 
sailing ships’ : nautical : ca. 1850-1910. Bowen. 
I.e. as inevitable as a house-flag. 

Norwicher. One who drinks too much from a 
shared jug, glass, etc., i.e. on unfair drinker : ca, 
1860-1900. H., 3rd ed. ; The Athenmum, Aug. 15, 

1896 (? relevant). (Not in E.D.D.) Origin ob¬ 
scure ; but see Norfolk idles in the ‘ Cf.’ ]iart of 
Norfolk turkey. TIk'Sc territorial amenities are 
common enough (cf. Yorkshire). 

*nose. An informer (1789, Parker: ^ Nose. 
Snitch ’), esp.—from ca, 1810—a paid spy (\’aux, 
1812): c. Often, from ca, 1870, a poheeman's nose : 
contrast sen.se 3. Also nowr, q.v,—2. Hence, a 
detective policeman, as in Greenw'ood's Dick 
Temple, 1877 : c. of ca. 1875-1910.—3. One who 
su])])hcs information to criminals : c. : C. 2(>. 
Edgar Wallace^ The Clue of the New Fin, 1923. 
Ex sense 1. 

nose, V. (See entry imm. after no. —2. To 
bluster, to bully : this is a ‘ gho.st ’ sense fathered 
by Johnson and copied hy (e.g.) Ash and Grose. 
Sec O.E.D.)—3. V.J., to inform to police ; to turn 
king's evidence : e. : from ca. 1810 ; ob. Lex. 
Bah. ‘ His pal nosed, and he was twisUvi for a 
crack,' i.c. hanged for buiglarv. Cf. nose upon, q.v. 
—4. Hence, v.t.. to s])V on, kt^cp under police 
(h.servation ; to watch (a building): c. : C. 20. 
Edgar Wallace passim : e.g. Jlooni 13. 

[nose yihraises. Such as are not re< orded herein¬ 
after—and they are fairly numerous—are S.E. : see 
esp. F. & H. at IV, 67-9, and the U.E.D., at nose, 
2L5-17,] 

nose, at one’s (very). ^ cry close ; from ca. 1520 : 
coll, and dial. 

nose, t candles or dewdrops in the. Mucus de¬ 
pending from tlie no.se : low : late C. 18—20. 

nose !, follow your. A C. 17-20 c.p. ‘ said in a 
jeer to those that know’ not tlie way, and are bid to 
Smell it out B.E. ; Swdft; Grose. In C. 19-20, 
olten follow your nose, and you (or for it) can't go 
wrong. 

nose, good. A smell-feast : low coll, ; late 
C. 17-20 ; ob. B.E. 

nose, make a bridge of someone’s. To pass him 
by in drinking: late C. 17-20; ob. Swdft; 
Grose, 1st ed.—2. Hence, to supersede: same 
period; ob. Ray. 
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♦nose, on the. Watching : 0 . (— 1839) >, ca. 
1900, low 8. ; ob. Brandon, 
nose, parson’s. See parson’s nose. Cf.: 
nose, recorder’s. The rump of a fowl: coll.: cs. 
1820-90. Westmacott, 1825. O.E.l). 
nose, wipe (a person’p). See at wipe, 
nose and chin. A ‘ wm ’ (q.v.), i.e. a penny : low 
(orig. c.) rhyming s. of ca. 1855-1905. H., 1st ed.—■ 

2 . Gin: rhyming (— 1909). Ware. Ci. needle and 
pin. 

nose-bag. Such a visitor as carries his own food : 
waiters’ : 1860, H., 2nd cd.—2. An hospitable hotel 
or boarding-house : middle classes’ : late C. 19-20 ; 
ob. Ware. Cf. sense 1.—3. A bag holding food 
for human beings : 1925, P. G. Wodehouse (O.E.D. 
Sup.).— 4. A veil: low : ca. 1865-1915.—5. 
Hence, a gas-mask : jocular military : 1915-18.—6. 
A hand-bag : from ea. 1885 ; ob. The. Cornhill 
Magazine, April, 1887, ‘ So I yesterday packed up 
my nosebag, and away I posted down to Aldgate.' 
All those senses ex the S.E. onv. 

nose-bag, put on the. To eat either hurriedly or 
at work—or both. (Low) coll. : from ca. 187o. 
H., 5th ed. Ex the stables. Cf. nose in the 
manger, q.v. 

nose-bag, straight from the. (Of news) reliable, 
authoritative: racing (— 1914) >, by 1915, mili¬ 
tary. E. &, Gibbons. Cf. straight from the horse's 
month. 

nose-bag in one’s face, have the. To have been ‘ a 
private man, or rode private ’, Grose, 2nd ed. : 
military : ca. 1780-1830. Ex S.E. nose-hag. 

nose-bagger. A variant, from ca. 1805, of nose- 
hag, 1. Ware. 

nose cheese first, see the. To refuse contemptu¬ 
ously : low : C. 19-20 ; ob. 

nose-cough. A heavy breatliing through the 
mouth on account of a stopjiage in the nose : non- 
aristocratic (—1887). Baumann. 

nose-dive. A snatch, a swoo]), an attempt, as in 
‘ ’E makes a nose-dive at me eats, but I (longed 
’iin ’: Australian : from ca. U)19. Ex the nose-dive 
made by an aerojilane. 

nose em. iSee nose my. 

nose-ender. A straight blow on the nose: 
boxing: 1854, ‘ Cuthbert liede Cf. noser. —-2. A 
strong head-wind : nautical coll. : mid-C. 19-20. 
Bowen. Cf. muzzier, 3 

♦nose-gent ; nosegent. A nun: c.; ca. 1565- 
1830. Harman ; Grose, 1st ed. ? etymology. 

nose in, shove one’s. To interfere, interpose 
rudely: low coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

nose in the manger, have or put one’s. To eat, 
esp. to eat heartily : coll. : from ca. 1860 ; ob. 
T. Hughes, 1861, Tom Broirn at Oxford. Ex th(5 
stables. 

nose is a lady’s liking, a long. A low c.p. of C. 19- 
20. Length of the male nose being held to denote 
a corresponding length elsewhere, as the size of a 
woman’s mouth is supposed to answer to that of 
another part. E. & H., as for most of the ‘ ana- 
tomicals ’ not marked ‘ Grose ’ in this volume, 
nose is always brown, his. A low c.p. api)lied, in 
C. 20, to a sycophant. Cf. a*se-crawler. 

nose itches !, my. A C. 18-20 c.p. invitation to 
kiss, the dovetail being either, as in Swift, ‘ I knew 
I should drink wine, or kiss a fool,’ or, in C. 18-20, 
‘ I knew 1 would shake hands with a fool,’ or, in 
C. 19-20, ‘ I knew I was going to sneeze or to be 
cursed, or kissed, by a fool.’ 

nose my (‘ Dueange Anglicus 1857) is itself ex 


noser-my-knacker^ q.v.; mid-C. 19 -20 ; ob. Also 
nose em, riose 'm. 

nose of. To cheat, swindle (a person) of (some¬ 
thing) : ca. 1650-90. O.E.l). gives a.s S.E., but the 

O.E.D.’s quotations (Brome; Brian, Biss-Prophet) 
indicate coll. Cf. ; 

nose of, wipe one’s. To deprive or defraud (one) 
of (.something): late (k 16-mid-18. Again the 
O.E.D. gives as IS.E. ; again I suggest coll. Ih'r- 
nard, 1598, ‘ . Who wipes our noses of all that 

we should have’; Cibber, 1721, ‘Thou wipest 
this foolish Knight’s Nose of his Mistre.ss at last ’ 
(O.E.D.), which, by the way, recalls ' He’ll wipe 
your son Peter’s nose of Mistress Lelia ’ in anon, a 
Wily Beguiled, ca. 1606. Cf. nose-wiper, q.v. 

nose of wax ; or waxen-nose (t l>y C. 18). Any¬ 
thing. esp. any pi'r.son, very pliable, exceedingly 
obliging or comydaisant or easy-going ; coll, verging 
on S.E.: ea. 1530-1830. Scott, 1815. ‘ 1 let . . . 
the constabh' . . . manage the business his am 
gate, as if 1 had been a nose o’ w'ax.’ Aj>pcrson. 

♦nose on. To give information to the jiolice 
about (a yierson) : c. : f!. 20 (and ])rob. earlier). 
Edgar Wallace passim. Ex nose upon, q.v., or 
yierhayis ex 7iose, v., .3. 

nose-paint. Alcoholic drink : South Lanca¬ 
shire jocular B. (— 1905), not dial. E.D.D, (Sup.). 

nose-rag. A pockct-handkcrchi(*f: from ca 
1835 ; low. Haliburton. Cf. vo.sc-tnper. 

nose swell, make one’s. 3'o make a ju rson 
j(‘alous or envious: eoll. : trom ca, 1740; ob. 
Stat^ 'J'nals, 1743, ‘ He heard I..ord Alt ham sa\.... 
my wile has got a son, which will make my hrotlu'r’s 
nose sw(‘l!,’ O.E.D. (T. tlu' S.E. put onr'.s no'ie out of 
joint, of wliK'h it is jirob. a jocular <‘lahoration. and 
the C. 18 f? S.E.) variant, make om's no-ie war]) 
(Kay). 

nose to light candles at, a. A (drunkard's) red 
no.se: <'oll. : lat(* 16-20; oh NusIh*. ‘Their 
noses .shall bee able to liglit a candle.’ 

nose up my a’*’*e I, your. An (‘xjiression of the 
utmo.st eonteinyit : nii<l-C. 19-20. Cf. the milder 
ask + mine or my a**e ', (j.v. 

nose upon, V.t. To tell somethmg of a person so 
that h(? be injured and. if jio.ssiblc, on(‘‘s .s(*lf prof¬ 
ited : low coll. : trom ca. 1810 , ob. \ aux. 
WIk'ik'C p(Tlia]».s no.'^e on. q.v. 

nose-warmer. A short jupc : from ca. isso. 
♦nose-watch. I; me: c. of ca. 15Vo lt‘»30. <T 
nlhs ((‘Sj) iny nihs), which ad’ords a very sigiiilicant 
analogy. Harman, ‘Cut to mv nose watcli . . , 
say to mo what thou wilt.’ !8ee watch. 

nose well down(, with). In a gn at hurry : mili¬ 
tary coll. ; (!. 20. E. & Gibbons Ex marching 
with head down. 

nose-wipe. A pocket-handkerchief: low : from 
ca. 1820. f'f. nose-wiper, (j.v. 

nose-wipe, v.t. To cheat, deceive : eoll. : ca. 
1620-17.')0. lJurton. (O.E.D.) Again, reluctantly, 
I differ from the O.E.D. as to status : cf. nose of, 
wipe the. 

nose-wiper. A pocket-handkerchief; from ca. 
1894. Lord G. E. Paget, 1895, ‘Charged with my 
relay of nose-wipers, 1 was close to his Majesty on 
the steps of the throne,’ O.E.D. Ex nose-wipe, n., 
q.v. 

nosebag. tSee nose-bag. -nosegent. See nose- 
gent. -nosender. !Sce nose-ender. 

nosegay. A blow on the nose : boxing : ca 
1820-5U. Egan’s Grose.—2. A warrant ollicer i 
naval (— 1923). Manchou. 
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Noiegay Nan. Mrs. Abington (1737-1815), the 
actrcKs. Her nanu- aw a flower-girl. Dawaon. 
nosegay to him as long as he lives, it will be a. A 

mi(l-(\ 17-(‘arly ^erni-p^over^naI e.p, applied to 
one who ha.s a very big and/or long nose. Jlay, 
(ApperHon.) 

noset. ‘ A bloody or eontueed noHe,K., \K.V.^ ; 
pugvUsUc ; very o\). Kx ;—‘2. A blow on t\w nose ; 
mostly boxing: from ea. IHbO. Mayliew.--lb A 
htrong la'ad-wind : nautical coll. : from ca. - 

4. A paid spy ; c. of ca. lHbO-1910. The ('anthill 
Magazine, vol. II, 1802, ‘ There arc a few men and 
women among thicve.s called noMT.s . . . d'hey 
are in the Hccrct j»ay of the police.’ Kx 7?o.sr, v.—5. 
One who ins])CctH—esp. by HmeIJing—fruit or 
flowers but docs not buy : Covent Cardiui ( — 1901)). 
Ware.—0. 'J'he. nose-dive of an acTojilane : Air 
Forc(‘ : 1914. B. A B. Kx sense 2. 

noser-my-knacker. Tobacco (Jjronouneed tobak- 
kcr) : rhyming s. (— 1859). il., 1st (‘d. 

nos(e)y. Imjinsitive: from ca. 1900. Ksp. 
Sasen Parker, a j)rying person (from not later than 
1910) : lienee na,si i/ parkcring, in(jui.sitive(ne.s.''). 

UOSper. A ])erson : back s., low London (— 1909). 
Ware.- -2. Hence (—1909), a stranger. Ibid. 

nosrap. A parson: back s. {— 1859). H., 1st 

ed. 

nossall or -oil. A horse given to kicking and, or 
other vicious beliaviour : London farrier.''' : late 
C. 19-2(>. Berhajis cf. dial, nozzle, to strike vio¬ 
lently. to do things vjgoionsly. 
nosy. See nos(e)y. 

not, ('ither rejieated or with another negative 
w here only the one is understood: from ('. 15: 

5. L. till ca. lt><»5. then a vulg. when not dial.—-2. 
\\'ilh di'iK'ndcnt clause omitted, as in L. B. Oppen- 
lic'irn. 1907, ‘ “ She is coming back . . . ? ” The 
chambermaid tliought not, sir ’ ' : coll. : prob. from 
as early as tlie IS'.Kfs. O.K.D. (Suj).). 

[not phrases. See the key ri., adj., or adv. Cf., 
however, ne.xt few entries]. 

not all there. Sc<' there, all. - not a sixpence to 
scratch with. Sec scratch with. 

not~class. Not lirst-raU* : coll. (— 1887). Bau¬ 
mann. 

not !*♦♦♦♦* likely. See abso-bloody-lutely.- -not 
likely ! See likely, not. not much I See much !, 
not. 

not half, ach. Much, ^ery; as in ‘not half 
Pcrewc'd. the gent was ! ' : (mostly Cockney) ironic 
coll. : C. 20.--2. .As exclamation, esp. of emphatic 
a.'^.'^eiit : ns in ‘ “ Did \ on like it ? ”—“ Not half ! ” ’; 
id. : from ca. 1905. f'(;r both senses, see B. in P. 

and l>\ell. 

not if I am in orders for it ! A military c.p. of 
rcfu.sal : from ca. 1950. J.e. I wouldn't do it even 
if 1 were, in Daily Orders, instructed to do so. 

not Jack out of doors nor yet gentleman. ()ne not 
(]uite a gentleman ; one of ambiguous status : C. 

17 semi-proverbial coll. John Clarke, 1639. 

(Apperson.) 

not meant. (Df a horse) not intended to win: 
the turf: ca. 18()0-19J0. H., lire! ed. 

not out. S('C‘ innings, have a long, 
not so as (or that) you’d notice. See notice, 
not . . . 

not so old nor yet so cold. A late C. 17-mid-18 

seiiii-])roverbial c.p. of doubtful and perhaps 
duliious raeaning. Swift, Pulitc Conversaiion. 
(Apperson.) 

not worth a . . . These similes all have a coll.— 
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several, indeed, a s.—ring. Some will be found at 
the key n., but for convenience 1 summarise Apper- 
Bon’s masterly forty, and add one ;— not worth a 
bands’ end, mid-C. 19-20 dial.; bean, late C. 13-20, 
but in C. 19-20 only penniless ; button, C, 14-20, 
ob; cherry, late (\ 14-15; chip, c. 17; cobbler’s 
evKSe, C. 19-20 dial. (cf. ttn/or’-s cicr.sc) ; CTCSS, 

C. \4-\.b ; ’! Iwucc, C. VSV-20 ; 

do(i)tkin, or doit, trom ca. H)l')0, (,\). tart, C'. \9-20, 
low ; farthing, C. 17-20 ; fig, C. 16-20 ; flea, C. 16- 
17; fly, late C. 13 -20, ob. ; gnat, late C. 14-16; 
gooseberry (Shakespeare); groat, C. 16-early 19; 
haddock, C. 16 ; hair , early C. 17 ; haw, late C. 13- 
16 ; hen, late (J. 14~mid-lG ; herring (ef. haddock)^ 
C. 13 ; leek or two leeks, C. 14—mid-l7 ; louse, late 
C. 14-20, latterly dial. ; needle, C. 13-15 ; nut, late 
C. 13- mid-14; pea or pease, late C. 14—early 17 ; 
pear, C. 14—10 ; pin, from ca. 1530, ob. ; point or 
blue point, ca. 1540 -1090 ; potato (Byron. ? nonce- 
u.se); rush, occ. bulrush or two rushes (ef. Icrk), mid- 
C. 14—20, ob. ; sloe (cf. haw), C. 13-14 ; straw, late 
C. 13-20 ; tinker’s curse, mid-C. 19-20, orig. dial. ; 
rotten apple, nud-C'. 15-early 10; egg, C. 15-19; 
ivy leaf, late C. 14 rmd-15; onion, C. 10; shoe- 
buckles, C. 17 ; three halfpence, mid-C. 17-early 18. 
(Aj)])erson’s not worth huing, who talks of tiring is 
irrehnant; and in late C. 19-20, farthing is gen. 
brass farthing ) 

not worthy to. Most of th(‘S(* arc to l)o found at 
the key vv. ; mo.'^t of them deal with the tying of 
another person’s shoe-laees or the cleaning of 
another’s loot-wi'ar, even as earfv as ca. 1410. See 
Apperson at not worthy : T go into no further detail 
here, for the ]dirases unrcLorded herein are hard¬ 
ly unconvi'Titional. 

notch. Tlie ii niuh' jimh'iid : low coll. ; late 
C. 18-20; ob. (lro.«c, Dt ed. Cf. 7wck, q.v. 

note. ' Inb'lh'ctual Mgnatunx political war-cry 
Society coil. : from ca. 1800 ; ob. Ware quotes T/ic 
Jhiili/ Xews, Nov. 18, 1884, ‘ (.'ulture is the “ note ” 
(.f Boston.’ 

note, change one’s. To tell a (very) different 
story : late C. 17-20 : coll, till ca. 1850, then S.E. 
Kx modulated singing. 

*note-blanker. See filter. 

note-shaver. A usurious bill-discounter; com¬ 
mercial coll. (— 19(t2). Ori^. U.S. 

noter. A note-book : Harrow School : late 
C. 19-20. Oxford -er. 

notergal wash ; occ aiJu-. to n. (or N.) wash. 

G ni hi uncss : lower clas.^s': 1857-cn. 80. Kither 
ex no wash at all or ex Xightingaie wash, h'lorence 
Nightingale having stated that a ])erson could, if 
ncccs.sai V, keep himself clean with a pint of w'ater 
}ier day. Ware. 

’nother. Another: slo\enlv. when not nursery, 
eoll. : since w hen ? (Denis Maekail, iSummer 
Leaves. 1934.) 

nothing. See dance, neck, and say. —2. Ironic¬ 
ally spoken it = something very considerable ; 
coll., mostly Australian: late C. 19-20. C. J. 
Dennis.— 3. Not at all; certainly not: coU., orig. 
(— 1888) U.S., aiiglieised not later than 1910. 
E.g. * Are you ill ? ’ ‘ Ill, nothing ! ’ (O.E.D. Sup.) 

Cf. my foot! 

nothing, no. Nothing w hatever: coll. : from 
the 1830’8. Harper s Magazine, March, 1884, 
‘ There is no store, no post-office, no sidewalked 
street,—no nothing.’ Cf. the (— 1854) Northanta 
dial, a new nothing to hang on one's sleeve, nothing at 
all. O.E.D. and Sup. 
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nothing below the waist. No fool: tailors’ c.p. 
(— 1928). See the quotation at rub about. 

nothing but. Nothing else; anything else but, 
anything but, anything except. Both of C. 20 ; the 
former being coll., the latter catachrestic. B.g. 
John G. Brandon, The One-Minvte Murder, 19J4, 

‘ As far as that poor devil’s concerned . . . it’s 
accident and nothing but,’ i.e. nothing but an 
accident. 

nothing but up and rideP A semi-proverbial 
c.p. = Why, is it all over ? ; is that the end ? 
Ca. 16,50-1750. Howell, 1659 ; Ray ; Fuller, 1732. 
Apperson. 

nothing doing ! See doing !, nothing, 
noth^ in my young life. See life, nothing . . . 
nothing like leather. A c.p. applied to anything 
that smacks—esp. if oiu'-sidcd or tendentially—of 
the doer’s or the speaker’s trade (orig. that of a 
currier): late C. 17-20. T.’Estrange, 1692 ; Mrs. 
Gaskell, 1855. In C. 20, esp. from ca. 1929 and 
prompted by the competition of Uskide and its 
similars, the phrase has > a leather-sellers' and 
shoemakers’ slogan, which has in its turn re¬ 
popularised the c.p. The anecdotal ‘ etymology ’ 
is that a cobbler once extolled leather for its value 
in fortihcations. Apperson ; W. 

nothing on earth, feel (or look) like. To look or 
feel wretched or ill: coll. {-— 1927) >, by 19.33, S.E. 
(CoUinson.) 

nothing to do with the case ! That’s a lie !: a 
polite c.p. dating from W. 8. Gilbert’s The Mikado, 
March 14, 1885 ; ob., though we still, occ., hear the 
original. The flowers that bloom in the spring, trada, 
have nothing to do with the cose, words sung with 
alluring vivacity by George Grossmith. Ware. 

nothing to write home about. Unremarkable ; 
unusual ; mediocre : coll. : late C. 19-20. During 
the G.W., Australian soldiers preferred nothing to 
table home about. 

nothing to make a song about. 8ee song about, 
no think . 8ee -ink. 

notice, not so as (occ. so that) you’d. Not so 

much—or to siKih an ext(‘nt—us to be noticeable ; 
from ca. 1929. In addition to its being a c.p., the 
phrase is coll, by its v'cry structure. 

^notice to quit. Danger of dying, esp. from ill- 
health ; from ca. 1820 : c, until ca. 1850, then coll. ; 
ob. Egan’s Grose. Esp. hare notice to quit, " to 
have a fatal illness and to know that it is fatal ’ 
(Lyell). 

notion. A term or a custom p(*culiar to ; Win¬ 
chester College (— 1891). Wrench. 

nottamizer. A dissecting surgeon : ca. 1825-60. 
Smeaton. 1828. Ex atomy. 

Nottingham Hussars, the. 3’he 45tli Foot Regi¬ 
ment : military ; ca. 1830-80. F. & Gibbon.s. 
They came from Nottinghainsliirc. 

Nottingham lamb. See lamb, 
nottub. A button : back s. : late C. 19 20. 
War<‘. 

nought. Anything : sol. : C. 18-20. Baumann, 
* I don’t SCO nouglit of him.’ 

nouns I A C. 16-18 oath---- (GW’s) wounds; 
coll. Earliest as (lock's or Od's nouns, nouns by itself 
being unrecorded in jiriiit before 1608. O.E.D. 

nourishment, sit up and take. To become alert or 
healthy after apathy or illness : from ca. 1890 : coll, 
till ca. 1920, then jocular S.E. Ex the sick-room -(- 
S.E. take notice, (esj). of babies) ‘ to show signs of 
intelligent observation Dickens, 1846 (O.E.D.). 
nous. Intelligence ; esp. common sense ; coll.; 


1706, Baynard, * A Derno-brain’d Doctor of moni 
Note than Nous O.E.D. ; 1729, Foj»e, who, as still 
sometimes happens, WTitos it in Gr. characters 
(rouy); Barham ; Reade. ‘ Curiously common in 
dial.’, W. Ex the Gr. philosophic sense of mind or 
intellect, as inCudworth, 1678.—2. App., ca. 1820- 
40, it — uppishness. Bee; therefore London 
fashionable s.—3. Ex sense 1, the rare rums, to 
understand ; from ca. 1858 ; ob. H., 1st ed. 

nous-box. The head: 1811, Lex. Bal. ; s. >, 
ca, 1880, coll. ; ob. Ex preceding. 

nouse. Wolcot’s and H.’s spelling—which has no 
justification—of nous, q.v. 

nova. Nine, gen. in sums of money : from ca. 
1890, but much less gen. than nobba, q.v.: Parlyaree. 
P. H. Emerson, 1893. Ex It. nova. 

Nova Scotian pump. ‘ X bucket with a line 
attached to draw winter from overside, referring to 
the hard work in Nova Scotian ships ’: nautical : 
late C. 19-20. Bowen. Cf the next three entries. 

Nova Scotian soda. Sand and canvas siqiphed. 
instead of soda, for cleaning paint-work : nau¬ 
tical : late C. 19 20. Bowen. Cf, Nova Scotian 
towing. 

Nova Scotian 8un(-light). The moon(-light): 
nautical : late C. 19 20. Bowen. A moonlight 
night being, in a hard-worked Nova Scotian ship, 
considered as opportune for some job, by the men 
deemed unnecessary. 

Nova Scotian towing. ‘ Towing a boat with the 
dories out forw'ard, to save expense of a tug ’ : 
Grand Banks fishermen’s : late 19-20. Bowen. 
Cf. the preceding three entries. 

novelty, the, the female pudi'ud, C. 18-20 (ob.), 
may be euphemistic 8.10. 

novi. (PI., novis.) A new' hoy ; several English 
Public Schools’ : late (’. 19-20. Ex L. mic* 
(homines), the newcomers, the new’-rich. 

now. Really, truly, indeed : coll. : mid-C. 19 - 
20. E.g. R. Keverrus Menace, 1935. ‘ “ I damned 
near went to my own funeral.” ” Did you now ? ” 
said Mr. Harris with zest.’ 

now or never. CleviT: rhyming s. (— 1909). 
Ware. 

now then, only another nineteen shillings and 
eleven pence three farthings to make up the pound 
before I begin the service. A military c.i>., troni ca 
1908. by ‘ anyone desirous of raising a loan or of 
starting a ” bank B. & P. 

now then, shoot those arms out ! You wouldn’t 
knock the skin off a rice-pudding ! A drill- 
sergeants', esp. a ])hvHic al-training instructors’, c.p,: 
from ca. 1910. B. & 1\ 

now we shall be sha’n’t. A jocular perversion of 
now wp sha'nt be long : a iion-aristocratK' c.p. : 
Dec., 1896-ca. 1900. Ware, 
now we sha’n’t be long. See sha’n’t be long, 
now we’re busy ! A c.p. implying action : 1868 . 
ob. Ware, ‘ Also an evasive intimation that the 
person spoken of is no better for his liquor, and is 
about to be destructive ’ : a c.]). ilating from the 
1880’s ; t by 1920. 

nowhere, be. To be badly beaten, hopelessly out- 
di.stanced ; 1755. From ca. 1820, often figurative 
In gen. use from ca. 1850 ; in C. 20, coll. (O.E.D.) 
J. Greenwood, 1869, ‘ The brave Panther wiien be 
has once crossed the threshold of that splendid 
damsel ... is. vulgarly speaking, nowhere.’ Con¬ 
trast the LI.S. sense, utterly at a loss, completely 
ignorant. 

nowheres. See somewheres. 
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nozzle. The nose; mainly pugilistic: 175S, 
Jolinson (E.D.D.); Grose, 1st ed. ; Meredith, in 
IJarry Jiichmond, ‘ Uncork his claret . . . ; straight 
at the nozzle.’ Ex S.E. sense, a smalt spout, etc., 
the word itself being a diminutive of nose. 

nozzle, v.t. To shrink (gen. clothes) : tailors’: 
from ('a. 1S70 ; ob. I’rob. ex steaming-process.— 
2. H<'nce, to pawn : also tailors’ : from ca. lH7r>. 

nozzler. A blow, esp. a punch, on the nose : 
mostly pugilistic : 1828 (O.E.I).). 

esp. to the (or plus one or 1). To the 
utmost ; loosely, exceedingly : 1H,‘32, Smedley, 

* Minerva was . . . starched to the O.E.I). : 
coll. till. (‘U. 1910, then {S.E. : largely, university 
and scholastic. Leas gen. (except in S.E., i.e. lit. 
usage), n‘^ pmver, degree. 

f nu- terms listed wrongly by F. & If. are these :—• 
S.E., numps (a dolt), numskull(ed), nuncle, nup(son), 

nurse (wet-nurse ; the billiards v.). nut (the popc’.s 
eye), nut-hook, Dut to crack, nuts (small round 
coals). Dial. : nut, a harum-scarum ass.j 

^nub. The neck ; c. : ca. 1070-1890. Coles, 
DiTO ; ILE. ; Gro.se, Ist ed. Extant, though very 
oh., in East Anglian dial, as the nape of tlie nei k 
(E.D.D.). l’«'rhaps cognate with dial, sense, knob ; 
hut cf. the upj). earlier v., to hang.—2. (? hence,) 
the gallows : c. : late C. 17 -(‘arly 10. B.E.—9. 
Copulation: c. : C. 18-early 19. A New Canting 
jhet., 1725. ? ex dial, sense, a protuberance : cf., 

however, tht‘ (.’. 18-20 dial. v. (see e.g. Gro.se’s 
Prortru'Kil Clossanj), to jog or shake.—4. A hus- 
band : c. low s. : late C. 18-19. II., 2nd ed. 
Either cx preceding sense or ex an hub. 

*nub, v.t. To hang (a jx'rson) by the neck : c. of 
ca, 1070-1840. Head ; Fielding. ? origin, the 
earliest dates of n. and v. being somewhat hazy. 

’^nubbing, vhl.n. Hanging : e. : ca. 1670-1840. 
Coles ; implied in Head's nubi)mg-cheat. H.E., 
Gro.se.—2. Sexual intereourH<* : mid-C. 18-early 19 : 
c Grose, Ex nub, n., 9. 

*nubbing-cheat ; oc<'., in C. 19, -chit. The gal¬ 
lows : e. ; ca. 1670-1840, then only as an archaism. 
Head, B.E., Grose, Maher, ca. 1812 (nvbtang-chit), 
Ainsworth. Cf. nubbliug-chit. See cheat, chete. 
I'. A’ H. gives a brave .synonymy : e.g. BnUpy't 
ball-room, crap, hanging-cheat, {the) queer-'em, (the) 
stifler, Tyburn cross, wcjoden-legged mare. (ppv. 

*nubbing-COVe. The hangman : e. : mid C. 17- 
early 19. ( oles, 1676; B.E. ; Gro.se. Seenubbing, 1. 

*nubbillg-ken. The 8e.ssions-house : c. of mid 
C, 17 early 19, Coles; B.E. ; Grose. 

*nubblillg-chit. A corni])t, rare variant of 
rmbbmg-chit (see nubbing-cheat) : C. 19 only. 
Martin k Aytoun in their ])ieare.s(pie Bon Canltier 
Ballads, 1841. 

nubbly. Smutty : late C. 19-20 ; ob. Gal.s- 
worthy. The Silver Spoon, 1926, ‘ He spent some 
time in making a list of what George Forsyte wouhl 
have called the “ nubbly bits An extension of 
sense ex IS.E. nubbly, knobby. 

nucloid. A reserve shij) with only a nucleus 
crew : naval oflicera’ : ca. 1890-1910, Bov.en. 

nuddikin. The head : low: C. 19-20; ob. H., 
2nd ed. Also noddleken. Cf. dial, noddle-bor. 
nudil is a C. 17-18 error for nodule. O.E.I). 
null. Enough, esp. in to hare had one's miff, to 
have had enough, i.e. more than enough, drink ; to 
be drunk : military : ca, 1880-1910. 
nuff ced or said. See n.c. 

*nug. An endearment, gen. with mg {dear): o,: 
late C. 17-early 19. B.E. Ex ; 


•nug, V. To fondle ; to colt with, though occ. 
v.i. E. & H. The word is very rare in print, but 
it is implied in nugging-dress and -house, qq.v. C. of 
late C. 17-mid-19. ? a corruption of nudge : cf. 

dial, nvg, to nudge, jog with the elbow, knock or 
strike (E.D.D.). 

nugget. A thick-set young beast (esp. heifer or 
calf) : Australian, mo.stly rural : from ca. 1850 : 
coll. >, ca. 1890, S.E. Mundy’s Antipodes, 18.52 
(O.E.D.). Oiten a good nugget (lUorv'm).—2. Hence, 
a short, thick-set person : Au.stralian coll. : fifim 
ca. 1890. Often as a nickname. This usage is 
paralleled in late C. 19-20 Eng, dial. Ex siia])e. 
Cf. nuggety, q.v.—3. Any boot-polish : Australian 
coll. : from ca. 1910. Ex the sj^ecific brand of 
boot-polish. 

nugget, V. (Gen. v.t.) To appropriate (usually 
one'.s neighbour’s) unbranded calves : Queeri.sland 
8. >, ca. 19(M), gen. Australian s. Mrs. C, ITaed. 
1885 (O.E.D.); II. M. Praed, 1887. E.x nugget, 
n., 1. (Whence vbl.n., nuggeting : 1887.) 

nuggets. Money, esp. cash : coll. : from ca. 
1890; oh. Millikcn. 1892. 

nuggety. Thick-set, e.sp. if short : Australian : 
from ca. 1885 : coll, >, ca. 1905, S.E. The Daily 
News, April 9, 1887. Ex nugget, n., I, 

*nugging, vbl.n. Sexual intercourse : late C. 17- 
mid-19 c. Mainly in next four. 

*nugging-COve. A fornicator: C. I8-mid-19 c. 
Ex nug, V,, q.v. 

^nugging-dress. An odd or exotic dres.s ; esp. a 
loose dress aft'ected by, and characteristic of, 
harlots : late C. 17-mid-19 : c. B.E.; Grose, l.st ed. 
Cf. : 

♦nugging-house. A brothel : c. : mid-C. 18^- 
raid-19. Grose, Ist ed. Ex nug, v, 

*nugging-ken. The same : c. : in id-C. 18-early 
10. Ex nug, v. 

*null. To strike, la'at, thrash: c. of ca. 178()- 
1870. Gro.se. Est ed. Ex S.E. annul. 

*null-groper. One who swec])s the streets in 
search of nails, old iron, etc. : c. of ca. 1820-60. 
Egan's Grose. Prob. nail-groper pcrverti'd. 

NuUi Secundus Club. The Cold'^tream Guards; 

military ; ca. 1880-1914. 

*nuliing-COVe. A boxer: ca. 1810-1910: c. >, 
ca. 18,50, ])iigilistic s. Vaux. Ex null. q.v. 

*Numans. Newgate: t'. 17c. Howlands. I.e. 
Nnr - mans (q.v.) Later Neirmaiis, Newniaii's, 
q.v. 

[Number. For wrong use of, in pronouns, .see 

e.g. their, them, they.] 

number. A bed-room in hotel or large hoarding- 
house ; eoll. : C. 20. O.E.I). (Suj).). Ex the tact 

that It has one. 

^Number Nine or 9. The Fleet Prison : e. of ca. 
1820-50. Bee. It was situated at No. 9, Fleet 
Market.—2. Oec. abbr. of: 

number nine (or 9) king. A medical othcer; 
military: 1915; ob. Ex number nine, the standard 
jmrgative jiill, given to all and sundry. See 
B. <*k P. at sick', p. 161. Cf. the doctor (q.v.) in tho 
game of house. 

number nip. The female pudend : low : C. 19- 
20; oh. 

niunber of one''s mess, lose the. See lose the 
number, -number on. See name on. 

number one. One’s self or one's own interests, 
esp. in look after, or take care of, number one. C. 18- 
20 : S.E. until C. 19, then coll. T. Pitt, in Diary, 
170-4-5 (O.E.D.); Dickens; Judy, July 29, 1871,, 
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‘ If a man doesn't take care of No. 1, ho will soon 
have 0 to take care of.’ Cf. one, 1.—2. Urination ; 
occ., a chamber-pot: children’s : late C. 1{1~20. 
Manchon, ‘I want to do number one.’ Cf. num¬ 
ber two, 1.—3. The cat-o’-nine-tails ; punishment 
therewith: prison j. and prison c. (— 1889); ob. 
tT, nvrnlier two, 2.-^. The first lieutenant: naval 
1909). Ware.—6. See number ones. —-0. A 

close crop of the hair, according to Service regula¬ 
tion : military coll. : 1915. F. & Gibbons.—7. For 
the Fenian sense, sec A/1, 2.—8. (Cf. sense 3.) ‘ No. 
1 diet, with close confineriK'nt,’ Gf'orge Ingrain, 
(*S’h>), 1933 : prisoners' c. : from ca. 1920. 

number one (or 1) chow-chow. (Of a meal) 
exceptionally good ; (of an olijcet), utterly worth¬ 
less : Anglo-Indian coll. (— 18S2). Yule & Buinell. 
See chow-chow. 

number one (or 1), London, — be at. To have the 
menstrual discharge ; low : mu!-C. 19-20; ob. 
Cf. number oyie, 2. 

number ones. A seaman's best uniform : 
naval : late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

number six. Sc(' Newgate knocker.—number 
sixes. See sixes. 

number two. Defecation : nursi rv : late (’. Ji>- 
20. Of. number one, 2.—2. The birch ; ])rison j. 
and prison c. ; from ca. 1885; ob. (’f. iiuniber 
one. 3 

number up, have one’s. To be in troubh*; dead ; 
military: ('.20.- 2. one's number is }ip, howewr, 
he w'on't live (being destined for deatli) or. less often, 
he is sure to be detected : the former a gen. coll.; 
the latter, military s. : C. 20. ii. & P., p. 33H. 

number was dry !, before your. A military (* yi of 
1915-18. (F. & Gibbons.) See nipped !, beforeyou. 

I.e. before the ink first used to write down his regi¬ 
mental number had dried. 

numbers,by. In an orderly, indeed somewhat too 
‘regimental’, manner: military coll. : late C. 19- 
20. Fx drilling by numbers, esp. instructions to 
recruits. 

numbers, consult the book of. To call for a 
division, juit the matter to the vote : Parliamentary: 
ca, 1780-1850. Grose, 1st ed. C'f, {the) book of 
words. Ex the Biblical Book of Number.s, which 
contains a census of the Israelites (W.). 

numbers the waves, he. (Other yiersons, rare.) 
He w astes his time or migage.s in an imyiossible task : 
late C. 18 mid-19 semi-proverbial c.p. Bay, 1813. 
(Ayipersori.) 

[Numerals are coll, in a twelve, a fifteen (etc.), a 
motor-car of 12, 15 h.yi. : motori.sts’ and motor- 
trade's : from ca. 1910. (Richard Blaker’s novel of 
a garage, Ni(jht-Sliift, 1934.)] 

*numms, nums. A dickey ; a clean collar on a 
dirty shirt: late C. 17-early 19 c. B.E,, J>eane 
Swift on Dean Swift, 1755 (O.E.D.); Grose, 1st ed. 

? etymology. 

nun. A courtesan ; a harlot: from ca. 1770. ob.: 
S.E. >, ea. 1810, coll, or s, Foote, Egan. (Per¬ 
haps much earlier : see nunnery.) Cf. abbess. 

nunky (occ. nunkey) ; nunks. Coll, forms of f 
S.E, nuncle, an uncle : resyj. late C. 18-20 ; from 
ca. 1840 (ob,). (Jharlotte Smith, 1798, ‘ Old nunky 
looks uyion you as still belonging to him ’ (O.E.D.); 
The Comic Almanack, 1841, ‘Como, nunks, one 
game at Blindman's-buff.’—2. A Jew more or less 
a money-lender; lower classes’ (— 1923). Man¬ 
chon. Cf. uncle, q.v. 

nunnery. A brothel: late C. 16-20 ; ob.: S.E. 
tin ea. 1780, then s. Nashe; Fletcher, in The Mad 


Lover, 1617 (O.E.D.); Grose, Ist ed.; Egan. Cf. 
nun, q.v. 

’'‘nunquam. A very dilatory messenger : c. : ea. 
1560-I()20. Awdelny. Ex L. vutnquam, ncMr. 
Cf. S.E. vumquid, an inquisitive yierson. 
nuntee (or -y). An occ. variant of yiant^e. 
nunyare. Edibles; a meal: Parlyaree ; from 
ca. 1855. A oorruy)tion of mungurre, q.v. Ex It. 
mongiare, to eat. Mayhew, London Labour, i:i, 
201.” 

nuppence. No money : from ca, 1885; ob. Ex 
no pence after tuppence. 

Nuremberg egg. A watch, egg-shnyiod : C. 16- 
carlyl8: <dll. Invented then*. 

nurse. An old man's maid-c?/i;omi^tr(‘ss; low 
coll. : C. 19-20 ; ob.—2. A cayiabh* lir.st lieutenant 
‘ nursing ’ a figure-head eayitain : naval coil. : ca. 
1800-10. Smyth. 

nurse, V. To elu‘at (gen. out of) : either c. or s. : 
from ea. 1780; ol>. (Jrose. 1st ('<1 - 2. (Of 1 ru^fei's) 
to eat uy) yiroyterty : trom ca. 1858. H., Ist ed. 

Cf. nurse, be at, (j.v.- -3. To cheat a rn al eom- 
yiany’s omiubus of yia'isengers by ke(y)ing close to 
it ; gen. b\ iiaving one bus befon*, one behind : 
1858: omnibus dn\ens’ and tiekct-eolFctors'.—I. 
To bindiT a horse in a race by bctnimriL: it in with 
slower ones : the turi ; from ea. 1S!)2. J’. 11. 

Emerson. 1893. 

nurse, be at. To be in the hands of (esy). dis¬ 
honest) trustc'cs ; ea. 1780 -1840 Giose. (Cf. 
nurse, v., 2, q.v.) Gen. of the estate. 

Nurse Nokes. James X(»kcs. a c J 7 actor. Ex a 
famous role. Dawson. 

nursed in cotton, be. To be brouLdit ii]i very, or 
too, ti'iideriy : late C. 18 rmd-lO foil Bay, 1813, 
{.Xpyierson.l 

nursery. A race for two-year-ol<l.> the turf; 
from ea. 1882. Coll, till C. 20, then 8.E.-- 2. the 
nursery, the female yuidmid : low: C 19 20; ob. 

nursery business. The yilaMng of suree'-sive 
cannons: billiards; from ea. lS9o. (As a seiifs of 
<-annons made by keeyung the balls close togt'thi r, 
nursery is S.E.) 

nursery noodle. A very fastidious critic: 
literary : ca. 1900-14. Ware. 

nurse’s vail. A nurse's pet t if oats wet with 
urine ; low : C. 19-20 ; ob. }»y 1890 ; virtually f by 
1920. Punning vail, a gratuity. 

nursey, nursie. A eolj., mainly < luldnui's, form 
of nurse, n. : from ea. 1810. (D.K.D.). 

nut. The head: 1858, Mayhew, "Jack got a 
cracker’—a heavy yiuncli—‘on hi.s nut.' 2. 
H(‘ncc, brums, intelligence : 1888, J. Bunriman ; 

ob.—3. A fierson : coll. : 1887, Mariville Ferin, ' fie 
is a (io.se old nut,’ 0,E.r>. ; slightly ob. Esy). an old 
nut ; cf. a silly chump {\\.). —f. A ‘ tough ’ youth : 
Australian s. or coll. : 1882, A. J. Boyd, ‘ lie is a 
bully, a low, coansc, blasphemous blackguard— 
what is termed a regular (.^ilonial nut ’ ; ob. 
O.E.D. Cf. the Staflordslure dial, sense, a liard- 
headed fellow, and the Yorkshire one : a trouble¬ 
some, disobedient boy (E.D.D.).—5. Wheniic, a 
dare-devil: Australian; from ca, 1895. (Morris.) 
Esp. the nut. —^6. A dandy, esp. if in a cheap way : 
from late 1903 ; ob., except as knut, k-nut, Cf. 
filbert, q.v. Prob. ex natty, 3, q.v,’—7. A drink, 
e.sp. of liquor: low: from ca. 1898; ob.—8. A 
present; an action designiHl to please ; c. or low s. ; 
ca. 1810-50. Vaux. C'f. nvt, v., 1.—9. the Nut. 
The KeppcTs Head inn at Portsmouth : naval 
(— 1891). Ex nut, D., 1.—10. .See nuts. 
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nut, V. To curry favour with ; to court, to ogle ; 
ca. 1810-00 : ? ori«. o. Vaux. Cl. 7}ut, n., 8, and 
nuts, 1.—2. To ]Mmch on the head, (j;en. v.t. : box- 
in<^ : from ea. 1870 ; oh. Kx nut, n., 1. 

nut, crack a. d’o dnnk a (^en. silver-mounted) 
coeo-nut shell full of claret; Scfjts coll. : ca. 1820- 
80. Scott; Xolf's and Qupriaff, 1889 (7 S., viii, 4117). 
nut, do one’s. Se(^ do one’s nut. 
nut, off one’s. Crazy ; 187;i, Miss Braddon 

(O.E.l).). Ex nul, n., 1.—2. In liquor, drunk: 
low : 18()0, IT, 2nd ed. ; oh. hy 1910, ^ by 19110. 
nut, sweet as a. sweet as a nut. 
nut, work one’s. To think hard ; to scheme : 
ori^. (— 1902), dial. ; >, ca. 1900, h., esp. in Aus¬ 
tralia. Also work one's head : ef. hend irnrkpr. Cf. 
nut out, q.\. 

nut at, be a. To ho extreuH'ly pood at (e.g. a 
game) : from ca. 1900. W henet' nut, a dandv. 

nut-crack. Nut-crackers (the instrument) : from 
ca. Io70 ; S.PT till C. 19, then low coll. (S.O.D.) 

Nut-Crack Night. Hallowe’en : coll. (C. 18-19) 
and dial. ((’. 18-20; oh.). Brand, 1777. Because 
nuts w(‘re, in 18, flung into the tire. O.PM). 

nut-cracker. The head ; heru'O a sharp blow 
thereon : hoxing : from ea. 1870 ; oh. Ex nut, 
n., 1 —In the pi. :—-2. A pillory : c. : late C. 17- 
eariy 19. B.lv ; (Irose, 1st ed. ? ex the shape.— 
3. 'I’he fists : hoxing : from ea. 1870; oh. K\nut- 
crarker, (j.v. -4. A curved no.se and protiiherant 
chin : nf-20 (oh.) ; coll. Tx S.Pl nut-cracker as 

adj. descnhing ‘ the app<‘urance of nose and chin 
. . . produceil by the vsant of teeth’ (O.ITD.).— 
6. The teeth: coll. : 19-20.--t>. The 3rd Foot 

Hegiment : military : ‘ from the Peninsular War, 
and, according to tradition, with special reference 
to the Bulls at Alhuera (1811]’, F. 6c (libbons. 
Chn7nl)prs\s,Journal, Dec. 23, 1871. 

nut-cut. Poguish, mischievous : ca. 1800-1914. 
H., 3rd ed. (' Anglo-Indian’), Cf. nut, n., 0. 

nut ’em. Mo.'^tly us 7iuttpd‘'fui .', an exclamatory 
c p when the ]>cnnif.s turn iq) two heads in ‘ tw'o- 
up ’ ; Au.stralian and New Zealand : C. 20. Ex 
nut, the head 

nut out. d o coriMdor ; work out : mililur} 
from ca. 190S. F. & Cihbons, ‘ I’ve got to nut it 
out.’ Proh. cx nut, n., 2, and 7iut. work one's, qipv. 

nut-rock, adj. and n. (A) bald (]>erson) : lower 
classes' ( lOoo). A ‘ nut ’ hare a^ a rock. 

nut-worker. A scluuner; a .shirker; a malingerer; 
military : trorn ca. 1900, F. 6i Gibbons. FTx nut, 
work one's. 

nutting, \ hi. n. Ogling; paying of court ; curry¬ 
ing of ta\our: ea. ISIO 90. See nut, v., 1. 

nutmegs. TIU' human testicles : low coll. : 
C. J7-2(» ; oh. Grose, Fst ed, Gf. 7nits, n., 2, and 

apples. 

nuts. A delightful thing, practii'e, experience : 
from ea. 1589 (Ayiperson) : S.F. until ea. 1780, then 
coll, until ca. 1850, then h. ; oh. P'letcher, Cotton, 
Jjamb, Millikcn. (O.E.D.) Almost an adj., as in 
Grose, 1st ed.. ‘ It W’as nuts for them ; i.e. it was 
very agreeable to them.’ (A yiaiLienhirly good 
example occurs in Hc-ad & Kirkman, 1074, ‘ It was 
honey and nuts to him to tell the guests,’ Apperson.) 
Prob. ex C. 16 nuts to, an enticement to, ‘ recorded in 
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a letter from Sir Edward Stafford to Burghley 
(1587) ’, W. Cf. nut, v., 2, q.v.—2. The (gmi. 
human) te.stieh^s : low coll. : late C. 18-20. Per¬ 
haps suggested hy the f S.E, sense, the glans penis .— 
3. Barcelona Tramway shares : vStock Exchange : 
from ca. 1900. I^x Barcelona nut. 

nuts, adj. Crazy : orig. (ca. 1905), U.S. ; 
anglicised, thanks mainly to ‘ the talkies ’, in 1929. 
Ex off one's nut, 1 (see above). 

nuts, tor. (Always with a negative, actual or 
implied.) At all ; coll. : 1895, W. Pett Ridge 

in Minor Dialcxjues; 1899, The Tnnes, Oct. 25, 

* They can’t shoot for nuts ; go ahead ’ (O.PTD.) 

nuts on or upon, be. To set high value upon ; be 
devoted to ; fond of or delighted with (person or 
thing); 1785, Gro.se; on not before ea. 184U; 
uj)07i rare after ca. 1870. Punch, 1882 (LXXIl, 
177), ‘ 1 am nuts upon Criminal Cases. Perliee News, 
you know, and all that,’—2, Hence, to he vny 
clever or skilful at : from ca, 1880.—Hence, to 
detest ; 1890, Pu7ich, PVb. 22. F.x cleverness or 
skill directf'd arfainst some person or tiling. Cl. : 

nuts on or upon, be dead. I'he same as the pro- 
celling in all three senseis : from ca. lH90. tliough 
1894 IS the earlie.st O.E.D. record. Ong. an inten¬ 
sive, it by 1910, merely the more gen. form of 
be nuts on. Anticipated in 1873 hy William Black’s 
‘ My aunt is auful nuts on Marcus .Vnreiius.' 

nutted, jipl.adj. Di‘ce*ived or tricked hv a friend : 
low ; from ca. 1860 ; ob. H., 2nd ed. Ex nut, v., 
2, y)os.«ih!y mlliienced by sen.se 1, and nuts, 1.—2. 
8e«> nut ’em. 

nutty. Amorous; with (up)on. fond of. in love 
with, enthusiastic about : 1821, Egan, ‘ He was so 
nutty upon the charms of his fair one ' Slightly ob. 
Ex nuts on, to be, q.v.—2. Not quite right in the 
head : The Pall Mall (Jazette, May 27, 1901 (O.E.D.). 
Semantically (‘x sense 1 : et. S.E. be mad about a girl. 
(In Glasgow, since ca. 1920, it has liad the nuance, 
‘ romantic ’, as Alastair Baxter, the lK‘getter of A 
ASureep of the Occult, 1936, tells me.)—,3. Spruce ; 
smartly dressed or turned out : 1823, Byron (of a 
girl), ‘ So prim, so gay, so nutty, and so knowing ’ ; 
ob. Perhayis ex nuts, 1, q.v. ; ef. nut, n., 6.—1. 
Whence, agreeable; ca. 1890-1920. Milhken, 
1893, ‘ Idfe goes on nutty and nice.’—5. Spicy ; 
piquant ; 1894, Sala in London up to Date, 'The 
case, he incidentally adds, jiromi.ses to be a nutty 
one ’ ; slightly ob. Ex the nuts in a cake via the 
idea of fullness of detail.- -6. Dandyisli ; J913 

(S.O.D.). Fix nvt, n., 6.—7. (Nutty.) The inevi¬ 
table nickname of men surnamed Cox : naval and 
mihlarv : late C. 19 -20. F. & Gibbons. Prob. ex 
Htmso .‘I or sense 4, but perhaps ex nuts, n., 2, by 
indelicate association. 

*nux. The object in view ; the ' lay ’ or ' game ’; 
c., ong. and mainly North Country : from ca. 1860 ; 
ob. H., 3rd ed. ? ex L. nur, a nut, hence a nut to 

crack. 

*nygle. See niggle.—nym. Sec nim. 

[nymph of darkness or the pavement. A harlot 
euphemistic S.E. But nipnph of the pave, recorded 
by H. in 1859. is s. (f by‘l890). 1 

nyp. See nip.—Nyp Shop. See Nip Shop, the. — 
nypper. See nipper. 
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[Under o, F. & 11. lists the following inehgibles. 
S.E. :— oaf (a lout), oafdom, oafish ; oar, oarsman ; 
ocean greyhound ; October (ale) ; odd (strange), 
odd man out, oddity, odds ; odour (repute); off, in 
cricket; off-chance ; ogle, to examine, consider, 
and corresponding ogler ; oil (of man) and oil, to 
flatter; old shoe ; old song ; old trot ; old woman 
(a man of womanly habits) ; olive branches, 
tliildren ; Oliver, give a Roland for an ; omnibus, 
a man of all work; open house ; oppidan; 
opiniator ; optic, an opera- or s])y-glass; optime ; 
organ-pipes (in dress-making) ; orifice (the female 
pudend) ; omament (the same) ; out, in cricket and 
in politics ; stand OUt ; out and out, adv. and ndj. ; 
out-Herod ; out of countenance, cry, (at) elbows, 
(of) frame, hand, heart, (at) heel, (of) pocket, 
temper, out of the way (uncommon ; see, however, 
c. sense) ; outer (in ritle-shooting); outrider, a 
highwayman ; outsider, an ignorant or a jierson 
unattaclied or (virtualh’) unknown ; OVerdo ; Overs, 
amount in excess; overscutched or overswitched or 
overwhipped housewife, a m liort* ; owl, a })erson 
much about at night ; owl, to sit up at night ; OWl- 
light, dusk. Dial. -outing (an aj)j)renticc‘s com¬ 
ing of journeyman age).] 

O or 0. Overseer: printers’(— lOOD). Ware. 

o’, preposition; in C. U>-]7. occ. o. Of: late 
C. 16-20 : S.E. until C. 19, then coll, and dial. 
Shakespeare ; Drowning, 1864, ‘ Just a spirt ! O' the 
proper fiery acid ’ (O.E.l).), though here it is prob. 
to be considered poetic licence. Esp. in o'clock, 
John o’ Grnais, Jack o' lantern. " Formerly in many 
others, as hms o' Couit, man o' ivar, Isle o' Woiht, 
but in these of is now usually written, even when o' 
is familiarly pronounced ... It is usual in the 
rejircsentation of dialectal or vulgar speech,’ 
O.E.l).-- -2. On, as in o’ nights : M.E. onwards : 
(S.E. till ca. 1810, then coll, and dial. W. A. 
Wallace, 1890, ‘He went to church twice o’ Sun¬ 
days,’ O.E.l), 

-O was orig. incorrect in such words from Sp. and 
It. as amhiiscado, hastimido, salvo (of artillery ;. W. 
—2. A freriuent adj.-ending among Diitishers and 
Americans in Paraguay and the Argentine*, owing to 
the influence of Sp. ; e.g. tremendo, tremendous. 
SeeC. W. Thurlow Craig, passim. —9, As a siiflix- 
tag (e.g. in all alive-o), it is aC. 19-20 coll, deriva¬ 
tive ex the metre-tag common in songs. (Htcu 
jocular or afi'ectionatc, as in on his oteny-v. See, 
e.g., all alive-o, billy-o, loggo. 

O.A. (Oen. pi.) An old Alleynian : Dulwich 
College coll. : late C. 19-20. Colliiisoii. 

O.B., the. The Old Bailey ; policemen's s., and 
('. : mid-(.’. 19-20. ^V are.—2. O.scar Brow ning, tlie 
Caiiihndge historian and famous, eccentric don 
(1837- 1923): (’ambridge University . from ca. 
1880; oh. 

0 (or oh) be easy, sing. ‘ To appear contented 
when om has cause to complain, and dare not \ 
Gro.se, 3rd cd. (.'oil. : ca. 1785-1830. 

0 (or, more gen, oh) be joyful. A bottle of rum r 
nautical : ca. 1850—1910. II., 3rd ed.—2. Earhcr 
(-- 1823), of brandy or any other good liquor ; f hy 
I860. Egan’s Gi-ose. 

‘ o (or oh) be joyful ’ on the other side of his mouth, 
make one sing. ((hn. I’U make you . . . your 
mouth.) A c.p. threat: mid-C. 18-earIy J9. 
Grose, 2nd ed. 


o-be-joyful works. A public-house ; late C. 19- 
early 20. 

o begga me, ex the alternative 0 Bergami ! 
You're a liar ! : London lower classes’ : ca. 1820- 
30. Ex Bergami, a lying Italian witness at Queen 
Caroline's trial. Ware. Cf. non me. 

O.C. Grease. The master cook : military ; from 
ca. 1915. Cf. : 

O.C. Swills. The Controller of Salvage: any 
Salvage Corps oflieer : military : G.W. (F. & Gib¬ 
bons.) 

O.D. An ordinary seaman : nautical ; C. 20 
Bowen. (Cf. ord.) Whence : 

O.D.’S delight. German sausage; nautical : 
C, 20. Ibid. 

O.d.V. or O.D.V. Brandy: jocular (— 1887): 
virtually f. l.c. cau-dr-vic. Baumann. 

O.k. ; gen. O.K. All right; correct ; safe ; suit¬ 
able; what is required ; comfortable, comfortaltly 
placed : ong. U.S, s. ; >, ea. 1880, Fug. s. and ta. 
1895, Eng, coll. (For its use by ‘ the great \ ance 
see Addimda.) Thornton records it at 1828 and 
gives an anticipation (likewise bv Andrew Jackson) 
at 1790; but on these two instances the O.K.D. 
throws icy water and gives 1840 as the date. It 
eitlier = oil (or orl) korrekt (or k'rcrt) or is a Western 
U.S. error for order recorded (J'bornton inclims to 
the latter origin); or again--tbe fashionable (but 
not the O.E.l). Su}).’8) view* of the 1930 'r— it may 
represent the Choctaw' {h)okf, it is so, for Jackson 
presumably knew the Choctaw word and it was his 
o})ponents who, wishing to capitalise his well-known 
illiteracy, imputed (so it is lu'ld) the oil k'rect origin 
to the phrase's first unor. The Graphic, March 17, 
1883, ‘ It was voted O.K., or all correct ' ; 1889, 
Answers (No. 56). ‘ John Jenkins . . . was O.K. 
with Matilda Ann at Williams Stri'ct ' ; the lalx 1 
on bottles of Mason's ‘ O.K.’ Sauc(—cf. oke. <j.\. 
(Such fanciful etymologies as aux ('ayes and 0 ('h ay> ' 
can he summarily dismissi'd ; o.L. is an evcrgrn ii 
of tlie correspondence eohimn.) 

O.k. ; O.K., \ .i. and, more gen., v t. To us 
(‘orrect; ong. (— 1885), C.S. ; anglicised as a toll, 
ca. 19(KI. E.g. to o.k. an account, a dorunont. 

O.K., baby I An American c.p. jiartlv angle iscd 
in 19.32. (See, e.g., letter in 'J’ht i>aily M inor, Nov. 7, 
1933. 

O.K. by me I, it’s. 1 agree, or ajqirove : an 
Americanism anglicised by 1933. 

0 my. See my !, 2. 

O.p. ; O.P. Ojipositc the pronqiter. (Cf. p a., 
piompt side.) Theatrical s. (— 1823) ca. 1870, 
coll. ,.>, cu. 190(1, j. Both in Egan's (iro.sc, 1823.— 

2. Earlier (ca. 1809-20, though rect/nied later), old 
piice(s), in reference to ‘ tla* demonstrations at 
Covent Garden Theatre, London, in 1809, against 
tlie pro])osed new tariff of prices ’, O.E.D. Byron 
Mlliides to it in a letter of June 12,1815, to Mooie.— 

3. (Of spirits) over-proof: j. when lit. ; wdicn tig,, 
it is coll., as—to borrow from the O.E.D—in 
Walch, Head over Heels, 1874, ‘“Pshaw”, cried 
Sandy (Clan MacTavish) in his l>c-autiful O.P. 
Scotch ’,—which, you’ll admit, is neat, as well aa 
being adumbratory of the 1933-4 mol, ‘ What 
matter if your Enghsh be had so long as your 
Scotch is good ! ’—4, ’J’he booksellers’ use of the 
terra for ‘ out of print ’ dates from ca. 18'iO : j. 
rather than coll. (H., 5th ed.) Cf. oul of print, q.v. 
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0.p.h. ; O.P.H. OflF, as in ‘ Dammit ! I’m off.’ 
Jocular: late C. 19-20. (Obviously, off is per¬ 
verted to op/t; but the pronunciation, gen, slow, 
is O — I* — II. —2. Old Parliamentary Hand : polit¬ 
ical : 1880 ; ob. First applied, by The, TimeSf to 
Gladstone. (Ware.) 

O.P.T. Other people’s tobacco, a favourite 
‘brand’; wp. smoke O.P.T. : jocular coll. ; C. 20. 
Also O.P. 

*0 per 86 O ; or with capital o’s. A crier : early 
C. 17 c. Dekker. 

0. Pip or 0. pip. An observation-post : military 
coll. : G.W.—and after. F. & Gibbons. Ex 
sjpnalcse. 

O.S. or O.S. \’cry large ; ‘ outsize. ’ : from ca. 

19110. Ex dra])erH’ j. George ,losej)h, in Every¬ 
man, Jan. T). 19J4, of an imagined |>erformanee of 
La Jioltetne : ‘ An O.S. Muni loved by a (’.J 

Ku(lolj»h ’. 

O.t. (or O.T.), it’s. It’s (very) hot : non-aristo- 
eratie : from ea. 1880. Ware. 

O.V. or O.V. 'J'h(“ oven, or that open K})aee lielow 
the stage in which the l’e})p(‘r’K-ghost illusion is 
w(trked ; showmen'.s and low actors' ; late (’. 19 - 
early 20. Ware. 

[b.V.O. A low ],hrase listed by Ware with the 
remark, ' (^uite ine.\i)licable. No solution ever ob¬ 
tained from tlu' initiates.’ Perhaps it s ju.st as well.] 

0 yes ! A jocular perversion of oyez !: from 
belore 1887 ; slightly ob. Baumann. 

oaf. A wiseacn* : coll. : lat(‘ C’. 17-mid-18. 
B E. Ex S.E. Hi'iise. 

"‘oak. He who, in highway robbery, keef)s watf h 
on behalf of the highwayman : e. ; late ('. lO-early 
17. Greene, 1591. He affords security. --2. A 
man ol good sulistance aiul credit : late ('. 17-inid- 
19 : c. ca. 17r)(h s. B.E. ; Gro.se, 1st ed. Ex 
the solidity of oak. (Jf. t G.S. mk, strong.—J. An 
oaken, heiue an outer door, esp. in sport luik. in 

G. 19- 20 gen. sport one's oak. to shut one's outer 
door as a sign that one is engaged : 1785. Grose : 
university s. ca. 1820. coll.—1. A joke: 

rhyming s. : late C. 19-20. Ware.—5. An occ. 
sfM-lhng of oke, (j.v. 

oak, close as. Very retentive of secrets ; secre¬ 
tive : serni-prov erbial coll.; ('. 17-18, Shake¬ 

speare ; ('olrnan, 17()J, ‘ 1 am close as oak, an 
absolute free-mason for secrecy,’ Apjx'rson. 

oaken towel. A cudgel, ong. and mainly of oak ; 
henc(‘ rah one down with an oaken towel, to cudgel, 
to beat him: low {t ong. c.) ; G. lS-m)d-19. 
Grose. In IMS. c., an oak towel is a policeman's 
Glib ; see Irwm. 

oaks, f elling of. Sea-sickness: G. 17 coll. 
Jocular, as Witlials (1608) shows in his Diet. ? ex 
vomiting upon the oak of a ship. 

oakom, pick. To be in a poor-house : Iowit 
classes’ coll. {— 1887). Ex the same phra.se in IS.E. 
(to be in prison). Baumann. 

oar in every man’s boat, occ. t barge, have an. To 
l)e concerned in everyone's affairs : mid-C. 16-20, 
ob. : coll. >, ca. 1650, S.E. Udall, Florio, Howell. 
Cf. : 

oar in, put or shove an or one’s. To interfere: 
resp. eoll. from ca. 1730, as in Monerieff. 1843 ; 
«. from ca. 1870, as in Mrs. Henry Wood (1874). 
Goffey, 1731, ‘ I say, meddle with your own affairs ; 
I will govern my own house, without your putting 
in an oar.’ Ex preceding ; there is, however, the 
transitional put an (or one's) oar in every man's boat^ 
as in Brathwait, 1630. Apperson. 

D.U.B. 


oars. A waterman : C. 17-19 : either coll, or 
8.E. Ah == oarsman, certainly 8.E. 

oars, first. A favourite, esp. in he first oars with : 
coll. : 1774, C. Dibdin’s song, 7'he Jolly Young 
Waterman, ‘ He was alw’ays first oars when the fine 
city ladies [ In a party to Ranelagh went, or Vaux- 
hall ’ : whence the origin. O.E.JJ. 

oars, lie or rest (up)on one’s. To take things 
easily : resp. 1726, Shelvocke, and f by 1920 ; 1836, 
Lady Granville : both coll, till ca. 1850, then S.E. 
O.Hl). Ex leaning on the handles of one’s oars. 

oat. An atom or particle, but esp. in luive not an 
oat, to be penniless : from ca. 1870 (ob.) : low. 

H. , 5th ed. Perhaps suggested by groat, but more 
prob., as H. suggests, iota corrupt'd. 

oat-stealer. An ostler : C. 19-20 ; ob. Jocular 
coll. H., 3rd ed. Ex ostler, ipv. 
oath, Highgate. See Highgate, sworn at. 
oath !, my. A mild expletive : mostly Austra¬ 
lian and New' Zealand : late C. 19-20. Ex the more 
trivial senses of S.E. oath. See also colonial oath. 

oath, take an. To drink (liquor) : low : C, 19 ; 
mostly U.S. 

oatmeal. (Gen, in pi.) A j»roHigftte roisterer 
(one of a set) : coll. : ca. I(i20^0. Ford, in 7'he 
Sun's Darling, 1624 ; see also Narcs. Semantics 
obscure. 

oatmeal, all the world is (gen. not). Everything 
is delightful : proverbial coll. : ca. 1540-1700. 
Udall, Swetnam. (Gf. beer and skittles.) ? ex oat¬ 
meal as ffuKl. 

oatmeal, give (a person) his. To punish ; re¬ 
buke severely: mid-G. 1H-C‘arly 19, Bosw’ell. 
(A. W. Head, in Agricultural History, July, 1934.) 

oatmeal party. Scotsmen : naval coll. ; late (’. 
19-20. F. (fc Gibbons. Ex the stajile Scottish food. 

oats, earn a gallon of. (Of horses) to fall on the 
back and roll from side to side ; provim ial coll. : 
C. 19. Halil well. 

oats, feed of. A w hip; a wliipping ; mostly 
rural : G. 19-20 ; ob. 

oats, feel one’s. To get bumjitious or very high- 
spirited : orig. (ea. 1840), U.S. . ea. 1905, angli- 
< i.s<‘d as a coil. ; now verging on S.E. Ex a horse 
feeding on oats. 

oats, have one’s. To sow one's wild oats (see 
oats, wild) ; to ‘ enjoy ’ a woman ; low (— 1923). 
Mani'hon. 

oats, off one’s. Indisposed : coll. (— 1923), 
Manehon, Ex a hur.se off his oats, i.e. eating too 
little. Gf. off one's eh amp, q.v. 

oats, wild. A dissolute young man : eoll. : ca. 

I, 569-1620. Gen. a nickname. Becon (d. 1570), 
‘ Gertain light brains and wild oats Prob. ex, 
though recorded some twelve >'ears earlier than, 
sow one's ivild oats, to eommit youthful follies, while 
to hair sown . . . indicates reform : coll. ; in late 

G. 19-20, S.E. : 1576, Newton, ‘ That wilfull . . . 

age, which . . . (as wee save) hath not, sowed all 
thevr wyt'ld Oates ’ (F. H., chocked by O.E.D.). 

Ex the folly of sowing wild oats instead of good 
grain ; cf. Fr, fiolle avoine (W.), 

Oats and Barley. Gharley : rhyming s. (— 1859). 

H. , Ist ed. 

oats and chaff. A footpath : rhyming b. 
(— 1857); ob. ‘ Ducange Anglicus.’ 

ob. Abbr, ohil: Winchester College : C. 19-20. 
See obit itself. 

ob and sol. Scholastic, hence any subtle disputa¬ 
tion : late C. 16-17 : coll. 1588, ‘ Very skilfull in 
tke learning of ob and sol ’. Also obs and sols, as in 

U 
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Burton, 1621 ; occ. sols avd ohs. Abbr. objection 
and solution in C. 16 books of theology. Tho 
derivative ob-and-soller, a subtle disputant, is either 
a nonce or a very rare usage. O.E.D. 

Obadiah. A Quaker : C. 18-mid-19 ; coll. Ex 
the common Quaker name. 

obbo. An observation balloon : military : 1915-18. 
F. & Gibbons.—2. Observation-work: policemen’s: 
from ca. 1919. Charles E. Leach, On Top of the 
Underworld, 1933. 

obbraid, obrayd. A corruj^t form of upbraid: 
a 16. O.E.D. 

Obeiim, the. The name of a latrine at Cam¬ 
bridge : Cambridge University : from ca. 1890; 
ob. E.x Oscar Brovming, popularly rc})uted to be 
its propagandist. On odrurn, a hall for the playing 
of music. Cf. O.B., the, q.v. 

obfuscated ; obfusticated. Drunk : coll. : from 
ca. 1855 ; ob. The former is in ‘ Ducange 
Anglicus 1857 ; the latter (Dec. 30, 1872) is a sol. 
Also obfuscation : 11. Kingsley, 1861, ‘In a general 
state of obfuscation ’. Ex 8.E. sense, to stupefy. 
Contrast sub-fuse, q.v. 

obit. An obituary notice : journalistic; 1874, 
W. Black in The Athenaum, Sept. 12, ‘It was the 
custom of his journal to keep obits in readiness.’ 
IVob. ex obituanj, not a revival of mid-C. 15-17 S.E. 
(dnt, the same. 

objec(k). 8ol. for object: C. 19-20. Cf. sub- 
jec{k). 

object. A laughing-stock ; ‘ gay)e-seed ’ : coll. : 
from ca. 1820. Cf. 'little object (of children) = a 
half-playful half-angry endearment,’ F. & H. Ex 
S.E, object of pit}/, mirth, derision, etc. 

obligate. To make indebted, to bind, a jx'rson 
by a kindness or a favour : late C. 17-20 : S.E. till 
ca. I 860 ; then—exceyit in U.S. (where coll.)— 
filightly sol., or at least catachrestic ; ob. 

oblige. To favour a company {with, e.g., a song): 
coll. : 1735, Pope. O.E.D. 

Obo. Piinci' Obolensky, the sjieedy Oxford and 
England Biigby wing three-quarttT: sporting; 
from Dec., 1935, when h(‘ achieved fame in the 
match, England v. the All Blacks, 

obof. An old buffer over forty : jocular mili¬ 
tary : 1916-18. F. & Gibbons, Ex conscrqited 

middle-aged men. 

obnoxious. Injurious: mid-C. 17-20: cata¬ 
chrestic. By confusion with noxious. O.E.D. 

obohze iH erroneous for otn-lizi : C. 19-20. 
O.E.D. 

ObS. Obligations : (lower) middle classes’ 
(— 1923): almost t by 1933. Manclion. By abbr, 
’^'observationist. One (gen. a pedlar, hawker, 
etc.) who s])ies out likely booty for thieves : c. 
(— 1889); ob. Barrere & Leland. 

observe. To preserve; retain : catachre.stic: 
C. 15-16. O.E.D. 

obsquatulate. An occ. form of absquatulate, q.v. : 
H., 1859. 

obstacle. An obelisk: sol. (— 1823). ‘Jon 
Bee.’ 

obstain(e). Catachrestic forms of abstain ; t by 
C. 18. O.E.D. 

obstreperlous, -olous, -ulous; obstropalous, 
-olous, -ulous ; also abstrepolous, -ulous. Ob¬ 
streperous; from ca. 1725: sol. when not de¬ 
liberately jocular; Halliwcll, however, in 1847, 
characterises it as ‘ genuine London dialect ’. 
Resp. first recorded : ca. 1780, ca. 1760, 1727; 
1773 (Goldsmith), ca. 1770, 1748 (Smollett); ab- 


forms only in C. 18. Commonest: obstropoloiis, 
-ulous. (O.E.D.) 

obstroculous. An occ, Australian variant of tho 
preceding. E.g. in Ion L. Idriess, Flynn of the 
Inland, 1932. 

obvious. (Of women) stout : Society : 1897-ca. 
1914. Ware. Ex the signs of pregnancy. 

obviously severe. ‘ Hopelessly rude of speech ’ : 
Society : ca. 1890 1914. Ware. 

Ocac. See Okak.—Ocakery. See Okakery. 
OCCabot. Tobacco: back s. (— 1859). IL, Ist 
ed. {tih fo occabot, bit of tobacco). 

occasion. A notable cehdiration, a special cere¬ 
mony, an event of note : coll. : from ca. 1860. 
Dickens ; in C. 20, esp. a great occasion. Ex special 
occasion. 

occasion, improve the. To offer a prayer ; give a 
homily or moral adtlress : coll, (mostly i l(‘rical): 
from ca. 1860. G. Macdonald, 1865, in Alec Forbes. 
The more gtui. sense, to profit by a chance, is S.E. 

OCCifer. An officer: late C. 19-20. Ware. 
Al.so ossifer. 

occupant. A harlot : late C. IG-early 17 : a vuilg. 
Marston, 1599. Ex occupij, q.v. — 2. Abrotlud: G. 
17: a vulg. V{. nanny-house. Ex preceding S(*nse. 

occupy. (V.t. and v.i.) to cohabit (with) ; lie 
with : ('. 16-t^arly 19 : S.E. in (.'. 16, then a 
vulg., as in Flono, Rowley, Hexham, Roclu'stcr. 
D'l’rfey, Gro.se. ‘ In cons(‘(|uen(‘(‘ of its vulgar use 
in this sense, this verb was little user! in literature 
in till' 17th and 18th century; cf. [Shakivspeare, 
2 nd Henry I\’, at 11, iv, 15'.>] ' as odious as th(‘ word 
occupy'. Onions. Cf. L. occupare aniplexu and see 

f*ck. 

occupying-house. A brothel: late C. 16-17; a 
vulg. Eiono. 

ocean pearl. A girl : rhyming s. : late C. 19 2n. 
B. (S: P. Also ivory pearl, ij.v. 

Ocean Villas. Auchonvilh'rs, a town near Arras ; 
military : G.W. (F. & Gibbons.) 

ocean wanderers. Any fish (gen. herrings) issued 
as rations : military: from 191-1. B. & P. 

ocean wave. A shave ; rhyming s. : C. 20. 
John o' London's Weekly, .lune 9, 19,34. 

oceans. A (very) large quantity or number: 
from ca. 1840 ; coll, almost S.E. 

*ochive ; also oschive. A knife : c.: C is 2o ; 
ob. A Xew (Uinting Diet., 1725, defines osrhire as a 
bone-handled knife, as if ex L. os, a bone j chin, a 
knife, but oschive may be an etymologising theory 
and perversion of ochive. Ex Romany o chif, the 
knife. More gen., chive ; occ. chif{f): see chive, n. 
See also oschive. 

ochorboc. Beer: Italian organ-grinders' 

(— 1909). Ware. It. 6occa (mouth), thus ; occa 
b -f- intrusive oc. 

♦ochre. Money : c. >, ca. 1870, low s. : 1854, 
Dickens, ‘ Pay your ochre at the doors ’ ; ob. 
Adso, gold, money. Ex the colour of gold. Cf. 
with caution, gilt. 

o’clock, know what’s. To be alert ; shrewd : 
low coll. : from ca. 1835. Dickens, Thack(‘ray. 
Ex the S.E. .sense, to know the real state of things. 

[o’clock, lie at. This miners’ term, despite its 
promising appearance, is j.] 

o’clock, like one. 8 ee like . . . 

-ocracy. See -cracy. 

October ; October. Blood : boxing *. from ca. 
1850 ; ob. ‘ Cuthbert Bede ’, ‘ Now we’ll tap your 
best October.’ Ex October {ale or cider). Cf. claret, 
q.v. 
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OCtodrant. Erroneous for octant: late C. 17-20. 
O.E.D. 

octopi. 0( t()j)use8 : C. 19-20 : a cultured sol. ex 
the miHtak('nly assumed L. origin. (The scientific 
pi. is octopales.) 

od, ’od ; occ. odd. Also with capitals, (lod, in 
oaths and asseverations ; coll., though orig. 
eu[)hemistic S.E. : J7-earIy 19. Wlienee od 

rabbit it !, 174!), Fielding ; od rat it J (also in Tom 
Jones), whence drat (it) /, q.v. ; od rot it /, from ea. 
1810; od save's! (lit.. Cod save us), C. 19-20, 
mainly and in C. 20 only dial. See esp. O.E.D. and 
E.D.I). (T. ods, q.v. 

Odd. of age, years being omitted, as in Hood’s 
‘His death . . . At forty-odd befell,’ 1845, app. 
the earliest record. Here, odd di'iiotes a small 
suryilus (in years) over and above a ‘ round number ’. 
O.E.D. 

odd-come-short. In ])!., odds and ends: rural 
coll. ; 18d('). T. Hook ; slightly ob.—2. Some day : 
coll. ; from ca. 1875 ; ob. L’sually one of these odd- 
eoym -shorts {ns. \n Harris's I'nrle Remus); butexcept 
in r.S., much less g(‘n. than : 

odd-come-shortly. The same : coll. : C. 18-20; 
ob. Swift, ‘ Miss, when will yon be married ? . . . 
Oru' of these odd-come-shortly’s, Colonel ’ ; Crose, 
2nd ed ; Scittt. 
odd fish. See fish. 

odd job man. t )ne ‘ who J»rr>fesses to do anything 
and only does bis employer': trades’ (— 1909). 
Ware. 

oddish. Ti[is\ : low coll.: from ca. 1850; ob. 
Cf. quar, adj., 2, (].v. 

odds ! See ods. 

odds, above (.Xustraban) or over (Enirbi-h) the. 
()ntside the pale ; exorbitant : C. 20 : s. , by 
l!<50. coll. C. J. Dennis. Ex horse-racing. 

odds, it is or makes no. It maki^s no diflerencc 
(ill good or ill) : ('. 17 20 : S.E. till C. 19, then coll. 
T. A. Guthrie, ‘ I5ut tliere, it’s no odds ’ (D.K.D.). 

odds, shout the. To talk too much, too loudly, or 
boa.stingly : lower classes’ : from ca. 1910. F. & 
Gibb(»ris. Ex tlie race-course. 

odds?, what's the. What differeiue does it 
make?: (oil.: inid-C. 19-20. (Dickim.s's ‘What 

is the o<lds is 8.E. ;) TrollojH\ 1880; 

Besant. (D.E.D.) 

odds ?, where's the. A low coll, form (— 1887) of 
the precedinu:. Baumann. 

odds, within the. ros.sjble or possibly ; esp. just 
or barely }>ossible : sporting coll. (— 1887) >, by 
1890, gen coll. Baumann. 

odds and sods. “ ‘ Details ” attached to Battalion 
Headquarters for miscellaneous othces : barmen, 
sanitary men, jirofessional footballers and boxers 
on nominal duties, etc.’: military: 1915; ob, 

B. & P.—2. Hence, hangers-on ; miscellaneous 
pt'rsons : from 1919, 

odds of, be no. As in ‘ It’s no odds o’ mine * 
(Greenw’ood), no concern of mine : (low) coll.: mid- 

C. 19-20. Baumann. 

odling (vbl.n.), cheating : either S.E. or a rare 
catachresis : late C. IG-mid-lI. 

odno. Lit., nod. Rare except in ride on the 
odno, to travel by rail w’ithout paying : back s. ; 
1889, The Sporting Times; ob. 

ods, od^s ; odds. (Also ads. uds.) God's, gen. in 
combination, in late C. 16-early 19 coll, oaths and 
asseverations ; extant as a jocular archaism. The 
second member is frequently perverted, as in hud ex 
hlood, nouns or oons ex wounds^ zooks ex hooks. Cf.: 


ods bobs. A C. 18 reduction of and corruption of: 
ods bodkins, a jocular exclamation, is a late C. 19- 
20 jierversion of ods ttodikins, lit. God’s little body, a 
C. 17-19 oath. See ods. 

of, V. Have : sol, : C. 19-20. (Never for the 
infinitive.) Frequent among the illiterate and not 
unknown in the liominions and in U.S., among the 
literate though not, of course, the cultured. E.g. 
‘ 1 w ould of done it.’ Even more sol. w hen unneces- 
sar}', as in ‘ If I had of done it ’ : here, however, 
{ha)ve IS more gen. : see have. Ex the .slurred pro¬ 
nunciation of 've — hare, as in ‘ I would’ve done it.’ 

of, preposition^ Intrusive or tautological, as in 
the next entry and as is frequent, in low coll. (i.e. 
in sob), esp. after a present participle ; G. 19-20. 
Greenwood, ca. 1880, ‘ They’re takin’ of her to the 
pit-hole ’ (Baumann); D. Sayers, 19.‘1!1, ‘ Bill 
Jone.s says he rekollccts of me standing in the 
Dispatch.’—2. Its omission is C. 19-20 coll, in, e.g., 
‘ What colour W'as her dre.ss ? —3. On : late C. 14- 
20: 8.E. until mid-C. 18, then coll.; in C. 20, 
increasingly low coll. ; prob. soon to l>e a sol, 
Sh<‘ridan, 1777, ‘ Oh. plague of his nerves ! 
(O.E.D.)—4. (Always of a or of an.) At some time 
during, in the course of : S.E. until C. 19, then coll., 
as in ef an evening —5. For sins against grammar, 
se^e Fowler.—-0, Like : sol. : inid-G. l!)-20. D. 
Sayers, Murder Miist Advertise, 1933, ‘ A charm or a 
trinket or something of that.’ I.e. of that sort. 

of ?, what are you doing. What are you doing ? 
(dial, and) low eoll. : C. 19-20. Abbr. or slovenly 
eornqition of t udujt are you in the doing of (AV.). Cf. 
of, prejHKSition, 1. q.v, 

of a skew. Askew ; sol.; C. 19-20. Baumann, 
of it. See it, of. 

off, V. To d< •]>nrt, go aw'ay : low coll. : 1895, 
The Westminster Liazftte, Sept. 21, ‘ He took down 
his hat, and off'd.’O.E.D. In C. 20, gen. (?//■ ib Ex 
<lial.: 1889 (E.D.D.).—2. To die : military : 1914-18. 

B. & P.-—3. off with, to remove or take off instantly: 
from ca. 1890 : sol. when not jocular (coll). The 
Daily Netvs, Feb. 23, 1892, ‘ They offed with his 
head,’ O.E.D.—4. To refuse, reject : 1908, A. S. M. 
Hutchinson, Once Aboard the Lugger, ‘ 1 haven't offed 
that yet“haven't refused it, I mean ’ ; ob. 

off, adj. Out of date; no longer fashionable: 
coll. ; 1892. Illustrated Bits, Oct. 22, ‘ Theosophy is 
off—decidedly off.’ Perhaps ex restaurant j. 
(‘ Chops are off ').—2. Hence, stale ; in bad con¬ 
dition, e.g. of a cricket pitc;h : low- coll. : from ca. 
1895. ‘ Smells a little bit off, don't it ? ’, F. & H. 

Abbr. off colour. —3. Hence, out of form : coll. ; 
from ca. 1896.—4. Hence, in ill health : coll.: 
from late 1890’8, 

off, preposition. Having lost interest in; 
averse to: coll. : C. 20. Desmond Coke in The 
House Prefect, 1908, ‘ You can see Bob’s off you ’; 
Manchon, 1923, ‘He's dead off jam’; Collinson, 
1927, ‘ I'm rather off dogs at present.’ Ex off, 
cannot he, q.v. 

off ! Abbr. stviich off, q.v. 
off, a bit. (Slightly ) crazy : C. 20. Collinson. 
Abbr. a hit off his head. 

off, be. To depart; run away : coll. (— 1887). 
Baumann ; 1892, Ally Sloper, Feb. 27. 

off, cannot (or could not) be. As in Greenwood, 
ca. 1880, ‘ I couldn’t be off likin’ it,’ I could not help 
—or refrain from—liking it : (low) coll.: mid- 

C. 19-20. Baumann. 

*0ff, have the bags. To have independent meana 
nd live on them ; c. (— 1887). Baumann. 
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[oflf and on, as adj. = vacillating, is, despite 
S.K.] 

off bat. Point, in cricket : Winchester College : 
coll, or j. : inid-C. 19-20. 

off chump. Having no ap|ietite: stables’ 
(— 1909). Ware. Vcrh&ps off chaniping. Ct'.oats, 
off one's. 

*ofl duty. Not engaged in stcaAng : c. (— 1887). 
Baumann. 

off-go. A start, a beginning ; Scots coll. : 1880, 
R. L. Stevenson. O.K.l). 

off it. See off, v.—2, A variant of off ones 
chump or nut or rocker, etc. Se<^ those nn. 

off of. Off; from sol. ; mid-C. 19-20. ‘ That 

takes the beauty off of it ’; ‘ He took it off of me.’ 
Baumann. 

off one's chest; off one's chump, coconut, nut, 
onion, pannican, rocker, top traverse. See t h<* nn.— 
off one's feed or oats. See feed and oats, off one's. 

off the hinge. Out of work : low ; from ca. 
1850 ; ob. Ex : 

off the hinges. Out of order; upset ; flis 
heartened : coll, till C. 18, then dial., where it 
gen. = in bad health, spiirits, or temper. Cotgrave. 
(Apperson.) Ex a door unhinged. 

off the hooks. Crazed, mad (gen. temporarily); 
coll. : C. 17-mid-19. Beaumont & Fletcher; 
Scott.—2. Crestfallen (this sense was ob. by 1750, 
t by 1800); ill-humoured : coll, (ob.): from ca. 
1630 ; in C. 19-20, mainly dial. Davenport, 1639, 
(—3. In dial., also shabby, worn out, ailing.)—4. 
but of work : coll. : C. 18. North, Ltves of the 
Norths, 1740. (This interpretation is not perfectly 
certain.) For all: Apperson. 

off the horn. (Of steak) very hard : low ; from 
ca. 1870 ; ob. H., 5th ed. 
off the rails. See rails.—off with. See off, v., 3. 
offer up. To lift; to help to raise : London 
labourers’, esp. in the building trade : late C. 19-20. 
(By ellipsis.) Holway Bailey in The Observer, 
March 31, 1935. 

offhandish. A coll, form (— 1887) of off hand, 
brusque, inconsiderate, casual, Baumann. 

office. One’s office is one’s ‘ ordinary Haunt, or 
Plying-[? playing-J place, be it Tavern, Ale-house, 
Gaming-house or Bowling-green ’, B.E. : late i'. 17- 
18.—2. A signal, a (private) hint; a word of advic'c ; 
(in sporting s.) valuable information : C. 19-29 ; 
7 orig, c. Esp. in give the office (1803) and take the 
office (1812, likewise in Vaux), the latter slightly ob. 
(O.E.D.)—3. An aeroplane cockpit; Air Focce : 
from 1915. F. & Gibbons. Ex its speaking-tube 
and writing-pad.—4. An orderly-room : military 
jocular coll. ; C. 20. B. & P. 

office, V. To give information (about some¬ 
thing) ; warn, intimate to : low (? orig. c.) : 1812, 
Vaux ; Moore, 1819, ‘To office ... To the Bulls 
of the Alley the fate of the Bear ’. 

office, cast of (e.g. your). ‘ A Touch of your 
Empdoyment ’ : coll. : late C. 17-18. B.E. prob. 
means a helping hand from one in a (good) position. 

office, cook's. The galley : nautical; from ca. 
1850; ob. 

office, give one the. See office, n., 2. 

office-sneak. A stealer of umbrellas, overcoats, 
etc., from offices : coll. : from ca. 1860. 

officer bloke. A batmen’s coll, for the officer they 
serve ; military : C. 20. B. & P. 

officers' mess. ‘ Any female working in officers’ 
quarters, or any female companion of officers ’: 
military : from ca. 1910. B. & P. 


officer's mount. A harlot: military (the ranks’) : 
late (;. 19-20. Punning Army j. for a horse. 

officers of the 52nds. Young men rigid ly going to 
church on the 52 Sundays in a year : city of Cork 
(— 1909). Ware. As if of the 52nd regiment. 

offish. Distant; reserved : coll. : from ca. 
1830. L. 01if)hant, 1883. Of. stand-offish. —2. 
(Pronounced and not, as in sense 1, o'ff-ish.) 

Official; authentic : military : 1916-18. 

offishness. Aloofness ; reserve : coll. : from ca. 
1880. Ex offish and, like it, of persons only. 

offitorie, offytorie. Corrupt C. 16 forms of offer¬ 
tory. O.E.D. 

offsider. An assistant : Australians’ and New 
Zealanders’ : C. 20. Orig., 2, a cook’s offsider : 
late (’. 19-20. Both are coll.—3. Hence, a ‘ pal ’; 
Australian : from ca. 1919. 

-offsky. A comic suffix imitative of Russian : 
C. 20. Cf. -insky. 

ofter. A frequenter or habitue : sjiorting : oa. 
1884-1910. Ware. Ex oft, often. 

Og. Sec ogg. 

Og-rattin. An gratin ; London reslaurants’ 
(— 1909). Ware. 

Ogg or Og. A shilling : New Zealanders' ; C. 20. 
A corruption of ho<j (a shilling), (pv. 

Ogging of tekram. Going to market : back a. 
(- 1859). H., Isted. 

Ogle. See ogles.—2. ‘ An ocular invitation or 
con.sent, side glance, or amorous look ’, L. & H. : 
coll. : (’. 18-20, Cibber, 1704, ‘ Na\. nay, none ot 
your jiarting ogles,’ Ex : 

*Ogle, v.i. and t. (Sec* the first O entry.—) To 
look invitingly or amorously (at) : from ca. 1680 ; 
c. until ca. 1710, coll, till ca. 1790, then S.E. Irn- 
jilied in B.F.’s ogling, ‘casting a sheep’s Eye at 
Handsom Woimui ' ; and in the Shaduell (piotation 
at ogling ; D'Crfey, Ex Low Ger. oegeln, same 
meaning,—2, To look; to look at: c. and S.E. : 
trom ca. 1820 ; ob. Haggart, 1821, ' Seeing a cove 
ogling the yel{)ers ’, Ex S.E, siuise, to examine. 

*Ogled, with d(*terriiiriing word, e.g. quen -ogled, 
squinting; late ('. 18-20; ob. : c. ca. 1840, 
low s. 

*Oglen, rum. ‘ Bright, jaeremg ey(\s ’, Bee : : 

ca. 1820-50. C’f. etymology of ogle, v.. I. 

Ogler. A punch in the eye : boxing s. (— 1887) ; 
ob. Baumann. 

*Oglers. Fyes : c. : from ca. 1820 ; ob. Hag¬ 
gart. A variation on : 

*0gles. (Extremely rare in singular.) Eyes; 
mid-C. 17 20 : c. until ca. 1805, then boxing s. 
until ca. 1860, finally low gen. s, ; ob. Coles, 167<) ; 
B.E. ; Dyche ; Grose ; ‘ Cuthbert Bede ' ; Thack¬ 
eray. Ex the v. Hence, queer ogles (see also ogled)* 
cros.s eyes ; rum. ogles, bright or arresting eyes. 

OgUng. (The ppl. adj. is S.E.—) V'bl. ii.. the 
throwing of amorous or insinuating glances : from 
ca. 1680 : c. until ca. 1710, then coll., then, by 1790, 
S.E. Shadwell, 1682, ‘ They say their Wives learn 
ogling in the Pit,’ a marginal gloss reading : ‘ A 
foolish Word among the Canters for glancing * 
(O.E.D.). 

oh. See o be ; also after you, dummy, 
Jupiter, Moses, my, swallow. 

oh, go to spue. The popular shapw of Ogota- 
spuotas, on a flag in a meeting at Hyde Park in 
favour of the Cretans : London : 1897. Ware. 

oh, la-la ! A military c p. indicative of joviality : 
1915 : very ob. B, & P., ‘ Borrowed from the 
French and in use chiefly among officers ’. 
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oh, my leg ! A low c.p. addressed, ca. 1810-50, to 
ono recently liberated from gaol. ‘ Jon Bee.’ A 
gibe at the gait caused by fetters, 

oh, to be shot at dawn I A jesting c.p. for anyone 
(including oneself) in trouble : military : 1917-18. 

B. & 1*. Ex death for desertion. 

oh well! it’s a way they have in the Anny. See 
it’s a way. 

oh yeah ! Oh, no ! ; You think you know all 
about it, but, in my opinion, you don’t: adopted 
ca. 1930, via the ‘ talkies ’, from U.S., where 
often > yeah. The Daily Mirror, June 28, 1934, 

‘ item ’ headed ‘ Oh Yeah ! ’ 
oick. A variant of hoick, v., 4. 

Oickman. A labourer, shopkeeper, etc. ; hence, 
an objectionable fellow : Bootham School (— 1925). 

oil. An oil-])ainting : coll. : from ca. 1890. By 
1920, almost S.E. (Gen. in pi.)— 2. See oils, 2. —• 
3. the oil, esp. the dinkuni (occ. good) oil : the truth. 
Orig. and mainly Australian. C. 20. Ex prospect¬ 
ing for oil-springs.—4. Hence, in New Zealand c. 
(— 1932), it = information.—5. In aildition to its 
popularity in proverbs and proverbial sayings (there 
are 89 in Apperson), oil is of frequent occurrence in 
various humorous and/or ironic phrases that began 
as coll. an<l may have S.E. ; indeed, since it is 
arguabh' that all except oil of giblets were always 
S.E., it IS betU'r to list them all together :— oil of 
angels, a gift, a bribe, late C. 10-17, as in Greene 
(and see below); oil of barley or malt, be«T, mid- 

C. 17-early 19, as in B.E. ; oil of Boston (a topo¬ 

graphical pun ; bnfJing), a beating, C. 17, Withals,— 
with uhich cf. oil of gladness (Gro.se, 2nd ed.), 
hickory (gen. as h. oil), holly (C. 17), rope (C. 18, 
Mrs. (Vnthvre). stirrup (late G. 18-mid-19, Gro.se, 
2nd ed. : also as stimip-oil), strappem (C. 19), and 
whip (mid-('. 17 inid-l8. Fuller), and al.so the 
C. 18~29 dial, (ob.) birch, hazel (also in form h. oil, 
coll, and dial.), oak, strap, the form strap>oil 
occurring ns (’. 19 29 jex ular coll. ; oil o! giblets or 
horn, the female sp<‘ndings (this, certainly, is low 
s. '), (' 19-^29; oil of palms (Egan’s Gro.se), or 
palm-oil, a bribe, G. 19-29, ob.—^cf. oil of angels; 
oil of tongue, llattery, with which cf. the late G. 14r- 
mid-lf) S.E. hold up oil, to consent flatteringly 
(Appt'rson), and the rare oil of fOOl, flattery, as in 
Wolcof (O.K.l).).- 9. Prcti'iitiousnes.s ; jire.sump- 
tion ; ' ,Mdc ■ Public Schoobs’ ; G. 29. (D. Gokc, 

The School across the Road, 1910.) Cf. greasing, 

q.v. 

oU, V. To cheat : (’harterhouse : late C. 19 29. 
Hence oiler, 3.— 2, See Addenda, 
oil, good or dinkum. Stn* oil, n. ,3. 
oil, strike. To have good luck, l>e succe.ssful : 
orig. C.S. ; anglici'-ied ca. 1875 ; by 1920, coll. Ex 
the S.E. sense, to discov^er oil-springs. 

oil-butt. A black whale : whaler.s’ : late C. 19- 
20. Bowen. Ex the abundance of oil which its 
carcase yields. 

oil-can. A sliell from a German trench-mortar : 
military : late 1914-18. F. & Gibbons. Ex its 
shape. 

oil-painting, be no. To be plain-looking ; ugly : 
coll. ; late G. 19-20. Cf. picture and pretty as paint, 
qq.y. 

oil-rag. A cigarette : rhyming s, (on Jag) : C. 20. 
P. P., Rhyming Slang, 1932. 

oil of . . . See oil, n. 5. 

*0il of angels. Money : beggars’ and tramps’ o. 
(— 1920). F. Jennings, In Londons Shadotvs. 
Cf., 2, the phrase at oil, n. 6. 


oil-rag. A gunner : artillerymen’s : C. 20, Ex 
his frequent use thereof. 

oil the knocker. To fee the porter : from ca. 
1850; ob. 

oil the wig. To become tipsy, while oil one's vng 
is to make a person tipsy : provincial s. or coll. : 
late C. 18-19. Cf. oiled. 

oil Up to. To attempt to bribe (a person) ; 
19.34, The Passing Show, 1934. Cf. oil, v. Prob, ex : 
—2. To toady to : Harrow School : late C. 19-20. 
Arnold Lunn, The Harrovians, 1913. Cf. oil, v., 2, 
in Addenda. 

oiled. Slightly tipsy : 1916, E. V. Lucas 

(S.O.I).). Gen. well-oiled. Cf. oil of barley (beer) 
and : 

oiler. A person (gen. male) addicted to drink : 
1916. Prob. ex preceding.—2. An oilskin coat : 
coll., orig. (middle 1880’8) C.S., anglicised, esp. in 
the Navy, by 1900. Cf. oilies. —3. A cheat : 
Charterhouse : late C. 19-20. Ex oil, v. Cf. 
biimfer. 

oUies. The same as oiler, 2, than which, in Eng¬ 
lish use, it IS hlightlv (‘arlur : coll. : late C. 19-20. 
Bowen. Also in dial. 

oiliometer. Incorrect for oilometer; 1876. 

O.K.l). 

oilous. A (’. 19 20 dictionary error of oileous, 
C. 17 S.E. for ’ oily O.E.D. 

oils. See oil, 1.—2. (Very rare in the singular.) 
An oilskin coat : coll. : 1891, J. Dale, Round the 
World. O.E.D. Cf. oiler, 2, and oilies. 

oily. An oilskin coat : 1926, Kudiarxl Keverne. 
Cf. oiler, 2 ; oilies ; oils, 2. 

oily wad. A seaman not syiecialising in anything : 
naval : from ca. 1914. Bowen, Ex the tirm* such 
man ‘ have to spend cleaning bra.ss-work with oily 
wad.s ’.—2. Anv one of nos. 1-36 of ‘ the first 
liritish oil-burning torpedo-boats ’: naval : from 
ca. 1916. Ibid. 

oiuer. A cad; university: ca. 1870-1915. 
Etymology obscure : ? Gr. olvl^to, simdl of wine. 

ointment. Money: coll : C. 15-17. Ex the 
C. 13 fabliau, De la Vieille qui Oint la Palme au 
(’hevalier. F. & H.—2. The semen vinle : low : 
C. 18-29, ob.—3. Butter: medical students’: 
from ca. 1859. H.. 2nd ed. 

Okak ; projierl y Ocac. 'i'he Oibcer Commanding 
Ailministrative Centre : Army otiicers’: 1915-18. 

iS: Gibbon.s. 

Okakery ; Ocakery. The Bceords Dt'pot: id.: 
id. Ibid. Ex preceding. 

Oke ! ‘ O.K.’, adj., q.v. ; yes 1 : C. 20 U.S. >, 

ca. 1930, anglicised, thanks (?) mainly to ‘ the 
talkie.s ’ (q.v.). Richard Church, in I'he Spectator, 
Fch, 15, 19.35, ‘ A child rcplKsl “ oke ” to .something 
1 said. After a shudder of dismay, T reflected that 
this telescoped version of ” U.K.”, now used to 
mean “ Right you are ”, or ” I agree ”, or any other 
form of assent, will ultimately ayiyiear in the text¬ 
books a.s a legitimate word, with an examjde quoted 
from a poet who Is at present mute ami iiigloiiotis ‘ 
Prob. ex o.A-., q.v. But ef. the (’hoctaw {h)oLe, it is 
80 (Thornton) : which may well -in Brit:un at 
least—have - oyierative because of tht' interesting 
label on bottles of Mason’s ‘ O.K.’ Sauce, 

OF; occ. spelt ole. A slovenly form of old. Co¬ 
extensive with mod. English. In Westbourno 
Grove, London, \V., stands ^ Die Bill's ’, an eating- 
house. 

old. Money : low : 1900, G, R. Sims, In Lon¬ 
don's Heart, ‘ Perhaps it’s somebody you owe a bit 
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of the old to. Jack.* T abbr. old stvjf .—2. Much : 
coll, : early C. 19, but rare. See the Scott quota¬ 
tion in old, adj,, 2. 

old, adj. Crafty, clever, knowing: from ca. 
1720 ; ob. Defoe, ‘ The Germans were too old for 
UB there’ (O.K.l).). Ksp. in such phrases as old 
bird, dog, die, hand, soldier, stager, qq.v.—2. A gen. 
intensive = great, abundant, excessive. ‘ splendid ’ : 
coll, : mid-C. ir>-20. Anon,, ca. 1440, ‘ Gode olde 
fyghting was there’ (O.K,!).); Tarlton, 1500, 
* There w'as old ringing of bells ’; Cotton, 1004, 
‘ Old drinking and old singing ’ ; Grose ; Scott, 
1814, ‘ So there w'as old to do about ransoming the 
bridegroom’ (O.E.D.). From ca. 1800, only with 
gay, good, grand, high, and similar adjj., as in 'J'he 
Referee, March 11, 1885, ‘ All the children . . , had 
a high old time,’ and with any as in ‘ any old time ’ 
or ‘ any old how ’ (Manchon).—-3. Ugly : e. : late 
C. 18~early 10. Grose, 3rd ed. I’crhayis ex old 
Harry, Kick, One, Roger, etc., the devil.—4. (Mostly 
in terms of address.) Indicative of alha-tion, 
cordiality, or good humour : coll. : 1588, Shake¬ 
speare, ‘Old Lad, 1 am thine owne ’ (O.E.D.); 

B. E. ; Grose ; Hume Nisbet, 1892, ‘ Now' for busi¬ 
ness, old boy.’ Also old bean, chap, frllow, man, 
thing, top, etc.—5. Hence, of places familiar to one : 
coll. : late C. 10-20. Often good old, q.v.—b. A 
gen. pejorative : C. ir>-20 : S.E. or coll, or s. as the 
second member is S.E. or coll, or s. ; the practice' 
itself is wliolly (orig., almost wholly) unconven¬ 
tional. E.g. old block, fizgig, fogy, stick in the rnud. 
See the second member of such phrases when they 
are not listed Ix'low.—7. In combination with (e g.) 
Harry, Kick, One, Scredeh, qq.v., the devil : coll. : 
from Restoration days, the earlu'st record in the 
O.E.D, being Old Kick in L’Estrangi*, 10()8; old, 
however, was, in S.E., ajiplied to .Satan as early as 

C. 11. Ex the S.E. sense in this connexion : 
primeval. See also old Bendy. 

old, any. Sec old, adj., 2. 

old, go^. An approving phrase that gives a coll, 
and familiar variation to good. C. 19-2(b Perhaps 
ex old, adj., 2, and 4, qq.v.-—2. In the G.W. Army, 
a c.p. ‘ gag ’ ran : ‘ Some say good old X : w(‘ .say 
f**k old X or him ’ ; extant ; prob. pre-War. 

old Adam. The jicms ; low coll. : 0.19-20. Ex 
S.E. sense, natural sin.— {as) old as Adam, very old 
indf'cd, is .S.E., not coll. 

Old Agamemnons. ‘ The ()9th Foot, now [1902] 
the 2nd Patt. of the Welsh Regiment’, F. H. ; 
military : late (’. 18-20 ; ob. Ex the davs when 
they were marines on the Agamemnon. See also 
Ups and Doums. 

old and bitter. A mother-in-law: prok*tarian 
(-1935). 

Old and Bold, the. The 14th Foot Regiment, 
which, ca. 1881, changed into the Prince of Wales’.s 
Own (West Yorkshire Regiment) : military : C. 19- 
20 ; ob. Also known as Calvert's Entire, the. Powos, 
the Fighting Brigade. 

old as Charing Cross or as Paul’s (i.e. St. Paul’s) or 
as Paul’s steeple. Ancient ; very old indeed : coll. : 
ea. 1(550-1820. Howell, 1G59 (Fai/O ^(rep/e); Ray, 
1678 {Charing ('ross) ; Other topographical similes 
are t old as Aldgate and, in dial., f Cale Hill,i Eggtr- 
ton, t Olastonbury tor, ■\ Pandon Gate ; cf. S.E. old 
as the hills. 

old as my tongue and a little older than my teeth, 

as. A c.p, reply to an inquiry a.s to one’s age : coll, 
(slightly ob.) and dial. : 18-20. Swift, Polite 

Conversation, Dial. I. (Aiiperson.) 
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old as the itch, as. Extremely old ; (low) coll. : 
C. 18. Fuller, 

old bach. A confirm^'d bacdielor ; t'oll. : from 
early 1870’s. (O.E.D. Sup.) 

old bag. An ‘ old sweat ’; pejorativi'ly, an old 
soldier : lower classes’ coll. (— 1923) ; ob. Mau- 
chon. 

Old Bags. John Scott (1751-1S3S), 1st Earl of 
Eldon ; at one time Lord Chancellor. Dawson. 

Old Bailey underwriter. A forger on a small 
scale: ca. 1825-59. Moncri('ff, lu/i Diemen's 
Land, 1830. ? orig. c. ; certainly low. 

old bean. A term of address : from ea. 1917 ; 
slightly ob. by 1933. Colhnson. See old, adj., 4. 

old beeswing. A s. vocative (ob. by 1910, t by 
1929). See beeswing, and old cock. 

old (or, as with all names for the (le\ il. Old) 
Bendy or bendy. The devil ; ('. 19-_'o dial, rather 
than coll. Dial, also are : old a’ill thing, old bogey, 
botheration, boy ((|.v.). carle, chap ;q v.). cMd, 
cloots or Cloots, dad, fellow (q.v.), gentleman Cj.v.), 
hangie, Harry (q.v.), hoo^, homie, lad ((|-v.), 
Mahoun, man (q v.). Nick (q.v.). or Nicker <»r Nickie 
nr Nickie Ben, one (q.v.). Sam, Sanners or Sanny or 
Saunders, Scrat(t), Scratch {(\.y. : aho coll ), 
Scratchem, Smith, smoke, sooty, soss or Soss, and 
thief. For the roll, and s. terni.s, see uuder : cf, 
also (dd, adj., last sense. My essay ‘ The Devil and 
his Nicknaiims ’ in ITorrhs’ ' 

Old Bill. A veteran ; any C)ld soMct. e'-p. if 
with heavy, drooping whiskers : null! irv coll., 
mostly olheers': 1915; very oh. F. A. (dhlions. 
Ex Caj)t:'in Ihiirn^father's Old Bill. 

old Billy. riie de\ il. hilt rarely ('\cctU in like obi 
Billy, like the dc\ il. i c. hard, in: i ni-lv, etc. 
Astiev, 1894 (O.E.D.). Cf. Die like sinolr, 

old BiUy-o. An o( e. variant (— 192.3) i)f the pre¬ 
ceding. .Manchon 

’•‘old bird. An cxjx'ricnced thied; «■ . 1877.—2. 
An experienced, knowing jx'r.^’on : c il • from ca. 
1887. Cl. old dog, old hand, old soldo r, old stager. 
qcpv. 

old blazes. The devil : hnv ; l.s49 , ob. See 

old, ad)., last setisc'. 

old block. S(*(‘ chip of the old block, -old bloke. 
See bloke. 

Old Bold, the. The 29th Foot ReLMiiicnt (in l.itc' 
C. 19 -2(>, the i.st Battalion ot tic W on' ^tersliire 
Regiment) : mid-C. 19-29 ; oh. AUo the Ever- 
B worded ‘JUth. Cf : 

Old Bold Fifth, the. The 5th Foot iin late C. 19- 
29, th(‘Xorthumherland Fusilier^) - military; mid- 
G. 19 29. Also the Fighting Fifth ( I ), Lord Wdlmg- 
ton's Bodyguard, the Bhiners. 

old boots. The devil. Only in . . . as old booU 
and esp. like old boots, a gen. intensive adv. Sraed- 
ley, 1859, ‘ was out of sight like old hoots ’ ; 
Milliken, ‘ I jest blew away like old httots ' See old, 
adj., last .sen.se.—2. See old Shoes. 

old boy. A coll, vocative: C. lT-2<b Sliake- 
speare. Cf. old chap. See old, adj., 4.—2. So© 
entry at old Bendy : foil, and dial. : C. 19 (? earlier )- 
29.—3. Any old or oldish man, or one* in authority, 
esp. one’s father, a headmaster, the managing 
director, etc. : eoll. : (V 19-29, (,!f. old man, (|.v. 

This (like the jireeeding scuise) always, ey^ efit in the 
vocative, goes with the. —4. A strong ale : brewers’ 
coll. : ca. 1740-89. O.E.D. 

Old Braggs, the. The !:8th Foot (in lat<‘ C. 19-29, 
the Ist Jiattalion of the Gloueestersliire Jh'giincnt) ; 
military : from c a. 1759. Ex the name of its 
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colonel (1734-59) with a good-humoured pun on brag. 
Also the Slashers (C. 19-20 ; ob.). F. & Gibbons. 

Old Brickdusts, the. The 63rd Foot, from ca. 
1881 the King’s Shropshire Light Infantry : mili¬ 
tary : C. 19-20. Ex the brickdusty hue of their 
facings. (F. & Gibbons.) 

old buck. A coll, term of address : C. 20. P. G. 
Wodehouse, Love among the Chickens, 1906 ; Collin- 
Bon. Cf. okl horse. 

Old Bucks. The 16th Foot (in late C. 19-20, the 
Bedfordshire Regiment) : military : from 1809. 
F. & Gibbons. Also known as the Feather-Beds and 
the Peaee- Makers. 

old buffer. See buffer in relation to old, adj., 6. 
Old Buffs, the. The 3rd Foot (in late C. 19-20, 
the East Kent Regiment, gen. called the Buffs) : 
mihtarv : (’. 19-20. Se(! Buffs. Also Nut- 

Crackers and Prsurrectionists. 

old buster. Old chap, gtm. as vocative : 1905, 
If. A. \’ac]]f 11 in The IIill, ‘ You funny old buster ! ’; 
ob. by 1920, t by 19.30. E.x buster, 5. 

Old Cars, oid Oarthusians ; from ca. 1880: 
‘justly considered a vulgarism’, A. H. Tod, 
Charterhouse. 1900. 

Old Canaries, the. The 3rd Dragoon Guards : 
nnlitarv : late ('. 19-20. F. & Gibbons Ex their 
yellow facings. 

old chap. A coll, vocative (— 1823). Egan’s 
Gro.^e ; Anvtcy See chap and old, adj., 4. 
old Charley. Sim- charley, 6. 

Old Chicb. Sir Edward (’hlc■he^ter, verv' jiojmlar 
in the ISSO and lS90's: naval. Ro\s('n 

old China. A variant, mostly n.s a vocative, of 
Ch ina (or O. a mate or companion, q.v. 

old chum. See chum. (('a. 1840-1900; in- 
creasingU rare. (', P. Hodgson, Reminiscences, 
184fi.) 

old cock. Sec cock { man, fellow) in relation to 
Old, adj., 4. I'sed both in address (Mark Lemon, 
1867, ‘Mr < lendon did not call Mr. Barnard ohl 
cock, old fellow, or old beeswing ') and in ndereiu'e 
— an (f)ldi mail (Marriott-W’atson. 1895, ' He was a 
comf(jrtai.lc old cock . . . and pretty well to do '). 

old cockalorum (or -elorum). A very familiar 
variation (— 1887) of the preceding, slightly ob. 
Baumann 

old codger. See codger (Colrnan, 1760), and old, 
adj., 6. 

old crawler, e-p. preceded by regular. A pejora¬ 
tive, whetlar in nderence or in the \oeativt‘: late 
C 19-‘20 : I mainly Australian) coll, or s. ‘Rolf 
Bold rewood ’. 1888. IVob. ex quih-crawler or 

crairler, a (•onlcm])tible person, a toafly. 

old cuff. See cuff, 1, and cuffin in relation to 
old, adj., 4. (B.E.) 

Old Daph. Sir \Vm. Davenant, dramnti.st ( 1606- 
68). Dawson. 

Old Dart, the. (ireat Britain, esp. England: 
Australian : ('. 20. Ex dart, 2, q.v. 

old Davy. The devil: coll., mainly lower classes’ 
(— R)23). Manchon. 

old ding. The female pudend : low : C. 19-20 ; 
ob. Egan’s Grose. ? ex ding, to strike. 

old dog. See old dog at it. —2. Abbr. gay old dog : 
coll. : C. 19-20.—3. (Of a person) ‘ a lingering 
antique ’, F. ct H. : coli. : 1846, Dickens ; ob. Ex 
sense 1.—4. A half-burnt plug of tobacco remaining 
in a pipe : low : from ca. 1850 ; ob. 

old dog at common prayer. (Of a clergyman) ‘ A 
Poor Hackney that cou’d Read, but not Preach 
well ’, B.E. : late C. 17-mid-18. Cf.: 


old dog at it» be. To be export at something: 
coll. : ca. 1590-1880. Nashe, ‘ Olde dogge at that 
drunken, staggering kind of verso ’; Butler ; B.E.; 
Grose, Ist ed. Cf. the S.E, proverbial old dog for a 
hard road. 

*old donah. A mother : tramps’ c. (— 1893) >, 
by 1914, also Cockney s. P. H. Emerson. See 
donah ; cf. old gel or woman. 

♦Old Doss. Bridewell (London) : c. of ca. 1810- 
95. Lex. Bal. ; Baumann. See doss. 

Old Dozen, the. The 12th Foot (in late C, 19-20, 
the Suffolk Regiment): mihtary : C. 19-20. 

Old Dreadnought. Admiral the Hon. Edward 
Boacawen (1711-61) : naval: C. 18. Bowen. 

old driver. The devil: low: C. 19-20; ob. 
Cf. skipper, q.v, 

old dutch or Dutch, gen. preceded by my, occ. by 
your or his. One’s wdfe : from the middle ISSO’s. 
When Albert Chevalier introduced the term into 
one of bis songs (cf. the later, more famous poem. My 
Old Dutch), he explained that it referred to an old 
Dutch clock, the wife’s face being likened to the 
clock-face. Prob. influenced by duchejis (cf. my 
etymological error, at old dutch, in the 1st ed, of 
Slang). 

Old Ebony. Blackwood's Magazine: journalistic 
and literary : from ca. 1860 ; ob. Ex the solx^r 
black lettering, etc., on the front cover. Cf. Maga. 

old egg. A very familiar term of address (rarely 
to w'^omen) : coll.: late 1918 ; ob. (O.E.D. Sup.) 

old ewe dressed lamb-iashion, an. An old woman 
dressing like a young one : coll, : 1777, The 
Centlernari s Magazine, ‘ Here antique maids of 
sixty three j Drest out lamb-fashion you might 
see ' ; Grose, 1785, as above, f by 1900. See 
mutton dressed as lamb, the mod. form. 

Old Eyes, the. The Grenadier (iuards : mihtarv : 
C. 19-20. Also the Bermuda Exiles, + ; the Coal- 
hearers : the Housernaids' Pets ; the Sand-Bags, ob. 

old fellow. A coll, vocative : 1825, C. M. West- 
niacott (().E.D.). See fellow. 

Old Fighting Tenth, the. The Lincolnshire 
Regiment : military coll. : late C. 19-20. F. & 
Gibbons. Grig, the 10th Foot Regiment. 

old file. A miser : see file. —2. An old, or rather 
an ex])eriencetl, man : low' : from ca. 1850 ; ob. 
Ex sen.se 1 ; cf. old, adj., 6. 

Old Five and Threepennies, the. The 53rd Foot : 
military : C. 19-20 ; ob. Ex the number ‘ 53 ’ and 
the (\ 19 daily pay of an ensign. Also the Brick- 
d usts. 

old fizgig. See fizgig. I«eman Rode & R. B. 
Peake, 1836. Ob. 

old floorer. Death : low : from ca. 1840 ; ob. 
Cf. S.E. the leveller. 

Old Fogs, the. The 87th Foot (in late C. 19-20, 
the Royal Irish Fusiliers) : military : ex the battle- 
cry, fag an bealach (clear the way) influenced by : 

old fogy. See fogy. — old fork, the. See fork, the 
old. 

old four-by-two. The quartermaster : military : 
from ca. 1912. B. & P. Ex four-by-two, a rifle 
pull-through. 

old fruit. A jocular term of address : ca, 1912- 
25. Cf. pippin, q.v., and old bean. 

old gal. See old girl. 

Old Gang, the. Uncompromising Tories ; poUt- 
ical coll, nickname : from ca. 1870. Ware. 

old geezer. Set^ geezer. 

old gel. A Cockney variant of old donah, q.v. : 
C. 20. B. &P. 
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old gentleman. The devil: b. > coll.; also dial. 
0. 18-:!0. T. Brown, 1700 (O.E.D.); Barham.—2. 
A card slightly larger and thicker than the others : 
cardsharpers’ c. ; 1828, G. Smecton, Doings in 

London, Ex sense 1 (the very devil for tlie 
sharped),—3. Time personified : C. 18. Ned Ward 
(1703) : cited by W. Matthews. 

old gentleman's bed-posts. A variant (— 1874) of 
dcviVs bed-postSy q.v. (11., fith ed.) 

Old Gents, the. A synonym of Oorgious 
Wrecks-, coll.: 1915; oh. F. & Gibbons, 
old geyser. I.e. old geezer : see geezer, 
old girl or gal. A wife ; a mother : resji. low 
(— 1887) ‘ respectable coll, and, from ca. 1895, 

low s. that has remained such. Baumann {iny old 
girl, my wife); The Idlery June, 1892 {the old galy 
wife). Cf. old woman, q.v. 

old gooseberry. The devil; low : from ca. 1790. 
Grose, 3rd ed. ; 1801, H. Kingsley in Ravcnshoe; 
ob. App. orig. only in the next entry.—2. Hence 
(?), wife : low London (~ 1909). Ware. 

old gooseberry, play (up). To play the devil; 
coll. : from ca. 1790 ; ob. Grose. 3rd ed. ; 
Dickens; H. Kingsley, 1865, ‘ Lay on like old 
gooseberry.’ 

old gown. Smuggled tea : low ; from ca. 1860 ; 
ob. TL, 2nd ed. 

Old Grog. Admiral Ed ward Vernon (1084-1757). 
Ex his grogram coat. Dawson. (See also grog.) 

old hand. An experienced person ; an expert : 
coll.; 1785, Grose. See old, adj., 1. Cf. okl bitd, 
dogyjiley soldtcr, stager, qq.v.- "2. An ex-convict : c. 
(mostly Australian): 1861, T. McC'ombic, A astral tan 
Sketches. Morns.—3. The Old Hand : a coll, nick¬ 
name for Gladstone from 1880 until his death. 
Baumann. 

old Harry. The devil: coll.: from ca. 1740 ; ob. 
Grose, Ist ed. Cf. the Lord Harry (q.v.), 1087, 
('ongreve.—2. In B.E. : ‘ A Composition used bv 
\’intners, when they bedevil their Wines ’, which 
explains the semantics. (F'or this B.E., see Slang.) 

old Harry, play. To play the devil : coll. : 18,37, 
Marry at, ‘ They’ve played old Harry with the 
rigging.’ Cf. okl gooseberry, jtlay. Ex preceding 
entry. H.’s etymology {old hairy) is very in¬ 
genious : but, I fear, nothing more. 

old Harvey. The large boat (launch) of a man-of- 
war : nautical : from ca. 1850 ; ob. 

Old Hard-Heart. Admiral Sir A. K. Wilson, 
V.C. (1842-1921): naval: late C. 19-20. Bowen. 
Also Tug. 

old hat. The female pudend : low : 1754, 

Phelding ; Grose, ‘ Because frequently felt ’. Gb.— 
2. A rank-and-file sup])orter of 8ir James M’Cul- 
loch : Victoria (Australia) : ca. 1885 -90. The anec¬ 
dotal origin is less than usually suspect. Morris. 

Old Honesty. Charles Lamb the essayist (1775- 
1834). Dawson. 

old homey (homy) or Homington. The penis: 
low : C. 18-20; ob. Cf. the indelicate sense of 
horn and Miss Horner, the female pudend. 

old horse; also salt horse. Salt junk: nautical: 
Irom ca. 1858. H., 2nd ed.—2. (Also and esp. old 

boss.) A coll, vocative : orig. U.S., ‘ but now in 
common use here among friends H., 5th ed. 
(1874 ; but H. died in 1873.) 

Old Horse, the. See horse, n., 5. 
old house on or over one’s head, bring an. To get 
into trouble : from ca. 1675 (ob.): coll, till C. 19, 
then proverbial S.E. Gascoigne ; Sedley. (Apper- 
Bon.) 


old huddle and twang. App. a coll, intensive of 
old huddle, a miserly old person: ca. 1575-1040. 
Both are in Lyly, 1579. Cf. old file, q.v. 

old identity. See identity. 

old image. A very staid person : coll. : 1888, 
‘ Rolf Boldrewood ’, ‘ You’re a regular old image, 
Jim, says she ’; slightly ob. ? ex graven image. 
Old Imperturbable. Bhilip Mead, Hamjishire and 
England batsman : cricketers' coll, nickname. 
The Observer, June 14, 1930. (In August, 1936, ho 
exceeded W. G. Grace’s aggregate of runs in first- 
class cricket : his calmness has been held respon¬ 
sible for this audaeity.) From cn. 1930. 

Old Inniskillings, the. The Oth (Inniskilling) 
Dragoons : military coll, : C. 19-20 ; ob. Also the 
Skillingers, by a rhyming or an abbr. perversion of 
Inniskilling. 

old iron. Shore clothes ; work up (i.e. refurbish) 
old iron, to go ashore: nautical: C. 19-20, ob. 
Ex the re-painting of rusted iron. Cf. clobber. 

old iron. ‘ Small pilferings of any sort of material 
entrusted to workmen on a job ' : South J>anca- 
shire 8. (— 1905) rather than dial. E.D.D. (Sup:). 

old iron and brass. A pass ; military rhyming s. : 
C. 20. B. & F. 

old Jamaica. The sun : nautical ihyming s. : 
laie (’. 19-20. Bowen. Abbr. old Juntairn rum. 

old jacker. A senior boy ndaiiH’d to show the 
youngsters the ropes : traunng-shii)^’ : late C. 19- 
20 ; ob. Bowen. 

Old Jocks, the. The Scots Greys ; military: late 
C. 19-20. F. A Gibbons. 

old lad. A coll, vocative: late C. 16-20 See 
old, adj.. 4. 

old lady. A term of address to a woman fMune 
down in the world: low (~ 1823); + by 19<t0. 
Bee.—-2. A card broader than the rest : eard- 
sharpers’ c. : 1828, G. Sineeton. S<‘c old gentle¬ 
man. —3. The female pudi'nd : low : ('. i9-2(». 

(T. old mart, n., 1.—1. (ine's uifi* or motbci : coll. : 
from ca. 1870, (D.E.L. Sup.) Mo'-tly I’.S. 

Old Lady of ThreadneedJe Street, the. Tiie Bank 
of England: coll.: 1797. (Olray ; Punch. 1859, 

‘ The girl for my money. The oid lady of Thrt'ad- 
nccdh‘Street ’. Ex its position in London, its age, 
and its }»reci.s(‘noss. 

old lag. Nee lag, n.—old liebt oi light. Nee 
light, n. 

old ling. The sanu' as old hat, 1 : low : mid- 
C. 18unid-19. Grose, 1\ 

Old Loyals, the. "J'he 23rd Battalion of the Lon¬ 
don Hegiment (Territorial) : military : late C. 19- 
20. F, A Gibbons. Fix its motto. 

old man. The })enis : low: ('. 1920. (’f. old 

lady, 3, and old woman, 4.-—-2. The cajitain of a 
merchant or a passenger shij) : from ca. 1820 : 
orig. U.N. ; anglicised ca. 1800 (witin ss H., 3rd ed.). 
W. Clark Kusscll, Sailors'" Language, 1883.—3. 
Whence, the ofiicer in charge of a battalion : mili¬ 
tary : C. 20.—4. A husband : low (also jocular) 
coll.; 1768, Sterne; 1848, Thackeray; 1850, 
Whyte-Melville. O.E.D.—5. A father ; low coll.: 
orig. (— 1862), U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1855. Cf. old 
woman. (Thornton.)—0. A coll, vocative : 1885, 
Punch, Aug. 24 (O.E.D.). Cf, old boy, chap, fellow. 
—7. A full-grown male kangaroo : Australian coll.: 
1827, Fetor Cunningham, Two Years in New South 
Wales; J. Brunton Ntephens ‘The aboriginal 
corruption is wool-man,'" Morris.— 8. A master, a 
‘boss’: late C. 19-20: s. >, ca. 1920, coll.: 

? orig. U.S.—9. Hence, the governor of a prison: 
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0 . (— 1932). Anon., Dartmoor from Within. —10. 

‘ The ridge between two eleepera in a feather bed 
F. & H. : low (— 1902).—11. A blanket for wrap¬ 
ping up a baby or young child : nurses’ : late 
C. 19-20.—12. A headmaster : schoolboys’ : C. 20. 

old-man, adj. Large ; larger than usual: Aus¬ 
tralian coll. : 1845, R. Howitt ; slightly ob. Ex 
the kangaroo : see preceding entry, sense 7. 
Morris. Of. piccaninny, adj. 

old man^S milk. Whiskey : low coll. : from ca. 
1800; ob. (Diftereiit in dial.) 

Old Mob. 1 he nickname of ‘ a noted Hawker * 
(B.E.) : ca. 1090-1700. 

Old Morality. W’. H. Smith, the leader of the 
House of ( ,'ommons in 1880-91. Hawson. 

old mother Hubbard, that’s. That’s incredible: 
nf)n-ansto('rati(' <•.[). of ca. 1880-1910. VV'are. Ex 
the nursery-rhyme. 

old moustache. An ‘ elderly vigorous man with 
grey moustache ’ : lower clas.ses’ : ca. 1880-1914. 
VV’are. 

*old Mr. Goree or Gory. A gold coinimd- C. 17- 
early 19; c. ca. 1750, s. Cole.s, 1070; B.E. ; 
Gnvsi'. I'erhajH ex the bright colour ; ? cognate 
with Romany (jorishi, a sliillmg, ex ’I’urkish (jhrusfi ; 
mo-'t prob.. liowcv('r. ex the place (Goree). 

old Mr. Grim. Death : coll. ; C, 18-mid-19. 
Cf. aid Jloarf r. 

old mud-hook. A frecpient variant of mud-hook, 2 
(q.v.). Ih cV R. 

old nag. .-V cigarette : mostly military rhyming 
8. (on Jaq, cj.v ) • (.’. 20. B. k R. 

old Nick, d he devil : coll. : 1068, L’Eatrange. 
(The date of F. k H.’s earlier record i.s 8uspe('t.) 
Sus[)ert also is ‘ Hudibras ’ Butler’s etymology: 

‘ Ni<'k Machiavel had no such trick, J Though he 
gave’.s name t(^ our < Od Nick.’ Often abbr. to Nick, 
(| V. Certainly ex Nicholas, yierhap.s influenced by 
tier. Nicktl, a goblin (VV'.). Cf. old Harry ; see old, 
adj., last sense. 2. See boy with the bOOtS. 

Old Nol(l). Oliver Cromwell : a coll, nickname ; 
from ca. ItioO : ob. H.E., Grose. Nol{l), abbr. 
Oliver, yiuns noU, the hearl, and noil, a simpleton. 

Old Nosey. The Duke of VV’ellington : coU. : 
1851, Mayh«‘\v, but y)rob. in syioken use thirty years 
earlier (cf. conky, q.v.); ob. by 1890, t by 1910. 
Like many other persons of character, Wellington 
had a very lag nose. 

old one, otten sy^elt old ’un. The devil : C. 11- 
20 : S.E. until C. IS, then coll. ; ob. Grose. See 
old, adj., last .sense.- -2. A quizzical familiar term of 
address: coll. (— 1811); slightly ob. Lex. Bal. —■ 
3. Hence, one's father : coll. : 1836, Dicken.s. 

(Like preceding sen.se.s, with the.) —4. Hence, the 
pantaloon (who was gen. the fool’s father): theat¬ 
rical : from ca, 1850; ob,—5, A horse more than 
three year.s old ; from ca. 1860 : racing coll. > S.Fl 
— 6. The headmaster : Public Schools’; late C. 19- 
20. (P. G. VV’odehouse, Tales of St. Austin's, 1903.) 

Old One-Eye. H.M.S. Cyclops : naval: C. 20. 
Bowen. Ex the legend of the Cyclops. 

Old One O’Clock. Sec General One O’clock, 
old oyster. A low vocative : from ca. 1890 ; ob. 
Milliken, 1892, ‘ Life don’t want lifting, old oyster,* 
which puns the Shakespearian tag. 
old palaver. See palaver, n., 1. 
old paste-hom. (Gen. a nickname for) a large- 
nosed man : mostly shoemakers’ : from ca. 1856 ; 
ob. See paste><hom and cf. conky, q.v. 

Old peg(g). ‘ Poor Yorkshire cheese, made of 
ekimmed milk ’, Grose, Ist ed. : late C. 18-mid-19 


coll., C. 18-19 dial. (E.D.D.). T becaufle hard and 
dry. 

Old Peveril. Sir Walter Scott (d. 1832). Ex his 
Peveril of the Peak, 1823. Daw'.son. 

old pharaoh. A variation of pharaoh, q.v. : late 
C. 17-early 19. G. Meriton. 

old pip. An upper-classes’ coll, term of address : 
from ca. 1930. E.g. in John G. Brandon, WeM End ! , 
1933. Cf. old fruit. 
old plug. See plug, n., 1. 

old Poger. (The devil.) Prob. a ghost word 
fathered by the Lex. Bal., 1811, and copied by Egan 
and F. & H. : error caused by mingling the succes¬ 
sive old peg and old Roger in Grose, first three edd. 
IVrhaps, however, poger is a misprint for poguer — 
poker ; see : 

old poker ; Old Poker. The devil: coll.: 1781, 
Walyjole, ‘ As if old Poker was coming to take them 
away ’. Perhaps ‘ he who yjokes ’, but more prob. 
poker - - hobgoblin, demon : if the latter, then S.E. 
until C. 19, then coll,, after ca. 1830, mainly U.S. ; 
except in U.S., f by 1880. Cf. poker, by the holy, 
which it may have suggested. 

old pot. An old man : late C. 19-20 : see old, 
adj., 4 and 6, and pot. —2. the old pot, one’s father : 
low : late C. 19-20 ; ob. P. H. Emerson. 

old pot aud pan. ‘ Old man ’ — husband, father ; 
oc*c. ’ old woman ’ = wife, w'oman : mid-C. 19-20 
rhyming s. (f by 1915 for a woman).—2. Hence, 
any Commanding Ofiicer : military : C. 20. B. & P. 
old put. See put, 2. 

Old Q. VV’m. Douglas, 4th Duke of Queensberry 
(1724-1810), sportsman and rake. Dawson. 

old raspberry. A red-nosed ‘ character ’ : lower 
cla.s.ses’ (— 1923). Manchon. Ex the colour. 

old rip. See rip. 

old Robin. An experienced person : coll. : ca. 
1780-1830. J. Potter, 1784 (O.E.I).). Cf. oVi bird, 
hand, soldier, stager, qq.v. See old, adj., 1. 

old Roger. The devil : coll.: ca. 1720-1840. A 
New ('anting Diet., 1725. Cf. old Harry, old Nick. — 
2. The pirates’ flag : 1723 ; by 1785, replaced by 
jolly Roger. 

Old Rowley. Charles II : Restoration period. 
Ex the saying “ A Roland for an Oliver ”, in con- 
tradi.stinction to Cromwell. Dawson. 

*01d Ruffin. An early C. 19 form of Ruffin, the 
devil : c. Ainsw'orth. 

old salt. An exjieriencod sailor : nautical coll. : 
C. 19-20. See old, adj., 1. 

Old Saucy Seventh. The, 7th (Queen’s Own) 
Hu-ssars : military : C. 19-20 ; ob. Also f Lily- 
White Sei'enth, OUi Straw-Boots {oh.). Old Straws (ob.) 
and t Young Eyeji. 

old scratch or 0— S— . The devil : low coll. : 
1740 (O.E.D.); Smollett; Trollope. In late C. 
19-20, mostly dial. See also Scratch. 

Old Seven and Sixpennies, the. The 76th Foot 
(from ca. 1881, the 2nd Battalion, W'est Riding 
Regiment) : C. 19-20 ; ob. Ex the number “ 76 ’ 
and the (former) amount of a lieutenant's pay. 
Also the Immortals and the Pigs. 

old shaver. Sec shaver. Cf. the more gen. young 
shaver. 

old shell. An old (sailing-ship) sailor : nautical : 
mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. Ex S.E. shellback. 

old shoes. Rum: low: late C. 19-20; ob. 
Ware. Why ? 

old shoes (occ. boots), ride in (or, mere gen., wear) 
another man’s. To marry, or to keep, another 
man’s mistress : coll. : C. 19-20 ; ob. 
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old shoes ! up again ! ‘ No rest for the wic ked ! *: 

eemi-proverbial coll. (— 1887) ; ob. Baumami. 
old shopkeeper. See shopkeeper, 
old shovel-penny. ‘ The paymaster, who is 
generally an ancient ’ (Ware): military (— 1909); 
ob. 

Old Slop. The Times : London; ca. 1840-50, 
when that newspaper, having no will of its own, was 
trying to attract attention. Ex Er. salope, a slut. 
Ware. 

old socks. A term of address : Canadian : C. 20. 
Garnett Radcliffe, in The Passing Shou\ Jan, 27, 
1934, ‘ Hey, Morrison, old socks. How’s things ? ’ 
old soldier. An experienced, esp. if crafty, man : 
coll.: 1722, Defoe, ‘The Captain [was] an old 
soldier at such work ’ (O.E.D.). See old, adj., 1. 
Cf. come the old soldier, q.v. Contrast:—2. A 
simple fellow, gen. in the proverbial an old soldier, 
an old innocent : mid-C. 19-20 ; very ob. K. L. 
Stevenson in St. Ives, 1894. Apperson.—3. An old 
quid of tobacco ; a cigar-end : low : late C. 19-20. 

old-soldier, v. To ‘ come the old soldier over ’ (a 
person) : coll. : 1892. O.E.D. Cf. : 

old soldier, fight the. To shirk duty ; sham sick : 
nautical ; early C. 19. John Davis. The Post 
Captain, 1805 (ed. R. H. Case, 1928). I.e. like an 
‘ old soldier ’ (q.v.). 

old soldier—old shit(e). A military c.p.: C. 20. 
old spit and polish (or shine). See spit and polish, 

2 . 

old split-foot. The devil : low jocular ; ? orig. 
U.S. (Lowell, 1848); very ob. 

old sport. A coll, term of address : 1905 (O.E.D. 
Sup.) Ex sport, a good iellow. 

old square-toes. A coll, nickname for a pedantic, 
old-fashioned man : from ca. 1860 ; ob. The Svn, 
Dec. 28, 1864.—2. But square-toes appears as (‘urly 
as 1785 (Grose, 1st ed.) for ‘one’s father’ or 
‘ father ’ ; f hy 1860. 

old stager. A very experienced person : coll. : 
1711, Shaftesbury, whence we see that the term was 
orig. applied to travellers by stage-coach (O.E.D ); 
the gen. sense was well established by 1788: wit¬ 
ness Grose, 2nd ed. Cf. old hand. 

old stauder. A naval seaman transferring from 
ship to ship as his captain is transferred : naval 
coll. : C'. 18-mid-]9, Bowen virtually implies. Cf. 
oM stager. 

Old Steadfast. Woodfull, the Australian test 
cricketer of 1926-34 and captain in 19.30-4 : 
cricketers’ nickname : from 1930. Also, as in The 
Daily Telegraph, April 23, 1934, the Rock or the 
Cnbowlablf. 

Old Steams. Shares in the City of Dublin Steam 
Company : Sto(“k Exchange (— 1895). A. J. 
Wilson, Stock Exchange Glossary. 

old stick. A pejorative applied to a jierson (cf. 
stick, q.v.) : coll. : C. 19-20 ; ob. See old, adj., 6. 
Cf. next entry.—2. A complimentary vocative : ca. 
]80<i-70. Halliwell. Cf. ohl, adj., 4. 

old stick in the mud. (In voc^ative and reference) 
a very staid person : coll. : from ca. 1820. Mon- 
crieff, 1823, Tom and Jerry. 

Old Strawboots or Straws. See Old Saucy Seventh 
and Strawboots. Ex having, at Warburg (1760), 
substituted straw'-bands for outworn boots. Very 
ob. if not t. 

old strike-a-hght. One’s father: ca. 1850-60. 
F. & H., at governor. Ex his exclamation on being 
asked for loans. 

old stripes. See stripes. 


Old Stubboms. The 46th Foot (from ca. 1881, 
the Sherw’ood Foresters): military : (k 19-20. 

Old Subtlety. William Fiennes (1582-1662), the 
1st Viscount Saye and Sele (Dawson). 

old sweat. An old soldier, esp. of the Regular 
Army: military : from ca. 1890. F. & Gibbons. 
Ex his strenuous efforts. Cf. old soldier, q.v. 

Old Tay Bridge. A middle-aged lady bank-clcrk ; 
bank-clerks’ nickname : late C. 19-20. The old 
bridge across the Forth of Tay at Dundee was blown 
down in 1879. 

old thing (Old or Ould Thing, the). The language 
f>f the Irish tinkers; those tinkers’ (— 1891). 
O.E.D. at Shelia. —2. A familiar term of address : 
coll. : 1913, Galsworthy, ‘ My di'ar old thing ’ 

(O.E.D. 8up.).—3, Beef and ‘ damper ’ : Aus¬ 
tralian coll. : ca. 1845-80. Ibid. Brob. ex ‘ —, the 
same old thing ! ’ 

old thirds. Three men working on the one job or 
together: tailors’(— 1935), Q'L partnrrs. 

Old Tick. The same as Old Q. (Daw -^on.) 
old-timer. One gi\cn to praising old times: 
coll.: IHdO, Music and Drama ; ob. Mo>tIv C.S.— 
2. One long established in plai'c or position : from 
ea. 1810 : coll, until ca. 1905, then S.L except when 
used as term of address, 

old toast. The devil : low: C. 19-20 ; ob. Occ. 
old toaster, likewise ob. ((’f. the U.S old smoker.) 
Brob. ex ;—2. ‘ A brisk old fellow Grose. 1st ed. ; 
c. or low s. : ca. 161H)-1830, B.l*’. 

old Tom. Gin ; esp. very good stron^r ffin ; low : 
from ca. 1820 ; ob. ‘Jon Bee 1S2.3 . H.. bth ed. 
(q.v. for etymology) ; A. S. M. Hutchinson, making 
great play w’lth it in Once Aboard tia L>t<j'ier, 1908. 
Brewer's etymology ex one Thomas Chuniberlain, a 
brewer of gin, may be correct. 

Old Tony. Anthony Cooper (1621-83), the Lst 
Earl of iShaftcsbury. (Daw’son ) 

old top. A s. vocative : from ca. 1920 ; slightly 
ob. by 1930. B. G. Wodehouse, 1923 (O.E.l), 
Slip.). Cf. old bean. 
old tots. See tots, old. 

Old Toughs, the. i’he 103rd Foot (in late C. 19- 
20, the Royal Dublin Fusiljcrs) : military ; from ca. 
1750. F. & (iibbons. Ex long and ardu ous Indian 
service. Also the Bombay Toughs. 

old trout. A (’. 19-20 survival, now sliizhtly ob., 
o{trout, (pv., ‘ That awful old trout ’, ap[)lic(i in 1934 
by a ‘ bright young thing ’ to a dow'd\ authoress. 

old truepenny. See truepenny.---old turnip. See 
turnip, 2.— old ’un. See old one.—old Vun O’Clock. 
See General One 0’Clock. 

old whale. An old sailing-ship seaman ; nau¬ 
tical : from ca. 1860 ; ob. Bow'cn. 

old whip. Se>e whip, old. 

old whiskers. A ‘ cheeky boys’ salute to a work¬ 
ing-man whose whiskers are a little wild and iron- 
grey ' : mid-C. 19-20. Ware. 

Old White Hat. John Willis. clipjHT-ship owner : 
nautical: mid-C. 19~very early 26. Bow’cn. Ex 
the white top-hat he wa.s so fond of wearing. 

old wigshy* A ‘ crotch(*ty, narrow-minded, 
elderly man ’ : middle classes' coll. : C. 19-20 ; oh. 
Ware. Cf. Fr. perruque. 

old wives’ Paternoster, the. ‘ The devil’s pater¬ 
noster i.e. a grumbling and com]ilaming : coll, : 
ca. 1575-1620. H. G. Wright, 1580, ‘ He plucking 
his hatte about his cares, mumbling the oldo w'ivea’ 
Paternoster, departed.’ Apperson. 

old woman. A wife : low (except when jocular) 
coll.; 1823, ‘ Jon Bee ’. Cf. old man, 4.—2. A 
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mother: low coll,: orig. (1834), U.ft. ; anglici.sed 
ca. ]8r>(). Thornton. Cf. old girl, q.v.—-3. A 
prisoner that, unlit for hard work, is j)ut to knitting 
stockings : prison c. : from ca. 1800.—4. The 
female pudend : low : C. 19-20. Cf. old rrian, 1. 

old woman's poke. A slmfllmg of cards by the 
jiixtapoficd jn.scrtion of the two halves of the pack : 
card-jilaycTs' col). (— 1887). Baumann. 

oldest. Eldest ; (h 14-20 ; S.E. until ca. 1830, 
then dial, and low coll. 

olds. Old ])ersons ; old members of a set, class, 
etc. : ('oli. : iSS3, Besant, ‘ Young clever peojile 
. . . are more diHicult to catch than the olds,’ 
O.E.l). 

oldster, d’he nautical sense (a rnid.shipman of 
four years' service) is j.—2. An elderly or an experi¬ 
enced pi'r'on : coll. : 1848, Di< kens in Dornhey and 
Son (O.E 1),) 
ole. See Ol’. 

olivander. .An error f(jr t S.E. olimster (cf. Fc. 
oltviin): from ca. 1850. O.E.L). 

olive-branch. .A (onOunporaneous synonym of 
rainhon, (j v. ^ 1’. ik Oihbons ) 

olive oil ! All levoir ! .- ISSL, orig. music-halls’; 
oh. Ware 

^Oliver ; OCC Oliver. The moon ; c. : ca. 1780- 
lOl.M) ; iH'arlv + by 18H0 (IE, 2nd ed ). G. Barker. 
Esp. in Oliver i<) up or O. v'hiddlr.s, the moon shines, 
and (K is lu tn,r*i, the nights are moonlight. Al^l^- 
worth, ju JliHtl.irood (IS.'M), ha'^ ‘Oliver puts his 
black night-fa]» on.' hides behind clouds. Perhaps 
Oliri’r ■ coined ' in (hu'ision oi Oliver Cromwell : 
cl Ohrrr s .‘•Lull 2. .\inong tr.imp.s conversant 
■with Komari_\. (Hirers (rare in singular) are .stock¬ 
ings: from before ISST. ibuimann. -3. A list: 
a!)br (— Bto'.ii of rliyming s Olfo Tiri.st. Ware. 

Oliver?, do you. 1)0 ,\ou understand ? • C. 20 : 
abbr. rhyming s , Oliver ( romirell on tumble (pro¬ 
nounced tumbill), to under.-^tand. \\L 

Ohver Twist. iSee Oliver, 3. (.Mid-C. 19-20; 

ob.) 

Oliver’s skull. A churn ber-pot : low ; ca. 1()90- 
1870; (d, bv ISJO. B.E. 

oil. Ah ^dial and) hnv coll. : (\ 19 -lU [The 
Ob'trrvcr, dune 2. 1935, in a ern ket refiort.) 

ollapod. A (gen country) apothecary: coll.: 
ca. 1S02 95. ll., 3rd ed, ; JEiumann, Ex George 
Colriian ,s 7/o Boor (H ntlernan, 1802. (Sp. olla 
podruln ; lit , putnd j)ot.) 

’oiler, boys, ’oiler ! A collar : rhyming s. : late 
C. 19 20. IL P. 

*0lli COnipoill. ‘ The hy-name of one of the 
principal Pogues of the Canting Crew B.E. : c. : 
late C. 17-1111(1-19. AVdiut was his role, unless he 
w'er«, ]iercbaiue, tlie .1 aek-of-all-trades ? And 
what the et\iiu)logy of this rhymed labrieation 
urdes.s on ohu ' 

-Ology. (dten, from ca. 1810, in jocularities 
v(‘rging on the eoll. John Bull, April 28, 1917, 
Bon’t ])in \ our laith too much to ologies and isuns ’ 
(W.). ilere, as in -omeler (ipv.), the -o- has been 
adopted from tJie ])receding element, the radicals 
being (ir. Adyo?, a word, and Gr. pierpov, a measure. 

omacle. An incorrt'ct form of onycle, onyx : 
C. 14-10. O.E.l). 

omalo. Incorri'ct for homalo- in scientilic com¬ 
binations ; from ca. 1805. O.E.l), 

*omee ; omer ; omey ; homee, homey. A man; 
esp, a master, e.g. a landlord ; c. and Parlyaree 
(>, in late C. 19, also gen. theatrical): from ca. 
1840. ‘ Ao. 747 \ p. 409, is valid for 1845 ; H., 
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Ist ed. Ex It. uomo via Lingua Franca. See 
quotation at parker. 

-ometer. .locular formations were popularised 
by Sydney Smith’s foolometer : e.g. yirloyneter, 

q.v. 

omms and chevoos. A P>ench van or truck on 
troop-trains in France: military; G.W. (F. & 
Gibbons.) P]x the marking, ‘ Homines 37-40, 
Chevaux en long 8.’ 

omnes. A mixture of ‘ odds and ends of various 
wines’: wdne-nierchants’ {— 1909). Ware. Ex 
alO, L. omnes meaning all. 

Omni-. All-. Often, from ca. 1860, bo fantastic 
as to border on coll, 

Omni gatherum ; or as one word. A variant of 
omnium gatherum, q.v. 

omnibus. The female pudend : iow^ : from ca. 
18t0.—2. A harlot : low: ca. 1850-1910. 

omnium. Combnxsi non-Governimuit stocks of 
which tlie constituents may be handled separaOdy : 
Stock P^xcliange coll. : from ca. 1894. L. omnium, 
of all things. O.E.l). 

omnium!-)gatherum ; also o. getherum, 17 ; 
O. githemm, o. 16. .A mixed assemblage of things 
or })cisori.s : eoll. : 1530 (O.E.D.). Mock L. ending 
added to gather. —2. Hence a medley dance popular 
in imd-(’. 17 : coll.—3. Omnium (in S.E. sense): 
coll : ca. 1770 95. O.E.l). 

omnium gatherum, adv. Confusedly, promiscu- 
oii.sly : mid-(A 17 : crdl. ICx pn’ceijing, 

omo- i.s incorrect (C. 17-20) for homo; omoio- 
(O. 19 '10) ioT homoio-, hoimeo-. O.E.D. 

on, adj. <’oncu})isc(‘nt : low coll,: C. 18-20; 
ol>. fialliwidi.—2. Whence, ready and wdllmg: 
coll. ; from ca. 1879. PLg. are you on are you 
agns'd. pnqiared, willing V—3. Whence, fond of : 
1‘'99, E (O'Doylc!, ‘Woddell was not much on 
Is'cr ’ (O.E.D.) : coll. >, ea. 1930, almost S.E.—4. 
Xo : back s. (-- 1859). H., 1st cd. PLg. on doog, 

no good.—5. Tip.sy : low, esp public-house : C. JO- 
29. O.E.l). records at 1802 ; H., 2nd ed. Gen. a 

bit on. on the booze. —6. Present; n«‘ar- 

hy ; likely to a])])ear ; WinchestiT (’oil. : from ca. 
1839 ; ob, ? ex on vieiv. —7. Pos.si})le ; feasilile : 
billiard and snooker players’ eijll. : from ca. 1930. 
Horai'c Eindrurn, in Lyons' Sports Sheet, j)ec. 23, 
1935, ■ The majority of amateur [snooker] players 
. . . wildly attempt sliots that are m^t " on ”.’ 
Idt., on the table : cf. on the curds, possible or al¬ 
most probable. 

on, adv. or adv.-adj. Having money at stake, a 
wager on (sonu'thing) ; from ca. 1819 ; racing coll, 
until ca. 1885, then S.E. The Spoiting Magazine, 
1812 (O.lvD.) ; The Standard, Oct. 23, 1873, 

‘ PA'er\ one . . . had something on.’ Since ca. 
1870, gen. have a bU on, as m George Moore’s Esther 
Waters : this phrase is coll.—2. Hence, standing 
or hound to win : racing (— 1874) > gen. colL 

‘ A'ou’re on a (pud if KaistT w ins,’ IE, 5th ed. 

on, preposition. Of: 0. 13-20: S.IE until oa. 
1750, then coll, till ea. 1790, then low coll, (in C. 29, 
indeed, virtually sol.) and dial. PEsp. in on't — of it. 
Partly ex o' hiung = both of and <>«.—2. Super- 
tluous in this sense : sol. : mid-(L 19-20. ’ Who's 

that you’re meaning on ? where meaning on should 
correctly be simply meaning, though the mi arises 
actually from tlu‘ implietl sense, ‘ whom ate you 
getting at ? ’ (Baumann.) — 3. See on, adv., 2. — 1. 
With : coll. : (’. 19-20. See onto, 2, and in that 
quotation substitute on for onto. —5. To be paid for 
by: coU. ; C. 20. Esp. in ‘ The lunch is on ine.* 
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(O.E.I). Sup.)—6. To the detriment, or the ruin, or 
the circumventing, of: C. 20, ‘ I hope he won't go 
bankrupt on us.’ Sometimes, to one’s loss, as in 
‘ Our old cat died on us.’ 
on phrases :—See the key words, 
on, hot. See hot on. 

once. Energy, vigour ; imjmdence : low: 1880, 
The licfvrec, Oct. 24, ‘ 1 like Shine—I cannot help 
admiring the large amount he ])o8scs8es of what is 
vulgarly called “ once ” ’; virtually f- Ware, 
‘ The substantivising of “ on ”—most emphatic.’ 

once, in. First time ; at the first attempt : low 
coll.: late C. 19-20. G. 11. Sims, 1900, ‘You’ve 
guessed it in once, father.’ Cf. S.E. in one. 

once a week. ‘ Chc^ek ’ (n. and V.) : rhyming s. 
(— 1914). F, & Gibbons. 

once-a-week man ; or Sunday promeoader. A 
man in debt: London: ca. 1S25-40. Egan, Jifol 
Life in London. Sunday was the one day on which 
he could not be arrested for debt. (Ware.l 
once before we fill and once before we light. A 
drinking c.p. recorded by Med Vv'ard in 1709. 

once-over. A quick, penetrating glance : coll, 
adopted, in 1919, ex U.S. (British soldiers had 
heard it in France often enough in 1918.) 

oncer. A person in the habit of attending church 
only once on a Sunday : coll. : from ca. 1890. 
(O.E.I). Sup.) 0pp. twicer. —2. A £1 note ; c. 
(~ 1933). Charles E. Leach. 

onces. Wages: artisans’(— 1909); ob. Ware. 
Ex once a week. 
oncet. Sec onct. 

oncoming. (Of women.) Sexually responsive: 
coll. : late C. 19-20. 

onc^t, onct ; oncet, onest. Pronounced wunM. 
Once : sol. : C. 19-20. Baumann. 

one. Oneself; one's own interest: coll.; 
1667, R. Edwards, ‘ I can help one : is not that a 
good point of philosojihy ’ (O.E.I).); f by l8‘Uh 
in C. 19-20. umber one, q.v.^—2. A grudge ; a 
score ; a blow\ kiss, etc. : 1830, Galt, ‘ I owed him 
one ’ (O.E.I).) : s. , ca. 1890, coll.—3. A lie : late 
C. 19-20: B. ca. 1920, coll. Esp. ‘That's a 
big one ! '—4. Erroneous form of own, adj. : 
C. 17. O.E.IJ.—6. Erroneous for wone, abun¬ 
dance, resources: C. 16. O.E.D.—G. ‘“One” m 
Stock Exchange parlance, when applied to stock, 
means one thousand noniinal ; a “ half” or “ half- 
a-one ” is, therefore, five hundred pounds. “ Five ” 
*-■= five thousand ])ounds nominal,’ A. J. Wilson, 
tiiock Exchange Glossary, 1896. Thc.se terms are 
coll, verging on j.—7. See : 

one, a. A very odd or amusing person : from ca. 
1906. ‘ He’s a one ! ’ CT. one for, q.v. 

one, on a. Under open arrest: niilitary (other 
ranks’) : from ca. 1926, The one is the charge-sheet 
on which his name appears. 

one a-piece, see. To see double: coil.: 1842, 
Punch (ii, 21); ob. 

one-acter. A (short) play in one act: theatrical 
coll.: from ca. 1910. Ex one-act play by ‘the 
Oxford -er \ 

one and a peppermint-drop. A one-eyed person ; 
low London (— 1909) ; slightly ob. Ware. 

One and All, the. The T)uke of Cornwall’s Light 
Infantry : mihtary : late C. 19-20. F. & Gibbons. 
Ex the county motto. 

one-and-thirty. Drunk : semi-proverbial coll. : 
mid-C. 17-18. Ray. Ex the scoring of full points 
at the old English game of one-and-thirty. 
one and t’other. Brother.- rhyming s. : late 


C. 19-20. B. &. P.—2. Mother; C. 20. P.P., 
Phyming Slang, 1932. 

one another for each other. See each other, 2. 
one-armed landlord. A pump : iSoim isetshire s. 
(— 1903) rather than dial. E.D.I). Ex the cheap¬ 
ness of water compared with beei'. 

one better, go. To do bettt r, to ‘ score ’ : frem 
ca. 1890 : s. >. ca. 1910, coll. The Spectator, 
May 7, 1892 (O.E.I).). Ex yday at cards. 

one-bite. (Gen. yil.) A small, sour apple-— 
thrown awax^ after being tested with one bite : 
costers' : from ca. 1870. Ware. 

one consecutive night. A c.p. denoting ‘ enough ’; 
Society and theatrical : 1890, The Daily News, 

Aug. i5; t by 1916. Ware. 

one-drink house. A piibli(‘-lioiise where only one 
drink is served within (say) an hour : coll, of Lon¬ 
don lower clas.ses : ea. 1800-19(16. Ware. 

one-er, t onener, oner, wunner. A j if t si m, a tiling, 
of great parts, remarkable (e.g. a notable lie), most 
attractive, dashing; an expert: 1840, Dickens, 
‘ Miss Sally’s such a one-or for that, she i,-. ' ; 1867, 
Hughes, wunner-, 1801, Dutton (Aiok, onener 
(pron. wun-ner) ; 18(52, Thackcruy, oner. In 20, 
rarely other than oner. JVrhajis onrr ts e.\ one, 
something umqiie, influtmced—as \\ . sugg(\sts— by 
dial, wunner, a wonder. (Gf. one, a, q.v.)—2. Esp. 
a knock-out blow : 18t)i, Dutton Gook, as above.— 

3. Something eon.sisting of. indicated l»y. cliaractcr- 
istic of or by, ‘ 1 ’ : coli. : 1889 (of cricket). Esp. 
of one ehurch-gomg a day. (For all three) (.).E.D,— 

4. Esj). a shilling; low : late G. 19-20; ob. Cf. 
(and proh. ex) one of them, 2. 

One-Eyed City, the. Birkenhead: ('.20. (John 
Brophy. Waterfront, 1934.) Mo.stl> among ‘ Livei- 
pudlian.s '. 

one for, &. ‘ A devotee, admirer, or r hamjuon cf 

(anytliing) ’ : coll. : from (“a. lOJti O.E.D. (Suj).). 
Prob ex a one (q.v, at one, a). 
one for his nob. See nob, one for his. 
one-gun salute, get a. 'To be ( ourt-martialled : 
naval coll, : G. 20. F. 6: Gibbor'^ T1 h‘ ship on 
which the Court is to h(‘ held lirc> one gun at S u.m. 

one hand for yourself and one for the ship I Be 
careful: a nautical c.p. (G. 19-20; uddieshed to a 
young.ster going aloft. Bowen. 

one-horse. Jusigmlicant : very small: coll.: 
orig. (1864), G.S. ; aiiglicrsed—mostly m the 
Goionies—ca. 1886. Goldwin Smith, 188(5, ‘ Canada 
has been saddled with one-horse universities.’ 
(Thornton.) 

one hundred and twenty (gen. written ‘ 120 ’) in 
the water-bag. An Australian rural c.p. (G. 20) 
apphed to a very hot day. Sc. degrees. 

one in, adj. ‘ Hear mg another's good fortune and 
wishing the same to oneself’, 1’. tt, H. ; tailors’; 
from ca. 1870. ('ontrast one out, q.v. 

one in ten. A jiarson ; coll. ; late C, 17-19. 
B.E. Ex tdhe. 

one in the eye. A misfortune, a set-back, a snub, 
an insult; late C. 19-20. (4. K. Sims, 1900, ‘ it 

was ...” one in the eye ” for her aunt ’ (O.E.I).). 

one-legged donkey. ‘ The single-legged stool 
which the old coastguard w^as allowed for pur- 
})osc8 of r€\st, designed to capsize the moment he 
drowsed off ’ : nautical: C. 19. Bowen. 

one lordship is worth all his manners. A C. 17 e .p. 
punning manors. 

one nick or nitch. A male child, two nick {nitch) 
being a baby girl ; printers’ ; from ca. 1860. Ex 
an anatomical characteristic. 
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one o'clock, like. See like one o'clock. 

one of + pi- n. + who (which, or that) is (was, 

etc.). Incorrect for owe of .. . are {were, etc.). 
‘He ifl one of those men who is always right,’ 
properly ‘ are always right An error arising in 
faulty thinking ; cf. these kind of q.v. 

one of my cousins. A harlot: coll. : late C. 17- 
early 10. H.K.. Grose. Ex a lie frequently told by 

the amorous-vagrant male, 

one of the best. See best, one of the. 

one of the boys. A variant of one of the lads, q.v. 
at hds. See also b’hoy. 

one of them or us. A harlot : coll. : resp. C. 10- 
1I(> (extant only with stressed them); mid-G. 18- 
nnddO, as in Grose, 1st ed. Gf. one of my cousins. 
2. (Only one of them.) A shilling : urban lower 
classc's' (— 1000). Ware. 

one of those. A (atarnite ; arjy honiobexual : 
euplu'uiistic : G. 20. See the quotation at Nancy, 1- 
one of those, I (really) must have. A ntm- 
aristoeratie c.p. of ca. lS8()-0. Wan‘. Ex a comjc 
song. 

one on (him, you, etc.) !, that's. That is a i»oint 
against you ! : coll. ; late G. 10 20. 

one out, adj. I’m lucky ! : taihirs'; from (a. 
1870. Gontrast one in, (j.v. (T. ; 

one out of it ! I'm keejang out of tins I .- tailors’: 
from ca. 1 870. 

one over the eight. Se(‘ eight, one over the. 
one-pip(per). A second lieutenant : military : 
101 ■). F. &: Gibbons, The New Zealanders pre- 
fern d on(-siar artist. S(‘e next entry but one. 
one squint, Sec squint is better . . . 
one star, one stunt. An Army c.]). (ltU4 ■^). now 
ob., meaning that second lieutenants in the iidantry 
liequently got kilh’d in their first battle. They 
won* on(* star. Src stuut, 

one two, Jireceded by a, his, the, etc. Two blows 
in rapid succession ; boxing coll. ; from ca. 1820. 
Egan. ‘ Ilelcher . . . distinguished for his one 
two. 

one under the arm. An additional job .* tailors': 
tr(»m ca. 1870 ; ob. Ex things earned comfortably 
under the arm. 

one up, be or have gone. To have obtained the 
next steyi in ])roinotion : military coll. : G. 20. 

F. A Gibbons. GF : 

one up on, be. Fo have scored an advantage over 
(a jiersori) : coll. : G. 20. 

one or a marble (up)on another's taw. I'll be ! Til 

get e\efi with him sctriic time ' ; low : ca. 1810-50. 
\’au\. 

one with t'other, the. Sexual int< rcourse : low : 

G. 17 18. Anon, song. Maiden's Dehght, Jbbl, in 
Fanner s Merry Songs and flallads, 1807. 

one word from you and (s)he does as (s)he likes, 

with other jirononiinal variations. He ignores your 
commands : c.ji. : C. 20. Sarcastically cx one word 
from me (etc.) is enough or he (etc.) obeys. 

onee. Gne : low* theatrical: from ca. 1850 ; ob. 
Influenced by Parlyaree. 

oneirocracy. A catachrestic form of t oneirocrisy : 
C. 17. O.E.D. 

onener, oner. See one-er. 

one's eye. A hiding-place for ‘ cabbage ’ (q.v.): 
tailors’ : from ca. 1850 ; ob. 

one's name on it. See name on it.—onest. See 
onct. 

ongcus or -cuss ; onkiss ; ruostly oncus or, esp., 
«. onkus. (Of foo(l) good ; (of a place) passable : 
New Zealanders’; from ca. 1914, chiefly among the 


soldiers.—2. (Ex the second nuance.) Inferior or 
bad ; unjust: Australians’ : from ca. 1914. It is, 
however, possible that sense 2 is the earlier and that 
the origin is the U.S. ornery. 

‘•'onicker. A harlot: c. : from ca. 1880; ob. 
Walford’s Antiqmrian, 1887. Cf. one nick, q.v. 

^onion. A seal, gen. in pi. bunch of onions ; c. : 
1811, Lex. Bal. ; ob. I^sp. if worn on a ribbon or a 
w'atch-chain ; occ. applied to other objects there 
worn. Ex the shape.—2. The heeul, esp. in off his 
onion, crazy : from ca, 1890 : low >, by 1920, gen. 
Ex the shape,—-3. ‘ Part of a knot speed ’ : nau¬ 
tical : C’. 20. Bowen ; F. & Gibbons, ‘ We got six- 
t-een and an onion out of her.’ Jocular on fraction. 
4. AhhT. flaming onion, q.v. 

onion, feel much of an. To feel very bored: 
lower classes’ (— 1923). Manchon. 

onion, it may serve with an. An ironical C. 17 
c.j). Howell. (Apperson.) 
onion, off one's. See onion, 2. 

* onion-hunter. A thief of seals worn on ribbons, 
etc. : c. : 1811. See onion, 1. 

onish. (Pron. onnish.) Rather late: e.g. ‘It’s 
getting onish.’ G, 20 : coU. 

onk. (Gen. pi.) A franc : military : late 1914 ; 
ob. F. A- Gibbons. By jierversion. 

onker. A saihng-ship on the Baltic timber trade : 
Thamesside : late (’. 19-20. Origin ? 
onkiss or onkus. Sei* ongcus. 
only IS frequently misjdaced, a.s in ‘ WT* only 
h<*ard it yest-erday ’ for ‘ We heard it only yester¬ 
day ’ : this catachresis is coeval with the language. 
(Baumann.)—2. FFxceyit : sol. (— 1887). Bau¬ 
mann. ‘ They never came, only on Tuesdays,’ 
on't. On it: G. 15-20: S.Fl until C. 19, then 
coll. 

'on't. Won't : sol. : 19-20. Baumann, 

onto, corresponding to into, is S.F7. ; where = on 
to. It IS catachrestic ; mid-(’. 19-20. See esp. the 
O.E.lt. and Thornton's acrid comment.—2. On, in 
scn.se of' with ’ : sol., or low coll. : from ca. 1870 or 
pierhaps a decade or two (‘arlier. Baumann cites 
‘ He had a strange habit of somerseting onto him ’ 
(cf. S.E., ‘ He had a strange way with him ’). 

on’y. Only : sol. : G. 19-20. Like 'on't, it is 
very illiterate. Baumann. 

oodles. A large quantity, esji. of money : orig. 
I'.S. ; anglicised ea. 1890. The Overhnd Monthly, 
1809 ( 111 , 131), ‘ A Texan never has a great quantity 
of anx thing, but bo has “ scads ” of it or oodles or 
dead oodles or scadoodles or “ swads Prob. ex 
{the whole) boexlle (O. W. Holmes), with which cf. 
caboodle, q.v, 

oof, OOftxsh. Money : low : resp. from ca. 1885 ; 
from ca. 1870 (and ob.). The Sporting Times, 
l)cc. 20. 1891, ‘ Ooftish was. some twenty years ago, 
the East End ['i’iddishj synonym for money, and 
was derived from [Ger.] auf tische [properly auf dem 
tische], “ on the table ”, because one refused to play 
cards for money unless the cash xvere on the table’. 
Gf. plank down, q.v.—2. (Gen. pi.) An egg : mili¬ 
tary or Western Front in G.W. (F. & Gibbons.) 
Ex Fr. oeuf. Only oof in this sense. 

oof-bild. A source, gen. a supplier, of money : 
1888. P]x preceding on the golden goose. Whence 
the feathered oof-bird, (a supplier, a source of) money 
in plenty. 

oof-bird walk, make the. To circulate money: 
low : from ca. 1888 ; ob. 

oofless. Poor ; temporarily without cash ; from 
ca. 1889. See oof. Contrast: oofy. 
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oofs. Set* erfs.— ooftish. See oof. 
oofy. Rich ; (always) with plenty of cash : low ; 
from ca. See oof. 

ooja(-ka-piv or ka-(or -ciim-)pivvy, the latter 
being the original corru])tion), is jirob. a corruption 
of the nautical hook-me-dinqhy or else ex Hindustani 
(as Manchon says); military, C’. 20, it means a 
‘ gadget ’—anything with a name that one cannot 
at the moment recall. I'nrther corruptions were 
ooja-curn-sptff L\mh later still, oojihoo, witli which cf. 
the (^anadmn hooza-via-kloo. R. & 1*.—2. Hence, 
the oU oojdh, the Colonel : military : from ca. lOOo. 
Manchon. 

oolfoo. A fool : low : late (’. 19-20. Ware. 
By transposition and addition. Also oolerfer: 
centre s. : from ca. IStK). 

Oom Paul. Paul Kruger (1S2O-1904) when Presi¬ 
dent of the South African Kepublic. Lit., Uncle 
Paul. 

OOman. Woman : sol. and dial. : C. 19 (prob. 
carlier)-20. Baumann. Cf. 'on't. 

OOns ; occ. oun(e)S. A coll, variation, late C. 10- 
20 (very ob.), of zounds. O.K.D. 

oopizootics, the. ‘ An undiagnosed complaint 
C. J. Dennis: Australian (—1910). Jocularly 
artificial word. 

Ooty. Ootacamund : Anglo-Indian : late C. 19- 
20. (Philip Gosse, Memoirs of a Camp-Follower, 

1934.) 

OOSe. To depart : from ca. 1920. D. MaiLail, 
1930, ‘ I’ve got some work this afternoon. Shall 
we ooze ? ’ Cf. filter and trie kit. 

oozle. See ouzle. 

op, n, Ofitime: coll.: Cambridge University : 
1828, The Sporting Maqazine. O.K.D.—2. 0])era : 
Society: from ca. 1S70; virtually t. Wan*—3. 
See ops. —4. Operator; a&p. wireU ss op : nautical: 
from ca. 1922. 

’op it. See hop it. 

Opaque. Dull; stupid: Loudon: ca. 1S20-40. 
Bee. (Adumbrates diw, q.v.) 

open. An open golf-oharapionship, as the British 
open : sports coll. : from ca. 1920. 

open-air. An Ojien-air meeting: Salvation 
Army’s coll. : 1884. Ware. 

open arse. A medlar: (.’. 11-20: S.E. till ca. 
IbbO, then low coll, till ca. 1820, then dial. Gro.se, 
Ist ed. (at medlar), cites a C. 18 -early 19 c.p. : {it is) 
never ripe till it is rotten as a t — d, and then {it is) not 
ximth a f — t. —2. Hence, a harlot: C. 17-rnid-18. 
Davies, The Scourge of Folly, ca. Ibl8, puns thus on 
meddler, medlar : ‘ Kate still exclamies against great 
m(‘dlers ... I mu.se her stoniacke now so much 
shoulde faile ! To loath a medler, being an open-tail ’ 
(O.K.D.). See also open up. 

open C or C. The female pudend : low : C. 19- 
20; ob. (? orig. printers’.) 
open house, keep. See keep open house, 
open lower-deckers. To use bad language: 
naval : late C. 18-mid-19. Bowen, ‘ 'J’he heaviest 
guns were mounted on the lower decks.’ 

open one’s mouth too wide. To bid for more than 
one can pay ft.r : from ca, 1880 : Stock Exchange 
B. >, ca. 1920, gen. coll, 
open the ball. See ball, open the. 
open to. To tell, or admit, to (a person): Lon¬ 
don lower classes’: 1895, The People, Jan. 0, ‘I 
knew then that Selby had got a bit more [money] 
than he opened to me ’ ; slightly ob. Ware, 
open up, v.i. (Of a woman, sexually) to spread : 
low coll, bordering on S.E. : mid-C* 19-20. Ex 


S.E. sense, to bei'ome opim to view. Cf. the rare 
C. 17 open-tail, a harlot, a light woman, and open 
arse, (j.v, 

opener. Any case, bag, package, etc., oyiened by 
customs ollicials : customs’ s. (ca. 1908) *, by 1930, 

coll. O.K.D. Sup. Either by ‘ tlm Oxford -er ’ or 
e.x th(' frequent order, open her ! 

oper, no. No chance, esp. of surviving a battle : 
military; 1915; ob. K. k, Gibbons; B. k P, l.e. 
no hope. 

opera buffer. An actor in opera bouffe : theat¬ 
rical ; 1888 ; ob. Punning opera-houffer. 

opera house. Awmrkhouse: ('.19. opera, 

wmrk. F, & H. (? elsewhere).—2. A guard room ; 
detention-quarters or -cells : military ; from the 
IStHi’s. F. k Gibbons. 

operation. A patch, esp. in trouser'^-seat : 
tailors' ( — 1909). Wan*. 

operator. A juckpocket : coll, bordering on 
S.K. : C. 18. K.\ the f S.E. sen.se, one who hvt‘s by 

fraudulent operations. 

ophido- IS, in combination, erroneous for ophio-. 
C. 17-19. O.K.D. 

Opiniated. 0])inionat»*d : sol.: lat<‘ C. 19'2»>. 
(Dorothy Sayers, Cnnatural Peath, 1927.) 

opinionatre, Qpiniona(s)try. Incorrei t forms of 
opiniatre, opinia{s)try (ca. i(>b0-1700), as opmitive 
IS (late (’ 1(> -17) of opinative. (itlier crroneou'i op- 
words are ophtic, oplophorous, lor hop-: oppor¬ 
tunity for importunity (late (’. lt>-17); toppurten- 
ance for appurtenance, topreption fi'r otaeption ; 
opstropolous (see obstreperlous) ; +optain(e) for 
obtain. O.K.D. 

-opolis. Sec -polls. 

ops, night. Night-oiK*rations (m mameuvres) : 
military coll, : from 1915. Also in medical s. 

Opsh. Something ofitional ; (‘sp a ball wliere 
fancy <lre.'<.s is optional : PJ33, F. .Morton Howard 
in The Humorist of J)«‘e. It). ‘There was a turns- 
dress dance . . . of the sort known locally a.-, an 
“ op-ili 

opt. The best scholar: Rcliool.s’ (— 1887) 
Abbr. L. optirnus. Baumann. 

optic. (Gen. in pi) An eye: (’ 17 2(t : S.K 
till ca. iSSt). lh(‘n jocular coil. Lirerisnl \'a tualb 
Cazttte .Afiril 10, 1891. ' A (h‘cp eiit under the 
dexter optic 

[or and nor. See KowIit.] 

*oracle. A watch : (’ JS c. or low s. Swift, 

‘ Fray, iny lord, what's o’clock by your oracle ? 
Frob. S.K. oracle inlluenced by J,. hora (ef, Romany 
ora, hour, watch).—2. I'lie female jiudend : low: 
U. 18 20. (Jen. hairy oracle. 

oracle, work the. To raise money : from ca. 
1820. ‘Jon Be(*1823; J. Xi'wman, Scamping 
Tricks, 1891. Hence, 2, to contrive a rublierv : c. 
(— 1887). Banmarm. Kx S.K. sen.se, to obtain 
one’s end by (gen. underhand) means.--3. work the 
double, dumb, or hairy oracle, (g«‘ii. of tlie man) to 
cojmlate : low; (J. 19 (? earlier)-20 , ob. 

orange. Tlie female pudend : Re.storatiori [»eriod. 
orange, sucked. A v»Ty silly fellow ; lower 
cla.sses’ coll. (— 1923). Manchon. 

orange dry, squeeze or suck the. I’o exhaust, 
dram, deplete ; lute C. 17-20 {squeeze . - f ca. 1800) : 

S E. until ca. 1880, then coll. 

Orange Lilies, the. The 35th Foot (from ca. 1881, 
the 1st Battalion Royal Sussi'x) : military : from 
ca. 1700 ; ob. Ex ‘ the facings till 1832 and the 
plumes awarded for gallantry at Quebec iu 1759 
F. k il. 
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ORANGE PEEL 

Orai^e Peel. Sir Robert Peel (1788-1850) when 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. Dawson, ‘ Because of 
his strong anti-CathoIio opinions ’ and punning 
oranfjf-ped. 

orate. To hold forth, ‘speechify’: C. 17-20: 
S.K. till ca. JH30, then lapsed until ca. 1805, when, 
under the iidluence of U.S. (where still serious), it 
was revived as a jocular term that, ca. 1010, coil. 

cr : 

oration, V.i. To make* a sj>ecch : coll. : from ca. 
ItiOO ; slightly oh. J. Done, KIdO, ‘ They . . . had 
marvailous proinjititude . . . for orationing ’ ; 
Meredith. Kx the ri. O.K.l). 

Orator Henley. John Henley (1002-1750), 
pamphleteer and lecturer. 

[orator to a mountebank, a cpiack doctor’s decoy, 
is perha])s late 17 rnid-18 coll, but jiroh. S.E.—a 
mere sficcial application of the S.E. sense. B.E.] 
orbit, catachrestic for orb : lH-20. The 

O.E.l>. in<Timinate*.H JtfToe, Scott, Jowett. 

orch. Ore (a fierce cetacean ; hence, a devouring 
monster) : t . 17 erroneous form. O.E.D. 

orchard, 'fhe female pudend : low; C. lh-20; 
oh. See Jack in . . . 

orchestra; m full orchestra stalls. Te^tides; 
r}»\mmg .s. ; late('. l!l-20. i)n bulls. —2. (Alua\» 
O. stalls.) Pn.son cells ; police jocularity : Irom ca. 
lt*2<>. 

orchid. titled menilKT of the ; StiK-k Ex¬ 
change ; from ca. ISSd. Because decorative. 

orchids and tomips. Peoj)le important and in- 
sigriiticant : jocular coll. (— 1<J2,'1). .Matehon. Cf. 
the Er. s. phrase. Us grosses it Us pitiUs Ugumes. 

ord. An ordinary seaman : naval (not otheers'): 
C. 21'. Bowen. .More gen. (KiK 

order, a large. An excessive d<*mand or require¬ 
ment . iSM. Thf I’dll Mall (UiZiiti. July 24, 18H4, 
*. . . An agreeable jueee of slang, a very largo 
order ’ (li.E ll). .Also, from ca. ll'K*, a big ordir. 

< )h^ ir>U‘-|\' ex the jdaong of an unusuallv large order 
for goods. 

order, a strong. A ^e^y good horse: the turf 
(— 1','2.‘5). .Marichon, 

order of the . . ., the. E.g. . . . of ihi' hath, a 
bath ; ... if the boot, a kick, a violent dismissal ; 

. . . (f the jiuih. a dismissal. All are eoll. and 
<sseiitiall\’ middh‘-cla.ss : from ca. iSvSd. (See c.g. 
push, order of the.) i’erhnps sugge.sted hy such 
knmht imsk-titles as knight of the pigskin, a 
jixkcy. 

order of the day, the. Tlie most usual thing to do, 
think, i tc., at a given period : coll. : from ca. ITlMi. 
Arthur A'oung, 17112 (O.K.l).). 

■^order-racket, 'fhe obtaining of goods from a 
shopkeeper hy false money or false pretence : ca. 
I81d 70. \'aux. See racket. 

orderly buff. An Ord<*rlv Sergeant: military: 
C. 20. F. U (JihlKins. 

orderly dog. An Orderly (\>rporal : id. : id. 
Ihid. 

ordinary. A wife: low coll: (\ 10-20; ob. 
Of. old dutch. —2. A hieyele : 102,‘h Manelum. Ex 
an ordimirtj bicycle opp. a motor-cycle. 

ordinary, adj. Ordinary-looking, plain : from ca. 
1740; S.E. till ca. 1880, then coll, and (esp. in 
(,’ainhridgeshire) dial. Knowledge, Aug. 10, 188J. 
O.E.D. 

ordinary, out of the. Unusual: coll; late C. 19- 
20. (Of. the etyxiiologically equivalent extra- 
wdinary.) 

-ore for -oor, a« in pore for poor, is a distinctive 


mark of illiterate speech.— 2. So is -ore for -om, as 
in tore for tom, wore for worn. 

orf. Off: sol.: C. lf)-20. Indcfamdently, or aa 
in orjis, q.v. Also for erjuivalent ough. as in corf. 
This incorrect sound is typical of CVx^kney. See 
also -rf. 

orfis, orfice. Office : sol. : mostly Cockney and 
Australian: C. 19-20. C. J. Dermis. 

organ. A pijie : ca. 17K0- 1K50. Grosf'. Ist ed. 
Hence, cock one 8 organ, smoke a pipe. Bresumahly 
ex the resemblance to an organ-yiipe.—2. A clothes* 
trunk; Scottish servants’: C. 10-20; of».—H. A 
workman lending money to his fiOlows at very high 
interest : printers’ : from ea. 1800. Hence, play 
the organ, to ajijily for such a loan, and, among 
soldiers, irant the organ, to Ik? trying to borrow 
money (F. k Gibbon^).— i. S(^i ‘ Moving-Picture 
Slang § 3. 

organ, carry the. To slioulder the pack at 
defaultt'rs’ or at marching-order drill : military : 
ea. Jh70-H)10. 

organ, want the. Sec organ, 3. 
organ-pipe. The wmd-jiifie, the throat ; henoe 
the voice : low .s. > eoll. : from ea. IS.T)) ; slightly 
ob. Ex the shape and yiurpow* of both. 

oricle. Oracle : sol ; mostly Cockney and Aus¬ 
tralian : mid-C. If) 20. C. J. jjenni'-. 

orinoko, pron. or moke r. A jioker : rhyming b. 
(— 1857); ob. ‘ Ducarige Anglicus.’ 

Orl. A ‘ phonetic ’ spiling that is urmeces.sarx". 
orlop, demons of the. Midshipmen and junior 
officers : naval jocular coll. (— 1887) ; virtually t- 
Baumann. 

ormenack. Sol, mt>stly C'oekney, for almanack : 
('. PJ 20---2. HeiKC, in C. 2»i. a year: 1914, A. 
Xeil Lyons, ‘ ‘Arf a ormenack dead w’osted ’ 
(.Manchon). 

omary, omery. Ordinarx' : illit(Tate coll, (and 
dial): C. 19-20. Baumann, ('ontra.st the Ameri¬ 
can sens(‘; un])leasant, intractable, had-temfx*red, 
etc..—for which see Thornton's admirable A?nerican 
(Jlo.ssary. 1912. 

Oronoko. Tobacco; 1703, Ned Ward. Rare. 

(W Mattlu'ws.) 

omithorh 3 mchus. A creditor : Australian : ca. 
181*5 1915. I.e. a duck-billed platypus : F. & H. 
explain as ‘ a beast with a bill 

orphan collar. A collar unsuitable to the shirt 
with which it 1.S worn: jocular (— 1902). Orig. 
I' S. 

omf^ht. All right ; sol. ; C. 19-20. Also aw 
right. See ‘ 1 omitted 

'orrors. Six- horrors, 5. 

Orosmades. ' A nickname given to the pcH't 
Thus. Gray (1710-71) when at Cambridge' (Daw¬ 
son). 

Orstrylia, -lian. The Cockney pronunciation of 
Australia, Man : C. l9-2t). 

orter, Ought to: sol spelling, low coll, pro- 
Duiu latioii : C. 19-2t), H., 3rd ed., at party. 
ortbopnic is a ('. 17 error for orthopnoic. O.E.D. 
O’s, the. CIapt(*n Orient Football Club : sport¬ 
ing : C. 20. Cf. thi B(fs. 

os ace. An illiti'rate pi. of o ace fur o-yes, i.e. 
oj^ez ; 17. O.E. I *. 

OSCar. Money, esp. coin : Australian rhyming s. 
(C. 20) on cash. Ex Oscar Asche, the Australian 
ac'kir (1871-1936). 

* 08 cbxye. Sw oebive. 

Oserkknder. Gen. pi., ‘ small river craft on the 
Riune and Meuse ’: nautical coll. : late C. 19-20. 
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Bowen (? cf. the Ger. place-names, Oschc and 
Oscheleben.) 

OSOCOme. An error for f 7iosocome, a hospital. 

O. K.J). 

ossifer. See occifer. 

OSSy. Horsey (adj.): 1881, Earl Grenville 

(O.E.D. Sup. at bean). 

osti&rius. A prefect doin^, in rotation, 8{)ecial 
duty, e.g. keeping onier : Winchester CV)llege coll, 
or j. : 0. 19-20. Revived by Dr. Moberly ca. 1800. 
L. ostiarius, a door-keeper.—‘ The otticial title for 
the Second Master,’ Mansfield, 1800 ; oh. 

ostler. An oat-stealer: late (’. 18 mid-ID. I 
suspect that this is rather a Grose (1st ed.) pun than, 
except jocularly, an actual usage, t’f. ^)^^t-fitei^ler. 

OStracy. An error for o.^,.racism, as in North. 
1679 : ca. 1570-1700. O.E.D. 

Otake. A C. 15 error for out-take, preposition. 
Ibid. 

otamy. An t corrujition of atomy. 

Ote. C. 16 corrupt form of hole (ex hight, to bid, 
sell, name), Spenser. O.E.D.—2. Also of xvol ex 
wit, to know. Ibid. 

*other, the. Homosexuality a.s a criminal 
off<'ne(' : c. : from ca. 1925. James Curtis, The 
out Kid, 19.'16. As opp. to prostitution. 

other half, the. ‘ The return drink in the ward¬ 
room, all naval drinks being traditionally a hall- 
measure ’ : naval coll. : C. 20. Howen. 

other side, the. Mail travelling in the opfwsite 
direction ; railwaymen's, esp. on mail trains : from 
ca. 1920. The Daily Herald, Aug. 5, 19J6. 

other thi^ !, if he doesn't like it he may do the. 
I.e. ‘ lump it or go to hell: coll (— 1887). Bau¬ 
mann. 

other thing, the. The contrary, reverse, opposite: 
coll. : from ca. 19211. Ex the yireceding. 

otherguess. Difierent : from (>a. 16110 : S.E. until 
ca. 1820, then coll, and dial. Cf. t S.E. othergates. 

otherwise for other is catachrcstic ; rare before 
C. 20. Fowler. 

otomy ; occ. ottomy. A C. 18-19 form, of the 
dial, and (low) coll, atomy, q.v. Swift, Grose, Ains¬ 
worth. Whence ottomise, q.v. 

otter. A sailor : C. 18-20 ; very oh. Street 
Robberies Consider d. —2. N. and adj. ; al.so otto. 
Eight : occ. eightjience : Parlyaree and co.sters’s. ; 
from ca. 1850. Ex It. otto, via Lingua Franca. 

P. H. Emerson, 189'1, ‘ I'll take otto soldi.’ See 

soldi. 

otter’-down. An erroneous form of eider-doum : 
ca. 1750-1800. E.g. in Johnson. O.E.D. 

otto. See otter, 2. 

ottomise. To anatomise; mid-C. 18-niid-19: 
low coll. Grose, Ist ed. Ex otomy, q.v. 

ottomy. See otomy. 

Ouds, the. The Oxford University Dramatic 
Society : Oxford University s. (from ca. 1890) >, 
by 1920, coll. 

ought. Nought (a cipher) : sol. and dial. : from 
ca. 1840. Dickens, 1844, ‘ “ Three score and ten ”, 
said Chuffey, “ ought and carry seven ”.’ Prob. ex 
a nought > an ought. Hence, oughts and crosses, a 
children’s game: 1861, Sala. O.E.D.—2. A C. 18 
mis-spelling of orb O.E.D. 

ought. Been obliged. Esp. in ought to (present 
infinitive), didn't ; ought to (perfect infin.), hadn't. 
Should not—ought not t(j—^do ; should not—ought 
not to—have done : C. 19-20 ; low coll. >, ca. 
1880, sol. Particularly iUiterato is this example 
from Baumann: ‘ Didn’t ’© ought to stay 7 i.e. 


‘ Ought he not to have stayed 7 * Also in affirma¬ 
tive (sw examples at O.E.D., ought, 2J6, IV^ 7, c). 
A survival of ought, past ppl. of owe. 

OUghta, -er. Ought to : sol. : C. 19-20. Bau¬ 
mann. 

ould. Old: low coll, (and dial.): C. 19-20. 
Baumann. 

♦ounce. A crown (coin) : c. of ca. 1720-18J0. 
A New Canting Diet., 1725. Silver being formerly 
estimated at live shillings an ounce. 

’ounds. A coll, form of wounds (e.g. God’s 
wound.s) : C. 18. Cf. zounds. 

our —. A familiar way of referring to that thing 
or, more gen., person : C. 19 20. Dorothy Sayers, 
Murder Must Advertise, 19.T1. ‘ I’ve an idea our 
Mr. Willis was a bit smitten in that direction at one 
time.' 

our 'Arbour. StMs 'Arbour.—Our Billy. Si'e 
Billy, Our. 

our noble selves ! A C. 20 upiHT-middle clas.s 
toast. 

OUrick. A Gentile (gen. jil.) : pejorative' .b'vnsh 
coll. . lab'C. 19 20. Ex Vidilish. 

OUm. Ours : rnid-C. 17 20 : dial, and low coll. 
Partly e'X t S.E. our(e)n, our ; partly «*\ our on mine 
(T. hern, hisn, yourn. 

ours. British, or .Mlied : military coll.: 1914- 
18. B. & P. Opp. his. 

OUr'S. Ours: sol. : C. 19-29. Cf her's. 

ourous for orous is cataehrestic, as in humourous 
for humorous. Cf. Galsworthy, 'The Silver Spoon, 
1926. ‘ The riimourous town still hnmnu'd 

Ouse whale. Fish s«'rv<*d at school rneaLs: 
Boothain Se hool (— 1925). Anon , Diet, of 
Bootham Slang. 

OUSter-le-mer. A law-du tionuru'S error for oulter- 
le-mer. O.E.D. 

out, n. (Mostly in j)l.) One out of emfilovment 
or {esp. politieal) office : 1764 : coll, till ca. 1799, 
then S.E. Goldsmith, CJiatteTton. Ex the adj,- 
aelv.—2. A dram-glass : jiiifilic-housc ami low • 
oa. 18.'15 7(f. Diekens, in SkCrhes by Ho:. These 
gla.s.ses are made' tu'o-out (half-(piarte'rn). three out 
(a thirei), four-out (a (jiiarte'r) - -J. An outing eir 
exeursion ; a holidav : from ea. 17t>9 : dial, and, 
from ea. 1849, eoll. ; very eeh. as the iatte-r. 
(O.E.D.)—4. .An outside jias.se'nge'r on a eoaeh, 
etc.: 1844; e)h. : s. ea. 1859, j. J. He'wlett, 
1844, ‘ Room for tw'o emts ami an in ’ (O.F' 1).). 

5, (.Alse) in ])1.) A loss ; lowe'r e las-se's’ coll. 
(- 1999). Ware. 

out, V. To eiisahle ; knm k out : l89f). The Daily 
News, dime 15 (O.E.D.) : boxing a. -, by 19.‘fif, coll. 
Ex to knock out. —2. Hene'c, in c. ( *, ca. 1915, low 
8.), to kill : 18!>9, The Daily News, Si*pt. 11 (O.E.D.), 
but jireib. dating fremi 1897 or 1898 : see out, adj., 
sense 10.—,‘1. Se*e out it anei out with. 

out, aelj. (See the first o e'utry.—■) 2. Un- 

fashiemable : coll, or, as the O.E.D. classes it, S.E. : 
DifiO, Pe'jiys in Diary, Oe t. 7, ‘ JiOng cloakes laung 
now quite out ’ ; ob. ? ex go out of fashion. — 
3. (Of a girl, a young woman) at work, in dome'.stio 
servie'e: coll. , ca. 1890, S.E. : 1814, Jane 

AusUm.—4. Tifisy: C. lH~mid-19. 7 ex out, 
astray, F. & H.—6. Having been (esp, recently) 
presented at Court: Socieity coll. ca. 1890, S.E. ; 
1866, Mrs. Gaskell (O.E.D.) ; 1877, Belgravia, 

Aug., p, 189. Ex to come out at Court. —6, Wrong, 
inaccurate: coll, or, as the O.E.D. holds, S.E. : 
mid C. 17 20. Ex out in one's coiini, guess, estimate. 
—7. Having a tendency to lose : s. verging on 
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coll. : from na. 1850 ; ob. Ek out of luck, — 8. Not 
on ealo : from ca. 1830 ; markot-inerra coll. > j. 
Ex Old of stock. —1>. In c. : (recently) released from 
gaol; from ca. 1880. Ex out of gaol. —10. Bead : 
0 . : 1808, Bin8tea<i, The Pink 'Un and the Pelican. 
Ex to knock mU. (^f. out, v., 2.—II. See next 
entry, 3.—12. See out with. 

out, adv. The orig. form of all the adj. senses : 
8^^e preceding entry.—2. See all OUt. —-3. In exist¬ 
ence ; one could find: cfill. ca. 1005, S.E. : 
from ca. 1850. (1. A. Lawrence, 1850, ‘ Fanny was 

the worst ctisuist out ’ ((J.E.l).). ? ex out before the 

world or out on new. 

out P, does your mother know you’re. See 
mother . . . The c.p. reply is. Yea, she gave me a 
farthing to buy a monkey with ! are you for sale 
(Marichon). 

out, play at in and. S(m> in and in and in and out. 
out after, be. A njainly low(‘r classes’ (‘dll. 
variant ( - 1023) ot familiar S.E. be out for, to la* 
exceedingly l<e<*n to obtain. Mara hon. 

f out and out, adv. and adj. : S.E., despite F. & II. 
and (jthers ] 

* out-and-outer. A verx* determined, unscrupu¬ 
lous fellow : c. of ca. 1810 TO. Vaux. Kk out and 
out, adv 2. nenc(‘, a jierson or thing perfect or 
thorough of its kind : from ca. 1814 ; ob ~3. 
Hence, a ‘whacking great' lie; from ca. 18!iO ; 
ob —L A thorough going supporter : coll. : 1833 ; 
slightly ob —5. ‘ An out-and-out jio.ssessor of sorin' 
(piality ' ; coll. : 1852, Tha<’k»‘ray,—ti. A thorough 
scoundrel ; from ca. ISTO. Ex .Hens<‘ 1.—7. A 
thorough bounder, an ‘ inifiossible ’ js^rson : from 
ca 11K»5 OE.l) 

out at elbows or heels. See elbows and heels, 
out at leK. M d' cattle) fet'ding in hired paMiires : 
rural coll. ; (’. lb -20 : ob. 

out for an ainng. (()f a horse) not meant to win: 
the turf: lSs!S, The Sportnig Tunea, June 2*.*. 

()p[i. on the jolt (see job). 

out it. dd go out, esf). on an outing • eoll : 
ISTS, Stevenson, ‘ Pleasure-boats outing it for the 
afternoon ’. Ex oh. S.E. out, v.i. O.K.L. 

out of (o< c. Christ's, hut gen.) God’s blessing (o*e. 
heaven's benediction, siiake.sjH are m Lear) into the 
warmsun. From Ix'tter to worst* : proverbial eoll. : 
mid (’ lf> niid-P.h I’al.sgrave, 15-4b, ’ d’o leajijH* 
out ot the halle into the kyt( hyn, or out of (’hn.st'.s 
blt*s-<\ nge in to a warme soiine ' ; Hovvrdl ; 1712, 
Motteux, who misunderstands it to mean " out of the 
frying-pan into the lire ’. Skeat derives it ex the 
congregation hastening, immediately after the l>en(*- 
diction, from the ehur< h into the sun. Oce. out of a 
or the tmrm aun into (!od ,i bbaauig, from worse to 
better (l.vly). ,App<‘rson. 

out of COUar. (td’ servant.s) out of plaee : ISotb 
H. ; t by 

out of commission. K(«iuiring work ; clerks' 
Cull. (- IDOb). Wan*. 

*out of flash. Sc^* flash, out of.-—out of mess. 
Sts* mess, out of. 

out ot it, the hunt, the running. Debarred ; hav¬ 
ing no share, no chance ; wholly ignorant : from ca. 
1880 : eoll. till (’. 20, then S.E. Ex .sport. 

out of print. Dead : Ixxikstdlers’ : from ea. 1820 ; 
very ob. Egan’s (irose. Of. o p. 

I out of school. Set* ‘ Westminster School slang ’.] 
out of sorts. See sorts, out of. 
out of the cupboard, come. To go out to work on 
one's first job : lower classes’ (— 1909). Ware. 
*0Ut of the way (for so and so). In hiding because 


wanted by the police (for such and such a crime) : 
c. : from ca. 1810 ; ob, Vaux. 

•out of town. ‘ Out of cash ; lockcfl up for debt *, 
Bee ; c. of ca, 1810-50, Opp. in tovm, q.v. 

•out of twig. Reduced by poverty to the wearing 
of very shabby clothes : c. of ca. 1810-bO. V'aux, 
who notes put out of twig, to alter a stolen article 
beyond recognition, and put oneaelf out of twig, to 
disgui.se oneself effectually. 

(out) on one’s own. Peerless ; a very good sort 
(of fellow') : coll. : 20. 

out or down there. Turn out or be cut (or 
knocked) down : boatsw'airis’ c.p. to lazy 8c*amcn : 
C. 19. Bowen. 

out the back door, go. To go dow n to the bear h 
at Gallipoli, esp. on fatigues : New Zealand 
soldiers' : in 1915. 

out there. On the Western Fnmt : military coll.: 
late 1914-18. F. & Gibbons. Also over there. 

out with. To bring out. to show : coll. : 18f»‘2, 
P,. Si M. Edgeworth (O.E.D.) ; e.g. out with a knife. 
--2. Hence, to utter, esp. um*xpectedly, courage¬ 
ously. etc. : coll. : 1870, S|)urgefJii, ‘ He outs with 
his lie’ (O.E.D.).—3. Gen. be out inth, to lx* no 
longer friendly tow'ards : (nio.stly nursery) coll. : 
from b**fore 1885. Ware. 

outcry. An auction : 17-19: f in Eng¬ 

land by ca. 1800, but surviving in India as a coll, 
until late C. 19. H.. 3nl ed. ; Yule & Burnell. 

(Al.‘>o niid-(' 18-19 dial. : E.D D.) 

outer. A bcttmg-jiUce, m the open, overlooking 
a lace-coursr* : low .Kustralian : from ca, 1920. Cf. : 

outer, on the. Pennile.ss : Australian : from ca. 
1920. ,)i('e Doone. I.e. on the outer edge of 

prosperity ; ex running on the outside track. 

outer edge, the. See outside edge, 
outface it with a card of ten. Si*e card of ten. 
outfit. A travelling party ; a ]>Hrty in charge of 
hcrd.>, etc. : (*oll. : orig. (1870) and mainly U.S.— 
2. Whence, ('ana<lian and Australian military coll. ; 
a battalion, a batt(*rv, an aer<q>lane Mjuadron, etc. : 
G.W. -. (Also r.8 ) 

outfit, the whole. The wlmle thing or collection 
of things ; coll. : from ca. 1910. 

outing. -V pleasure-trip, an excursion : orig. 
(- 1821), dial. ca. ISbO.coll. : ca. 1905, S.E. 

'The Sun. Dei*. 28. J8t>I, blames H. for omitting this 
term.—2. I’ln* vbl.n. of out, v., 2 ; q.v. 

•outing dues. Execution (for murder) : c. : late 
C. 19 20 ; ob. G. K. Sims. Ex out, v., 2. 

[outparter. A spurious or ghost word. See 
O.E.D. at outparter and outputter.\ 
outrun the constable. s<*e constable, 
outs. St*e out, n., 1 and 5. -2. Out-patient de¬ 
partment of a hosjiital ; medical (— 1933). Slang, 
!'■ 

outs, be (at). To quarrel ; to be no longer 
friends: coll.: ('. 19-20; ob. 

outs, drink the three. To drink copiously : a 
coll. c.p.: C. 17. Two sjxMutic meanings : S. Ward, 
1022, ‘ Wit out of the head, Money out of the purse. 
Ale out of the pot ’ ; T. Scott, 1624. ‘ To drink by 
the doxen, by the yard, and by the bushell O.E.D. 

outs, gentleman of (the) three. Se<> gentleman 
of . . . (Baumann, 1887, has four outa : without 
wit, money, crt*dit, or gcxxl manners.) 

outs of, make no. To fail to understand ; mis¬ 
understand : (somew'hat low) coll. : 0. 19-20 ; ob. 
Possibly intliienced by, or a corruption of. make 
orts of, to undervalue ; cf. S.E. make (a fiersou) out, 
to understand him. 
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outside. An outside passenger : 1804 (O.E.D.) i 
coll, till ca. 1800, then S.E.-— 2. The utmost: coll.: 
from ca. 1690. B.E. Esp. in at the outside. 

outside, preposition. More than, beyond : (low) 
coll. : from before 1887. Baumann cites novelist 
Greenwood, ‘ Tuppence outside tlu'ir value ’. 

outside, at the. At the (ut)most: from ca. IS/iO. 
Esp. of number or price : e.g, ‘ In a few weeks, at 
the outside, we may expect to see . . The 
Literary Gazette, Jan., (O.E.D.) Ex outside, 

n., 2. 

outside !, come. Fight it out ! : coll. : late 
0. 19-120. Ex lit. scns('. 

outside, get. See outside of, get. 
outside edge, the. ‘ The limit ’ : C. 20. Lyell, 
App. first recorded by Inn Hay m ‘ Pip \ 1907. 
Orig. a skating variant of the limit. Also the outer 
edge (Collinson). 

outside, Eliva or Liza I Get out of this ! : a low 
c.p. ; from ca. 18.‘)0 ; ob. Wart' defines it as 
‘ drunk again, Eliza ’ and says that it is ‘ applied to 
intoxicated, reeling women ’. 

outside of. Exc<‘pt ; beyond (the number of. the 
body c>f) : coll.: ong. (— 1889), E.S. ; anglici^i'd 
ca. 1905. E.g. ‘ Outside of the habitues, nobody 
was there.’ 

outside (of), get. To eat or drink (something): 
from ca. 1899. Also he outside of: same period: 
ob. Cf. the I’.8. .sen.si*, to understand.— 2. ^Gf a 
woman) to coit with : low ; from ca. 1879. 

outside of a horse. On horseback : <‘oll., mostly 
Australian : 1889, “ Rolf Boldrewood ’. 

outside the ropes. Ignorant (of a particular 
matter); being merely a spectator: 18fd, l^^er, 
‘Until I came to understand ... I wa.s alwaws 
“ outside the ropes ().E.I>. 

outside walkee. A paddle-steamer: nautical : 
late C, 19-29. Bowen. F!.\ pidgin: cf. insole 
walkee, the reierence b<‘ing to the podtion of the 
motive power. 

outsider. (See the first 0 entry.—) 2. One who 
fails to gain admission to the ring : the turf : coll. : 
from ca. 1869. Ex outsider, a non-favourite horse, 
a sense that, despite the O.E.D., may have been 
coll, at its inception (1857).—3. A jierson unlit to 
mix with good society : coll. : from ca. 1879.—• 
4. A homeless person : Glasgow (— 1934). Rreg- 
nantly ex the lit. sense. 

^outsiders. Mippers with semi-tubular jaws used 
in housebreaking : e. and j. : 1875 (O.E.D.). 

outsize. A person (gen. female) rather larger 
than the majority : from ca. 1899. Ex drapery j. 
The O.E.D. records it for 1894 as rather an out size 
and as S.E. ; yet I iK-lieve that spelt as one word 
(C. 20) it is to be considered coll. Certainly such a 
phrase as an outsize in thunderstorms, punchfs, 
‘ hates ’, efforts, etc., is jocular coll, of C. 20. 

outward-bounder. A ship outward-bound : nau¬ 
tical coll, : 1884, Clark Russell. O.E.D. 

ouzle, pronounced and gen. sj>elt oozle. To 
obtain illicitly or schemingly : New Zealand 
soldiers’ : 1915 ; ob. Perhap.s ex ooja -f wangle. 

Oval, the. The Kennington Oval Cricket 
Ground: coU. (- 1887) >, by 1900, S.E. Bau¬ 
mann. 

ovate. To greet with popular applause, with an 
ovation: journalistic coll.: 1864, Sala; The 
Saturday Review, May 3, 1890, ‘ Mr. Stanley . . . 
was “ ovated ” at Dover.’ O.E.D. 

ovator. One who participates in a popular wel¬ 
come (to another): journalistic coU.: 1870, The 


Evening Standard, Oct. 22. O.E.D. Like pre¬ 
ceding, ex S.E. ovation. 

oven. The female pudend : low : C, 18-20. ob. 
DTJrfey. Perhaps with reference to tlie C. 16-19 
(extant in dial.) proverb, he (or she) that has been in 
the oven fas a hiding-place] knows where to look for 
son, daughter, etc.—2. A large mouth : ca. 1780— 
1910. Grose, 1st e<l. Ex S.E. oven-mouth, a wide 
mouth. 

oven, in the same. In the same jdight : low coll.: 
C. 19-^20 : ob. 

oven-door. A bass-flddlc : South Lancashire 
jocular (— 1995). E. D. I). (Suji.). 

over, be all. To make a great fuss of. esp. with 
caresses : C. 20. (Of a monkey) ‘ He'll b(‘ all over 
you as soon as he gets to know you,’ which indicates 
the semantics; The Humorist. .July 28. 19,34. 

(Lvell.)—2. Hence, to be infatuated \Mth ; from ca. 
19'25. 

over, do. To pos^css a woman ; low coll. : 
(’. 18 29 ; oh. 

over, get. To get the better of: coll.: 1870, 
Hazicw'ood A: t\’illiiims. 
over, put it. St e put it over, 
over-and-over. -An aero ha tic revolution of one¬ 
self m the air. a complete turn (or morel : arndiats’ 
coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

over at the knees. Weak in the knet-^ : (' 19 20 : 
fituhle coll : in (’. 29, S.E, 

over-boyed. (Df a slip*) ofhecred bv youths: 
naval coll. : ? rnidC. l8-mjd-19. Bo\u‘n. 

over-day tarts. The darkciuHl and damaged 
apfH‘arance about the gills and tins ot a liorrinj,: more 
tbun 24 hours caught : fish trade {— 1SS9). E.x the 
blo()d there e.xtravasatcd and its resemblance tf) an 
overtlowing jam tart. 

over-eye. To watth (carefully): non-ansto- 
cratic coll. : 19 29 ; ob. Ware. K\ oversee. 

over shoes, over boots. Comidctcls : coll.; late 
C. 16-early 19. Sbukcsy>care, Jiicton, WcNted 
(1726), Scott. C’f. the S.E. ovir head and ears. 
(ApjHTson.) 

over the air. By windi ss : (mo-tly nautical) 
coll. ; from ca. 1925. Bowen. 

■^OVer the Alps. In Dartmoor prison ; h>oHcly, in 
any jirison : c. ; trom ea. 192(>. Edgar Wallace 
jHissim. 

over the bags. See bags, mount the.“HDver the 
bender. See bender. — over the broomistick). 
broom(stick).—over the chest. See chest. — over 
the coals, call over the. See coals. 

over the door, put. To turn (someone) out into 
the street; coll.: C. l8-inid-19. C'f gm the key of 
the street, q.v. 

over the Gilbert. (Of naval routine) gone wrong : 
naval : (‘. 29. Bowen, Why Gilhni ? 
over the gun. St e gun, over the. 
over the hill. Past mid-Atlantic ; occ. (of a 
ship) over the horizon : nautical ; late (J. 19-20. 
Bowen. 

over the left (shoulder). left. 

*Over the letter. (Of a jiartridgo or a pheasant) 
shot l>efore the season liegins : poachers’ c. (— 1999). 
Ware. 

over the lid ; over the plonk. Variants (1917-18) 
of top, over the, q.v. 

over the side. Absent without leave ; naval: 
C. 29. F. & Ribbons. I.e. of the ship. 

over the stile. (Sent) for trial: ihyming i. 
(- 1859). H., Isted. 

over the top. See top, over the. 
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over the top, go. To niarri<Hi, to marry: 
jocular : from 11)11). Ex military hcohc. 

'•'over the water. In Kih^^’h Hcnch Prison : Lon¬ 
don c. : ca. lKi!()-5(). ‘ .Ion Bee.’ The reference 

ia to the ‘ other ’ side of the Thames, 
over there. See out there. 

overbroke, 'i'oo much, too heavily ; es[>. bet 

overbroke, applied to a bookmaker : the turf : C. 20. 

overdraw the badger. See badger. (? ex t S.E. 
overdraw one''a hanker.) 

overflow and plunder. A method of fleecing the 
audience by sending them from dearer to yet dearer 
wuits : theatrical ; ca. 1880-100)). Jlarrere & 
L<‘land. 

overheat one’s flues. To get drunk : low, mostly 
CockrH'v (— 1887). Baumann. 

overlander. A tramp (sw* sundowner): Aus¬ 
tralian : from ca. lH!k) ; ob. Morn.s. 

overrun the constable. See constable, outrun or 
overrun. 

overseen. Somewliat drunk ; late ('. 15-20 : 
S.E. till 17, then crill. till ca. 1H20, then dial. 
L’Estrani;c ('f. orershof, <>t:>rtaken. <ppv. 

overseer. A man m a jiillorv : mi(i-)’. 18-<‘arly 
11). (irosf , Isi e<]. Ex tlicC. 1U~17 .S.K. .sen.-^*, one 
whf) looks (loun at anything, hence a sjKS'tatoc. 

overshot. (\ ery) drunk .- C. 17-20; ob. Mar- 
Bton. BiOo (O.E.lM ; Lyell. Cf. ; 

oversparred. Tojidieaw ; iin-'tea<ly ; drunk; 
nautieal • IMMi. ('lark Bus.m'H ; ob. 

overtaken. l)nink; late C 1(» 20 : S.E till 
('. is, then ( oil till ca. 1S.‘)0. lien <lial. Hacket, 
Ib'.kl. ‘ I never .s])ake \Mth the man that saw him 
overtaken'; Congreve; Halliwell ; Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
Ex oi'ertakfn tn or tritfi drink. 

overtoys box. -A cupboard-like box for book.s; 
\V’mche.st<-r ( oilri:e ; from ca. I sso. 

-OW. for Anglo-Indian v\ in -on. see puckerow 
(wlmfi riote can Ik* Mipjtlemcnted by reference to 
nie it Burnell at hunotr and Jngtm ). C. 10-20. 
owl. A liailot : (' 10 -2(» (ob.) : coll, verging on 
S E -2. A memlKT of .Nidnev Sus'^ex Collegi*, ( am- 
bridge; ( ambiidgi'I’niversity ; ca. lHlo--lMi. 

owl, v.i 'To smuggle ; coll. ; <'a. 1755-1820. 

E\ oi/hf. ('i(hn<i, (j(j.v. -2. To hit up at night: 
ftorn the 1 M'o > ; ol>. 

1 owl, catch the. 'J'iiis country trick, mentioned by 
CroM', 1st ed . belongs to folklore.] 

owl (<»r by owls), live too close to the, or near a, 
wood to be fnghtened by an. To be not easily 
frightened (' In earlN 10 as proverbial coil., then 
dial. S\iilt. liowever, lui" 'Do you think 1 was 
horn in a wood ter 1 m* afraid of an owl ? ’ 

owl, take the. I'o lM*come angry ; coll.; late 
C. lS-mid-10 J'. H. 
owl in an ivy-bush, like an. Set' ivy-bush. 
Owl-li^ht, walk by. l o lt*ar ain'st ; coll. ; ca. 
lbr><) 17(Kt. Howell. (ApjM'rson.) 

owlcr. A jMT.son, a X(‘.ss<*l. engaged m smuggling 
eh(N'[) or wool from England to France ; late C. 17- 
early 10; ong. c. or s.. though the O.ED. con¬ 
siders it to have always hecn S.E. (B.E.. Hrose.) 
Ex oh. S.E. v . ow/. Cf. ; 

Owling. Such export ; late (’. I7-oarly 10. Sec 
preceding entry for status. 

3wls to Athens, brinK. To bring ‘ coals to New¬ 
castle ’ ; j)r(»verl)inl eoll. ; late (’. H) IS. Mel- 
bancke's l*hilol\nua, 1583; Hnr'kct’s Williams^ 
1803. Apperson. 

own, on its or one’s. On its or one’s own account, 
responsibility, resources, merits : from ca. 1805 : 


coll.— -2. Hence, by one.self; alone; ir)de[>cndently ; 
0.20 eoU.—3. on (or out ou) oue’s own. St*e out on 
one’s own. 

own back, get one’s. Sei* get one’s own back.— 
own man, feel one’s. See feel one’s own man. 

own up. 'To confess ; admit (v .t. with lo) : coll.; 
1880, Trollope, ‘ If you own uj) in a genial sort of 
way, the House will forgive anything.’ 

owned, be. To make many coriverU : clerical; 
ca. 18.53-75. Coiiybeare. (f. aea/, 

owner. The captain of a sinp ; naval ; 20. 

Bowen. Hen{*e, ownereaa, his wife ; D.E.D. (Sup.). 
—2. A visitor from on shore, come to look over the 
«hip : id. : id. E. & Gibbons. 

owner’s man. A eaptam or otiicer yirotecting the 
owner's interest by cheese-jiaring ; an officer re¬ 
lated to the owners ; nautical coll. ; late C. ll)-2(). 
liowen. 

ownest. An f w-rong form of hoii>\st, G.E.D.— 
2. (E.g. my) ownejft own, (my) dearest one : Society 
( - 1887) by 1910 at latest, rather cheap. 

Bauman n. 

owny-0, on one’s. ‘ Gn om*'-^ own’ (<].v.); 
lonely ; 20. .Jocular -0 and endeary -y. 

owt. ( Dial, form of oi/y/it, n., (j.v .—) Tw'o ; back 
8. (— J8.V3i. H., 1st (*d. 

owtherquedance. A mistaken form of outrr''ui- 
danre : ( '. 18 20. O.E.D. 

ox has (hath) trod on his foot, the black. He 

knoW'> what ])overty, im-fortune. ill-bealth, old age, 
cle , !•> : jiroverbial ; from ca T");)!!: coll till ca. 
17.'Hi. then S E. ; ob. Tusscr. Itav, 1^'igb Hunt 
ox-hide, oxhide, has since IsoS been catachrc'^t^c- 
allv cxjil.oned as a mea'.ure of laml ; liy tonfu-ion 
with hidf ('ikin and measure). O.K 1) 
ox-house to bed, go through the. To be 
cmkoldcd . late (', 17-<*arl> I'd: seini-jiruverbia] 
coll. B.E., Grose. (db\ lou-ly because lie lias honi". 
ox-pop. -V bul(*ber : low; (a. I8I0-80. 
oxer. -An ox-fen(*c ; fox-hunting : 1859, (d. A. 
Eawn'iK'c, 'A rattling fall over an “oxer”’; 
\Vb\te-Mclville ; Kennard, 7’/o Oo/ in tht Brown 

liahtt, 188(>. 

oxford ; Oxford. A crow n ]>iece : low : ca 
1885 1914 Hen(*c half-iuford. a half-crown ])ie(*e: 
ob. Bin.''tcad, The Fink T'n and the F>hcan, 
1898. It is an abbr. of (hrftird .srholor, q v. Iwlow. 
—2. As in ‘Are x on Oxtdrd or ( amluidge ? ', 

1 e. ■ Arc you at (or. were \ ou at) < >xford or t'am- 
}»ridge I'niviTsity ' : coll • ( ’. ]!t-2(l. Baumann. 

Oxford, send verdingales darthmgale.s) to 
Broadgates at or in. A c.]». .)f ca. i5ti(>-Jti79 Hater 
in dial ) in reten*ncc to farthingah*." .--o big that tbeir 
wearers couhi not enter an ordinary door c.\ccpt Md**. 
wa\s. H<*_\W(»od (15()2). Fuller, GroM‘’^ Pnn'inctal 

ido.s.’inry. ApjHTSon. 

Oxford bleat. From ca. 192") leoll.). as in Denis 
Bn)wn in Tio Sjxrtatur. ,lan 5. 1931. when' he 
speaks of an exaggerated lonn ol ilu* Oxford or 
1‘ublic .N'hool aci-cnt ; ‘ Surely it i- pcrmH*^ihIe to 
snggC'it what [outsiders] rud» ly all t ht' Oxford 
l^leat by writing down tin* <liri‘ctlon^ given me the 
other day as “past u wiiaite housi*. between the 
water-tab and the jmli station ' 

Oxiord bags. Sot* bags. 

Oxford Blues, the. The ITnal Horse (Juanls 
late G. 17-2(» : military. Ex the colour of their 
facings, mtrodiiceil in 1890 

Oxford clink. The G. is~mid-19 sense, a play on 
words, a mere jingle, is jirob. S.E. - -2. A frc'e pasa ; 
theatrical ; ca. 18*30-1915. 
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P’S AND Q’S, MIND ONE’S 


Oxford ‘ At Oxford, it began late in 1875 

and came from Riigbv School (O.E.J). Sup.)* T^y 
this process, the original word is changed and gen. 
abridged ; then -cr is added. Thus, memorml - 
mernugyer, the RadcUffc Camera '> the liaddrr (for 
//if is prefixed where the original has thi). Occ. the 
word is pluralised, where the original ends in .s : as 
in Addas, Addison's Walk, Joggers, J('sus College. 
This -er has got itself into gen. upper-middle class s. 
See esp. Slan^, revised ed. (I!)d5), pp. I’OS-fk 
[Oxford glove. App. a very loose-fitting glove : 
C. 17 : coll. Xares, (pioting l)ekk<T. Oxford 
Glot'c may, however, have been j. of now obscure 
meaning.] 

Oxford scholar. Five shillings (piece or sum): 

New Zealanders’rhyming s. on rfo//r/r : C. l!(>. Also 
from cu. 1H7(). in the S.W. of England ; now ob. 
Cf. shirt collar [Everyman, March iHi, 1931.) 

*0X0, Notl'.ing : c. : from ca. 193(K .lames 
Curtis, The Gilt Kid, 193b. Suggested by the ]H>pu- 
lanty of Oxo, tlie b(‘cf-e.\tract ; prob. by rhyming s. 
on the letter o regarded as the cy])hcr U. 
oyl. See oil (of barley, hazel, etc., etc.), 
oyez. Confused by Skene (late C. lb-early 17) 
with outas (L. hiK.'^iuin). tt.E.D. 

oyster. A gob of Jiblcgm : low coll. : late ('. IS- 
20. Cirose, 1st ed.- 2. The female j>uden<l : htw : 
C. 19-20; ob. (Cf. the. oysti r, the seim-n.)—3. 


Profit, advantage : jocular: ca. 1895-1916. Ex a 
prophet’s {profit.') and an oyster’s Ix'ard.—4. 
(Gen. in pi.) One of the holes in a cooked duck’s 
back : domestic : late C. 19-20. 

oyster, a choking or stopping. A reply that 
silences: coll.: ca. 1525-ltK)0. Skelton (stop¬ 
ping) ; Cdall (the same) ; J. Heywood, 1540 
(rholiing). 

oyster, as like as an apple to an. \ ( rv diflen nt: 
coll.: ca. l.')3(l-lt)S0. More, 1.532, ‘ llys sjimhtude 
... is no more lyke then an apple to an oyster ’ ; 
L'Estrange. I()b7. In 1732, Thomas huller has the 
form, as lihe as an apple to a lobster. Aj)person. 

oyster, old. See old oyster, 
oyster-faced. Needirig a shav(* ; low (mbstly 
London) : ca. ISd-VliHo. See oyster, 3. 

oyster part. A y)arl m which one spe^aks but a 
srmtence : theatrical coll. (~ lf)23). Manchon. 

OysteriCS. ' Fame in ndcrence to oysters crf'ating 
typhoid ff'ver ' : middle classics’: ca. 1999 8. 
Ware. Ex oysters hysterics. 

oysters, drink to one's. To fare a( conlingh ((‘S[)., 
badly): coll.: mid-('. 15 early lb .1. I'aston. 
1472, ‘ If I had riitt delt ryght < (»rte\sly . , , I had 
drownk K* inyn (nst\rs.’ ().E.1>. 

ozimus. ozymiis. A mid-(' ir>-mi(l-18 error for 
osrnu/td, iron imported from Sweden E.g. m 
Edward Wb Journal and Hume’s History. G.E.l). 


P 


p for b. A characteristic of Welsh pronunciation 
of English, E.g. pridge for bridgt. See es]). 
Fluelleii's speeciies in Henry E, 

p for ph IS a (’. 18 29 sol. E.g. in naptha for 
naphtha ; diptluna for diphtheria. 

-p IS .sol, for -pt, a« m * He kep me waitin' ’ or ’ I 
sley) rotten': C. l!<-29; and prob. from much 
earlier. 

P.A. (fhily in tlje vocative) I'allier: C. 29. 
E.g. Beatrice Kean Seymour, Ihiughtir to rhthp, 
1933. The pu in patir. 

p q ; P. andQ. of prime quality : C'. 17 29 : 
coll, in 17, dial, thereafter. Rowlands [Pn and 
keir. as it is sometimes Avrittcui). Origin obs( ure. 

p.b. or P.B., the. d ’he public : theatiical 
(_ 1999); -j- by 1930. Ware. Akso the pub 

(ibid.). 

P.B.I. The infantry ; infantrymen's coll. : from 
lldb. B. K P. I.e. poor blo(»dy infantry. 

p.C. (or P.C.). Poor classes : Society; from ca. 
1880 ; ob. Ware. 

p.d. or P.D. An adulterating element in y)epi»er : 
trade: from ca. 1879. I.e. ‘ pepper-dust’. 

p.d.q. ; P.D.Q. Pretty damn(ed) quick : late 
C. 19-29. The Free Lance, Oct. 6, 1900, ‘ I’d be on 
my uppe rs if I didn't get something to do I'.D.Q.’ 
Cf. p.o.q. 

P.G. H.M.S. Pnrice George : naval col). : G.W. 
(F. k Gibbons.) Likewd.se the P.R. is H.M.S. 
Princess Royal (ibid.).—2. A pro-Gkrman : among 
prisoners of war, in Germany : 1915 18.—3. A 

paying guest ; jocular coll. : from ca. 1910.—A. 
P. G. Wodelumse. the great humorous novelist: 
coll. ; from ca. 1920. 

p.j.’S or P.J.’s. PhysK'al exercises : coll. : from 
2 a. 1925, (Id. Sayers, Murder Must Advertise. 
1933). I.e. ' physiial jerks 


JK (or P-) maker. Tla* rnah-, the female pudend ; 
low : tnjd-('. 19 29. Sec pee. 

p.o.q. ! or P.O.Q. ! Pu'^h (or piss) off quicklv 
inilitarv coll. ; 1915 ; ol). F. cV Gilibf)ns Alter 
p.d g. 

*p.p. ! or P.P. I A pickpocket : c. (— 1887). 
Baumann—2 Play or pa\, i.c. go on with tlie 
airangcmcnt or forfeit tlicmoncv ; csp.. the money 
niu.^^t he paid wiictlicr the liorsc run.s or not ; 
mostly the turf: from ca. 1809; slightly ob. H., 
3rd cd. 

p.p.C. A ‘ snappisli good-b\c ’ : niiddlc classc's' : 
late ('. 19 early 2(t. Ex p.fi r. [i v. jioin piendie 
fongi, to take lca\c) written on a \iHitmg card. 
(Ware )--2. Hence, to p.p.c., to (juarrel with and 
‘ <nt ' (a person): Society : from ca. 1880; virtu¬ 
ally t. Ware. 

P.R.,the. See P.G. 

p.S. orP.S. Sec O.p., I.- -2. An advance on wages : 
hatt<'rs' (— 1909). \N art*. Ex poshrnpt written 
p.S. Also, and gen., x. —3. Penal servitude: e. or 
low (~ 1923). Manchon. 

p.S.a. nr P.S. A. A rcert'alional afternoon 
organisctl by a Bible society : ironic coll. (— 1923) 
by abbr. Kx pleasant Sunday afternoon. Manchon. 

p^s and q's (or P's and Q's), leam one's. To learn 
one'.s letters : coll.; 1820, Com Iw*. Oh. Prob. ex 
children'a tlifhcnJty in distinguishing p and g, both 
having tails. O.E.I). (’f. : 

p's and q's (or P’s and Q's), mind one’s. To lie 

careful, exact, prudent in iK-haviour : eoli. ; 177(h 
Mrs. H. (’owi(*y, ‘ You must niind your J^'s ami Q's 
with him, I can tell you ’ (O.E.I).). Also peas and 
rues; oce. (and ob.) be on (or in) one's p's and q's. 
I’erhapH inliueneed by p and q ; ptThaps cognate 
with preceding entry ; perha|)H, as E. k 11. sug¬ 
gests, ex ‘ the old custom of alehouse tally, marking 
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PACE, GO THE 


“ p ” for ]iirit and ‘ q *’ for quart, care being necos- 
narv to avoid ()V(t- or under-charge —li. (irose, 
2nd ed., hIiomh tliat ca. 178()-18,‘K), there was the 
more dignilieci sense, ‘to he attentive to the main 
chance 

p.t. ; P.T. Idiysica) training : naval and military 
coll.; from ca. 11)10. F. & (Jihhons.—‘2. A desirable 
female: (low) url)an. es]i. London: C. 20. ICx 
‘ pnclv-b ascr ’.—li. A jmpil teacher : teachers’ 
coll. : late C. 10-20. 

P.V. A variant of Par, q.v. ; extremely oh. 

P.W. Abney. A high, feminine hat appearing in 
181)0: lower classes'; late 18!)(>-7. Ex Prune of 
\V<ihs AUn<:f ('emrtery, the hat being worn with 
‘ tliree bhu k, upright ostrich feathers, set iiyi at the 
sid<' ... in the fashion of the Prince of Wales's 
♦ rest Icathcr.s ’ (Ware). 

p.y.C. or P.Y.C. A pale yellow candle : the lialtic 
( wlb c-1 louse, Loruhai (— IDCIO; t by lO.'tO. Ex 
‘tins ( stablislnncnt jicrsistently r(‘je( ting gas’ 

(Ware) 

P.Z.s, 1 <i< tK al ('xcreiscH : na\al. from ca. 11)2(>, 
laiwcii, ' From the \\\o code flags Ina-tcd as an 
onhr 

pa. A mairil\ clnldi^^h al>br of pc/a/. o \ . : (in 
1 20. li t < >11 • ISJI.L. M Haw kni^. ■ I he elder 
eat down . . and iin-wereil “ ^'es. '' to<-\t*r\- 

thing that I'a ^aid ' ((»F1).) -2 lb m e ' tlic 
relie\iiig oflu« r o‘ a jjan^h ' ■ lower < ia-ses’ 
(— ll'tily \\ are. ( f. ( orrcsponding .sense ol df/dc/y. 

pa-in>law. l ather-m-law ; .'^(»(ici\ (— Ih^T). 

llaumanti 8t >• jin, 1, 

pac. \ '>>1'- back s f-- I^.')l)). H . Iht ed. 

pace, alderman's A siuw. diemtii-d gait : ((»!1 : 

from la lo^" . oh Melhamlo. l.'iSl) . (’otgrav* ; 
HiSo. S e-lcy tuc Fhier. 'And stiut.s ... as 
goo.il', as an\ ahh-rman ' ; (dose \ppersoii. 

[pace, go the, i" 8 L. a- arc the lolioWMig in 
F. A II pack, a ballot ; pack off atid send pack¬ 
ing ; pad-C'hnkmg oe seiiaiate (ntryi. paddle, to 
eaie-s. padiiy-vv h lack or Paddy's watch; pad¬ 
lock; pauaij, a l atiot ; pair, a flight of .st< ps ; 
pale, leap the ; palliard ie\(ept as .» sd.iw ^ie< p- 
jng \ agaliond ! . palm, n. and \ . in hnbcr\ andtaid- 
slw.iiMiig t<nn- , palm, bear the ; palsy ; pan tor 
frymg-pan i, savour of the ; Pancake Tuesday; 
panel, paniel, pemel; panjandrum and the Grand 
oi Great P. ; pannier-man ; Pantagruelian ; pan¬ 
tile as adj . pautler ; pap, mpjtle, breast, and 
bn ad sau. ( . pap-head and pap-mouth ; paper, 
mom \ in jiaoer not com ; paper-building ; paper- 
stamer, a (Icrk ; Paphian ; papoose ; par, at par ; 
parader; paradise (cniihcmistic >.L’.|; paradise, 
fool's ; parcel-bawd; parrot, n and v., parrot- 
lawyer, and parroteleir ; parts below, more dear, 
oi shame, ami carnal or other parts ; partlet; 
partner, sleeping ; passage at arms ; past believmg, 
hopmg, t't(.; past complaining (due ti^ u min- 
apprchcriMon of (Irosc’s entry at content); past 
master ; pasterns ; pat, adj. and adv.; pathic, n.; 
Paul Pry; Paul's walkers; paunch, v., and 
paunch-guts ; pay home ; pay old scores—one in 
his own coin the last debt to nature ; peacher; 
peacock, to <lispluy. and peacocky ; pea(k)-goose ; 
peat, a young girl, etc.; peccavi, cry (<'f. the 
clan,meal jmn : Ptccavi ~ 1 have Scindc) ; peck, to 
pitch, throw’ ; peculiar, a wife ; peculiai’ river ; 
ped, a bimkot ; pedescript; Sir Peeler; peep, 
Hjieak weakly or Hbrilly ; Peep o' Day Boy ; peg, a 
leg or f(.)ot ; peg, a stcyi or degree, lienee hoist a peg 
higher and take dotvn a peg ; peg, a text, an excuse; 


peg (at cocks); Pegasus^s neck, break ; pegf-ltops ; 
peU-meU ; pelt, burry, rage, a ; pelt, to 

burry ; pelter, a miser, a pi.stol ; pelting, angry, 
yialtry ; pelts, garmentK; pen, knight of the; 
Penniless Bench and Pierce Penniless; penny 
(money), a pretty penny ; penny, at first; penny, 
turn a and an honest; penny in the forehead; 
penny plain and twopence coloured ; penny wise 
(and) pound foolish ; penny-father,-poet,-wedding ; 
pennyworth, a good p., cast pennyworths ; pensioner 
((’ambridge Fniversity) ; pepper, v., peppered, 
pepperer, peppering, peppery ; pepper-and-salt; 
pepper-boxes, c upolas ; perform ; periodicity-rag ; 
perished ; periwinkle, a w ig ; perk up, to adorn; 
perkin ; perking, adj.; pernickety ; perspire, v.i., 
to melt away ; pert ; pestle, a leg, and pestle- 
head ; pet, a tantrum, a darling ; petfimi, hoist with 
a c)r one’s own ; Peter-see-me ; Petronel Flash, 
Sir ; all petticoat terms, excejit four ; pettifogger, 
etc. ; petty, n. ; pew, as in (’. 17 literature ; pfotze ; 
phallus ; pharaoh, faro ; pheaze, phuze, feeze, etc. ; 
philander, etc .; Philistia, Philistine ; phoenix’ 
nest; pi or pie m printing : picaroon ; picca- 
dlU'OI ; pick, to shoot, eat rnincingly, pilfer ; pick 
a bone ; pick and choose ; pick a quarrel; pick 
at; pick fault, holes ; pick off ; pick-purse ; pick- 
thank ; pick the brains of; pickaback ; picker, a 
thief: pickle, rod in ; pickle(d) herring, a 
Imlioon; piclsome ; picktooth, leisurely; Pick¬ 
wickian ; picture-hat: piddle, et^ ., to tntlc, etc. ; 
piddJer, a trifler, and piddling, trifling, ]>altry ; pie, 
magpie, a go.ssij) ; pie, have a finger in the ; pie, in 
spite of the ; piece of flesh or goods, a w oman; 
pieces, money ; pig, a y>erson ; pig-eyed, -fac^ 
-headed ; pig together; piggery ; piggish ; pig, 
long for ; pig for a hog. mistake a ; pig is 
proffered . . ., when a ; pig's tail jirovcrb ; child’s 
pig, father's bacon ; pigs (or hogs) to market, take 
one's ; pigeon-breast^, -hearted, -livered, -toed ; 
pigeon-pair ; pigeon-wing ; pigeon's milk ; pigs- 
n(e)y ; pike, give the ; pikes, pass the ; P^te- 
voice ; pile, a large' sum of monc'v ; pilgarlic, an edei 
jKTMUi; pill, gild the ; pill and poll; pill-monger; 
pillicock, an emlearmc nt ; pillory ; pimp, n. and v., 
— imt sc‘e at pimp, n. ; pin, a tntie ; pin oneself on, 
pin faith to, be pinned to ; pmch, a ciiiemma. hence 
at a, arui come to the. pinch ; pinch, to reduce ; 
pmch at, to critic ise ; pinchbeck ; pinched,to the 
bone ; pink, a beauty, a model, etc., a hunting 
coat; pink, to picTci*, make elaborately; pinnace 
(c)f women); pioneer of nature ; pip (on dice or 
I'laMng cards) : pipe another dance; pipes, the 
lung‘«, hagpipch ; pipe-merry ; pip€(-)clay, routine ; 
piping hot; pirate (hterar\, sexual, omnibus); 
pishery-pashery; the piss jiroverhs ; piss-bumt, 
stainc^d with urine; piss-bowl, -pot, -prophet; 
pissing-post and -dale ; pissing-clout; pit, a hole, 
even as in B E. ; perhaps knight of the pit ; pit- 
hole ; pit of darkness; pit-a-pat; pitch on; 
pitcher [iroverhs ; pitcher-man ; pitchfork, a tun¬ 
ing-fork, also to thrust jinto a position) ; pitter- 
patter ; pittle-pattle ; placebo; placket as shift, 
jK'tticoat or jK'tticoat-slit ; placket-racket; plank 
(political) ; plate, money ; Jllatform (political) ; 
idatter-face and -faced ; pkusible ; all play terms 
(except the few at play, later) ; pleasure in all 
sexual terms except tw'o ; pledge, a baby ; plough, 
sexual V. ; plough proverbs ; ploughshare (sexual) ; 
pluck, to reject at an examination, to deflower ; 
pluck-penny ; plum, a good thing ; plum-porridge 
as term of contempt ; plum-tree : plumb, adj.-aiiv. 
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(as in Milton’s ‘ plumb down he falls ’); plump, 
fat ; plump, political v. ; plump, adv. ; plumper 
(beautifying and political) ; plump-pate ; poach 
and poacher-court; pocket (resources) ; pocket, 
adj.; pocket, v. ; be in-out of—put one’s hand in 
one’s—pocket; carry or have in one’s pocket; 
pick pocket and to pick pockets ; pocket-borough, 
-piece, -pistol ; pocket an affront, one’s horns, 
pride, etc. ; carry one’s passions in one’s pocket; 
pocketed; poem, iig. ; poet-sucker; all point 
phrases except those noticed later ; points, beauties ; 
nine points of the law ; poke, a bag or ])ocket ; 
poke about—face—nose ; pokerish ; poky ; pole¬ 
cat ; poll-parrot; pollard; polt; poltroon; 
pommel; poniard ; pony (euphem. S.K.); pony, 
adj, ; poop, to cheat ; all pop terms not given later ; 
pope-holy, be or play ; popinjay ,* poplet ; pork, a 
pig-headed person ; porker, n (yoiin^) ; port¬ 
able ; portage ; portal to the bower of bliss ; 
porter and porter’s knot; portionist; portmanteau- 
word ; pose and poser ; possess (a woman) ; post, 
employment ; post, to reject, to }uihlish. raise to the 
rank of jiost-cajitain ; pillar to post,' deaf as a— 
kiss the—run the head against a talk post; 
postman : postmaster ; pot, a chamber-pot, tht* 
female ]n]dend ; such pot t(‘rms as are not detine<l 
later ; pot-hooks and hangers ; potheen ; potion 
and potomania; potter, potterer, pottering ; 
pouch, to pocket ; pound, n prison ; pound, to 
hammer, to move noisily, and the hunting siuise ; 
pow-wow; powder, tig. : prancer, a dancer ; 
prank ; prat, a trick ; prate-apace, prating, prattle, 
prattle-basket and -box, prattler, prittle-prattle ; 
pray-pray fashion ; preach, tig. v.; precision ; 
presbyteress, presbyterian; present, a baby; 
pretty, as ironic adj. and as - rather ; priap ; price, 
V, ; prick, a .skewer ; pricked, sour; prickerS, cavalry ; 
prickmedenty ; pride, proud (.sexual sense^) ; 
priest; be one’s priest; priest’s niece ; prig, a 
superior ]jerson ; prim, a wanton ; prime, adj. and 
V. ; prine-cock-boy ; princock or -cox ; princod, 
a pin-cushion ; print, in—out of—quite in ; Pris- 
cian’s head, break ; privates; private-stitch 
(tailors’ j.) ; privy, n. ; privy-hole ; proboscis, of 
the human nose ; proccssioD ,* at the head of the 
procession ; profession, the (see, however note at 
pro, -); procto(u)r, except as c. ; promoter ; pro¬ 
motion, on, on apj)roval or trial ; proof, the best ale 
at Magdalen College, Oxford; property of one, 
make ; prosit I, an academical toa.st ; protection, 
under; proud (sexually); (excejit for one .sense) 
prowler, prowlery, prowling ; P 17 Paul Pry ; 
Pack, the devil ; puck-fist or -foist ; pudder, n. and 
V. (also dial.) ; pudduig, good luck, profit ; pudding- 
head(ed), -hearted, -sleeves ; in pudding time ; the 
pudding proverbs ; puddingy ; puddle, to muddy ; 
pudend ; pudgy ; puff, n. end v., sham, adverti-^e- 
(ment) ; puff up ; puffed ; puffer ; puke ; puling ; 
pull, a think, an advantage, an atteinjit at, rowung 
exerci.st' ; pull, V. (cricket, rowing, racintr) ; pull, 
long (over-measure on drink) ; all such pull phrases 
as are not definetl later ; puller-on ; pulpit as a 
euphemism ; pulse, feel one’s ; pummel, -er-, 
-ing ; pump, n, and .v. (artful (pic.stioning), make 
breathless ; pumps, dancing-shoes ; pun ; punch, 
punchiness, punchy (of stocky build) ; punch, a 
blow; puncher; punk, punquette; punt (m 
Rugby football); puny, n. and adj.; (of imm) 
pup, puppy, puppy-headed, puppyish; purchase 
(plunder), live on p., get in p. ; Puritan ; purl, a 
Idnd of liquor ; purse, a prize, the scrotum ; all 


purse proverbs; all purse phrases not recorded 
later; pursive, pursy ; push, enterftrist* ; push, 
tmergy ; push, put to the ; at push of pike ; puss, 
a hare, a woman ; puss-gentlemau, an elhuninate ; 
put, 11 ., in Stock Kxchangt' sense ; all put ]ihra‘^es 
not recorded lattT ; putage, fornication ; putter-on ; 
puzzle, puzzle-headed, puzzledom, puzzlement. 

Dial, an*: pack, familiar, intimate; pack, eat 
the ; pact, spend the ; paiker, paikie ; ped-belly ; 
pelter, a rage ; pen : pepperidge or pipperidge, pay 
the ; petman ; pitchpole and turn a pick-pie, to 
turn a somersault ; pod ; poker (at Newcastle) ; 
poor mouth, make a ; porridge, cook the ; potato- 
boggle ; pout, i.c. poult, a young gill; preeze ; 
prial : prig, to liag.glt*; puddle, (of a jierson) 
jM jorafive n. and adj. ; pulling time.] 

pacer. Anything (esp a horse) tliaf goes at a 
great pace: coll. (— iSdO). Ci'ntiirij l>irt. 

paces, show one’s. To display one s ability : 
ta)ll : from c-a. ISTO. K\ hor>cs 

Pacifies. I’acilit Railway K.) shares : Stock 
Exchange coll, ( — I8S7). Raumann. 

Pack. The ship ; naval (— lh<)<») ; ob. 

Ware. 

pack, go to the. To go to yiioces (fig ) ; lose a 
leading position : s. - coll. : New Zeulaml ■ (’. 20. 
perhaps e\ a trained or a doniestie animal going 
wild, or ex a dog falhng back into the pack lh*r- 
haps cf. : 

pack, send to the. ‘ To relegate to obscurity,’ 
C. d. Dennis ; Australian ( — 1010) 

pack one’s hand. -e pack up. 
pack the game in. To desist ; (‘sp. aliandon a 
way of life : lower (‘lasses’ : 20. Philij) .tVJlmg- 

ham, Chmpjark, ITU. Cf. park uj) 

pack-thread, talk. To speak bawdilN in seemly 
t(*rms ; coll. : late C. IS 2n ; very oh Grose, 2nd 
(*d. (In North Countrv dial., nit‘rel\ to talk non 
sense.) Ex 2>acknvj4}urad, us('d for securing 
parceD. Cf vrapf)( il-np, (j.\ 

pack up ; occ. pack one’s hand ; coll., military 
(lOlo) bv 1020, g(‘n To retire; stop woikuig 
or tr\ ing . to die. iTof). ex pack ( up] otir'.s kitt 
F. iV (fibboii',. Dpp. carry on, q.v. 

packet. A false report: coll : mid-C. TS I'O : 
mostly Northern. Grose, 1st cd ( f. juirkft.'^ '— 
2. A (large) sum of money lost or won in Ix'ttuig or 
sjM'culating : from mi<l 102O's. (O.Il.D. Sujt ) - 
Any kind of ship or boat : nautn ai <'oll . -(‘ii. 
as an (‘ndearmeiit : C. go. liowen 4. A lady: 
nautu'al ; C. 20. 1 hid. 

packet, cop or stop a. T o be wounded, esp. if 
fatally • <C\\'. —. ()cc. ro/j tt. Ex top (q.v,), to 

< at« h ; parkrt may b<‘ the inis-,ile. H. it P. — 2. 
Ib-rir*- (onlv cop a packet), to have bad luck, meet 
w ith trouble : military: lOlo; oh. E. it (iihhons. 

packet or parcel from Paris. A baby : Aus¬ 
tralian and N(‘W Zealand : C. 20, 

Packet of Fags or Woodbines, the. ‘ The famous 
five funnelled Rus.sian cruiser .1 <koU. (Al.->o the 
klnahiiq Sk'deton) ' : naval: ca. 191-4-20. Row-en ; 
R. P, 

packet-rat. ‘ A seaman in the old transatlantic 
sailing jiackets ’ : nautical coll. : C. 19. Rowaui. 

packet to, sell a. To hoax; he to; deceive: 
coll.: 1H47 (E.D.D.); oh. Hardy, ISHO, The 
Mayor of (.'aslcrbridyr, ch. xliii (<XE.D.). Cf. pup, 
sdl a, 

packets ! An expressi m of incredulity ; mid- 
C. 19-20; very oh, H., drd ed. Ex packet, 1, 
q.v. 
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packfong. Erronoous for paJdong, Chinese niekel- 
eilver : from 1839. O.E.I). 

packing. Food; low (— 1909); hence, in G.W., 
rations. Ware; F. & Gibbons. Cf. S.E. stuff 
oncfu Jf with fowl and inside lining^ q.v. 

'‘‘packing'ken. An eating-house ; e. (— 1909). 
Ware. Ex the preceding. 

packing-penny to, give a. To dismiss: coll.: 
late ('. l(b-early 19. Jonson. Jiy pun. 

packs. fStorm-( bnid.s : nautical coll. (— 1887). 
Baumann. 

packstaff. See pikestaff. 

Pad. A not very gen. abbr. (— 1887) of Poddyy 
q.v. Ibiumann. 

*pad. A ])ath ; a road. Esp. the high pod, the 
hiuliuay ; in (’. 1(>-17, oec. podde. From ca. 1503 : 
c. until C. 19, then dial. Harman ; Middleton & 
])ekn( !• ; I'nor; Scott. Ex' O.H. Ger. pfod. —2. 
An <}i^y-[jiiccd bor'^e : 1617, Morysim (O.E.I).): 

(<t|| until (19, then S.E. A\ho pad-ung, q.v.—3. 
A hiL'liuay robber: <■. : ca. 1670-lKt9. Head, 
H.E., .Mosink, Hvron. Ex next wnw*. See al'^o 
pad, high and low, and padder. -4. Robbery on the 
highway : ItWH, Etlierege, ‘ I have laid tb<‘ danger¬ 
ous pad now cpiite a^-ide ’ ; Bee ; Henley Ste\en- 
Fon : c. until O. 19, then low h. ; very ctb —5. (l^x 
sensf's 3. 4.) A stn'ct-roiiber : low'; eu. 

‘Jen Fee -ft. A bed : ca 157(1 1899 : low s. v(‘rg- 
ing on c. l)rfiyt<»n. Broome, Defoe, Grose, I>ran- 
don. In (' 16 17 also podde. Ex tin* S E. s<‘n’'e, 
a bundU' (.if straw, skins, etc,, on winch to lie.- -7. 
Gi c. ( - 1874, t by 1929) an itiinrant imi-K t.m. 
H.. 5tii ed. lA >ense ,3. --8. A walk : e. (— Jk. 39). 
i'JrHnd(tn, Ex sense 1 of; 

*pad, V. 'I'o tra\el on font as a vagrant : G, 17- 
29: c. until ('. 19, then mainly dial, Rowlands, 
]Cil9, ‘O Ben inort wilt th(»u ]»ad with me ? ' Ex 
S E }md, to walk (lo.'>3, (blFD.). Brob. ef. the n., 
H ri'>e 1. See aho pad thc hoof. - 2. d'o rolt on loot 
or on tlu' iiiL'hwax ; ca 16.3.7--isp» ; orig.. prob. c. ; 
rH‘\er better tiuin low Ford, 163S, ‘ (ine can . . . 
cant, and pu k a pocket, I’ad for a cloak or bat.’ 

( f. pod, f/fi out upon th), q.v.—,3. \ .i., to put 
handkerchiefs, etc., in tme's trousi'rs-.seat before 
Ifcing cane<l : Public Scliools' coll : 29. 

pad, gentleman of the. Also knight (ca. lt’»7((- 
1849), squirt (ca. 179(t -l839) tf the pod. A high- 
wa wuiiii: ('. In nu(i-19 : low' b. ;> low coll. 
Far'i 11 bar. See pad, n.. 4. 

*pad, go (outlip)on the. To (go out to) rob on the 
highway ; c. ; late I7-iui(l-l9. B.E., who notes 
the variant qo-a-podding ; Grostn See pad, n., I. 

'*pad, high, d he highway : ea. 1565-1899 ; c. 
Harman.—2. Himee, (’. 17-<‘arly 19. a robber on the 
higbwav, esf). a highwayman. H(‘ad. ('ontrast ; 

*pad, low. A footpad : e, ; late C'. 17-<‘arly 19. 
Ex pod, n.. 1. ('f. jireceding. 

•pad, on or upon the. (Engaged in robl>cr\) on 
th(“ highway : c. : late G. 17--eHrly 19; prob. low^ 
B. alter (a. 1799. ITEstrange.—2. lienee, on 

tramp: (’. 19 29, though not with certainty n'- 
(orded lR‘f(>re 1851, May hewn Both senses ex jwd, 
in, 1 ; the former, gen. upon ; the latter, on. 

•pad, rum. ‘A daring or stout Highway-man,’ 
B.E. : c. : late G. i7-(>arly 19. See rum, 1, pad, 
n., 3, and ef. pad, high, 2. 

•pad, git Set*. —pad, stand. To beg by the 
wayside: c. : 1869, H. ; 1862. Mayhew ; ob. 

Brojierly, while remaining stationary—and stand¬ 
ing. ObviouBly sit pad is to l)eg from a sitting 
poBition : reeorded in 1851, likewise in Mayhew. 


In both, the beggar gen. has a piece of paper 
inscribed ‘ I’m starving—blind- -r tc,’ Also stand 
Poddy. 

•pad, upon the. See pad, on the. 

•pad, water. ‘ One that Kobbs Ships in [esp.] the 
Thames,’ B.E. : c. : late C. 17-early 19. See pad, 
n., 3. 

pad-borrower. A hor.se-thief: s. > low coll.: 
ca. 1789-1849. Gros<\ 

I pad-clinking. ‘Hobnobbing with footpads,’ 
says E. & H., defining it a.s e, : Kingsley’s note to 
the sole record, 1865, says ‘ Alluding to the clinking 
ol their spurs ’ (O.E.I).).] 
pad-horse. An easy-paced horse : from ea. 
1639 ; oh. Coll, quickly : > S.E. .Jonson. 

pad in the straw. A hidden danger: coll.: 
1539, Paksgrave ; not quite fm dial. Still, (Jammer 
Gurlon's Seedle ; Kay. Ex t S.E. pad, a toad. 

pad it. To tramp along, esp. as a vagrant : late 
C, 18 20: H, > ea. 1840, low coll. ; • ca. 1890, S.E. 

pad-nag. An easy-going hor.se : from ca. 1650 ; 
oh. Goll. ca. i8l0, S.E. 16.54, 5Vhitekx-ke, 

‘ A sober . . . well-paced english jiadde nagge,’ 
O.E.D. 

pad round. To pay excessive attention to & 
customer; tailors’ coll.: from <'a. 1870. Ex the 
S.E. pad, (of animals) to walk, etc., ‘ with sU'ady 
dull-sounding st<q)s ’ (O.E.I).). 

pad the hoof. To go on foot ; from ca. 1790 
(Grose, .3rd ed.); ef. O.E.D. date. On pdod o’ the 
hoof (Shaki'.speare), heed the hexf (mid-C. 17-early 
19). Gf. peid it, q.v,—2. Hence, to make off 
quickly : racing e. : C. 29. 

pad the wall. To sit on a comfortable leather seat 
again.-t a wall, c.sp. in a P'stniiranl or a bar : coll. ; 
1936, dames Curtis, The (Jdt Kid. 

pad-thief. A hf>rse-thief: late C. 17 -('arlv 19: 
coll. >, ca. 1750, S.E. Shadwcll. 

[padar, in Wotton, is an unsf.lved error admitted 
by Johnson and others. O.E D. | 

•padde. See pad, n.—•padden crib or ken. See 
padding-crib. (A«^(Cfr.s May 11. 1S89.) 

•padder. A rohf>er on the highway ; esp a foot¬ 
pad ; G. 17-20 ; ob. : orig. e. -. m C. 18, low s. ; 
in late G. 19-29, archaic S.E. Rowlands, Scott. 
Cf. priddist, q.v. Ex pod, v., 1, influem'ed by jxid, 
n , 3.—2. S<-e padders. —3. (Padder.) Pa<ldington 
terminus (G.W.K.) : Oxford undergraduates’ 

(— 1899). Ware. Ex Poeldington by jiroecss of 
‘ thc ()xford-fr ’. 

padders. Eeet ; shoes or boots : low’ : from ca. 
1825; oh. Egan, Finish to Tom and Jerry, 1828, 

‘ My {ladders, my stam])ers, luy buckets, otherwise 
my hoot.s.’ 

•paddin-ken. Sf*e padding-crib. P. H. Emerson 
in Ktgnor Lippo Lippi, 1893. 

•p^ding. Robbery on the highway : c. : ca. 
167(01849. B.E. (see pad, go . . .). —2. Short, 
light articles in the niaga/ines : journabstic coll, 
( —1887); ob. Baumann notes that the term is 
used ‘ in op{) 08 ition to the serial stories ’. (Th© 
ordinary, the S.E. sense of padding is; fill-up 
matter w’ithin a story or article.—3. Sec ‘ Miscel¬ 
lanea ’ in Addenda. 

•padding, a<lj. Practising highway robbery : o. 
of ca, 1679-1849. Eachard. fig. (O.E.D,). 

•padding-crib, -ken ; loosely padden -c. and -k. 
A IcKiging-house for the underworld, esp. for 
vagrants: c.: from ca. 1835; ob. Brandon 
(both); Mayhew, 1851 {-ken)-, H., Ist ed. (both). 
Ex pad, V., 1., and n., 6. Brandon distinguiahee 
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PADDINGTON FAIR (DAY) 

thus : p.-c.f a boys’ lodging-house ; p.-k., a tramps’ 
lodging-house : a distinction that seems to hare 
Iwen lost as early as the 1850’s, 

’"Paddington fair (day) ; or P. Fair(-day). A 
hanging (day); c. : late C, 17-early 11). Tyburn 
was in the parish of Paddington. Ex ‘ a rural Fair 
at the Village of that Name, near that Place * 
(Tyburn), B.E. Cf. : 

^Paddington frisk, dance the. To be hanged : c,: 
ca. 1780~18a0. Grose, 1785. Cf. : 

'"Paddington spectacles. The cap drawn over a 
criminal’s eyes at his hanging : eitluT e. or low s. ; 
early C. 10. Cf. the preceding pair of entries. 

paddist. A professional highwayman : ca. 1()70- 
18<M) : Scots s. >, in C. 18, coll. O.E.l). 

paddle. A hand : late C. 10-20 : low and oh. 
? suggested by daddhi, q.v. 

p^dle, V. To drink strong liquor : low ; from 
ca. 1860 ; oh. ? ex noisy drinking. Hence, to hare 
paddled, to be intoxicated.—2. To run away ; to 
ahsconcl : c. (— 1860) by 1800, low. H., 2nd 
ed. ; Baumann. Ex S.E. paddle, to toddle ; of. 
post-G.W. s. toddle, to depart. 

paddle one’s own canoe. See canoe, paddle . . . 

Perhaps one might mention the French-teachers’ 
‘ gag ’ : pas d'elle yeux Rhone que nous. (Such 
tricks should be collected ; cf. r; ^ tt, to eat a hit of 
pie !) 

paddler. A paildle-steamer: coll. ; from ca. 
1890. (O.E.l).) 

Paddy. A nickname (cf. J^at, q.v.) for an Irish¬ 
man : coll. : 1780, A. Young, ‘ Paddies were swim¬ 
ming their horses in the sea to cure the mange.’ 
O.E.D. Ex the very common Irish name, Patrick, 
of which Paddy is the Irish diminutive, Al.so 
Paddylander, Paddywhack, (iq.v. Cf. ; 

paddy. A rage, a temper: coll: 1894, Henty 
(O.E.l).). Also paddy-whack, q.v. Cf. Irish, q.v., 
and see esp. Words ! at ‘ Offensive Nationality.'— 
2. Erroneous for baddy : Motley and recent dic¬ 
tionaries, O.E.l).—5. A paddywhack almanac : 
coll, and dial. (- 1876) ; f l>.v 1930.—4. A hobby, 
a fad : non-aristocratic (— 1887). Baumann. Ex 
j>ad, n., 2. 

♦Paddy, stand. See pad, sit. 
paddy>boat. A ve.ssel of the Henderson line from 
the Clyde to Burma: nautical: C. 20. Bowen. 
Suggested by S.E. paddy-bout, a ship for the carrying 
of ncc : Burma exports much rice. 

Paddy Doyle, do. To be a defaulter : naval and 
military : late C. 19-20. F. & Gibbons. 

Paddy T.And or Paddyland. Ireland. Hence, 
Paddylander, an Irishman. Coll. : from ca, 1820. 

paddy over, come (gen. the). To bamboozle, 

‘ kid ’, humbug : from ca. 1820 ; slightly ob. Ex 
Paddy, q.v., and the Irishman’s reputation for 
blarney. 

Paddy Quick. A stick.—-2. Thick. Both rhym¬ 
ing s. (— 1859); the latter, ob. H., Ist ed. 

Paddy rammer. A hammer: rhyming s., esp. 
among urban labourers : late C. 19-20. John o' 
London s Weekly, June 9, 1934. 

paddy-row. ‘ More jackets off than blows struck, 
where sticks supply the place of fists,’ Bee : coll. ; 
from ca. 1820 ; ob. 

paddy wax or -wax. A variant (— 1923) of 
paddy-whack, 2. Manchon. 

Pa!^ Wester ; occ. paddywester. A bogus sea¬ 
man carrying a dead man’s discharge-papers; a 
very incompetent or dissolute seaman : nautical: 
from ca. 1890. Bowen, ‘ After a notorious board¬ 


ing-house keeper in Liverpool who shipped thou¬ 
sands of green men as A.B.’s for a consideration.’ 

paddy-w(h)ack, padd 3 ^(h)ack, paddy w(h)ack; 
or with capitals. An Irishman (in (’, 18-early 19, 
only if big and strong): coll. : 1785, Grose {ai 
whack) ; cf. O.E.l). date. Humorous on Paddy, 
q.v.—2. Whence, on the analogy of paddy, 1, q.v., 
a rage, a temper : coll. : 1899, Kipling, ‘ He’ll l:>o 
in a ravin’ paddy-wack,’ O.E.D,—3. A paddy¬ 
whack almanac: coll, (— 1886); f by 1910. C’f. 
jKiddy, 3, q.v. 

Paddy's Blackguards. The Koval Irish Regiment 
(until ca, 1881, the 18th Foot): military; (.'. 1!>- 
20 ; ob. .Also the Xarnurs. 

Paddy’s Goose. ‘ The White Swan, a noted Hash 
public house in the east of London.’ IF. ISOF 
Mayhew. 1861. ti\«‘s it as in High Street. Shad well. 
Pre.sumably ex Paddy's notion of a goose. 

Paddy’s grapes, potatoe.s : South Lune.islurc 
jocular ( — 1905). E.l). 1). (Sup.). (‘f. se\ i-r.il ot tho 

Irish term.s. 

Paddy’s hurricane. A d(‘ad cidm : nautical : 
from ca. 1840: ob. Also Irishman's h. 

Paddy's Land. Ireland: coll. (- iSfll). If., 
3rd imI. .Mso Paddy Latid. (pv. 

Paddy’s lantern. 9')ic moon : nautical : lato 
C. 19 20, liowcri. Prol). after piu i di-lank rn, (j v 
Paddy's lucerne. ‘-A jinnalmt tvfx' ot weed.' 
Jiee Doom* : .Australian eoll. ( — I92(t). lix tie- 
prevalence of lue(*rnc as fodder 

Paddy’s Milestone. ‘ .Ailsa-( Yaig. just half-\»av 
b(‘t\M‘(*n Greenoek and Kclfast on the paek(*t 
route*'; nautical: late ('. 19-20, Rouen. 

paddywester. .An oei . lorm of I^addy llfs/er, (].v. 
paddjwt h tack. Se<* paddy-w( h lack, 
padre, .v <ha}>lain : naval (1S8S. ('hanif/rri'ft 
Jon/iial, ,lan. 14) and nnlitarv (— 190u) . Iiy 1916. 
coll. Ex Pt»rtugiic.se (lit. a father) as used, lioni 
ca. 1580, in India for any priest or par.-.on (.ve esp. 
A ide & Burnell). For the G.W. padre*, see e'sp. 

B. & P. 

paedomancy. Like* pednnancy, iiu'orreet for 
pedonuinry : (’.17-20. O.E.D. 

paff ! A coll. int(*rje'ction (ee)ntcmf)tuous) : mid- 

C. 19 2»); ob. Hence p/yj r/led paff, jarL'oii. 

page of your own age, make a. Do it ye)iirse*lf : 
8e*mi-{)rovcrbiHl coll. : Draxe, liibhothera Sehotu'i- 
tira InstrnctiHsuna, 1633 ; Kay ; Swift. (Apj>e*r- 
Sf)n.) 

Paget's Irregular Horse. The 4th Hussars: 

military ; from ca. 1843 ; very ob. Ex their .siaek 
drill on their return in 1842 from twenty-six venirV 
se'rviee in Inelia, and thcirC.O.'s name. F. & Gib- 
bems. 

pagoda-tree, gen. prece'ded b> shake the. (3’o 
obtain) rapid fortune in India : s. ; by 1870, coll. : 
1836, T. lIoe)k, 'The* amusing jiursuit of “shaking 
the pagoda-tree ” once so popular in our Oriental 
po.ssessiona.’ Sliglitly ob, by 1886, f by 1920. 
App. ex a coin that, owing to the design of a 
pagoda thereon, was called a pagoda, Esp. W., 
O.E.D. and Yule & Burnell, 

pahny. An occ. variant of parnee, q.v. (B. & P.) 
paid. Tipsy : ca. 1635-70. Shirley, The Royal 
Master, 1638. (O.E.D.) 

‘ paid ’ to, put. ‘ To regard a matter as finished, 
as over and done with ’ : S.E. of an account, coll, 
in such fig. connexions as ‘ Oh, don’t worry ; you 
can put paid to any friendship that ever existed 
between him and me ; I’ve found out the sort of 
fellow he really is ! ’ (Lyell) : late C. 19-20. 
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pain !, you give me a. The c.p. form of: 
pain in the neck, give one a. To bore intensely • 
to irritate : (^ liO, 

paint. Money : esp. among houKe-jiainters 
(“186b); ob. Cf. brads, sugar, qq.v.—2. Jam: 
military : from the IBOO’e. F. & Gibbons. Ex its 
inferior quaUty. 

paint, v.i. To drink (something strong): 
Whyte-Melville, ‘ Each hotel . . . called b)rth the 
same observation, “ I guess 1 shall go in and 
paint Ob.—2. V.t., to make numerous correc¬ 

tions on (a proof): prinUTs’ (— 1{>09). Ware. 
Ex resulting appearance.—3. See : 

paint a job. To scorch one’s work : tailors*: 
C. 20. S(*ec.g. The Tailor and ('uUtr, Nov. 20, 1928. 

paint-brush baronet. An ennobled artist: 
Society coll.: 1885, The. Rfjcree, June 28; ex- 
tremelv ob. (Ware.) Cf gallipot barond, q.v. 

paint one’s eye for him (her, et<.). To give him a 
black eye : low (— 1887). Eaumanri. 
paint the town red. See red, paint the town, 
painted edge. A coat-erlpe m. or ol, cf»loured 
cloth ; tailors ('. 20. K.g. in Thp Tailor and 

Cutter, Nov. 29, 1928. 

painted mischief. Playing cards: 1879. The 
Daily Scit.s, March 8. Ob. 

painter. A workman that scorches his job: 
tailors' • 29. 

painter stainer. (Gen. pi.) An arti.^t : Society : 
latter iuill cjI 1883. Ex the Lord Mayor s reference, 
at the Ifoyal Academy banquet, to the Painter 
Stainers' Company. Ware. 

painter, cut one’s. To prevent a person’s dome: 
ha nil ; late C. i7-rnid-18 naut.cal .s. JB.E—2. 
Hence, to send a person away : nautical s (— 17s5). 
Crosp, —3. (Of oneself) cut one’s or the painter, to 
dejiart unceremoniously : nautical (“ 1867). 

Sn)\th -“-1 Hence, to sever one'.M connexion : gen. 
roll (— 18SS) >, ca. 1995, S.E ('The painter 
being the rope that hoUl'^ the bf)at fast to the ship,’ 
Grosp.) (,)cc. fill]) the /imritn, in .><cnses 3. 4 : from 
ca. 1 M’to. 

painter, let go the. To deliver a (heavy) punch : 
boxers' (— 1887), ob. llaumann. Ex nautical j. 
Cf. paint one 's <yi, Cj v. 

painter, what pleases the. A late C. 17-rnid-18 
c.j». in the W(jrld of art and literature : ‘ AVhen any 
Representation in the Productions of his or any Art 
18 unaeer)iintahle, and so i.s to be re.Holv’d purely into 
the good Pleasure of the Arlust.’ H.E. 

Painter Pug. Wm. Hogarth (1697-17(’>4). the 
artist. Itnw.son. (An inimical sobriquet was the 
Do, 11 onfd Dauber,) 
painting, vbl.n. See paint a job. 
pair of. Pair is coll, (and often humorous) when 
used of ‘ th<' two bodily members themselves, as 
“ a pair of eve.s, ears. bps. jaws, arms, liands, lieels, 
legs. Mings ”, etc ', O.E.II. : late (’. 14-29. 

pair 0(f) compasses. Human legs ; London : ca. 
18SO-1919. Ware. The term arose Mheii th*- male 
leg began to l>e narrowly enca.sed. 
pair 0 (f) drums. drums, pair o’. 

*pair 0(f) kicks. Boots ; shoes : tramps’ o. 
(- 193,7). 

pair of hands. A man : coll. : from ca. 1630. 
O.K.l). 

pail of heels. See clean pair of heels, show a. 
pair of lawn sleeves. A bishop -. coll. : 1844, 
Mataulay. O.E.l). 

pair of oars. A boat rowed by two men: coll, 
verging on S.E. : C. 17-20. 


pair of shears. See shears, 
pair of shoes, a different or another. A different 
matter: coll.: 1859, J’backoray ; 1805, JJickeris. 
Both have another. O.E.D. 
pak of spectacles. 8c‘o spectacles, 
pair 0 (f) subs. See subs, pair o(f). 
pair of wheels. A two-wheeled vehicle : coll.: 
from ea, J629. Cockerarn. O.E.D. 

*pair of wings. (A pair of) ours : ca. 1799 1890 : 
c. : Cfrose. 3rd ed. Ex speed.—2. SJeev'cs: 
tailors’ : late (’. 19 20. 

pair off with. J o marry : coll. : 1865, Miss 

Braddon in Sir Jasper. Ex S.E. sense, to go apart, 
or off, in yiairs. O.E.l). 

pairosaul. A parasol : illiterate pronunciation 
(— 1887). Baumann. 

pajamas. See pyjamas. 

pakaru. l>roken, erushed, smashed : New Zea¬ 
land military : (jI.W. I*N .Maori/yuAaru (to de^'troy), 
common as N.Z. coll, in late C. 19-20. (F. & Gib¬ 

bons.) 

pakeha. A wliite man : a Maori word collo¬ 
quially a/lopted in New Zealand ca. 1850. I'erhaps 
ex a Maori word meaning a fairy ; ]»erhaps a 
Maori attempt at b****r. ' said to iiave been de- 
sciibed by Dr John.son (though not in bis dic¬ 
tionary), as ” a U^rm of endearment amorig'^t 
sailors”’, a theory ajip. sujiporU'd by Morns. 
(Bronouneed a.s a inolossus, the a's being, as always 
in Maori, given the Continental value.) 
pakka. See pukka. 

*pal. An aecomplice : c (— 1788). Grose, 2nd 
ed. (chosen pells, pell being an oce. C. 18-19 form) ; 
Vaux, 1812, pall. In late C. 19. this .sense'.* low s. 
—2. Earlier and from ca. 1859 the prevailing sense, 
a chum, a friend : 1681-82, the Hereford Dioce.san 
Register, ‘ Wheare have you lit'cn all this day, 
pall ? ’ (O.E.D.) : 8. >, ca. 1889, low coll. Ex 
Romany pal, brother, mate (cf. c. and Romany 
blo{ir)en), ex Turkish Gypsy, pral. plal, brother; 
ultimately related to Sanskrit bhratr, a brother (cf. 
L. fratcr). W., O.E.D., Borrow, and Smart & 
Croft on. (Cf. pally, q.v.) Hence : 

pal, v.i. To associate (with) ; become another’s 
‘pal ' (q.v.) : perhajis ong. c. ; certainlj', at best, 
low s. (— 1879) >, ca. 1995, (decrea.singly low ) coil. 
Often, esp. in C. 29, pal tn u ith, pal up [to or with) ; 
in C. 19, occ. pal on. ‘ The Autobiography of a 
Tliiefin Macmillan s Magazine, 1879, ‘ I palled iri 
with some old hands at the game.'—2. (Gen. pall) 
to detect: c. : 1851, Mayhew’; ob. Perhaps ex 
pal, n., 1, or. more prob., ex the Romany pre¬ 
position palal. pallo, after, as in av palla, lit. to com© 
afttT, i.e. to lollow, and dik palla, to look after, i.e. 
to watch (Smart Crofton) : cf. be after a person, 
to pursue him, desire strongly to find or catch. 

pal-looral. Drunk : Glasgow {— 1934). Cf. 
palatic, q.v. 

palace. An incorrect variant of t polis, a 
palisade, an enclosure. O.E.l).—2. A police- 
station : policemen’s : from ca. 1879 ; somewhat ob. 
—3. (Palace.) The (Vystal Palace : coll. (-- 1887). 
Baumann.—4. Hence, the Crystal Palace Associa¬ 
tion Football team : sporting coll. ; from the 
1899’8. 

palampo. A bed-spread, a quilt : Anglo-Indian 
coU. (— 1864). H., 3rd ed. A corruption of 

palempore, itself of doubtful etymology. Yule k, 
Burnell. 

^palarie, v.i. and t. To talk, s^^eak : vagrants’ c. 
(— 1893); ob. P. H. Emerson, ‘ She used to 
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paJarie thick [cant] to the slaveys.* A variant of 
Parlyaree^ q.v., influenced by palaver, v. 

palatic. Drunk : 1885, The Stage, ‘ Sandy told 
me he last saw him dreadfully palatic ’: theatrical; 
very oh. I.e., paralytic (q.v.) corrupted. 

palaver. A fussy, ostentatious person: Scots 
coll. : C. 19-20; oh Gen. old palaver. Pre¬ 
sumably ex :—2. Conversation or discussion, gen. 
idle, occ. (in C. 19-20) flattering or wheedbng; 
‘jaw’, q.v.: nautical s. >, ca. 1790, gen. coll. : 
1748, Smollett, ‘ None of your palaver.’ Ex S.E. 
(orig. trade and nautical) sense, a parley, a con¬ 
ference, esp. one with much talk, itself ex Portu¬ 
guese palavra (cf. Sp. palabra), used by the Portu¬ 
guese in parleying with the natives on the African 
coast. (Partly O.E.D. ; see also Grose, P.) Cf. 
the V. —3. Hence, business, concern : from middle 
1890’s. C. Hvne, 1899, ‘ It’s not your palaver . . . 
or mine.’ O.E.D. (Sup.). 

palaver, V. To talk much, unnecessarily, or 
(in C. 19-20) plausibly or cajolingly : from ca. 
1730 : 8. or coll. > in C. 19-20 definitely coll., 
latterly almost S.E. Ex the preceding, but until 
ca. 1775 unrecorded except as palavering. —2. 
Hence, to flatter; wheedle : from ca. 1780 ; ob. 
Grose. 

*palaver to (a person) for (a thing). To ask one 
for something ; beg it : tramps’ c. (— 1859). H., 

let ed. Ex palaver, v,, 2. 

palaverer, occ. palaverist. One who palavers; 
one given to palavering: from ca. 1785 (ob.); 
coll., in C. 20 almost S.E. Ex palaver, v., 1. Cf. : 

palavering, vbl.n. and ppl. adj. Copious or idle 
talk ; very talkative : resp. 1733, 1704 (O.E.D.): 

8. or coll, until C. 19, then definitely coll. ; in C. 20, 
almost S.E. Foote, ‘ He is a damned palavering 
fellow.’ Ex palaver, v. 

palayl. Incorrect for polayl, poultry : C. 14-16. 
O.E.D. 

pale. Pale brandy : London coll. : mid-C. 19- 
20 ; ob. Mayhew, 1861, ‘ A dram of pale ”, as 
she called it, invigorated her.’ 

[pale as . . . These similes, e.g. pale as ashes, 
clay, death, are S.E. Apperson.] 

Palestine in London. Ca. 1820-50 : low. Egan, 
1821, ‘That portion of the parish of St. Giles. 
Bloomsbury, inhabited by the lower Irish.’ Cf, 
Holy Land. 

p^ette. A hand : late C. 18-19. Cf. daddle and 
paddle, qq.v. 

palone or palon(e)y. A girl : grafters’ : c. 20. 
Philip Allingham, Cheapjark, 1934. Perhap.s cf. Sp. 
paloma, a dove. In low theatrical, the form is 
polone. 

pall. See pal, n., 1, and v., 2.—2. To detect: o. 
or low 8. : 1859, H. ; t by 1900.—3. To stop, e.g. 

that !, stop (doing) that !, and pall there !, 
silence!: nautical (— 1864); ob. H., 3rd ed. ; 
Baumarm. Ex pall, properly pavd, an in.struraent 
used to stop the windlass. See pawl, the earlier, 
more gen. form.— 4. To appal; daunt (as in C. 14— 
17 S.E.): nautical (— 1864). Ibid. (Cf. palled.) 
Abbr. appal, or ex the nautical order ease and pall. 

pallad. An t incorrect form of pallet, a mattress. 
O.E.D. 

pallaver. See palaver, esp. v., 2. (Grose.) 
palled, be. Not to dare to say more : low coll. 

(—• 1864). H., 3rd ed. Ex appal, or paU, v., 3. 

*palliard. A vagrant that lies on straw ; but esp. 

* he that goeth in a patched cloke Awdelay : c. 
of ca. 1560-1830; ob. by ca. 1750.—2. In C. 17- 


early 18, the seventh ‘ rank * of the underworld : 
born beggars affecting hideous sores. B.E. (Other 
senses, §.E.) Ex Fr. paillard, itself ex paille, straw. 
(O.E.D.) Cf. : 

palliasse. A harlot: low: C. 19-20; ob. Ex 
palliasse, a straw, i.e. cheap, mattres.s. 

paUiness. Comradeship ; the being ‘ pals ’ (q.v.); 
from ca. 1890. Cf. palship, q.v. 

pallish. Friendly, ‘ chummy ’ : mostly schools’ : 
1892 (O.E.D.); ob. Ex pal, n., 2. Cf. ; 

pally. Friendly; ‘ thick ’ : from 1895 or 

slightly earlier. Ex pal, n., 2, q.v. Cf. preceding, 
[palm. See entry at pace, go the.] 
palm-acid or -oil. A caning on the hand : 
schoolboys’ : from ca. 1860 ; ob. 

palm-soap. Money; a bribe: low (— 1860); 
ob. H., 2nd ed. On S.E. palm-oil. a bribe. 

♦palmer. A beggar that, under the pretence of 
collecting ‘ harp ’ halfpence, by palming steals 
copper coins from shopkei’pera : c. (— 1864) ; f by 
1920. H., 3rd ed. Contrast palming, q.v.—2. A 

shy fellow ; Durham School : from ca. 1870 ; ob. 

Palmer is concerned, Mr. A c.p. applied, ca. 
1810-50, to a briber or a bribee. Vaux, 1812. Ex 
the S.E. palm-oil, a bribe. Contrast palrn-acid and 
cf. palmistry. 

♦palming. The robbing of shops by pairs, the on© 
bargaining, the other palming desirable articles : 
c. (— 1839); sbghtly ob. Brandon; 11., 2nd ed. 
Contrast palmer, 1, 

♦palmmg-rackefc. ‘ Secreting money in the palm 
of the hand ’, Vaux ; c. (— 1812) ; oh. 

palmistry. Bribery : jocular colL (— 1923). 
Manchon. Cf. palm-soap. 

palore. See polore. 

Pals, the. The four Service ‘ battiilions of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Begnnents, raised in 
1914 ’ : military : G.W. (F. & Cihhons.) 

palship. Friendsliip; being pals: 1896 

(O.E.D.) ; ob. Ex pal, n., 2. Cf. palUness, q v. 

Paltock's Inn or inn. A poverty-stricken place : 
ca. 1578-1010 : coll, almost imm. > S.E. Go.^son, 

‘ Comming to Chenas. a hlind village, in comparison 
of Athens a Faltockes Inne Bresumably ex some 
wretched inn. tlie host one Baltock. 

pam or Pam. The knave of clubs; 1685, 

CrowTie; ob. Coll. Pope, ‘ Ev'n mighty Pam, 
that Kings and Queens o’erthrew.’ Abbr. Fr. 
pamphile, a card-game and esp. thi.-? card, which, m 
trunifiing, ranks highest. W. ; O.E.D.—2. A 
card-game rather like nap: from ca. 1690; ob. 
Coll. >, ca. 1780, S.E. Addison, in The (luardian, 
1713, ‘She quickly grows more fond of Pam than 
of her husband.’—3. Lord Palmerston (d. 1865) a 
nickname by ‘ telescoping ’ : 1854, Smedl'*y, ‘ It’s 
very jolly to bo on those terms with a man like 
Pam ’; slightly ob. Also nicknamed (iupid. hv the 
iadi(‘8 ; Pumice-Stone, by his political opponents. 

Pamp, (as) snug as old. Very comtortable: 
lower classes’ (— 1887); ob. Baumann. Who 
was Pamp ? The name is prob. fanciful ex a 
pampered person. —2. (pamp or P.) A Pampero, 
I.e. a River Plate gale ; nautical; late C. 19-20 
Bowen. 

♦pan. A bed: c. : C. 18. Hall, 1708.—2. 
Money : c. : mid-C. 18-mid-19. Halliwell.—3. the 
pan, the workhouse: tramps’ c. (— 1893). P. H. 
Emerson. The etymologies are extremely obscure, 
as are the connexions—if any. Perhajis all three 
are cognate with Romany pan{d), to ‘ shut, fasten, 
close, tie, bind, etc.,’ Smart k Crofton ; sense 1 may. 
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via dial., derive ex fan, a beam of wood.—-4. {Pan.) 
I)a Toil's Pan : a KiniUrley (Soutli Africa) coll. 
(— IHI‘1). Pcttinan.--r), 'riic face : lower claKBc.a’ 
(— HKlo). iVrbajtH ex ]>an, nhut otif'/t, q.v. 

pan, V. To catch ; cajiture : coll., mostly U.S. 
and ('oloriial : 1SK7. O.K.l). 

pan, shut one's. 'I’o h<dd one’s tf>n;:n»' ; frr>rn ca. 
ls;{(i ; o!>. Miirryat, in I’tttr Simplf. ‘Shut vour 
[)an.’ K.\ that part (»f an t )j;un or jantol w hu h holtl-^ 

the prirninj:. (’f. N.K. jUifih in Ihe pan. O.Ii! I). 

pan-tlasher. A tnmutorv meteor in the world of 
Bjtort, CH|). in lawn tennis : Hjiortme coll. : from 
PJ.';r». Kx S.K. flufih in thi pan. 

pan on, have a. To be low-spirited : pnnterH’ : 
from (11 ISbd. '! ex Fr. pnnnn, a failure, a ‘ fizzle 
a breakdf»\\ n, c.^n panni\‘i (if nuira. 

pan out, ^ 1 'I’o turn out; (of an event) be: 
(oil.: on^. (1^71), r.S. ; ungliciHcd ca. 181K5, but 
coninKui in South Africa (the paradi.se of American 
rninint!-(‘nL'inc(Ts) us early as iHbi ; witness I*ett- 
inann. Tiu liijine, April 7, P.Hil, ‘ We do not want 
to know about . . . tin* M C'.C.'s bip' roller ... or 
how th(‘ incmber.s’ luncheon j>ans out as a cornnnr- 
cial speculation.’ Ex mining (the shaking of pold- 
bdirinp pravel in a jmn). d’liornton 2. \ .t . to 
yield : .■\ustraljan (and L’.S.) c»'ll. . 1HS4, Tht M*l- 
hourni' Punch, Sept. 4, ‘ Tin* department . . . only 
panned out a few copp(*r coins.’ < >b. O.E lb 
pan-pudding, stand to one’s. To hold one's (lit. 
(ir lis.'.) ground : coll. ; late C. 17 early 18. Mot* 
teux's Pabdaus. (.\ heavy pudding, gen. of fioui ) 

* p an Am . See pannam. 

panatrope. A hermaphrodite : from ca. lhl(b 
Michael Harn.son, Weep for Lyadas, PJo4. Ex the 
S.E. word. 

pancake. The female pudend : low' : C. 19-20.— 
2. The act of dc.scending vertically with the ’plane 
kcj)t level : aviators' ; 191b or. at hitc.^t. 1917. The 
V. IS gen. considered S.E —.'k ((Jen. ]j 1 ) Ironicailv 
6uh.«titut(*d for a word that one doesn't acce[)t : 
coll. ; 1914. A. N'eil J.yons, Arfhur'M, ' " What was 
your particular line ? ” “ Extra gentleman.” 

“ Extra pancakes ! ” ’ (Manchon.) C'f. rny foot! 

Pancridge parson. A term of cont('mj)t: C. 17- 
18. Field, 1012 ; Halliwell. (Ajip'rson.) 

pandemonium. A gamhlmg-hell : educated 
garnhlcrs' (— 1823); f by 19tXb ‘Jon Bee who 
implies a j)nn on hell being the place of all the devils. 
—2. ‘ The lower deck subalterns’ quarters in the old 
nav.il tro(.p.ships ’ : naval and military : ca. 1850- 
191(b Bowen. 

pandie, pandy. A stroke from cane or strap on 
the hand as punishment : coll., mostly school and 
nursery and mainly Scots : A. Scott, 1805 (O.E.l).). 
Ex I... pande pahnan or rnanutn, hold out your hand ! 
—2. (pandy): a ‘revolted Sepoy in the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857-9 ’ ; coll. : 1857 ; ob. Ex Pande, 
the surname of the first man to revolt in the 34th 
Regiment. O.E.D., Vule & Burnell.—3. Hence, an 
Incliari soldier : Regular Armv : late C. 19-20 ; ob. 
B. & P. 

pandie, pandy, V. To cane, strap : coll, (mostly 
Bchool and nursery): 1803, Kingsley, ‘She . . . 
pandied their hands Avith canes.’ Ex pandtr, n., 1. 

panel, be or go on the. To ‘ place oneself under 
the care of a panel doctor ’ : coll. {— 1927). 
Coilinson. 

*panel-crib, -den, -house. A brothel where theft 
is (deliberately) rife: o. (— 1860); ? orig. I'.S. 
Bartlett, 1800 {panel-house, low b.). Whence the 
next two entries. 


panel-dodge or -game. Theft in a panel-house: 
low 8. > low coll. : resp. 1885, Burton, Thousarvd 
Sights ; Century Did., 1890. Ex panel-crib, etc., 
q.v. 

panel-thiel, -thieving. A thief, theft, in a pand- 
ertb, q.v. ; low h. {— 1800) low coll. ; perhaps 
ong. U.S. (sec liartlett. ed. of 1800). 

♦p ane iu. See pannam. 

*pangy bar. Eivi- pounds sb^rling : c. : from ca 
HH9. .lames Curti.^, The Cilt Kid, 1919>. A bar is 
£1 ; pnngy may derive c.x Er. emg, but it is more 
prob. a corrujitiori of Romany panjih, five. 

panic. JTcparation.s at full sj>ced on a siiip pre¬ 
paring for sea : naAai : 1914--18. F. A (Jibbcms. 

panic-party. ‘ The men whose job it was to leave 
a Iiccoy .Ship ... in disorder when a (Jeniian sub¬ 
marine opened fire ’ : nd\ai coil. (191bj by 1918, 
j. Bowen. 

panicker. ‘ A man showing needles- anxiety be¬ 
forehand ’ : military coil. : late 1910 ; ob. F, & 
Gibbons. 

panicky ; occ. -nn-, a sol. Like, given to, panic : 
very (Ar excessively afraid or nervous : coli. : 1809, 
The Echo, Oct. 12. ‘ Hence the di'lays, mystification, 
and consequent panicky results U.E.D. C'f. wind 
up, irtnd leriicaL windy ; also breeze. 

*pan(n)am ; panem ; pan(n)um. Bread : c.: 
resj). rnid-U. RJ-20, ('. 17-18, C. 17-20. Harman; 
Bronie (pannum) ; B.F. (panani) ; 1^ (pan urn) ; 

N ance. Fx L. pams and prob. ex the accu.^^ative 
panern, via Lingua Franca. Cf. Fr. s, panam, 
bread, and yannam, q.v. 

*pannam(, ctc.^-bound. Ocjinvcd of one’s food-, 
es{). bread-, allowance- priscm c. : rnid-C. 19-20. 
H., 1st ed. Fx }/rcceding. (f. pannam-struck 
and : 

*pannam(, etc.; or cokey)-fence or, more gen., 
-fencer. A strci t finstrv-( (Xtk ; c. : from ca. 1840. 
Ex pannam, q.v., and see cokey and fence. 

*pannam(, etc. )-struck. Marvmg : c.: C. 19- 
20; ob. H., 2nd ed. Fx pannam, q.v. 

*pann(e)y. The higinvay : c. of ca. 1750-1830. 
John Boulter. 17,'')3, ‘ I'll scamp on the panney.’ 
Etymology obscure : jierhaiis ex Romany.—2. A 
bouse; lodgings, rooms: c. of ea. 1785-188(>. 
Grose, 1788 ; Vaux, 1812 ; Egan.—-3. Whenvv flash 
pann{t)y, often simply panny (Ware), a brothel ; a 
pubhe-house frc(juented by thieves : c. of ca. 1820- 
1920.— 4. A burglary : c. : implied in Grose, 1788 ; 
ob. ?7x preceding sense, via do a panny, q.v. Cf. 
pann(e)y-lay, q.v.—5. A tight between two, among 
more than two, women: Ioav (— 1909), Ware. 
Cognate with Devonshire panel, to hurt, or pain, 
and Nottinghamshire pannding, a severe beating 
(F.D.D.). 

♦pann(e)y, do a. To rob a house ; commit a 
burglary: c. : Grose, 1788 ; Lvtton ; ob. Ex pre¬ 
ceding entry, sense 2. Cf. crack a crib. 

*pann(e)y-lay. A burglary : c. : from ca. 1820 ; 
ob. Bee pann(e)y, 2. 

*paim(e)y-nian. A housebreaker : c. : C. 19-20; 
very ob. Ex pann(€)y, 2. 

pannican, off one’s. See pannikin, off one’s, 
pannicky. Bee panicky. 

pannier. A robed waiter at table in the Inner 
Temple : coll. : 1823. Origin unknowm, says 

S.O.D. ; but is not the term an abbr. of pannier man, 
‘ a servant belonging to the Temple or Gray’s Inn, 
whose office is to announce the dinner ’, Grose, 3rd 
ed., 1790 { - - 1790 or 1791) ? W. compans with 
boots and buttons, qq.v.—2. ‘ A bunched-up part of 
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a skirt forming a protuberance behind ’: cata- 
chrestic : 1869. O.E.D. 

pannier, fill a woman^S. To render her pregnant : 
C. 17-18 : low coll. Cotgrave. 

pannikin, off one's. Crazy : Australian : 1910, 
A. H, Davis, On Our Selection ; 1916, C. J. Denni.s 
(O.E.D. Sup.). 

pannikin-boss or -overseer. An overseer in a 
small, ‘ unothcial ’ way on a station : Australian 
coll. (— 1897) ; ob. Morris. (In itself, pannikiu 
is S.E. ex dial.)—2. Hence, ‘a shift boss. A man 
in charge of a small gang of workmen ’, dice Doone : 
Australian coll. (— 1926). 

pannilm into another shed, roll one^s. To seek 
work with another emphn’er: Australian coll. 
(— 1902) ; ob. Cf the preceding entry. 

•pannum. See pannam. — panny. See pami(e)y. 
pannyar. ‘ The old name for the slave trade on 
the African coast ’, says Bowen : nautical: ? C. 18- 
mid-19. Prob. ex pannier, a basket. 

panorama. A paramour: sol. : 1889, The 

Referee, Nov. 17. (Ware.) 

pansy. A very effeminate youth ; a homosexual : 
from ca. 19‘10. Cf. Nancy (boy). Also pansy-hoy : 
from ca. 1930 ; The New Statesman and Nation, 
Sept. 15, 1934, concerning the Fascist mating in 
Hyde Park on the 9th Sept., notes that there w'ere, 
from the crowd, ‘ shouts about “ pansy-boys ” 
pant. See panto. 

panta-. Incorrect for panto- in pantacosm, 
pantagamy, pantagraph, pantameter, pantamorphic, 
pantascopic, paniatype, mid-C. 18-20. O.E.D. 

pantables, stand upon one's. To stand on dignity: 
coll. : ca. 1570-1760. G. Harvey, Cotton, Horace 
Walpole. Moreover, pantable is corrupt for 
pantojie, a slipper, a shoe. Other corruptions are 
pantacle, pantocle, pantap{p)le, pantaphel, pan- 
top{p)le, paniible. O.E.D. 

pantechnicon. A coll. abbr. of pantechnicon ran 
(furniture-removing) ; 1891. O.E.D. 

pantener ; pantoner. Frequent misreadings of 
pautener, rascal, n. and adj. : C. 14-15. O.E.D. 

♦panter. A hart : c. : late C. 17-early 19. B.E.; 
Grose, ‘ That animal is, in the Psalms, said to pant 
after the fresh water-brooks ’ (1785 revised by 1796). 
—2. The human heart : from ca. 1720 certainly ; 
possibly from late C. 17 : low s., prob. ong. c. ; 
slightly ob. A song of ca. 1725, quoted in Musa 
Pedestris ; Gro.se, 2nd ed., ‘ Frequently pants in 
time of danger —3. See ; 

panters. The female brea.sts : low : C. 19-20 ; 
ob. Ex panter, 2. Cf. heavers. 

panteys ; in C. 20, gen. panties. Pantaloons : 
ca. 1848-60 : coll. : ong. and mainly U.S. (Burton, 
Waggeries, 1848).—2. Drawers (women's, chil¬ 
dren’s) : 1905 : coll. >, by 1933, S.E. Cf pants, 
Bcanties and undies, and see esp. ‘ Euphemism and 
Euphemisms ’ in Words ! 
pantible. See pantables. 

pantile. ‘ Erroneously applied to flat Dutch or 
Flemish paving tile.s, and so ’—in the pi.—‘ to the 
Parade at Tunbridge Wells which w'as paved with 
these ’, O.E.D. ; ca. 1770-1830. Properly ‘ a roof¬ 
ing tile transversely curved to an ogee shape ’ (ib.). 
Cf. pantile-house, -shop, q.v.—2. A hat : ca. 1859— 
90. H., Ist ed.; Baumann. Ex shape. Cf. tile, 
q.v.—3. A flat cake, jam-covered : schoolboys’ : 
ca. 1863—1920. H., 3rd ed. Ex sense 1.—4. A 

hard biscuit, esp. one of those carried by Liverpool 
ships: nautical: from ca. 18>U) ; ob. Bowen. Ex 
sense 1. 


pantile(-)hous6, (-)shop. Ca. 1780-1830: s. 

rapidly > coll.: resp. 1785, Grose; 1796, Ora«o 
(hence, 1790 or 1791). ‘A Presbyterian, or other 
dissenting meeting house, frequently covered with 
pantiles, called also a cock pit ’, Grose, Isted. 

Pantile Park. London’s roofs and chimney¬ 
pots : joeiilar coll. : mid-C. 19 -20 ; extremely ob. 
W'are. 

par.tiler. A Dissenter : (‘oll. : apj). ca. 1720-1890. 
but not recorded before IH<>3, according to F. & 11., 
1SS9 according to the O.E.D. ; it occurs in H., 1S»>0. 
Ex pantile, 1,—2. Hence, a religious ]>ns(>ner : 
pri.son-staff s. : early G. 19. Maybew. 1856. 'The 
officers . . . used to designate the extraitnlinary 
religious convicts as “ pantilers 

panto. A G. 20 coll. abbr. of pantomime. Ware 
Occ. (— 1923 : Manchon). pant. 
pantocle, pantofle, pantople. See pantables, 
pantomine. A sol., frequent among e\en the 
iemi-literate, for puiifomiwe : G. 19 -20. 

pantry. A pn/c-ring variant (— 1920; ob ) of 
brend-basket, q.v. : cf. meat-safe, 1. W' 

pants. Pantaloons : low coll.: ong. (lSf2, 
1846, O. W. Holmes) and mainly 1 .S ; ob 
Thornton. Cf. sense 4 and panteys, J, (|.v.--2 
Pantalettes: coll.: ong. (1851), G.S. ; ob.—3 
Hence, coll, (in shops, only ol imm’s) for drawers . 
1874, H., 5th ed,, “ American term tor trou.sers 
Here used to represent the long drawers W(jru 
underneath ’ ; 1880, The Daily Neirs, ,\ov. 8, 

‘Pants and shirts sell rather frcelv,’ G E 1). Cf. 
panteys, 2, q.v. —1. Hence, trousers : ong, ( — 1874), 
U.S. , low coll., mostly Colonial late G. 19--2U. 
pants, got the. Sec got the pants. 

*panum. See pannam. 

pannpetaston. A loose, wid(*-Bleev<‘d ovi'Tf oat : 
Oxford University : ca 1850-80. H , 5th ed , 
1874, ‘ Now out of fashion ’. Prob. ex Cir 
♦panzy. A burglary: r. (— 1857); f by 1900 
‘ Ducange Angbeus.’ A ficrversion of panny, 3. 

*pap. Paper; e.s{). paper money; c. : 1877, 
Horsley, Joltings from Jail, ‘ A lucky touidi for 
half-a-centurv ’- -£50—* in pap ’. Ex paper in¬ 
fluenced by S.E. pap : or the other way about 
(—F. & H.'s ‘ emoluments ’ is a special api>hcation 
of S.E.) 

pap, (e.g. his) mouth is full of. A i p. applied to 
one still childish : late C. l8-early 19. Grose, 2nd 
ed. Ex pap, babies’ food. Cf. the C. 18 proverb, 
boil not the pap before the child be born. 

*pap-!eeder. A spoon: c. of ca. 1850 90 
Mayhew, 1858. 

pap with a hatchet, give. To punish as if one 
were doing a kindness or conferring a benefit : ca. 
1589-1719; ob. by 1650. Coll. Lyly or Naslie, 
1589 ; G. Harvey, 1589 ; D’Urfey, 1719. (O.E.D ) 
Halliwell’s ‘ to do any kind action in an unkind 
manner ’ jierhaps misses the irony. 

papa ; (C. 18) pappa. Father -. from ca. 1680 : 
S.E. until ca. 1780 : then a childish coll. ; since 
ca. 1880, ob. except when jocular. Ex Gr. rrdn(7r)a7 
via Fr. ; ultimately cognate with pap, a breast 
(see esp. W., Adjectives and Other Words) : cf. 
mam{m)a, q.v. See also dad, daddy. 

paper. Broadsides and similar publications: 
coll. (— 1851); ob. Mayhew. Cf. paper-worker, 
q.v.—2. Free passes to an entertainment; collec¬ 
tively, the recipients of such passes : 1870, Figaro, 
July 15. ‘The best sort of paper for a theatre is 
Bank of England notes.’ Also Oxford dink and 
Mtationery. Cf.: 
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IMiper, v.t. To fill (a theatre, etc.) by means of 
free paases: l)ef()re 1879. Webster, SuppLernpnt, 
1879. Ex paper, n., 2. (’f. papery, q.v. 

paper, a<lj. correspondinj^ to paper, n., 2 ; theat¬ 
rical (~ 1009). VV’ure. Ksp in jxiper houne. 

paper, reading the. The excuse given for taking 
a nap : c.p. : from ea. 1880. 

paper-boat. Any lightly built vessel, esj> a 
paddle excursion HteanuT ; nautical coll. : late 
C. 19-20. liowen. 

paper-fake. A ‘ dcxJge ’ or * lay ’ with paper, e g. 
atdling ballads : Cockney : ea. 18,’iO SO. Mayhew 
*paper-maker. A rag-gatherer, gutt(‘r-8ear( her : 
c. >, by 1800, low : from ca. iSOrj ; ob. lirarnion. 
—2. One who, preU*nding to 1 h‘ the agent ot a 
paiH‘r-nnll, collects rags free and then sells them : 
c. ( - 18119) ; ob. llrandon. 

paper-man. An olVu'er ' w ho, lK*irig employed on 
the stall IS ‘ not avaihibh* for regimental duty ’, 
The Staminrd, Oct. 24, 1892 ; jirob. it was used some 
few years earlier ; military coll. : ob. 

paper-marriage. A ScK.iety wedding : from ca. 
1890. Kx fecH j)uid in t)anknotes. 

paper medal. See medal, a patty, 
paper-mill, the. The rec(jrd otlu e of the t/'oiirt of 
Que<*n’s Bi'iich : legal : ea. 18^40-19(8). 

paper-minister. A minister that reads his ser- 
moiLs : Sc'ots coll. : 1H,'>4. H. Miller. O.E.l). Tht5 
E.D.l). records, at 1S2S. jHiper mimstry, ‘ a ministry 
of preachers who read their sermon.s '. 

paper-padded. (Of foot-wear) shod with paper 
instead ol with leather : slux'makers’s. (— 1887) . 
by 1910, roll. Baumann. 

paper-scull (or -skull). A silly or foolish fellow. 
Also adj. ('oil ; late C. 17-early 19. B.E. ; 
Grose. 1st ed. Whence : 

paper-sculled (-skulled). Sdly, foolish: coll.: 
C. 18 early 19. 

paper-stainer. A clerk: coll.: nml-C. 19-2o; 
oh. ( Ah author, S.E.) 

paper-worker. A vendor of hroadsidt‘8 : low 
coll : from ca. 1850; ob. Ex piper, n., 1. Ct. 
running stationer, (j.v. 

paperer. The issuer paper, n., 2 : theatrical: 
1879. says Ware. Kx paper, v. 

^papers, get one’s or. more gen., the. See get the 
papers. 

papery. Occupied hy piTsons with free pa>».H«-s : 
1885, The Referee, Nov. 8, ‘The stalls were partly 
papery, and partly emjity.’ Ex paper, n., 2. 

papesceut. Iru-orreet for: Arhuthnot, 
1791 ; ‘ .lohnson ’ and later dictionaries. O.E.l). 
*paplar or papier. See poplars, 
papphe. A C. 15 erroneous form of f pap, to 
paint (the fai'o) with cosnu’tic. O.E.l). 

pappy, f ather : childish eoll. (oh. by 1920) : 
1709, Bickerstaff; 1897, ‘ Ouida’. Diminutive of 
papa, (J.v. O.E.l).— 2. A nursery form of pap, 

infants’ food : coll. : 1807, E. S. Barrett; ob. 

O.E.l). 

par. Abbr. paragraph, esp. of news ; journal¬ 
istic coll. : 1879, W, Black (O.E.l).); Ware, how¬ 
ever, dates jHir-leader (a short h'ading article in one 
paragraph) at 1875. ‘ Pink Pars for Pale Peopl(‘ ’ 

boa long betui a feature of Booka of To-Day. Of. 
para. —2, An ix;c. variant of pa. 

par-banging. ‘ Tramping, seeking for work ’: 
urban lower classes’ (— 1909), Ware. I.e. bang¬ 
ing the pave. 
par-leader. See par. 

para. Abbr. parmjraph, esp. as part of a book. 


an article, etc.: book world : C. 20. While par, 

q. v,, is used mainly by printers and journalists, 
para is used mainly by authors ; scime publishers 
prefer par, some para. 

^parachute. A parasol ; umbrella : c. (— 1864) 
>, by 1879, gen. low s. ; ob. H., 9rd ed. 

paraetde. A C. 16 incorrect form of parricide. 

O.E.l). 

parade, bum the. See bum the parade, 
paradise. The gallery of a theatre: 1864 ; 

always felt to be French ; ob. by 19J(), ^ by 1930. 

H., 9rd ed. Fr. paradxs. Cf, the cognate the gryii 

and contra.st the Fr. pjulaiUer. —2. A grove of trees 
((utside St. John's Oollege at : Oxford : from ca. 

1860; ob. (Us Winchester ‘notional’ sense, a 

small garden, is pi^rhaps rather j. than eligible.) 
paradise, get or have a penn’orth of. To g«‘t, 

have, take a drink, esp. of gin : low : ca. 18(>(J - 
1915. 

parallelipiped, parallelepiped. Incorrect for 
pat allele pi j>ed : resp. C. 16-20, t). 17-2(>. O.E.D. 

paralsrscd. Tipsv : h. verging on coll. : ca. 1890- 
1920 Ex the efb i t. Cf. : 

paralytic. Drunk : from ca. 1910. Ex preced¬ 
ing entry. Cf. palatic, (j.v. 

paralytic fit or stroke. A badly fitting garment : 
tailor>' : from ca. 1870 ; slightly oh. By a pun on 
that artliction. t'f. gtre 

*param, parum. Milk : c.: late C. 16-17. 
Harman. Also yarum. q.v, 
paramologia ; paramologetic. Incorn'ct for 
piromohxpa ; jytromologetir . ('. IT-18. (),E.D.— 

paranomasia. Incorrect for p<ironomasia : C. 17- 
18. O.E.D. 

parapet Joe. Any of the numerous German 
machine-gunners who.se jileasure it was to ’play a 
tune along the parayiet, porn-tidflley-om-pom porn- 
porn being the usual burst : Au.stralian soldiers' . 
1916-18. 

paraphanalia, paraphonalia. For paraphernalia : 

r. I7~IS. O.E.D. 

parasol. A monoplane that, witli wings ‘ raisi'd 
ahov(» th(' fuselage and over the jalot'.s head gave 
*a cl(Mr view' of the ground’: Air Force coll. : 
1915-18. F. & Gibbon.s. 

parcel. The day's winnings ; a pocket-book : the 
turf; late ('. 19-20. The Fink In and the 
Felican, 1898 (former); The Sporting Times, 
April 6, 1901 (latter).—2. Hence, a .sum (esp. if 
considerable) won or lost ; k'. 20. Esp. drop a 

jHirai (Wixlehouse, 1929 : O.E.D. bup.). Cf. 
packet, 2.—9. An English girl sold into a brothel 
abroad : c. or low (— 1887). Baumann. 

parcel-finder. One who, for lo>t Jiackets, goes 
to the pawniirokers : pawnbrokers’ coll. (— 1887). 
Baumann. 

parcel from Paris. See packet from Paris, 
parchment. A bluejacket’s certificate of service : 
naval eoll. : late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

pard. A ])artner ; a chum: orig. (— 1872), 
U..S. ; anglicised ea. 1885. chietly in the Colonies. 
A coll. abbr. of partner via pardner : itself a coU. 
(— 1887), recorded by Baumann—-but orig, U.S. 

pardiog. Pardon : sol., esp. among Cockneys : 
C. 19-20. May he w', 1861. 

Paree. Paris ; coll. : from ca. 18.50. Often gay 
Paree. Ex Fr. pronunciation. 

parenthesis, ^ve one’s nose in. To have it 
pulled : ca. 1786-1850. Grose, 2nd ed. Hence, 
parenthesis, the having one’s nose pulled ; ca. 1820- 
40. Bee. 
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parenthesis, irtm. A prison : ca. 1810-50. Lex. 
Bal, Cf. cagey q.v. 

parenthesis, wooden. A pillory: ca. 1810-40. 
Lex. Bal. Cf. parenthesiSy iron. 

parentheses. Bandy legs: printers’: from ca. 
1870. Ex the shape : ( ). 

pariah brig. A deep-sea native vessel of India: 
nautical: lateC. 19-20. Bowen, runningA. 

*parings. Illicit clippings of money ; c. : late 
C. 17-mid-19. B.E., Grose. A special application 

of the S.E. sense. (Grose's chippings is an error.) 

parings of one^s nails, not to give, lose, part with 
the. To be a miser : serai-proverbial coll. : from 
ca. 1540; in C. 19-20, mostly dial. ‘Proverbs’ 
Heyw'ood, Deloney. Mabbe, ‘Phraseologia Generalis’ 
Robertson, Northall. (Apperson.) 

paripatecian, pyripatition. Incorrect for peri- 
patetian : C. 16, C. 17. O.E.D. 

■^parish-bull,-prig, -stallion. A parson : c. : resp. 
1811, Lex. Bal. ; 1864, H., ilrd cd. ; F. A H., 11)02. 
Prob. prig prick (q.v.) influenced by prig, v., 3, 
q.v. Cf. tlie ambiguous t'. 17 j>rovcrb, the patt^on 
gtts the children. (Apperson.) 

parish-lantern. The moon: dial, and s. ( — 1847). 
Halluvell. Cf. olivcTy (}.v. 

parish pick-axe. A prominent nose: lower 
classes'( —19U9) ; ob. 'Ware. 

parish-rig. ‘ A ])Oorly found ship or an ill- 
clothed man ’ : Canadian (and Ea>tern C ) 
nautical: late C. 19 20. Bowen. Ex 8.E. 7>«ri,s7i- 
rigged, cheaply rigged. 

parish-soldier. Ca. 1780-1850. ‘A jeering 
name '—j>rob. coll, rather than f.--‘ for a militia 
man, from substitutes being frequently hireil b\ tbe 
parish from whieh one of its inhabitants is drawn.’ 

parish-stalhon. Nee parish-bull, 
parishes, his stockings are of (laU^r, belong to) two. 
A c.p. applied to one whose stockings or soek.s are 
odd : ca, 1790-1860. Gro.se, 3rd ed. 

park. A prison ; low s. and Northern dial. : ca. 
1820-70. ‘Jon Bee.’ Perhaps ex the privileged 
circuit round the King’s Bench and or the Eh <4 
Prison.—2, A back yard, a small strip of ganlen 
in a town ; jocular coll. : from ca. 1890; ob.—3. 
See Bushy Park. 

park, V, To place, gen. with imydication of 
safety: coll, : orig. U.S., anglicised ca. 1915. The 
TBnes, Feb. 1, 1918, ‘ A policeman “ park€*d " [the] 
perambulators and mounted guard . . . while the 
mothers made their purchases ’ (W.). Ex military 
usage, to put in an artillery-, a car-park, via park a 
gun, lorry, car. —2. V. reflexive (of jiersons) : to 
place oneself; hence, to sit : coll. ; from ca. 1920. 
Both senses are now on the border-line of S.E. 

park, down the. (C)f a horse that is) lo.sing; 
Glasgow' sporting (— 1934). 

♦park, in the. See Bushy Park, at. 
park-palmg(s), -railings. Teeth: low: 1811, 
Lex. Hal. (paling); reulings from ea. 1860.—2. A 
neck of mutton : low : from ca. 1880. Ex the 
appearance, 

Parker. A very well-dre.s.sed man frequenting the 
parks : low London : raid-C. 19-20 ; ob. Ware. 

^Parker, V.i. and t. To speak (about) ; ask ; 
beg: e. : from ea. 1890; ob. P. H. Emerson, 
1893, ‘ Have you parkered to the owmer for your 
letties ? ’ Ex It. parglmre, via Lingua Franca, or a 
corruption of Farlyaree, q.v. 

parky ; incorrectlyparkey. Cold; chilly. (Only 
of weather ; in Midland dial., how’ever, it = witty, 
emurt or sLarf) of tongue.) From 1898 or a little 


earlier. Prob. ex perky, parky, characteristic of a 
park ; cf. dial, parkin, ginger-bread. 

parleyvoo. Occ. parlyvoo, parKely-vous, pwlez- 
VOUS. The French language : coll. : 17;>4, hooter, 
‘A French fellow . . . with his muff and parle- 
vous ’ (O.E.D.).—2. The study of French : coll. ; 
late, C. 19-20.—3. A Frenchman: 1815 (O.E.D.): 
slightly ob, Cf. Fr. goddam, an Kiiglislirnan : evim 
C. 15 Villon alludes to tlie oath. Ex path z-t'oiw, do 
you speak (e.g. French) ? 

parleyvoo, adj. French: 1828, Moir. E.D.D.— 

2. Loosely, foreign ; late C. 19-20. lioth coil. 
parle37VOO, v.i. To speak French: s. when not 

jocular eoll. : 1765, Foote, ‘ \ ou know 1 cant 

]»arler vous,’ O.E.D. Kx the n., 1, q.v. also for 
variant sptdlings.—2. Hence, to speak a foreign 
language : from ca. 1880 ; ob. Cf. Khng the bat. — 

3. Hence, loosely, to speak : from ea. 191 
parliameut. Erroneous for jiaranmit or pallia- 

ment ; C. 16. O.E. I). 

parliament !, kiss my. A rude c.j). bn-^ed on * t.be 
Rump Parliament ’ : early Mofor-ition pt rnxl. 
Pep\ s, Eeb., ]()('»(», ‘ Bc)y8 do now cry. Kims niy 
Paiiiament " ' (W.). 

parliament whiskey. Whiskey on whi< h inlund- 
revenue du (‘3 have l>een j)aid : Anglo Ir)"!! coll. : 
from the 1820's. Ware. 

Parliamentary press. ‘ An old custom of (lainung 
any iron, which bajijx'iiM to be in iisf. }(>r the j)ur- 
j)Ose of opeiuni! the collar seam Bnrterc' A J.eljiiid, 
1889 Tailors' : ob. 

parlour ; front parlour. The b rnale juidend : 
low : 19-2(>. Bee. Whence : 

parlour and lie backward, let out one's. To be a 

whore: low: C. 19-29; ob. Ih^e. <1 l>t ant um'a 
fore-rooms, etc., q v. 

parlour into the kitchen, out of the. Fr^ >ni good to 
bad; coll.: lali' (' 19 17. I'loiio ('1 out of 

God's blessing into the learm sun. (j \ 

*parlour-jump, V. Ex parlour -jumping, q.v. : 
c. : 1894, Arthur Morri'^on. ().E.1>. 

*parlour-iumper. < )rie who SJH( lalises in ‘par¬ 
lour-jumping ’ : c. : from ea. 1879, says Ware. 

■^parlour-jumping. Theft from rooms, esp. by 
entering at the window : e. : from not later tlian 
1879. 

parlous. Extremely clever, shn'wd, mischievoua; 
extraordinary: ('. L5-29 (oh.) : S.E iint il ea. 1H40, 
tlien dial, and eoll. (-- ‘ awful t<*iTible). O.E.D. 

parly. A I'arlianK'ntary train: railwaymen’a 
(— 1887). Baumann. 

[Parlyaree. The ‘ Lingua Franeal ’—hut actually 
as to 90^5, of its words, ltalianat<‘ vocaliularv of 
C. 18-mid-19 actors and mid-C. lit 20 coster¬ 
mongers and show'inen : (orig. low) coll. vcTging, 
after ea. 1939. on S.E. (How long the word itself 
has existed, 1 do not know’ : prob. not hcTore ca. 
1850, when the vocabulary was much enlarged and 
the principal users changed so radically, though 
itinerant and infcTior actors sup])ly the link.) Ex 
It. pargliare, to speak. Cf, palarie and see Slang, 
passim, and at ‘ Circus Slang,’ and P. Allingharn’e 
Cheapjark, 1934. E.g, donah, letty, niadza, mun- 
garly, nantec, omee, saltec, say, tray, cjq.v.J 
parlyvoo, parlyvons. *See parleyvoo, n. and v, 
pamee, pam(e)y ; in India, mostly pawnee. 
Water: orig. (— 1862) among strolling actors 
(Mayhew ); by 1890, fairly gen. low s., though— 
witness Yule & Burnell—popular in Anglo-Indian, 
e.g. in brandy-pawnee, q.v., by 1866 ; much used by 
soldiers—orig. the regulars with service in India— 
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©sp. in G.W. In C. 20, pawnee is the most gen. 
pronunciation, even in Kngland. English usage 
derives ex Romany pani, paani, pauni (Smart & 
Crofton), itself ultimately the Hindustani pani, —2. 
Rain: Anglo-Indian (— 1859); slightly ob. H., 
Ist ed. (I’lio term is novr common in Parlyaree and 
in the h, of J’ctticoat Lane.) 
pamee or pawnee, dowry of. See dowry. 
pame6(-), but gen. pawnee(-)game. Water¬ 
drinking, cHp. as abstinence from liquor: low: 
1893, P. H. P^merson, ‘ He sticks to the pawnee 
game.’ Sot^ pamee. 

Pamelliament. Parliament: Society: 1886. Ex 
Parnell’s a< tivitie«. (Ware.) 

parrot-cage. See mouth like a . . . 
parrot and monkey time. A period of quarrelling: 
ca. 1885-l!d5. AdopUnl ex U.S., Wart; noting that 
it ‘ Htarte<i from a droll and salat ions tale of a 
monkev and a |)arT(»t Whence parroty turn. 

parrot must have an almond, the. A c.p. applied 
to or hinting ot incentive, reward, or hrdierv. very 
coininon ca. lo-O l*V4o Skelton ; Na.she, Almond 
for a Pturol. l.Vjo ; Shakcj<pt*un' ; .Ionn<»n ; ‘ \S’at»‘r 
P(K‘t ’ Taylor. (ApjMTson.) P2x ])arrot's delight in 
alrnondh. 

parroty time. 'I'he name as pnrnd and moriLr-y 
tiTtir : iHSn. 7’Ae Daily .Vo/m, Oct. 12 ; t by 1920. 
(Ware.) 

parsley, d’he jnibic hair; low: ('. lH-20; 
almost t- hence ; 

parsley-bed. 'I'he female jjudend : low ; from 
ca. 1600 (MS- Mahl/e (pjulation in O.E.l).); 16,"lO, 
anon., 7’/o Ijonlon ('hantirln r.s, n play ; Ne(j Ward. 
1719. Ksji take a turn tn the parMey-hed, to coit 
with a Vomiin . ol). (In folklore -<-{ .MuI)1m\ 1622, 
and K. Broinc in The Antip(>l>"<, ir>-p) little girls 
come from tlie ])arsIey-lK.*d. little hoy> from the 
nettle-bed or Irom under a gooacb(*rr\ bush.) 
Partly Api'cr-ori 

parsnips I, di beg (your). I l^'g your panlon !: 
low jocular m»11. ( - - ISST). Baumann. 

parson. Any mirn.ster of religion except a prie.st : 
coll and, ex( t pt in country districts, gen. |K‘jorativ*- 
niid (’. 17 Jo. South, Hannah More, (leorge ballot. 
(M‘] 1). 'J. A .sign-post, ‘ becau.s/* like him it sets 

peojile in tlic right way ’, Grose, 1785 : prob. from 
ca. 1750, mainl\ dial. ; ol). 

parson, ' To marry ; to church after child- 
delivery . coll. : from cu. lSH(b 
Parson Bate. Nir Henry Bate Dudley (d. 1824), 
who, a ( Icrk in holy orders, l>ecame a sporting 
journalist and the editor of 7’he Morning Post. 
Also the t ojliting Parson. l)aw.M)n. 

Parson Greenfields. See Greenfields. 

Parson Mallum I, remember. ‘ Pray drink about. 
Sir ! ’ : late HT-IS : c.]). Like the next, it must 
have ha<I its origin in some topicality. 

Parson Palmer. ' One who 8top.s the circulation 
of the glass by preaching over his liquor Gro.se, 
1785 : coll. : C. 18 -early 19. Swift. Polite Con¬ 
versation, Dialogue II. An elalxiration of no preach¬ 
ing —or dangerous to preach — over your liquor, as in 
Aphra Behn, 1682, and app. a semi-proverb, it is a 
c.j). Bee esp. Apperson. Cf. preceding, 

parsoned, Jipl.adj. Married in church or chapel: 
coll. (— 1SH6). Esp. married and parsoned, duly 
and legally marrit'd ; coll. : 1886, Cassell's Encyclo- 
patdic Diet. 

parsoness. A parson’s wife: coli., mostly 
jocular: 1784 (O.K.D.). Cf. : 
parsonet. A parson’s child : coll., gen. jocular : 


1812, G. Colman (O.E.D.); ob.—2. A newly fledged 
or a very unimportant parson : jocular coll.: 1834, 
Gen. P. Thompson, ‘ fashionable parsonets ’; 
P. Brooks, 1874, ‘ parsonettes ’. O.E.D. 
panon*s barm Bee bam, panon’s. 
parson’i journeyman. A curate .* from ca. 1810; 
ob. Lez. Bal, An assistant curate does most of the 
itinerant work of his vicar or rector. 

parson*! nosa, A chicken’s or a goose’s rump ; 
coU. (— 1864). H., 3rd ©d. Cf. poppa nose (q.v.) 
by which it was, to Protestants, prob. suggested, 
parson*! side, pinch on the. 'i'o withhold, cheat 
liim of, his tithes : coll. > almo.st proverbial. 
Lyly, 1579; T. Adams, 1630; B.IT; Grose. 
(ApiHTson.) 

parson*! week. A holiday from Monday to the 
Saturday of the following week : row'perA letter of 
June 28, 1790, to Lady Ilesketh (O.E.D.); also, 
imd-O 19-20, Monday to Saturday of one week. 
Coll. : late C. 18-20, 

parson*! wife, khw the. To hf^ lucky in horse* 
6*‘sb : H»*mi-proverbial coll. : late C, 18-mid-19. 
Gro-i/* (3rd ed.) gives a somewhat longer form. 

part. v.i. To pay, give, restore : from ca. 1862 : 
8 •.<‘a 1910, coll. H., 3rd ed. ; G. R. Sirns, 188‘>, 

‘ The [pf‘op)e on the] top floor rarely parted before 
Monday morning.’ Ex B.K. part with, ('. 14-2<b 
part, for my. Instead of me ; in my place : Cape 
Provinc/* cull. (— 1913). Pettman. 
part brass-rags. To quarrel: naval (from ca. 
by 190<), military, Bowen, ‘ P'rom the 
bluejacket’s habit of sharing brass cleaning rags 
with his particular friend '. 

partakener. A mistake for partaker : mid-C. 16- 
17. O.Pbl)., which notes also partel, error for 
prtreel, and partial-gilt for parrel-ailt. 

parter. A payer or giver of what is duo or 
ad viable ; by itstdf, ' a fres’, liberal person ’ (H.); 
a bad payer is a bad jxirter. P'rom ca. 1862 : s. >, 
i;a. 1915, coll. H., 3rd ed. E.\. preceding term, 
q.v. 

partial. Crooked; ovor-indined (Lit.): coll.: 
late C. 18-oarly 19. Grose. 2nd ed. 

partial to. Liking; fond of; coll.: 1696, Prior, 

‘ Athens . . . where jH'ople . . . were partial to 
verse’; A. Lang. 1889, '('old .sausage (to W’hich 
Alplionso was partial) G.ITD. 

partic. Particular ; esf). as adj. (fastidious) : 
trivial coll. : C. 20. Nell Bell, The Years Dividing, 
19::.-). 

particular, n. Something very characteristic or 
rs|)ecial!y liked, e.g. a glass of orn's particular, i.e, of 
one's favourite drink : s. : C. 19-20. Earliest and 
mainly in particular, London, q.v.—2. A very close 
friend ; a favourite mistress : dial. (— 1828) >,ca. 
183U. coll. ; slightly ob. Gen. P. Thompson, 1830 
(O.E.D.). 

particular, adv. Es|>ecially : low coll. : mid- 
C. 19-20. ‘ I want to speak to you aw'fuUv par- 

th'ular,’ The Boy's Own Paper, cited by Baumann, 
1887. (The O.E.D,, giving an example of 1600, 
de.scribes the usage as ran* and t.) 

particular, London. A Madeira wine imported 
especially for tlie London market : coll. ; 1807, 

Wa.shington Irving (O.PTD.) : ob. by 1900, t by 
1930. Periiap.s the origin of glass of one's particular 
(see particular, n., 1).—2. Hence, ex the colour, a 
London fog ; 1852, Dickens : s. >, ca. 1890, coll. 
Also called London iiy (London fog in gen. ; not a 
particular one): 1889 ; somewhat ob. Cf. pea- 
aouper, q.v. 
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partionlar, one’s. The favoured gallant of a 
courtesan : brothel coll. : 1749, John Cleknd ; ? ob. 

partinger. A partner: jocular (— 1887); ob. 
Baumann. 

partners. Two men working together: tailors* 
coll, (late C. 19-20) verging on j. Cf. old thirds, q.v. 

pa^dge. A harlot: low: late C. 17-mid-18. 
Anon, song of ca. 1700. Cf. plover, by which—plus 
partridg€{-shot)y case-shot—-it was prob. suggested. 

parts, play (a person) any, or one, of one’s. To 
play a nasty trick on a person : low coll. (— 1887). 
Baumann, ‘ Don’t play me any of your parts.’ 

party. A person : mid-C. 17-20 : S.E. until ca. 
1760, then coll. (Foote, 1770); from ca. 1850, low 
coll. (Bagehot, 1855, ‘ A go-ahead party ’); in C. 20, 
when not jocular, s. and usually pejorative. 
(O.E.D. : dates.) Esp. old party, an old person. 
Ex such legal phrases as guilty party, be a party to. 
See notably Alford’s The Queen's English, 186.‘1. 

party-roll. A list of boys going home together : 
from ea. 1860: Winchester College coll. > j. 
(Such terms are a lexicographical problem.) 

parvis. ‘ By some C. 19 writers applied in error 
to “ a room over a church-j)orch ”. App. ongiimt- 
ing in a misunderstanding of’ a passage in Jilcme- 
ficld’s Norfolk, 1745, says the O.E.l)., q. certainly v. 

pas de Lafarge I No talk about Madame Lafarge 
(the reputed murderess); Society: 1840s. Ex 
Paris. (Ware.) Cf. 2'tch !, no. 

pasan(g). Mistaken by Buffon, who lias been 
followed by some English compiJcr.s and lexicog¬ 
raphers, for the gernsbok, a South African ante¬ 
lope : late C. lS-2(». O.E.l). 

pasear; paseo. A \\alk : U.S. (— 1S40), 
anglicist>d ca. 1890. Ex Sp. paseo, a walk ; pasutr, 
to walk. O.E.D. (Sup.),—2. (Only pasear.) To 
walk: id., id. Ibid.—3, (Ex sense i; only 
paseo. 1 A street, a promenade ; 1920. Ibid. 

♦pash. A ‘ small ■ coin ; a ‘ cojiper ’: c. (— 1839) ; 
t by 1900. Brandon.—2. An infatuation ; among 
school-children, one for a teacher ; at a few English 
public schools, a homosexual fondness for anotlar 
boy. C. 20. (Dorothy Sayers, Unnatural lhaih, 
1927.) Abbr. passion. Cf. rave, n., q.v. 

pass. A pass-examination : coll. (— 1887). 

Baumann. 

pass. To fail to understand ; have no concern in : 
coll, : C. 2(>. Ex euchre, though its })(j.st-1910 
usage is mainly owing to the bridge formula.—2. 

See pass one. 

pass, sell the. See sell the pass. 

*pass along. To .send (stolen articles, the stuff) to 
a 'fence to conceal them ; c, (— 1923). Man- 
chon. 

[pass-bank in B.E. and Grose, like their passage, 
is S.E.] 

pass in a crowd, it’ll. See crowd, pass in a. 
pass in one’s checks. To die : ong. (— 1872) and 
chiefly U.S, ; anglicised, esp. in Canada and Aus- 
traha, ca. 1890. Nisbet, 1892, ‘ Mortimer . . . 
passed in his checks . . . unexpectedly.’ Al.^o 
hand in ; also, with either v., chips, which, however, 
is rare outside U.S. Ex settling one's account-s at 
poker. 

pass (a person) one. To deliver a blow ; Aus¬ 
tralian (— 1916). C. J. Dennis. 

pass out. To die : coll. : 1899 (O.E.D. Sup.). 
Prob. abbr. pass out of sight. —2, To lose conscious¬ 
ness through liquor: military (1916) >, by 1919, 
gen. —3. Hence, or ex sense 1, to faint ; from ca. 
1920. 


pass the buck. To ‘ toll the taJe ’: low (— 1934). 
Cf. buck, conversation. 

pass the compliment. To give a gratuity : low 
coll. : late C. 19-20 ; ob. Perhaps ex (the ? orig. 
U.S.) pass the compliments of the day (cf. next). 

pass the time of day. (In passing) to exchange 
greetings and/or fleeting gossip : coll, and dial. : 
1834, A. Parker, ‘ Two Indians . . . haltwl .... 
start’d . . and then civilly passed the time of 
day.’ O.E.D. 

passable (trav’ersable, viable; able to, fit to circu¬ 
late ; tolerable) and passible (sensitive, j)erce|)tible) 
are, from C. 17, often used in error the one for the 
other. (O.E.l). ; Fowler.) 

Passages. Shares in the Cork. Blackrock, A 
Passage Railway; Stock Exchange { - 1895) 7-, 
by lOlO, coll. A. J. Wilson, Stock Exchariijr 
Glossary. 

passed is incorrect for past, when the latter is a 
preposition. ‘ He went passed me.’ 

passenger. An ineffective member f>f a ra( iru.- 
boat crew’: 1885 (O.E.D.).—2. llonci', sia li a 

member of any team or (C. 20) on a bu.smc.-i.s or oti < r 
staff: 1892 (O.E.D.): s. >, ca. 11)30. coll Ex 
travel by shij).—3. A passcngcr-train : railwux- 
men’s coil. (— 1887). Baumann. 

passent. An incorr(‘<‘t form of passant (ch[>. in 
heraldry): C. 17. O.E.D. 

passing-out number. A W‘C 0 nd-v car naval cadet ; 
in the trainiiig-shij) Eritannui : late C. 19 early 20. 
Bowen. 

passy. (Of a master) severe; bad t<‘mf*ered : 
(’hn-'t’s Hospital : ea. 1840-80. SujM*rsed(*d by 
iish, (|.x. Ex passumatf, says Blanch in his 
remimscenee.s. 

past. Beyond (the [lower or abilitx of a [lersori) • 
ccill. : (’. 17 2o. Beaumont & Fh’tclicr. 1611, “ You 
are weleoim* . . . ; but if you be not. tis past 
me i To make vt»u .so ; for 1 am here a stranger.’ 
O.E.D. 

past dying of her first child, be. 3'o }iav(> had a 
bastard ; coil. : mid C. 17-18. Ray. 1678. 

past praying for. (Esji. of piTson.s.) Hopeless; 
coll. : mi(l-C. 19 20. 

paste. Brains : printe rs' : late C. 19-20 ; ob. 
Ironically ex paste and scissors, (j.v. 

paste, V. To thrash ; inqilied in 1851, Mayhew, 

‘ He . . . gave me a regular jiasting ’ ; H., 5th ed. 
f'. H. siigge.st.s ex bill-.stieking ; jiorliapa on baste 
(W.). -2. As a cricket coll., esji. jmstc the bowling, it 
is recorded for 1924. Ix'wis. 

paste, play for. To ])luy billiards for drinks ; 
billiurd-fiJayers’ (— 1909). Ware, ‘ Probably from 
“ Vino di [lasta ”—a light sherry 

paste and scissors. Extracts ; unoriginal [lad- 
ding : journalistic coll. : late C. 19-20. ITually 
scissors and paste, gen. eonsidered as S.E. Ex 
cutting out and pasting uj). 

paste-hom. The nose : shoemakers’ : 1856, 

Mayhew ; ob. Ex an article of the trade. See also 
old paste-hom. Cf. conk, smeller. 

pasteboard. A visiting-card : 1837, T. Hook. 

(T. pasteboard, drop one's. —2. A playing-card ; 
playing-cards colieetivelj’ : 1859, Tliackoray.—3. 

A railway-ticket, esp. a ‘ season ’ : C. 20. The 
Daily Chronicle, Nov. 11, 1901. O.E.D. (all three). 

pasteboard, V.t. To leave one’s visiting-card at 
the residence of: 1864, H., 3rd ed. ; ob. by HK)0, 
t by 1920. Ex preceding and following entry, qq.v. 

pasteboard, drop, leave, lodge, shoot one’s. To 

leave one’s visiting-card at a jierson’s residence s 
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reap. -1902 ; 1849 (Thackeray); 1837 (Hook), ob.; 
-1902. 

pasteboard-customer. A taker of long credit: 
tra<le : from ca. ob. Killwjr ex caniH and 

conij>linK*nt8 or ex S.K, •pasUhoiml, Hoincllnrjg llim.sv. 
pastey in » loose form (Man<‘hon) of pasty, n. 

(f|.V.). 

pasting, vbl.n. A drubbing; the quotation 
at paste, v. 

pastry, rollfctivo f(*r: voting and pretty 
u'oinen : fioin ca. 1917 ; slightly ob, Maiichon, 
Ex jum, jum-Unt, and tnrt, <iq.\ 
pasturai. An ore. C. it nn-tHkc for ]>nstoral ; cf. 
C. 10 pa.\l(inil(l) h*r O.E.I). 

pasty. A book-hindrr : nin.stly among pub- 
bodk'^llrr^', and tli^ir < arnif*n : Irorn ea. 
isotl; oh. li , .'Ird (d. [‘..x the jtaste U'^ed in 

binding hiKiks. 

pasty,adj. ( If the ('Iiinnle\i.iii : I' g'. Ilen'e, 

indisfi'•-ed ; f<>ng. I.ju) ^ m 1!. : Js'*!. N'carnan. 

^^o//^;n/e/ 7d ('•/, s. ' I le' i }) 1-t ■, d. I h If • , an,-'V ; 
1,)« {(41 • i^i-; "b .Miiln.en. m th** ’ Irrv 

I'mlhuls. ' Ml'-' lent ‘I \sent and rt amd.' 

Pat. ^n Irj'ibrnan; o\u u in ad ire>. • ./d) 

1 '' J."). >' (iM Ml 1 . 1 I ) 1' \ /'n/r f , t ' <• • . mt m 

hi h (’bn-tuiii niiiiie, hi /'.n'/'i/, /• >. ah* 

/'(fMV, (gi -'J Mien, |i! j A ( bi’iat: in .\( u 
Zed.nd ( ( ll'dL'i I’l'b -.lij' {■ ?e i )(•• f!i-' 

iele\ ant '-(•n -e < »1 ./(//- a 1 ‘at .in* h. t b" Na .•> .d> nt . 

cricivcfI'l - IriMu Ibdl. |l/'.<s II An ni l\ or/// 

fnr!.(, i;i::i 

pat n-r Pat', on one’s. Ai.»n' . Mif.d. ) .ind* I 
AuMrahtii and Aeu /caiand ; ( . J". .1. 

I )enrii!>.. I'.'io I>; I’nt Mui o,, i, \ 

Pat and Mike. A ‘ Ink.* liiMmif.' h ; b.t- 
(’. 1!< :.'o. ]:. A 1’. 

Pat Malone. M ine; Au^traliati and XeA Z'.i- 
l.'ind I ii\r.iing ■ ; h. L’d i'.lOi tli> a l/,, tf,. <1 oii off '■ 
I'ot .l/o/we, lifli'e on on> .s th'-Ii'e put \ 

pat out. ('I'm .-av ) frank h ; e.dl [ I Ml!;:/. 

Maif liMii. 1 p'’>. M]»iiMriunei\. 

patch. '1 be I'f knar.ie (.f S{‘\t(>n. ( anlin d 

WmImn'.s ddmetie jr.tti. r W ihoii. l.k.'id : ,i. 

lh\\\MMd. l.K'.J 11.14 1) g. ilt'iue. an\ ■ ioe! ' nr 
j> ■!( r ; eu Jdi.ti ITdii- cmH. smmii • alliisix e .'^.E. 
>bake.q>!Mie - 'A. Henei'. an ill nature-l <,r l>ad- 

teriijicied I'lTicn : 19 gd : < oil and dial. I'Al) 

as nut'p<iirh. Scott, I Slid ((1.14.11)—1. 'I'la- 
leinab- |tudend : low . (' Id gd ; ? ob. 

patch (upion, not a. Not t<. be eonqiared with ■ 
eoll. ; isbo, Kcade. ' .\ol a pair h on \ on fn' )«»oks 
—a X('iv lre{|uent {Miiipanain. AnI n ipat ■ d bv 
haniel \\”elf.(er. Is.kd. m tmt os fi A u/> (\\ ) 

patched like a wluileman's shut. (<>l a .vnl or 
garment) piitelied a>s iniii )i a^ it lan be; naiilK a) 
e{)ll. : late('. 19 g*(>. I’.owen. 

patch(e)y. A, gt'H. tlun liarlecjum : theatneal : 
from ea. ISbd; ob. 14\ eo^tiiine. 

patchy, inlj. Ead-ternpeicd ; fr.utiou.s: eoll. 
(ob.) and dial.: JMig, 'I'lollopi'. * Ih'dl bi* a bit 
pateby , . . f(»rHwhiK'.’ 14\yadrA. n.. 1 hirti 
O.E.I).- .g. VariabK* jri (luaiity: ('. I’d: eoll. 
by 19;i0, S.E. 14.g. ot form in sjiort. ]4x patch, a 
piece. 

pate. The head, e.sp. tlie ]nirt riortnally eoveital 
with hair: (X Et-l’d ; S.K, until (’. l‘.l, then eoll. 
and gen. jot ular. liarlmm, ‘ lli.s little bald }»ate 
''‘patent-coat. An ‘ inside isivirt eoat jxieket 
lirandon : e. of ea. ISd.T 9(1. 

patent-digester. Brandy; coll. .* from ca. 1835; 
ob. DickciiB. Ex ite digestivo properties. 

D.TT.E. 


patent(-)Frenchman. An Irishman: tailors’: 

from ca. 1870 ; ob. 

patent-inside, -outside. ‘ A newspaper printed 
[first] on the inside (or outside) only, the unprinted 
space l>cing intended for local news, adverti-sements, 
etc,’ P'. At H. : journaliBls’ (mostly provincial): 
from ca. 1880 ; very ob. 

Patent Safeties, the. The 1st Life Guards ; mili¬ 
tary ; from ca. 18130; ob. Also the Chcjcses, 
('fuesf-monyerH, Pirrndilhj Pule hers, q.v.. Royal 
lilacs, and Tin-TielluH, which cxjilains the P.S. 

pater. A father ; also in adflrc‘..s; mostly 
anioiig schoolboys ; 1728, Harn-ay ; Mi.<H Braddon, 
who italifj.'-cH it. (O.E.I).) Biiect ex the L. 
(T. muter, (j.v. 

*pater-cove. See patrioo. 

paternoster. A h.^'lung line with Imoks and 
weights at regular int(T\'als: angler■^■ coll, (in 
(’. go, 3 ) ; I>T9, King'-b y. Alibr. S.E. ]fnUryioster- 
I’tu Ex ro-ary-lf-ad'!. 

paternoster, devil's. .A inutt<Ting. gminblmg ; a 
bbi plifinou-- exi'l.irnation • C(.ll • b.le 11 gd, 
bit ob t.\ ('. Is. ((’hfU'cr.) '1 •■re;,.-f in Engli-li ; 

1 / .riLun'V e. 

patemoster-while, in a. In a moment itlf' time 

iiof(ic.l t .i .1 p,iT. re ■ t'T). o ; Ir-'in la Ibl'rd 

' >b ic. !'-'.«oi: I (;!i bofii'-Ting on E. i’a-ton 
l.» t f' r- 

Patess. -'mi 1 ri'hw Oman ; coll,; lsg.3, Scott 
M ) I , 1 ) I gee Pat. 

pathetic, l.ifli'rolls : gd (((11 (? ong. s ). 

Com fa t /'//O, V. odij. 

patience !, my. An c\( l.imation of surpn-ip ; 
coll : rc<-<ii(i{‘(i i sT.'l (I4.1).l) ; ; prob. mucli earlier. 

patience on a monument. An extremely j.atu'nt 
Old long-''Ufleni)g {(cmon ; foil : trom (a. 1 (S9d. 
Ilciiko »V Stiwen-on. l>9g, ime it a'- an adj. Prob, 
.-\ tlf "'ecming patienee of all ■-tatiU"-. a-^ .seen in tin* 
irnnicdiate origin. Sluike.''p( are ' She sat. like 
l‘,{tience on a monument. Smiling at go'it'f ' (W,). 

( dten /(/.»' . . . 

patience with, have no. 'lo imd to*) hard to 

toll rate ; he ir mated hy : coll . ]s3.3. I'h.mkert'iy, 

‘ 1 im\ i‘ no pat KOf c With the Colonel,' (). 14 1). 

Patland. In-land : ('. 19 go. Earlier than, for 
It is t he oi igm of . 

Patlander. An In-'.iman isgo. The Spoittmj 
Mayazuo (0.14.1).): oh. Cf 7'(c/{/y and Pu(. qp.v, 

’'■patrico. <)n(' of the titteemh ’rank' of tho 
niuloi'wo!Id, a .''trolling (pseudo-)])nt‘-'t : e. : C. ItC- 
go. but o)). by l^gd. Barman, H.E.. Gru.se. Ains- 
worth. -g. Hence, C. 17~gd (oli. b\ lS4d), any 
]).ir.''On or pru"it : e. B.E. Tlie forms include 
poff i(trrh-[])utri(it l:e-)co, C. lb lare, a.s m .\ w delay ; 
p'itt< f nnj- or piArtfuj-Vifi'c, ('. lb, ('u])land ; patcr- 
cove. late C. 17- 19 (e.g. m B.E., Grose, and Lytton), 
iinttt-rnre (.4 Xcir Cant tag Diet.. 17go). and patter- 
tore, C'. 19-gd, as ill Henley & Steven.son. (A C. 18 
.song .s}»ell.s it patrico-roe.) Prob. e\ jniter eo{ve). 

*patrin ; ineorrtHtly patteran. ‘ A gipsy trail, 
mntle by throwing down a handful of grass occasion¬ 
ally 11., .3th cd. : vagrants' e. W'hyti’-Ab'lville, 
ISTb. in KatnJeUo ; 189S, Watt.'^-Dunton in Aylwtyi 
(0.14.1).) ; an extended use appears in ‘ I don’t see 
any crosses on the roads or leaves to mark the 
“ putrin Walter Starkie in John o' lAfndon's 
Weekly, dune 2’d, 1934. Ex Romany pal(r)in, a 
leaf, or (and in C. 20 only) a trail-sign. (The 
Romany for trails is patretn or patniiaic. Smart & 
Crofton.) 

♦patring-cove. See patrico. 
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patriot. Mistakenly (with possessive) as if up¬ 
holder, devotee: mid-C. 17. Weevor, Id.U, ‘A 
carefull Patriot of the State’; 1011, L'Pstrange, 
‘A Patriot of Truth O.Jil.l). 

Patriot Kins:, the. Henry St. John, \'iscount 
Bolingbroke (d. 1701). Kx his lii((i of a Pafnot 
King. (Dawson.) 

Patsy. Elias Ilendren (b. ISSD) : crieketi'rs’ 
nickname; from ca. PJ08. In O’ooJ Doi/.s, 

Neville Cardiis has an e.ssay entitled ‘ Patsy 

*patten-ken. A variant (C. IIO) of : 

600 padding-crib. Mandion. 

pattens, run on. (Df the tongue) to clatter; go 
‘ nineteen to the dozen ’ ; ca. IboO 1(>20. I'dall ; 
(?) Shake.speare. llx the noi.se made by clogs. 

*patter. Any secret or technical language : S.K. 
(says O.E.D. ; but prob. orig. c.) of inidT’. 18-l.Mi. 
Cf. gammon and jmftcr, q.v. Ex S.E. patlrr, to talk 
rapidly or glibly.—2. A clicapjaek's orator\ ; 
‘jaw’; speec hi tying ; from ca. 17.S0 ; c. ca. 
1S40, B. Parker, \'aux, Mayhew.—1>. Hence, mere 
talk ; gabble ; coll. : ISoS, Clen. P. Thomjison, 
‘A patter . . . about religion’, O.E.D.—i. A 
judge's summing-up ; a trial : c. or low s. : 1857, 

‘ Ducange Angiicus.’—5. The words of a song, a 
play, etc. : coil. ; from ca. 1875. ,1. A. Euller- 

Maitland, IHSO, ‘ ^lozart and many other composer-' 
often introduce bits of “ patter ” into liutTo solos,’ 
O.E.D. -0. A piece of .street literature : low 
(— 188b). A}isirers, May 11. IS.Sb. Ex sense 2 or 
6, or perhayis ex patterrr, last sense. 

patter, v. To talk, speak, esp. a.s a eheapjaek or 
a conjurer : pedlars’ s. (— 1851). Mayhew. Ex - 
2. To talk the sirret language of the underworld : 
0 . ; from ca. 178(h Ihiiker, I’ieic of Soroti/. l''(»r 
derivation, see :~~3. To speak (some language) : c. : 
1812, Vaiix, E.sp, in patln q.v. Ex S.E. 

patter, C. 15-20, to talk glibly, rajiidly.—t. To try (a 
person) in a court of justice : c. of ca. ISIO 
Vaux.—5. V.t., to eat : Australian jialgin Eng¬ 
lish : 18113, Sturt, ‘ Ho him-'clf d'd not patt(‘r . . . 

any of it’; ob. App. ex an Abiuiginal dialect. 
Morri.s. 

*patter, flash the. To tallc; esp. to talk s. or c.: 
c. (from ca. 1820) ca. 188(>, low s. i'rol). ex 
putter jin. h. ({. v. See patter, n , 1 and 2, and flash, v. 

♦patter, stand -occ. be in for—the. d'o stand fur 
trial: c, : from ea. ISIO; tib. \'aux, liaggart. 
See patter, n., 1. (The legal talk.) 

♦patter-cove. See patrico. 

♦patter-crib. A lodging-house, or an inn, fre¬ 
quented by the uridcrworltl : e. : from ca. 1830. 
H., 3rd ed. See patter, n., 1 , and crib, n. 

♦patter fllish. To talk ; al.so to tclk s. or c. : c. 
(— 1812) >, ca. 18b0, low s. \ aux. Cf. palter, 
V., 2, and cf. palter, flash the, q.v. 

♦patteran. Incorrect form of patrin, fj.v. 
patterer. One who speaks c., low's., or Homany : 
1819, Ainsworth (O.E.D.) : c. rapidly > low s. > r. 
>, by 1900, coll. Ex patter, v., 2.- -2. Whence, one 
who ‘ spfs'chihesesj). a eheapjaek : «. (— 1851) 

>, ca, 1890, low c(j11, Mayhew.—-3. A vendor of 
broadsidi's. etc. *. from ca. 1850 ; oh. by 1880 : b. 
>, ca. 1870, low coll. E.sp. running patterer (cf. 
flying stationer, q.v.), one always on the niov(‘, and 
standing patterer, one selling from a pitch, May- 
hew. (T. jmiter, n., last sense. 

♦patterer, humbox-. A parson: c.: from ca. 
1838 ; ob. Serialiat Reynolds. 

pattering, vbl.n. The pert or vague replies of 
servants : coll. : from ca. 1090 ; ob. by 1880, t by 


1930. B.E., Croao. Ex patter, to talk glibly.—2. 

Talk intend(‘d to interest a ])ro.s])eeti vo victim : c. or 
low 8. : 1785, (Jrose. 

♦pattering-cove. See patrico. 
pattern. ‘A common vulgar ]Jirase for “ patent ’* \ 
H., .3rd ed. : 8(»1. : from ea. 1850.— 2. Delightful ; 
biilliunt: Anglo-Irish: late C. 19-20. Ware 

derives it thu.s : pattern fair ex patton fair, i.e. 
'patron saint's fair. 

patty-cake. An error for pat-a-cake : late C. 19- 
20. ().E.D. 

pauca I Speak little!; say nothing : (?) c. : 

late (!. 10-17. liaiiniann, I.e,. irrhu, lew 

wonD. 

paul. S<-o pawl. Paul, rob Peter to pay. See 
Peter to pay. 

Paul Pry. Fred. Byng, a noted \'ictorian man- 
about-town. J hi w > 011 . 

Paulite. A IEkt : mihlcw <'oll. in Boer War. 
,1. Milne, The T/)i.sllrs oj AlLiiis, 19(»2. I'A I’aul 
{Kruger). Cf. Fanh/, cpy. 

Pauls. Sec milks.—Paul's, old as. Sf^i^ old as 
Charing Cross. 

Paul’s betony, St. Incorrect for rani's hetony 
(wood Rp<*cdw'cU) : mid ('.17 20. O.IvD. 

Paul’s (or Westminster) for a wife, go to. To go 

whoring: coll.: late 10 IS. Sh:ilve.-.]HMire (im- 
j)li«'d : 2nd Henry IV, 1. 11 . 58); Ray. OM St. 
Eaul’s was a resort of loiini/ers and W’orsc (cf. S.E, 
raid's men, irnlkers. loun jers). 

Paul's pigeon. (Den ]>! 1 A jnipil at St. RauEB 
School, Eond(»n : ca. 155(i 17.'»0. t'uller. O.E.D. 

Paul's (steeple), old as. See old as Charmg 
Cross. 

Paul's work. A bungled jo]» ; a ‘ mess ' ; coll. : 

17. Dekkcr. ‘And wlicn Jie liad doin', made 
J’oulc ' work (>1 it 0.i').D. 

Pauly. (Oen. ])1 ) A tollowcr oj I'aul Kruger ; 
a Boer : mostly joinnahs(s’; I89!i 19<Ki. W.ue. 

paunch. 3‘o e.it ; coll. - ('. 17. ( I e(juiuxlerit 

jKiarh and Scots pannrh, swallow go ( .iii> . 

paunches, join. 'I'o eojmlate : iow : ('. 19 29 ; 
Cib ( 1. join giho 

Pav, tliC. 'I he London Jhivilion tlieuii'- or mmic 
hail: from r-ariy J.sbu'.s. If., 3rd eil., wheio uLo 
th(' variant, the IW. ; The Ohsfnvr, .Aftril J. 1934. 
(In 1934 it went over to ‘ the ]Ui'tiir('.s ’.) ('1. .1/D, 

ike, <j.v. -2. (pav.) A .sports jtavihon: behovd- 
bovs’: lati' ('. 19 29. Collinsim. 

paved, have one’s mouth, 'i'o be IniTd-mouthed : 
coll. : IH. Swilt, ‘ How can you drink your Tea 

HO li(tt, ? Sure your mouth’s jiav’d.’ 

♦pavement artist. A ‘ dealer in precious .stone.s 
wlio stands about m Hatton Garden ’ (t'harles E. 
Leach : e. (-- l!>:{3). J'ix S.E. sense. 

♦pavement twist. See hard-up (cigaret te). 
pavio(u)r’s or pavio(u)rs’workshop. 'J'he stn't t : 

ca. 17S<)-189(). (iro.se, 2nd cd. ; Jiaumann. 
pnvw{u)r, paver, a paving sboiH', extant in dial. 
(E.D.D.) 

ipavon. A ghost word ex misread Old Er. panon, 
a jiennon. O.IBD.) 

paw. A liand : coll.: from ea. 1599. (Jiaprnan, 
16(J5. ‘1 . . . layd the.-,<» pn wes | ('lo.se on his 

Bhoulders ’ ; Dryden ; Scott. .b'culurJy ('\ /lur/’, a 
foot. Also fore pair, tlic hand ; hind paw, the foot : 
both recorded in 1785 ((irosi') and ol>.—2. Hand¬ 
writing, (‘sp. a signatiiri' : eolJ, ; C. 18-20 ; oh. 
Ex HcnHC 1. 

paw, V. To handle awkwardly, roughly, eoarseily, 
indelreatcly : coll. : IbOt, T. M., ‘ His palm shall 
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be pawed with ponce ’; Farquhar; Tennyson. 
O.E.D. Extension of S.F). Bonscs. 

paw, adj. Improper ; scabrous : ca. 1660-1740 : 
8. >, ca. 1720, coll. Davenant, ‘A paw-word *—a 
stock {)hra 80 {^?on. unhyphened ); Cibber. ‘ App. 
a variant of pah, “ nasty, improper, unbecoming ”, 

use of pah \ interjection: O.E.D. Cf. paw¬ 

paw. 

paw-case. A glove: low (— 1804); very ob. 
H., 3rd ed. Ex paw, n., q.v. Cf. h^iul paws, q.v. 

paw-paw. Naughty ; esp. improper; from ca. 
1720 (S.O.l).); 8, >, ca, lM20, coll.; sliglitly ob. 
Grose, 2nd ed., ‘ An ex])n'SKi(jn used by nurses, <ko., 
to children ’. Ex pau\ adj. 

paw-paw tricks. Naughty tricks : nursery s. > 
coll. : from ca. 1785. Grose, 2rid ed. -Whence, 2, 
raa.sturl)!ition : low: C. 10 20. E. &; H. Ex 
preeedinir. 

paw-pawness. Nastiness, impropriety : coll. : 
182S (0.1'].I).) ; ob. E.v pair-paw, q.v. 

pawked-up stuff, liad horses or dogs ; poor 
horseitK'n : sporting (-- llMiO). Ware. Ex Scot¬ 
tish (and Nortliern dial.) pair!:, a trick, an artifice. 

pawl, 'fo eh(M'k, stoji, bailie : nautuail coll. : 
from (‘a. ISi'O. Ex S.E. pawl, to secure or stop by 
means of a -2. \ .i., to cease, e.^}), talking : 

nuutKid et)U. (— 18071. Ex sense 1. .Mso spelt 
jtall, (].v.. and, ns m 8n;\th, ])aiiL (Esji. juiwl 
tJu re /. St < Ip a rgiiing ') 

pawl my capstan 1, you. ^'ou're to*, good for 
rne ' ; n.i\al- late <Ht 20; ob. Wan*. Cl. 
pair I, 1. 

pawler. A linal argument : nautualcoll : from 
ea. 1S()7. Bowen. Ex pairl. 1. 

pawn. Mast of t I'cC'-; iiicorrct t for : ca. 

IbtiO 17()b. ().|*; 1».- -2. pawnbroker: s. or low 

coll.; 18,71. Ma\ licw ; ob. By abbr. <).K.1>. 

pawn, do slip awav tioin (a pf r>on) and leave 
him to pay lii(> ic konin': : low (ju* >b. orig. c.) : ea. 
Ib70 17,70. Head. B 1, -2 In mior lor palm: 

from ca. I7s.7. Marry at. Bsdlb ' Bawned them off 
on me () I k I >. 
pawnee, pawny. See parnee. 
paws off(, Pompey) I Bunt jiaw me about!: 
low'cr elassc-('c.p. (I!i2.')). Mam Ikiii. A.sthough 
one wen* talking to I’ornpcy the dog. 

pax. Se<^ pax on . . . I- -2 A fuend : from ea. 
17 n 0 : rno.-tly I’liblic Scho()ls', At tir.-'t in gtuxl pax. 
'Winchester’ W icm li ('xiJainx righti\’ 1 tlniik, as 
a f)l. of pack, though L. po.r is clearly operate e. 
('t. ; 

pax ! Silence ! ; truce ' : schoolitoys' (— 18.72). 
Kijiling, in Stall,II d- C'o.. Bsbb, ‘ Pa v, Turkey. I’m 
an ass.’ Ixx E. ^v/.r. peace. (bfkD. 

pax, be good. 'I’o I'C good fri<*nds ; mostly ITiblic 
ScjiooB’ ; 1781. Ih'ntiiuin, ‘ We may ^lerlmps be good 
jiax.’ Se<‘ pax, 2. and el. ;»ri.r ! and pax, make. 

pax!, have. An elaboiation of pax!, q.v.: 
Hchoolboys’ : troni ea. iSCiU. 

pax, make, d o form a frimuBlup : Public 
Seliools’ ; from I’a. ISlb. Sec pax, 2. 

pax on (it I, him I, <‘tc.). Coidound it !, <'tc. : low 
coll. : ca. lb4U-173o. Broine, ‘ Bax o’ your lino 
ddiing ’ ; Addi.soii. ('orrupted 7 )o.r, q.v, O.E.D. 

paxwax ,* oec. pax-wax, packwax. The niK hal 
ligament ; from latt* .M.E. : 8.1*;. until ea. BSot), then 
f’olJ. and dial. .A (’. 1!) 2d \ ariant i.s /v/.r/z-aY/./-//; 
a late G. 17-carlv IS one is ji.ij'ax, winch is a soJ. 
(O.E.D.) 

pay. A yiayniaster : naval eoll. : late C. 19-20. 
Bowen. Abbr, o6 : id.: id. Ibid. 


pay, V. To beat, jmnish : from ca. 1580 ; S.E 
until ca. 1750, then coll. ; from ca, 1820, 8. and dial 
Grose, 1st ed. Cf. paj/ over . . ., pay Paul . . . 
and pay out, qq.v. —2. To dfdiver (v.ii. a it iter): 
Anglo-CliincKc coli. (— 1804). 11., 3rd ed.—3. See 

entry at pace, go the. 

pay, be pood (etc.). To be sure to di.seliarge one’s 
obligations, esp. one’s debts : eoll. : 1727, Gay, 

‘ No man is better pay than 1 am,’ O.E.D. ; slightly 
ob. 

pay?, what’s to. What’s the malt'^’r, trouble ? ; 
coli. : C. 19-20, Ex lit. sense. 

pay and no pitch hot or ready !, the devil to. A 

nice me.ss ! : nautical : late (,’. 18-19. Grose, 2nd 
ed. Punningly ex the jiaying, i.c. smearing, of a 
ship’s bottom w'ith pitch to stop a leak. 

pay away. To pr-oceed ; continue (v.i.), the v.t. 
foiiu being pay it away. Coll. : 1070, Kachard (of 
talking) ; in G. 19-20, mainly nautical. ( 1. pay it 
(Jilt!, q.v.-—2. To light rnanluJiy; inainh" nautical 
s. ( - nsr)) ca. 1850, eoll. ; ob, Grose.—3. To 
eat \ oraejou‘'ly : mainly nautical (— 1785); 
almost+. (.irose. 

pay-bob. Sks* pay, n. 

pay down. ‘ d'o send all heavy weights below 
nautical eoll, ; late C. 19-20. Bowen, 

pay into. To ‘ jutelx mtf> ’, to strike or punch 
vigorously: (low) coU, (— 1887). ihiumann. Cf. 
pay, V., 1. 

pay it out ! Keep on talking ' : nautical 
(— l8^7). Bc.'.ant, ‘Bay it out [i don't care]— 
not . . . a rope's yam.’ Ex ])aMng out a ro{>e, 
*pay-off. Buinshmcnt ; sr ttl»*inont for irdringing 
tlie ruie.v /if tile underworld ; t. ; C. 20. E.g. in 
.b*hn('. Brandon's iio\ el, 'J'he On< ■Muiut< Murder, 
193E 

pay off, V. To throw (a thing) aw.iy : naval : late 
('. 19 20. Bowen. I'lx ])aying oil a crew. 

pay-off Ime. A printed bum tiiat a man rec'Cive.^ 
on bring }>jml-of{ ; he signs it as a receipt : Pubhc 
Woik-. ( - 1935), See line, n., b. 

Pay-off "Wednesday. A ^('llooi^>o^^'5' term 
(-- ; ob.) lor ll)(‘ 7VednesdaN' brfoie Advent. 

IE. bid ed., cites also I'nb-Crust Monday and Tug- 
Mu tion 'Tiifsd/iy, 

pay on. I <» juiy ('.mli (for a bet) : turf s. verging 
on co!!, : C. 20. 

pay out. s<*e pay it out. —2 To givr .,a per.^^on) 
hi' di"<Tt- etjU. ; IMjo. i owden Clarke, ' They, in 
return. |as the vulgar ])!irase lias it,) “pay him 
out’’.’ D.K.D.--:5. Se(' paying out. 

pay out the slack o! one's gammon. To relate 
(too) inanv stones: low' (— 1887). Baumann. 
Broil, nautu al at lir.st. 

pay over face and eyes, as the cat did the monkey. 

To give a tenible beating about the head : a low 
c.p. (— ISiiO); ob. 11., 2iul ed. Ex pay you as 
Paul paid tl’ hph(j(iaus, q.v. 

pay the bearer. (Gen. a.s vM.n.) To cash a 
chiMpie ngain>t non-exi<tent fund-' ; bank-clerks' : 
late (\ 19 20. t'f. cash a dog. 

pay the shot. To ]iav tlie bill : C. B)-2o ; S.E. 
till C. 19, tlu'u eoll. ; ob. Haekwood, ()ld English 
Sports, 1907. '[They] called lor their ah* . . . and 
. . . ex])erted the lo.'*iers “ to pay the shot 
Ajipersoii. 

pay up and look pretty, oee. big. Grai efully to 
accept the inevilahle; 18!)4, SaJa (pnUy); hg is 
very, pretty slightly ob. Cf. sit jortty. 

*pay with a hook. To steal : Au.^trulian c. : from 
ca. 1870. Brunton Stephens, in My thiiuse Cook, 
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187IJ, ‘ You boufilit them ? Ah, I f(‘ar me, John, | 
You paid them with a hook.’ ? cx hoot, to steal. 

pay with pen-powder. I'o A\Tite lair ])roiuist\s imt 
fail to pay : semi-proverbial eoll. : ea. IbJO M>. 
John (’larlie, 1639. (Apperson.) 

pay (or pay debts) with the fore-topsail. ‘ To slip 
aw'ay to sea in debt’: nautical: imd-C, 19-129. 
Bowen. The military variant is with the drum. 

pay you as Paul paid the Ephesians, I will. Ex¬ 
plained by the part gen. added : over the face and 
eyes and all the damn^jaws. A low c.p. : ca. 1780- 
1860. Grose. An elaboration of jmy !, tpv.; cf. 
jHiy over fcu:e and eyes, the later form of the 
phrase. 

paying out. (Vbl.n. ; as V., very rare.) The use, 
esp. by an officer, of very forcible language, gen. in 
ftiult-finding; a leg-pull exercised on a young 
soldier, e.g. ‘ telling him to go and wash the la.^^t 
post ’ : military ; C. 120. B. & P. Cf. ])uy ijito and 
pay it out. 

pea. The favourite ; one’s choice : low: 1SS8. 
Sporting Life, Doc. 11, ‘ Sweeny forced the lighting, 
and was still the pea when “ 1’inie ! ” was culled ’ ; 
ob. Ex this is the pea I choose in thimble-ngging.— 
2. The head : c. : from ca. 1840; ob. 'So. 777.’ 
Prob. ex pea-nut : cf. the relevant s(‘nse of nut. 

pea, pick (occ. do) a sweet. To urinate ; low 
(mostly among—^or of--w’omen) ■ from ea. ISOO. 
Punning pec, (].v. (’f. gather noli Is, jdnek a rose. 

pea-b^last. Gravel that will pass through hole.s 
of half an imdi (or ]e.-<s) : Public \V orks' eoll. : C. 20. 
Prob. 8ugge.sted by S.E. peas, eoafs of a .small size. 

pea-dodger. A bowler bat : Au.stralian ( — 1936). 
Cf. hard-hitter. 

pea-man or -rigger. Set' thimble-rigger. 

pea-soup. A I'lcnch-Canatlian : Cun.idian: late 
C. 19-20. E\ the frequency ol that disli on French- 
Canadian tables : late (j. 19-20. John iW'juncs — 
2. Hence, talk pen-soup, to talk Frt'iieh-Canadjan ; 
loosely, Freneh ; C. 20. Ibid. 

pea-souper. A dense yellowish fog: coll. : 
1890, .1, Payn (O.E.I). Sup.). Ex the next. 

pea-soupy. (Esp. of a dense, yellowis.h fog) 
resembling pea-sou]) : eoll.: 1800 (O.E.D.). 

pea-whacker. A nantical variant (late C. 19- 2(>) 
of pea-souper, t|.v. 

Peabody. A ‘ block of houses built under the 
Peabody Bcque.st to the f)oor of London ’ : loxver- 
classes’coll. (— 1909); ob. W are. 

peace. See piece. 

peacemaker; matrimonial peacemaker. See 
matrimonial peacemaker.—As a pistol (Jxver, 
1841), it is, by the O.E.D., considercfl -cpnte 
rightly, as against E. & H.—to bo jocular S.E. 

Peacemakers, the. The Bedford>.hire Jtegirnent, 
formerly the lOtli -Foot : military ; ob. From ea. 
1890. From Surinam, 1804, to Chitral, 1896, tlaw 
missed active .service. 

peach. A detective ; esf). one emyiloyed b\ 
omnibus, and formerly by stagc-coach, proprietoi ^ 
to check receipts : from ca. 1835 ; ob. F. & IF— 
2. An attractive girl or (gen., young) woman : orig. 
(1870’s), U.S. ; anglicised before 1889. Barrere A; 
Leland. Gen. n regular peach or a peach of a girl. 
Occ. (mostly U.S.) a peach from Peachville : C. 20. 
Cf. daisy, q.v. 

peach, V. As v.t,, it is S.E, - f to impeach; 
extant when it = to divulge, esp. in peach a 
word (1883, O.E.D.); ob.—2. V.i., to blab : coll. : 
1852, Thackeray, ‘ The aoubrette has peached to 
the amoureuxf O.E.D. Ex :—3. V.i. to inform 


(against a person); turn int'Tnu'r : JaO‘ <Ib> 20: 
iS.F. (as in Slmk«‘s|>curt‘) in <' 10 1/ ; roll, m 

(2. 18-Tnid-n> (as in Fielding. Ihiglics), h in lind¬ 
en. 19 20. Eithi'r absolute or w itli ur ( 

Aphetic form ol a-peche, to apiicncli (0.1! I) ) Cf. 
blow the gaff, gtrr the o[jin\ pul amn/, sniteh, sguenl, 
squeak, tip the iriuk, irhiddle, qq.v, 

peach-perch. A ’ llajijicr-bracket ’ (q.v .) : motor 
ists’ (~ 1935). Ex 'peach, n., 2. 

peacharino,-erino. An t'laboration of peoch, n., 
2: U.S. (ca. 1907), jiartly anglii i.sinl in 1918. 

pe aching , vbl.n. Giving of infonnalioii against a 
person : turning or being an infortn<‘r ; nod C. 15- 
20: S.E. until IS, tlu'n coll, till C. 2<», when s. 

peaching, ])pl.adj. Sci* preceding eulry. C. 17- 
2tl: S.E. till C. IS, tlicn eoll. till C. 20, when s. and 
ob. Moore, 1818, ‘ 'Die um-!ii 1 jM-achitig rat ’. 

O.E.D 

peachy. Very ])lc.i-,i!!t Oorn maidh' IfcjO’e ; 
mo.Ntly I'.S. (O.E.D > ip ’ Scr pppchy. 

peacock. A liorse wi'h I \n\\\ acton: racing 
coll.: lSf)9. Vi. jicacie'i a-c 

peacock,''. Tojiayic O. 'p 'adi* - and la-n brief) 
morning calls, at whab «>' a'' ^rved AdlOo- 

Indian : from ea JS6o i ' A- lirnpir.r, March 
17,1883. I Yob. ex t he M. ' - h»( bes u < irn b v t he 

vi.sitors.-“2. \’.t . and 1 , I <' on . no t lie c hca c i land 
so as to render adjoinin'/ territory u-.flf-s to o' hf'rs : 
Australia : fioni ca 1 S9o ol) Lx / out the 

‘ rye,S' ’ of the hind : })iino og the tlU iu a pi .n ock’n 
feathers. Cf. jxnroikit. q \ 

peacock-engine. ‘A lo( nPK.tisc with a sMiarate 

tender for loaD and watci . b. \ 11. lao v.gv • 
C. 20; ob. F.x the orii.uoeiit al tail of hird and 
engiiM'. 

peacock horse. .V Imre with showv rnanc and 
tail, and With a tine action; nri'lc! t ikiT ^ eoll 
(— IStiO). 11., lYuI td. ('). pxo u'L, n 

peacocking. I’hc practice mentmo-d in puirock. 
V., 2, »j V.,- than who h it h mho h i (iiiiinorM r 
1894, \\ . l'!j)p . Land ms of ruinsin 

Al orris. 

peacocking business. A lonnal. e^p. ic*- 
moiiial, {(aiMilc : military: iSTo. I'/o /'.,/// # m, 

April 19 ((».]•!.D.). Lx the gorgeme li-Oi.u t a 
peacock. 

Peacocks, the. l.ecds United Footb/.,! I'lnh 

BjKUting : C. 20. F.x a well known Lecd. ' mteo 
man. 

peacock’s tail, the. Euclul, F.k. Ill, juop , oom 

8: (- 10 eoll. I'f.x t lie IIlmji»'. OFD 

♦peak. J .ae<‘ ' e. n he (; 1] I)., imw m i r. < »an ider.s 
it S.E.) : nude. 17 Mtily I'.h 1070; B.E 

(jro.^e. Ex S.E. pfdi., a la’*e rulT.- J Die none: 
low; C. 19 20. 

Peak, send a wife to the (devd's ai'se-a-). 'J’i> send 

a woman about her business w iaai slie jiroves 
vexing: ea. 003-5. Idqiy.s, 1 Pan/, dan. 19, lOtJ.'l. 
Kx a courtier'.s wife lieing sent home to the Peak in 
DcrhyHlure. {.\p[>e! son.) N.b., the devil's arse-a-, 

or in the. Peak, f-arlier Peal, s arse, i.s the IVak 
Cavern (O.E.D.). 

peaked. Siekly-loolc/ng ; jiinclu'd, thin, e.sj). 
from illne.s.s ; from ea. lH30; mostly eoll. till <‘a. 
1920, then always S.E Ex sharpness of featun's. 

peaked-cap. A pohee inspector : eoll. (— 1923). 
Mamdion. 

peaking. Remnants of cloth : drajiers, cloth- 
warf'housemen, Irom ee. lS59. H., Jst ed. IVo- 

Bumably related to peaL, to dwindle. Cf. cabbage, 
makihejs, qq.v. 
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peakish. Itatlur thin, f>incln'd, Kickly ; from ca. 

IS.'Jf) : coll, uinl (li il. Pcrliafw <‘X 'funked. 

peaky, pceky. r<M blr, ])»jr»y, Hickly : coll, and 
dial.: irniii <fi. 1 sr>0. Rii.>^kin, ‘A poor pocky, 
little HprouliJik: 'TocuHO.lvl). hy 

peaked, (j.v, 

peaky (o<c, peekyl-blinder. A railwayman from 
liifiumi^liani : railwayrnen'n : late (!. Rj early liO. 

K\ the jH'akefl eafis worn hy IJirmingham ‘tougha* : 
cf. the entry in the K.D.I). 

peakyiah. Rather ‘ jK^aky q.v. : coll. : IH.W, 
‘(kithla'rt lied**’; ob. O.R.l), VA. peak ink. 

peal, 'i'he jn'al of the ('ha|K*l bell ; Winchester 
College: from ca. 1H40 : coll. .> j. ,-> S.K. Mans¬ 
field. -2. * A euHtoin in (kinirnoners of singing out 
comnicnts on Rrefects at (’loi-ster-time K. & H. : 
Winehe.stcr : rni<l-(.'. ID 20 ; oh,—,'1. Ibid., Hamo 
j>oriod, oh. : ‘ Cheers given on the htst thr<M3 Sundays 
ofth<' Hal for articles of dn'.ns, et<'., connected with 
going ln»ni(' F. A H. 

peal, ring (a person) a ; rx c. rmg a peal in one's 

gars. lo senld him : lat*' ( . Is ID <jro-,c, 2nd 
ed. ; Rannmnn. <1. the dial, />c or (j-t into a jical, 
i.e. a temper. i'M> 1>. 

pealer. lncf*rrect form of q.v. In C. 20, 

Very rare, very oh. 

pear. 'I'o appear: 14 2D- F. till C. I , 

then coll, and dial, (h-n '/aor 2. 'I m obtain 
money from both side'-. »• g from police for infornia- 
tmn, from umh rworld for a warning : c. ; fioin ca. 
1S:'>D; t by iDlo. F\ p>'ir-mnk\n'i. q v 

Pear, the. Louis l'liilij)|X‘• .\n.;!o l*.in'-iun.H’: 

l.S.'JO 4.’^ Ware K\ tie* sha[W’ of iij-< ficad. 

*pear-niakillg. do take bounties liom more regi- 
niciit.s than on<-. c. : c.i. 1^ID tlo, r. Hal. ? 
the making of puiM, double cros.stng 

pearl-diver. .\n a'-.sistant pantryman in charge 
of the wa' hinir of ih** saloon cr<v« kcr\ : Wi'.'-tcrn 
Ocean nautn.d by iD.'io, fairly g'-n. in pro¬ 

letarian H : <' 2D lioucn. 

pearl in a hail-stonu, like a. lmf»o-.'.i}*h- to fin<l : 
non an.-t oi rat ii « oil ( i^ST), sligbli;, oh. Raii- 
inanii 

l)earl on the nail, make a. d'.. drink : coil : 

I' IT 1> RaN 1I\ t iic ( lat<' ('. lb ) lit .‘-cn-^*, 
to drop the iiMotuio r< m.ainmg in a < up. gli-.-. cti .. 
on to <*no.s n.iil a drinking ( u--tom rci opih'd by 
Na.Iic 

pearlies, ( The .‘-mgular hardly cxi'-f- ) I’carl 
button-, o-p on fv cti--if>r‘s clothes : from ca 1 .sH.d 
low coll. Henle\ , -2. lienee (lairlv gen. in 

Singular ), co--t«*rmi'iigers ; low coll : C. 2<'. 

peas. Alibr. /)fus in the jint, q.v. : from iSDo, 
say.s Ware. 

peas, as like as tW'O. \Wv similar nidee<l : kite 
C. H> 2D : coll. , in (’. ID, S.F. In C. Hi 17, 
as .. . fuase; Horace Walpole; Hrowning, in 
James Let 's Wife, O.F.D. 
peas and cues. Neo p’s and q's, mind one's, 
peas in the pot. -Apt to be amorou.s : low LornUm 
rhyming 8. on Z/o/; frornea. 18D0. Ware. Sec also 
peas.— 2 . Also, hot in the gen. sense. H. A R, 
pease-field, go into the. To fall a.sliyp; coll. .* 
ca, 1()70 ISDO. Ray. A smui-provcrbial pun on 
peace. (T. Bedfordshire, (j.v. 

pease-kill, mak e a. (V.t, with of.) To squander 
lavishly: S(‘ots coll : C. lS-20. Likowi.se, a 
kill a very profitable matter. Jamieson ; PkD.D. 

peavy. A cant hook designed for luml)or-work 
on the river ; Canadian lumljormen’s : C. 20. John 
Beames. Perhaps a corruption of Fr. piocht. 
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peb. Abbr, pehhh, 1, in Dennis’s sense. First 
rcconled by DcnniH, IDIO. 

pebble. A person or animal difficult to handle : 
Australia: frf)m ca. 18D(); slightly ob. ‘ Boldre- 
wood IHDO, ‘ A regular pebble ’ (O.E.D,). From 
ca. 1D015, it has, esj), in the big towns, meant rather 
‘ a flash fellow ; a “ larrikin ” ’, C. J. Dennis, 1916. 
Fix liis ‘ hard-boiled ’ w'ays (of. hard nut). Also peb^ 
q.v.— 2. A familiar term of address : ca. : 1840-60. 
MoncriefT, Scamps of London, 18413. Occ. 

pebbles. 

pebble-beach, v. To clean out of money : ca. 
188,T 1905. Marshall in ‘ Pomes ’. 

pebble on the beach, not the only. (Of persons) 
not the sol© desirable or remarkable one available, 
accessible, potential: semi-proverbial coll. : C. 20. 
Lyell. 

pebbles. The human testicles : low : C. 19-20 ; 
very ob. 8ugge.*tted by stones. 
pebbles, my. See pebble, 2. MoncriefT, 1843. 
pebbly beach, land on or sight a. To be very 
iiort of money; faced with ruin: ca. 1885-1905. 
Mar.sbail in hi.s ‘ Pomes ’ [sight a .. .). C,'f. : 

pebbly-beached. PcnnjIe.HS—or nearly so. Ca. 
1885 -1905, E.X stony-broke. 

pec. Money ; F'ton College: C. 19. Ex L. 
pecunia. H., 3rd ed, 

peccadilian, -dulian, -duliun. Corrupt form.s of 
ptrcwhllo \ C, 16. O.E.l). 

•peck; in C. 16 mid-lT, occ. pek. Food; 

‘ grub ' ; from ca. L>65 : c. until (k 19, then low p. 
Harman. Jon.son, Centlivre, MoncriefT, Cf. po kagf, 
(j.v. Ex : 

•peck, v.i. and v t. To rat: mid-C. Hk-20 : c, 
until C. 19, then s till ca. lNt*<>, then coll, (k-ipland ; 
Egan ; Dicken^, * 1 can pe^ k as well as mo.st men.’ 
L.X a bird's jx-cking ; ? cf.. however. Welsh Gyp.sy 
ptk. to bake or ma.st.—2. To piti'h forward ; (esj). 
of u bor^e) t<i htiimble : coll. (mui-C\ 19~2D) and ciial.: 
from vi\. ITTo. Kx t S.Fk v.i. perk, to incline, 

•peck I ombinations, jnrk Ixung the seeond mem¬ 
ber: ^ere-peck, a turd, C. 17-lD; grunting-peck, 
])ork. C. 17-2D, ob. ; rufl-peck, bacon. C. 17-19; 
rum-peck, good eating, an excellent meal. 

•peck, off one’s. < 91 one’s apjK'tit<* : c. : C. IS- 
R.h rf fKcktr, off ont's, i\.\. 

peck-alley. The ihr 'al : low ; C. 19 2D, Y.x 
j'ck, 11 ., q.v. IL, 3ni cd. 

peck and booze or tipple. Meat and drink : low 
[boozt oriii. e.) : (' 18-2D. tiie former ; C. ID 2'i. the 
latter. Mrs, Dcluny, 1732 (O.E.l).). ( f. bub and 

grub and : 

peck and perch. F'ood and hnlging : low (? orig. 
c.) : 1828, O.E.D. ; .sliglitiy ob. 

•peck-kidg. 8ee peckidge. 

•peckage ; oce. peckidge. Food ; food supply ; 
c. : C. 17-18. Howlands, B.FL F2x ptck, n. and 
V., I. 

pecker. The upp^'tite : niid-C. 19-20. Yx peck, 
V., 1. Bossihly ex the ne.xt sen.se. — ‘J. Besolutiori, 
courage: 184.8 (S.().]).); ‘ C’uthlx'rt. Bede’, 1853, 

* Kee|) up your pt^ker, old fellow.’ Rerhap.s pecker 
implicitly bt'ak (honee, lieaei), app. ex the alert 
sparrow (W.).—3. (With an adj.) an eater, esp. 
a good or rare pecker : freun ca. 1860. F7x v., 1. 
—The perns : low : C. 19-20 ; ob. 

Peckham, go to. To go to. sit down to, a meal: 
j(M'ular coil. ; C. 19. Bee, 1823 ; Halliwx'll.—2. 
Peckham, all holiday at. See all holiday. 

Peckham Rye. Tie (n. and v.): rhyming s.: 
C. 20. F. & Gibbons. 
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♦peckidge. See peckage. B.E.’s ppcUing ; Coles 
has peck-kidg. 

peckish. Hungry; 1785, Grose; in C. 18, per¬ 
haps c.: C. 19, (orig. low) s.; C. 20, coll. George 
Moore, 1894, ‘ I feel a bit peckish, don’t you ? ' 
Ex peckf n. 

pecky. Choppy (sea, as in Blackmoro); (of a 
horse) inclined to stumble. Coll. ; from ca. I860, 
though unrecorded before 1864.—2. (E.sp. of kisses) 
Uke a bird’s peck : coll. : 1886, F. C. Philips, 

‘ Flabby, pecky kisses ’. O.E.T). 

pecnostet. Th© penis : low : C. 19-20, ob. Ex 
pecker^ 4 ; punning paiejnwalvr. 

peculiar. A mistress: coll. : late C. 17-19. 

B. E., who wrongly classifies as c.; Baumann. Ex 
the S.E. sense of the adj. ; private. (As = wife, 
it is S.E.)—2. A member of the ‘Evangelical’ 
party, ca. 1837-8 : coll, nicktiame at Oxford. 
Newman. O.E.D.—3. (Of a bowled ball) odd ; 
peculiar to the bowler ; cricket coll.: 1864 ; very 
ob. Lewis. (Gen. pi.) 

peculiar. Mentally derang('d ; coll. ; C. 20. Ex 
S.E. sense, strange (1888, O.E.l).). 

peculiarly. More than usually : coll.; from ca. 
1890. Helen Harris, 1891, ‘The Arabs regard the 
spot as peculiarly sacred,’ O.E.l). By confusion 
with S.E. particularly, very. 

ped. A professional runner, walker: 1863, 

Anon., Tyneside Songs (O.E.l).). Ahbr. pedes¬ 
trian. 

peddler’s French. See pedlar’s French, (pedd¬ 
ling French is a rare C. 16 variant.) 

pedestrian digits. The legs; schoolboys’ : ca. 
1890-1910. 

*pedigree-man. A recidivist (criminal): o. 
(— 1923). Mamdion. The police can trace him 
back a long way. 

Pedlar. The inevitable nickname of men sur- 
named Palmer : mostly military : late C. 19-20. 
Ex the medieval palmers or pilgrims. B. & P. 

pedlar’s or pedier’s French. Ihulerworld slang ; 
1630, Palsgrave ; in C. 16, c. or low s. ; C. 17, s. ; 

C. 18, coll. ; C. 19-20, S.E. but long \cry ob.—2. 
Hence, any unintelligible jargon : late C. 17-early 
19: coll. B.K. 

pedlar’s news. Stale news: coll.: C. 19. Cf. 

piper's er tinker's news. 

pedlar’s pad, occ. horse, pony. A walking-stick : 
from ca. 1780 : coll, (f) and dial. (ob.). Grose, 1st 
ed. {p. pony). Cf. Fenany lawyer, contrast Shanks's 
pony, qq.v, 

pedragal. Incorrect for pedreyaZ: from ca. 1850. 
O.E.D. 

pee. A urination ; coll., mostly nursery : C. 19- 
20. Ex : 

pee, V. To make water ; coll., csp. nursery: 
1788, Picken, (of a cat) ‘ He never pee’d his master’.s 
floor.’ A softened porver.sion of j)iss. 
pee and kew. See p and q. 
pee-pee, do. A variant of ‘ pee ’ : children’s coll.: 
late C. 19-20. Manchon. Cf. pee-wee, q.v. 

pee-wee. Either sexual organ : nursery : C. 19- 
20. Prob. ex the v., q.v.—2. A small marble : 
schoolboys’ : ca. 1880-1910. ? ex its ycllowdsh 

colour. 

pee-wee. To make water : nursery : C. 19-20. 
An elaboration of pee, v. 
peeble. Sec pbant 

peechy ; rarely peachy. Soon; presently: 
Regular Army coll.; late C. 19-20. F. & Gibbons. 
Hindustani pichhe. 


peek, v.i. To surrender ; give up ; military: 
C. 20. Ibid. Prob. peak. 

peeky. See peaky. 

peel. To undress : v.i., 1785, Grose.—2. Hence, 
v.t., to strip, 1820, ‘ Corcoran ’ Reynolds. Both 
pugilistic j. > gen. coll. Ex peeling fruit. Cf. 
peeled, q.v. 

peel eggs. To stand on ceremony : s. or low coU.: 
from ca. 1860 ; ob. 

Peel (oec. peele) Garlic. See Pilgarlic. 
peel off. ‘ To obtain money by a Stock Fyxcliange 
transaction’: financial: from ca. 1860. Ware. 

peel one’s best end. To effect intromission : low : 
C. 19-20. 

peeled. Naked: coll.: 1820 (O.E.T).). 

peel and cf. : 

peeled, keep one’s eyes. To waoh ca ref idly: 
coll. : orig. (— 1883), U.S.A. ; anglicised ca. 1905. 
Cf. keep o?ie's eyes skinned, also U.N.A. 

peeler. Peeler. (Cf. hobfnj. q.v.) A member of 
the Irish constabulary : 1817, Parliamentary 

Debates ; f by 1860 as a distinct t(‘rm.— -2. Hcnc«\ 
any policeman : 1829, Ulacktrood's Magazine : s. > 
coil. Ex Mr. (later Sir) Robert Peel, Secretary for 
Ireland, 1812-18. O.E.D.—3. One ready to strip 
for a fight: boxing: 1852, Anon., UAllegro. Ex 
peel, q.v. 

*peep To sleep ; c. : late C. 17-mid-18. B.E. 
On sleep. 

peep-bo. Bo-pcep: coll. ; from tlio middle 
1820's. 1837, bickeiiR, ‘ A jicrjictiial game of 

peop-bo O.E.D. This jocular or perhaps juvenile 
reversal of ho-pcep is rare in C. 2(h 

peep o’ day tree. ‘ Providential stage macliincry ’, 
e.g. a tree whereby cscajs's and/or rescues are 
ellccted : theatrical roll. ; 1862 ; oh. Ware. Ex 
such a tree in Peep o' Fay, an extremely sui'cessful 
piece produced at the Lyceum Theatre m 1862. 
peep-by. See peepy-liy. 

peep-O(h) I (To and by children.) Look at me !; 
luTO 1 am !, esp. as one (‘merges from hiding : coll. ; 
C. 19- 20 ; perhaps eenturii's earlier. 

*peeper. A looking gla.ss : c. : from ca. 1670'^ 
ob. (.’oles, 1676. Also, as in B.E., peepers. Ex 
peep, V. —2. A spy-glass : c. : late C. 18-early 19. 
Grose, 1st ed.—3. An eye; frcim ea. J6',)(): e. >, 
ea. 1750, low s. B.E. Gen. in pi. Cf. glaziers, 
glims, ogles. —4. In pi., Bfieetaeles : c. : C. 19- 
20; ob. .Jamieson.—5. (Almost alvva^'s pi.) A 
])olicermin : c. (— 1923). Manchon. Cf. sense 

peeper, single. A one-eyed jjerson : late (’. 18- 
mid-19 : low (V orig. e.). Grose, 1st ed. 

peepers. Sec peeper, L 4. 6.—2. painted peepers, 
peepers in mourning : black eyes : (’. 19 2o ; ob. 
Egan, 1818, ‘ Pe(‘p(‘rs . . . taken mi'a.Mire ol for a 
suit of mourning ’ ; II., 1860, ‘ Fainted jieepi'rs . . .’ 
J’ugihstic in origin, mainly such in use. 

^peeping. Drowsy, sleepy : e. : mid C. 17- 
early 19. Coles, 1676. Cf. pe.epy, q.v. 

peeping Tom. An incpii.sitive jicnson ; 1785, 

Grose: coll. >, ca. 1850, S.E. Ex the CWentry 
legend of Lady Godiva. 

peepsies. The pan-pipes ; street-performers’ s., 
almost j. : late C. 19 20 ; oh. 

"‘peepy. Sleepy : late C. 17-20 : c. >, ea. 1750, 
B. >, ca. 1820, coll, (ob.) and dial. B.E., Grose. 
Fix peep, q.v. Cf. peeping, q.v.—2. Given to jicep- 
ing : coll.: 1898, M. 1*. Shiel, ‘ Reepy little bewitch¬ 
ing eyes,’ O.E.D. 

peepy-by, go to. To fall asleep ; from ca. 1840. 
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Also go to pf'f>p-hy : from ca. 1850 ; ob. Both, coll, 
and dial. Ex pccpy. Cf, slecpy-hy ! 

peer. To make (a man) a poor ; ennoble : coll. : 
1753 (O.E.J).).— 2. To be circumspect; c. : late 
C. lH-mid-19, Grose, Ist ed. Ex peery^ adj. 

*peery, u. (Gen. there’s a peery.) A Ix'ing 
observed, distiovered ; c. ; late G. IS-mid-lD. 
(^ros(% 1785, ‘There’s a pei^ry, ’lis snitch, Wo are 
observed, there's notliing to bo done,’ Ex ; 

*peery ; oce., in C. 17-mid-18, spelt peerie. Sly : 
c. : late C. 17-20; extremely oh. li.E. Ex to 
peer. Cf. h ary, q.v.—2. 8hy, timid, BUKpi<-ioiiH; 
from ca. 1070 ; slightly ob. in last, t by 1H50 in first 
and second riuanee. Coles and B.E. give it as e., 
O.E.l). as S.E. ; almost certainly, until mid-C. IS, 
either c. or low s.—3. lienee, incjuisitive : from ca. 
IS 10 (ob.): low. Lex. lUd ; H., 2nd (xl. 

*peeter. See peter, ( oles’s and B.E.’s spelling. 

peety. Cheerlul ; C. 18: c., says E. & H., but 18 
it ? l’(!rha])s (‘x jK urt. 

peeve. 3'o flisgrunlle ; to annoy : from ca. 1920 : 
coll. JB' back-formation ex : 

peeved. Annoyed; cross; 1918 (S.O.D.): coll. 
Ex pvi’L'isti. I\‘T'iia})s orig. U.S. 

Peg. A coll, diuunuiivt' of Margaret : late C. 17- 
2(1. Also Peggy. 2. the Peg is Winnipeg: Cana¬ 
dian: C. 2(». John Ileames. Also the ’Peg, as in 
J. l'»eam<‘S, (laleiray, 1932. 

peg. .V drink (esp. ol brandy and soda-water); 
Angio-lndian ; 1800, 11., 2n(l cd., is a})]), the earliest 
ri'cord ; 1804, Trevelyan, ‘. . . Ac(H)rding to the 

favoiirit,(' d(Tivatiori, beeauMC <‘aeh draiigiit is a 
’■ peg " in your colhn,’ O.E.l). ; actually ex pe.g as 
one of tlie }iins m a dnnking-vesMcl.—2. A blow, 
es]). a straiLdit or a tliruHring one : s. and dial, : 
1748, iSmollctt.—3. A wooden k'g : coll.: 1833, 
M. iSeott (O.E.l).).--!. A l.ooth ((\sp. a child'.s) ; 
late C. 10 20 : t>.E. till C. 19, then dial, and nur.sery 
coll. O.E.l).—5. A shilling : Scottish c. : 1839, 

Erandori ; .lennings, 1920. Also among Eew' Zea¬ 
land soldiers in (i.W. —(3. A cricket Htum]»: coll. : 
1891, W. G. Grace (Lewis),— 7. See old peg. — -8. A, 
or the most, telling })oint in a play ; theatrical coll. : 
1884. Ware, ‘ Something iqion which the actors, or 
nion' prohahly an actor, can hnild u]) a scene ’.—9. 
Ahhr, pKj-iop children's coll. (— 1923), Maii- 
chon. 

peg, V. (S('(' peg it to, peg it, peg it into, peg out, 
peg up.)- -2. To drive ; 1819, Moore, ‘ 1 fir.st was 
lur'd to p(‘g a Hack ’ (i.e, a haekiiey-coach) ; ob.—• 
3. (Also with away, off, along) to move, or go, 
vigorously or hastily : dial. ca. 1855, coll, l^e 
Faiiu, 1884, ‘ Dowm the street 1 jiegged like a mad¬ 
man.'—4. To work ]K'rsi,stently, ‘hammer’ away: 
coll. ; C. 19 29. lisp, peg away, q.v., in eating, 
and peg along, q.v.—5. d'o tij)])le ; 1874, 11., 5th ed. 
Ex peg, n., 1.—0. (Gen. peg up or down.) To 
copulate,, v.t., oec. v.i. ; low coll. : from ca. 1850.— 
7. V.t., to fix the market price ot : Stock Exchange : 
from ca. 1880 ; s. till ca. 1920, then coll. ; prob. soon 
to be S.E. (!cn. as peg vp, I, q.v. 
peg, old. See old peg. 

peg, on the. (See also pegs, on the.) Under 

arrest.-- 2. Fined ; having bad one’s ])ay stopped. 
Both military : late C. 19-20. Gf. ])egy whip on the, 
q.v. 

peg, put in the. To stop giving credit: coll, ex 
dial.: late G. 19-20. ‘ A peg of wood above the 

latch inside . . . efiectually locked it,’ Dr. Bridge 
(quoted by Aiiperson). 

peg, put (oneself) on the. To be careful, esp. as to 


liquor, behaviour, etc. : late C. 19-20 military ; ob. 
Perhaps suggested by the preceding entry as well as 
by peg, on the. Cf. pin, keep in the, (].v .—2. put 
(another) . . . To arrest; military : late C. 19- 
20. See peg, On the. 

peg, whip on the. To arrest (a person, esp. a 
soldier) : military : C. 20. Mauchoii. Ex per/, on 
the, 1. 

peg a hack. See peg, V., 2.- -2. ‘ To mount the 
box of a hackney coach, drive yourself, and give the 
Jarvey a holiday ’ : c. : ca. 1820-50. Egan’s Grose. 

peg along. To ‘ hammer ’ away ; coll. ; mid- 
C. 19- 20. See peg, v., 3, and cf. the cipiivaUmt ; 

peg away, v.i.; peg away at, occ, and ob. on. 
CoU. ; from ca. 1830. Dickens, 1837, 2 . . The 
breakfast. “ Peg away. Bob ”, said Mr. Allen 
encouragingly’ (O.E.D.). Ex ‘industrious ham¬ 
mering in of pegs W. See pn'cedmg entry, 
peg down. See peg, V., sixth sensi'. 
peg-house. A jiulilic-house : low ; from ca. 
1920. O.E.D. Sup. Ex peg, ri., 1. 

peg into. To hit; let drive at: coll. : from ca. 
1880. Ex peg it into, q.v. 

peg (or n^) (m)to one’s cofldn, add or drive a. To 
drink hard: from ca. I8h() ; ob. Ex the old peg- 
tankard.s : cf. peg lower and peg ton low, qq.v. 

peg it. A variant, from ca. 1800, of iiey, v., 2.— 
2. Inseparable j)art of: 

peg it into. To hit: 1834, Dowling, ‘ Yon peg it 
into him. and pray don’t spare him ’ : coll. ; ob. 
Cf. peg into and peg it, qq.v. 

peg-leg. A person with a wooden leg: (low) 
coll. : G. 19-20, Ex S.E. sense, a wooden leg. 

peg-legger. A beggar: Gln.sgow' (— 1934). 
Either rhyming s. or ex the preceding. 

peg lower, go a. To drink to excess: coll. : 
C. 19-20 ; very ob. 

peg out. To be mined : ca. 1880-1910, Ex :— 
2. To die : ? orig. U.S. (1855); certainiy anglicised 
by 1800. (O.E.D.) Prob. ex retiring Irom some 

game (W.). 

peg-puff. An old woman dressing young : Scots 
coll. : from ea. 1810 ; ob. (Perhaji.s dial.) 

peg too low, a. Tijisy : ca. 1870-1915.—2. 
Hence, (fig.) de})r(‘ssed : Irom ca. 1880. 

Peg Trantum’s, gone to. Dead: from ea. 1690. 

B. E. ; 1785, Grose ; t by 1800. Oec. Peg Cran- 
cuin's (Nod Ward). Note that in Phist Anglia, Peg 
Tranturn is extant for a hoyden. 

peg up. See peg, V., last two senses. ( The Pall 
Mall Gazette, April 8, 1882, ‘ Arbitrarily raising 
prices . . . “ pegging prices up ”, it is called .’ 
(O.E.D.) 

pegged, be. To be duo for trial for some ‘ crime ’: 
military : from 1915. M. A. Mugge, The War 
Diary of a Square Peg, 1920. 

pegg^ out, be. To be notorious : low: 1880, 
Tit-Bits, July 31 ; ob. 

pegger. A hard drinker: ca. 1873-1915: coll. 
Ex peg, a dram, and the v. Cf, : 

pegging. Tipphng: from ca. 1870 ; ob. H., 
6th ed. ; Miss llraddon. 

peggy. A thin poker bent for the raking of fires ; 
coll. : from ca. 1860 ; ob. Gf. curate and rector, 
qq.v.—2. (Gen. Peggy.) ‘A hand . . . called upon 
to do aU the odd jobs in a watch ’ ; nautical: G. 19. 
Bow'en.—3. ‘ The man who looks after the seamen’s 
and firemen’s messes in a modern liner ’: nautical: 

C. 20. Ibid. Likewise ex his ‘ feminine ’ duties.— 
4. (Gen. pi.) A tooth ; children’s coll. : late C. 19- 
20. Manchon. Ex peg, n., 4. 
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Peggy guns. Guns from thb gunboat Pegasu^’i: 
German East Africa campaigners’ : late 1916-17. 
F. Brett Young, Jim liedlake, 1930. 

pego. ‘ The i)enis of man or beast Grose: 
C. 18—mid-19. Ned Ward, 1709. Ex Gr. -n-qyi], a 
spring, a fountain. 

pegs, on the. (Of an N.C.O.) a^vaiting trial by 
court martial : military: from ra. 1908. F. «fc 
Gibbons. Because ho was in sui^pense. Also, of 
any rank below that of an olheer, on the peg : 
F. & Gibbons. 

pegs than square holes, there are always more 
round. There are always inoif' applicants than 
jobs: coll.: late C. 19 ; ob. p]x S.E. roMwdpri/ 

in a etguarc hole (or square peg . . .). 

*pek. S(‘o peck. 

peke, Peke. A coll. abbr. of pck'in{g)csc, sc. dog 
oTspautel : from ca. 1910. Barely Ptk ; oec. Pekie 
(1020 : O.E.l). kSup.). 

*pelfry. The booty obtained by flicking locks : 
e. ; late ('. 16-early i7. Greene, 1592. V,\ pelj. 

*pell. ‘See pal. 

pelt, Sf'c entry at pace, go the. 2. I’he human 
skin : coll, (jocular) and dial. : C. 17 20. Rowley, 
ca. 1605, ‘ Flay olT her w icki'd skin, and stulf the 
pelt W'lth straw.’ O.E.l).—-.‘I. IIcium', a man: 
Yorkshire and Bembrokeslun' s., not dial. : 1882. 
E.D.l). 

pelt, V. See under pace, go the.—2. To sew 
thickly : tailors’ : from ca. 1860. I’rob. suggested 
b}^ pelts, garna'rits made of furry skins. 

pelt at, have a. 'To attem])t vigorously, ‘ have a 
shot at ’ ; coll. (— 1923). Manclion. 

pelter. See pace, go the,- 2. A luavy shower; 
coll. ; 1842, Barham, ‘ d’he rain . . . kept ])our- 

ing . . . What I’ve heard term’d a regular pelter.’ 
Ex the weather v.i.- 3. An\ thing largi* : coll. 
(- 1892) ex dial. (■ - 1851) ; ob. by 1920. t by 1935. 
Milhken. Rrob. ex sense 1, 4. Any person, etc., 

going very (juickly, esj). a horse : coil. : C. 20. - 
5. A wdioremongcr ; tramyis' c. ; from ca. 1850; 
ob. 

peltis-hole. A Scots coll, jiejorative addressed to 
women : late (’. 16- 17. Jamieson, l.e. pdts-hole, 
i.e. tan-]iit. 

Pemmy. rembroke College, Oxford : from ca. 
1890. (Very rarely, Panmer : see ‘-cr, Oxford’). 
Collin son. 

pempe. An imaginary object for which a new¬ 
comer IS sent ; Winchester College : C. 19-20 ; ob. 
Ex TreuTTe tov potpov -nporepov, send the fool furtla'r ; 
i.e. keep the idiot moving ! Cf. sfrap-oil, squad 
umbrella, (jq.v, 

pemptarchie. Rentarchy; erroneous form : 
C. 17. O.F.D. 

pen. The male member : late C. 16 20 low ; ob. 
(Cf. 2 >eTicil, q.v.) Ex shape of a pen -F abbr. jmriis. 
See next entry.—2. A penitentiary ; a prison : low, 
almost c. ; from ca. 1820.—3. A three])enny piece : 
Colonial, says F. & II. ; but wdiich Dominion ? : 
app. ca. 1890-1910. Origin ?—4. The female 
pudend ; low : mid-C. 19-20, Properly of sow's. 

pen, have no more ink in the. To bo temiiorarily 
impob'nt from exhaustion : low : late C. 16-17. 
E.g. in Weever’s Lusty Juventus. Ex pen, 1. 

pen and ink. A stink : rhj^ming s. : from ca. 
1858. IT., Ist cd.—2. Hence;, to stink : id, : from 
ca. 1870.—3. To ‘ kick up a .stink ’, i.e. to yeU (with 
pain) : Cockney : late C. 19-20.— -4. Pen and Ink^ 
Gallipoli Peninsula: New Zealand soldiers’ : in 
1915 ; occ. after. Cf. Pinch an Inch. 


pen-driver. A clerk ; occ, a writer : eoll. : from 
ca. 1885 ; very ob. Suggested by quill-driver, q.v. 
Cf. the C. 20 equivalent, pen-pusher. 

pen-gun ; crack like a p.g. To chatter. Scots 
coll. : C. 19-20. Scott. Occ, j)r)iguin. (A toy 
gun made from a quill.) 

pen-pusher. See pen-driver. (A. II. Daw.son, 
Diet, of many, 1913.) 

penal. A sentence or a term of penal servitude : 
coll,; from ca. 1890. O.E.l). (Su]).).—2. See 
penals, 2.-3. Also at Shrewsbury, thus in D. Coke, 
1906, ‘ Pens and yiapt'r (which is known as “ ptmal ” 
and is sold by ’‘gats ”) . . .’ 

penals. Lines as punishnu'nt ; mid-C. 19 20; 
Shrewsbury School s. y-, by 1890. coll. , by 1900, 
j. Desmond Coke, The Bending e>J a 'I'li'ig, 1906.— 
2. Hence, penal is a set of 25 lim's : from ca. 1870 : 
8. :> coll. by 1900, j. Ibid. 

’“penance-board. A pillory : c. : late C. 17- 
early 19. P>.hk ; Grose, Tst ed. 

Penang lawyer. The stem of a S])ecics of ])alra 
much used for walking sticks, h(iu-c a walking- 
stick so made ; coll. : from ca. 18(»0 ; ob. (Cham¬ 
bers's Encyelopmiia, 1865. Prob. Penang liyar (the 
wild areca), coiTUf)tcd.—2. Wlu'iico a bhuigi'on : 
Singapore; from ca. 1870. IT, 1874. 

•“penbank. A beggar's can ; c. : C. 18. Bailey. 
Origin ? 

pencil. The male member : low' ; late C. 19-20. 
Ex shape. Cf. pen. 1. Ci'. jn neil and tassel. 

pencil, knight of the. A bookmaker; the turf; 

1885, Punch. March 7 ; ob, VS. qn nciller. (j.v. 

pencil and tassel. A (liith') boy's jicms and 
scrotum : lower <‘lass(“s' cu]>hemism : C. 26. 

pench-fever. 'TIh' laying of odds agiiinst a horse 
certain to lose. esp. alter it has at first beiMi at 
short odds: the turl ; from tn. 1872: <»b IT, 
5th cd. Also mnrket-p ver and mtlh fer>/. lv\ tlu; 
Iiencilhng of the horse's name in belt ing-hooks. 
Wla ncc j)e)ieiller. 

pencil-in dates, j’o mak(‘ cngagi'UK'nts to per¬ 
form : theatrical coil.: 1896; slightly ob. Ware. 

pencil, open, lost, and found. Ten pound (sol. for 
ten pounds sterling) ; rhvming s. : liom ca. 1876 ; 
ob. \\'ar(‘. 

pencU-shover. A journalist ; juinters'(—1887); 
ob. Baumann. On quill-dnrer. 

penciller. A bookmaker's clerk : tb(‘ t urf; 7'Ac 
Daily Ears, Oct. 21, 1879 (O.E.l).). S(‘c pencil- 
fever. Cf.: 

pencilhng fraternity. Tlookmukers, colhsJB ely : 
the turl : from ca. 1890 ; oh. 

pendant used catachrcstically for qtennon (rnid- 
C. Hi 17), as pendentive for architc'ctural pendant 
(from mid C. 19). O.E.l). 

pendulum. The J»enis ; low : C. 19 20 ; ob. 
Cf. dingle-dangle, q v. 

pene(r)th. Sec pen(n)e(r)th and penn’orth, 
penguin. An aerojilano organieally unable to 
leave the; ground ; a member of the W.B.A.F., 
wliich consisted of women (mostly ‘ llap])crs ’), 
unable to fly ; Air Force : 1917 ; ob. W, ; 

B. & P. ; O.E.D. (ISiip.). Cf. the Wrens. —2. See 

pen-gun. 

Peninsular. A veteran of tbe Peninsular War ; 
coll, ; The Quarterly lievirjv, 1888, but jirob. in nso 
from ca. 1840. Ob. by 1900, t by 1910.--2. (Also 
called a moll tooler, H., 1st ed.) A female pick¬ 
pocket : c. : (— 1859); very ob. H., 1st ed. 

’“penman. A forger : c. : late C. 19-20. Charles 
E. Leach, On Top of the Underworld, 1933. 
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*peilliam. A rare variant of paiinam. —♦pAnn^l 
See pinnel. 

pen(n)e(r)th. C. lG-17 forms of ppnn^orth, q.v. 
pennif. A five-pound note ; back slang : 18()2, 
The Cornhill Magazine. —2. Hence, any bank or 
currency note ; single-pcnnij being a £1 note : c.: 
C. 20. 

penniless bench, sit on the. To be poverty- 
Btricken : coll. : late (k Massinger, ‘ Ibd 

him bear u]), lie kIuiII not | Sit long on pennik^ss 
bench,’ Hx a c(‘rtain I.(Ondon Heat bo named. (T. 
S.K. Pierre Pomile.'ifi. 

penn’orth, pennorth, pen’orth; penn’worth. 

Abbr. prntii/irortfi : coll.: rc.sp. C. 17, C. 18 20, 
C. 18-10 {11.) ; (k 17. ().h].l). (’f. and 

penn'orth, qq.v.—2. A year’s im])riHonment, esp. of 
n convict and mosily in conibinatiori : ('.20: c. 
by 1000, low H Michael llariison. Weep for 
Lycidas, 1004, ‘ Konnie will get fourteen penn'orth 
. . . i'’ourt(‘cn ycairs hard.’ 

pennorth off) treacle. A charming girl: low 
London: 1882 ca. 1012. Wan*. Ikx' 
pennorth o(f) treason. A copy of a certain 
notorious London jicnny new sjiajier: new.s- 
venrhirs’ ( lOOO), \\'ar(‘. 

Penns. Shares in the rennsvhania Lailroad : 
Stock Lxchange (-- 18t».^)) -, by 1010, coll. Wil¬ 

son's Stock Exchange (Glossary. 

penny. the penny <'ntri('s at pace, go the. 
penny, clean as a. (\’ery clean : S.L., ( k 18.- -) 
Coinpleti'ly : coll, (and dial.) : ca. 1820 lOlO. (T, 
the ‘ hrightncBS - ■ conijileteiu'sa ’ 8('niantics of clean 
a.s' a v'histle. 

penny, turn and wind the. To make the most of 
one’s moiK'V : coll.: late (k 17-18. B.L. An 
elahoratioii of S.JL gd or tur)i a or the penny, to 
cndi'avour to hv(‘, hence to inaki' money. 

penny-a-liar. A jocular variation (— 1887 ; oh.), 
recorded hy liauiuann. of: 

penny-a-lmer. A wnter of Jiaragrajihs at a cluaij) 
rate, oi'ig. a )ienny a line ; hence, a liti'rary hack 
LS.'U, Ainsworth (O.K.l).) : jouniali.stic coll. ca. 
100.7, S.L. 

penny(-lawful. An occ. variant of penny dread¬ 
ful, ((.\.: ca. 1877-1010. Also, in Ck 20, ]/enny 
blood (.Manchon). 

penny-boy. A boy haunting cattle-markets in the 
ho]t(' ol .sonu‘ droMiig : coll. : (k 10. Because paid 
a ]ieriny a Ix-ast. Also ankle-heater. 

penny(-)buster. A small new' loaf, or a large bun 
or roll, costing one jienny : ca. 1870-1010. IL, 
1874. Ihit a penny starver is a stale one or an un¬ 
usually small one (t by lai. 1010) ; orig., however, a 
starver meant a halfpenny loaf, or, oco., a bun : 
IL, 1874. 

penny death-trap. A Jienny Jiaranin-lamp : low 
London : 1807-ca, 1017. Made in derman}', these 
lamps causi'd numerous deaths. Ware. 

penny(-)dreadful. A sensational story or (f by 
1010) jirint : coll.: If., 1874; The Pall Mali 
Gazette, Nov. 17, 1892, ‘ A Victim of the Penny 
Dreadful’, title. Occ. penny '\anful or (ob.) 
horrible ; cf. blood and thunder, shilling shocker, 
(tkS.) dime novel. 

penny-farthing. An old-fashioned, very high 
bicycle with a largo and a small wheel : coll.: 
from ca. 1885 ; ob. 

penny for your thought(s). A c.p. addressed to 
one preoccupied : from ca, 1540. Heywood’s 
Proverbs, 1546; Greene; Swift. The -a form, 
which is not found before C. 17, > gen. in C. 18; 


a penny for ’em belongs to late C. 19-20. (Apper- 
son ; Collinson.) 

penny(-)gaflf. A low-class theatre, music-hall : 
1851, May hew ; slightly ob. by 1002 (F. & H.), but 
still extant. Also penny-room. Ex gaff, last sense, 

q.v. 

penny gush. ‘ Exaggerated mode of writing 
English frexjuently seen in a c(>rtain Ijondon daily 
jiaper ’ : journalistic coll. : ca. 1880-7. Ware, 
penny hop. A cheay) (country) dance : C. 10. 
Thus, in C. 20, a shilling hop. 

penny-horrible. A ‘ jamny dnaidful ’, q.v.; 
coll.: 1890, The Daily News, June 10 (O.E.l).); 
ob. CL penny awful. 

penny lattice-house. A low ale-house: coll.: 
0. 18-early 10. Cf. red lattice. 

’•‘penny ioaf. A man afraid to sf cal : c. ( - 1000). 
tVare. Lit., one wlio would jire er to live on a 
penny loaf. 

penny locket. A pocket : rhyming s. (— 1000). 
Wan‘. 

penny or paternoster. Pay or prayers; only in 
no paternoster, no penny (no work, no pay) : yiro- 
verliial coll. : mid-C. 16-early 18, Ileywood. 

penny pick. A <‘igar : London ; ca. 1878-45. 
Ware derives ex Dickens’s Pickwick : ? pick-wick. 

penny pots. Pimjdes on a tiyiyder’s face: low : 
from ca, 1870 ; ob. 

penny puzzle. A sausage : low: ca. 1883-1014. 
Ware. Costing a penny, ‘ it is never found out ’. 

penny silver, think one’s. J’o think well of one- 
B('lf: coll. : late (_’. 16 early 18. Gabriel Harvey ; 
l>reton ; Fuller, 1732. in early quotations, gen. 
good sdver. (Apper.son.) 

penny(-)starver. See penny buster. —2. A penny 
cigar: low(— 1000); ob, 'VVkare. 

penny to bless oneself with, not a. No, or ex- 
tiemely little, money : from ca. 1510 : coll. liy 
1700, S.E. (Semi-proverbial : see Hey wood’s 
I*rore7bs.) 

penny-swag. ‘ A man who sells articles at a 
penny a lot ni t he streets ’ : Coekru'ys’ (— LS5I) ; 
ob. Mayhew'. l.e. a ‘ swag-barrowmian ’ specialis¬ 
ing in sah's at one ]x'nny. E.D.D. 

penny toff. ' O’he lowest d(‘senj)tion of toll'—-the 
ead imitator of the follies of the jeunesse doree ’ 
(Ware) : London : ca. 1870-1014. 

penny-white. Hgl.v hut rich : coll. : late (k 17- 
18. 11.K. (Rarely of men.) 

pennsTworth, Robin Hood’s. Anything s(4d at a 
robber’s price, i.e. far too cheayJy : eoll. ; C. 17, 
and prob. earlier. ((.l.E.D.). Cf. the (k 10 jiroverh, 
pirates maxj make cheap pennyworths of their 
j)dlagc. 

peimyworth out of, fetch one’s. To make a per¬ 
son earn his w'ages, its cost, tdc. ; coll. ; late C. 17- 
18. 11.E. A variation on a pennyworth for one's 

jienny. 

pen’orth. Lee penn’orth. 

pension !, not for a. Not for all the money in the 
world : lower classes’ coll. (— 1887) ; ob. Bau¬ 
mann. 

Pension (or Pensiona^ or Pensioner) Parliament. 

The TiOng Parliament of Charles 11 : coll, nickname. 

O.E.D. 

’•‘pensioner. A harlot’s bully : from ca. 1810 : c. 
> low s.; ob. Vaux. Prob. an abbr. of the f S.E. 
petticoat-pensioner or petticoat-squire, i.e. any male 
keep.—2. A blind musician that has a regular 
round: London itinerant musicians’ (—1861). 
Mayhew (E.D.D.). 
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Pensioners, the. Chelsea Football Club (‘soecer’): 
sportin" ; late C. 19-20. Ex Clieleea Hosyntal for 
military pensioners. E.g. in P. G. Wodehou.se. 
Psmith in the. City, 1910. 

pensitive is an error ior pensative : ca. 1570-1G50. 
O.E.l). 

*Pent, the. Pontonville Prison : c. : 1857, 

Punch, Jan. 31. 

pentagraph, tpentegraph. Erroneous for 
groj)h : C. 18 -20. O.E.D. 

’•'penthouse-nab. A broad-brimmed hat : c. : 
lute 17-ear) y 19. {pcnficc) ; ({rose. 

pentile, erroneous for pantile (nnd-(^ 18-20), 
pentionary for penitentiary (d 17). pentlike for 
pentelic (C. 16), pentograph for pantograph (C. 18- 
20 ). G.E.D. 

penwiper. A handkerohief: from ea. 1860.—2. 
The female pudend : low : from ca. 1850 ; oh. 

penworth, pen’worth. Coll. abbr. of penny- 
umth : C. 16-17, C. 17. Cf. pennurlh, etc. 

people. In people my, (dc., it is coll. : C. 19-20. 
J. H. Newman, in a letter of 1843, ‘ People cannot 
understand a man being in a state of doubt.’ O.E.l). 
—2. Coll, too in my, your (etc.) pcopU, my or your 
relatives, esp, the mtunbers of the family to winch 
one b€'longs : 1851, C'arlylo, ‘ Mrs. Sterling had lived 
. . . with liis Father’s peojile ’ (O.F.I).). (3. 

people-in-Imc. —3. Thieves: c. (— 1887); ob. 
Baumann. 

people-in-law. One's husband’s or wife's rela¬ 
tives, esp. jiarents, brothers, sisters ; (‘oll. : from ca. 
1890. (O.F.D.) 

pep. Energy : sjiirited initiative : coll. ; 1920 
(S.O.D.). (Jrig. (ea. 1914) C.S. Abbr. pepper. 
Cf. <70 and ; 

pep up. To infuse (gen. a person) with n<‘W life, 
spirit, courage : coll. : orig. (early 1920's) U. 8 . ; 
angheised ea. 1927. (.).Ibl). (Suj>.). Ex ]ireced- 

ing.—2. Hence, to become h\e]y: from ca. 1930. 
The Passing Show, duly 15, 1933. 
pepin. A C. 17 form of pippin, 1 . 
pepper. (See pace, go the. —) 2 . V.t., to put in 
the accents of a Greek exercise : univiTsity : from 
ea. 1880. Ex sprinkling with black ]K‘f)per.—3. 
V.t., to humbug, to ‘ kid ’ : from ea. 1870 ; ob. 
Ex throw pepper in the eyes of. The v.i, form is use 
the pepper-ho.r. 

pepper. Chili. Incorrect for chilli: from ca. 
1670 ; now rare. (G.E.i).) 

pepper, snuff. To take offence ; (aJI. : C. 17. 
On take pepper in the iiose, q.v. 

Pepper Alley or pepper alley. Bough treatment, 
esp. hard puncliing, as in The Sportmij Magazine, 
1820, ‘ Hjs mug . . . had paid a visit to “ pepper 
alley ” ’ (O.E.D.) : pugilistic ; ob. Punningly on 
the name of a London alley. Cf. gutter lane. 

pepper-box. A revolver : ca. 1840-1910. (Re¬ 
volver invented in 1835.)—-2. A 8 hi})’s lighthouse at 
the br(‘ak of th(>. forecastle ; C. 19 nautical. Also, a 
shore liglithouse : late C. 19-20 nautical (now ob.). 
Bow('n. Ex the shape.—•3. the Pepper-Boxes was 
a term applied as early as 1860 (H., 2 nd ed.) to ‘ the 
buildings of the Royal Academy and National 
Gallery, in Trafalgar-square.’ (yf. the Boilers, 
q.v. 

pepper-box, use the. See pepper, v., 2. 
pepper-castor (occ. -er). A revolver : 1889 ; ob. 
(O.E.D.) Suggested by pepper-hox, q.v. 

pepper in the nose, take, d'o take offence, grow 
angry : C. 16-mid-18 : coll, till C. 17, then S.E. 
(Apperson.) Cf. snvjf pepper, abov«> 


pepper on one's nut, have. To be punched on the 
head: boxers’(— 1887); ob. Baumann. 

pepper-proof. (Not, of course, immune to, but) 
free from venereal disease : low coll. : late C. 17-18. 

B. E. Clontrast : 

peppered off. ‘ Damnably Clapt or Poxt ’, B.I]. : 
low coll. : late C. 17-18. (f S.E. peppered.) 

pepperminter. A seller of ])C])p(‘rmmt water : 
London lower-class coll. (— 1851); very ob. 
Mayhew, cittxl by E.D.D. 

Pepper’s Dragoons. The Eighth Hussars : mili¬ 
tary : C. 19-20 ; extremely ob. 

peppy. Energetic ; spirited, e.g. work : from ca. 
1921. Ex pep, q.v. Evelyn IVaugh, Vile Bixlies, 
1930; in The Humorist, July 28, 1934, a typical 
i(‘tired admiral is described as ‘ addressing peppy 
letters to the editor of The Times ' (Austin Barber). 
—2. See pipi. 

pepst. Tipsy: s. or coll.: ca. 1570-90. Kendall, 
1577, quoted by Nares. Origin ? 

per is sol. (— 1887) for pro in percession and per- 
fessor, for pre in pervent. Baumann. Cf.perty, q.v. 

[per capita. It is advisable to read I 'ou ler's note 
thereon.I 

per usual(, as). See usual. 

peraifetted. Incorrect lor pmnplud : from ca. 
1660; ob. O.IM). 

peram. A sol. variant (— 1923) (jf pram, q.v. 
Manchori. 

perambulator. A costermonger: (a. 1860-1900. 
Perliaps ineligible ; F. 11 . not convincing. 

percession. See per. 

perch. A small and gen. high si'at on a vehicle : 
coll. : from ca. LS40.—2. Death : C. 18. Ex such 
jihrases as knock iff the perch, hop the perch. ( ».l'’. 1 ). 

perch, V. d'o (lie : ca. 1880-1915. d’he Snorting 
'J'lines, Aug. 3 , 1886. Cf. next entry. Ex hop the 
perch. 

perch, be off to. To go to bc'd *. from ea. 1.^60 ; 
ob. H., 2nded. 

perch, drop or fall off or hop the ; perch, pitch or 
tip or turn over the. To die .- lirst thn'c, l.ile ( IS- 
20, all slightly ob. ; the fourth, lat(' (16-17, ('.g. m 
Hakluyt; the fifth, 18 (Ozell’s llahilai,., Richard¬ 
son); the si.xth, late C. 16 17 (Naslaq. b^cott, The 
Pirate, ‘ 1 always thought him a d—d fool . . . but 
never sucli a eoiisummate idiot as to hop the perch 
so sillily.’ (T. hop the twig. (O.E.D.) — 2. Also, 
tlKmgh rarely hop the pierch, to be deleated : same 
p(U-iods. 

perch, knock off the. Toperturh; dideat ; kill: 
from ca. 1850. Also throw over the pirrh, C. ji; 17, 
as in Fulwell, 156S ; lurn onr the peie.h, Cf 17- 18. as 
in facetious I’om lirown ; oee. gice a turn over the. 
Th(‘ second and third senH(*s coll. 

perch, pitch or tip or turn over the. Sec perch, 
drop . . . 

percher. A dying person: C. 18 -19. Boling- 
broke, 1714 (O.E.D.). Ex jif^rch, drop . . ., etc.- - 
2 . A Latin cross made horizontally against the 
name of an absentee : Winchester Gollege (— 1891). 
Wrench. (Remernhored in 1839 : O.E.D.) 

percisely, percys(e)ly. Rrecisely : resp. C. 19-20 
(? also G. 17-18) ; G. 15-16. Sol. (O.E.D.) 

peremptory. Utter, unmitigated; complete: 
coll.: late C. 16-17. Ben Jonson. Frob. cx : 
peremptory, adv. Entirely, absolutely : coll. ; 

C. 16-17. Jonson. (O.E.D.) 

perfect. (Mostly pejorative.) Sheer; unmiti¬ 
gated ; utter: mostly coll. : 1611, Shakespeare, 
\Hi 8 complexion is perfect gallows.’ The phrase 
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perfect nonsense is lato C. 19-20 coll, O.E.D.— 2 . 
Amusing ; pleasant, delightful: Society coll.: from 
ca. 1910. E.g. Denis Mackail, Greenery Streel^ 1925, 

‘ But rowing. How perfect ! * 
perfect day, a. A day that one has very greatly 
enjoyed : coll.: 1909 (O.E.D. Sup.). Whence: 

perfect day, the end of a. A coll. G.W. c.p. of 
indefinite meaning; occ. jocularly applied, by 
soldiers, to one who had very evidently been ‘ cele¬ 
brating ’. See the editor’s Bakara Bulletin, 1919, 
at the end-sketches ; (jollinson. Imm. ex Carrie 
ilacobs-l>()nd’s song, When You Come to the End of a 
Perfect Ihiy. 

perfect lady. A harlot: from ca. 1880 ; slightly 
ob. Origin jirob. anecdotal, as Whiro says. 

perfectly good . . a. An indubitably—or, 
merely, a quiU' -good, sound, satisfai'tory some¬ 
thing or other: from ca. 1918: s. > coll. Cf. 
perfect, q.v. 

perfessor. Sc'c per. 

perforate. I'o take the virginity of: low ; C. 19- 
20 . 

perform, V.i. d'o copulate : low ; C. 19-20.—2. 
To iimko a (coiisi(icral)i(') fuss, to ‘ go on ’ : C. 20 : 

B. - (‘oil. 

perform on, V.l. To cheat, deceive ; low ; from 
ca. 1S70. 11., 1874. 

performer. A whoremonger: low: C. 19-20; 
ob.---2. One who is a])t to make a great luss or 
noise : C. 20 : rari*. fix perform, 2. 

perger. Se<' purger. 

pencrailiura. As the skull or the brain, the 'word 
1 ^ I)} th(‘ M.lkD. (onsah'red S.E. : rather, 1 think, 
S.E. in hd(* (k 10-18, but coll, in 19 20. I0\ 

anatomical .sense, ‘ the membrane cnveh^ping the 
skull 

period, giid of the. A modern girl: Society coll.; 
ca. ISSU -i‘Hio. Coined by Mrs, Lynn Linton, who 
fuliiiinated m tins strain in a senes of articles pub¬ 
lished by T}i( Suturday JicvUiv. (Baumann.) 

periphery. A big belly : cultured, jocular coll, 
(— l!* 22 i). Maia lujii. I’rob. suggested by ctreum- 
f(rrnc(. 

perish, do a. Nearly to die from lack of water : 
W'estern Australia ( - 1894). Morris. An interest¬ 
ing contrast is aflorded by sense 4 oi pcrislui. 

perishable cargo. Emit ; slaves : nautical : ca. 
1730-18(1(1. Jiowen. (4’. live lumber, (pv. 

perisher. A short-tailed coat : from ca. 1880 ; 
ob. The C. 20 jirefers hum-frrczt r. —-2. An extreme, 
e.g. in drrmkenness, betting : 1888, ‘ Rolf Boldre- 

wood ‘ 9’hen he , . . went in an awful perisher 
, , . and was never soImt day or niglit the whole 
[month].’ Db.—3. Hence, ])ej orati v(‘ly of a person : 
1890, ‘ Those perishers in the gallery didn’t know 
anytliing about Sbake.speare ’ (S.O.D.). Cf. perish¬ 
ing, adj., (j.v.—1. A ‘freeze’, mostly in do a 
perisher, to feel extremely cold : coll. : C. 20. Cf. 
sense 1 and perishing, adv.--5. A periscope: mili¬ 
tary ; 1915 ; slightly ob. E. &. Gibbons. By 

jocular ])erversion. 

perishing, adj. A gen. pejorative, as in ‘ Damn 
the perishing thing ! ’ : coll. ; C. 20 . Cf. perisher, 
3. 

perishing. A Jiejorative intensive adv\ : coll. : 

C, 20 . Orig. and esp. {it's) jwrishtng cold. 
periwinkle. The female pudend: low: mid- 

C. 19-20 ; ob. 

perk ; perks. Perquisites : (the singular, rare, 
ca. 1890-1910 ;) 1887, Fnn, March 30, ‘ The perks, 
etc., attached to this useful oflice are not what they 


were in the “ good old times In Scots, perks is 
recorded as early as 1824 (E.D.D.). 

perk up. To recover health or good spirits : coll, 
and dial. : from ca. 1650. B.E., Barham. Ex 

I S.E. perk, to carry oneself smartly, jauntily. 
(O.E.D.) 

perked. Tipsy; military: C. 20 . F. & Gib¬ 
bons. Prob. ex preceding. 

perker. A jier.son constantly seeking ‘ perks * 
(see perk) : lower classes’ (— 1923). Manchon. 

perking. ‘ Any pert, forward, silly I’l'llow ’, B.E,: 
coll. : lato C. 17-mid-18. Ex adj. 

Perkins, perkins. Beer: ca. 1860 90: ‘dandy 
or aflected shortening ’, H., 1864. Ex the better- 
known 8 . phrase, Barclay and Perkins, ]jerhap 8 in- 
lluenced by S.IL perkin, weak cider or jierry. Cf. 
p'urko, q.v. 

perks. Bee perk. — Perks, Board of. Board of 
W'orks: jocular: 1889, The Pall Mall Gazdte, 
Sept. 27, as title : ‘ Provincial Boards of Perks ’, 
perm. A Hujjjioscdly permanent wine (of tlie 
hair): coll.: from ca. 1925.—2. Jfence, from ca. 
1927, v.t.,to subject a person, or a ju'rson’s hair, 
to a permanent w^ave : coll., and gen. in pas- 
si\c. 

permanent. A permanent boarder : hotels, 
boarding-houses : late C. 19-20 : coll. 

permanent pug. A ‘ fighting man around the 
door of the premises ’ : journalists’, printers’, 
tavern-frequenters' : lat(‘ C. 19-20 ; ob. 

perpendicular. A bulfet nu'al; a party at which 
the majority of the guests have to stand : 1871, 

‘ M. Legiand . An invitation to a Periiendicu- 

lar, as such cutertainnumts arc stykid ’ (O.E.D.).— 
2 . (.’oiiKui betw('cn two jiersons standing upright : 
low': mid-(’. 19-20. Also a knee-trembler, an np- 
light. Contrast with a horizontal. 
perpendicular, do a. See do a perpendicular, 
perpetrate. To make (e.g. a pun); do (anything 
tn‘at(*d as shocking) : coll. : 1849, ('. Bronte, 

‘ Philij) induced . . . his sisti rs to perpetratt^ u 
duet.’ O.E.D. 

perpetration, d'he doing of something very bad, 
or atrocionaly performed : coll. : from ca. 1850. 
(Gen. a humorous affectation by the narrator.) 
perpetual, got the. See got the perpetual, 
^perpetual staircase. The treadmill : e. ; late 
C. 19-20. ^Car(^ Also everlasting staircase. 

perraling. Incorrect for parpalling: C. 15-18. 
O.E.D. 

persecute and prosecute are occ. confused in C. 19- 
20. Cf. perspicuous, (j.v. 

Perseus. An editor : Society : 1883. Ware. 
Ex a jdiraso iis(‘d by T. H. Huxley. 

person. A personage : eoll. ; C. 20. Esp. in 
(juitc a /urson (of a ehikl). 

perspicuity, perspicuous. Persjiicacious, per¬ 
spicacity : a cnlturi'd sol., i.e. a catachresis : 1584, 
R,art\ O.E.D.—The two words are sometimes 
conlused in mod. use,’ W. Cf. persecute and 
prosecute. 

perspiry. Eull of, covered with, perspiration : 
coll.: 1860. t).E.D. 

persuader. A sjiur, gen, in pi. : from ca. 1786 ; 
ob. Grose, 2 nd ed., ‘ The kiddey clapped his pei- 
Buaders to his prad, but the traps boned him.’—2. 
A pistol: 1841, Leman Redo; slightly ob.—3. 
Hence, any other weapon : from ea. 1845, but 
anticipated by Marry at in 1833 (‘ three rattans 
twist^ into one to enforce submission).—4. A 
whip : coachmen’s (— 1887). Baumann.— 5. A 
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‘ jcrnmy ’ (q.v.) or other burglar’s tool: o. : from 
ca. IH-IO ; ob. (’f. : 

♦persuading plate. C., from ca. 1880 ; ob. ‘ An 
iron disk used in forcing safes : it revolves on a 
pivot, and is fitt<‘d with a cutting point,’ F. & H. 

persuasion. Nationality, sex; sort, kind; 
description : 1804 (8.0.1).). ‘ A dark little man 

. . . of French jicrsuasion.’ J'lx persuasion, re¬ 
ligious behef, opinion. (In C. 20, jocular coll.) 

pert as a pearmonger, as. ^ cry cheerful: from 
ca. 1500 : coll, tih C. 19, then dial. Harding, 1504; 
Gay ; Swift. Dial, has at least four synonyms, 
with pert spelt peart. Ajiperson. 

Perthshire Greybreeks, the. The 2 nd Battalion 
Cameronian (Scottish Rifles)—in C. 19, the 90th 
(Perthshire Volunteers) Foot—Regiment: mili¬ 
tary ; 1793 ; ob. F. & Gibbons. Kx the grey 

trousers formerly worn, white breeches being at this 
time the usual regulation wear. 

pertic’lar, -ler. Particular(ly): adj., low coll.; 
adv., sol. : C. 19-20. Baumann. 

perty ; often, illogically, spelt purty. Pretty : 
Bol. : mostly Cockney (and dial.). Baumann. 

Perns. Peruvian stocks ; financial coll. ( — 1887). 
Baumann. 

peruse. A ‘ look round ’ ashore : nautical coll. : 
C. 20. Prob. on cruise (ker-ruse). 

Peruviaii Jews ; Peruvians. Russian and Polish 
Jews: a Transvaal coll. : from ca. 1898. ‘Applied 
in the first instance to certain Jews from South 
America, who had failed, under Baron Hirsch’s 
Colonisation 8 cheme, to make a living there, and 
who subsequently made their way to the goldfields of 
youth Africa ’, Pettman. 
pervent. See per. 

perverted. A yocietj" euphemism for bu****red : 
from ca, 1918. Vfliihp MacDonald, li.l.P., 1933, 

* I’m perverted if 1 know ' ’ 

♦pester ; pester-up. (V.i. and v.t., resp.) To 
pay ; pay up : c. : from ca. 1920. James Curtis, 
The (Jilt Kid, 1936. Kx Romany pesser, to pay. 

pestilent, adv. Extremely; coll. : late C. 17- 
early 18. 11 .K. (Earlier, S.E.) 

pestle. A leg: coll, \erging on 8 .E. : C. 16-17. 
Sk(‘lton, ‘ [Her] myghty pestels . . . ( As fayre and 
as whyte [ As t lie fote of a kyte ’. Ci. pestle of pork, 
q.v.---2. A constable’s staff: coll.: early C. 17 
Chaj)man. O.E.I).^—-3. A penis: low: C. 19-20 
ob. ('ontrast mortar, the femal(‘ pudend. 

pestle, v.i. To co'it (of a man) : low ; C. 19-20 ; 
ob. Ex pestle, n., 3. 

pestle, knight of the. See the knight paragi aph. 
pestle of a lark. Anything very small; a trifl(^ : 
lat(^ C. i 6 -early 18 : coll. >, by 1690, 8 .E. Fuller 
calls Rutlandshire ‘ Indeed . . . but tin* I’estel of a 
Lark ’. (O.E.D.) 

pestle of a portigue. A portague, a C. Ifi-early 
17 horluguese gold coin worth about £4 : jocnilar 
coll. ((’. 17) verging on S.E. Fletcher, 1622. 
O.E.D. 

pestle of pork. A leg : low coll. ; C. 19-20 ; 
very ob. Ex dial., where the 7 )hra 8 e — the shank 
end of a ham, etc., or ])ork cooked fresh. 

petard. A trick or a cheating at dice, prob. by 
some kind of bluff or by the use of loaded dice : 
gamblers’ s. (? orig. c.) : Restoration period. J. 
Wilson, The (Jheats, 1662 (O.E.D,). Prob. ex, or 
suggested by, hoist unth his own petard. 

Pete Jenkins. An auxiliary clown: circus: 
from ca. 1860 ; very ob. Ex Pete Jenkins, who 
(fl. 1855) planted ‘ rustics ’ in the audience. 


PeteiK A coU. abbr. of Fcter-sec-me (itself ex 
Peter Ximencs, a famous (cardinal), a Spanish wine : 
C, 17. Beaumont & Fletcher, ('hances. 

♦peter. A trunk, portmanteau, bag ; (in C. 19- 
20) a box or a safe : c. : 1668, Head ; Smollett; 
Grose; Lytton; Horsley, 1879; James Spenser, 
Limey Breaks In, 1934, ‘ A “ ])('t(‘r ” is a safe made 
from tool-proof steel and usually has safety linings 
made from a special sort of cement,’—tliis being the 
predominant C. 20 c. sense in Biitain. ? origin : 
perhaps because frequently ‘ netted ’ by thieves : in 
allusion to Simon Peter’s occupation. Cf. j S.E. 
peterinan, a fisherman. See also Peter to pay Paul. 

•—2. Hence, any bundle, parcel or package; a 
tramp’s sack : c. : from ca. 1810. \’aux ; H., 

1 st ed. ; Horsley, 1879.—3. A kind of loaded dice, 
hence the using of them : c. : ca. 1660-1750. 
Wilson, The (Jicats. I’rob. the correct form is 
petard, as above : it is F. A 11. tliat lists under jicter. 
Wilson’s sjiclling is Fetarrs .— 1 . A punishment cell : 
Australian c. : from ca. 1880; ob.—5. A part¬ 
ridge: })oachers’: from ca. iStiO. If., 2nd ed.— 6 . 
The penis: low: inid-C'. 19-20; ob. Cf. John 
Thomas. 

♦peter, v.t. To cease doing, e.g. speaking : low 

B. (prob. orig. c.) : 1812, Vaux ; ob. by 1900, f hy 
19.30. Ex peter, n., 1 : for peter that ! - stou' that ! 
— 2 . V.i., (in whist) to call for trumps by discarding 
an unnece.s.sarily high card: cards (— 1887). Ex 
the blue Feter, which indicates that a ship is about to 
start. Notes and (Jueries, 7th Series, iv, 356.—3. 
Hence, v.i. and t., to run uyi ])rices : auctioneers’ ; 
from ca. 1890.- -4. See peter Out. 

♦peter-biter. A st<‘al('r of ])()rtmanteaux : c. : 
late C. 17-20 ; ob. Also bder of pcteis, as in B.E. 
See peter, n., l. Cf. : 

♦peter-claimer. The same ; esj). a carriage-thief: 
e, : late C. 19-20. See peter, n., I. 

♦peter-claiming. Tin* sOuilmg of jiarcels and/'or 
bags, esp. at railway stations : 1894. A Morrison, 

‘ From this, he ventured on jieterclaiming ’ 
(O.E.D.). V]\ pi ter, n., 1 . 

Peter Collins. An imaginary person on whom the 
green are asked to call for a green-handed (or 
handled) rake: theatrical and circuses' (— 1889); 
ob. , 1 . (\ fjolcman in Barrere &. Leland. 

♦peter-cutter. An instrument lor cutting iron 
safes : 18(52, Mayheu. Se(^ peter, n., 1. 

♦peter-drag. See peter-hunting. C. -. C. 19-20 ; 
ob. S(‘(‘ peter, n., l, and drag. 

Peter F unk . A member of a gang ojierating 
‘ shadily ’ at public auctions : late C. 19-20. 
(Manchon.) 

Peter Grievous. A fretful child : coll. : mid- 
19-20; ob.—2. ‘ A miserable, melancholy 

fellow ; a croakiT ’ : from ca . 1850: coll, H., 
1874. ? a euphemising of creeping Jesus. 

peter-gunner. A jioor shot with a gun: coU.: 

C. 17-20 ; ob. Anon,, The Fold Year, 1615 (quoted 
by Nares). Berhaps ex petre, saltjietre. Cf. : 

Peter Gunner, will kill all the birds that died last 
summer. A C. 18-mid-19 (? also late i'. 17) c.j). : 
* A piece of wit commonly thrown out at a person 
walking through a strcH't or village near London, 
with a gun in his hand Grose, 2 nd ed. Ex pre¬ 
ceding entry. 

♦peter-hunting. Tlio stealing of jiortmanteaux, 
boxes, etc., esp. from carriages : c. : Vaux, 1812 ; 
ob. Aho peter-drag and 2 ifler-lay. See petOT, n., 1. 
Whence : 

♦peter-hunting jemmy. ‘ A small crowbar used in 
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smashing the cliains fseeiiring luggage to a vehicle 
F. & II. ; e. ; from ea. 1810 ; ob. V'aux. 

*peter“lay. 'J'lu* same ns peter-hantivg, q.v., and 
as peter-drag. (). 18-20 e. A New Canting Diet., 
172r>. Se(' peter, n., 1. 

Peter Lug. A drinkjng laggard. C’hiefly in IFAo 
is J*etcr Lug a c.]). addrcHsed to one vdu) lets the 
glass stand before him: oa. 1G80 1820. IFF. ; 
(iroso, 1st ed. 

♦peter-man, peterman. One wlio uses ‘ unlawful 
engines in catching hsh in the river 'Thames’, 
Hailey: late C. J7-early 18: c. Fx peterman, a 
lishcnnan.- ^2. One who S])eciMlis('s in .stealing bags, 
(‘te., from carriages: from ea. 1810; oh. 1812, 
The Spoiting Magazine (O.l'hJ).) ; Anon., The Story 
of a Lancashire Thief, 1862. Fx peter, n., I. 

peter out. To cease gradually ; come to an end : 
IhS. (1864) anglieised as a coll, almost imm.; by 
1020, S.F. H., 1850 {‘ To run short, or give out’), 
makes no imuition of America; The Saturday 
Review, ,lan. 0, 1802, ‘ Human elfort of all kinds 
tK-nds to “ peter out ” ’ {O.F.l).). ‘ Orig. IT.S., of 

stream or lode of ore. ? from Fr. pf/cr . . . ; ? cf. 
to ’, \V. 

Peter Pipeclay. A 11 oval Marine: naval: ca. 
1820-00. H>ow('ri. F.\ his enforced u.sc of pipe¬ 
clay. (-’f. pick him up, 

*peter school. A gambling den : New Zealand c, 
(- ]0:i2). (’fprlcr, 2. 

*peter that I S('e peter, v., 1. 

Peter to pay Paul, rob ; in (;. 17-10, occ. borrow 
from, as m Frquhart'I'o tain* I'rom one ])er.son to 
give to another : ('. 15 20 ; yirovcrbial <‘oll. ; ca. 
1820, S.F. Harclay, 15^18, has (surviving till 
C. 18). lytton, J'fiul ('hjjord, ' If so be as your 
name’s I\iul, may you always rob Peter [a jiortman- 
teau] in order to pay Paul.’ JTob. not ex tlu* rela¬ 
tions of the tuo A])ostles but ‘ merely a collocation 
of lanuhar names, Pierre et Paul being used in Fr. 
like 'Lorn, Duk and Harry in Eng,’ : "iV. 

*peterer. (Also peterman ; see peter-man.) The 
same us peter-man, 2 : c. ofca. 1840-70. H.. 1st ed. 

Peterhouse. St. T’eter's C'oll(‘g(>, Cambridge: 
Cambridge Cniversity : (k 10-20. Ibitil ca. 1800, 
8. ; ca. 1800-1020, coll. ; then S.E. Cf. House, 2. 
♦peterman. See peter-man. 

♦peters, biter of. Sec peter-biter. 

Peter’s needle, go or pass through St. (Of 

children) to be sevendy disciplined ; C. 10 20 s«*mi' 
[)rov(>rbial coll, and dial. ? ex the Hiblu-al eye of a 
needle. 

petit(e) degree. Incorrect for pedigree : C. IG. 
O.E.l). 

peto. A Socii'ty evasion, ea. 1005-14, for p.t.o. 
(j)lease turn over). IVare. 

petre. Saltpetre : late C. lO 20 : S.Fk until ca. 
1800 (though long ob.) ; then technical coll. 

Petrol Hussars, the. ‘ 'J’he Armoured-t’ar forc(^ 
sent to Egyj)t in lOlG ’ : naval, then military : 
latter 1010-18. ’ Most of the officers had served in 

Hussar Regiments,’ F. k Cibbons. 

[petticoat. See at pace, go the.] 
petticoat, up one’s. Ibululy, or very, familiar 
with a woman : low: C. 18-20; ob. 

petticoat-hold. A life-interest in a wife’s estate ; 
coll. : late C. 18-19. Grose, 1st ed. 

Petticoat Lane. Middlesex Street, London, E., 
where, csp. on Sunday morning, congregate many 
old-clothes and other itinerant dealers, mo,stly Jew's : 
1887, Anon., ‘ Falling back on Piloinet for 

his exi)letives.’ In Yiddish, Pilornet = the initials 


(in Hebrew) P.L. —2. Hence, ea. 1000-15, Hover 
Street, Piccadilly, London, the locality favoured by 
Court milliners. The Daily Telegraph, Nov. 9, 1901. 

petticoat-merchant. A whoremonger ; low coll. : 
G. 19- 20 ; ob. On S.E. peUicoat-monger or petti¬ 
coat-pensioner. 

pettifogger. See petty fogger. 
pettiloon. A pantaloon : coll. : 1858, Whyte- 
Mcdville; ob. Rlcnd of peltieoat pantaloon,. 
(O.E.D.) 

petting-party. A party at which much caressing 
is done ; csp, a party ludd for that j)urpo8o : orig. 
U.S, ; anglicised ca. 1925. Of. necking. 

petty. A jictticoat : coll. : from not later than 
1912. (T. nightly. 

petty fogger ,* y>erhaps more correctly pettifogger. 
A CiKstorns man : nautical, e.sp. (|ua 3 '-hands’ : late 
(k 19 20 ; ob. 

petty-house. A water-closet : coll. : C. 19-20: 
slightly ob. ‘ Widely prevalent in familiar use ’, 
Murra 3 % 1905. Wbenee little house, q.v. 

♦petty lashery ; petulacery. I’ctty theft: c.: 
late (k lG-<‘arly 17. Roth forms in Greene, 
pettycoat. See petticoat. 

pew. A seat, esp. in take a pew, park oneself in a 
pew, etc. : (k 20. P. G. Wodehouse, A Prefect's 
Vncle, 1903, ‘The genial “take a pew” of one’s 
c(]iial ins]>ires confidence ’ ; Manchon, 

pew, stump the. To pay : low : ca. 1820-30. 
Moncrieff, Tom and Jerry, 1823, ‘ It’s everv' thing 
now o’ days to he able to flash the screens—sport the 
rhino—show' the ne(‘dful -post the pony-'-nap the 
rent—stump the pew'.’ Prob. pew is an abbr. of 
pewter, 1. 

pew-opener’s muscle. A mu.scle in the jialm of 
tlie hand ; medical (~ 1902). Sir James Rrodie, 

‘ because it helps to contract and hollow tlie palm of 
tlic liand for the reception of a gratuity 

♦pewter. Silver: c. (— 1822); f by 1900. 
Tlgan’s Grose.—2. Hence, money, (‘.sp, if of silver; 
jirize-monoy : low : 1842, Egan, in Macheath 

(G.E.l).).—2. A tankard: mostly London coll. 
(1829), verging on S.E, ; ob. Ahhr. jwirier taiikard. 
-—Hence, 4, a pot sought as a yiri/.c : rowing men's 
(— 1874) ; ob. H., 5th ed. 

pewy. (Gf country) so enclosed by fences as to 
form a succes.sion of small lidds : sporting (es]). 
huntiritr) : 1828 (O.E.l).). Ex the shayio of the old- 
fa,shioncd big, enclosed jicn s. 

pferfy. Incorrect tor furphy, q.v.—pfiflSng. See 
pitting, 2. 

[ph- is notable for the number of incorrect forms : 
most of which, thanks to tlie O.E.l)., are noted 
hcn'immdcr. ] 

phtenigm is a spelling error for phoenigm, : mid- 
C. 17-mid-19. O.E.l). 

1-phagOUS, 'Oating, appears in jocular S.E. 
verging on coll. | 

phalerical. Erroneous for phalarical : C. 17. 
O.E.l), 

phaluCCO is a (k 17 error for felucca, phan a C. 16 
one for fan, phane (0. 15-17) for fane, phang(ed) 
(G. 17) for/ua( 7 (cd),phanglefor/a^ig/c. in C. 17, while 
phantomnation is a ghostworcl. O.E.H. 
phan. Sec fan, n., 3. 

phant ; or fant ; in the North of England, often 
peehle, by evasion. A phantom-glass, i.o. that sheet 
of plate-glass, which, set obliquely on the stage, 
reflects from below, or from the side, the illusion 
known as Pepper’s ghost: showmen’s (— 1909). 
Ware. 
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Phar Lap. A derisive Australian nickname (from 
1933) for a person slow in his movements. Kx Phar 
Lap, a splendid Australian race-horse (its name = 

* flash of lightning ’) that died of poison in Mexico in 
1933. 

pharaoh ; one. pharoh. A strong ale or beer: 
late C. 17-early 19. Gen. as old pharaoh^ q.v. 
Prob. ex strength derived from oldness—old as 
Pharaoh ’. 

PharaohFoot. ‘ The eompani(‘s of Volunteers 
raised among European civilians in Egypt in 1915 ’ : 
military : 1915^18. E. & Gibbons. Egypt being 
‘ the Tvund of the Pharaohs ’. 

Pharaoh's lean kine, one of. A ^'ery thin jierson : 
coll. : 1598, tShak(\speare, ‘ If to be fat be to be 

hated, then Pharaoh's lean kine are to be loved.’—■ 

2. In C. 19-20, with the qualilication of looking 
‘(1) as though he’d run away from a bone-house; 
or (2) as if lie weie walking about to Ka\e luneral 
expenses ’ (E. & E.); ob. 

phase. An error for prase : C. 19 20 ; ob.—2. 
For faze, to disturb, ])erturb ; late C. 19 -20 ; ob.- - 

3. An ineorreet form of pasch, pare (in Easter simse). 
O.E.i). 

phabe). Ineorreet spelling oi fat = vat: C. 17. 
O.E.I). 

phaune. A wrong spelling of /(orn, v.: C. 16 . 

O.E.I). 

pheasant. A wanton *. low : C. 17-19 ; ob. Cf. 
plover and quail. —2. See Billingsgate pheasant. 

pheasantry. A brothel; low: C. 19-20; ob. 
Ex pheasant, 1. 

phenomena. Incorrect for phenomenon : eol. : 
C. 19-20. Agatha Christie, The Thirteen Prohlems 
1932, ‘ The •|)henomena was not genuine.’ Cf. data 
for datum, strata for stratum. 

phenomenon. A jirodigy ; a remarkable person, 
oce. animal, or thing : eoll, : 1838, Diekens, ‘ This 
is the infant phenomenon—Miss Einetta Crumbles,’ 
O.E.I). 

phi, oc<‘. in Gr. form </> or ‘ A Phi book . . . 
is a book deemed by Pod ley's Librarian to be of an 
indelicate nature, and catalogued accordingly, by 
some dead and gone humori.st, under the Greek 
letter Fhi', Dorothy Sa^’^ers (herself an Oxford 
‘first’) m Th(_ rassing Show, March 25, ]9I’‘). 
Until 1931 when proposed alterations to the Library 
evoked articles in the I’re.ss, the tc'rm was known tt> 
very few persons outside Oxford. 

Phil and Jim. (Oec. ])ronounced Fillin .Jim.) 
The (diurcli of 8t. Philip and St. James : Oxford 
undergraduates’ : from ca. 1885. Ware. 

philabeg. An incorrect form of philiheg, a bar¬ 
barous variant ol Jiliheg, a kilt. 

Philadelphia latvyer. A smart attorne\' ; a veiy 
shrewd person. Esj). in puzzle or beat a F.I., to be 
extremely puzzling, and he os smart or know as much 
as a P.l. A X^^.iS. coll. (1803) introduced into Eng¬ 
land ca. 1860 ; ob. by 1920. H., 1864 ; ITindley. 

Cf. bush-lamyer, q.v. 

philander, ‘ to ramble on incolierently ; to write 
discursively and weakly H., 1874, like the sense, 
‘ to w^ander about ’ (as in Arthur Sketchley, quoted 
by Paumann), is a half-sol., half-coil, of ca. 1865- 
1910. ? influenced by meander and wander. 

philarea. Incorrect for : C. 17-18. 

O.E.D. 

Philharmonic. Philharmonic Society: coll. : 
1862 (O.E.D.).— 2. A Philharmonic concert: coll. : 
from ca. 1876. 

*Pllilip. A policeman, mostly in Philip /, the 


police are coming !: c.; from ca. 1860; ob. 
Possibly by a punning reference to Jillip. Whence 
Philiper. 

Philip and Che(i)n(e)y. Twm of the common j)eo- 
ple considered typically : coll. : ca. 1540- 90. 
Tiisser has Philip, Hob and Cheyney. Cf. Tom, 
Dick and Harry. 

philipende, philipeudula. Incorrect t forms of 

vilipend, jilipevdnia. O.E.I). 

*Philiper, philip(p)er. A thief's aeeoTnj)lico : c. : 
1860, The Times, Se])t. 5 ; ob. See Philip. 

Philippi, meet at. To keep an appointuumt with¬ 
out fail : literary eoll. : ea. 1780-1830. Mrs. 
Cowley, 1782, ‘“At seven, you say?” . . . 
“ Exactly.” , . . “I'll meet tlu'e at Jfliiljf)pi ! ” ’ 
Ex Shakespeare's Julius CcBsar, JV, iii, where the 
ghost speaks thus. 

Philistine, ((ten. pi.) A drunkard : late C. 17- 
18. P.E. 

Phihstines. (See pace, go the.) -2. Knrwiys nr 
other such ins(M-ts : ])io\nicial eoll., and dial. : late 
C. 17 20. Ex ‘The Philistines are \q>on tlua',' 
Judges \\i. 

phillipine, cheny. Ineorn'ct for Philip and 
Cheyney, an interior worsted or woollen sluti 
(C. 17), as, in C. P)-20. is phihppize, v.i. and t., 
if — utter a philinpic against. O.E.I). 
philm. Eiior lor/(/;a : C. 16-18. O.E.I). 

philosella, philly. Ineorreet. t)b. forms of lilosella, 
fdly. O.E.D. 

philogenesis, -genetic. J^rrors for phylogenesis, 
-genefic : from ea. 1875. O.fkD. 

philomot is wrong for jilemol. (O.E.D.) 

Phineas. ‘The wooden 11 ighlandcT . . . now' 
[lt)32J the inalienable property of finiversily Ool- 
lege, Jjondon ’ ; from ca. 1875. tVeekley, Words 
and. ]C(iTn,es. 

♦phinney. A burial: c. : C. 18 (? 19). C. 
Ilitchiri, The liegnlator, 1718. Origin ? 

Phip. A sjiarrow : coll, and dial. : C. 14-16. 
Less a (‘ontraction of Philip (in same s('nse) than ex 
the onomatopafla for a sparrow's eliirf). 

phis. D.E.’s .spelling of plnz. (T. phys, 1693 
(O.E.D.). Doth oeour also in C. 18. 

phiz (phizz), phyz ; physog. (Cf, phis, q.v.) 
Eace ; expression of face : phiz, (‘tc., is a jocularly 
coll, tibhr. of physiognomy ; physog, however, is 
the abbr. of phy.sngnomy, (\.x. Nliadw'ell, 1688; 
iSvvift, ‘ Abbreviations exquisitely nJIned ; as, . . . 
Phizz for Phisiognomy.’ Put physog, q.v,, not till 
O. 19. A rum phiz is an odd one ; low : late C. 
18-20. 

phiz-gig. An old woman dressed young; C. 19. 
—2. ‘ A ])yrarnid of moistened gunpowder, wdiicii, 
on ignition, fuses but does not flash & PJ. 

Bohools’ : from ca. 1840.—3. See fiz-gig, 
phiz-maker. A maker of grimaces : C. 18 : coll, 
phizog. Se(' physog ; also phiz, 
phlizz. A failure : from ca. 1925 ; ob. Gals¬ 
worthy, The Silver Spoon, 1926. A blend o[flop -f- 
fizzlr. 

phob. A C. 17 error for fob, a small pocket. 
O.E.D. 

[phoenix-man, a fireman paid by an insurance 
ofiice : rather tS.E. than coll. : C. 18.] 

phone, ’phone. N. and v., telephone : coll. : n., 
1884; V., 190(> (O.E.D. ). Erom ca. 1910, gen. 
phone ; now virtually S.E.—2. Hence a telejihone- 
raessage : coll, : C. 20. 

♦phoney or phony, n. Blarney : c. : from ca. 
1930. James Curtis, The Oilt Kid, 1936. Ex : 
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*phoney ; occ. phony. Fraudulent, ‘ shady \ 
criruinal : c. : U.S., anglicised ca. 1920. Edgar 
Wallace’s later works. Iilx fanmey, ().v. 

phos, phoss, even toss. J'liosphorus : b. >, ca. 
1890, coll. abbr. : from ca. 1810.—2. Esp., in c. of 
early C. 19, a bottle of phosphorus, used by cracks- 
ineri to got a light. Lex. Bal. ; Vau.v. Whence 
phossy^ (pv. 

phosgene. An anti-gas instructor, pho.scjrne. 
being a German poison-gas ; hence, foolish or pro¬ 
fane talk (cf. gas, q.v.) ; military ; 1910-18. F. & 
Gibbons. 

phosphorous. A frequent written error for 71/105- 
phorus : late 18 20. 

phossy, oee. fossy, jaw. I’hosphorus necrosis of 
the jaw : coll. : 1889. O.E.J). 

photo. A photogra]ih : eoll. ablir. : 1870, Miss 
Bridgman. ‘ 1 should like her jdioto.’—-2. As v. : 
eoll. : 1870, Garlyle.- 9. As adj. ; liki'wise coll, 

(technical): 1889. O.h.lJ. 

photographic. (Of a lac(‘) «‘asil\’ or strikingly 
]ih()toura])habl(' : coll. : ironv ca. i91(). 

plirasy ; incorrec-tly, phrasey. Abounding in or 
not able lor jihrases : e(jll. : 1819. O.K.D. 

phrenetic. Erroneous ^^}leIl used for phrenic: 
C, IS 20 ; ran* in 0. 19 20. O.E.i). 

phunt. One pound sOuhrig: grafters’ : late 
C. J9-20, Jdiilip Allingham, Cfuapjach, 1991. 
Perhaps derived ex panic (q.v.) and intluenc(“d by 
C('r. VJnnd. 

phusee, phusy. Errors for tlie fusee of a watch. 
O.lkl). 

phut, go. (Sc(‘ also fut.) do come to grief; 
lizzie out; be a iailun* : eoll.: 18!12, Kipling 
(O.E.I). iSuj).); A, S. M. iiiitchinson, 1908. ]*arlly 
echoa- (cf. phit), partly ev ilindiistani phntna, to 
ex])lo(le. O.E.I). 

phuz. Incorrect iovjuzz, ' loose volatile matter ’: 
C. 17.— ^phy ! Wrong for pc: t-— phyllarea 
(-erea), pWUet, phyllirea. t errors lor phyllyna 
and Iilet. O.E.i). 

phyllis, Phyllis. Syp/iilis ; nuslical and military 
euphemistic coll, rather than s. : from ca. 1910. 
phymosis. Incorrect for/Vo wu.S09: C. 17. O.E.i). 
phys. S('(‘ phis. 

physic, i^exual attentions; coition : roll. : 
C. 17-1111(1-18. Massingc'r, ‘She . . . sends for her 
young (loci,or, ] ^VdlO niinisters y)hysic to her on her 
back’; D’Urh'y.- 2. Mislicine : late ('. l(‘>-20 : 
S.E. till ca. 1850, then coll. Mrs. Henry Wood, 
1802, ‘ You’ll take the physic, like a precious lamb,’ 
O.E.I).—.‘k Losses; wagers, points: gaming; 
from ca. 1820; oh. ‘Jon Bee.’—4. Hard liitting : 
pugilistic; from ca. J890; oh. (Y. punishment, 
q.v.—5. Strong drink : from ca. 1840. (4. medi¬ 

cine, poison, qq.v. 

physic, v. To treat, dose, with luedieiiu*. esp. 
with a purgative : 0. 14—20 : S.E. till ea. 1850, 
then coll. Cf. physic, n., 2. (O.E.I),)—2. ‘ d’o 

punish in purse or pocket ’ : 1821, Egan ; ob. Cf. 
physic, n., 9. 

physic - bottle. A doctor : non - aristocratic 
(- 1909). Ware, 
physical jerks. See jerks. 

physical torture. A rare variant (1915) of the 
preceding. E. & Gibbons. Ex physical culture. 

physicals. Physical powers : coll. : 1824. Bare 
in C. 20 ; ob. O.E.I). 

physicking, n. and adj. Corresponding to physic, 
n., 2., and physic, v., 1 and 2 : mid-C. 17-20 : S.E. 
until ca. 1810, then coU. Bee, 1829, both n. and adj. 


physiog. A coll. abbr. oiphysiognomy, q.v. : ca. 
1805-1920. Cf. phiz and physog. 

physiognomy. The face (;r countenance : (low) 
coll. : C. 17-20 ; oh, Eietdier Shirley, ‘ I have 
seen that physiognomy : were you never in prison ? ’ 
O.E.I). Cf. physognomy. 
physiognomist. See conjuror, 
physog ; occ. phizog, phyzog. See phiz. App. 
recorded first in the Lix. Bid., 1811. Cf. 'physiog. 

physognomy. Physiognomy; sol.: C. 19-20. 
See physiognomy. 

phyz. See phiz ; cf. physiog, physog ; note 
physiognomy. 

phyzog. Sec physog. 

pi ; gen. pie. A miscellaneous collection of books 
out of the alphabet, q.v, : booksellers’ coll. ; from 
ca. 1880 ; ob. Y>-s. printer's pi^e).—!. (Only pi.) A 
pious exhortation : Public Schools’and uruver.sities’ : 
1870, O.E.I).—9. Cf. the adj., whenc(^ pi, a pious 
])erson ; late C. 19-20 ; ob. E.v pious. 

pi, adj. Pious; virtuous; sanctimonious: 
schools’ and universities’ : 1870, O.E.I)., wliose first 
H'cord of the adj., however, is for 1801. Cf. pi, 
n., 2. 

pi-gas, -jaw. A serious admonition or talk : 
sciioois' and universitie.s’; ? [jaw] from ca. 1875 ; 
-gi/s, ca. 1880-1915. J‘k\' : 

pi-jaw. To give moral aih ice to: admonish: 
schools’and um'versitips’: from middle ISHO's. Ex 
pi, adj. E. & H., 1902, quoting a glo.ssary of 1891, 

‘ lie pi-jawed me for thokiug.’ Cf. pi-gas, pi- 
squash, and ; 

pi-man. A pious fellow : from oa, 1900 : ob. 
To-Day, Aug. 22, 1901. I]x pi, adj., q.v., but prob. 
also eontammg a ])un on pieman. 

pi-squash. A jirayer-mtMding; any similar 
as.st'inblage ; schools’ and universities’ : from ca. 
1910; slightly ob. W. E.v pi, adj., q v, Cf. 
pi-gas, q.v. 

piache. Mad ; on stone-mad, often stone-piache : 
Begular Army’s ; iato C. 19-20. B. & P. (ji. 222); 
Ex Hindustani. 

pialler. To speak ; speak to ; New South Wales 
and Queensland ‘ pidmn ’ : mid-C. 19-20. K. M. 
Praed, 1885. (Morns.) Ex an Aboriginal dialect : 
cf. yabher, q.v. 

piano, d’o sing small, take a back seat; Society : 
ca. 1870-80. E\ musical softly. (Ware.) 

pianoforte legs. I’lie k gs of a bisbop in ecclesias¬ 
tical costume: jocular (— 1029). Manchon. Ex 
the former draping of the mahogany, therefore 
black, legs of a juano : cf. ampule one's maho¬ 
gany. 

piazzas, walk the. (Of prostitutes) to look for 
men ; ca. 1820-70. ‘don Bee.’ Ex the piazzas—• 
AiTongly so called—^of Covent Garden.—2. Hence, 
ca. 1870-1910, to walk the streets: likewise of 
prostitutes. 

pibroch is occ. used erroneously as if — bagpipes : 
from ca. 1720. O.E.I). 

pic. A picture : artists’ : C. 20, C. E. Mon¬ 
tague, A Hind Let Loose, lOU). — 2. See pics, 1. 

Pic, the. The Piccadilly Saloon, London : ca. 
1858-90. II., 2ad ed, Cf. Dilly, q.v.—2. The 
Piccadilly Restaurant and Grill Room : C. 20. 
(Anthony Gibbs, London Symphony, 1994.)—3. See 
Sunday Pic. 

picaninny. Se-e piccaninny, 
picaro, on the. ‘ On the make prowhng for 
easy money; coll.: C. 18. Smollett, trans. of 
Gil Bias, ‘ I see you have been ... a little on tne 




PICCADILLY BUTCHERS, THE 

picaro.’ Ex Sp. picaro, a rogue, via the English 

picaroon (Sp, pica ran). 

Piccadilly Butchers, the. The First Lih' Guards, 
says F, & H, ; h'irst Horse Guards, says H.; the 
Life Guards, F. & Gibbons : C. 19 20 iiiilitary ; ob. 
They were called out to qurJl the llurdett or'Picca¬ 
dilly Riots ol 1810. (Actually, only one rioter was 
killed.) Cf. Patent Safeties. 

Piccadilly crawl. A style of walking ])reval(‘nt in 
tSooiety in the Eighties. ' Ob. Cf. Alexandra limp. 
Grecian bend, Roman fall, qq.v. 

Piccadilly fringe. ‘ Front hair of women cut 
short and brought down, and curled over tlu‘ fore¬ 
head ' : lower classes’; ca. 1881-1900. Presuni- 
ably suggested by l^iccadilly iree/>efs. AVare slates 
that the ‘ fashion originated in J'aris about. IStkS ’. 

[Piccadilly Patriot, the. ISir Eraneis Ihinhdt. 
(1770—1844), politician. Rather a sobn<{uet than a 
nickname pro])or.) 

Piccadilly weepers. ‘ Long earcfully comhed-out 
whiskers of the Oundreary tashion \ II., 1S74. Ob. 
Because worn by dandies on Piccadilly, l.ondon. 
Cf. dundrearies. Cf. ; 

Piccadilly window. A monode: Ltnidon (non- 
aristocrat 1 C) : th(‘ ISOO's; (d), AVari'. Bccau.s*' 
frequently seen in Piceaddly. 

piccaninny ; occ. picaninny or pickanm{n)y. A 
child ; coll, bordering on IS.E. ; 17S,"), Grose ; ISIT. 

‘ Tlie little pickaninny has inv kindest w ishes ' 
(O.E.l).). Ong. a])y>li(‘d, in the We.st Indn's and 
America, to Negro and other coloured children. Ek 
0. 17 ‘Negro diminutive of Sp. pequefn) or Portu¬ 
guese jnqueno, small . . . ; cf. Port, juqucnino, 
tiny. It is uncertain w lad her the word aio.se in 
8p. or Port, colonies, or in the E. or A\’. lndie.s, hut 
it has syiread remarkably.’ W. 

piccaninny, adj. Idttle: Australian roll. : from 
184(rs ; slightly ob. Morns. K\ j.K'eeding. 

picey, adj. Mean : Regular Army • lati' C. 19 - 
20. Jk cV P. Perhajis e\ ptci, a (|iMrter-anna. 

pick. An abbr, (— ISHT) of S.E. pid. inrf:. a very 
inferior cigar; ob. Baumann.— 2. A toothiucdx : 
coll. (—- 1890). The Century JJict. — A. An am bor ; 
nautical : late C. 19-20. Bowen.—t. A <juick- 
tempered yierson : Anglo-Irish : (‘. 29. Cf. pn L on 
pick, v.i. To eat : 1780, Cayit. T. Morris, ' If it 
W’asn't for shame, 1 could pick till to-iuorrow at 
dinner ’ : e. till C. 20, then eol). IL\ S.E. .sense, to 
eat daintily. 

pick, ailj. Cho.sen ; best: coll.: 1819, Lady 
Morgan; ob. Ex/uc/-, elioiee. (U.E.D.) 

pick, take a. To b(> spitetul : Glasgow (— 19:14). 
Cf. ]) 2 c/c at and picl: on. 

pick a hole in (a person’s) coat. To be cen.sorious: 
coll, verging on S.E. : late C. 10-19. Anon., Mar- 
Prelate's Kpitome, 1588 ; Ray ; Manning m a letter 
to Lamb. Ajiperson. Whence S.E. jnelr lades in. 

pick a soft plank ! Sleey) easy ! ; a nanticaJ e.p. 
addressed to ‘ young seamen sleejung on deck for 
the first time ’ : inid-C. 19-20 ; oli. Bowen.—2. 
Hence, to find an easy job : nautical coll. : late 
C. 19-20. Ibid. 

pick and cut. To pick pockets ; low coll. (? orig. 
fl.) ; C. 17. Shakespeare, Winter's Tale, ‘ i pickial 
and cut most of tlaur festival purses.’ 

pick-and>dab. A meal of Jiotatocs and salt : 
Scots coll. ; C. 19-20. 

pick at. ‘To chalf; to annoy’, C, J. Hcnni.s : 
Australian coll. (— 1910). Ex dial. Cf. pick on. 

pick-axe. ‘ A fiery mixture of Cape smoke, 
jpontac ’—a dark, dry wine medicinally valuable— 
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‘ and ginger-bt'cr, in mueli reque.st in the diamond 
fields ’, Pettman ; South African : ea. 1870-90. 
Boyle, To the Cape, for Diamonds, 1879. Ex its 
‘ brutality 

pick flies off. IV) find fault W’itli : tailors’; from 
ca. 1800; ob. 

Pick- (or Picked-) Hatch. See Pickt-Hatch. 
pick him up and pipeclay him and he’ll do again ! 

A bluejaekets’ c.p, remark on a Royal Marine Jalleii 
on the deck, e.sji. if he fell liard : ea. 1800-1910. 
Bowen. 

pick-it-up. Th(‘diuMiotul bird: Australian boys’ 
coll.: from niid-i890’s. G. A. Ki'artland, 1890. 
gives the origin in this bird's ‘ trebh* note 
Morri.s. 

pick-me-up. A stimulating li(|Uid, orig. aiul 
mainly lujiior ; eoll. ; 1807. laithaiu, ‘'I'o drinh 

home-luewed ale . . . instead of juck-MU'-ujis - 
2. Iieii«-e. any person or thing (c.g. si'asuic air) with 
a bracing elU'ct : 1870, ‘ Guida ' (of a iicrson) 

O.E.l). 

pick on. 'J'o gird at ; annoy actively ; coll. : 
(’. 20. E\ dial, pad: upon. ’I'lic O.E l>.'s ‘ Now 
I .S. dial.' Ignores the eoll. Eruj. usage, wliah un- 
tlouhtediy exist''. es[>. as- pick a (juarrel with. 

('1 t he V'. j)a /. up, . 

pick on. get a. Se<' get a pick on. 

pick out robins’ eyes, d’o side-stiteh bl.u k clotli 
or any (h lieute material : tailors' : liom ea. iSOtl ; 
ol). by 192(1. 

pick-penny. .\ rm.-'i'i : coll, bordering on S.E. : 

C 18 19 p\ 8 I'h I'.eii'e, a grieil_\ aiiia-^ser or 
stealia-ot rnonev.— 2. A .shariKa . < ol! . M '. 17 Is 
E. All. 

pick the bird, 'fo dissect a corpse ; medical 
Students' Ipjlt) Maimli>»n 

’^pick the daisies (at Station). 'I'o rob 

])a.sseng<T.s arriving in London by tla' Continental 
boat-train.s ; c : li’oiii ( a. 1920 2. I lenee./m7,-a/i 

(man), a lucLmge-ihiel ; c. (— 19;;2). ‘Stuart 
Wood.' 

pick-up. A ehauei (("^p. if cariialj aepuaintanee 
(;.( 11 . lemale) : low ewil. ( -- j89o). Eiink A A\ ag¬ 
nail s. E,\ t h»' 8.E. j)a k uj) u'lth, to make aepuaint ■ 
ane(- with soineom ea.suallv nut. 2. See pick thf 
daisies. 2.- A ieco\er’_\ ol' form ; law n t'-niii- 
eoll. : iiorn < a. I9J7. ki.e. 'A womh rtiil pu k u]< ' 
J'loni 1--5 to .7 g,(im-s all.' J. .\ piek-up match 
toll.: late (1!* go line m which the opposing 
sah'S are chosen b_\ the two eaptain.s seleeting one 
jilayiT alti'i nat<-iy. —,7. lienee, a team in such a 
luateii : coll • C. 29. Loth 4 and .7 oc( ur m Alec 
Waugh, 'J hr J.noui of Yoiilh, 1917. 

pick up, V . 1 o cheat. gi ossi V dei ej\ (- (a person) : 

low (—1899); I l,y 1999. IL. 2nd cd. lA : - 
2. !o ‘establish eoritai t ’ wjtli an unwaiy peison : 
c. (-- 1812); ol). \ aux.--7k 4'o nie<‘t easuallv, 
cs]i. of a. man on the lookout for a girl : la1(' 
r. 19-29. Cf. f)reeefiing entry. Gng. of harlot 
‘ pjckirig up’ a man: <•. or 1 )w : from ea. 1819 
(Vaii.v, 1812. Cf. sens-2.) (T. the dial. nuanci'K 

rceoifled by tho E.D.l).— -1. d'o taki* (a ])ers()n up) 
sharjily : coll.; C. 29.---5. (Cf. sensis 2, Ik) 'I'o 
rob a man Ibiis : lie is allured into spiaiking w’ltli a 
harlot, who.sc bully tlieii couies u]) to extort money 
or who hcrHelf di'camps after taking Ins money ' lu 
advamio ’ and ])(i’ha])H hia watch as well: c. 
(— 1891). Mavhew. 

*pick-up man. See pick the daisies. 

pick up cue’s crumbs. J’o he convalescent: 
coll. ; 1080, Lyly ; 1764, Berthelson ; in rnid-C. 19- 
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20, fliiil, I.e. to put on weight as well as to eat 
hciili.hilv. 

pickanm(n)y. S(;o piccaninny. 

*picker-up. A thief or a Hw indler ‘ picking up ’ 
an unwiiry p<‘r.'^<>n : e. (— 1S12); oh. Vaux. See 
pick up, V.- -2. Hence, a harlot : c. : mid-C. 19-20. 
oh.—9. ‘ A <leal(*r huying on f|uotationB trickily 
obtained from a ineinh(T trapped into giving a 
wrong price F. H. : Stock 10.\change : from ca. 
1S90. 

pickers and stealers. Hands ; coll.: C. 17 20 ; 
slightly oh. Shakespeare, ' So 1 do still, hy the.sir 
pickers and stealers.’ J0\ tlK: Catechism ‘'J'o keep 
iny hands from picking and stealing winch dates 
from lots 9 (O.K.l),). Jhuimann consalered 

Sliakesp(‘are’s u.se to he s. ; tlic O.lvl). consideis 
the phrasi', at no matter what ])enod, to la* S K. 

picking gooseberries ! (hxjdne.s.; knows '; doing 
Cod knows what ' • a ('.]>. ot early ('. it*, .loiin 
Davis, Tli(‘ Post (.'fijitnin, iHO.j (ed. Ji. H. Cum, 
192K). 

pickle. A ])p'(licament, sorry jiliglit, unpleasant 
dithcnliy; niidt’ It) 2tl : S.K. till C. 19, t hen coll. 
Hw'oii, ‘'I'iic 'I'lirlnsh hatlcra's tln’a''hd th«‘m . . . 
into a s.ul ])c klc ’ (O.F.l).). A tig. usi' of tie* lit 
secondaiy S F. smisc, (tickled \ eg<‘t aItles.--2 
Hence, perhaps via nul m ptrLl>, a mi^t'hicv ims or - 
oh.- a Trouhlcsomc < Inld . any pci-^on c(ticiantlv 
causit))! tionl'lc • coll : the former, late C. IH 20 . 
tht‘ latter, late ('. IS 19 .\non . Ihstoji/ of a 
iSt J/oolhfti/. 17>S. ' H(> told .Master DIotch he was a 
jtu'kle, and (ii-'iiii'-scd iiiin to his . rickct ' ( hF I) — 

.9 Hri a c. a wild _\ out h or \ ouiil' man • s. or coll. ; 
ca. Isid pi. Li I. PiiL- -4. A w ict-lictlly produced, 

( licaji hook : hool.odlers' ( — ISsTj . oh. D.iiimann. 

F-'p (-tie I hat w on t .S(dl. 

pickle, N. d" hunihug: Irt ‘ gammon ’ : ('. 19. 
1‘ciliaji-' c\ iiauti-al S.F. .scii-c. to ruh '.ilt or 
Vila gar on the I at k (tl ajiiison pist lloggc'd. 

pickle, in. \Cnercally intcitc.l low (oil • late 
C. 17 » arly If). D.F., CroM', F\ salnalatii -J 
Crunk : lati* C, 17-mid IS. I'anpiliar [lu that 
pii Lh): \’anhnigli. (.s/n/a/, (t tl.d / 
pickle, rod in. See rod in pickle. 

*picklc-herring. A wag; a merry companion: 
e ( 1 ^^7) I'.auiuaim. 

pickle-jar. A (oachman in yellow: ca. 1S7)0- 
lf)l(i. 

pickle-manulacturer. A ymhhsher of elaap, 

hn-llv jtroducc-l hook- • l-ook.scllers’: ea. Iss.t- 

191 t. Ftauniaim. S----pickle, n., 4. 

pickle-me-tickle-me, play. To eoit: low coll.: 
mid ('. 17--1S. I rtiuliart. 

pickled. Hoguish ; waggish : coll, verging on 
S.l'h: late C. 17 caily 19. 11.IT. (Jro.se. (’f. 
])irUf, n., 2.—-2. Drunk: from ea. lf)9(), ('.(>.D. 

(19.‘U Sup.). For semantics, (1. oilul and 

pickles. Di.s.scction Sjtccimens (straight) from 
the oyteriition tlicuti’c : medical : ftoin ca. IStlO.— 

2. As an cm lamat utn, nonseii,s(‘' or h*lls ! : from 
ca. 18.99 ; oh. H. Also a///m /./c.v (\\ are). 

pickles, cose of. A quandary ; a seiious break- 
dow 11 : ('. 19 20 ; oh. 

pickpocket. A slu[) able to carry hut little cargo : 
nautual ; ('.20. llowim. 

Pickt-Hatch (often Piet-, occ. Pick-, and projierly 
Picked-Hatch), go to the Blauor of, lat<' F. l(>-mid- 
17 ; go to Pickt-Hatch Grange, ea. 1020-40. To go 
whoring ; to wlion* : e., say.s Drose ; more proh, s. 
or low' coll. In Siiakesjieare’a time, syroeilieally a 
brotliolly tavern in d’urninill Street, C'lerkcnw’ell; 
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hence, from ca. 1G20, any brothel or low’ locality. 

A piekt hatfdi, i.e, a hutch with juki's, was a common 
brothel-sign. Shakespeare, in Merry Wives ; .Jon- 
flon ; llandolyih, ‘Why the whores of Fiet-Hateh, 
Turnbull, or the umnereifiil bawds of Bloorashury.’ 

picnic. A rough-and-tumhle ; noisy trouble : 
coll. : from ca. iHf)."). F. H. records it at 1898. 
Frol), cx :— 2. ‘ An awkward adventure, an un¬ 
pleasant experience, a troublesome job Morris : 
Australian coll. : at least as early as 1890. Ivx the 
U.S. ef)ll. sense, ‘ an easy or agreeable thing The 
HtaniJard Dirt. I'd’om ca. U)if>. mostly 710 jurnic, a 
difficult ta.sk, and by 1918 gen. coll.—9. Hence, a 
detention : J»ootham School (— 192.7), Anon., 
Dot. of Jiooihnni Slang. 

picnicky. As at or as of a picnic : coll. : 1870. 
O.F.D. 

pics for pics.), the. The ilhistiat ions • journal¬ 
ists'and authors’ : (.). 20. Nell f>cll, Wiiiflmq PfHid. 
F.).94.- 2. Dee. in llic .siiiLOilnr, ol an arti>t's jiicture . 
arli'-ts’ : (’. 20. Ihid. See also pic, 1. 

Pict-Hatch. S«c Pickt-Hatch. 
picture. A yrrji'lrait, a likr-nes.s, of a person : 
10 20; S.K. until ca. 1800. then coll, when not 
alh-cted. D.F D - 2. A fine e.xample ; a hcaii- 
idcal : coll. (— 1870). F.It.l). ; Haurnann. f.1 g., 
‘a ])ieturo of health’; often ironical as in 'a 
}»r(‘tty picture ’, a strange figure (F. t'e H . 1902).— 
.9. Herieo, a very pictun'sqiu* or hcaiitifiil ohji-cf ■ 
coll.: from ca. 1890 F.g. ‘She's a yuctiire.’ In 
Ferkshire dial, as early as 18.79 (F.D.D.). Si'c also 
oil-paiuting and pretty as paint, 
picture, fake a. Sec fake a picture, 
picture, not in the. Jnaj»j)ro(iriatc. hk Oijgnions ; 
(in racing) unjdaced : coll.: laU-C, 19 20. ('f not 

in it. 

picture or portrait. King's oi Queen’s. Sei' 
Queen's picture. 

picture-askew. A jocular yieiM-rsion of pie- 
tiniMfue: coll.: from ca. 1870. ('1. fincnirc and 

(jn^t. (j(|.v. 

picture-frame. See sheriff's picture-frame, 
picture of, make a. To umder (a per.son) un- 
rei'ognisnhle : coll. : C. 20. Manelioii. Ex pic¬ 
ture, 2. 

picture-show. A big battle : military : 1915 ; 
■f hy 1920. (1. H. McKnight, Knglish Words, 1929. 

pictures. ‘ jocular name for the fliti lies of 
b.ieon, &c., when hanging to a ceiling or .again.st a 
wall’: Soutli Lancashire s. (— 190.7) lathcr than 
dial. E.D.i). (Sup.), 
pictures, lawful. See lawiul pictures, 
pictures, the. Tlie cinema : coll.: 1915, Thomas 
r)urk(‘, ‘ Mother and I’aflier ... go to tlu' yiicturos 
at the Fall.idium near Fulham Station ’ (D.E.D. 
Sup.). -2. lienee, an f)()erating-theati'e : military : 
F.tlO ; ob. F. (.V Dihboiis. Under ellier (e.g.) one 
Bees fant.'i.''t ie things in dream. 

piddle. ITine ; oee.. the act of making water : 
coll., mostly nursery : V. 19-20. Ex : 

piddle, V. To urinate : late C. 18-20 : roll., esp. 
childish; in ('. 20, low i dU. (lro.se, .‘ird ed. Ex 
piss inlluenei'd by -peddle ; perhaps an uiu on.^rioiKS 
blend.—2. Hence, of ram; low (— 1887). Bau¬ 
mann, ‘ It jiiddled buckets,’ 

pidgin, rarely pidjun, often pigeon ; occ. pidjin. 
Pidgin- or pigi'on-Lngli.sh, ‘the jargon, consisting 
chiefly of English words, often corrupted in pro¬ 
nunciation, and arranged according to Chinese 
idiom, ii.sed for intercommunication between 
Chinese and Europeans at seaport.'* etc S.O.D.: 
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coll. abbr. >, by 1930, S.E. : from ca. 185/). (Tly 
itself, pidgin, etc., occurs in 1850). W. gives an 
excellent oHicial example (st'O um). A (^liiiicso 
corfuj)tioii of business, perhaps via bidginess, 
bidgin ; pigeon is an English ‘■improvement’ on 
pidgin. (See esp. Fowler.) Cf. Beach-la-Mar and 
Lingua Franca. 2. See pigeon, n., G. 

pie. See pi, pie. —2. See pye. —3. A prize, treat, 
‘easy tiling’: U.S., s., anglicised ca. 1910. Ex 
fruit pic. —4. Hence, as adj. : from ca. 1912. 

pie !, by Cock and. See cock and (by) pie I, by. — 
pie, find a. See find a pie. 

pie, like. Zestfully, vigorously : s. verging on 
coll.: from ea. 1885; ob. Henley', 1887. ‘1 goas 
for ’Olman ’Unt like pie.’ ? ex zestful eating of pie. 

pie, make a. To combine vilh a view to profit: 
coll. : ca. 1820-1910. Ex concerted cooking, 
pie, put in. See put in pie. 

pie-ard. A term of abuse in the Regular Army : 
late C. 19-20. Ex Hindustani for a pariah 
dog. 

pie-can. A fool ; a half-wit: lower classes’ 
(— 1923). Manehon. 'i ci. jugginn muggins. 

pie-jaw or piejaw. Incornict forms of pi-jau\ 

A. H. Tod. Charterhouse, 1900. 

pie in the sky. Paradise; lieaven : from ea. 
1918. Ex the H.fS. song, ‘ ThercTI be pie in the sky 
when you die.’ 

pie on. Very good : New Zoalan(l('rs’ : C. 20. 
Prob. ex Maori 'pai ana. 

pie-pusher, A street pieman : low coll. (— 1909). 
Ware. 

pie-shop. A dog ; low London: 1842-ca. 1915. 
Ware. 

piebald. V.t., formed (— 1909) ex, and corre¬ 
sponding to piebald eye, q.v. 

piebald, adj. ‘ Bloody' ' : eiiphemi.^tie (— 192.‘{). 
Manehon. (Jf. ruddy. 

piebald eye. A biack eye : low : late C. 19 -20. 
Ware. 

piebald mucker sheeny. A low old Jew; East 
London 1909). Ware. 

piece. A woman or girl : C. 14—20: S.E. until 

lat-e 18, then (low) coll, and gen. ]H*jorativo. 

Esp. sexually, as in Grose. 3rd ed. ; ‘ A damned good 
or bad yricco ; a girl who is more or loss active and 
skilful in the amorous congi’css (Also (’. 19 29 
dial.) Cf. the Cambridge toast, ea. 1819-30, 

‘ May we never have a piece (yieace) that will injure 
the Constitution.’-—2. A lialf-cnnvn gen. two])ieccs, 
bs., or three pieces. Is. G^/. ; racing c. : (\ 20. Abbr. 
half-croirn piece .— 3. A slice of bread : Scoilisli, 
esp. Glaswegian, coll. : late Ik 19-29.-—4. See piece, 
the. 

piece, drunken. A drunkard : coll. (— 1923). 

Manehon. 

piece, on. Very much ; very quickly : military 
(other ranks’) ; from ca. 1930. A man buying 
mauv drinks within a very short space of time is 
said to (ja them in on piece. 

piece, (right) through the. F or the duration of the 
War ; military coll., mo.stly New Zealand ; 1915 ; 
ob. B. & P. Ex sitting through a ])lay. 

piece, the. The thing, matter, affair ; it: lower 
classes’ : late C. 19-20. E.g., ‘ He’ll fight the piece 

out with you.’ 

piece of entire. A jolly fellow: ca. 1820-80. 
Cf. later bit of all right. 

piece of muslin. A female, esp. a girl: (low) 
coll. : ca. 1875—1910. Prob. an elaboration of fcl.E. 
piece of goods ; cf. the C. 20 bit of skirt. 


piece of mutton. A G nmle viewed as a sexual 
partner: low coll. : C. 17-carly 19. 

piece of work. A commolion, fuss, disorderly 
bustle : coll. : 1810, ‘He kcpfqawing us, and making 
a piece of work all the time,’ G.E.IL—-2. A ])cr8oii: 
from ca. 1920. Always pejorative : nearly alwnvB 
preceded by nasty (‘ X is a nasty piece of work ’) ; 
the reference is cither to Tuoral chaiactcr or to 
physical appearanci*. esp. looks, fho latter often 
with an othieal im]>licaiion. 

piece-out. Employment, a job (osj). if tern- 
porarv), a loan : tailors’ : from ea. 1809. Ik k. H. ; 
The Tailor and ('^titter, Nov. 29. 1928. lOx the S.E. 
v. sense, ‘ to enlarge* by the addition of a j)ieco ’ : 
cf. also S.E. piecc-irork. 

pieces, all to. CJen. with be or go. Exhausted ; 
coUapsed ; ruined : from ea. ]GG5 ; eoll. till (’. 19, 
then S.E. Pcins. Aug. 2!h 16G7, ‘The Court is at 
this day all to pieci's ’ ; Itav, of a banl;nif)(. 

pieces, fall or go to. 'I'o be brought to ciiiidl)cd : 
mid-C. 19-29: s. :> coll, 
piejaw. S(*e pie-jaw. 

pieman. The jdnycr who cries at piteli-aTul-toss : 
from ca. 1859; ob. Ex the real jiicman s cry, 
‘Hot ])ios, toss or buy, to.S8 or buy ’. 11. 2. See 

pi-man. 

pier-head jump, do a. ‘ To join a ship nt the last 
moment ’ : nautical : C. 20. i-5owcn. 

piercer. A piercing eye : 1752. l''ooti\ ‘ She bad 
but one eye . . ..buttliat wasa pieicer,'G.lkl). : s. 
until (k 19, then coll.; slightly ob. -2 A squint-c>ve 
says E. & IL, 1992 ; 1 susjx'ct tlu'^ to be an error. 

pilfer. A nu'mber of tlie Punjaul) Irregular 
Frontier Force : military: from ea. IStMl. ().lkl>. 
(Su]).). Ex pijf, a thinmsl lorni rd puff. t(' blow. 

piffing. Ar '! variant of .‘ipiJJ'nig, q v. : la'ver 
very een.—2. N.. siib-caljlrre firing ; urtillervnK'n's 
coll. : from ca. 1925. Also naval gunm-r’sk gen. as 
]>lijjlng: Bowen. 

piffle. V erv inefb'ctivc talk ; fc<‘l)li\ fiK'!;, h luui- 
sense : from ea. J<S99 : h. ex dial, (<’. )l>-29) ■ S.K. 

ca. 192.7. Jvx eclioie juJJ (\\k), tliough mini ex 
the V. 7'he Saturday Ferine, l’(d). 1, iSMt), 
k . . “ jritlir* ” (to u-^e a University plir.ase . 
O.E.l).—2. A nth ; to shoot Iherevsitli : Chariei- 
house : C. 29. By ])e' \'iTsion. 

piffle, V. 'To talk, to act, in an irH‘nUi)\e, (‘-p. 
in a fer'ble. manner: dial. (— 1847) ca 1SS9, 

B. ca. 1925, S.E. Halliwcll. I’or origin, aee 
the n.- -2. S(‘c the n., 2. 

piffler. An inetlective triller ; a twaddler ; ‘an 
earnest futility, i.e. a person with a moral end m 
view, and notlnng to haek it but a habit ot talking, 
or writing sentimental rublush ’, E. ik 11. : 18!I2 
(O.E.l).): s. >, ea. 1925. S.E. E.x v. 

piffling, adj. J'livial : fe(*b]y foolish ; twaddling : 

C. 29 ; H. ea. 1925, S.E. Ex ;u///c, v. 

*pig. A sixpence : e. : from ea. 1G29 ; oh. 
Eletelier, 1G22; Gros(‘. Cf. hog, q.v.--2. A ])olieo- 
nian, a dr'teetivr* ; es]). (also giuntn) a police- 

runner: c. of ea. 1819-99. Vaiiv ; JL, who. in 
1873, writes, ‘ Now almo.st exclu.siv'ely applied 
by London thieves to a plain-elotlu'H man, or a 
‘’nose”.’—3. A pressman: printers’: 1841, 

Savage’s Diet. Cf. donkey, q.v.—4. S<*o hog, n., 

<‘ambridge University sense,^—5. A garment com- 
j)letely spoiled ; tailors’ : from ca. 18G0; ob. 
Also pork. —6. Hence, goods returned by a retailer 
to a wholesale'', or by wholesaler to manufacturer: 
drapers’: from ca. 1870. — 7. See Pigs. — ^8. A 
small piece, esp. a bit, i.e. a section, of orange: 
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children’s, mostly Cockney (— 1887). Baumann 
—9. A charHTo ; c. : C. 20. Janies Curtis, The 
(Jilt Kid, 108(1. 

pig, v.t. To damage or spoil completely; 
tailors’ : C. 20. To treat as a pig would. 

pig, bleed like a. To bleed much : coll. : C. 17- 
20. 1 )ekker & Webster, 1()07, ‘ He bleeds like a pig, 

for his crown’s crack’d.’ J n C. 17-18, occ. stuck pig. 

pig, China Street. A Bow Street oflicer: ca. 
1810-80 : c., or low s. Lex. Hal. See pig, 2. 

pig, cold. The pulling of bedclothes olf sluggards 
and leavmg tliem to lie in the cold : <‘oLl. : ca. 1780- 
1870. Crose, 2nd ed.—2. (Joods returned from on 
sale; ca. 1820-80. ‘Jon Jk‘e.’—8. A corjise: 
medical : from ca. 1840 ; very ob. 

pig, follow like an Anthony. See Anthony pig.— 
pig, Goodyer’s. Si o Goodyer’s. 

pig, keep a. To occupy the sanie roorn.s as another 
student; Oxford undcrgiadiiutes’ (— 1887); ob. 
Baumann. 

pig, long. S(‘(‘ long pig. 

pig, stare like a stuck. J’o look lixedly or in 
terror: coll.: 1740, Sniolh'tt, ‘He stared like a 
fitiK'k j)it: at my e<|uipm(mf.’ 

pig-a-back. A coiruption, csp. ehildren’s, «d’ 
pick'd-I ku'I: Sec piggy-back. 

pig and goose, brandy is Latin for. A c.]*. < x u.m* 
for (ijinking a dram of brandy alter eating pig or 
goos(‘ : ca. 1780-JSSO. ( Jro.si', 2nd cd. 

Pig and Tinder-Box, the. 8'he i:ic])hant and 
Ca.stli* tavern, London : ca. 1820-00. Kgan, 1821, 
‘ ’I’oddh' to th(' Hig and Tiiulcr-Box ... a drap ol 
eomtort there.’ 

Pig and Whistle Light Infantry, the. The iliLdi- 
land Jnglit Jntantrv (lielori' <'u. 1882, the 71st aicl 
74th Heginu'nts of boot) : mihtary : mid-(’. 10 2o ; 
ob. ’Mil' 71^t had an Fdephant and Hunting Horn 
badge. (!•'. \ (dbbons.) 

Pig and Whistle Line, the. Sec Chidley Dyke, 
pig at home, have boiled. To be master m one's 
own liou^e, ‘ an allusion to a veli-known ]>ocm and 
Ktorv (Jro^e. 1785 : coll. : ea. 1780- l8:io. 

Pig Bridge. ''The beautiful X’enctiandike bridge 
over tlie Cam, wheie it }>as.s<‘S St. John’s Colleg*. 
and connecting its quails. Tims called becau.se the 
Johnians an' styled pigs ' (Ware) : Trinity College, 
Cambridge : mid-(’. 10 20. 

pig by the ear, pull the wrong. J o make a mis- 
tak<‘ : ca. ifHO 1870 ; from ca. 1750, also get the 
uredig ptg or so?/- by the (dr. Ciill. Hey wood, 154t’>. 
pig-eater. An endearment : C. 10, 
pig-faced lady. JJic boar lish ; Tasmanian coll. ; 
ca. 1840-00. Morns. 

pig in a poke. A blind bargain : mid-C. l(>-20 ; 
coll, till C. 10, tlien S.L. A poke here — a bag; 
indetal, /;af7 is oec. substituted. 

pig in shit, (as) happy as a. Very happy (though 
jx'rhaps rather dirty) : low coll., the on!inary coll, 
form ix'ing ... in muck. C. 10-20. Cf. U.S. pig 
in clover. 

pig (or sow) in the arse or tail, grease or stuff a fat. 

To give uimece.s.sarily, c.g. to a rich man ; the 
grease . . . arse form, ca. 1070 -1880; the stuff 
. . . tail, late C. 18-10 ; low coll. 

pig in the sun, snore like a. To snore vigorously 
or stertorously : coll. ; mid-C. 10-20. (Manchon.) 

pig-iron polisher. An engine-room rating in the ; 
Navy ; (’. 20. Bowen. 

Pig Islander. A Now Zealander; Australian 
coll.; late (’. 19-20. Ex the (formerly) numerous 
wild piga in rural N.Z. 


pig it. Late C. 19-20 coll, form of ob. S.E. pig, 
hve filthily together. 

pig-jump, -jumper, -jumping. ‘ To jump . . . 
from all four legs, without bringing them together ’ : 
a horse that does this ; the doing thereof; Aus¬ 
tralian : re.sp. 1808, 1802, 1808. O.E.l). 

pig-market. Tlie proscholmm of the Divinity 
School at Oxford ; Oxford IJniver.sity : late C. 17- 
early 18. ‘ Oxonionses ’ Wood, 1081. O.E.l). 

pig-meater. A bullock that v ill not fatten; 
Australian: 1884, ‘ Holf Boldrcwood’. Because 
fit only for pigs’ food. 

pig-months. Those months in which there i.s an r 
(September-April) : non-aristocratic : C. 10- 20; 
ob. Ware, ‘ The months in which you may more 
safely eat fresh j)ork than in the . . . summer 
months.’ 

pig, no good ahve,- -like a. Selfish ; greedy ; 
covetous : coll, and dial. : late C. 10-20 ; in C. 10- 
‘2(), mainly dial. In C. 10-18, gen. hog, and nearly 
always in form . , . he'll do no good alive. Apjier- 
son. 

pig of his or one’s own sow, (gen. give one a). To 

pay one back in Ins own coin : semi-provcrbial 
coil.: ca. 1580-1800. ‘ I’ro verbs ’ Heywood ; 

Fielding; Reade. (A])[)erson.) 

pig-on-bacon. A bill drawn on a branch firm 
not L'cii. knoun to be such : commercial : from not 
later than 1020. O.E.D. (8uj».). It.s two signa¬ 
tures are therefore worth, or eijiiivalent to, only one. 
pig-poker. A swinelierd : cull, and dial. : C. 10. 
pig-running. J'lie chasing, in sport, of a short- 
taik'd, w'ell-grca.sed and/or -soaped, {inJiTably 
large piL': coll. verLung on S.E. ; ca. 1780-1800. 
(.Jro.se. J785. The sjiort is extant. 

pig-sconce. A dullard ; a lout: coU. : ca. 1050- 
1000. Mas‘'ing«'r ; Meredith. 

plg-sticker. A pork-hutclier; low' : from ca. 
1850.- 2. A long-bladed ])ocket-knife ; from ca. 
1880.—8, A .sword : from ca. IS!)0. (’i. porker, 
q V. —4. A ba\onet : L'. 20 : military. B. tV P. 

pig-sty. 'J'lie }>rcss-room ; printers’ : from ca. 
1845. Lx pig, 8.—2. An abode, a ])lace of busi- 
n('.<'>; jocular coll. : from ca. 1880. ]L\ pig-sty, a 

me('ral»!(‘lio\(4. i'(. pigger)/-, diggings; den. 

Pig-Tail. A (’h]nc^e: 18^^), 'J'he ('ornhill, July 
(O.E.l).) ; coll, till ca. 1005, then S.E.—2. (pig¬ 
tail, or a,s one word.) An old man : low urban 
coll.: ca. 1810-45. Ware, ‘From the ancients 
clinging to the I8th century mode of weaimg the 
hair ’. 

pig-tail, adj. Chinese, a.s in pig-idd brigade, 
party, land’. coll.: late C. 10-20. O.E.D. 

Pig-Tails. Shares in the (.’hartered Bank of 
India, Australia and (Jiina; Stock Exchange: 
from ca. 1800. (Jf. Kaffirs. 

pig to play on the flub, teach a. ’I’o attempt tlie 
inijKKSsible ; do something absurd : coll. ; C. 10, 
Kay, ed. of 1818, cited by Apjierson. 

pig-tub. The receptacle for kitchen-refuse : 
low’cr classes' (— 1887) ; slightly ob. Baumann. 

pig-widgeon, -widgin. A simpleton; a fool: 
coll. : ca. 1085-1800. B.E. ; Grose, Ist ed. ; 
Baumann. An intensive of vndgeon, fig. used of a 
fool (— 1741), just possibly influenced by gudgeon. 
Prob. related to S.E. pigu'iggen, -in. 

pig will make a good brawn to breed on, a hrinded. 
* A red-headed man w ill make a good stallion,’ Kay : 
a c.p, of ca. 1070-1750. (Appersou.) 

pig-yoke. A quadrant; a sextant ; nautical : 
1880, Marryat, ‘ This was the “ no plus ultra ” of 
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navigation ; . . . old Smallsolo could not do better 
with his pig-yoko and coni]iasses.’ Somewhat ob. 
Kx the roughly similar Bhay)e. 
pigage. Erroneous for pyfjarg : C. 17. O.E.D. 
pigeon. Sec pigeon, fly a blue. -2. See pidgin.— 
.'1. Gen. in pi., one of a gang of lottery-sharpers that 
speciaUse in insuring tickets : late IS-early 19 c. 

Grose, 3rd ed., where see a full desia ij)tion.~-4. 
Hence, any person hastening with news surrejiti- 
tiously obtained : c. of ca. iSiMMlO. ‘Jon liee.'— 
6 . A sim})leton ; a dujx' : from ea. 1590. G. 
Harvey, 1893. Esp. in pluck a pigeon, to ‘ lleeee ’ 
someone. (T. pigeon, v., 2.—1>. (Gee. pidgin.) 

Business, concern, duty, task : from t'arly 1920’s. 
E.g. ‘ This is his pigeon.’ (O.E.l). Sup.) IVob. ex 
pidgin, 1. 

pigeon, V. Se(' pigeon the news. —2. To deceive 
grossly; dupe; sunulle ; llwo, (kitton ; 1897, 

E. S. Barrett, ‘ Having one night beim jugeoned of a 
vast property ’, O.E.l)., which classifies as S.E. : but 
surely s. (cf. pigeon, n., 5.) 

*pigeon, fly a blue. To steal lead from a roof, es]i. 
of a church : c. : from ea. 1785; ob, Grose, 2nd 
ed. : 1823, Bee (//y the pigeon). —2. fly the h. p. 

is nautical s. : to heaNc the dee}<-sca lead: 1897, 
Kipling (O.E.l).). 

pigeon, milk the. See milk.—pigeon, Paul’s. 
See Paul’s pigeon, pigeon, pluck a. See pigeon, 
n., 5. 

pigeon and kill a crow, shoot at a. To blunder 
deliberately : coll. : from the lOdO’s ; ob. Apper* 
son. 

■^pigeon-cracking. Same as next, q.v. : 1859, 
H. ; ob. 

■"pigeon-flying. Stealing lead from roofs on 
buildings: c. ; (!, 19-29. Also hiuey-crackmg. 

H., 1859. 

pigeon-hole. A too-w ide gap bctw<‘en two words; 
printers’; 1983, Mo.xon ; oh. < f. rat-hole, q.v. —• 
2. A small .study : Winchester College ; from ca. 
1850.— 3. The female pudend ; low : C. 19-29 ; 
ob.—4. (Extremely ran^—?, indeed, existent—in 
singular.) The stocks; the instrument eonlining 
the hands of a prisoner being llogued : c. : late 
C. ir>-17. Greene, Eachard. O.E.l). 

pigeon-hole soldiers, cieiks and orderlies : mili¬ 
tary coll. : from ca 1870; ob. Echo, July 1, 1871. 
pigeon-holes. See pigeon-hole, last sense, 
pigeon the news. To send news by carrier- 
pigeon : 8. verging on coll. : Irom ca, 1829. ‘Jon 
Bee.’ Cf. pigeon, n., 4. 

pigeoner. A swindler or a Rharjier : 18-19 : coll. 
>, ea. 1900, S.E. Ex pigeon, v., 2, (O.E.l).) 

■"pigeons, fly the. To steal coal as om* carts it: c. 
(— 1923). Manchon. iT. fly a blue pigeon. 

pigeons with one bean, catch (or take) two. To 

‘kill two birds with one, stone’: s(‘mi-])roverbial 
coll.; ea. 1559 1709. ^ort\\ Hs Dial oj Two Eri nets, 
1557 ; Uay. Apperson, 

piggery. A riaim in which one does ju.st as one 
wishes and whieli is rarely cleaned; coll,: G. 20. 
Prob. Hugge.stcd by S.E. snuggery. 

piggot.Piggot ; Pigott. To forge; jiolitieal coll. ; 
1889-ca. 1895. ‘ A reminiscence of the Ihirimli 

Commission : the oxjircssion w^as born in the House 
of Commons, 28th Eeb., 1889,’ F. & H,—2. Ware 
shows that it was used also as ‘ to tell an unblusliing 
lie to ’, gen, in the passive ; that there was a n. 
corresponding to this sense of the v.; that the term 
derived from the forger Eigotl —which is the correct 
spelling. 


Piggy. The inevitable nickname of any man sur- 
named May ; naval and military ; late C. 19-20. 
liowen. 

piggy-back, A nursery and dial, variant of pick- 
a-bnek : C. 19-20. Also, (Manchon). 

piggy-stick. Tlie wooden helve of th(^ entrench¬ 
ing tool : military : from 1914. B. »!v I*. Ex the 
children’s game of tip-cut and the slick’s n.solulness 
in a ‘ rtingh house ’. 

piggy-wig ; piggy-wiggy. A ])et pig ; lienee, a 
humorous endearment: coll.: resp. 1870, Lear; 
1802, Miss Vongc. O.E.l). 

pight. The }>. tense and ]>.]ipl. of pitch used 
wrongly as a present tense : late (h 10. O.E.D. 
pigmen. An ineorn'ct t Ibrm of pyj/my. O.E.D. 
Pigot, pigot ; properly Pigott. Sei‘ piggot. 
pigs. Abhr. of pig’s-ear, 2. P. 1\, llhi/ming 
iSlang, 19,32. 

Pigs, (f Jen. with the.) The 70th Foot Regiment, 
in late C. 19-29, the 2nd Battalion ol the West 
Pdding Regiment: military: C. 19-20; but rare 
after 1881 and now virtually "f. F. k Gibbons 
Ex its baiige. grante'd for brilliant service in the 
Mahratta War (1893 5). Also the Immortals and 
the Old Seven-and-Si.rpcnnics, qq.v. 

pigs, please the. If em nnistanees ])ermit: 
coll.: late ('. 17-2(1; ob. I’aeetious 'I’om Brow'n, 
lA’tton. Perha])s ong. Irish ; jicrhajis a eornqition 
of pu- (pyjr), or more prob. ex pi.ries, lairie.'i [W.). 
S(M‘ ('S]). A]q)erson. 

pig’s back, on the. In luck's way .- .Vnglo-lrish 
(— lt*93) ■ -, by 1914, g(‘ri. (E.D.D ) Perhaps ex a 
goKlen amulet in the shajie ol a jag. 

pig's ear. Ihwr : rhyming s. ; late (!. 19-29. 
pig’s-ear or -lug. A V(*ry larg(‘ lapel or collar 
llaji: tailors’: Irom ea. 1800; ol).—2, Beer. 
rliN miiig s. : late (h 19 29. B. (S: F. 

pig’s eye. In cards, the aei' ol diamonds : low 
(— 1804). H., 3rd ('d. Ex ajipis'irance -2. the 

pig’s eye, the correct thing ; oxi'clhuit, ‘ sjih'udid ’ ; 
Canadian (— 1932). John Beames. Cf. the cat's 

vh I skers. 

pig’s foot ! Bee foot !, my. 
pigs fly, when. Never: coll.; C. 17-29; oh. 
W'ltluiD, in his Diet., deliiK's iena volat as ‘ jags the 
in tli<^ ayre with tJieir tayles forward.’ (t't. blue 
moon, (ireek kidends, Oiieen Jtick, time Mondays in a 
ireek, etc.) In C. 19 29, much k'S.s e(anmon than 
the iS.E. pigs might Jig !, yierhajis ! 

pig’s fry. A tU' .- troin ea. 1889. I*. P., Ehyming 

Slang, 1932. Cl. Peckham rye and contrast pig s ear. 
pig's-lug. S(s- pig’s-ear. 

pigs and whistles, go to. To be ruined : Scots 
coll.; from ea. 1789. Mrs. (’arl\le, 1802, uses 
make p. and v\ of as to )ij)s(‘t, or jierturb, very 
greatly. In Scots, pigs and v'hi.stles is fragmenU. 
O.E.l). 

pigs (oee. hogs) to a fair more gen. a fine- 
market, bring one’s, d o ilo well; make a jirotit; 
C. 17 29: coll. •, by 1899, S.E. Rowlands, 
Unjiihart, Mur}»hv (curry), Planohe. AjipiT.son. 

pigs (or hogs) to market, drive one’s, d’o snore : 
coll.: C. 18 29; ob. (In ('. 19 2tk mainly dial.) 
Origin exj)!ained in Swift’s ' J'gad he tell asleep, aiul 
Hiiored 80 hard, that wo thought ho was driving Ins 
hogs to market.’ New Zealanders (late C. 19- 29) 
say drive the pigs home, esji. driving . . . 

pig’s(-)whisper. A grunt ; low coll. : C. 19-20. 
Whence : 

pig’s whisper, in a. Very (juiekly indeed ; in a 
very short time : s. > low coll. : implied in Beo, 
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1823 ; 1837, Dickens, ‘ You’ll find yourself in bed 
in something less than a pig’s whisper 

pigskin. A saddle ; sj)orting : from ca. 18G0. 
Ibckens. lienee : 

pigskin, knight of the. A jockey: sporting: 
181)8, Thv Sporting Nov. 2fi, ‘ Hiding rings 

round tlieir cTack knights of the pigskin 

pigsn(e)y ; oec. in pi. (-yes.) An endearment: 
(k 14 early 11) : S.K. till (k 18, when (drose, 1785) 
low if used to a woman. ( Hut it is ('xtant in several 
diall. : K.D.D.) Jiit., pig’s eye, with intrusive or 
prosthetic v. 

pigsty. S(‘e pig-sty.- pigtail. See pig-tail, n., 2. 
pijaw. An oee. iorm ol (st^e pi-gas and 

pi-jaw). 

pike. A turnpike road ; coll, and dial. ; from ea. 
1850. (Mostly I’.S.).—2. A tr)ll-har or-gate : coll, 
and dial.: 1837, Diekins. Ahhr. turnjnke. —3. 
3’he toll paid thereat : eoll. : 1837, Da-kens, lig. of 
d(*ath. O.hkD -4 .k tranij) : e. : from ea. 1S(K» ; 
oh. Kx turnpike rood or ]»('rhaj)s ex piker, (pv. 

*pike, V. 'I'o depiart : Ironi ea. 1520 : S.hk until 
ir»50, then s. ; in ('. 18 20. low s. verging on e. 
H.H. Kx ]){ke oneself, same sense.- -2. In (k 18 20 
e., to go ; oee. to run : SliiTh'v, The Tnumph of 
U'd, 1724 ; (irose, Ist ed. .3. lienee, to die : late 
(k 17-20 ; low H. JkH. All sen.ses often in form 
pike off. 

pike, bilk a. 'i'o ( heat a toll-keeper : low : (k 18 - 

19. 

pike, go. To walk ; depart ; eoll. and dial.: 
(k Hi 17. piki, 

pike, prior. See pike I. 

*pike, tip a. 'Jo walk ; to (h'jtart ; e^p. e^-ape, 
gi\(‘ tlie slip to: e. : ('. l8-mid-]9. Song, 1712. 

' 'I'ho' he tips tii(‘m a pike, they olt nap him again.’ 
(’1. ]nke off and pike on the In in. 

pike I ! An interjection imf)l\ing prior claim or 
privilegf*: schools’: (’. 19-20; oh. ? 1 go lir^t. 

((.’f. hiujs and hags 1 ; and jdedgi .) Also in the Iorm, 
prior pike ! 

’•‘pike it. 'I’o go. deyiart : e • low s. : late (18- 

20, (;. I'arkf-r, ea. 1789. ' Into a hoo/e-ken th<‘V 

pike it.’ Slahorat ion of yuD . \ 1. ft.: 

pike it !, if you don’t like it take a short stick and. 

■A I.ondon e.p.. rh\muiu \arH't \, of ea. 1870-IDtK). 
II.. 5th ed. ; Haurnann. kx jirec-edine. 

pike-keeper. A toll lo-epi-r : eoll. and dial. : 
1837, Dickens. Ahl)r. turnpike-keeper. 

♦pike off. To (l('j)ait ; run away : e. : late 
(k 17 20; oh. In mul-t’. 19 20, it is also common 
m dial.- 2. I’o da- : e. : late (k 17 20 ; oh. 
li.Iv, both senses : elaborations of pike, go, die. 

♦pike on the been (or bene). 'J o run away as fa.st 
as ])Ossible : e, : mid tk 17 18. ('oles, lt)7(); A 
New Canting Diet., 1725. Origin, meaning of 
Prob. it hien, bene, excellent : henet, run away 
on a gf)od road, i.e. to good purjio.se. 

’•‘piked off, J)]»l.adj. t ’k-ar a^^a^, safe ; dead : e. ; 
late (k 17 20 ; ob, H.k. 

pikeman. A toll-keeper : coll, and dial. : 1857, 
* Tom Brown ’ Hughes, (’t. pikc-keeprr. 

*piker. A tramp or a vagrant; oee. aGy])sy: c. 
(— 1874) ex dial. (— 1838). Jlorrow, Lavo-Ld, 
1874. Kx pike, v., 1, or pike it. —2. The nose: 
North Gountry (mostly Northumberland) low s. : 
late C. 19-20. K.D.D.—3. Gen. in pi., wild cattle : 

Australia : late C. 19-20 ; ob. Ex pike {off), go, 
depart. 

pikestaff. The penis : low eoll. : C. 18-20 ; ob. 

pikestaff, plain as a. See plain. 


’•‘pikey. A tramp, a Gypsy: c. (or low s.) and 
dial. : mid-(J. 19-20. CT. pike and piker, in the 
same sense.—2. An incorrect form of pihj, abound¬ 
ing in pike (fish) : mid-C. 19-20. O.E.D. 

pilcher. Shakesy)eareks pitcher is not c., as 
descrilM^d by E. & Ik- -2. A coll, term of abuse : ca. 
1000-^0. PenJonson. Perhaps pj/rAer, a pilchard. 
(O.E.D.) 

pile. A large sum won : Glasgow coll. (— 1934). 
pile, v.i. To eliral) ; get (into a train) : S.E. of a 
number of persons, but coll, when used of one per¬ 
son : C. 20. D. Sayers, The Nine Tailors, 1934, 

‘ He found a train going to London, and he piled 
into it.’ I.e. in a heap or mass. 

pile, go the whole. To ‘ go the w hole hog ’ : 
lower classes’ (— 1887). Baumann. 

pile, make one’s. To make a fortune : coll. : 
from ca. 18.50. Alostly t’olonial and U.S. ; pile 
its(‘lf (17.31) IS S.E. Ex idea of a y)ile of coins. 

pile-driver, 'i’he male member : low : mid- 
C. 19 20 ; ob.—2. A lieavy blow or hit: sporting 
<-oll. (- 1923) >, by 19.33, S.E. Manchon.~3. in 
‘ soccer a low’, fast shot keeping about a foot above 
the ground : sporting : from ca. 1928. 

pile-driving. Sexual intercourse : low: mid- 
(k 19 -20. Cf. preceding term.—2. ‘ Steaming or 
sailing into a heavy head sea ’ : nautical : late 
C. 19-20. Bowen. 

pile it on is a coll, form of: 
pile on the agony. See agony, 
pile up. To run (a shi])j ashore : nautical coU. : 
late (k 19-20. Bowen.—2. Hence, to smash (a 
motor-car) in such a way that it buckles iiy) into a 
pile or heap: motorists’ coll. ; from ca. 1915. In 
the G.W., pile vp one's bus was the airmen's phrase 
lor ‘to crash ’ (k. & Gihhons).~-3. Whence, ti pile- 
It]) is a ‘ crash ’ : P.A.k. : from ea. 1918. 

Pilgarlic(k) ; in (’. 18 , occ. Peel(e) Garlic, as in 
Grose (Ist ed.). I’sc'd of oneself; almost alw’ays 
poor Vilgarlic : coll, and dial. : (k 17-2»> ; rare after 
ca. 1880. Antic]})atod in Skidton ; Ih'aumont & 
Klt'tcher. ‘There got he a knock, and down goc*a 
]ul-garlick ’ ; Ik'hurd. 1094 ; Swift, ‘ 'i’hey all went 
to the o]»cra ; arul so ]ioor Iklgarlick came home 
alone’; Gro.se; Punch, April 21, 1894, ‘No! ’tis 
Bull IS pilgarlic and nuutyr ' ; Collinson, 1927, ‘ 'J'he 
once popular “ Ever\ body’s down on jioor I’ll- 
garlic ” . . Ex S.l'k sense, a bald head (which 
n-scmhlcs a pei'h'd head of garlic). Apjicrson and 
O.E.D.—2. See ‘ Kops ’ in .Addenda, 
pilgrim-salve or pilgrim’s salve. Excrement : 
roll.: mid-(.k 17-early 19. Anon., A Mishni 
Account of Scotland, ‘ The whole pavement is 
])ilgrim-8alve.’ The O.E.D. considers it eiiyihem- 
i.stic S.k., hut T vtTV much doubt this cla.ssification. 

pilgrim’s staff. 'I’he mentbnnn i irile : low : 
(k 18 19. 

pill. A physi< ian : 1800, H., 2nd od. : military 
from CO. 18,55 ; f h\ 1915. CL bolus. c\.\. Alsopi7/.x, 
1899, Cassell's Saturday Journal, March 15.—2. A 
ball, es}i. a black balloting-ball or a tennis hall : 
late G. 19-20. Gf. pdls, 4, and ptV/. v., 1.—3. (Of a 
yierson) a bore : 1897, Maugham, ^Lizd of Lainbeih, 
‘ Well, you are a yiill ' ’ ; slightly ob.—1, Punish¬ 
ment ; HuUering ; a sentmice of imprisonment: low 
eoU. : from the mid-1890's. Ware, 'Endless in 
application’. Abhr. bitier p'lll ; often ‘That's a 
pill, that is ! ’—5. A drink : from ea. 1899 ; ob.— 
6, As a cannon-ball or a bullet, pill (G. 17-20) is 
rather jocular S.E. than coll, in G. 17-mid-19, then 
coll.; in G.^\,, also a bomb.— 1. (In billiards) see 
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pills, 6.—8. A cufltom-house officer; nautical 
(— 1009). Ware, ‘Because both are so very 
searching Cf. sense 1.—9. A cigarette : Cana¬ 
dian : C. 20. B. & P. 

pill, V. To reject by ballot : 1855, Thackeray, 
‘ He was coming on for election . . . and was as 
nearly pilled as any man I over knew in my life.’— 
2. V.i., to twaddle, talk platitudinousiy: uni¬ 
versity : ca. 1895-1910.—3. To fail (a candidate) 
in an examination : 1908, A. S. M. Hutchinson 
(O.E.D. Sup.). Ex sense 1. 

*pill and poll, v.t. To cheat (a comrade) of (his 
‘ regulars q.v.) : c. : from ca. 1835. Ex S.E. 
sense. 

pill-box, A small brougham : coll. : 1855, 

Dickens, referring, however, to a few years earlier ; 
ob. by 1895, t by 1920.—2. A doctor's carriage: 
ca. 1870-1910. H., 5th ed.—3. A pulpit: jocular 

coll. : from ea. 1870 ; ob. (0.p].l).).- -4. A soldier’s 
cap: ca. 1890-1910.—5. A small coticrete fort: 
late 1917: military coll. by June, 1918, j. 
F. & Gibbons ; B. it P, ; Colonel E. G. 1^. Thurlow, 
The Pill-Boxes of Flandeis, 1933. Ex the resem¬ 
blance of their shape to that of an oblong box for 
holding pills. For the genesis of the pill-box, .see 
esp. ‘ flharles Edmonds’, A Siihalierns War, 1!>29. 
— -Q. the Pill-Box is Harley Street: London taxi- 
drivers’ : from ca. 1910. {The Evening News, 
Jan. 20, 1930.) 

pill-builder. A doctor: nautical: C. 20. 
Bowen. Cf. pill-pusher ; contrast: 

pill-driver. An itinerant apothecary : coll. : 
mid-C. 19-20. Ex S.E. pill-monger, -peddler. Cf. 
pill-pusher, q.v. 

pill-pate. A friar; a shaveling : C. 10 coll. 
Bacon, ‘ These smeared pill-pates, I would say 
prelates,. . . accused him.’ I m. pilled or shaven pate. 

piU-pusher. A doctor ; lower classc.s’ (— 1909). 
Ware. (T. (? ex) pill-driver, q v. 

pill-roller. A Jjharmaceutical cln'mist : lower 
classes’ : C, 20. James Curtis, d'he (Hit Kid, 1930. 
Cf. pill-pusher. 

pill-yawl. ‘ A Bristol Channel j)ilot boat *: 
nautical : late (J. 19-20. 1 lovvf'ji. 

pil(l)icock, pil(l)cock, pillock. The jienis: a 
vulgarism : C. 14-18. Lyiulsay, Florio, Cotgrave, 
Urquhart, D’Urfey.-—2. Hence an endearment, ad- 
tiressed to a boy : late C. 10—17 ; a vulgarism. 
Florio. Whence: 

pil(l)iC0Ck {etc.)-hill. Tlie female pudend : low: 
C. 10-17. Shakespeare, in King Lear, puns thus on 
Lear’s pelican daughters : ‘ Pillicock sat on pilli- 
cock-hiil.’ 

pillillg. The vbl.n. of pill, v., 1. Recorded in 
1882 ; but prob. 27 years earlier. 

pillionaire. A female occupant of a ‘ peach- 
})erch ’ or ‘ flapper-bracket ’ : motorists’( — 1935). 
Ex pillion millionaire. 

pillory. A baker: late C. ]7-mid-18. B.E. 

? seinantic.s. 

pdlow-inate. A wife ; mistress ; harlot : coll. : 
C. 19-20. 

pillow-securities. Safe scrip : financial coll. : 
ca. 1800-1915. Ware quotes The, Daily Telegraph, 
July 8, 1896, “‘Pillow securities”—those which do 
not trouble an investor’s dreams at night and which 
a man need not worry about.’ 

pillows under folk’s, men’s, or people’s elbows, sew. 
To give them a false sense of safety or security: 
coli.: late C. 14—17. The Geneva Bible ; Wycher¬ 
ley. O.E.D. 


pillowy. Large-breasted : low cob. *. C. 20. Ex 
S.E. sense, soft or yielding ; esp. from pilloury bosom. 

pills. A physician, esp. in Army and Navy : see 
pill, n., 1. — 2. Hence, a medical officer’s orderly : 
military ; from 1915. F. & Gibbons.—3. Hence, 
PiUs, the. The Royal Army Medical Corps: military: 
from ca. 1895; f by 1915. Also the licensed or 
lituseed lancers, poultice-wallopers, rob all my com¬ 
rades, qq.v.—4. Testicles : low ; late C. 19-20. Ex 
pill, n., 2. —5. Hcncc (?), shells or bombs: mili¬ 
tary : esp. in G.W. (F. k. Gibbons). See pill, n., 0. 
—0. Billiards, esp. in play pills: 1890, The West¬ 
minster Gazette, Oct. 28, ‘ We can play pills then till 
after lunch, you know,’ O.E.D. Cf. pill, n., 2. — 
7. The inevitable nickname of any man surnamed 
Holloway : naval and military: late C. 19-20. 
Bowen. Prob. ex the well-known Holloway’s Pills 
an<l Ointment. Thomas Holloway (1800-83) was a 
gr(‘at benefactor : witness Jo/m o’ London s Weekly, 
Oct. 30, 193t5. 

pilot. ‘ The navigating officer of a man-of-war ’ : 
naval : C. 20. Bowen, 
pilot, sky. See sky pilot. Whence : 
pilot cove. A clergyman : (low) Australian ; 
C. 20. J. Dennis. 

pilot’s prog. Additional liquor served in an 
Indiainnn beating up tlic Hughli under a pilot : 
nautical coll. : niid-(\ 19- early 20. Bowi'ii. 

pimgenet, pimgim(n)it. ‘ A large, nnl, angry 
Pimple’, B.E. ; any jiinifile. O.K.D. : s. • col!.: 
late (!. 17-18 ; extant in (f 19 as dial. Cf. tlic C. 18 
c.p. nine pimgemts make a pock royal. 

Pimlico, walk in. (<>f a man) to i>e handsomely 
dressed : ca. 1070-1720. .Aubrey. The walks 
called Pimbheo-Paih, near the Globe TbiuOre. Lon¬ 
don, were freqiKuited only by u('ll-(lre‘5‘<('d men. 
Cf. the C. 19 Devonshire to keej» %t m Pimlico, to 
keep a house clean and attraetivt*. Ajijierson. 

pimp. A male* jiroeurer : ('.17-20. ‘ I'lie won! 

is ap]). of low slang origin, without any rr'corded 
b.asis,’ Thi (Jentury Diet. ; B.E. and Gr(»se still eon- 
sider as s. or coll., Imt prob. S.E. by l(>0O. Perhaps 
ex Old Er. pimpreveait, a seoundrel (W.) -2. ‘A 

small fauuot used about I..ondon [and the Southern 
countiesj for lighting fires, named -ong., Defoi> 
tells us, by the woodmen—‘ from introducing tbo 
fire to tlie coals,’ Grose, 1st ed. Coll. : trom ea 
1720 ; ob., except in Surrey.- -3. One w ho t<‘lls tales 
on otluTs : New Zealand coll. : C. 20. Ex sense 1. 

pimp-whisk, from ca. 1700; pimp-whiskin(g), 
1038, Eord. A pimp, csj). a notalJe pimp : s. or 
low eoll, t by 1830.—2. ‘ Also a little mean-spirited, 
narrow'-souTd Ecliow’, B.E. : coll.: late (’. 17 
mid-18. Obviously vdnskin{g) is an elaboration or a 
diminutive of whisk, a wliipper-snapper. 

pimple. A boon companion ; late ('. 17-early 18. 
Congreve, 17(M), ‘ The sun’s a gornl Pimpl(‘, an 
honest Soaker.’— 2. The head : low: (f 19-20 ; ob. 
Lex. Bal. : ‘Jon Bee’. (With these senses, con¬ 
sidered together, cf. C. 20 old top.) —3. A hill : low(*r 
classes’: from late 1890’s. F, & Gibbons, ‘ “ The 
ITrnyJe ” was a name given to certain noted hills on 
various fronts ’ in the G.W. 

pimple in a bent. Something minute : coll. : ca. 
1580-1050. Stanyhurst, ‘ J sliould bee thogbt over 
curious by prying owt a ])jm]>Jp in a bent,’ A bent is 
either a grass-stem or a flower-stalk, (jf. thimble in 
a haystack. 

pin. See pins.—2. The pcriis : low coll. : C. 17- 
20. Glapthorne. Cf. pin-exjM, -cushion. —3. A 
trifle ; almost nothing, as in not worth a pin, care not 
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a pin. Perhapfl orig. (C. 14) coll., but very soon 
*S.K.— 4. 4J gallons ; the vessel holding it: 1670, 

O. E.I). : perhaps coll, in C. 1()-17, but thereafter, if 
not from the first, 8.E. 

pin, V. To seize : 1708, the Earl of Carlisle, *I 
am sure they intended to pin my money,’ O.E.D.; 
ob.—2. Hence, to steal, esp. if rapidly : c. : C. 19- 
20 ; ob. Cf. 7mb, pinch, snafjle, qq.v.—11. To 
catch, apprehend : c. (— 1804). H., Ilrd ed.— 4. 

To pawn clothes (v.i.) : low: from ca. 1880; ob. 
Wan^ Prob. a corruption of pavm. —6. To make a 
‘ dead 8(‘t ’ at (a person) : low Australian : from ca. 
1920. (’hristina Stead, Seven Poor Men of Sydney, 
19.‘{4. Ex vS.E. pin down. 

pin, be down. To be indi8j)osed : coll. : C. 19- 
20 ; ob. Cf. peg too low, (].v. 

pin, keep in the. I'o abstain from drinking : from 
ca. 18116 : dial., and s. : - , ca. 1880, coll. Prob. 
suggested by jnn, put in the, q.v. O.E.D. and 

P. D.T). CT. poj, put on the, q.v. 

pin, let loose a. To have an outburst, esp. go on a 
drinking-bout : frf)Tn cn. 1860 ; dial., and s. >, ca. 
1880, cf)ll. ; ob. K.D.I). 

pin, nick the. To drink fairly : coll.: mid-C. 17- 
18. Of. peg ]jhrases. In old-fashioned tankards, 
there were often ]>egH or juris set at equal per- 
jiendiciilar distances. 

pin, put in the. T'o cease ; esj). to give uj> drink¬ 
ing : from ('a. IS.'IO : dial., and s. >, ca. 1880, coll. 
Mayhew. For semantics, cf. preceding entry ; j>er- 
haj)S, howev('r (us tlu' O.K.D. sugg('Hts). ex a jun or a 
jieg used for making something last or lor cliecking 
motion, the jun Ixung a liiKh-jiin. As a (.]»., it — 

‘ put a sock in it ! (|.\., i.e. cht.^e your mouth !, 

shut uj) ! : ca. 1800 90. If., 1874. 

pin-basket. The youngf*.st child in a coinjilefed 
family : coll, in C, 18 mid 19, then dial. Jiailcy 
(folio ('dition) ; (Jrose, Isl cd. ; E.D.I). 

pin-buttock. A thm ora bon\' buttock or behind: 
late 10-20 (ob.) ; coll. . -. ca. 10»U>, »S.E. Shako- 
sjH-arc, All's Wdl, ‘The jiin-buttock. the quatch- 
buttock, the brawn-buttock, or any biittoi k ’. Djip. 
iarg<-tirse. (j.v., and coiujiarablc u ith S.E. pin iuil. 

pin-case or -cushion. 'J’hc icmale juidend : low : 
('. 17 20 ; ob. S(‘C pin, n., 2. 

pin-money. A vonuin's Jiocki't-expenses : late 
17 20 : eoll. till (’. 19, tlien S.E. Ong. a settled 
allowance: see, e g,, (lrose.--2. I\Ione\ gained by 
women from adultery or occasional jirostitution : 
late ('. 19 20 ; slightly oh. Allusion io pm, n., 2. 

pin out, coming over with the. A rnfiitary c.p. of 
191tb 18 addressed to one to or at whom sometliing 
is tossed or tlirown. Ex the withdrawal of jiin from 
a Milks honih before it is burk'd at the enemy. 

pin-pannierly fellow. A icivctous miser : coll.: 
? (k 17. Kcnnctt MS. (iialliwcll). One who juns 
up his jianniers or baskct.s ; one w ho hates to lose a 
pin. 

pin-splitter. A first-class golfer : sporting : from 
ra. 1926. Ex the j>in hearing the flag. 

pin up. To sell (songs) in the street : lower 
classes’ (— 1929). Manchon. Ex allixing music- 
sheets with draw ing-jiins. 

pinard. Liquor; wine: 8oho (—1996). Ex 
French Foreign Ix'gion s. for eheaj) wine. 

pinch. A certainty : racing: from ca. 1885. 
Marshall, Pomen, from the Pink 'Un, 1886-90. 7 by 

confusion with 11.8. cinch. —2. pinch, the. I’ilfer- 
ing during purchase; exchanging bad for good 
money, or giving short change : c. : late C. 18-20 ; 
slightly ob. Grose, 2ud ed. 


"‘pinch, V. To steal: from ca. 1070 : c. until ca. 
1880, then also low s. Head, 1079, ‘ To pinch all 
the lurry ho thinks it no sin ’ ; very gen. among 
soldiers, 1914-18. Ex the pinching iriovemont of 
predatory fingers. Cf. make, nab, nick, win, qq.v.—■ 
2. Hence (gen. pinch . . . for), to rob (a jierson): 
C. 19-20, ob. ; c. until ca. 1800, then also low s. 
V'aux.—3. V.i., to pass bad money fiu- good : c. of 
ca. 1810-00. Lex. Pal. Ex sense 1. Cf. pinch, 
n., 2.—4. To arrest : c. : 1800, H., 2nd ed. ; 1861, 
Mayhew, ‘ He got acquitted for that there note after 
he had mo pinched.’ In C. 20, low s. Similar 
semantics. Cf. grab, prill in, qq.v.—6. To urge (a 
horse), esp. press it hard ; exhaust by urging: 
racing coll. : 1797, Bracken, ‘ It is the vulgar 

Opinion that a Horse has not been pinch’d . . . 
when he docs not sweat out,’ O.E.J). 

pinch, on a. A somewhat illiterate variant 
(— 1887) of at a pinch. Baumann. 

*pinch, on the. A-stealing, either as at pinch, 
n., 2, or gen. (— 1887). I'lic latt('r, Baumann. 

Pinch an Inch. Gallipoli Peninsula : New Zea¬ 
land soldiers’ : 1915 ; ob. Cf. Pen and Ink and 
Inch and Pinch. 

pinch-back, -belly, -commons, -crast, -fart, -fist, 
-gut, -penny, -plum. A miser ; a niggard : all coll. 
> 8.E. : ’back, C. 17-19 ; -belly, 1048, Hexham ; 
•commons, Scott, 1822, ‘ niggardly pinclicornmons 
oh. ; -crust, C. 17-18, as in Rowlands, 1002 ; -fari, 
lute C. 10-17, as in Kashe ; -Jisl, late C. 10-20, ob.; 
gut, a niggardly purser: nautical (— 1807), ex- 
pinch-gut, a miser, mid-C. 17-20, slightly ob.—in 
C. 19-20, a vulgarism. Cf. pinch-gut money, q.v.; 
•penny, C. 15-inid-18, as in Lyly, ‘They accoinpt 
one ... a j)yneh penny if he be not jirodygall ’; 
-plum, from ca. 1890. O.E.D. ; F. & 11. 

pinch-bottom, -buttock, -C**t. A wlioremonger : 
low eoll. : C. 19-20 ; ob. (T. pinrh-j/rick. 

pinch-fart. See pinch-back.—pinch-fist. See 
pinch-back. 

*pinch-gloak. A shojflifter : c. : from ca. 1810 ; 
ob. Vaux. See gloak and pinch, v., 1, anil n., 2. 

pinch-gut. See pinch-back and ef. jnneh-gut 
money. —2. Henee, a badl}’ led sluj) : nautical coll. : 
mid-C. 19 20. Bowen. 

Pinch-Gut Hall. ‘ A noted House ’—? a tavern- 
hrothel—■ at Milend\ —i.e. Mile End Road, East 
London—‘ so Nicknam’d by the Tarrs, who were 
half Starved in an East-India \’oiage, by their then 
Comniander, wlio Built (at liis n turn) that famous 
Fahnck, and (as they say) with what he Finch’d out 
of their Bellie.M H.E. Late C. 17-mid-18. 

pinch-gut money. ‘ Allow'd by tlie King to the 
Seamen, that Ser\ e on Board the Navy Royal, wdien 
their Frovksion falls Short; also in long Voyages 
when thi'y are forced to Drink Water instead of 
Beer’, B.K. Coll,: from ca. JOOO; ob. Smyth, 
wdio gives it as pmch-gut pay (1807). 

pinch on the parson’s side. St*e parson’s side,— 
pinch-penny, -plum. See pinch-back. 

pinch-prick. A harlot: a wife keen, and in¬ 
sistent, on her conjugal rights : low coll. : C. 19-2(> ; 
oh. Cf. pinch-bottom, etc., q.v. 

"■pinch the regulars. To take an undue share, or 
keep back jiart of the booty ; c. : C. 19-20. Si^e 
pinch, V., and regulars. 

pinch-wife. A churliBh, vigilant husband; 
(rather low’) coll.: C. 19-20 ; ob. 

"■pincher. A thief, esp. a shoplifter : c. : C. 19- 
20.—2. One who ‘ indulges in ’ the act of pinch, 
V., 3, q.v.; same status, period, and authority.— 
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3. Pincher ia the inevitable nickname, mostly naval 
and military, of any man surnamed Martin : late 
C. 19-20. Jiowim. ‘ After Admiral Sir William 
Martin, a strict disciplinarian, wlio was constantly 
having ratings “ pinched ” for minor offences 

*piliching lay. The giving of short change or bad 
money : c. ; late C. lS-20 ; ob. Oroae, 2nd ed. 
Also the pinch. See pinch, v., 3, and n., 2. 
pincushion. See pin-case. 

Pindaric heights, the. Studying I’mdar's Odes: 
Oxford ; ca. 1820-70. Egan's Grose, 1823 ; H., 
1st ed. 

pine-apple. A Mills bomb: military: from 1910. 
Ex the eriss-crosft of lines denoting segments. Ex : ^ 
2. Also and esp. a German grenade wmghing four 
pounds ; in 1915. F. A Gibbons.—-3. lienee, any 
bomb, if small : from ca. 1920. 

pine-apple, on the. fbi Jiarish relief: lowi r 
classes’ (— 1935). Sweet but prickly. 

piney. An incornx-t spclhiig of piiiy : C. 18-20. 
O.E.D. 

ping. ‘ To speak in a quick singing high voice ’ : 
sportsmen’s : first half ol' ('. 19. Wan', ‘ b’roin the 
sharp ]>ing of the old musket ’. 

Pinguecula. An erroneous form and pronuncia¬ 
tion C)f pingntrnla : C. 19-20. O.E.l>. ('1. 

pinguetude, -tiiduKnis, for pimfuititde. -iudinon.'f 
(C. 17-20), and puK/uifi/ for pingutjg ((’, 1(U2(»). 
O.E.D.— pinguin, erroneous for pciuiuin (the bird) : 
C. 18. O.E.D. 

pinhead. A fn'uk in a side-show : circus s. 
(— 1933). E. 8(‘ago, Circus (Unnpany. 

pinion, opinion: .sol. ( — 1887), orig and mainly 
Cockney. Uauniann. Also dial. : ISOS (E.J).|).). 

pink, n. See entry at pace, go the.- -2. See pink, 
in the,---3. Sec pink, adj.. 2 --4. See .sense 2 of : 

pink, V. Hit with visible' effi'ct, or easily and 
rt'peatedly : boxing: ISIO (O.E.D.); slightly ob. 
Ex swordsmanship.—2. To d( tect ; catch in the 
act: Bootham School (— lt>2r»). 11 enct', the corre¬ 

sponding n. (Anon., Diet, vf Bootham Slang, 
1925.) 

pink, adj. Smart; cxcc'cdingly fasliionable : 
1818, Lady Morgan, “■ Tt was Ladv Cork's J’lnk 
night ” ; the n'lidczvous of the ^a^dilo^lablc exclu- 
sive.s,’ O.E.D. : f by 189(1, exei'jit in I'.S. Ex + 
S.E. sense, exqiu.site,—2. Secret ; as n . a s<‘cret 
telegram : in Government oflices during the G.W. 
Ex the colour of the telegram form. E. A- (dbbons. 

•—3. ‘ B oody ’ : euphemistic (— 1923); oh. Esp. 
the pink limit. Manchon. Cf, ruddy. 

pink, Dutch. Blood: boxing: 1K.53, Bra<lley'.s 
Verdant Green, ‘ 7’hat’li take the bark from your 
nozzle, and distill the Dutch pink lor you, won’t 
it?’ Ob. by 1910, virtually j by 1930, Ex the 
S.E. .sense (1758). 

pink, in the. In excellent h('alth, spirits : from 
ca. 1910. E.g. Clarence Winchester, 191() ; B. & Ik 
Ex in the pink of condition (of racehor.se.s). 

pink !, perish me ; strike me pink ! A mild, 
lower classes’ exjiletive : C. 20. (Manchon.) 

pink spiders (o<'C elephants). Delirium tremens : 
late C. 19 20 : mostly low. Ob, 

Pink’Un, The. The Sporting Time.s : from 1880, 
sa^^s Ware, ‘ from the tint of tlie payier, and t o dis¬ 
tinguish it from the Brown ’un, Sfiortsman.’ By 
‘ Sportsman ’ he prob. means The Spottsman's Guide 
to the Turf, which commenced in 1880. 

pink wine. Champagne: military (-- 1909); 
ob. Ware. Prob. an eva.sion, 
pinkany, -eny ; variants in -ck- ; also pink nye, 


pinken eye, etc. (As an endearment) flarling, pot : 
nursery coU. > S.E. : late C. Kk-early 17. Nashe, 
Massinger. Lit. pink (a narrow, hence htth*, hence 
dear) q/e. Influenced by Tn'y.svic?/, q.v. O.E.D. 

pinkie, pinky. Anything small ; orig. and esp. 
the little finger : Scots coll., mostly among children : 
C. 19-20. Lit., the little ])ink one. 

pinking dindee. A sweater or mohawk : Irish 
coll.: IS. Grose, 1785. Lit., a ‘ turk(‘y-eock ’ 

given fo pinking with a rapier. 

pinko. Tip.sy : military : 1910-19. E. tt Gilihons. 
Cf. hlolto : perha})s pinko w'a.s derivi'd from junk 
blotting-j)a})(‘r and then tlu' sullix -o attaclu'd. 
pinky. Sen* pinkie. 

pinna, pinner, pinny. A pinafore: resp. (\ 19- 
20, coll. ; from ca. 1845, coll. (I l)\' 1910) and tlial. ; 
from ca. 18.55 (G. Eliot, 1859), coll., mostly nur.scrv, 
(F. &■ 14. confu.scs thi.s jtinner with pinnir, a douhlc- 
tiapped C. 17-18 coif.) 

pinnacles. Sjx'ctuck'S, cyc-glas.sc.s ; lower classi's' 

(— 1999). Ware, ‘ A corrn])tion of “ harnacU'.s 
'•'pinnel, occ. pennel. Penal scr\nude : c • from 
ca. 1809 ; oh. By abbr. and corruption of the two 
defining words, if., 1874, ‘ As “ loui \ ear jcuncl 
Cf. penal, fpv. 

pinner. See pinna. 

'•‘pinner-up. A seller of hroiuDidc' hiuilts and 
ballad.'; : c. : 1851, Muyhew ; ob. by 1999, Mitually 
t by 1929. Even in 187.3, II. ( ouid write, ‘ Tliere 
are but one or two k'ft now.’ Songs were usually 
])inned-up on eanv.i.'; agani'^t a wall. 

pinnock to pannock, brmg. To cau«‘ rum : coll.: 
C. l(>-<*ail.\ 17. Hiiloi't. 1552. ‘ Brvng«^ somethynge 
to notliMiLU', a.M the \ulL'ar(' .s]H'achc is, to brvngo 
jiynnock to jiatmot k.’ Origin oliscurr. 

pinny. See pinna, (('f. the form,s nuimy, ) 

pins. ( Laic m MiiLMilar.) L(‘g': coll, and dial : 
1539. Anon.. IJtckst orm i, ‘ 'J'lian wokh* 1 renne 
thyder on rnv ])vnn('s .As fast as I might goe ’ ; 17sl, 
GciH'ral r.urgoync m one of bis sprightlx comedic.s, 

‘ 1 never saw a fellow Ix'tti'r set iqion lii.s jiins.’ Ex 
tlu' ])rimarv scn.se of jnn ; a j)cg. ('f y»o/ leg. 

pins, on one’s. AIim* ; faring well (cl. S.E. on his 
legs) ; in good lorm : coll and dial. : from ca. 1819. 
7>'.r. Bal. ; \'au v. 

pins and needles. Tie' tiriL^mg that accomyianit'S 
the restorataai of <'ir<'iilation in a henurnbed limb : 
*'()11. : 1814, .1. T. Hewlett (O.E.D.); iSTb, G. 

Eliot, ‘ Jbn.s aiul ru'odle.s after numbness.’ Ex 
tlie feeling <»f liemg juicked with tliosc artiele.s. 

pin’s head in a cartload of hay, look for a. 'I'o 

attenijit th<' irnj)ossible : eoll. : mid ('. Dels, 
('alfhill, 1,5(»,5. Hi'nei' /ind a pin's head . . ., to do 
womlers. Cf. thimhle in a bottle of hay or in a hay- 
starh . 

pinsrap. A })ar.snip : back s. : from ea. 1889. 

pint. I’rai.se ; recommendation : tailors’ ; from 
ca. JHtiO; (»b. A ]>int is .sulhcR'iit n'commcndu- 
tion ? 

pint, the price of a. A sum suffu ient to buy a yiint 
of ale or beer ; coll. : late C. 19 29. 

pint of mahogany. (A glass of) colb'e: low 
(— 1909). Ware. E.v its eolour. 

pint-pot. (A nickname for) a Bcllcr of beer : 
coll. : ca. 1590- 1029. Shakesjieare. O.E.D. 

pintail. Incorrect ior pintle (in gunnery) : C. 17 - 
19. O.E.D. 

pints round ! A c.yi. request to one droyijiing his 
shears : tailors’ : from ca. 1850 ; very ob. by 1902, 
t by 1918. Cf. pint, q.v. 

pintle. The penis ; pinfe/in A.-S., it is S.E. until 
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PINTLE-BIT 

ca. 1720, then (dial, and) a vulgarism (ob.): cf. tlie 
degradation of pizzle and prick. 

pintle-bit or -maid. A mistress ; a kept whore : 
low coll. : C. 10 20 ; ob. 

pintle-blossom. A chancre : low: C. 18 20; ob. 
Contrast grog-blossom. 

pintle-case. The female pudend : low : C. 10- 
20 ; ob. S(‘e pintle. 

pintle-de-pantledy. ‘ Sadly Scared, grievously 
put to it li.E. at pit-a-pat : coll. ; mid C. 17- 
early 10. Skinner, 1071 (E.U.l).); (^dcs, 1G7G; 

(ll'()Sl“. 

pintle-fancier or -ranger. A wanton: low: 
(.\ 10 20 ; ob. (’f. pintlc-tncrchanl. 

pintle-fever. Sv]>bilis or gononluea : low coll. : 
C. 10 20 ; ob. 

pintle-keek. An inviting leer: low Scots coll.: 
C. W) 20. 

pintle-maid. See pintle-bit. 
pmtle-merchant, -monger. A bailot: C. 18- 
20 : low. Ob. ('1. ^ orkshirc ]nnth tiastcr 

(E.D.D.) 

pintle-ranger. See pintle-fancier and ef. jnuth- 
f}it and -mcrrhant. 

pintle-smith, -tagger. A suri'eon : Ii)w <-olI. : 
from (a. 17SO. Cro,s(‘, 1st, Ord lald. 

piniirt pots, 'rurnip tojis; back s. (— 18.'>0). 
II.. 1st ed. 

piou-piou. A f'n iM li solduT, es]). a ])rivate in the 
intantiN : eoll. : (2<'. I )ireet e\. I‘’r. : el. I'oda, 
ol vliuh It may be a eornijition and than winch, 
Irom ( a 1012, it has been vi'ry mm h les- g«‘n. ; more 
])rob, a ])ei \ c! "ion nl redu])lieai'-d (vW fool- 

t''l(>qgn). See esp. (;a"ton I'Snault, Lc I'mla id qu'tl 
S(' park , 1010 .See 11 onl s ' 

pip, jaeeeded by the. S\ pliilis : eoll. verging on 
S.l'h : lat( C. 1*» 17. E\ the ]M>uliry di"eas(‘. -2. 
d’lie mark on a ])la\mga .n d . <’oll. (-- 1S74); m 
('. 20. ]ierhiips rather S.E. II , nth eel , ‘ d’he ace is 
often called “.single pip".'- -0 See pip, get (or 
have) the and give the.- 4. A .star on the tmue or 
jai kel of a uniform: militar\ : C. 20. Cf. 

(j.\. lienee, ‘ He is putting up lliree ]u}».s,' he is now 
a ea]it;nn (T. tV (libbons). 

pip, d'o blaekhall : clubs’: 1.8S0. Iluth's 

Ihirll, . I’rob. .sucL'csteil by ;u//. v , ].- 2. '1 o tak(‘ 
a triek from (an ('}>poueiil) : cards ; from ea. ISS."). 
- -IJ. 'Point with a missile, esp a bullet ; to wound ; 
to kill: imlitarv : lOOO (O.E.H.). iN'rhaps e.K 
Kuoe 1 or a" with a fruit-pij), or ex :—I. 'J'o iK'nt, 
defeat, e u. in a rae(‘ : ISOl (t).E.I).). Ex senses 1 
and 2 b 'To fail (a candidat<‘) : lOOS, A. S. M. 
liiitelnn"on. -fi. 'I'o annoy : from ea. lOl,"). Ex 
}tip, (lire t/if\ 2. -7. 'I’o die : Harrow School ; 

Ck 20. Arnold Liinn, The Harrovians, 101.*}. (T. 

sensi' Ik 

pip, get or have the. To be depre.s.sed ; (ob.) to 
b(‘ indisp(»"(>d ; eoll. ; from ea. iSS.h. Marshall, in 
Pontes, ' It <’ost a bit to sipiai't' U]> flu* attai’k : | For 
the landlord had the pip.’ Ex the ]>oultiy disea.se 
via th(‘ Thaeki'i'ayan ‘ 'I’Ik' children ill w ith the ])i]), 
or some confounded thing,' 1SG2. Cf. Devonshin* 
dial, take the pip, to tak(‘ ollenec : oeeurniig as (uirly 
as 174G (E.D.D.) 

pip, give the. 'rodejiress; from ea. 18fM) : eoll.— 
2. lienee, to tinnoy or (li.sgiist : from ea. IPIO : eoll. 
Whenet'—piTliajis influenced by pip, to wound— 
pip, to annoy. 

pip, old. S(‘(‘ old pip. 

pipemma. E.m. : military eoll. : C. 20. Ex the 
Bigiialese for p.m. Cf. nck emvia. 


pip out. To die : from ca. 1918. Ex pip, v., 3. 
Cf. conk, q.v. 

pip-pip ! A ‘ hue and cry after anyone, but gener¬ 
ally a youth in striking bicycle co.stumery ’ : low 
(— 1909). Ex the eyebst’s warning by horn. 
Ware.—2. Good-bye ! : from ca. 1904, one infers 
from Collinson ; l‘.t20, P. G. Wodehou.se ; ob. by 
1930. (O.E.D. Suj) )—3. A cry of eneouragement : 

coll. (— 1923). Manehon. Cf. kiuisc* 1. 

pip-squeak. An im-ignific ant jierson or object: 
1910, E, Vk liUeas (D.FI.D. Sup.). 1 m hoie.—2. A 
small German shell of high vidoeity : military : from 
Oct., 1914. F^x the sound of its flight. Jk Ik P.— 
3. Hence, a two-stroke motor-eyi ie : motorists’: 
1923. O.E.D. (Sup.). 

Pip, Squeak and Wilfred. 1’he medals (or medal 
ribbons), 1914-15 Star, War Medal, \'ietory Medal : 
military : from ea. HU9, Fix three characters 
afifieanng in the ehihlren's corner of The Daily 
3/irror.—2. See Addenda. 

pipe. Tlie human voice : C. 17-20 : S.E. until 
late C. 19, then coll, ; sliglitlv ob. liaumann. Ex 
pipe, a binl'.s note or song.—2. .4 boot ; esj). a top- 
boot : low (? orig. c.) : from ea. 1810. ^ aux. 1812. 

Ob, (Extremely rare—? ('xistent—in tlu' singular.) 
—3, The female pudend : low* : C. 19-20.—-4. 'I'he 
urethra: late C. 19-20, Abbr. vvlir-pipr. —5. A 
satirical song, ballad, or pro.se-jiiece written on 
pajier, which was tlien rolled uj) in tlu* foini of a 
})ipe and left at the victim s door : 'J'asmaman eoll. : 
early C. Hb Morris.^—G. ,4 good look (at . . .) : 
low' : from ea. 1880. ]'lx jape, v., 4. IManehon. 

pipe, V. To talk ; sjieak : eoll. : late C’. 19-20. 
F7sp. m pipe-i/p, speak up, a.s in Whiteing's remark- 
abl(‘ novel, A’o. 5 John Strift (JS99), ‘Nance is 
called to oblige witii a song. She is shy . . . 
Ibit th(' .4ma'/.on luirigs her forward . , . “Pipe 
UJ), \er lile.ssed litth' fool Ex jilaying on a jupe. 

' 2. 'I’o weej) : low : 1797, Mrs. M. llobinson 

(O.i'kD.); ol». Fix 'j)ipe an (or onds) eye, tlian 
winch it has been iniicli lc.ss gen.—3. 'lo follow, 
to dog: defecti\(‘s’ s. (— ISGl). II., 3rd ed. 

- 4. (Also pipe off.) Hen^'C, to watch ; spy : c. : 
from ca. lS7o. H., 1S74; ‘Pomes’ Marshall; 

‘ Dagonet ’ Sims.—,5. \'.i.. to jiant, breathe hard 
from exertion or exhaustion : boxing : 1814. I)e 
(,>uineey, 1827, ‘'I'iie baker came uj) juyiing’; 
DidxC'ns, 1S4S. Fix jiijns, the lungs. (O.E.D.) 

pipe. Her Majesty’s or the Queen’s (tobacco-). 

‘ 3’be kiln in the great East \'ault of the \ViDe- 
Cellars of the Eondon Docks, where u.sdcss and 
damaged goods that have jiaid nn duty are burnt : 
a.s if'irard.s tobacco, a thing of th(‘ jiast, stuff of this 
kmd being distributed to workhouses, A'c.’, F\ & H., 
P.HU (])uh. ]9(>2). Coll. : from ca. 1840. Also, m 
C. 20. the King's pipe, which, hke the Queen's pipe 
from ca. 1880, is used only of ‘ a furnace for burn¬ 
ing tobacco-sweepings and other refuse O.E.D. : 
this sense is, in C. 20, S.E. 

pipe, take a. To weep: 1818, Hogg; ob. : Scots 
eoll. (3. japes, tune one's, and : 

pipe an or one’s eye, ot o. one’s eyes. To weep *. 
1789, C. Dihdin : nautical a. >, ea. 18G0, gen. coll. 
‘ An obseure variation on to pipe away . . ., with 
allusion to the boatswain's whistle,’ W. Earliest, 
pijic one's eye ; pipe one's eye^, from ca. 1810, ob. in 
C. 20 ; pipe an eye is loose and rare. (O.E.D.) Cf. 
pipe, V., 2, q.v. 

pipe and smoke it I, put that in yonr. Digest that 
if you can ! : coll. : 1824, Peake ; Dickens in Pick¬ 
wick ; Barham ; Miss Braddon. 
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pipe QOWn. To bo quiet: nautical coll. ; mid- 
C. 19-20, Bowen, Ex S.E. sense, ‘ to dismiss by 
sounding the ])i ])0 ’, 

pipe in (or occ. with) an ivy-leaf. To busy oneself, 
cither to no purpose or, more gi'ii., as a consolation 
for failure ; to do any silly tiling one likes, gen. as 
you 7n(iy go jnpe in an ivy lmf: coll. : C. 14-20; 
very ob,,—iiuleed, rare since (J. 17. 8emi-j)ro- 
verbial, O.E.l). An ivy-leaf being emblematic of 
very small value : ef. rush, slrnw. 

pipe-layer, -laying. Bolitical intriguer, intrigue : 
orig. (ca. ISdri), LI.S. ; partly aiiLdicised ea. 1S90 : 
coll. Ex a water-supply camoullaging an electoral 
plot. Thornton. 

*pipe off. 8eo pipe, V.. 4. — 2. To sound or pump 
(a jierson) : low (-— 192l{). I\lanchon. 

*pipeon. To inform against : c. : from ca. 1875 ; 
ob. Baumann. kSee pipe, v., 4. 

pipe one’s eye. A variant of pijw an eye. 
pipe-opener. (An) exercise taken as a ‘ breather’: 
coll. ; 1879. Ex ptpr,'^, the lungs. O.E.l). Ware 
elassilie.s it as a university term and defines it as 
the ‘ first spurt in rowing practice—to open the 
lungs ’. 

pipe out, put one’s. To spoil one's elianee, syiort, 
or showing, ; to e.xtingnish ; 1720, Barnsay, ‘ Their 
jiipe's put out ’ ; coll, till 0, 19, then S.K. and dial. ; 
ob. 0.f].L),—2. Hence, to kill : low : from ca. 
1800 ; ob. 

pipe up. See pipe, v., 1. —2. Also, to call, shout: 
same period. 

pipeclay, v.t., to put into metienlous order (esp. 
accounts): 181)2, Marryat ; 1852, Dickens: 

nautical coll. >, ca. IS(K), gen. coll., >, ea. 1910, S.E. 
Ex pipe-chty, a while eieaning-niaterial.—2. V.i. 
and t., to hide defects in material or mistakes m 
workman.-'liip : from ea. 1850. E\' sense 1. 

piper. A broken-winded iioise : 1785, Grose; 

1821. Youatt : s, >, ea. 1825. j. (T. roarer. (Con¬ 
nected with 8.E. pipes, liings.—2. A detective or 
spy: c. ; from ea. 1850. Esp,, ca. 1800-1910, a 
Tierson emjiloyed to spy on the conductor of an 
omnibus: low, 11., 1804. 

piper I, by the. A mild, proletarian asseveration 
(— 1887) ; sligditly ob, Baumann. Ex dial. 

piper, drunk as a. Very drunk : 177o, Graves, 
Spiritual Quixote., ‘ Jerry . . , proeeed(‘d so long 
... in tossing off horns of ale, that he became as 
drunk as a piper ’ : coll. :>, early in (J. 19, S.E. ; 
t by 1890. ^Dial, : piper-Jou.) 

piper (oce. fiddler), pay the. To pay the bill, lit. 
and fig ; 1081, Flatman (O.E.l).); (Congreve; 

Smollett; Brougham; Carlyle: coll, till C. 19, 
then S.E. 

piper’s cheeks. Putfed, swfilhm, or very big 
cheeks : coll. : late (J. 10-17. Withals, 1002. 

piper’s news. Stale news : Scots coll. ; liom ca. 
1820; ob. Hogg. 

piper’s wife. A wborc: coll. : late C. 18-19. 
(Mainly Scots.) 

pipes. See pipe, n., 2.—A boatswain ; nautical 
nickname : mid-C. 19-20. Bowen. Ex the giving 
of orders by sounding a pipe. 

pipes, pack, or put, or shut up one’s. To conm 
from action, more gen. from S])oech : coll. : mid- 
C. 10-18 ; in C. 18, virtually S.E. Okie, 1550, put 
up ; Nashe, pack up. While shut vp is C. 18 and 
perhap.s early C. 19. Ramsay has poke up. Ex the 
‘ musical tube ’. 

pipes, set up one’s. To cry aloud ; yell: ca. 
1670-1800 : coll. >, by 1710, S.E. H.M.’s trans¬ 


lation of Erasmus’s Colloquie.s. Ex pipe, the voice. 
O.E.D. 

pipes, take. ‘ To tickle one vigorously, in the 
region of the stomach * : Bootham School (— 1925). 
Anon., Diet, of Bootham, Slang. 

pipes, tune one’s. (fo la gin) to weep or cry : 
Scots coll, and dial. : late C. 18-20. .lamioson ; 
O.E.D. ; E.D.D. Ex pipe, voice, and pipes, lungs. 

pipey. Incorrect spelling oipipy : from ca. 1720. 
O.E.D. 

pipi, incorrectly of a cockle : New Zealand : C. 
19-20. Morns. Oce. gieppy. jnppy. 

piping, n. Weey)ing, crying : s. >, ca. 1850, 
coll. : 1779, Seward. ‘ No more piping, pray ’ ; 

]\Iarryat, 1827. O.F.D. Kx pipe, v., 2, though 
piping is recorded the earlier. 

pipkin. The female ])udend, esp. in crack her 
pipkin, to detlowiT a girl or woman ; low : late 
C. 17-early 19. Ned W'ard, 1709 ; Groses Ex 
cook's breakages, pipkin being a small eartlumware 
pot.—2. The head ; pugilism : from ea. 1820 ; ob. 
Jones, The True Bottom'd Boxer, 1825. -2. H., 
1800, gives pipkin, the stomach, as Norwich s. 
(or coll.) : perhaps rather dial. Extremely ob. 

pipped. Annoyed ; wounded : the latter, mili¬ 
tary : (’. 20. See pip, v., 4. 2. 

-pipper. As in one-pipprr, a second, iiro-pipper, 
a first or full lieutenant : military : 1914 or 1915, 
Ex pip, n,, 4 ; ef, pip, n.. 2, 

pippin. A ])('jorative term of address : ea. lOOO- 
1820. Gotton. 10<>4, ‘ Tlioifrt a jireeions IV])in, | To 
think to steal so sidy from me.’ O.E.D. Whence : 
— 2. (G<‘n. my p.) An (‘luiearment, mostly coster¬ 
mongers' : ('. 19-20 ; ob. ('f. ribslone and the C. 20 
old fruit. N.r*. Byron (“ailed his wife ‘ Pippin ’. 

pippin, sound as a, 11 osy-eheeked ; very iiealtli v : 
lower clas.si's' eidJ. (— 1887). Baumann. Jkx th(' 
apple’s ‘ high-eolour ’. 

pippin-squire. An ‘ ajijih'-Bijuire ’, q.v. : s. or 
C(_)ll. : C. 17. Kowlaruk. 

pippy. See pipi,-- -2, Shaky (of stoek.s) : Stock 
Exchange : from ea. 1S9(I. ? ex pip, get the. 

pipy. Apt to ‘ f))p(“ an eye q.v, ; from ea. 
1800: B. by 1899, coll. 

pique. I’irroiH'otis for peak (e.g. of a caji) : from 
ca. 1820. O.E.D. 

pirate. Gen. })!., ‘ Naval small craft on any 
irregular or d('tached duty’; naval coll,; luB' 
C. 19-20. Bowen. 

pirler. An oce,. form of purler. 
pisasphalt. incorrect for j^i^sasjthalt : C. 17-20. 
O.E.D. 

piscatory, (’atachrestic for piscine, adj. : from 
ca. 1700. O.lvD. 

pish. Whiskey ; any spirituous liquor : mili¬ 
tary : C. 20. F. (V, (jlihlxjns. Origin ob.scuro : 
po.ssihly the word derives ox piss (tlie (“fleet) on 
tvinskey. 

piso. A miserly or stingy k'llow : military : late 
C. 19-20. F. & (iihhons. Cf. the f Nortliprn dial. 
pesant, ‘ a stern, hard-heart,ed miser ’ (F.D.D,). 

piss, n. Urine : lateM.E. -f : S.E., hutmC. 10- 
20 a vulgarism. Ex : 

piss, V. To iiiinate : M.E. -f ; S.F]., but eon- 
Bidered a vulgarism from ca. 1700. (Be(“au8e of its 
” fihocking ” association, wrongly regarded as low 
coll. Of. arse, c**t, sh*l.) Ex (_)ld Er. pisser, prob. 
echoic. Ah, si je ponvais pisser comine il parle, 
Clemencoau of Lhyyd G(‘orge. 

piss I, a. A vulgar Restoration expletive. 
Etherege, The Man of Mode. 
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PISS, DO A 

piss, do a. To make water : low coll. : C. 19-20. 
See piss, n. 

piss, rods in. A prospective punishment, scold¬ 
ing : low coll. : from <!a. 1020. Mahbe, 1023; 
Cotton, Virgil Travestie, 1078. Ob. Like brine, 
urine hardens canes. 

piss, so drunk that he opened his shirt collar to. 

UJind drunk ; low coll. : C. 19-20; oO. 

piss-a-bed. The dandelion : coll, verging on S.E.; 
also dial. : inid-C. 10-20 ; f by 1000, except in dial. 
Ex (not its colour but) its diuretic virtues. 

piss blood. To toil : low coll. : late C. 19-20. 
Ex strain of efl'ort. Cf. : 

piss bones or children or hard. To be brought to 
childbed : low coll. : C. 10-20 ; ob. Cf. the pre¬ 
ceding entry. 

piss down one’s back. To flatter him : low coD.: 
late IS 10. (Jrose, 3rd ed. ; Baumann. 

piss-factory. A pubhc-house ; C. 10-20 (ob.): 
low. Li(juor makes rapid urine. 

piss-fire. A blusterer : (\ 18-10: (low) coll, and 
dial. ? vx the old [trolctaruin habit of extinguish¬ 
ing a lire by ])issing it out. Cf. the t proverb, 
mont'ij trill make the jtat hod though the devil J)is8 in 
the fire. 

piss in a quill. To agric on a jiian : coll. : ca. 
173(1 dS20. Isorih's E.ramen. (O.hki).) 

piss-kitchen. A kitchen maul : low coll. : C. IS-* 
10 . 

piss-niaker. A great drinker : low coll. : late 
C’. IS 10. (iro.se, ITS."); Baumann. 

piss money against the wall, '1 o srjuander, wasti* 
inoiiey, <'sji. in li.pior : lat(* C. lo-lO ; S.E. until 
(\ 1S, t ben (low) coll. Crose : liaumnnn. 

piss more than one drinks. (U'u. jh.sms ... he ... 
A scnu-proverbial c,]). prcccib'd by rnin-glonoua 
man and nyiplied to a boaster ; lute (2 17-earlv 10. 

B. K. ; (iriAse 

piss off. To depart, esj>. to dejiait quickly: 
low : late (', 10 20. ('f. ji.o.g. 

piss on a nettle. Stu* nettle, piss on a, and ef. the 
proverbial as siuh/ as tf In had on a taltU 

piss on one's props. To loa\ o the stage for e\(‘r : 
jK'jorative theatrical ( — lOlio). See props. 

piss one's tallow. 'I'o sweat: C. 17 20; very ob. 
Lripihart, ‘ He’s nothing but Skin and Bones; he 
has piss'd bis Tallow.’ Ex S.L. sense of a deer 
tluiming 111 the nitting-season O.L.I). 

piss pins and needles. I'o lia\e gonorrlitea .* low 
coll. ; trom ea. 1780. (irose, 3rd ed. 

piss-pot. A niekname for a medical man : coll. : 
lateC. 1(>-17. Kx :—2. A chamber-pot; mid-C. lb- 
20 : S.hi. until inid-C, IS, then a vulg. 

Piss-Pot HaU. A taviun ‘ at Clojiton, near Hack¬ 
ney, built by a potter eliiofly out of the profits of 
ehamber-])ots, in the bottom of which the portrait 
of Dr. Sacluwerell ’—who (d, 1724), alter a notorious 
trial in 1710, was susptMulcd. for three years, irom 
preaching—‘ was depn ted (iro.'^e, 2nd ed. ( a. 
1710-1830. 

piss-proud. Having a urinal erection : low coll. : 
late C. 18-20. (Bose. 2rul ed., where occurs the c.p. 

that old fellow thought he had an eieeiion. hut his- - 

teas only jiiss-prond, ‘ said ol’ any old Icllow viho 
marries a young wife Ct. motning-pridc, q.v. 
piss pure cream, fl'o Iuim* gimorrluea: low; 

C. 19 20, oh. (T. ]). pins and neidhs. 
piss-quick. Hot gin-niuTwuter : low'; ca. 1820- 

♦iO. ‘ don Bee 1823.—2. The Herman treiieb-guii 
(smaller than the ‘ 77 ’) ; also the ne)\^Q{shish) of the 
travelling Bhell, the shell itself, ami even—though 


rarely—its explosion. Cf. pip-squeak, perhaps a 
euphemism for piss-quick. 

piss the less,—let her cry, she’ll. A semi-pro¬ 
verbial c.p. : late C. 18-20 ; ob. Supposed to have 
orig. been addressed by consolatory sailors to their 
harlots. In Crose, 3rd ed., it occurs in the form 
the more you cry, the less you'll jt-ss. 

piss (up)on, as good ... as you would desire to. 

Excellent; extremely, as in Torn Brown’s ‘ There 
are some Quacks as Honest Fellows as you would 
desire to Piss uyion ’, 1700 : (low) coll. ; late C. 17- 
early 19. (O.hkJ-).) Cf. pissed, as good . . . and 

pot, as good . . . 

piss when one can’t whistle. To be hanged: 
low; from ca. 1780; ob, Grose, 178b. 

pissed or pissed-up. (Ver}^) drunk : low, and 
military : C. 20. 

pissed, as good— occ. as very — a knave as ever. 

As good a man, etc.—^as big a knave- -as may be : 
(low-) coll. ; C. 18-20 ; C. 18-19. Sec pot, as 
good . . ., and ef, piss upon. 

pissed in the sea,—‘ every little helps ’, as the old 
woman (or lady) said when she. A c.p. apj)lied to 
urinating in sea or stream, hence to any very small 
contribution ; mid-C. 19-20. 
pissed-up. See pissed. 

pisser. The penis ; the female pudend : low s. or 
coll. ; C. 19-20.—2, Ex the second nuance comes : 
A girl : low, esp. among New Zealanders : C. 20. 

pisser, vinegar-. A niggard; mi.ser : coll. ; 
C. IS.—2. ? (in C. 17) a sour fellow' : cf. Anon.’s 2nd 
Return from Parnassus, 1002. ‘ 7'hey are pestilent 
fcllowea, they speake nothing but bodkins, and pisse 
vinegar.' (U.lkD.) 

pisses my goose, such a reason. A verj' poor 
reason; C. 18-19 : low coll. {'^.plasLth . . . goose. 

pisseth, by fits and starts as the hog. Jerkily; 
intermittently : cull. : C. 18-19, 
pisseth, when the goose. Never. Often preceded 
h\ you'll be good, (Joil. ; C. 18—20 ; ob. Ci, pisses 
my goose, such a reason. 

pissing, vbl.n. As in the tin-u'hiffri is when you 
can't sh*t for pissin{g), a low rhyming c.p. : ca. 
1870-1910. 

pissing, adj. Paltry; brief: coil, verging on S.E. 
(cl. piddling): C. 10-earlv 19. 

pissing candle, A small make-weight, or any very 
inforior candle : coll, almost S.E. ; C. 18-19, 
F H. 

Pissing Conduit. A conduit with a flow resem¬ 
bling a stream ol urine, esp. ' one near tho Royal 
JOxehange set up by John \\'els (Lord-ma 3 'or, 1430),’ 
F. & 11. : late C. 10-17. Shakesjieare, Lst Henry 
the Sixth, IV, vi, ‘ I ebarge and command that, of 
the cit 3'’8 cost, j The itissmg conduit run nothing 
but claret wine, | The lirst year of our reign.’ 

pissing-while. A very short time ; an instant : 
coll.; C. lO-mid-19, Palsgrave; Still, Gammer 
Gurton's Reedh, 'Ho shall never be at rest one 
pissing-while a day ’ ; Shakespeare ; lla 3 ''s Pro¬ 
verbs. 

pisteology. Incorrect for pistiology : C. 20. 
O.K.l). 

pistol. A swaggering bully : coll. >, ca. 1640, 
allusive S.E. Shakespeare, Merry lEim*?, dramatis 
}M‘rson;e, ‘ Bardolfih, Pistol, Nym, sharpers attend¬ 
ing on Falstafl’.’ Cf. Florio’s definition of pistolfo .— 
2. Tlie male member: late C. 10-20 : low coll, 
verging on euphemistic S.E.; ob. See esp. 
Shakespeare, 2nd Henry the Sirth, IT, iv, the play 
on Pistol’s name and pistol. 
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pistol-shot. A drink : ca. 1850-1910. Cf. 
{drink a) dug and 8.K. pockct-pidol. 

pit.* A broast-fXK'kot; a fob : c. : from ca. 
1810 ; ob. L( j\ Hal .—-2. Tlu^ Onnale pudond. It 
IS an o})en qnohtion whctlicr pit and its \ ariants, pit- 
hole and -mouth, pit of darkness, and bottomless pit, 
are low coll, or enphemistic 8.E. (\ 17-19. 

pit, fly or shoot the. Ik) turn tail : coll, verging 
on S.E. and indeed, in C. 19, achieving it : ca. 1740- 
1890. North, Exarnen, 1740 [shoot) ; Richardson, 
Pamela, ‘ \V"e were all to blame to make madam 
bore lly the pit as she did.’ As does a cowardly cock 
in coek-bghting. 

pit, knight ot the. kSee the knight paragraph, 
pit, shoot the. iSee pit, fly the. 
pit and boxes (or, in 19 20, back and front 
shops) into one, lay. To remove or destroy the 
division between anus and vagina : from ca. 1780 ; 
ob. ‘ A simile liorrowed from the ])layhouse, when, 
for the benefit of some favouriti; ])hiyer, the pit and 
boxes are laid together,’ Grose, 1785. 

pit-hole. A grave : lower classes' coll. {— 1887). 
Baumann. 

*pit-man ; pitman (Baumann), A pocket-book 
carried in the bn'ast-pocket : c. (— 1812); t by 
19(X). Vaux. Expi/. n., 1 -f- -nma(s), the c. suffix. 

pitch. A place of sale or entiTtairiinent; a 
stand; 1851, Mayhew : showmen's and tramps’ 
8 , >, ca. 1870, low coll, >, ca. 1880. coll. : ca. 
1910, S.E. Prob. ex pitch a tent. —2. llenei', a sale, 
a performance : low (showmen’K, tram])s') : from 
ca. 1800. \'ance. The Chiekalearij Core, ca. 1804 ; 
Bindley, 1870, ‘ When I had done my pitch and got 
down from tlu* stage.’—3. A short .sleep : low : 
from ca, 1870 ; ob. H., 5tb ed.—1. A talk, chut : 
1892, The Pall Mall Gazette, Sept. 7 (O.E.L).). Ex 
pitch a ale, q.v, 

pitch, v.i. To sit down ; take a seat (and a rest); 
late C. 18-20 ; coll. ; ob., exeejit in dial, (where 
pitch oneself). Ex S.E. sense, to pla<‘e oneself. 
O.E.D.—2. To do business: showmen's and tramps’: 
from ca. 1880. Henle 3 % 1887, ‘ You swatehel-covos 
that pitch and slam.’ Juke pitch, n.. 1, this may 
ong. have been c. Also do a pilch.~~'d. See pitch a 
or the fork, a tale. —4. T<.> utter base* com ; e. 
(— 1874). IT., 5tli ed. -5. To go to bed for less 
than the ordinary time ; have a short slee]); e.sp. 
among bakers, busmen, etc. : from ca. 1870. H., 

6th cd. I’crhaps because they jiiteh them.selves 
down on the bed. 

pitch, do a. See pitch, n., 2. Erom ea. 1800. 
H. ; Hind ley ; Henley, 1887, ‘ A conjuror Doing his 
yiitch in the street.’ 

pitch, make a. (Of a elieaiijaek) to attempt to do 
business ; low coll, (— 1874). 11., 5th ed. 

pitch, queer the. To spoil a sale, a performance : 
showmen .s and cheapjaeks’: 1876, Frost, Circus Life. 
Sec pitch, n., 1, 2,—2. Hence, to mar one’s plans: 
coll. : C. 20. Pt. James's (razette, April 10, 1901, 
‘ Queering the pitch of the Italians.’ 

pitch a or the fork, a tale. To tell a atory, esp. if 
romantic or pitiful : resp, s,, ca. 1859-1920 ; from 
ca. 1805,—.s. until C, 20, then coll. H., 1st ed. 
[pitch the fork); Anon., A Lancashire Thief, 
‘ Brummagem Joe . . . could patter and pitch the 
fork with any one ’ ; The London Herald, March 2.‘1, 
1867, ‘ If ho had had the sense to . . . pitch them 
a talc, he might have got oil'.’ Cf. pitch it strong. 

Pitch-and-FiU. Bill = William. Rhyming s. 
( - 1869). H., 1st ed. 

pitch and pay, v.i. To pay on the nail : coll. : 


C. 15-mid-19. Tusscr; Shakespeare, Henry the 
Fifth, ‘ I.et senses rule ; the wmrd is “ j)itch and 
pay ” ; | Trust none ’ ; Evans, Yorkshire Song, 
1810. Ex a Blackw'cll Hall enactment that a jiimny 
be paid by the owner of every bale of cloth for 
pitching. 

pitch-fingers. A pilferer. \S\\eme pitch-fingered, 
thievishly inclined. Goll. : ea. 1840 1920.' 

pitch-in. A raihvay collision : Scottish coll. 
(— 1909). ^Vkl^e. 

pitch in, v.i. To set vigorously to work : coll., 
chiefly LkS. and (’olonuii: 1817 (O.E.D.).—2. Hence, 
to take a haml ; to begin eating : coll. : from ca. 
1860. Berhaps ex : 

pitch into. To attack energetically, with blow.s 
or words (hence, to reprimand) : ISfll, De Quineey, 
‘Both pitched into us in 1845 ’ ( iiltaeked) 
Dickens, 1862 (with words) ; Grant Allen, 1885 (of 
eating heartily), (’oil. O.E.D. 

pitch it. d’o desist ; leave one’s job ; to cease 
doing something: tailors’: late G. 19-20. d'hc 
Tailor and i'utltr, Nov. 29. 1928. 

pitch it (too) strong, d'o oxaggi'ratc : from ca. 
1870 : s. till G. 2(>, th^'ii coll. 

pitch-kettled. I’u/zled ; ‘stumped’: ea. 1759- 
1850. Gowper, ‘ 1 . . . iind ni} self })iteh-k(‘t t led, ] 
And cannot vse(> . . . | How 1 shall bnmnuT out a 
letter ’ ; Grose. 2nd ed. Lit., stuck last, as iii a 
kettle of ])i(cli. 

pitch-pole, pitchpole. To sell at double the cost ■ 
price: coll.: ea. 1850 90. 

pitch the fork. St‘e pitch a fork, pitch the 
hunters. See hunters. 

*pitch the nob. See prick the garter, 
pitch-up. One’s family or chums; a group or 
crowd; WinchestiT : trom ea. 1850. Hencf : 

pitch up With. To associate with : \\ inchestor ; 
from ca. 1860, 

pitched. ‘ Gut q.v. : tailor^' : from ea. 1860. 
pitcher. The female juidmul : l(»w coll. : G. 17- 
20 ; ob. Wycherley.- -2. Newgati* Bnson ; c. : 
1812, A’aux ; | by 1850. Also the stone pitcher (cf. 
jug).- 5. S(‘e snide-pitcher. 

pitcher, bang a. To dram a pot : coll. : G. 19- 
20 ; f»b. Cf. t S.E. pitcher-nian, a toper. 

pitcher, crack a. To take a virginity ; wbiTcaa 
crack oik's pitcher is to lose it: (’. IS 20; ob. 
Goll., aliiKJst S.E. Sec pitcher, 1, and ef. : 

pitcher, cracked. A liarlot still faintly res])ect- 
able : coll.; mid-(5 lH-mid-19. Smollett. 

pitcher that holds water mouth downwards, the 
miraculous. The female pudend : a eonundrum 
c.j). of mid-(5 18-inid-19. Grose, 2iul ed. (1788). 

pitcher-bawd. ‘ The poor Hack ’- worn-out 
whore that runs of Errands to fetch M imches or 
Injuor,’ B.E. : low' coll. ; late G. 17-mid-18. 

pitching, go (a), turn somersaults : circus 
( - 1887). Baumann. 

pitchpole. See pitch-pole, pitchy-man. See dolly- 
man. 

pith. To sever (the sjnnal cord) : medical 
(— 1909). Ware, Because tliis lets out the ‘ pith ’ 
or marrow. 

*pitman. An oec. form of pit-man. 
pitster. One in, a frequenter of, the pit : theat¬ 
rical coll. (— 1887). Baumann. Perhaps on tiji- 
ster. 

pittite. One sitting in the pit at a theatre : coU. : 
1807 (S.O.D.). Thackeray. Occ. pitite. 

Pittas picture. A bricked-up wintlow ; ca. 1787- 
1800: pohtical. Done by the poor and the 
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miserly, to save paying; Titi’a window-tax. Grose, 

2nd ('(i. 

pity the poor sailor on a night like this ! A semi- 
jocular c.p. d projms of a stormy night : late G. 19- 
20. 

Pivot City, the. A nickmimo—among outsiders, 
jocular coll, verging on IS.E., but in its proud 
coin(*rs’, i.e. in tic(*l()ng, f^yes actually S.E.—lor 
(jeelong in Victoria, Australia : ca. 1800-1910. 
Morns. 

pivoter. A golfer that, in swinging Ids club, 
turns his Ixidy as on a juvot : goli'ers’ coil. : from 
middle 1920’s. (O.E.l). Sup.) 

piz or pizz. A young man-aliout-town : Society : 
ca. 17()0-S0. O.i'l.l). i'\. '])iiz{z). 

pize on, upon, of ; pize take it ; (‘tc. Coll, im¬ 
precations: ('. 17 20. Since ca. 1840. only dial. 
Cognate, prob., w lili pc.s/, yior, and possibly poifion. 
Middleton, Shadv\(dl, Smolle tt, Scott. O.K.l). 

pizzle. 'I'Ih' jK'TiiH of an animal, csp. of a bull : 
from ea. 1.72U. lienee, ('. 17 20, of a man. S E. 
until ea. 18id, then dial, and a viilg. Ex Idernish 
pfzel or J.io\v Cer. jx'mcI, orig. a little sinew. 

pizzle. (Of the mul(‘) to eoit with: C. 18-20: 
low coll Ivx the n. 

placable. Cataebrestic' for: rpiiet, peaceable; 
C. 17 2 d : rare after (k 18. O.E.J). 

place. An abod(‘ ; a jilaeo ol bu‘<ine'<.s : coll. : 
niifbC 19 2d —2. A jirivy, a w’.e. : coll. : C. 19-2d : 
ol). 2. the place, the privities : low coll, or pcrha])s 
eupbmnistic S.E. : (\ lH-2d. StiTiie, ' Nbrnsballsce 
tlie very place, .said inv uncle Toby. Mrs. ^Vadllam 
blushed.'—1, I'lrroncous lor p/cu.s, jil. of esp. in 

common pitas : t. ().lt I) 

place, V. d o identity (tborouLdih) : remember 
in detail : ong. (en. ISofi) I'.S. ; anglicis<‘d asacoll. 
ca. ]S8d ; by I9.‘{0, virtually S.E. ('I'liornton). 
place, hot. Sci- hot place, 
place of sixperiDy sinfulness, d’hc suburbs ; esji. 
a brothel there: coll : ('. 17. Itekker. 

place-on. A dclimtc or wcll-c'-tahli'-’lied jiositiori, 
e.g. in a (pimie ; Hootham School (— 1927)). Anon,, 
Diet, of Dooilnim Sloni}. 

placebo, be at or go to the school of - hunt (a)— 
make play (with) sing (a), do play the syco- 
])hant, be a time-scr\er or servile: coll : r<'S]v 
approx. inid-C. lb early 17 (Knox); I.dbO-lbdt) 
( Langland) ; 148d Ibdd (t'axton); loSd-IbbO ; 

1240 I'dd ((dianeer, Paeon). Ex the Otliee for 
the I lead. Lit., ]»Iacebo -- 1 sliail be acceptable. 
E. & 11. ; ().E. 1). ; Ajipcrson. 

placent. Cataelirc'^tie, as in Charles lleade, for 
‘ ju'ofiitlous’. O.fkl). (I’rob. on rtnnphicent.) 

placet. lAroneoiis for />Iacit : C. 17 -early 19. 
tt.Ivi). K.g in Ihu'on and Sc^)tt. 

placfont. Incorrect tor pu/dma/: from ea. 1890. 
O.E.I). 

placket. A woman, as sex ; tlie female pudend : 
low coll.: resp. C. 17; C. 17-lS. With second 
Bcnsi*, ef. placket-racket, the jx'iiis (Unpihart), and 
plackctiraj and rackettny in .lanie.s Hay’s The Scene is 
('hantjed, 1922. K\ placket, a jiettieoat-slit or 
(dress or pedtieoat) ]H)eket-bole, oee. a chemise. 

placket-stung. X’enereally inha'ted : coll. : inid- 
C. 17-18. Itay. 

plague. Trouble: coll.: 1818, Scott, ‘ Deil a 
. . . body about my house but I can mau.ago wlien 
I like . . . ; but I can seldom be at the plague,’ i.e. 
of doing it. (Sligliliy ob.) O.E.I). Like the next 
seven entries, ex the weakening of S.E. senao of the 
respecti ve w ords. 


plague, V. To trouble, bother; tease, annoy: 
late C. 10-20 : S.E. until (J. 18, then f;oll. Gay, 
1727, ‘ Husbands and wiv<*,s , . . plaguing one 
another; 18.22, llarrii't Maitineaii. O.E.L). 

plague ! In ‘ a plague of or ‘take ’: from 

ca, lotiO ; ob. Coll, verging on S.E. and, after ea. 
1720, better considered as S.E. Also how the, or 
lehat a, plague!-, late C. 10-18: coll. > S.E. 
(O.E.I).) 

plagued. ‘ Plaguily ’ ; coll. (— 1887). Bau-. 
mann, ’ Fin plagued hard up.’ 

plaguesome, d roublesonie, teasing, annoying: 
C. 19- 20: S.E. > coll. ea. 1800; ob. 

plaguily. Exc-eednigly : coll.: C. 18-20. Swift; 
Landor, 1828, ‘ Honsard is so plaguily stiff and 
stately,’ O.E.I). Ob. by 1850 ; virtually j by 1920. 
Cf. next two entric'S. 

plaguy. ’ iN'stilent ’ ; ‘ eonfoundt'd ’ ; exces¬ 

sive, vor\ great : coll. : lat(' C. 17-2<) ; ob Mot- 
tmix, 1094, ' W'omen that have a 7 )lagny deal of 
reliLoon ’ ; Punch, May 17, 1879, ‘ A ])lagiiv rise in 
the priee.’ O.E.D. Cf. : 

plaguy, a<h'. I'kxreed 1 ugly, verv : ei»ll : from 
ea. 1740, eailier e.xumf)les connoting ‘a degree of 
some cpiahty that trnii))le,s one by its exf'css 
Itieliardson, in J'anida, ' I'm a ])lagiiy good- 
bumoun-d old fellow.’ Ob. Ex preceding entry. 
O.E.I). 

plain. I’nwatered. iindiluterl, neat : coll. : from 
ca. 18.50. Only of (innks. 

plain as a pack-saddle. Ob\ious; very f)])('n : 
coll. : rnid-C. 10-inid-l8. T. Wilson, 1552 ; W it her ; 
Hav ; Bailey. (.\p])erson.) 

plain as a packstafE. d’be more gen. C. 10-17 
form { Beeon, J, Hall) of : 

plain as a pikestaff. \’ery clear or simjile; 
beyond argument : lai(* C. 10 20 : coll. : ea. 1750, 
S.E. Shaekloek, 1505; Greene, 1591; Smollett; 
O'lTfey : Trollojie. (O.I'.l).) Cf. iireeeding and : 

plain as a pipe-stem. Exceedingly yilain, clear : 
coll. • late C. 17-18. Wanx 

plain as Salisbury. The same : coll, : 18,27, 

l)uk(‘Tis; curiously adumbrated, as the O.E.I). 
indieate.s. in I’dall. 1512. Buniuiig Salishurg Plain. 
( By the way, plain as thi sun at noonday is S.E.) Cf. 
Shak«“sp(‘are’s plain as way to jiarisloehurch. 

plain as the nose on one’s or your face. The 

same : coll : late C. 17 20. Congn've, ‘ “ As wit¬ 
ness my band '’ . . . in great letters. Why, ’tis as 
jiluin as the nosc' on om^’s fac'c.’ 

Plain Dealer, nickname, whereas the Plain Dealer 
is merely a sohrnpiet. Wyelu’rley the dramatist 
(d. 1715), ex his play so named (1071). Dawson. 

plain statement. An easy jiieee of work ; a meal 
plain to indiHerenee : tailors': fiom ea. 1800; 
.slightly oh. Ex a statement contrasted with an 
invoice. 

Plains of Betteris. ‘ The diversion of billiards 
Egan's Gro.se : Oxford University : ea. 1820-40. 

plaister. See plaster. 

plan, according to. Jocularly and often ironic¬ 
ally among soldiers, to mean willy-nilly : 1917 -18. 
Ex Ger. plangcmiiss, a euphemistic misrepresenta¬ 
tion in communiques reporting loss of ground. W. ; 

B. & P, 

’plane, plane. A coll. abbr. of aeroplane : 1914 : 
b}’’ 192,2, S.E.—2. Erroneously for plantain : from 
ca. 1(U)0. (I Vrhaiis a mere slip of the pen.) O.E.D. 

'^‘planet. A candle : c. : 1840, Longfellow; ob. 
by 1890, t by 1920. (As source of light.) 
plank, V. To put or set down ; deposit: b. and 
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dial. : 1859 (O.E.D.). Perhaps ex U.S. sense (no. 3), 
though this may well come ex Eng. dial. Note, 
however, that, 2, Egan’s Grose, 182.3, has plank, to 
conceal, and classifies it as Scottish c.,—which sug¬ 
gests that, in this sense, the term is a perversion of 
plant, V., 1, q.v.—.3. To table (money); pay 
readily: earliest Eng. record, 1835, Crockett 
{plank up) ; the U.S. dates (see es]). Thornton) are : 
plank, 1824; plank up, 1847; plank down, 1850. 
Both nuances are prob. a fusion of put on theplank{s) 
and plank as an echoic v. expressing violent action 
(cf. plonk); note that Ware has plank the knife 
in(to), to stab deeply. 

♦planked. Imprisoned: c. (— 1923). Manchon. 
Ex pkink, 1. 

*plant. A hiding-place (orig. at a fence’s) : c. : 
from ca. 1787. Grose, 2nd ed. Ex plant, v., 1.—■ 

2. Hence, hidden plunder or valuables {the plant) : 

c. : from ca. 1810. Vaux, 1812.—-3. ‘ A y)osit;on in 
the street to sell from,’ 11., 1st ed : low : from ca. 
1858 ; slightly ob.—1. A swindle or a clcv<>iiy j>lanned 
robbery ; c. >, ca. 1890, low s. : 1825, Wcstmacott 
(O.E.l).).—5. A spy; detective: e. : 1812, 

Sporting Magazine (O.E.l).); ob.—Hence, (», 
a decoy: c. : from ca. 1830; ob.—-7 A 

cordon of detectives: c. : 1880 (O.E.T).).— 

8. Hence, in C. 20 s., *A plant set to 

detect motorists travelling at illegal spi'ed,’ O.E.D., 
1909.—9. Loosely, a trick, a dcc(‘])tion : 1889, 

Notes and Queries, " The dispassionate si'holar finds 
the whole thing a “ jdant | Sensi's 1-3 : ex plant, 
V., 1 ; the other senses, by ‘ hence ’.]—10. (Ex¬ 
tremely rare in singular.) A foot; (?) low: 
C. 17-18. Ex t S-E. plant, the sole of the foot. 

*plant. To conceal, hide : c. : C. 17-20. Row¬ 
lands, Martin Mark-All, ‘ To plant, to hide ’; 
Grose. Now cap. Australian, says tlie O.E.l). in 
1909. Ex the ydanting of a seed, perhaps influenced 
by sense 2. Cf. plant, n., 1, 2.—2. Hence, to hide 
(esp. horses) until a suitable reward is otl'ered : 
Australian: 1840, The Sydney Herald, Feb. 10.— 

3. To place or set in position ; to post (a yicrson): 
mid-C. 10-20 : S.E. till ca. 1705, then < nil. by 
1780, low coll. d. Drake, 170G ; Zungwill, 1892. 
O.E.l).—1. AVTience, to aehii've, or to iusi.9, sexual 
intromission ; C. 17-20 : low coll. ('f. plant a wan. 
—6. To bury : Grose, 1785 ; Mark Twain, Inno¬ 
cents at Home. —6. To abandon ; s. or coll. : J821, 
Byron ; rare and ob. Cf. Fr. planter la. O.E.D.— 
7. To select a yierson or a building for a swindle or a 
robbery : c. : C. 19-20 ; ob.—8. To jilan, or devj‘^<‘, 
or prepare by illegal methods : c. or low s. : 1892, 
The Daily News, May 27, ‘ The afiair was “ plant< d ” 
between two brothers.’ O.E.D.--9. To utter basi' 
coin : c. : C. 19-20 ; oh.—10. To hum hug ; de¬ 
ceive : c. : C. 19-20; ob.—11. To dispose earths 
for cheating : c. ; from ca. 1840.—-12. (In mining) 
to salt: c. almost imm. > low s. : from ca. 1850. 
Kcade, 1850.—13. In conjuring, to prepare a trick 
hy dejiositing an object in the charge of a confeder¬ 
ate ; coll. ; from ca. 1880.—-14. To deliver (a 
punch) ; to drive (the ball) into the goal or ‘ into ’ 
another player ; boxing, football : from 1808 and 
ca. 1880 re.sp. : s. >, as to football, coll, in C. 20. 
—15. Ht'nco, to hit: at certain Public Schools, 
esp. Marlborough: late C. 19-20. C. Turle\, 
Godfrey Marten, Schoolboy, 1902, ‘ You would plant 
him every time if you wtuc taught properly.’ 

♦plant, in. In hiding ; hidden: c. : 18i2, Vaux. 
Ex plant, n., 1. 

♦plant, rise the. ‘ To take up and remove any¬ 


thing that has boon hid, whether by yourself or 
another ’, Vaux, 1812 ; c. Cf. ; 

^plant, spring a. To unearth another’s hidden 
plunder : c. : 1812, Vaux. Cf. preceding. 

plant a man. To eojmlate : coll. : C. 18-19. 
(Rarely of a woman.) 

plant home, d’o deliver (a. or as a, blow) ; hence, 
in argument, to make a ])oint, and, in gen., to 
succeed {plant it, or one, home). From ca. 1885 : a. 
till ca. 1910, then coll. A s])ccial use ol plant, v., 
last sense hut one, 

♦plant (the) whids and stow them. To bo very 
wary of speech ; purposely say ludhing : c. : C. 17- 
raid.19. Rowlands, Grose. Cf. staw it ! ; vdiids = 
W'ords. 

♦plant (a person) upon (another). ‘ I’o set some¬ 
body to W'atch his motions’: c. ( - 1M2); ob. 
Vaux. Merely a special upjilicatioii of plant, v., 3, 
q.v. 

PlantagO. A nickname given, l)y their mlamates, 
to the various Plantagencts, Marqiiis(‘s of Ha'^tings, 
and csp. to the -Ith Manjuis, lb- -on the furl—ea. 
]850-t)8. Reginald Ib'fbert. Wheti Diamonds h’eie 
Trumps, 1908. 

planter. A blow; CSJ). a punch in the face : 
sporting : from ca. 1820 ; ob. The Sjiorling Maga¬ 
zine, 1.821, ‘Smith y)ut in a dreadful planter on 
Powell’s throat,' ().l’bl).—2. A horse a])t ftt refuse to 
budge: (orig. Anglo-Indian) coll.: iStH, ‘ flom- 
petition AVaUali ’ Trcvclv.'in.—.3. A r and then 
iiidcr of c.attle ; Aii.-traha : 1890, ‘llolf P.oldre- 

W'ood ’. Morris. Ex plant, v.. i ; cf. plant, v., 2, 
aiul : 

planting, adj. (’attlc-stcaling • Ausli.iha: 1890, 

‘ Rolf Boldrcw'ood ’. ('f. plant, v.. 2, ]>lantir, 3. 

plants. Sec plant, n., last si'iise, 
plants, water one's. To shed tears: C. 19. Cf. 
water-works, turn on the. 

plasmasome. Incorrect for plasna^some : late 
C. 19 20. O.E.l). 

plaster. ‘ A huge slurt or n])ph(‘d collar ’ ; non- 
aristocrat ic : ca. 1.890-1914. Ware. Tiiis looka 
like a corruption of Fi plastron, a (still) .shirt-front. 
—2. A mortgagi' : (Amadian : from ea. 1920. 
dohn Beanies. Gateway, 1932, ‘ W'e Miuht jmt a 
jilaster on tlic house.’ 

plaster, v. 'Fo shatter (a bird) with shot, blow it 
into a l>ul{) : sporting ; 1S83, Ifroinley-1 ;av('nport. 
Cf. quotat.iou at plasterer. (O.E.D.) -2. Hc'riee, 
to slu'll lieavjly : military : from 1914. F. A: 
(dihhons. 

plaster of warm guts. ‘ One warm Felly clapt to 
another ’, B.E. : ‘ a reeeiyit frecjiK til ly i.r<'si rihisl lor 
dificrimt disonlers’, Grose, 1785. A bite C. 17- 
inid-F> low eoll., almost a (men's) e.]>. (9. the- fre¬ 

quent, and oft(‘n well-meant (xj). ad'.i. e, u'hat you 
need is a woman. niid-C. 19 20. 

plastered. Drur;k ; from ca. 1910; oi ig. military. 
Cf. plaster and shot, ailj. 

plasterer. A clumsy shot with a gun (cf. Peter 
Gunner, q.v.)-. sporting: 1883, O.E.l). Bromley- 
Davenport, Sport, 1885, ‘ Tlu' })lastcrer is one who 
thinks nothing of the lives and eyes of the men who 
surround Inm, and hhnvs lus pheasant to a pulp 
before the bird is si'vcm feet in the air.’ Cf. plaster, 
q.v. 

plasterer’s trowel and Seringapatam. Fowl and 
ham : rhyming s. (—- 1909) ; ob. Ware. 

plate. The amount collected in the at 

church : coll. : C. 20. 

plate, be in for the. To be vencreally infected : 
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ca. 1780-1850. ‘ ITo has won the heat ... a 

simile drawn from liorHO racin/;,’ (jlrose, 1785. 
plate, ioiil a. 8 oo foul a plate, 
plate-fleet comes in, when the. When 1 make or 
pet a lortiine : coll. : ea, 10!)0-18,‘{0. 11.Ph, (iroat;. 

The I’l.ite llee.fc was that wliich cari’i(*d to Spain the 
annual yield of the American ailvcr mines. Cf. the 
(J. ll)-l!0 when my shij) conics in. 

plate it. 'To walk : from ea. 18U0 : rather low, 
sliphtly oh, p]x platis, q.v. 

plate of meat. A street: rhyming a. (— 1857) 
‘ l>ueang«' Angheus.’ (.’ontrast jilatcs of meat. 

plated butter. A piece ol hut,l(‘r g<‘nuine super- 
fieiallv, internallv lard : low Lorulorj (— 18:^3) ; 
t by iOOO. Mon Ih^e.’ 

plates. Short lor 'plates of meal, (j.v. : fr<un ea. 
1885. Marshall, ‘ J^oines \ " A eove wo call Toot, 
Bjr, on a(count ol th(‘ si/.e of Ins platens ’. 

Plates, New and Old. Stock Plxehange h., from 
ca. ISSO, lor shares m, resp., the Phiglish Hank (>f the 
lliv(T J’late and the London &, lti\er I'late ilank. 
Tlu' latter, ■( hy 1015. 

plates and dishes. Ki^ «es: C. 20. P. P., 

liftyiniay Alaiiy, 1032. t'l. ftif or miss, q.v. 

plates of meat. P'(‘<'t: rhyming b. (— 1874). 
11., 5tfi I'd. 

[platter-faced. Prfrad-luei'd. l>('spite P.E. and 
others, it, IS proh. S.E.] 

platters of meat. A variant (— 1023) of pkdes of 
meat. Maneluui. 

platinum blond<^e). A female with gold-grey hair : 
coll. ; r.S., anirheised hy 1033. 1 >. (1034 Sup.). 

play, V. See play it off and play off. —2. 'To make 
fun ol : coll.: JSOl, Kinglake. m 'I'fie Australian at 
ill)till, ‘ Thev do love to j)la\ a new eluiin,' O.E.J). 
Slightly oh. ‘ 

play a big game. To try for a hig sueeicss ; low 
(— 10(10). Ware. 

♦play a cross. S(‘e play across, 
play a dark game. 'To conceal one's motive: 
coll, verging on S.E, : iroin ea. 1 s'-'5, Milhken, 
18SS, ‘ Ihn f)I.i\ing .som<‘ dark little ganu' ? ’ 

play-actor. A humorous lellow : (ila.sgow coll. 
(- io:;-t). 

♦play across ; occ. play a-cross or a cross. Same 
as play itonti/, (j.v. : (, ofea, IMO-70. \’au\. 

play artful. 'To feign ^imjiheity ; keej) something 
in i'e;'.< r\e : low coll. . irom eu. 1840. 

play at push-pm or two-handed put. Sec push¬ 
pin and put, play at . . . 

play camels. 'To drink too much : to uet drunk : 
Anglo-Indian (— JOOO). Ware. Ex a camel's 
drinking huhit^. 

play diddle-diddle. (V.i.) to play tricks; to 
wheedle: eoll. ; C. Id. Skelton, 
play for paste. See paste, play for. 
play it off. 'To make an end ; tlu' imperative ■ = 
it’s time you fini.'.lu'd : s. or coll. : late C. 16-mid- 
17. See es[i. Shakespeare, Jlenry the Fourth^ II, 
IV, ‘ 'Tlu'y call drinking deep, dyeing scarlet; and 
wdien you breath in yt)ur catering, then they cry 
hem, and hid you play it oil’.’ l^it., orig,, and gen., 
however, this is merely a form of jday off, v., 2, q.v. 

play it (too) low ; occ. play low. 'To take (a mean) 
advantage: s. g- eoll. : resp. 1892, Zangwill ; 'J’he 
Referee, Aug. 15, 1880.—2. V.t., play or play it (low) 
down on: U.S. (1882) anglicised ca. 1890: e. > 
eoll. Marie Corelli, 1904. O.E.D. 

play least in sight, v.i. To hide ; keep out of the 
way: eoll. ; C. 17-mid-19. K. West, 1607 ; 
Grose, 1785. (Apperson.) 


play low. Se(* play it low.—play low down (on). 
See. play it too low. play marbles. Sec play trains. 

play off ; play with oneself. To masturbate : 
low : C. 18-19 ; C. 19 20.—2. 'To toss off or finish 
(liquor): late (k lO-mid-or early 17. S (‘0 quotn- 

tuyii at play it off; Dekker, IhO?, ‘ He requested 
them to play oil the saeke and hegon.’ O.E.D. 

play off one’s dust. 'I'o drink: ca. 1870-1910. 
(Remove it from one's throat.) 

play OwingS. 'i'o live on ererlit : sjiorting 
(— 1909) : s. verging on coil. Ware. 

play possum. See possum.- play square. Sc^e 
square.—play straight. S<-e straight. 

play tapsalteerie. 'To leap haekwarfls ; fall head 
over holds : Scots coil. : 182(), Ooiin Wilson. 

D.lkl). 'I'lie Scots adv. tapsalteerie (? c\ top -f Tr- 
sauin) tofisy-tur\y. 

play the ace against the jack. (Of a woman) to 
grant tlie fa\our; low: (k 19-20; oh. A ligurr* 
that, taken from cards, is suggested h\ jaek ~~ 
John Thomas. 

play the duck. To show’ onc.self a coward : coll.: 
C. 17. I rtjuhart. 

play the game. I’o act lionourahly : coll.: 188(h 
The, JJaily Chronieje, May 2, 1904, ‘ Men do not talk 
about their honour nowadays- -they call it “ jdaving 
the game",' O.E.D. (Lit., jilaying to the rules; 
cf. it's not cneut and play up, 1.) 

play the game of dockets. To avoid giving a 
(leeiston, (^r expressing a deliiiite opinion, by jiassing 
on the matter to some other department; civil 
Bcrvanls’ : (’. 20. 

play the (giddy) goat. See goat, play the.--2. But 

play the ijout, in s. or low' eoll., also — (of the male) 
to fornieaU' hard ; (k 19-20 ; ol). 

play the Jack. To Jilay the knave : coll. : ca. 
]5(»0-1700. (folding ; Ray. (Appei>on.) 

play the whole game. '1 o elieat: ca. 1780-1840. 
Grose, 1735. lArhaps lit., ])lay every trick one 
can : as well as one knows. 

play to the gallery. 'To court a])])lau.se, csp. if 
e}i«-u|)ly ami coarsely : theatrical eoll. : trom ca. 
]S90.—2. Hence, chiefly in sport, to adojit epec- 
temlar means to gain applau.se : C. 20 : eoll. ;>. 
ea. 1930, S.E. 

play to the gas, saya The Daily Mail of March Uk 
1899, ‘is u >(‘d in the general sense in reference to 
sriKill audiences, hut strictly it means that an audi- 
cm-(* was only large enough to renih'r receipts 
siilhek'iit to pay the hill for the evening's lighting 
'riii'atiieal s. : ea. 1890 -1905. 

play trains !, run away and. l)on’t bother me !; 
go away, you {anythiny suitable) ! : a 20 c.p. 
See-—at play with yourself, —the cnuhT run aiiriy and 
play with yoitrsilj with wlmdi et. tiie schoolboy ran. 
away and play marblis !, itselt an exact equivalent of 
. . . play trains ! 

play up. 'To do one's best ; coll. : from ca. 1895, 
New'holt, 1898, ‘ Tlay up, ])lay up, and ])lay the 
game ! ’ See also play the game : prob. both 
phrases are taken from tlu’ playing-fields, but play 
■up may have been suggested by 'ptay up to, q.v.—2. 
To be troublesome : coll. : late C. 19-20. Of 
animals, esp. horses, and persons.—3. 'To make fun 
of, to annoy or tease ; from early 1920’s : coll. >, 
by 1933, S.E. (O.E.D. Sup.) 

play up to. To take one's cue from another ; to 
humour another, back him up, or to meet him on his 
owm ground ; to flatter : eoll. : from ca. 1825. 
(Implied in) Disraeli, 1820. Cf, play up, 1. Ex :— 
2. So to act in a play as to assist another actor ; 
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theatrical s, : 1809, Malkin, ‘ You want two good 
actora to })lav up to you,’ O.E.D. 
play with oneself. play off. 
play with (the ease of) a tooth-pick. ^kt.. to play 

(one’s opponents’ bowling) witli ease : cricket coli. ; 
1800, .). Snaitli ; sliglitly ob. Lewis. 

play with yourself !, run away and : an insulting 
variant, or jierliaps the original, of pZuy trains, ((.v. 

playground. ‘ Gingerbread slab, or sandwich, 
served as pudding ’ : llootliam Mcliool (— lOi^o). 
Ex hardness, 

playing the harp. ])riink, and going home by 
th(‘ railings : Anglo-Irish ; ('. IH). lv\ tla* tap}ung 
on the railings, hero likened to harp-strings. 

pie; plea. Erroneous forms ol p/cnsf ; C. lb-16. 

O.E.D. 

pleader, a poor. A j)oor unfortunate devil : lower 
classi's’coll. (— 1020). Manclum. CL aitisf, client^ 
merchant, all — a chap, a fellow. ? ex hh edt r. 

please God we live, (hid ])ermitting : lower 

classes' coll. (— 1SS7). Lauiuann. 

please, I want the cook-giri ! A London c.p. 
directi'd at, or said of, ' a > oiifli haunting the head 
of area sb'jis ’ : ca. ISOb 1015. 'Ware. 

please, mother, open the door ! A CoekiKw c.p. 
s]K)kon admiringly at a jiassing girl: ca. lOUd-LL 
Ware. 

please oneself. To do just as one likes : coll., esp. 
in phoi^c yourstlf ' : late G. 10-20. Ex the JS.E. 
6en&e, to satisfy, esp. to gratify, rmest'lf. 

please the pigs ! Si e pigs I, please the. 
pleased I, (S)he iW/Zbe. An ironic* t p. : from ca. 
1020. 

pleased as Punch(, as). lAtremeh filcasc-d : 1851. 
Dickens; coll. by lOlO, S.K. iVrliaiw c\ tlie 
C'arly ])ietuies of Puneli on the cover of the wc'ckly 
so named and founded in iSfl. 

pleasure. ’ To go out for plea.suro, lake a holi- 
da\'’, O.E.D.: coil. Xot belore (.'. 2d. execjit in 
dial., when' it occurs in 1848 (E.I).!),), L.-p. as 

'pleasurinj, n. Ev the S.E. v.i., to ha\c‘ or take 
])Icasure. 

pleasure-boat. The fc male ])Lidend : low: G. 10- 

20; oh. 

pleasure-garden padlock. A men.^^rual doth: 
C. 17-early 10. ? coll, or c-upbc'niLtic S.ih 

pleasuring, vbl.n. Se e pleasure, 
pleb or plebs. At Yv.stnnustcr School, a tiadcs- 
man’s son : jicjorative: nnd-G. 15>-2d ; sliglitly ob. 
Ex L. jdchs, the; jirolctarial. Gf. VoJsn. cpv.—2. 
(Only i\s ])hh.) Any ])lcbeian : 1825, Dion Lee’. 
Gf. G.S. phbe, a rieweomc'r at W'e.st Point, and : 

plebbish ; plebbishne.ss. Pk bc ian (c haracter or 
conditiciri) ; cadclish(iie.s.s) : LSbd, O.E.lL Sex* 
prec-eding. 

plebs. See pleb, 1 . 

pleceman, pliceman ; or p’l.- A polic eman : low 
coll. (— 1887). Laumann. 

pledge, 'fo give aw ay. Esp. in ])h’(J(jr yon f, after 
you (with that) !, and I'll jjUdyc iL you u'hen I't'c 
done vtth it. Wincdiester : C. 10 2d. See c.sp, 
R. (1. K. Wrench, Notions, 2nd cd., 1001. 

plenipo. A plenipote ntiary : coll. : 1687, 

Drydcn; rare in ( '. 10-20. Vanbrugh, 1607, 

‘ I’ll . . . say the jilcnijios have signed the peace, 
and the Bank of Ihigland’s grown honest.’—2. 'J’he 
male mem her : low*: C. 18-10. Gf. Gaptain 
Morris’s scabrositv. The Plenipotentiary, ca, 1786. 

plenipo, v.i. To be or act as a plenipotentiary : 
colb : 1890. Rare. O.E.D. 

Plenipo Rummer. Poet Prior (1604-1721), ‘ who 


helped to arrange the preliminaries of the Peace of 
Utrecht (1719) ’. See plenipo, n,, 1. Dawson. 

plentitude. Incorrect for plenitude : C. 17-20; 
ob. On plenty. O.E.D. 

plenty, adj. Plentiful, abundant, numerous: 
C. 14-20 : 8.E. until ea. 1840, then coll, Kami, 
1847, ‘ Wherever kic'ks and culls are plentic;st 
O.E.D. Ex the n.—W'heneo plenty, adv. -- alniu- 
dantly : coll. : 1842, II. (Aillingwood, 1884, 

‘ I’lieyVe plerit}' large* enough.’ (). E. D. and E. I). I). 

Plenty and Waste. ‘Mrs Gore (1799 JS61), 
novelist and dramatist, and her daughter’ (Daw¬ 
son). 

pleo. Tncorreet fcir p/7c/a : G. 17-IS. O.E.D. 
pliceman. Sec* pleceman. 

plier. A hand ; Irom ca 18.50 : scjmewhat low*. 
In G. 2d. ob.— 2. (Gcui. plycr.) A crutch : c, : 
mid G. 17 c-arly 19. Goles, iliTO (,’it ////(; ) ; IhE. ; 
Gro.se—5. A tradc'r : coll.: 18 eatlv 10. 'fhe; 

idea cif jilyiug one's trade* is latont in all t Inec* sense’s. 

plink-plonk ; plinkety-ploiik ; a bn bluik-blonk. 
White'w iiM* : iacx'tjoiis mibtarv : 1015 IS. L. b P. 
On f'r. vin blanc. 

ploll-cat. A wliore: G, 17, A corruption of 
t S.E. ]K)U-cal, file' Siiine. 1*'. A. 11. 

plonk. -Mud, c'.-p liiat of nc)-m;ni's land : iinli- 
tajy : 1!>I<)-18. (1 lenec', orer/L' plonl, Goc'i* the 

top’.) L. P. lOx tiu' noiM‘ mad*' wl.i'u oiuj 
diaws on<‘'.s fec't Irom the* clmLoni: mn*-. Gt. Eak.'- 
land jilonr/i, to walk m mii'e (b.I).D i 2. Pnikv, 
eheaj) ]iort, sold b\ tli*' cpiart ; .\u-lia!i,iu : fioui 
ca. I'LMi. Prob c\ piml, plonL, 5. Ilcticcj, 

any kind oi’win* ol in' imitdr ^\llat cjualitv ; id.; 
Irom ca. I05d tien. joeularl\. 

plonk. (Gon. v.i) 'fo slicil ; militiir\ : 1015; 
eiiuditly ob. b. y Gil boti'', ‘ by the 

sonnd of the' nnpac't and burst 

plot. AG. 17 cn onc'ouK Ibrm ofyi.^od O.bbl). 
plough, n. Pioughc-d land: Imnim:'' c-a. 

lOdd, bunting c-oll. : ISOl, 5\ liyli-M* L illc, ‘It 
make'.', no cichl.s to him, jiasturc* or jiloinrli.' (> E.D. 
E\ I'h Anglian dial , w liero it occuI.^ in 17s7 : E D.D. 

- 2. Lcjc'ctirig a candidaf'* in an c.\amin'ction, 
w lic‘l her action oi a*'< om pb dic-d fact : J8()5, ('}!ai]e.'< 
Readc'. O.E.D (Gi. ;koev/oay ) Ex; 

plough, V. To icM-'I in an examination: uni- 
vc'r.Mly (orig. ()\loid): ISoO. Lracllcy, \'(iilant 
(Inin ; ISti.'h Lc'ade. ‘ (hiosebcrry ]iic . . . adib to 
mv ».-hane(' ol bc-mg ploiigliecl lot smalb.’ Gf S.lh 
pluck', concerning vlnoli, in relation t-o ji/miyh, 
Smyth-b.ilinc-* m bis Foll.-Jdyinoln'iy makc-s some 
inteic'^ling, i>y no moans negligible* .*• uoir*‘stions. 
Gh /d'uiatiiIII/. 

plough into. To addic’.ss onc'se'lf Mgoiou^ly to 
(food); coll. (--P.I25), moslly lower classes’. 
Mane-lion. (.4. pilch inh). 

plough the deep. To (go to) blcc'p . rhyming s. 
(- 18,59). 11., bst cei. 

plough with dogs !, I might as well. Tbi.s is use- 
le.-..^*, or very inclfcctive! : ('.17 2d a c.p. ;>, by 
17d(), s(*mi-proverbial ; from ca, 1 8bd, oidy in dial. 
(Apficivon.) 

ploughed, ppl.adj. See plough, v. -2. 1’ipay : 
low: ca. 1852-1910. ‘ Dueange .Vngdious.’ Cf. 

screwed. 

ploughing. A jiluckmg in an examination : uni¬ 
versity : 1882, Emma Worboise, O.E.D. Ex 

jdoiiyh, V., and cf. jdouijh, ri. 
plouter, iSce plowter. 

plover. A wanton (cf. pheasant and quail): o. : 
C. 17. Ben Jorison.—2. A dupe or a victim : o.: 
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ca. 1020-40. Eflp. gr^Jin plover, eb in Jonson and 
Chapman, ‘ Thou art a most greene Plover in policy, 
I Perceive.’ Prob. suggoated by equivalent pigeon 
(q.v.). O.K.IX 

plowed. Se e ploughed. 

plowter ; occ. plouter. To copulate ; low : C. 

19-20; ob. ? plough corrupt(^d or ex plouter, 
plorvler, to Bplaab about in mire or water (boo 
O.E.D. and E.D.lb). 

’ploy, ploy. To employ : dial, (late C. 17-20) 
and, luuice, coll., late 19~20. As a n., it is UHod 
in the I’ublie Schools for a task. 

pluck. (^Mirage : 1780, Grose : boxing b. r^-, ea. 
18110, gen. coll. Scott, in 1827, called it a ‘ black¬ 
guardly ’ word, and ladies using it during the 
Gninean War were regarded with the same Hhocked 
admiration as one felt towards those who in the 
War of 1914-18 u.sed th(' exactly analogous guL<t; 
it is now almost S.E, Ex pluck, the heart, lungB, 
liver (and occ. other vi.s('cra) of an animal, hence, ca. 
1710, of a jwu'son.--2. In ]jhotogruj*h 8 , boldness, 
ilistinctiM'ss of effect: jihotographio : 1889. 

O.E.l). (If. pluck}/, 2. 

pluck, against the. Ibdiu tantly : ca. 1785-1850 : 
8 . > coll, (irosc, 1 st ed. 

pluck a pigeon. See pigeon, n., 5. 
pluck a rose. To visit the privy : coll.: C. 18-19. 
Gros(', 1785. Cdiudly among women and becau.se 
the rural w.c. w'as often in the garden. 

pluck Sir Onion or the riband. To ring the bell at 
a tavern : resji. lat('('. 17-mid-I8. 11.E. ; lateC. 17- 
early 19, H.E., Grose, Ist ed. l^rob. nfuiu/l refers to 
a bell-push ; yK'rhafts onion, the round ‘ handh* ’. 

pluck-up fair. ‘ A giuieral scram 1 > 1 (' for booty or 
spoil,’O.E.l). : ca. 1570 10.50 : coll. 

plucked. Courageous: gen. jirecedial by cool-, 
gootl-, lore-, or vult-; or fiy Ixul-. ('oil.: 1848, 

Thackoriiy (good pluckfd); llught's, 1857 (had 
pluckid); 1800, /ducked ’un, O.E.l). ; 11., 2 nd ed. 
plucked, hard-. Hard-he arted : eoll. : 1857, 

Kingsley ; oh. ('f. hod-phickvd and piuckles.-i. 

pluckily. i;ru\ely: coll. 7 -, ca. 1920, S.E. : 
1858. 'frollojK'. (Put ])luckiness is S.E.) O.E.l). 

pluckless, loinit-hearted : coll. > S.E. : Irom 
ca 1820; oh. llx pluck, 1. 

plucky. Courageous, esp. over a period or by 
will-jiower: coll by 1920, S.E. : 1842, Parham 
‘ If you’re jiluckv ”, and not over-subject to 
fnght ' ; J)isracli, 1820, had ' with as ])luck a heart ’. 
O.E.l). Ex pluck, 1, (j.v. : cf. plucked, (j.v.—2, 
(Of negative or ])nnt) bold, distinct : photographic 
coll. : 1885. O.E.l). Cf. pluck, 2. 

plu£F. A shot from a musket, etc. ; coll. ; 1828 , 
J. Wilson (O.E.l),). Ex the echoic S.E. (mainly 
Scots) pluff, an (*xplosive emission of air (1009). Cf. 
pluffer, q.v.—2. Aa adv. or interjei tion : coll., 
mainly Scots : 1800. O.E.l). Cf. S.E. 71 / 0 /. 

pluffer. A shooter, a gunner : coll. (ong. Scots) ; 
1828, J. Wilson. Sec pluff, 1. O.E.l). 

plug, n. A punch; a knock (occ, fig.): 1798, 
Pitt. ‘ The bill ... in spite of many i’lugs from 
Sir W. Pulteney, will certainly paa.s.’ O.E.D.— 
2. A draught of beer : 1810, ‘ Come, sir, another 
plug of malt,’ O.E.l). Ob.—,9. An inferior horse : 
8 . >, ca. 1920. coll. : (5)lonial and—^prob. ex—■ 
U.S. : 1872, in U.S. Also old plug, ob, plug, a 
stop-hole, perhaps influenced by plug-tobacco, often 
inferior and rank. Put in Australia, from ca. 1880, 
a good, steady, though slow' horse, and in New 
Zealand, late (:. 19-^20, a horse that is ‘ a good sort ’. 
O.E.D.—4. Hence, an inferior, deteriorated, or 

D.U.B. 


damaged object or p(>rKon : from ca. 1890.—6. 
Hence, a workman with irregular apprenticeship ; 
mostly artisans’ : from ca. 1875.—(i. Any defect: 
low ; from ca. 1895, Ex senses 1, 9.-7. A trans¬ 
lation : school and university : 1859, Bradley, 

Verdant Oreen, ‘Those royal roads to knowledge 
. . . cribs, crams, plugs, abstracts, analyses, or 
epitomes’. Ob. by 1909, f by 1920.—8. A ‘plug- 
hat i.e. atop hat: U.S. (— 1854), partly anglicised 
ea. 1890; Kipling, e.g., uses it in 1891. I’rob. 
because ‘ the head fits in it like a plug O.E.l).- - 
9. A small jam of logs : Canadian lumbermen’s 
coll. : C. 20. John Peames. 

plug, V. (Of the male) to coit with : low : (’. 18 - 
20- Cf. plug-tail, q.v. Ex S.E. sense, drive a plug 
into.—2. To punch, esp. plug in the, eye: 1875, 
P. Ponder, ‘ Cries of ... “ Plug liim ! ” . . 

E. D.T). Cf. sense 1.—9. To shoot (v.t.): 1876, 

J. G. Holland ; 1888, ‘ Holf Poldrewood ‘ If that 
old lior.se . . . had bobhed forward . . . you’d 
have got ])lugged instead.’ O.E.L).—4. To con¬ 
tinue, persist, doggedly : 1865, at Oxford (O.E.l).); 
Boon gen. ; in C. 20, coU., esp. plug along, mainly of 
walking,^—5. ‘ To labour with ])iston-ljke strokes 
against resistance ’ : 1898, (T W. Stoeven.s (that 
brilliant unfortunate). O.E.l). l>y 1990, coll.— 

6. V.t., to try to popularise (a song) by dinning it 
into the public ear : coll,: 1927. O.E.D. (Sup.).— 

7. See plugged. 

plug along or on. See plug, v.. 4. 

Plug Street. ’ J'he Flemish village of Ploegstecrt 
near Armentieres ’ : military coll. : from 1914. F. 
it (dhhons. 

plug-tail. The jienis : low; mid-('. 18-mid-19. 
Grose. 1785. 

plugged, i>pl.adj. (Of a bidder) Mlcm od at once 
by a seller : Stock Exchang(' : from ra. 1919. Ex 
ping, V., 2, or v., 9. 

plugger ; plugging. An impersonator, -ation, at 
elections : Canadian coll. ; 1897, The WcMmin-der 
(i'azctt'\ Dec. 1 ((_).E.l).). ? ox plug, to insert some¬ 

thing closely (as a stofi-gaj)). 2. E.g. a rowfT, a 
runner, who ‘ plugs ' along; the corresponding 
ellort : coll. : late C. 19-20. Ex plug. v.. 4.—9. 
(plugging.) The interf)Osition f)f ad\ertisemcnt 
‘gags’ in ‘turns’ on the wireb'ss : from 1999. 
{TheKvening A'eirx, July 19, 1994.) 

pluggy. Short and stumpy : dial. (— 1825) >, 
ca. 1800, coll. Agne.s Strickland, 1801, ‘ A short, 
])luggy (thick) man, with a j)Ug no>c U.E.l). Ex 
S.E. n. plug. 

Plum. P. F. W arnor, who retired from cricket in 
1920: cricketers': (5 20. F>y a slurring of his 
Christian name : Pelham. 

plum ; in ( '. 17 18, gi'u. plumb. A fortune of 
£100.000 : 1089. the Earl of Aileshury. Steele, 

‘ An hone.st gentleman wiio . . . was w orth half a 
pluml), stared at him ’ ; Thackeray. Slightly ob. 
(().E.l).) -2. Hence, loo.sely, a fortune: coll.: 
1709, Prior, ‘ The Wiser mu.st make up his Plumb,’ 
though here, as in most other instances, the specific 
sura may be intended. Slightly ob,—9. (? hence) a 
rich man; orig. and properly, the posse.ssor of 
£100,000; C. 18~oarly 19. Addison, 1709, 
‘Several who were Plumbs . . . becamo men of 
moderate fortunes.’ (O.E.D.) 

plum, give a taste of. To shoot (a person) with a 
bullet: low': 1894, Ainsworth; f by 1900. I.e, 
plumb, leiwl. 

plmnand apple. Any jam; military coll.: 1915-18. 

F. & Gibbons. The ranks seldom got an 3 'thirig buf 

Y 
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pJiira and appio : a fact satirised by Eairnsfather in 
his famous cartoon, ‘ The Eternal Question. 
“ When the ’ell is it going to he strawberry ? ” ’ 
plum-cash. Prime cost; pidgin English (— 1864) 
H.. 3rd ed. 

plum-duff. Plum-pudding or dumphng : 1S40 : 
coll., orig. nat:tical, >, ca. 1890, S.E. O.E.D. 

plum-pudding. A type of trench-mortar shell : 
military coll. : 1915-18. F. & Gibbons. Hx its 
shape and size.—2. A dappled horse: circus- 
hands’ : C. 20. liaura Knight, TAe Evening News, 
June 19, 1934. 

plum-tree I, have at the. A c.p., either semi- 
proverbial or in allusion to a song: C, 18-19. 
Punning S.E. plum-tree, the female pudend (Shake¬ 
speare). Cf: 

plum-tree shaker. ‘ A man's yard Cotgrave, 
1611, at hoche-prunicr. C. 17-18. 

plumb, n. See plum. —2. V.t., to deceive : ea. 
1860-1910 : low. ? ex plumb, to fathom.—3. V.i. 
(1889) and v.t. (C. 20), to work (])r(){)erh’, in lead) 
as a plumber : coll. W. S. Gilbert, ‘ 1 have plumbed 
in the very best families.’ Ex plumber. O.E.D. 

plumb, adv. As an intensive: quite; com¬ 
pletely : 1587, Anon., ‘ Plum riy)e ’ : coll. >, by 
1760, also dial. In mid-C. 19-20, mainly IbS., but 
wherever used, in this period rather s. than coll. 
(O.E.D.) 

plumbo-solvent. Incorrect for piunihisolvent: 
late C. 19-20. O.E.D. 

plumdanes. Incorrect for plumdamas, -is : late 
C. 17-20. O.E.D. 

plummy. Kich; desirable; very good: 1812, 
Vaux : 8. >, ca. 1880, coll, TJlc London Herald, 
March 23, 1807, ‘ Ain't this 'ere ])luminy ? ’ Ex 
S.E. plum, something good.—2. Big-bellied : lower 
clas.ses’(— 1923). Manchon. 'i ex piU7np, fat. 

plump. A heavy fall or sudden plunge: coll, 
verging ouS.E. : from ca, l-loO,—2. Hence, a blow 
(cf. plumper, q.v.) ; 1703, G. Johnston (O.E.D.); 
1785, Grose, ‘ 1 11 give you a plump in the bread 
basket’: s. >, by ca, 1810, coil. Ob. by 1850, 
t by 1910. 

plump, V. To utter suddenly, abruptly ; blurt 
out: coll, verging on S.E. ; 1579, Fulke, ‘A verie 
peremptorie .sentence, j)l limped downe . . O.E.D. 
—2. To come (very suddenly, i.e.) plump ; plunge 
in, burst out : coll, bordering on S.E. : 1829, Lamb 
(O.E.D.).—3. To shoot; hit hard, punch : 1785, 
Grose, ‘ Tie pulled out his pop.s and plumped him ’; 
t by 1860. 

plump, adj. Big ; great; well-su})])lied : coll, 
verging on S.E. : 1635, Quarles, ‘ liiimpFce ’ ; B.E., 

‘ Plump-in-the-pocket, flush of Money ’ ; Pollok, 
1827. O.E.D. Slightly ob.—2. lOf speech) blunt, 

‘ flat ’ : coll, verging on S.E. : 1789, Mine D’Arblay, 

‘ She . . . made, the most plump inquiries,’ O.E.D. 
Slightly ob. Cf. plump, adv., 2, plumply, 1, and 
plumpness, qq.v. 

plump, adv. With a sudden fall or encounter : 
late C. 16-20 : coll, verging on and sometimes 
merging in S.E. ; 1610, Jonson (O.E.D.).—2. 

Bluntly, flatly : 1734, North, ‘ Refuse plump ’: 

coll. :>, in C. 20, S.E., though still familiar. O.E.D. 
Cf. plump, adj,, 2. 

plump currant. In good health; gen. in negative : 
ca. 1787-1850. Grose, 2nd ed. 

plump (a })crson) up to. To inform him oppor¬ 
tunely or secretly about (something): lower 
classes’(— 1923). Manclioti. Ex p/awp, to fatten, 
plumper. A heavy blow : 1772, Jirydges, ‘ Gave 


me a plumper on the jaw, | And erj^’d : Pox take 
you ! ’ t by ca. I860.—2. An arrant lie ; low coll.: 
*1812 (O.E.D,). Ob.—3. SomeMiing that, in its 
kind, is uncommonly largo : coil. ; 1881, Punch, 
Oct. 1 (O.E.D. Sup.). CA'. : 

plumping. Unusually or arrestingJy large; 
coll. : C. 20. Cf. plumper, 3. 

plumply. Unhesitatingly ; plainly, flatly : coll. 
bordering on S.E. : 1786, J\ime D’Arblay, ‘ The offer 
was plumply accepted,’ O.E.D. Slightly ob. (T. 
plump, V., 1, and adj., 2; also plumpness. —2. With 
a direct impact: same status: 1846, O.E.D. (T. 
plump, n., 1, and plump, \., 2.—3. Immediately : 
sol. (— 1923). Manchon points out that this is a 
corruption of promptly by plump, adv. 

plumpness. (Of speech) directness, bluntness : 
coll, verging on S.E. : 1780, Mme D'Arblav. 
O.E.D. 

plunder. Gain, profit: from ca. 1S50. Mayhew, 
1851, "Plunder ... a common word in the horse 
trade.’ Ex the S.E. scn.se of jJrofXTty acquired 
illegally or ‘ shadil}'—2. A grafter's stock or 
goods: grafters': from ca. 1890. (I’liilif) Ailing- 
ham, Chca]>jack. 1934.) Perhaps ex sense 1. 

plunge, n. A recklc.'.s bet : from ca. 1877 : 
racing s. >, ca. 181M). gen. coll. K.v: 

plunge, V. To bet rcckh'ssly ; sjM'culate deeply : 
1876, Besant & Rice, ‘ Tht*y jrlungcd . . ., paying 
whatever was a.skcd,’ O.E.I). : (oijg. and mostly) 
racing s. >, ca. 1H9(.», gen. coll. Lit.. ‘ go in deep ’. 

plunger. A cavalryman : militaiy : 1854, 

TJiackernv, ‘ fluardsincn, “ jrluiigcrs ”, and other 
military men ’, O.E.D. Prob. plunge, (of a horse), 
to throw by plunging.—2. A reckless Ix'tter, 
gambh'r. H]i(‘culator : 1876. ‘ The prince of 

plungers’; Besant & Rice, ]87() (O.E.D.) Kx 
plunge, to dive.—3. A Baptist : Ohurch s. : C. 19- 
20. Ex plunging (immersion) in water at ba])tism. 
—4. A iiyi»odcniiic s\nnce; oiig. medical: from 
ca. 1912. (Gavin Hoit, Drums Pint at Night, 1932.) 

plunging. Itccldess betting, deep sjicculation : 
1876 : -racing s. > ca. IS'MI, g« n. coll. 

plunk. A lortiine ; any large sum : 1767, Josiah 
Wedgwood (O.E.D.); f 1850, Of. the U.S. 

j)lunk, a dollar. As it jircccdcs plunk, tli(* v., by 
sonur thirty years, the vord may be ex ])lum, 1, on 
chunk or hunk. —’2. ‘ An exclamation exjircssitig the 
impact of a blow C. J. Dennis : orig. (-- 1916) and 
mainly Australian. Echoic : cf. plonk. 

plurocentral is incorrect for pluricentral : C. 20. 
O.E.D. 

plus, adv.-y>rc])osition. And a further, undefined 
quantity : coll. : C. 20. Ex :—Having in addition, 
having acquired or gained : eoll. : 1856, Kane, 

‘ Bonsall was mums a big toe-nail, and jilus a scar 
upon the nose,’ O.E.D. 

plus a little something some (loosely, the) others 
haven’t got. A c.p., jocular and self-explanatory : 
1934 ; . Ex an early-1934 motor-oil advertisement. 

plus-fours. Wddo knickcrbockerH, orig. and esp. 
as w'orn by golfers : 1920 : coll, till ca. 1925, then 
8.E. Ex a plus (e.g.) 2 golfer, or, more jirob., ex the 
fact that, to get the overhang, the length is in¬ 
creased, on the average, by four inches. (O.E.D. 
Slip. ; C.O.D., 1934 Sup.) 

plush. The pubic hair: low: C. 19-20. Cf. 
jkece. —2. That overplus of gravy which goes to the 
cook of each mes.s : nautical (— 1867). Admiral 
Smyth. Baumann defines it as an oveqilus of grog : 
nautical (— 1887); slightly ob. The latter is the 
usual C. 20 sense ; see also F. & Gibbona. 
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Plush, John. A footman : coll. : from ca. 1845 ; 
ob. J'jX plushes, hucIi plush breociies as arc worn by 
footmen, 4 Thackeray’s The YHlowjdush Papers, 

‘ by CharloH Yellowplush, Kh(|.’, the former reeor(l<‘(i 
in 1844 (O.K.l).), the latter pub. in 1837. 

plush, take, 'i o accept an inferior position or 
appointment; coll.: U. 20. Manchon. Perhap.s 
ex the plush worn by footmen. 

plute. A plutocrat: coll., orig. (ca. 1020) U.S. ; 
anglicised not later than 1030. 

pluviameter. Erroneous for pluviometer ; late 
C. 18 20. O.E.I), On j)luria, raito 

*plyer. Hc'c plier. 

^Plymouth cloak. A cudgel: 1G08: c. >, ca. 
HUH), low s. •, ca. 17(M), s. ; t by 18.30, except 
historically. l>‘kker, ’ Shall I walk jri a Plymouth 
cloak (that’s to .say) like a rogue, in my hose and 
douhlf't, and a ciah-trc'c^ cudgel in my hand ? ’ 
d’hc .stall, cut fnun tlu‘ evoofp near Plymouth by 
sailors recc'ntly returned from a long vciyagt*, was 
jocularly sujtjioHod to s(‘rv(* as a cloak to tho.se 
walking in eioTjtn, i.(“. in hosc' and doublet : Pay’s 
}*ror<)lt.s. Powen notes tliai in tlu' old Navy it — 

‘ an cliiiM'i'.s or warrant olhccr's canc* ’. 

pneumatic cavalry. r\(list battalions: mih- 
t.'iry ; 1317 : (»b. 1;, tV P. 

po. A ( haiuhcr-pot : (10 20- coll. >, ca. 
ISSd, low coll. (When, as rarely, \\ntt<‘M or pro¬ 
nounced jiot, iL is iS.p.j Kv the j)ionunciution oi'pot 
in Fr. pot de ehamhre. 

po, full as a. ICxtHuncly drunk ; low* : C. 2(k 
(’1 t'ljhi as n drum. 

poach. 'i\» blacken (the «-\c.s) : lioxing h. : ► gen. 
ca. IS'.MI : ca. 1S1,‘> PtJO. .Vh*on', I'om ('nh, ' With 
grinders di.slodg'd, and with ]»eei»erh both j^oach'd ’. 
fix k'r. 1 /eur jjorht'.s. —2. to gam unfairly or 

illicitly (an advantage, e,*-]). a start in a race) : the 
turf - from ca. IShl. Ex .S.E. .scriM*. to trespass (on). 

po’chaise ; po-chay or po’chay ; pochay. Abhr. 
post-ehaise : c(»ll. : n-.sp, ES71. 1\1 credith ; 1871 (id., 
po'ehaij) , i.S27, Scott, in Chronich.s of the Canon- 
gate. n.E.l). 

poacher. A broker dealing out of, or freipiently 
changing, his market : Stock Exchange coil. : from 
ca. ISDO.- -2. the Poachers. The Lineolnshire 
Pegiment ; military: late C. 10-20. F. &. (lihl)ons, 

* In allusion to th<‘ regimental march, “ The Lineoln- 
hliirc l’o;i< li(‘r 

Poacher Court {oi p.C.), the. The Kirk Session : 
.Scots coll, nuknanie: 17vS4, Burns; f by 1003. 
K.IXl). 

poaching country. ‘ pcsort of all who go shoot¬ 
ing ’, Egan's (;rot.c : Oxford rniversity : ca. 1820- 
50. 

pock. Srnall-})ox : syjihihs : from M.E. : S.E. 
until (k 10, tlien dial, and low coll. Gen. the pock. 
Cf. po.r and pocky, <iq.v. 

pock-nook, come in on one’s own. ‘ As w e say in 
Scotland when a man lives on las own means Sir 
A. Wylie, Works, 1821. Late C. 18-20 ; ol>. CoD. 
A pock-nook is a saek-ctirner or -bottom. 

pock- (Eng. poke-)pudding. An Englishman: 
Scots coll.: C. 18-20; in C. 20, jocular. Burt, 
Letters, 1730 ; Herd. Lit., a bag-puilding ; hence, 
a glutton; hence ... In C. 18, also pock ■ pud x 
E.D.I). 

pocket, he plays as fair as if he'd picked your. A 

c.p. applied, in C. 10, to a dishonest gambler. 

pocket and please yourself!, if not pleased put 

hand in. A mid-C. 17-^18 c.p. retort addresst'd to 
grumblers. Kay, Proverbs 


*P0Cket-b00k dropper. A sharjier specialising in, 
or adept at, making money by dropping pocket- 
books (gen. contaimng counterfeit) and guiling the 
gullible: c.: 0. 19-20; ob. Cf. drop-game and 
fawney rig. 

pocket-hank(y). A poeket-hamlkerciuef: resp. 
low' coll, and gen. coll. : late C. 10 20. (Manchon.) 
The longer form also occurs in dial. : 1886 

(E.D.D.). 

pocket the red. To effect intromission : billiard- 
players’ erotic s. : late C. 10- 20. 

pocket-thunder. A lircaking of wmd ; low coll. : 
C. 10 20 ; ob. 

pockets to let(, with). Penniless : jocular coll. : 
ca. 1820-1001). Monenefr, in Tom aiid Jerry, 182.3, 

" Clean’d out ! both sides ; look here—[xiekets to 
let ! ’ ; Baumann. 

pocky. A coarse pejorativm or inOmsive : a vulg.: 
ea. 1508-1700. Jorison, ‘ These Erench villains 
have jioeky wits.’ Ex S.E. stmse, »yplniitic. 
(O.E.I).) 

pocta. A member of the Sociidy for Prexcntion 
of Cruelty to Animals : coachmen’s ; ca. 1885-1910. 
Baumann. 

pod. A pillow, a bed. (Lit., a bundle.) C. 18- 
10: e. or low s. Sec pad, n., 5. E. & H. (The 
term and its definition are both ojieii to susjiicion.) 
—2. (Gen. Pod.) 'I'lie Post Office Directory : eoni- 
inereial (— lOOO). Ware. 

pod, in. l^regnant : low (— 102.3). M.aiiehon. 
poddy, n. A ' poddy calf i.e. a calf fed by 
liaiid : Australian coll, y-, by 10.30, st.iridard : late 
C. 19-20, dice Doone. ITob. ex dial, 
poddy, fat : of. sense 1 of: 

poddy, adj. Obese, csp. as to tlie waist-line : 
eoll. : 1844. Edward FitzGerald (O.E.D.). Prob. 
ex dial, pod, a large, jirotuberarit abdomen.—2. 
Tipsy : (low) eoll. : ca. 1800-1010. V ex sense 1. 
H., 5th ed. Cf. podgy, 2. 

podge. -V short, fat person ; siu li an animal : 
dial, and eoll. from ca. 1830.—-2. Occ. a nickname : 
Irorn ea. 1840, Cognate with pudge, q.v.—3. A 
special application is : an e]iaulette, as in Marryat, 
1833 : nautical ; f by 1800. 

podgy. Sejuat; short, stout, and (if of an 
animal) thick-set : dial, and coll. , ea. 1005, S.E. : 
from ca. 1835. Oec., as a n., a nickname. Ex 
podge, 1.—2, A C. If) variant of yogy. cj.v. 

pody COdy ! A low eoll. pervei^ion of body of 
Cod !, an oath : late C. 17 -earlv IS. I’erhaps, how¬ 
ever. of llrquhart’s invention (1603 in his Rabelais). 
O.E.I). 

Poet Bun. See Good Friday, 
poet's walk ; Poet’s Walk. ‘ The tea serx ed to 
Upper Club, on half holidays, in Bivcr Walk ’, 
E. tk' IT. : Eton College coll. : late C. 10-20 ; ob. 

poge, pogh, pogue. See poke, n.--pogey. See 
pogy. 

poggle ; puggle or puggly. An idiot : Anglo- 
Indian coU, (— 1886). Ex Hindustani pogal, a 
madman or idiot, Vule & Burnell.—2 TIenee, in 
the Army (late C. 19-20), mad., E. & Gibbons. 

poggle (or puggle) pawnee. Kum ; any spirituous 
liquor; Begular Army : late C. 10-20. E. & Gib¬ 
bons. FW poggle, 2. 

poggled ; puggled. Mad-drunk ; mad : id. : id. 
Ibid. E.x preceding. 

pogram. A Dissenter ; a (gen. Nonconformist) 
formalist; a religious humbug : 1860; j by 1902. 
H., 3nl ed. : ‘ from a well-known dissenting minister 
of the name (TL, 2nd ed.) 
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*pogy. (Hard ^.) Tipsy : c. >, in C. 19, low : 
ca. 1780-1890, but surviving in U.8. c. Grosf, 
1785; HaJliwcil, 1847 ; H., 1st ed. (where spelt 
podgy); Baumann. Etymology problematic : but 
jx'rliaps cognate with Romany jmjado, erooivcd, ox 
po<j{fr), to break, or ex poggic (or piiggly), q.v. Of. 
pogyle, perhaps, and eertainl}’^ P(>gy ; of., too, 
p-uggy-drunk. 

*POgy (or pogey) aqua ! INfake the grog strong ! 
(lit., little water!); c. or low; ea. 1820-1910. 
‘Jon Bee*, 1823; Baumann. Ex 8p. poca 
agua. 

poignet. An error, fatluTcd by Seott, for * 
dagger-handle or -hilt: 1820. O.E.l). 

Poilu. A French soldier ; gen., a private in the 
infantry : coll. ; late Oct. or Nov.. 1914. Direct ex 
Fr. (‘ hairy one ’, i.c. ‘ lu'-man ’, hence ‘ brave 
fellow ’). For this extremely interesting term, s«‘e 
esp. Words! (article on I’reneh soldiers’ words and 
phrases), ('f. piou-piou, q.v. 

point. A ])oint to which a straight run is made ; 
hence, the cross-country run its(‘If': sjiorting (es]). 
hunting) coll. : 1875, W’hyte-Meh ille, Hiding 

Recollections (O.E. I).).--2. See points, get, and 
points to, give. —3. ‘ Fhe region of the jaw ; much 
sought after by pugilists J. Dennis ; coll. : late 
C. 19-20.—4. A stopping-place, from \\hich on 
(e.g.) a tram route, lares are reckoned : coll. (1907 : 
O.E.IE Sup.) >, by 1935, S.E. 

point, v.i. ‘ To seize unfair advantage ; to 
Bchcme C. J. Dennis : Australian ; C. 20. Cf. 
pointer, 2. 

point, make his or their. (Gen. of a fox) ‘ to run 
straight to point airnixl at ’ ; hunting coll. ; 1875, 
VV'hyte-Mclville, ib. Cf. j)oint, 1. 

point-beacher. A woman of doubtful character 
in Portsmouth: naval; C. 20. Bowen, a 
locality. 

point blank. White wine ; military ; 1914 ; ob. 
F. & Gibbons. By ‘ llobson-Job.son ’ ex P"r. vin 
blanc. Cf. plink-plonk. 

point-failure. Failure in examination ; Oxford 
University : ca. 1820-40. Egan’s Grose. 

point to, show a. To swindle ; act dishonour¬ 
ably towards ; New Zealand coll. ; late C. 19-20. 
Cf. points to, give. 

pointer. The jienis : low ; C. 19-20.—^2. A hint 
or sugg(‘stion ; a useful pi(‘ce of information : U.S. 
(1884) anglicised ca. 1890: coll. But perhaps ex 
dial., for see the E.D.D. (Pointing what to 
do.)—3. A schemer ; one watchful for mean oppor¬ 
tunities : Australian ; C. 20. dice Doone. Ex 
point, v. 

points, get. To gain an advantage: 1881 

(O.E.D.) : coll, variant of S.E. gain a point in the 
same sense. Cognate with : 

points to, give. To be superior to, have the 
advantage of; coll. : from ca. 1880. Ex S.Fk 
sense, to give odds to (an opponent). 

pointy. Terse ; full of point; pithilv economical ; 
C. 20. O.E.D., 1909. 

poison. liiquor; a drink of liquor: coll. : 
adumbrated in tSuckling’s Brennoralt, approached in 
Lytton’s Felhatn, first indubitably used by the 
Americans, Artemiis Ward and, in 1867, Pinkerton 
(‘ Name your poison ’), and generalised in England 
ca. 1885. Marshall, ‘ Ponies ’, ‘ “ My favouritci 
poison ”, murmurs she, “ Is good old gin ” ’ ; 
Milliken, 1888, ‘ Wot'.s yer pison, old pal ? ’ Hence, 
ca. 1885-90, nominate your poison, say what you'll 
drink. 


poison, like. Extremely : gen. in hate each otfier 
(or one another) like poison : coll. J^alsgrave, 1530, 
has ‘ Hate me like poison ’, but hate like poison > 
gen. only in C. 19. Barham, ‘ And both hating 
brandy, like W'hat some call })ison ’. 

poison-gas. dVeachery: nuamm ss: from ca. 
1916, but very ob. : coll, verging on S.E. (W., at 
gas.) F]x the u.se of poison-gas in G.VV’. 

poison-pate(d). Ked-liaired : coll. : late C. 17- 
early 19. B.E. (poison pate, jirob. also n.) ; 
Grose’s poisoned-pated should doubtless read 
poison-pated. 

poisoned. Pregnant ; (? orig. c. : -) \ow s. or eoll.: 
late C. 17 -early 19. B.E., Grose. Ex the swelling 

that often follow s poisoning. 

poisonous. A eoll. intiuisivi* ndj. (cf. putrid, q.v.): 
from ca. 1995. according to E. Kaymond, A Family 
That HV/.s (1929). Edwin Pugh, Harry I hr ('orkney, 
1912; E. HrctlW'oung. Woislsmoke, 1924, ‘With 
these JVrfectly Poisonous Peitjde ’ -very satin- 
<*al; Richard Ki‘\crne, The Man in the Red 
dial, 1930. ‘ ll(‘'s a jioisonouK beast. As slnlty 
as they make 'em ’ ; ‘ Poisonous child ’. Graham 
Sluqaird, in his country-housi* novel. Tea Tray in the 
Sky, 1934. Fix 8.E. fig. sense, morally corriqdini: or 
d(‘structive, of evil inlluenci*, or that of deadly as 
poison. 

poisonously. Very, extremely: from ea. 1924. 
(Cecil Barr, JVs Hard to Sin, 1935.) 

poitry. In late C. 19- 20 considered a sol. pro¬ 
nunciation of poe/rv. Drig. due to the Gr. TToLqais, 
jioetry. and TrotT/rr/?, a poi't. 

pojam. A jxK'iM s('t as an exercise : Harrow 
Scliool : late C. 19-20; ob. A blend: poi m -\- 
jarn (or perhajis pensum, an imposition, with 
intensive j.). 

*poke. Stolen propiTtv : e, : from ea. 1850; 
ob. The Times, Nov. 29, 1860; Itaumann. lix 
poke, a bag, pockid, (‘tc.-- -2. ‘ A blow with the 
list’, Grose, 2nd ed. : from ca. 1787 ; f b\ 1920. 
(The sense.s, a thrust, ])ush, nudge, poking, are 
familiar S.Fi.) Ex tlK' eorresjionding v.—3. \n 
aet of sexual intereours(‘ : low eoll. : (k 19 20. 
Ex sense 2 and v.—4. Hcru'c, a mistress, ‘ jierma- 
jient ’ or tem])orary. A good, a bad poke : a woman 
sexually expert or elumsy (or cold). Low : C. !!>-- 
20. (’f. push, q.v.—5. A poke-honnet : coll, 

verging on S.E. : Irom ea. 1840. Hood, ca. 1845, 

‘ That bonnet w’e call a ])oke ’, O.E.D.—6. A fish’s 
.stomach : coll, and dial. ; 1773, Barrington 

(O.E.D.).—-7. Money : circus s., or perhaps genuine 
Parlyarei': C. 20. E. S(‘ago, Circus Company, 1933. 
Prob. ex Er. pochc, a pocket. 

poke, V. To coit with (a woman) : low coll. . 
C. 19- 20. Ex poke, to thrust at. Cf. poke, n., 3, 
and poker, 2.—2. (With up) to confine in a poky 
place : coll. ; 1860, Miss Yonge. Gen. as (he) poked 
up, O.E.D.—3. V.i., to project very noticeably ; 
dial, and coll. : from ca. 1828. (O.E.D.) 

poke, get the. A Scottish (esp. Glaswegian) 
variant oi get the sack, to bi-i dismissed ; late C. 19- 
20. Also in Yorkshire dial., whitli has the corre¬ 
sponding give, the poke, to dismiss : E.D.D. 

poke a smipe. To smoke a pipe : Mi'dieal Greek 
or marrowskying: ca. 1840-90. See Slang at 
‘ Spoonerisms ’. 

poke bogey. (V.t. with at.) To humbug ; 8. or 
low coll. : ca. 1880-1910, Cf. S.E. poke fan. 

poke-bonnet. A bonnet projecting-brimmed : 
coll, (in C. 20, S.E.): 1820, O.E.D., where the 
earliest quotation suggests an origin in poking 
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peophi’fl eyt's out; more prob. cx poke, to thrust 
forward.—2. Occ. applied to the wearer of one: 
ooll. ; late C. 19-20. 
poke borak or borax. See borak. 
poke fly. To show how: tailor.s’: oa. 1800-1920. 
See fly, artful. 

poke full of plums I, a. An ijn})ertinent c.p. 
replv^ to trhich {in the) iniy to (e.g.) London: ea. 
1680-1080. Melbaneke, 168.‘{ ; Torriaiio, 1000. 
(Appc'r.son.) 

poke-hole ; poking-hole. The female pudend: 
low coll. : 19-20 ; ob. Ex ])okf, v., 1. 

poke in the eye. See thump on the back, 
poke-pudding. See pock-pudding, -poke up one’s 
pipes. S(>e pipes, pack . . . 

poker. A sword -. jocular s. or coll. : late C. 17- 
20; ob. 11.E., (Iroae. (’f. checHc-Uxifiter, <pv.—2. 
The ])eni.s : low: fronj ca. 1810. Lex. Bed. Ex 
poke, V., 1.—9. (Also holy poker.) An Oxford or 
(’ambridge Eniveraity bedell carrying a mace, before 
the \'icc-('liancfdlor: university: 1841. Because 
lie carries a nuice or ‘ poker ’ (jocular S.E.)—4. A 
Singh'-barn'Iled gun : sporting : C. 19. Ex the 
shaj)e.- -6. A clumsy fencer : fencing coll. : (’. 19- 
20 ; ob.—0. A lighterman cnijiloyed by the Port of 
London Authority : nautical : (.'. 20. Bowen.—7. 

‘ A casual labourer in the doc'kyard timber-trade : 
Londoners’ ; from ea. 1850. Mayhew, ‘ From their 
poking about the docks for a job ’ (E.D.D.). 

poker, bum one’s. To get a venereal infection : 
low ; 19 20; ob. See poker, 2. Baumann. 

poker!, by the holy. (Occ., ca. 1840-90, the 
V holly Irish />// the h.p. and tiimbUnrj Tom f) Occ., 
(•■i. bSTO-iOJO, by the holy iron /) A mainly jocular 
ccplctive, of uncertain meaning (cf., however, (dd 
pokvi, q.v.) and Irish origin : 1804, Maria Edge- 
worth (O.E.D.), 

poker, chant the. To exaggerate ; to sw agger : 
s. or low coll. : C. 19. ? ex jireceding. 

poker, Jew’s. See Jew’s poker.—poker, old. 
See old poker. 

poker-breaker. A w ife.- low; C\ 19-20; ob. 
See poker, 2. Cf, Yorkshire pinth -tirister. 

Poker-Face ; ong. little P.-F. Miss Helen ^Vills, 
now Mrs. Wills-Moody : lawm tenni.s devotees’ nick¬ 
name : from 1925. {The Dady Express, April 
19,‘14.) Ex her imperturbability. 

poker-pusher. A naval stoker : naval: late 
C. 19-20. Bowen. 

poker-talk. Fireside chit-chat : coll. : 1885, 

Mrs. Edwardes. Ex the fireside poker. 

pokey. A Yorkshire s. (not tlial.) term for gootls 
paid for on the ‘ truck ’ system : from ca. 1870. 
E.D.D. 

poking-hole. See poke-hole, 
poky drill. Musketry practice without live cart¬ 
ridges : military (other ranks’) : from ca. 1915. 
Ex poky, insignificant. 

pol I By Pollux ! : a coll, asseveration ; late 
C. IG-early 17. Nashe. Dekker. O.E.D.—2. the 
pol or Pol : see poll, n., 2. 

Pol. Econ. Political Economy : undergraduates’ 
coll. : late C. 19-20. O.E.D. (Sup.). 

polarch, polarchical, polarchist, polarchy. C. 17- 
18 incorrections for polyarch, etc. O.E.D. 

pole. The weekly wages account: jirintors’ : 
from ea. 1850. ? because affixed to a pole or 

]>eeauso it resemble.s a pole by its length ; or, more 
prob., a corruption of poll, head, i.e. a ‘ jicr cajiita ’ 
aci'ount.—2. 'The male member, esp. when erect: 
low; C. 19-20 ; slightly ob. 


pole, get on the. To verge on drunkenness : low 
(— 1909). Ware. Prob. ex pole, up the, 4. 

pole, go up the. To behave circumspectly: 
C. 20. Ex pole, up the, 1. 

pole, up the. In gf)od repute ; hence, strait¬ 
laced : military : ca. 1890-1910. Perhaps up the 
pole - - high up. —2. (Gen. up a pole : Manchon.) 
In difficulties ; e.g. over-matched, in the wTong : 
low : from ea. 1890. ‘ Pomes ’ Marshall, ‘ But, one 

cruel day, behind two slops he clianccd to take a 
stroll, j And ... he heard himself alluded to as 
being up the pole.’ Perhaps cx pole, tin* j)!irt of the 
mast above the rigging.—3. Hence, ball-wdtted ; 
mad : low : C. 20.—4. (Rather) drunk : 1896, says 
Ware.—5. Annoyed, irritated : nautical : late 
C. 19-20, Bowen.—G. In Australia, ‘ di.straught 
through anger, fear, etc. ; also, disa})i)earcfl, 
vanislicd ’, C. J. Dennis : late C. l!(-20. 

pole, (with) lead at both ends,—he is like a rope- 
danCier’s. A c.p. apj)lied to a dull, sluggish fellow : 
ca. 1787-1830. Grose, 2nd cd. 

pole-axe. A low jocularity" on police : ca. 18G0- 
70. H., 2nfJ ed. 

pole-axing. The reducing of wages to the point 
of starvation : printers’(— 1887); ob. Baumann. 
(T. the axe, (j.v. 

pole-footed is incorrect for polt-footed. Via care¬ 
less pronunciation. 

pole-work. ‘ Collar-w-ork q.v. and which ex¬ 
plains it; a long weari.somo business ; coll. : from 
ca. 187(.). Ex }sorth Country dial, of lat«' C. 18-20. 
E.D.D.—2. Sexual int('rcour.s(‘: low: mid-C. 19- 
20 , ob. Also jtfdinq. 

poled, pf)l.adj. Stolen : New' Zealanders’ : C. 
20. 

poley ; poUey. (Df cattle) hornless ; bt., polled : 
Eiuilish dial, and, from ca. 1840, Australian coll. 
—2. In Australian coll., from ca. 1880, also a hornless 
bea.st. 

police-nippers. Handcuffs ; occ., leg-irons : low : 
mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. 

policeman. A fly ; esp. a blue-bottle fl}", which 
inversely --- a j^oliceman, esp. a constable. Mostly 
London (— 18G0). H.,2ndcd. ; E. D. Forgucs La 
Berne des Deux-Mondes, Sept. 15, 18G4.--2. A 
sneak, a mean fellow, an untrustworthy man : c. 
(— 1874). H., 5th ed.—3. Hence, a ‘scpieaker’ or 

‘ s(jucalcr ’, a betrayer of confederates to the 
police : c, : C. 2U. E.g. in Edgar Wallace, The 
Afissiny Million. —4. ‘ Cnder sail, the member of 
the watch who keeps on tlie alert to l atch an order 
and rou.se his mates ’ : nautical : late C. 19-20. 
Bowen. 

policeman always a policeman, once a. A late 
C. 19-20 c.p., imputing ‘ habit is second nature ’. 
Cf. the proverbial once a captain edways a captain 
(Peacock, 1831); once a knave and ever a knave 
(C. 17); and once a whore and ever a whore (C. 17- 
18),—all three cited by Apperson. Cf. the C. 20 
once a teacher always a teacher, a c.p. on a par with 
once a policeman . . . 

policeman’s truncheon. A hand-grenado at¬ 
tached to a handle and having streamers to steady 
its flight: military coll. : 1915; ob. F. & Gibbons, 
poling. See pole-work, 2. 

-polis ; -opolis. The o is euphonic; -polis 
represents the Gr. for a city. Relevant in nick¬ 
names, from ca. 18G0, of cities or towms, e.g. 
Cottonopolis, Manchester; Leatheropolis, North¬ 
ampton ; Porkopolis, Chicago and, bi'fore 1881. 
Cincinnati. 
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polish, V. To thrash, to ‘ punish *: ca. 1840- 
1910. Ex polish off, q.v. 

polish (or pick or eat) a bone. (Gon. of eating 
with another.) To make a meal : ca. 1787-1916. 
Grose, 2nd ed. (polish). Contrast: 

polish oft. Summarily to defeat an adversary : 
boxing 8., 1829 (O.E.D.) >, ca. 1836, gen. coll. — 
to finish out of hand, get rid of (esp. a meal) quickly. 
Dickens, 1837, ‘ Mayn’t I polish that ere Job off ? ’ 
Ex polish, to give the finishing touches to by 
polishing.—2. Hence, to kill secretly : c. (— 1923). 
Manehon. 

polish the King’s iron with one’s or the eyebrows. 

‘ To be in gaol, and look through the iron grated 
windows Grose, 1st ed. : ca. 1780-1840 : (prob. 
c. >) low s, 

polite, do the. See do the polite, 
politician’s porridge, carmen’s comfort, porter’s 
puzzle, are found in iSJc'd Ward's The London Spy 
Com pleat, 1703, as = beer. At the best, they are 
very rare ; at the worst, they merely represent 
Ward’s alliterative ingenuity. 

polka, matrimonial. (Gen. the m.p.) Sexual 
intercourse : low coll. : 1842 ; f by 1920. 

poll. A C. 15 iueorreot form of pole. —2. (Occ. 
pol.) A pass in the examination for the ordinary', 
not the Honours, B.A. degree. Gen. as the Poll, 
the jiassmen, and as go out in the Poll, to be on the 
list of passmen. Hence, poll, a passman; occ. 
poll-man. Cambridge University s. lirst recorded 
(;a. 1S30. poll is prob. ex. Gr. oi ttoXXol, the many, 
‘the general run’. Bristed, 1855. ‘Several de¬ 
clared that they would go out in the Poll ’ ; J. 
Payn, 1884, ‘ I took ... a hrst-class poll; wdiich 
my good lolks at homo believed to be an honourable 
distinction.’—3. A wig : C. 18-carly 19. Hall, 
1708; Grose, 1788. Ex poll, the head—1. A 
w^oman ; csp. a harlot : nautical: from ca. 1800. 
H., 2nd ed. ; P. H. Emerson. ‘ A poll gave him a 
bob.'—5. A decoy biO'h used in stealing dogs : c. : 
from ca. 1870,—0. Poll. Mary, as a gen. name for 
a parrot: C. 17-20 : coll, soon > familiar S.E. 
As Peg — Meg, Margaret, so Poll -- Moll, Mary. 

*poll, V. See pill and poll. From ca. 1835 : c., 
as in Brandon, 1839; P. H. Plmerson, 1893, ‘He 
accused us of polling.’—2. To defeat; outdistance : 
printers’ and sporting : from ca. 1870. H., 6th 

ed.—'3. To snub: low: from ca. 1875; ob. 

Poll, Captain of the. The highest of the pass¬ 
men : Cambridge University (.s<‘e poll, n., 2) : ca. 
1830-90. 

poll-man. 8ee poll, n., 2. 

poll off. To become drunk : low : from ca. 
1860 : ob. ? ex poll, head. 

poll on. See polling on. 

poll parrot, or with capitals. A talkative, gossipy 
woman : low, mostly London: from ca. 1870. 
H., 5th ed. 

*poll-thief. A thief; an informer: c. : from 
ca. 1890. Cf. poller,^!. 

poll up. To court ; live in concubinage with ; 
low : from ca. 1870. IL, 6th ed. Cf. polled up, 
living in unmarried (iohabitation; in company 
W’ith a woman : H., 1859. Cf. moiled up. 

pollaky ! ; or o(h) PoUaky (or p.) ! An ‘ ex¬ 
clamation of proto.st against too urgent enquiries ’ : 
a nori-aristocratic c.p. : ca. 1870-80. Ex the ad¬ 
vertisements of a foreign detective resident at 
Paddington Green—one Pollaky (accented on 
second syllable). Ware. See also Addenda, 
pollenarious, pollenation, polleniferous. Incorrect 


POMMT 

for pollioarious, poUioatioii, poUiniferous: C. 19-20. 

O.E.D. 

*poller. A pistol: c. of ca. 1670-1760. A Warn* 
ing for Housekeepers. Lit., a plunderer.— 2. The 
same as poll-thief. P. H. Emerson, 1893. 

polley. See poley. 

polling on, ppl. or adj. jihrase. Reckoning on, 
assuming ; hence, taking advantage of: military : 
from ca. 1910. F. & Gibbons. Semantics: 
counting on ; (electoral) poll. 

pollrumptious. Unruly or restless; foolishly 
conlident : coll, or s. ; from ca. 1860. ? ex poll, 

head -f rumpus. (Much earlier in dial.) 

*polly. ? a boot, a shoe : from ca. 1890. P. H. 
Emerson, 1893. ‘ All I got is my kip and a clean 
mill tog. a pair of yiollics and a stoock, and what 
few medazas [? mezadasl 1 can make out of the 
lodgers and n(‘edies.’-"2. Apollinaris water : 1893, 
G. Egerton.—3. As a name for a parrot; C. 17-20 ; 
coll, soon > familiar S.E. 

Polly Hopkins. One Mr. Potts, the principal 
crammer of pass-men : Cambridge University : ca. 
1840-65. H., 2nd ed. Punning Mr. Hopkins, a 

private tutor for the won Id-bo honours-men, and 
poll, n., 2 + ol TToXXoi. 

Polly, put the kettle on, and we’ll all have tea. 

A c.p.: from ca. 1870; oh. (’ollmson. Ex the 
song of Grip, the Raven (l)ieken.s). 

polone ; gen. palone. A girl or woman: low the¬ 
atrical (— 1935). Ex Romany: cognate with 
blowen, q.v. 

polony, drunk as a. Exceedingly drunk : Lon¬ 
don lower classes’ (— 1909). ^^'are derives ex Fr, 
soul comme vn Polonais (drunk as a I’ole). 
polore ; palore. I>roneous for polone. 
polrumptious. A variant of pollrumptious. 
polty ; dolty. Easy : cricketers’, ca. 1S9U 1910. 
? cognate with Kentish polt, saucy. 

Poly, the. The Polytechnic Institute: Lon¬ 
doners’ coll. : C. 20. 

polyarchy. Gatachrestic when -- a group of 
kingdoms : C. 19-20. Southey, Do Quiiu ey. O.E.D. 

polyglotter. A person 1 liat sjieaks several lan- 
gUHg<‘s ; coll.: 1912. O.L.l). (Sup.). 

Polyphemus. The penis; G. 19-20 (ob.) cul¬ 
tured. Via Monops, the one-eyed one. 

pom. A Pomeranian dog ; coll. : C. 19-20. 
Cf. prkc, q.v. Ahlous Huxh'v has somewhere re¬ 
marked tluit ‘ there is no inward, psychological 
contradiction between a maudlin regard for poms 
and pekes and a hloodthirsty hatred of human 
beings.’ 

pom Fritz. A variant, actually the iinm. origin 
of, Bomhardier Fritz, q.v. (B. & P.) 

pom-pom. A Maxim automatic quick-firing gun : 
1899: echoic coll. >, by 1905, S.E. 

pomatum-pot. A small jiot of throat-mixture 
koT)t by Gladstone at bis side wliile ho spoke in 
public; society : ca. 1885-90. Ware. 

pome. A poem; sol., C. HU20, Marshall, 
^ Pomes ^ from the Pink 'Un, 1886-96; Joyce, 
pomes pennyeach, 1932. 

pommy. Pommy. A newcomer from Britain, 
esp. from England : Australian ; from ca. 1910, 
or a few years earlier. The O.E.D. (Sup.) records 
it at 1910, but it was current before the Great War. 
Origin obscure : possibly pommy is a corruption of 
Tommy ; perhaps an importation by Australian 
soldiers returning from the Boer War (1899-1902) 
and amused hy pom-pom (? pom-pommy > pommy), 
—cf. Woodbines, the Diggers' name for the Tom- 
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mies; perhaps a jocularly * perverted ’ blond of 
Jimmy, n., 2 (q.v.) + Tommy ; dice Doone thinks 
it a combinai-iori of ivanigrard and pomf'granaic^ 
ex ruddy fruit and cheeks; Dr. Randolph 
Hughes much more pcu'tinently su^fjosts that it 
derives from ‘ Pomerainan, a very suj^erior sort of 
“ dawjj; ” or from Gor. Pornmer, the same—there 
being many German settlers in Australia. 

Pompadours, the (Saucy). The (2nd Battalion 
of the) Kssex Regiment (before ca. 1881, the 64th 
Foot): military: from ca. 1760; ob. Ex the 
facings of j)iir})le, the favourite colour of Madame 
Pompadour. F. & Gibbons. (The standardisc^d 
khaki has doomed—indeed already consigned— 
many of the old regimental nicknames to oblivion.) 
pompasinis. Se e aqua pompaidnis. 

Pompey. JV)rt8mouth ; naval : late C. 10 20. 
Bowen. l*crhfif)s e.x its naval j)rison : cf. York¬ 
shire Pow/a//, a house of correction (E.l).D.).—2. 

See pau'tt ojf /—Portsmouth h’ootball Club: 
s])orting : C. 20.—4. A temporary lid set on a cask 
tliat, m testing, is Ixang lin'd : coopers’ (— 1066). 

C'f. the Lancashire dial, pompry, a toa-kettle. 

Pompey (or the black dog Pompey) is on your 
back ! A c.p. (-- 1869) addressed to a fractious 
child : provincial coll., and dial. Cf, the old South 
Devonshire your taxVs on your shoulder. W. Carew 
Hazlitt. 

Pompey’s pillar to a stick of sealing-wax. Long 
odds: coll.: ca. 1816-60, Tom Moore, 1819; 
Egan’s Grow', 1826, Cf. all Lombard SticH to a 
('hina orange, Chflsra ('allege to a sentry-box. 

pompil(l)ion. Incorrect for populeon, an oint¬ 
ment : (’.17. O.E.D. 

pompkm, Pompkinshire. See pumpkin, 1, and 
Pumpkmshiie. 

Pompo. Admiral lb neage : bluejackets’ ; C. 20. 
Bowen, ‘ A little' jiompous 

(’pon for upon i.s jx'rhap.s, orig. at lea.st, rather 
coll, than S.E.— Cor 'pon my sivvy, sw Siwy.] 

’pon my life. A wifo : rhyming s. : late C. 19- 
eaily 20. AV are. More gen. trouble and stn ft. 

nonce ; pounce-spicer ; pouncey. A harlot’s 
bully or keep: (j)rob. e. >) low s, : res[). 1872, 
ca. 1890. 1861 (Mayhew). 11., 6(h ed., 1874, 

‘ Lou-class Ea.st-end thieves even uill ‘‘draw the 
line ” at ])onces, and object to Ihcir presence in 
the boo'/.iug-kens ’ ; ITtuiley, 1887, ‘ \ ou jioncea 
good at talking tall.’ Prob. ex pounce on, though 
poH.sdily intlucnced by Fr. Alphonse, a harlot's bully 
(W.). Cl. bouncer, Janry-cove, mack, prosscr, 
Sunday man or bloke. 

ponce on. To live on the earnings of (a pro.sti- 
tute) : low : late C. 19-20. dames Curtis, The Gdt 
Ktd. 1966. 

poncho. A loose overcoat : 1859, IL ; f by 

1900. Ex ('astilian poncho, a military cloak. 

Pond, the. The North Atlantic Ocean : from 
ca. 1860 ; (mainly nautical) s. >, ca. 1880, gen. 
eoll >, ca. 1906, S.E. Ex the C. 17-19 S.E. sense, 
the ocean. Occ. the Big Pond, ns in llaliburton 
and Sala; also the Herring Pond, and even the 
Puddle. 

poney. ^S(‘e pony. 

pong. A stink : low : from ea. 1860. ? origin ; 

cf. pong, V., 1, its prob. origin.—2. Beer: low: 
from ea, 1860. H., 6id ed., where spelt pomje. 
A'arkuits pongelo{w) (H., 1864), pongcllorum (F. & 

B., 1902), these being fanciful endings. Origin 
obscure : ? suggesti'd by parriec {pavniee), q.v. 

Ware, who delines it as ‘ pale ale—but relatively 


PONY 

any beer *, classifies the term as ‘ Anglo-Indiar 
Army 

pong, V. To stink: low: from ca. 1850. Cf. 
n., 1. Prob. ex Romany pun (or kan), to stink.—2. 
(Also ponge.) I'o drink (csp. beer) : low : from 
ca. 1870. Less gen. than the n.—6. V.i., to vamp, 
or amj)lify the text (of a part) : theatrical : from 
ca. 1890 ; slightly ob. (O.E.D.). Perbayis cognate 
with pong, a ringing blow, a bang.—4. To perform, 
esp. to turn somersaults : circus : from ca. 1860. 
Perhaps via Lingua Franca cx L. pone.re. —6. Hence, 
to talk, esp. to ‘ gas ’ : theatre, music-hall, circus : 
from ca. 1890. Cl', sense 6. 

ponge, pongelo(w), pongellorum. See pong, n., 
2, and v. 2. But whereas pongeloio is ri'corded 
(IL, 1804) as a v., pongcllorum is not so recorded. 

ponging, n. Somersaulting : circus s. : mid-(k 
19-20. See pong, v., 4. 

pongo. A monkey : showmen’s: mid -C. 19-20. 
In S.E., properly ‘ a large anthropoid African ajie ’ ; 
loosely, indeed erroneously, the orang-outang, 
1864. Nati\e name. 8.O.D.—2. Hence, a mck- 
name fur a murini' : naval : C. 20. Copjileston, 
1916. (W.)—6. Hence, a soldier; naval: G.A\'. 

(F. & Gibbons.)—4. An Australian infantryman : 
Australians’ : from 1916. This Australian usage 
has been influenced by the Aboriginal name for a 
flying squirrel. 

pouk. A rather rare variant of perng, n. and v. 
ponkey land, in. Wi ak-minded ; silly : mili¬ 
tary : C. 20. F. & Gibbons. Possibly ex a blend, 
or even an ignorant confusion, of pogcjle -f wonky, 
qq.v. 

ponte. A pound (sterling) : showmen's, from ca. 
1860. Ex It. pondu. Cf. poona. 

pontic. Credit : T..ondon s. (— 1826) > Lin¬ 
colnshire 8. (— 1906). Abbr. upon tick (see tick). 
‘don Bee ’ and K.D.D, Cf. ; 

fpontie, adv. On credit: low: from ca. 1890; 
slightly ob. Prob. F. & IL’s slip for ])untic.'] 
Pontius Pilate. A pawnbroker : late (k 18-19. 
Grose, 1786. A\’hy ?—2. The drugget-covering lied 
to the thwart to jircvcnt chafing : Oxford rowing 
men’s (— 1884); ob. Why ?—3. A provost ser¬ 
geant : military : C. 20. F. & Gibbons. Cf. 
iVnOi/.s Pilate's Body-Guard. 

Pontius Pilate, dead as. Quite dead ; long dead : 
coll. (— 1926). Manclion. 

Pontius Pilate’s Body-Guard or—Guards. The 1 st 
Regiment of Foot, alter ca. 1881 the Royal Scots, 
the oldest regiment in the British Army : military 
(slightly ob.) : Grose, 1785, but prob. in spoken 
use from ca. 1670. Either simply ex their acknow¬ 
ledged antiquity or ex their alleged claim that, bad 
they been on guard at the Crucifixion, they would 
not have sli'pt. 

Pontius Pilate’s counsellor. A briefless barrister : 
legal; from oa. 178t‘; ob. One who, like Pilate, 
can say, ‘ 1 have found no cause of death in him.’ 
Grose, 1786, Cf. Fr. avocat de. Pilate. 

ponto. A pellet kneaded from new bread : 
school : late C. 19-20. St. James's Gazette, March 
15, 1900 (Matthew Arnold ponto-pelted at school). 
? origin : possibly connected with the punto of 
ombre and quarlrille (the card-game) : cf. sense 2.— 
2. Punto, at cards : a corruption : 1861, O.E.D. 

pontoon. Vingt-(ct-)un, the card-game : 1900 : 
military coll. >, by 1910, gen. S.E. A cornqition 
of, more prob. an approximation to, vingt-un. 
S.O.D. 

Pony. An ‘ inevitable ’ nickname of men sur- 
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named Moore : military : from ca. 1885. F. & Gib¬ 
bons. Ex ‘a well-known sporting character’: 
actually ‘ I’ony ’ Moore of the Moore & Burgess 
Minstrels. 

pony. A bail ill; csp. an officer accompanying a 
debtor on a day’s liberty : coll. : (k 18-mid-19.— 
2. Money : low: ca. 1810-40. Lex. BaL, Mon- 
crieft’ (see (juotation at pew. Mump the), Ainsworth. 
Prob. ex sense 2.—3. £25; 1797, Mrs. M. Robinson, 
‘ There is no touching her even for a j)oney,’ O.K.I). 
Perhaps because only a small sum, as a pony is a 
small horse. (Cf. pony vp, q.v.) N.B., among 

brokers, a pony is £25,000 of stock, i.e. 25 £1000- 
shares. Cf. monkey, n., 2.— i. A small glass of 
liquor; 1884, in U.S. ; anglicized ca. 1890, chiefly 
as a small measure of beer. O.E.l).—5. In 
gambling, a double-headed or double-tailed coin : 
c. > low R. : late C. 19-20.—0. A crib: school¬ 
boys’(— 1913). A. PI. Dawson.—7. Inferior goods; 
market-traders’ (e.g., Petticoat Lane): C. 20. 

pony, post the. To pay : a C. 19 variant of ^)o.9< 
the cole : see post, v., 2, and pony, 2. (Baumann's 
pot the pony is an error.) 

pony (occ. lady), sell the. To toss for drinks: 
low: late C. 19-20. Plx pony, third and flfth 
sense.s. lienee, he who has to jiay, buys the pony. 

pony and trap. fSee tom-tit. 
pony in white. A sum or value of twenty-five 
shillings : racing c. : C. 20. P]x pony, 3 ; in white, 
in silver. 

pony up, v.i. and t. To pay : settle : a mostly 
U.S. variant and derivative of j>ost the po//;/:1824, 
U.S. ; partly anglicised ea. 184(»: oh. by 1920. 
(O.Pl.D. ; d'iiornton.) Prob. ex pony, 2. 
pooch. See pouch. 

poodle. Any dog ; (sarcastic) coll. : from ca. 
1880; slightly ob.—2. (Poodle.) The same as 
Paul Pry, q.v. (l)awson.)—3 (Rare in .singular.) 
A sausage : low : C'. 20. A. Xcil Lyons, Anhur'.y, 
1914, ‘ Wc fair busted ourselves on poodles and 
mashed ’ (Manchon); slightly ob. 

poodle-faker, A man, csjt. a naval or military 
officer, that, for the time being rather than habitu¬ 
ally, cultivates the society of women : Anglo- 
Indian, hence military, hence naval : from middle 
1920’s (? earlier). Hence, jwodle-faking, vbl.n. 
O.E.l). (Sup.). In reference to lap-f\o\i^. 

poodler. A ‘ womani.ser ’ or confirmed flirt 
among cyclists: cyclists’ : from ca. 1930. Pix 
preceding. The opp. is a blinder. 

■^poof. A male pervert; c. (— 1932) and low. 
‘Stuart Wood.’ Ex poof! or pooh!. Also spelt 
pouffe. See also puff, n., 2. 

pooh-pooh. A rifle ; a big gun : New Zealand 
soldiers’ (rare) : in G.W. Cf. poop, v., 4. 

pooja, puja. (Gen. in pi. form.) Prayers: 
Anglo-Indian ; 1803, Trevelyan in The Competition 
Wallah (O.E.D.). P]x Sanskrit pvja, worship. 

Poole. An excellent suit; perfect clothing: 
male society coll. ; from ca. 1840. Ex Poole, a 
leading tailor, at 37-9 Savile Row, London. 
Messrs Henry Poole & Co. were established in 1823 
by James 1‘oole at 171 Regent Street; their fame 
has forced them to open a branch in Paris (10 rue 
Tronchet). Ware ; The Bed Book of Commerce, 
1906 (ed. of 1935). 

poon. To prop (a piece of furniture) with a 
wedge : Winchester College (— 1891). Wrench, 
Notions. Prob. ex L. ponere, to place. Imm. ex :— 
2. V.i., to be unsteady: ibid.; ca. 1830-70. 
Wrench, ‘ Hence you wedged the leg that pooned.* 


poona. £1 ; a sovereign : costermongers* : from 
ca. 1855. H., Ist. cd. ? pound corruf)t(^d or ex 

Lingua Franca (cf. ponte, q.v.) or, less likely, 
pound influenced by poonah, a jiainting, etc., on 
the analogy of Queen's picture (q.v.). 

Poona Guards, the. The East Yorksbires, for¬ 
merly the 15th Regiment of Foot : military : from 
ca. 1860. Ex residence in India. Also the ISnnppers. 

poonts. The paps ; low : from ca. 1870. Ety¬ 
mology obscure. 

poop. The seat nt the back of a coach : coll.: 
ca. 1614-80. Ex the poop of a ship. (O.ILD.)— 

2. The posteriors : low coll. : from ca. 16)40. Ned 
Ward, ‘ While he manages his Wini)-stan with one 
Hand, he seratchos his Poo]) with the other,’ 

O. E.l). Ob. Cff. sensei.—3. A breaking of wind : 
low coll. : late C. 18 20. Ex v., 2 ; cf. t 
poop, a short blast, a tout.—4. A foolish ])('rson : 
1924, E. E. Benson, iJaenl of King's," When we’re 
young we’re pifllius. and when we’re old we’re 
poops.’ Of. poo}>-siick, (].v. 

poop. To coit : C. 17-18: h)W' coll. Of. poi^p- 
voddy, q.v.—2. To break wind : dial, and low coll. : 
(k 18-20. Bailey, 1721, ‘ 'Jo Loop, to break Wind 
backwards softly ’. Ex S.E. jtoo]), to make an 
abrupt sound ; to toot. Oee. poupe. (O.hkl).)- 

3. lienee, to defecate (L. caeart ) : (? late) (’. 19-20 : 
low cull., mostly of and by ehildreu (It D.D.).—^1. 
With senses 2 and 3, cf. the military v.i., to lire a 
gun, i.e. a big gnu. not a rilli* or luaelune-mm ; (of 
a gun) to bang: coll.: from not later tiian 1916. B. c'c 

P. Olton poop off (['. iV Gil)b()ns).- -5. lienee, v.i , 
to shoot a j)ei>on : eolJ. : Iroin ('a. 1930. (Geor¬ 
gette Heycr. U7o/ Shoot a Bnlln 1933.) 

poop-downhaul. .An imaginary ro])e : nantieal 
coll. (— iHh.'i,. ( 1, the oprjation, (Mjiiaily jiiiagiii- 
arv, of ‘ ela))})ing the keel athwart-bhi|)s’. C’laik 
Russell’s glo.ssarv. 

poop-noddy. Sexual inti'reourse : low eoll. : 
('. 17. (Oj. pooj), V., 1.) Anon., Wdy Heguded, 
‘I saw them close together at f)oo|)-no(ldy.’ So 
I’k & H. ; the O.K.h. suggests that it conn- 
catching, occ. rony-ralchf r, noddy lx ing a .simpleton. 

poop off. See poop, v.. 4. 

poop-ornament. An n])|irentieo : ruuitieal : ea. 
1850-90. The Athenecum, J'k b. S, P902. ’ Mmealled 
“a blarsted }) 00 }) oiuanieiit ”, tiie drudge even of 
ordinary seamen ’. 

poop-stick. An objeetiouabk' te4Iovv, esj). if a 
soldier: (k 20. Ik iMaeDonald, Anyie to Spare, 
1932, ‘ “ A’ou make me siek ! ” li(‘ said. ” Let a 
little j) 00 })-.sti(k like tliat walk all over you!”’ 
A'lrtually a eiqihemism for shit, n., 2. ('f. poop, n., 4. 

pooper. A great wave eoniing ovrr the stern 
(formerly called the pooj>) : nautical coil. : lato 
(k 19-20. Bowen. 

poor. Unfortunate; in pitiable condition or 
circumstances: (k 13-20: S.E. until ca. 1855, 
then coll. Mrs Carlyle, 1857, ‘ He looked dreadfully 
weak still, poor fellow ! ’—2. W’hen said, as from 
ca. 1785, of the dead person whom one has known, 
poor verges on coll. O.E.l). 

poor as a Connaught man. Extremely poor; 
Anglo-Irish coll. : ca. 1802, Maria Edgeworth. 

poor as a rat, as. Extremely pour : a (k 18-20 
(ob.) coll, variation of as poor as a church-mouse. 
E. Ward, 1703, ‘ W hilst men of ])urts, as poor as 
rats . . with whi< h cf. Hugh Kimbcr’s ‘The 
country is full of hungry men with brains ’ (March 
1933); Marryat, 1834; W. De Morgan, 1907. 
Apperson. 
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poor creature. (Gen. pi.) A potato ; low Lon¬ 
don : ca. 1820-50. Boo. 
poor knight ol Windsor. Soo next; coll, and 

dial, : C. 10. Scott, The Bride of Lammermoor, 
1818, has this footnoto, ‘In contrast ... to the 
baronial “ Sir Loin ”, ’ concerning : 

poor man (of mutton). Tho blado-bono of a 
shoulder of mutton : Scots coll. : C. 19-20, 
Scott: see precodin<]j entry.--2. (poor-man.) As 
a heap of corn-sheaves, four upri</ht and one a-top, 
it is proh. dial. : Scots, (). 10-20. 

poor man’s blessing. The female pudend : low 
coll. : r. 10 20. 

poor man’s goose. BiilloCk's liver, baked with 
sa^e, onujns, and a little fat bacon : (low) coll. 
(— 100!)). Wan*. (T. poor man's trearle. (In 
WarwjckKhin* dial., it is ‘ a cow s sjileen stulled and 
roasted ’, E.l).!)., 1003.) 

poor man’s oyster. A mussel: coll.: 1891, 
7'it-liils, Aug. 8 ; ol). 

poor man’s side, or with ea]>itals. Tho })Oor 
man’s sidf' of the 'riiarues, i.('. South London : a 
coll- (— 1SS7; v('ry oh.) vereju^ on S.L. Bau- 
manri. (^pp. ruh man's side, the North side of the 
Tluunes : same })eriofl. 

poor man’s treacle. An onion: (low) coll.: 
late (’. 11) 20. 7'Ar (Untury Ihct. 

poor Robin. An almanach : coll. : ca. 1000- 
1700. lv\ liohert Ih'iTK'k, who issued a series of 
Bo-called alnianachs. 

poorly. (Always in tlie pn'dieate, exee])t in 
poorly time, q.v.) In poor health ; unwell : from 
ca. 1750; S.K. until ca, lS7<t, then near-coll. ; in 
C. 20. coll. ().!<:.I). 

poorly time. The monthly period : lower-class 
wonu'n's coll. (— 1887). liaumann. 

pooser. ‘ A huRc, uncouth thing ’ : low North¬ 
umberland R, (~ 1903). Kx dial. 7 )oo.se [or pause), 
to strike. L.I).l). Qi. whopper. 

poot. A slnlling : East London (~ 1909). 
W an*. Kx Hindustani. Oriental beggars were, 
l>cfore that date, common there. 

poove'; pooving. I'ood ; feeding, i.e. grazing 
for annuals : eitlu'r circus s. or Barlyaree (— 1933). 
K. Seago, Circus Com jinny. Origin ? : perhap.s 
ultimately ex tho root pa, as in Sanscrit go-pas, a 
herdsman. 

pop. (Pop.) A club ehielly of Opyiidans : Eton 
Oollege : C. 19-20. Eounded in 1812 ; see e.g. 
Etoniana, 1809. Traditionally derived ex L. 
pojiuui, a cook-shoj), tho rooms having long been 
ov(*r a eonhs tioner’s.— 2 . A popular concert: coll. : 
1802 (O.K.l).). \V. kS. Gilbert, ‘Who think.s 

suburban hops more fun than ]\Ionday Pops ’. Of. 
prom, q.v.—3. (Gmi. in yil.) a pi.stol : C. 18-20; 
ob. Hall, 1714; Harj)er, 1724, ‘Two Popyis Had 
my Boman when he vas taVn ’; Grose ; Marryat. 
Like the next, ex the sound.—4. A drink that 
fizzes from tho bottle when tho cork—-‘pop go(*s 
the cork’-—^is drawn ; gen. gingiT-beer : coll,; 1812, 
Southey. Occ., but f k.v 1870, champagne, as in 
tlood, ‘Home-made poy) that will not foam.’ Cf. 
jtzTi, q.v.— 5 . An, the, act of yiawning : ISOO, 
Uoutledge’s Every Boy's Annual (O.E.D.). Ex 
pop, V., 3.—0. 8(^0 pop, in. —7. As father, orig. 
and almost wholly U.S. (1840). Also poppa 
{ ~ 18!)7), popper (— 1901) ; likew'ise mainly U.S. 
E.x papa. ^\Vare.)— 8 . Abbr. poppycock-, 1924, 
Galsworthy (G.K.D. Sup.).—9. (Pop.) Poperinghe, 
near Yynes : military, eay>. olTiccrs’ : G.W., and 
after. (E. & Gibbons.) 


Pop. See pop, n., 1,9.—2. the Pop; the Poplolly. 

Lady Darlington, notorious and prominent in 
English society of the 1820’8. John Gore, Creevey's 
Life and Times, 1934. 

pop, V. To fire a gun : coll. : 1725, A New 
Canting Diet. ; ob.—2. V.t., to shoot: s. or coll. >, 
in C. 20, S.E). Gen. with down (1702) or off (1813). 
O.E.D.—3. To pawn : 1731, Eiehiing ; Barrie, 

1902, ‘ It was plain for what she had poppcal her 
watch,’ O.E.D. Cf. pop-shop and pop up the 
spout. —4. Sec pop off and pop the question.— 5. To 
lose one’s temper : tailors’ ; lat(^ C. 19-20. 

pop, give (a person) a. To engage m a fight 
(from ca. 1910); to fire at with machine-gun 
(G.W.): New Zealanders’. 

pop, go. To go to the pa^vnshop : low (— 1923). 
Manchon. Ex the lit. sen.so of the phrase. 

pop, in. In ymwn : from ca. 1805: low. Tho 
n., only thus. Cf. pop, v,, 3, and n., 5. 

pop !, sure. Certainly ! ; ‘ sure ! ’ : children’s 

(— 1923). Manchon. 

pop-eyed. Ha\ing bulging eyes, or eyes oyjened 
wude in surprise : IJ.S, (ca. 1820), anglicized liy ca, 
1910. (O.E.D. Siifi.) 

pop goes the weasel I, now gen. regarded as a 
nursery-rhyme tag, was m the 187<»’s and 80 ’r a 
proletarian (mostly Cockney) e.p. Ware, ‘ Activity 
is suggested by ” poyi ”, and tho little wea.sel is 
very active. Probably erotic origin. Chiefly 
avssociated w'ith these lines—Up and down the 
City Hoad [ In and out tlie Eagle, | That’s the way 
tlie moiK'v goes, | Pop goes the weasel ! ’ 

pop it in, v.i. 'Lo eflect intromission : low coll. : 
C, 19-20, Contrast: 

pop it on, v.t. To ask for more, esp, a higher 
price ; coll. : 1876, Hindley. 

pop-lolly. A sweetmeat: eheayijacks's. or coll. : 
187<>, Hindley, ‘ Tiollipop and pop-lolly '. 

pop off. See pop, V., 2.-2. To die : ‘ 1764, Foote, 
‘ If Lad}’’ Pepperpot should liappen to pop off ’, 
O.E.D. Also, but ob. by 1930, pop off the hooks, 
from ca. 1840, as in Barham. 

pop-shop. A jiawn-shoj) : 1772, The Town and 
Country Magazine; 1785, Grose. Ex pop, v., 3. 
(O.E.D ) 

pop the question. To proyiose marriage : 1826, 
Miss Milford, ‘ The formidable interrogatory . . . 
emphatically called “ popyiing the question 
O.E.D. : s. >, in C. 20, eoll. Itarely, to pop (t by 
1920). Ex S.E. pop the question, to ask abruptly. 

pop up the spout. Same as pop, v., 3 : low : 
1859, IL, Ist ed. See spout. 

pop visit. A short visit : society coll. : C. 17-18. 
Jonson in The Alchemist. (Ware.) 

pop-wallah. A tt^dotaller: military : late C. 
19-20. E. & Gibbons. Ut., a ginger-beer fellow. 
See pop, n., 4, and wallah. 

pope. As a pe jorative (o pope of a thing), as an 
imprecation (‘ A pope on all women,’ 1620), in as 
drunk os a j)opr, and in (e.g. knxnv, read) no more 
than the pope, i.e. nothing, tho term is on the 
borderland between S.E. and coll. ; all these 
phrases are f except in dial.—2, See Pope of Rome. 

pope-holy is catachrestic when poyiishly de¬ 
vout or lioly : C. 17-20 ; ob. O.E.D. 

Pope o’ Rome. See trot the udyju. 
pope of Rome. A home ; home, adv ; rhyming 

B. (— 1859). H., 1st ed. Often abbr. pope (Ware, 

1909). 

poperine pear. The penis, low coll. : late 

C. 16-mid-17. Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet, in 
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the quarto edition ; passage afterwards suppressed. 
J^x shape. 

pope's eye. The thread of fat, properly ‘ the 
lymphatic gland surrounded witli fat in (the 
middle of) a leg of mutton : from ca, 1070 : S.K. 
till C. 19, then coll. Shirley Brooks, 1852, ‘The 
pope’s eye on a Protestant leg of mutton Pre¬ 
sumably eye ex its rounded form. (O.E.D.) 

pope’s (ore. Turk’s) head. A round broom, with 
a long handle : from ca. 1820 : coll. >, ca. 1890, 
kS.E.; ob. Maria Edgeworth, in Love and Law, 

‘ Run . . . for the po])o’8 head.’ 

pope’s nose. A turlcey’s, a fowl’s rump : coll. : 
late C. 18-20. Grose, 2nd ed. Cf. 'parsons 'nose, 
q.v. 

pope’s size. Short and fat: trade s. > j. : 
from ca. 1885 ; ob. Mostly tailors’. 

Poplar finance. Maladministration of public 
funds, esp. by a town-council : political coll. : 
from oa. 1025. Oollinson. Ex the rnisiis*' of the 
relief system in Poplar ca. 1020-5 and with a pun 
on popular. 

♦poplars, popler(s), poppelars ; rarely, paplar. 
Porridge; esp. milk-porridge: c. ; C. 17-early 10. 
Deklver (pop/ar^); Middleton (popZcr); (iro.se, 1st 
ed. [poplers). Prob. a corruption of pup (for 
infants, invalids). 

popletic, popletical. Incorrect for poplUic{al): 
mid-C, KV-IT. U.E.D. 

Poplolly, the. {See Pop, 2.— poppa. See pop, n., 

seventh sense. 

popped. Annoyed ; esp. in popped as a hatter, 
very angry : tailors’ : from ca. 1800. ? " popped 

off, apt to pop off. Cf. 7rLad as a halter. 

♦poppelars. Hee poplars. 

popper. A pistol: 1750, Coventry ; ob. : s. > 
ooll. in late C. 10-20, also a rifle or a shot-gun 
(E. Seago, 1003).—2. See pop, n, 7. 

popping-crease. A junction station ; railway 
officials’ (— 1000). Ware. Punning the cricket 
term, 

poppite. A performer at (1895), a freijiicntcr of 
(1901), the popular concerts : coll. Ex pop, n., 2. 

O.E.D. 

poppy, adj. Popping, exploding: coll.: 1894, 
Kipling, ‘Little poppy shells’, O.K.I).—2. (Of 
the ground) causing the ball to ‘ pop ’ (itself, j.) : 
cricket coll. : from 1874. Lewis, 
poppy-show. A display, esp. if accidental, of 
underclothes ; orig. and properly, of red or brown 
flannel underclothes : low coll. : late C. 19-20. 
Ex dial, poppy -show, a peep-show, a puppet-show 
(see E.D.D.). 

poppycock. Nonsense: U.S. s. (1805, Artemus 
Ward), orig,—and throughout C. 19 —in sense of 
bomba.st; anglicised ca. 1905; by 19.30, coll. 
Thornton. ? cx the flower’s flamboyancy. 

pops or Pops. Father : C. 20, but rare before 
1919. (E. M. Delafield, Gay Life, 1933, ‘ Pops says 

that . . .’ and ‘ My Pops says . . .’ 

♦pops and a galloper, his means are tw^o. He is 
a highwayman : late C. 18~carly 19 : c. or low s. 
Grose, 2nvl od. 

popsy. An endearment for a girl: nursery coll.: 
1802. Ex S.E. pop, similarly used : see the next 
entry. (J.E.D. 

popsy-wopsy. A foolish endearment : (mo.stly 
nursery) coll. (— 1887). Baumann ; 1892, Ally 

Sloper's Half-Holiday, March 19, ‘ Bless me if the 
little popsy-wopsy hasn’t been collecting all the 
old circus hoops and covering them with her old 


muslin skirts.* Reduplicating popsy (‘ archaic pop^ 
darh’ng, short for poppet \ W.). 

popularity Jack. An officer given to currying 
favour either with the men or with the public ; 
naval, gen. as nickname : 0. 20. Bowen. 

por, pore. Sol. pronunciation of poor : C. 19-20 
(? earlier). Often so printed ; o.g. in Frank Swin- 
nerton’s quiet masterpiece. The Georgian House, 
1933, ‘ Pore old lady ! ’ 

Porch, the. See Academy, the. 
porgy. See Georgey-porgy, puddingy pie. 
pork. A 8])oiled garment; goods returned by a 
customer: tailors’; from ca. 1800. Cf. pig, n., 
5.—2. Women as food for men’s lust ; low : ( 3 . 18- 
20 ; ob. Cf. mutton. 

pork, cry. To act as an undertaker’s tout: low : 
late C. 18-mid-19. Grose, 2nd ed. The raven, 
‘ who.se note sounds like . . . pork ’, is ‘ said to smell 
carrion at a distance 
Pork and Beaners. An occ. variant of: 

Pork and Beans. Portunijese ; esp. Portuguese 
soldiers : military : from 1910. Ex vague siriiilanty 
of sound. Pork and beans: a tinned food frequent 
in the Army. (F. & Gibbons ; B. & P.) 3'he New 
Zi’alanders called them J^ork and (Jhiesr. ('I’Ik' 
Portuguese, by the way. called their ‘ gallant 
alh<‘s ’ by two names that may be translated 
‘ Boef-Eaters ’ and ‘ the Horses ’, as John (iibbons 
tells me.) 

pork-boat. (Gen pi.) A Worthing fishing-boat : 
nautical: ca, 1800-1910. Bowen. Cf, the Sussex 
pork-holtrr, a Worthing fishf'rman (E.I).!).), 

pork-pie, A coll. abhr. of pork-pie hat (a style 
motbsh ca. 1855- 05) ; ]S()3 ; oh.—^2. A ‘ toreador ’ 
hat, modish in the 1890 ’h : coll. : The Spectator, 
Dec. 20, lS9i, ‘The bull-fighter's hat known in 
England a.s the “ pork-j)ie ” O.E.D. 

♦porker. \ sword : c. of ca, 1085-1740. Shad- 
wcll. The Squire of Alsatia, 1088, ‘ 3'lic captain 
whipt his jtorkcr out ’ ; B.E. VX. pig-,'^1 irker but 
porker is more prob. a perversion of 'poker, a sword. 
--2. A Jew : low: ca. 1780-1900. (iroS(\ 1st cd. ; 
Baumann. Because, traditionally, Jews never eat 
pork : on the principle of lucus a non lurrndo. 
Cf. porky, n.—3. A pork-pie : Bootham School 
(— 1925). Anon., Diet, of Bootham Slang. 

porky. A pork-butchcr ; a Jew (cf. porker, 2, 
q.v.) : low (— 1909). Ware. 

porky, adj. ()f, concerning, resembling pork ; 
obese; coll.: 1852, iSiirtces. O.E.D. 

porpoise. A very stout man : lato C. 19-20 : 
coll. ca. 1905, S.E. 

porpoise, do a. (Of a pubraarinc) to dive nose 
flr.st at a sharyi angle : naval ; from 1910. Bowen. 

porpoising, vbl.n. ‘ Th(‘ movement of nri aero¬ 
plane when an imperfect “ get-oll ”, or landing, is 
made * ; Air Force : from 1915. F. & Gibbons. 
Contrast the preceding. 

porps ! porps I ‘ The old time whalers’ cry 
when porpoises were sighted ’, Bowen : C. 19. 

porracious. Incorreet for : C. 17-20. 

(Adj., leek-green.) O.E.D. 

porridge-bowl. The stomach : low : mid-C. 19- 
20; ob. Cf. bread-basket and contrast porridge- 
hole. 

ponidge-disturber. A punch in the belly : pugi- 
listic : from ca. 1815 ; ob. 

porridge-hole. The mouth; lower-class Scots* 
(— 1909). Ware. 

Porridge Island. I’h© nickname for ‘ an alley 
leading Irom St. Martin’s church-yard, to Round* 
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court, chiefly inhabited by cookfl, who cut off ready 
dreased meat of all aorta, and also sell soup Grose, 
1786 ; London coll. : ca. 1780-18:10. 

porridge-pot. A (heavy) shell: military (not 
very gen.): in G.W. (G. H. McKnight, English 
WordSy 192,1.) 

Porridge-Pots. ‘ Linesmen’s satirical mode of 
naming the Scotch guard [sic] ’ : military (— 1909); 
ob. Ware. Plx })orridge as staple food of Scot¬ 
land (cf. panuige-hole). 

Port Egmont fowl. The large Antarctic gull : 
nautical coll. : G. 20. Bowen. (Port Egmont is 
in the north-went of the Falkland Islands.) 

port for stuffs. ‘ Assumption of a commoner’s 
gown !Cgan\s Grose; Oxford University ; ca. 
1820 40. The double pun is obvious. 

port-hole. The fundament; the female pudend : 
low col). : Irom ca. I(>b0 ; ob. 

port-holes in your cofiftn !, you want. A naval 
c.p. (( '. 20) addressed to a man very hard to please. 
F. Gibbons. 

Port Mahon sailor. An inferior seaman : naval : 
C. 19. Jiouen. ‘A perfectly safe port’ in 
Minorca ; ('hisholm’s (^a/(>tteer. 

portable property. ‘ Easily stolen or pawned 
values -H\s))eeially phite ’ : coll. : 188,6, The 

llefene. .lune 7. A\'are. 

portal. A C. 17 incorrect form of porias, a 
portable' bn'viary. G.P.Ib^— portatur(e). Incorrect 
fi)T portTditare : G. 16 G.E.l). 

portcullis. A silviT lialfpcnny : coll, bordering 
on S.K. : late G. 10 early 17. Jon.son. Ex port¬ 
cullis design. 

portentious. Portentous: semi-literate sol.; 
C. 19-20. Gn preti ntious. 

porthole. Se<‘ port-hole,—portigue. See pestle 
of a portigue. 

portmanteau. A ‘ big high ex])losive shell, a 
name introdueed during the Lu.‘^so-.IaI)anese ^^’a^ ’: 
naval : ob. Powen. 

portmantle, portmanty. A [lortmanteau : (’. 17- 
20 : S.E. till G. 19, tIll'll resp. dial, and low coll, 
portrait. Si <• Queen’s picture, 
portrait, sit for one’s. To be mspi'cied ‘ b\ the 
different turnkeys . . . that they might know- 
prisoners Iroin V i>itor.sJ)iekeu', m I’lrkirtrl: : 
prison : ca. 1S.16 80. 

portreeve. iMToneou.'^ when made to •- the reeve 
of a scu})urt town: G. 17 20, O.E.i). 

Portugoose. A I’ortuguesc (soldier) : joeular 
military, mostly othcers' : 1910, John Buchan, 

Greeiwiantlc. 

Portug(u)ee. -A Portuguese ; low coll., largely 
nautical : 1878, Besaiit & Rice. O.E.lL—2. Any 
foreigner except a I Veuchraan : naval: late C. 19, 
Bowen. 

Portug(u)ee parliament. ‘ A forecastle discus.sion 
which degenerates into all talkers and no listeners ’: 
nautical: late ('. 19-20. Bowen. 

Portuguese man-of-war. A nautilus: nautical 
coll, verging on P.E. : G. 19-20; ob. 

Portuguese pumping. A nautical phrase 
(— 1909), of which Ware was unable to discover 
the meaning. Nor have I; but I agree with Ware 
that ‘ it is probably nasty ’ : it refers almost cer¬ 
tainly to either defecation (suggested hy pump ship, 
q.v.) or masturbation. 

POS, poss, poz, pozz. Positive: coU. abbr. : 
^p. 1711, 1719, 1710 (Swift), 1710 (Swift): all 
t by 1860. The most frequent, poz, may date 
from as early os 1706 or 7, occurring as it does in 


Polite Conversation ; poss (e.g. D’Urfey, ‘ Drunk I 
was last night, that’s poss ’) is rather rare.—2. As 
adv., positively : coll. : late C. 18-early 19, but 
adumbrated in Swift,—3. Only pos and poss (gen. 
the latter) : possible ; usually in ijposs. l^ow coll. : 
from ca. 1885 ; slightly ob. ‘ Pomes ’ Marshall. 
—4. (Gen. poz.) A certainty : rare coll, verging 
on 8. : 1923, Manchon. Ex sensei 1, 
posa. A treasurer: Pidgin Pingli'^h (— 18G4). 

H. , 3rd cd. A corruption of purser. 

pose. A puzzling question : children's (— 1923). 
Manchon. Ex S.E. poser. Cf. the f pose, a 
state of perplexity, 
posey. See posy. 

*p 08 h. Money ; specificallj’, a hall penny or 
other coin of low value : c. (— 1839); ob. Bran¬ 
don ; 11., Ist ed. Ex Romany posh, a half, as m 
posh-horri, a halfpenny, and posh-Icoorona. a ball- 
crown.—2. A dandy : Society s. (— 1897) ; t by 
1920. Barrero A- Ddand, 2nd ed, ? ex sense 1 ; 
i.e. a moneyed person (<'f. plum, 1, 3). Or j)crhMy>s 
a corruption of (big) pot. —3. When, in TIlp White 
Monkey, 1924 (Part II, f:h. xii), Galswortl)V \\i'ote 
‘ Pity was jiosh ! ’. ho was confusedly blending 
punk and tosh : all he meant was ‘ Pity wa.s bosh . 

posh, adj. Stylish, smart ; (of clothes) best ; 
8j)lcndid : military by l‘>19, gen,: 1918, says 
O.E.I). ; but It apjK'ars as Garabridge University 
K., though U.S pash or poosh, in HM)3. when P. G. 
Wodehouse, in Tales of St. Austin's, says of a 
brightly coloured wai.stcoat that it is ‘ quite the 
mo.st push thing at Cambridge ’. Avoided by 
polite society since ca. 1930. B. A 1’, Ex posh, 
n., 2 ; or possibly a corruption of Scottish tosh, 
(lean, neat, trim. 

posh ; gen. posh up. (Gen. in passive —esj). 
all poshed-up ) 'J'o make smart in appearance ; to 
clean and polish : military" > gen. : from 1917 or 
1918. F. A (Bbboris , B. A P. Ex posh, adj.; 
and, like it, .slightly ob, 

poshteen, posbtin. Incorrect for posteen or 
post in : in C. 19-20 India. Vule A Burnell. 

posish ; w'c. pozish. A position: coll., orig. 
(ca. i860) U.S. ; anghci.scd ca. 1915. (O.E.I>. 
tSup.) 

positive. Certainly no Ics.s than; dovuright; 
indubitable, ‘ out-and-itiit ’ : coll.: 1802, Sydney 
Smith, ‘ Nothing short- of a jiositive miracle can 
make him . , .', O.E.I). 
poss. See pos. 

posse mobilitatis. The mob: coll.: ca. 1690- 
1860. ITE. ; Gros('. 1st ed. On posse cornitatns. 

possible. A coin, gen. in ])1. ; money : ca. 1820- 
50. Esp. tlie } ‘ Bee ’-PIgan group.—2. Hence, 
means or necesearies ; supplies ; 1824 (O.E.D.)— 
3. (Grig, highest possible.) The highest possible 
score, e.sp. in rifle-shooting : coll. abbr. : 1866 

(O.E.I).). 

possibly. Catachrestic or, at the least, incorrect 
for possible in such jihrases as if possibly, hy all 
means possibly, soon as possibly : mid-C. 16-20 ; 
ob. : indeed, rare after C. 17. O.E.D. 
possie. See possy. 

possle ; more correctly postle. An earnest 
advocate: lower clas.ses’satirical (— 1909). Ware. 

I. e. apostle. 

possum. Opossum: C. 17-20: S.E. till mid- 
C. 19, then coU. 

possum, play. To pretend; feign illness or 
death ; orig. U.S. (— 1824); pejtly anglicised ca. 
1850. Ex the opossum’s feigned death. The 
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variants to possum, to act possum, and to come 
possum over have remained wholly U.»S. (O.E.D. 

and Thornton.) 

possuni'guts. A pejorative, gen. in adtlress: 
Australian: 1859, H. Kingsley; ob. 

possy ; OOC. possie, pozzy. A position ; esj). a dug- 
out, or other shelter : militaiy, mainly Australian 
and New Zealand : from 1915. B. & P. ; P. & 
Gibbons.—2. Hence, from 1919, mostly in the 
Colonies, a house, a lodging, etc. ; a job. dice 
Doone.—3. See pozzy, 3. 

post. Such mail as is cleared from one receiving- 
box or as is delivered at one house : coll. : from 
ca. 1890. 

post, V. Often post up and gen. in the passive, 
esp. in the past passive pj)l. : to sujiply with 
information or news ; U.S. coll. (1847) anglicised 
ca. 1860; > S.E. ea. 1880. iTob. ex posting up 
a ledger. (O.E.D.)-—2. ‘ To summon (a candidate) 
for examination on the first day of a series ’: 
Oxford University: C. 18. Amherst, 1721, ‘To 
avoid being posted or dogged ’, O.E.D. (See dog, v.) 
Ex S.E. post, to hurry a person.—3. To pay ; from 
ca. 1780; ob. Esp. post the cole, orig. c., 1781, 
C. Johnston ; post the noddies, c., 1789, G. Parker; 
post the pony, 1823, Moncrieff,—see pony ; post 
the tin, 1854. Martin & Aytoun. After ca. 1870, 
the term is influenced by post, to send by post. 

post, bet on the wrong side of the. l.e. on a 
losing horse: turf coll. (— 1823); t by 1900. 

‘ Jon Bee.’ 

post, between you and me and the (bed- ; in 
late C. 19-20, often gate-). In coniidence : coll. 
>, ca. 1910, S.E. : 1832, Lytton ; Dickens. 

O.E.D. 

post, kiss the. See kiss the post.—post, knight 
o! the. See knight. 

post, make a hack in the. To use, eon.sume, a 
considerable part of a thing : from ca. 1840 : coll. 
>, by 1870, S.E. ; ob. O.E.D. 

post, on the. Dealing with postage; applied 
esp. to the clerk dealing with this : commercial 
and insurance coll. : late C. 19-20. (M. Harrison, 

Spring in Tartarus, 1935.) 

post-and-rail tea. Ill-made tea : from ea. 1850 ; 
ob. Only Australian. Ex floating stalks and 
leaves ; the reference being to post-and-rail fences. 
Morns. 

post-chaise. To travel bv po.st-chaise : coll. : 
1854, Thackeray. Ob. O.E.D. 

post-chay, post-shay. A post-chaise : ob. coll. : 
1757, F. Grcvilie. O.lC.l.). Cf. po'chatse, q.v. 

post-hom. The nose : ca. 1820-90: (lowj coll. 
H., 1st ed. Ex noise and shape. 

post meridian, n. Incorrect—indeed, sol.—for 
post meridiem : late C. 18-20. O.E.D. 

post-mortem. The examination after failure: 
Cambridge : 1844, Punch, ‘ I've ])a8Bed the post¬ 
mortem at last.’ Punning the examination of a 
cor])He. 

post-nointer. A house-painter: 1785, Grose; 

t by 1850. 

Post Ofiflee Bible. The London Delivery Book : 
Post Olliee : ca. 1880- 1920. Cf. : 

Post Office Prayer-Book. The Post Office Guide : 
Post Oflice : from ca. 1880. 

post-shay. See post-chay. 

post te, e.g. chum or hat. A Cbarterhousci e.p., 
from ca. 1870, to indicate disapproval (of, e.g., hat or 
companion). A. H. Tod, Charterhouse, 1900, implies 
derivation ex a post te of (anything), the right to use 


a thing after the * owmer ’ has done wdth it (raid- 
C. 19- 20); itself ex post te (in L., ‘ afOT thee ’) os in 
post te math, ex, ‘ I^lay 1 glance o\(‘r your mathe- 
matjcal exercise ? ’ 

post the blue. To win the Derby : racing- 
men’s (— 1909). Cf. post, v., 3 ; the blue is the 
blue, riband of racing, the Derby. Ware. 

Postage Stamp, the. Any hotel, etc., known as 
the Queen’s Head : taverns’ : 1837-ea. 85. Ex 

the de.sign on stunqis. (Ware.) 

postie ; oec. posty. A postman : coll. (— 1887). 
Baumann. It is recorded in dial, in 1871 : E.D.D. 
For ft»rin, cf. goalie, goal-keeper. 

pOStil(l)ion of the Gospel. A gabbbng person : 
1785, Grose ; f by 1870. 
postle. See possie. 

postliminary, postliminiate, postliminious, post- 
iiminous. Erroneous for postlunintary ((C 18-20), 
posthminate (C. 17), postliminous (late C. 17-20), 
postliminious (C. 17). O.E.D. 

postman’s sister, the. An unnamed or secret 
informant : middle-class coll. : ca. 1883 1914. 
Ware. Cf. Jinks the barber. 

postmaster general. The jirime minister : a late 
C. 17 early 19 nickname. Grose, 1785, ‘ . . . Who 
has the })atroDage of all posts and ])lace8 

poster. A praepostor : Shrewsbury School coll. : 
mid-C. 19- 20. Desmond Coke, The Bending of a 
Twig, 1906. 

posty. See postie.—posy. Se(‘ Holbom Hill, 
pot. (The money involved in) a large stake or 
bt‘t: 1823, ‘Jon Bee’: s{)orting. E.g. Ixiver, 

‘ The horse you have backed with a heavy pot.’- - 
2. Hence, any large sum : coll. : 1879, L. ()b[)hant, 

‘ llarrie . . . won a i)ot on the French horse.’—3. 
Any horse heavily backed. i.(‘. gen. the favourito : 
1823, ‘ Jon Bee ' ; H., ‘ Because [he] carries a jK)t 
of money ’.— i. A prize, orig. and esj). if a vessel 
(gen. of silver), given at sjiorts and games : 1885, 
O.E.D.—5. (A) sixjienee : imdical students’ : ca. 
1858-1915. IL, 2n(l ed., 1860, ‘A half-crown . . . 
is a fiv«“-pot })ieee ’ ; Household Words, Juno 20, 
1885, ‘ Be< aUf'e it wa.s th(' price of a pot or quart 
of “ half-and-balf -"6. A person of importanc(‘, 
gen. as a big pot: coll.: 18S0, Hardy (O.E.D. 
Su]).) ; 1891, The Licensed Victualler's Gazette, 

Eeb. 9, ‘ Some of the big fiots of the day ’. Coll. 
>, by 1910, S.E. Cf. the naval nuan(;e (— 1909) ; 
an exec utive officer.—7. A steward : nautical : ca. 
1870-1920.—8. the pot or Pot, the (’anal: Win¬ 
chester C’ollege : from ca. 1840. Hence, pot-c/id, 
a sawyer on tlu‘ Canal ; pot-gahs, lock-gates; 
pot-houser, a leap into the Canal from the roof of a 
bouse called pot-house. —9. Top : back 8. (— 1859). 
H., 1st ed.—10. See pots. —11. A woman : c. 
(— 1857); virtually t. ‘ Ducange Anglicus.’— 
12. A stow’: nautical coll. : late C. 19 20. Bowen. 
Abl)r. (the inevitable) pot of slew.- -13. Stomach: 
i'.ontham School (— 1925). Anon., Did. of Bootham 
Slang. —14. A person ; in pejorative s. or coll, 
combinations, as fuss-pot, a fussy person, and 
swank-pot, a conceited one : late C. 19-20. Cf. 
sense 6. 

pot. To shoot or kill for the pot, i.e. for food ; 
to kill by a pot-shot: coll.: 1860 (O.E.D.).--2. 
V.i. to have a pot-shot, v.t. with at: 1854 (O.E.D.) : 
coll, till C. 20, then S.E. Cf. aivay, q.v.—3. To 
win, ‘ bag ’ : 1900, H. Nisbet, ‘ Ho has potted the 
girl,’ O.E.D. Cf. pot, v,, I, and pot, n., 4.—>4. See 
pot, put on the. —6. To deceive ; outwit: mid- 
(’. lfl-20 : S.E. until C. 10, then s., as in Tom 




POT. AS GOOD 

1 aylor’rt Wulcrs, 1855, ‘ A proator flat was 
nevor potted ’ ; ob.- --(i. vSchu pot OH. 

pot, as good a piece as ever strode a. Ah pood a 
girl as you could fmd : low coll.: mid-C. 11) 20. 
Cf. pissi'd, (jood as ever, and piss upon . . (ppv. 
pot, give moonshine in a mustard. I’o give 

nothing: coll.: ca. lOOO-1800. Itay. 

pot, go to. dV) be ruined or d(‘Ktroy(‘d ; to pet 
into a very bad condition: niid-C. ic 20: S.K. 
till C). 10, then coil. ; in ('. 20, low coll. (Whence 
go to pot!, go to the fl(‘vil : coll. : late (’. 17 20.) 
Grig., (JO to the pot, lit. ‘ to be cut in jijci es like meat 
for the y)ot »S.O.I). 

pot, gone to. J)ead : C. 19. See ])receding 
entry, 

pot, old. See pot, the old. 

pot, on the. At Htool : low: ea. 1810 GO. Lex. 
Bal. 

pot, put in the. Involved in lo.s.s : turf (— 1823); 
t by 1000. iiec. 

pot, put on. To ('.xaggerate, e.g. to ovendiarge : 
from ca. 1850; ob.---2. (AIho to pot.) To Avager 
large suniH : Hjmrting : 1823, ‘ don lice ’ ; ob. See 

pot, n., 1. 

pot, put on the big. To Nnub ; to be patroni.sing : 
from ea. 1801 : coll. (Gee., big omitted.) 

pot, the old. OiH' K fatluT : mo.stly .Australian 
(— lOlG). ('. J. Dennis. Abbr. the old pot and 
pin, ' the r.ld man 

pot, upset the. 30 beat the favourite ; sjiorting : 
from ea. 1800. ‘ Oiiida.’ 

pot and pan. A ratlu'r rare form of old pot and 
pan, q.v. 

pot and spit. Meat Ixuled and meat roasteii : 
coll, verging on S.K. : late ('. 17 18. 11 E. Ex 

the respective modes of cooking. 

pot away, V.i. To keep shooting : coll. ; from 
ca. 1855, 17x pot, V.. 2, 

pot-boiler. Any literary or arti.die work done 
for money : coll.: 1803 (S.().!).). l.e. .something 
that AAill kec]) tlu* pot boiling. — 2. Hence, a yiro- 
ducer of ‘ jiot-boiiers ’ : coll. : 1802, Cb S. Lavard 
(O.E.D.). 

pot-cad. See pot, n., 8. 

pot calls the kettle black arse, the. See black 
arse. 

pot-faker. A luiuker, a cheap]’ack, e.sp. in 
cro<kery : low: from ca. 1870; ob. IT, 5th ed. 
pot-gates. S(‘<‘ pot, n., 8. 

pot-hat. In Notes d- Qurrits, 1891 {7th Series, 
Ml, 48), VAC H'ad : ‘Until lately . . . always . . . 
sliort for “ c)iimney-])ot hat ”, less reverently- 
known a.s a “ tile ” ; but at the jire.sent time . . . 
often ap])lied to a felt hat,’ the latter -to be jire- 
ciHc, a ‘ bouler ’--being, by 1930, .slightly ob., the 
fornuT historical. Coll. : 1798, dane Austen 

(O.E.l).). 

pot-head. A stupid person : coll. : 1855, 

Kingsli'y. O.E.l). App. ex ; 

pot-headed. Thick-headed, stupid : coll. : More, 
1533. O.E.l). Whence preceding entry. 

pot-herb is cataehrestic when, as by Stevenson 
in 1882, u.sed as — pot-plant. O.E.l), 

Pot-Hooks. I'he 77th Foot, in late U. 19 20 the 
2nd Battalion of the Duke of (’ambridge’.s Own 
(Middle.sey Regiment): military: U. 19 20 ; ob. 
Ex the similarity of the two 7’8 to pot-hooks, 
pot-hooks and hangers. Shorthand.- coll.: C. 
19. 

pot-house. An easy-going club : clubmen's eoll. 
(— 1909). Ware. Jocular on S.E. sense.—2. (Pot- 


POTATO, THE 

House, the.) I'eterhouse, Cambridge ; Cambridge : 
inid-t’. 19 20 ; ob. 
pot-houser. Sec pot, n., 8. 

pot-hunter. One wbo i'ollows sport for profit, lit. 
for pots : coll, till C. 20, then S.E. : 1874, H., 5th 
ed. Sec pot, n., 4. Ex S.E. sense, one who hunts 
lc‘HH for the sport than for the jircy. (T. the next 
entry.—2. In very local c. of late ('. 10, the same as 
a ‘ barnacle ’. Oreene, 1592. 

pot-hunting. The practising of sport for the sake 
of the yirizes : eoll. till 20, then S.E. : 1802, The 
Saturday Ueviein, duly 7 ; Hood Words, 1881, ‘ Some 
men are too fond of starring or pothunting at 
sjiorts O.E.l). Cf. poi-hunUr, q.v. 
pot in the pate, have a. d o be tlie worse for 
drink : coll, verging on S.E. : ca. 1 (k) 0-1780. 
Biackcn, in bis interesting Farriery Improved, 1737, 
‘ An Ox • . . would servf' them to ride w-ell enough, 
if they had only a Rot in the Pate,’ O.hTD. 

pot joint. In grafters’ s. of late C. 19 -20, thus in 
P. Aliingham, Cheapjark, 1934. ‘An enormous 
nurnlMT of crockery sellers are Lancashire men, and 
their gnait stalls, where they sell all kinds of china 
hy mock auction, arc usually called “ pot joints 
pot o’ honey. See honey, 2. 
pot of all. A leader-hero, a ‘ demi-god ’: 
CockfK'Vs’ : ca. 1883-1914. Ware. 

pot of beer. Ginger beer : tcetotullers’(— 1909). 
Wan*. 

pot 0(f) bliss. ‘ A fine tall woman ’ : taverns’ ; 
from ca. lK7t) ; ob. Ware. 

pot of 0 is the abhr. of po/ oj (), my dear : rhyming 
8. for ‘ heer ’ : 1808. says W are ; ob. 

pot on. To 1)0 enthusiastic for : non-aristocratio 
R, (— 1887) >, by PK)0, coll. ; ob. Baumann 
(|uot<‘s Punch : ‘When their fancy has potted on 
])ink ’ (Ifcria sie stch in Rosa vcrliebl haben). 

pot walks, the. A C.p. applied to a drinking bout: 
ca. I.5r.() 1750. (O.E.D.) 

pot-waUoper. A lieavy drinker: coll. : late 
(’. 19 20; ob. Ex:—2. A tap-room loafer; 

(tlK'atncal) a ‘ prosser ’, q.v. : low' : from ca. 1870. 
—3. A scullion ; a cook on a wlialer : s. (— 18tK)) 
7* coll.—4. A pejorativ’c term of address : 1820 
(O.E.D.) : coll. >, ca. 1870, S.E. Ex the S.E. 
])olitical sense pot waller .—5. Incorrectly (prob. 
on ])rcccding scn.se) ai)])lied to anything very 
big and or clumsv : late C. 19-20. O.E.L). 

Whence : 

pot-walloping. Making vigorous hut clumsy 
movements: cataehrestic: 1899 (O.E.l).). Ex 
jirec'cding. 5. 

pot with two ears, make a or the. To set one’s 
arms akimbo : coll. : ca. 1(170-1700. Cotton, 1675, 
‘. . . A goodly jiort she bears. | Making the pot with 
the two Kars.' O.E.D. 

pot-wrestler. The cook on a whaler : nautical: 
from < a. 1840. Cf. pot-walloper, 3. 

potaquaine i» (inid-(\ 19-20) erroneous for poto- 
quane ; potaro (C. 17) for ^>cr/rero. O.E.D. 

Potater, or Potato. The I'Toneh race-horse Peui- 
etre • .s{)orting : 1st decade, C. 20. Ware. 

potato. A pejorative roll., as in Smollett’s ‘ I 
don't Milue [him] a rotten potato,’ O.E.D. : ca, 
1750-1850. Cf. polatoes, q.v.—2. ‘A large hole in 
fleshings or stockings : eoll. : late C. 19-20. 
Baumann. 

potato, hot. Se(‘ hot potato, 
potato, the or the clean. The best; the corrector 
most apposite thing: resp. 1822, 1880. Esp. in 
quite or not quite the (clean) potato. (O.E D. 
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potato-box. The mouth (cf. p.-jaw, q.v.): from 
ca. 1870. 

potato-finger. A lonj? thick fmgor ; a i>cnis ; a 
dildo: (low) coll. : C. 17-18. Ksj). in 8hakc- 
gpearc’s Troilus and Cressida. Ex Hup])osed 
aphrodisiac virtues of the sweet potato. (O.E.D.) 

potato-jaw or -trap. The mouth: resp. 1701, 
Mme D'Arblay ; 1785. (hose. Orig. Irish. (O.E.D.) 

potato-masher (grenade). A thunian hand-gren¬ 
ade so shu 7 )ed : military: 1015; oh. F. & Oib- 
bons. 

potato-pillin' (orig., ])rob. peelin’). A shilling: 
rhyming e. (inostly workmen's) : C. 20. JoJm o' 
London fs Il'cr/Vy. June 9, 1951. (Jf. the more gen. 
rogue and villain. 

potatoes. Abbr. of potatoes in the mould. P. P., 

Rhyming Slang^ 1992. 

potatoes in the mould. Cold : from ea. 1870. 
P. P., Rhyming >Slung, 1992. 

potatoes, small. Nothing much, nothing great : 
orig. U.S. (1890) anglicised ca. 1800. ('f. potato. 1. 

potching. The taking of tips from a ]>erson that 
one has not served: waiters’ (— 1889). The 
Graphic. March 17, 1889. Vvoh. ~ - poaching. 

(Waie.) 

potecary. An apothecary: sol. (— 1887); ob. 
Baumann. Ex dial. : 1805 (K.D.D.). 

potence. A potent or erutch-statf: erroneous; 
late C. 17-18. O.E.D.—potentional ; C. 17-18 
erroneous for potential, O. E. D, 

potle-beU, ring the. ‘ To confirm a bargain by 
linking the httle lingers of the right liand F. iV H. : 
Scots dial, and coll., mostlv among children : C. 19- 
20. 

potomaine. Ptomaine: from ca. 1880 : eol. 
Of. ptomaui* . q.v. 

pots or Potts. North Stafiordsiure Railway 
ordinary stock ; Stock E.\change ; Irom ca. 1885. 
The railway .serves the potteries. 

pots ; gen. be pots, to be mad, or extremely 
eccentric ; from ca. 1925. (.Anthony Weymouth, 
Hard Liver, 1990.) Ex potty on hats, q.v. 

pots and pans, make. ' T(» sjamd freely, then 
beg Bee, 1829 : ea. 1820-1900. (Baumann.) 

potted ; o< c. potted out. Conlined {v..g. in a 
lodging) : coll. : 1859, The Tunes, July 21 ; ob. bv 
1890, t 1920.—2. Dead and buried : from ca. 

18()0; ob. II., 2nded. Ex horticulture.—9. (Of a 
racehorse) favourite, favoured ; turf (— 1929). 
Manchon. Ex pot, n., 1. 

potted fug. I’otted meat : either dial, or local s. : 
Rugby (town) ; from ca. ISGO. 

POtter*K»rrier. An apothecary : low coll, and dial, 
form of poihecary ; ca. 1750 1820. J''oote, 1704, 
‘ Master Lint, the potter-carrier D.E.D. 

Potteries, the. Stoke City Football Club 
(‘ soccer ’): sporting ; C. 20. 

pottery. I’oetry : sol. when not a deliberate 
perversion : C. 19-20. 

potting. Shooting ; esp. the taking of pot-shots : 
coll. : 1884 (D.E.D.). Ex pot, v., 2. 

pottle. A bottle (of hay); incorrect : ca. 1790- 
1860. Fielding. O.E.D. 

Potts. See pots. 

potty. A tinker: lower classes’ (— 1900). 
Ware. Ex his pots and ])jins. 

potty, adj. Indliferent ; sliaky ; very un¬ 
promising (business scheme) ; ; rather ob. 

—2. (Of a stroke) feeble ; clumsy ; cricketers’ : 
from 1870. Lewis.—-9. 9 rivial, in.significant: 1899, 
Eden Phillpotts (O.E.D. Sup.). Ex potter {about). — 


4. Easy, simple ; safe : 1899 : b. >, by 1930, coll. 
Ibid.—5. Silly; crazy: from ca. 1910. Ex sensei. 

pouch. A present of money : 1880, Disraeli : s. 
>, by 1910, coll. ; ob. O.E.D. Ex sense 1 of the 
V. (N.B., pouch is, by soldiers, almost always pro¬ 
nounced F. & Gibbons.) 

pouch, v. To supply the pouch, i.e. the purse or 
pocket, of; to tip : s. >, in C. 2(\ (low) coll. : 1810, 
IShelley (O.E.D.) ; 1814, Disraeli, ‘ I’ouehed in a 
manner worthy of a Marquess and of a grand¬ 
father ’. Slightly oh.' -2. To eat: low coll. : 1892, 
Milliken, ‘ Fancy jioucliing your ])iog on a terrace.’ 
Ex S.E. sense, to swallow.—9. I'o .steal ; low 
(— 1929). Manchon. Ex dial., where it dates 
from G. 18. 

’^pOUCh a gun. To carry a revolviT ; c. : from 
ca. 1920. Edgar Wallace. The Squealer, 1927. 
On D.S, pack a gal. 

pouch-mouth, n. and adj. .\ lanter ; ranting: 
coll., somewhat raro : e;iil\ G. 17. Dt kkoi-, 
‘Players, 1 mean, theatcrians. poucli-mouth stage- 
walkers.’ I.e. ore rot undo. 

pouchet. A pocket : either eoll. or a corruption 
poekd by Er. poedntte. Radclitb . 10S2, ‘ Did out 
of his Pouchet thre<‘ nutmegs ]»roduce.' j by 180(». 
Poudering-tub. See Powdermg-tub. 
pouf. A would-be actor : tlK'atrfcal : ca. 1870- 
1910. E X poof !. po uf ! 
pouffe. S( c poof. 

poulain. A chancre: low coll.: 1785, Grose; 
ob. Ex I'r. poulain. 

poulderling. An undergraduat<‘ in his second 
year: umver.sity : G. 17. Anon., The Christmas 
Prince. ll'»07. ? origin. 

*poulterer. A tlmd tliat steals and guts IrdtiTS : 
c. ; (!. 19. Le.r. Pal. 'i ex guill -- a quill ])en, })er- 
baps via metaiihor of feathers as letO'r.s. 

poultice. A fat V Oman: Society: ea. 1880 190U. 
—2. A ‘ very high collar, sugge.>tive of a neck 
poultice, ring-like in slmjx'’ : Society! ea. 1882- 
1912. Likewise, W are.—-9. Sei* poultice Over.—4. 
A bore (person or thing) : Glasgow ( ™ 1994). 

poultice-mixer. A sick-bay attendant ; naval 
(— 1909). Ware. Gf. poultice-wallah, (|.v. 

poultice over the peeper. A punch or blow on the 
ey<'; low (— 1909), War<‘. 

poultice-wallah. A yihysician’s, eH|), a surgeon’s, 
assistant: military: iroiu ca. 1870. See wallah 
and cf. poulticf'-nii.ii r and ; 

poultice-wallopers ; also with caytitals. Dec. 
P. 'Wallahs. 1 la* Royal Army Medical Gorjj.s ; 
military : from ca. 1870 ; oh. Also the Pills 
pills, 2), Linseed Lancers. —2. Dec. in the singular, 
e.sp. in the Navy : a sick-bay attendant ; late 
G. 19-20. Bow(*n. 

poultry. Women in gen. ; coll. : G. 17-20. 
Ghapman. Hence, celestial poultry, angels, ex the 
wings. Gf. hen, hen-party, and contract cod.. 

’•^poultry-rig. TIk' ‘ dodge ’ iK^icd at jyndterer, 
q.v. ; e. : (I 19. Lex. Sal. 

poultry-show. A ‘ short arm ’ insjxction ; mili¬ 
tary ; 1915 ; ob. B. k P., ‘ It had no reference to 
hems.’ 

pounce. A variant of ponce. 
pounce, on the. lU'ady to leap \(‘rhally : Anglo- 
Irish : 1887, when brought into lasluon by E. 

Harringtein, M.P. The iJaily Sews, Oct. 10, LS'.K), 
‘ ‘‘ On the pounce ”, as the irreverent jihrase ge>es.’ 
pounce-shicer and pouncey. Se e ponco. 
pound, V. See pound it and pounded, 
pound. Pounds, whether weight or sterling; 
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S.E. until mid-C. 19, then coll, and dial. ‘ Ho’a 
worth a thousand pound if he’s worth a penny ’; 

‘ That bullock weighs eight hundred pound.’ (In 
combination, however, the uninllccted pi. is S.E. : 
e.g. ‘a four pound trout ’.) 

pound, go one’s. To cat something up : mili¬ 
tary : ca. 1870-1914. Ex the fact that a soldier’s 
ration of bread used to weigh 1 lb., his ration of 
meat nearly 1 lb. (actually ^ lb.), as mentioned in 
The Pall Mall Gazette^ July 1, 1885 (cited by O.E.D.). 

♦pound, in for. (’ommitted for trial : c. : C. 19- 
20 ; ob. Ex povnd prison. 

pound, shut (up) in the parson’s. Manied : 1785, 
Grose ; f hy 1800. 

pound and pint. ‘ Tlic bare Hoard of Trade 
ration scale ’ : nautical: late (J. 19-l.M). Howen. 

P0imd>and*pint idler. A naval purser : naval : 
late t'. E.M'arly 20. Hoven. Ex pna cditig. 

pound it. To bet, wager, as on a virtual cer¬ 
tainty, (‘S]). in I'll pound it: 1812, \'aux ; ob. by 
1900, virtually t hy lOlU). Ex f>flering £10 to 
2tf. ()</. at a cock-fight. Dickiuis, ‘ 1 11 pound it that 
you han't.’ ('f. poundahh\ q.v. 

pound (of lead). Head. iSce bake, n. 
pOund-not(C)ish. fStylisli ; aristocratic ; anVeted 
of spei'.ch or manner : lower classes' ; from ca. 19110. 
James (’urtis, The, Gdt Kid, lO.'Ul, ‘ ll(T ]K)und- 
noteish voice both annoyed and aniuscd the Gilt 
Kid.’ 

pound-text. A Jiarson : coll.: late C. 18-20; 
ob. Cf. cuydiiondhinnpfr. 

pound to an ollve(, it’s a). It’s a certain bet : 
Jew'ish coll. ( — 1909). Ware. l’erha}>s ex Jewish 
fondness for olives. 

poundable. (1^'^1>- of tla* n sult of a game, tiie 
i.sHue of a bet) ciTtain, inevitabh' ; or <‘on.videred to 
Iw such: low (? c.) : l8l2, \ au\ ; ob. by 1890, 
t by 1920. 

pounded, ]»])).adj. Discovi-rerl guilty of inqiio- 
j)ri('ty : male So<’ietv : ca. 1H2(1 50. Egan, /.i/c ta 
London, 1821. Ex the pounding ot strayed animals. 

poimders. (Hare in singulai.) Testicles: coll,: 
late ('. 17-18. Urvden’s ./aiv\’i. 117. 

pOUndrel. The head: coll.: 1004, Cotton, 

‘ Glad they had scap’d, and sav'd their poumlrcls ' : 
t by 1890. Origin ob.scure, though jirob. conms ted 
with weight. 

poupe. See poop, n., 2, and a .. 2. 

pour. A ‘ continuous ’ rain ; esp. a steady pour 
(all tlu' morning) : coll. : late C. 19 20. 

pouter. Tile female ])udend : low : C. 19-20; 
ob. Cf. diddly-pout. 

Poverty and Grief. Messrs. I’ollock & Gilmour, 
Hhifiowners : Clydeside nautical : late C. 19-20. 
Itowen. Ex rejmted absUuition from pampering 
their crews. 

poverty-basket. A wicker cradle : s. or coll.: ca. 
1820-70. lice, 1823. 

poverty-comer, more gen. p.-junction ; or with 
ca])italH. The corner fornu’d by York and Water¬ 
loo Roads, London : music-liall and variety artists’ 

(- 1890); ob. Tit-Bits, March 29, 1890. There 
they used to wait to be engaged. 8ince ca. 1910, it 
lias gen. referred to a corner in the l^dcester Square 
district and is a gen. theatrical coll. Ct. the /Slave 
Market of New York.—-2. The corner of Fenchurch 
Street and the a])proach to the Station : nautical: 
late C. 19-20. iJowi'ii. (The haunt of out-of-work 
seamen.) 

Poverty Row ; Poverty Row picture. See ‘ Mov¬ 
ing-Picture Slang § 8. 
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povilion. Erroneous for pavilion : late C. 17-18 
O.E.D. 

powder. (Of a horse) vigour, spirits: turf 
(— 1923). Manchon. Perhap.s ex gunjjowder -f- 
sense 2 of: 

powder, V.i. To rush : coll, and dial. : lit., in 
Quarles, 1032, ‘ Zacheus climb’d the Tree : But O 
how fast ... he powder’d down agon ! ’ ; fig., 
from ca. 1730. O.E.D. Ex the rapid cxjilosive- 
nesa of powder.—2. Hence, to spur (a horse) to 
greater speed: sporting (— 1887). Baumann.— 
3. V.t,, to ‘ camouflage ’ the fact that a horse is 
glandered: horse-copers’: from ca, 1860, '‘No. 

747 ’, p. 20. 

powder, bum bad. To break wind : coll. 
(— 1923). Manchon. Euphemistic. 

powder away, v.i. To perform fine but useless 
d(‘cds: coll. (— 1923). Ibid. Ex S.E. j)OU'der, 
to scatB’r or sprinkle like powder. 

powder-monkey. A boy employed to carry 
powder from magazine to gun : 1082. liadchffe, 

‘ Pow'der-monkey by name ’ ; naval coll, till C. 19, 
then S.E. 

powder or shot, not worth. Not w orth cost or, 
esp., trouble or effort : 1770, Foote : coll, till ca. 
1850, then S.E. 

powdering (one’s) hair, be. To be getting drunk : 
taverns’: C. 18-20; extremely ob. Ware, 1909, 
nmiarks : ‘ Still heard in remote places. Euphem¬ 
ism invented hy a polite landlord.’ 

powdering-tub. A salivating cradle or pit, used 
against syjihihs : late C. lO-early 19 : humorous 
S.E. until C. 18, then coll. Shakespeare; Grose, 
1st ed.—2. With capitals, ‘ the Poeky Ho-ipital at 
Kinysland near London ’, B.E. : low toll. : late 
G. 17 mid-18. 

power. A large number of persons, number or 
quantity of things ; much : from ca, 1060 : S.E. 
until ca. 1820, then dial, and (low) roll. Dickens, 

‘ it has done a power of work.’ O.E.H. Cf. nation 
and : 

poweration. A large number or quantity; 
much : coll. : ca. 1830-1910. Also dial. 

powerful. Great in numlier; in quantity : dud. 
and low’ coll. : 1852, in U.S. ; ui)glici.',cd in 1805, 
b\' Dickens, ‘ A powerful sight of notice O.E.D.— 
2. Adv., })OW'crfully ; exceedingly, very : dial, and, 
esp. in I’.S. (1833, Thornton) ami Canada, low coll. : 
1835, Washington Irving ; Be.sant vV Rice, 1870, 

‘ Raynor seems powerful anxious to get you on the 
paper,’ O.E.D.; Td-B'ds, Sept. 17. 1892. ‘He's 
jiowerful bad, miss.’ Ob. as coll, in tlrcat Britain. 
('J’he adj. ex the adv., the adv^ ex power, q.v.) 

POWOS, the. The Prince of Wak's'.s Own Regi¬ 
ment : late C. 19- 20 military ; ob. Also known os 
the Old and Bold, q.v., and Calvert's Entire. 

powwow. A conference of, discussion of plans 
by, senior oflici^rs before a battle, or during man- 
muvres : military : from ca. 1912. E. & Gibbons, 
A natural extension of the S.E. sense. 

pox. Sj'philis : C. 10-20 : S.E. until mid-C. IS ; 
then a vulg. That the word w’as early avoided 
appears in Massinger's ‘ Or, if you will hear it in a 
plainer phrase, the pox ’, 1031. Often French pox 
(Flono, ‘The Great or French poxe’); occ. 
Italian, German, Spanish, Indian pox, also {the) 
gnat 1100 ",—Swdft has the greater pox ; of. French 
gout. Altered spelling of pocks, orig. applied to the 
pustules of any eruptive disease. (O.E.D ) See 
also powdering-tub. Cf. pox L q.v., and : 
pox, V. To infect with sj^Lilis : late C. 17-20: 
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S.E. until inid-C. 18, then a vulg. Amorv, IThG, 
‘She . . . lives . . . to . . . pox the bodv,’O.E,I). 
Cf. : 

pox I (Cf. pox, n. and v.) In imprecations and 
irritated exclamations, esp. a pox oj or on .. . /, 
(a) pox tal:e, a pox !, what a pox !, with a pox !, 
pox on it! Late C. IG-mid-l!) : S.E. until C. 18, 
then a vulp. Shakespeare, 1588, ‘ A pox of that 
jest ; Eielding, 1741), ‘ Eormalities ! with a j»)X ! ’ 
O.E.l). 

poxed, poxt, ppl.adj. Infected with syphilis: 
late C. 17-LH) : S.E. until mid-(\ 18, then a vulg. 

poyson ; poysoned, poyson’d. See poison, 
poisoned.—poz, pozz. See pos. 
pozish. See posish. 

pozzy. See possy, 1, 2.—2 Pozzy. Lozieres, a 
small village on the Somme front, the sc(‘m‘ of 
tierce lighting in the ‘Big Push’: duly, IDlti : 
mostly among the Australian soldiers.—,*k (pozzy.) 
Jam: military: late ('. 1!)-2(1. IL A' P., es]). tlm 
3rd ed. Perhaps ex a South African languag<x for 
the natives in S.A. ‘ used the word, hefore 11)00 at 
least, to designate any sort of sweetimait or pre¬ 
serve ’ ; its revival in the G.\\’. may havt' lasui 
caused by the I’osy brand of condensed milk being, 
in 11)14—early 15, often sjiread on bread wlien jam 
ran out. I m.vself hazard posset. 

pozzy-wallaii. ‘ A man inordinatidy fond of 
jam ’ : military ; C. 20. ii. &. P. Ex sense 3 of 
the preceding -f- ivnllah, q.v. 

practicable, n. A door, window, staircase, etc ., 
actually usable in a filay : theatrical coll. : 1851), 
Wraxall. Ex the corres])ondmg theatrical adj. 
(1838). O.E.D. 

practicable, adj. Gullible; illicitly acce.‘isible ; 
facile : 1801), Malkin. (.).E.D. E.x practicabh, 

feasible. 

practical, n. (Pare in singular.) A practical 
joke ; a trick : 1833, M. Scott. Ob. O.E.l). 

practical politician. A public-hcmse, .self-ap¬ 
pointed orator or sjjouter : coll. : late (’. 10 20. 

practice, n., and practise, V., au* often cata- 
chrestically confused in sj)elling. 

practise in the milky way. 1’o fondle a woman's 
breasts: low cultured coll, verging on, but not 
achieving, S.E. : C. 17 20 ; ob. ('arew, Ki.’id. 

*practitioner. A thief: c. : from ea. 1805 ; ob. 
J. Greenwood, 1809, 

*prad. A horse : c. : app. not recorded sepa¬ 
rately before 1799, but implird in (hose, 2nd ed., 
1788, in prad-lay. Egan, Dickens, Mayhew. Mar¬ 
riott Watson. Ex Dutch paard, a horse* (O.E.D.). 
Cf. Charincj Cross, yee, *pra)irt r ; and csfi. pro<i, 2. 

*prad-COVe. A hor.se dealer ; c. : Irom < a. 1820 ; 
ob. Egan’s Grose. 

’•‘prad-holder. A bridle : c. : 1798, Tufts, A 

Glossary of 'fli teres' J ary on. 

*prad-lay. ’ Cutting bags from Ix'hind horse.s ’ ; 
the stealing of bridles, etc. : c. ; 1788, Gro.se. 

*prad-uapper ; -napping. A hor.se-tlm'f; liorse- 
thieving : c. ; C. 19-20; ob. IL, 2nd ed. Seo 
prad. 

*pradback. Horseback: c. (—1812); ob. 
Vaux. See prad. 

prae. An occ. variant of pre., a prefec t. Des¬ 
mond ( 'oke. The School across the. l^oad, 1910. 

♦prag, pragge. A thief; e. of ea. 1590-1 (>00. 
Greene, 1592. Prob. ex pro/, n., and v. 

Pragger-Wagger, the. The I’nnee of Wales: 
Oxford undergraduate.s’; from ca. 1913; ob. Colhn- 
Bou. By ‘ the Oxford -er 


praise. (The name of) God : a Soots euphemistic 
coll.: C, 17-earIy 19. Callander, 1782, ‘ Praise he 
blest, God be praised. T}ii.s is a common form still 
in Scotland with such as, from revercncie, decline to 
use the sacred name,’ E.D.D. Ex f S.E. jiraise, ‘ an 
object or subject of prai.se ’. 

pram. A perambulator (for infants) : (until ca. 
1920, considered rather low ) eoll. ahhr. : 1884, The 
Graphic, Oct. 25, ‘ Nur.ses . . . cliattering and 

laughing as they jmsh tlieir “ prams ~2. Hence, 
a milkman’s hand cart : coll. : 1897 (O.E.D.). 

prance. To dance, eajier, gamliol : mid-Ck 15- 
20 ; S.E. until ca. 1850, then coll. (O.E.D.). 

*prancer. A hor.se : c. : ea. 150.5 18()0. Har¬ 
man, ILE., Gro.se, Ainsworth. Cf. the S.E. usage ; 
a prancing or nu'ttlcsome lior.se. Sis* aEo pranker. 
—2. A highvv'nyman : C. 17 : c. ca. 108(». low s. 
Day. Head. O.E.D.^—^3. llcnci*, a hoiM'-thicl : c. : 
C. 18 mid-P,). Anon., The Tivcnty CraftsoK n, 1712, 

‘ Tlic lifteenth a prancer ... If they ratch him 
lior.se-coiirsing, lie's nooz'd once for all.’ 4. .V 
cavalry otlicei ; military : Ironi ca. 1870 ; oh. 

11.. 5th ed. 

*Prancer, the Sign of the. Tlu* Nag’s Head (mn): 
from ca. 1505 (vitv ob.) : c. . in C. 19. low s. 
Harman. AEo//n Siyn of the Pratterr's Poll. H.E., 
G ro.se. 

*prancer’s nab or nob. A Jioisc’s bead a.s a sham 
.s<*al to a courit<‘rfcit {»a.s.s : c. : kite (’, 17 inid-P.b 
ILE.. (Jro.><e. Cf. : 

’•‘prancer’s poll. Tin* saim* : late (’. 17-inid-IS. 
B.E.—2. See Prancer, the Sign of the. 

♦pranker. A hor^e ; c. : late ('. 10 17. Grecne- 
Pn >h. a corrujition of jnanee/, 1. 

p’raps, perhaps; eoll abbr. (m C. 19, ratlu'r 
low): 1835, Hood ; jirob. mu<‘h earlier. (().E.D.; 

*prat, pratt. A tinder-box : e. • late C. 17 early 
19. B.lv, Grose. ? origin.--2. (Gen. in |»1 ) 
buttoek ; a thigh : mid-(’. 1») 2<t : e. -.ea. 182<i. 
low: Harman, Brome.--3. A behind : late ('. 10 
20 : c. in C. 19, low. Kf)W■land^, 10H>. ' Ami tip 
lowT witli thy ])rat ’ ; Marnott-\\ atson, 18!)5, ‘ We 
ain’t to do notinng . . . but to set ilown upiin our 
prats.’ (T. C.S. c. siuise, a liij)-])(M ket 4. 'I’he 
female pudend : low: C. l!)-20. 

*prat, V, d’ogo: e. : 1879, HoisUy. Comieeted 
pcrhajis with ]»at, n., 3, but prob. with lEuuanv 
prasttr, to run.' 2. lienee-, prat o/o sf//- -or, mon¬ 
gen., one's fratne—tn, to butt m, come umnviU'd. 
interfere: low ; lat<“ C. 19 20. 3. 'I’o be;it, to 

swish: late C. 10 20 (ol).) : low. App ex prat, 

11 ., ,3. Shake.-'pean-, Mfrnj H o of, 1\ , n. 

prat one’s frame in. An Australian and N.Z. 
variant of pm/, v., 2 ; (k 20. 

prate-roast. A talkative hoy; ca. 1070 1840: 
low: Glanvill; B.E.; Grose (1st ed.), who, liy the 
way, certainly errs when he de-scrihes it a« c. 

pratie, praty. A Jiotato : dial, and Anglo-Irish : 
18.12, a Scots song (O.ILD.) ; Marryat ; Reade, 
18.57, has the very ran- spelling prater. A slurred 
ahhr. Also see tater (-ur), tatie. 

’''prating cheat. 'J'be tongue : c. : ea. 1505 1800. 
Harman ; B.E. ; (.Jro.se, Jst ed. See cheat, a 
thing. 

♦pratt. See prat, n. 

♦pratting-ken. A low- lodging house : c. : from 
ea. 1800. ‘ No. 747.' Ex jnat, n., 2. Cf. kradying- 

ken, q.v. 

prattle-broth. Ti-a : late C. 18-mid-19. Grose, 
1788. Cf. chatter-, scandal-, broth. 

♦prattle-cheat. See prattling cheat 
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prattling-box. A pulpit: low : late C. 18-mid- 

19. (iroso, 1785, Cf. hurn-box. 

*prattlmg-cheat. An occ. variant of prating 

cheat, fj.v. 

pratiling-parlour. A private apartment: ca. 
1820-00. Moiierieff, 1821. 

*pratts. See prat, n. 

praty. 'I'alkativo : eoll. (gen. low) : C. 19-20 ; 
ob. Kx S.M prate, (idle) talk.—2. See pratie. 

prawn, silly. A j)ejorative applied to juTHons; 
gen. you tally prawn or the ti.p, : coll. : from ca. 
1905 ; slightly oh. It may date from ca. 1890. for 
in 1895 \V. IN'tt Jinlge, Minor Dialogues, has: 

‘ Ah, I exjieci you re a Huiiey young prawn, 
Ernmn.’ 

pray with knees upwards. (Of women) to eoit: 
low : 17H5, Or (HO. 

prayer-bones. Tlie kmes : low' coll. : from ca. 
1850; oh. 

prayer-book. A small lioly-stone (rf. hihlc, q.v.) : 
nairtical s. . , ea. J870, nautical eoll. (oh.); J810, 
Dana. ‘Smaller hand-ston<\s . . . prayer-hooks 
. . . are u-c(l to scrub in among the crevices and 
narrow ]ila(cs, where the large lioly.stone (set* bible] 
will not L'o.' 2. See Post Office Prayer-Book. d. 

(A is(. the sportsman's prayer-book. ) Dull s (in ule to 
the Turf . sporting ; imd-C’. 19-20. Ware. ('J’lie 
(inxdi dates irorri 1842.) 

prayer-book parade. ‘ A tiromenadt* m fashion- 
uhl(> plates ot n'soit, alter morning stTVice on 
Sund.i\s . 1', iV 11.; ca. 1880-1920; very ob. Cl. 
chUK h-pUKuh . (( V. 

prayers, at her last. (Adj ajrftiad to) an old 
maid: late C. 17 mid-19 Kay, Crose. Cf lead 
apes in hill ■ see at apeS. 

prayers, say. (Ot horses) to stumble ; sporting: 
C. 19 20 ; ob ( f. iltmlional habits. 

prayers backwards, say. d o blasjdieme; to 
cuiHi': ( oil. ; Intel'. IT car U' 19. lva\ s Tiom ; 
Xt'd Ward. ITOd. ‘'I’liev faav . . . backward.'''; 
Nathan Kailey's Eiasmus, 1725. 

pre. prefect : I'iiblic-Sclioolbo\ s' : late C. 19- 

20. <'ollin.son. Also . 

preach. An act ot ju-eaching; a sermon ; a di- 
eoui'so ; tediously niornl tali; (ct. pi-jatr, (p\.): 
C. 10 20. Mrs W iiitney. 1870, ‘ I jireached a little 
jueath,’ < ).E D Sli'jlitly ob. 

♦preach at Tyburn Cross. To be hanged : e. or 
low- s. : ca. 1810 00. 

preachification. \*b] n. of ne.\t : eoll. : 184.‘b 

Inn kbart (O.E.D.). C'f. prrarA, (|.v. 

preachify. 'I’o deliver a (Ualious) sermon ; 
inorahsi' wi'unsomelv : eoll. : 1775, S. d. i'ratt 

(O.E.D). 

preachiiying. Tedious morali‘'ing : coll. : 1828 
(O.E.D.). [\\ preachijy. preachipcation. 

preachiness, d'lie being preachy, (].v. : roll. : 
ISbl, O.E.D. (’f. ])!•(ceding entry. 

preaching-shop. A i hmeh ; mon* gen., a ehapel : 
coll. : from ea. 18*10. Thackeray. Tiqurativo on 
preaching-house (ITtiO), Wesleys name for a 
Methodist ('hapel. (O.E.D.) 

preachy, (liven to preaching ; as if, as in, a 
sermon : coll. : 1819, I\lis.s M it ford. ‘ He wa.s a very 
goixi man . . . though preachy and prosy,' O.E.D. 
Whem e ; 

preachy-preachy. Tediously moral or moralising : 
eoll.: 1894, (leorge Moon*. ‘I don't ’old with all 
them preachy-jireaehy hretliren says nhout the 
theatn*.’ 

precede and proceed have been confused since 


C. 14. Rather different is the C. 17 erroneous use 
oIl precedential for precedented. O.E.D. 

preceptacyon. A C. 17 incorreetness for pre¬ 
cipitation. O.E.D. 

precession and procession : occ. eatachrestie, the 
one for the other: C. l()-2(). (O.E.D.)—2. More¬ 

over, precession is a C. 17 erroneous form of the. f 
presession. O.E.D. 

precious. Egregious ; arrant ; (pejoratively) 
thorough ; occ. an almost meaningless intensive : 
coll. ; late M.fk-C, 20. Lydgate ; donson, 1()05, 

‘ Your w'orship is a preeious ass ’ ; ].>arwin, 1830. 
O.E.D. 

precious, ad V, Exceedingly; very: eoll.: 1837. 
Dickens (wdio, as W. remarks, yjopulanscd this use), 

‘ W'e’ve got a jiair o’ yireeious large wiieels on ’ ; 
Baumann, hf>wever, imjilies its u.se as early as the 
1740 ’k. Ex the adj. VA. precious few. 

precious coals ! A coll, expletive : ca. 1570- 
1020. Ga.^jcoigne, Prob. ex precious !--prennus 
bloesl or body, recorded by the ().E.D. m 1500. 

precious few. Very few: coll.: 1839 (O.E.D.). 
Ex precious, adv. (q.v.). 

Precious John. Prester Jolin : C. 17 sol. fSir 
T. Herb(*rt, 1034, mentions it. O.E.D. 

preciously. Exceedingly ; very : eoll. : 1607, 

Middk'ton ; Thai keray. O.E.D. ('f. jrreciDus, ndv. 

precipitate(ly) and precipitous(ly) are often con¬ 
fused : (A 19-20. (E. E. Benson amusingly in 

iSecnt Lives, 1932.) 

precisianist. Incorrect for jirecisiomst (a ymn.st) : 
(’.19 20. Error due to piff’cs'm/?. O.E.D. 

precognizance, -nization. ineoiTe(t lor pre- 
cotiizance, -ization : ('.18. D.IAD. 

predeceased, obvious; ca. 1890-1915; orig. 
legal. W’are. lYrhajis ex c?/ Annr'.^di ad. 

predicate. Cata(‘hn*sttc for pruhet : Iroin ea. 
ir»2o. isimilarly pridicatton iirr jiredution. O.E.D. 

predic(k)lement. A ])redicainent : sol., csp. 
Cockneys’ (— 1887). Puumarui. 

preempt. A ]irt“emptive right : Australian coll. ; 
1890. Kolf Boldrewood. Morns. Oh. 

prelector, -sllip. Incori'ect for pffjcct, prefecture : 
('. 17 18. O.E.D. 

preferable, more. Preferable : an indefensible 
ineorrectnesb : late C. 19-20. Eow ler. 

preference. A choice ; e.g. ‘ of the two authors, 
N IS my y)ref(>r(*nee ’ : eoll. ; fi’om ea. 1890. By 
1935, virtual y S.E. 

pregnable. Pn*gnant : a C. 17 calaehresis. 
O.E.D. 

prejaganint. (Too) thrustful, interfering ; hav¬ 
ing the unfortunat(' knack of being ahva^s in the 
way ; New Zealanders’ : from ea. 1912. lYrliayis 
a eornqrtion of prejudiced. 

prejurie. An f incorrect form of perjury. 
O.E.D. 

prelim. A preliminary examination : students' : 
from ea. 1883.- 2. In yd., the yire-text yiages of a 
hook, i.e. title-yiages, preface, i*ontents-yuige and, 
when thi'H' is one, the dedication ; yiriiiters’ 
and ])uhlishers’ : C. 20. Abbr. jirtliininancs. —3. 
A yireliminarv ])raetice or match : sporting : C. 20. 
O.E.D. (Sup.). 

premises. The female ymdend : low ; C. 19-20 
Cf. lodgings to let. 

premune. A pnemunire (= a yirodicaraent): 
eoll. abbr. : ca. 1755-1800. Mrs Lennox, 1758. 
O.E.D. 

prep. Preparation of lessons ; the perioil of such 
preparation: school 8. : 1^,C2, O.E.D. ; Eden 
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Phillpotts, in The Human Boy, 1899.—2. Abbr. of 
next: .school 8. : from 1900 at the latest. Collin- 
son. 

prep, school. A preparatory school: school s.: 
1899 (O.K.I). Sup.), but prob. earlier. 

preposter. Incorrect for pra'poster : niid-C. 18- 
20. O.E.D. 

prescle. Erroneous for prcsle (shavegrass): C. 
18. O.E.D. 

Prescott. A waistcoat: rhyming s. Gen. 
Charley Prescott (— 1859). H., 1st ed. 

presence, this. The present docuiment: C. 15-17 
cataclircshs. On these presents. O.E.D. 

present. A white spot on a finger-nail : coll, : 
C. 19-20 ; slightly oh. SiiggcsU^l by S.E. gift in 
the same sense. Supposed to betoken good fortune. 

[ Present tense for preterite : a common sol. : prob. 
contemporaneous with the language, Esp. give for 
gave, (bco, c.g. quotation at reener), mn for ran. C'f.: 
2. Present infinitive for do{€s), or did, -f- that intini- 
tive: coll.: mid-C. 19-20. K.g., U. Keverne, 

Menace, 1935, ‘ “ Mr Parry get away all right ? ” 
“ Yes. Went ofl’ early, as you arranged 
presenterer. A whore: low coll.: ca. 1820-70. 
F. & H. (A presenter of herself.) 

preserve (of long bills). A collection of outstand¬ 
ing debts : Oxford University : ca. 1820-50. 
Egan’s Grose. 

preservitor. Incorrect spelling of preservator ; 
C. 16. (Gen. -our.) O.E.D. 

President Bob. Robert Spcnccr, 2nd 1‘^arl of 
Sunderland (16*10-1702). Very versatile. (Daw.son.) 
press, hot. iieo hot press. " 
press the button. I’o be the person to make a 
definite and/or important beginning : coll. (—1931). 
Lycll. 

press the flesh ! Shake hands ! : a c.p. from ca. 
1910. A. E. W. Mason, The Sapphire, 1933. 

pressed off, pjil.adj. Finished t tailors’ coll. : 
late C. 19-20.—2. Hence, asleep : tailors’ s. : C. 20. 

presumptions. Prcsumfituous ; sol, : late 0, H>- 
20; C. 15-18, 8.E. ; ca. 1810 70, coll. 

preterite, n. and adj. (A) very old (person): 
Society: ca. 1870-1900. ^Va^e, ‘ E.specially ap- 
phed to women ’. CT. B.C. and has hf'en. 

[Preterite misused for })re.scnt-j)erft‘0t tense 
results, mainly, from an ajurig of ‘ gangsteresc ’, 
orig. and chiefly U.S. ; esji. in ‘ You said it ’ for 
‘ You’ve said it ’ : illiterate coll. : from ca. 19,30.] 
pretermit is catachrestic when to cease com¬ 
pletely : from ca. 1830. (O.PkD.) 

prettifleation. Rendering finically or cheaply 
pretty : coll. : from ca. 1855. 

prettified, adj. (Made) pretty in a too-dainty or 
in a cheap way : coll. : from ca. 1851. Ex : 

prettify. I'o make pretty, esp. if cheaply or 
pettily: to reprcBcnt prettily: coll.: 18.50, Mrs 
Trollope, ‘ Your money to prettify your houst; ’, 
O.E.D. 

prettifying. Vbl.n. of preceding, q.v.: coll.: 

C. 20. Cf. prrUificalion. 

pretty. (Alway.s the p.) The /airway : golfers’ 
coll, : 1907. (i.E.D. (Su]).).—2, As the orna¬ 

mented part of a glass or tumbl<*r, it is 8.E. 

[pretty. This fS.E. adj. has, since ca. 1850, had a 
slightly coll, tinge.—2. The adv. (C. 16-20) has 
been almost coll, since ca. 1890: i.e. in sense of 
‘rather ‘ con.sidcrably ’. Contra.st :] 
pretty, adv. Prettily : 1667 (O.E.D.): S.E. 

until C. 19, then coll. ; in U 20, low coll, 
pretty, do the or speak or talk. To afi'ect 


amiability or oourtoay in action or speech : low 
coll. : from ca. 1890. J. Newman, Scamping 
Tricks, 1891, ‘ We can talk pretty to each other.’ 

pretty, sit. To (be vor>’^ comfortable and) look 
pretty : coll. : C. 20. Orig. U.S. Ex fowls, esp. 
chickens, sitting prettily on the nest. 

pretty as paint, as. Very ])retty : coll. : 1922, 
E. V, Lucas, ‘ She's os pretty as paint ’ (Apporson). 
Because like a painting. Cf. oil-paint mg and 
picture, qq.v. 

pretty-behaved. Prettily behaved; coll.: late 
C. 18-20. Cf. pretty-spoken. 

pretty-boy clip. ‘ Hair brought flat down over the 
forehead, and cut in a straight line from car to ear ’ : 
Society: ca. 1880-1900. Ware. 

pretty dancers, the. The Aurora Borealis : Scots 
coll. : C. 19-20. Cf. merry dancers. 

pretty-face. A small kangaroo: Australian 
coll. : from ce,. 1885 ; very ob. iMorns. 

pretty Fanny’s way, only. Characteristic : c.p. 
(in C. 19, a proverb) on only her {his) iray : ca. 172()- 
1900. Ex Parnell, ca. 1718, ‘ And all that's madly 
wild, or oddly gay, | We call it only jiretty Fanny’s 
way ’ (O.E.D.). 

pretty-perch. A very neat landing : ]C>\ al Air 
Force's (— 1932). 0pp. a thumped-m landing. 

[pretty-pretties, pretty things. kiii<lv-J;ruieks, 
1875, and pretty-pretty, rather too. or f)rcttiiy 
])rctty, 1897, are given by O.K.I), as S.E. : but orig. 
they wer(‘ almost certainly (‘oil.] 

pretty-pretty. ^ Ornamental work on .shij)- 
board ' : nautical coll. : from ca. I8S0. JJuuen. 
Ex ])reccding. 

Pretty Royal. H.M.S. Princess Poynl : naval : 
C. 29. Jtowen. 

pretty-spoken. S[)caking ])r('tti]y : coll. : 1809, 
Malkin. Cf. pritfy-bchavrd (12 vcais cailicr). 

prettyish. Rather I)I•ett ^ : (‘oll. : 1741, Horace 
Walpole, ‘There was (’liurehiH's dauglitiT, wiio is 
prettyish and dances veil,’ O.E.J). 

[preventative, despite the o})inion of many, is 
S.IC. ; in C. 20, howevtT, preventive is jirebTi’f'd. 
Prob, there has been some confusion with • 1 

preventitive, n. and adj. Incorrec t, ('. 17-20, for 
pr( ventative, i.c. j)rcventiye. Doubtless due to 
influence oi' preventive (1639) on pr event at ire (1651). 
O.E.D. 

preventive. A preventive officer: iiaulieal: 
1870, E.D.D. 

previous ; gen. too previous. Prcmaturi' ; iiast \ : 
B. >, ca. 1895, coll. : 18M5, The Ihnly Tilnfraph, 
Dec. 14, ‘ He is a littk" Uiforo bis time, a triflo 
previous, as the Americans say, but so arc all 
geniuses.’ Wlu'nco : 

previousness. The coming too soon or being 
premature, hasty : coll, ; 1884 in U.S. ; anglit'i.sed 
ca. 181)0. Ex preceding term, q.v. 

*prey. Money : c. : late C. 17-ear!y 19. R.E., 

Grij.se. Ex S.E. son.se. 

price -P, what. (Occ. admiring, but gen, 

earcastic ; in rc'fi^rence to a declari'd or wt'il-under¬ 
stood value.) What do you now think of - — ? 

Just consider, look at-! : orig. racing (‘ What 

odds^- ■'{'), then gen,: from ca. 1890, P. H. 

Emerson, 1893, ‘ What price you, when you fell off 
the scaffold.’ 

priceless. (By itself, it - ) ludicrous; extremely 
amusing. With n., egregious : e.g. ‘ priceless ass ’ 
(of a person) : s. >, ca. 1935, eoll. : from ca. 1906. 

‘ Now a favourite schoolboy word ’, W., 1920. Ex 
S.E. sense, ‘ invaluable ’. 
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prick. A pimple : coll. : C. 17-18. Jonson, 
Marston, et al.y in Eastivard Ho /, III, ii, ‘ 1 have seen 
a little prick no bigger than a pin’s head . . . swell 
to an ancorne,’ i.o. a boil or ulcer ; this is a quibble 
on sense 3.—2. An endearment; late C. 16-17. 
(Cf. pillicock, 2.) Ex:—3. The penis: 1692 

(O.E.D.): S.E. until ca. 1700 ; in C. 18-20, a 
vulg. vcTging, in C. 20, on low coll. Shakespeare ; 
Koi>ortson of Struan, Han bury Williams, Burns. 
Ex basic sense, anything that pricks or pierces. Cf. 
ajck, q.v. See csp. Grose, B., and Allen Walker 
Read, Lexical Evidence, 193.5 (Paris; privately 
print(Hl). (I'he variant prickle, dating from ca. 
1660, has always been S.E. : in C. 19-20, literary 
only.)—1. An offensive or contemptuous term 
(aj)plied to men only), always with silly ; gen. you 
silly prick, oco. the s. p. : low ; late C. 19-20.—6. A 
pin : tramps’ and Ijeggars’ e. (— 1933). 

prick-ear or -ears ; or with capitals. A Round- 
head : a coll, nickname; 1012; t by 1090. 
Though influenc(*d l)y prick-eared (or -luejfjed), q.v., 
prick-ear derives mainly e.x the fac^t that ‘ the 
Puritan head-gear W'as a black skull-cap, drawn 
dowm tight, leaving ears exposed,’ F. & 11., or, as 

B. E. delines prick-eared fellow, ‘ a Crop, whose Ears 
are longer than his flair ’. 

prick-eared, adj. Roundhead : ca. 1640-1700 : 
coll. \erL'iTig on iS.i’l. ('t, ])receding. 

prick ior a (soft) plank. ‘ To find the most com¬ 
fortable place lor a sleep ’ ; nautical : late C. 19-20. 
Bowen. 

prick has no conscience. See standing prick. 
prick-(in-)the-garter ; aUo prick-(m-)the-loop. 

A fraudulent game, in winch pricking with a bodkin 
into tlie loop of a Indt figures largely : C. lib In 

C. 17-1S called pnck-{in-)thi -bt U ; in i'. 18 6,, the old 
nol). Orig. coll., but almo.-^t imm. S.E. 

prick-louse ; occ., as m Burns, prick-the-louse. 
(Also nip-louse.) A tailor : coll. : (\ 16-20 ; in 
C, 19 20, maiulv dial. Dunbar, L'Estrange. 
(O.K.D.) 

prick-the-garter, play at. To eoit : C. 18-19: 
low. Ex pncl'-in tlu -(jd)Irr. C| v. 

prick-the-louse. ^ee prick-louse, 
pricked, with its ears. (Of a horse winning) 
easily ; race course eoll. (— 1932). Slang, p. 243. 

pricket. A sham bidder : auctioneiTs’ ; C. Ul- 
20; ob. CL putter-up. 

prickly Moses. Sei? Moses, prickly, 
pride-and-pockets. (hheers on half-pay: coll.: 
ca. 1890-1915. P. II. Emerson, 1893. 

pride of the morning. A morning erection due to 
retention of urine : lati* 19-20 (low') coll. Also 
moming-pride. Perha]>s suggested by the S.E. and 
dial. p. of the rn., an early morning shower of rain, 
•pridgeman. See prigman. 
priest, a great. An meffeetual but strong de.sire 
to stool ; Scots coll. : G. 18-19. 
priest-linked. See priest say grace, let the. 
priest of the blue bag. A barrister : eoll. ; from 
ca. 1845 ; ob. Kingsley, 18-19, ‘ As practised in 
every law'quibble . . . as if ho had been a regularly 
ordained priest of the blue bag Gf. green bag, 
priest say grace, let the. (V.i.) to marry : eoll. : 
C. 17-18. lienee, priest-linked, joined in matri- 
raoiiy : late G. 17-early 19. B.Pk, Gro.se. 

priest spoke on Sunday, know more than the. To 
lx> worldly-wise : coll. : G. 15-20; in C. 19-20, 
mostly dial. Bale, ca. 1540. Apperson. 

priestess. A priest’s wife: coll.: 1709, Mrs 

Manley. (O.E.D.) 


*prig ; in C. 16-18, often prigg. A tinker : c. ; 
1667 ; t 1690. Harman. Perhaps ex dial, prig, 
v.i., to haggle about the price ; proh., however, 
connected closely (see, o.g. prig, prince) with ;—2. A 
thief: 1610, Rowlands : c. >, ca. 1750, low s. In 
C. 19-20, gen. a yietty thief. Ex png, x., 1.—3. 
Hence, a cheat: late C. 17-i‘arly 19 : e. >, ca. 1750, 
8. B.E., Grose.—4. See prig-nappcr, 2.—5. A fop, 
coxcomb : late 0. 17—early 19. B.E., ‘ A Kico 

beauish, silly Fellow, is calhid a niecr Prig ’ ; Grose, 
‘a conceited coxcomical [.wc] fellow’.-4). Henre, 
a vague pejorative (dislike, contempt) : late G. 17- 
18 coll. Shadwell, 1679, ‘A senseless, noisie Prig,’ 
O.E.D.—7. A religious precisian, esj). a dissenting 
minister: eoll.: late G. 17-nu(l-18. O.E.D. 

Facetious Tom Brown, Arthur Murphy. ‘ Per- 
haji.s partly a violent shortening f.f precisian ’, 
\V.—Hence, 8, a precisian in manner-, a purist in 
Sjicech, esp. if conceited, didaetie, or tedious : coll. 
>, in C. 19, S.E. : 17.53, Smollett (O.E.]>.) ; George 
Eliot, in Middlemarch, ‘A png is a fellow who is 
ahvays making \'ou a present ot his opinions.’ 

*prig ; prigg (as for n.). To steal : 15C1, 
Awdflav; Harman: e. >, in G. 19. low s. In 
C. 19 -20. gen. applied to petty theft. ? a corruption 
(cf. that in sense 4) of "fprick, to pin, to skewer,—2. 
Hence, to elieat, to swindle : low s. ; 1819, The 
Sporting Magazine, ‘[He] shook hands with me, 
and trusted 1 should soon png the London coeknies,’ 
O.E.D.—3. V.i., to beg, importune : 1714, Wood- 
row ; G. Douglas, 1901 (O.E.D.) : roll, and dial. 
Prob. ex png, to haggle.—4. To ride : 1567, Har¬ 
man ; B.E. and Grose at prigging-, c. and dial.; 
t hy 1850. Gocnate with S.E. pnek, as in Sp(‘ns(*r\s 
‘ A gentle Knight was pricking on the plaine.’—5. 
Ibmee, v.i., to eoit: c. : late C. 17-early 19. B.E., 

Gro.se : at prigging. 

*prig, prince, fk of late C. 17-early 19 : B.E,, 
‘ A King of the Gypsies ; also a Top-thief, or Re¬ 
ceiver General ’, i.e, a notabl'.- (or iiiqioitant) thief, 
or a very important ‘ fence ’. Ex png, n., 2. 

♦prig (or prigging-lay), work on the. To tldcve : 
e. : G. 19-20 ; ob. Gf. : 

♦prig and buzz, n. and v. : picking of pockets : resp. 
1789, G. Parker (p. and b., work 'upon the), ob. ; 
G. 19-20, ob. Both, c. See buzz and prig, n., 2, 
and V., 1. 

♦prig-man. See prigman. 

♦prig-napper. A thief-taker: c. : lat(‘ C. 17- 
early 19. B.E. ; Grose, 1st ed.—2. A hor.sp-stealer; 
0 . : mid C. 17-mid-18. Goles, 1676. Tliis sen.se 
leads one to po.sit an unrecorded png, n., a horse, ex 
png, V., 4. 

♦prig-star. A rival in love : c. : mid C. 17-18. 
Coles, 1676 ; B.E. ; Gro.se, 1st ed. Ex prig, n., 2, 
or jirig, v., 1. Obviously, star may -- -sier. —2. Cf. 
prigster, 1 and 2. 

♦prigg. See prig, n. and v. 

♦prigger. A thief: c. >, in C. 19, low a. : 1561, 
Awxlelay; B.E. E.g. p, of cacklers, prancers, a 
poultry-, horse-thief. Ex prig, v., 1. (In C. 16. 
often priggar.) —2. A highw'ayman : C. 17 e. Ex 
png, to ride ; prigger also meaning any rider : c. 
(or low 8.) and dial.—3. Hence, a fornicator ; c. (? > 
low 8.): C, (’/ 18-)19. Bee, 1823. Ex prig, v., 5. 
Cf. parish-png. 

♦priggery. Tliievcry-; petty theft : c. : C. 18- 
early 19. Eh'lding, 1743. Cf. priggism, q.v. 

♦prigging, vbl.n. to prig, v., <}.v. : e.g. B.E. 

* Riding ; also Lying with a Woman ’ ; Greene, 
1591, ‘This base villany of Prigging, or horse- 
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stealing From ca. 1820, mostly of potty theft ; 
and, as suuli, low s. 

♦prigging, adj. Thieving; thievish : from ea. 
1507; c. >, in early C. 18, low s. Ex prig, 

V., 1. 

♦prigging law, lay. TJieft; esj). ihifering : e, : 
resjj. lute C. 10-17 and (\ 10-20; oh. (Jreene; 
Maginn, 1820, ‘ Doing a hit on th(^ prigging lay 
(Prob., despite a lack of examples, th(' law form 
endured till ca. 1750, when—again prob.—the other 
arose : see law and lay.) Ex jn ig, v., 1. 

♦priggish, 'riiievish ; dishonest: c. : late C. 17— 
early It). 15.E. Ex/inV/, n., 1. 

priggism. Thieving: (c. or) low s. : (\ 18. 

Fielding, 1748, ‘ The great antiiiuitv of priggism 
♦prigman ; oec. prig-man. A tlnef; e. of ca. 
156()-1()00. Awdelay {prygmaa) ; Drant, 1507 
{pridgeman). Ex jmg, n., 1, or, more prob., v., 1. 
(O.E.D.) 

♦prigster. A thief: c. >, by 1840, low 8.: 

C. 10. Kxprig,v.,l—2. A vague pejorative : 1088, 
Shadwell ; t by 1750. Ex png, n., 0, in .same sense. 
—3. See prig-star, 2 : 13.E. and (Irose both spell 
without hyphen : prigsfar. 

prim. ‘ A silly empty starcht Fellow ’, 13.E. : 
late C. 17 -10 : low s. >, by 1750, coll, and dial. 
Ex both the adj. and the v. 

primsetiall. An incorrect form of pnmitial: 
C. 17. O.E.D. 

Prime, the. The Prime Minister: from ea. 1010. 
John Galsworthy, The White Monkey, 1024, ‘ Didn’t 
he think that the cubic called “Still Life—of the 
Government ”, too frightfully funny—^'specially the 
“ old bean ” representing the Prime ? ’ 
prime as a universal approbative adj. ea. 1810 -40 
is a coll, almost s. ^’aux ; Bee ; Egan’s Grose. 

prime, adv. Excellently ; in prime order : coll.: 
1648, Gage, ‘ Prime good ’ ; C, Seott, Sheep-Farm- 
ing, ‘ The hogget.s will be prime fat by' Christma.s.* 
O.E.D. 

prime kelter, in, (Of a ship, esp. her rigging) in 
excellent condition; nautical coll. : C. 10-20. 
Bowen. 

primitive. Unmixed ; undiluted : societj' s. of 
ca. 1800-1910. 

primrose. ’ A beverage eompo.si'd of rild and 
bitter ale mixed ’ : Wi'st Yorkshire s. (— 1005), not 
dial. ; slightly ob. E.D.D. (Su]).). 

primo. 'I’lie chairman, or master, of a Buffalo 
lodge ; friendly societies’ : from ca. 1880 ; coll. > 
in (’. 20, j. Ex L. primus, the first. 

primogenial (occ. -eal), -genian, -genious (occ. 
-geneous). Incorrect for primigenial, -genian, 
-genious : C. 17-18. O.E.D. 

♦prinado. A sharjier, prob. female ; c. of ca. 
1620-00. Dekker; Brathwait, Chtus's Whimziea, 
1681, ‘ ilis Nip})s, Int.s, Bungs, and Prinado’s . . . 
ofttim»‘s ))revcnt the Lawyer by diving too deep into 
his Clu'iit’.s pocket.’ Origin obscure : the O.E.D. 
hazards S]). preitudu, pregnant : unmarried preg¬ 
nant women of the lower classes used to tend to 
become criminals. 

Prince Alberts. ‘ Burlap wound round the ft*et 
when a man's socks are worn out ’ : sailing-ships’ : 
from ca. 1800; ob. P»owen.—2. Hence, rags worn 
by swagmen and bushrnen in the same way; 
Australian : C. 20. 

♦prince prig. See prig, prince. 

Prince Robert’s metal. Incorrect for Prince 
Rupert's metal \ late C. 17 20. O.E.D. 

Prince’s points. ‘ Shilling points at whiat ’: 


Society and clubmen’s coll. : 1877—1001. H.R.H. 
(afterwards King Edward VJJ) argued that ‘the 
best whist-players were not necossarjly the richest 
of men,' Ware. 

Princess Pats, the. Princess Patricia’s Bcgiment: 
Canadian military : G.W., and after. JA & Gibbous 
(at colours). 

principate. Incorrect for princijnatr : ca. 1660- 
1700. O.E.D. 

(principe. vSoo ‘ Westminster School slang near 
end.j 

prinCOCk, -cox. Tiie female jiudend : low coll. : 
C. 16-mid-ll). Ex S.E. sense. 

princod. ‘ A round, plump ’ ])erson, Grosi', 1st 
ed. : Scots coll. : ea. 1780 -1860. Ex S.E. House, a 
])incushion. (Possibly, however, it never emerged 
from dial.) 

princum. Nicety of dress, fastidiousness of 
behaviour : coll. : late C. 17- 18. D’LTfey, 1690. 
A mock-Latin perversion of prink, q.v. (O.E.D.) 
Cf. : 

princum-prancum. See p rinlmm -p ranknm - 
Princum Prancum, Mistress (13.E.) or Mrs (Grose, 
Ist ed.). A fastidious, precise, formal w'oman : 
coll. : late G. 17-s'arly 19. See p rinlmm -pr Hnkiim , 
etrcRsing prink ratlu^r than prank. 

prink, n. An act of making (gen. oneself) spruce : 
coll.: 1895 (O.E.D.). Ex: 

prink, v.t. To make spruce ; in retlexive, to 
dro.ss oneself up ; coll. : 1576, Gascoigne, ‘ Now I 
stand prinking me in the glasse,’ O.E.D. The v.i., 
in the retlexive sense, is also coll. : C, 18-20 
(D'Urfey); in C. 1!) 20, much the more gen. 
Cognate with equivalent prank. 

prinked. The ppl.adj. o( prmk, v.t., ami ‘all 
dressed up’. Coll.: 1579, North, (O.E.D.) 

prinker. A very fastidious dresser of self : coll. ; 
from ca. 1860. Webster, 1864. Gf. : 

prinking, A fastidious adorning, mostly of one¬ 
self : coll. ; 1699, Farijuhar (O.E.D.). See piink, v. 

prinkle, esp. prinkl^. To Sjuinkle ; .Sjuinkled : 
children’s sol.: since wlien ? Manchon. (But I 
believe Mancdion's ‘ pnnkled tn all her Jinny, en 
grande toilette ’ is simply an error or, more jirob., 
a misprint for . . .) 

prinkum-prankum. A prank : coll. : late ('. 16- 
17. Nashe. A reduplication on prank with um{8ee 
princum) add(‘d to each element. (O.E.D.)—2. 
(Mostly in pi.) Fine clothes; fastidiou.s adorn¬ 
ment: G. 18-early 19: coll. Here the stress is 
laid on prink (sec the v.). ,Seo also Princum Pran- 
cum. Mistress. 

print, out of. See out of print, 
printed character. A jiawn-tii ket: low s. (? ; > 
coll.) ; from ca. I860 ; ob. 

Printing House Square, adj. ‘ Fowerfnl -('rush¬ 
ing, e.r cathedra, from 'J'he I'lmes being juiblished in 
that locality ’: London ('lubmen’s C(jll, : ea. 1810 80. 
War<‘. 

priorily. An incorrect variant of pruyrly, adv.: 
late G. 18 20 ; ob. O.E.D. 

Priscillas. Sec' pucellas. 

♦prison-bug. A man that sfM'iids most of his timo 
in jirison : c. : from ca. 192t». 

prithee. I })ray thee ; i e. ])l('ase ! : coll. : 1577 
G, Harvey ; except as an archaism, by 1880. 
Addison, ‘ Pr’ythee don’t send us uj) any more 
Stories of a Cock and a J3ull.’ An abbr. corruption. 
O.E.D. 

private business. Additional work done with a 
tutor: PIton College : late C. 19-20. 
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Private Leak. ‘Oik^ wl)OHe position cannot be 
discovorcd ’ : nautical : late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

Cf. vp in Annie's room. 

private peace, (I think) I’ll make a. Sec separate 
peace. 

private property. 'Hut generative organ; low 
eoll. : C. 19~2(). SuggcHted by privity {-ies), 
privates. 

privee, n. A jirivato one : C'hartcrliouHe : from 
ca. IHHO. A. 11. Tod, (Jfiarterhnu.se, 1900. 

prize, adj. I'^gregiouH; esp. * pn/.o idiot’: coll.: 

C. 20. Kx H.E. 8en.se, first-class. 

prize faggots. ‘ Well - dcvdojicd breasts in 
women ’ ; low London (— 1009). Ware. A faggot 
is a kind of ris.sole. 

prize-packet. A novice that pays to ])lay: 
theatrical: late C. 19 20. 7Vi« (/7ohc, .luly 27, 1899, 

‘ Another man Hj»cnt a liajipy holiday as ... a 
prize packet.’ Bunning S.E. prize-packet and, 1 
suggest, surpri.se-packit. 

prizer. A juize-winner : coll., somewhat rare: 
mid-d. 19 20. O.E.I). (Sup.). 

pro. A jiro-jiroctor: univiTsity (esp. Oxford 
coil. : LS29, Anon., Hints for Oxford, ‘ ( i're.shmen] 
ca]> the ITo’s too in the .stre(*t ’ ; Bradwood, 
O.V.U., lH()9.--2. An actor: theatrical (— l8.o9). 

11., 1st ed. (Introduction). I.c. one who belongs to 
the profession, i.e. acting. (N.b., the profession i» 
rather j. than coll., though orig. it may po.ssibly 
have been theatrical coll.)—3. Hence, any profes¬ 
sional as oj)f). to an amateur : e.g. erick(*ter. 1867 ; 
journalist, 1886; golfer, 1887. (.'oil. O.ILD.—4. 

In po.st-War days, esp. of a prostitute who.se pro¬ 
fession IS body-vending : as opp. to a notoriously 
or very compliant ‘ amateur ’, esp. an ‘ amat<‘ur ’ 
that makes a little extra by sexual ‘ adventures ’. 

- -6. A ])robation(‘r (nurse) : medical : late C. 19- 
20. 

pro-donna. An actre.ss : music-halls’ : from ca. 
1880; oh. Wan'. Lit., jirofe.ssional lady, 
procesh. A ])roce.^sion : late d, 19-20. (Never 
as V. ; contrast :) 

process. To be [)art of, go along with a proces- 
fiion : cull. : 1814 (O.E.D.). Ex proccs.'oon, on 

progress. 

process-pusher. A law yer’s clerk : legal (— 1009). 
Ware. Hi‘serves w rits. 

procession, a.'^ applied to a race, esp. a boat-race 
(above all, one in wliu li tbeie are only two erew's), 
imjilu'H ‘an ignominious <leteat ’ {The Hraphtc, 
March 24, 1883) : in d. 19. coll. ; in d. 20, S.E. 

procession, go on with the. To continue (esp. in 
the imperative): eoll.: late d. 19-20; very oh. 
Di.splaeed by on ti'iih the dance !, itself somewhat ob. 
by 1935. 

processional. A jirocessum : a catachresis of late 
C. 19 20. O.E.I). 

proclamations, have one’s head full of. See head 
full of proclamations. 

proctors’ dog or bulldog. The orig. of bulldog, one 
of the University l)oIice : Oxford and Cambridge 
University : 1847, I'eniiyson in The Princess, ‘ He 
had climbed across the sjiikes . . . | And . . . 
breath’d the Proctor's dogs.’ O.E.I). 

*proctour, i.e. proctor. Awdelay, 1561, ‘ Proctour 
Is he, that will tary long, and bring a lye, when his 
Maister sendeth him on his errand,’ i.e. of the 12th 
of the 25 orders of knaves : c, : mid-0. 16-early 17. 

Ex S.E. sense, one licensed to bog for a hospital. 

prod, n. and v. (Of a man) the act of coition ; to 
colt: C. 19-20: low eoll. Cf. 2. A horse; 


PROM. 

esp. an old horse : from ca. 1890. A perversion of 
jmid, (|.v, (O.E.D.) 

prodigious. Prodigiously ; very greatly ; very : 
from ca. 1670 ; 8.E. until ca. 1750, then coll. ; in 
late d. 19-20, low coll. ; ob. E. do Acton, 1804, 

‘ A prodigious high bill O.E.I). (!f. : 

prodigiously. Exceedingly ; very : coll. : C. 18- 
20; ob. Swift, 1711, ‘It snowed . . . prodigi¬ 
ously.’ (O.E.D.) 

produce, gen. in imperative. To pay over the 
money won : two-up players’ : (J. 20. Abbr. 

prod nre the money. 

prof ; often, in C. 19, proff. A professor : U.S., 
1838 ; anglicised ca. 1860, Thornton, 
profession, the. See note at pro, 2. 
professional. A ‘ professional examination ’ 
(medicine) : Scottish universities’, mostly medical 
students’ : d, 20. (O.E.D.) 

profit !, all. A barbers’ c.p., indicating that a 
customer having iiis hair cut refjuires no ‘ dressing ’ 
on his hair ; gen. said to the customer. C. 20. 

prof orce, prof OS. A provost: Scots sol. : C. 18-20. 
(O.E.D.) 

prog. Food in gen. : 1655, Fuller, ‘ The Abbot 
also every Saturday was to visit tiieir beds, to see if 
they had not shuffled in some softer matter or 
purloyned some proggo for tliemselves ’ ; Swift; 
Disraeli. Prob. ex corresponfling v.—2. Hence, 
food for a journey, a picnic : coll. : 1813 (O.E.D.)— 
3. A proctor (Oxford, (’ambridge): undergraduates’ 
8. : C. 20. By perversion. Also progger and prog- 
yins. Cf, sense J of the v.—4. A programme ; not 
very gen. coll. (— 1923). Manchon. 

prog, v.t. To proctonsc : d. 20 Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, Ex prog, n., 3.—2. To poke about for food ; 
to forage : C. 17-20 : in C. 17, (low) s. ; C. 18, s. > 
low' coll. : C. 19-20, mainly dial. Origin obscure.— 
3. To prognosticate : printers’ : from ca. 1870. 

prog-basket. A provision-basket on journey or 
picnic : coll. : mid-C. 19-20. Ex prog, n., 2. 

progger. A beggar: late C. 17-20 : a. until ca. 
1750 ; then coll, till ca. 1850 ; then dial. (O.E.D ) 
Ex prog, v., 2.—2. (Also proggins, w'hicli is more 
gen.) A proctor : C. 20 Oxford, Cambridge. Ex 
prog, V,, 1. 

progging, n. A proctorial discipline : Oxford, 
Cambridge: C. 20. ¥.x ]irog, v.. 1.— 2. Foraging; 

mid-C. 17-20 : s. >, by 1700, coll. ; ob. J. 
dhappelow. 1715, ‘All their . . . progging is for 
themselves.’ O.E.D. 

progging, adj. Begging; foraging: from ca. 
1620: 8. >, by 1700, coll.; very ob. Ex prog, 
V., 2. 

proggins. A proctor: from ca. 1898. See prog, 
n., 3, and cf. progger, n., 2. (O.E.D.) 

prognostic. An artistic eater : literary, ca. 1900- 
10. I.e. pritg, n, \ gnostic, one who knows; 
obviously with pun on S.E. prognostic. 

proing, vbl.ii. Being a professional (esp, actor, 
showman, singer): coll. (— 1887); slightly ob. 
Baumann. 

[Projector, the. John Law, financier (d. 1729). 
Also Peau Law and the Paper Kmg. Rather sobri¬ 
quets than true nicknames.] 
proling. S(‘o prowl, 1. S^K'Hing in B.E. and A 
New Canting Dirt. 

prom. A promenade, a place for jiromenading : 
coll., orig. (1899), U.S. ; anglicised by 1910. 
(O.E.D. Sup.)—2. A promenade concert: 1902, 

The Free lAince, Jan. 4, 1902, ‘ There is never one 
of the programmes at the Proms . . , unworthy 
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of the . . . most cultured music lover.* Cf. pop 

and : 

promenade. A promenade concert: coll., now 
verging on S.E. ; 1901, The Westminster Gazette, 
Sept. 18. O.E.D. (—Contrary to a wide-spread 
opinion, promenade as used by soldiers is S.E.) 

promiscuous. Carelessly irregular ; hapliazard; 
casual: low coU. ; 1837, Dickens; L. Oliphant, 
1883. O.E.D.—2. Casually ; incidentally: 1886, 
Grant Allen. (O.E.D.) Cf. sense 2 of: 

promiscuously. Unceremoniously ; promptly : 
coU.: C. 17. Rowlands, 1609 (O.E.D.).—2. 

Casually; incidentally: coll. : 1812. Leslie 

Stephen, 1871, ‘ The stone was dropped promiscu¬ 
ously.’ O.E.D. 

promise. Declare ; assert with assurance ; coll.: 
mid-C. 16-20. Esp. in I promise you, 1 assure you ; 
I tell you confidently or plainly, O.E.D, 
promo. A promotion : Charterhouse : from ca. 
1880. A. H. Tod, Charterhouse, 1900. An unex¬ 
pected, perhaps an undeserved promotion was, ca. 
1890-1905, a Stedman. 

promoss. To talk rubbish; play the fool: 
Australia : ca. 1895-1910. origin. 

promoted. Dead : Oct.-Xov., 1890. Ex the 
pubho funeral of Mrs Booth, General Booth’s wife, 
and Salvation Army j. (Ware.) 

promoter. A fool-catcher : coll.; ca. 1880-1920. 
Ex company-promoter. 

promotion, be on one’s. To behave with mar¬ 
riage in view and mind: coll.: 1836 (O.E.D.); 
1848, Thackeray, ‘ “ Those filthy cigars,” replied 
Mrs Rawdon. ” I remember when you liked ’em, 
though ”, reph'ed her husband ... ” That was 

when I was on my promotion, Goosey ”, she said.’ 
Ex on promotion, on approval or trial. 

promotionitis. Tlie symptoms displayed by 
officers potentially promotable ; naval coll. : C. 20. 
Bowen. 

prompter. A member of the 2nd Form ; Mer¬ 
chant Taylor’s kSchool : C. 19-20 coll. > j. 

prone, at the. Adj.-adv,, lying with face down : 
military coll., esp. of firing position : C. 20. 

pronounciation. Pronunciation : sol., wi itten as 
well as spoken : C. 16-20 : not incorrect until C. Ph 
Owing to pronounce, pronounceable, etc. (Yet I 
have never heard—or seen— clenounciation.) 

pronto. Promptly ; quickly : ILiS,, anglici-sed in 
1918, esp. in the Navy and Army. Bowen ; F. & 
Gibbons. Ex 8p. prmito, promptly. 

Prooshan, -in. (A) Prussian : low coll. : C. 19- 
20. Cf. quotation at Prussian blue. 

Proosh^ blue, my. See Prussian blue, 
prop. See props, 2-4.—2. Any stage requisite ; 
a portable article u.sed in acting a play : theatrical : 
1864, H., 3rd ed. Ex property. Gen. in pi. : 
actor's props, acting material provided by himself; 
(inanager's) props, articles provided by the manager 
for stage use. Cf. props, n., 4,—3. A breast-pin ; 
a tie-pin: c. : 1850, Dickens, ‘In his shirt-front 
there’s a beautiful diamond prop.’ Perhaps ex 
prop, a support; more prob, ex Dutch prop. In 
C. 20 c., also a lady’s brooch : Manchon.—4. The 
leg: 8. and dial. (1793); the arm extended: s. 
only ; 1869. See props, 3. Hence partly :—6. A 
straight hit; a blow : jiugili.stic and low street : 
1874, H., 5th ed,, ‘ A prop on the nose ’; 1887, 77ie 
Incensed Victuallers' Gazette, Dec. 2, ^ Ned met each 
rush of his enemy with straight props.’ Ex prop, 
V., 1.—6. The gallow's : Punch and Judy s. verging 
on j.*. from ca. 1860.—7. A proposition, as in 


geometry : schools’: 1871, ‘ M. I.«egrand * (O.E.D.). 
Ex abbr.—8. A propeller : aviators’ coll.: from 
ca. 1916. B. & P. 

prop, V. To hit; knock down; i)ugiliHtio and 
low: 1851, Mayh(‘w, ‘ If we met an ” old bloke ” 
. . . W’O ‘‘]>ropped him”.’ Perhaps by anti- 
phrasis ex prop, to supp<^rt, inllueiicc<J by droj>; 
but of. prop, n., 5.—2. Only in prop and cop, a 
four-hande<l game in which one says / prop (I 
propose), and another / cop (accept) : 1923, 

Manchon ; oh. 

prop, kick away the. To l)o banged : low coll.: 
early 19. 

*prop-nailer. A stealer of pins or brooches : c. : 
1856, Mayliew, Ex prop, n., 3. 

prop on, put the. To seize an opponent’s arm and 
thus prevent him from hitting ; pugilistic ; from ca 
1866; ob. Ci.pr(>ps,\\. 

propaganda. ExagLreruted talk ; sciiscli'ss ru¬ 
mours or information : military col). : 1916- is 

F, k Gibbons. (Comment tinma-cssary.) 

propeller-guar^. J.adic.H’ stockings : nanta al 
(officers'): C. 20. Bowen. I’linning the tciJuiicai 
term -f legs as yirojH'lk'rs. 

propensities, have musical. (Of a borsc) to be a 
* roarer ' : sjiorting, esp. journalists’ (— 1887) ; ob. 
Baumann. 

proper. (Of tbincs.) Excellent; admirable: 
from late M.E. : S.E. ;>, ca. 1850, coll. ca. 1890, 
low coll.--2. (Gf poriuui.s.) Kcsjicctabb'; decorous: 
1818, Moore: somewhat, arul increasingly, coll. 
O.E.D.—3. Tborough ; comjilete ; yuTfcct : G. 14 
20 : S.E. till ('. 19, then di.il. and coll. Miss Yongc, 
‘Old Markham seems in a proper taking,’ O.E.D. 
Cf. sense 1. 

proper, adv. Excellently ; thoroughly ; without 
subtcrfuL'c : handsomely : an intcnsivi^ adv. ■ 
hard (‘ Hit him yirofXT ' ’). very much : mid-C. 15 
20: S.E. until ca, 1820, then coll. ; since ca. 1880, 
low coll. ; since ca. 1920, almost a sol. Conun 
Doyle, 1898, ‘“Had ’em that tinu*-—had ’em 
jiroyicr ! ” said ho,' O.E.D. 

proper, make oneself. To adorn ori(*H(‘lf: low^ 
coll.: from ca ]S7(». (T. Fr. jimprr, clean. 

proper bit of frock. A ‘ jirett v and clever well- 
drcK.s(‘(l girl ’ : London low er classi's’ : ca. 1873 
1910. Ware. 

properly. Admirably ; ImridHoinely ; well : C. 
14—20 : S.E. until C, io, then coll. ; in C. 20, low 
eoll.—2. Thoroughly, perfectly ; very : C. 16-20 : 
S.E. until ea. 1850, then coll. The Daily AVi/ v. 
March 18, 1896, ‘ The accused said ho got “ properly 
drunk O.E.D. 

propers, adj. Bcjected, refused : lower classes’ 
(— 1909). \Vare implie.s an erotic connotation. 

property, alter the. To disguise oiu.sclf: late 
C. 17-early 19 : coll. >, by 1750, S.E. (Implied in) 
B.E. ; A New Canting Diet., 1725. 

prophecy, the n., and prophesy, the v.. Often 
confu.seil in writing ; occ. in spei'ch. 

prophet. A sporting tipster : journalistic : 1884, 
The Pall Mall Gazette, May 3 (O.E.D.); slightly oh. 
—2. Prophet, the. The Cock (tavern) at 4’em])lc 
Bar, London: 1788-ca. 1830: a London nick¬ 
name. Grose, 3rd ed. Presumably because a cock 
announces the dawn. 

propTy, proply. Properly: slovenly coll. : C 19- 
20, E.g. Frank Swinnerton, The Georgian House, 
19.33. 

propose, v.i. To offer marriage: ooll. : 1704, 
Gray in his poem The Candidate. O.E.D. 
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proposition. A matter : C. 20 coll. (orig. U.S.); 
prob. 80 on to be 8.E. ‘ That’s quite a different 

proposition.’ Ex the very closely allied S.E. (orig. 
0.8.) sense, ‘ a problem, task, or undertaking . . . 
a person to Ik' dealt with 8.0.1). See, e.g., the 
Fowlers’ King's English. —2. A tough proposition 
retains its U.S. flavour. 

proppy. Like a j)r(jp or pole : coll., but rare: 
1870, O.E.D. 

propriet. To own: journalistic : 1887, The 

Referee, July .'ll ; ob. Ware (at Pink ’w?i). Ex 
proprietor. 

props. See prop, n., 2.-2. Crutc hes : late C. 18- 
20. Grose, 2n(l ed. l.c. things that sujiport.—3. 
The arms ; not, as Manchori dOines it, lists ; low: 
1800, Temple, liar, vol. XXVT, ‘ 3’ake oil your coat 
and put up your jtojjn to him ’ Cf. prop, v., 1. 
Frob. samo wununties as for sense 2 ; ef. prop, n., 4. 
—4. (AIho propster.) Thci j)ropert,v-niari : theatri¬ 
cal: from ca. IKSO. (T. prop, n., 2. -5. (props 
or Props.) Shares in the Jiroken Hill Propri«'tary 
(’omiiany : Stock Exchange (— 1805). A. J. 
Wilson, X/oc/r ErcJinnge (JlosHary. 

props, piss on one’s. piss on one’s props.— 
propster. See props, !. 

pros ; oec. pross. A watiT-closc't: Oxford and 
('amhnclge University (— IShO). II., 2nd ed. 
Abbr. r/xk TLvu or Toi' ronov. Cf. the old under- 
graduati' ' wheeze ’: ' When is pole, used [or, put] lor 
pros ? I When the nights arc dark and drcaiw, j 
When our legs are veak and weary, j When the 
quad we have to cross, ! Then i.s pote ]>ut fur proa ’ : 
doubtless a doiiblr ])un, for potr --- lrhamher-)pot, 
pros -- a W.C., and pote -- Gr. ttotc, when ?, pros -~ 
itr. TTpo?, to. Cf. to//os, q.v, 

pros, adj, ITopc'r : low London (— 1887); ob. 
? ex prosperous .—2 Oce. a.s adv. 

Pros’Avenue ; p. a. The Gaiety I*ar : theatrical: 
iSSO's. Hccaii.^e a resort of actors. Ware. Cf. 
Prossers' A veuve, q.v. 

prose, n. and v. A lecture ; to lecture : Win¬ 
chester ('ollege: Irorn ea. iSdO. Ex S.E., a prosy 
iliscourse itt ex :■ -2. haniilmr talk ; a talk : eoll. : 
1805, Mrs t Veevc'v ; ob. by 1800. virtually f by 1030. 
O.E.D, ICx : --3. prOSe, V. To chat; gossi]): 
<-oll. : 1707, Tweddell ; ob. by 180<», f by 10.30. 
O.E.D.-—1, A pro.sy, esp. if dull, iierson : coll.: 
1844, Dickens (O.E.D. Sup.). Ex sense 2. 
prosecute. See persecute. 

prospect. A person more or les.s likely to take out 
an insurance policy : an insurance coll, now verging 
on j. : C'. 20. Ex S.E. mining sense, a siiot giving 
prospects of, e.g., gold. 

Prosperity Robinson. Fred. Kobin.son (d. 1859), 
Vi.scount Goderich. Ex untimely eulogy of British 
pros])crity. (Also known as Goosey Goderich.) 
Contrast Adversity Huuy: and cf. Starvation JJundas. 
(Daw.son.) 

pross. One w'ho, to an (itinerant) actor, throws 
money ; low theatrical : 1851, Mayhew' ; very ob. 
Prob. ex prosperous : cf. pros, adj.—2. Henco, a 
oadgi'd drink : theatrical : from ca. 18(50.—3. A 
prostitute : low (mostly London): from ca. 1870.— 

4, See pross, on the, and cf. proaser and pross, v.— 

5. A variant of pros, n. 

pross, V. To cadge (a meal, a drink); occ. v.i. i 
theatrical: from ca. 1860. 11,, 3rd ed. Either ex 

pross, n,, 2, or pross, v., 2. Anon., ca, 1870, ‘I’ve 
pressed my meals from off my pals.’—2. ‘ To break 
in or instruct a stage-infatuated youth ’, H,, Isted.; 
theatrical: from ca. 1858 ; ob. This sense may 
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have been influenced by Romany proas, to 
ridicule. 

pross, on the, adj. and adv. Looking for free 
drinks, etc.; on the cadge ; theatrical >, ca. 1890, 
low gen. 8.: from ca. 1860. P. H. Emerson, 1893. 
—2. Breaking in (and sponging from) a stage-struck 
youth : theatrical; from ca. 1865. 

prosser. A cadger of refreshment, stomachic or 
pecuniary: theatrical; from ca. 1880. Cf. 

Prossers' Avenue and ‘ For he don’t haunt the 
Gaiety Bar, dear boys, | A-standing (or pressing for) 
drinks,’ The Referee, Nov. 18, 1883.—2. Hence, a 
loafer, a hanger-on : 1886, The Cornhill Magazine, 
Nov. Senses 1 and 2, prob. ex :—3. A ‘ ponce ’ 
(q.v.): low: from ca. 1870. H., Sthed. Kx pross, 

n., 3. 

Prosser’s, occ. Prossers’ Avenue. The Gaiety 
Bar : theatrical : from ca. 1882. Ex prosser, 1, q.v. 

prostitute. To prostrate : a C. 17 catachresis. 
O.E.D. 

prostituted. (Of a patent) so long on the market 
that it has become known to all: commercial coll. 
(— 1909). Ware. 

[protagonist. Stic FowIit.] 
protected. Lucky, uncannily or very lucky: 
Australian and New Zealand : C. 20, but not gen. 
lx*fore G.W. Prob. protected by the gods or by one's 
superiors. Cf. : 

protected man. ‘ A merchant seaman unfit for 
the Royal Service and therefore free of the press- 
gang F. & H. : naval coll. : ca. 1800-50. 

protervious. An incorrect form of ‘^protervovs : 
mid-C. 1(5-17. (j.E.D.—protest. S(‘e detest.— 
prothesis, prothetic, are incorrect for the prosthesis, 
prosthetic, of surgery : from ca. 1840. O.E.D. 

[proud. Feeling very gratified, delighted: S.E. 
verging on coll, and dial. : C. 19-20. Whence ;] 
proud, do one. To flatter (ob.); to honour ; to 
treat very generously : coll.: 1819 (O.E.D.); 1836, 
(’lark, Ollapodiana Papers, 18.36, ‘ 1 really thought, 
for the moment, that “ she did me proud ('f. 
‘ the Cult tipt vs Rum Prog, the Gentleman Treated 
us very High,’ B.E. and : 

proud, do oneself. To be delighted (ob.) ; to 
treat oneself well, live comfortably : coll : from ca. 
18-19. Ex preceding entry. 

proud as an apothecary. Very proud or con- 
ei'ited : a C. 17 eoll. Apperson. C'f. : 

proud as old Cole’s dog. E.xr eeding proud : 
C. 19 ; coll. Southey explains that this animal 
‘ took the w all of a dung-cart and got squeezed 
to death by the wheel ’. Anecdotal origin. (Apper- 
Bon.) 

prov, on the. Out of work and on the provielent 
funds of a trade society or union : workmen’s : from 
ca. 1870 ; > ob. on the Dole's arrival. 

provencion. An incorrect form of prevention : 
U. 1(5-17. A C. 17 incorn'ctness for the same is 
provensiori : C. 17. O.E.D. 

^provender. ‘ He from whom any Money is taken 
on the Highway B.E, : c. of late C. 17-early 19. 
Ex provender, food, a provider thereof.—2. Hence, 
inone}' taken from a person on the highway : c. : 
C. 18, 2'he New Canting Diet., 1725. 

provender pricks one. One grows amorous: 
coll. ; ca. 1540-1750. Heywood, E. Ward. (Ap- 
person.) 

proverbial, the. A faU, smash ; di.-^aster : mili¬ 
tary : 1916 ; ob. F. & Gibbons. Abbr. the pro¬ 
verbial gutser that comes after pride ; see gutser. 
providence. One who apix?.irs, or acts, in the 
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character of Providence: coll. : 1856, Emerson 
(O.E.D.). 

province of Bacchus. Drunkenness: Oxford 
University : ca. 1820-40. Egan’s Grose. 

provost. A garrison or other cell for short- 
sentence prisoners : military coll. (— 1890) >, ca. 
1905, S.E. ; ob. Abbr. provost-ceU. 

prow. A bumpkin : naval: ca. 1800-90. Tex 
ob. prow, good, worthy. 

prowl. To womanise : low et)ll. : late C. 17-20. 

B. E., as proling [sic]. (Like a wild beast for meat: 
cf. mutton, q.v.)—2. To wait for ‘ the ghost to 
walk ’ : theatrical : from ea. 1870 ; ob. See 
ghost.—-3. To go about, looking for something to 
steal: e. {— 1887). Baumann. 

Prowler, Hugh. A gem'ralised (? low) coll, nick¬ 
name for a thief, a hiij;hwaymari : mid-C. 10-17. 
Tusser, ‘ For fear of Hugh Prowler get home with 
the rest.* 

proxime. Proximo accessit : coll. abbr. (schools’, 
universities’) : 1890. O.E.T). 

Pni, the. The Prudential insurance comjiany : 
insurance : late C. 19-20. (Vilhnson. 

pruff. Sturdy: Winchester ColU'ge: from ca. 
1870. Ex proof against patn. Pascoe, 1881, 

‘ Deprive a Wykehamist of words . . . such as 
quill . . . pruff . . . cad . . . and his vocabulary 
^comes limited.’ 

prugg(e). A female partner; a doxy: C. 17: 
cither (low) s. or c. Nares (1822); Halliwell 
(1847). Prob. cognate with prig and perhaps with 
prog, qq.v. 

prunella, leather and. This misijnotation of 
Pope's leather or prunella has been mi.sapphed to 
mean sonudhing to wluch one is completely in¬ 
different. (Fowler.) 

Prunella, Mr ; or prunella. A clergyman : late 

C. lS-mid-19. Grose, Ist ed. Clergymen’s, like 
barristers’, gowns were formerly made from this 
strong (silk, later) worsted stuff. 

Prussian blue, my. An endearment : ca. 1815- 
70, though app. not lecorded before 1837, Dickens, 

‘ “ Veil, Sammy,” .said the father, ” Veil, my 
Prooshan Blue.” responded the son.' Punning the 
colour; ex the tnunendous pojiularity of tho 
Pru.ssians after Waterloo: cf. the old toast, 
Prussian blue. Brewer. 

♦prygge. See prig, n. and v.—♦prygman. See 
prigman.—pr’ythee. See prithee. 

P’s and Q’s. See imm. after ‘ p.s or P.S.’—2. 
Shoes : rhyming s. late C. 19-20. B. P. 

psalm-smiter. A ranting noneonformist; a 
street preacher: low: from ca. 18(tO ; ob. H., 
2nd ed. ? ex psalm-singing, noisily religious. Cf. 
cushion-syniter and -thumper. 

psico-, psicro-. Incorrect for psycho-, psychro-. 
C. 19-20. O.E.D. 

Psych. See Sike. 

psyche (pronounc;ed s'lk). To subject to paycho- 
analy.sis : coll. (— 1927). Collinson, Cf. : 

psycho. Psycho-analysis (1921); to psycho¬ 
analyse (1925) : coll. O.E.D. (Sup.). 

psychological moment. (Cf. the misuse of in¬ 
feriority contphx.) The critical moment; at the 
p. m., in the very nick of time : eatachrestic : from 
ca. 1871. The cn or arose from the French moment 
psychologique, a confusion of das psychologisc.he 
Moment with der p. M., i.e. the ‘ momentum ’ or 
factor for the moment of time. Esp. common in 
journali.sra. Se<‘ esj). W., O.E.D., and Fowler, 
ptomaine. The pronunciation toe-mane was in 


1909 condemned by tho O.E.D. as illiterate ; but 
by 1920 (so I infer from W.) it was no worse than 
coll.; by 1930, it was S.E., for the orig. correct 
toe-may-in had disappeared,—tho author (horribile 
dictii /) has never even heard it. Cf. potonmine, q.v. 
pu-pu. A variant of pooh-pooh. 
pub. A public-house (see public, n.) : 1859, 
H., in his first ed. : s. >, (;a. 1890, coll. 
Anon., The Sihad, ca. 1871, ‘All the great houses 
and tho minor pubs.’—2. See P.P. 

pub (always pub it). To frequent ‘ pubs ’ : coll. : 
1889, Jerome K. Jerome. Ex preceding. O.E.D. 

pub-crawl ; esp. do a p.-c. A lupiorish pere¬ 
grination from bar to bar : from not later than 1910. 
Hence pub-crawler, pub-crawling : from ca. liUd. 

pubes. An incorrect jil. of pubis, a ])art of the 
innominate bone: from ca. 1810.^—2. Also in¬ 
correct for pubis, the pubic bone; 1872. O.E.D. 

pubis. A mistake for pubes, the hypogastric 
region: from ca. BiSO. O.E.D. 

public. A public-hous(‘ : (M)ll. : 1709. a church¬ 
warden's account (O.E.D.); ob. Scott. ‘ ff'his 
woman keep.s an inn, then ? inlcrniptcd Morton. 
A ])ublic, in a prim way, rejihed Blam*.’ Cf. j/tih, 
q.v. 

public, adj. In. of. a juiblic-bouse : coll. ; mid- 
C. 18-20. Ex ])rccednig. 

public buildings, inspector ol. An id hr; a 
loaler : from ca. 1850; ob. Hcncc, one in searcb 
of work : from ca. 1800 ; f by 1930. 

public ledger. A harlot : low : late C. 18 20 ; 
very ob. ‘ Because like that payier, she is open to 
all partK's,’ Grose, 2nd ed. Jhinning not The 
Public Ledger (of Bluladclplua, 1830) but perhaps 
the Ihihlii' Register. 

public line, something in the. A licensed vic- 

tnalh'r ; c<*ll. Dickmis, who, in 1840, originated- - 
or, at the haist. ga\(‘ currency to- -the jihrasc ; jirob. 
on the publir Ini'll ness. 

public man. A bankrupt: ca. 1810 80. Jw.r. 
Tial., 1811. I’erliHps sugg(‘stctl l)y •) S.IL public 
woman (Vv. femme fiublupie), a harlct, 

*public patterer. A ‘ sw<41 niol»sman ’ (see 
mobsman) who, prt tending to be a Di.-^senting 
preacher, harangues in the ojxui air to attract a 
crowd lor hi.s conli'dcratcs to rob : e. : ca. 1800- 
1910. H., 3rd cd., 181)L See patterer. 

public-room men. ‘ In modem Imcrs. the dock, 
smoke-room, library and loungf' stcuards and the 
like ’ • nautical coll. : 0. 20. Jiowi'ii. 

pucellas ; priscillas. Incorrect lor procello: 
C. 19-20. O.E.D. 

Publican. A nicknanu' for General Booth ‘after 
buying the Grecian 4'licatrc and Ta\«!n iii the 
City Road ’; 1883 ca. 90. W'are. 

puck-ball. Erroneous for puff-ball: (’. 18 20. 
Ex Bailey’s misreading of Kerst'v. O E.D. 
pucka. See pukka.- pucker, adj. Sect lie same, 
pucker. Excitement; (a state ol) agitation: 
coll.; 1741, Rii'liardson (O.E.D.) ; Smolh'tt, 1751, 
‘ The vhole parish was in a pucker : some tliought 
the French had landed.’ Bare except as in a 
pucker, which Gro.se, 2nd eij., defiru's a.s ‘ in a 
dishabille a sense f hv 1880 ; ‘ also in a fright 
which is a little too strong. Common, moreover, 
m dial.; cf. the 7,ianca.shir(^ purkerashun, v('\ati":i 
or agitation. Ex tho (nickering of laeial skin. 
Sec pucker up. 

pucker, V, To talk ])rivately : showmen’s s. 
(perhaps orig. c.); 1851, Mayhew, ‘The trio . . . 
began puckering ... to each other in murdered 
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French, dashed with a little Irish,’ ? a corruption 
of Romany rok{k)v.r or rok{k)er, to tjilk : cf. rockc,r, 
q.v. 

pucker up. 'J’o become an^ry : coll. : C. 10-20. 
Ex. n., q.v., and S.E. v., primary Hen.se. 

pucker-water. An astrinprent employed—o.sp. 
by ‘ old experienced traders ’, i.e. pro.stitiit<‘s—to 
counterleit virginity : low coll. ■ Grose, 17S5 ; f by 
1800. Gen., water imprej]^nated with alum. (Ci, 
post-parturition astririffents.) Kx jiuckrr, to con¬ 
tract. 

♦puckering, vbl.n. PnvaO' talk : c. and kIiow- 
men’s s.(— ISolO- II., Jsted. Exv., ({.v', 
puckerow ; occ. pukkaroo. d o seize Anglo- 
Indian arul military (— J8b-1). H., ,‘{rd ed. Ex 

Hindustani, wlieic tluH, as in all tlie Anglo-Indian 
■oir vv., is the form of the impf'rative, not of the 
inlinitivc. ]*erha|)s cf. jxikara, (j.v. 

pud. A {chihl's) hand ; an animal’s fore-biot : 
a nur.-^erv coll. ; 1034, 0.1‘i.l). I>amb, 1H2:{, 

‘ ddios(‘ litth' short . . . purls.’ Origin unknown ; 
but cf. Dutch a paw (\\\) anrl the hiU'V Jiuduy, 

{ilunifi. chubby. 

pudden. Pudding ; dial, and low' coll. : C. 10- 
20. .And cf. : 

pudden, V. (’.17-20. To supply with purbling ; 
treat with a puddingf-like sub.stance) : low (oil.— 
2. Ks]i., in c., to silence a dog by throwing a 
narcotic ball to it: is.-.s, A’ouatt (G.K.D ) 
pudden-basin. An illittTate variant of pudding- 
basi 11. (j \. (n. iV 1* ) 

pudden club, put in the. d'o n luler pregnant : 
low : late ('. Id L'O ,James ( uili-, T/u Udt Kid, 
Iddti. See also pudding, with a bellyful of marrow. 

♦pudding. Li\er drugged lor the silencing ot 
nouse dogs ; c. ; JsTT, but prob. much eailcT,-- 
nee pudden, V., in c. scns(>. \\n\Av\,.loiltn[j.^ Jn>tn 
d<ul. ('f. tlie old saung ' I’liddiiig is poison wlum 
it IS too mu( h boilcil ’ (Swdii ('diIiou; the 

jienis ; the seminal liuitl : low (oll. : from Re.stora¬ 
tion da\s. lid and Mirth, lt».S2; DT'rley.—1>. 
Sec puddmgs. 4 An English OO-jiound bomb: 
militaiw : Idlti-lS. 

puddmg, give or make or yield the crow(s) a. To 
die ; aPo and oiig., to bang on a gibbet : late ('. 
ItV-dd. (iro.'-e, drd ed. (f/irc) ; Shakespeare. ‘ He'll 
N icld tin* erow a jnidding one of the.sr' da\s ' 
pudding !, not a word of the. Nay nothing about 
it: coll. c.p. of late C. JT-eaily IS. R.K., ot 
muni-for-lhat. 

pudding, ride post for a. To exert oneself for a 

Hiiiall cause : coll. : C. IS Id coll. 

pudding, with a bellyful of marrow- ; in the 
pudding club. Pregnant : low : ('. P.) 20 ; ob. 

Gf. pudding, n., 2. Tlie latter, e.sp. ns put tn the 
pvdilm club, to render pn'gnant, is still current: 
witness James (’urtis. The <iiU Kid, IdJti, 

pudding about the heels. Tbick-ankled: low 
coll. ; ('. Id 20 ; very ob. 
pudding for supper, have a hot. Nee hot pudding, 
pudding-bag. ‘ A stocking pennant used as a 
vane ’ : nautical: late (J. P.)~2(J. Bowen. Ex 
shajK*. 

pudding-basin. A British slirapnel-helmet; mili¬ 
tary : P.H5 ; ob. K.x its nbapo. (F. K Gibbons.) 

pndding-bellied. With great paunch: coll.; 
C. lS-20. 

pudding-fiUer. A glutton : Scots coll. : C. 16-19. 
Dunbar. Nee puddings. 

pudding-house. 'J’he stomach, the belly : low: 
late (’. 16 20; ob. Naslie Cf. bread-basket. 


♦pudding-ken. A cook-shop : c.: C. 19-20 ; 
ob. P. H. Emerson. Cf. pudding-anaimrier. 

pudding-sleeves. A ch'rgyman : ca. 17S0-1860. 
Gro.se, 1st cd. Cf. prunella, q.v, 

♦pudding-snammer. A cook-shop thief: c. 
(— 1899) ; slightly ob. P>randon. 

puddings. The guts : mid-C. 16-20 ; N.E. till 
C. IS, then dial, and low coll. Sbakesj)f*are ; 
Brydges, 1772; Grose, 1st ed., ‘I’ll let out your 
puddings,’ i.e. disembowel you. 

puddings and pies. Eyes : rhyming 8. (— 1859). 
H., 1st ed. Later, miner plea. 

puddle. The female jMidend : low: C. 19 20.— 
2. the Puddle or puddle, the Atlantic 0( can : eoll. : 
from ca. ISSO. Cf. the Pvtid, c|.v.^—9. A miuidlc, 
a mess : late C. 16-20 ; N.E. till ca. 1850, then 
coll, and dial. 

puddle, v. To tijiple : low coll. : from ca. 1870 ; 
ob. ? cx piddle on fuddle. 

Puddle-Dock, the Countess fir Duchess of. An 
imaginary aristocrat : coll. : C. 18-mid-19. 
Swift, ‘ Kereronf. 1 ]>romised to squiie the Countess 
to her box. Miss. 7'he Countess of Ihiddledock, 
I suppose.’ Ex an almost permanent, laige and 
dirty pool in Thames Street, w'liicii runs jiaraUel 
to tb(‘ river, J.ondon, E.C.4. 

puddling, adj. A vague pejorative : eoll. : 1764. 
Foote; ob. to puddle, ('i'. piddling. O.E.D. 

pudge. A short squat yjcrson ; anything both 
short and thick ; coll, anrl dial. : ISOH, Jamieson. 
Of obscure origin but prob. cosnate W’lth pedge. 

pudsy, A foot : late C. 18- 20 : a nursery coll. 
A diminutive of pud, q.v, 

pudsy, V. d’o grei't afl’c tinnately or w’ith 
familiarity : coll. : C. 19-20 ; ob. Ex pudsy. a term 
ofendf'arment. (.s{). to a baby, itself pudsy, plumj». 

puff. A decTtv in a gamflirm-house ; a moek- 
birider at auctions: re.«p. 1791 and ( — 1785). 
O.E.D.—2. A sodomist : tramps’ c. : from ca. 
1870.—9. Bnvath, ‘wind’: s. and dial.: 1827, 
The Sporting Magazine (O.E.D.). Hmicc, out of 
}>uff, out of breath : same status and period.— 
4. Life; exi.stenec: tailors’ > (low) gen.: from 
ca. ISSO. As in never in otk's puff, never, and as 
m ‘ Ponies ’ Alarshall, ‘ He's the winner right 
eiiougli I It's the one sob' snip of a lifetime- - 
him]>ly the cop of one's y)ulL' 

puff and dart. Beginning, coinmenccment : 
rhyming s. (on start): C. 20. The Evening Standard, 
Aug. Hh 1991. 

puff-ball, v.t. In th<* LS90's, John Masefield 
tells us m his history (1999) of the Conway training 
sliip, ‘ large cakes of soft bread w'ere moulded in 
tra at tea-time to the size and similitude of 
dum}>lings and then thrust ilown the victim's nock 
bi'tween his shirt and the skin ’ : a mess's punish¬ 
ment of an ‘ imyiossiblc ’ member. 

puff-guts. A fat man : low eoll. : 1785, Grose ; 
slightly ob, 

puff-puff. A locomotive; a railw'ay-tram: 
nursing coil. : from ca. 1870. Echoic. Cf. puffer 
and puffing billy. 

puff the glim. Horse-coping s. from before 1890, 
thus: ‘ Old horses are rejuvenated by puffing the 
glim, . . . filling up the hollows . . . above [the] 
eyes by pricking the skin and blowing air into the 
loose tissues underneath,’ Tit-Bits, April 11, 1891. 
(Verging on c.) 

puffer. A steam-engine : coll. : verging on S.E.: 
1801 (O.E.D.). Cf. puff-puff. -2. A steam barge; 
nautical coll, verging on N.E. : C. 20. Bowen. 
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puflan, plump as a. Very plump : coll. > S.E.: 
C. Ex cor})ii]eneo of young bird. (W.) 

puffing Billy or billy. A locomotive; coll.: late 
C. 19-lM). (;f. puff-puff and puffer, qq.v.— ■'I. 

Hence, a person puffing or much given to ])uffing : 
coll. : C. 1*0. 

pug. A boxer: sporting; lSo8, Maybe w, 

‘ Known by his brother pugs to be one of the 
gamost hands in the ring’. Ahbr. vurffb-^L lloiice 
Pug's or Pugs' Acre, that corner of llighgate 
Cemetery where Tom Sayers and other ‘ j)ugs ’ lie 
buried.—2. A dog of no matter wliat breed : coll. ; 
from ca. 1860. See sense 7.—lb A barg(Mnnn : 
coll.: late C. lO-s'arly 17. Eyly. 1501, ‘With a 
good windo and lustio ]mages one may goe ten 
miles in two daies.’ O.E.lb—-1. A ship's boy: 
coll.: late C. 16-17. ‘lludiOras’ Butler. 

(O.E.D.)—5. A harlot: coll.: C. 17-early IS. 
Ned Ward.—6. An nf)per servant in a large hou.se 
(etc.): from ca. 1840. Halliwell.—7, A nickname 
for a dog or a monkey: coll.: resp. ( — 1781), 
Bailey; 1664. f except in dial.— H. Hence, like 
‘monkey’, to a cluld : mid-C. 18-20, but since 
ca. 1850, t except in dial. O.E.D.—9. A fox ; 
gen. as a nickname: (b 10 -20: coll. B. S. 
Surtees, 1858, ‘ Pug . . . turns tail, ond is very soon 
in the rear of the hound.s,’ O.E.D. In C. 20, 
virtually S.E. 

pug-nasty. A dirty slut: coll. : late C. 17-early 
19. B.E. Ex pug, 5. Of. pug Nancy in Addenda. 

*puggard. A thief: e.: C. 17. Middleton, 
1611. Ex pug, to tug, pull. 

puggle, puggly. See poggle.—puggle pawnee. 
See poggle p. — puggled. See poggled. 

puggy. A coll. end(‘arnient to a woman or a 
child : C. 17-fiarly 18.—2. A monkey : Scots coll. : 
from ca. 1820. Ex png, 7.—3. A nickname for a 
fox : coll. : 1827. Ex pug, last sense. 

puggy-drunk. Extremely drunk : rather low: 
bate C. 10- 20. Prob. ex pogg inlluonced by pogqlc 
{puggle), 2, and with an allusion to puggy, a iox 
(cf. foxed, drunk). 

pugified. Snub-nosed: coll.: late C. 18-mid-19. 
Grose, 2nd cd. Of. S.E. pug-nosed. 

Pug’s or Pugs’ Acre. See pug, 1. 
pug’s or pugs’ hole, parlour. The housekeeyier’s 
room in a large establishment : eoll. (— 1847). 
Halliwell {pugs'-hole). The latter not till late C. 10. 
puja. See pooja. 

puker. A good-for-nothing : a Shrewsbury 
School coll, : C. 10-20. Prob. ex the famous 
Shakespearian passage beginning : ‘ Tlie infant 

Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms 

pukka ; often, though rare in C. 20, pucka. 
Also pakka, puckah, pucker : all rare in 0. 20. 
Certain, reliable; genuine; excellent : Anglo- 
Indian coll. : from ca. 1770. Grant Allen, 1893, 

‘ That’s a good word ... Is it pucker English, I 
wonder.’ In pukka sahib (in C. 20, often derisive), 
it connotes the acme of gentlemanliness.—2. 
Permanent, as of an appointment: mid-C. 19- 20 : 
coll. p]x Hindu pakka, substantial. O.E.D.; 
Yule & Burnell, 
puklcaroo. See puckerow. 

*pull. A mcelianical ‘ catch ’ or knack; an 
ulterior and hidden motive : c. : 1812, Vaux ; f l>y 
1890. Prob. ex pulling of strings and wires.—2. 
Hence, an illicit trick or manipulation: card- 
Bharj)er8’ c. (— 1861). Maj’how.—3. Ex have a 
pull, i.e. an advantage, over one, comes the sense 
in ‘ What’s the good of having push ’—energy—‘ if 


the other cliap has the pull ? *, i.e. personal or 
private inlluenco that one can use for one’s advan¬ 
tage : U.S. s. (1889) anglicised ea. 1900 as a coll.; 
by 1920, H.E, Tliornton ; O.E.D.-—I. 8eo pull in. 
—5. An anxious moment: lowoi classes’(— 1909); 
slightly ob. Ware. Ex the juill at one’s heart. 

♦pnll, v. To arrest; c. ; 1811, Lcjc. Pal. Cf. 
pull in and pull up. —2. Hence, to raid : c. 
(—1871); ob. Figaro, April 15, 1871.—3. To 
steal; oec., to clieat: c. : 1821, Haggart; May- 
hew. t by 1900, 

’•‘puU, in. Under arrest: o. of ca. 1810-70. 
Vaux. Ex pull, V.. 1. 

pull, take a. ‘ To desist, to disoontinuo C. J. 
Dennis; Australian : C. 20. In the imperative, 
occ. lake a pull on yourself! 

pull a kite. To look or be serious : low : C. 19- 
20 ; ob. 

pull a soldier off his mother !, (‘ pull ’ ? He or 
you) wouldn’t. A C.p. diiecti'd at laziness or 
slacking: nautical (from ea. JS80) >, by 1900, 
military. 

pull about. To treat roughly or without cere¬ 
mony : eoll. and dial. : C. 19 20, Ex S.Pb sense, 
to pull this way and that. (O.PbD,).—2. Hence, 
to take lihcTties with a uonian : low coll.: from 
ca. 1860. Cl. pully-hauh/. play at, and muck about, 
qq.v.—3. Pull oneself about, to masturbaU*: low 
coll, : C. 19-20. 

pull-back, A retarding or rejjressmg act or 
inllueiice : late C. 16 20 : S.E. till (!, 19, then 
coll, and dial. 

pull-down. The moustache that sneeoeded the 
‘nap’; Society: ca. jS7(t 90. Ware. Ex its 
shape. 

’“pull down, V. 'I’o steal from shop doors : c. 
(— 183‘.>). Brandon.- -2. To earn (money) : from 
ca. 1920. (D. Savi'r.s, Murder Must Advoiise. 

1933.) 

pull down the blind ! A c.p. addressed to eoiijtles 
lovc-mai;ing: Linidon lover classi's’: Irom ea. 
1880 ; ob. Ware. 

pull foot. To d(‘cam]) ; run hard : coll. : 1818. 
M. Scott, ‘ The whole crew pulhal foot as if Old 
Nu k bad held them m cha.si^ ’, 1>>33. O.E I). (T. 

pull it and dial. j)uU feet or hot foot, to walk fast 
(E.D.l).). 

*pull in. To arrest: c. >, ea. 1890, low s. : 
C. 19-20. Imjilieit in Vaux, 1812, ‘ To jmll a man, 
or have him pulled i.s lo eausf' his n[)y)rehensjoii 
lor some otfence ; and it is then said tliat Mr. 
Bullen is coneerned,’ Cf. v,, 1, pull over, and 
pull up. 

puU it. To decamp; run as fast as possible; 
coll.: 1804 (O.E.D.). CL pull fool, q.v. 

pull oft’. To obtain (some benefit) ; syiorting : 
1870 (O.E.D.). Ex spoiting j., to vin.—2. Hence, 
to succeed with, or in eUbctmg, something: 1887, 
Black, ‘ We haven’t jiulled it olf tliis time, mother,’ 
O.E.D. 

pull ... on. To cite (something) as an excuse . 
Canadian (and U.S.) : C. 20. John Beames. 

pull one’s load. To flo all nno can : coll., mostly 
Canadian: late C. 19 20. (Esyi. in present jier- 
fcct.) Cf. the S.E. pull one's weight. 

puil one’s wire. (Of the male) to masturbate : 
low: late C. 19-20. 

pull-ons. A pair of women’s drawers that are 
merely pulled on without lestening ; from 1923 or 
1924. Coll. : by 1935, virtually S.E. Ex S.E. 
pull-on, n. and adj., (of) a garment tliat can be 
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pulled on and needs no fastening or tying. Cf. 
step-vi8. 

pull out. To hurry work in hand : tailors’ s. 
verging on j. : from ca. I860.—2. To achieve, as in 
‘ He pulled out a special effort ’: C. 20. 

pull over. To arrest: low : niid-C. 10-20 ; very 
ob. (ff. pvll V., 1, and pull vp. —2. pull (oneself) 
over (an edible). To oat: London lower classes’ : 
1880, The Jiejeree, Juno 6; very ob. Ware. Cf. 
get ovtside of. 

pull the chocks. To dc'part; aircraft engineers’; 
from ca. lOJO. The Daily Herald, Aug. 1, 1936. 
Tims is an aeroplane released for flight. 

pull-through. A v(Ty thin man : military: 
from ca. 1905. F. & tJibbons. Ex the rifle puff- 
through. 

’"pull up. To arrest: 1812, Vaux : e. >, by 
183r), low 8. by 1870, coll. >, by 1910, S.E. 
Dickens in Jioz. Ex tlic act of pulling up, a check¬ 
ing, a fugitive. (T. pull, v., 1, 

■"pull up a Jack. To stop a po.st-chaise on the 
highwtiy with a vk'.w to robbery : c. of ca. 1810-50. 
Vaux. 

pull up one’s boot. To make money : coster¬ 
mongers’ (— 1909). Ware, ‘ When a man prepares 
for his day’s work, ho pulls on and strings up his 
boots.’ Cf. : 

pull up one’s socks. See socks . .. 
pull your ear ! Try to re member !: lower 
classes’ c.j). of ca. 1860-1910. Ware. 

♦pulled. See pull, v., 1.— pulled up. Sec pull up. 
pulled trade. Secured w’ork : tailors’ coll. ; 
from ca. 1860. 

Pullen is concerned, Mr. See pull in. 
pullet. A young girl ; coll. ; C. 19-20: ob. 
Ik'o ; 11., 3r(l cd. Cf. pulley, q.v. 

pullet, virgin. ‘ A young woman .. . wiio though 
often trod has never laid,’ Bee, 1823 : low^ : ca. 
1820-70. Ex pullet; and cf, : 

pullet-squeezer. A womaniser that ‘ like.s ’em 
young ’ ; a ‘ chicken-fancier ’ : from oa. 1830 ; 
somewhat ob. Ex pullet; cf. pullet, virgin. 

■"pulley. A confederate thief, gen. a woman : 
c. (— 1859) ; very ob. H., 1st od. Ex Fr. povlet. 

pullies. Women’s drawers that are pulled on : 
feminine coll. : from ca. 1932. See quotation at 
neathie-set. 1mm. ex pull-ons, q.v. 

pulling the right string P, are you. Are you 
correct ? ; are you going tlie right way about it ? : 
cabinet-makers’ c.p. : from 1863, says Ware. Ex 
small measurements being made with string. Cf. 
who pulled your chain ?, q.v. 

Pullman Pup, the. The night train running 
from Lciids to Scotland precedes that much more 
luxurious one from London to Scotland ; hence 
this nickname of the former. Kailway s. (— 1890); 
ob. 

pully-hauly on Grose, -hawly). A rough-and- 
tumble; a romp: coll.: late C. 18-19, but in 
C. 20 surviving in dial, and, as coll,, in ; 

PuUy-hauly, play at. To romp with women; 
esp. to coj)ulato : coll. : late C. 18-20 ; slightly ob. 
The idea, however, is extant in dial, pulling and 
hauling time and dragging time : cf. the t dial. 
pulling time. See Grose, P. 

pulp. Nonsense; excessive sentimentality: 
Society: 1924, Galsworthy, The White Monkey ; 
ob. (Collinson.) 

pulpit. An artillery observation-ladder : mili¬ 
tary, esp. artillerymen’s: from 1015. F. & Gibbons. 

pulpit-baiiger» -cuffer, -dnibber, -drummer,-siuiter, 


-thumper ; pulpit-cufiBng, -drubbing, etc. A rant¬ 
ing parson ; a violent sermon or moral exhortation : 
coll, bordering on S.E. : late C. 17-20 ; -drubher 
{-drubbing), f by 1850 ; -cvffer and -drummer, very 
ob. 

pulpiteers. A ‘ Cloistcr-timo ’ rearrangement of 
two upper forms: Winchester (— 1891): coll. 
See Wrench’s Winchester Word Book and cf. 
cloisters. 

pulse, a heart-beat, is sometimes construed 
mistakenly as a pi. (Fowler.) 

Pumice^tone. I^ee Pam (Palmerston), 
pum-pum. A fiddler: coll.; C. 18~mid-19. 
(F. & H.) Echoic. 

pump. The female pudend : low coll. : late 
C. 17-20 ; ob. Also (as in Ned Ward) pump-dale. 
—2. The penis : low : C. 18-20 ; ob. AJ>o pump- 
handle. —3. A breaking of wind : Scots low coll. : 
C. 19-20.—4. A public-house; Scots coll.: G. 19- 
20; ob.—5. A solemn noodle ; low: mid-C. 19-20; 
ob.—6. See pumps. 

pump, V. ’I'o coit with (a woman) : low : C. 18- 
20 ; ob.—2. To urinate : low coll. ; C. 18-20 ; ob. 
except in form pump ship .—3. To break wdnd : 
Scots low coll. : C. 19-20.—4. To duck under the 
})ump; coll.: late C. 17-mid-18. Esp. as treat¬ 
ment applied to bailiffs, constables, and pick- 
])ockets. B.E,—5. To weep : low: 1837, Marryat, 
‘ And she did pump | While I did jump | In the 
boat to say. Good bye.’ Ob. Partly ex S.E. sense, 
partly ex pumps, n., q.v. 

pump, ignorant as a. Extremely ignorant; coll, 
verging on S.F. : late C. 19-20. Manchon. 
pump, purser’s. See purser’s. 
Pump-and-Tortoises, the ; or the Pump and 
Tortoise. The 38tli Regiment of Foot, in late 
(k 19-20 the South Staffordshire Regt. : military’ : 
from ca. 1770; ob. Ex their enforced abstemious¬ 
ness and physical debility when kept in the West 
Indies for an appalling number of years in the 
earlier C. 18. F. & Gibbons, 
pump at Aldgate, draught on the. See Aldgate. 
pump-handle, n. See pump, n., 2.—2. V. In 
greeting, to shake (a hand or person by the hand) 
as if working a pump : coll. : 1858, R. S. Surtees 
(O.E.D.). Also v.i. 

pump-handler. A hand-shako as in preceding : 
coll. : J. T. Hewlett, 1844, ‘ Exchanged the salute 
for a most licarty old English pump-handler 
O.E.D. 

pump is good but your or the sucker’s dry, your. 
A c.p. addressed to one trying to pump, i.e. extract 
information ; from ca. 1780 ; ob. Grose, 

pump (oneself) off. To masturbate; low: 
C. 19-20 ; ob. Cf./rb/. 

Pump Parliament, the. The Long or Pension 
Parliament of C’harh's II of England; nick¬ 
name : 1677, J. Vemey, ‘ A little water put into a 
pump fetches up a good deal,’ O.E.D. ; now only 
historical. 

pump ship. To make water; nautical s. 
(— 1788) >, ca. 1870, gen. gentlemanly coll. 
Grose, 2nd ed.—2. To vomit: nautical: late 
C. 18-mid-19. Ibid. 

pump-sucker. A teetotaller: low: from ca. 
1870; ob. 

pump-thunder. A blusterer: coU.: C. 19-20. 
—2. Also, without hyphen, a v. ; likewise ob. 

pump-water, christened in or with. Red-faced: 
coll, or, in form he {she) was christened . . c.p. ; 
late C. 17-inid-19. Ray ; Oroee, 2nd ed. 
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pumped, be. ‘To stand drinks all round *: 
nautical ; C. 20 Bowen. 

pumper. Any effort that puts one out of breath : 
coll. (— 188(j). Casscirs Encijclojtcp.ilic Did. — 2. 
Hence, a signal defeat : turf and .sjiorts roll. 
(— 192.‘>). IM'xnclion.—,*}. A very borini; or weari¬ 
some questioner: coll. (— 1U23). Ibid. Ex S.E. 
pump, to question. 

pumping. The vbl.n. of pimp, v., 4, q.v. Grose, 
pumpkin ; pompkin. A man or woman of 
Boston : late C. IH-iairly 19. Grose, 178:"), ‘From 
the number of ])ompkins raised and eaten ’ then'. 
(Whence, perliaps, the orig. and mainly U.5S. 
some—~occ. big — pumpkins, i)cr8ons—-oec. things— 
of importance. Coll.: mid-C. 19-20.)—2. The head ; 
mid-C. 19-20. 

Pumpkinshire ; also Pomp-. ‘ Boston, and its 
dependencies Gro.se. See pumpkin, 1 . 

pumps. Eyes: low: 1825, Jiuckstonc, ‘Your 
pumps have been at work—you've been crying, 
girl ’ : ob. by 1910, j' by 1935. Cf. pumj), v., last 
sense. 

pun. Punishment : Harrow School: mid-C. 19- 
20. Abbr., s. > coll. Cf. pun-paper. —2. Pound 
or pounds (£) : sol. : C. 19-20. Cf. Northern dial. 
pund. 

pun (v.i.) or pun of (v.t.), at Hertford ; pun out 
(v.i. and t.), London. To inform (against): 
Christ’s Hospital, orig. at the country section : 
mid-C. 19-20. Ex dial, pun, to })Ound. 

pun-paper. Puled paper for impositions : Har¬ 
row. See pun, n., 1. 
punce. An oec. variant of ponce. 
punch (or P.) ; Suffolk punch. An inhabitant 
of Suffolk : coll, nickname (— 1884). Ex the 
famous breed of horses. 

punch, V. To defhmer: coll.: (k lfl-19. 
Grose implies it in punchnhle, q.v. Ex S.E. punch, 
to pierce.—2. (Gen. punch it.) To walk : c. : 
1780, Tomlinson, ‘Now she to Bridew'ell has 
punch’d it along ’ ; Grose ; llaggart.—3. V.i., to 
drink punch : 1804, Coleridge (O.E.I).). Never 

very gen. ; in C. 20, ob. 

punch, cobbler’s. Urine with a cinder in it : 
low : ca. 1810-00. Lex. lial. —2. See cobbler’s 
punch. 

punch a cow. ‘ Tf) conduct a team of oxen 
C. .1. iJennis : Australian : (k 20. Cf. the now 
S.E. cow-puncher. 

Punch and Judy. Lemonade : English Illus¬ 
trated Magazine, June, 1885; f by 1920. 

punch-clod. A tarm-labourer ; clodhopper : 
rural coll. : C. 19-20 ; ob. 

punch-house. A brothel : coll. : late C. 17- 
mid-19. B.E. Ex the S.E. sense, a tavern where 
punch may be had, and ex punch, v., 1. 

♦punch it. See punch, V., 2. (Jf also heal it and 
jmneh outsides. 

punch one’s ticket. To hit (a man) with a 
bullet: from 1899 (ob.), mostly military. J. 
Milne, The Epistles of Atkins, 1902. 

♦punch outsides. To go out of doors; o.: 
C. 19-20 ; ob. See punch, v., 2. 

punchable. ‘ Ripe for man ’ : (low) coll. : C. 18- 
19. A New Canting Diet., 1725; Grose, 1st ed. 
Ex punch, V., 1. 

Puncheons Pilate. A lower clas.ses’ c.p. (— 1909) 
‘ jocosely addressed to a ])('rson in jirotest [against] 
some small asserted authority k Ware. Punning 
Punch and Pontius Pilate, 
puncture. To dellower: cyclists’ low 8.; late 


C. 19-20. Ex punctured tyres. Of. punctured. — 
2. V.i. and in pa.ssive, (of cycle or rider) to get a 
})uncture: coll. ; from ca. 1893. Ex the tyre's 
being punctured. (O.E.D.) 

punctured. Damaged, fig., as in ‘a punctured 
reputation ’ : coll. : C. 20. 

pundit ; occ., before C. 20, pundet. An erudite 
expert: coll.: 1810. The Eaturday Review, 

March 15, 1802, ‘ The doctors of etiqiu tte and the 
pundits of refinement’, (By 1930, virtually S.E.) 
Ex Hindi 2 >andit, a learned man. G.E.l). ; Yule & 
Burnell. 

pung. A surre])titi(>uH doze while on telephone 
duty : Army signallers’ : G.W., and aOer. F. & 
Gibbons. CorrupteiJ hung : ef. caulk, a sleep. 

pungO, go. (Gf a rubber tyre) to burst : from 
ca. 1920. Manchon. Ex jmnetured. 

p unis h. To handle severely, ns in boxing (1812) ; 
food and drink (1825); tlie bowling, at cricket 
(1845); a horsi^ (1850); a ])lant (1882): s. in 
C, 20, eoll. (O.E.D.)—2. To hurt, jiain : coll, and 
dial. : from miil-C. 19. E.D.D. 

punisher. A hard hitter: in bdxing, 1814, The 
Eporting Magazine (O.E.I).); at cricket, 1840 
(Lewis).—-2. A heavy task : coll. : 1827, ibid., 

‘ Fifty miles’ road-w'ork this day ... a jiiinislicr 
O.E.D.—3. A farrier that visits forges and cadges 
from his fellows without doing any work or render¬ 
ing any service for the loan : London farriers’ : 
late G.‘19-20. 

punishing, ad j. Exliausting ; liandling severely ; 
esp. hard-hitting: s. k , ca. 1850, coll. : 1819, 

Moore, ‘ An eye that ])lann’d jiunislung di'cds ’ ; 
in boxing, 1820, J. Tl. Reynolds (O.l-kD.); in 
cricket, 1840; The Field, Jan. 28, 1882, ‘ Eacli 
course to-day was of the most ])unisliing kind.’ 

punishment. Severe handling, orig. that dealt 
out by a cricketer or a boxer: s. <a. 1890, 
coll.: 1840, W. Denison (Ivcwis) ; JSJO, H. 11. 
Dixon.—2. Pain : misery : coll, and dial. : from 
mid-C. 19. E.D.D. 

punk. A punctured tyre : cyclists’ : late C. 19 
20; cb. Gf. next entry.—2. Se(^ punk and 
plaster.—3. Nonsense, ‘ bilg(‘ twaddle ; 1927, 

Dorothy Sayers, Unnatural Death, ' We had to sit 
througli a lot of moral punk . . . about the preva¬ 
lence of jazz and the immoral behaviour of modem 
girls.’ Like the adj., it comes from the U.8.A. 
Semantically, it is comparable to iol, n, 

punk, V, To puncture (a tyre) : cycli.sts' : late 
C. J9-20; ob. Gf. the n., 1.‘ 

punk, adj. Worthless; decidedly inferior ; dis¬ 
pleasing, ‘ rotten ’ : from ca. 1917, via American 
soldiers : low, as in U.S., where, via punhy (1870), 
ex punk (touchwood), it originated in late G. 19. 
Thornton ; Irwdn. 

♦punk and plaster. Rread and margarine: 
tramps’ c, (— 1932). f’. Jiumings, Tramping with 

Tramps, Ex U.S.—2. In the Army, however, and 
as early as 1915, the term meant, food (F. & 
Gibbons); often sinqily punk (B. k P.). And in 
Canada, punk, bread, dates from ca. 1900. 

punkah one’s face. To fan oneself: Anglo- 
Indian (— 1909). Ware. Ex the punkah. 

punker. A frequenter of punks or harlots : ca. 
1735-1800. Addison. (O.E.D.)—2. (Also punkar) 
An incorrect form of punka{h): C. 18. Yule & 
Burnell. 

pUDSe. The female pudeiid : Yiddish and low 
London : late C. 19-20. 
punt. An occ. variant (recorded in 1862 : F. 
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H. at Shceupy) of prxwa, £1.—2. A promotion in 
Bchool ; S(! 0 tti 8 h Puhlio vSchooIn' : C. 20. Ian 
Millor, School Tie, lOlio. v., 4. 

punt, V. To aot aH a dc^coy: anctionaors’ 
(— 1801). See puntcr, 1. Prob. ex:—2. To bet 
upon a race, ete. : 187.'}, implied in puntpr \ The 
Pall ]\!aU (lazetlr, Se])t. Ill, 1887. O.P.D. Ex 
puniiiif^ at faro, baccarat, etc.-—3. Hcmco, to be a 
purcliasor, to buy Homething : grafters’ : late C. 10- 
20. Philip Allingluim, 1024. Of. wmse 

4 of punter. —4. (V.t., gen in passive.) To promote 
to another form : Scottish Public Schools’ : C. 20. 
Ian Miller. Ex football. 

punt-about. An irn^gular form of football : 
Charterhous(! coll. (— 1000). A. li. Tod. Cf. 
shoot-ahout. 

punter. An auctioneer’s decoy or mock-bidder : 
auctioneers’ : from ca. 1880. See csp. Ansivers^ 
April 2, 1801. Prob. suggested by piinlimjy cpv.— 

2. An outsider betting on borses in a small way : 
8 . (—- 1874) >, by P.)O0, coll. : - , by 1020, S.E.— 

3. Henc(‘, a small-scale speculator ‘ watching the 
Ouctnations in speculative securities’ (A. .1, Wilson) ; 
from the early 1800's: s. >, by 1010, (‘oll. >, by 
1020, S.E.—4. (Prob. ex .sense 2.) ‘A grafter's 
customer, client, or vict im ’ : graftin-s’ : late C. 10- 
20. Allingham. Ex pnnt, v., 3.- -5. A largi^ mug 
or tankard (of beer) : jocular public-house term : 
from ca. 1030. With a pun on sense 2 : ‘a big 
mug 

punting, (den. of an outsider) a betting on 
horse-races: from ca. 1873. See punt, v.. 2. 

punting-shop. A gambling den ; 1874, H., 6th 
ed, (3'. punt, v., 2. 

pup. A ])Upil : school and college s. : 1871, 

‘ M. Ii<‘gran(l ’. Jocularly ajifiroximated to pup =- 
a puppy. Cf. pnpe, (pv. (O.l'hl).)—-2. A small, 
fast Sojiwith single-seatiT 80 11.P. aeroplaru': Air 
Force : 1016 ; now only historical. F. & (Jibbons. 

pup. To be brought to childbed : low coll. : 
from ca. 1800. (As a bitch.) 

pup, buy a. The ojip. to sell a jaijt, q.v. : coll. : 
from ca. 1020, 

pup, in. I’regnant ; low coll. : from ca. 1800. 
As a bitch ; cf. pup, v. 

pup, sell a. To swindle, v.i. Cleri. sell one a 
pup. C. ca. 1006, gen. coll. : late (’. 10-20, 
though not recorded befon' 1001, The. Daily 
ChroHich, May 4, ‘ There is a poetical phrase in 
our languag(‘, “ to sell a man a }>up O.E.D. 
(T. see a man about a dog. 

Pup and Ringer, the. The Dog and Bell, ‘ a 
Hash public-house ’ m London ca. 1800-70. H., 

3rd ed. 

pupe, A pupil-room : Eton College : niid-C. 10- 
20. (T. pu]), n, 1.—2. One who, to learn acting, is 

attached to a comjiany : theatrical : from ca. 
1920. {The Passing Show, April 20, 1933.) Ex 
pupil. 

♦puppy, n. and adj. (A) blind (man) : c. > low 
8. : from ca. 1860 ; ob. Mostly D.S. (e.g. in 
Matsell), Ex the ‘ blindness ’ of new-born puyipies. 

puppy-dog. A pupjiy : cliildnm’s coll. : late 
C. 10 20. Shakespeare. (O.E.D.) 

puppy-match. A snare : coll. : ca. 1600-1760. 
J. Smyth’s Scarronides, ‘ Ho . . . might catch | Us 
Trojans in a puppy-match.’ ? ex the Rtealing of 
puppies. 

puppyism. Affectation or excessive care in 
costume or yiosture : Army ofRcers’ coll. (— 1923). 
Manchon. Cf. doggy, adj. 


puppy’s mamma. See dog’s lady, 
pupsie, pupsy. A puyipy : a cliildr(m’8 coll. : 
C. 17-2(). Cotgrave. Cf. popsy. (O.F.D.) 

pur- for jyre- (as in purlend) and pro- is a sol.; 
for per-, a spelling sol. Both are mainly Cockney 
and of C. 10-20. Baumann, 
puradventure. Incorrect for peradventure : t* 

O. E.D. 

Purby, the. The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood : 
Society: ca. 1850-00. Ware. Ex the initials 

P. H.ll 

♦purchase. Stolen goods ; booty : c. : late 
C. 16 inid-17. Creimo ; Shakesfx'aro. (Baumann.) 
—2. Those from whom it is taken : c. : late C. 16- 
early 17. Greene, 1602. 

♦pure. A mistress, esp. a kejit mistress ; a 
wanton : ca. 1686-1830 : c. >, ca. 1760, low s. : 
1688, Shadwell, ‘ Where’s . . . the blowing that is 
to be my natural, my convenient, my })ure ? ' 
Cf. purest jnirc, q.v. By antiphrasis.—2. A ‘ pure ’ 
j)hy.sician, a ‘ yiure ’ surgeon. (I.e, the one-, not 
the other; not a general practitioiuT.) Medical 
coll. : 1827, The Lancet (O.E.D.).—3. ‘ Dog's- 

dung is called pure, from its cleansing and yiurifying 
proj)erties,’ Mavhew : coll. ca. 1006, j. : 1861. 

pure, adj. Excellent ; sj)lendid ; very jjleasanl. 
(Indeed, a gen. intensive.) Ca. 1675-1000, though 
ob. by 1850; it is, however, extant iii several 
diall. Wycherley, 1675 (O.E.D.); Cibber, 

1704, ‘She look.s as if my master had quarrelle<l 
with her . . . This is pure ’ ; Henley & Stevenson, 
1884, ‘ O, such manners are yiure, jiure, yiure ! ’ 
Cf. purely, q.v.—2. See pure and . . . 

*pure, purest. ‘ A Top-Mistress, or Fine Woman *, 
B.E. ; * a courtezan of high fashion Grose : ca. 
1600-1830 : c. >, ca. 1750, (low) s. Ex parr, n., 1. 

pure and . . . (another adj.). Nice, or fine, and 
. . . ; also (|uasi-adverbially, excellently, verj' well, 
thoroughly. 1742, Fielding, ‘ [The hogs] w'ere all 
pure and fat’: coll. >, ca. 1840, dial. (O.E.D.) 

pure-finder. A street collector of dogs’ dung: 
coll, from ca. 1850; in C. 20, j. ; slightly ob. 
Maj’hcw% 1851. See pure, n., 3. 
pure Mermoes. See Merinoes, pure merinoes. 
purely. Excellently ; very well : 1605, Con¬ 

greve : 8. >, ca. 1750, coll. Hood. O.E.D. 

purgatorial list. (Of oHicers) to be retired: 
Army ollieers’ jocular coll. (— 1023). Manchon. 
Ex purgatory (between hell and heaven). 

purge. Beer : military and low gen. : from ca. 
1870, Cf. the barrack-room c.p. rhyme, recorded 
by F. & H. in 1002, Comrades, listen ichile I urge 
l)rink, yourselves, and to purge, ob. by 1925, 
and : 

purge. To dismiss from erajiloyment (gen. in 
y)assive): from ca. 1930. Cf. Pride's Purge. —2. 
V.i., to swear, grumble ; worry audibly : military : 
from 1015. F. k, Gibbons, ‘ The Captain purged no 
end about it.’ 

purger or perger. A teetotaller; hence, a 
pejorative : ca. 1860-1020 : low. Vance, ca. 1864, 
in The Chickaleary Cove," My tailor serves you well, 
from a purger to a swell.’ ? one who, to keep 
himself fit, takes laxatives or purges instead of beer : 
cf. purge, n. 

puritan, Puritan. A whore: coll.: C. 18. 
Prob. ex Puritans’ rcymted hypocrisy. 

purko. Beer: military ; ca. 1870-1010. l'"x 
the name of the makers, Barclay, Perkins and Co. 
Perhaps influenced by purger and suggested by 
perkin. 
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purl. A fall, or a dive, head foremost or head 
over lioels : 1825, T/ie Sporting Magazine (O.K.D.): 
8 . >, ca. 1870, coil. Ex. 8.E. purl, to whirl or 
spin round. Cf. purler and : 

purl, v.i. and v.t. To turn head over heels : coll, 
and dial. : 1850, Reade. 'Ex purl, n. —2. To dive : 
Winchester College : late C. 19-20. AVrcnch. Ex 
the 11 . 

purler. A headlong fall; a throw head foremost; 
a knock-down blow, esp. a blow that easts one 
head foremost: coll.: 1867, Ouida, in her best- 
known story, Under Two Flags. Ex purl, v. (q.v.), 
influenced by purl, n. Variant pirler ; pirl is fre¬ 
quent in dial, for the preceding })air of terms. 

purple, adj. Glorious ; ‘ royal ’: coll., 1894, The 
Pall Mall OazeMe, Dec. 20, ‘ A purple time of it ’. 
Ex the purple of royal robes (cf. born in the purple). 
O.E.D. 

purple. Blood: Scottish: 1804, Couper, Poc/ry; 
ob. E.D.D. Cf. claret. 

purpose, a- or o’. On purpose : S.E. (gen. a 
purpose) >, ca. 1790, dial, and low coll. (O.E.D.) 

purpose as the geese slur upon the ice (or as to 
give a goose hay), to as much. Ihelessly: semi- 
proverbial coll. : late C. 17-19, C. 18-20. Cf. to 
no more, purpose than to heat your heels against the 
ground or wind. 

purposes, for (o.g. dancing). For (e.g.) dancing: 
coll., tautological: late C. 19-20. Cf. side, on the. 

purse. The female pudend : low coll, : 0. 17-20. 
(Beaumont & Fletcher). 

purse, v.i. To take purses: to steal: late 
0. 16-17 : low coll. (? orig. s.). Lyly, 1592 (O.E.D.) 
Beaumont & Fletcher, in The Seoniful Lady, ‘ Why 
I’ll i)urse : if that raise me not. I’ll bet at bowling 
alleys.’ 

purse, no money in his. Impotent: low: C. 19-20. 
Ex purse, n. 

purse a purgation, give a person’s. To take 
money from one : coll. : ca. 1510-80. Hey wood ; 
Bullein. Apperson. 

purse-bouncer. A swindler practi.sing the purse- 
trick : C. 20 : low. O.E.D. records it for 1902. 

purse-catcher, -emptier, -lifter, -snatcher. A 
stealer of purses : s. or coll, verging on y.E. : 
H'sp. C. 17, C. 17, late C. 19-20, late C. 19-20. 
(O.E.D.) 

purse-finder. A harlot: low: C, 19-20, ol). 
purse-proud. Lecherous; amorous: low: C. 
18-20, ob. See purse, n. 

*pursenets. C. of ca. 1608-1890 .* ‘ Goods taken 
upon Trust by young Unthrifts at trehh* the Value 
B.E. ; Grose, 1st ed. ; but first in Dekker. Cf. 
the dial, purse-net, the movable net in which ducks 
are snared, and rabbit-sucker. —2. Also, though 
proh. in the singular form : a small purse : ca. 
1690-1750 : app. likewise c. B.E. 

purser’s. (Contemptuous or derisive in purser's 
dip, an luidorsjzed candle ; purser's quart (Smollett), 
a short quart ; etc. : nautical coll. : CL 18-20 ; 
shghtly ob. Because a purser, i.e. ship’s store¬ 
keeper and treasurer, was often dishonest. Cf. : 

purser’s (gen. pusser’s) crabs. ‘ Navy uniform 
boots, with toe-caps ’ : naval: late C. 19-20 : 
Bowen. See crab-shells. 

purser’s (gen. pusser’s) dagger. A service clasp- 
knife : naval: late (.’. 19-20. Bowen. Cf. : 

purser’s (gen. pusser’s) dip. A candle : nautical: 
raid-(’. 19-20; slightly ob. Bowen. 

purser’s (gen. pusser’s) dirk. Same as purser's 
dagger : naval: late C. 19-20. Ibid. 


purser’s (gen. pusser’s) gm. A h^qaocritical 
giin ; a sarcastic sneer : nautical coll- : C. 19-20 ; 
ob. Esp, in the c.p., there are no half laughs or 
purser's grins about me.; I'm right up arid dawn like 
a yard of pump water. 

purser’s grind. A coition bringing the woman 
no money but some consolation in the size or 
potency of the member : low nautical: mid-C. 19- 
20. 

purser’s name. A false name : nautical coll. >, 
in C. 20, S.E, : 0. 19-20 ; ob. Ex false name given 
to the purser by a passenger travelling incognito. W. 

purser’s (gen. pusser’s) pack. The Slop Chest; 
naval coll. : late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

purser’s pump. A siphon, because prominent 
in a purser’s stf)res ; a bassoon, ‘ from its likeness 
to a svphon ’, Grose, 1788 : nautical of ca. 1785- 
1890. ‘ 

purser’s shirt on a handspike(, like a). (Of 

clothes) ill-litting: nautical: C. 19-20; ob. 

purser’s (gen. pusser’s) stocking. A meta- 
phorical article in the Slop Che.st : naval: mid- 
C. 19-early 20. Bowen. 

purser’s (gen. pusser’s) tally. A name assumed 
by a seaman, esp. if naval: (naval) coll.: C. 19. 
Bowen. 

purser’s (gen. pusser’s) yellow. Naval soap: 
naval coll. : late C. 19-20. Ibid, 
purtend. See pur-. 

purting glumpot. A sulky person : dial, and 
low coll. ; from ca. 1850. T^x glum, rdoomy. and 
dial, purt, to sulk. 

purty. Sec perty. 

Puseum, the. I'nsoy House in St. Giles's Street, 
Oxford : Oxford Cniversity : late C. 19-20 ; ob. 
On museum. 

push. (As enterprise, moral energy, it has, con¬ 
trary to frequent o])inion, been always S.E. : 1855, 
O.E.D.)—2. A thronging, a crowd, of people : low 
8. (perhayis orig. c.) in C. 20, gen. s. : 1718, 
(J. Hitehin, ‘A push, alias an aecidental crowd of 
])eople ’ ; Vaux, 1812, ‘ When any fiarticular scene 
of crowding is alluded to, they [tlie underworld] 
say, the push ... at the . . . doors ; the push at the 
. . . match.’ Ex the inevitable pushing and jostling. 
—3. Hence, a gang or a group of convii'ts, as in 
Davitl.’s Prison Diary. 188S ; or a band of thieves, 
as in Anon., ‘ No. 717 ’, reference to the year 1845 ; 
or. in Au.stralia, a gang of larrikins, as in The 
Melbourne. Argus, July 26. 1890, and esp. in 
Morri.s's dictionary : in C. 19, c. ; in C. 20, low s., 
as indeed the ‘ larrikins ’ sense was from the flr.^t,. 
—4. Hence, any company or party, group, asKoci- 
ation, or set of people : C. 20. (Tlie IJ.S. sen.se 
(Thornton, 1912), ‘ a combination of low j)o!i- 
ticians ’, derives directly from Australia.)—5. IL ncc, 
in G.W. and in post-War military and naval, a 
military or a naval unit, but esp. a battalion, a 
battery, or a shij)’8 crow. (T. military sonse of 
mob, n.—6. A robbery ; a swindle ; a dealmg out 
of profits : c.: from ca. 1860 ; shghtly ob. H., 
5th ed. Not unnaturally ex sense 3.— 7. See 
push, do a.—8. Mostly in give or get the push. A 
dismissal, esp. from employment : from ca. 1870 : 
8. >, by 1910, coll. Anon., ca. 1875, ‘The girl 
that stole my heart has given me the push.’ Cf. 
push, order of the. —9. See tidderly push. ( —10. 
The military sense, ‘ an attack ’, is S.M of a cen¬ 
tury’s standing.)—-11. A foreman : Canadian, esp. 
among lumbermen : from before 1932. John 
Beames. Ex his urging the men on. 
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push, V. See push Off and pushed.-— 2. V.i. (ooc. 
push on), rarely v.t., to coit (with): low coll., gen. 
of the male : C. 18-20. Kobertflon of Struan. 
push, adj. See posh, adj. 
push, do a. Soo do a push, 
push, do a. To colt: low, gen. of the male: 
lato C. 10-20.—2. See do a push. 

push, give or get the. A coll. abbr. (from middle 
1020 ’h) ol the pliraHC in : 

push, order of the. A dismiRsal, cap. from cra- 
ployment, and gen. as give, or get the o. of the p. : 

B. >, by ca. 1010, coll. ‘ PoincR ’ Marshall. An 
elaboration of push, n., eighth Hcnsc. Cf. order of 
the hath. 

push, stand the. (fT a voman) to coit: coll. : 

C. 18-10. ('1. push, do a. 

push a bit of bow back. To have a Bleep ; llogu- 
lar Army ’s : 20. i>. & P. I.e. hoard hack. 

push-and-pull. A (little) motor-train that re¬ 
verses at the termini : railwaymcii’s (— 10*15). 

push-bike, B. ; push-cycle, eoll. A foot-]>roj)eIling 
bicycle as opp. to a rnotor-eyele : coll. : res[>. from 
ca. 1010 and ea. 1004. (-f. derivative: 

push-cyclist. A bicyclist, opp. to a motor¬ 
cyclist : coll. : from ca. 1005. 

push off. To depart: late C. 10-20. Same 
BernanticB as for shove off : pushing off a boat.—2. 
Hence, to begin, v.i., esj). of a gaiiu' : C. 20. 

push one’s barrow. To move on, away; to 
depart: nioslly eo-sters’: from ea. IhTO. 

push out the boat. See boat, push out the. 
Contrast push the hoot out (next entry but two). 

push-penny. A eoll. variant (— 1005) of shoie- 
half pi n up. 

push-pin, oee. -pike, play at ; play at put-pin. 

To coit : low eoll. : resp. C. 17-18, late (!, 17-18, 
and rnid-C. l(»-inid-l8. Pyelianles, Misonouiis, 
1500 : Mahsinger, 102.0, ‘ She would never tell | Who 
jilay'd at juehpin with h(‘r ’ ; Ned Ward, 1707, 

‘ When at push-a-juko we play j \\ ith beauty, who 
Bhall win the day ’ Cf. v., 2, push, do a, 

and push ing-school. 

push the boat out ! Go ahead ! ; I'm all light: 
military e.j). in G.W. 

♦push the brush out. (Of a convict) to at tract 
the utU'iition of a vanler: c. (— lO.'h’!). Chaih's 
K. Leach. It is oee. done in this way when the 
convict is in his cell. 

♦push-up, be at the. To work -with a gang of 
pick[)f)ckets ; e.(— l!t5:>). Ihid. Ci‘. push, ii., :i, G. 

push up the scale. A rise in salary: lower 
cdas.ses’ coll. (— 1025). Dlaiichon. 

pushed. Short of money : eoll. : from ca. 1825. 
Abbr. pushed for money. —2. Drunk : ca. 187(1- 
1910, Perhaps ex the Omdency to fall ; cf. the 
next entry.— 3. Bustled : ship-stewards’ coll. 

(- 1935). 

pushed P, did she fall or was she. A late C. 19-20 
c.p. ajijilied to a person stumbling ; also, and orig., 
to a girl deprived of her virginity. 

pusher. A fledgling canary unable to feed itself: 
ca. 1690-1750. B.E. Perhaps because it pushes 
with ite bill.—2. A girl, a woman : low. Also 
square pusher (q.v.), a virtuous girl. See also 
SQuare-pushing. Late C. 19-20.—5, A bluehor 
boot: shocraakcTs’ : from ca. 1860.—4. A finger 
of bread used as a feeding-implement; nursery 
coll.; from ca. 1880.—5. An aeroplane with pro¬ 
peller behind the main lifting surface: aviators’ 
coll.: from 1916. O.E.D. (Sup.)—6. A scene-shifter: 
theatrical (— 1936).—7. In pickpocketry, he who 
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pushes the prospective victim against tlie actual 
tbief: c.: late C. 19-20. (Charles K. Leach, 
1953.) 

PushfulJoe. Joseph Chamberlain (d. 1014). Of. 
his 8obri(iuct among African yiotcntates : Moatlodi, 
ho who gets things done, l^awson. Also Brum¬ 
magem Joe, e\.v. 

pushing dais ies. Dead and buried : sec daisy- 
pushing. 

pushing-school. A brothel : low : late C. 17-19. 
Ex the S.E. sense, a fencing-school : cf. also jjush, 
V., 2, and push, do a. 

♦pushing-tout. A thieves' scout or watchman 
that brings mtelligencc of an accidental crowd or 
assemblage: c. : C. 18. C. llitchm, 1718. 

pushing up daisies. A variant of push i ng daisies, 
than which it is more gen. 

puss. The female jiudend : low : C. 17-20. 
Cotton, ‘ A'hieas, here’s a Health to thee, [ To 
Pu.sse and to good company.’ Also, in (7. 19-20, 
pussy, pussy-cat. —2. A cadet of the Loyal Military 
Aeadiuny : ca. 1820-80. Ex the short jacket with 
pointed tail. 

pUSS-in-bOOtS. A swaggerer : military : from 
ca. 1908. P. & Gibbons. K\ the fairy tale. 

pusser is the inevitable nautical shape of purser : 
coll. : C. 20. Bowen. But for combinations, sec 
under purser, —2. Any wound, sinus, or boil that 
freely discharges pus : medical students’ (— 1955). 
Slang, p. 192. 

pusserpock. ‘ Bad, hard salt-meat ’:: naval 
(_ 1901 )); ob. Ware. A corruption of purser's 
pork, the jnirser being the ]»urehast‘r.—2. (Gen. pi.) 
A fur: c. (— 1935). Charles JO. Lt'aeh. 

pussey- or Pussey-cat. ISee next, sense 2.— 
pussy. Meepuss, 1. 

pussy-cat. See puss, 1.—2. A Buseyite : riiurcli : 
from ca. 1859 ; ob. by 1880, *|' by LH'O. Cf. 
Busiinn, q.v. Suggested by Puseyite (1838). Oee. 
Busscy-cat, as in 11.-5. A cat : nursery coll. : 
1857, Marry at (O.E.D.). 

put. A rustic ; a dolt: 1688, Shadwell; Grose 
(rountry put, a frequent variant) : s. until ca. 1750, 
then coll, until ea. 1850, then S.K. and archaic. 
The diserimination of jmi. a bloddiead, and vouutiy 
pvt, a bumpkin, is logical : but thi* distinction 
cannot bo prCvSsed.—2. Hence, loosely, a ehn]), 
fellow: coll.: ca. 1800-50. Gen. applied, some- 
■what contemptuously, to elderly per^on.s: cl, 
Thackeray in Vanity Fair, T, xi, ’ The captain . ^ . 
calls [his father] an old put.—5. A liaiiot : ? (h 17- 
18 : F. & II., but who else ? ! (Ex Br. puiain, a 
whore.)—4. See : 

put, do a ; have a put-in. To coit: low coll.: 
C. 19 ; 19-20 (ob.). 

put, play at two-handed. To coit: low : C. 18- 
early 19. Cf. push-pin. 

put, stay. Remain in position, iiriii, lit. and fig. ; 
to continue to be safe, satisfactory, sober, honest, 
faithful, in training, etc. : eoll. : from ca. 1915. 
Ex U.S. ; Barlh'tt stigmatised it in 1848 as ‘a 
vulgar expression ’. 

put a bung or sock in it. (Gen. imperative.) 
To ‘ shut up ’ ; eeiivse being noisy : military : 
C. 20. F. Sc Gibbons. Here, 4 is the mouth.—2 
(In barracks or hut) to close the door [bung only): 
id, : id. Ibid. 

put (or lay) a churl upon a gentleman. See churl, 
put a hat (up)on a hen. To attempt the impos¬ 
sible : proverbial coll. : mid-C. 17-mid-19. Kay. 
put a new face (or head) on. To disfigure by 
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punching; hence, to get the better of: U.S. 
(— 1870); anglicised by 1890; f by 1920. 

put a poor mouth on (a position), 'bo complain 
(moaningly) about: Anglo-Irish (— 1884). Ware, 
put a sock in it. See put a bung ... 
put a steam on the table. ‘ bo earn enough 
money to obtain a hot Sunday dinner ’ : lower 
classes’ : from ca. 1800. Ware, ‘ Kelers chielly to 
boiled food ’. 

put a tin hat on. See tin hat on, put a. 

put across. To achieve ; execute successfully : 
from ca. 1910 : coll., now verging on S.E. \Vhenco; 

put across a beauty. To execute a smart move ; 
coll., mostly New Zealanders’ : from ca. 1911. 

put along ; gen. put her along. To cause (a 
motor-car) to travel at a high Fp{a'd : motorists’ 
coll. : 1924, Francis T). (Irierson, The Jyimptnff Man. 

put-away. An appi'tite ; a (considerable) ca¬ 
pacity for food or drink : low ; late C. 19 20. 
Ex the V., 1.—2. lmi»risonment: late C. 19-20; 
ob. Ex the v., 2.—3. An information to the 
police : (c. or) low s. : late C. 19-20. Ex the v., 3. 

put away, V.t. To eat, drink, gen. in large 
quantities: 1878, Besant & Bice, ‘I never saw a 
man put away such an enormous quantity ol jwo- 
visions at one time.’—-2. To put in gaol : s. >, in 
C. 20, coll. : 1883 (O.E.D.).—3. To inform against; 
(c. or) low s. ; from ca. 1890 ; apj). orig, Aus¬ 
tralian.—f. To pawn : s. >, ca. 1910, coll. : 1887, 
The Daily Ncirs, Oct. 22 (O.hhl).).—5. To kill: 
coll. ; 1847, Anne BroiiO' (O.E.D. Sup.). 

put down. To eat; lower classes’, esp. Cockneys' 
coll. (— 19t)9). Ware.—2. To cash (a clunpie): e., 
and y>olice s. : late C. 19-20. Charles E. Leach, 
On Top of fhr Viidrrworld, 1933. 
put down south. See south. 

put ’em up ! Baise your arms ! .- from ca. 1800 : 
colI.~-2. Put up your lists ! : coll. : late C. 19-20. 
A variant is stick 'em vp !, in both senses. Con¬ 
trast pnt it up ’ 

put-in, n. S(‘e put, do a. 

put in, V. To ])ass (a ])eriod of time), gen. at or 
with the help of some occujiation : coll. : C. G. 
Gibson, 1803 (O.E.D.). — 2. See put the windows in. 

put in a bag. Killed, esp. m battle : military : 
1914 ; ob. ILv shot birds ])ut in a game-hag. 

’•‘put in a hole. I’O defraud : c. : from ea. 1800. 
A variant of pat in the hole, q.v. at hole, put in the. 

put in one’s eye, as much as one can. ( V irtually) 
nothing : coll. : late C. 17-early 19. B.E. 

put in one’s motto. To ‘ lay down Die law ’ ; 
butt ra.shly into a conversation ; low coll. : from 
ca. 1880. 

put in pie. To spoil or bungle (a tiling), lead 
(a person) astray : ])rintcrs’ (— 1887); ob. Bau¬ 
mann. l^ix the jumble of printers’ pie. 

put in the boot. See boot, put in the. 

■^put in the bucket, garden, hole, pin, squeak, or 

well. vSec at the nn. 

put in the pudden club. ^See pudden club, put 
m the. 

put inside. In detention : military coll. : C. 20. 
put it across (a person). To punish, get even 
with, reveng(^ oneself on : coll. : from ca. 1914. 
(Now verging on S.E.)—2. To deceive, delude, 
trick, impose on : coll., now verging on S.E. : 
1915, Edgar Wallace. O.E.D. (Sup.).—3. See 
put across. 

put it in, v.i. To aehi('ve intromission : jierhajis 
rather an kS.E. approximation to cnijiheniism than 
a coll. : when, however, there is no thought, in¬ 


tention or subconscious impulse towards euphem 
ism, it may ho considered a coll, and not, from the 
psyeliological nature of tho ease, S.E. 

put it on, v.i. To overcharge : C. 20 coll. Ex 
piit on the price ; jirob. influenced by :—2. V.t. 
To extract money from (a person) by threats, lying 
or winning: low' London: late C. 19-20. The 
People, Jan. 6, 1895 (Ware). 

put it on her. To drive a ship hard in a strong 
breeze ; nautical coll, (sailing-ships’): mid-C. 19- 
20. Bow'cn. The it -- her set of sails. 

put it over (a person). See put it acrosS, 1, 2 ; 
same status and period.—2. See put over. 

put it there ! Shake hands : coll. : late C. 19-20. 
MostK Colonial. 

put it up ! Have done ! ; stop !; shut up !: 
low (- 1859); t by 1910. H., 1st ed. 

put it where the monkeys put the nuts ! Go to 
blazes ! : a low c.p. : late C. 19 -20. An elabora¬ 
tion of the low familiar S.E. stick it up your a*** ! 

put off. To disconcert, disl urh : s. (1909) >, 
ca. 1930, coll. (O.E.D.)—2. Hence, to annoy, be 
distasteful to : Bootham School ; from c a. 1920. 
Anon., Diet, of Bootham tSlaug, 1925. 

put-on. A decc])tion, subtc'rfiigc, excuse : coll. : 
from ca. 1860.—2. An ’ old woman mendicant wlio 
puts on a shivering and wretched look ’ : c. or 
low (— 1909). Ware. 

put on, V. To begin to smoke, as in E, V\'. 
Crofts, Mystery in the Channel, 1931, ‘ Dispirited, 
he sat <lo\vri on the shore . . .. jmt on a pipe, and 
gave himself up to thought ’ : coll, : C. 20. 

put on a boss. To as'^ume a malecolent look: 
low (— 1909). Ware, ‘Sciumting sugg('slvS malev¬ 
olence.’ 

put on a cigar. To assume gcntihty : lower 
elasHi's’ : rnid-C. 19-20 ; ol>. Wan*. 

*put on the bee. Sea* bee, put on the. 
put on the flooence (uime< c-sary spelling) or 
fluence. See fluence.~put on the peg. So<‘ peg, 
put on the. 

put on the pot. To give* onesi'If air.'« . lato 
C. ]9-2(», Ware. See pot, n.. 6. 

put one’s liair in(to) a curl or put a curl m one’s 
hair. I'o mak(> one feel (very) lit : coll. : irom 
ea. 1S70 ; slightic ob. 11., 5tli (“d. 

put oneself outside, 'i’o eat ; oee., to drink: 
from ea. 1860. V\ are. Cf. get outside. 

*put out. To kill : c. and low : lute C. 19-20. 
W are. IL\ : 

*put out (a person’s) light. To kill : e. and low ; 
1884, The Crap hie. Sept. 24. Wara*. 

put over. To knock over with a .shot, to kill : 
Australian : 1859, H. Kingsley ; ob.—2. To cause 
to be accepted ; to succeed in getting a favourable 
reception for : orig. U.S. ; anglicised ca, 1920 as a 
coll., > by 1935 S.E. 
put paid to. See paid to. 

put some jildi into it. To ‘ jump to it ’ (q.v.): 
military : C. 20. B. B. See jildi. 
put stuff on. See stuff on the ball, 
put that in your pipe ... ! Set* pipe and smoke it. 
put the acid on. To test (man or statement); 
to put a stop to ; lower classes’ : from ca. 1908. 
F. & Gibbons.—2. To ask (a person) for a loan : 
Australian : from ea. 1912. 

*put the black on. V.i. and t. To blackmail: 
c. : from ca. 1920. Edgar Wallace, ]»a.ssim. 
Abbr. blackmuil. 

*put the block. To ‘ mask ’ or cover a thief al 
work : c. 1933). Charles E. Leach. 
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'*'put the gloves on. To improve (a person); 
Scots c. : 1868 ; slightly ob. Ware, 
put the hard word on. See hard word, 
put the lid on. See lid on. 
put the miller’s eye out. See miller’s eye. 
put the nips in. See nips in. 
put the pot on. ^’o bet too much money on one 
horse : sporting : from ea. 1820. See pot, n., 1. 
put the strings on. See strings on. 
put the traveller on. See tip the traveller, 
put the value on. To sign (a canvas) : artists’ 
(^1900); ob. Ware. 

put the windows in. To smash them : low urban 

(- 1909). Ware. 

put through. To succeed with (some plan, e.g.) 
by swindling ; low : )at(‘ (\ 19 20 ; ob. Ex the 

5. E. (ong 1847—U.S.) sense, carry to a suecessful 

issue. (Tbointon.) 

put through the hoop. See hoop, put through 
the. 

put to bed. (The journalistic sense is S.E. -2.) 
To defeat: nuiMe-halls’ (-— lf)09) ; ob. Ware. 

put to find, d'o j)ut in jirison : low (~ 1909). 
Wan*, {'t JiHi'd.) 

put to sleep. See sleep, put to. 
put together with a hot needle and burnt thread, 
d'o fasten insecurely : ca. lb6U-T8r)0: serni-prover- 
bial eoll. 

*put-up. A laying of information against a 
fellou-eriniinal : c. (— 1823); ob. Bee, who 
inipill's tliut ]>ut-up serves also as n. to pul uji, v., 2, 
q.v. 

put up. To show, achieve, e.g. a good fight or, 
O.W. t, a good shoir : coll. • from ca. 18'.M). The 
Fold, .Ian. 30, 18'.>2, ‘ T’eltitt put up a good game.’ 
— 2. 'fo ])lan in advance (a rohhery, a swindle, a 
fraud): c. : from ca. 1810. \'au\ —3. Hence, to 

preconcert any tiling di'Vious oi underhand or dis¬ 
ingenuous : fioiu (a. IS'lO. ‘ Barclay put up a job 
to nun old ()vcrton,’ 'The Sjxutnig ami Dramatic 
Xcirs, Aug. 13, i8!>2 (O.E.D.).- -4. See put it up. — 

6. 'I’o wear- military coll., only as in jojk n., 4: 

C. 20.- -6. To charge (a soldier) with a ‘ I'nme ' : 
military c'oll. : 20. E. A’ (lilihon.M. (’1. the 

C. lo 16 S.E. sense, to bring (a iierson) into court 
on a charge. 

'“put up a squeak. To give information to the 
polii'O : c. : from ea. 1920. Edgar Wallace. 

put up a stall. 'I’o act or speak misleadingly : 
low: late (J. 1!> 20. E. A' tiibbons. 

*put-up job. (The chief use of the adj. put up.) 
A yire-arrangcd crime or deci'ption : as the former, 
c. (fr(»m ca, 1838) ; as the latter, s. >, ea. 1930, 
eoll. A put-up robh( ry occurs in 1810, n, put-up 
affair in 1812 (V'au.x). (O.E.l).) 

put up one’s hat ; put one’s hat up. To jiay 
serious court; often put your hat up there f, I see 
you moan to make one of the family : lower 
classes’ : late (k lf)-20. Ware. 

*put up the fanny. See fanny, put up the. 
put (a person) up to. To enlighten or forewarn 
about; inform of; instruct in: eoll.: 1812, 
Vaux.—2. To incite or excite to (some act, to do 
something) ; to induce, jiersuade (to do something) ; 
coll.: 1824 (O.E.l).). 
put wise. See wise, put. 

put your head in a bag ! rle quiet : (low) coll. : 
from ea. 1890. A hors(‘- with its lu'ad in the nose¬ 
bag does not trouble about other things. 

Putney !, go to. Go to the devil ! : from ca, 
1840 ; ob. Erom ca. 1850, occ. go to Putney on a 
D.U.B. 


pig^ by a typical assonantal addition. Kingsley, 
1863, ‘ Now, in the year 1845, telling a man to go 
to Putney was the same as telling a man to go 
to the deuce.’ Of. Bath, Halifax, llong-Kong, 
Jericho. 

putred. Incorrect for : C. 16-17. O.E.D. 

putrescent. An occ. variant (ca. 1906 13), noted 
by Collinson, of: 

putrid. A pejorative of the auful kind : C. 20 ; 
8. now verging on coll. The Sporting Times, 
April 27, 1901, ‘ All beer is jiutnd, I'ven when it’s 
pure.’ Prob. suggested by rotten (q.v.) ; cf. 
poisonous, q.v. 

putt. See put, n., 1, of which it is a C. 17-18 
variant. 

■“putter-down. A presenter of forged cheques or 
counterfeit money: c. (— 1933). ('liarles E. 
Leach. 

*putter-up. One who yilans and pre-arranges 
robberies, frauds, swindles ; esj). ‘ a man who 
travels about for tlie yiurjiose of obtaining informa¬ 
tion useful to yirofcssional burglars H., oth ed. ; 
also, in O. 20, an instigator to enme : c. ; ca. 
11)10, low B. and yioliee coll. : 1812, Vaux ; 1933, 
Charles E. Leach. 

♦putting the black on. Blackmail. See put the 
black on. 

puttock. A w hore; a greedy person : coll. 
V(*rging on S.E. : m C. 20, dial. : C. 16-20. 

puttun. A regiment : Anglo-Indian, esyi. mili¬ 
tary, eoll. (— 1874). H., 5th ed. See Addenda. 

putty. Money : mostly i't and oiig.) U.S. : 
mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. Prob. glazK'rs’ at first.—-2. A 
glazier, a hou.se-painfer ; in tlie Kavv, any painter 
rating: from ea. 1820. Bee; Bowen. Ex fre- 
(juent use of ]>utty.—3. ‘ Sticky mud at the bottom 
of a body of water ’ : 1889, P. 11. EnuTson : dial, 
and s, ; , by 1910, coll. 

putty, adj. Stu])id, idiotic : low (— 1923). 
Manchon. Pi'rhajis ('v up to putty, but ef. dial. 
putfy-hrain, a bloi'khcad, a mental defective 
(E.D 1).). P(*rhaps ex putty cove. 

putty, could not fight. I am. be is, you are, etc., 
a very poor fighter (with one's hands) ; heiu'c, also 
of, e.g., an army. Coll.: late C. 19-2(». Semantics 
as in the following entry. Cf. could not fight his 
way through a paper hag. 

putty, up to. Of very yioor quality ; disayi- 
poiiitingly inferior; (virtually) ni'gligible : C. 20. 
Mostly Australian, as dice Doone implies. Either 
ex the softness of jmtty or t x the idea in yuceeding 

putty and plaster on the Solomon knob, the. Bo 

silent ! ; the Mastir's coming : a Ereemason.^' c.p. 
intimation: from ea. 1870. Masonic yuinning on 
Masonic j. 

♦putty cove or covess. An unreliable man or 
woman: e. of ca. 1820-90. Egan's Gro.se. Ex 
softness of putty. 

putty medal. (A satirical recommendation to) a 
reward for mischief. ineom[)etenee, or injury : non- 
aristoeratic eoll.: 1856, says Ware, who adds: 
‘ No medal at all ’. See also medal, a putty. 

puz(z). A young man about town : London 
Society : ea. 1760-80. O.E.l). Cf. piz{z). 

puzzle-cause ; *-cove. A law'yer : resp. coll, of 
ca. 1780-1830, Grose, 1st cd.; c. or low of ca. 
1830-1900, mostly U.S. (Matsell). But while 

p. -cove = any lawyer, p.-cause is one ‘ who 
lias a confused understanding.’ Cf. puzzle-text, 

q. v. 
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puzzle-headed spoon. An Apostle sp(X)n : C. 19 : 
coll. 

puzzle-text. A clergyman ; csp. ‘ nn ignorant, 
blundering parson Grose, 1st ed., 1785 : ob. by 
1830, t by 1870. Of. pvzzle-causf, q.v. 

puzzling arithmetic. A statement of the odds: 
gamblers’ coll. (? > j.) : C. 17. Webster, 1013, 
‘ Study Hit!: a ])U7//iling arithmetic at the cockpit 
^puzzling-sticks. ‘ The triangle to which culprits 
were tied for flagellation ’ : (prob. c. >) low s. : 
1812, ; t by 1870. 

pyah. AN'ealv ; paltry, inferior ; useless : mainly 
nautical (— JS6‘J). H., 3rd ed. Ex pun'a/o 

pye. A contraction of pariah-dog : Anglo- 
Indian military (— 1880). Yule k Burnell, 
pygostole. A ’ M.B.’ coat or waistcoat: Church : 


QUAGGER 

1844 ; t by 1020. (See M.B. COat.) Lit. pygo- 
stoh‘, i.e. rump-stole, ex Gr. wyy. 

pyjamas, the cat’s. The correct thing; ‘just 
it ’ : ca. 1920-7. Ex U.kS. 

pyjams. Abbr. pyjavais : from ca. 1910 : 8, >, 
by 1935, almost coll. Never pa jams. 
pyke off. !8e(‘ pike, V. (1’hus m iiowen.) 
pynacle. Intiorrect for piaHc, exjiiation ; late 
C. 15 (? -10). Caxton. 

pyrage. Jncorrei't for pirogue: G. 17.— pyro- 
geneous. Erroneous for pyroqenous : C. 19-20. 
G.E.l). 

pysoe. A closi'-listed seaman : nautical : late 
C. 19-20. liowi'n. Cogriatt' with j Scottish 
pysler, to hoard iqi (E.l).!).). 

pyze. A variant oi pize : see pize on. 


0 


[In F. & TI., at Q, there are the following inad¬ 
missible terms. 1, S.E. :—q, a coin ; quab ; quaff ; 
quag ; quail, a liarlot, > ('t Sia* entry : quaint ; 
Quaker(-gun) ; qualm, qualmish ; quantum, a 
sulTicicncy ; quash ; quat; quean ; queasy ; 
queed, the devil ; queen of holes, Rochester's 
eu])hemism ; queen’s or king’s ale ,' queen’s or 
king’s carriage or cushion ; Queen’s or King’s 
English ,* queen’s herb ; quickening peg, a euphem¬ 
ism ; quid (»f tobacco, with corresponding v. ; quid 
for quod, quid pro quo and quidnunc ; quietus (est) ; 
quiff of hair (but see ae]iarato entry); quill-driver, 
etc. ; quill phrases, except the Wykehamist ; quiU- 
pipes ; quillet ; quilt, a fat man ; quip, n. and v.; 
quirk ; quirky ; quiver, a eujihemism ; quiz, n. and 
V.; quizzer ; quizzify and quizzical(ly); quodling ; 
quot(quean) ; quoz. 

2. iJialHiuavery wavery ; Queen Bess ; quilt, 
V.; quockerwodger.] 

*q. See letter Q. 

q, que, cue, kue, not worth a. Of negligible 
value; coll. > S.E. ; C. 16. Skelton, ‘'J'hat 
lyberte rvas not worth a cik*.’ Ex q, half a farthing. 
— 2. See p and q, p’s and q’s. 

Q.b.b. A tbit'C'n’s bad bargain : reign of Queen 
Victoria: coll. (3. K.b.b., find see bad bargain. 
Also (K.h.b. an(l)Q.h.b., Queen’s bard bargain, a.s in 
The C'oruhill Magazine, Feb., 1895. Cf. Qmen's or 
King's had shilling. 

q (or Q) in a corner. Something not at once seen 
but brought to subsequent notice ; legal : from ca. 
1870 ; ob. lVrha])s = query in a earner, suggested 
by thc! old game of in the corner (prob., puss in the 
corner). 

Q.S. ‘ (^>H‘er Street q.v. : non-aristocratic : 
late C. 19-20 ; ob. Ware. 

q.t. (or Q.T.), on the ; or on the strict q.t. On 
the quiet : res}). ca. 1870, 1880. Anon., Broadside 
Ballad, 1870. ‘ Whatever 1 tell you is on the Q.T.’ 

Q.V.R.’s, the. See Queen Vies, the. 

Qantas ; pedantically Quantas. The Queensland 
and Northern Territory Aerial Service : Australian 
coll. ; from 1933>. 

*qua ; qua-keeper. A prison; a gaoler: c. of 
late C. 18-<‘arly 19, Tufts (diet, of flash), 1798. 
I Buspect an error for quad — quod. 

quack. A pretended doctor: 1659 (O.E.D.); 
coU. till C. 19, then S.E. Abbr. quacksalver, q.v. 
See esp. the essay entitled ‘ Quacks and Quackery * 


in my Literary Sessions. —2. A duck : Into C.19 20. 
More otten, quack-quack. Cf, quacking-cheal. 

quack, v. Elay the quack (see quack, n., 1) : 
C. 17-20 : coll, till (h 19, then S.E.—2. d’o change 
(the title of a book), v.t. : C. 18 : booksellers’, 
Centlivre, 1715, ‘ He has an admirabh* knack at 
quacking titles . . . W'hen he gets an old good- 
for-nothing book, he clfijis a new' title to it, and sells 
oil the whole impression in a w'cek.’ Ex quack, to 
jialin ofl' as a quack would. 

quack, in a. In a mere moment : Scots coll. : 
from ca. 184(>. 

quack-quack. A duck : an (s-hoK' nur.scrv coll. : 
recorde<l 1865 (O.K.l).), but prob.-- -as indcf'd with 
all such words—used much carber, ('f. boic-woic. 

quacker. A duck; coll.: c. 19-20. Cl. quack, 
n., 1, and : 

*quacking-cheat. A duck: c. : from ca. 1565 ; 
t by 1860. llfirman, B.E. ; Grose, Ist ed. See 

cheat. 

quacksalver. A Jiretended doctor : 1579, Gos- 
son : coll, till ca. 1660, then S.E. , ob. One who 
s(‘lls his sahes by (pjacking (noisy jiattf'r). W. Cf. 
quack, n., 1 . 

*quad. A jirison : c. : ]at(‘ C. 18 20. Also and 
much more gen. quod, (j.v. Erob. ox quadrangle. — 
2. A quadrangh' ; 1820 (O.E.D.) : Oxiord s. ' ca. 
1860, g(‘ri. coll. Trollojic, ‘ 3’h(' (juad, as it wa» 
familiarly called . . .’-—3. A horse : low : 1815, 

‘ iVo. 7-17' (p. 416); 1885, The English Illustrated 
Magazine, April, ‘ Tlie second lidtT . . . got his 
gallant (juad over, and . . . we nt round thc course 
alone.’ Abbr. quadruped. —4. A bicych; for four: 
1888 (O.E.D.). Abbr. quadrujde. ~b. A quadrat: 
jirintcrs’: from e.a. 1880: coll. >, by 1890, j.—■ 
6. Hence, a (printer's) joke ; jirinters' : 1884 

(O.E.D). 

quadra- ia incorrect for quadri- : C. 17-20, as 
quadi*- is for qvadru- in the very few words begin¬ 
ning thus (e.g. quadrumanous: mostly C. 18. 
(O.E.D.) 

Quads, the. Si c Quins, the. 

quaedam. A harlot: cultured coll. : late C. 17- 
18. Haeket. Lit., a certain w'oman : cf. one of 
those, euphemistic for 1, harlot; 2, a homosexual. 

quaegemes or quae-gemes. A bastard : coll. : 
C. 18-oariy 19. F. & H. 

Quagger. A student at the Queen’s College: 
Oxford undergraduates’: from late ISOO’s. By 
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* the Oxford -er and perhajis, as Ware suggests, ex 
goo.^er, q.v., thus; gooser^ goosey quacicy quackery 
QiJ agger. Cf. : 

Qliaggers. The Queen’s College, Oxford : Ox¬ 
ford undergraduates’ : late (J. 19-20. By ‘ the 
Oxford -er ’. 

1 quail, a harlot, or a eourtesan,—C. 17-early 18,—- 
may orig. have been (;oll. or even s., but it is gen. 
treated as S.K. : cf., however, pheasant and plover. 

17-18. Motteux, ‘ With several coated quails, 
and lac’d mutton, waggishly singing ’. Ex the 
bii-d's supposed amorousness.—It is interesting to 
not(' that in U.S. university s. (now ob.), quail is a 
girl student. Thornton. | 

quail-pipe. A woman's tongue : late C. 17-19. 
B.E. ; (irose, Lst ed ; Baumann.—-2. Tho throat: 
late C. 17 -18 (Drvden, Po^ie) : on border-line 
betwt'en e(dl. and S.Ih, the O.K.l). treating it as the 
latter. Ex the ])ipe Avith w’hieh quail are decoyed. 

quail-pipe boot. (Cen. in jil.) A rather coll, or 
illiterate form oi quill-p. b. : C. 17-18. 

quaint. In C. 14 15, qucinfe or queyntc ; in C. 1.5- 
10, also qnognt{f‘). The female [)udend : C. 14—20 : 
in (’. 14 10, a vulg. ; in C. 17-20, dial., now | except 
in fiurts of the Is'oitli Country, w'here ob. Ehirio, 
'('<11171(1. a woman’s ])rivie parts or quaint, as 
('haueer calls it.’ If nf)t a mere variant of, certainly 
eogiiat(< with c**t : ‘ Cliaueer may have combined 
< Ud J^Veneh voing with M.K. cunU, or he may have 
been influenced by the Old Er. adjective coiuty neat, 
dainty, jileasant,’ Cixise, P., (j.v. for fuller discussion. 

quaint, adj., as used from ea. 1920 (tlu* practice 
was on tin; wane by 19.‘{4) to uu'an amusingly old- 
fashioned. entertainingly unusual, evim oce. as funny 
in an ridd waiy. is (mostly upp('r-)niiddle- and u]>})er- 
elass H. It IS less relevant than may at first af)p(‘ar 
to note that B.E. inc'luded q\i(U7it, ' curjou.s, neat ; 
ahso straiuie ’ in his glossary, for, .so far as we are 
awari', he Jiad no reason to treat it at all. 

quake-breach or -buttock. A coward; dolt; 
Bot : coll, verging on H.E. : late C. lb-17. 

Quaker. A memln'r of the Society of Friemls : 
Iboh, H. B.. (tith*) A Jirif’f Ildclio/i of the lr7(h(f\(>7i 
oj the Mo/tli<aii Quakers (O.E.l).): eoll. until ea. 
181(1, then S.Iv. but never recognised, tiiouuh in 
mid-C 19 20 often u.sisl, by tho Society. Orig. a 
jiejorative nickname, ex supjiosed ‘agitations in 
preaching ’, Croso.- -2. A rojic or lunij) of excre¬ 
ment : low: V. (? 18-)19. 11., :ird ed. Cf. 
Quaker, burg a.—9. A conscientious objector 
{courhic) : military coll. : from 191b. E. & Uibbons. 
Ex the hone.st attitude of Eriends towards war. 

Quaker oat ; gen. jil. and mon^ Jiroperly, Quaker 
Oats. A coat : C. 20. P. P., lihipni/ig ISlanq, 
19:52. 

Quaker, bury a. To defecate : low : C. (? 18-)19. 
Se(^ Quaker, 2 . 

Quaker’s bargain. A ‘ i/ea or nay ’ bargain ; a 

* take it or leave it ’ transaction : coll. : hit«‘ C. 18- 
19. Ex tho well-known directne.ss, reliability and 
integrity of the Quakers, as honourably honest as a 
well-bred Chine.sc. 

Quaker’s or Quakers’ burying-ground. A privy; 

a w.c. : low^ : 0. 19. Ex Quaker, 2. 

*quaking cheat. A calf; a sheep : c. of ca. 1500- 
1850. Harman. See cheat. 

qualified. Damned, bloody, etc. : euphemistic 
coll. : 1890, Kipling, ‘ Ho was . . . told not to 

make a qualified fool of himself.’ O.E.D. (Sup.). 

qualify, V.i. To eoit; cultured s. : lute C. 19. 
T ex qualify as a man. —2. To register one's name as 


playing football, or as being changed : Bootham 
School: from ca. 1910. Anon., iJtci. of Bootham 
Blang, 1925. 

qualify for the pension. To bo getting on in 
years: coll. (— 1927). Collinson. 

quality, the. The gentry : late C. 17-20 ; S.E. 
until ea. 1830, then dial, and low' coll. Mrs (.’ent- 
hvro notably omits the; A. Trollojie, 1857, ‘The 
(juality, as the u])per classes in rural districts are 
designatcHl by the lower . . .’ Whence : 

quality hours, the. Late hours foi' rising and for 
eating : lower classes’ ironic colJ. ; mid-t *. 19-20. 
Manehon. 

qually. (Of wine) ‘ Turbulent and Eoul B.E. : 
late C. 17-mid-l8: coll, rapidly > j. ? cloudy 
corrupted. 

quamino orQ. A negro on shipboard : nautical : 
mid-C'. 19-20. Bowen. ? ex a Negro name. Of. 
qiiashee. 

quandary. A .state of Jierjdexity ; thf' difficult}'^ 
eamsing it : eoll. till C. 19, tiien S.E. : 1579, Lyly, 
‘ Leaving tins old(‘ gentleman in a great cjiiandnne ’ 
(O.E.D.). Occ., 0. 17-earIy 18, as a v. : tho Rev. 
T. Adams (d. J(i55), ‘ He quandari('s whetlier to go 
forward to God. or . . . to turn hack to tlie world.’ 
The O.E.D,, concerning the etymology, rejects M.E. 
irandreth, ahhr, hypochondry, and Giose's and 
iiauinann’s qa'en dirai-je't Proh. L. quam dare ? or 
quaiulo dare less likely quantu7/t, date, f 

Quantas. See Qantas. 

quantum. A dnnk : from ea. 1870 ; very ob. 
]5aumann. Ex S.E. siuise, a sufficiency. 

quantum suff. Enough : coll. : C. 19-20 ; 
slightly ob. .1. Ri'rcsfbrd. 18(.)() (O.E.D.); 1871, 
Anon.. The Siltad, ‘ 1, too, O couirade, quantiifn suff. 
would cry.’ E\ the medical formula in prescrip- 
tioii'^ : qua7it{u 777 ) suff{ic(t). ‘ as much a-^ suffices ’. 

quaquiner is incorrect for quaviver : C. 17-18. 
O.E.D. 

quarrel-picker. A glazier: coll. (? orig. s.): late 
C. 17-18. B.E. ; Grose, 1st ed. A j»uii on quarrely 
a .■small pane of glass, ex Old Er. (cf. carreau). 

*quarrom(e) or -s ; quarron or -s. A or the body : 
c. of ea. 1505-1830. Harman and GrO'<', quar- 
rotnes; Brome and B.E., quarror} ; Anon., The 
Mau)id€rer's Praise . . ., 1707, qua)/ou.'-;. Perhaj)s 
ex J'r. charog)ie or It. c/irog7ia. 

quarry. The female pudend : C. IH 19 : coll., 
bordering on S.E. euphemism. 

quart. A quart-pot, esj>. as a drinking vessel : 
Australian coll. : late (’. 19-20, Pcriiaps ex 

Devon.shire usage (1805 : E.D.D.). 

quart-mania. Delirium tremens (cf. <jallo7i- 
d)-stemper) : ca. 1800 1910. 

quart-pot tea. Billy tea: Australian coll.: 
Mrs H. Jones, Lo7)g Years i/i Au'<iraha, 1878 
(Morris); 1885, Einch-Hatton, Ad ranee Australia; 
ol). Ex its making in a tin pot holding a (juart. 

quarter, the ; in address. Quarter or Quarters. 
(The) quart(Tmastcr sergeant: military coil. : 
C. 20. (E. tK' Gibbons.) 

quarter bloke, the. J'he same ; also, the quarter- 
ma.ster: id.: id. (Ibid.) 

quarter bloke’s English is ‘ the business-like, 
itemi.sed English affected by Quartermasters and 
their a.ssistaiits ’ in tho Army ; thus <ju77i boots > 
boots, gum. Military coll. : from 1910. B. & P. 

quai^r-decker. An officer with manners (much) 
better tlian his seamanship : naval coll. : from ca. 
1805; slightly ob. Ex deck used by superior 
officers and/or cabin-passengers. Like the next. 
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recorded lirst in Admiral Smytli’s Sailor's }Vord- 
Book, 1867. CA. queen s parade. 

quarter-deckish. runotilious : naval coll. : from 
ca. 1865 ; slightly ob. M.k preceding. 

quarter-jack. A (juarterma.ster : military : from 
not later than 1617. Ci. quarter 6/oAc and, for the 
form, popularity Jack. 

quarter of a sec !, (wait) a. A Soeii^ty intensifi(‘a- 
tion of half a sec / : oa. 1900-14. Ware. 

quarter pound bird's eye. A qnarter-ouneo of 
tobacco; lower classes’ (— 1909); f by 1930. 
Ware. 

quarter sessions ! A jocose form of swearing: 
legal coll. ( -- 1909). Wan*. 

quai’ter-sessions rose. A ‘ perpetual ’ rose: 
gardeners’ coll. : from ca. 1880. Ex the Er. rose de 
quaire saisons, i.e. all th<‘ year round. 

’•‘quarter stretch. Thn'e montlis’ imprisonment: 
c. : (?) from ca. 1815. Ware. vSee stretch, n., li. 

quarter-to-one feet. ‘A man who turns out his 
feet more than [is] usual ’ ; naval : C. 20. E. 
Gibbons. 

quartered. See rider, 2 . A coll, 
quartereen. A farthing : (low) theatrical and 
ehowmen's : from ca. 185(J. (C’f. quatro, q.v.) Per¬ 

haps suggested by U.S. qnarteroon, a quadroon 
(Thornton), but more jirob. by the It. quattrino. 

quarterer. Eour, esj). in qnarterer saltec, four- 
pence : Parlyaree : mid-C. 19-20. Ex It. quattro. 

quarterfoil or -foyle. Incorrect for quatrefoil: 
C. 19, C. 15.— quartern(e). Incorrect for quartan, 
adj. : ('. 16. O.E.D. 

quartermaster’s erasmic. Soaji for scrubbing 
floors : military : C. 20. E. & Gibbons, .locular 
ex Erasmic, the deservedly jiopular toilet soap. 

[quartern. ISee ‘ Westminster School slang at 
end.] 

quartern of bliss. A small, attractive woman; 
low London : from ca. 1882 ; ob. AS'are. Cf. pot 
of bliss. 

quarters. >See quarter, the. 
quarto ; Mr Quarto. A bookseller ; a publisher : 
coll. : mid-C. i8-mid-i9. 

quash ; quash kateer. Kosp. good ; very 
good, pleasant, etc. : Eastern fronts coll, in G.W. 
E. & Gibbons. In Arabic, kicush kethir — very 
good. 

quashee, -ie ; occ. quassy. A Negro ; above all, a 
Negro seaman from the British I\'est Indies ; es]). as 
a nickname ; coll. : from ca. 1830. E.g. Michael 
Scott, ‘ 1 say, quashie.’ Ex a Negro iiroiier name. 
O.E.l). ; Bowen. 

quat. A contemptuous pejorative applied to a 
(gen. young, nearly always male) person : early 
C. 17. .Shakesj)care, Webster. Ex quat, a pimple. 
(O.E.D.) 

quat, go to. To defecate : low coll. : C. 19-20; 
very ob. Ex quat, to squat. 

[quatch, as in Shakespeare’s quatch-huttock, may 
bo coll, and may = flat.] 

quatemity. A quarter == a C. 17 catachresis. 
O.E.D. 

quatro. Four : from ca. 1850 : Parlyaree. Ex 
It. quattro. Cf. quarterer. 

quaver. A musician : low coU. or s. : from ca. 
1860 ; ob. H., 3rd cd. 

quean ; incorrectly queen. A homosexual, esp. 
one with girlish manners and carriage : low : late 
C. 19-20 ; ob. except in Australia. Prob. ex quean, 
a harlot, influenced by Queenie, a girl’s name, and 
dial, queaniah, effeminate. Cf. queanie. 


Quean Street. See Queen Street, 
queanie ; incornMitly queenie. A ‘ Nan(\y ’: late 
C. 19-20 : Australian. See quean.- -2. A very good- 
looking man or boy ; military : from ca. 1920. 

queen. See quean. 

Queen Anne—Queen Elizabeth -my Lord Baldwin 
• —is dead. A c.]). retort on old news : c*oll. : resj). 
1722; ('. 18. e.g. in Swift; ca. B>70-1710, as in 
Ray. A ballad of 1722, citi'd by Apjx'rson, ‘ lie’s 
as dead as (^ueen Anne the day after she dy’d ’ ; 
Barham. Swift, ‘ W’hat m'vvs, Mr Ni'vcrout ? 
Neverout. Why, Madam, Queen Elizabeth's dead.’ 
The first was occ., ca. 1870-1910, elaborated to 
Queen Anne is dead and her bottom's cold. (’f. the 
Yorkshire Anncr, ‘an old-fashioned tale; a 

talc of former times ’, E.D.D. 

Queen Anne’s fan. Fingers to nose coll. : mid- 
G. 19-20: ob. (Manchon). 

Queen Anne’s Mansions. ‘ The combna'd control 
tower and fore bridge of thc> Xelson and the Rodney, 
iiatiK'd after the tallest block of fiats in London’, 
Bowen, 1929 : naval : from ca. 1910 : ob. 

Queen Dick. S(‘e Dick.—2. Queen Dick, to the 
tune of the life and death of. To no tune at all. 
Gro.se, 2nd ed. Late ('. 18-early 19 coll.—3. 
Richard Cromwell. Protector in 1658-9. Ex his 
efi'erninacy. Dawson. 

Queen Elizabeth. See Queen Anne. —2. The 

stre<‘t-door key : c. : ca. 18i;o-1910. Oolutty 

Queen Elizabeth’s pocket-pistol. ‘ A Bra^^ ('an- 
non of a prodigious Ijcngth at Dover Castle ’, B.E. : 
a coll, nickname, ca. 1680-1780. Smollett. 

queen (or Queen) goes on foot or sends nobody, 
where the. water-closet : low coll. : ca. 1860- 
191.5. 

queen of the dripping-pan. A cook : coll.: from 
ca. 1H50 ; ob. 

Queen Sarah. The first Duchess of Marlborough 
(d. 1744). Dawson. 

Queen Street, live in ; or at the sign of the Queen’s 
Head. I'O b(‘ governeil by one's wile : coll. : ca. 
1780-18.50, Grose, Jst ed. 

Queen Vies, the. d’he Queen ^■ictoria Ritles (9th 
Battalion London Regiment) ; military ; lab* C. 19- 
20. E. & Gibbons. Also the Q.V.R.'s. 

queenie. Sec queanie. -2. queenie ! A ‘ mock 
endearing name called aft(‘r a fat woman trying to 
walk young’: Cockneys': iKSt ca. 1914. Ex 
Queenie, come bark, sweet, address(*d in a Drury Lane 
pantomime of 1884 to H. Campbell, wlu), exi'c'ed- 
ingly fat, was jilaying Eliza, a cook. Ware. 

Queenite (o])p. Kingite). A partisan of Queen 
Caroline, George IV'^’s wife: coll.; f by 1860. 
Southey, ‘ He thought small beer . . . of some very 
great . . . Queemte.s.’ 

Queen’s. The Queen’s College, ().\ford : coll. : 
C. 19-20. Queen’s men do not like outsiders---twen 
undergraduates of other Oxford colleges -to use the 
term. 

Queen’s bad or hard bargain or bad shilling. See 
Q.b.b. and bad bargain. 

Queen’s Bays, the. The Third Dragoon Guards ; 
military coll. : from ca. 1840. Since Queen 
Victoria’s death, the Bays. (.’a. 1767, they were 
mounted on bay horsi^s, the otlu.T heavy regiments— 
excepting always the Scots Greys—-having black 
horses, 

’•‘Queen’s bus or, as in Baumann, carriage. A 
prison van: ca. 1860-1901 ; c. (Bui the King's bu^ 
did not ‘ take on ’.) 

Queen's College. See college. 
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Queen’s gold medal. (Gen. the.) A Khilling: 
lower claHses’ (— 1887) ; t by 1902. Baum.ami. 

Queen’s head. A iJOstage Htainj) ; (low) coll. : 
ca. 18^0-1901. King'8 head,hy MoncriolT, 

The Scamps of London, 1849. 

queen’s or Queen’s parade. The quarter-deck : 
naval coll. ; ca. 1805-1901. Smyth. 

Queen’s or King’s picture or portrait. Money; 
coins : coll. v(’:rging on S.E. : C. 17- 20 ; slightly 
ob. Brome ; Ned Ward, ‘ Queen’s juotures, by 
their h'atures, | (Jharm all degrees of human 
creatures ’ ; ,1 udy, April 27, 1887.—2. A sovereign : 

C. 19-20; ob. Mayhew. 

Queen’s pipe. See pipe, her Majesty’s. Orig. 
Queen’s tobacco-pipe. 

Queen’s or queen’s stick. A stately person: 
(low) coll. : ea, 1870-1910. 

Queen’s woman. (Gen. in f»l.) A soldier’s trull: 
military coll., bordering on S.E. : ca. 1800-1905. 

A Koval (Commission re])ort of 1871. 

*queer, adj. (Grig. opp. to rum, excellent, which 
in G. 19 20 lias approximated to queer', see rum.) 
Base, criminal ; (‘ounterfeit ; very inferior : c. : 

G. 10-20. First in Scots, 1508 (O.E.l).), as -- odd, 
eta'entnc, of (juestionablo character, prob. coll, {not 
c.) and soon ' S.E., this sense being perhaps 
indejiendent of the c. (not attested before 1501); 
by 15(i0 very gen. in Eng. e. Awdelay, as quire; 
liarrnan, quyer, of liquor ; Dekker, quier ; Fletcher 
the dramatist, quere ; B.E., queere ; The Spectalor, 
queer, as in Gros(*. Origin obscure, but ]ierhaps ex 
quire - choir ; Awdelay, ‘ A Quin' bird is one that 
came lati'ly out of ])nson ’ : cf. Grose’s (1st ed.) 
definition oi' queer-bird, and see canary and canary 
bird ; or, as II. suggests, ex G(‘r. quer, crooked.—• 

2. Not until G. 19 do the derivaliv<‘ senses occur: 
drunk. 1800, W. B. Khodes, ‘ ^^’e feel ourselves a 
little (jueer ’ (in ('. 20, gen. he looks, looked, rather, 
etc., queer), O.E.D.—Hence, unveil; giddy : b. >, 
inG. 20, coll. (cf. the Australian crook, q.v.): fromca. 
1810, e.g. in \ aux. Ci'. queery, q.v.--4. Unfavour¬ 
able, inaiisjiii louB : coll.: late C. 19-20.—5. Not 
honest; ‘ shadv ’; coll.: late G. 19-20.- -0. Shrewd ; 
alert: c. : late C. 18-e,arly 19. Barker, 1789. But 
this may merge with preceding sense.—7. Of strange 
behaviour ; (slightly) mad, orig. {a bit) queer in the 
head: coll.: 184(». Dickens. This links with sense 
,‘k but jirob. deriving irnm. ex queer in one's attic. 

(In g(*n,. cf. the n. and v. ; also the queer combina¬ 
tions and ])hrus(‘s.) 

*queer, n. Gounterfeit money: c. : from ca. 
1810. Vaux ; Egan, 1821, ‘ The dealer in queer ’. 

Cf. shover of the queer, a counterfeiter.—2. An 
inferior substitute for soot : dealers in soot: (low) 

B. : ca. 1815 -70. Egan in Boxiana, vol. ii.—-3. A 
hoax, a quizzing : low : late C. 18-20, ob. Ex 
queer, v., 1, q.v.—4. A look : low s. verging on c. : 
Henley Ik. Htevenson, 1892, ‘ Have a queer at her 
phiz ’; ob.—5. fSee queer, tip the, and queer, in and 
on. 

queer, V. To ridicule ; to puzzle : from ca. 1790 ; 
ob. Grose.— 2. To hoax ; cheat ; trick ; evade : 
c. or low 8. : late G. 18-20. Anon., 1819, ‘ There’s 
no queering fate, sirs.’—.3. To spoil, ruin : from ca. 
1790. Grose, 3rd ed. ; 1812, Vaux : c. >, ca. 1840, 
low s. (T. pitch, queer the, q.v. E.g. queer the 
ogles, blacken someone’s eyes (Grose).— 4. Hence, 

‘ to put (one) out; to make (one) feel queer *, 
S.O.D. : 1845, W. Cory, ‘ Hallam was rather 

queered,’ (J.E.i).; Hindley, 1876, ‘Consumption 
was queering him.* 


QUEER DEGEN 

♦queer, in. Wrong, e.g. with the police: e.: 
late G. 19-20. 

queer, on the. Acting dishonc'stly or shadily : 
low : C. 20. 

♦queer, shover of the. See queer, n., 1. Cf. 

queer-shover, q.v. 

Queer, Sir Quibble. ‘ A trifling silly shatter- 
brain’d Fellow ’, B.E. : late C. 17-mid-18. 

♦queer, tip (one) the. To pass sentence of im¬ 
prisonment on : c. : from ca. 1820 ; ob. 
queer as Dick’s hatband. See Dick’s hatband, 
♦queer bail. Fraudulent bail: c. : 1785, (jlrose ; 
ob. (jf. straiv-hail. 

♦queer bird ; in C. 16-mid-17, quire bird. One 

only recently out of gaol but already returned to 
crime : c. : mid-G. 16-early 19. Awdelay.—2. An 
odd fellow : from ca. 1840 : s. Cf. queer cove, q.v. 

♦queer bit, cole, money, paper, screens, soft. 1 iase 
money, q. paper and soft obviously applying only to 
notes : resp, c., late C. 18-20 ; late C. 17-20, ob., c. ; 
C. 19, 8. or low coll. ; G. 19-20, low ; C. 19-20, c. 
(ob. in C. 20); mid (J. 19-20, c. 

♦queer bit-maker. A coiner of countcrhdt: o.; 
1785, Grose ; W are. Cf. queer cole-maker. 

queer bitch. ‘ An odd out-of-the-way fellow ’, 
Grose, 1785 ; recorded 1772 ; t by 1870. 

♦queer bluffer. ‘ A sneaking, sharping, (hit- 
throat Ale-hous(' or Inn-keeper B.E. ; ‘ the master 
of a public house, the resort of rogues and sharpers ’, 
Grose, 1st ed. : c. : late C. 17-early 19. See also 
bluffer. 

♦queer booze. Poor lap, swijies; ‘ small and 
naughtye drynke ’, Harman : c. >, ca. 1750, lov s. : 
ca. 15()()—18,30. See also boOZe. 

♦queer bung or boung. An empty jiurse : c.: 
mid-('. 17-early 19. B.E. 

queer card, fellow, fish ; in j)].. also queer cattle. 
A jierson odd in manner, strange m opinion : coll. : 
resp. C. 19-20 ; 1712, The SpecUitor; 1772, ‘Gods 
are queer fish as well as men ’ ; (gen. of women), 
1894, G. Moore—but ])rob. much earber—coll. >, 
in C. 20, S.K. (T. oddfellow, etc. 

queer checker. A swindling box-keeper: low 
tlieatrical: lato C. 18--mid-19. Grose, 2nd ed. 

♦queer clout. ‘ A sorry, coarse, ord'nary or old 
Handkerchief, not worth Nimming ’ (i.e. stealing), 

B. E. : c.: late C. 17-18. 

♦queer cole, (’ounterfeit money: c.: from ca. 
1670. B.E. See queer bit. 

♦queer-cole fencer. A receiver, or uttcrer, of false 
money : c. : late ('. 17-19. B.Pl. 

♦queer cole-maker. A counterfeiter : c. : late 

C. 17-20 ; ob. B.E. 

♦queer-cove. A rogue : c. : late C. 16-mid-19. 
Greene {quire cove) ; B.E. ; Grose, 1st ed.—2. A 
strange fellow : low >, by 1900, gen. 8. : from ca. 
1830. Cf. queer bird, q.v. 

♦queer cramp-rings. Bolts; fcttt'rs : c. (—1567); 
t by ca. 1750. Harman. 

♦queer cuiBdn, occ. q. cuffen or cufOng ; even 
n iiffln quire (jdisha Coles, 1676). A magistrate : 
c. : C. 17-19. l)(‘kker, ‘ Because he punisheth 
them belike ’ and ‘ Quier cuffin, that is to say, a 
Churle, ora naughty man ’, which gives the .second¬ 
ary sense, ‘ a churl recorded by B.E. and Grose. 

♦queer cull. ‘ A Fop, or Fool, a Codshead ; also a 
shabby poor Fellow B.E. ; c. : late C. 17-inid-19 : 
c. See cull. 

♦queer degen. ‘ An Iron, Steel, or Brass-billed 
Sword ’, B.E. ; ‘ an ordinary sword ’, Grose, Ist ed. 
C. of ca. 1670-1830. Opp. rum degen, q.v. 




QUEER DIVER 

♦queer diver. A bungling pickpocket: o.: 
mid-C. 17-early 19. B.E. 

♦queer doxy. A jilting jade; an ill-dressed 
harlot: c. : mid-C. 17-mid-18. B.E. 

♦queer drawers. ‘ Yarn, coarse Worsted, ord’nary 
or old (Stockings B.E. : c. : late C. 17-18. 

♦queer duke. A decayed gentleman ; a starve¬ 
ling : c.: late mid-C. 17-18. B.E. 

♦queer ’em or ’um or ’un ; queerum. The 
gallows : c. : ca. 1820-60. Bee, 1823 {queer ’em); 
Sonnets for the Fancy, 1824, ‘ The queerum queerly 
smear’d with dirty black ? queer them or queer 
one. 

queer fellow ; queer fish. See queer card. 

♦queer fun. A bungled trick or swindle : c.; late 
C. 17-18. B.E. 

♦queer-gammed. V^ery lame; crippled : c., in 
C. 20 slightly ob. George Parker, 1789, ‘Though 
fancy queer-gamm’d smutty Muns ] Was once my 
fav’rite man.’ See gam. 

♦queer gill. A shabby fellow : c. : ca. 1800-40. 
Ainsworth, in lioohvood, 1834, ‘ Rum gills and queer 
gills ’. See gill and cf. cull. 

queer in one’s (occ. the) attic. A variant—ca. 
1820-1910—of queer, adj., 7. ‘Jon Bee’, 1823 ; 
Baumann. Ex queer, adj., 3.—2. Hence, perverse, 
wrong-headed: low (— 1887); ob. Baumann, 
♦queer it. See queer, v., 3. Cf. pitch, queer the. 
♦queer ken. A prison: c. : lOOS. Dekker; 
Grose, t by 18r)0.—2. A house not worth robbing : 
c. : late C. 17-18. B.E. Here, queer ~ worthless. 
Cf. : 

♦queer-kenhall. A prison : c. : 1610, Rowlands, 
who spells quirken hull. C. 17 ; on queer ken. 
Prob. genuine c., but Rowlands often ‘ improved 
on ’ Dekker, who, although he used Harman some¬ 
what d la Moliere, prob. knew the underworld 
intimately. 

♦queer kicks. ‘ Coarse, ord'nary or old lireeches 
B.E. : c. : late C. 17-eaily 19. 

♦queer money. See queer bit. 

♦queer mort. ‘ A dirty Drab, a jilting Wench, a 
Pockey Jade’, B.E. : c. : C. 17-earIy 19. Grose 
(2nd ed.) records only ‘a diseased strumpet’. 
Contrast rum mort, q.v. 

♦queer nab. A shabby hat, or a cheap one : c.: 
late ('. 17-early 19. B.E., who uncompronusingly 

defines it as ‘A Pelt, Carolina, Cloth, or ord'nary 
Hat. not worth whipping ofi' a Man’s Head ’. 

♦queer-ogled. Squint-eyed : c. (— 1887). Bau¬ 
mann. 

♦queer on or to. To rob; treat harshly : resp. 
c. and low s. : C. 19-20; ob, Cf. queer, v., 3 
and 4. 

♦queer paper. See queer bit. 

♦queer peeper. An interior mirror : late C. 17-18. 
B.E. 

♦queer peepers. Squinting or dim-sighted eyes : 
c. >, by 1830, low s. : C. 18-20; ob. A New 
Canhn/j Diet., 1725. 

♦queer place, the. Prison : c. : late C. 19-20. 
James Curiis, The Gilt Kid, 1936, ‘ In the queer 
place ’. By euphemism. Cf. queer ken, 1. 

♦queer plunger. One who works a faked rescue of 
a drowning man ; c. : 1785, Grose. It applies both 
to the ‘ victim ’ and to the ‘ rescuer ’. In order that 
the ‘ rescuer ’ ‘ wangle ’ a guinea from a humane 
society ; moreover, the supposed ‘ suicide ’ often 
got a small sum. 

♦queer prancer. An intV rior or a foundered horse: 
late C. 17-early 19 o. B.E.; Grose, 1st ed., who 
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records also ‘ a cowardly . . . horse-stealer ’: 0. j 
late C. 18-early 19. 

♦queer roost, dorse (or doss) or sleep (up)on the. 
To live together as supposed man and wife : c. : 
late C. 18-mid-19. George Parker (dorse). 

♦queer rooster. A police spy residing among 
thieves : c. : 1785, Grose ; t by 1890. 

♦queer-rums. Confusing talk : c. of ca. 1820-50. 
Bee, Lit., bad-goods. 

♦queerscreen. A forged bank note : c. (— 1812). 
Vaux ; H., 1st ed. Cf, queer soft. 

♦queer-shover or shover of the queer. See queer, 
n., 1. From ca. 1870. 

♦queer soft. See queer bit. 
queer stick. A very odd, or incomprehensible, 
fellow : coll. : late C. 19-20. Cf. dial, rum stick and 
the c. and dial, rum duke. 

♦Queer Street, in. In a serious difficulty ; very 
short of money : o. >, ca. 1840, s. >, ca 1890, coll. 

ca. 1930, IS.E. : 1811, Lex. Bal. ; 1837, Lytton, 

‘ You are in the wrong box—planted in Queer Street, 
as we say in London ’ ; Dickens, 
queer the pitch. See pitch, queer the. 
queer thing, the. ‘ A basket or sack hoisted in a 
Grand Banks schooner to recall the dories ’ : 
fishermen’s: late C. 19-20. .Bowen. 

♦queer to. See queer on. 

♦queer topping. A frowsy or inferior wig or other 
head-dress: c. : late C. 17-18. B.E. 

♦queer wedge. Base gold or, more gen , silver : 
c. : ca. 1800-60.—2. A large buckle, says Grose, in 
his 3rd ed, : c. ; late C. 18 -early 19. 

♦queer whidding. A scolding : c. : (’. 18-mid-19. 
F. &H. Ex: 

♦queer whids. Esp. in cut queer u'hids, to give 
evil words : c. : 1567, Harman. Gb. 

queered. Tijisy : 1822. Scott, ‘ You w(;uld be 
queered in the drinking of a penny pot of malmsey.’ 

I by 1850. See queer, adj., 2. 

queerer. A quizzer, a hoaxer: ca. 1810-50. 
Colrnan, 1812, ‘ These wooden W’lts, these (juizzors, 
queerers, smokers ’. Ex queer, v., 1. 

queerish. Somewhat ‘ (piecr in various simsea : 
coll. : mid-C, 18-20. Also in dial. 

♦queerly. Like a criminal : c. : late C. 17-early 
19. B.E. 

♦queerum. See queer ’em. 

queery. Shaky : low, esp. boxing ; ca. 1820-70. 
Jones, The True-Bottomed Boxer, 1825. 

queintie). See quaint.—-queme. See quim. 
quencher; frequently a modest quencher. A 
drink : coll. : 1840, Dickens. 

quep, in Scott, is erroneous for guep (— gup). 
O.E.D. 

querier. A chimney-sw’eep irregularly soliciting 
custom, e.g. by knocking at the doors of houses : 
low: from ea. 1858. H., 1859; May hew (also 

gumbler). Cf. knuller. 

querry and quetry in Greene’s Second Cony- 
Catching, 1592, are prob, misprints for quarry; 
neverthele.ss they are late C. 16 c. and = a surety 
(to be victimised). 

question, ask (a horse) a. To test before racing : 
the turf: The Licensed, Victuallers' Gazette, Nov. 7, 
1890, ‘ A thorough judge of horses , . . and . . . 
not afraid of asking them a question, lilce some 
trainers w^e know of.’ 

question, pop the. See pop the question, 
♦question lay. ‘ To knock at the Door, and ask 
for the Gentleman of the House, if a Bed [a-bed] you 
desire the Servant not to disturb him, but you will 
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wait until] he riw'S, and then an opportunity to steal 
somethjngC. ilitchin, The, Renalalur, 1718* c • 
C. 18. ' ■ ■ 

queynte. See quaint.--Quhew. See whew, the. 
qui, get the. d'o be dismisHed : printers’ ; from 
ca. ISTf). Kx quietua. 

qui-es-kateer ? How arc you : Regular Army’s 
(late 19-20) and Eastern Front (1915-18). 
B. & ]‘. Hircet ox Arabic. 

qui-hi or -hai or -hy. An Anglo-Indian, esp. of 
the liengal rresidency ; Anglo-Indian coll. : 1810, 
Anon.. Quiz ; Thackeray, ‘ The old boys, the old 
generals, the old (ioloncls, the old qui-his . . . paid 
her homage.’ Ex Urdu koi hai, ‘ Is anyone there ? ’ 
—in India a summons to a servant. Yule & Burnell, 
who cf. {Bombay) duck and mull, q.v.—2. In the 
Regular Army, (pii-lu ia used (mid-C. 19-20) in its 
lit. sense. B. & P. 

qui tarn ; qui-tam, quitam. A solicitor that seeks 
such a conviction that the resultant penalty goes 
half to the informer (i.o. the lawyer himself), half 
to th(' Crown : also adj., as in Moncriell, 1843, ‘The 
quitam lawyer, tlu‘ quack doctor ’ ; gui lam, as n., 
ap}). recairded lirst in this sense in H., 3rd ed., 1804 ; 
in C. 20. f)b. e.vctqit as legal s.-—2. The adj., how¬ 
ever, figures also in the earlii'r gui-tarn horfie, ' one 
that will both carry and draw (Jn).sc, ,3rd ed. : 
legal, + by ISOO. ICx the legal action so named; 
L., ‘ who as well ’.—3. Hut gut tarn, an infornuT, 
occurs a'' i-arlv as 1810 in ‘Quiz's’ Grand Master 
(O.K.D.)- coll. 

Quibble Queer, Sir. See Queer, Sir Quibble, 
quick and nimble ; more like a bear than a 
squirrel. A C.J). addressed to one moving slowly 
wIh'Ii sjieed IS required : C. lS-mid-19. ‘iToverbs’ 
Fuller, 1732 ; Crease, 2nd ('d. 

Quick Dick. A certain <|uick-firing British gun 
on the Western Front : mililary nickname. F. & 
Gibiion-. 

quick-firer. A rH'ld-sm'vico stereotyped po.st- 
card : military ; from 1915. Frank Riidiards, Old 
Bohitcr'i .\c?vr /be. 193;?. V{. irhizz-bany. 

quick one. A drink taken quickly : coll, verging 
on familiar S.F : trorn ca. 1910. 

quick stick{s). Kapidly ; hurriedly. Esp. in the 
B. })hra.se, ctil (juick sticks, to start or depart thus (cf. 
cut one's stick, q.y.) : coll.; from ca. 1800. H.,2nd 
ed. Occ, in quick sticks (Rolf Boldrcwood, 1890). 
The fust ])hrabC and the last occur also in various 
dial I.; F.D.D. 

quickee. See quicky. 

quicker than hell would scorch a feather., Prompt¬ 
ly : sailing-shij) ollicers’ c.p. ‘ duly impre.sst'd on all 
youngsters’: mid-Cb 19-20; oh. Bowen. Cf, aa 
icicle's chance in hades. 

quick(e)y ; occ. quickee. The act of backing a 
horse alter the result of a race is known ; Glasgow 
sporting (— 1934). Perhajis ex quick return on one's 
money. —2, A fast bowler : cricketers’ coll. : 1934, 
P. G, H. Fender in several articles (c.g. on June 21) 
in The Evening News. 

quicumquo (loosely quicunque) vult. A very 
compliant girl (sexually): 1785, Grose ; f hy 1850. 
Also an Aihanasian wench. Ex quicumque vult 
mlvus esse, whosoever will be saved, the opening 
words of the Athanasian Creed (O.E.D.). 

*quid. A guinea : c, : 1688, Shad well; "f by 
1800, Perhaps L. quid, what ?, for ‘ the where¬ 
withal ’: cf, quids, q.v.—Hence, 2, a sovereign, or 
the sum of twenty sliillings : low : C. 19-20.—3. A 
Bhilling, says Grose, 3rd ed,, but this 1 believe to be 


an error.— 4. As a pi, = quids, sovereigns or £, as 
in Dickens, 1857, ‘ “ Take ycr two quid to one ”, 
adds the speaker, picking out a stout farmer.’— 
6. See quids. —h. The female yiudcnd : low ; C. 19- 
20; oh. 

‘ quid est hoc ? ’ ‘ hoc est quid.’ A late C. 18- 
early 19 punning c.p, : (Rose, 3rd ed. As 11. 
explains, the question is asked by one tapping the 
bulging cheek of another, who, exhibiting a ‘ chaw ’ 
of tobacco, answers ‘ hoc est ’ quid. Lit., ‘ What is 
this ? This is a quid [of tobacco].’ 

quid-fishing. Expert thieving: c. (— 1909), 
Ware. Ex quid, 2. 

quid to a bloater, (it’s) a. (It’s) a certain bet: 
low urban (— 1909); slightly ob. Ware. 

quidding, vbl.n. The chewing of tobacco : 
Conway training ship (— 1900), John Maselield’s 
history thereof, 1933. 

quiddle. ‘ Custard, or any sauce for pudding ’ : 
Bootham School; C. 20. lY*rhaps cf. squish. -2. 
To spit; id. ; t t>y 1925, says the anon. Diet, of 
Bootham Slang of that date. 

quidlet. A sovereign ; £1 : low : C. 20. 

Diminutive of quid, 2,—2. In pi, — : 

"‘quids. Money, or rather cash, in gon. : late 
C. 17-20 (oh.): c. >, ca. 1750, low s. B.E. 
{quidds); Moore, 1819, ‘If quids should be want¬ 
ing, to make the match good £x quid, 1. 

■Squids, tip the. Te sjiend money : c. : latt; C. 17- 
19, B.E., Grose.—2. To lend money : c. : mid- 

C. 18-mid-19. Grose, 1st ed. See quids. 

quien. A dog: low (? orig. c.) ; mid-C. 19-20; 
ob. Reade, 1861, ‘ “ C'urse these quiens,” said he.’ 
Origin obscure, hut obviously cognate with L. 
cams, Fr. chien, a dog. Perhaps ex Northern Fr. 
dial. 

quier. See queer, adj., 1. 

quiet, on the. Quu'tly, unobtrusively, secretly : 
8. : ca. 1910, coil. : 1860, H., 2nd ed. Whence 
q.t., on the, q.v. 

quiet as a wasp in one’s nose(, as). Uneasy, rest¬ 
less : coll. : 1670, Ray ; ob. 

quiff. ‘ A satisfactory result : spec, an end 
obtained by means not strictly conventional ’, 
F. & H. : low: from ca. 1875; ob. Esp. as in 
F. & Gibbons ((h 20 senses) : ‘ Any specially in¬ 
genious smart, tricky, or novel or irnjirovised way of 
doing anything ’ (naval) ; ‘ in the Army . . . any 
drill method pecuhar to a battalion Ex dial. 
quiff, a dodge or trick, a knack, a ‘ wrinkle ’ 
(E.D.D.).—2. Whence, ‘ an idea, fancy, movement, 
suggestion ’ ; Anglo-Indian (— 1900). Ware.—3. 
As an oiled lock of hair plastered on forehead, thi? 
S.D.D. considers it S.E., W. as s., orig. East End of 
London. Perhaps ex It. cuffia ; cognate with coif. 
F. & IL, 1902 (first record), says ‘ military ’; Ware 
dates it at 1890. 

quiff, v.i. To copulate : C. 18-20 (very ob.) ; 
low\ D’Urfey, ‘ By quilling with Cullies, three 
}*ound she had got ’ ; Grose, 2nd ed., gives as 
quiffing, copulation. Not in O.E.D. ; origin 
problematic.—2. V.i., to do well; jog along nicely, 
merrily : from ca. 1870. Prob. ex the dial. n. quiff 
(see quiff, n., 1); cf.: 

quiff. {Smartly dressed (esp. for a particular 
occasion) : military ; from ca. 1908. F. &, Gibbons. 
Ex quiff, n., 1. 

quiff in the press. To move a breast pocket to the 
other side : tailors’ : from ca. 1870. Cf. the 
Somersetsliire dial, use (E.D.D.). 

quiff tack. ‘ Materials for cleaning harness 
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equipment ’ : military : from ca. 1910. F. & Gib¬ 
bons. Ex quiff, adj. 

quifE the bidder. To conceal baldness: low: 
from ca. 1870. Lit., to coif the bladder-resembling 
head ; more prob.—cf. quiff, n., 1—ex dial, quiff, a 
dodge, a trick. 

quiflang. See quiff, v., 1. 

quiis. Manoeuvres: military: late C. 19-20; 
virtually f- Ware. Ex quif, n., 1 or 2. 

quill. To curry favour: Winchester College: 
C. 19-20. PoThaps ex jump in quill, to act in 
harmony, and in a or the quill, in concert. Cf. 
quilled. 

quill, brother—knight—of the. See brother and 
knight. 

quill, drive a. See drive a quill, 
quill-driver. ‘Anybody on shipboard doing 
clerical work ’ : nautical coll. : late C. 19-20. 
Bowen. Ex S.E. sense. 

quilled, adj. Pleased: Winchester College: 
C. 19-20. Prob. ex quill, q.v. 

quiller, oc.c. quilster. A toady: Winchester: 
C. 19-20. Ex quill, (].v. 

quim. The lemale jiudend : a vulg. ; C. 17-20. 
Variants, queme, quim-hox, quinishy, quin, all t 
except the second, itself ob. Grose, 2nd (*d., sug¬ 
gests ex Sp, quemar, to burn.—Hence such (’. 19-20 
compounds as quirn-biish, -u'hisLcrs, -wig, the hunale 
pubic hair ; q.-stake or -wedge, the perns ; g.-sticker, 
a whoi’emonger : q,-sticking or -wedging, and quim- 
ming, sexual intercourse, 
quimsby, quin. See quim. 
quimp. Slack ; unsoldierly : military: (\ 20. 

F. & Gibbons. Perhajis a corruption of dial, quim, 
pleasant, smooth. 

quincentenary. IncoTicct {or quingentenary : late 
C. 19--20. O.bLD. See also quint-. 

Q uins . Harlequins Rugby t ootball Club : sport¬ 
ing : (^ 20. 

Quins, the. TIk* Dionne quintuplets of Canada ; 
born Maj' 28, 19.‘U : coll., mainly journalists’. 
Cf. the. Quads, the English quadruplets born in 
19:55. 

quinsy, choked by a hempen. Hanged : C. 16- 
early 19. Grose, 2rid ed. 

quint-. Wrongly u.sed in combinations in.stead of 
quinqu{e), as in (juintangnlar (1787), quintagcnarian 
(18-14), for quinquagenarian (18415), quintennial 
(1871) for quinquennial. Likewise, quinti- is in¬ 
correct for quinque- : late C. 17—20. O.E.D. 

*quire. ^ee queer, arlj., 1 

quirk. An Air Lorce officer while under instruc¬ 
tion : Air Force: 1916; ob. Cf. c/A, but ex ;—2. A 
‘ B.E.’ aeroplane, stable but very slow : Air Force: 
1915 ; ob.—.*5. Hence*, ‘ any freak ty})e, or unusually 
designed aeroplane ’ (F. & Gibbons): Air Force : 
from 1917. 

*quirken. See queer-ken hall, 
quirklum. A puzzle : Scots : late C. 18-19. 
(‘ A cant term ’ in Jamie.son s.) 

quis ? Who wants some ? : Public-Schoolboys’: 
mid-C. 19-20. The answer is ego! Collinson. 
Direct ex Latin. 

quisby. An idler: 1837 (O.E.D.); f hy 1920. 
Desmond, Stage. Struck, ‘ Tliat old quisby has cer¬ 
tainly contrived to slip out of the house.’ 7 ex 
quiz, an eccentric.—2. See quisby, do. 

quisby, adj. Bankrupt, 1853 ; out of sorts, 1854 ; 
queer, not quite right, 1887, Punch, July 30, 
‘ Arter this things a})])eared to go quisby.’ ? ex 
quiz, an eccentric, or ©x quisby, q.v. 


QUOTE 

quisby, do. To idle : 1851, Mayhew. Ob. See 
quisby, n. 

quisi. Low; obscene: Anglo-Chinese (— 1864). 
H., 3rd ed. 

quit, to leave off in a very lazy or a cowardly 
manner, and quitter, a shirker, arc G. 20 coll, ex 
U.S. Ultimately ex S.E. quit, to cea.se doing some¬ 
thing (in C. 20 U.S.), or ex Anglo-Irish quit, to ' cl(‘ar 
out ’—as in Lover, 1848, ‘ Quit this minit,' cited by 
E.D.D. 

quitam. See qui tam. 

quite ! ; quite so I Yes ! ; no doubt ! ; I agree : 
coll. : from the mid-Nineties. Gf. hr. paifaitement 
and our exactly and rather. (O.Pkl). Sup.) The 
clergyman in Sutton Vane's excellent and most 
original play, Outward Pound, continually says 
quite ! 

quite a stranger ! See stranger !, quite a. 
quite too. Too ; es{). r/?/?/c too dull, ulii'di Ware 
quotes in his introiluction : orig. and mainly 
Society : from ca. 1905. Prob. on tin* (‘arber too 
too. 

quiteish, not. TndisjioM'd : from ca. 1920. 
Richard Keverne. Carteret's Cun, 1!>26. ‘ ’I'ou look 
a bit not quiteish, eh ? ’ l.e. not quite the thing. 

quitsest. A release, discharge: late G. 16 early 
17 : prob. coll. Holinshed. ? ex quietus est. 
O.E.D. 

quitter. See quit. 

quivication. An eijuivocation : sol. (? orig. 
nautical): from before JSS7. Baumann. 

quiz. (Of arbitrary origin, perhaps on queer, adj.; 
ef. quoz.) An (“ccentnc jierson : 1782, Mmo 

D’Arblay (O.L.D.) : Oxford s. : -, ca. 1S:50, gen. coll, 
and, ca. 1860, S.F.—2. Hence*, an rxld-looking 
thing: coll.: 1798, ,Iane .Au.sli'n ; ob. O.E.D.— 
3. A monocle: from ca. JSIO- (oil Abbr. 
quizzing-glass, as in Thackeray, 1843, ' TIu* dandy 
not uncommonly finishes oil witli a horn (juiz/.nig- 
gla.ss.’ Ob. Prob. (*x .sen.se 1. 

*quiz, v.i. and t. 'To watch ; play the s)ty : c.: 
from ca. 1890. E\ dial. 

quockerwodger. .V jiohtician acting under an 
outsider’s orders: ])olitical (— 18.59); + by 1887. 
H., Ist ed. (Introduction); Baumann. E\ dial. 
quocker-wodger, a jmjijict on strings. 

*quod or, never in G. 20, quad. A prison : late 

G. 17-20 : c. until ca. 1780, th«*n low .s 15.E. ; 
Fielding; 3’arras, Poems, 1804 {quad). (len. in 
quod. Prob. ex quad) angle. Gf. : 

*quod, V. To irnpri.son : from ca. 1810: c. >, 
ca. 1840, low B. Vaux, 'Tom Tayloi. Ex n. 

'“quod-cove. A turnkey : c. ; 1812, \ .iu\; f by 
1910. Ex quod, 11 . ('f. : 

’“quod-cull. A ])riKon warder: c. : G. 18. G. 
Hitchin, The Regulator, 1718. 

quodded, adj. In Jinson : low : from ca. 1820. 
Ex quodiled, imprisoned. See quod, v. 

*quodding dues are concerned. It is a casi* of im¬ 
prisonment: c. (— 1812); t b.y 1890. Yaux. 
quodger ; quodjer. By what law 7 : h'ga l : 1864, 

H. , 3rd ed. Ex L. quo jure. 

quoniam. A drinking-cup of some kind : drink¬ 
ing 8. : early G. 17. Healy, 1609, ‘ A Quoniam is a 
glasse . . . well knowno in Drink-allia.’—2. Tho 
female pudend : low : G. 17-18. 7 a learned pun, 

suggested by quim (q.v,), on L. quoniam, whereas 
(all males desire it). 

*quota. App. c. for a share (esp. of plunder): 
late C. 17-eariy 18. B.E, Gf. earnest, q.v. 
quote. A quotation, 1885.—2. A quotation- 
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mark, 1888. Literary, publishing, and printing 
coll. >, ca. 1910, S.E., but oertai^y not dignified 
S.E. (O.E.D.) 

QUOZ. An odd or absurd person or thing : coll.: 
oa. 1790-1810. Also, as in Mine D’Arblay, as a 


plural. A jocular perversion of quiz, n., 1, q.v.— 
2. As an ejaculation or a retort, indeed a mono¬ 
syllabic c.p. : same period. O.E.D. 

*Quyer. See queer, adj., 1. (A variant spelling 
of quire,) 


R 


Under R, F. & H. has the following ineligibles : 
S.E. rabbit, a pejorative, also a drinking-ean, 
rabble ; rack and manger, rack and ruin ; rack oS, 
to tell ; racket, v. and (except as c.) n. ; racketer, 
racket(t)y ; play racket and without racket; nifi ; 
raffle ; raffling-shop ; rag, a ragamuffin, a news¬ 
paper ; rag-tag, rag-tag and bobtail; ragamuffin ; 
rage, v., and ragerie ; rag{e)man ,* ragout; raid 
the market; raillery; rain proverbs ; rainbow- 
chase ; rainy day ; raise, to rear ; rake, rakehell, 
rakehellion, rakeshame ; rake, lean as a ; rake and 
scrape, rake-down, rake in the pieces, better with a 
rake than a fork ; rake-kennel and raker, scavenger; 
rally, m theatrical sense ; ramagious ; ramhead ; 
rammish ; ramp, a and to wanton ; rampage ; 
rampager, rampaging, rampageous ; rampallion ; 
ramrod, penis ; ramshackle; randan; range, 
ranger, to av liore, a whoremonger, or a highwayman ; 
Rangers, military ; rank, as intensive adj. ; rannel; 
ransack, ranshackle ; rant, to talk big, etc. ; corre¬ 
sponding ranter, ranting ; rantipole ; rap, n. and v., 
indicating quickly forcible or explosive action or 
spc'cch, also a coin ; rapparee ; rapper, a he (but see 
entry), and rapping, great or very ; rapscallion ; 
raree-show(man); rascal; rat, a renegade ; like a 
drowned rat and smell a rat; ratten, rattening, 
ratter ; rattle, a dice-box, a clamour, a scolding, a 
lively talker ; and the death-rattle ; rattle, to cen- 
Huro or to confuse, irritate ; rattle-baby ; rattle- 
bag, etc. ; rattle down and up ; rattled, confused ; 
rattler, constant talker, a smart blow, a snake, any¬ 
thing of notable size or value ; rattling, brisk, lively, 
and as adv. before e.g. qood ; rattle-trap, n. and adj., 
(anything) brok<*n down, curiously mechanical; 
raw, a novice, anything raw, a tender point; the 
corresjionding adj. ; raw-flesh or -head, a spectre ; 
ready, i)rei)ared, and ready-money ; reckon and 
reckon up ; record, beat or cut or lower the; 
recreant ; red, a republican ; all red combinations 
and j)hrases not hereinunder ; red-tape, -taper, 
-tapery, -tapeism, -tapiit; reefer (jacket) ; reefing ; 
reel, off the, and reel-off, reel-pot; refiector; 
refresher, a fee ; a regular (visitor, etc.) ; relieve ; 
remainder ; remedy at Winchester School ; reno¬ 
vator ; repartee ; reptile, n. and adj. ; Republican ; 
respectable ; respond ; Responsions ; resty ; resor- 
rection-man or -woman, and resurrectionist; 
revel-dash, -rout; revenge ; reviver (tailor); 
reward ; rex, play ; rib ; ribald, etc. ; rib-roasting ; 
rich face ; ride phrases not hereinunder ; rider, coin 
and ‘ commercial ’ ; riff-raff, etc. ; riggish ; all 
right combinations and phrases not listed sepa¬ 
rately ; rigol ; a ring (boxing, racing, etc.) ; ring, 
come on the ; ring the changes ; riotous living ; 
ripe, ready ; rip(p)on ; rise and its phrases not done 
sepanately ; rivet, v.; road to heaven or paradise ; 
roadster ; roarer, roaring ; roaring buckie, drunk, 
and Meg ; roast proverbs ; roaster ; rob-altar and 
-pot and -thief; robe, gentleman of the ; robbery, 
exchange is no ; Robin Hood terms, etc., not de¬ 


tailed ; rock and phrases, etc., not listed sepa¬ 
rately ; rocketer ; rod ; rodomontade ; rogerian ; 
rogue, etc., if not separately ; roister ; Roland for 
an Oliver ; roll combinations and phrases not done 
hereinunder ; roller as go-cart and wave ; roUey ; 
romance, n. and v. ; Romany, etc. (but see note) ; 
rook, etc., where not defined ; room, leave the ; 
ro(o)mbelow ; roost, etc., if not defined ; rope, id. ; 
rosary, the coin ; rosin, to drink ; rosy, favourable, 
and rosy about the gills ; rouge at Eton ; rough, 
etc., where not separately ; rough-and-tumble, 
adj. ; rough music ,* roughshod ; round, etc., if not 
defined ; rouse, rouser, rousing ; roust, roust¬ 
about ; rout ,* rove, rover ; row in the same boat 
and row to hoe, a hard ; rowdy, etc., where not 
defined ; royster ; R’s, the three ; rub, etc., where 
not done separately ; rubber ; rubicon (at cords ; 
n. and v.) ; ruby and ruck, etc., if not listed ; 
rudesby ; rug-gown(ed), -headed ; ruff ; ruffian, 
etc., where not listed ; ruffle, ruffler, id. ; rufty- 
tufty ; rug (liquor ; tug) ; ruge ; rule of thumb ; 
rum-blossom or -bud ; rumbling; nimkin ; 
rump, etc., if not separately : run, id. ; runabout, 
runner, runner-up, mnning ; runt; rural; rush, 
etc., where not defined ; rustic and rusticate ; 
rusty-fusty-dusty ; ruttish ; rutter. 

Dial, are these :— ramgumption ; rannack ; 
randy, n.; randy-dandy ; rap, in a ; rattler, a 
sound scolding; rick-ma-tick ; rid the stomach ; 
ridiculous; riners; roaring game; router ; 
rudge (= rug, esp. in rug-gown) ; mmgumptious ; 

r. Intrusive after another r, or as ‘ Upper rouse- 
maid, ain’t you, at St. Jimes’s Palace ? W. Pett 
Ridge, 1898, in his Cockney novel, Mord Ern'ly : 
mostly Cockney : C. 19-20 (? from earlier).—2. r ! 
More gen. written ar / : mostly (’oc kney : (? late) 
C. 19-20. Manchon suggests that it is an abbr. of 
right !, certainly ! ; more proh. — ah /, i.c. ah, 
yes ! —3. -r’ for -ri (as in star') is Cockney : since 
when ? 

r.i.p. (or R.I.P.), let him, her, it, etc. him, 
her, etc., rip ; i.c. don’t bother about him, her, etc. : 
late C. 19-20. Ex the abbr. of requiescat in pace, on 
tombstones. Cf. rip !, let him or her, q.v. 

R.M.D. (separately articulated). Immediate pay¬ 
ment: (unexaltod) financial coll.: late C. 19-20. 
Ex ready money down. 

R.O. See relieving officer. 

R.O. workers. Men who ‘ frame ’ a mock 
auction : showmen’s : C. 20. P. Allingham in The 
Evening News, July 9, 1934. 

rabbit. A new-born babe, mostly in rabbit- 
catcher, a midwife : low: ca. 1780-1850. Grose, 1786. 
—2. Political (ob.) as in report of the House of 
Commons Election Commission, 1800, ‘ Out of £50 
... he had paid a number of rooks and rabbits 
... In general . . . “ the rabbits were to work in 
the burrow and the rooks to make a noise at the 
public meetings.’—3. ‘ A rabbit, as a horse that 
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runs “ in and out ” is sometimes called,’ 1882, The 
Standard, Sept. 3 : racing ; slightly ob.— i. Hence, 
an inferior player of any game : C. 20 : s. >, by 
1930, coll. Related also to S.E. use of rabbit as a 
pejorative. (The derivative rahbitry is too academic 
and rare to be eligible.)— 5. ‘ Property stolen from 
the Royal Dockyards, most frequently used in 
Devonport ’ : naval; C. 20. Bowen.—C. Sol. for 
rebate : C. 20. Manchon. 

rabbit, v. In imprecations, it == confound, as in 
Fielding’s ‘ “Rabbit the fellow ! ” cries he,’ 1742, 
and Smollett’s ‘ Rabbit it ! 1 have forgot the degree,’ 
in the same decade. Cf. drahbit ! (— 1787), and 
od{d) rabbit : qq.v. The O.E.D. considers rabbit an 
alteration of rat in od rat, drat ; F. & H.’s rot it 
won’t ‘ fit ’. 

rabbit or rabbits, buy the. To have the worst of a 
bargain ; to be a dupe : orig. (1825) U.S. ; angli¬ 
cised ca. 1850 ; very ob. Cf. the C. 16 proverb, 
who will change a rabbit for a rat f 

rabbit, fat and lean like a. A mid-C. 17-early 19 
coU. Ray, 1678 ; explained in Swift’s Polite Con¬ 
versation, Dialogue 1 : ‘ I am like a Rabbit, fat and 
lean in Four-and-twenty Hours,’ a rabbit responding 
very promptly to food. 

rabbit, live. The male member : low: C. 19-20 ; 
ob. Whence skin the live rabbit or have a bit of 
rabbit-pie, to coit: cf. rabbit-pic. 

rabbit, run the. ‘ To convey hquor from a piiblic- 
houso ’, C. J. Dennis : low Australian (— 1916). 
Why ? 

rabbit-catcher. See rabbit, n., 1. 

rabbit dies, I hope your. See hope ... A 

variant is may your rabbit die ! 

rabbit-hunting “or (a) coney-catching—with a 
dead ferret, go. To undertake something with un¬ 
suitable or useless means : coll. : ca. 1670-1820. 
Ray ; Fuller, 1732. 

rabbit-pie. A harlot: low : mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. 
Ex rabbit, live, q.v. also for phrase. 

rabbit-pie shifter. A policeman : low London : 
ca. 1870-1920. Barr^re & Inland quote a music-hall 
song of ca. 1870, ‘ Never to take notice of vulgar 
nicknames, such as “ slop ’’, “ copper ”, “ rabbit- 
pie shifter “ pooler ”.’ 

rabbit-skin ; occ. cat-skin. An academical 
hood : university ; from ca. 1850 ; ob. Cf. : 

rabbit-skin, get one’s. To obtain the B.A. degree: 
university: from ca. 1850; ob. Ex preceding; 
the trimming is of rabbit’s fur. 

*rabbit-SUCker. A young spendthrift ‘ taking up 
Goods upon Tick at excessive rates ’. R.E. : e. of 
C. 17-oarly 19. Dekker. Prob. ex Hhake.spearian 
sense, ‘ baby ’ rabbits. Cf. pursenets, q.v.—2. Also, 
a pawnbroker ; a tally-man : c. or low's. : ca. 1720- 
60. A New Canting Diet., 1725. 

rabbiter. A side-handed blow on the nape of the 
neck : Winchester College : from ca. 1875. As in 
killing a rabbit.— 2. In pi., a form of punishment; 
Charterhouse: C. 19. A. H. Tod, Charterhouse, 
1900. 

rabbits out of the wood !, it’s. It’s ‘ splendid ’ or 
sheer profit or a windfall ! : racing c.p. (— 1932). 
See Slung, p. 245, note 15. 

rabbit’s punch. A cuff on the nape of the neck : 
pugilistic : from ca. 1920. {The Daily Telegraph, 
Jan. 30, 1936.) Ex one method of killing rabbits. 
Cf. radihiter, 1, q.v. 

rabble. Fun of any sort; as v.i., to ‘ rag ’: 
Bootham School: C. 20. Anon., Diet, of Bootham 
Slang, 1925. 


rabsha(c)]de. A profligate: coll. : ? C. 17-18. 

F. & H. : but who else ? Cf. S.E. ramshackle. 

race-card, the. The morning sick-report : jocu¬ 
lar military : 1915; ob. F. & Gibbons. The odds 
are heavily against the ‘ entrants ’. 

Rachel or rachel, V. To rejuvenate ; renovate : 
ca. 1890-5. Ex JNladame Rachel, the ‘ beautiful 
for ever ’ swindler. (The C. 20 is kinder to such 
impositions.) 

rack. A bone, gen. in pi. : slaughterers’ coll. >, 
ca. 1890, j. : 1851, Mayhew'.- 2. A rib of mutton : 
Winchester School coll. (— 1870). Ex S.E., a neck 
of mutton. 

rack, stand the. To stand the strain: low: 
C. 20. James Curtis, The Gilt Kid, 1936. I.e. the 
racket. 

rack off. To make water : low coll. : late C. 19- 
20 ; ob. Ex wino-makmg. 

rack-rider. The samlet : Northern fishermen’s 
coll : late C. 19- 20. Bowen. Because gen. it 
apjtcars in bad weather. 

rackaback. A ‘ gormagon ’, q.v. : ca. 1785-1S50. 
Grose, 3rd ed. 

rackabimus. ‘ A sudden or unexpected stroke or 
fall ’, Jamieson, who adds tliat ‘ It rescunhles 
racket': Scots: late C. 18 19. 

♦racket. A dodge, trick ; plan ; ‘ line orcupa- 
tion, esp. if these are criminal or ‘ shady ’ : c. 
(-- 1812) >, ca. 1860, low s. >, ca. 1930, gen. s. ; it 
now verges on coll. Vaux. Ex racket, noise, dis¬ 
turbance.—2. Esp. as in 5c m a racket, be privy to an 
illicit design, and as set forth in Egan’s (irose, 1823, 

‘ Some particular kinds of fraud and robbery are so 
termed, when called by their flash ’—i.e. under¬ 
world—‘ name,*- ; as the Letter-racket : the Order- 
racket ... In fact, any game -i.e., illicit occupa¬ 
tion or trick—‘ may bo termed a racket . . . by 
prefixing thereto the particular hranch of depreda¬ 
tion or fraud in question.’ Whence the various 
U.S. ‘ rackets ’ : see esp. Irwin. Cf racLrt-man .— 
3. See racquet. 

♦racket, stand the. To take the blame for one’s 
gang : c. (— 1823) >, by 1850, s. :>, by liHK), coll. 
*Jon Bee.’—2. Hence, to j)ay the bill, stand the 
expense: late C. 19-20: s. >, by 1930, coll. 

♦racket-man. A thief; c. : Irorn ca. 1850 ; ob. 
Mayhew. Ex racket, 2. 

♦raclan. A married woman : tramps’ e. ; from 
ca. 1830. Brandon. Cf, Romany rakli, a girl. 

racquet ‘ is . . . incorrect . . . [1’lje implement 
used in lawn tennis] is spelt “ racket ” m all the 
official books of the various associations, and nearly 
all the authorities from the early days up to the 
present time spell it thus. In some mysU‘rious way 
it has got mixed up with the French spelling 
“raquette”,’ Sir Gordon Lowe, May, l!i35, in 
Lowe's Lawn Tennis Annual (1935). 

rad. A Radical: political s., in C. 20 coll. : 
1831, The Lincoln Herald, Jan. 7 (O.E.D.). Disraeli 
in Coningsby, ‘ They say the Rads are going to throw 
us over.’—2. A radiator : servants’ : from ca. 1905. 
Francis E, Brett Young, White Ladies, 1935, ‘ The 
rads are stone-cold.’ 

Radder, the. The Radcliffe Camera: Oxford 
undergraduates’ : C. 20. Collinson, By ‘ the 
Oxford -er ’. 

raddled. Tipsy: late C. 17-18. Motteux. Cf. 
dial, raddle, to do anything to excess ; but more 
prob. ex raddle, to colour coarsely with red.—2. (Of 
a face) much made-up : pejorative coU. : from ca. 
1920. Collinson. Ex raMle, red ochre. 
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rafe or Ralph. A pawn-tioket: low; esp. at 
Norwich ; from ca. 1860 ; ob. H., 2nd ed. 

Rafferty rules. No rules at all, eap. as applied to 
boxing—‘ M.Q. (and Rafferty) rules ’ is the heading 
of a boxing section in The. Sydney Bulletin of 1935— 
hence to a ‘ rough house ’; according to Itajferty 
rules, without rule or restraint or, in politics, 
honour: Australian coll. (--1914). Ex dial. 
raffatory, rajfcrtory, ref{J)alory : refractoiy (E.D.D.). 

RaflOsh. Connected with the Royal Aircraft 
Factory: Air Force: 1916; ob.. F. & Gibbons. 
Punning S.E. rajjish, 

raffle-cocan. A ruffian, lit. a resurrectionist: 
C. 19 low coll. Corruption of rijle(-coffin). 

raffs. ‘ An appellation given by the gownsmen 
of the university of Oxford to the inhabitants of 
that place’, Grose, 1785: coll.: ca. 1780-1920 
Cf. riJJ.rnff. 

rag. (See the S.E. list at beginning ofR.—) 2. 
A larthii.g: c. : ca. 1690-1850. B.E. ; Egan’s 
Grose liecause of so little value.—3. A bank-note: 
1811, Lfr. Jhil., which proves that rag also bank¬ 
notes colled ively.—4. Eence, money in gen. : from 
ca. 1819. Lejr. Bal. —5. A flag; from ca. 1700 : coll, 
till C. 20, then S.E. Ki{)ling, 1892. Cf. rag, order 
of tfo, q.v—6 The curtain : theatrical and show¬ 
mens : from ca. 1875.—7. Hence, a denouement, 
a ’ curtain ' : id. : from ca. 1880.—8. A street 
tumbler; circus: \H7r), The Athena'um, Apr i\‘24 .— 
9. See rag, order of the.— 10. The tongue : from ca. 
1825. Ex rag, red, q.v.—11. Talk; banter, 
abuse : irom ca. 1880. Gen. ragging, (’f. 

12, A jollilication. esp. and orig. an undergraduates’ 
disjilay of noi'^y, disorderly conduct and great high 
spirits, corii-idefed by the perjietrators as excellent 
fun and by many outsiders as ‘ a bloody nuisance ’: 
university ca. 1910, very common in the Army 
and Navy ; by lOllO, jiretty gen. ; 1892, The Isis, 

‘ Tlu‘ College is jirejiaring for a good old rag to¬ 
night.’ t>.E I). ; llte Dadii Mail, March 10, 1900, 

‘ There was keen excitement at C'ambridge ye.^ter- 
day when tlie magi.strates jiroceeded to deal with the 
last two prosecutions of students arising out of the 
notonou.s rag in celebration of the relief of Lady- 
Kinith ' ; but in (>xistence from ca. 1860 (G.E.D. 
Sup.). ICx tiie S.E. V., to annoy, tease,— 13. See 
Rag, the, tlncc senses,— 14. See ragS. 

rag, V t. and 1 . To question vigorous!}" or jocu¬ 
larly ; wav lav, or assail, roughly and noisily; to 
create a di.^turbance, hold a ‘ rag ’ (see n., 12) : 
university : The Isis, 1896, ‘ The difficulty of 
“ ragmng ” witli impunity has long been felt,’ 
O.E.lb ; but implied by Baumann in 1887 and, 
in the tir^t nuance, recorded by O.E.l). (Sup.) for 
1891. Perhaps abbr. of bully-rag. Origin: see 
rag, n., 12.— -2. Hence, to wTi’ck, make a mess of, by 
wa}' of a rag : Public Schools’ : 1904, P. G. Wode- 
houHC, The Cold Bat, ‘ Mills is awfully barred in 
Seymour's. Anybody might have ragged his study,’ 
in c. (mainly of Norwich) to divide (esp. plunder): 
1860, II., 2iid ed. ITob. ex, or at the least cognate 
with, the + S.JC sense, to tear in pieces. Also go 
rags. 

rag, chew the. To scold, complain ; sulk or 
brood : low and military, 1888, Ex rag, tongue. 

rag, dish of red. Abuse : low -. from ca. 1820 ; 
ob, Egan. Anecdotes of the Turf, ‘ She tipped the 
jiarty such a dish of rag as almost to create a 
riot in the street.’ See rag, red. 

rag, have two shirts and a. To be comfortably 
off : eoll. : ca. 1670-1800. Ray. 


rag, lose one's. To lose one’s temper : Glasgow 
(— 1934). Ex rag out, get one's : q.v, 

rag, order o! the. (Preceded by the). The mili¬ 
tary profession : coll. : 1751, Fielding ; slightly ob 
See rag, 5. 

rag, red. (Also red flannel.) The tongue : low : 
late C. 17-20 ; slightly ob. B.E., Grose, Combe, 
Bruton (1826, ‘ Say . . . why that red rag ... is 
now so route ’), W. S. Gilbert, 1876. See rag, n,, 10, 
and cf. Rag, the^ q.v. 

rag, sky the. To throw in the towel : Australian 
boxing (— 1916). C. J. Dennis. 

Rag, the. The Army and Navy Club : naval and 
military : 1839 (sec The Times Literary Supplemerit, 
June 21, 1934, in its review of Capt. C. W. Fire- 
brace’s The Army and Navy Club, 1837-1933, — 
published in 1934). Ex an officer’s description of a 
meal there as ‘ a rag and famish affair ’. Also the 
Rag and Famish. —2. ‘ The Raglan ’ public-house : 
London : from ca. 1864. Ex Lord Raglan, the 
British Commander in the Crimean War. (Near 
]_iCather Lane : see esp. Greenwood, The Seven 
Curses of London, 1869.) — 3. (Also the rag.) The 
regimental brothel ; Indian Army (nomofficers’) 
from ca. 1880. Frank Richards, Old-Soldier Sahib, 
1936. 

rag, too much red. Loquacious : low : from ca. 
1840. See rag, red. 

*rag, win the shiny. See shiny rag . . . 
rag, without a ; not a rag (left). Penniless: coll.: 
late C. 16-20 ; ob. Shakespeare, ‘Not a rag of 
money though here rag rather — ‘ scrap ’; B.Pk 
rag a holiday, give the red. To be silent: low : 
from ca. 1850 ; ob. See rag, n,, 10. 

rag about. To fool about: (’. 20 : orig. and 
mainly universities’ : Collmson. See rag, v., 1, 
rag-(and-bone-)shop. A very dirty and untidy 
room : coll. : from ca. 1880 ; ob. Baumann.— 
2. Hence, a woman in rags : lower classes’ (—-1923). 
Manehon. Occ. corrupted to ragaboneshop. 

Rag and Famish. See Rag, the, 1. This form is 
perhaps ex ‘ En.sign Rag and Captain J'amish, 
imaginary characters, out of which Leech some 
years back obtained much amusement ’, H.,5thed., 
1874 ; but see Rag, the. 

rag-bag or -doll. A slattern: coll. : from ca. 
1862. 

rag-box or -shop. The moutli ; low : from ca. 
1890. Kipling, 1892, ‘ You shut up your rag-box 
and ’ark to my lay.’ 

rag-carrier. An ensign : 1785, Grose ; t by 1890. 
Ex rag, n., 6. 

rag-fair. An inspection of soldiers’ kit-bags, etc.: 
1785, Grose ; ob. by 1915 : military. Ex the S.E. 
sense, an ohl-clothes market at Houndsditch, Lon¬ 
don : which, contrary to F. & H., is certainly S.E. 
rag-gorger or gorgy. See rag-splawger. 
rag-mannered. Violently coarse or vulgar ; 
coll. : C. 19-20 ; ob. 

rag money. Bank notes, bills of exchange, etc. : 
from ca. 1860 : coll, till C. 20. then S.E 
rag on every bush,—(oh,) he has a. He is, or is in 
the habit of, jiaying marked attention to more than 
one girl at a time : from ca. 1860 ; ob. 

rag out, v.i. To show the white flag or feather : 
ca. 1880-1910. 

rag out, get one’s. To bluster (ob.); to grow 
angry : low : from ca. 1880. Explained by the 
ayuonymous get one's shirt out, 2, and by rag, n., 10. 

rag-sauce. Chatter; impudence : low: from 
ca. 1840. Egan. Ex rag, n., 10. 
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♦rag-seeker. See rag-sooker. 
rag-shop. See rag-box. —2. See rag-and-bone 
shop. —3. A bank : c. or low 8. : 1860, H., 2nd ed.; 
ob. Whence : 

rag-shop boss or cove. A banker : from ca. 1865 ; 
ob.—2. Sec : 

rag-shop cove. A cashier : low : from ca. 1865. 
—2. See preceding entry. 

♦rag-sooker, occ. -seeker. C. as in Anon.’s The 
Tramp Exposed, 1878, ‘ The ragsooker, an instru¬ 
ment attached to the end of a long pole for removing 
clothes-pins from the lines, and afterwards drag¬ 
ging the released clothes over the fence.’ Cf. 
^angler. 

rag-splawger. A rich man : low (if not orig. c.): 
ca. 1858-1900. H., Ist ed., 1859 ; Baumann. 

Gen. ‘ used in conversation to avoid direct mention 
of names Also rag-gorger or (V’aux) gorgy : low 
(perhaps orig. c.) : ca. 1820-1900. See gorger. 

rag-Stabber. A tailor : from ca. 1870 ; ob. 
Also stab-rag, q.v. Cf. snip, q.v. 

rag-stick. An umbrella, esp. if ‘ loose and un¬ 
reefed ’ : lower classes’ (— 1909). W’are. 

rag-tacker. A coach-trimmer : ca. 1820-70.—• 
2. A dressmaker : ca. 1850-1920. 

rag-tailed. Tattered ; of, or like, a ragamuffin: 
coU. (— 1887). Baumann. 

rag-time, adj. Merry : coll. : from 1901 or 1902. 
—2. Haphazard ; carelessly happy-go-lucky ; far¬ 
cical: coll. : fromca. 1910. Esp. in a rag-time army: 
military coll. : from 1915. Cf. Fred Kamo's army. 
B. & P. Cf. the naval coll., from 1915, rag-time 
navy, esp. of the auxiliary patrol during the G.W^. : 
Bowen. Cf.: 

rag-time girl. A sweetheart; a girl with whom 
one has a joyous time ; a harlot: all, from 1901 or 
1902. Ex rag-time (music) — jazz. Cf. jazz. 

rag-trade. The purchasing of false bank-notes, 
which are then palmed off on strangers: 1843, 

Marryat: mostly U.S. ; ob.—2. Tailoring ; dress¬ 
making ; the dry-goods trade in gen.: from ca. 
1880 : coll. Barr^re & Leland. 

rag-waggon. A sailing-ship : steam or turbine, 
esp. if Australian (or American) : seamen’s pejora¬ 
tive : from ca. 1910. Bowen. I.e. rag, set of sails. 

rag-water. Any inferior spirits ; late C. 17 early 
19. B.E.—2. Esp. gin : ca. 1780-18.50. Grose, 
2nd ed., ‘ These hquors seldom failing to reduce 
those that drink [.swe/t spirits^ to rags ’ : which is 
not an etymology but a pun. 

ragaboneshop. ISee rag-and-bone shop, 2. 
rage, the. The fashion or vogue : 1785, The New 
Rosciad, ‘ ’Tis the rage in this groat raging Nation, | 
W ho wou’d live and not be in the fashion ? * Coll, 
till ca. 1850, then S.E. Cf. go. 

rager. An old, fierce ‘ bullock or cow that always 
begins to rage in the stock-yard ’, Morris : Aus¬ 
tralian coll. : 1884, ‘ Rolf Boldrcvvood ’. 

ragged. Collapsed : rowing s., says F. & H., 
1902 ; but t 1920.—2. Inferior, wretched 

(game, form, display): coll. (— 1887); from ca. 
1920, verging on S.E. Baumann.—3. (Of time, a 
period) wretched, unfortunate, ill-starred : coll. 
(— 1887). Baumann, ‘ A ragged week ’. 

ragged-arse, adj. Tattered ; fig., di.sreputable, 
ruined : a vulg. : from ca. 1880. 

Ragged Brigade, the. The 13th Hussars : mili¬ 
tary : C. 19-20 ; ob. (In early (X 19, also the 14th 
Hussars). Ex their tattered uniforms. F. & Gib¬ 
bons. Also the Evergreens, Green Dragons, and 
Great Runaway Prestonpans. 


ragged robin. A keeper’s follower : New Forest 
■. or dial. : from ca. 1860. (Rare in singular.) 

ragged soph. See soph. 

ragger. One given to ‘ ragging ’ (see rag, v., 1) 
schools’ (—-1923). Manchon. 

raggery. Clothes, esp. women’s : coll, bordering 
on B.E. : very ob. Thackeray, 1855, ‘ Old hags 
. . . draped in majestic raggery ’. Cf. Fr. chiffons. 

raggie, raggy. A particular friend (ex the sharing 
of brass-cleaning rags : Bowen); but gen. in pi., as 
he raggies, to be steady chums: naval (— 1909). 
Ware implies that it is mildly pejorative. 

raggy, adj. Annoyed, ‘ shirty ’ : 1900, G. Swift 
(O.E.H. Sup.). Ex rag out, get one's. 

raging favourite. A coll, variant (— 1887) of 
a hot favourite. Baumann. 

rags. See rag, n., 4.—2. rags, go. See rag, v., 
c. sense. H., 3rd ed.—3. ‘ Old lace uH(‘d for 
decorative purposes ’ : art s. verging on coll, and 
j. : from ca. 1880 ; ob. W'^are.--^. A steward 
m charge of the linen : nautical : late C. 19- 
20. Bowen.—5. A low-class harlot : proletarian 
(- 1935). 

rags, flash one's. To display, gen. ostentatiously, 
one's bank note.s : low (? ong. c.) : from ca. 1860. 
rags, glad. See glad rags. 

rags a gallop, tip one’s. To move ; def)art. esp. if 
hastily : low : 1870, Hazlewood & Williams, in 

Leave It to Me, ‘ 1 see ; told you to tip your rags a 
gallop, and you won’t go.’ Here tip give. 

rags and bones. The Salvage Corps ; a member 
thereof; an officer in charge then'of: military: 
1915; ob. F. & Gibbons. 

rags and lags. Tatters : coll, ; from ca. 1860 ; 
very ob. 

rags and sticks. A travelling outfit : showmen’s 
and low theatrical : from ca. 1870. Hindley, 1876, 

‘ Rags and sticks, as a theatrical booth is always 
termed ’. 

rah I A coll. abbr. of hurrah ! -. orig. and mainly 
U.vS., anglicised ca. 1910. N.b., rah ’ (shouted 

thrice) forms the termination of the Maori war-cr)’, 
now—and since late C. 19—affected by Maori and 
other New Zealand Rugby teams. 

rail-bird. A tout catcher of race-horses being 
exercised: sporting, esp. turf: from ca. 1890; 
slightly ob. Ex his vantage-point on gate or 
hurdle. (Ware.) 

railings, count the. To go hungry : low : from 
ca. 1860 ; slightly ob. See also Spitalfields break¬ 
fast. 

railly. Really : a sol. (or an ignorantly affected) 
pronunciation (— 1887). Baumann. 

railroading. See jarring. 

rails. See head rails. —2. rails, dish of. * A 

lecture, jobation, or scolding from a married 
woman to her husband ’, Grose, Ist (*d. (where mis¬ 
placed) ; late C. 18-mid-19.—3. Railv ay stocks and 
shares. Stock E.xchange coll. (—1887). Baumann, 
‘ homo —8, enghsche Eisenbahnaktien ’. 

rails, front. The teeth: low: C. 19-20; 
ehghtly ob. Also head-rails, (pv. 

rails, off the. Not in normal or proper state or 
condition ; ‘ morally or mentally astray ’ : 1869, 
Gen. P. Thomson : coll. >, ca. 1910, S.E. ICx 
railway phraseology. (O.E.D.) 

Railway Men, the. Swindon Football Club 
(‘ soccer ’) : sporting : C. 20. A noted railway 
junction. Cf. Biscuit Mm and Toffee Men. 

railways. Red stockings worn by women: rail- 
waymen’s ( —1909). Ware. Ex red signal. 
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rain, (know enough to) get out of the. To (t>e 
ehrowd cnouf^h to) look after onoHclf, e.^. to refrain 
from meddling : to bo common-sensical : eoll. : 
1848, Durivage, ‘ Ham was one of ’em—ho was. 
He knew sufliciont to get out of the rain ’; but 
anticipated by H. l^uttos in 1509 : ‘ Fooles . . . 
have the wit to keep tiiernselves out of the raine ’ 
(O.E.l).). In Australia, to keep ovt of the rnin (C. J. 
I)ennis) : of. H.S. (jo in. ivhen it rairw .—2. Himce, get 
out of the rain, ‘ to absent oneself wdien th(*rc’s 
likely to be any trouble ’ (Lyell) ; coll. : C. 20. 
rain, right as. See right as . . . 
rain-napper. An umbrella : low : ca. 1820-1910. 
Moncriclf, 1829 ; H., 1874; Baumann. 

rain trams and omnibuses. A coll, variant 
(-1929) of rain cats and dogs. Manchon. 

rambow. A discoloured bruisi* ; frfun ca. 1810 ; 
ob. (O.F.D.) An excellent exam file of what 
(1. K. Chesterton well names the jioetry of slang.— 
2. A mistress : ca. 1820 -70. Life in London, 

1821, ‘The pink of the ton and his rainbow.* 
Be('auHe drf^ssial in a variety of colours.—^9. A foot¬ 
man : from ca. 1820; very ob. Kgan, ibid., ‘It 
was the custom of L<igic never to jx-rmit the Rain¬ 
bow to announce him.’ Abbr. rainhoic, knight of 
the, q.v.---4. A ])attern-book : ca. 1820-00. Kgan, 
ibid. Kx the varif'ty of colours.—^5. A sovereign : 
costers’ : from ca. 1850 ; ob. Perhajw suggested 
by rhino, for rainbow is in Costereso pronounced 
nnebo ; ])(Thaps, however, ex rainbow as a sign of 
better weather—as a sovi'reign is of b(‘tt(T times.— 
0. A post-Armistice reinforcement or recruit: mili¬ 
tary : late 1918-19. F. & Gibbons, ‘As arriving 
after the storm was over 

rainbow, knight of the. A footman in livery. 
Grose, 1785, See knight. 

rains, the. The rainy season ; Anglo-Indian coll, 
(in (20. S.E.) : HilB. Sir T. Roe, ^’ule ^ Burnell. 

Rainy Day Smith. J. T. Smith (176(>-1899); from 
1845, uh<‘n his fascinating fiook for a Rainy J>ay 
was published ; it was rejinnted. with excellent 
notes by ‘ dohn o’ London ’ (\V^ Whittiui). 

raise. A rise in salary : coll. : late i'. 19- 20. 
Fx r.S. sense, an(y) improvement (1728: O.K.D. 
Su]).). 

raise, V.i. To rise : in late Ck 19-20 ranked a# 
sol. ‘ The ball didn’t raise an inch.’ 

raise a barney. See rise a barney.—raise Cain. 
See Cain. 

raise-mountain. A boaster : coll.: ? C. 17-18. 
F. A H. 

Rajah, the. The Mogul (place of entertainment): 
Drury Lane district : ca. 1850 80. Ware. 

rake. A comb: jocular: from ca. 18()0. Also, 
garden-rake and, ca. 1840-00, raker: low, says 
Ware. 

*rake, v.i, and t. To .steal from a letter-box : c. 
(— 1999). Charles E. Leach. Gen. as vbl.n. 
(raking). 

rake-jakes. A blackguard: C. 18-20; ob. 
Rhyming on jakes, (|.v. (T. S.E. rake-kennel. 

rake off. A(n unlawful) jirofit; a commission : 
orig. (1899), U.S. ; anglicised as coll. ca. 1920. 
Thornton ; O.E.D. (Sup.). 

rake out. To coit with (a woman): low : C. 19- 
20. 

rake the pot. To take the stakes : racing : from 
ca. 1825. Sec pot, n., 1. 

raked fore and alt. Desperately in love : naval: 
late C. 19-20. Ex damage done by well-directed 
shelling. (Ware.) 


raker. A very fast pace : coll. : 187G (S.O.D.). 
Perhaps ex rake, (of hunting dogs) to run head down. 
—2. A heavy bet : sporting : 1809, Bradwood, The 
O.V.ll. (O.E.D.); 1884, Hawley Smart, in From 
Post to Finish; 1891, The Sportsman, March 26, 

‘ .lennings . . . stood to win a raker . . . over 
Lord (xcorge.’ Esp. in go a, raker (cf. sense 1), to 
]>et heavily or, more gen., recklessly (1809).-—9. See 
rake, n.— i. A good stroke : golfers’ coll. : 1899 
(O.E.J). Sup.). 

rakes, carry heavy. To swagger; put on ‘ side ’: 
C. 17 coll. Terenc(‘ in English, 1014. 

♦raking. See rake, v, 

ral, the. The admiral : naval (— 1909). Ware. 
rally-O(h) ! Proceed vigorously : Conway c.p. of 

encouragement (— 1891). John Maseliold’s history 
of the Conway training ship, 1999. 

Ralph, ralph. Sc^e rafe. —2. In }>rinters’ 8., from 
ca. 1860, ob. by 1990, ‘ The supi)Osed author of the 
tricks played upon a recalcitrant member of a 
chapel (q.v.) ’, E. & H. 

Ralph Spooner. A fool : coll. ; late C. 17-earIy 
19. B.E. ; Grose, 1st ed. In Suffolk dial., Ralph 
or Rafe means the same thing (E.D.D.). 

ram. An act of coition: low: (k 19 20. Cf. 

S.E. ram-rod, the penis. Ex v., 1.—2. A crowd ; a 
crush: Shrewsbury School: from ca, 1880. 

(Desmond (k)ke. The Bending of a Twig, I9()6.) Ex 
the force of a battering ram. (’f. v., 2. 

ram. To coit with (a woman) : low : G. 19-20. 
Cf. poke and ride. —2. V.t,, to get (a boy) off a 
jiunishment: Shrewsbury School : from ca. 1880. 
(D, Coke, The Bending of a Twig, niOG.) 

ram and dam(n). A muzzle-loading gun: 
jocular coll. : 1866 ; ob. (O.E.D.) 
ram booze. See rum booze. 

’•‘ram-cat ; ram-cat cove. A man wearing furs : 
c. : from ca. 1860. Ex rarn-cat, a he cal. 

ram-jam. A surfeit: s. and dial. : from ca. 1886. 
Ex ram-jam full, q.v. 

ram-jam, V. To stuff (esp. with food) ; from ca. 
1885. Ex .* 

ram-jam full. Packed absolutely full ; dial, and 
(mo.stly U.S.) s. : 1879, Waugh. O.E.D. 

ram-reel. A dance, men only : Scots coll, (in 
C. 20, S.E.): C. 19-20. 1). Anderson, 1819, ‘The 

chairs they coup, they hurl an’ loup, | A ram-reel 
now they’re wantin’ ’. Cf. bull-dance and stag- 
patty. 

ram-rod. A ball bowled along the ground : 
Winchester School : from ca. 1840. (Also ray- 
momhr.) Mansfield. Ex the straiglitness of its 
‘ liight ’. 

Ramasammy or r. A Hindu : Southern India. 
An Indian coolie in Ceylon : Ceylon. This coll. 
(— 1886) IS a corruption of Ramasummi, a frequent 
Hindu surname in Southern India. Yule A Burnell. 
—2. Whence, in Natal and the Cape, this word is 
usi*d as a generic name for Indian coolies Pett- 
mann, Africanderisms, 1919. 

rambounge. ‘ A severe brush of labour ’, Jamie- 
.‘<oii ; Scots: late Ck 18-mid-19. This rarn is the 
dial, prefix = strong ; very. Cf. : 

rambustious, ramgumption. Soo rumbustious, 
rumgumption. (Cf. IkS. rambunctious, 1854. 
Thornton.) 

ramfeezled. Exhausted, worn out: mostly 
dial., M hence, ra. 1890-1910, coll. 

ramiram. Incorrect for ramizan, ramadnn: 
C. 19-‘20. O.E.D. 

ramjoUock. To shuffle (cards): C. 19. T lit.. 
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jumble well. Also late C. 19-20 Shropshire dial. : 

E. D.D. 

rammaged. Tipsy: Scots coll. (F. & II.) or, 
more prob., dial. : late C. 18-20. Ex ramished. 

rammed up, ppl.adj. Crowded ; ehock-a-block : 
Public Schools' : C. 20. Desmond Coke, The School 
across the Hoad, 1910. Ex ram, v., 2. 

*rammer. An arm : c. : late C. 18-20; ob. 
Grose. 2nd ed. 

ramming. Forceful, pushing ; 1825, The Sport¬ 
ing Magazine, ‘The most ramming . . . cove you 
ever saw ])erform O.F.D. ; ob. by 1900, virtually 
I by lOIMb F.x ram, the animal. 

rammo. The former naval evolution, ‘ Pn'pare 
aloft for action ’ : bluejackets’ : late ('. 18-mid-19. 
Bowen. Ex ramming a ship. 

rammy. A ‘ row quarrel, altercation : Glas¬ 
gow (— 1934). Perhaps ex on the rampage. 

Ramnuggar Boys, the. The 14th (King's) 
Hussars : military : from 1848 ; ob. In this 
battle, they bravely encountered tremendous odds. 

F. & Gibbons. Also the. Emperor s Chambermaids. 
*ramp. A robbery with violence: e. : Vaux, 

1812 ; ob. I^loncneff, 1830, ‘ And ramp so 

plummy ’. Ex ramp, to storm, rage, violently, or 
v.t., to snatch, tear.- -2. A swindle ; c. >, by 1905, 

B, : from ca. 1880. G. K. Sums.—3. Hen<'e, a 
swindle ' de])endmg on an artificial boom in prices ’ : 
1922. S.O.D.—-1. A footpad and garrotter ; c.: 
from ca. 1870 ; ob. Cf. tamper.- ■ -5. A race-course 
trickster: c. : from ca. ISfiO. Also, rampsman 
(H., 1st cd., 1859) and tamper, as in 11., 5th ed., 
1874, and in Knneirnan’s Cheguers, 1876, 'A man 
who is a racecourse thief and ram])er haih^d me 
affably ’ : cf. the quotation at tamper. —6. A hall¬ 
mark ; c. : 1879, Horsley. E.\ the rampant lion 
forming part of the es.say stani]) for gold and silver 
(F. & 11.).—7. See ramps. —-8. A parody : a skit: 
book-world : 1934.---9. A counter (in a shoj), etc.): 
c. (— 1935). David Hume. One <-limbs over it. 

♦ramp, v.t. To thieve or rob with violence : c. 
(— 1811) >, ca. 1860, low s. Le.r. IhiL ; \’au\ ; 
H., 1st ed. See ramp, n., 1, for origin. Cf. rank 
and rant, hercinunder.—2. Esp. to force (a person) 
to pay an alleged debt : c. : 1897, The Daily Neirs, 
S(3])t. 3, ‘ Charge of “ ramping ” a book-maker ’, 
O.E.D. ; but it muht be at least as early as the horse¬ 
racing sense of tamper (see ramp, n., 4).—3. To 
change the colour of (a horse) : c. (— 1933). 
Charles E. Leach. 

*ramp, on the. Engaged in swindling : c. : late 

C. 19-20. Manchon. - - 2. On a ‘spree’: low 
(— 1923). Ibid.—-3. Finding fault; Glasgow 
(- 1934). 

rampacious. An illiterate form of 8.E. ram- 
pageAins. Manchon.—2. Hence, mad ; lower 
classes’ (— 1923). Manchon. 

♦ramper and *rampsman. Hee ramp, n., 5. (T. 
The Daily Nevs, Oct. 12. 1887, ‘ “ Pampers ”, i.e. 
men wlio < laimed to have made bets to bookmakers, 
and hustled and surrounded them if they refused to 
pay’ (O.E.D.). Cf. ramping. —2. (ramper only.) 
A noisy, turbulent street-ranger, esp. if a youth : 
low London (— 1909) ; ob. Ware, 

*ramping. The practice descrilxjd in sense 1 of 
preceding entry : c. (— 1891) >, by 1906, s. 

ramping, adj. and adv. Rampant(ly) : lower 
classes’ coll. ( — 1887). Baumann has ramping mad. 

’“ramps. A got-u}) (piairel or ‘ row ’ to cover a 
theft or a swindle ; c. (—- 1923), Manchon. Cf. 
ramp, n., 1 and 2. 


ramps, the. A brothel : Regular Army’s : late 
C, 19- 20. B. & P. Perhaps ex rampant or on the 
rampage. 

’“rampsman.Sce ramper.—ramrod. iSce ram-rod. 
ramrod-bunger. An infantryman : military 
(— 1923). Manchon. 

Rams, the. Derby County ‘ soccer ’ team ; 
s])orting : late C. 19-20. Ex the famous breed oi 
Derbysliire rams, 

ram’s challenge. Sec give the ram’s challenge 
ram’s horn. One who shouts as ho talks : coll. 
(- 1923). Manchon. 

Ramsgate Jimmy. Ranjitsinhji (see Ranji) : 
Cockneys’ nickname: 1893; f by 1930. tSee 
esp, Roland Wild, lianji, 1934. By ‘ Hobsou- 
Johson.’ 

•“ran-cat cove. See ram-cat.--ran-tan, on the. 
See rantan. 

rancid. \ ery objectionable or unj>l('asant : 
up})er classt's’ ; from ca. 1910. Barry Fain, Sin; i< s 
ill Grey, 1912, ‘Black kid glo\os, the most rauciii 
form of glo\cs'; Iv F. Biuison, David- of King's, 
1924, ‘How frightfully rancid!’: dolm G. Hran- 
don, The Oiie-Mmute Murder, 1931. Frob. after 
pntrvl, (j.v. 

Rand^’s-man or randlesman. A green handker¬ 
chief white-Hpott<><l : pugilistic (— 1839) ; ob. Ex 
the colours of Jack Randal, the famous early C. 19 
bo.xcr, (Brandon.) 

randan. See rantan. 

randem-(or random-)tandem. Throe horsi's 
driven tandem : from ea. 1870 : coll. <a. 1890, 
S.E, ; ob. Ex :- --2. Adv. In that manner in 
which three horses ai-e harnessed tandem : 1805 : 

coll. >, by 1870, S.hk lA S.E. randan on tandem. 
Also, as in H., 186(> random. 

randle. ‘ A set ol nonsimso verses, rejK'ated in 
Ireland by school boys, and young jeofile, who liavi^ 
bien guilty of breaking wind backvanis. before any 
of their companions ; if tlxy mydect this a])ology, 
they are liable to certain kicks, yuntlics, and fillips, 
which are accompanirsl with tlivcrsc adinoniiory 
couy)lcts,' Grose, 1785 ; oh. by 1880. j by lO.'IO. 
Whence : 

randle, V. 'I'o punish (a scho(»lboy) for breaking 
wind:< kl9. Halliwcll. Ex yireceding.- -2. St'c rand- 
ling w'hich is much commoner than the v. juojicr. 
randlesman. See Randal’s-man. 
randling. Tlie jmnishment, by liair-jiulling. of an 
apprentice refusing to join lus fellows m taking a 
holiday: mostl}^ at Birki'iihead : 1879. Nobs and 
Queries. Ob. 

random. Sis' randem-tandem. 

Randy. T^ord Randolph (’liurehill: nickname 
(— 1SS7); i by 19‘20. Ranmunn. 

randy. \’iolcnt ; csj). sixMially warm, lecherous: 
from ca. 1780: dial, and coll.; in (k 20, mainly 
dial, liurns, 1785; Lex. BaL, 1811; Halliw'ell 
1847 ; IklJ.I). 'I ex rand, to rave. 

randy beggar. A (^ypsy tinker : Northern coll. 
(— 1874) and dial. (— 1806). H.,5thed.; E.D.D. 
Ex yin'ciHling. 

randy Richard. See Richard, 2. 
randyvoo. A tavig-n that IS the resort of ri'cruit- 
ing BCTgeants : military (— 1909). Ware.—2. 
Hvnee, noise and wrangling : mostly militar}' 
(— 1909). Ware. Ex rendez-vons. 

ranger. The yienis ; low^: C. 18-20. Ex range, 
to be inconstant.—2. See Atlantic ranger. 

Rangers, the. The Connaught Rangers; mili¬ 
tary c(41. (C. 19), now S.E. (k. & Gibbous.) 
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[ranginR, n. ‘ Intriguing, enjoying many 
Women ’ is S.I]. : not, as li.E. says, c.] 

rangling. Misprint in Lex. Bal. and Egan’s 
Groso for the preceding. 

*raiik. To cheat ; c. and low s. (— 1864). H., 
.‘Ird cd. Prob. ramp corrupted, with some influence 
exercised by U.8. outrank, 1842, and rank, 1860, to 
take precedence of (Thornton). Cf. rant. 

r ank and riches ; or hyphenated. Breeches: 
rhyming s. : 1887, ‘ JJagonct ’ Sims. 

r ank and smell. A common person : lower 
classics’: ea. 1870 PJ05. Ware. Punning rank, 
smelly and {high) rank -f ‘ swdl ’. 

f rank-rider, highwayman, jockey : S.P]., says 

O.E.I). ; c., says B.E. : the former, right.] 

ranker. An officer risen from the ranks : 1874, 
H., oth ('(1. ; 1878, Besant & Rice, ‘ Every regiment 
has its rankers ; every ranker his story ’ : coll, till 
ca. 1015, then S.E.—2. A corruption oirank duffer : 
low London : from ca. 1870 ; ob. H., 5th ed. 

rant. To appropriate forcibly : low (— 1887). 
W’alford’s Antiquarian. Corruption of ramp, v.— 
2. To be unduly free with (females) : low (— 1887). 
Ibid. Perhaps ex ramp, v., 1, influenced by S.E.; 
ranfijxdf, v. ; more })rob. a dial, form of rend (see 
E.D.l).). 

rantaUion. ‘ One whose scrotum is so relaxed as 
to be longer than his penis Crose, Ist ed. : low : 
ea. 1780 -1850. Cognate with, jierhajis even a blend 
of, ‘ ra-«0polo ’ and ‘ rafiscrd/ioa so closely related 
to earli other in meaning, 
rantan ; ran-tan. Also randan. A spree: from 
ea. 1710 ; coll. in C. 10, S.E, excejit as in the next 
entry ; by itself, randan (etc.) is extremely ob. 
V ex at random. —2. lleni'e, a riotous person ; coll, 
soon :> S.E. : 1800; ob. by 1800, t 

(O.E.D.) 

rantan, on the. On tlie spree; drunk: coll.: 
from ea. 1700 ; sbglitly ob. ; since 1853, gen, in the 
form, on the raiz-lan. See preceding. 

rantipole, ride. Same as rule St George (see 
riding . . .). Low: lato C. 18-10. Grose, 2nd 
ed. 

rantum-SCantum. Cojmlation, esp. in play at 
r.-s. (Crose, 2nd cd.) : low : mid-('. 18-early 10. 
? a rliMuing combination ex f S.E. rant, to he bois¬ 
terous or noisily gay ; cognate with rantipole. —2. A 
w'ordy and mutual reerinjination : low : ea, 1820- 
05. ‘ don Bee ’ ; liaumann. 

Ranzo. ‘ A native of the Azores, from the num¬ 
ber named Alonzo who shipped in the whalers, 
w'here “ Kuebon [sic] Ranzo ” was a favourite 
shanty * : nautical coll. : mid-C. 10—20. Bowen. 

rap, n. See rap,on the, and rap, take the.— 3. A 
charge; a case : c. : C. 20. James Curtis. T/te Gi/l 
Kid, 1930, ‘ That is if they did not do [arresf] him on 
this murder rap.’ 

rap, v.t. To barter ; ‘ swop ’ : lato C. 17-20 : b. 
(t by 1850) and dial. B.E. ; Grose, 1st ed. Per¬ 
haps ex ob. S.E. sense, to transport, remove.—2. 
V.i., to take a false oath : c. : from ca. 1740 ; t hy 
1890. Fielding, in Jonathan Wild, ‘ He [is] a pitiful 
fellow who would stick at a little rapping for a 
friend ’ ; Id., Amelia, 1, ch. X, the footnote estab¬ 
lishing the c. origin ; Grose, 2nd ed. Perhaps ex 
rap (out) an oath. —3, Also, v.t., to sw car (something, 
against a person) : 1733. Budgell, ‘ He ask’d me 
what they had to rap against mo, 1 told him only a 
Tankard.' O.E.D.—4. To knock out; to kill: c., 
■Mp. Australian > lows.: 1888, Rolf Boldrewood, 
‘ If he trios to draw a weapon, or move ever so little. 


he’s rajiped at that second ’; ob. Ex Scots rap, 

‘ to knock heavily ; to strike ’, E.D.D. 

rap, not care a. To care not at all : 1834 : coll. 
>, ea. 1850, S.E. Ex rap, an Irish counterfeit 
halfpenny. 

rap, on the. On a bout of dissipation ; slightly 
drunk: low (— 1803). Milliken, ‘ Tlui way the 
passengers stared at me showed I was fair on the 
rap.’ 

♦rap, take the. To be (punished or) imj)risoned, 
e.sp. for another : orig. (late C, 10 or first decade of 
C. 20), U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1920 : low s. verging 

on c. 

rape. A pear : back s. (— 1850). H., 1st ed. 

rapped, ppl.adj. Ruined : from ca. 1870 ; ob.— 
2. (Killed) dead : low (? ong. c.): from ca. 1888. 
See rap, V., last sens(“. 

[rapper, an arrant lie : S.E., declares O.E.D. ; 
coll., F. & H. Arising early in C. 17, this sense is 
prob. best considered as coll, until ca. 1850, then 
S.E.; in C. 20, it is mostly dial. See esp. Grose, P.] 
rapping. Perjury: raid-C. 18-19. ‘ Ducange 

Angheus.’ See rap, v., 2 and 3. 

rare. Excellent, fine, splendid, as ajiplied to 
comparatively trivial olijects ; often ironically. 
Coll.: 1506, Shakespeare, ‘Master Bassanio, who 
indeed gives rare new liveries ’ ; 1878, Mrs, Henry 
Wood, ‘ Guy will about die of it . . . Rare fun if he 
does.’—2. As an intensive : coll. : 1833, Harriet 
Martineau, ‘ They put me in a rare passion.’ (Both 
senses, O.E.D.) Cf. : 

rare and (another adj.) A coll, intensive : 1848, 
Mrs. Gasktdl. ‘ We got a good supper, and grew rare 
and sleepy,’ O.E.D. ; slightly ob. except in Xorthem 
dial. 

rarebit, Welsh. Welsh rabbit: this sol. would 
seem to have been inaugurated by Grose in 1785 : ‘ A 
Wel.s’h rabbit, brearl and cheese toasted, i.e. a Welsh 
rare bit.’ With Welsh rabbit cf. Bombay duck ; for 
alteration, cf. catsup for keichup. (W.) 

rarefied. Tamed, subdiu'd : Soeietj': ca. 1855— 
00. Wai-e. Ex one liarey {1828-66), a horse-tamer. 

rarely or ever. Almost never: a catachresifl 
caused by a confusion of rarely if ever and rarely or 
never: 1768, Anon., ‘ But those schemes . . . 

rarely or ever answer the end.’ O.E.D. 
rarifled. A frequent error for rarefied. 
rarze(r). A ‘raspberry’ (sense 1): theatrical: 
C. 20. B. & P. (at raspberry in 3rd ed.). By ‘ the 
Oxford -er ’. Also spelt ras in its shorter form. 

rascal. ‘ A man without genitals Grose, 1786 : 
low ; ca. 1750-1850. Ex deer. 

rasher of bacon. Some fiery liquor : ca. 1750-70. 
Toldervy, 1756. quotation at sing, n., 1. 

rasher of wind. A very thin person : from ca. 
1860 ; slightly ob. Cf. yard of pump-voaier. —2. 
Any person or thing of negligible account: from ca. 
1800. The Daily Telegraph, April 7, 1890, ‘ Lets 
’em howl, an’ sweat, an’ die, an’ goes on all the 
time, as if they was jest rashers o’ wind 

rasp. The female pudend : low : C. 10-20 ; ob. 
—2. See rasp, do a. 

rasp, v.i. and t. To colt (with): low : C. 10—20 ; 
ob. Karo compared with : 

rasp, do a. To coit: low : C. 10-20. Gen. of the 
male: for semantics, see pucker-water, which not 
only astringos but roughens and hardens, 
rasp, get the. A variant of berry, get the. 
Raspberries, the. The King’s Royal Rifle Corps : 
military : late C. 19-20. F. & Gibbons. Ex the 
colour of their (former) facings. 



RASPBERRY 

raspberry, A disapproving, fart-like noise, 
described by F. & H. as stable s., but gen. con¬ 
sidered to be theatrical of late C. 10-20. E.x 
raspbern/'tart, 1. Cf. rarztr. —2. Hence, a gesture 
or a sign made in disapproval : theatrical; from the 
middle 1890’s.—3. Abbr. raspberry -tarty 2 : low, 
mainly military : late C. 19-20. 

raspberry, get or ^ve the. I’o ‘ get the bird ’, to 
be ‘ hissed ’ ; to ‘ hiss ’ : theatrical : late C. 10-20. 
Mainly and properly when tlie disapprobation is 
shown by a 1. 

raspberry, old. See old raspberry, 
raspberry-tart. A breaking of wind : low 
rhyming s. on fart : from ca. 1875.—2. The heart: 
rhyming s. : from ca. 1800. ‘ Pomes ’ Marshall, in 

the Sporting TimeSy Oct. 29, 1802, ‘ Then I sallied 
forth with a careless air, | And contented rasjiberrv- 
tart.’ (In U.S., though now ob., a dainty girl ; t f. 
Eng. jam-tart.) 

rasper. A dillicult liigh fence : hunting s. (1812) 
>, ca. 1840, j, >, ca. 1870, S.E. (O.K.D.) Ains- 
w'orth, 1834, ‘A still’ fence, ca])tain—a reg’lar 
rasper —2. ‘ A {lerson or thing of sharp, liar.sh, or 
unpleasant character ’ : 1839, Dickens, ‘ lie's what 
you may a-call a rasjier, is ^Nickkdiy.’ D.E.D.—3. 
Anything that, in its own way, is extraordinary , e.g. 
a large jirofit on the Stock fkxcliange ; from ca. 
1800.—4. In cricket, a ball that, on leaving the bat, 
glides ‘ fiercely ’ along the ground (e.g. from a slash¬ 
ing stroke by Me(’ab(‘); from not later than 1910, 
Cf. rasping sbortei. 

*raspill, the. A house of correction ; a gaol : c. : 
early C. 19, ‘i lit., the unph'asant thing. fK'rhaps a 
pun on graiingy adj., and gratings, n. (’f. tlie + Scots 
rasp-fintisi. as in Scott, 1818 (E.D.D.). 

rasping. (High and) dillicult to junij): 182t» 

(O.E.l).): hunting coll. >, ca. 1870, S.E. Dr .1. 
Browm, 1858, ‘ You cannot . , . make him keep his 
seat over a rasping fence*.’ Si'c rasper, 1. 

*rasping gang. ‘ The mob of riaighs and thieves 
who attend yirize-fights H., 1804 : c. ; ob. 

rasping shorter. The same as rasper (last sense), 
of whicli it IS the earlier form ; a cricketing coll, of 
ca. 1900-20. F. k H. 

rasted, adj. and adv. ‘ Blast(‘d of which it is 
a euphemi.stic perversion : 1019, J. B. Morton 

(O.E.l). Sup.). 

*rat. A drunken person taken into custody : c, ; 
late 0. 17-early 19. B.E. ; Grose, l.st ed. ? ex 
idea of a drowned rat or, more j)rob., ex drunk as a 
rat, q.v.—2. A clergyman : C, 17. ‘ Microco.smog- 

rapliy ’ Earle, ‘ A profane man . . . nicknames 
clergyman . . . rat, black-coat, and the like*.’ 
Prof), current also in C. 18, since Gro.se ])uns thus : 

‘ Rats. Of these there arc the following kinds : a 
black rat and a grey rat, a py-rat and a cu-rat,’ esp. 
as, in (h 17-early 18, rat occ. designated a pirate.—■ 
3. A police spy : c. : from ca, 1850, Ex the gen. 
term of contempt.—4. An infernal machine for the 
found(*ring of insured bottoms : nautical coll, (from 
ca. 1880) > j. Barrcre k Ijoland.—-5, See rate and 
rats !—0. In Australia, ‘ a street urchin ; a wharf 
labourer’, C. .1. Dennis: late C. 19-20.—7. A 
workman that has not served his time and can, 
therefore, enter no union : artisans’ (— 1909). 
Ware.—8. A thief: c. : from ca. 1920. E.g. in 
Edgar Wallace, The 1928.—9. (the Rat.) 

Sir U. Katcliflfe, a 0. 15 statesman. Dawson. 

rat, v.t. To steal or rob ; to search the body of (a 
dead man): military : 1914. F, & Gibbons.—2. 
See rat it. 
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rat it. ‘ To nm away quickly E.D.D.: Berk- 
sliire 8, (— 1903). not dial. 

rat !, rat it I or rat me ! A low coll, imprecation : 
late C. 17-20 ; ob. Vanbrugh, IToadly, Thackeray, 
Conan Doyle. Ex rot. Cf. drat I O.E.D. 

rat, do a. To change one’s tactics : coll. : from 
ca. 1860. Ex S.IC. rat, to desert. 

rat, drunk as a. Hopelessly tipsy : coll. : mid- 
C. 16-17. Boorde, 1512. 
rat, smell a. See smell a rat. 
rat and mouse. A house : rhyming 8. : late 
C. 19-20. B. k P. 

rat back-clip. Short hair: lower classes’: ca. 
1856-1900. Ware. 

rat-catcher. Unconventional hunting dress: 
hunting p(“oph*’s (— ]9:)()). O.E.D. (Siqi ). 

rat-firm, -house, -office, -shop. A workshop, etc., 
wdiere les.s than lull union rates are jiaid : traih's 
unions’ coll. (— 1888) in U. 20, S.i'k 

rat-hole. 'J’oo largi* a gap bctw(‘(‘n jirmtcd 
words : jirintcr’s : from ca. 1870. 

rat it ! ; rat me ! See rat ! -rat-office. See 
rat-firm. 

rat-shop. A slioj) or factory that cmjiloys non¬ 
union w'orkors : lower classes': from ca. 1910 
Manchon. Sia* also rat-firm. 

rat-trap. A bustle or dress-imjirover : ca. 1850 
80. Of. bird-cage, q.v. - -2, 'I'lic broke on a l)ic\clc : 
cyclists’ (— 1923). Manclion. Of.—? (*x --hr. rat 
trappe-pldales. 3. The moutli ; lowf'r clasM'^’ 
(— 1923). Manclion. 

ratch. An incorrect form of ‘\totch : late ('. 17. 

O.E.D. 

^ratepayers' hotel. A workhouse* : tianqis’ c. 
(— 1935). Workhouses are maintained out of tlie 
rates and taxes. 

rather I (In rejih'ing to a (picstion) 1 should 
think so; very decidi'dly : cdII., oiig. somewhat 
low*: 183t), Dickt'iis. Do you know tlic nia\()r's 
hou.se?” iiupiiri'd Mr Trott ‘‘Mathci,'’ TVjilK'd 
the boots, signilicant ly, as if lit* had some good 
n'ason for n'lni'nibcring it.’ Occ. inijlher, Ireim ca. 
1860: very affected ; oh. hy 1905, t by I!>20. Uf. 
the very genteel quite, cj.v. Of'U'fi empliasi.s(>d as m 
Denis Mackail, (ireetiny Street, 1925, ' “ Bather,” 
said Ian <*nthusiastically. ” Oh, rather ' 

rather of the ratherest. Slightly m c\((*ss or 
delicit : dial, and coll. : 1787, Gro.sc's Provincial 

(Hossary; 1800, H., 2nd ed. Oh. by 1920, virtually 
t by 1935. 

ratherish, adv. Slightly; somewhat; coll., orig. 
U.S. (1862), anglicised ca.' 1890. Oh. (O.E.D.) 

rations. A llogging : naval and military : ca. 
1880- 1910. See iron rations. 

rats. A star: back s, : from ca. 1875. (Not 
very gen.) -2. See rats, get. —3. the rats, delirium 
tremens : from ea. 1865. h]x rats, [have or) see, q.v. 

rate ! A contemptuous retort - ‘ hosli ! ’ : (low ) 
coll. : orig. U.S., but anglicised ca. iHhi, ‘ Pomes ’ 
Marsliall, ‘ On(> w'ord, and that was Bats ! ’ Prob. 
ex the following : 

rate and mice. Dice: from ca. 1870. (P, P., 

Rhyming Slang, 1932.) 

rats, get or have or see. To be out of sorts 
(rarely with see) : 1865, E. Yates, ‘ ” W'cll . . . old 
boy, how are you Not very brilliant . . 

“ Ah, like me, got rats, haven’t you ? ” ’ -2. To be 
drunk ; very drunk : from ca, 1865. Likewise ob., 
very ob.—3. (Kart*ly get or have.) To have 
delirium tremens : low' : from oa. 1865.—t. Hence 
(though not with get), to be eccentric : (low) coll.; 
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BATS, GIVE (ONE) GREEN 

from ca. 1880.—5. Hence, from ca. 1885, to be 

crazy. 

rats, Rive (one) green. To malign ; Blander: ca. 
1800-1010. Perhapa ex rata : sick 'em .^ a call to a 
doc; . . . Perhapa not. 

Rats After Mouldy Cheese. Tlie Royal Army 
Medical Corps : military : 1915 ; ob. F. & Gib¬ 
bons. 

rats in the garret or loft or upper storey. Eccen¬ 
tric ; mad : from ca. 1890; ob. Prob. ex haL<{ in 
the hcJJry and rata, get . . 5, 4,5. 

rat's-tail. A writ : le^al ; from ca. 1870. ? ex 

Bcroll on cover. 

ratses'. Pats’, esp. in rataea' holes : sol. (—-1887). 
Baumann. 

rattat. See rutat. 

'•‘rattle. A coach: c. late C. 18 -early 19. 
Grose, 1785. Pan* except in rattle and pad, a 
coacli and horses. More gen. is rattler, (j.v. : yet 
cf. rattli , take.- -2. ‘ Tlio commander’s report of 
defauIt<Ts ’ : naval: late C. 19-20. Powcui. Cf. 
the t 8.1C raith , a sharj) reproof.—-5. A quarrel : sec 
‘ Miscellanea ’ m Addenda. 

rattle, V. do mov(^ or work quickly and/or 
noisilv : s and, from ca. 1850, dial. ; late C. 17 20. 
Esp. in rattle away or ojf. P.E., who wrongly 
classifies as e.—2. (Also rattle On.) To strike (a 
person) in (the, e.g. ivories, teeth): c, (— 1925). 
Manelion 

rattle, be in the. To be a default<‘r: naval: 
C. 20 1'. k (dbboiKS. See rattle, n., 2. 

rattle, spring the. (Of a yiohceman) to giv(- the 
alfirm : polie<'inen’s (— 1887) ; ob. Baumann. 

'•'rattle, take. To depart hurriedly : c. : lat-e 
C. 17-mid l8. B.hk, ‘ We'll take Rattle, . , . we 
must not tarry, but whi[) away ' : a (juotation that 
mav ])ossjbl\ ])remis(' rattle, a coach, as early as late 
17 ; otherwise we must su])pose that rattle, v., 
has been .substant i\ ised. 

rattle, with a. ^^’ltll unexpected ra])idity : turf 
(— 1909). (’oil. (Ware ) 

rattle and drive (or hyyihenated). ScamjK'd 
work; Workmen s coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

rattle-bag, devil’s (Scots deil’s). A bishop's 
summons • coll. ; jroin ca 172o ; t by llMM). Scott. 

rattle-ballocks. 1 he lemale ])udend ; low' : late 
G. IS 20 ; ob. 

’•‘rattle on. Si c rattle, v., 2. 

■•■rattle one’s cash. To ‘ stump up ’: c. (— 1925). 
Mam hon. 

rattled, ^k‘^y <lrunk : coll. : late 0. 19-20. 
Lyell. Vi.jluored. 

'•‘rattler. A coach : early (_’. 17 imd-19 : c. 
ca. 1750, H. : 11)50, ,1. d’a\lor the ^Vater I’oet ; 
B.E, ; Grose, Ist ed. ; H. Like rattle, because it 
rattle.s.—2. Hence, a cab ; ea. 1815-1910 ; Moore, 
1819; Egan, 1821, ‘At length a move was made, 
but not a rattler was to be had.’—^5. A train : c. 
(1845 : ‘ No. 747 ’) by 1874 (H., 5th ed.), low'; 
in (k 20, mostly a bookmakers’ term. (.'f. rattlers, 2. 
—4. A bieyele : 1924. 1). H. Lawrence (O.E.D. 

Su}).).--5. (Rattler.) The inevitable niekname of 
men surnanied Morgan ; naval and military : 20. 

F. & Gibbons. Ex Morgan Ralller (or r.), coinmon in 
dial, in various sense.s, e.g. anything lirst-rato 

(E.l).T).). 

"‘rattler, mace the. To travel, esp. on a train, 
without a ticket; o. : mid-G. 19 20. (Manehon.) 

rattlers. Teeth : 8. :' low coll. : (’. 19 20 oh.— 
2. A railway (— 1859); ol). by 1900, | by 1915. H., 

ifit ed. Cf. rattler, third sense. 


rattles, the. A or the death-rattle ; (low) coll. : 
from ca. 1820.—2. (With (he often omitted.) The 
croup : somewhat coll. : C. 18 -20. 

rattletrap. The mouth ; from ca. 1820. Scott. 
(O.E.D.)—2. A chatterbox : coll, ; 1880, Anon., 
Life in a Debtors' Prison, ‘ You’re as great a rattle¬ 
trap as ever.’ Both senses tend to be low ; the 
former is somewhat ob. 

♦rattling cove. A coachman : c. ; mid C. 17- 
early 19. Coles, 1076. Cf. rattle, n. and v. Cf. ; 

♦rattling mumper. A beggar I)lying coacbes and 
carriages: c. : mid C. 17-carly 19. Coles; Ji.E. ; 
Grose, 1st ed. 

♦rattling-peeper. A coach-glass : c. : mid-C. 18. 
The Scoundrel's Diet., 1754. 

ratty. Wretched, miserable ; mean ; orig. 
(— 1885), GLS. and Canadian, anglicised ea. 1900. 
Blackwoexl's Magazine, Nov., 1901, ‘ liotli w'ere 
pretty “ ratty ” from hardship and loneliness.’ 
O.E.i). Ex lit, sense, inf(‘sted with rats.—2. 
Angry, irritati^d : from ea. 1900. ? ex IktS. ; cf. 

rats in the garret and rats !, qq.v. But prob. ex the 
appearance of a cornered rut. 
raughty. )Sf‘e rorty. 

rave. A strong liking ; a craze ; a passion : 
from ca. 1899 ; ob. by 1910, t by 1950. F. & H., 
1901 (pub. 1902), ‘X has a rave on Miss Z.’ ((T‘. 

crush, q.v.) Ex the ob, late C. 10-20 )S,E. sense, a 
raving, a frenzy, (‘xcitement (O.E.D.).- -2. Esj). of a 
warm friendshij) bctw'een sehool-girls : 1919, Arnold 
Lunn, Loose Ends. Cf, pash. 

raven. A ‘ small bit of breatl and cheese ’ : 
tavi'rns’ (— 1909); ob. Jvx the story of Elisha 
and the ravens, (Warm) 

‘Ravilliac, any Assassin B IT ; coll. : ca. 1010- 
17,50. Properly A'f7?»ai7/i7r. E\ ITanvois Pavaillac, 
who, the assassinator of Henry 1V‘ of France*, died in 
1010. 

raw lobster. A policeman : C. 19. In contrast 
with lobster, a soldu'r. 

raw meat. Tin* })enis: low' coll. : mid-C. 18 20. 
Anon., The Hatcher (a song), 17()0.—2. A nude 
(lemale) ])crformer of the sexual act : low ; C. 19- 
20 ; oh, 

raw recruit. A nip of undiluted spirits : from ca. 
1800 ; very oh. 

raw stock. CoU., from ca. 1925, as in ‘ Moving- 
pK’ture iSlang ’, § 0 ; q.v. 

raw nns or ’uns, the. The naked fists : pugilistic : 
1887, The Daily News, Sept. 15, ‘ This e>neounter 
was without gloves, or, in thi^ elegant language of 
the ring, wdth the raw uns ’ ; 1891, Sporting Life, 
March 20. ‘ Even dean (barney . . . has been 
obliged to abandon the raw-un’s for gloves pure 
and simple.' iSIightly ob. (Here, raw = unpro- 
teeteil or uncovered.) 

♦ray. The sum of l5. Ori. : c. : 1801, Ma\hew. 
? ox or eogiiato w'ith the already long-f 18.E. ray, a 
small piece of gold or gold leaf. 

ray-neck. ‘ A landsman in a clipper packet's 
crew' ’ : nautical : mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. Bowen 
thinks that it may represent a corruption of raw- 
ncck. 

raymonder. See ram-rod, — rayther. ISoe rather. 
Razor. )Smith, the English right-hand slow 
bowler prominent ca. 1910-26: cricketers’. 

razor, real. * A defiant, quarrelsome, or bad- 
tempered seliolar ’ : Westminster School : from 
1885 ; ob. Ware. 

razor-strop. A copy of a WTit : h‘gal : from some 
date after 1822, when the lit. sense appears (O.E.D.). 
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razors. Inferior liquor: Regular Army: late 
C. 19-20 ; very ob. Jb\ & Gibbons. Ex the gripe it 
produces. 

razoo. A small coin ; razoos, (human) testicles : 
Kew Zealanders’ : C. 20. App. a corruption of the 
Maori rahu. 

razzle. Abbr. of razzle-dazzle^ 2. Esp. in razzle, 
on the, on the spree. 

razzle-dazzle. ‘ A new typo of roundabout . . . 
which gives its occupants the . . . sensat ions of an 
excursion at sea The Daily News, July 27, 1891 
(O.E.D.) ; t by ca. 1915.—2. A frolic, a spree; 
riotous jollity : U.S. (1890, Gunter), anglicised ca. 
1895, esp. in on the razzle-dazzle, after ca. 1920 gen. 
abbr. to on the razzle and gen. of a drunken spree. 
Binstead, More QaVs Gossip, 1901, ‘ Bank-holi- 
dayitos on the razzle-dazzle ’. An echoic word 
expressive of rapid movement, bustle, active con¬ 
fusion, but orig., I think, a reduplication on dazzle 
as in Gunter’s ‘ I’m going to razzle-dazzle the boys 
. . . with my great lightning change act,’ 1890, in 
Miss Nobody. 

razzle-dazzle, v. To dazzle : anglicised ca. 1895 
ex U.S. ; ob. See preceding, 2. Cf. : 

razzle-dazzler, gen. in pi. A sock that dazzles : 
1897, The Daily News, Aug. 10, ‘ Two dozen pair of 
plain socks and half a dozen pair of the sort known 
as “ razzlq-dazzlers O.E.D. Ex razzle-dazzle, v. 
Cf. hobby-dazzler, q.v, 

♦razzo. The nose : c. : from ca. 1895. Clarence 
Rook, The Hooligan Nights, 1899; James Curtis, 
The Gilt Kid, 1936. Prob. fanciful ; cf. hol'o. 

re, in the matter of. is considered rather low 
except in business letters (etc.) or when jocular. 
The full form in re is now ob. 

re-dayboo. Ke-dclmt : music-halls’ coll. : 1899- 
ca. 1903. Ware. Lit., a first appearance for the 
second time. 

re-raw, occ. ree-raw. Esp. on the re{e)-rau\ A 
drinking-bout : low ; from ca. 1850 ; ob. Dicken.s, 
1854 (O.E.D.). Prob. ex 8cots ree, excited with 
drink, -f- Anglo-Irish rce-rav\ noisy, riotous. 

reach-me-down, adj, 1862 ; reach-me-downs, n., 
1862, Thackeray ; Besant & Rice. Ready-made, 
or occ. second-hand, clothes; in late C. 19-20, 
often of such, hence of any, trou.scrs : perhayjs 
always S.E. (ex U.N.). Coll.; in G, 20, S.E. 
(O.E.D.)—-2. Henct', any thing improvised : coll. 

(— 1923), Manchon. 

*reacher. A beggar that walks always with a 
female mate ; c, : early C. 17. Dekker.—2. A 
gross exaggeration, a ‘stretcher’: coll.: 1613, 
Purchas; f by 1720. (O.E.D.)—3. A blow de¬ 

livered at one’s full reach : boxing : late C. 19-20 ; 
ob. 

reaching I, excuse me. A lower-middle class c.p. 
utter(‘d when one reaches for something at table : 
C. 20. Rather ob. Punning retching. 

*read, V.i. Rarely v.t. To steal : c. : Anon., 
A Song. ca. 1819, ‘ And I my reading learnt be- 
time, I Prom studying pocket-books. Sirs.’ Ex 
reader, 1, q.v.—2. To search (e.sp. a shirt) for lice: 
military: 1914; ob. P\ & Gibbons. The shirt 
spread on one’s knees resembled a newspaper being 
read in that position. 

read and write. To fight: rhyming s. (— 1857). 

‘ Ducange Anglicus.’—2. A flight; id. : ibid. 
Rare. 

read between the lines. To discern the under¬ 
lying fact or intention : from ca. 1866 : coll, till 
C. 20, then S.E. 


read me and take me. (In reference to riddles) a 
Restoration c.p. equivalent to get me ? or ge_t me f 
Dryden, Marriage d la Mode. 

[read of tripe. Transported for life : rhyming ■. 
(— 1859). H.’s ap])roxiraation ; t by 1900.] 
read the paper. To have a nap : col). : from ca. 
1860. 

^reader. A pocket-book : c. : 171S, (Ifitchin, 
The Regulator; Grose, 2nd ed.—2. \\ hcnc(‘, a 
newspaper, a letter, etc. : c. : from ca. 1840.—3. A 
marked card : c. or gamblers’ s. : 1894. Maskelyne, 
‘ The ])re})aration of “ faked ” cards or ” readers 
O.E.D. 

’•‘reader-hunter. A pickpocket sj)C('jahsing in 
pocket-books : c. (— 1812). I’aux. Ex render, 1. 

’•‘reader-merchant, gen. in j)l. ‘ Pa kpockets, 
chiefly young Jews, wJio y)ly about the Rank to 
steal the pocket-books of persons wlio liave just 
received their dividends tliere,’ Gro>(“. 2nJ (h 1. : 
late C. 18-20; ob. Ex reader, 1, and see mer¬ 
chant. 

*readered. Wanted by the police : c. : from ca, 
1845, ‘ .Vo. 747 ’ (p. 412). Ex readtr. 2. and the 

fact of being ‘ advertised ’ in The Poltrr (luz'tt*'. 

readies. Abmey in bank and/or curnuu notc.s : 
bank-clerks’(-- 1935). 

Readings. Shares in the Pennsylvania ^ Reading 
Railroad : Stock Exchange coll. (— ISIM). A. J. 
Wilson, Stock Exchange. Glossary. 

'•‘ready, or the ready. Money, esp. money in 
hand : c. until (’. 19, then low s. till ca. lS7i» ; by 
i930, rather ob. Shad well. ‘ Take up on tlie rever¬ 
sion . . . ; and Cheat ly will help you to tlic n‘ady ’; 
Arhuthnot, 1712, ‘ IR* was not tlush in ready’; 
Egan, 1821, ‘The waste of ready'. Abbr, ready 
money. Often with rhino; read]/ rhino ('!' Brown, 
1697) is adumbrated in Sliadweli's /hr jrady, the 
rhino (1688).—2. See readies. 

ready, V. To pnll a horse so that he shall not 
win: racing: Black, 1887 (O.K.l).).—2 d’o give, 
illicitly, a drug to (a jierson) in order to render 
temporarily innocuous : c. : G. 29. 1 '].l! in Edgar 

Wallace, The Gunner, 1928. Prob. .sense 1, 
whence certainly :—3. To contrive, nuinifiulate, 
engineer, ‘vangle’: from ca. 1890. ‘Pomes’ 
Marsiiall, ‘ De made us all . . . believe iie could 
ready his chaneo.’ (Sense 1 is ex t ^ense, 

prejiare, jiut in order.) Cf. ready up, q.v.—4. 
Hence, to bribe : low (— 1909). Ware. 

ready, (at) a good. Thoroughly aJiTt ; 0 ( c. dead 
certain : low (? orig, c.) : from ca. 1890 ; ob. Cf. 
spot, on the, I. 

ready gilt. Money (in hand) : a C. 19 variant of 
ready, n., (‘ Ducange Anglicus.’) For gilt. cf. gelt. 

Ready-Reckoners. The Highland regiments : 
Army : ea. 1850-90. H., 3rd ed. Ex the legendary 

Scots aptitude for reckoning money. 

ready to drop. (Of a person) exhausted : late 
C. 19-20 : coll. >, by 1920, S.E. (Lyell) 
ready-up. A conspiracy : Australian low s. 

(— 1926). Jico Doonc. Ex : 

ready up. To prepare, or contrive, illicitly or not 
honourably: Australian : 1893, The Melbourne 

Age, Nov. 26, ‘ A great deal has been “ readied 
up” for the jury by the present commissioners’ 
(Morris). Prob. ex ready, v., 3. 

readying, readying-up. Vbl.nn. of ready, v., and 
ready up, qq.v. 

real, adv. Extremely, very: coll. : from ca. 
1880 in England, earlier in Scotland and U.S. ; cap, 
in real nice. Ex real as adj. before another adj., esp. 
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when no comma intervenea (J. Fox, 1718, * An 
Opportunity of doing a real good Office ’ 
O.E.i).). 

real jam* A very delightful person or thing : a. 
verging on coll.: 1879, Justin McCarthy, ‘Real 
jam, I call her’ ; Punch, Jan. 3, 1885, ‘ Without 
real jam—cash and kisses—this world is a bitterish 
pill.’ Earlier, a sporting phrase for anything 
excef)ti()nally good : from ca. 1870. H., 6th ed. 

real Kate. A kind matron : Clare Market, Lon¬ 
don : ca. 1882-1900. Ware. Ex Kate, the chari¬ 
table queen of the market, 
real live. See live, adj., 2. 
real peacer (or P.). A ‘ dashing ’ murderer: 
low coll. : late C. 19-(?arly 20. Ware. Ex Charles 
Peace, the cehdjrated murderer. 

real raspberry jam. The sujierlativc of jam tart, a 
girl : low : ea. 1883-1915. Ware. 

real thing, the. 'J'he genuine article (fig.) : 1818, 
Lady Morgan, ‘He is the real thing, and no mis¬ 
take,’ ( 

Really Not a Sailor. (A member of) the Royal 
Naval Air Squadron : naval : (l'\ & (lib- 

bons.) Mo.sliy a iiKU'chantmen’s c.]). : witness 
^V^ Mch'e(', yorth of Sufz, 1930. 

*ream. Ccnmne; honest, lionourabk*, above¬ 
board : an (»<c. ('. 19 c. variant of rum, adj. very 
rare oufsid(' London. Mayhew, 1851, ‘ A “ ream ” 

. , . concern ’ ; Rauraann. Cf. : 

ream-penny, gen. in pi. = PetcT-pence. C. 17 : 
coll, and dial Ex lioine-penny. 

ream-pennies, reckon (up) one’s. To confess 
one's faults: coll.: ca. 1050-1700. Ray. Ex 
rcdin-yruny, q.v. 

rear, rears, the. The latnno ; university : from 
ca. IS.'sO. Cf. ; 

rear, V. d'o visit the latrine ; to defecate : from 
ca 1S9() . uniNcrsity ca. 1905, gen. s. Ex 
rea), n. < 'f : 

rear, do a. To defecate : C. 20. E.x preceding 
pair oi cntric'^ 

rear-rank private. S('e lance-private, 
rear-up. A noisy argument; a quarrel; a 
‘ row ’ : loucr classi's’ ; (A 20. E. & Cibbons. Ex : 

rear up, V. To become extremely angry : coll. : 
late C. 19-20. Ex horses. 

rearer, 'fhe Ujisctting of a vehicle*—the wheel(s) 
on one side going into a ditch, drain, etc.—so that 
the vehicle turns underside up: 1827 (O.E.D.); 
very ob. -2. A battledore: Restoration period. 

rebound, catch on the. To gt't engaged to (a 
jierson) after he or she has been refused by another : 
coll. : from ca. 1908. Ex lawn tennis. (Collin- 
Bon.) 

rec, the. The n*creation ground : lower-class, 
esj). i’oeknevs’ coll.: C. 20. Ernest Raymond, 
Mary Letih, 1931. Cf. Uecker, the, q.v. 

receipt. Recipe: »S.E. till C. 20, then con¬ 

sidered somewhat sol.—2. Punches received : 
boxers’ : mid-C. 19-20; extremely ob. Bell's 
Life, ‘ He showed strong symptoms of receipt ’ 
(Baumann). Cf. receiver-general, 2. 

receipt of custom (or hvqihenated). The female 
pudend : C. 19-20 ; ob. Cf. Grose's custom-house 
goods, q.v. (AVhero Adam made the first entry.) 

receiver-general. A harlot: C. 19. Lex. Bal., 
1811. E.\' S.L., a chief receiver of public revenues. 

—2. * A boxer giving notliing for what ho gets 
F. it H. : boxing : from ca. 18G0 ; ob. 

Recent Incision. The New Cut, pro]ierly I.(Owor 
Marsh, a busy thoroughfare on the Surrey side of 


the Thames : London jocular coll, of ca. 1859-95. 
H., 2nd ed. ; Baumann. 

recission, -ory. Incorrect forms of rescission 
•ory : C. 17-20. O.E.D. 

Recker or Rekker, the. The town recreation- 
ground, where the School sports are held : Harrow : 
late C. 19-20. Oxford -er. Cf. rec, the, q.v. 
reckemise. See reckonize. 
reckoning, cast up one’s. To vomit: low 
(— 1788); very ob. Grose, 2nd ed. More gen. 
cast up one's accounts. 

reckoning, Dutch. A bill that, if disputed, 
grows larger ; a sharing of the cost or tlu' money, 
plunder, etc. : coll. : late C. 17-20 ; ob. Swift. 
See the paragraph on Dutch. 

rec(k)onizeor-ise. To recognise : sol. ( — 1887), 
esp. Cockneys’. Baumann. Also reckermse. 

reconnoitre, V.i. To ‘ scrounge ’ (q.v.) : mili¬ 
tary : 1910 ; ob. B. &; P. 

[record, a performance superior to all others of 
the same kind, dates from 1883 (O.E.D.) : the 
8.0.1).—quite rightly, I feel sure—gives it as S.E.: 
The Times has always (?) Sficlt it with quotation 
marks, a.s though it (“onsiders it to be coll. ] 

record, smash the. To go one better : coll., esp. 
in athletics : from ca. 1899. Break, cut (t), lower 
the record arc S.E. 

Recordite, adj. and (gen. in pi.) n. (Of) the Low' 
Church Party of the Anglican Church : a Church 
coll.: 18.54, Conybeare, (linrch Parties, for both 
adj. and n. ; ob. Ex The Record, the party’s 
otficial organ. 

records. (8hares in) the African Gold Recovery 
Company : Stock Exchange (— 1895). A. J. 
Wilson’s glossary, 
recourse. 8(‘e resort. 

[recrudescence. 8ee Fowler.] 
recruit, n. See recruits.—2. ‘ To g('t a fresh 
supply of money Grose, 1785 : coll. Cf. the next 
two entries. 

recruiting service. Robbery on the highway: 
ca. 1810-49 ; s. verging on c. {Lex. Bal.) Ex : 

’•'recruits. Money, esp. expei'ted money : late 
('. 17-early 19: c. B.E., "Have you rais'd the 
Recruits, ... is the Money come in ? ’ Ex Army. 

rector. ‘ A poker kept for show : curate (q.v.) — 
the work-a-day iron ; (2) the bottom half of a tea¬ 
cake or inullin (as getting more butter), the top half 
being the curate, and so forth ’, F. & H. : coll. ; from 
ca. 1809 ; ob. 

[rector of the females. The penis: C. 17-29; 
ob. Either low coll, or, more prob., euphemistic 
S.E. Rochester.] 

"'red. A sovereign : c. or low’ (— 1923). Man- 
chon. Ex the adj.—2. See reds. 

’•‘red, adj. Made of gold ; golden : C. 14-20 : 
S.E. till C. 17. then c. See esp. red clock, kettle, 
one or ’un, rogue, stuff, tackle, toy. 

red, paint the town. To have a riotously good 
time : U.S. (— 1889), anglicised ca. 1899 as a coll. 
Anon., Harry Fludyer at Cambridge, ‘ Won’t he 
paint the whole place rod on Tuesday night ! ’ 
red, see. To be in, lly into, a rage : coll. ; C. 20. 
Ex a bull’s reaction to red. 

red ace ; occ. red C. The female pudend : low : 
mid-C. 19-20. 

red and yellow, Tom Fool’s colours. A c.p. 

(semi-proverb) in allusion to brightly coloured 
clothes : already old in 1874. Ex a jester’s parti¬ 
coloured dress. Apperson. 

red beard. (App.) a watchman or constable: 
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C. 17: 7 c. Dokkpr & Webster, 1007, ‘ White 
haires may fall into the company of drabs as nal 
beardes into the society of knaves,’ O.E.i).—2. A 
red marble; London schoolboys’ (— 1887). Bau¬ 
mann. 

red Biddy. Cheap red ivine, also called crimson 
dawn: Glasgow (— 1984). Alastair Baxter. 

red breast, redbreast. A Bow street runner: 
C. 18-early 19, though app. first ret;orded by 
Dickens in 1802. Lx red waistcoat.—See 
redbreast. 

red cap (or with capitals). A military policeman : 
military coll. : G.W. -f. B. & B. Cf. : 

red cape. A sister in QiU'en Alexandra’s Im¬ 
perial Military Nursing Service: military coll.: 
1915-18. F. & Gibbons. 

*red clock. A gold watch : c. : from ca. 18()0. 
Baumann. Also red "un, q.v. Cf. red lot. 

red coat. A woman inspector in the Anti- 
Poison Gas Department : coll. : 1910-18. F. & 
Gibbons. 

red cross. An English ship: nautical coll. : 
C. 17. Smith, 1020. 

red(-)dog. Prickly heat: Anglo-Indian coll.: 
ca. 1740-1800. Vulo & Burnell. 

red duster. The Ked Ensign : naval : late G. 19- 
20. Bowen. 

red eel. A term of contempt: coll. ; C. 19. 

F. & H. 

red face (or neck), have a. To bo ashamed: 
Glasgow (— 1984). Ex blushing. 

R^Feathers, the. The 40tli Foot (in late ('. 19-20, 
2nd Battalion of the Duke of York’s Light Infantry): 
military : from ca. 1777 ; ob. Ex an incident of 
the American War of Indejiendence. F. & Gib¬ 
bons. 

red flag. See red rag, mount the. 
red flag at the mast-head. In dead earnest: 
naval coll. ; inid-C. 19-20; ob. Bowen. Ex a 
single-flag signal enjoining either ‘ close action ’ or 
‘ no quarter 

red flannel. The tongue : low : C. 19-20 ; ob. 
Cf. red rag, 1, q.v. 

*red fustian. Bed wine, esp. port or claret: c.: 
late C. 17-early 19. B.E.^—2. Porter: C. 19. 

F. & 11. 

red hat. A staff ollicer: military: 1915; ob. 
Ex red tabs. Cf. the more gen. brass hat, q.v. 

red-headed. Zealous : Cunway training-ship 
cadete’ : late C. 19-20. John Masefield, The. 
Conway y 1988. 

red-headed tea and bare-footed bread. Ixuiten 

fare : Anglo-Irish : (). 20. Milk in tea and butter 
on bread being prohibited on the fast-days. 

red heart. ‘ Kedheart ’ rum ; hcnci*, any rum : 
London taverns’: ca. 1870-1910. Ware. (Coll, 
rather than s.) 

red herring, a soldier (1853; very ob.). Cf. 
soldier, a red herring.—-2. See herring, red. 

red herring ne’er spake word but e’en, Broil my 
back, but not my weamb or womb (i.e. stomach). 
A c.p. of ca. 1070-1700. (The weamb form is dial.) 
P,ay. (Apyierson.) 

Red Herrings. Lord Yarmouth (1777-1842). 
Dawson. Yarmouth is famous for its bloaters. 

red hot. ‘ Extreme ; out-and-out C. J. Dennis : 
coll. >, by 1980, S.E. : late C. 19-20. Not as, 
e.g., a red-hot sociahsl, but as that's red hot, that 
is } 

red-hot treat. An ‘ extremely dangerous person *: 
lower classea’( — 1909); ob. Ware, 


red incher. A red bull-ant : Austraban chil¬ 
dren’s : C. 20. Gpp. black incher. (Some of those 
bull-ants are nearly an inch long.) 

red ink. Bed wine: military: 1914-18. F. 
& Gibbons. 

red ink, in. Having no pay forthcoming: 
naval: from ca. 1910. Ibid. Ex the notation in 
the ledger. 

*red kettle. See red toy. 

Red Knights, The. The 22nd Begiment (in late 
C. 19-20, the Cheshire Begt.): military : from 
1795, when served with red clothes instead of 
their proper uniform. Ob. F. & Gibbons. 

red lamp. A brothel : coll. : late C. 19-20. 
Ex U.S. red light district. 

Red (or Scarlet) Lancers, the. The 10th (in 
C. 19, the Queen's) Lancers : military : C. 19-20 ; 
very ob. They were the only lanctu-s to wi^ar a 
scarlet tunic. 

red lane. The throat: coll.: late C. 18-20. 
Grost', Isl, ed. ; 1812, (’olman ; ob. Also in dial. 

red-letter man. A Boman (’atholic ; coll. : late 
C. 17 early 19. B.E., Grose. Ex red-letter day and 

cf. red veek, q.v. 

red(-)liner. Ca. lS-lO-80, as in Maylu'w's London 
haboar, 11, 504, ‘ The Bed luners, as wx* calls the 
Medicity officers, who goes about in disguise as 
gentlemen, to take up ])oor boys caught begging ’. 

'i ex putting a red line under an olb'iider’s 
name. 

*red lot. Gold w^atdi and chain ; c., and low : 
late ('. 19-20. Nee red, adj. 

Red Lion Lane. Sc<‘ lane, 2. 

Red Marines. The Boyid Marine Jdght Infantry : 
naval coll. : C. 19 -(xirly 20. Bowen. E\ tbcir 
(former) red tunic, 

red neck. A Boman (’atholic: Nortb(>rn (esp. 
Lanca.sliire) coll, and dial.; C. 19.—2. Sci* red 

face. 

red Ned. A cheap mii.^catel wine: Sydnovites’ 
(- 1985). Why ,\ed ? 

red-nosed rooter. A [lort-maintopman : Conway 
cadets’ : J890's. John Masefield, The. Conwng, 

19.88. 

red one. Nee red ’un and cf. ruddock. 

red petticoat s^l pay for it, the lass in the. See 
lass in ... 

redrag. The tongue : late (\ 17 20, ob. B.E., 
Gro.se, W. 8. Gilbert. Cf. red jlannel. —2. A men¬ 
strual cloth: low coll.; C. 19-20. Cf. : 

red rag, flash the. To menstruate : low ; C. 19- 
20. Ex red rag, 2. 

red rag, mount the. To blush : coll.: C. 19-20. 
Oec. red jlag. 

red ribbon. Brandy; ca. 1820 00. (( ontrast 

red fustian.) Egan’s Gros(‘. 

*red rogue. A gold com : c. : C. 17. I’hdcher, 
ill 77<fi Mad Lover. 8ce red. 

’‘red-sail (yard) docker. A buyer of ‘ storea 
stolen out of the royal yards and docks (frose, 
Ist ed. : c. of ca. 1780 -1840. 

’“red shank, red-shank, redshank. A duck : c.: 
mid-C. 16-19. Harman, B.E., Grose.^—2. A tur¬ 
key : C. 18. Ex the ])Ool-.snipe so named.—8. A 
woman wearing no stockings : Connaught coll. : 
ca. 1840-1920. (O.E.D.) Ex the liLstorical 8.E. 

redshank. 

"“red stuff. Gold articles: c. : late C. 19-20 
David Hume. 

red tab. A staff officer ; military : 1915 ; ob. 
F. & Gibbons. Cf. the more gen. brass hat. 
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*red tackle. A gold chain: c. : 1879, Mac- 
milldiiS Macjnzine, ‘ 1 to\iched for a red toy . . . 
and red tackle.’ 

*red tape. K('d wme ; c. of C. 19 . Lytton in 
Paul ('lifford. (d‘. redjuftfian, q.v. 

red tie. Vulgarity : Oxford University coll.; 
ca. 187(>-1900. Ware. 

*red toy. A gold watch : c. : 1879 (see qtiota- 
tion at red tackle). 

red-triangle man. A memher of the Y.M.C.A. : 
military coll.: 1915; oh.. F. A Gihhons. Ex 
th(^ Associatiorrs badge. 

*red ’un. Idie O.E.I). instance.s red ones in 
C. lb : prob. coll. Jhit red 'ini i.s c. : from ca, 
1800. Gen., a gold coin and usually a Bovereign; 
occ. an object made of gold (Sims, m The Iteferee, 
F(‘b. 12, 1888); e.g. a gold watch : c. (— 1804), 
as 111 H., ,‘lrd ed. (d’. redding, q.w 

red, white and blue. Gold salt beef: Conway 
cadc'ts’ : late C, 19- 20. d. Ma.sefield, The ('onway, 
i9:i:{. 

red wings. A ntafl' ofheer : military: 1915; 
ob. F. dir Gibbons. ('1. red tabs, q.v. 

redbreast. See red breast.- 2. The Redbreasts.- 
the 5th Lancers, i.e. the 11 oval Irish : military : 
C. 19-20. ob. (-f. died Lancers.- The JS'ew 
vSoiith Wah's Lams'r.s : 1899 (U.K.D.) ; t. 

redding. A gold watch : c. of ca. 18t>0-1915. 
IL, 9rd ed. A corruption of red 'un, q.v., jn-rhaps 
influimced bv dial, redding, oxide of iron, red ochre 
(E.D.l).). 

redemptioner. A man that works his passage : 
nautical coll, : C. 19. Fowen. 

Redfem. A ‘ jicrfcctlN ditting lady's coat or 
jacket’: Society coll.: ca. 1879-1915. Ware. 
Ex a celebrated ladies’ tailor. 

*redge. Sec ridge. (Frandon ; H., Ist ed.) 
[Reduplication is ‘a common yihenomenon of 
baby spi'cch . . . esp, in imitative words {bow-iron\ 
gee-gee), and in pojuilar words formed either by 
rime {hurly-burly, roly-poly) or by variation of 
original vowel {see-saw, 2 q/';:«f/),’in which la.st ‘ the 
fuller vowel is usually the original,' W.J 

redraw. A warder: low back s. (— 1875). 
Greenwood, in Low-Life Deeps, ‘ Shying a lump of 
red oakum at the redraw ’. 

reds. Flushes : coll, and dial. : C'. 19-20.-—2. 
The menst's : mid-G. 1(>- 20 ; S.E. till C. 18, then 
coll. ; almost t. 
redshank. S< o red shank. 

redundant. Imjiertinent : City of London : 
1899 1900. Ware. Ex a yihrase by Horatio 
Bottom ley. 

redwop. Powder: back s. : from ca. 1890. 
Collinson, 

ree-raw. See re-raw. 

reeb. Tieer: back s. ( 1859). H., Ist ed. 

*reef. ‘To draw uyi a drcss-pocket until a purse 
is within reach of the lingers F. H. : c. : from 
ca. 1800. F]x nautical S.E, 

reef (or two), let out a. To undo a button or so, 
esp. after a meal : from ca. 1870 : nautical > gon. 
Baumann, 

reef taken in, need a. To be drunk : from ca. 

1880 : nautical ' gen. 

reefer. A midshipman : nautical: 1829, Mar¬ 
ry at. Because, says Smyth, he has to ‘ attend to 
the tops during the oy)eration of taking in reefs 
(O.E.D.) 

*reek. Money ; c. : early C. 19. T ex reek- 
penny. 


Reekie. See Auld (or Old) Reekie, 
reel, dance the miller’s; dance the reel o’ 
stumpie or of bogie. To have sexual intercourse : 
low Scots coll. : ('. 18-20 ; ob. 

*reeler. A y^oliceman ; c. (— 1879); ob. Pre¬ 
sumably on peeler, (j.v. 

reeling, n. Feeling (gen. pi.) : rhyming s. 
(-- 1909). Ware. 

’•'reener. A coin (less, app., than a florin) : 
tramy)s’ c. : from ca, 1890. Ik H. Eimuson, 1893, 

‘ I’he old man never give her a reener.’ ? deaner 
corrupted, 

reesbin. A gaol : tramps’ c., and tinkers’ b, 
vcTging on c. : 1845, rclerence in ‘ No. 747 ’ 

(p. 413). Prob. a corruydion oiprison on Romany 
stariben (whence stir, q.v.). 

ref. A reformer: yiolitical (— 1909) ; ob. 
Ware.—2. A referee : sy)orting ; G. 20.- -3. A 
rcf(Tence (as to ability, etc.) : commercial : 1907, 
P. G. Wodehouse, 7sot George \Vashington. 

refresh. A refreshment, esp. of hquor : coU,, 
verging now on s. : from ca. 1884, Fx refresher .— 
2. A ‘ horizontal ’ (nu'al) : G. 20. Manchon. 

refresh, V.i. To take refreshments : C. 20. 
Manchon. Ex the n., sense 1. 

refresher. A drink : coll. : 1841, T, Hook 

(O.E.I).). Cf. the pun in ‘ As a rule barristers 
don’t object to refreshers,’ Ally Sloper's IJalf- 
IloUday, Aug. 3, 1889. Gf. pick-me-up. 

reg. duck-egg. An egregiems ‘O’: cricketers’: 
late G. 19-20. War<‘. 

regalio. Incorrect for regalo : ca. 1050-1760. 
O.E.I). 

regardless. See got-up regardless, 
regimental. A downlall: military: from 1916. 
Esp. come, a regimental, ‘to be court-martialled and 
reiluced to the ranks ’. F. A Gibbons. Sc. smash. 
Gf. proverbial, the, q.v.—2. The Regimental. The 
Regimental as opp. the Gompany Sergeant-Major: 
military coll. ; G. 20. Ibid. 

regimental sports. Coal-carrying fatigue : Regu¬ 
lar Army : late C. 19-20 ; ob. F. & Gibbons. 

reg’lar ; regler. When not deliberate, the adj. 
is a sol. form of regular : G. 19 20. Baumann. 
As adv.. it is sol. 

regular. A drink taken at a fixed hour : coll. : 
from ca. 1850.—2. See regulars. 

regular, adj. Thorough, absolute ; y)erfect: 
coll. : 1821, Shelley, ‘ A regular conjuror ’, O.E.I). ; 
1850, Smedley, ‘ A regular sell ’ ; 1888, The Com- 
hill Magazine, March.—2. As adv., G. 18-20 : S.E. 
till C. 20, then sol. 

regular Callao. A free-and-easy ship lax of 
discipline : nautical coll. : late G. 19-20. Bowen. 

regularly. Thoroughly ; wholly : coll : 1789, 

* Regularly dis.sipatcd ’, O.E.H. Cf. regular, 
adj. 

*regulars. A division of booty : c. : from ca. 
1810. Lex. Hal., \’aux, Moncrieff, ‘ Gypsy ’ 
Carew. Abbr. regular share{s). 

regulated, be. ‘ To go through the Press Gang's 
yierfunctory medical examination ’ : naval coll. : 
ca. 1750-1840. Bowen. 

regulator. The female pudend : low coll. : late 
C. 18-19. Prob. ex the S.E. sense, a regulating 
power or princiyfle (1700, O.E.I).). 

rehoboam. A shovel hat : coll, of ca. 1845-70. 
C. Bronte, 1849.—2. A quadruyile magnum, a 
double jeroboam, gen. of champagne : from ca. 
1860; ob. 
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^reign. A period of wrongdoing; a success¬ 
fully criminal period out of gaol : c. ; from ca. 
1810. Vaux ; Egan’s Grose. Cf. : 

*reign, V. To be at liberty, esp. at profitable 
liberty: Australian c. >, by 1910, gon. c. : late 
C. 19-20. James Spenser, Limey Breaks In, 1934, 

* Full-time crooks don’t “ reign ” long.’ Ex pre¬ 
ceding. 

reign of Queen Dick. See Dick, Queen, 
reinstoushment. A reinforcement: Australian 
mibtary : 1910; ob. See stoush. 

Rekker, the. See Recker, the. 
relations (or country cousins) have come, her. 
She is in her menstrual period : lower classes’ 
c.p. : mid-C. 19-20. Manchon {Ics Anglais ord 
d^barqui) 

rehever. An old coat usabli* by all (the work¬ 
men) : ca. 1845-1900. Kingsley. 

relieving officer (rarely a). One’s father, because 
he pays one’s debts : 1857, G. Lawrence (O.E.D.). 
Grenville-Mnrray, 1883, ‘ I'lic Ivelieving Otficer, or 
. . . the “ R.O.”, was a term of endearment which 
[he], in common with other young noblemen and 
gentlemen at Eton, applied to his father.’ Slightly 
ob. 

religieuse. A monk .- incorrect for religieux : C. 
18-19. (A Gallicism.) O.E.D. 
religion, get. See get religion, 
rehgious. (Of a horse) apt to go down on his 
knees: late C. 18-mid-19. Grose, 2nd ed. Cf. 
devotional habits and contrast the old West American 
religious applied to horses: free* from vice. 

rehgious painter. ‘ One who does not break the 
commandment which prohibits the making of the 
likeness of any thing in heav('n or earth, or in the 
waters under the earth ’, Grose, 2nd ed. : ca. 1780- 
1820. Either a little joke of Grose’s or painters’ 

B. ,—he was a painter and draughtsman (see Grose, 

R). 

relish. Coition with a woman : low: C. 19. 
Lex. Bal. Cf. greens, q.v. 

Relish, the. The (sign of the) (’heshire Clieese: 
late C. 18-mid-19. Gro.se, 3rd ed. 

reluctance, regret or sorrow, is a catachresis: 

C. 18. O.E.D. 

rem-in-re, esp. he caught with. (Population, esp. 
l>e taken in the act of: low : from ca. 1860 ; ob. 
Lit., a thing in a thing. 

’•'remedy. A .sovereign (coin): c. : ? mid-C. 18- 
early 19. F. H. Ex the technical S.E. remedy, 
the permi.s.sible variation of weight in coins (also 
called tolerance). 

remedy-critch. A chamber-pot: late C. 18- 
early 19. Gro.se, 2nd ed. A eritxh = any earthen¬ 
ware vessel; remedy, because therewith discomfort 
is remedied. 

remember Belgium ! A c.p. (1915-18) heard, 
among soldiers, ‘ with ironic and bitter intonations 
in the muddy wastes of the Salient ’, B. & P. Ex 
the famous enli.stmcnt-poster : cf. Kitchener wants 
you, q.v. 

remember I’m your mother and get up those 
stairs ! A military c.[). of the G.W. (B. & P.) 

remember Parson Mallum (or Meldrum, Malham, 
or Melham) ! Sea Parson Mallum. 
remember there’s a war on I See war on. 
remi. A holiday : Westminster School: from 
ca. 1860. Ex remedy in that sense. 

reminisce. To ndate reminiscences, esp. if 
freely : coll. : from ca. 1880. Ex the jocular 
reminisce, v.i. and t., to recollect, -H reminiscences. 


REPOSITORY 

remnants, a man of. A tailor : coll. (— 1923). 
Manchon. 

removal. A murder : political: 1883-5. W’are. 
Ex a witness’s euphemism in the Phoenix Park 
assassination case. 

rench. To rinse: sol. (— 1859). H., Ist ed. 

Also dial. 

render, v.i. (Of any mechanical thing) to act; 
to work properly : naval and military coll. : from 
1915. F, & Gibbons. Ex nautical j. render, as ap¬ 
plied esp. to a rope. ‘ A rope is said to render or not, 
according as it goes freely through any place,’ 
R. H. Dana, 1841 (O.E.D.). 

*rent. Plunder: c. : late (L 18 mid-19. Im¬ 
plied in Grose’s collector, q.v.—2. kSoo rents. —3. 
Money; cash: lower classes’ : late C. 19-20. 
F. & Gibbons. 

rent, collect. To rob on the highway : c. : 
late C. 18-mid-19. See rent, n., 1 ; also in Bee, 
1823. See esp. rent-coUector. 

rent, pay (someone) his. To punish : coll. : 
C. 14—(?) 16. S. Oliphant’s New English. (?) 

"‘rent-collector. A highwayman, (\sp. (jue who 
fancies money only: c. : (? late C. ]8-)early 19. 
Bee. Cf. collector, rent, and rent, colled. 

rents (in C. 17, rent) coming in. Ragged ; 
dila])idated : a punning coll. c.p. of 0. 17-mid-i8. 
Withals, 1616, ‘ “ That hath his rent come in 
O.E.D. ; Swift, Polite Conversation, Dialogue I, 
‘ I have torn iny Petticoat witli your odious 
Romping ; my Rents are coming in; Em afraid, 
1 shall lall into the Ragman’s Hands.’ 

rep. Rejiutation : coll.: (‘a. 1705 ■ ,50 (extant in 
TT.S.). Ship])erv, 'Upon rep', O.E.D. ; D’Erfey, 
‘ Damt's of rep ’ ; Fielding. (See rep, (up)on or 
pon.) —2. Hcik'c, a man (ob.) or woman (f by 185/;) 
of loose morals; coll.: 1747, Hoadly (O.E.D.). 
Here, reji is ex reyrobate (W.), influenced by rep, 1, 
and Hugg(!.sted by demi-rep, fj.v.—3. ll(‘nc<‘, a 
worthles.s or infi'nor object : coll. ; 1786, Wolcot, 

‘ The fiddle . . . though whats vulgarly baptiz’d 
a. rep \ O.E.D. Very ob.—4. Are])etition (lesson) : 
school s., cHp. at Harrow : from ca. 1860. Anstoy. 
At {’harterhou.se, esp. : pot>try as re]>etition : late 
C. 19-20. (T. prep, q.x'. : W.—5. A repertory 

theatn; ; gen. the Rep, a sjiecific theatre, or the Heps, 
the world of repertory : mainly theatrical : from 
ca. 1920. See esp. Ivor Brown's ‘ The “ Reps ” ’ in 
The New Rtatfsmun, Dee. 15, 1934. 

rep, on or ’pon or upon. On (my) word of honour, 
lit. on my reputation : coll. : C. 18, though rare 
after ca. 1750. See rep, 1. Swift, ‘ Do you say it 
ujKm Rep ? ’ 

repairs, no. Reckless ; neck or nothing : from 
ca. 1880; ob. (Giui. of conf ests.) 

reparty. A repartee : Society : 1874-ca. 90. 

Ware. (Satirical.) 

repentance curl. The English societ y form of the 
curl known in Fr. as repentir ; 1863—cut. 90. Ware. 

[Repetition is a in.ark of illiteracy—or of a minor 
intelligence. E.g. this dialogue from Freeman 
Wills Crofts, Budden Death, 1932, ‘ It looked bad, 
that it did ! With all the . . . Very bad, it looked. 
Hersey v/ouldn’t half be interested, ho wouldn’t ! ’] 
reporter. A (hair-triggc-i ) pistol : coll., mostly 
Irish, verging on S.E.; f by 1910. Jonah Bar¬ 
rington, 1827. Ex the suddenness of the report. 

reposer. A final drink; a nightcap: coll.: 
from ca. 1870. (Repose-indneing.) 

repository. A lock-up, a gaol: ca. 1780-1830. 
Grose, 1785. 
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reprehend for apprehend or occ. represent: boI. : 

late C. 16-20. (O.E.D.) 

republic of letters, the. The Post-Office: ca. 
1820-60. Bee. Punning S.E. sense. 

repulsive. Unpleasant; dull : Society : 1930, 
Evelyn Waugh, Vile Bodies, ‘ Isn’t this a repulsive 
party ? ’ 

reservoir I, au. Au revoir ! jocular coll. 
(— 1897) ; ob. Cf. olive oil! 

residential club. A usual assemblage of idlers, 
esp. those frequenting the British Museum for 
warmth or shelter : jocular coll, verging on S.E. ; 
from ca. 1890 ; ob., as (thanks l)e !) is the practice. 

resin up. To smarten up (a man) at his work: 
nautical: late C. 19-20. Bowen. Ex resining a 
fiddle. 

resort, resource, recourse: often confused: 
C. 19-20. iSee cap. Fowler. 

respectively is often used catachrestically, esp. in 
C. 20. Fowler. 

responsible. A sensible actor able to take the 
lead : tlieatrical coll. ; from ca. 1890. Ware. 

respun ; oct*. rispin. 'I'o steal : tinkers’ s., 
bordering on c. : from ca. 1860. ? origin. Just 

possibly ex or cognate with Scots risp, to rasp, to 
file. 

rest. A restaurant : urban (~ 1923). Man- 
chon. 

rest, V. To arrest: niid-C. 15-20: S.E. until 
19, then dial, and low coll, 
rest P, and the. A c.p. retort on incornpUdeness 
or r('ti('ence : from ca. 1860. 

rest and be thankful, the. The female jmdend : 
19-20 ; ob. 

rest camp. A cemetery : military : 1917 ; ob. 
B. et F. Ex military j. 

resting. Out of work: tlu'atre, music-hall: late 
19 -20 : sinee ca. 1920, coll, 
results, ^’ews of sports results; journalistic 
coll. : from ea. 1921. 

resurrection-boUy. BcefsU'ak jiuddmg *. prepara¬ 
tory schools’ : late C. 19-20. (E. F. Benson, 

David Bhnze, 1916.) 

resurrection-cove. A body-snatcher : low : ca. 
1810-96. V’aux ; Baumann. 

resurrection-jarvey. A nocturnal hackney-coach- 
inan : ca. 1820-60. Westmaeott (O.E.D.). 

resurrection(-pie). A dish made from remains: 
from ca. 1861 : coll, till 20, then S.E. : orig. and 
es]). a schoolboys’ term. 11., 3rd ed. 

Resurrectionists, the. The Buffs, i.o. the East 
Kent Jk'giraent : from 1811, when, at Albuera, 
they rallied after a s('ver(‘ dispersal by the Polish 
Lancers. Ob. F. & Oibbons. 

reswort. Trousers : back s. (— 1874). H., 5th 

ed. 

ret. A reiteration in jirinting : printers’ 
(- 1874). H., 5thed. 

♦retoure. See tour(e). 

*retriever. A ’ verser ’ (q.v.); local c. of ca. 
1592. Greene. 

retrogate, retrogation. Incorrect for retrograde, 
-gradation', late 0. 16-18. O.E.D. 

retsio. An oyster : back s. (— 1874). H., 6th 
ed. 

return home. (Of a convict) to be released on 
ticket-of-leave : police coll. : C. 20. (Charles E. 
Leach, 1933.) 

returned empty. A Colonial bishop returning 
to, and gen. taking up a post in, Britain : Church : 
from ca. 1890. (Much the same sort of feeling 


prevails regarding those who, having held pro¬ 
fessorships in the Dominions, seek for jobs in 
England.) 

reune. To hold a reunion : 1929, E. W. Springs 
(O.E.D. Sup.). 

rev. An engine’s revolution : Air Force : 1914. 
F. & Gibbons. Cf. : 

rev, v.i. To circle rapidly in the air ; Air Force : 
1916. F. & Gibbons. Cf. : 

rev up. To increase the revolutions of (an 
engine): from ca. 1916 : coll. >, by 1930, S.E. 
Also v.i., of the engine. O.E.D. (Suj).). 

revenge in lavender. A vengeanc e reserved: 
coll, bordering on S.E. : late C. 17-earlv 19. 

B. E. ; Grose. See lavender and cf. rod in pickle. 
reverence. See sir reverence. 

reverent. Reverend, n. : erroneous use : C. 14— 
15. W. 

reverse. Incorrect for revess, revesh (to revest): 

C. 14-15 (? 16). O.E.D. 

[reversed, as given by B.E. and Grose (a man set 
on his head by bullies, who thus obtain the money 
in his pockets), is but a special application of S.E.] 
Review. See Magazine. 

review of the black cuirassiers. A visitation by 
tlio clergy : late C. 18-early 19. Grose, 1785. 
Ex priestly black and shining crosses and/or 
crucifixes. Cf. crow fair, 

reviver. A drink (rarely of non-intoxicants); 
orig. Society : 1876, Besant & Rice, ‘ It was but 
twelve o’clock, and therefore early^ for revivers of 
any sort.’ Cf. refresher, q.v. 
revlis. Silver: back s. (— 1869). H., 1st ed. 
rcvviite. A virtual re-wnting of another person’s 
book : publishers’ coll. (— 1933). Slang, j>. 181. 
Ex the V. 

-rf for -th (e.g. barf for hath) is sol., mostly 
Cockney : C. 19-20. Cf. the equally sol. orf for 
off in off itself, cough, trough : Cockney : C. 19-20. 

’’‘rheumatic dodge. The gaining of sympathy— 
and alms-—by a ])retence of (acute) rheumatism: 
c. (— 1887). Baumann. 

rheumaticky. Afflicted with rheumatism : coll. : 
from ca. 1850. 

rheumatics ; often the r. Rheumatism: late 
C. 18 20 : coll. : from ca. 1890, considered in¬ 
creasingly low coll. ; indeed, in C. 20, it ranks as a 
sol. Ex the adj. Cf. rheurnatiz and rheumaticky. 

rheumatism in the shoulder. Arrest: low: 
from ca. 1820 ; ob. Egan's Grose. Esp. have r. 
in the s., to In' arrested. 

rheurnatiz, r(h)umatiz ; occ. (esp. until ca. 1830) 
rJu’vniatise or -ize, or rhe.umatis (Baumann). Rheu¬ 
matism : dial, and low coll, (in C. 20, a sol.) : 1760, 
Foote, ‘ My old disorder, the rheumatise ’, O.E.D. 

*rhino ; occ. rino, rjmo, but not after C. 18. 
Money : 1688, Shadw'ell ; B.E. ; Grose ; Barham. 
C. until ca. 1820, then low s. >, ca. 1870, gen. 
8. Often ready rhino : cf. ready, q.v. Origin 
problematic ; there is prob. some allusion to the 
size of a rhinoceros : cf. next three entries. C. 
synonyms are hii{e), cole, gelt, loaver, lurries, pewter, 
quids, reek, rihbin ; the s. and coU. synonyms are 
too numerous to list,—see F. & H. at rhino and 
H. at pp. 61-5.—2. Rhinoceros : coll. abbr. : 1884 
(S.O.D.).—3. Cheese : military : from ca. 1910. 
F. & Gibbons. Ex the all too prominent rind. 

rhino-fat. Rich: C. 19. Ex preceding; sug¬ 
gested by rhinocerical; cf. : 

rhinoceral. Rich : from ca. 1860. fl., 2nd ed. 
See rhino ; abbr. cf.: 
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♦rhinocerical. Rich : c. until C. 19, then s.; 
t by 1800. kShadwell, B.E., Grose. As Shadwoll 
has both rhino and rhinocerical in 1688, the latter 
may well be the origin of the former. Sec rhino. 

rhody, -ie. A rhododendron : ‘ nursery ’ and 

familiar eoll. : 20. Cf. rexidy, q.v. 

Rhondda^, be. (Of things) to bo lost: 1918- 
early 19 ; mostly Army olheers’. Ex Lord Rhon¬ 
dda, the food controller (1917) who died for his 
country. W. 

rhubarb. A loan: dockers’: late C. 19-20. 
Bowen. Ex its ruddy length, 
rhumatiz. See rheumatiz. 
rh 3 mie-slinger. A poet : coll. : from ca. 1850. 
[Rhyming slang dates from ca. 1810 ; originated 
among (’o(kne 3 ^s, where now still commonest; 
eschewed by the middle and uj)])er classes, it had 
its apotheosis in the G.W. E.g. Abraham'.^ irilling, 
a shilling ; the second word is often sujiprcs.sed, 
as in elephant’s {trunk), drunk. 8oe my Slang, 
revised ed.] 
ri. Sec lep. 

rib, crooked. A cross-grained wife : coll. : late 
C. 18-20, oh. Grose, 2nd ed. (The S.E. rib, a 
wife, is Biblical in origin and affected esp. by 
Scottish iioets.) 

rib-baste or, much more gen., -roast. To thrash : 
coU. : resp. late C. 16-17, late C. 16-20, ob. Occ. 
a n., with variant rib-roasting, -basting. Gas¬ 
coigne, ‘ T hope to give them al a rybbe to ro.stc for 
their ])ayncs ’ ; Smollett, ‘ He knew he should be 
rib-roasted every dav, and murdered at last; ’ II., 
1874, ‘ Kibroast , . . Old>; but still in use.’ Gf. 
next tM o entries. 

rib-bender or -roaster ; occ. rib of roast ; ribber. 

A punch on the ribs: boxing: from ca. 1810; 
the 2nd and 3r(l, very ob. Tom Moore has ribber, 
‘ Cuthbert Bede ’ rib-roastcr, Bindley rib-bender. 
(.'f. the iic.xt €*ntry.—2. A ball rising so high as to 
endanger the batsman’s bodj^ : cricket: 1873 ; ob. 
Lewis. 

rib-bending or -roasting ; ribbing. The vbl.n. 

counterparts of rib-bender, etc. 
rib-roast, -roaster, feiee rib-baste and rib-bender, 
rib-shirt. A front or dickey worn over a grubby 
shirt : lower classes’ : from ca. 1880 ; ob. Ware. 

rib-tickle ; rib-tickler. To thrash, also tickle 
one's ribs. A punch in the ribs; thick soup. 
From ca. 1850; slightly ob. Cf. rib-baste and 
-bender. 

ribband. See ribbin. — ribber. See rib-bender. 
*ribbin ; also ribband, ribbon. Money: c.: 
late C. 17-mid-19. B.E. ; Vaux {ribband). ? cf. 
fat, being ex ribbing (cf. ribs, q.v.), or ex ribbon, 
gen. of rich stuff. Cf. : 

^ribbin runs thick or thin, the. There is, he 
(etc.) has, much or little money : late C. 17-mid-19. 
B.E., Grose. See ribbin. 

♦ribbon. See ribbin.-— 2. See ribbons. —3. A bell- 
pull: c. : late C. 17-mid-18. B.E., 'Pluck the 
Ribond, . . . ring the Bell at the Tavern.’ Ex like¬ 
ness of ribbon to rope.—1. Esp, blue ribbon : gin : 
c. : from ca. 1810; ob. Lex. Bal. Brob. sug¬ 
gested by satin, q.v.—5. After ca. 1860, ribbon 
(but not blue ribbon) - spirits in gen,; ob. H., 
3rd ed. (‘ Servants’ term ’). 

ribbons. Rems: 1813 (O.E.D.): sporting coll. 
>, ca, 1880, 8,E. Di(*kons in Pickwick. Esp. in 
handle orflutter the ribbons. —2. Ropes forming the 
boundary; hence, loosely, any boundary; 
cricketers’ : from ca. 1920. Neville Cardus, Qood 
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Days, 1934, ‘ George Gunn cut it to the ribbons, as 
the saying goes.’ 

♦ribby. Destitute ; (of places) povcrty-strickim, 
squalid: c. : from ca. 1930. James Curtis, The 
Gilt Kid, 1936. Ex ribs, on the, 2. 

ribs. (A nickname for) a stout person: coll.: 
C. 19-20 ; ob. 

♦ribs, on the. (Of horse or dog) no good at all : 
racing c.: from ca. 1926.—2, Destitute; down and 
out : c. : C. 20. .Tames (hirtis. The Gilt Kid, 1936. 
Cf. on one's back and down on the knuckle (q.v. at 

knuckle). 

ribston(e). A Cockney’s t(‘rm of affectionate 
address : 1883, Millilmn in Punch, Oct. 11 ; ob. by 
1910, t by 1930. Abbr. ribston{e) pippin. See 

pippin. 

ribuck ! ‘ Correct, genuine ; an interjection 

signifying assent ’, C. J. Dennis : (low) Australian : 
('. 20. IVrhaps—very obscurely !—-ex rybcck, (j.v. 
Cf. jonnick. 

rice-bags. Trousers : a trifle low : ca. 1890- 
1910. On bags, trousers, (j.v. 

rice-cake I, for. I’ubhe Schools’ eu])hemiHtic s. 
for/or Christ's sake ! : C. 20, 

rice Christian. An Aboriginal ‘ acce]»ting ’ 
(’hristianity for food : Societ v coll. : 189."), The 

Jicferce, Aug. 11 (Ware); ob. 

rich. Ver}’’ entertaining—-jircyiosterous, ridicu¬ 
lous—outrageous: mid-(’. 18-20 S.E. verging on 
coll.—2. 8])icy ; indelicate: coll.: from ca. 1860. 

rich as a new-shorn sheep. An ironic, semi- 
proverbial c.p. of C. 16-iui(l-18. Churchyard, 
Breton, Fuller. (Ayipcrson.) 

rich as crazes. JGeh as Ocesus: Anglo-Irish 
(- 1909). Ware. 

rich man’s side. 8ee poor man’s side, 
rich one. The wealthy wife of ‘ a man who 
finds hom(‘ not to his liking ’ ; better-class harlots' 
coll. (- 1909). Ware. 

Richard, Richard Snary, Richardanary. A dic¬ 
tionary : 8., low coll., sol. : res]). late C. 18-20, 
e.g. in Grose, 2nd ed., an abbr. of P. S. ; from ca. 
1620, as in ‘Water I’oid ' d'aylor ; C. 19-‘20 (also 
dial.), a corrujition of A*. S. All ob. Cf. Dick 
(or die), which indicates the semantics.—2. (randy) 
Richard. An ob.servation balloon : military : 
1915 ; ob. B. & B. 

Richard, get the (ripe). To be ‘ ragged ’, hooted, 
or publicly snubbed : militarj', csj). otlicers’ : 1915 ; 
ob. F. &■ Gibbons. iVrhajis suggested by rasp¬ 
berry, get the, q.v. 

Richard the Third. A bird : rhyming s.: late 
C. 19-20. B. & B. 

Richardanary. See Richard, 
ricing. The throwing of rice over the bride: 
middle-class coll. (— 1909). Ware. 

rick. A ‘ gee ’ in the grafters’ sense (trade accom¬ 
plice): grafters’: (b20. Bhilip Allingharn, C'/irup- 
jack, 1934. I’erhaps rx rick, a wrench. 

rick(-)ma(-)tick. Arithmetic : school 8. and gen. 
Bol. : b. 19 -20. On ’rithrne.hc, as in the three R’s, 
reading, 'riling and 'rithnietic. 

ricko. A ricochet: military: from 1914. 
B. & B. 

rid. Rode: after ca. 1850, gen. considered a 
Bol. (Cf. dial, red.) Baumann. 

ride. (Gen. used by women.) An act of coition : 
low: C. 19-20. Ex ride, v. (Cf. the scabrous 
smoke-room story of the little boy that wanted 
‘ a ride on the average ’.) Esp. in have or get a 
ride. 
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ride, V. To mount a woman in copulation : v.i. 
and t. : M.E.-C. 20 : S.E. till ca. 1780, then 
(low) coll. D’Urfey has ride tantivy. Cf. riding 
and rider y 1. — 2. See rider, 2. (3. For relevant 

I)hraseH not under n'de, see the second member ; 
e.g. ride hodkin.) — 4. To cart : South African coll. : 
1897, Ernest Glanville, Tales from the Veld, ‘ 1 want 
you to ride a load of wood to the house.’ I’ettman. 
—5. To keep girding at : (Canadian : C. 20. John 
Bearnes. Ex Lancashire dial, ride, to be a burden 
to (L.l).D.). 

ride, take (one) for a. To take a person in 
a motor-car and then, at a convenient spot, shoot 
him dead : U.S. (C. 20), anglicised ca. 19,30, often 
loosely (i.e. in order to thrash). Gordon Fellowes, 
They Took Me jor a Hide, 1934. Cf. the old U.S. 
ride (one) on a rail, to ei^ju'l forcibly (Thornton). 

ride as if fetching the midwife. To go m haste: 
coll. : late C’. 17--mid-19. Ray. 
ride behind. Sec rider, 2. 

ride (a man) down like a main-tack. To over¬ 
work him : nautical coll. : rnid-C. 19-20. Bowen. 

rideout. '1\) hi* a highwayman : coll. : C. 17-18. 
Anon., The London Frodrgal, IGOo. (T. Chaucer’s 
r^len out, to go abroad, Sf'rvc! on a military (expedi¬ 
tion (the description of the knight, in the Canter- 
burg Prologue). 

ride rantipole. See rantipole, ride, -ride rusty. 
See rusty, ride.—ride St. George. See riding St. 
George. 

ride the black donkey. To be in a bad humour; 
coll. : mid-C. 19-early 20. H.. 2rid ed. 

*ride the donkey. To cheat in eight (weighing); 
c. (— 18,77). ‘ Uucange Anglicus ’ 

ride the fore-horse. I’o he early ; ahead of 
another: coll.; ca. KiGO-lSlO. Klher('ge ; Scott. 
(Aj»y»erson.) 

ride the fringes. To Jieramhulate the boundari(‘S 
ol a chartered district : Irish coll, of ca. 1700-1820. 
Anon., Ireland Sixty Years Ago, 1817. A cor- 
ru))tion oi ride the Jranehises. 

ride the mare. To be hang(‘d : (e. or) low : late 
C. IG 17. Shak('8p(‘ar(‘. Sec three-legged. 

ride the wild mare. To J)lay at see-.saw (Onions); 
henc(‘, T conjecture, to act wildly or live riotously : 
coll. : late C. lG-inid-17. Shakesjiean* ; Cotgrave, 

‘ l)csf(‘rrer I’aFue . . , we say, to ride the wildo 
mare.’ A]»pcrson. 

rider. An—esp. customary—actively amorous 
man : low coll. : C. 18 20 ; oh. Ex ride, v., (j.v. 
Cf. riding St. Ceorge.- ■ -2. ‘A person who receives 
jiart of the salary of a jilace or appointment from 
the ostensihk' occujuer, by virtue of an agreement 
with the donor, or great man appointing. Tlie 
rider is said to he quartenal upon the jiossessor, 
^^ho often has one or more jiersons thus riding 
behind him,’ Grose, 3rd ed. Coll, of late C. 18- 
mid-19.—3. A passenger : cabmen’s coll. (— 1887); 
ob. Baumann, 

*ridg. An early variant of : 

*ridge ; occ., m (k 19, redge. Gold : c. : from 
ca. IGGO ; ob. ly 1840, f by 1900. Head (implied 
in ridge-cully, q.v.). A dy full of ridge, a pocket¬ 
ful of moimy.- -2. Hence, a guinea : ea. 1750- 
1830. Grose, 1st eel ? ex ridge, a measure of 
land. 

’“ridge, thimble of. A gold watch : ca. 1830-60 : 
0 . Ainsworth, 1834. (O.E.D.) 

’“ridge-cully. A goldsmith, lit. a gold-man (see 
ridge and cully) : c. : IGGh, Head (O.E.D.); B.E.; 
Grose. Very ob. by 1880. Whence, prob.; 


’“ridge-montra. A gold watch : C. 19 (?-20): 
O, Egan’s Grose. See ridge and montra. 

riding. Adroitness; ability: sporting (— 1886); 
ob. Ware. Ex a jockey’s skill. 

riding-hag. A, the, nightmare ; coll. : C. 19- 
20 ; ob. 

riding St. George or the dr^on upon St George. 

N. and adj. (The jiosition of) the woman Ixung on 
top in the sexual act: late (k 17-mid-19. B.E. ; 
A New Canting Diet., 172.7; Grose, 178,7. (This 
posture was supposed to be efficacious if the parents 
wanted their child to be a bishop.) A jiun on the 
legend of St. George and the dragon, adumbrated 
in Fletcher’s Mad Lover. 

riffle. A shuffie ‘ in which . . . the thumbs 
“ riffle ”, or bend up the corners of the cards 
Maskelyne : from ca. 1890 : sharpers’ s. verging on 
c. (O.E.D.) Cf. : 

riffle, V. To do this (see the n.) : same period, 
status and authority.—2. See : 

rifle ; in Ck 17, often riffle. To coft with, or to 
caress sexually, a woman : coll. V(‘rging on S.E. : 
C. 17-20 ; ob. Prob. ex the S.E. rijlc, (of a hawk) 
to tread (the hen). 

■“rifler. In ‘ prigging law ’ (horse-stealing), app. 
he \Oio takes away the stolen horse: c. of late 
C. lG~earlv 17. (dreene’s Second Cony-Catching, 
1592. 

rifting, vbl.n. ‘ Cleaning gear, harness, etc.’: 
Regular Army : late C. 19-20. F. & Gibbons. 
Perhaps ex dial, riff, ‘ to break up (grass-land) with 
the plough O.E.D. 

rig. Kidieule, e.s]), in run one's rig upon a person : 
from ca. 1720 : s. till 19, then coll. ; in C. 20, 
dial. A New Canting Diet., 1725 ; Thackeray.—2. 
A trick or dodge ; a swindling scheme or method : 
1775, Anon., ‘ I'm uj> to all your knowing rigs.’ 
Cf. ng sale, q.v.—3. A prank ; a mischievous or a 
wanton act: coll.: from ea. 1720; ob. A New 
Canting Diet., 1725.—4. A (somewhat ‘ shady ’) 
manipulation of the money-market; a corner: 
1877 (O.E.D.); s. ca. ISOll, coll. (Senses 2-4 
follow naturally ex sense 1.)—5. Outlit ; (style of) 
dress: coll.: mid-C. 19-20. Ex the rig of a 
ship ; but cf. rig, v., 3. Also rig-out and -up. 

rig, V. To play tricks on, to befool : from ca. 
1829: s. >, ca. ISGO, coll. ; in C. 20, dial. Ex 
rig, n., 1 and 3.—2. Hence, to manipulate illegally 
or illicitly : from ea. 1850 : s. >, ca. 1880, coll. ; 
slightly ob. Cf. rig the market and rig up, v.—3. 
To clothe ; BU[)])ly with clothes : from ca. 1530 ; 
S.E. until C. 19, then coll. ; in C. 20, rather slangy. 
The Sporting Magazine, 1821, ‘ The gentlemen were 
n(*atly rigged, and looked the thing to a T ’ (O.E.D.). 
Cf. rig out, V. 

rig, run a or the ; run one’s rigs. To play 
pranks, even if wanton ones; run riot : s. >, 
ca. 1820, coll.: thus, Cowper, 1782, ‘He little 
dreamt, wlicn ho set out, | Of running such a rig ! ’ ; 
r. the r., 1797 ; r. one's rigs, 1818. O.E.D. 
rig-me-role. See rigmarole. Only in (k 18. 
rig-mutton. A wanton : coll. : C. 17-18. Elab¬ 
oration of rig, a wanton. 

rig-my-role or -roll. See rigmarole. C. 18 only, 
rig-out, n. An outlit; (esp. a suit of) clothes, a 
costume: coll. : from ca. 1820. Cf. rig, n., lost 
Bcnse ; rig, v., last sense ; rig-up ; and : 

rig out, V. To dress; provide with clothes; 
from ca. 1610 : S.E. until C. 19, then coll. 

rig sale. An auction-sale under false pretences; 
1851, Chambers's Journal, 
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rig the market. To engineer the (money-) 
market in order to profit by the ensuing rise or 
fall in prices: 1855, Tom Taylor, ‘We must rig 
the market, (lo in and buy up every share that’s 
off'ered ’ : in C. 20, coll. Ex rig, v., 2, and n., 4. 

rig-up, n. An outfit ; (style of) dress: coll.: 
from ca. 1895 ; ob. Cf. rig-out, n. 

rig up, v.t. To send (prices) up by artifice or 
manipulation : commercial s. >, in (1 20. coll.: 
1884, The Pall Mall Gazette, Feb. 14. O.E.D. Ex 
rig, V., 2. 

rigby. See rigsby. 

rigged. Ppl.adj. of rig, v., 2, q.v. : O.E.D. records 
at 1879, but prob. considerably older.—2. Of 
V., 3. 

riggen (riggm ; properly, rigging), ride the. To 
be extremely intimate : dial, and low coll. : 0. 19- 
20 ; ob. Here riggen{, rigging) is the back(bone), 
though the coll, use may have been influenced by 
sartorial rigging. 

rigger. A racing boat: Durham School; late 
C. 19—20. ? ex :—2. Outrigger : coll. abbr. : lati' 

C. 19-20.—3. A thimble-rigger : from ca. 1830 : 
low coll. >, by 1900, S.E.—^1. One who ‘rigs ’ an 
auction (1859) or the market (1883): s. >, by 
1910, coll. O.E.D. 

rigging. Se(^ riggen, ride the. —2. Clothes: C. 
17-20 ; ob. Not as B.E. asserts, but s.—3. The 
vbl.n. of rig, v„ 2. 

rigging, climb the. See climb the rigging.— 
rigging, ride the. Sec riggen, ride the. 

■“rigging, rum. Fine clothes : c. : late C. 17-18. 
B.E. ; Orose, 1st ed. 

riggmonrowle. An occ. C. 18 form of rigmarole, 
q.v. Foote. (O.E.D.) 

right, n. Incorrect for rile : late C. 16-20. 
Shakespeare. (O.E.D.) 

right, adj. See right, all, 2 ; right, too ; right 
as ; right enough ; right you are.— 2. Favour¬ 
ably disposed to, trustabie by. the underworld : 
c. : ca. 1805, ‘ iVo, 747' has right screw, a ‘good 
fellow ’ warder. 

[right, adv. With adjj. (o.g. right s^mart) and 
advv. (e.g. right away) : very : C. 13-20 : S.E. 
that, in C’. 19-20, border.s on coll. ; in C. 20, how¬ 
ever, archaic.] 

right, a bit of all, Evcellent ; most attrac¬ 
tive, delightful : coll. : from ca. 1870. Often 
applied by a fellow to a girl, with the connotation 
that she is very pretty or very charming or, in the 
sexual act, ardent or expert (or both). Slightly ob. 
Cf. the mock-French translation : un petit morceaa 
de tout droit. 

right !, all. Certainly ! ; gladly ! : 1837, 

Dickens: coll, till C. 20, then S.E, Like next 
entry, prob. ex c. scn.se (ca. 1810-50), ‘ All’s safe 
or in good order or as desired ’; Lex. Bal. Cf, 
right-{h)o, rightio {righty-o) !, and right you are ! 

right, all, adj. and adv. As expected ; 8afe(ly); 
Batisfactor(il)y : coll. : 1844, Edward FitzGerald, 
‘ I got your letter all right ’ (O.E.D.). Ex preceding 
entry. 

Right, Mr ; Miss R. The right person—the person 
one is destined to marry (i.o. he or she who, before 
marriage, seems to be the right life-partner): coll. : 
Sala, 1860, ‘ Mr Right ’ ; Kipling, 1890, ‘ Miss 
Right ’ (O.E.D.). Since the G.W., Miss Right is 
Increasingly rare. (Collinson.) 

right !, that^S. I agree : coll. ; C. 20. Prob. ex 
€dl right (as above). Cf, : 

right !, too. Most certainly : coll. : from ca. 


1910. Often too bloody right (cf. too bloody Irish) / 
An extension of right /, all, q.v. 

Right-Abouts, the. The Gloucestershire Regi¬ 
ment: military: from 1801. F. & Gibbons. Also 
the Back jN umbers (q.v.), the Old Braggs, the Slashers, 
the Whitewashers. —2. Rights (of a case), special 
circumstances : jocular (— 1923). Manchon. 

right as . . . There are various coll, phrases 
denoting that one is quite well or comfortable or 
secure, that a thing, a job, a prospect, etc., is 
dependable or quite safe :—right as a fiddle 
(— 1903 ; F. & H.). an ob. corruption of the much 
earlier jit as a fiddle ; . . . a line (C. 15-early 17 ; 
o.g. (’hapman); ... a trivet (1837, Dickons); 
. . . an 3 dhing (— 1903; F, & H. Very gen.); 
. . . my glove (1816, Scott; ob.); ... my leg 
(0. 17-18; o.g. Farquhar) ; , . . ninepence (1850, 
Smedley), in C. 19 often nice as ninepence (Tl., 5th 
ed.); . . . rain (1894, W. Raymond ; 1921, A. S. M. 
Hutchinson); . . . the bank (1890. ‘Rolf Boldre- 
wood ’, ? on safe ns the Bank of England). O.E.D. 
and esp. Apperson. 

right as a ram’s horn. (Very) crooked : ironic 
coll. : C. 14-17 (? early 18). lA'dgate. Skelton, 
Ray. Apperson. Cl. tlie late C. 19 20 coll, as 
straight (occ. as crooked) as a dog's hind leg. 

right away. Immediately, directly : U.S. 
(— 1842), ])erhaps ex Eng, dial, ; anglicised as 
coll, by 1880. 

right-coloured stuff. Money: Norfolk a. 
(— 1872), not dial. E.D.D. 

right-down. Downright, outright ; veritable : 
low coll. (— 1887). Baumann, 'A right-down 
swindle ’. Ex dial., which has also right-iiji-and- 
down (E.D.D.). 

right enough, adj. Esp. in that's right enough -~ 
that’s all right so far as it goes (but it doesn't go 
nearly far enough) ; or, that’s all right from your 
point of view. Coll. : late C. 19-20. Contra.st : 

right enough, adv. All right, well enough : esp., 
all riglit (or well enougli) although you may not 
at present think so. Coll, : from ca. 1880 ; O.E.D. 
records it at 1885 in AnsU'y’a The Tinted Venus. 
Cf. ])receding entry. 

right eye, or hand, itches,—(and) my. A coll, 
c.p.; the former denotes jirospective weeping, the 
latter a(n unexpecte.d) heritage or gift of money : 
C. 18. Swift. 

■“right fanny. ‘ Real, or pathetic, story or tale ’: 
o. : from ca. 1925, Georg(' Ingram, SV/r, 1933. 

right forepart. (One’s) vdlo ; tailors' : late 
C. 19-20. Ex tailoring j. 

right-(h)o, right-oh, righto. Very widl !; cer¬ 
tainly ! ; agreed ! : C. 20. Cf. right you are, 
rightio {righty-o). 

right in one’s, or the, head. (Gen. precedi d by 
not.) (Un)sound of mind : coll. : C. 19-20. 
Randolph Hughes, in The Nineteenth Century, 
July 1934, ‘ The meandcrings of a man not quite 
right in the head ’. App. orig. dial. : cf. the 
Scottish no richt. 

right off, put. To give a violent distaste for a 
thing, a plan, or dislike for a person : coll. : late 
C. 19-20. 

right sort. Gin: low • ca. 1820-50. ‘ Peter 

Corcoran ’ Reynolds. 

right tenpenny on the cranium, hit. To hit the 

nail on the head : non-aristoeratic jocular coll. : 
ca. 1890-1915. Ware. 

right there !, put it. Shake hands !: coll.: 
orig, U.S., anglicised ca. 1905. 
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right up and down, like a yard of pump-water. 

‘ Straightforward and in earnest ’ : nautical: mid- 
C. 19-20. Bowen. Cf. right-down, q.v. 

right you are I All right ! ; certainly ! ; agreed !: 
8. (— 1864) >, ca. 1920, coll. II., 3rd ed. ; Church¬ 
ward, 1888, ‘ Right you are ; 1 don’t think I’ll go 
up,’ O.E.D. Ih'ob. the origin of right-{h)o and 
rightio (righty-o), qq.v. ; cf. right /, all, q.v. 

righteous. Excellent, e.g. ‘ a righteous day *, a 
fine one : coll. : from ca. 1860. Contrast wicked. 

righteous, more holy than. Very holey or tat¬ 
tered : late C. 19-20. Applied to both persons 
(now ob.) and, always more gen., garments, esp. 
socks, stockings. (This kind of pun is rare among 
the upper and upj)er-middle classes.) 

rightio !, righty-o I, righty-ho I All right!; 
certainly ; gladly ! : from ca. 1920. Ex right-{h)o £ 
Dorothy Sayers, Unnatural Death, 1927, Lord Peter 
Wimsey loquitur : ‘ Righty-ho ! Wonder what the 
fair Ia(ly wants.’ 

righto ! See right-ho. 

’•‘rights, be to. To have a clear (legal) case 
against one : c. of ca. 1850-1910. ‘ Ducange 

Anglieus.’ 

righty-o(h) or -ho. See rightio. 
rigmarole ; in C. 18, oce. rigmarol. A string of 
incoherent statements ; a disjointed or rambling 
s])eech, disc'oursi', story ; a trivial or almost sensc- 
le.ss harangue : coll. : from ca. 1730. Mme 
D’Arblay, 1779 (O.E.L).). A corrufition of ragman 
roll, C. 13-oarly 16, a rambling-verso game; also 
a list, a catalogue. (Other (,’. IS variations are 
rig-mc-rolc, -my-roll or -role, and rigqmonrowle .)— 
2. (W'ithoul a or the.) Such language : coll. ; C.19- 
20. 

rigmarole, adj. (With variant spellings as for 
the n.) Incoherent; rambling; trivially long- 
winded : coll. ; from ca. 1750. Richardson, 1753, 
‘ You must all . . . go on in one rig-my-roll way ’ ; 
1870, Miss Bridgman, ‘ A rigmarole letter ’. O.E.I). 

rigmarole, v.i. To talk rigmarole : coll.: from 
ca. 1830. (O.E.D.) Note : rigmarolery and rig- 

marolic ar(’< too rarely used to be eligible. 

rigmarolish. Rather like a rigmarole: coll. : 
1827, ,1. W, Crokcr (O.K.I).). The adv. {-ly) is 
too seldom used to be eligible. 

rigs. Sec* rig, n., 1, and rig, run a. — rigs, up to 
one’s or the. Wide-awake, ‘ fly ’ ; expert: s. ; 
C. 19-20 ; oh. In late C. 18-early 19, up . . . rig, 
Cros(>. 1st ed. 

rigsby. A wanton; a romjiing (lad or) girl: 
coll. : from ca. 1540. In late C. 17-20, only dial. 
In (\ 16, occ. rigby. Ex rig, a wanton. 

rile. To vex, anger: coll. : U.S. (1825), angli¬ 
cised ca. 1850, though the consciousness of its IkJS. 
origin remained until ca. 1890 ; the v.i. rile up, 
grow angry, has not been acclimatised in Britain. 
A later form of S.E. roil. 

riled, ppl.adj. Vexed, annoyed, angry : see rile. 
— riling, annoying, etc. : id. 

rim-rack. To strain or damage (a vessel), esp. 
by driving her too hard in a sea ; Grand Banks 
fishermen’s coll. ; late C. 19-20. Bowen. Prob. 
cognate wdth the Aberdeen rim-raxing, a surfeit 
(-ing): E.D.D. 

rimble-ramble, n. and adj. Non.scnse, non¬ 
sensical : late C. 17 coll. Reduplication on 
ramble. 

finder. An outsider: Queen’s University, Bel¬ 
fast ; mid-C. 19-20. En rind of fruit. 

ring (geu. with the). The female pudend : low 


coll, verging on euphemistic S.E.,—or is it the 
other way about ? C. 16-20, but rare after C. 18. 
Also blcwk — hairy — Hans Carvel’s ring. —2. ‘ Money 
extorted by Rogues on the High-way or by Gentle¬ 
men BeggersB.E. : c. of late (J. 17-early 19. 
By 1785, it applied to any beggars ; ‘ from its 

ringing when thrown to them ’, Grose.—3. See 
ring, the dead. — 4. A good-conduct stripe : mili¬ 
tary ; C. 20. E. & Gibbons. 

ring, V. To manipulate ; change illicitly : from 
ca, 1785; perhaps orig. c, ; certainly low s. (See 
ring the changes.) —2. Simply to change or ex¬ 
change ; from ca, 1810 : ong. low, then gen. s. 
Vaux,—3. Hence, or ex sense 1, to cheat (v.i. ; 
also ring it) : low': late C. 19-20. E. & Gibbons. 
—4. V. reflexive : c. from ca. 1860, as explained 
in The Cornhill Magazine, 1863 (vii, 91), ‘When 
housebreakers are disturbed and have to aliandon 
their plunder they say that they have rung them¬ 
selves,’—5. See ring in. —6. V.i. (of cattle), to 
circle about: Austrahan coll. (— 1884) >, ca. 
1910, S.E. ‘ Rolf Boldrewood.’—7. Even more 
essentially Australian is rin^, v.i. and v.t., to 
shear the most sheep m a day or during a shearing 
(at a Bh(;aring-shed) : from ca. 1895 : coll. A, B. 
Paterson {Banjo as Australians affectionately call 
him), 1896, ‘ The man that “ rung ” the Tubbo 
shed is not the ringer here.’ (Morris.) See 
ringer, 2. —8. See ring a peal. —9. See ring it. 

ring, cracked in the. No longer virgin ; late 
C. 16-20; ob. : coll. In C. 16-17, occ. clipped 
{with)in the ring. Lyly ; Beaumont k Fletcher. 
See ring, n., 1. 

ring, go through the. To go bankrupt: com¬ 
mercial: ca. 1840-80. II., 2nd ed. ? ex circus. 

ring, have the. To ring true: coll. (— 1923), 
now verging on S.E. (Alanchon.) 

ring, the dead. ‘ A remarkable likeness ’, C. J. 
Dennis; astonishingly or very similar: Aus¬ 
tralian : G. 20. Perhajis ‘ as liki* as ring is to 
ring ’; prob. suggested by the U.S. he a ringer for, 
to resemble closely. 

ring (a person) a peid. To scold ; coll. : C. 18- 
mid-19. Grose, 2nd ed., ‘ (Chiefly applied to 
women. His wife rung him a fine peal ! ’ 

ring bells. A coll, that (dating from ca. 1930) 
is gen. in flu* negative, as in Gavin Holt, Trafalgar 
Square, 1931, ‘ When it comes to pets, snakes 
don't ring any bells in my emotional system,’ i.e. 
do not a]i])eal to me. Ex the bell that rings when, 
at a shooting-gallery, a marksman hits the bull’a- 
eye. 

"■ring-dropper, -faller. One who practises ring- 
dropping : c.: resp. from ca. 1795 and ca. 1560-1600. 
a. Jawney-dropper, q.v., and : 

■^ring-dropping. The dropping of a ‘ gold ’ ring 
and subsequent prevailing on some ‘ mug ’ to buy 
it at a fair price for gold ; c. : from ca. 1820. 
Bee. 

ring in. To insert, esp. to substitute, fraudu¬ 
lently : from ca. 1810 : orig., perhaps c., certainly 
at least low s. Vaux. (Notably in gambling.) 
Cf. ring, v., 1. 

ring it. The v.i. form of the preceding : low: 
late C. 19 20.—2. See ring, v., 2.—3. To show 
cow'ardice : military: from 1915. F. & Gibbons. 
Perhaps cf. ring, v., 6. 

ring-man. The ring-finger: from ca. 1480: 
coll, till C. 18, then dial. Ascham. (O.E.D.) 

ring-money. A wife’s allowance from the 
Government; military : 1914r-19. Coliinson. Ex 
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Bhowing her marriage-lines ; perhaps with reference 
to ring-j)apt‘r. 

ring off ! Desist ! ; shut up ! : C. 20 coll. 
Lyell. Ex telephonic rhuj off, please f 

ring-pigger. A drunkard : coll. : ca. 1500-1600. 
Levins. (O.E.D.) 

ring-neck. A jackaroo : Australian coll. : 1898, 
Morns, ‘ In reference to the white collar not infre¬ 
quently worn hy a Jackaroo on his first ajipearance 
ring-tail. A recruit : military : ca. 1800-1914. 
Cf. rooky, snooker. 

ring the changes. See changes, ring the. 

ringer. A bell : (low) coll. : late C. 19-20 ; oh.— 

2. An excellent person or thing, csp. with regular ■: 
Australian ; 1894, The (Geelong (Jrammar iSchool 

Quarterly, April, ‘ Another favourite [school] phrase 
is a “ regular ringer ” ’ (Morris). Ex ringer, that 
shearer who docs the most sheep.—3. A quick 
changer of disguises ; C. 20 c. ('f. Edgar Wal¬ 
lace's title. The linujer, and changes, ring the, 3. 

ringie, the. The man that, at two-u]), keeps fhe 
ring, arranges the wagers, and pays out the win¬ 
nings : Australian and New Zealand coll. ; late 
C. 19-20. 

*ringing castors. The practice of substituting 
bad hats for good : c.(— 1812); virtually f. \'aux. 

rings round, run. To beat hollow : Australian s. 
(— 1891) >, ca. 1910, fairly gen. coll. The Argus, 
Oct. 10, 1891. Ex sport, prob. ex Rugby, or ex 
Australian football. Morris. Cf. cnrhng-hoy, q.v. 

rink, get out of one’s. To sow wild oats : coll. : 
from ca. 1870 ; ob. by 1910, f hy 1930. Rmhapsex 
skating ; prob. ex IScots rink, ‘ the sets of ])lay('rs ’ 
forming sides at curling and quoit-playing (K.D.I).). 

rinkasporum. An occ. Australian error for 
rhyneospora (a genus of jilants) : from ca. 1880. 

rino. yee rhino. 

rinse. A wash ; coll. : 1837, Dickens, ‘ “ I may 
as vel have a rinse,” remarked Mr Weller ’ (O.E.D.). 
—2. A drink : from ca. 1870 ; ob. Cl.C. 2^ garqlc. 

rinse, v.i. To drink, esp. Hquor ; from ca. 1870. 
Prob. ex rinse down (with licpior). 

rinse-pitcher. A toper: coll. : ca. 1550-1640. 
Bullein. (O.E.D.) 

Rio. Rio de .ianciro ; coll., mo.stly nautical : 
mid-C. 19-20. (W. McEee, The Beachcomhei, 1935.) 

Riot Act (to), read the. To reprove, administer a 
reproof: coll. : from ca. 1880. 

rip. A mild terra of reproof: coll, and dial.: 
C. 19-20. Ex rip, a rake, which ma}^ bo ex repro¬ 
bate. Rarely applied to a female.— '2. A quick run, 
a rush : coll, ex dial. : from ca. 1870 ; ob. in coll. 

•—^3. A sword : ca. 1690-1750. Ned Ward, 1700 
(Matthews). Proleptic. 

rip ! An exclamation : coll, ; late C. 16-mid-17. 
Cf. rip me ! 

rip !, let her. Let her go ! : U.S. (— 1859) 
anglicised ca. 1875 ; in C. 20, coll. 

rip !, let her or him. A callous jmnning on r.i.p., 
i.e. requiescat in pace, let him (her) rest in peace, 
l^ate C. 19-20. (T. r.i.p. !, Let . . ,, q.v. 

rip and tear. To be very angry : from ca. 1870 
(ob.) : coll, and dial. Prob. on rip and swear, an 
intensive of dial, rip, to use bad language, to swear. 

rip me I A low coll, asseveration : mid-C. 19- 
early 20. Mairiott-Watson. 

ripe. Drunk: C. 19-20; ob. Bee. Either ex 
reeling-ripe (Shakespeare, Tennyson) or ex ripe, (of 
liquor) fully matured, with the occ. connotation of 
potent, or merely suggested by mellow. 
ripe Richard. See l^chard, get the. 


rippen. A sol. variant (— 1887) of rippin' = 
ripping, q.v. 

ripper. A person or thing esp. good : 1838, of a 
ball bowled extremely well at cricket (Lewis); 1851, 
Mayhew. Prob. ex ripping, adj., q.v,—-2. In box¬ 
ing, a knock-down blow : from ca. 1800 ; very ob.— 

3. A notable lie: from ca. 1800; ob, {'{.whopper .— 

4. One behaving reckles.sly ; a rip : 1877 (O.E.D.) ; 
ob.—5. A longshoreman taking his lish inland to 
sell: lishermeii’s : late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

ripping, n. A ceremony (involving the ripping of 
his gown), ‘ incidental to the departure of a Senior 
Colleger for King's C’ollege, C-ambridgc ’, E. & 11. : 
Eton College : 19-20 : s. > coll. ; • j. 

ripping, adj. Excellent; very fast; very enter¬ 
taining : 1820, The Sporting Magazine, ‘At a rip¬ 
ping pace ’ ; 1858, ‘ Ripping Burton ’ (ale). O.E.D. 
Cf. rattling, stunning, thundering (W.).—2. Occ. it 
verges on the advk, as in ‘ A ripjung line story ’ 
(Baumann, 1887) and ‘ A ripping good testimonial ’ 
(Ckman Doyle, 1894 : O.E.D.). (4‘. : 

rippingly. Excellently ; capitally ; splendidly : 
1892, Hu rue Nisbet. 

ripstone. An incorrect form of rihstone : 
Dickens in Pickwick. O.E.D. 

ris ; riz. (E.g. he) rose ; ris(‘n ; both senses, sol. 
(— 1887). Baumann. 

rise. A ri.se in salary : coll, >. ca. 1890, S.l'k : 
1837, Dickens, ‘ lOighteon bob a-veek, and a use if he 
behaved himself’.—2. In Australia, ‘an accession 
of fortune ’, C. J. Dennis : coll. : late ('. 19 -29.—3. 
A fit of ang(T : Cockney coll. : 1895, 11. W. Nevin- 
Bon, Neighbours of Ours. Ex v., 2. 

rise, V. To raise, grow, rear : coll, (in C. 20, 
almost a sol., ciTtainly low coll.) : 1844, Dickens, 

‘ Where was you rose ? ’, O.E.D.—2. 3'o li.sten 
credulously, often--esy). in C. 20 -with the connota¬ 
tion of to grow foolishly angry : coll. : 1850, 

Whyte-Meiville. fix a tish rising to the bait : cf. 
bite, V., (J.V., and the S.E. get, have, or take a rise out 
of a person. 

rise a barney. To collect a crowd : showmen’s: 
from ca. 1855. H., Lst cd. 

rise and shine. (Gen. in imperative.) To get up 
in the morning : military : C. 20. E. & Gibbons. 
The imperative is partly c.p., partly j. 

rise (or raise) arse upwards. To be lucky : coll.: 
ca. 1670-1800, Ray. Ri.sing thus from the ground 
was regarded as lucky. 

*rise the plant. See plant, rise the. 
risky. Secretly adulterous ; Society coll. : ca 
1890 -1905. ‘ John Strange Winter.’ (Ware.) 

rispin. See respun. 

risy, adj. Apt to, trying to, take a rise out of 
persons : Cockney : C. 20. Esj). ‘ Don't be risy ! ’ 
(Heard on Aug. 21, 1930.) 

Rit, lit. A ritualistic Anglican clergyman : 
university : ca. 1870-1910. Ware. 

rith. Three : back s. (— 1923). Manchon. 
ritualistic knee. A sore knee caused by kneeling 
at prayers : medical coll. : ca, 1840-00. Ware. 

river, up the. Reported to the Trade Union 
oflicials for speeding : workers’(— 1935). Perhaps 
ox American c., wherein sent up the river ~ sent to 
prison. 

river hog or pig. A lumberman specialising in 
river work ; Canadian lumbermen’s : C. 20. John 
Beames, 

River Lea. The sea: rhyming s. (— 1903). 
E. & H.—2. But orig., and until ca. 1900 gen., tea 
(— 1869). H., 1st ed. Cf. liosy Lee. 
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River Ouse. A drink ; a drinking-bout: rhym¬ 
ing s. (on booze): late C. 19-20. B. & P. 

river pig. See river hog. 

river(-)rat. ‘ A riverside thief: specifically one 
who robs the corpses of men drowned F. & If. In 
the former sense, S.E. ; in the latter, c. : from ca. 
1880. 

river tick ; gen. River Tick. (F. & H. refers us to 
tick, where, however, no reference is made to r.t.) 
Standing d(d)t8 di8charg(‘d at the end of orui’s 
undergraduate days ; Oxford University : ca. 1820- 
60. Egan's Orose. 

rivets. Money : ca. 1890-1910. Prob. sug¬ 
gested l)y brads, q.v. 

rivet(t)ed, y)pl.adj. Married : a])p. ca. 1095 -1780. 
Cong 0 (“vc, 77o' Way of the World, 1700. (O. II. 

McKmght, I'dKjlish Words, 1928.) Cf. ‘ the modern 
spliced and tied up, the Scottish hucklexl, and the 
Australian hitched or . . . hitched vp Slang, 

p. 01. 

riz. See ris. 

rizzle. ‘ 'I'o enjoy a short period of absolute idle¬ 
ness after a meal ’ : provincial s. (not in E.D.D.) : 
1890, ('assdis Saturday Journal, Aug. 2, ‘the 
newest of new verhs ’. IVrhajis ex dial, rizzle, to 
dry by the heat of sun or fire, via the notion of 
Bunning oiu'self. 

roach, sound as a. vS<h‘ sound as . . . 
roach and dace. The face : rliyrning s. (— 1874). 
H,, 5th ed. 

road. A harlot: coll. : lat<; C. 10-17. Rhake- 
ipeare—2. The female pudend : C. (?) 17-20, very 
ob. : eitlu'r low coll, or S.E. eujihemi.sm. (T. road- 
maknig, -8. Way, manner; esp. in any road, 

oc('. anifroad : nori-aiistoeratie, non-eultun‘(l coll. ; 
late(’. 20. In dial, before 18S(i ; Australian by 
18S(S (!f()ldr( 0 \ood). P. MacDonald, Hope to Spare, 
1982, ‘ -Aon road, sir, to cut a long story shoit, 1 gets 
down t(* the mill-'ousc.’ Ex:—4. Direction; (‘sp. 
all roads, in every direction : (mostly lower-class) 
coll. : niid-U. 19-20. 

road, gentleman or knight of the, A highway¬ 
man : ('. IS^ 19 : coll. > journalistic 8.E. Rce the 
paragraj)h at knight. 

road, get the. To be dismissed from einploy- 
incnt : (dasgow (— 1984), Prob. suggested by 
walking-orders, q.v. 

road, give the. See give the road, 
road-hog. An inconsiderate (cyclist or) motorist: 
1898 (O.E.D.), though, in U.S., as early as 1891, of a 
cyclist : coll. >, by 1910, S.E. 

road-making ; road up for repairs. A low jihrase 
indicating menstruation : niid-C. 19-20. See 
road, 2. 

*road-starver. A long coat without pockets : 
mendicants' c. ; ca. 1881-1914. Ware. 

roader. ‘ A parced to be j)ut out at a roadside 
station The Times, I'ld). 14 : 1902 : railway coll, 
O.E.D.—2. A young ‘ swell ’ in the Mile End Road : 
East London (-- 1909) ; f by 1980. Ware. 

roadster. A tramp: tailors’ : late C. 19-20. 
Cf. road, git the. 

roaf, (Cf. rouf, q.v.) Four : back s. (— 1874). 
H., 5th ed. Ex the sol. jironunciation of four as 
fodr or foer. — 2. Whence (same period) roaf gen, 
four shillings ; roaf yanneps, fourpence. 

Roaming. See Roming. 

roar. (Of horses) to breathe noisily; 1880 

(O.E.D.) : coll. >, in C. 20, S.E. Cf. roarer, 1. 

roar up. To speak abusively to; shout at: 
lower classes’ : from ca. 1905. F. & Gibbons. 


roaratorio. See roratorio. — roaration. Bee rora- 
tion.—roaratorious. See roritorious. 

roarer. A hroken-winded horse : from ca. 1810 : 
coll. >, ca. 1900, S.E. Lex. Hal. Cf. roar, v.— 
2. A riotously noisy reveller or bully : late C. Ifi- 
early 18 : coll. D. Rowland, 1586 ; 1709, Steele. 
Ex roar, rare, to riot. D.E.D.—8. A noisy or a 
rousing song: 1887, Marry at : coll., though the 
O.E.D. considers it S.E. 

roaring. Tfu^ disease in horses mited at roar and 
at roarer, 1. From ca. 1820: coll. >, by 1900, 
S.E. 

roaring, adj. Brisk, successful, esp. in roaring 
trade: from ca. 1790: coll. ca. 1800, S.E. 
Grose, 3rd ed.—2. Boisterous ; (of healtli) exuber¬ 
ant: 1848, Thackeray. O.E.D. 

roaring, adv. Extremely ; very greatly : lower 
classes’ coll. (— lf)28). Manchon. 

roaring blade, boy, girl, lad, ruCaan. A street 
bully ; a riotous, noisy, lawless ftmiale : C. 17- 
mid-I8 (later, only archaic) : coll. A roaring blade, 
16-40, llumjihry Mill; r. boy, 1611, .1. Davii^s 
(O.E.D.); r. girl, 1611, Middleton & Di'kker 
(title) ; r. lad, 1658, Rowley, etc. (but current from 
ca. IfilO) ; r. ruffian, 1664, Cotton. 

roaring forties ; R. F. ‘ The degrees of latitude 
between 40" and 50" N—the most ternjiestuous part 
of the Atlantic ’, F. & H. ; occ. the corresponding 
zon(‘ in the South Atlantic. Nautical coll. ; in 
C. 20, S.Pl. From ca, 1880. 
roaring ruffian. Sec roaring blade. 

’"roast. To arrest: c. : late C. 17-early 19. 
B.E, ; Grose, 2nd ed. Perhaps on {ar)rcst, via the 
idea of giving a piTson a hot time.—2. (Also roast 
brown.) To watch closely : c. : 1888, G. 11. Sims, 

‘ A ri'cler was roasting me browTi,’ Cf. roasting, n., 
c. sense.—3. To ridicule, to quiz (a person), severely 
or cruelly : 1726>, Sliclvocki' : s. >. ca. 1760, coll. ; 
ob. {’f. to imrrn. (O.E.D.) In C. 20 Glasgow, 
esp. to ])ester.--4. In telegraphy, to click off a 
me.ssage so fast that it cannot he followed by (a 
])erson ; v.t ): 1888 (O.E.D.): telegraph-operators’. 

roast, smell of the. To get into prison : coll. : 
cu. : 1580-1640. Nares. 

roast a stone. To w aste time and energy : coll. : 
ca 1520 1620. Skelton. Apjierson. 

Roast and Boiled, the. The Life Guards ; mili¬ 
tary : ea. 1780—1830. Grose, 2nd (‘d., ‘ [Th(*y] are 
mostly substantial housekoejiers, and eat daily of 
roast and boiled,’ i.e. roast meat and boiled pota¬ 
toes. Gf. roast-meat clothes, q.v. 

roast-beef dress. Full uniform : naval eoll. 

(— 1867); ob. Smyth. Either ex roast-meat 

clothes, q.v., or ex the uniform of the royal beef¬ 
eaters. 

*roast brown. A C. 20 variant of roast, v., 2. 
Manchon. 

roast (h)and an(d) new (or noo). Roast shoulder 
(of mutton) and nmv potatoes : eating-house 
waiters’ (— 1909). Ware. 

roast meat, cry. To talk about one’s good for¬ 
tune or good luck : eoll.: C. 17~<*arly 19. Camden, 
B.E., Grose, Fielding, Lamb. Northall, 1894, notes 
that in dial, it also — to boast of w^omen’s favours. 
(Apper.son.) 

roast meat and beat with the spit, give (a person). 
‘ To do one a Curtesy, and Twit or Upbraid him 
with it ’, B.E. : coll. : ca, 1670-1820. 

roast-meat clothes. Sunday or holiday clothes : 
coll. : late C. 17-mid-19. B.F., Grose, 

roast meat for worms, make (one). To kill: 
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coll. : late C. 16-early 18. Shakespeare. Cf. the 
jocular S.E. food for the worms. 

roast snow in a furnace. To attempt the absurd 
or unnecessary : coll. : C. 19-20 ; ob. Apperson. 

roaster. A person burnt to death in a crash: 
Royal Air Force’s (— 1935). By influence of ‘ the 
Oxford -er ’. 

roasting, vbl.n. of roast, v., in all senses except the 
first; sense 2 occurs mostly in qive (one) a roasting, 
recorded for 1879, and in get a roasting, to be very 
closely watched. 

roasting-jack. The female pudend : low : mid- 
C. 19-20 ; ob. Ex S.E. sense. 

Rob All My Comrades. The Royal Army M(^dical 
Corps: mihtary, more gen. as c.p. than as nick¬ 
name : G.W., but rare after 1916. F. & Gibbons. 

rob-(o’)-Davy. Metbeglin : a micl-C. lG-mid-17 
coll, variation of roberdavy. Tn^flor the l\'ater Poet, 
rob Peter to pay Paul. 8( 0 Peter to pay Paul, rob. 
rob the barber. To wear long hair: lower 
classes’ coll. : late C. 19-20. Ware. 

rob(-)the(-)ru£fian. The female pudend : low 
coll. : C. 19-20 ; ob. 
roba. See bona roba. 

robe. A wardrobe : furniture-dealers’ coll. : 
late C. 19-20. The Spectator, June 7, 1935. Cf. 
hoard, n., 2 : they may be written 'btxird and 'robe. 

‘Roberdsmen, Robert’s men, etc. ‘ The third (old) 
Hank of the Canting Crew, mighty Thieves, like 
Robin-hood ’, B.E. : c. : C. 16-17. In other than 
this technical sense, it covers the period C. 14-20 
and is S.E., though long archaic. Prob. on Robert -j- 
robber, 

Robert ; Roberto. A policeman : coll. : resp. 
1870, ca. 1890; both ob. Ex Robert Peel. Cf. 
peAer. 

robin. 8ee Robin Redbreast. —2, A penny : low: 
from ca. 1890 ; ob.—3. A ‘ little boy or girl beggar 
standing about hke a starving robin ’ : c. and low : 
late C. 19-20 ; ob. Ware. 

Robin Hog. (Prob.) a constable : coll. : early 
C. 18. O.E.i). 

Robin Hood. An audacious lie ; coll. : ? C. 18- 
19. F. II. Abbr. tale of Robin Hood. 

Robin Hood, adj. Good . from ca. 1870. P, P., 
Rhyming Slang, 1932. 

Robin Hoods, the. ‘ The 7th (Territorial) 
Battalion of the Sherwood Foresters ’ : military 
nickname : late (J. 19-20. F. & Gibbons. Sher¬ 
wood Forest was Robin Hood’s n^puted haunt. 

Robin Hood(’s) bargain. A great bargain : coll. : 
C. 18. Cf. 'pennyworth, Robin IloodCs). 

Robin Hood’s choice. This—or nothing. Coll. ; 
C. 17. (A])i)ersou.) 

Robin Hood’s mile. A distance two or three 
times greater than a mile : coll. : ca. 1550-1700. 
Almost proverbial. 

Robin Redbreast ; r. r. A Bow-Street runner : 
ca. 1840-70. Also robin and redbreast. 

Robin Ruddock. Gold coin : ? late C. lG-mid-18. 
Manchon. See ruddock, 1 . 

robin’s-eye. A scab (sore); low : mid-C. 19-20; 
ob. Ex shape. 

Robinson. See Jack Robinson. 

Robinson Crusoe. Ho so ; from ca. 1890. P. P., 

Rhyming Slang, 1932. 

roble. An f error for ramble {rumble). O.E.H. 
robustious was, ca. 1740-90, a coll. See cap. 
Johnson. 

Roby Douglas. The anus : nautical: ca. 1780- 
1850. Grose, 1785, ‘ One eye and a stinking 


breath ’: which indicates an allusion to one bo 
named. 

Rochester portion. ‘ Two tom Smocks, and what 
Nature gave ’, B.E. : late C. 17-early 19. (N.b., 

portion is marriage-portion, dot; what — y)hy8ical 
charms in gen., but esp. the genitals in particular.) 
Cf. the C. 18—19 equivalent, a Whitechapel portion, 
Pegge, 1735, eites R. p. as a Kentish proverb. 

rock. School (opp. to baker’s) bread: Derby 
School: from ca. 1850. Less s. than coll. > j.— 
2. A medium-sized stone : Winchester School coll. : 
from ca. 1860. Perhaps owing to U.S. and Aus¬ 
tralian use of rock as a stone however small.—3. See 
Rock, the. —4. See rocks. —5. See sense 2 of: 

’•‘rock, V. To speak ; tramps’ c. (— 1893) ; very 
ob. Abbr. rocker {rokker), q.v.—2. \\t. ‘ To hit 

with a missile ; . . . also used by children for a hit 
when playing at marbles ’, Pettman ; South African 
coll. (— 1913). Ex J)utch raken, to hit, to touch. 

Rock, the. Gibraltar : coll. : from ca. 1840. 
Ex the main feature of Gibraltar.—2. Sec Old 
Steadfast. 

rock-a-low. An overcoat : dial, ami (low ) coll. 
(— 1860) ; ob. by 1890, t by 1910. H., 2nd ed. 

= Fr. rot^pielnure. 

rock-nosing. ‘ Inshore boat work in t he old 
whalcr.s ’ : whalers’ (!oll. : ca. 1850-1910. Bow'cn. 

rock of ages. Wages : rhyming s . G. 20.—2. 
by the rock of ages, relying on sight ; witliout a 
measure: tailors’: 1928, The Tailor and (.'utter, 
Nov. 29. CT. : 

rock of eye and rule of thumb, do by. T(.) guess 
instead of measuring precisely : tailors' : from ca. 
1860. Presumably rock — a movement to and 
fro. 

Rock(-)Scorpion. A mongrel Gibraltanne • naval, 
military : from ca. 1850. Cf. S.F. Roek Knglish, 
the Lingua Franca sjioken at Gibraltar (Horrow, 
1842). Ex Rock, the, q.v. 

rocked. Absent-minded, forgetful : low (— 1812) 
t by 1900. Vaux. Ia : 

rocked in a stone kitchen. A little weal; m the 
bend - foolish: eoll. : late C. lS-niid-i9. (irose, 
2nd 0(1., ‘ His brains ha\ing been disordi'n'd l)y the 
jurnhling of his cradle ’ on the stone floor. ('i'. half- 
rockfd. 

’•’rocker (or rokker) ,* oee. rock, q.v. To S}>eak ; 
tram])s’ e. : from ca. 1850 ; since ca. 1900. gen. low 
8. H., Oth ed., 1874; C. Hindley, 1876, ‘Gan \ ou 

rocker Romany A. Morrison. 1S9J, 

‘ Hew-att could rokker better than most Romany 
dials themselves.’ Ex Romany taker (Sainp.^orTa 
raker), to talk, speak, with variant voLer id'. L. vox, 
vocarc) ; cf. Komaoj roker{o)rneng}o, in a talk-man, 
i.e. a lawyer. 

rocker, off one’s. (Tcmy)oraiil_\ ) mad ; ex¬ 
tremely eccentric: knv : 1897 (O.K I).). Ex the 
piece of wood that enables a chair or a > radle to rock. 

rocket, off one’s. A military y)ervei>ion (G.W.) 
of the yireccding. F. & Gi]>bons. 

rockiness. Caaziness : from ca. 189S. Ex S.E. 
term influenced by rocker, off one's. 

’•‘rocks. Jewels; yiearls ; precious stones: c.: 
from ca. 1920. Ex U.S. rocks, diamonds. 

rocks, on the. Without means : coll. (-— 1889) 
>, by 1910, S.E. Ex stranded ship. 

rocks, pile up the. To make money : U.S. 
(rocks, money, 1847), yiartly anglicised ca. 1895. 
Kiyiling uses it in 1897 (O.E.i).). Prob. ex rock — a 
nugget: ef. rock, u., 2, and, in C. 20 U.S. c., rock, a 
precious stone. 
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rocks and boulders. (The) shoulders ; rhyming 
8.: late C. 19-20. B. & P. 

rocky. A K.N.R. rating ; a R.N.V.R. rating : 
naval; resp. ca. 1890-1914 and from ca. 1914. 
Bowen. 

rocky, adj. A vague pejorative : e.g. unsatis¬ 
factory (wcatlier), unj)leasant or hard (for, on a 
person) : 1883 (O.E.D.). Ex S.E. rocky, unsteady, 
unstable, tipsy. Hence go rocky, go wrong.—2. 
Penniless—or almost : coll. ; 1923, Galsworthy 

(O.E.D. Sup.). Ex on the rocks. 

rod. The })enis : coll. : (J. 18-20. Also fishing- 
rod : C. 19-20: 8. Cf. the Fr. verge, which is 

literary .—2. Incorrect for rad, afraid: C. 10. 
O.E.T). 

rod, T.i. and t. To coit (with): low : C. 19-20. 
Ex rod, n., 1. 

rod at, or under, one’s girdle. \\’ith various 
vv., it irn^tlies a whipping, presi'iit or past : coll, 
verging on S.E. : ca. 1579- 1020. Evly, Jonson. 
O.E.J) 

rod in pickle. Sl^o pickle and piss, 
rod-maker. ‘ The man who made the rods used 
in Btbling (q.v.) Mansfield, referring to ca. 1840 ; 
Winchester School : coll. > j. ; t by 1920. 

roddy. A rhododendron : London lower-class 
coll.: 1851. Mavhew (E.I).l).). Cf. r//ody, q.v. 
rodger. Se(* roger, v. 

rodney or R. A (very) idle fellow : coll. : ca. 
1805-95. Ex dial., where still extant, in the North 
and Midlands. Cf. the sad declension of Sawney. 

roe, 3’he semen: low: from ca. 1850; ob. 
Hence, shoot one's roe, emit. Ex fish-roe. 

rofeftl ; oi c. ro(u)f-efll. A life sentence : backs. 
(— 1859) of/e?-///r. II,, 1st ed. On for life, 

*roge, rogmg. C. 10-17 forms of rogue, roguing, 
qq.v. 

*roger. A beggar pretendmg to be a university 
ecliolur : e. ol mid-(J, 10, Co])land. Cf. rogue. — 
2. A goo.se : c. : mid-C, 10-18. Harman, Grose. 
Also Soger (or Tib) of the buttery: C. 10-18.—3. A 
portmarileau : c. : late 17-carly 19. B.E., 

Gro^(. lVrha]»s a corruption of poge. —1. A thief- 
taker : <•. ot ea. 1720-00. A New ('anting Diet., 
1725 ? via postulated rogue-cr, a taker of rogues,— 

6. The jienis : from ca. 1050 : jierhaps orig. c. Ex 
the name Soger : cf. dick, John Thomas. —0. A 
ram : rural coll, of ca. 1700-1900. Ex the name.— 

7. A bull: coll. (-- 1785); ob. Grose, l.st ed,— 

8. Roger, jolly.—9. See old Roger.—10. A gas- 
cylmd<‘r : military; 1910. W. E.x the code word 
therelor (F. & Gibbous).—11. Rum; military: 
from ca. 1912. F, & Gibbons. Ex a U.S. coon- 
ditty vith the refrain ‘U Rogerum !’—12. ‘The 
naval nickname of the senior oilicer of each section 
of the 4th Division of the Homo Fleet ... A con¬ 
traction of Rozhdestvensky, the Rus.sian Cora- 
mandcr-m-ChiefBowen; C. 20 ; t except his¬ 
torically. 

roger ; often rodger. To coit with (a woman): 
perha])H orig. c. : 1750, Robertson of Ktruan, who 
Bpells it rodger ; Grose, Ist ed., ‘ l^'rom the name of 
Roger, frequently given to a bull ’. 

Roger, jolly ; in late C. 19-20, occ. Roger. A 
pirate’s flag : 1785, Grose : coll. >, ca. 1850, S.E. 
Earliest record, 1723, as old Roger (W.), (A white 
skull in a black field ; ironic.) 

Roger Gough. Scrub (or brush) blood wood: 
Australian coll.: from early ISSO’s. ‘ An absurd 
name Morris : either ox the general that won the 
battk's of Sobraon and Ferozeshah, or, as TAe 


Australasian, Aug. 28, 1896, suggests, a corruption 
of an Aboriginal word now lost. 

♦Roger (or Tib) of the buttery ; or r. (or t.) . . . 
See roger, n., 2. 

Rogers. ‘ A ghastly countenance *: Society : ca. 
1830-50. Ware. Ex Rogers, the poet when old, 
or ex the J oily Roger of the pirates. 

♦rogue. A professed beggar of the 4th Order of 
Canters; c. : mid-C. lb-17; then historical. 
Awalelay implies it in wild rogue ; Dekker ; B.E. ; 
Grose. Whence S.E. senses. Perhaps an abbr. of 
roger, n., 1, of problematic origin, unless a perver¬ 
sion of t rorer, a turbulent fellow, on L, rogare, to 
ask. 

♦rogue, V. To be a beggar, a vagrant: c. of ca, 
1570-1630. Ex the n. 

♦rogue, wild. A born rogue <‘ver on tramp or a- 
begging : c. : ca. 1560-1700. Awdelay. 

♦rogue and pullet. A man and woman con¬ 
federate in theft ; c. : mid-C. 19-20. 

rogue and villain. A shilling : rhyming 8. 
(— 1857). ‘ Ducange Anglieus.’ On shillin'. 

rogue in grain. Acorn-chandler: ca. 1780-1840. 
Grose, 2nd (‘d. Lit., a great logue. (T. : 

rogue in spirit. ‘ A distiller or lirandy mer¬ 
chant (irose, 2nd ed. : ca. 1780-1840. Prob, sug¬ 
gested by rogue in grain, q.v., with a pun on spirit(s). 

rogue’s S^ute. ‘ The single gun on the morning 
of a court-martial ’ : naval jocular coll. : late C. 19- 
20, Bow'en. 

Rogues’ Walk, the. From Piccadilly Circus to 
Bond Street : Society : ca. 1890-1905. Ware. 

rogue with one ear. A chamber-pot: late C. 17- 
early 18, Randle Holme. 

♦roguing, n. Tramping as rogue or vagrant: ca. 
1575-1720 : prob. orig. c. Harrison, 1577 (O.E.D.). 
Th(; c. origin is postulated, for roguing is ex rogue, n,, 
via the v. (T. ; 

♦roguishness. The being a rogue, q.v. : late 
C. 16-early 17 : prob. orig. c. 

rogum pogum, or dragum pogram (-um). The 
plant goat's beard eaten as as})aiagus : late C. 18- 
mid-19 : le.ss .s. than dial, and low coll. Gros(‘, 
3rd ed., ‘ So called by the ladies ’—ironic, this— 
‘ who gatlier cresses, &c.’ 

♦roister, royster. In C. 17-early 18 c., one of a 
band of * rude, Roaring Rogues ’, B.E. 

roker. A ruler (esp. fiat roker) ; stick ; poker : 
schools’ : from ca. 185U. Ex roke, to stir a lire, a 
liquid : H alii well. 

♦roker (rare), rokker, v. See rocker. 

[role or (unashamedly Fr.) r61e (italicised) is cor¬ 
rect, the former being preferable as thoroughly 
English ; but either role (italici.sed) or role (witliout 
italics) is illogical—and silly.] 

roll, n. See rolls. — roll, V. See the next seven or 
eight entries.-—N., 2. Conceit; ‘ side ’ ; presump¬ 
tion : Shrewsbury School : from ca. 1890. Des¬ 
mond Coke, The Bending of a 2'wig, 1906. Also at 
Harrow : witness A. Limn, The Harrovians, 1913. 
(Cf. lift, a Shrewsbury synonym.) By jiun ox the 
words roll from side to side. 

roll, be at the top of (a iierson’s). To be heartily 
scorned by him : Regular Arm 5 ’’’B : from ca. 1910. 
Frank Richards, 1933. Perhaps = at the head of 
the crime-sheet. 

roll in every rig. To be up to every trick ; be up 
to-date ; low : Old Song, 1790, ‘ We roll in every 
knowing rig.’ 

♦roll in one’s ivories or ivory. To kiss: 1780 
Tomhnson in Ms Slang Pastoral, ‘ To roll in her 
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ivory, to pleasure her eye \ After ca. 1850, always 
ivories. C. ; ol). Cf. ivory., ivories ; c.g. fiash the 
ivories. 

roll into. To pitch into ; to thrash : coll. : Aus¬ 
tralian (and U.fS.): 1890, ‘ Itolf Jioldrewood 
(O.E.D.) 

roll me in the dirt (occ. hyphenated). A shirt: 
rhyming s. (— 1874) ; t by i915. H., 5th ed. In 

late C. 19-20, dicky (or Ihcky) dirt. 

roll me in the gutter. Butter : rhyming s. : late 
0.19-20. F.& Gibbons. 

’"roll of snow. (A })i(‘ce of) linen ; (bundle of) 
underclothing; c. (— 1899). Brandon. Seesnow. 

roll on(, big ship) ! ; roll on, duration ! A mili¬ 
tary c.p. (1917-18) expressive of a icrvont wish that 
the war might end. Manchon. See duration ; the 
ship is that which takes one back liome. 

*roll on, cocoa ! (Fx the pn'ceding phrase and 
the })hrase succeeding tlie present one.) A prison 
c.p., esp. as the indication ol a desire for the evening 
meal to arrive' ; from ca. 1919. James Curtis, The 
out Kid, 1990. 

roll on, demobilisation. T-^ngines of the Railway 
Operating Department jilying betwi'en ‘ Pop ’ and 
‘ Wypers ’ : military : 1917 -18. B. & P. 

roll one’s hoop. To go ahead ; be snci'e.ssful 
(both with a eonnotation of playing safe) : coll. : 
from ca. 1870 ; ob. 

roll out. To rise (esfi. in the niorning) : coll. ; 
from ca. ISSO. Abbr. roll out of bed. 

’"roll the leer. To pick Iiocki'ts ; C. ; from ca. 
1820; t hy 1900. Egan, Bo.rtana, vol. iii, ‘The 
boldest lad j That ever miH'd the eiy, or roll’d the 
leer ’. 

roll up. A roly-poly pudding ; coll.; in C. 20, S.E. 
and ob. : 1850 (O.E.D.). ]S()0, (O'orcfi* Eliot. Cf. 

do<j in a blanket. —2. A meeting : Au.slrahan : 1801 
(O.E.D.) : coll, till C. 20, then 8.E. ; anticipated in 
Grose (at 11 ussar-Ley). ‘ Uolf Boldrewood ’, 1890, 

‘ As if you'd hired the bi'll-ruan for a roll-u]) ’.—9. 
An order for a ‘ three-cross double ’ (cpv.) doubled ; 
Glasgow public-houses’ (— 1994). 

roll up, v.i. 'J’o assi'inble : Au.stralian s. ca. 
1910, gen. coll. : 1887, J. Earreli, ‘ Th<‘ miners all 
rolh'd u]) to s(>(‘ tlu' fun.’ Morns. Cf. roll-up, n., 2. 
— 2. lienee, to a[)])ear on the scene : coll. : C, 20. 
(C.O.D., 1994 Sup.) 

rolled on Deal Beach. Pitted v ith small pox: 
nautical: late (’. 19-20. Bowen. Ex ‘ the shingly 
nature of that beach ’. 

roller. A roll-call: Oxford llniversity : 1889 
(O.E.D.). Oec. rollers. Oxford -cr. —2. S(‘«; : 

“"rollers. The horse and foot (police) j)atrols : 
c. : ca. 1810-40. Vaux. Presumably because they 
rolled along at a great pace.—2. U.S. rolling stock : 
Stock Exchange ; from ea. 1885.— 9. See roller. 

Rollickers, the. 9’he 89th Foot Regiment, later 
the Royal Irisli TAisiliers : from ca. 1890 : military ; 
ob. F. k Gibbons. Ex their habits. Also, in 
1798 -1 , known as Blaynei/s Blood-Hounds. 

rolling. Smart, clever; low : ea. 1770-1870. 

? ex rolling blade ; cf. rolling kiddy. —2. Very rich ; 
coll. : 1905, 11. A. Vachell, ‘ He’s going to marry a 
girl who’s simply rolling ’ (Manchon). Abbr. rolling 
in money (or wealth). 

“"rolling kiddy. A smart thief: c. : ca. 1820-90. 
Egan, ‘ Witli rolling kiddies, Dick would dive and 
buy ’; Lytton. 

rolling off n log, (as) easy as. Very easy, easily : 
U.S. (1847), anglicised as a coll. ca. 1870. 
rolling-motion dickey. The three-ieavy-lined blue 


jean collar worn by the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserv^o before the G.W. : naval : late C. 19-early 
20. Bowen. 

rolling-pin. The male member: low: mid- 
C. 19-20. Cf. roly-poly, 2. 

Rolling Rezzie. H.M.S. Resolution of 1889: 
naval. Bowen. 

rolls. A baker : C. 19-20, ob. : coll. Also, but 
rather S.E. than coll., master of the rolls : mid-C. 18- 
20 ; slightly ob. Adumbrated by Taylor the Water 
Poet. (O.E.D.) 

RoUs. A Rolls-Royce motor-car: motorists* 
coll. : from ca. 1925. 

roUster. An incorrect form of roster: C. 19. 
Occ. roister. O.E.D. 

roly-poly. IJn-deux-cinq (a game) : Londoners’: 
ca. 1820-50. Bee.—2. A jam roll juidding : 1848, 
Thackeray : coll, till ca. 1880, then S.Ik Abbr. 
roly-poly pudding, also in Thackeray (1841). Also 
toll-up and dog in a blanket. —9. Tiie penis : low : 
mid-('. 19 20 ; ob. 

rom. See rum (adj.).—2. Occ. among tramps, 
rom. == a male Gypsy : from ca. 1850. in Romany, 
rom is a bridegroom, a husband ; any (adult) male 
Gy])sy : see es{). Hampson. 

RomEn. ‘ A soldier m the foot guards, u lio gives 
up his pay to Ids captain for leave to work ; serving 
like an ancient Roman, for glory and the love of his 
country,’(Rose, 1st ed. : military: ca. J7H0-I890. 

Roman fall. That affected posture m walking 
wdiich throws the lu'ad well forwnrd and puts the 
small of the back well in ; mostly among imui, the 
women favouring the (hecian bend, (j.v ; coll. : ea. 
1808-71. The (tirliestrn, March 25. 1870. 

[Romany. The languag(“ of t he English Gyf»sies. 
See es]). O.E.D. and F. & H. It cont i ibutc- many 
words to c. and to low s., es]». graftci.-^ . j 

Romany, patter. To talk Romany .- c. 19-20: 
low. Vaux ; Ainsworth. 

Romany rye. A gentleman that lalk.s ami associ¬ 
ates wjtli Gypsk's : imd-C. ]!> -20: coll J<:x 
Romany rai or rei, a gi'ntIonian. Pojmlai iscd by 
Borrow's The Romany Jiye. 1857. 

*romboyle, or-s. The -watch (earlv pole cj : raid 
C. 17-18 c. Coles, 1070; B.E. Gio.se Dec. 
runiboile, -boylc. 

’"romboyle. To mak(' hue and cry ; s(‘arcli for 
with a warrant: c. : lab' i'. 17-early 19. B.E. ; 
Grose, 1st ed. Esji. romboyled, w'anted by the 
constable's. Wlience rumble, (j.v. 

rombuUion. See rumbullion.—rombustical, rom- 
bustious. St'e rumbustical, rumbustious. 

“"rome. See rum, adj., L—So lor eombmations, 
e.g. rornc morl. 

Rome, gone to. See gone to Rome. Pf. return 
from Rome, (of bells) to n'surae imgmg after tho 
forty-eight hours’ Easter silence : Boman Catholic 
coll. {- 1890). Ware. 

Rome-runner. A person, esp. a cleric, constantly 
running off to Rome in search of s])iritual and 
monetary yirofit : coll,: inid-C. 14-15. 

’"Rome Ville, Romeville ; in c. Kb early 17. often 
-vyle. Also Rumville. London : c. : mid-(’. 10- 
mid-19, Harman, Dekker, li.El., Grose. Lit., 
excellent city. See rum, c. adj., L 

“"romely. See rumly. 

Romeo. Robert Coates (1772-1848), a London 
leader of fashion. Also Diamond Coates. He w'as 
very gallant, yery wealthy (Dawson.) 

'"Romeville. See Rome Ville. — Romford. See 
Rumford. 
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Romford. See Bumford. 

Roming (or Roaming) Catholic. A boI. pro¬ 
nunciation of Roman Catholic : C. 19-20. Dorothy 
Sayers, Unnatural Death, 1927, ‘ A nice lady ... a 
Roaming Catholic or next door to one ’. 

romp. To move rapidly (and with ease): racing : 
from ca. 1890. J. S. Winter, 1891, ‘To use the 
language of the turf, she romped clean away from 
them.’ O.E.D. Cf. romp away with. 

Romp, Miss. Mrs. Jordan (1762-1816), the 
actrcBB. She was William IV’s mistress when he 
was Duke of Clarence. Dawson. 

romp away with. To win (a race) easily : rat ing 

B. ; from ca. 1890. In C. 20, it is gen. eoll., often 
used fig. Ex romp, q.v. Cf. : 

romp home or in, V.i. To win very easily : 
racing s. >, in C. 20, gem. eoll.: 1888, ‘ Thor- 
maiiby ’ {romp in) ; Sporting Life, March 20, 1891 
(romp hom^, fig. of the winner of an athletic half- 
mile). O.E.l). and E. & H. 
ronny. See rouny. 

roo, ’too. a rake : Society coll. : mid-C. 19-20 ; 
oh. I.e. roni.- —2. A kangaroo : Au.stralian : late 

C. 19-20. Rrojierly a termination : ef. kangaroo, 
potnroo, ivallaroo (Morris). 

Roody Boys. Rue du Rois, near Xeuve Chapelle 
(I‘'landers) ; military coll. : (l.W. (F. iV Gibbons.) 

roof. A hat : 1857, Hughes ; ob. O.fl.D. — 2. 
The head : 1897, ‘ Pomes ’ Marshall ; slightly ob. 
roof, hit the. Sei* hit the roof, 
roof-scraper. A 6{X‘otator at the back of the 
gallery : tlx'atrical coll. (— 1909). Ware. f'f. : 

roofer. A ^^ret(‘h(‘d little theatre : lower classes' 
(— 1923). Maruhon. 

Rooinek. A British immigrant (1897) ; in Bckt 
W ai. a British soldier; Boer.s' nicknaiiic*; late 
(’, 19-early 2(>. In Sih. African hutch, lit. red¬ 
neck. 'fhe name replaced rooihatjt, red coat. 
Pettman , W. ; C.K.li. Cf. rough turl:, cp\. 

*r00k. A hous(d)rcaker's jeniiuy or ‘ crow ’ 
(whence rook): ca. 178(e-1850. Gros'C. 2nd ed.— 
2 As a swindler or a sharjier, from ca. 1,575, and 
until (’. 19, s. (in IS, coll.); })erha]>s orig. c. 
(Junrk.- ‘A. A clergMiian : 1859, H., 1st ed ; ob. 
F\ black clollic.*^ —4. A sloven : tailors* : from c*a. 
]x70 ; ob. ? l)ecause his lazinc.ss ‘ rocjks ’ others (»f 
their time. 

rook, V. 'fo cheat ; defraud, and defraud of; 
charge extortlonatcly : late C. 16-20 : s. (? orig. c ) 
>, in 19, coll. 

rookery. A gambling-hell: coll.: 1751, Smol¬ 
lett ; ob. Like the next, ex’ rook, to cheat.—2. A 
brothel : coll, : 1821, Egan ; ob.—3. A den.^ ly 

poy>ulatt'(l slum : coll. ; 1823. Bee : coll. till. C. 20, 
then S.E. E.\ rookery, a colon}’ of rooks.—4. The 
subalterns’ quarters in barracks : military (—1860). 
H., 2nd ed. Ex the noi.se.—5. A scolding-match, 
a row, disturbance: s. • eoll.: 1824 (D.E.I).). 
Also dial. Cf, j)receding sense. 

rook(e)y ; rookie. A (raw) recruit; military : 
1893, Kipling. A perversion of recruit, no doubt; 
but with a pun on rooky, rascally, scampish, 
rooking. Vbl.n. oirook, v., q.v. : mid-C. 17 20. 
room. See fore-room.—♦room(e), adj. See 
rum, adj., 1 . 

roomer. A lodger, esp. if occupying only one 
room : coll.: anglicised ca. 1875 ex U.S. 

Rooshan. A Russian : sol. (— 1887). Baumann, 
♦roosher. A constable : c. : from ca, 1870 ; ob. 
Either a corruption of rozzer, q.v., or ex Scots 
rooser, ruser, a braggart. 

D.U.E. 


roost. A garret : low Scots coll : C. 19-20. 
Jamieson, 1808. (O.E.D.)—2. A resting-place ; a 

bed; coll. (- 1860). H., 2nd ed. 

roost, v.i. To perch ; seat oneself: coll, : 1816, 
Scott (O.E.D.). Ex fowls.—2. V.t., to imprison : 
military : ca. 1870-1910. ? ex roster. —3. V.i., 

to cheat; v.t., roost over ; also, to take a rise out 
of a person : low : from ca. 1880 ; ob. 

*roost-lay. The practicti—and art—of stealing 
poultry : c. : from ca. 1810, Lex. Bal. 
rooster. The female pudend : low : raid-C. 19- 

20 ; ob. Where the -- roosts.—2. Sec queer 

rooster. — 3. A member who makes himself heard ; 
Parliamentary: from ca. 1860; ob. Ware.—4. An 
angler keeping to one place : River Lea anglers’ 
(- 1909). Ware. 

*roosting-key. A lodging-house; a ‘ doas- 
house ’ ; c, ( — 1887). Baumann. 

root. Money: coll. (— 1899); ob. Abbr. root 
of all evil. —2. (Also man-root.) The ])enis ; low 
coll.; C. 19-20.—3. Whence, a priapism : low ; 
late C. 19-20. Esp. in have the, get the r. Cf. rootle, 
q.v.—4, Bottom (of, e.g,, a class) : Charterhouse : 
C. 20.—5. A kick on the posterior : late C’. 19-20; 
orig. Public Schools’. Ex : 

root, v.t. To kick (a ball, a person) : late C. 19- 
20. Semantics : uproot, root up. Perhaps orig. 
Public Schools' ; Ian ITay, The Lighter Side of 
School Life, 1914, ‘ We rooted Sowerby afterwards 
for grinning ’ 

root, the old. The male member : perhaps 
rather coll, than s. : C. 19-20. 

root, the real. The real thing ; the Ixjst or the 
correct thing (to do) : C, 20 ; slightly ob. Prob. 
ex the real root of the uiatter 

root-about. Promisemous football practice ; 
•('hool’s (orig. Ix'ys) ; late C. 19-20. 

root about, v.i. To indulge in such practice : ib. : 
same period.—2. To search, e.sj). by rummaging 
}d)out ; dial, and, by C. 20, coll. Ex pigs root¬ 
ing. 

rooter. Anything very good, of prime quality. 
1860, IL, 2nd ed. E.g. a very smart dress, a bril¬ 
liant gem.—2. Hence, anything (or any act) very 
flagrant (e.g. a lie) or brutal (attack, blow, ? orig. 
kick) : from ca. 1865. Both senses very ob. 
rooti. See rooty. 

rootle, v.i. Tt) coit : low ; from ca. 1850 ; ob. 
Ex S.E. .sense, to grub, poki' about.—2. Also as n., 
in do a rootle : from ca. 1880. Cf. root, n., 2. 3.— 
3. To go or run about the jilace ; from ca. 1925. 
Ponald Knox, The Body in the Silo, 1933. Ex root 
{atound) tootle (to go). 

rooty ; rooti. Bread ; military : in India, from 
ca. 1800 ; fairly gen. from 1881, when the Army was 
n'organised. First recorded in 1883. G. A. Sala (a 
notable slangst(T) in The Illustrated London Neirs, 
July 7. Ex Hindustani roti. (After the G.W., 
common among tramjis as = casual-ward bread. 
Frank Jeimings, 1932.)—2. Hence, food in gen. : 
military : 20. F. &, Gibbons. 

rooty gong. A long-service medal: Regular 
Army : late 19-20. F. & Gibbons. Ex preced¬ 
ing -f- gong, q.v. Occ. rooty medal. 

rope, v.t. To hold a horse in check so that it 
shall not win : racing coll. : 1857, G. Lawrence 
(O.E.D.); in C. 20, S.E. Also, in lati^ C. 19-20, 
rope in. —2. V\i., to hold back in order to lose a 
race: racing and athletic coll. >, in C. 20, S.B. : 
1874, H., 5th ed. 

rope, cry (a). To cry a ward ing : late 0. 16-17 i 

AA 
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coll. Shakespeare, ‘ Winchester Goose, I ciy a 
rope ! a rope ! ’ ; Butler, 16G3, ‘ When they cry 
rope ? Ex hanging rope. 

rope, for the. Due, or condemned, to be hanged : 
police coll. : late C. 19-20. Charles E. Leach. 

rope-hooky. (Of hands) with fingers curled in : 
nautical coll. : late C. 19-20. Bowen. Esp. an old 
•hell-back’s, from years of handling ropes. 

rope in. See rope, 1.—2. To decoy ; enlist the 
services of : U.S. (— 1848) anglicised, as a coll., ca. 
1890 ; after ca. 1918, S.E. Prob. ex lassoing.—3. 
Hence, rope in the pieces, to make money : coll.: 
late C. 19-20.—4. (rope in.) To arrest: coll, (now 
verging on S.E.) : from ca. 1920. 

rope to the eye of a needle, put a. To attempt the 
absurd, the impossible : semi-proverbial coll.: 
C. 19. Apperson. 

Rope-Walk (or r. w.), go into the. ‘ In the law 

... a barrister is said to have gone into the rope- 
walk, when ho has taken up practice in the Old 
Baile}%’ Temple Bar, 1871 ; ob. As Serjeant 
Ballantine shows in his Reminiscences, 1882, when 
he says, ‘ What was called the Rope-Walk [at the 
Old Bailey] was represented by a set of agents clean 
neither in character nor person’, the rope-walk meant 
also a sot of shysters battening on Criminal Law ; 
moreover, he implies that the term dates back at 
least as early as 1850. 

rope-yam Sunday. A Sunday off: nautical coll. 
(— 1887) ; slightly ob. Baumann.—2. More cor¬ 
rectly, a synonym oimake and mend, q.v. : nautical 
coll. : late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

ropeable. Angry ; quick-tempered : from ca. 
1890 ; Australian. Ex ropeable (i.e. xcild) cattle. 

roper. A hangman : f. Be<‘ in 1823. See 
Mr Roper, —2. One who ‘ ropes ’ a hors(' (1870) or, 
in athletics, himself (1887) : coll, till (.'. 20, then S.E. 
See rope, 1 and 2. Occ. (of a horse only), roper-in. 
Dates : O.E.D. 

roper-in. Set* roper, 2.—2. A decoy to a gambling 
den : C.S. (— 1859), anglicised ca. 1880 ; coll. >, 
ca. 1910, S.E. See rope in. 

Roper, Mr ; or the roper. The hangman: 
jocular coll. : ca. 1050-1750. (Cf. John Roper's 
window, q.v.) Charles Sackville, fith Earl of 
Dorset, ('f. Roper s news, no news, in the Cornish 
that's Roper's news—hang the crier ! (Apperson.) 

Roper, Mrs. A Marine ; the Marines : naval 
(— 1868); ob. ‘Because they handle the ropes 
like girls, not being used to them ’ (Bfcwit). Cf. 
the C. 17 S.E. sense of roper : one deserving the 
rope. 

Roper, marry Mrs. To enlist in the Marines : 
naval (— 1864) ; ob. H., 3rd ed. Ex preceding. 

Roper’s window, John. A rope-noo.se : ca. 1550- 
1640 ; coll. Huloet (O.E.D.). 

ropes, be up to or know the. To be well-informed, 
expert ; artful : coll, (in C. 20, S.E.) ; 1840, Dana, 
‘ The caj)tam . . . knew the ropes ’ ; he vp to, not 
before ca. 1870 and only in ‘ artful ’ sense, 
ropes, on the high. See high ropes, 
ropes, pull or work the. To direct; exercise one’s 
intlucnce : coll, (in C. 20, S.E.) : from ca. 1880. 

ropes, put up to the. To inform fully ; to ‘ put 
wise ’ : from ca. 1875 : coll. Ex ropes, know the, 
q.v. Besant & Rice, 1877, have ‘ You’ve put me up 
to ropes ’; up to the 'vi much commoner, at 
least in C. 20. 
roping, vbl.n. See rope, V. 

^ropper. A scarf; a comforter : tramps’ c. : 
1873, Greenwood. T ternpper ])erverted, asks 
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F. & H. : this seems viable, for cf. f Scots ropjnn, to 
wrap. (E.D.D.) 

*roram. The sun : c. : late C. 18-mid-19. 
Tufts, ? ex Roland, suggested by Oliver, c. for the 
moon, as F. & H. ingeniously suggests. 

roration ; rarely roaration. ‘ An oration pro¬ 
nounced with a loud unmusical voice Grose, 1785 ; 
t by 1890 : jocular coll, or a. As in roratorio, roar ia 
punned. Cf. : 

roratorio or roaratorio. ‘ Roralorios dind Uproars, 
oratorio’s and opera’s ’, Grose. 1785 ; f by 1890. 
Sometimes sol. (cf. the Northamptonshire roratory, 
an oratorio), sometimes jocular coll, or s. (T'.: 

roritorious ; roaratorious. (Jubilantly) noisy: 
ca. 1820-60. Egan, 1821, ‘The Randallitcs ’—i.e. 
partisans of the great boxer—‘ were roritorious and 
tliished with good fortune.’ Punning oratorio and 
uproarious, and perhaps notorious. (T. the S.W. 
dial, rory-tory, ‘ loud, noisy, stirring ’ (E.D.D.). 

rort at. I’o comjiluin of : blame fien'cly : low : 
C. 20. (Michael Harrison, Spnn(f in Tartarus, 1935, 
‘It isn’t you . . . that I’mrorting at.’) Ex ror/y, 
q.v. 

rortiness ; rarely rortyness. The abstract n 
of: 

rorty ; occ. raughty. Of the best ; excellent ; 
dashing ; lively ; jolly ; sprightly : costers’ ; from 
ca. 1860. ‘Chickaleary ’ Vhinci*. ca. 18t)4, ‘ I have 
a rorty gal ’; Milllken. 1893, ‘ We'd a rare rorty 
time of it;’ W’hiteing, 1899, ‘A right-down 
raughty gal.’ Ware ranks a rorty toff as inferior to a 
rorty bloke. W. suggests a rhyme on naughty.— 
2. Amorous : low : from not later tlian 1893 
Manchon 3. Likewise ex sense 1 ; always in 
trouble : military : C. 20. F. k Gibbons. 

rorty, adv to rorty, adj., 1 : C. 20. O.E.I) 
(Sup ). 

rorty, do the. To have a g(tod time : costers’ 
(— 1893). Milliken. Ex ratty, adj., 1. 

rorty dasher ; 2, rorty toff. tine teliow ; 2. an 
out-and-out svell : costech’ : from ca. 1880. 
rory ; R. Short for : 

Rory o’ More. A whore (— 1871 ; ob.) ; a (b»or 
(- 1857) ; a door (- 1892). J^esp. H., 5th cxl. ; 

‘ Ducange Anglicus ’ ; ‘ Pomes ’ Marshall, ‘ 1 finxi 
him out of th(‘ Kory quick.' 

Rorys, the. 'j’he 93rd Ilighlandtn'.s, latiT the 
Argyll and Suthm-land Hujhlanders : military : 
mid-C. 19-early 20. K. & Gibbons. Roty being a 
common Scottish name. 

ros-bif Yorkshee. A red-faecd ^'oik.slureman ■ 
in the catering trade, esp. in Italian ^e^taurants : 
(’. 20. Ex the fact that 5Orkshircmen expect to 
find roast beef and Yorkshire jiudflmg even in 
Italian restaurants. 

rosa, sub. See sub rosa. 

Rosalie. A bayonet : rare military : 1915-18 

B. & P. Adojitcd from Fr. s., wIktc it was nuire 
common among civiliaiis than among soldiers. 

*rosary, the. A variation of the conlidence trick : 
c. : C. 20. Charles E. Leach. 

rosary-counter. A Roman Catholic : Irish 
Orangemen’s (— 1934). 

rose. The female piidend ; a maidenhead : 

C. 18- 20,—2. A hitch : showmen's : from ca. 1860. 
—3. An orange : 1860, H., 2nd ed. ; f by 1915. 

T ex the sweet smell. 

rose, V. Raised. See rise, v.—2. Risen : S.E. 
until (’. 19, then sol. Bauruann. 

rose, pluck a. To take a virginity; (among 
women) to ease oneself in the open air': both coll, 
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verging on euphemiBtic S.E. : C. 1&-20. Swift 
(2nd Benae). 

rose, strike with a feather and stab with a. To 

punish playfully ; coll,: ca. 1888-1914. Ex a 
muaic-hall refrain ; cf., however, Wobater's ‘ M. If 
I take her near you. I’ll cut her throat. F. With 
a fan of feathers,’ 1012. Cf. run through the nose 
u'iih a cushion, q.v, 

rose, under the. In confidence ; ‘ on the quiet ’; 
secretly : inid-(J. 10-20 : S.E. >, ca, 1000, col). >, 
ca. 1850, again S.E. Dymock, 1640 ; Grose. 
Here, rose ~ rose-bush ; sub rosa is modern, not 
Clasaic, L. Grose, 2nd ed., mentions tliat the rose 
was ‘ sacred to Harpocrates, the God of Silence ’, as 
does Sir Thomas Jlrowne. 

rose-coloured. ‘ Bloody ’ : coll, euphemism 
(— 1923) ; oil. Manchon. Also roseate : id.; id. 
Ibid. 

Roseberys. London County Council 2^”o ^^fock : 
money-market : late C. 19-early 20. Ex Lord 
Rosebery, who Vvas the first Chairman of the 
Council. Incorn'ctly Uoseherrys or -berries. 

rosebuds. Potatoes : rhyming a. (on spuds): 
late ('. 19-20. ib & P. 

roseUa. A European working bared to the 
waist: iS'ort.hern Australia (— I80S). ‘The 

scorch mg of the skin . . . produces a colour which 
prf)bably suggested a comparison with tiic bright 
scarlet of the parrakeet so named,’ Morris. 

roses and raptures. A literary c.p. (ca. 1830-90) 
applied to the Book of Beauty kind of publication. 
Ware. 

rosey. See rosy. 

rosh ; roush. To horse play : Roj^al Mihtary 
Academy : from ca. 1880. Henc(>, stop roshing /, 
be (juiet ! Perhaps a corruption of rott«e. 

rosie. A rubbish-tin : nautical, esp. stewards' 
f— 1935). I'crhaps ex the stench.—2. Sec rosy. 

rosin. A fiddler : coll. : 187(), Figaro, Oct. 31, 

‘ They playfully call me “ Rosin ”... yet 1 must 
. . go on with my pla\ ing.’ Ex the rosin used on 
violin bows.—2. Fiddler’s drink : coll. : mid- 
C. 19- 20; ob. H., 3rd ed. Ex S.E. rosin, to 
supply with, or to indulge oneself in, liijuor. 

rosm-the-bow. A fiddler: coll (— 1864); very 
ob Lx a .song so titled, Cf. rosin, 1. 

Rossacrucian. A follower of O’Donovan Rossa : 
journali.st 1 C ; 1885-6, Invented by G. K. Sims, 
punning Kossa and Rosicrucian. 
rosser. See rozzer. — rest - - roast. See roast, 
rost, turn roast to. From arrogant to become 
humble: coll. : C. 16. Halhwell. Prob. ex the 
humbling of a boastful cook, rost being rust, 

rosy, always preceded by the. Wine : 1840, 

Iiickens, ‘ Riidiard Swiveller finished the rosy, and 
apphed himself to the composition of another glass¬ 
ful.’ Grig, and projierly, red wine ; cf. Er. s. le rose, 
which Kastner & Marks have omitted in their 
excellent Glossary.—2. Blood: sporting (— 1891); 
ob. Sporting Life, March 25, 1891. Suggested by 
claret, q.v.—3. Good fortune : Cockney (— 1893). 
Millikcn. Ex rosy, favourable, of good omen.—4. 
(Rosy.) Abbr. of Rosy Lee : esp. among grafters : 
C. 20. Philip Allingham, Cheapjack, 1934. 

rosy, do the. To have a ‘ rosy i.e. pleasant, 
time : Cockney (— 1893); ob. Mfiliken, ‘ A doin’ 
the rorty and rosy as lively as ’Opkins’s lot 
rosy, give the. * See give the rosy. 

Rosy Lee. Tea: rhyming s, : late C. 19-20. 
F. & Gibbons. 

rot. Nonsense, trash, ‘ bosh ’ (q.v.): e. >, ca. 


1920, coll. : 1848, O.E.D.; 1861, H, C. Pennell, 

‘ “ Sonnet by M. F. Tupper ”, A monstrous pile of 
quintessential rot.’ Like rotter, ‘ app. first at Cam¬ 
bridge ’, W. Ex rot, dry rot, decay. Also tommy 
rot, q.v., and dry rot : coll. (— 1887) ; f by 1920 
(Baumann). 

rot, V. To chaff severely ; 1890, Lehmann, 

‘ Everybody here would have rotted me to death ’ ; 
slightly ob. Ex rot, n. (O.E.D.)—2. To talk non¬ 
sense : 1899, Eden Phillpotts ; ob. (O.E.D.)—3. In 
imprecations : late C. 16-19 : coll. Lhakespeare, 
1588, ‘ But vengeance rot you all,’ Semantics : 

‘ mav you go rotten ! ’ Also in rot it /, C. 17—18, ancl 
rot (up)on, C. 17. In rot urn!, um — 'em, them. 
(Extant, though ob., in dial.)—4, To spoil ; mar 
nonsensically or senselessly: 1908, A. S. M 

Hutchinson, ‘ He was rotting the whole show.’ 
Also rot up, as in Desmond Coke, The House Prefect, 
1908 : orig. Public Schools’. 

rot I Nonsense ! ; bosh ! : from ca. 1860, 
Henley & Stevenson, 1892, ‘ Oh, rot, 1 ain’t a 
parson.’ Ex the n., q.v. ; quite independent of rot, 
V., 3. Cf. rotten f 

rot about. To waste time from place to place ; to 
play the fool : from late IHOO’s. Ware, 
rot-funk. A panic : cricketers’ : ca. 1890-1914. 
Ware. 

rot-gut ; occ. rotgut. Any unwdiolesomc liquor ; 
esp. inferior weak beer : late C. 16-20 : coll. >, by 
C. 19, S.E. G. Harvey, 1597. Occ. as adj.: 
C. 18-20. T. Hughes, ‘ rot-gut stuff ’. Grose, 
1785, rhymes thus, ‘ Mot gut, small beer, called beer 
a bumble, | Will burst one's guts before ’twill 
make one tumble.’ 

Rot-His-Bone, be gone to. To be dead and 
buried : late C. 18-early 19. Grose, 1785. Pun¬ 
ning Ratisbon. Cf. he gone to the Diet of Worms. 

rot it ! ; rot on ! ; rot um ! ; rot upon ! See rot, 
V., 3.—For rot up, set rot, v., 4. 

rotan. A w^heclod vehicle : 1725, A New Canting 
Diet,; Grose; t by 1870. Prob. c. Ex L, roto. 
Whence, according to Bee, comes Rotten Row: 
which etymology may be correct. 

Rothschild. ISee come the Rothschild, 
rotten. In a deplorable state or ill-health ; ill; 
worthless; ‘ beastly ’ : from ca. 1880. R. L. 

Stevenson, 1881, ‘ You can imagine how^ rotten I 
have been feeling,’ O.E.D.—2. Drunk : Glasgow 
(- 1934). Proleptic. 

[rotten, bells go. In C. 20, certainly j-; prob. 
always j. For those who wish to claim it as uncon¬ 
ventional English, 1 supply two references : E.D.D. 
at hell, n. ; R. G. K. VWcnch, ITiac/ic.vier Word- 
Book, 2nd ed., 1901, &t peals and rotten.'] 
rotten ! An expletive corresponding to rotten, 
sense 1 : from ca. 1890. 

rotten-guts. A person with stinking breath: 
lower classes’ coll. (— 1923). Manchon. 

rotten orange ; Rotten Orange, the. A follower 
of William III : Wiihara III himself : Jacobites’ : 
1686-ca. 1700. Ware. Because he was Prince of 
Orange. 

Rotten Row. ‘ A line of old ships-in-ordinary in 
routine order ’, Smyth, 1867 : nautical; ob.—2. A 
bow ; rhyming s. (— 1909). Ware. 

Rotten Row, belong to. (Of ships) to be in 
ordinary : naval: C. 19. Bowen.—2. Whence 
(likewise of ships) to be discarded as unserviceable ; 
nautical : from ca. 1890 ; ob. A pun on Rotten 
Row, jierhaps via rotten borough. 
rotten sheep. A useless pc rson (esp. male), a 
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mean traitor; Fenian : 1889, The Daily Newa^ 

July 3 ; ob. Ex a sheep aflFected with the rot. 

rotter. An objectionable person : 1894. (leorge 
Moore (O.E.D.). Ex ro^, n., androWe?!. (Addenda.) 

Rouen, client for. A soldier venereally infected : 
military coll. : 1915 ; ob. F. & Gibbons. The 
main venereal hospital was there. 

rouf. Four : back s. (— 1859). H., 1st ed. 

rouf-efil. See rofefil. 

rough, n. A rough rider : coll. : 1899, The Daily 
News, Feb. 23 (O.E.D.); ob. Gf. rougher. 

rough, adj. See rough on. —2. Of food. esp. fish : 
coarse, inferior, stale : London coll.: from ca. 1859 ; 
slightly ob. Mayhew, ‘ The . . . “ rough ” lish is 
bought chiefly for the poor.’ 

rough, a bit of. A woman, esp. if viewed sexually; 
low : from ca. 1870. 
rough, cut up. See cut up rough, 
rough and tough. A (? rhyming) coll, variant of 
rough ; ca. 1880-1915. Ilaumann. rough neck, 
q.v. 

rough and tumble (often hyphenated). A fr(ie 
fight; a go-as-you-please fight ; from ca. 1810 : 
boxing coll. >, ca. 1910, S.E. (The adj. is S.E.)— 
2. The female pudend : low : from ca. 1850. Also 
the rough and ready. Cf. rough, a hit of, and 
rough rnalkin. 

rough as a sand-bag. (Of a story) very exagger¬ 
ated ; (of a jierson) uncouth or objectionable : 
military coll. : C. 20. F. & Gibbons. Cf. rough as 
bags. 

rough as a tinker’s budget (bag). Very rough : 
ca. 1650-1700. Howell. (Apporson.) Cf. : 

rough as bags. (Of persons) very rough or un¬ 
couth : Australian coll. : C. 20. 

rough as I run or it runs. Though I am rough, 
coarse, ignorant; it’s certainly rough : coll. : late 
C. 17-mid-19. T. Brown, 1687, ‘ if you don't like 
me rough, as I run, fare you well, madam ’ ; Kay, 
1813, ‘ Rough as it runs, as the boy said when the 
ass kicked him.’ Apjjerson. 

rough diamond. A person of good heart and/or 
ability but no manners : from ca. 1750 : coll, till 
ca. 1880, then S.E, The Adventurer, 1753 ; Lytton. 

*rOUgh fam or fammy ; occ, hyjihenated. A 
waistcoat pocket : c. : ca. 1810-50. Vaux. In c„ 
farn (q.v.) is the hand : ? ex the habit of putting 
one’s thumb in the pocket. 

rough house. Disorder ; a quarrel; a noisy dis¬ 
turbance or struggle : coll.; U.8. (1887) anglicised 
ca. 1910. 

rough-house, v. To treat roughly ; coll., orig. 
(ca. 1900) U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1914. O.E.D. 
(Sup.). Ex the n.—2. Hence, to act noisily or 
violently : coll. : 1920, ‘ Sapper ’ (ibid.). 

rough TVfftlkin (or m,). The female pudend : low 
Scots : C. 16. 

rough neck, rough-neck, roughneck. A rough, 
ignorant fellow : U.S. (1836,a rowdy), anglicised ca. 
1910 : coll. Cf. rooinek, q.v. 

rough on. Hard for ; bearing hardly on : coll.: 
U.S. (1870, Bret Harte), anglicised ca. 1885 (e.g. 
Besant, 1887). ? ex rough luck (cf. tough luck).—2. 

Severe on or towards (a person) : coll. : U.S. 
(1870), angheised ca. 1890. Hardy, 1895. O.E.D. 
Cf.: 

rough on rats ; gen. it’s . , . Rough luck: 
from ca. 1890. Sec rough on. 

rough-rider’s (or -ers’) wash-tub. The barrack 
water-cart: military ; ca. 1890-1915. 
rough-up. A contest arranged at short notice; 


an informal contest: orig., boxing: 1889, Tha 

Referee, Jan. 26.—2. Hen(*e, a trial race : esji. 
turf 8. : C. 20. (O.E.D. ; Manchon.) 

rougher. A rough-rider (cf. rough, n.): coll. : 
C, 20 ; oh. (O.E.D.)—2. A rough time ; a severe 
tackle at Rugby football : Soottish Public Schools’ : 
from ca. 1910, Ian Miller, School Tie, 1935. By 
‘ the Oxford-cr 

roughing, vbl.n. A students’ ‘ scragging ’ of a 
university teacher of whom they disapprove ; 
Scottish undergraduates’ s. (late C. 19-20) >, by 
1920, coll. 

roughy. A rough man ; a rough liorsc, etc. ; 
Australian coll.: C. 20. What 1 Know, by a 
Philosophic Punter. 1928,—a little-known and 
amusing book ; Ion L. Idness, Flynn of the Inland, 
1932. 

round. A shirt collar : 1859, H. ; f by 1910. 
Perhaps ex trade names all rounds, all rounders. —2 
‘ A bedside dissertation and demonstration of cases 
in a w'ard by the senior physician or surgeon to 
students’ ; if the audience consists ol (pialilied 
practitioners, and if the cases are obscure, it is a 
hot-air round or shifting dullness (cf. the technical 
8ens('): medical students’ (— 1933). See esp. 
Slang, p. 192.—3. ‘ Punishment consisting of run¬ 
ning round playground ’ : Bootham School : C. 20. 
Anon., Diet, of Bootham Slung, 1925. 

round, V.i. To peach, lay information : low : 
from ca. IS.V.), V.t., round on. 11., 1st ed. Prol) 
a development of round on, to turn ujion and berate. 

round. Languid: tailors’: from ca. 1870; ob 
? ex circular padding. 

round, bet. I’o bet upon—or againsb —several 
horses: the turf: from ca. 1820; in C. 20, coll. 

‘ Jon Bee 1823. 

’^round-about. A treadmill (invented ca 1821) : 
prison coll, rather than s. or c. : from ca. 1823 ; ob 
Bee.—2. A female thief’s all-round pocket : c. : 
from ca, 1820. ’Jon Bee’, 1823.—3. A hoiis«‘- 
breaking tool that cuts out a round piece (about five 
inches m diameter) from shutter or door ; c. : from 
ca. 1820. Egan’s Grose. Gcc. round Rohm, C 19. 
—4. A big belly : lower classes’ (— 1923). Man¬ 
chon. 

round and square. Everywhere: rh}'niuig s 
(— 1903). Not very gen, 
round betting. See round, bet. 
round dozen. ThirU'cn lashes with the cat-o’- 
nine-tails : naval coll. : (J. 19. l>owen. 

round me houses. The earliest form of round the. 
houses, q.v. ‘ Ducange Anglicus ’, 1857. In C. 20, 
gen. . . . wy ... 

round mouth, gen. preceded by the. The funda¬ 
ment ; low : ca. 1810—70. Also brother r. rn., esj). in 
Brother round mouth speaks, ho has broken wind. 
Lex. Bal. 

round-mys. Trousers : rhyming s. (— 1909) 
Ware. Abbr. round my houses. 

round O (or 0). A notable lie ; coll, ; C. 17. 
Ex the oh ! of remonstratory surprise.—2. No runs ; 
batsman’s score of ‘ 0 ’ : cricket coll, : ca. 1855-65. 
Reade in 1803 refers to it as ‘ becoming obsolete ’ 
(O.E.D.). 

round one or un. A notable lie : mid-C. 19-20; 
ob. H., 5th ed. 

round robin. The host: low coll.; mid-C. 16-17. 
Coverdale, Foxe, Heylin. d. jack-in-the-box, q.v.— 
2, A housebreaker’s tool: see round-about, 3.—3. 
‘ A good hearty swindle ’, Clarkson & Richardson, 
1889: 0. 
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round shaving. A reprimand : (low) coll.; from 
ca. 1870 ; ob. Ex dial. 

round the bend. Cra/y ; mad : naval; mid- 
C. 19-20 ; ob. Bowen, 
round the buoy. See buoy, round the. 
round the comer. A military c.p. reply to ‘ How 
far is it ? ’ : 1914 ; ob. B. & P. 

♦round the comer, get (one). Deliberately to 
annoy an irritable person : c. : ca. 1810-.V). 
Vaux, who notes the variant gpt (one) out. 

round the comer, wrong (all). Having had some¬ 
thing strong to drink : lower classes’ : from the 
middle 1890’s ; slightly oh. Ware. 

round the houses. Trousers : rhyming s. (1850) 
on sol. pronunciation, troufsies. H., Ist ed. An im¬ 
provement on orig. form, round me hovses. 
round ’un. See round one. 

’"roundem. A button : c. : from ca. 1860. H., 

3rd ed. A disguising of round (cf. roundy). —2. 
WherK;e, the head ; c. (— 1923). Manchon. 

rounder. One who peaches : low ; 1884 (O.E.D.). 

Ex round, V.- -2. A short, close-fitting jacket : coll.: 
mostly Cockney : from ca. 1890. Milliken, 1893, 

‘ That’s me in plaid dittos and rotinder.’ Ex round- 
about in same sense. 

Roundhead. A Puritan ; coll. ; 1641 ; S.E. by 
1800. lix cropped iiead. Cf. square head. 

rounding. A betraying of one’s associates : low : 
1864. See round, V. ; cf. rounder, 1. 

*rounds. Trousers : tramps’ c. : from ca. 1890. 

P. H. Emerson. Ex round the houses. 

rounds of the galley. Openly expressed abuse of a 
seaman by his mess-mates : naval : ca. 1850-1910. 
Bowen. 

*roundy(-ken). A watch-house or lock-up : c. of 
cu. 1825-()0. Egan. Lit., round place. 

*rouny, A potato ; c. of ca. 1820-70. Haggart. 
Also (? misprint), ronny. A corruption of rouixbj, a 
round object : cf. dial, roundy, a lump of coal. 

*rouse, v.i. To light : c. : 1888. The Evening 
Standard, Dec. 26; ob.—2. (Pronounced rouss.) 

To ‘ grouse to scold (v.i.), esp. if coarsely : Aus¬ 
tralian : t' 20, An Au.stralian c.p, runs ; If a 
woman caught a louse (occ. mouse) j In her blouse 
[pron. blouss\ ; Would she rouse ? Perhap.s ex 
rouse a per^rnt, to anger liirn. Constructed with on 
(a person).- -3, (.M.so roust.l V.t., ‘ to upbraid with 
many words ’. C. J. Dermis ; Australian : 20. 

Ex sense 2. 

rouse and shine (naval. C. 19); rise and shine 

(naval and military, C. 20). A c.j). order to get out 
of bed. Bowen. 1>. P. 

rouser. A lormidahh' breaking of wind : coll. : 

C. 18. Suift.—2. A handy man : Australian coll. ; 

C. 20. Lawson, 1902. Ex rouseabout. 

rousb. fSe«' rosh.—2. SC'O ‘ W inchester College 
slang ’, § 2, and cf. hnusle (q.v.) for hustle. 

roust. An act of kind : coll. : late C. 16-17. 
Hall, Satires, ‘ 8iic seeks her third roust on her 
silent toes.’ Ex roust, a roaring or bellowing. 

roust, V.i. To coit : coll. : late C. 16-17. Ex 
roust, n., q.v. ; the corresponding S.E. sense is ‘ to 
shout, bellow ’.—2. To steal : c. : ca. 1820-SO. 
Haggart. Ex dial, roust, to rout out.—3. See 
rouse, 3. 

roustabout. A rouseabout or handy man, esp. at 
a shearing : Australian : 1883 (O.K.D.) : coll. >, 
b}’ 1905, S.E. Ex U.S. roustabout, a deck hand 
or wharf labourer. 

’•‘router-putters. Cows’ feet: c. : ca. 1820-60. 
Haggart. Ex router, (Scots dial, for) a cow 


ROYAL 

rovers. Thoughts ; Scots coll. : C. 19-20 ; ob. 
Jamieson. Ex wandering thoughts. 

row. A disturbance ; a noisy quarrel: 1785, 
Grose, who says that it was a Cambridge term. S. 
until ca. 1910, then coll. Esp. in make a row (1787, 
O.E.D.), kick up a row (1789, O.E.D.), and get into a 
row. Origin obscure ; W. suggests that it is cognate 
with rouse -= carouse. —2. A noise : 1845( O.E.D.) , 
s. >, ca. 1910, coll. Eton School Days, 1804, 

‘ Chorley cried, Hold your row, will you ? ’ 
row ! ‘ Shut up ! ’ ; ‘ pax ! ’ : Charterhouse • 

from ca. 1920. Perhaps elliptic for stotv that 
row 

row, V, To assail roughly : attack fa person or hb 
rooms) : 1790 (O.E.D.) : s. until ca. 1890, then coU. ; 
ob. Ex row, n., 1.—2. V.i., to make a disturbance ; 
to quarrel : 1797 (O.E.D.).—3. To ‘ rag ’, v.i. : 

university : ca. 1820-80.—4. To scold severely, to 
reprimand (v.t.) : from ca. 1810 : s. > coll. ca. 
1910. Byron.—5. To criticise harshly or sharply : 
from ca. i825 ; in C. 20, coll. (O.E.D.).—6. See row 
in the boat. 

Row, the. Goldsmith’s Row: C. 17 ; coll. 
Middleton. O.E.D.—2. Rotten ILiw : from ca. 
1810 : coll. ; in C. 20, S.E. Combo. ‘ Vulgar 
tradesmen, in the Row ’. 3. Paternoster Row : 

booksellers’ coll. : from ca. 1820. ‘ Jon Bee.’— 

4. Holywell Street : booksellers’ coll. : ca. 1860- 

80. H., 3rd ed. 

row?, what’s the. W^hat's the noise about? 
What’s the matter or trouble ? ; 1837, Dickens, 
‘ What’s the row, Sam ? ’ (O.E.D.) 

row in. To consj^ire : low : from ca. 1860. 
Ware. Ex next entry.—2. To work or enter into 
a.s.sociation {with): grafters’ s. (— 1934). Philip 
Allmgham, Cheapjack. 

’•‘row (in the boat). To go shares {with) ; o. of ca. 
181U-()0. \’aux. 

row-man. Incorrect for roundsman, a peripatetic 
labourer: from ca. 1830; ob. O.E.D. 

row up. To reprimand severely ; 1845 (O.E.D.) : 
coll. ; in C. 20, S.E. but ob. ? ex :—2. To rouse 
noisily : C. 19-20 ; ob. S. ;>, ca. 1890, coll. 

rowdy. Money : from ca. 1840 ; low. Ob. 
Leman Rede {rowdy) ; Thackeray {the r.). ? ex 

ruddy, n. 

rowdy, adj. (Of horse or bullock) troublesome ; 
Au.stralian s. (— 1872) by 1900, coll. C. H. 
Eden, 1872 ; A. B. Paterson, ‘ And I can ride a 
rowdy colt, or swing the axe all day.’ Extension of 

5. E. sense. Morns. Cf. roughy, q.v. 
rowdy-dow. Abbr. of next, q.v., or ex rou^-de- 

dow, a din. From ca. 1860. H., 2nd ed., ‘Low, 

vulgar ; not the clieese ”, or thing.’ 

rowdy-dowdy. Noisily rough ; turbulently 
noisy : from ca. 1850. Reduplication on rou'dy. 
rowing, vbl.n. To row, v., esp. in senses 1 and 4. 
rowl. Money : low : C. 19. Prob. a corruption 
of royal {images), q.v. 
rowlock phrase. See ruUock. 

’Roy. ‘ Fitzroy, a suburb of Melbourne ; iu 
football team ’, C. J. Dennis: Australian coll. : 
late C. 19-20. 

royal. A member of the Royal Family : coU. : 
1788, Mme D’Arblay (O.E.D.); ob.—2. A privi¬ 
leged labourer working regularly enough but not on 
the staff: dockers’ coll. : 1883, G. R. Sims.—3. See 
Royals. —4. See spread the royal. 

royal, adj. Noble; splendid; excellent: coU. : 
from ca. 1580 ; hut not gen. before ca. 1850. 
E.g. a royal time. (O.E.D.) 



ROYAL BOB 

royal bob. Gin: ca. 1729-70. d. royal poverty, 
q.v. ? origin. 

Royal Qoats, the. The 23rd Foot, afterwards the 
Royal Welch Fusiliers : military : from ca. 1830. 
F. & Gibbons. Also the Nanny-Goats. Kx their 
goat mascot. 

royal image. A coin : mid-C. 18-early 19 : coll, 
or perhaps S.E. ; coll., however, is royal images, 
money : mid-C. 18-mid-19. On royal (ryal), the 
coin ; on the analogy of King's and Queen's pic¬ 
ture, q.v. 

Royal N. Royal Navy : naval coll. : from the 
late 187()’s; ob. E.g. W. S. Gilbert in Il.M.S. 
Pinafore. 

royal poverty. Gin : ca. 1725 80. N. Bailey. 
Cf. royal bob. Perhaps because, though a ‘ royal ’ 
drink, gin is apt to lead to poverty. 

royal-roast. Roast meat and vegetables for, 
and on, the lower deck : naval eoll. : late C. 19-20. 
Bowen. Cf. royal roast and straight bake, roast 
meat and baked potatoes : id. : id. F. &. Gibbons. 

*royal scamp. A highwayman that, without 
brutality, robs only the rich : c. : late C. 18-early 
19. Grose, 2nd ed. See scamp. 

Royal Standbacks, the. ‘ A regiment imagined 
by others . . . not to have shewn particular keenness 
about going into action ’ : military coll. : C. 19-20 ; 
slightly ob. F. & Gibbons. 

Royal Tigers, the. The t)5th Foot, now the 
York and Lancaster Regiment ; military : from 
ca. 1823. F. tS:, Gibbons, ‘ From the “ Royal 
Tiger ” badge, granted for distinguished service in 
India between 1802 and 1822 ’. 

royally. Splendidly; excellently: coll.: 1836, 
E. Howard, ‘ Royally drunk O.E.L). 

Royals. The Marines: 1797, when they were 
loyal in the naval mutiny : nautical, esp. naval, 
coll.; ob. by 1900, f by 1930. Smyth. 

*royster. See roister.—rozin. See rosin. 

’’‘rozzei ; occ. rossei. A poViceman : c. t from 
ca. 1870, See roosher for possible etymology ; cf., 
however, Romany roozlo (or strong. 

-rr-. Cockney for 4 a : C. 19-20. See gorra 
and norra. 

mb. A mbber in card-games : 1830, ‘ .\n occa- 
Fional rub or two of whist (O.E.i). : coll, till C. 20, 
then S.E.—2. A loan (e.g. of a newspaper): mili¬ 
tary : ca. 1880-1910. F. H. 

mb, V. Sec mb down, in, off, out, mb, to, up. 
—2. h\ & H. postulates rub as a variant of rub off 
and rub up ; I doubt its independent existence. 
—3. As the base of rub to, q.v., it occurs in 1737. 
—4. B.E. and Grose describe rub, to go, run away, 
as c., but it is familiar S.E, 

mb-a-dub, n. and V. A ‘ sub to ‘ sub ’ (ad¬ 
vance wages) : workmen’s rhyming s. : C. 20. 
John o’ Londons Weekly, June 9, 1934.—2. A 
‘pub’; a club: late C. 19-20. P.P., Rhyming 

Slang, 1932. 

mb-a-dub-dub. The club in Crown and Anchor : 
military rhyming s. : C. 20. B. & P. 

mb about. J o make a fool of: tailors’ : C. 20. 
The Tailor and Cutler, Nov. 29, 1928, ‘Took me 
for a josser. Nothing below the waist, rne. I’m 
not to be rubbed about.’ Ex a process in tailoring. 

rob and a good cast! A c.p. warning: ca. 
1G3S-90. Clarke; Kay. Ex bowls. (Apperson.) 

*mb-down, n. corresponding to the ensuing v,: c. 
of late C. 19-20. James Curtis, The Gilt Kid, 1936. 

mb down. To search (a jirisoner) by running 
the hands over his body : coll. : 1887 (O.E.D.). 


710 RUBBER(-)I1ECE 

More gen., run the rule over. —2. To scold, repri¬ 
mand : from ca. 1895 ; ob. 

mb-down, give (a person) a good. To thrash : 
coll. (— 1923). Manchon. 

mb in. To emphasise annoyingly ; insist vexa- 
tiously or unkindly upon ; remind naggingly of. 
Esp. as rub it in. The Daily News, May 26, 1870. 

‘ Rubbing it in is a well-known phrase amongst the 
doubtful portion of the constabulary,’ esp. as -- to 
give fatal evidence (Ware). Cf. dial, rubber. 

mb of the thumb, give (a person) a. To explain 
something to ; esp. to show him how to do some¬ 
thing : coll. : mid-C. 19-29 ; ob. Ex some trade. 
Cf. :—2. To show appreciation for good work : 
tailors’ : late C. P.)-20. E.g. The Tailor and 
Cutter, Nov. 29, 1928. 

rub-off. A eopuiation : eoll. : late C. 17-early 
39. Congreve.—2. A masturbation : low : C. 19- 
29; ob. In this sense, rub-up i.s mm h more gen. 
C’f. : 

rub off, V. In same senses and jicriods as rub-off. 

—2. See robbed off. 

rub out. To kill: orig. (1848). U.S. ; angli¬ 
cised ca. 1879 : S.E. until C. 29, then coll. Ex 
erasing. The phrase was ii.sed fairlv often in tho 

G.W. 

mb, mb ! ‘Us'd on the Greens wiien the Bovl 
Flees too fast, to have it forbear, if Words won d 
do it ’, B.E. : & bowling c.p. soon . • : late 

C. 17 18. 

*rub to, (See mb, v.) To send, carry off. to 
(prison) ; c. : ca. 1670-1840. Anon . Warning 
for Housekeepers, 1676 ; Grose. Prob, a di'veloj)- 
meiit of rub. to go, to run. 

mb-up. See mb-off, 2. From ca. P')29 ; low 
ef)ll I’^sp. do a rub-np. Also rubbina-'ip Ex ; 

mb up. The V. eorn'sponding to Jiib off, 2, and 
rub-'up, n. Low eoll. ; C. 3 7-20. Tlii> sense is 
almo.st inseparable from :—2. So to caress a jiersori 
that he or she liecomf'S actively amorous * low 
eoll. : from ca. 1629. Kletehm’s Martial 

mbacroclt; gen. mbbacroclt. A tiltliy slattern: 
coll.: C. 19-20; ob. Ex S.W. dial.; tli(^ woid 
oeeurs in the famous Exmoor Scolding, 1746 
(E.T).T).). 

mbba(d)ge; mbbi(d)ge; occ. rubbich. Rub¬ 
bish : C. 19-29. When not dial, (see i-sp. E.D.D.) 
it is low coll., verging indeed on sol. 

rubbed about, be. (Of a ])eison) to be made a 
convenience : tailors’ : from ca. 1879. Of rub about. 

mbbed-iu. ‘ When a ])i( tiire is eomnieneed, it is 
spoken of as being “rubbed in’’’ '•! Hodgson 
Lobley) : artists’ coll.: trom ca. 1919. Ex the 
U'chnieal sense of the plirase. 

rubbed off. Bankrupt and gone, ind<M‘d run, 
away : eoll. : late C. 17-18. B.E. 

mbbed(-)out. Dead: see mb out. ‘ Of late 
frequently used in fashionable novels H., 1864. 
rubbedge. See rubbadge. 
rubbege. See rubbadge. 

robber. A caoutchouc eraser : roll : late C. 18- 
20.—2. Some illicit device or swindling trick : c. : 
early C. 17. Dekker, ‘ Betting, Lurches, KublK*rs, 
and such tricks ’. Prob. connected w ith the rubber 
of games of skill and /or chance. 

*mbber, fake the. See fake the robber, 
robber gun. ‘ A big gun tiring at a rery long 
range ’ : military : 1917 ; ob. B & P. Esp. a 
German naval high-A elocity shell, which the New 
Zealanders called rubber guts. 
mbbeT(-)neck; (-)necking. A very inquisitive 
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person; excessive curiosity or inquisitiveness: 
U.S. (- 1000), partly anglicised, esp. in Australia] 
ca. 1005 ; slightly ob. Ex ‘ considerable craning 
and stretching as though one’s neck were made 
of rubber : as in The Pall Mall Gazelle, March 8 
11)02. 

rubber-neck, v.i. in sense of the n. (q.v.): 1932, 
Doroth>’ Sayers, Have Hia Carcase, ‘ She . . . could 
not waste time rubber-necking round Wilvercombe 
with Lord Peter [Wimsey].’ 

rubber-up. The agent expressed in rub up, v., 
q.v. : low coll. : C. 19-20. 
rubbich. See rubbadge. 

rubbing-up. The act in rub up, v., q.v. Also 

rub-up. 

rubbish. Money : low : ca. 1820-1)0. Egan, 
1821, ‘ She shall stump uj) the rubbish before I 
leave her.' Cf. S.E. dross and filthy lucre.- —2. Lug¬ 
gage, esj) household ('fleets and furniture : Anglo- 
Indian military ; early (J. 10. Ware. 

rube ; reub, reuben or Reuben. A country 
bumpkin ; L’.S. (middle ISOO’s) ; anglicised, 

among ‘ raovie-fans by 1931. O.E.D. (Sup.). 
Cf. hick (ex lia'hard). 

rubiform, m Johnson and later lexicographers, is 
erroneous for rubrijorm. O.E.D. 

rubigO. The jxmis : (low) Scots coll. : late 
C. 10-J7. K Sempill. ? ex L. ruber, red, on L. 
rubujo i(»r robi(fo), rust (on metals), perhaps m- 
flueiieed by L. prunyo, lasciviousness. 

rubric, in or out ot the. In, out of, holy orders : 
coll.: iatr (' 17-18. Farquhar. Like rubigo, it 
is by the O.E.D. considered as S.E. : provisonly, 
1 be]i('\e F. II. to be riglit. 

ruby. Blood -. boxing ; 18()0, Chamf}eis's 

Journal: ' Pomes ’ Marshall, ea. 1880, ‘ You’d be 
Bure to nark the ruby round his gilt.’ Cf. carjuine, 
claret, ijij v.—2. See : 

Ruby, cross the. To cross the Rubicon : fast 
life : eailx t'. 19, when ruby was s. for port wine. 
Ware. 

Ruby Queen. A young nurse or nursing sister 
of fresh complexion : military : 1910-18. F. & 

Gibbons Ex the issue tobacco so named. 

ruby red. I'he liead ; rhyming s. : C. 20 ; ob. 
F. (Si (dlibons. (iS'ot very gen.) 

*ruck. A word, or a deiio.sition, that is idiotic : 
c. (- .Manchon. Ex sense 1 of the v. - 

2. A cigareitc-end : lower classes’ (— 1923). Ihid. 
Perhup'' bee au'-e rucked up (S.E. sense). 

*ruck. ^ . To lay information (.see also ruck On) : 
c. >, b\ low 8. : from ca. 1884.—2. To grow 

angry or irritated : low : from ea. 1890 ; ob. 
Ex sense 1, or indi'pendently ex ruck (up), us 
applied to t lotiies ; origin of sense 1 is hazy. 

ruck (or rucket) along. To walk quickly; ca. 
1900-10: Oxford University. While ruck, proh. 
the earlier form, may derive ex dial, ruck, to go, 
rucket may be an elaboration sugge.sted by lockel 
aloraj. 

*ruck on ; occ. ruck upon. To ‘ split on a pal ’; 
blab about (a person) : c. >, ca. 1900, low s. : 
1884, The Pally News, ‘ I told tlie prisoner that 1 
was not going to ruck on an old pal,’ See ruck. 

ruck up, v.i. To get angry ; ‘ blow up ’ : lower 
classes’ (— 1923). Manchon. 

ruckerky. Recherche : Society: 1890’s. Ware 
quotes The Daily Telegraph of April 4, 1898. 
rucket along. See ruck along, 
rucktion ; gen. ruction. A disturbance, uproar, 
noisy quarrel, ‘ row ’ : dial. (— 1825) >, ca. 1830, 


coll. In the pi., trouble, esp. noisy and avoidable 
trouble. The C. 19 variant 'ruction, combined with 
Lover’s use of the word, points to origin in insur¬ 
rection ; P. W. Joyce, in English in Ireland, j)ostu- 
lates ‘ the Insurrection of 1798, which was com¬ 
monly called “ the Ruction (W.; O.E.D.) 

Rudders. The Rudiments of Faith and Know¬ 
ledge : Oxford undergraduates’ : ca. 1895-1905. 
"Ware. Now divvers. 

’“ruddock. A gold coin; 1567, Turberville: 

t by 1750 ; ob. indeed by 1650,—it occurs in 
neither B.E. nor Grose. Occ. red or golden rud¬ 
dock. Prob. ex ruddock, a robin (redbreast) ; cf. 
ruddy, —2. In p4,, money, gold ; esp. gold money : 
late C. 16-17. Also r^ or golden r. Hey wood, 
ca. 1607 (printed 1631), ‘They are so flush ot 
their ruddocks.’ Cf. glistener and redge and red one 
(or un). 

*ruddy. A sovereign: c. and low sporting 
(— 1887). Baumann has thirty ruddy, £30. Ex 
colour. Cf. : 

ruddy, adj. Bloody ; confounded : euphemistic 
B. : from ca. 1905 (see Collinson, p. 26). (Synony¬ 
mous colour ; rhyme.) Cf. rose-coloured, q.v.—2. 
Hence, the ruddy edge, the utter ‘ hmit ’ (— 1923). 
Manchon.—3. Adv., as in Maurice Lincoln, Oh! 
Definitely, 1933, ‘ I’d have ruddy well . . . locked 
the door.’ 

Ruff. Rufi ’s Guide to the Turf : sporting coll.: 
from ca. 1800. CWTih this tith*, 1854 ; actually 
begun, in its first form, in 1842.) 

*niflE, the wooden. The pillory ; c. ; ca. 1690- 
1830. B.E.; Grose, Ist ed. l^umiing the neck¬ 
wear. 

*ruff-peck. Bacon : c. of ca. 1565-1750. Har¬ 
man, Dekker, Shirh'y (1707). ? lit., rough food, 

♦ruffelar or -er. See ruflaer. 

♦niffe mans . A variant of ruff mans. 
ruffer. One who is rough : low'er clas-ses’ 
(— 1909). Ware. 

^ruffian. See rufi&n.—2. In boxing s., a boxer 
di.sregarding science in his desire for victory ; ca. 
1820 50. Egan’s Grose. 

*r uffin or Rufflu ; also spelt Ruffian. The 

(h'vil : c, : 1567, Harman (ru^ffian) ; Dekker 

(UiiJJbi) : B.E. (Ruffin) ; Grose (Ruffan) ; Ainswmrth 
(Old Ruffin). Ruffin, the name of a fiend (C. 13- 
carly 16), infiiienced by ruffian, a cut-throat villain.— 
2. Whence, a justice of the peace : c. : ea. 1620-1820. 
Eletcher, ca. 1622 (Ruffin) ; B.E. (Ruffiin) ; Grose 
(ruffin, ist ed. ; 2nd cd., ruffian). 

■“niffin* to the. See nines, to the. 
ruffin cook ruffin, who scalded the devil in his 
leathers. A c.p. applied to a bad cook : ca. 1780- 
1860. Grose, 2nd ed. Prob. influenced by puffin, 
q.v. 

Ruffin’s (or -ans’) Hall. A coll, of ca. 1590-1680, 
thus in Blount, 1674, ‘ So that part of Smithtield 
was antiently called, which is now the Horse- 
market [in London], where Trials of Skill were 
plaid by ordinary Ruffianly people, with Sword 
and Buckler.’ Nasho, Massinger. (O.E.D.) 

Ruffians’ Hall, he is only fit for. A c.p. apphed 
to an apjirentiee overdressed : London : coll. : ca. 
1640—1820. Fuller; Grose’s Provincial Glossary. 
Ex preceding. 

♦ mfflftr . See ruffler. 

♦ruffie, gen. in pi. A handcuff: c. : ca. 1780- 
1850. Grose, Ist ed. ; Ainsworth, 1839. 

■“ruffler; also ruffelar or -er, rufflar, ruffleer, 
rufier. A vagabond : c. ; ca. 1530-1620. Cop- 
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land.—2. Esp. one of the Ist or the second order 
or rank of ‘ canters ’ : C. 17-18. B.E. and Grose 
(Jst order); A Xew Canting Did. {2nd). — 3. A 
beggar pretending to be a maimed soldier or sailor : 
c. of ca. 1660-1830. Awdclay; Grose, 1st ed. 
(The term derives ex ruffle, to deport oneself 
arrogantly.) 

♦ruftmailS. A hedge : o. of ca. 1620-1840. 
Fletcher (1622), Grose. Lit., rough time.—2. 
Harman and B.E. define it as the wood, a bush ; 
Grose as a wood, a bush, or a hedge : as wood or 
bush, it is a special aj)plication of sense 1 : ca. 
1665-1840. See -mans. 

♦rufler. See niioaer. 

rufus or Rufus. The female pudend : low : mid- 
C. 19-20 ; ob. Ex rufous. 

rug. See bug. —See rug, at.—Rug. A Rug- 
l)eian : Rugby School (— 1892).—Sec : 

*rug, all. Safe ; certain : c. > gaming s. ; lat-e 
C. 17-18. B.E., '’It's all Rug, . . . the Game is 
secured ’ ; Grose, 1st ed.-—2. Hence, ‘ safe ’ in 
general: C. 18-early 19: s. Row^e, 1706, ‘Fear 
nothing. Sir ; Rug’s the Word, all’s safe.’ G.E.i). 
Perhaps ex the warmth and snugnese afforded by 
rugs. Cf. : 

rug, at. In bed ; asleep : low (? c.): ca. 1810- 
60. Prob. rug (of bed) influenced by all rug : an 
interesting clue is offered by the Devonshire rug, 
w’arm. Gf. rvggins, q.v. (Egan's Grosi-.) 

Rugby, real. Cruel: Public Schools’ (— 1909); 
virtually f- Ware. Ex the roughness of Rugby 
football. 

[Rugby School slang :—Its sole (?) remarkable 
feature is that -tr which, when introduced among 
Oxford University undergraduates, :v> ‘ the Oxford- 
er ’, q.v. 

rugger. Rugby football: s. (1893, O.E.D.) >, 
ca. 1920, coll. Ex Rugby on Oxford -cr. 

*ruggins ; more gen , as in Vaux and in Egan’s 
Grose, Ruggins’s. Bed : c. of ca. 1810-70. Lyt- 
ton, 1828, ‘ Toddle off toruggins ’. An elaboration 
of rug of bed, influenced by all rug and at rug ; or 
perhfi])s merely rugging (coarse blanket cloth) 
pluraliscd or genitivi.sed {ragging's), with g omitted. 

*ruggy. Safe ; withdrawn, secluded : c. 
(— 1887); ob. Baumann. See rug, all. 

ruin. See blue ruin. By itself, rare ; 1820, 

J. H. Reynolds (O.E.D.).--2. (Ruin.) Rouen: 
military: 1916; ob. B. & P. Prob. because it 
was the centre for treatment of veiuTcal di.seases. 

rule of three(, the). Penis and testes ; low^: 
C. 18-20. D’Urfcy.—2. Hence, co[>ulation, C. 19- 
20. Other mathematical indelicacie.s are addition, 
multijdication, suhtradion, all implying the juxta- 
jKtsition of opjionent genitals. 

’*Tule over, run the (occ. a). To B<*arch : c. 
(— 1874) >, ca. 1910, gen. s. ; now coll, H., 
5th ed. ; Horsley ; ‘ Pomes ’ Marshall, ‘ Run the 
rule through all | His pockets.’ Cf. rub down, 
which has remained low s,, and frisk, ob. c. ‘ Mo. 
747 ’ has it for 1845 : (of a pickpocket) to leel 
over the person of (a prospective victim). 

ruler, v. To rap, beat, with a ruler: coll.; 
1850, Dickens; ob. O.E.D. 

rullock. A rowlock : nautical coll. (— 1887). 
Baumann, who has shove one's ear into a seaman s 
rullock (to seek a quarrel with a sailor), which is ob. 

ruUy. Really : a coll, pronunciation ; late 
C. 19-20. (D. Sayers, Murder Must Advertise, 

1933, ‘ I’m rully very sorry.’) 
rum, n. A needy rural clergyman in Ireland: 


ca. 1720-40. Swift (O.E.D.). Perhaps ex rum, 
adj., 1, as a mark of appreciation.—-2. A ‘rum 
i.e. que.stionabIe, person (gen. male) : ca. 1800-50. 
Barham. Ex rawq adj., 2. (O.E.D.).—3. An old, 
hence an unsaleable book: ca. 1810-30. ‘Anec¬ 
dotes ’ Nichols. Ex rum, adj., 2. O.E.D. 

rum, V. To cheat: ca. 1810-20. ‘He had 
ruramed me,’ 1812. Ex rum, adj., 2. O.E.D. 

♦rum, adj. Variants : rome, C. 16-18 ; room{e), 
C. 17. Excellent; tine, good; valuable; hand¬ 
some ; great: c. : ca. 1565-1910 ; but com¬ 
paratively rare after ca. 1810. The sense varies 
with the n. : see the ensuing list of terms, to many 
of which there is a precisely contrasted sense 
afforded by queer with the same n. : see queer, 
adj. Harman. 1567 ; Jonson ; B.E. ; Grose ; 
Vaux ; H. ; Smyth {rum-gagger). Quotations are 
here unnecessary : see the combinations, which 
illuminate and objectify this strange adj. It may 
well, as H. suggests, derive from Rome (“ the 
glory that was Rome ”) as a city of siilendid rtqnite 
and fame ; the dial, ram, very or strong, is ineligible, 
for its history dot's not go far enougli back ; 
Romany rom, a male (Gypsy) is a jiossibihty. but 
not so probable as Rome. (Gf. ream.) Note that 
in Turkish. ‘ Roman ’ is Rtirn ; the Gypsie.s jiasscd 
tlirough Turki'v,—indeed there is a 'I’urkish Gypsy 
dialect. Note, too, that L. Roma i.s cognate wnth, 
perhaps actually derived ex, that Teutonic radical 
hruod (fame) w'hich occurs m Roger and Roderick, 
and in Ger. Ru/tm (fame), whence rulimvoll, famous : 
cf. the s. sense of famous itself—2. Either hence, 
by ironic ‘ inversion’, or e.x Rom, u Gypsy, used 
attribiit.ively (for the adj. is Romano or -ant ),— 
A Sew Canting J)ict.'s, (1725) and Grose's remarks 
(1785) at Oyjisies, make it clear that, even so early, 
the Gypsies had a ‘ rum ’ re])utation, —comes the 
st'nse ‘ (jueer. odd, eccentnc, strange, (piestionable, 
disre])utable ’ : such terras as rum bite, rum bob 
(sense 2), rurn hubher, (esp.) rum core, rum cull, rum 
fun, rum ned, taken along with those C. IS stneturee 
on the Gyjisies, may have caused the change of sense 
from excellent, fine, etc., to queer, strange, etc. 
The earliest record is of 1774, i)ut this sense does 
not :♦ gen. until ca. 1800, as the O.E.D. jiointa 
out. The remarkable merging with the e. sense 
of queer (q.v.), of which, from ea. 1820. it is mostly 
a mere synon\'m, is due, in part, to the* 'vitality of 
queer itself, for in c. queer was more potent after 
ca. 1790 than rum was. H. Kelly, 1774, ‘Rum 
tongue ’ (language) ; Grose ; i)ickenH, 1837, 

‘ There's rummer things than women in this 
world ’ (O.E.D.) ; Besant & Rice. Gf. rummy --li. 
Strangely silly ; lateG. 17-18. This is an extiernely 
rare sense ; 1 know it only in rum md, w here the 
silliness may reside only in the second member. 
(N.B. Of the clear instances in Grose, 3rd ed., 
forty belong to sense 1 ; three to sense 2 ; only 
one to sense 3. And practically all of Grose’s 
terms were already in B.E.; B.E.’s terms, wdth one 
exception {rum ned, q.v.), are all in sense 1.) 

rum, come it. To talk oddly: low; ca. 1820-70. 
‘Jon Bee’, 1823.—2. Hence, to act oddly: low: 
raid-C. 19-20 ; ob. Baumann, 

♦rum beak or beck. A justice of the peace : o. ; 
late C. 17-early 19. B.E. See beak, beck. 

♦rum bing. See rum bung. 

♦rum bit or, mostly, bite. A clever trick or 
swindle; c. : late G. 17-early 19. B.E. See bit 
and bite.— 2. (Only bite.) Hence, a clever rogue : 
c.: early C. 19. F. & H. 
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♦rum bleating cheat. A (very) fat wether : c.: 
late C. 17-early 19. li.E. 

♦rum blowen (C. 19) or blower (late C. 17-18). 

‘ A handHoine wench Grose, Ist ed. ; esp. one 
‘ kept hy a particular Man B.E. See blowen, 
blower. 

♦rum bluffer. A jolly inn-keeper or victualler : 
c- ; late C. 17-18. IkE. Sec bluffer. 

♦rum bob. ‘ A young Prentice ; also a sharp, 
sly Trick, and a pretty short wig ’, H.E. : late C. 17- 
early 19, except the third (f by 1780). 
rum-boile. A variant of rornhoyle, n. ; q.v. 

♦rum booze, bouse, bouze, buse, buze. (See 
booze, n.) Good wine (mid-t^ 10-19) or other 
liquor (C. 17-19) : c. Harman ; B.E. ; Grose. 

♦rum-boozing welts. Bunches of grapes ; c. : 
nii(l-(!. 17 early 19. Coles, 1070; B.E. ; Grose. 
Lit., excellent-lifjuor lumps or hunches. 

rum-bottle. A sailor; naval: ca. 1800-1900. 
Ware. Ex his fondne.ss for rum. 

♦rum bub. \’ery good liquor : c. : late C. 17-18. 

B E. at huh. 

♦rum bubber. ‘ A dexterous fellow at stealing 
silver tankards from inns and taverns', Grose, 

1st ed. : c. : late C, 17 18. B.E. Ex huh, 
liquor. 

♦rum buffer (C. 18 early 19) or bughar, gen. 
bugher (late ('. 17-i'arly 19). A handsome and/or 
valiialile dog ; c. B.E. ; Grosi*, 1st ed. See 
hujjfr, huyht i. 

♦rum bung (occ. bing). A full purse : c. ; late 
C. 17-earl\ i9. B.lk 

♦rum chant or chaunt. ‘ A song ’, Grose, 3rd 
e-1. ; ‘a good song \'aux, 1812 : th(' latter seems 
to he the correct deOnition. A late instance of 
f um, ad]., 1. 

♦rum chub. ' Among hutidiers, a customer easily 
im})os(vl on Grose, Isted. : c. ; late C. 17-earlv 19. 
B.E. F or chnf), of. qudgeon. 

rum clan is Baumann's misprint for : 

♦rum clank. A gold or silver cup or tankard : 
c. ; (k 18 ^'arly 19. A Xev' Canting Diet., 1720 
♦rum clout, wipe, wiper. ‘ A Silk, fine Camhrk k, 
or Holland Handkerchief ’, B.E. : c. : late (A 17-19. 
iiupc not hefore C. 19. 

♦rum cod. -A full jmrse (esp, of gold) ; a large 
sum of money : c. : late C. 17-early 19. B.E.; 
Gnxse, 1st ed. Cf. ru7n bung. 

♦rum CO or coe. A smart lad : late C. 16-early 
17. Cf. rurn core. 

♦rum cole. ‘ New Money ’ ; ‘ Medals, curiously 
Coyn’dB.E. : c. : late (A 17-early 19. Grose. 

8e<‘ cole. Akso, in first nuance, rum gelt. 

♦rum coll. A rhyme-needed variant, early C. 18, 
of rum cull. 1. 

♦rum cove. ‘ A great Rogue ’, B.E. : c. : C. 17- 
mid-18. Rowlands; Hekker’s use stresses rum, 
rich.—2. Hence, ‘ a dexterous or clever rogue 
Grose, Ist ed. : c. : mid-C. 18-mid. 19. (Cf. cove.) 

A very operative term : see rum, adj., 2.—3. A 
‘ queer fish ’ : low : mid-C. 19-20. 

♦rum cull. ‘ A rich Fool, that can be easily . . . 
Cheated . . . ; also one that is very generous and 
kind to a Mistress B.E. : c. : ca. 1670-1840. 

Cf. the U.S. sugar-daddy.—2. A manager: low 
theatrical: from ca. 1860. Esp. the master of a 
travelling troop ( -• 1864). H., 3rd ed.; ob. 

Perhaps ex :—3. An intimate friend (gen. in the 
vo(!ative) : low : ca. 1840-90. Selby, 1844, 

* What’s in the wind, my rum cull 7 ’; 1886, 
Stephens & Yardley. 
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♦rum cully. Elisha Coles’s variant (1676) of 
rum cull, 1. 

rum customer. A person, an animal, that it is 
risky, even dangerous to meddle with or offend ; 
late C. 18-20. C3f. queer cuss. 

♦rum cuttle. A sword : c. : early C. 17. Row¬ 
lands, 1609. A cuttle is a knife. 

♦rum dab. ‘ A very Dextrous fellow at fileing, 
thieving. Cheating, Sharping, &c ', B.E. (at dab, not 
at rum) : late C, 17-early 18 : e. 

♦rum degen or tol or tilter. A splendid sword ; 
e.s]). a silver-hilted or silver-inlaid one : c. : late 
C. 17-18. B.E., Grose. 

♦rum dell, doxy, mort. A handsome whore; 
C. 17-early 19. Jonson {roonie mort) ; B.E. (in 
thi.s sense, dell and doxy) ; Grose (id.).—See separ- 
ati'ly rum doxy and rum mort. 

♦rum diver. A skilful pickpocket: c. ; ('. 18- 
mi(l-19. A New Canting Diet., 1120. Ahorum ]ile. 

♦rum doxy. A beautiful woman, a fine wench ; 
c. : late C. 17-early 19. B.E., Grose.—-2. A 

‘ light Lady B.E, : late C. 17-early 18. 

♦rum drawers. Silk, or very fine worst<*d, 
stockings : c. ; late C. 17-18. B.E., Grose. 

♦rum dropper. A vintner (wine-merchant); 
landlord of a tavern : c. : mid-C. 17-18. Coles, 
1676 ; Ned Ward (1709) ; Grose. 

♦rum dubber. A dexterous picklock : c. : late 
C- 17 18. B.E.; Grose. 

♦rum duchess. A jolly, handsome woman : c. : 
late ('. 17-mid-18, B.E. Cf. rum duke, 1. 

♦rum duke. A jolly, handsome man : <'. : late 
C. 17-18. B.E. ; Grose, wdio (178.o) adds, ‘ an odd 
eccentric fellow or, as ho defines at duke, ‘ a (pie<^r 
unaccountable fellow ’ : c. : late C. 18-mid-l!h 
Extant in East Anglian dial, in 1903 (E.D.D.).-- 3. 
Gen. in pi., ‘ The boldest and stoutest fellows lately 
among the Alsatians [see AlsatiaJ, Minters. Sa¬ 
voyards, and other inhabitants of privileged 
distri(‘ts, sent to remove and guard the goods of 
such bankrupts as intended to take sanctuary in 
those places Grose : c. ; late C. 17-mid-18. 
B.E. (This is the only one of Grose's rwui-terms 
that we find in dial. : in sense 3.) 

♦rum f am or fern. A diamond ring : c. : ca 
1850-90. F. & H. See fam. 

♦rum file. See rum diver: late C. 17-('arly 19 
B.E. ; Grose, 1st ed. 

♦rum fun. A sharp trick ; a clever swindle : c. : 
late C. 17-18. Ibid. 

♦rum gagger. One of those impostors ‘ who tell 
wonderful stories of their sufferings at sea, or w hen 
taken by the Algerines ’, Grose, 1st ed. : c. of ca. 
1780-1850 ; then nautical s. (witness Smyth, 1867), 
with the Algerian gambit omitted ; ob. 

♦rum gelt or gilt. (In B.E. and Grose, rum 
ghelt.) See rum COle. 

♦rum gill. A clever thief; a handsome man ; o. 
of ca. 1820-50. Ainsworth. 

♦rum glimmer, gen. spelt glymmar (or -er). 
The chief of the link-boys ; c. : late C. 17-18. 
B.E., Grose. See glim and gl3mimer. 

rum go. A puzzling and not too rcs])ectablo 
contretemps ; a mysterious (not merely because 
wholly unexpected) occurrence or, esp.ji develop¬ 
ment of a plot, situation, etc. : from ca. 1850. 
Thackeray, 1850 (O.E.D.), and George Ebot, 1876 ; 
rummy go is in Punch, 1841. See rum, adj., 2, 
and go, n. 

♦rum going. Fast trotting : c. or low s.: ca. 
1820—60. Jones, 1825, The 1 rue Bottom'd Boxer. 
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RUM GUT(T)LERS 

*ruin gut(t)Iers. Canary wine c.: mid-C. 17- 
18. Cedes, 1()7() ; B.E. ; Grose. Cf. S.E. guzzle. 
—2. ‘Fine Eating A New Canting Dict.^ 1725: 
c. : C. 18. 

*mm hopper. A d^a^^e^ at a tavern : c. : late 
C. 17-18. B.E. One who hops or ‘ springs to it * 
with great alacrity. 

rum-jar. A kind of Gerraan trench-mortar 
bomb : military : 1915; oh. F. & Gibbons. 

Ex shape. 

rum johnny or Johnny. A native wharf-labourer: 
Anglo-Indian : C. 19-20 ; ob. Prob. ex rum, adj., 
2 ; but see Yule & Burnell.—2. A w hore : naval 
and military : mid-C. 19-20. ICx Hindustani 
ramjani, a dancing-girl. Y^ule & Burnell. 

*rum Joseph or joseph. A very good coat or 
cloak : e. : late C. 17-18. B.E. at Joseph. 

*rum ken. A popular inn, tavern, brothel : c. 
of ca. 1810-00. Egan, 1821. 

’•‘rum kicks. ‘ Breeches of gold or .■silver brocade, 
or richly laced with gold or silver Grose, 1st ed. : 
c. : late C. 17-c;arly 19. B.E. 

’•‘rum kiddy. A clever young thief: c. : late 
C. 18-early 19. G. Parker, 1781. 

[rum kin, postulated by F. & H., is prob. an 
error on S.E. rum kin.] 

*rum maund (or mawnd). ‘ One that Counter¬ 
feits himself a Fool ’ while begging : late C. 17-18. 
B.E., Grose. See maund. Cl.: 

*rum maunder. A late C. 18-19 early form of the 
preceding. F. & H., where it is defined as ‘a 
clever beggar ’. 

’•‘rum mizzler. A thief clever at escaping : e.: 
ea. 1780-1900. Parker, 1781 ; H., 5th ed.; Bau¬ 
mann. Cf. 7i€edy mizzler and see mizzle. 

*mm mort. See mm dell. —2. A queen ; the 
Queen: e. : Harman. 1567 {Rome mort); B.E. ; 
Grose, f by 1840.—3. Hence, a great lady : c. : 
late C. 17-early 19. B.E., Grose. See mort. 

*rum nab. ‘A Beaver, or very good Hat’, 
B.E. : late C. 17-early 18, the former (Shad- 
well, 1688) ; until ca. 1830, the iatbu'. See 
nab, n. 

’•‘rum nantz or Nantz. Good French brandy : c.: 
late C. 17-<*arly 19. B.E., Grose. 

*mm ned or Ned. ‘ A very silly fellow B.E.; 

‘ a very rich silly fellow^ Gro.se : c. : late C. 17-18. 
Cf. rum cull, 1 ; cf. rum, adj., 2. 

rum one or un (’un). (Gen. r. one) a settling 
blow, punch: boxing: early C. 19. ‘.Ion Bee.’ 
—2. (Gen. r. un). An odd or eccentric fellow ; 
a strange-looking animal or object; a strange 
affair: from ca. 1825. Hickens. Prol). ironic 
on :—3. (Only rum un.) A ‘ stout fellow ’ ; a 
capital chap: c. : ca. 1820-50. done.s, 1825; 
Moncrieff, 1830, in the vocative. Cf. rum cull, 
last sense. 

*mm omee (or omer), occ. rum homer, of the 
case. See omee, omer. 

*rum pad ; Moore writes it rumpad. The high¬ 
way : c. ; late C. 17-early 19. B.E., Grose. The 

V. rum-paAl, to attack, rob, on the highway, is only 
* literary ’ c. of late (‘. 19.—2. A highwayman : an 
error or a catachresis : i\ 17-mid-18. J. Shirley ; 
The Scoundrel's Diet. (O.E.D.) 

*rum(-)padder. One* of ‘ the better sort of 
Highwaymen, well Mounted and Armed B.E.: 
mid-C. 17-early 19; c. (Coles, 1676.) Ex rum 
pad. 

’“rum peck. Good food : c. : late C. 17-early 19. 
B.E. (at peckidge); Grose ; Moncrieff. 


♦mm peeper. A silver looking-glass : c. : late 
C. 17-18. B.E., Grose. 

rum phiz or phyz. ‘ An odd face or countenance ’; 
Grose, 1st ed. : low : from ca. 1780 ; ob. 

*rum prancer. A very fine horse : c.: late 
C. 17-early 19. B.E., Grose. 

rum quick is a misy)rint in Baumann for : 

*rum quid(d)S. A large booty ; a great share of 
spoil: c. : late C. 17~early 19. B.E., Gtos(‘. 

Rum Row. ‘ Position outside the ])rohibited 
area taken up by rum-runmng vessels ’ : coll. ; 
U.S., anglieisod before 1927 ; ob. Collinson ; 
C.0.1). (1931 Sup.) 

““rum ruff peck. Westphalia ham : e. : late 
C. 17-18. B.E. ; Grose. Contrast ruff perk, q.v. 

’“rum slim or slum. I’unch : c. : ea. 1780-1890. 
Parker {slim); Egan (slum); H., 3rd ed. (sltyn). 

? th(‘ ‘ originator ’ of ru7n sling, rum punch (cf. 
gin sling). 

’“rum snitch. A hard blow on the nose : o. : 
late C. 17-carly 19. B.lk, Grosi*. 

’“rum squeeze. CVquous dnnk for the fiddlers ; 
c. ; id. lb. 

rum start. An odd ciccurrenco : s. and dial. : 
from ca. 1840 ; slightly ob. as s. lb-* orded m 
‘ Ao. T/i ' as use<l m 1845. 

’“rum strum. A long wig, esp. if a fine one : e. : 
late C. 17-18. B.E., Grose, both at strum. — 2. A 

handsome w'onch or harlot : c. : lat(* i7-early 18. 

B. E. (at strum). 

’“rum tilter ; rum tol (f'ee tol). A rum dcgmi, 
q.v. : c. : late C. 17-eai]y 19. B.E.. f ro-r. 

’“rum Tom Pat. A clergyman (not a hedge- 
priest) : c. of ca. 1780-1840. fS('<‘ adam, v. 

’“rum topping. A rich head-drc.ss . < of ca. 

1670-1810. B.lk , Grose. Gng. oi tin* st\ ](» 
designated by commode. 

rum touch. vSee touch, rum.—rum un (’un). 
See rum one. 

’“Rum ville or vyle ; Rumville. London : c.: 

C. 17-19. See Rome Ville. 

’“rum wipe or wiper. See rum clout and quota¬ 
tion at rummy, adj. 

rumble. An (improvised) scat for servants at 
the back of a carriage; 1808 (().E.l).); ''oil. till 
ca. 1840 > then S.E. ; ob. Abbr. rundih -tumlde, 
q.v.—■2. A stage-coach ; coll. : ca. lS30-.')O. This 
ditlcrentiation (F. & H.) is open to dHj)ute. —3. 
The surreptitious opening of the throttle to enable 
one to land at. tlie desirtai spot : Boyal .\ir 1 orc(* s : 
from 1932. Perhayis ex sense 2 of : 

’“rumble, V. To rule out uneeremoniou.-l V, handle 
roughly ; ca. 1810-50. (G.E.H.) Ex rumhogle, v. 

—2. Hence, to test, try ; handle ; examine : c. of 
ca. 1H20-19(X). Haggart.— 3. Hence, v.i. ilv t., to 
detect ; fathom, understand ; low : from <;a. 1875. 
Binstcad, 1898, ‘ I soon rumbled lie w as in it when 
I heard . . .’ Cf. tumble to, by which this sense may 
have been suggested and has certainly been in¬ 
fluenced. 

rumble-tumble. See rumble, n., 1. C. 19 : coll, 
till ca. 1830, then S.E. Ex the noise.—2. Any 
wheeled vehicle that rumbles: 1806, J. Beresford 
(O.E.D.); t by 1910. Coll, till ca. 1810, then 
S.E. and dial. 

nimbler. Same as rumble, n., 1: coll.: ca. 
1800-20.—2. A hackney coach: ca. 1815-60 : 
coll. Moncrieff, 1823, ‘ A rattler ... is a rurabler, 
otherwise a jarvey.—3. Hence, a four-wheeled cab : 
ca. 186(i-1910. H., 3rd ed. (‘Not so commoii aa 
bounder ’). 
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’•‘rumhler, mnning. A carriago thief's confeder¬ 
ate : c. . (a. 1820-H0. ? ex : 

rumbler’s flunkey. A footman; one who, for 
tips or wages, runs for cabs, etc. : low : ca. 1815- 
90 Anon,, The. Young Png (song), ca. 1819. 

8(‘e nimbler, L’, 3. 

nimbo. Kuni-I)unch : ca, 1750-1840, then 
archaic : coll, till (J. 19, then S.E. Smollett, 1751, 

‘ Ho and my good master . . . come hither every 
evening, and drink a couple of cans of rumbo 
apiece.' Either fantastic on rum or ex rumbullion. 

—2. A prison : c. of ca. 1720-1830. Also rumbo- 
hoi (TIar])ei, 1724). I^erhaps ironic on rum, adj., 1. 

A Neir ('anting Diet., 1725.—3. Stolen rope: 
nautical an<l dock 3 "ard b. (~ 1807). Smyth. Cf. 
rnnibo-ho:. 2, 

rumbo, n. and adj. Plenty, plentiful ; suffi¬ 
ciency. siiOicicnt ; good : low ; 1870, Hazlewood 
& Williams; 1870, Hindley, ‘“Chuck rumbo (eat 
yilcnty). rnv lad ” ’ ; Thf> Pall Mall Gazette, Dec. 21, 

ISO.") (hoisc< and carts dc.scnbi'd as rumbo, good). 
Prob. f*x coll. Sp. rumbo, liberality, generosity (cf. 
rumbosamenb. grandly, liberally), via Lingua 
Franca.—2 Flcgant, fashionable : C. 20. Man- 
ebon. IVrhajis ex rumbo !—\). Successful: theat¬ 
rical (— 1023). Ibid. 

rumbo 1 Syilendid ! : lower and lower-middle 
rla.sses' : ca. 1800-d915. W are : ex Sp. via the 
Gypsies. 

*ruiiibo-keii. See rumbo, n., 2.—2. A jiawn- 
broker’s shoy» ; c. ; ('C ea. 1700-1850, 
rumbowlmg. Anc tlung mO nor or adulterated : 
nautical i— 1804). H., 3rd ed. (Occ. as adj.) 

Prob. a corruption of S.E. rombou'hne. —2. Grog: 
nautical (— 1885). Ex sense 1, but perbajis in¬ 
fluenced by rumbo and : 

rumbullion, -ian ; occ. rombullion. Pum ; ca. 

l(>50-175o : coll, soon > S.E. ? etymology. 

rumbumptious. Ob.strcjicrous : coil. : ca. 1786- 
1895. (»rose, 2Dd ed. ; H., 5th (‘d., ‘Haughty, 

juigilistu ' (? (piarrelsome). Ex dial, ram (see 
rumbustious) -r bump on ft act ions ; cf. rumgump- 
tion on (jumplion. (N.b., bumptious is later than 
rumbumptious, gumption earlier than rumgumption.) 

rumbustical ; occ. (f) rombustical. Hoisterous, 
very noisy ; unruly : coll, and dial. : 1795, O.E.D. 
Prob. on 1 S.E robustic ex rumbustious, cpv. Cf. ; 

rumbusticate. To coit vith (a woman): late 
C. 19-early 20. Ex rumbustical on spijiicate. 

rumbusticator. A moneyed man : ca. 1890- 
lOiO. i T. preceding two entries. 

rumbustious ; occ. (t in fk 20) rombustious. 

Same as rumbustical, q.v. ; coll. : 1778, Foote, 

‘ The Bca has been rather rumbustious.’ Lytton, 
1853, rambustious. Prob. a perversion of robus¬ 
tious on dial. ra7n, very, strong, and rum, adj,, 1. 
(This type of vord >, ca. 1840, very gen. in U.S. : 
cf. catau'arnpus, rambunctious.) 

rumdadum. The Jio.steriors : low (— 1923). 
Manchoii. Echoic, 

Rumford (properly, Romford), ride to. To get 
a new jiair of breeches, or an old pair new-bot¬ 
tomed : coll. : ea. 1780-18.30. Grose, 1st ed.; 
in the 2nd he adds, ‘ Kumford was formerly a 
famous place for leatlier breeches.’ But cf. :— 
yoM {one, etc.) inay or might ride to liomford {up)on 
a {this, etc.) knife, a c.p. imputing bluntness : ca. 
1705-1800. Swift, ‘ W(41. one may ride to Kum¬ 
ford upon this knife, it is so blunt ’ ; Aotca tf* 
Queries, 1901, referring to ca, 1850-70, ‘ You might 
ride to Korn ford on it.’ 


RUMP(-)AND(.)STUMP 

Rumford or Romford lion. A calf: coll.: 
C. 18^-mid-19, A Neiv Canting Diet., 1725. More 
gen. is Essex lion, q.v. : calves being very numtuous 
in Essex. 

rum^3imption. Common sense: coll, (mostly 
Scots and Northern) : from ca. 1770. A strength¬ 
ened form of gumption, q.v. (The adj. is gen, 
considered to bo dial.) 

*rumly. Finely; excellently; gallantly ; 
strongly : c. of ca, 1670-1770. Head ; B.E. In 
C. 17, often romely, as in Rowlands, 1009. Ex 
rum, adj., 1.—2. Oddly ; eccentrically^ : s. : 1819, 
Moore, ‘Thus riimiy floored'. Ex rum., adj., 2. 

rummage. To caress a woman sexually ; possess 
her: low coll. : C, 19-20; ob. Ex S.E. rum¬ 
mage, to disarrange, disorder ; to knock about, 
rummagy. Such as may be found, obtained, by 
rummaging in rubbish : coll. : 1899, Baring-Gould, 
‘The rummagy ” faces ’, O.E.I). ; slightly ob. 

rummily. Oddly, queerly : 1827, Scott (O.E.D.): 
8. ; - , ea. 1890, coll. Plx rummy. 

rumminess. Oddness ; singularity; 1899, 

Eden Pliillpotts : s. >, ca. 1920, coll. O.E.D. 
Cf. : 

rummish. RathiT odd or peculiar: 1820 

(O.E.D.); somewhat rare iu C. 20. Ex rum, 
adj.. 2. 

rummy. A Canadian terra of address (— 1932). 
John Beames. Perhaiis ex : 

rummy, adj. Odd; singular: 1828, 2^he 

Sporting Magazine, ‘ A neat, but rather rummy 
looking blue pony" O.E.D. Monenefl's ‘ rummy 
Spilaltields wijies ’ may mean odd handkerchiefs, 
hut it might be a variant on rum wipe, a silk 
handkercliH'f. 

*rummy, a<lv. ‘ Capitally excellently, well : 
c. of ea. 1825-40, MonerKdf, 1830, has ‘ W’e 
chaunt so rummy’ (cf. rum chant, (pv.) and ‘We 
frisk so rummy.’ Ex rum, adj., 1, via some of the 
combinations. 

rumour !, it’s a ; often’s a rumour. A military 
e.j). (1915-18) in retort on ‘an opinion expressing 
a very well-known fact or [on] a statement em¬ 
phatically (and, usually, disagreeably) true ’, B. & 
P. 

Rump. (The R.) The Long Parliament rem¬ 
nant from Dec. 1648 to April 1053 : coll. : 1048.— 
2. That remnant of the L.P. which, after being 
restored in May" 1659, was dissolved in Feb. 1000 ; 
coll. : 1059. Prob. an anatomical pun. O.E.D. 

rump. To flog : ca. 1810-90 : coll. Vaux, 
1812.—2. (Of the male) to coit with, esp. dorsally : 
low ; from ca. 1850 ; slightly ob. As v.i., of either 
sex : cf. rumper. Cf. loose in the rump, rump- 
splitter. 

rump, he hath eaten the. A semi-proverbial c.p. 
ajiplied to one wffio is constantly" talking : ca. 
1070-1800. Kay. 

rump, loose in one’s or the. (Of w omen) wanton : 
coll.: C. 18-inid-19. D’llrfe.y. 

rump and a dozen. An Irish wager, ‘ A rump of 
beef and a dozen of claret Grose, 2nd ed. : coll. : 
late (’. lS-tnid-19. Also called buttock and trim¬ 
mings (Grose). 

nunp-and-kidney men. ‘ Fidlers that Play at 
Leasts, Fairs, W(‘ddings, &e. And Live chiefly on 
the Remnants, of Victuals ’, B.E., who—wrongly-, 

1 think—classiflos it as c. ; Grose doesn’t. (Prob.) 
coll. : late Ck 17-early 19. 

rump(-)and(-)stump, adv. Completely ; utterly : 
dial, and coll.: from ca. 1820 ; ob. Lit., rump 
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and tail; cf. loclc, stock, and barrel. A rhyming 
phrase perhaps suggested by {vtterly) stumped. 
The synonymous rump and rig is wholly dial. 

Rump Parliament. (See Rump.) Not before 
1670; soon S.E. 

rump-splitter. The penis : low coll. : ca. 1650- 
1800. Urfiuhart. Cf. rump, v., 2.—Whence, a 
whoremonger: low : C. 10-20; ob. Cf. rump, 
loose in the, and : 

rump-work. Copulation : low coll. : C. 19-20 ; 
ob. Cf. rump, v., 2, and : 

♦rumpad. See rum pad. 

rumper. A whore ; a whoremonger : low : 
C. 19-20 ; very ob. Ex rump, v., 2, though partly 
a pun on Rumper, a member of the Rump Parlia¬ 
ment. 

rumption. A ‘ rumpus ' : 1802 (O.E.T>.) : coll, 
till ca. 1820, then dial. Prob. ex rumpus on 
gumption. 

rumpty. One thirty-second of £1 : Stock Ex¬ 
change : 1887. Cf. tooth, q.v. 

rumpus. An uproar or, f in C. 20, a riot; a 
‘ row^ quarrel : coU. : 1764, Foote, ‘ Oh, Major ! 
such a riot and rumj)us ! ’ Always in collocation 
with riot before ca. 1785 ,• Grose has it in his 2nd 
ed. Also without article, gen. as riotousness, 
noise, quarrelling : 1768, O.E.l). ; slightly ob. 

W. suggests a s. use of Gr. pop^jos. spinning to}), 
also commotion, disturbance ; tentatively, 1 sug¬ 
gest a fanciful perversion of rumble, used, esp. as 
V., of the noise made by the bowels (C. 16 onwards), 
for Grose, 2785, says ‘ There is a rumjius among 
my chitterlins, i.e. I have the cholick.’—2. A 
masquerade : c. : ca. 1810-^0. Vaux. 

rumpus, V. To make a ‘ rumpus ’ : coll. : 1839, 
Hood (O.E.H.); ob. 

rumtitum. In fine condition, gen. of a bull or a 
whoremonger: ca. 1810-40. Egan's Grose. Cf. 
rumtitum, rumtiddy{-tum), in reframs, though these 
are unrecorded before 182(». 

*Rumville. See Rome-Ville. 

* mmy . A good girl or woman : tramps' and 
Gy})sy c. (— 1859). H., 1st ed. A perversion of 

Romany romeni, a bride, a wife. 

run. To manage : C.S. (1827), anglicised as 
coll. ca. 1860 ; in C. 20, S.E.—2. Ran (the pre¬ 
terite tense) : a frequent C. 19-20 sol. Cf. give for 
gave. —3. To tease, irritate, nag at : Australian coll. 
(1888) >, ca. 1910, S.E. ; rather ob. ‘ Rolf Roldre- 
wood’. (O.E.D.)—4. To charge with a ‘crimes ’ : 
naval (Bowen) and military: from not later than 
1915. Ex run in, q.v.-—5. To arrest : military (C. 20) 
> gen. s. (— 1931). Lyell. See run, be, for it is gen. 
in the passive.-—6. To report (a prisoner) to the 
governor of a gaol : c. (— 1932). Anon., Dart¬ 
moor from Within. —7. To go out often with (a 
}icrRon of the opp. sex ; gen. of a man wdth a girl): 
from ca. 1910. Prob. ex the turf.—8. To let the 
water run into (the bath) : domestic coll. : C. 20. 
R. Hichens, The Paradine Case, 1933, ‘ Without 
summoning his valet, [he] went to " run ” the 
bath.’ 

run-about. Fiom ca. 1890: coll. See com¬ 
pulsory. 

run, be. ‘ To be placed in arrest ’ : military ; 
C. 20. F. & Gibbons. (T. run, 4, 5, and run in. 

run, have a. To take a walk, a ‘ constitutional ’; 
coll. : from ca. 1880.—2. Esp. have a run for it, q.v. 

run, let it. See let it run. 

*run, on the. Wanted by the police : orig. (late 
C. 19), c.; by 1925, coll. In c., however, it 


implies leaving the usual haunts when one is 
wanted by the police. 

’•‘run a rule over. See rule over, 
run across. To meet by chance : late C. 19-20 : 
coU. till ca. 1905, then S.E. 

run as swift as a pudding would creep. To be 
very slow : coll. : early 17. A})person. 

run away and play marbles I An insulting c.p. 
rejoinder or dismissal: late C. 19 -20. C. H. 
Bacon, a Sedbergh boy, aptly pointed out, in July 
1934, that an exact equivalent occurs in Shoke- 
peare's Henry V : where the Dauphin sends the 
King a j^rosent of tennis balls. Cf. : 
run away and play trains I See trains. 

Run Away, Matron’s Coming. Less a nickname 
for than a military c.}j. directed at the Royal 
Army Medical Corps : G.W., but not very gen. 
F. k, Gibbons. 

run big. To be out of training ; sporting : late 
C. 19-20; ob. 

run down. The gangway or bridge lietween 
stage and auditorium : eonjurors' coll, (from ea. 
1880) in (’. 20, S.E. 

run (something) fine. (Esp. run it or that fine.) 
To leave onlv a verv small margin (gen. of time) : 
coll. : 1890 (O.E.l).V 

run for it, have a. To ninke.ii light : coll.: fioin 
ca. 1890 ; slightly ob. 

run for one’s money, a. An amjile quid pro 
quo ; extended liberty ; a good time in e.\change 
for one's money: from ca. 18: racing s. -, (a. 
1890, coll. >, by 1930. S.E. 

run goods. ‘ A maidenhead, Ixdng a (ommodity 
never entered’, Grose, 2nd ed. : ca. 1786-1840. 
Punning the nautical sense, contraband. 

r un in. To arrest : coll. , in C. 20, S.IL : 
1872 (O.E.D.), H., 5th ed. 

nm of one’s teeth or knife and fork, the. \'ictualH 
free: s., 1841 (in C. 20. coll.); coll, (ca 1860) 
in (’. 20, S.E. E.v the run, freedom, <f a 
pl<ic(. 

run ofiE one’s legs. Bankrupt : gtui h< os run 
off hts legs, ('oil.: ca. 1670- 1760. Ray (A{»- 
jieraon.) Cf. run over shius. 

run on. To run up an a(‘count : lower clasM's’ 
coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

*run on (a person), get the. To play a dirty 
trick on (him): c. (— 1887). Baumann.—2. See 
run upon. 

run on, get the. See* run upon . . . 
run one way and look another. To jilay a ih.ui»lc 
game : coll. : from ca. 1850 ; oh. 

run one’s face, or shape, for. 'J'o ohtam an 
article on credit : coll. : orig. (— 1848) and mainly 
U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1880 ; oh. (O.K.I). ; k . k 11.) 

run one’s tail. To Ik^ a whore : from ca. 1850. 
See tail. 

run out on. To embroider, enlarge on : coll. ; 
late C. 19-20 ; ob. 

run-out, the ; often abbr. to R. 0. A faked 
auction; grafters’ ; C. 20. Philip Allingham, 
Cheap jack, 1934. See also R. 0. workers. 

run over him , the coaches won’t. He is in gaol. 
Also where the cocsches . . ., gaol. A eoll. e.j). ea. 
1820-70. Cf. where the flies won't get at it. 

run over shoes ; be run over shoes. To get, be, 
heavily in debt: coll.: late C. 16-early 17. 
Apperson. 

run rings round. See rmgs round, 
run msty. Sec* rusty. — run the rule over. See 
rule over. 
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run tll6 show. To ‘ manapo ’ an enterprise, enU'r- 
tainment, etc. : from ca. 15U5. 

run thin, lo bjo k out of a bargain : from ea. 
jfe80 ; of). Ex (fial. 

run through the nose with a cushion. To strike 
playfully : coll. : late C. 17~carly 18. AppcTson. 
Cf. dab with a. rose. 

run to. 'To understand, compreh(*nd : coll. 
( 1859). H., 1st ed.^—2. To afford, be able to 

pay : 1859, 11. ; coll, till C. 20, then S.E. Always 
in the negative or the interrogative. Ex horse- 
racing, tllUS ; 

run to it I, won’t. A symrting e.p. (— ]fH)9 ; ob ) 
aj)plied to a horse that has insufficient staying 
yK>vver t(t reach tJie vsinning-jiost. Ware. 

run to seed l occ. hy]»hcnated. Vregnant : low 
coll. : from ca. 1800 ; ob.—2. Shabbv toll. : 
1857, Dickens, ‘ Large boots running rajudly to 
seed ’. 

run upon (a ]»crst)n), get the. To have the up])cr 
hand of; be ablt- to laugh at; coll. (— 1859) ■, 

by 189(t, S.E. ; very ob. H., 1st ed. Also (jd the 
rV7l on. 

Runaway Prestonpans, the (Great). The 15th 

Hus.sars : military : 1745 ; ob. fSorne of their 

men panic'd m this battle which Sir John (.'ope 
lo*-! to the \ oung Prcttuider. Also the Eren/reetis 
iii\d(i/((n Dragoons-, (JeramuinsRagged Brigade. 

nmned. J<un ; ran : sol, esp. ('ockneyb’ 
(— 1887 j. Jiaumaan. 

*runner. A elothes-thief entering a bouse in the 
dark: c. : late ('. 17-early 18. B.E. ('{.budge. 
—2. A wave ; coll. ; from ca. 1870 ; ob.— 5. A 
dog-stealer: c. (~19(i9). ^Va^e.—4. An exchange 
clerk : bank clerks' ; from ca. 1910.—5 A tlerk. 
or a cc)llector, for a street ‘ bookie ' ; (Glasgow 
t- 1954). 

runner-up. .A docker ‘ ein])loyed by gangers to 
liven up the gangs and expedite the work': 
nautical: Jat<'('. 19-20. lioweri. 

^runners. He who ' calls over ’ the names of 
the horses competing or running in a rac(“ ; turf c. 
(- 1952). 

^running glasier, glazier. A thief jio-mg as a 
gla/ier; c. of ca. 1810--70. 

running horse or nag. A gleet, a ‘ claj)' ((gv.): 
low: ca. 1780- 18b(>. (irose, 1st ed. 

running leather, have shoes of. To be given to 
vandering or rambling : scmi-proverbial coll. : 
from ca. 1850 ; ol). 

running {o(<'. flying) patterer or stationer. A 

hawker of books or, more gi'ii., broadshi'Cts, news- 
})apers, about the streets : C. 19, c. - low s. 
(Ma\hew); late ('.17-19, coll., as in B.E , (Jrose, 

H. ‘ 

♦running nimbler. See rumbler. 

♦running smobble. ‘ Snatching goods off a 
counter, and throwing them to an accomplice, 
who brushes off with them,’ (frose, 2nd ed. : e. of 
<-a. 1787-1840. Eognate with smahble (or snahble), 
<l.v. ; cf. the next entry ; as running smabble, it 
occurs in 1718, in C. TJitchin, The Regulator. 

♦running snavel. A thief specialising in the 
kinchin-layy q.v. : c. : C. 18. CT. preceding entry 
and see snaffie, of which snavel is a corruption on 
snabble. 

running stationer. See running patterer. 

ruof. Eour : back s. {— 1874). H., 5th ed. 
Rupert. A kite ; an observation balloon : mili¬ 
tary, csp. the Air Force : from 1915. F. & Gibbons. 
By personification. Cf. Richard, 2. 


rural, do a. To ease oneself in the open air: 
coll. : (A 19-20; ob. Obviously suggested by 
Swift’s pluck a rose (see at rose). 

rural coach. A tutor not attaclied to a college : 
undergraduates’ (— 1887); ob. Baumann. 

♦rush. (Sec also rusher.) A robbery (specific¬ 
ally wdth violence) of many objects at one rush : 
c.: from ca. 1785. (’f. IJ.S. rush, a street en¬ 

counter, which Thornton records at 1860.—2. 
Hence, any swindle : c, or low s. : from ca. 1840. 
CT. rushy V., 1 and 2.--3. See ‘ Moving-Picture 
Slang ’, p. 6. 

rush, v.t. To cheat (gen. rush out of); esp. to 
charge extortionately : 1885, former ; ca. 1895, 

latter. From ca. 1910, coll. D.E.D., S.O.D.; 
F. & IT., ‘I rushed the old girl for a quid.’ The 
semantics being : not to give time to think.—2. 
Hence, to deceive : Glasgow (— 1934).—5. To 
arrest: c. : from ca. 1899; ob. Clarence Kook, 
The Hooligan Nights, 1899. 

rush, do a. To back a safe horse : racing: 
from ca. 1860 ; ob.—-2. To lay a dummy bet; 
bookmakers’ ; from ca. 1870. l.c., rushing the 

public into betting on this horse. 

♦rush, give it to (one) upon the. To make a 
violent effiirt to get in or out of a place : c. : ca. 
1810-40. Vaux. 

rush, give one the. To Sjionge on a Jierson all 
day and then borrow money from him at the 
finish, ‘ or pursue some such procedure,’ H. : low : 
from ca. 1860. 

rush, roam on the. In horsc-racing, to swerve 
as the finishing sjinrt begins : sjiorting : from ca. 
1889 ; ob. (’f. rope, v., 1. 

rush-buckler. A violent bully : coll. : ea. 
1559-90. Kobinson’s More, ‘ Bragging rush-buck¬ 
lers.’ 

♦rush-dodge. See rush, n., 1, and rusher, 1. 
rush for and rush out of. See rush, v. 
rush-hght. Some strong Ii(juor : ca. 1750-80. 
Toldervy, 1756. Sec quotation at slug, n., 1. 

rush one’s fences. To lx; inqietuous ; ‘ County ’ 
coll. : C. 20. Ex the j. of liunting. 

rush up the frills or petticoats or straight. To 
colt with a woman without any preliminary 
blandishiricnts: low coll. : from ca. 1850; ob. 
The third comes from horse-racing (cf. rush, roam 
on the). 

♦rusher, gen. in ])1. ^ Thieves who knock at the 
doors of great houses, in London, in summer time, 
when the families are out of towm, and on the door 
being opened by a woman, rush in and rob the 
bouse ; also house breakers, who ontx‘r lone’—> 
unoccupied—‘ houses by force,’ Grose, 1st ed. ; c. 
of ca. 1780-1850. Cf. rash, n., 1.—2. A person 
(gen. male) of a ‘ go-ahead ’ nature or habits : 
coll. : late C. 19-20 ; ob. 

♦nishing-business. Robbery by adroitness oi 
with ap{)arent fairness ; c. : from ca. 1880. 
ruskit. Rustic : a late C. 19- 20 sol. 

♦russia ; R. A pocket-book : c. (— 1877); ob. 
The reference in "No. 747 ' is valid for 1846. 
Because made of Russia (leather). 

Russian. A ‘ difficult unruly animal; Aus¬ 
tralian : 1888, ‘ Rolf Boldrewood ’; ob. 

Russian Coffee-House, the. The Brown Bear 
tavern in Bow Strtiet, Coverit Garden, ‘ a house of 
call for the thief-takers and runners of the Bow- 
street justices,’ Grose, 2nd ed. : ca. 1787-1830. 
Because the brown bear is a characteristic of 
Russian fauna. 
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Russian duck. Muck : rhyming a. (— 1923). 
Manchon. 

Russian law. ‘ A 100 blowes on his bare shins,’ 
John Day, 1641 : mid-C. 17 coll. 

Russian socks. Rags bound about one’s feet on 
a march : French Foreign Legion (— 1035). 

Russki. A Russian soldier : military : 1914; 
slightly ob. B. & P. Ex Jius^ian + -ski, a fre¬ 
quent Russian termination. 

rust, n. Old metal: London (— 1884); ob. 
Cf. rusting and rust, v.—2. Mone}" : low : ca. 
1855-1910. Mayhew, 1858, ‘ There’s no chance of 
nabbing any rust (taking any money).’—3. See 
rust, nab the.—4. See rust, in. 

rust, v.i. To collect and sell old metal : London 
(- 1884); ob. 

rust, in. Out of work : theatrical : 1889 
(O.E.D.) ; ob. Punning rest (see resting) and 
rusty. 

*rust, nab the. To be refractory (orig. of horses); 
hence, take offence : c. of ca. 1780-1890. Orose, 
1st ed. ; H., 6th ed. Cf. rusty. —2. To be pun¬ 
ished : c. : from ca. 1890 ; f by 1850. Cf. 7iab the 
stoop, the teize, qq.v.—3. See rust, n., 2. 

ru^, take (the) ,* also nab the rust. (Of horses) 
to beconie restive : coll. : 1775, Colman {take rust). 
Ob. (O.E.D.) 

rustic. A recruit: military (mostly officers'): 
from ca. 1925. Ex his ‘ greenness '. 

rustiness. Annoyance (state of); bad temper : 
1860, Whyte-Mclville (O.E.D.); ob. Ex rusty, 

adj. 

rusting. The frequent vbl.n. of rust, v., q.v. 

rustle. To bestir oneself, esp. in business: 
U.S. (— 1872), anglicised ca. 1885 as a coll. But 
rustler (adopted by Morley Roberts in 1887) has 
not caught on. In C. 20, gen. hustle, q.v.—2. 
Among Canadian soldiers in the C.W., rustle and 
rustler, ex the U.S. senses, to steal cattle and 
cattle-stealcf, were the equivalents of scrounge and 
scrounger. B. & P. 

*rusty. An informer : c. : 1830, Lytton, ‘ He’ll 
turn a rustv, and scrag one of his pals 1 ’; t by 
1910. Ex 

rusty. Ill-tcm})ercd ; annoyed : coll. : 1815, 

Scott, ^ The people got rusty about it, and would 
not deal.’ Esp. cut up, or turn, rusty. Prob. ex : 

rusty (or grub), ride. To be sullen : coll. : ca. 


1780-1840. Grose, Ist ed. Ex reasty, restive, ap¬ 
plied esp. to a horse. 

Rusty Buckles. The 2nd Dragoon Guards : 
military : C. 19-20; ob. F. & Gibbons. Also 
the Bays. 

rusty guts, rusty-guts ; rustyguts. ‘ An old 
blunt fellow,’ B.E. : late C. 17-mid-18.—2. Then, 
though now slightly ob., any ■■ blunt surly hdlow,’ 
Grose, 1785. Both B.E. and Grose consider it a 
‘ jocular misnomer of rusticus ’. 

rut, keep a. To make mischief: coll. : late 
C. 17-18. ? ex dial, rut, friction (itself ex rub) ; 

the G.E.D. considers it ex f rut, noise, disturbance, 
which is the more likely, for dial, rut may not date 
back so far. 

nitat ; occ. rattat. A potato : back s. on tatur. 
Mid-(’. 19-20. II., 1st p(i. ; Ware, " Ruttat pusher 
(1882). Keeper of a potato car ’ (i.e., barrow). 

*rutter. One of a yiarty (gen. numbering four) 
of swindlers ; he stood at the door : c. : late C. 16 ; 
Greene. 

rux, V. To reprimand, or blame, scold, severelv : 
T. M. Ellis, 1890 (O.E.D.). Prob. ex dial, riix, 
shake ; to tread ujum (Pl.D.D.). 

rux. Bad temper ; (a gust of) anger, passion : 
Public Schools’ (— 1934). C.O.D. (1934 Sup.). 
Either ex Lincolnsliire ruck, a noise, a racket, or, 
more prob., ex Kentish have one's ruck up, to be 
angry (E.D.D.). —2. To ‘ rag ’, to get u{) to 

mischief: Dartmouth Naval College' : C. 20. 
Bowen. Either ex the orig. of sense 1 or ex rags. 

ry. A sharp trick ; a dishonest practice : Stock 
Exchange : late C. 19-20 ; ob. It may po.s>*ibly 
be a di.storted abbr. of rig, n., q.v. 

ryakonite. Incorrect for rhyaroUte: C. 19-20. 
O.E.D. 

rybeck. A share : low Lond<m (mo.stly Yiddish) : 
1851, Mayhew (O.E.D.). 

ryder. A cloak : low : ca. 1879-1910. ? rider, 

that which rides on. 

rye. See Romany rye. 

*rye mort ; rye mush. A lady ; a gentleman : 
c. : C. 29. dames Curtis, The (Jdt Kid, 1936. For 
rye, see Romany rye ; mort, c. for a girl or woman , 
and .see mush, n., 7,—of. coring mush and toher-rnush. 

*ryer. One shilling and sixpence : turf c. 
(— 1932). Perhaps a corrujition of kye, q.v. 
*r 3 mo. See rhino. 
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[F. & H. records the following ineligibles under S. 

S.E. -Sabin or s. ; Sacheverel(l); saddle a place, 
8. one with a thing ; sadly (> dial.) ; safe phrases 
not done separately ; sail near (etc.) the wind ; St. 
Martin’s evil and St. Lawrence’s tears ; for (old) 
sake’s sake, etc. ; salad days or stage ; salamander, 
anything fire-proof ; sally-port ,* salmagundy, the 
dish ; salt (senses and plirases not treated sepa- 
ratoly) ; saltimbanco ; sample of sin ; Samson’s 
posts ; sandwich boat; sandy pate ; sap, ale ; sap- 
pate (or -skull) and sap-head(ed); sappy, polish; 
sard ; sauce, vegetables ; sauce for the goose ...; 
sauce-pate ; sauce, pay, pay an extortionate price ; 
serve with the same sauce ,* saunter ; save-all, a 
miser ; saw in cords ; say-SO ; scabbard (sexually) ; 
scabilonian ; scabby sheep ; scaSolders ; scal^- 


banco ; scamp, a rogue,—to do badly ; scampery ; 
scandal-proof, lo.st to shame ; scant of grace; 
scape; scape-gallows, -grace, -shift; Scara- 
mouch(e); scarlet, to wear ; Scarlet Woman; 
scatterbrain(ed); scattergood, scatterling ; scene 
and behind the scenes ; sceptre ; schism-monger ; 
scissors and paste ; scob ; sconce, a fine ; scorpion 
of the brow ; scoundrel; scout, watchman, mean 
fellow ; scraggy; scramble ; scrape, trouble, a 
miser, a term at fiddling, and scrape, to bow ; 
scrape-shoe and -trencher; scraper, scraping; 
scrappy, etc. ; scrat(ch), also dial. ; scratch, adj. 
and V. ; screecher and screechly ; screw, senses, 
etc., not Imted ; SCroyle ; scrub where not herein- 
under ; scTunch ; scud, V. ; scal (or skul-)duggery ; 
scum ; scumber ; scumble ; scurry ; scute ; 
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scuttle (gait) ; sea phraRcs, etc., not lifitcd ; season ; 
see, etc., not separately ; see-saw; seedy, seedi- 
ness ; seek-sorrow ; seggon ; send down ; sense ; 
servant; set-down, -off, and -to ; seven-year ; 
sewer, sense 3; sex ; shab off ; get or make 
shabby ; Shades, the ; shadow, n. and v. ; shad- 
rach ; shady spring and shaft of Cupid as sexual 
complements ; shag-rag ; Shake j)liraH<*R, etc., not 
separately listed ; shaky ; shallow unlisU'd ; 
sham, id. ; shamble-legged ; shambrogue ; shame¬ 
less ; shandry(gan); shandygaff; shanghai; 
shank, etc., not listed ; shanker ; shanty (but), n. 
and V.; shap, also dial.; shape, v.; shape-smith 
and in good shape ; share, share-penny ; shark 
unlisted ; sharp, id. ; shatterbrain(ed); shave, v. ; 
shaveling ; shay ; sheath ; she-familiar ; sheep, 
etc., if unlisted ; sheets, euphemistic ; shell (in 
schools) ; shell-out, n, ; shift, v., shifter and shift¬ 
work ; shin (up), v. ; shin-rapper ; shindy, a dis- 
turhanc(‘ ; shine, to make an impression, excel, (cut 
a) shine and s., a Hash ; shinin g light ; s hinn er ; 
ship, exci'pt Avherc listed ; shirk, shirker ; shit 
terniH if unlisted ; shocker ,* shoddy ; all shoe 
phrases, etc., not given later ; shog ; shoot, etc., 
■whim unlisted ; shooter; shooting-iron; un- 
d(‘signat(‘d shop's; Shoreditch fury ; short terms 
if unsi'Kc ified : shotten herring ; shoulder-clapper, 
-knot, -pegged, and shoulder-of-mutton fist; all 
over bar the shouting ; shovel, unspei ihed show's; 
shrimp ; shuffle ; shuttle-brain, -head, -wit; 
(.fight) shy ,* sick, etc., if unrecorded ; side, Jd. ; 
siege ; sieve ; unlisted sight's; sign-manual; 
silk-petticoat and -stocking; silly d unnoted ; 
silver-cooper ; simkin ; simple Simon, simpleton ; 
(‘> 111 ); sinews of war ; undenoted smg'-^; single¬ 
broth, -soldier, and -woman ; sink, a slum, etc. ; 
sink, V. ; (old) sinner ; siquis (i)uhiie announce¬ 
ment) ; sir, Sir John Lack-Latin, and Sir Martin 
Wagstaffe; sirrevence (as a]>ology); siserara; 
sister, sisterhood ; all nnsjieeified sit's : six (beer) ; 
sixes and sevens, set on seven ; six-footer, -shooter, 
SIX of one . . . ; size, sizar ; skeet; skeleton ; 
skilly, skilligolee ; skimble-skamble ; skimming- 
ton ; skimp ; skin phrases, etc. unrecorded ; 
skink ; skip ]>hras<\s unspecified ; skipper, eajitam ; 
skipping : skirry ; skirter ; skirts, sit upon one’s ; 
skit ; skittles ])hrases ; skue ; skulk ; unrecorded 
sky s (including cDinpounds) ; slabberguUiou ; 
slack (tmu>) ; slam (cards) ; slam-bang ; slampam ; 
undetailed slang terms ; slangam, slangrill; slap- 
sauce ; slapdash; slappaty-pouch; unrecorded 
slash, etc. ; slaughter, v.; sledge-hammer; 
sleep ; sleeping-house, -partner ; sleepy (fruit) and 
s.-head ; unR])ecifi(‘d sleeve’s ; sleeveless ; slibber- 
slabber ; slick (S.E. > dial, and U.S.) ; unrecorded 
shde’s; slim, adj. ; slinging; slink, a bastard; 
slip, etc., undenoted ; slit; slither ; slive ; slob¬ 
ber, V., and slobberer ,* slop, etc., not recorded ; 
slosh, a drink ; slouch, slouchy ; slow, n. ; slow- 
back, -coach, -up ; slug(-a-bed); sluice, v.; slum, 
V. ; slump, n. and v. ; slur, an affront ; slush, a 
drunkard or filthy feeder ; slut, etc. ; sly, secret ; 
smack, a tang, and s., to kiss; smackeiing ; 
small’s unrecorded ; smart't, id. ; smash, to 
ruinate ; smatterer, -ering ; smectynmus ; smell, 
to investigate ; smell-feast, -smock; smelly ; 
smelt, a dupe, simpleton ; smicker, smickering; 
smicldy; smiling ; smirk ; smiter, a sword; 
smook, etc. * unrecorded smoke’s; smoother ; 
smouch, V. ; smug, adj. ; smuggle, to fondle; 
.fmulkin ; smush ; smut, etc. (obscenity) ; snack. 


except in games sense ; snag, snaggler ; snail; 
unspecified snake’s ; snap, id. ; snarler ; snatch 
entries unnoted hereinuiider ; sneak, etc., id. ; 
sneck-drawer, -drawing; sneering; sneeze; 
snickersnee ; snigger ; snick’s unrecorded ; snip- 
snap, -snipper-snapper; snivel, -ler, -ling, and 
S.-nose ; snob, an inferior, a vulgarian ; snoozer ; 
snort; snot-gall; snout, nose, face, and snout- 
fair ; snow-ball, snow-broth ; snub ; snub-nose; 
snudge (now dial.), a miser ; s.-snout; snuff, etc., 
except as specified ; snuffle (-r, -s); snuggery ; 
so !; so-and-so, so-so ; soak(er), soaker, soaking ; 
sobersides ; sock (comedy) ; s., to sew u}); socket; 
unrecorded soft’s; soiled dove ; solace ; solid ; 
solution of continuity ; song and change one’s song ; 
sonnikin ; sooterkin ; sop and sop in the pan ; 
sorry ; sort, after a ; sound, to examine ; sour, 
adj. ; sow ; Spade and call a s. a s.; spado ; Spain, 
build a castle in ; spaniel; spacer (nautical) ; 
spark (dandy, lover) and sparkful, spaikish, sparky ; 
sparrow, mumble a, and sparrow-mouth, -tail; 
speak phrasoH, etc., not listed ; special, n. ; speedy 
man ; spell, a period of work or rest, with (!orre- 
sponding v.; spell for ; spend-all, s. the mouth, 
spendings ,* spew ; spick(-and)-span(-new) ; spicy, 
racy, indelicate ; spider-shanked, -shanks, and 
s.-web ,* spigot ,* spiU-good, -time ; spin a fair 
thread and s. out; spindle-legs, spindly ; spirit, 
spiriter; spit’s unrecorded ; spital or spittle; 
spittoon ; splatter-face ; splay-foot; unspecified 
split’s,- splodgy ; spoil, id.spoke in one’s wheel ; 
sponge's unsj)ecificd ; spook, spooky ; spoonage ; 
all uns))ccified sport’s; spot (sexual) ; spout, a 
pawnbroker's shoot, his shop ; SpOut, v. ; spouting- 
club ; spouter ; sprat (pejorative) ; spread (sexual, 
V.); spread-eagle ; sprig ; spring, ex( (*]fi as de¬ 
fined ; springal; spry ; spud (dwai f, spach*) ; spy ; 
squab, n., and s., to fall luiavily; squabash; 
squabbled ; squail(er); squall; all square's not 
treated separately ; squarson ; squash, etc., not 
detailed ; squat; squatter ; squawk ; squeak, n. ; 
squeaker, a young bird ; squealer, id. ; all un- 
sjMH iticd squeeze's; squelch ; squench ; squib, a 
satire, to satirise ; squiu-eyes; squinny (-eyed, 
eyes), squint-minded, and squintafuego ; squire, 
etc., undenoted ; squireen ; squiress ; squirm, v. ; 
squirt, a spurt, and squirts ; squishop ; stab, v., and 
stob-shot; stable ; stack, n. ; staff (of life) and 
other staff terms not hcreinundcr ; stage-fever ; 
staggerer ; stale’s unrecorded ; stall, id. ; stallion ; 
stamips (printing) ; undenoted stand’s; stang, ride 
the ; unspecified star's; starch, starched ; starling 
(coin) ; start-up ,* starter, a milksop ; startler ; 
state of nature ; unrecorded stay’s,- steam, energy ; 
steel-boy ; steenkirk ; steeple, s.-fair, -house ; 
stepper (horse) ; undenoted stem's ; stew (pond, 
brothel), stewed, stewish; stew in one’s own 
grease, juice, etc*. ; stibbler ; stichel; unspecified 
stick’s ; stickler ; stiff, id. ; stifler, a heavy blow ; 
sti^natic; stile phrases ; stingy ; stinkard ; 
stinking fish, cry; stitch-back and stitch, go 
through ; stive ; all undenoted stock’s ; (in one’s; 
stockings ; stocky (build) ; stodge (food) ; stoke ; 
unrecorded stomach's; stone, id. ; stools, fa l l 
between two; unspecified stoop’s and stop’s; 
(blind) story ; untreated straught’s; strain ; 
branded ; stranger, a visitor ; unrecorded strap’s, 
including strapper, strapping; straw, id.all 
strawberry terms ; streak, a secjuence ; streamers ; 
undescribed street's; stretch, id. ; stride, take in 
one’s ; unrecorded strike’s , string, id.; strip, v. ; 
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stroker ,* stroller ; strum (v. in music); strumpet; 
strut-noddy ; stub, a fool ; study ; unspeoified 
stuff’s ; stuffy, airless ; stump, etc., unrecorded ; 
suburb, etc.—but see note on ; succuba, -US ; 
suck, etc., where unspecified ; sufferer, a loser ; 
sugar, flattery, and SUgar-loaf ,* suit (complete 
series, etc.) ; sulky, n. ; sullen ,* unrecorded 
summer; sumpsimus ; iin8i)ocified sun’s; Sunday 
best, Sunday’s fellow ; superannuate ; imretiorded 
sure's, including suresby ; surtout; suspercollate ; 
swab, etc., unspecified ; swag-beUy ; swaining ; 
unrecorded swallow’s; swarm ; swash (and -er, 
-ing); unspecified swear’s ; sweat, id. ; sweater, a 
jersey ; sweep, etc., undetailed ; sweet, id. ; swill ; 
swim, etc., where not detailed ; swine, id. ; swing, 
id. ; swinge, id. ; swish, id. ; swobber ; swollen 
head. 

T)ial. :—Sandgate rattle ; saucebox, the mouth ; 
scaff-and-raff; scallops ; scale ; screed o’ drink ; 
screw, a stomach-ache ; sludge ; shack, n. and adj. ; 
si^ckbag, etc. ; shalley-gonahey ; shammock ; 
shaney ; shank it; shard ; sharge ; sherry-mow ; 
(do a) shift; shine, n.; shinfeast; shoard ; shot- 
pot and, shot-flagon ; side-winder ; sit (of milk), sit a 
woman sit in, sit-still nest; skelper ; skinsmedam ; 
skitter-brain ; sky-wannocking ; (on the) skyte ; 
slab ; slake ; slam (a sloven), slam(mer)kin and 
slammocks ; slamtrash ; slapper ; slive-Andrew ; 
sliverly, sliving ; slump, adv. ; smeekit; smicket; 
smouch (bat) ; smug (snail) ; snaggy ; snifter (a 
breath) ; snirp ; snoach ; snob (mucus) ; snook, n. 
and V.; so (pregnant); soldier, v,, and soldier’s 
thigh ; sonkey ; sow-child and -drunk (cf. suw 71 e- 
drunk, S.E.) ; sozzle, a heavy fall; spiddock-pot 
legs ; spitter ; sprug ; squit ,* squitters ; stacia ; 
stag (a romj)ing girl) ; staggering Bob ; stam-bang ; 
stand-further ; st^g(e)y ; star-bason ; starf; 
stepmother ; stickit minister ; stifler, a liuaybody ; 
stimble ; stink-a-puss ; (go a good) stitch ; stocky, 
irritable ; Stockport coach (properly chaise); 
Btrava(i)g ; strunt (licpior) ; stump and rump (per¬ 
haps also coll.) ; sumph ; swad (lout, lump); 
swankey (small beer) ; swattied.] 

’S ; rarely’s. A coll. eu[)hemistic abbr, of GW’ 
in oaths ; gen. continuous with governing words as 
ill 'Sblood and 'Slije : C. lG-20 ; from mid-C. 18, 
only ‘ literary ’. 

’s. (Contra.st with dial, s’, shall.) Is: late 
C. 16-20 : S.E. until 0. 18, then coll, (though per¬ 
missible in verse). Richardson, 1741, ‘The Devil’s 
in't if wc are not agreed in so clear a case ’ (O.E.D.). 
Or even = ‘ it is ’ (the s forming liaison with 
the next word) : coll. : C. 20. E.g., H. C. Bailey, 

Mr. Fortune. Wonders, 1932, ‘ You wouldn’t 

blame your dear boy ! Your only one !’s too bad.’ 
—2. Are : sol. : C. 19 (and presumably centuries 
earUer)-20. Baumann.—3. Has : coll. : from ca. 
1540.-4. Us ; late C. 16-20 : S.E. until C. 18, 
then dial, except in let's, which is coll. Richardson, 
1741, ‘ Let’s find him out ’ (O.E.D.).-—5. As : C. 18- 
20 : dial, and, more rarely, coll.—6. As a ; mostly 
in 's matter of fact : low coll. : late C. 19-20. E.g. 
J. A. Bloor in The Passing Show, July 7, 1934.—7. 
As — ‘ his ’, 's has not emerged from formal and, 
in C. 19-20, dial, speech.—8. This : coll. : late 
C. 19-20. See quotation at 'smorning. —9. Does: 
coll.: late C. 19-20. Neil Bell, Winding Road, 
1934, ‘ When’s Parliament reassemble, Stephen ? ’ 
Mostly after when but not unknown after how, as in 
‘ How’s he do it ? It beats me ! ’—10. See preced¬ 
ing entry. 


g-. * As I write (1917) there is a slang tendency 

to say snice for nice, etc.,’ W. Seeosp. snice mince 
pie. 

s.a.; S.A. Sex appeal : from ca. 1929. Agatha 
Christie, 1930 ; Dorothy Sayers, Have His Carcase, 
1932, ‘ The girl . . . exercising S.A. on a group of 
rather possessive-looking males.’ 

’sluck ! (Pron. 'stuck ; occ. written so.) Here's 
luck ! : coll. : from ca. 1912. Francis 1). Grierson, 
Murder at Lancaster Gate, 1934. 

S. and b. ; S. and B. An oi^casional variant 
(— 1887 ; very ob.) of 6, and s. Baumann. 

S.M., the. The ('ompany sergeant-major : mili¬ 
tary coll. ; C. 20. (Never in the voc'ative.) F. & 
Gibbons. 

S.O.B. or s.O.b. ‘Son of a bitch ’ : mostly Aus¬ 
tralian : from ca. 1925. Christina Stead, Seven 
Poor Men of Sydney, 1934, ‘ That s.o.b. Montagu 
got me the job ’ere, you know\’ 

S.O.L. I^nlucky : Canadian : (,. 20. B. & P. 
Euphemistically ‘ short of luck ’, actually ‘ sb*t, 
Out of luck ’. 

S.O.S. See same old stew. 

S.O.S. course. The Sniping, Obsi'rvation and 
Scouting ‘course of training at the Snijung Schools 
e.stablished in 1916 ’ : military jocular coll. : 1916 
18. F. & Gibbons. Prompted by S.E, ‘S.O.S 
S.P.Q.R. Small profits, quick returns : jocular 
coll. : C. 20. O.E.D. (Sup.). 

S.R.D. See seldom reaches destination. 

S.P.O. A cheap restaurant sjiec lalising 111 
Sau.sage.s, potatot's and onions : London : troni ca. 
1925. 

sa. Six : showmen's, mo.stly Parlyaree ; from 
ca. 1850. P, H. Emerson, 189:>, ‘ I was hired out 
. . . for sa soldi a day.’ Ex T.ingua Franca. 

sa’. Save, e.«j). m God sa' me ('. 17-mid-19 . 
S.E. till ca. 166(), then eoll. Shadwidl, 1668, ‘ As 
God shall sa’ me, she is a very ingenious Woman ’ 
(O.E.D.), 

saam. ‘ E.g. “ Can I come saam ? ’’ “He wmit 
saam ’’ ; meaning “ Can 1 come with you ? 
“He wimt with them." . . . An imitation of tint 
Dutidi idiom,’— sanien, together—and is eurnmt 
in the -Midland districts ol the Cafie Colony,' Pett 
man : South African coll. : C. 20. 

Sabsean. Incorrect for Sabian ; C. 18 20 
O.E.D. 

sabe, save, savvy. See savvy, 
sable Maria. A variant (t hy 1920) of black 
Maria, q.v. 

sabby. A pidgin English variant (— 1864) of 
savvy, q.v. H., 3rd cd. 

saccer. The sacrament . Harrow School ; late 
C. 19-20. By the Oxford-cr. 

‘‘‘sack. A pocket: c. : late C. 17-mid 19. 
B.E.; Mayhew, 1858. 

sack, V. To ‘ pocket take (illicit) possession of : 
coll. : C. 19-20 ; ob. E. S. Barrett, 1807, ‘ He 
sacked the receipts, without letting them touch one 
farthing,’ O.E.D.—2. To dismiss one from employ¬ 
ment or office : from ca. 1840. Gen. in passive. 
Ex {get and/or) give the sack. —3. To defeat (in a 
contest, esp. in a game); from ca. 1820 (orig. Anglo- 
Irish) ; rare after ca. 1860. ? ex sack, to plunder. 

—4. To expel: Public Schools’ : from ca. 1880. 
Desmond Coke’s school stories, passim. Ex 
sense 2. 

sack, bestow or confer the order of the. See sack, 
order of the. 

sack, break a bottle in an empty. To make a 
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cheating bet, a hoouR wager, * a Hark with a bottle 
in it not being an empty sack,’ Uroye, 2nd ed.: 
coll. ; late C. 18-mid-Ilk 

sack, buy the. To l)ecome tipKy : h. > coll.: 
ea, 1720-1840. A New Canthuj iJtrt., 1725; 
(irose, iHt ed. Ex ftack, generic for the white wme.s 
formerly imported from Spam. 

*sack, dive into a. To Jiick a pocket: c. : late 
C. 17-early 19. H.E. 

sack, get or give the. See get or give the sack. 

Cf. : 

sack, the order of the. (len. as gH or give (occ. 
beslotr, conjer) the order ... A diHmissal from 
employment, a discharge from ollice, a being dis¬ 
carded by sweetheart or mistress (rarely lover) : 
from ca. 1800. ^'ates, 1804, ‘I’d . . . confer on 
him the order of the sack.’ See also give the sack, 
and cl'. ord( r of the. 

sack of coals. A black cloud (gen. black clouds) 
in the Southern Hemisphere : nautical : late C. 19- 
2n Bowen. 

*sacking, jirostitution ; sacking law, barlotr\ as 
practi.si'd bv the underworld with a view to further 
gain : c. of late (’. 10-early 17. (Ins'ne. 1.592, 1.591 
res|). E.\ till' S.iv V., sack, to lay waste. 

sacks. Long trousiTH : ('harterhou.se: ('. 20. 
On hugs. 

sacks to the mill !, more. Pih' it on ’; then 's 
jiicnty here ' : <-oU. : late ('. 10-18, th('n dial. 

Nash(* ; Middleton & Bow ley in The Sjxniish dipso ; 
Richardson. (.Ayijierson.) 

Sacramentarian, gen. m yil. A Methodist: an 
O.xford nickname : ca. 17:1*1-1819. O.E.D. 

Sacratil, -tyle. An error for serraiile ; ca. 1,549- 
80. O.L.l). 

sacredlamp. A ballet-git 1 burles<pie : theatrical: 
188:1-ca. 1900. AVare. Ex a cynicism by ,)ohn 
Hollmgshead (‘ The sacred lamp of burlcHijne ’). 

sacrifice. A(n alleged) loss : coll. ca. 1880, 
S.E. Dickcri'', 1844, ‘Its patterns were last 
Year's and going at a sacntice.’ Esp. alarming or 
astoiniding s. 

sacrifice. To sell, or claim to sell, at less than 
cost y)ric(‘ : from ca. 1850 : coll. >, ca. 1880, S.E. 
E.\ the n. 

sad. Mischievous, troublesome, merry, dis- 
Ripated : lute ('. 17-20 (oh. except in sad dog) : coll, 
(diielly of a place (‘ London is a sad place,’ Mac¬ 
kenzie, 1771) and of a person, esp. in sad dog. in 
C. 18 mid-19 a debauched fellow, and thereafter 
rare excejit in playful reproach. Eariiuhar, 170(>, 
‘ S. You are an ignorant, ynetending, imymdent 
Coxcomb. B. Ay. ay, a sad dog.’ 

sad vulgar. A vulgarian : Society : ca. 1770- 
1820. Ware cites 7'he St. James's Gazette of Aug. 17, 
188:E 

saddle. The female pudend ; woman as sexual 
plea.sur(‘ : coll, verging on euphem. S.E. : C. 17-20, 
but rare since C. 18.—2. ‘An additional charge 
upon the btmelits ’ from a benefit-ix^rformaiice: 
1781, Barker : theatrical, t by 1920. 

saddle-back. See saddleback.—saddle becomes... 
See sad^e suits. 

saddle-leather. The skin of the posteriors : coll.: 
mid-C. 19-20. Punning S.E. sense. 

saddle on the right or wrong horse, put the. 

To blame—occ., to praise—the right or wrong 
person (loosely, act, thing) : coll, (in C. 20, S.E.): 
from ca. 1760. Ex the earlier set .. . (1607) and 
lay .. . (1652), both f by 1840. An occ. variant: 
place, mid-C. 1^20, ob. ‘^(O.E.D.) Also 5. upon ... 


saddle one’s nose. To wear spectacles: coll.: 
late C. 18-mid-19. (Irose, .‘Ird ed. 

saddle-sick. Made ill or very sore by riding : 
coll, and dial. : late C. 18-20 ; ob. Cro.se, Ist ed. 
Cf. saddle-leather, q.v. 

saddle suits a sow, suit one as a. To suit, become, 
fit ill; be very incongruous : coll. : C. 18-19. 
Swift, who has hecorne for suit. 

saddle the spit. To give a meal, esyi. a dinner : 
coll. : late C. 18-mid-19. Grose, 3rd ed. Ex S.E. 
saddle a spit, to furnish one. 

[saddle up. To saddle (a horsi*). Considered by 
Pettman to be a South African coll. : but it has 
always, and everywhere, been S.E.] 
saddle upon . . . See saddle on . . . 
saddleback. A louse : (’. 19-20 ; ob. (Not in 
the b(\st circles.)—2. Incorrect for saddle-hag 
(upholstery) ; from ca. 1830. W. 

saddling-paddock. A place where lovers tend to 
congregate: Au.stralian (— 1909). Wan'. SiMiian- 
tics : ride, riding. 

safe . . ., a. E.g. ‘ He is a safe second i.e. he la 
sure to obtain second-class honours ; coll. : lafyC 
G. 19 20. (S.(J.i).) 

safe (and sound), be or arrive. To have duly 
arrived, be at one’s destination : coll. : 1710, 

Swift, ‘1 send this only to t^'ll that 1 am safe m 
London.' 

safe as . . ., as. A’^ery safe : coll. : none re¬ 
corded bi'fore 1600, thus: as safe as a church, 
1891, Hardy (not very gen.) ; safe as a crow (o(‘c. 
sow) in a gutter, ca. 1030-17:U), Clarke, Bay ; as a 
mouse in a cheese, ca. 1670-1750, Bay ; as a mouse 
in a malt-heap, ca. 16:i0-l700, Clarke, ILiy ; as a 
mouse in a mill, ca. 1600 50, Daverqiort; as a thief 
in a mill, ca. 1620-1750 (then dial.), Beaumont & 
Fletcher, Swdft ; asansdihing, from ca. 1895, F. & H. 
(1903) ; as Chelsea is dial. ; as coons, 1864, t by 
1920; as houses, 1864, Yates; as safe, I860, 
Whyte-Melville (O.E.D.); as the bank, 1862 ; as 
the Bank of England, 1923, d. S. Fletcher ; as the 
bellows, 1851, Mayhew' (rno.stly Cockney, f by 19:i0). 
With hearty thanks to Apperson, the ‘ locus 
< la,s,sicus ’ for safe as, as for so many other coll. 
Bimiles and semi-proverbial c.pp. 

safe card. An alert fellow: from ca. 1870; 
slightly ob. H., 5th ed. Cf. card. q.v. 

safe un. A horse that will not run, certainly will 
Dot (because meant not to) win : the turf: 1871, 

‘ Hawk’s-Eyo Turf Notes, ‘ The safe uns, or 
“.stiff uns” . . . horses that have no chance of 
winning.’ 

sag. ‘ To drift off a course ’ : nautical coll. : late 
C. 19-20. Bowen. 

sahib. A ‘ white man ’, a thoroughly honourable 
gentleman : mainly in the Servu'ces : late C. 19-20. 
fSince ca. 1925, often derisive of ‘ Public School ’ 
morals and mentality. Ian Hay, 1915. ELx 
Arabic and Urdu respectful address to Europeans. W. 
saida ; saida bint or girl. See bint, 
said. Have said ; esp. in you said it : U.S.. 
anglicised ca. 1931 via the ‘ talkies ’. Dorothy 
Sayers. Murder Must Advertise, 1933, ‘“The idea 
being that . . . ? ” “ You said it, chief 

said he. E.g. ‘ “ Do you like that No, 

said he frowning ! ” ’ : a coll. c.p. (— 1927). 
Collinson. Prob. ex the novelist’s trick and the 
journalist’s mannerism. 

said than done, no sooner ; 2. (that’s) easier. 

Both these phrases, obvious in meaning, aix* C. 19- 
20 coll. 
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sail about. To sauntor about : coll. : late C. 17- 
mid-18. B.E. 

sail in, v.i. To arrive, to enter : coll.: from ca. 
1870. Ex S.E. sail in, to move in a dignified or a 
billowing manner.—2. Hence, to begin boldly (to 
act) : from ca. 1880.—3. Hence the special sense, to 
begin to fight : 1891, The Morning AdvcrtiscTy 

March 30. Cf. : 

sail into. To attack, e.g. with one’s fists : from 
ca. 1891.—2. To begin vigorously on (e.g. a meal). 
Cf. sail in, 3.—3. To enter (a building, a room, etc.) : 
C. 18-20. Tom Brown, 1700, ‘ From thence I 
sailed into a Presbyterian Meeting near Covent- 
Garden,’ O.E.I). : cf. sad about, q.v. 

sailor-teasers. ‘ Studding .sails and flying kites 
which the sailor disliked intensely ’ : nautical coll. : 
C. 19. Bowen. 

sailor’s blessing. A curse ; nautical : from ca. 
1880. C^. f**k you. Jack, I'm all right and sailor's 

farewell. 

sailor’s champagne. Beer: lower classes’jocular 
coll. (- 1909) ; oh. Ware. 

sailor’s farewell. A parting curse : nautical, 
military : C. 20. Cf. sudor's blessing, soldier's fare- 
well, and butler's grace. 

sailor’s friend, the. The moon : nautical coll.: 
mid-C. 19-20. Bowen. 

sailor’s pleasure. ‘ Yarning, smoking, dancing, 
growling, &c.’, Clark Russell, 1883 ; ob. As 
applied to the first three, it is S.E. ; to the last, coll. 
Cf. soldier's privilege. —2. ‘ Overhauling his sea 
che.st or bag and examining its contents ' : nautical : 
C. 20. Bowen. 

sailor’s W'aiter, the. A second mate on a sailing- 
ship : nautical (— 1840) : ob. Dana; Bowen. 

sailor’s weather, ‘ A fair wind and just enough of 
it ’ : sailing-ships’ coll. ; C. 19-20. Bouen. 

sails. A sail-maker : nautical (— 1840). Dana. 
Cf. chips, q.v. 

sails, take the wind out of one’s. To nonplus; 
suiquise, gen. unpleasantly: mid-C. 19-20: coll, 
(orig. nautical) >, ca. 1905, S.E. 
sails like a haystack. See haystack, 
saint. ‘ A piece of spoilt timber in a coach 
maker’s shop, like a saint, devoted to the flames,’ 
Grose, 2nd ed. : ca. 1785-1850.—2. (Saiut.) One 
belonging to a religiou.s association at Cambridge : a 
nickname ; ca. 1793-1830. They affected a great 
sanctity and a marked zeal for orthodoxy (see e.g. 
Gradus ad Canlahrigiam, 1803).—3. A member of 
that party wdiich, in England, instituted and 
fostered the agitation against slavery : a nickname: 
ca. 1830-50. O.E.T).—4. An inhabitant of 

Grabarastown, the (hiy of the Saints (q.v.) : South 
African (~ 1913). Pettman.—5. (Gen. pi.) See 
Saints. 

[St is more logical than St., as the Fowlers 
indicate. (S’t, more accurate still, is pedantic.) 
The same applies to Bp (Bishop), Dr, Mr, etc.] 

St Anthony, dine with. A variant of dine with 
Duke Humphrey, to go without dinner or, loosely, 
any other meal : 1749, Smollett, translation of Gil 
Bias. 

St Alban’s clean shave. The clean-shaven face of 
a high churchman : ecclesiastical : late C. 19-early 
20 . 

St Alban’s doves. Two active canvassers of 18G9 : 
political of that year. Ware. Ex their church. 

St Anthony pig. See Anthony.—St Anttiony’s 
pigs. See Anthony’s pigs, St. 

St Benedict. Se( St Peter. 


St Bernard Croly. The Rev. George Croly (1780- 
1800), author of Tales of the Great St Bernard, 1829. 
Dawson. 

St Francis. See St Peter. 

St Geoffrey’s day. Never : coll. : ca. 1786-1850. 
Grose, 2nd ed. Cf. Queen. Dick. 

St George, riding and the dragon upon. See 
riding St George. 

St George a-horse-back. The act of kind : C. 1 7- 
18. Massinger, ca. 1032. omits St. 

St Giles, dine with. See dine with St Giles. — St 
Giles’s bread. See Giles’s bread. 

St Giles's carpet. A sprinkling of sand : Seven 
Dials, London ; C. 19. AVare. 

St Giles’s Greek. Sec Giles’s Greek, St. 

St Hugh’s bones. Slioemaking tools; coll, : 
C. 17-mid-18 ; then dial., extant in iFeshire. 
Dekker, 1000 ; E. W ard, 1700. Ajqicrson. 

[St John to borrow. ‘ See borrow ’, F. & II.: but 
not there. ? = a nut : see E.D.D. at St John. Or 
perhaps a loan or a pledge or surety : see E.D.D. at 
botroir. Prob. there is an error.] 

St John’s Wood donas. Harlots, courtesans: 
taverns': ca. 1880-1912. Ware. Many once hved 
there. 

St Lubbock’s day. A bank-holiday : 1871: coll.; 
ob. Ex Sir John Lukbock, the institulor, who 
brought in an Act m that year. Ware rcr-ords St 
Lubbock, an orgy or drunken riot : lower London : 
ca. 1880-1914. 

St Luke’s bird. An ox. ‘ that evanechst being 
always representc^d with an ox Grose, 1st ed. : 
c. or low : ca. 1780-1850. 

St Marget’s ale. WaUw : coll. ; loot*. Monday & 
Drayton ; f by 1800. Gf. Adam's air. 

Saint Marit^. A .Samaritan ; sol., csp. Cock- 
news' (— 1887). Baumann. 

St Martin’s lace. Imitation gold-lacc : coll. : 
1007, Dekker; H., 5th ed. (Cf. etyinolog;^’ of 
tail'd ry.) 

St Blartin’s ring. A cop})CT-gilt ring: coll.: 
G. 17-early 18. Anon., early C. 17, Blum Fercival, 

‘ 1 doubt whether all be* gold that glistcrcth, sith 
Saint Martin's rings be but copper within, though 
they he gilt without.’ 

St Martin’s the Grand, A hand : rh\ mmg h. 

(— 1857). ‘ l>ucange Anglicus.’ 

St Mary’s knot, tie with. To Immstrinrr; Scots 
coll.: 1784, The Poetical Museum. (F. & H.) 

Saint Monday. Monday : South African coll. 
(— 1890). Because observed as a holiday hy the 
Malays, Pettman. Ex:—2. keep Samt Mon- 

day, to be idle on Monday as a result of Sunday’s 
drunkenness : 1753, The Scots Magazine. April, 
{title) ‘St. Monday; or, the tipling tradesmen.’ 
O.E.I). 

St Nicholas. *See Nicholas. 

saint of the saucepan. A good eook: coll, 
■verging on S.E. : 1740, Smollett; ob. 

St Old’s. St Aldgate's, Oxforci : Oxford under¬ 
graduates’ : late C. 19-20. Collinson. 

St Partridge. The 1st September, when the part¬ 
ridge-shooting opens: sportsmen’s coll. (— 1923). 
Manchon. 

St Patrick. The best whiskey : coll. : ca. 1650- 
1850. Ex drink at St Patrick's well : coll.: 
1048, anon., A Brown Dozen of Drunkards • t by 
1850. 

St Peter, silence and mortification ; StRadegonde, 
a small cross studded with nails ; St Benedict, a hair- 
shirt ; St Fzancis, the discipline, i.e. the whip of 



ST PETER’S SON 

Rooiirgo Roman Catholic ecclesiastical s. ; late 
C. 19-20. Ex incidents recorded in hagiology. 

*St Peter’s son. (Gen. in pi.) A general thief, 
‘ having every finger a fish-hook Grose, fi.v. jidlain 
ben, q.v. : c. of ca. 1780-1840. 

St Peter’s the Beast. St Peter-le-Bailey ; Oxford 
undergraduates’ : from ca. 1890. To rhyme with 
St Peter’s in the East. Ware—whose definition is 
incorrect. 

St Radegonde. See St Peter. 

St Stephen’s hell. No. 15 Committee Room, 
House of (’onimons : Parliamentary : in the 1880’s. 
Ware. (See also Addenda.) 

St Taur. H.M.S. Centaur of 1740 : naval ; mid- 
C. 18. Bowen. 

St Thomas a’ Waterings, the ’Spital (or ’spital) 

stands too nigh. A semi-jiroverbial c.p. derived ex 
London toj>ogruphy, icaterings being a pun : (\ 17- 
mid-18 ; e.g. in the anon, play, The Puritan, 1007. 
‘ Widows who shed most tears are sometimes guilty 
of such indiscretions as render them proyier subject.s 
for the public hospitals,’ Ilazhtt. (There is a 
cynical early C. 17 play dealing with a w'oman 
Buccessfully courted at her husband's funeral.) 

Saints. ’ A football team of St Kilda, Victoria ’ 
(Australia), (’. J. Diumis: Australian sporting: 
late C. 19'20.—2. The Southampton As.sociation 
Football Club: English sporting: late C. 19-20. 
Ex i^outhainptnnites slurred. 

sakes (alive) ! A (low) coll, exclamation : from 
ca. 1840 • mostly dial, and U.S. ((d.E.D.) 

sal. A salivation, or treatment for syphili.s: 
17S5, (.1 !■<)'-('. who adds " m a high sal, in the pickling 
tul* or under a salivation '. t by 1860.—2. A 
salary : theatrical : 1859, H., 1st ed, ; 1885, 
Housrhold Words. .Aug. 29. 

sal hatch, or S.H. An umbrella : lower cla.sses’ 
(— 1909) t\'are. Perhnp.s e\ a j»roper name : cf. 
Mrs (.ramp and f S.E. sal hatrh, a dirty wench. 

sal slappers. A common woman : costers’ 
(- 1909). Ware. 

salaams I (My) compliments (to you, her, etc.) : 
Anglo-Tndian coll., fairly gen. m G. 20 and almost 
S.E. Ex Arabic for ‘ Peace (be upon or with 
you).’ 

salad. After having been wakened, to have 
another nap : nautical, a])j)lied only to ollii’ers 
(— 1877). Cf. the C. 16-early 17 S.E. picA- a salad, 
to be trivially engaged. 

salad march. A “ march of ballet girls in green, 
white, and jiale amber -from the usual colours of 
Balads ’ : late ('. 19 early 20 theatrical coll. Ware. 

salad oil. Hair-oil : lower classes’ (— 1929) 
Manchon. 

salamander. A fire-eating juggler: circus 
(— 1859). H., Ist ed.—2. A nicknamo for ‘the 

first type of Sopwith ’plane with armoured 
fuselage ’ : Air Force : mostly 1915. JL & P. 
’*‘salamOD. A C. 17-19 form of salmon, (|.v. 
sale, house of. A brothel *. coll. : late (_’. 16-17. 
Shakespeare in Hamlet. 

salesman’s dog. A shop-tout : ca. 1690-1840. 
B.E. ; A Sew Canting Diet., 1725 {salemans . . 
prob. a misprint); Grose. On barker, q.v, 
Salisbury. A civil lie ; a polite evasion ; jioliti- 
cal: ca. 1890-1900. The Pall Mall Gazette, 
March 5, 1890, ‘ The famous Salisbury about the 
Secret-Treaty . . . must henceforth be read “■ cum 
grano salis-hxiTy Ex the statesman. 

Sallenger’s (or Sallinger’s) Round, dance. To 
wanton; copulate: coll. ; C. 17-early 18, SaU 


lenger'a Round was an indelicate ballad of ca. 1600 ; 
lit., A7 LegePs. 

Sallies. See Johnnies. 

Sally. See Aunt Sally.—2. (Also sallow.) An 

Australian corruption of Aboriginal sailer, acacia. 
Morris, 

*sally, V. ; sallying, vbl.n. These c, terms, valid 
for 1865 in ‘'No. 747 are of obscure sense ; it is, 
however, clear that they refer to some not very 
skilled ‘ dodge ’ for illicitly obtaining money. 

Sally Nixon (occ. S.n.). Salenixon (sal enixum): 
workmen’s : from ca. 1880. O.E.D. (Sup.). By 
‘ Hobson-Jobson ’. 

Sally Booze. Sailly-la-Bourse, a village on the 
Western Front : military : G.W. (F. Gibbons.) 

sally-port. The mouth : nautical (— 1929). 
Manehon. Ex a ship’s sally-port. 

salmagundy. A cook.- coll.: C. 18-carly 19. 
Ex the dish so named. 

*salmon ; occ. salamon, Salomon or -an, and 
Solomon. The Mass ; Harman defines as also an 
altar, a sense not recorded after C. 16. Hare 
except in by salmon !, by the Mass !, the beggar’s 
expletive or oath, or in the C. 18-early 19 so help 
me salmon / : c. of ea. 1590-1890. Copland, Over¬ 
bury, Moore-Carew, Scott. Prob. a corruption of 
the Fr. sennent, an oath.—2. A C. 20 abb. of sense 3 
of: 

salmon and trout. The mouth : rhyming s. 
(— 1859); ob. H., 1st ed.. as salmon trout, wliich 
is rare after ca. 1870 ; the 5th ed, has s. and t. — 
2. The nose : id. (on snout) : 20. B. & P.—9. 

Gout ; a tout ; C, 20. P.P., Rhyming Slang, 

1992. 

salmon-gundy, A (rather lou) coll., iiuh’cd al¬ 
most sol. form of salmagundy : late C, 18-carly 19. 
(jrose, 2nd ed. (See also salmagundy.) 

*saloman, -mon. The former a frequent, the 
latter a rare variant of salmon, q.v. : resj). C. 17 and 
niid-C. 16-early 19. Resp., Gverbury; Harman, 
Middleton, Shirley. 

Sal’s, sleep at. To sleep at a Salvation Army 
shelter : lower classes’ (— i929). .Manchon. 

salt. A sailor ; esp. one of long experience, when 
often oil salt (as in Hughes, 1861) : coil. : 1840, 
Dana, ‘ My compk’xion and hands were enough to 
distinguish me from the regular salt.’ Occ., 
though by 1910, ob, : salt-water. —2. (An instance 
of) si’xuai intercourse : coll. : mid-C. 17-early 18. 
Ex salt, amorous, lecherous. Cf. ; 

salt, v.i. To copulate : coll : (?) C. 17-(‘arly 18. 
Ex the S E adj. : cf. salt, n., 2.—2. V.t., to admit (a 
freshman) by putting salt in his moutli, making 
him drink salty water, or practising on him some 
similar burlesquery : students’ : ca. 1570-1650. 
(O.E.D.)—9. In an invoice or account, to price 
every article very high, gen. in order to allow a 
s<*emingl 3 " giuieroiis discount on settlement {salt an 
account, an inioice, etc.): commercial: 1882, 
Ogilvie. Perhaps directly ex next sense :—-1. To 
insert in the account books fictitious entries with a 
view to enhaneing the value of a business to a 
prospective buyer: commercial (— 1864). H., 

9rd ed. (Gen. salt a book, the books, etc.) Prob. 
suggested by :—5. In mining, to sprinkle or plant 
an exhausted or a bogus claim with precious dust, 
nuggets, or gorns : orig. (— 1864), of gold in Aus¬ 
tralia ; of diamonds, ca. 1890 ; of oil, ca, 1900. 
H., 9rd ed. ; The Fall Mall Gazette, Dec. 22, 1894, 

‘ Even experienced mining men and engineers have 
been made victims by salters —6. To introduce 
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secretly into (a meeting) opponents of, or persons to 
oppose, the speaker : coll. (— 1923). Manchon. 

salt, adj. Dear, costly, excessive in amount (of 
money): C. 18-20 dial. >, ca. 1850, s. ; as s., 
slightly ob. H., 2nd ed., ‘ “ It’s rather too salt,” 
said of an extravagant hotel bill ’; F. & H., ‘ aJt 
salt as fire = salt as may be.’ Also salty. —^2. 
Aristocratic ; wealthy : 1868 (O.K.D.); Blightly ob. 
ISx the salt of the earth, a phrase that began ca. 1840 
to be used of the great in power, rank, wealth,—a 
trivial use that, during the G.W., > ob.—3. 
Drunk : late C. 19-early 20. Abbr. salt junk, adj. 
(q.v.). Ware. 

salt, we shan^t take. Our box-olfiee returns will 
be very small: theatrical c.p. {— 19(>9). Ware, 

‘ We shall not take enough money to paj’^ for salt, 
let alone bread.’ 

salt and spoons, come after with. To be slow or 
dilatory : coll. : late 17-18. JbK., ‘ Oiu* that is 
none of the Hastings ’ ; cf. Hastmys {sort), q.v. 
salt away. See salt down. 

salt-beef flag. ‘ The Blue Peter, in anticipation 
of the diet ’ : nautical: late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

salt-beef squire. More u.sual than salt-horse 
squire, q.v. (F. & Gibbons.) 

’•'salt-box. A prison e('ll ; es]>. the condemned 
cell at Xewgate ; e. of ca. IS1(» 90. \’aux ; 
Egan's Grose; H., 2nd ed. Ex (? smailn(‘s.s and) 
bitterness. 

’•‘salt-box cly. A flapj>ed outside jioc ket ; c. : ea. 
1810-40. Vaux. 

salt-cellar. The female pudend ; low : C. lOG’- 
20). Cf. .va/t, n., 2.—2. (Gen. pi.) A very de('p 
hollow, above the collar-bone, in the female neck ; 
coll. : from ea. 1912. O.E.D. (Sup.). 

salt down ; occ., in C. 20, away. To put by 
(money, IS73. or stock. 1897) ; store it away. Ex 
salt, to y)reserve with salt. O.E.D. 

salt eel. A rope's end, esj). in have {a) salt eel for 
supper, to receive a thrashing: ea. 1620-18,‘i(>: 
naval coll. Mabhe, Congreve, B.E., tSmollett, 
Colman, Grose. (O.E.D.) 

salt horse or junk. Salt ed heef : nautical coll. >, 
ca, 1870, S.E. : resp. 1840 (O.E.D.) ; 1837, Marryat. 
Whence salt-horse squire. —2. A non-specialist naval 
officer : naval : C. 20. Bouen. 

salt-horse squire. A warrant as opj). a commis¬ 
sioned oftieer : naval : mid-C. 19-eariy 20. Ware. 

salt it for (a person). To spoil or ruin something 
for : C. 20. Manchon. Ex salt, v., 5. 

salt junk, adj. JtrunJt : rhyming s. : ca. 1890- 
1910. Ware.—N. ; sec salt horse. 

salt on one’s, its, the tail,--'Cast or fling or lay or 
put or throw. To ensnare, capture : coll, : inkl¬ 
es 17-mid-19, C. 18-19, late C. 16-mid-19, mid- 
C. 19-20, and C. 19-20. Eyly ; ‘ Hudibras ’ Butler, 

‘ Such great atchicvcinents cannot fail | To cast salt 
on a woman’s tail ’ (see tail) ; ISwift {fltng); Lamb, 
1806, ‘ My name is . . . Betty Finch . . . you 
can't catch me by throwing salt on my tail ’ 
(Apper.son); Dickens, 1861 (put). 

S^t-pits. A or the store of Attic wit; Oxford 
University : ea. 1820-40. Egan’s Grose, Ex Attic 
salt. 

salt-water. Se^salt, d„ 1. (Ainsworth, 1839.)— 
2. Urine : coll. : late C. 17-18. Tom Brown. 

Saltash luck. ‘ A wet seat and no fish caught ’: 
naval: late C. 19-20. Bowen. Ex Saltash, a 
small town four miles N.W. of Devonport. 

salted. Experienced : of horses, coll., 1879 ; of 
persons, s., 1889. O.E.D.—2. See salt, v., 6.: 


recorded by O.E.D. in 1880, but doubtless twenty 
years older.—3. Tipsy : from before 1931, but not 
very gen. For semantics, cf. the synonymous 
corned and pickled, 

saltee. A penny: Parlyaree; mid-C. ID-20. 
H., 1st ed.; Keade, ‘ It liad rained kicks all day in 
lieu of saltops.’ Also sanity. Ex It. soldi. 

salter. One who salts mines : from ea. 1890. 
See salt, V., 5. 

salting, vbl.n. See salt, v., 2.—2. See salt, 

V., 5. 

salts. Smelling salts : coll. : 1767 ; slightly oh. 

■—2. Epsom salts : coll. : 1772, O.E.D. 

salts and senna. A doctor : a nickname from l a. 
I860 : oh. Ex salts ; cf. No. V. 

salt’s pricker. A ‘ thick roll of eompr(‘s.sed 
Cavendi.sh tobacco ’ : naval (— 1909). IWire. 

salty. Nee salt, adj., J : mostlv U.N. (18-17, 
Bohh). 

salubrious. Drunk: from ea. 1870; oh.-^ 2. In 
reply, esp. to a query as to h(‘alth, ‘ I’rctty or \ ery 
well, thanks ! ’ ; from ea. 1880 ; ob. J’erhaps mji 
scruuiytious, q.v. 

salvage. A ISew Zealand soldiers’ synonym of to 
make (steal), scrounqe, souvenir, ivin : in G.W. By 
meiosis. 

Salvation Army, the. 4’he Nalvagi* ( orjis : nuli- 
tary : from 1915. (li. & P.) Contrast su/vo. 

Salvation jugginses — rotters - - soul - sneakers. 
Members of the Salvation Army : J^ondon lower 
classes' : 1882- 84. Ware. 

salve, n. Praise: flattery: 1859, H,, 1st ed. ; 
ratliiT ob. Cf. S.E. Itfi{-)salv(', iintivry. 

salve over. To persuade or convince by ]*hiusi- 
hiiitv or flath'n : i-oll. : 1862 (O.E.D ). 

Salvo. A Salvation Army recreation but: mili¬ 
tary ; from 1915. E. ct (Ll)hous, 

Sam ; occ. sam. A Liverjuidlian : dial, and s. : 
from ea. 1846, J^erhaps ex satnuiy. i., (j.v. Also 
and gen. Dicky Sam (1864, 11., 3rd <'d.).- 2. ileiue, 
a fool: 1843, Monenelf, ‘I'm a luiiied homo, a 
muffi a flat, a Sam, a regular ass.' Ex sammy, 
n.. 1, and adj.—3. See sam, upon my, and sam, 
stand. 

sam, V. Abbr. (— 1969 ; jiroli'tanan) rtf the 
next. Ware.'—2. To slam (('sp. a dooi): Lanca¬ 
shire rhyming s. (-- 1905) rather than dial. E. I ),1>. 
Su}.. 

sam, or Sam, stand, 'i’o Jiay the reckoning, esp. 
for drinks or other entertainment : 1823, Moii- 

erieff ; 1834, Ainsworth, ‘ 1 must insist ujion stand¬ 
ing Sam upon the present oeeasion ' ; Henley. 
IToh. the sarn is cognate with that of 'upon my sam, 
and derives either ex salmon, (j.v.. as 1 preler, or ex 
Samuel, as the O.E.D. suggests; IP’s tlieory of 
U.iS. origm (Uncle Sam) is, I feel sure, untimahle. 
Also stand sammy. —-2. stand sam to, to jiromise (a 
jierson something); C. 20. (Neil Bell, Andrew 
Otway, 1931.) 

Sam, uncle. See Uncle Sam. 

sam !, upon my ; more geu. ’pon my sam ! A 

jocular asseveration : 1879, F. J. Squires (O.E.D.). 
See preceding entry for etymology ; it is, however, 
not improbable that 'pon my sam is a corruption of 
dial, 'pon my 8ang(s), recorded as early as 1860, hy 
my sang occurring at li'ast as early as 1790, and my 
sang ca. 1840 (E.l).D.). Cf. say-so, on my (sammy), 
q.v. 

Sam Hill. Hell, e.g. ‘What the Sam Hill’: 
Cockney euphemism ; C. 20. 

ESambo, gen. in address. A Negro : coll. : from 
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ca. "‘^0; orig. U.B. (Nautically, any Negro 
ratij ) Kx S.K. sense, a Negro with a strain of 
Jndi \ or Eurof)ean blood. 

same, the. The aame jKTSon ; coll. ‘ in eonlimi- 
ing « conjectuie as to tlie identity of a perHon men- 
tiofK’d by the npaker ’ : 1HH9, Chatterbox, Aug. 24, 

‘ “ 'I'he bushranger, do you mean ? ” asked Allan. 

“ l’lu‘ same ().E. I). 

same like. Same as ; exactly like : eoll., almost 
Hol. from ca. ISTd. VV. Pett Itidgc*. Mord Etn'ly, 
‘Beef Pudding aaine like Mother makes — 
u clC ip ealing-hoime’fi advertisenu'nt. 

Stiue O.b. Same old ‘ }u)b ’ (Hhilbng) : lower 
ilasHi's’ e.yi. : ea. 1880-HU0. Ware. Kx usual 
entranee-fee. 

same old stew. A ymnning c.p. on tlu‘ iru vitalde 
hU‘W ; militarv : 1915 ; ob. P>. & p. With reler- 
eiKM* to an measage. 

same old 3 and 4. Three slullmL's and lour ])enee 
K da\ wages: workmen'.s (— P.Mip), | bv 192(1. 
Waie. 

same time. At the same time ; i.e. neverthelesH, 
or, but, marl x mi. . . ; roll, (mostly m dia- 

l(»g\u*) ; t'.2<>. k.g Freeman Wills ( loit.s, fi/ 

\n tiic (iKinml, ‘ Same time, if we do not learn ot her 
elst'wlure. we shall see the skiyiper of every lugger on 
the coast.’ 

same to you with knobs on(, the). See knobs, 
samey. Monot(»nous : eoll. ; from ea. 192(1. 
hlx :—2. Imhstinguishalile ; the huiiu': school¬ 
boys' : late ('. 19 29. Ernest Pinyniond, A Family 
That 1929, ‘ The days that followed, beei.mmg 
“ samey " . . .. sank out of memory's sight 
samkin. An oee., now ob., variant (— lS8b) of 
fiijukin, 2. 

Sammy or sammy ; oec . saramy soft or S.S. A 

fo(d : from ca. 1820 ; slightly ob. Pi'ake, 1827, 
MVhat a Sammy, gi\e me a Hhilling ni(*r(' tlian 1 
ask(‘d him *' Cf. Sam. n,, 2, (j.v.- -2. (Sammy. 

A Hindu idol (e.g. of Sivn) : Biitish soldiers' (in 
India) : late ('. IS 20. Kx Swamy, ex Sanskrit 
ffuamtn. Lord. Yule tS: Burnell (at Siramy). — 2. A 
Sfuith African abbr. of Rama.snmmy. (pv. Pettman, 
1912. Also for an Indian yiedlar of Iruit.^—4. An 
Ameriean soldier : a eoll. nickname ; Oct. 17, P917. 
J'A t'HcU Sain,i\.\. (\N’.) 

sammy, V. To clean (equipment, esp. if of 
leather): military coll. : (’.20. F. & Oibbon.s. Ex 
S.E. mmmy. to dry (leather) ymrtially. Also ftanimy 
vj) : whcuicc ftnmrnyiluj-iip, yu'cyiarations for guard- 
duty (B. k, ]*.). 

sammy, adj. Foolish : from ca. 1810 ; ob. 
Lex. lUil. Whence the n., 1. Of. Sammy Soft. 

sammy (or S.), stand. A variant of 6T/W?, stand, 
<y.v. : 1922. Moiicnelf ; ob. 

sammy-house. An idol-teinyile ; British soldiers’ 
(in India) ; 1859 (Yule Burnell). Ex Sammy, 
ri.. 2. 

Sammy Soft (or S.S.). A fool : from ea. 184(); 
slightly ob. See Sammy, n., E 
sammy up ; sammying-up. See sammy, v. 
Sampan. The ehiji Sans Farc'd: naval: laU> 

0. 18-early 19. Ware. 

sample. To caress intimately, or to ‘ occupy 
a woman for the first time : eoll. : C. 19-20. Ex 
sample, to ‘ obtain a rey3resentative exyierienee of 
Cf. :—2. To drink : from ca. 1845. Porter, 1847. 

‘ Old T. never sainplea too much when on business.’ 
Via ‘ drink as a test or trial.’ 

sample-count. A eommercial traveller: com¬ 
mercial coU. : 1894, Egerton ; very ob. 


SANDBAOOER 

sampler. The female pudend: C. 19-20 ; ob. 
Semantics : needlework. 

sam(p)son or S. A drink of brandy and cider, with 
a little water and some sugar : dial, and s. ; from 
<a. 1840; ob. Halliwell. Also, mainly dial, and 
from ca. 1880, Samson with his hair on, which de¬ 
notes a very strong mixture of the same ingredients, 
as in ‘ Q Troy Toim, 1888 (E.D.l).).—2, A baked 
jam pudding : llurham School : from ca. 1870. 
Both senses ex the semse of power, the second per- 
hay).s also ex toughness. 

samshoo. Any spirituous liquor : Anglo-Chineso 
(— 1H()4). H., 2rd ed. ICx samshoo, a syiccific 

fiery spirit, riee-distilled. 

I^mson and Abel. Oxhird ITniversity : from ea. 
IBOO. ‘ A grouy) of wrestlers in the fiuadrangle of 
BrHS(*nose. [Some said it reyireseiited Samson 
killing a Philistine ; otheis Cain killing Abel : the 
matter was eompromLedJ,’ F. & H., 1902; H., 
5tli ed.. 1874. 

san fairy (Ann or Anna). See sanfairyann. 
san. -V sanatorium : ; fioiii not later than 

1912. Orig. Public Scboolbovs" : witness Ian Hav, 
The Lajhter Side of Srhool Life-, 19U. 

san skillets, or S.S. The sans-rulottcs of I’aris; 
pr(tletarian ; late C. 18. Ware. 

*San Toys, ('rooks: c. rhyming s. (on hoys): 
C. 20. P. P., lihymiiKj Slang. 1922. 

sanakatowmer. A heavy fall , a violent blow : 
nautical; late (’. 19-20. llowen. Echoic. 

sanatahum, sanatry. Incorrect for saneitorium, 
sanitary : rnid-C’. 19-20. 

sane. A hiding-y»lace (I'.g. for piyies) : Dart¬ 
mouth Naval ( olh'ge cadets’ : C. 20. Bowen. 
Ex sanctuary. 

sancipees. 8ee sank. 

*sand. Moist sugar: e. of ea. 1810-50, Vaux, 
Egan's (Irose.—2. Money : C, 19. Cf. dust, q.v.— 
3. ('on.staney of jiuiqiose ; courage ; stamina : ong. 
(ca. 1870), V.S. ; anglicised ca. 1895, but never very 
gen. and, by 193(>, ob. Cf. grit, q.v.—4. 8alt : 
nautical: inid-('. 19-20. Bowen.—5. Any sugar : 
('anadian, and at Boothum School : late C. 19-20. 
B. & P. Cf. sense 1. 

sand, eat. (Gen. of the helmsman) to shorten 
one's watch by turning the hour glass bt fore it has 
quite run out : nautical s. or coll. ; ca. 1740-1820. 
jlemenrs of M. du Cue - Trouin (properly Du Guay 
Trouin or Dugiiay-Trouin), 1742. Ex the sand in 
th<‘ glass. 

sand-bag, -boy, -groper, -man, -paper. these 
ns single words. 

sand-storm. ‘ A soup of boiled maize . . « from 
its brownish colour ' : military : C. 20. F. & Gib¬ 
bons. 

sand-storm medal. (Gen. pi.) An Egyptian 
Army decoration : mihtar}' ; late C. 19-20. 
Ibid.*^ 

"'sandbag. A long sausage-shaped bag of sand 
used as a wea])on ; orig. (— 1871) c. ; by 19(K) gen. a. 
and by 1820, IS.E. Pocock, Buies ef the Came, 1895. 
(It leaves almost no mark ; often employed by 
soldier deserters or gangsters on Salisbury Plain and 
on the Etaples dunes during the G.W.) Hence : 

"'sandbag, V. To fell with a sandbag : orig. 
{- 1890) c. : ca. 1910, gen. s. >, ea. 1919, S.E. 
App. both weapon and word—see O.E.D.—were 
first used in IhS. Hence satidhagyer. 

sandbag duff. An Army pudding made from 
ground biscuit : New Zealanders’ : in (_LW. 

'^sandbagger. A ruflian using a sandbag as a 
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weapon : c., orig. (1884) U.S., anglicised ca. 1800 : 
by 1010, gen. s. ; by lOllO, S.E. 

Sandbags, the. The Grenadier Guards ; from ca. 
1855 : military. Ob. Also known as thfi Hertnuda 
Exiles, Coal-Heavers, Housemaids' Pets, (ii^dOld Eyes. 

sandbecl. A sandwich : Anglo-Indian ( — 1887) ; 
ob. Baumann. 

sandboy (properly sand-boy), as happy r)r jolly or 
merry as a. Very happy, etc. ; resp. late G. 10-20, 
never very gen. ; 1828, ‘ Jon Bee this being the 
usual form; 1841, FitzGerald, ‘We will smoke 
together and be as merry as sandboys ’ (O.F.l) ). 
These coll, phrases > S.E, oa. 1850, ca. 1870, ca. 
1910. 

Sandgroper. (Gen. pi.) A Western Australian : 
Australians’ : C. 20. The State of W.A. c onsists 
mainly of sand. 

sandman (from ca, 1S70, ooc. sandy man) is 
coming, the. Addressed to, or rcunarked of. 
children showing signs of sleo])iness : a nursery 
coll, : 1801 (O.E.D.). Cf, dustman, q.v. Ex rub¬ 
bing eyes as if sand were in them. 

sandpaper. To rub out or otT ; to remove* : 1880, 
Ansirers, Eeb. 0, ‘“Can't do it.” said Laneasb'r. 
“and I hope to be sandi)aj)ercd if 1 try Gb. 

sandpapering the anchor. ‘ Doing unnecc'ssary 
work aboard ship ’ : nautical jocular coll. : nud- 
C. 10-20. Bowen. 

sands, leave or put a person to the long. To 

abandon ; place in a dilliculty : Scots ( olI. of ca. 
1670-1700. J. Brown, 1678, ‘ How quickly tliey 
were put again to the long sands (as we sav),' 
O.E.D. Ex sands, a d<‘scrt or perha]!.*^ a sand-bank. 

sandwich. A sandwich-man : 1861 (H., 3rd ed ) 
though adumbrated by Dickens ca. 183<» : coll. 
ca. 1010, S.E.—2. One of the two boards carried 
by a sandwich-man : a catachrestic een.se dating 
from ca. 1880.—3. A gentleman between two ladies : 
from ca. 1870 (H., 5th ed., 1874) ; ob. Perliap.s ex 
Thackeray's ‘ A pale young man , . . walking . . . 
en sandwich ’ {Vanity Fair, 1848). Bather coll, 
than s, 

sandwich, V. To set or insert between dis- 
similars : from ca. 1860 : coll. >, ca. lOlO, S.E. 

sandwich board. A police-ambulance stretcher : 
lower classes’ : ca. 1870—1014. Ware. 

Sandy. A Siiotsman ; a coll, nickname ( — 1785), 
mostly Scots. Grose, 1st ed. Ex Sandy, abbr. 
Alexander, a very gen. Scottish name.—^2. (sandy.) 
Gen. pi., ‘ Thames barge men w ho dredge for .san<l 
in the river ’: nautical coll., esp. Thames-side : late 
C. 19-20. Bowen. 

sandy blight. Ophthalmia: Australian coll. 
(— 1016). C. J. Dennis, 
sandy man. See sandman is coming, the. 
sanfairyann !, or san fairy Ann ! It doesn’t 
matter : military c.p. : from late 1014. B. & P ; b. 
& Gibbons ; Hugh Kimber ends his War novel, San 
Fairy Ann, 1027, thus : ‘ There is a magic charter. 
It runs, “ San Fairy Ann A perversion of Fr. 
fa ne fait rien (that makes no odds). Variants : 
san fairy, san fairy Anna, and (Aunt) Mary Ann. 

sang (occ. sank) bon. Very good indeed ; as n., 
a ‘ nap ’ hand at cards : military : 1915 ; ob. F, & 
Gibbons. FxFr. cinq fois bon. CL sankey. 

sangaree. A bout of drinking (to exee.ss) : coll.: 
ca. 1820-70. Halliwell. Ex IS.E. sense, a cold 
drink made of synced wine diluted, 

Sangster. An umbrella : London : ca. 1850-70. 
Ex the inventor of a B|>ecial kind. (Ware.) 
sanguinary, jocular for bloody, is s. verging on 


coll. : C. 20. O.E.D., 1900. Cf. blood-stained, rose- 

coloured, ruddy. 

Sanguinary Doubles, the. The Piccadilly Saloon : 
ca. 18.50-62. H., 3rd ed. Because situated at 
No. 222 (Piccadilly). 

sanguinary Janies. (CL hlowly Jnnmy, its 
origin.) A (raw*) 3hec|)'s-head : 1860, H., 2nd ed ; 
ob. 

sanitory is incorrect for sanitan/: mid-C, 19-20. 
O.E.D. 

sank, sanky, occ. sancipees (or centipees, —F. A H. 

erroneously centipers). A tailor employed by a 
clothier in the making of soldiers’ clothing : ca 
1780-1870. Grose, Ist ed. T*erhaj>s ex Yorkshire 
dial, sanky, boggy, syiongy, but proh. cognate with 
dial, sank, to yierform menial oiliees as servant in a 
dining-room, itself a variant skink, to wait on the 
company (see Grose, P.). 
sank bon. See sang bon. 

sank-WOrk. The making of soldiers’ clothes • 
coll : ca. 1850-1920. Maybew, 1851 ; Baumann. 
This w'ord liears a curious resemblance to tie* G. 14 
S.F. sank, to bring together ; cl bkarn loqrther, 
q V. ; see, however, remarks at sank, wliencc it 
derives, and ef. Mayliew’s suggestion that tlir oriLun 
re.sides in Fr. sanq (Norman sane), blood, in retcr- 
eiu-e to a soldier's work or to the colour of bn 
coat. 

sankey. A five-franc note : military : late 1914 , 
ob F. Gibbons. Ex Er. cinq franrs 
Sankey ’S Horse. The 39th Foot. now the I torset- 
shire Bcgiment : military : G. 18-26 F. Gib 
bons E\ the name of its colonel in the W ar of th*' 
Syiani-di Succession (1761-13) and a ‘tradition that 
the battalion was mounted on mulc' lor spe(‘iai 
service ' 

sanniferan. H are for sa nfa i ri/a n n. 
sans ill-us<*d : see Fowli'r—2. Worthkss : use- 
less ; ‘dud ’ : Bootbam Sclmol (— 192.5) Anon , 
Diet, of Boothani Slam/ 1"\ the Shakesyicarc 
quotation. Cf. the Bootluim ivef 

Santa. Santa Glaus : coll , mo-,t!y of tin* nur¬ 
se ry : from (;a. 1886. ('f Santa. 

*santar or -er. He w ho, m a trio of thieve-^ w ork¬ 
ing together, carries away tlie booty: ( !ate('. 16- 

early 17. G reene .1591. I .e t o an* 1 11 a ry . 
santeit I iSee under geluk I 

Santy. 8anta Glaus; coll., mostly Canadian: 
late G. JO-20. (John Beanies, GVif'Urn?/, P.6I2.) Gf. 
Santa. 

sap. fool or a simy)letou : 181.5, Scott ; col! 
>, ca. 1966, S.F. Millikcn, ca. 1893, ‘ vSour old 
sap.’ Ahbr. sapskull. —2. One who works, esj). 
studie.s, hard ; a book-worm : schools' ; 1798. 

Charlotte Smith ; 1827, Lytton, ‘ When 1 once 
attemy)t<*<l to read Poyie's yioems out of sehool hours 
T was laughed at, and called a sap ’ ; Goschen, 1.S88. 

. . Tliose wlio , . . commit tlie heinous otlencc 
ot being absorbed in [work]. Si'liools and col¬ 
leges . . . have invented . . . yihrases . . . such 
as “ sap ’’, “ smug ”, “ swot ”, bloke ”, “ a mug 
ster WTienee ; 

sap, V. To be studious or a great reader ; 
sehools’: 1830 (O.E.D.), but implied in sappimj 
See also ‘ Eton slang § 3. 

sap out. To work up (a subject) ; resolve (a 
problem or a ‘ construe ’) : Shrewsbur}' School : 
from ca. 1880. Desmond Coke, The Pending of a 
Tv'iq, IflOO. Gf. sap, v. 

sapper. One who studies hard : Eton ; 1825, 
Westmaoott (O.E.D.). Cf. sagt, v. and n , 2.—2. A 
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gay, irresistible fellow : music-halls’ : late C. 19. 
Ware. Ex Fr. sapeur. 

Sappers, the. The Royal Engineers : military 
coll.: from 1850, when the Royal tappers and Miners 
were amalgamated with the Royal Flngineers as the 
Corj)8 of Royal Engineers. F. & Gibbons. 

sappiness. Foolishness; folly : coll. : late 
G. 19-20. See sap, n., 1. 

sapping. Hard study : schools : 1825, We.stma- 
coTt. Of. sap, n., 2, and v. 

sappy. (Of a caning) severe : Durham School: 
Iroin ca. 1870. Ex S.F. sense : vigorous, rich in 
vitality, yierhaps mfUienced by elial. sense, putres¬ 
cent. (—As — foolish, sappy dates from C. 17 ; 
certainly S.E. up till ca. 1800 ; by 1870, it seems to 
have - coll. : se‘e e.g. H., 5th ed.) 

Sara. A SaratoLOi trunk : Australian : C. 20. 
E.g. -lolin G. l^randon, 77i’ Big City, 1021. {Often 
jaTsonified.) 

Sarahs ; more gcu, Saras. Manchester, Shelheld 
and Lincolnshire Railway dcfcmal orditiart' stock : 
late (\ 10-20 (oh.) ; Stock Exchange. i‘rob. on 
Doras and Coras and Fiorcus. Cf. FluJJields. 

Sarah’s Boots, riio Sierra Buttes Gold Mining 
('onifiany's share.s : late 10-20 : Stock Exi hange. 
C'f. ])rcc(>ding cnlrv. 

sarc. (Oc('. sark.) Sarcasm: schools': Irorn 
ca. 1020. C'l. sarLu. (|.\ . 

sarcky. An om. k»rm of sarLy, (j.v. John 
Rro]»hy. Watnfrohl, 10114. 

sarcy. A h.w coll, form of saun/ : C. 10-20. 
Mora rieff, 1842. Lrida inlluem cd by ,'<ar( a-'^tic : 

f'ce sarky. 

[sat'd, to co[)ulat('. 10-17, s(‘cniK to ha\c, in 
late ('. 10, a vuL' | 

Sardine. ‘ The nickname of the I'nnco of Wales, 
son of King Gcoil'c \'. v hcii [a feu ycar.s befnte the 
G.W.l h(‘ uas a na\al cadet at lUirtmouth,' I'owen. 

sardine-box. \ j)!l.^on-van : louer classes’ 
(—IfMi!)); ol). Ware. (l*»cked as if with saidines.) 

sardine-tin. A clumsy steamer ; nautKal; late 
G. ni-20. Rowen 

Sardines. Ro>al Sardinian Railway shares; 
Stock Lxchangi* : late G, FJ 2(». 

sardines, packed like. (Vouded, huddled : mid- 
' \ 10-20 : coll, till G. 2(h then S.F. Ex the close 
laicking of sardines m tins. Oce. lik‘e sardines {in a 
(in), ('f. the F.S. sardinr, a sailor on a whaling ship. 

Sarey Gamp. An (■IaL>oration of gamp, an um¬ 
brella : mid-G. 10 Loiulon. Ware. 

sarga ; sarge. Sergeant : military coll. ; sarga 
only, sarqc mostly, in address : C. 20. F. & Gib¬ 
bons. (Not merely, nor prob. even orig., IGS.) 

sargentlemanly. So gentlemantly : satirical low 
coil. ; ca. 1870-1000. Ware. 

sark. I’o sulk : Sherborne School : from ca. 
1880. Prob. ex AY/rra,s’0V ; sarky. —N. : see sarc. 

Sarken News, the. The Clerkenwell News: 
London : 1800-82. Ware. 

sarky. Sarcastic ; (low) coll. : late C. 19-20. 
Cf. sarc and sark. 

samt. ‘ A smart and soldierly pronunciation of 
sergeant used only before the surname ; sarnt- 
rruijor can, however, be used without the surname : 
coll. : C. 20. B. & V. 

sartin. Ortain : sol. : mid-C. 18-20. Colman, 
1702. (O.E.D.) Cf. : 

sarvice. Service ; low coll, and dial. ; C. 18-20. 

* Jon Bee 1822. 

sashy, sas(s)hay. To chasse (in dancing): sol. : 
inid-C. 19-20 ; mostly U.S. 


sassage. A sausage : cither sol. or low, esp. 
Cockneys’, coll. (— 1887). Baumann. Cf. : 

sassenger ; sassiger. A sausage: sob, mostly 
children’s : late C. 19-20 ; slightly ob. Baumann. 

sasshay. See sashy. 

sassiety. A jocular form of satiety and a sol. form 
of society : both, from before 1887. Baumann. 

sat. Satisfjietion : universities’ : ca. 1800-1900. 
Ware. (Ex L. satis.) —2. A fag : Public Schools’ 
(— 1909) ; ob. Ware. Abbr. satellite, a jocular 
name for a fag. 

sat-upon. Repressed, humiliated ; down-trod¬ 
den : coll. : from ca. 1890. O.E.T), (Sup.). 

Satan Montgomery. Robert Montgomery (1807- 
55), who, at the ripe age of twenty-three, wrote a 
long poem entitled Satan, compounded of piffling 
juetentioii.sness. (Dawson.) 

sate>poll. A stupid person : low's. > coll. : late 
C. 19-20. ? sated poll (head). 

satin. Gin : from ca. 1860, ob. H., 2rd ed. 
Ex mhile satin, q.v. 

satin, a yard of. A glass of gin : mostly among 
women (— 1864). IL, 2rd ed. Cf. ribbon and tajw, 
esj). among servants. 

sating. (Proiuiunccd sathng.) Satin : sol. 
(— 1887). Baumann. 

saturated. An oce. variant (— 1921 ; ob.) of 
soaFd, very drunk. Lyell. 

Saturday nighter. At Harrow, an exereise to ho 
done on Sat-urday evening : late C. 19-20. 

Saturday pie. A ‘ resurrection ’ pie : lower 
cla'-M's’( — 1909) ; ob. Ware. 

Saturday soldier. A volunteer : 1890, The Globe, 
Aul'. 11; ob. A]so cat-shoots r. 

Saturday(-)to(-)Monday. A mistress for the 
week-end : coll. (-- 190.2) ; very oh. 

Saturday-to-Monday Station, the. The Gibraltar 
naval b.'use, .so near England : naval: (’.20. Bowen 
*satyr. A })rofessional stealer of cattle, horses, 
sh(‘ep ; C. 18 c. ‘ Highwaymen ’ Smith, 1714 
(D.E.D.). Prob. ex the Roman reprt'sentation of 
satyrs as goat-like. 

sauce. Impudenee, irn]>ertmenee ; coll, and 
dial.: 1825, Marryat (G.F.D.) ; perhaps much 
earlier (8(‘e sauce th^ pig, more). Ex saucy, q.v.— 
2. A venereal infection ; coll. ; G. l8-early 19. 
Vanbrugh. 

sauce, V. To charge (a yierson) cxtortionately : 
loll. (or jocular S.E.) : late C. 16-early 17. Shake- 
sj)eare.'—2. To strike ; to thrash : coll ; 1598, 

Jonson ; f F<f>9.—2. Hence, m C. 17-18. to 

reprimand (severely) ; rebuke smartly ; coll. 
Shakesyieare. (Extant in dial.)—4. Hence, to 
address impertinently : low coll, : from ca. 1860. 
l>ickcns, 1865, ‘ Don't sauc t' me in the wdeious pride 
of your youth.’ (All dates, O.E.D.) 

sauce, carrier’s or poor man’s. Hunger ; mid- 
C. 19-20 ; coll. ; but the latter soon S.E. 

sauce, eat ; gen. to have eaten sauce. To be 
saucy : <*oll. : C. 16. Skelton, who has the variant 
to have drunk of sauce's cup. 

sauce than pig, (have) more. (To be) very im¬ 
pudent, impertinent: coll.: late C. 17-18. B.E. 
Cf. saucepan runs over, q.v. 

saucebox. An impudent or impertinent person : 
coll. : 1588, Marprelate’s Epistle ; ob. Tylney, 
1594, ‘ A'ou, master saucebox, lobcoek, cockscomb ’; 
Fielding ; Miss Mitford. Cf. sauce, n., 1.—2. (Also 
dial.) ‘In low life it also signifies the mouth’; 
H., 3rd ed., 1864 ; recorded, without comment, in 
the ed. of 1860. 
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saucepan on the fire, have the. To he desirous of, 
ready for, a scolding bout : coll, and dial. ; mid- 
C. 19-110 ; almost f as coll. Cf. ; 

saucepan runs (occ. boils) over, your. You’re 
very saucy ; a lato C. 17-18 c.p. or coll. B.E. 
{runs . . .). Cf. sauce than pig. 

saucers. Eyes, esp. if wide-opened or very large ; 
coll. : 1864, Mark Lemon, ‘ I always know when he 
has been in his cups by the state of his saucers.’ 
Ex S.E. eyes like (or as big as) saucers, saucer-eyes (or 
-eyed), etc. 

saucy. Impudent or rude ; impertinent : coll. ; 
late C. 18 -I’O. Ex C. 16-18 senses (insolent, 

presumptuous).—2. Hence, smart, stylish : coll. : 
from ca. 1830. An East End tailors’ broadside 
advertisement of ca. 1838 runs, ‘ Kicksics made very 
saucy.’ 

saucy box. A ‘ sam'cbox ’ (1), q.v. : coll. : 1711, 
Swift ; t by 1780. (O.E.T).) 

Saucy Greens, the. The 36th f’oot Regiment. 
now the Worcester Ib'gimont : military ; mid- 
(’. 18-20 ; ob. E. & Cibbons. Ex facings of 1742 - 
1881. 

saucy jack. An impudimt fellow : coll. : ca. 
1650-1700. Cf. Jack sauce. 

Saucy Pompeys, the. Sec Pompadours, the. 
Saucy Seventh, the (old). The 7th Hu.s.-.crs; 
military ; C. 19-20 ; almost t- lb(' Lily- 

White Seventh, Old Straws, Shnirhoots, and Young 
Eyes. 

Saucy Sixth, the. Th<' 6tb I'oot Uegimcnt >, in 
1881, the Royal Warwick^liires : military : late 
C. 19 -20 ; ob. E. tk. Gibbon.s. Also (iuise's (iV'sv 
and the Wanrickshire Lads. 

saulted. Incorrect spelling of saftid, 1, q.v.: 
from ca. 1880. (O.E.D.) 

saulty. See saltee. 

sausage ; live sausage. In sexual sense, it i.s on 
the marches of coil, and S.E. ~2. (sausage or S.). 
A German : lower classes’ ; late ('. 19-20. Ware ; 
B. & P. ; Manchon. Suggested by German sausage, 
—3. A German heavy trench-mortar bomb ; mili¬ 
tary coll. : 1916-18. E. &, Gibbons. Ex its shape. 

i^Usage Hill, go to. ‘ To be taken prisoner, 
“ Sausage Hill ” being generic for a German prison 
camp ’ (E. & Gibbons) : military : 1915-18. 

sausage toad. Sausage toad-m-tbe-hohi ; eating- 
houses’ coll. : late C. 19-20. 

sausanmash. A sausage and mashed potatoes-, 
junior clerks’ (— 1909). \\'are. 

savage, adj. Euriously angry ; unsparing in 
speech: from 1820’s : mostly coll. (G.E.D.) 

savage. Savage. (Gen. pi.) A member of the 
Savage Club : coll. : late C. 19-20. The Observer, 
Aug. 11, 1935. 

savage as a meat>axe. See meat-axe. 
savage rabbits, do. To wait in readiness for 
action ; ‘ to conceal small concentrations of tanks 
for local counter attai'ks against an enemy often- 
sive ’ : Tank Corps ; Eeb., 1918 ; ob. E. & Gib¬ 
bons, ‘ From a phrase used by General Phles ’ in that 
month ; Clough Williams-Ellis, The Tank Corps, 
save. A pifjce of economy, a saving : dial. >, 
ca. 1905, low coll. 

save, v.t. To protect oneself, or one’s book of 
bets, by hedging ; to keep (a horse) on one side, not 
betting against it, thus making it a clear winner for 
oneself: the turf : 1869. In C. 20, coll, 
save I ; save P See savvy, 
save-all. One of ’ boys running about gentle- 
meu’s bouses in Ireland, who are fed on broken 


moats that would otherwise be wasted,’ Grose, 
178.5: Anglo-Irish coll. : mid-C. 18-mid-19. Prob. 
ex the save-all candlestick. 

save oneself. To hedge: racing coll.: 1869, 
Broad wood, The O.V.Ii., ‘Most who received tho 
nows at least saved themselves iijion tho outsider.’ 
Sec save, V. 

save-reverence. Sec sir-reverence. 

Saveloy Square. Duke I’lacis Aldgate : East 
London (— 1909). Inhabited by Jews, it rarely 
sees a sausage. Ware, ‘ On thalucus anon lucendo 
principle.’ 

saver. A prudent covering Im'I : the turf : from 
ea. Iv89(). Nat Gould, 1891, ‘I’ve ])ut a savor on 
Caloola.’ Ex save {oneself), to bet thus. 

savers ! Halves ! : boys’ *. late C. 19 20. Cf. 
saver, (] v. 

savey, savie. See savvy, 
saving !, hang. See hang saving, 
saving chin. A projecting chm : coll.: ca. 1776- 
1840 Bridges; Grosi*. ‘That catches what may 
fail fnmi the nose.’ Cf. tho jirovcrb hr icoiild save 
tlo' tlro}>pings of his nose, a]iplicd to a lui-^cr. 

savvy ; also sabby, sabe, savey, savie, savvey, 
SCavey. Common scri.si* ; good sense ; gumption : 
1785, Grose; ‘Rolf Boldrewood’, 1888, ‘ If George' bail 
had the savoy to ('rack liimself uji a little.’-—Hence, 
acutciK'ss, cleverness : 18t)4, 11., 3rd ed Forms 
savvy, niid-C. 19-20; sabby, (pv. (— 1864); sahi, 
late C. 19-20, now ran' ; savey, 1785 ; sane, Scot¬ 
tish, C. 19 20 ; savvey, from ca. 1880 ; sravey, C. 19. 
Ex Ne^gro-ising of J’'r. savoir, to know, or more prob 
of S[) sake listed, do you know ; imiu, ex : 

savvy ; also sabby, sabe(e); savey; savvey ; scavey. 
(Re.sj). C. 19 20; inid-C. 19 20 ; C. 18 -20; C 
19 20 ; C. 18.) V.t. (in ('. 2t), oce. v.i.), to know ; 
1785, Grose, ‘ “ Massa me no siaivi'V For 
etymology, see end of n.-- -2. In jiidgin English, also 
to have, to do, etc., etc. : C, 19-20. 

saw, held at the (oec. a) long. Ht'Jd m suspense .- 
coll. : ca. 1730-1830. North’s Lord Guilford, 
173,‘{, ‘ B('tweeri tho one and the other lu' was iu'ld 
at the long saw over a month.’ 

saw your timber ! Go away ! : low : from ca. 
18,55; ob. H., 2nd ed. On cut your stick; a 
further elaboration is amputate your mahogany. 

sawbones. A surgeon : from ca. 1835, Dickens 
in 1837 saying ‘ I thought evi'rvbody kiiow’d as a 
sawbones was a 8urg('on.’ 

sawder, rare exeejit as soft Sawder. 1'latt.ery ; 
soft sjM'ceh : 1836, Haliburton (O.E.D.); Grant 
Allen. ‘ I didn’t try bullying ; I tried soft sawder.’ 
Pi'rhap.s ex solder, n. ; prob. sawder, v. Cf. blarney. 

sawder, v. To flatter; speak softly to: 1834, 
Lovt'r. Prob on to solder, perhajis influenced by 
sawdust, for cf. next two entries. 

sawdust. Same as sawder, n. : rather low 
(— 1887). Baumann; 1893, Milliken, ‘True 
poetry . . . not sawdust and snivel ’ ; ob. Either 
sawder (n.) corrupted or ex sawdust as used, in 
various sports, to soften a fall. 

sawdusty. The adj. of the preceding : low: 
1884, Punch, Oct. 11, ‘Me doing the sawdusty 
reglar ’ ; ob. 

sawmill, the. The operating thoatre in a hospital: 
military : 1916 ; ob. E. <fe Gibbons. 

Sawney ; occ. Sawny. A (Scot: a (mainly 
pejorative) coll, nickname : C. 18-20. Tom Brown ; 
Gay. ‘ He sung of Taffy Welch, and Sawney Scot ’ ; 
Henley & Stevenson. Ex Alexander; cf. Sandy, 
q.v. 
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sawn(e)y. A fool; a 8tu])id or very simple (gen., 
man) : late C. 17-20. B.K., (arose. In lat/O C. 19- 

20, through (non-Scottish) dial, influence, it oft<‘n = 
a soft, good-natured fellow. Prob. ex zany (in 1567 
Kp(‘lt zawne in Edwards’s Damon and Pythias)^ 
though conceivably influenced by Savmf.y, q.v.— 
2. Jiacon : c. (— 1812). Vaux ; Mayhew, who 
restricts to stolen bacon. ? ex mwn, bacon being 
cut off in slices (rashers). Cf. sawncy-hunter, q.v. 

Sawn(e)y, V. To wheedle or whine ; coll. : ca. 
1805-90. Southey, 1808, ‘ It looks like a sneaking 
sawncving Methodist parson.’ Ex the adj., per¬ 
haps also in part ex, or influenced by the East 
Anglican sanny, ‘ to utter a whining, wailing cry 
without apparent cau8(‘E.D.D.- 2. To be soft; 
to fool about : coll. ; mid-C. 19-20. Ex n., 1, and 
adj., 2. 

sawn(e)y, adj. Whining, wheedling : ca. 1800- 
18r)0. (!1. sau'iKy, v., 1.- 2. Eooli.sh : softly good- 

natured or sentimental: s, ■ c^)li. : (’, 19-20. 

PluKla Broughton, 1872 ‘There is nosawny senti¬ 
ment in his tone, none of the lover’s whine.’ Ex 
.tav'itry, n., 1. 

*8SLvm{e)y (rarely sawny)-huiiter. One wlio pur¬ 
loins bacon and ''or cheese from gro<-ers’ sho{»s ; 
185(1, Mayhew, 77tr (ireat World of London. See 

sawney, n., 2. 

sax. A saxophone : trivial : from (“U. 1910. 
saxpence !, bang goes. A c.j). ( -- lS9o) addressed 

to a jx'ison excessively careful about small cxp(“nses. 
Maiuhon. I’opularised by Sir Harry Lauder. 

say. V(*s : back s. (— 1859). IL, Ht ed. 
(Logically but not actually sey.) —2. Six: Par- 
Ixaree • mid-C. 19-20. W'are. Ex It. .so. 

say I ; I say I An introductory interjection ; a 
incr(‘ exclamation ; coll. : resp., orig. L.S.. angb- 
( jsed ca. 1900; ('. 17-20. Ih'aumont & Eietcher, 
Kill, ‘1 say, o]»en the door, and turn me out tla-se 
mangy conqtanions,’ O.E.D. 

say. See ape’s paternoster, boh. Jack Robinson, 
knife, mouthful, nothing, prayers, Te Deum, thing, 
when. 

say away ! Speak, then ! ; ‘ fire ala ad ! ’: 

coll.: niid-C. J9-2(K Lf. fire anriy. 

say, bo I A ('.p. (term of) address : C. 20. (>rig. 

r.s. (.^('c bo). 

say for oneself, have nothing to. To be, by habit, 
sih'iit : C()ll. : mid-C. 19 20. 
say it with flowers I See flowers, say it with, 
say nothing when you are dead. He .silent ' : 
c.j). of Ca. J (>70-1750. Kay. 

say-so, on my (sammy). On my word of honour : 
coil. : mid-C. lS-2(( (. . . .sonnny . . . not l)ef<^<rc 
ca. 1880); ob. (Jf. .su/n, njwn ?ny. 

say so !, you donH. Exiuessive of astonishment 
(occ. of derision) at a statement : coll. : from ca. 
1870. (O.E.D.) 

sayin(g) were, as the. As one says ; as the saying 
is : lower classes’ coll. (— 1922). Manchon. 

says, it. The book ment loned, or its author, says : 
C. 10-20 ; S.E. until mui-C. 19, then coll. (O.E.D.) 

says he. Said lie: coll.: late C. 17-20. Con¬ 
greve. (O.E.D.) Cf. : 

says I ; says you. I say ; you say : sol. or jocular 
coll. : late V. 17-20. Dryden, Page. O.E.D. 

says you ! iSee sez you ! 

^Sblood or ’sblood ! A coll, form of (by) God’s 
blood ! : late C. 16-mid-18, then archaic. See ’S 
and cf. the following more or less coll, oaths: 
’Sbobs (i.e. Od’s bobs), late C. 17-mid-19 ; 'Sbodihins 
God's bodikins), ca. 1670-1800, then archaic; 


’Sbody {God’s body), C. 17 ; ’Shores (like ’Sbobs, 
obscure in meaning), C. 17 ; 'Sb'ud(s), which == 

'Sbodikins, ca. 1670-1760, then archaic. (O.E.D.) 

SCiab. A pejorative apj)lied to persons, a ‘ scurvy ’ 
fellow, a rascal or scoundrel: from ca. 1690; 
slightly ob, except in next sense ; not aftc'r (’. 18 
applied to women. Oce.. a.s in Lyly, a constable or 
a sheriff’s officer (not after C. 18). Shakespeare, 
Defoe, Kipling. Ex the skin-disease or the crust 
forming over a sore : cf. scurf, 2.—Hence, a w'ork- 
man refusing to strike, esp, one working while his 
companions are on strike: orig. (1811), U.S., 
anglicised ca. 1880. Occ. attributively.—,2. Among 
tailors, a button-hole : from ca. 1870 ; ob. Ex the 
shape of a sore-crust. 

scab, V. To behave as a, be a, ‘ scab ’ (n., 2); 
C. 20, O.E.D. recording at 1905.—2. See Addenda, 
scab coal. See black coal. 

scab-raiser. A drummer : military : ca. 1850- 
95. H., 3rd ed. Because one of his duties was to 

w leld the cat-o’-nine-tail.s, thus raising sores. 

SCabbado. Syphilis : mid-C. 17-mid-18 : coll, 
verging on S.E. Bailey’s Erasmus, 1725. Ex S.E. 
scab 4- ado, a mock-foreign suffix. 

scabby. Vile, conkmipitible, beggarly ; C. 18-20 : 
S.E. until mid-('. 19, then coll. Smollett; Mer(‘- 
dith, 1861, ‘A scabby sixpence?’ Ex lit. S.E. 
sense. CT. scabby sheep, q.v,—2. Among printers, 
unevenly or blotchily printed : from ca. 1870. 
Ex sen.se 1.—3. At ('hrist’s Hosj.'ital, stingy : mid- 
(’. 19 20. (T. (juotation in sense 1.—1. Pertaining 

to one who does not empk>y ITiion labour : from 
ca. 1890 : Australian s. y , ca. 1910, coll. Ex scab, 
m. 2. 

Scabby Liz. Scapa I'low : naval : from 1914. 
Bow'(‘n. A jilacc of wlni h oiu' easily w’caries. 

scabby neck (or S.N.'I. A Dane ; esp. a Danish 
sailor ; nautical (— 18(>4) ; ob. H.. 3rd cd. 

scadger. A mean fellow, a contemptible begger 
of loans ; low : from ca. 1860 ; ob. Perliaps ex 
cadger (q.v.)on (’onii.sb .'^cadgan, a tramp. At Win¬ 
chester College, a rasi al ; f by 1901. E. J. K. 
Wrench. 

SCafl. A selfi.sh fellow' : dirist’.'^ Hos])ital ; mid- 
('. 19-20. (Cf seahhy, 2, and scaly.) Perhaps in¬ 
fluenced by dial, scoff, one who wandc'rs idly about, 
or derived ex t dial, scoff-and-raj], tbo rabble 
(E.D.D.). 

SCaflold-pole. A fried })otato-cbi}) : Icnv London 
(— 1909). Ware. 

scalawag ; more gen. scallawag and (esp. in (’. 20) 
scallywag ; occ. scal(l)iwag, sc^owag, skallewag, 
but very rarely in C. 20. A ne’er-do-well or dis¬ 
reputable fellow' ; a scoundrel. (Esp, in C. 20, fre- 
(juently playful like rascal.) L’.S. s. (— 1848), 
anglicised ca. 18()0 and : , ca. 1910, coll. Bartlett, 
Isi ed. ; Haliburton, 1855. ‘You good-for-nothing 
young seallowag ’ ; 7’he Melhourne Argus, 1870, 
‘Vagrants are now' [in Melbourne] denominated 
scalawags.’ The earUest recorded dates (consider¬ 
ably earlier ones jirob. occur in unpublished letters) 
of the various forms are : scalawag, 1848 ; scalla¬ 
wag. 1854 ; scallyu'og, 1864 ; scalliivag. 1891 .* 
seallowag, 1855; skallc7cag, ea, 1870. Origin 
jirobleniutic : 1 suggest that wag (a play¬ 

ful scamp) has, through a lost reduplica¬ 
tion scag-wag, hence scagga-wag, > scal{l)a- 
wag ; but it is possible that the term = 
{scabby >) scaly wag, as applied to ‘lean and ill- 
favoured kine ’, as in O.E.T). at scallywag, p. 3, 
second (juotaiion ; W. suggests origin in dial, scall. 
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ekin-diseose.—2. Hence, in politics, an impostor or a 
rascally intriguer : 1804, Sala (O.E.D.): a. >, ca. 
1800, coll.—3. Ex sense 1, in trade-union s., one 
(rarely of women) who will not work : 1891, in the 
Labour Commission glossary (O.E.T).); ob. 

scalawag, etc., as adj., dates in England from ca. 
1866. In C. 20, coll. 

scald. To infect venereally : coll.: late C. 16- 
20 ; ob. (Lit., to burn.) Cf. : 

scald, adj.; scalded. Venereally infected : coll.: 
reap. C. 17-18 ; C. 18-20. 

scald-rag. A dyer: a C. 17 coll, nickname. 

‘ Water Poet * Taylor. 

scalder. A venereal infection, eap. a ‘ clap ’ 
(q.v.) : low : from ca. 1810 ; ob. Lex. Bal. Cf. 
scalding-housef q.v.—2. Tea, the beverage ; low: 
from ca. 1890. Sydney Watson, Wops the Waif, 
1892, ‘ I’m good at a hojxiration, I can tell yer, 
when it’s on spot and scalder (wliich being inter¬ 
preted, meant cake and tea).’ Ex the heat. 

[scaldmg-hoiise(, Cupid’s). A brothel: late 
C. 16-17 : on border-line between coll, and S.E. 
Middleton’s quotation, cited by E. ct H., makes it, 
howerer, ai)pear as if the term had no such gen. 
meaning, though it may have been so used in 
allusively jocular S.E.] 

SCaldiugS ! A warning, esj). among sailors and at 
Wineheater : ‘ get out of the way ! ’ ; ‘ be off ’ ’ ; 
‘look out ! ’ : mid-C. 19-20 ; slightly ob. Smyth’s 
Word-Book and Adam’s Wykeharnica. E.\ cry 
scoldings, to announce loudly that one is carrying 
scoldings, i.e. boiling liquid. Cf. gangway for a 
naval officer, q.v. 

’*‘8Caldrum. A beggar: tramps' c. : mid-C. 19- 
20 ; ob. Prob. ex : 

*SCaldrum-dodge. Tramps’ c. of mid-C. 19-20 
(ob.), as in May how, 1861, London Labour, vol. i, 
‘ By then Peter was initiated into the sealdrurn- 
dodge, or the art of burning the body with a rnixtiire 
of acids and gunpowder, so as to suit the hues and 
complexions of the accident to be deplored.’ 
Practised ehieffy by ‘ schools of shallow coves ’, 
grou]>s of men prcbuiding to liave esca])ed from ship¬ 
wreck, fire, or similar perils. Prob. a perversion of 
scald or scalding (nn.). 

scale. To mount a woman : coll. : C. 17-20. 
Wentworth Smith, The Pur dan, 1607.—2. To im¬ 
press ; to astound : low ( — 1887); ob. Baumann. 
Perhaps ex S.E. scale, take by escalade.—3. (Also 
scale off.) To run away ; depart hurriedly or 
furtively ; to disappear of one’s own motion : C. 20 : 
mostly Colonial (esp. Australian). Possibly ex 
scale in, (of a jockey) to be weighed after a race.— 
4. To steal (a thing), rob (a person) : New Zea¬ 
landers’ : C. 20. Perhaps ex sense 3. 

scale-backed ’un. (Gen. pi.) A louse: low 
(— 1923). Manchon. 

’•‘scaler. Une who decamps with iii.s mates’ 
share of the loot : New Zealand c, (— 1932). Ex 
scale, 3. 

scaley. See scaly. — scaliwag, scallawag, scalli- 
wag, scallowag, scallywag. See scalawag. 

scalp. A charm worn on a bangle : Society : 
1896-1914. Ware, ‘ Given by young men to young 
girls.’ 

scalp. To buy very cheap so as to sell at les.s 
than ruling y)rice ; Stock Exchange coll. >, ca. 
1905, S.E. : 1888, The Pall Mall Gazette, Oct. 15, 
‘. . . “ Scalped ” the market on a big scale for a 
small profit per bushel ’ (O.E.D.). One who does 
this is a scalper, which occurs in the same article ; 
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scalping arose about the same time : both coll. > 
S.E. not later than 1910. 

scaly ; incorrectly scaley. Shabby, poor, in poor 
health : late C. 18-20; ob. Southey, 1793 
(O.E.D.). Ex S.E. skin-disease sense.—2. Hence, 
stingy : from ca. 1810 ; like sense 1, slightly ob. 
Lex. Bal; Egan, 1821, ‘If you are too scaly to tij) 
for it. I’ll shell out and shame you.’ The sense is 
very common at Christ’s Hospital (cf. scoff, q.v.).— 
3. Ex senses 1 and 2, despicable : mid-C. 19-20. 
Besant & Rice, 1876, ‘ If I w(‘re an author—they are 
a scaly lot, and thank Heaven I am not one,’ O.E.D. 

scaiy-back. A sailor : nautical : mid-C. 19 -20. 
Bowen. Perhaps suggested by scaly fish, q.v. 

scaly bloke. A thin man : New Zealand (—1935). 
—2. See scaly, 2 and 3. 

scaly fish. An ‘ hom^st, rough, blunt sailor ’, 
Grose, 2nd ed. : late C. 18-19. 

scamander. To loaf: 1860, H., 2nd ed., ‘To 
wander about without a settled purpose.’ (.'oil. 
Cf. (perhaps ex) Yorkshire dial, skimaundering 
(hanging about), which may—or may not !—derive 
ex the Classical river iScaniunder. 

SCammered. Tipsy : low : from ca. 1840 ; oh. 
‘ Ducange Anglicus ’ ; Carew’s Autobiography of a 
Gipsy, 1891—the referonee being valid for the year 
1845. Perhajis (scuppered on) dial, scannuer, to 
climb or scramble. 

’“scamp. A liighway robber; 1781, Messmk, 
‘ Ye scamp.s, ye pads, ye divers.’ Ex v,, 1. q.\. - 
2. Hence, highway robbery (cf. scampery) : 1786 

(O.E D.) : like .sense 1, 1 by 1840 or. at latV^it. IS.lo 
—3. .V cheat or a swindler ; ca. 1806 -40 rather s 
than c. Ex sense 1. ((.)tlier senses, S.E.) 

’•‘scamp, V. do he, or go out as, a highway 
rohhei ; e : (a. 1760-1840; inqilicd, howevi'r, 
early as C. 16 in scam pant, ‘ usi'd in imitation ot 
rampant in a rogue’s burlesque f'oat of arms W. 
7V.‘c Discovery ef John Poulter, 1763, ‘ I'll .scamji on 
the ])anney,’ i.e. go out and roh on the highway. 
ITob. ex scamper. —2. to rob (a person) on the 

highway: e. {— 1812); thy 1870 \ au\. 

’“scamp, done for a. < 'on\ ictcd (c.sp for highway 
robbery): e. of ea. 1810 60. \ aux. 

’•‘scamp, go (up)on the. To roh as occasion offer-^ : 
c. of ca. 1820-1910. Bcc ; liaurnann. (.\])phi‘d 
to tramps and beggars, not to ])rofe.s>ional thirvc.- ) 
’“scamp, royal. ’A highuavmau who rol).s 
civilly,’ (b’osc, 1st ed. : c. of ca. 1780 18to. 

■“scamp, royal foot. A lootpad vnIio doc.s this. 
Ibid, and id. 

scamper. To run hastily ; to ‘ holt ' : 1687, 

‘Facetious’ Tom brown : s. until rnid ('. IS, then 
coll, till ca. 1830, then S.E. (B.E. crr.s in calling 
it c.) Either ex seamp, v. (jf motion, or e,\ i J)ut< h 
srhampen, to go away, to e.sca])e. O.E.D. ; W. 

■“SCamperer. A street ruffian : C. I8~t'ar]y 19 : 
prob. orig. e. Steele. (O.E.D.) 

■“scamping, adj. Dislwmest : ea. 1820-60: orig., 
prob, always, c. Bee, 1823, ‘ Fellows who jiilfer in 
market.!, from stalls or orchardwho snatch off 
hats, cheat publicans out of liquor, or toss up 
cheatmgly—commit scamping tricks.’ 

■“scampsman. A highwayman ; c. ; late C. 18- 
mid-19. Vaux. Ex scamp, n., 2. 

scandahooflan. An occ. form of Scandihoovian, 
q.v. (John Beamos.) 

scandal-broth, -potion, -water. Tea: coll.; 
resp. 1785 (Grose), 1786 (Bums), 1864 (H., 3rd ed.) : 
all ob. by 1900, t by 1^*10. 

*SCandal-proof. Adj, applied to ‘ a thorough 
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pac'd Alsatian [q.v.], or Minter,’ B.E. : prob. c. : 
late C. IT-nud-lH. 

■^scandalous. A wig ; c. : late C. 17-18. B.E., 
Grose. 

Scandihoovian, Scandiweg^. A Scandinavian : 
West C’anadian and nautical : C. 20. Bf)Men. 
Cf. Scowefftan. 

SCanmag, from ca. 18o0; sron-maq, from ca. 
1820; scan. maq. for 1779, Sheridan. 

Scandal. Abbr. scniulalvm nuufnafum, an old law 
term for a Bciindal of magnates. (O.E.lJ.) 

scanties. A jmir of women’s knickers ; from ca. 
lOilO. Cf. panhcSy tujhtics. See (juotation at 
briefs. 

scapa. An occ. form r)f scarper, (’f. scnpcr. 
Scaparey. See Johnny Scaparey. 
scape. A snij)e : a coll, nickname : from ca. 
1800. Ex flushed snij)e's cry.—2. S<‘e 2 in : 

scape. ‘ IV) neglect one's brush,’ Bee : artistii- : 
ca. lH20-r)0.—2. N. and v. (To) escayie : S.E. m 
Shakesjieare. but by 1850 it is coll. Baumann, 
scaper. An occ. variant of scarper; Mavhcw. 
.E.D.Ii.) 

Scarborough warning ; in C. 19. occ. S. surprise. 

A very or loo shoit notice, or none at all : ccdl. : 
rnid-C. l(»-20; oh. ‘ IToverbs ’ Heywood. I'uller, 
tirose, B. II. Emerson. ‘ In 1557 Thomas .Stallord 
I'liten'd the took yiosscssion of Scarliorough (’astle 
belon* the townsmen verc aware of his a])])roa(. h,’ 
E.D.I). 

scarce, make oneself, do retire; to absent 
one.self, d)saj)j)ear ; coJJ : 1719, Smollett, ‘It wa.s 
mv lixed j)Ui[iosc to make m\self scarei* at Seville ' ; 
Gro.se, 1st (‘d. ; 1821, Scott, ' Make yourself scarce— 
depart—vani.sh ! ’ 

scare up. To tmd, disc()\or (e.g. scnr( up money): 
coil. : from ca. IS-dO. fix shooting game. 

*SCarecrow. : 1884, Greenwood, ‘The boy 

wh(* lias si'iwcd [a thiet] until he is well known to 
the jiolice, and is so (lo.sidy watched that he may 
as well stay at home as go out.’ t)b. 

scarehead. A headline m large, tbiek type 
meant to arouse attention; journalistic coll.: < a, 
llMKi-192(k Abbr. scare luadhnc. 

scarf-bolt. Erroneous for scarpdtoU : from ca. 

1870. G.E.D. 

scarlatina, (atachrcstic when used of a mild 
attack of scarlet lexer: mid-G. 19-20. I’rojK'iiy, 
fcarlaitna (G. 19-2tt) is merely another name for 
s'drht fd'cr (l('t7(’»). G.E.l). 

scarlet. A Mohock or nri^tocrafic- street ruflian : 
coll or 8. ; ca. 1750-00. J. Shebbeare, 1755 
OkE.l).). Either ex colour of dre.ss or on 
blood. 

scarlet, dye. To drink deep or liard ; late G. 16- 
early 17. Sliakesjieare. 
scarlet beans. See sow potatoes, 
scarlet countenance, wear a. To be imynulcnt or 
shameless : coll. : late G. 19-20. Manchon. Ex 
S.E. scarlet, (of an offender) deep-dyed. 

scarlet-fever. (A) flirtation with or passion for 
a soldier : jocular : ea. 1800-1910. Mayhew. 
With reference to tlie scarlet uniform.—2. A great 
admiration for soldiers : jocular (— 1889); t b}' 
1910. BaiTcre & Leland. 

scarlet horse. A hired horse: ca. 1780-1840. 
Grose, 1st ed. Punning hiqh-red. 

Scarlet Lancers. The lOth Lancers : military ; 
from ca. 1880; ob. E. k Gibbons, ‘ The only 
British lancer regiment wearing scarlet.’ Also 
Bed Lancers. 


scarlet runner. A Bow Street officer: mid- 
C. 19. Ex the scarlet waistcoat.—2. A footman : 
from ca. 1800. Partly ex sense 1, yiartly ex the 
vegetable.—3. A soldier : late G. 19-very early 20. 
Manchon.—4, A battalion despatch-carrier in 
action : military : 1915 ; ob. F. & Gibbons. Ex 
his red bras.sard and his familiar name, runner. —5. 
See sow potatoes. 

Scarlet Town. Beading, Berkshire : provincial 
coll.: from ca. 1800; very ob. II., 3rd ed. Ex 
jironunciation. 

*scarper. To run axvay ; v.t. to docamj) from: 
Parlyarec and c. ; as latti'r, it > low Cockney ca. 
1905. Selby, 1844, ‘ \ amoose—scarper—fly ! ’ Ex 
It. scappare via Lingua Eranca. See Slang. —2. 
On the stage, it — to leave a play without notice : 
from ca. 1900. 

scarper the letty. To leave one's lodgings with¬ 
out paving ; mid-G. 19 20 : Parlyaree by 19(X), 
theatrical. Ex scarper, 1. 

scat ! Go axvay : coll. : 1869 (O.E.T).). Hence, 
oce. as jocular v. Mostly IkS. The O.E.D. 
ingeniously projinses ss I cat (i.c. a hiss -f cat) ; 
1, a loss -j- get ! Tliere are, how^ever, of the dial scxit 
(.see E.D.I).) sex^eral senses that might easily have 
originated our term. (But see Adenda.) 

scatter, esp. in imyierative. To go (away); 
move (piiekly : coil. : G. 20. Prob. influenced by 
scat q.v. 

scatter-gun. A shot-gun ; coll. ; U.S. (ca. 1870), 
anglicised ca. 1920. {The Lassnig Show, Dec. 24, 
1932.) 

scatty. (Not vitv) mad ; crazy : lower classes’ : 
G. 20. B. P., 3rd cd. Perhaps ex scatter¬ 
brained : cf. T)erhysiiirc Seattle {sca(iel), easily 
frightened (E.D.D.). 

scavenge. To clean up a mess : Public Schools’; 
from ca. 1920. 

scavenger’s daughter. An instrument of torture : 
roll. : G. 17. (Afterwards, merely historical.) 
Journals of the House of (Unnynons, May 14, 1004. 
On Skevieigton's (or Skeffington's) torture, the tech¬ 
nical S.E. term being Skevington's gyves (1564) or 
irons. Invented ea. 1545 by Leonard Skevington 
(or Skellington), Lieutenant of the Toxver of 
London. 

scavenging party. In society s. of 1032 -34, thus 
in Bonald Knox. The: Ikidy in the Silo, 1933, 

‘ “ A scavenging party—xvhat on earth's that ? ” 
“ Miles, dear, don't be old-fashioned. A scavenging 
yiarty is xvhen you go round in cars picking up 
tramyis and feeding them fish and chips . . . ; or 
('(tllecting sandxvich-boards and doorscrapers and 
thincs like that. All the brightest young people 
do it.’’ ’ 

scavey. See savvy.—*scawfer. See scoffer, 
sceau. Incorrect for seau, a dish in the form 
of a pail : mid-G. 19—20. O.E.D. (Sup.). 

’^scellum. See skellum. 

scene-rat. A sujiernumerarv in ballet or panto¬ 
mime : theatrical : from ca. 1880 ; ob. 

scene-shiiter. ‘ The nickname of a big gun in 
action on the Arras sector in 1917 ’ : military ; 
now only historical, F. & Gibbons. Its shells 
displaced much earth. 

scent-bottle. A water-closet: euphemistic b. 
(— 1887) ; t hy 1920. Baumann. 

scent-box. The nose : pugilistic: from ca. 
1825 ; xdrt-iially t- Gf. smeller. 

sceptre ; in C. 18, occ. scepter. A sceptred gold 
unite : coll. : C. 18-20 ; in mid-C. 19-20, virtually 
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S.E. In 1736, Folkes writes, ‘ Sovereigns or 
Unites [properly unites^ vulgarly called Scepters.’ 

O.E.D. 

*scew. See skew.-schack-stoner. See shack- 
stoner. 

scheme. A collection of the questions likely to 
be asked in the various subjects of examination : 
universities’ : ca. 1775-1810. The Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1780. (O.E.D.)—2. A practical joke at 

Winchester, ca. 1840-1010. Wrench, ‘The candle 
on reaching a measured point ignites paper, which 
by burning a string releases a weight ; this fails on 
the head of the boy to be waked.’ Cf. old S.E. 
scheme, ‘ a party of pleasure ’ (Grose), and the 
more relevant dial, sense, an amusement. 

schemozzle. See shemozzle.—schice(r). See 
shice(r).—schickster. See shickster. 

schism-shop. A nonconformist place of worship : 
Anglican pejorative coll. ; late C. 18-20. Grose, 
2nd ed. Cf. heresy-shop, q.v. 

SChitt. A goal at football ; Winchester: ca. 
1830-60. Wrench. Prob. e.\ shot. 
schlemozzle. See shemozzle. 

'^SChlentei. Dubious, untrustworthy ; make- 
believe : South African (diamond fields) : from ca. 
1890 : c. >, by 1900, low s. The Comtesse de 
Breuiont, The Gentleman Digger, 1891.—Whence, 
2, as a n. : imitation gold : 1898, The ('ape Argus. 
weekly ed., March 16.—3. (Also n., only m pi.) 
Imitation diamonds : 1899, (Jrifhth, Knaves of 

Diamonds. Senses 2, 3 were prob., at first, c. 
Pettman gives no etymology : the term derives 
ex Dutch slenter, a trick (O.E.D. Sup.). 

’•‘SChliver. A clasp-knite : c. (or low): ca. 
1820-1910. Bee ; Baumann. Ex chive, <].v. 

SChnorrer. A Jewish beggar : Yiddi.sh coll. : 
1892, Zangwill. Ex schnurren, to beg. O.E.D. 
schofel or -ful. See shoful, 

SChol. A scholar : Harrow : mid-C. 19-20.—2. 
A scholarship : late C. 19-20, ibid. ; in C. 20, gen. 
school term. Cf. schols, <pv. 

scholar. ‘ In illiterate use. one whom the 
speaker regards as exceptionally learned.’ luid- 
C’. 17-20. ‘ Often merely, one who is able to read 

and WTite,’ C. 19 20. O.E.D. Xot s. but coll. 

scholar as my horse Ball, as good a. No scholar 
at all : a coll., seim-})roverl)ial c.p. of ca. 1630 70. 
John Clarke, 16.39. 

scholard, schoUard. A sdiolar : resp. C. 19-20 
C. 16 - 20 : low coll. 7 - ca. 18.50, sol. Also in senses 
indicated at scholar, q.v. 

SCholion. ]ncorie< t for scolion : C. 17-20. 
O.E.D. 

schols. (Often without article : e.g., in for 

schols.) A scholarship examination ; sdns Js’ (ong. 
Public Schools’) : C’. 20. (’f. schol, 2, q.v. 

school. A number or a group of persons met 
together in order to gamble : from ca. 1810 : per¬ 
haps orig. c. > low 8. ca. 1880. Yaux. (’f. 
schooling, 2, q.v.—2. Hence, a ‘ mob ’ or gang of 
thieves or beggars : mostly c. (in C. 20, how ever, s.): 
mid-C. 19 -20. Mayhew. (The term may apply to 
four, three, or even two persons.) See quotation 
at scaldrum-^odge. 

School Bomrd will be after you I, the. Take 
care ! : London lower classes’ : ca. 1881-1900. 
Ware. 

School-Board worrier. A school-inspector : ].(m- 
don teachers’ (— 1887); t by 1920. Bauraaim. 

school-butter. A hogging ; C. 17-19. Pasquil’a 
Jests, 1604; B.E. ; Grose, 1st ed. (Apperson.) 
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school of Venus. A brothel : coll. : late C. 17- 

19. B.E. ; Grose, 1st ed. ; Baumann. 
School-Street. The University: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity coll, ; C. 18-oarly 19. 

schoolgirl complexion, that. A c.p. dating from 
ca. 1923 ; P. G. Wodohouse has the phrase in 
Ukridge, 1924. Ex the inspired advertisement- 
poster by Palmolive Soap. (CoUin.son.) 

SChooUe or -y. A naval instructor : naval coll. : 
C. 20. Bow'cn. schoolmaster. —2, A school—-a.^ 
opp. to a house—prefect : Scottish Public Schools’ : 
from ca. 1880. Ian Miller, School Tie, 1935. 

♦schooling. A term of confinement in a reforma¬ 
tory : c. (— 1879); slightly ob.—2. ‘A low 
gambling party,’ H., 1859 : c. >, ca. 1890, low 
8. See school, 1. —3. Hence, a, or the, playing 
of pitch and toss : c. (— 1888) ; sliglitly ob, 
schoolman. A fellow-member of a ‘ school ’ 
(q.v.) ; c. or low s, : 1834, Ainsworth ; ob. 

schoolmaster. (Gen. in training other horses) a 
horse good at jumping : stables’ coll. : late C, 19 

20. Prob. ex S.E. sense, the leader of a school of 
fishes; esp. of a bull whale.- -2. schoolmaster, 
bilk the. See bilk. 

schooly. See schoolie. 

schooner ; frigate ; full master. Among youths, 
new'-eomer; handy fellow’ ; ]>assed master in 
navigation : naval : late ('. 19-enrly 20. Ware. 

schooner on the rocks. ‘ A cooked joint sur¬ 
rounded by potatoes’: naval: late ('. 19 20 
Bowen. 

schooner-rigged. DestituU* : sailing-ships’ ; late 
C. 19-20 ; ob. Bowen. 

S(C)hrolf. A hanker; treasun'r ; eonfidcrit nil 
clerk: Anglo-Indian coll.: mul-f’. H)-20. Yule 
& Burnell. Ex Arabic. 

schwassle-box. S(H‘ swatchel-box. science, 
blinded with. Si^e blinded with science, -science, 
dazzle with. See dazzle. 

sciatic. A sciatic ncrvi^ : medi('al ('oll. : 1919, 
E. F. Brett Young, The Young Physician. 

science, the. Boxing or, as in l)iclv('ns (1837), 
fencing: from ca. 1830: s. >, ca 1S70, (’oil 
(O.E.D.) Cf. profe.ision, t/n, Cj.v. 

scientific. A scientist : coll.: 1830. Lycll ; Dc 
Morgan. Slightly ob. O.E.D. 

scientifics. Scientific matters : low coll. : ca 
1840_70. ].over. (O.E.D.) 

scintillation. Catachrcstic for scintilla, a lig 
spark : mid-(h 17 20. O.E.D. 

scissor-bill. A nagging, gossiping, and otlici 
wise objectionabl(‘woman : low ( - 19.31) (J.l'hD, 
(Sup.). Ex the bird so named. 

scissor-grinder. An engine room artificer: 
naval : C. 20. Jiowen. 

scissorean operation. Gutting a book • literary : 
ca. 1890-1915. On Caesarean operation. 

scissors I ; oh, scissors ! Indicative of disgust 
or impatience : 1843, Selby ; ob. Cf. : 

scissors, give (a person). To treat drastically, 
pay out : inid-Ch 19- 20 ; ob. ? ex rut up. 

scoff. Food: South African coll.: 1856, the 
Rev. F. Fleming, Southern Africa (IVttrnan); 
1879. Atcherley. Ex Cape Dutch : see the v.—2. 
Hence, a meal ; id. : late C. 19-20. (The term, 
ca. 1890, > gen. among tramps and sailors, often 
as scorf.) Cf, : 

scoff ; often scorf ; in South Africa, gen. skoff. 
V.t. To eat voraciously ; a. (— 1864) .and dial. 
(1849). H., 3rd ed. Prob. ox dial, scoff. —2, 

Hence, modified by South African usage (see scofl, 
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n.), v.t., simply to eat : from ea. 1880 : outside of 
South Africa, nautical (W. Clark Iluasell, 1883). 
—3. Occ., but seldom after ca. 1920, v.i. : late 
C. 19-20 and rare outside South Africa. But this 
may be the primary sense, as wo see from Lady 
Barnard’s South African Journal, 1798, ‘ [The 
Boer] concludes that the passengers want to scoff 
(to eat) ’ : see W.—4. (E.v sense 1.) To seize ; to 
plunder: 1893, Kipling, ‘ There’s enough [gold- 

leaf] for two first-rates, and I’ve scoffed the best 
half of it,’ O.E.l). 

■“scoffer ; occ. scawler. Gold or silver jdate : c. : 
mid-C. 19 20 ; oh. ‘ Gyjjsy ’ Carew : a reference 
that is valid for 1845.—2. Hence, a (single) plate : 
vagrants’ c. ; V. 20. 

scold. A sc olding : coll, and dial. : from ca. 
1725 ; oh. except in Scots. 

scold, v.i. To be constantly uttering reproofs : 
coll. : mid-(\ 18-20. 

♦scoldrum (dodge). A variant of scahlrum 
{dod.g(). 

SCOld^S cure. A coffin : low : ca. 1810-00. 
Ler. Jinl. Esp. uap ihp s.c , b(‘ collined. 

SCOlicecoid. Incorrect for scoli'roid : mid-C. 19- 
20. O.E.l). 

SCOllogue. To live or act diHsipat<'dly. wildly : 
low (— 1857); t f’y 1900. ‘ Ducange Anglicus.* 

Perhaps ex scalawag, q.v. 

scolopendra. A harlot : ca. 1030-1700. D’.Xve- 
nant. Ex sting in centifiede’s tail. 

SCOlopendria. lm*orrect for scolopendra, a centi- 
fH*(lc ; C. 17. O.E.L). 

sconce. The head ; esj). the crown of the head: 
1507, Damon and Pgtluas ; Thackeray P(‘rhaps 
ex sconce, a fort, or its J )utch original, schans. —2. 
Hiuu'e, Wit, sense, judgement, ability : ooll. : 
mid C. 17-20; oh.—3. Occ the ]>eraon himself: 
coll : ca. 1570-1750. Kendall, 1577 (O.E.l).) — 
4. S(‘e sconce, build a. (— As a fine, sconce is S.E.) 

sconce, V. To fine, mulct : university (orig.-- 
s(‘e .Minsheu, 1017—and mainly Oxford) ; C'. 17-20. 
I ntil C 19, of officials fining undergraduates; in 
C. 19 20. of undergraduates fining one of thern- 
selvi's (gen. a tankard of ale) for a breach of manners 
or I'onvention. l{andol})h, ‘Honours of Oxford’ 
Miller, Colman the Elder, ‘ C. Bede.’ Perhaps ex 
sconce, n., 1 (via ‘so much a head’).—2. (Gen. 
sconce off.) To reduce (the amount of a bill, etc.) ; 
coll. : 1708, Foote ; f by 1910. Occ. to scoticc one's 
diet, to ('at It'ss : coll, (very ob.) : (’, 19-20.—3. V.i. 
and v.t. to hinder ; get in the w'ay (of) : Win- 
cluvster, mainly in games (e.g. a catch at cricket) : 
late G. 19 20. d'he Public School Magazine, Dec. 
1899. Proh. ex jireceding sense. 

sconce, build a. ‘ To run a score at an ale- 
hou.He,’ Ifailcy (1730) ; ‘ run deej) upon tick,’ B.E. 
defining hmkl a large sconce. There is often the 
connotation of lack of intention to pay the account, 
for Gro.se, 1785, defines it as ‘a military term for 
bilking one's quarters ’. Ca. 1040, Shirley ; Tom 
Brown ; Goldsmith, t by 1840. Ex sconce, a 
(small) fort. 

sconce off ; sconce one’s diet. S(‘e sconce, v., 2. 

sconcing is the vbl.n. of sconce, v„ all senses. 
Very gen. 

[scone. Despite many purists, the pronunciation 
scon is equally correct with scon ; indeed, in C. Hb- 
19, scon (or skon) was a frequent spelling. The 
Scottish town, however, is always pronounced with 
the o long.] 

SCOOCh. Spirituous liquor(8) : naval and hence. 


wc., military: from ca. 1920. Bowen. A cor¬ 
ruption of hooch. 

SCOOdyn. ‘ The fouling of a shiji’s bottom ’ : 
nautical coll. : C. 19-20 ; ob. Bowen. Possibly 
by antiphrasis ex dial, scud, to clean, scrape clean ; 
but prob. ex Shotlands dial, scovin, crust adhering 
to ‘ a vessel in which food has been cooked ’ (E.D.D.) 

scoop. Male hair worn low and flat on the fonv 
head : military : ca. 1880-90. Ware.—2. See 
scoop, on the.—3. News obtained (and, of cour.se, 
printed) in advance of a rival newsp.aper ; journa¬ 
listic : orig. U.S., anglici.sed ca. 1890 : s. . - , ca. 
1920, coll.—4, In the money-market, a sudden 
reduction of prices enabling operators to buy 
cheaply and to profit by the ensuing (carefully 
planned) rise: Stock Exchange: orig. (— 1879) 

U. iS., anglicised ca. 1890 : after ca 1920, coll.—5. 
An advantage?, a (big) ‘ haul ’, a very siu'ce.ssful or, 
mon? projM^rly, a lucky stroke in busine.ss : 1893, 
Kipling; The Daily Chronicle, duly 27, 1909, 
‘ Her engagement ... at the Palace is a big 
“ scoop O.E.D. This last sen.se follows ex 
nos. 3, 4, which, in their turn, derive ex the S.E. 
sense, an act of scooping.—0. In singing, the attack 
on a commencing note ‘ by w^ay of a chromatic 
slide from the “fourth ’’ below ’ : c<j11. (— 1911). 
O.E.D. (Sup.). 

scoop, V. (Gen. scoop in, occ. scoop up.) To 

obtain (a lot of money), mak(‘ a big ‘ haul ’ of; to 
apjiropriate in advance : orig. (ca. 1880) U.S., 
anglicised ca. 1890. Ex S.E. .sense, to heap up by 
means of a scoop.—2. (Occ. scoop OUt.) To get the 
iK'tter of (a rival) by anticipating him or by obtain¬ 
ing W'hat he has failed to obtain : journalistic ; 
orig. U.S., anglici.sed ca. 1890. Elizabeth Banks, 
The Newspaper Girl, 1902, ‘Miss dackson . . , [i.s] 
going to print it in to-morrow's jinjicr, and 1 shall 
be scooped,’ O.E.D, (—3. As applied to a whale 
f(‘edmg, scoop is wliolly H.S.) 

scoop, on the. On the drink ; engagi'd in dis.sipa- 
tion : 1884 (O.E.D.) ; ob. 

scoop in. To jK'rsuade (a person) to participate : 
nautical : from ca. 1915. Hamish Mac'laren, The 
Private Opinions of a British Blne-JackG, 1929.—2. 
See scoop, d., 1. 

scoop out. See scoop, v., 2 —SCOOp up. See 
scoop, V., 1. 

scoot, occ. skoot or skute. A scooting (sec the 

V. ) : 8. and dial, from ca. 1860. Esp, in do a 
scoot, run away, late C. 19-20, and on the scoot, on 
the run (lit. and fig.), 1864. 

scoot ; occ.—-though, as to the n., very rarely 
in O. ‘20 —skoot, skute ; skewt seems to have re¬ 
mained U.S. (Gen. with about, along, away, off, 
round, etc., as adv.) To go (away) hurriedly or 
with sudden speed : orig. (ca. 1840) U.S. ; angli¬ 
cised ca. 1860 : s. until ca. 1910, then coll. The 
Quarterly Review, 1869, ‘ The laugh of the gull as 
he scoots along the shore.’ Ex the mainly nautical 
B. ?cout, to dart, move quickly ; see scout, v., 1,— 
2. I.«oiwly, to go, to depart : C, 20, Collinson. 

SCOOt-train. An express train : late C. 19-20 ; 
ob. Ex scoot, n., but see v. 

scooter. One who goes with sudden swiftness or 
hurriedly : dial. (— 1826) and (from ca. 1860) b. 
>, ca. 1910, coll. See scoot, v.—2. A coastal 
motor-boat: from 1915, w'hen introduced as a 
defi'nce-measure : naval coll. Bowen. Ex scoot, 
V., q.v. 

scop, scop. Pedantic errors for scop, poet, 
minstrel ; mid-C. 19-20. O.E.D. 
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scope. A cjstoBcope (used in examining the 
bladder) : medical students’ (— 1933). Slang^ 

р. 190. 

scorch. A very fast run on (motor-) cycle or 
motor-car: 1885 (O.E.D.): coll. >, ca. 1905, S.K. 
Ex: 

scorch, v.i. To ride a Lioycle, drive a motor-car, 
etc., at considerable or very great speed : coll. 
(— 1891) >, ca. 1905, iS.E. Imjdied in n. and in : 

scorcher. A furious propeller of cycle or car 
(etc.) : 1885 (O.E.D.) ; coll. The Daily Tdeyraph^ 
Jan. 7, 1901, ‘ The police have been keeping a 
sharp look-out for scorchers.’ Ex th<' v.—2. An 
exceedingly hot day : coll. : 1874 (O.E.I).). OfUm 
a regular scorcher .—-3. Any thing or person severe, 
notably eccentric, deplorably hasty ; a scathing 
remark, vigorous attack, etc. : orig. schoolboys’ : 
1885, Hawh'V Smart.—-1. Hence, a sensation- 
causer, habitual or incidental, deliberate or unin¬ 
tentional : 1899, Conan Doyle (O.E.D.) ; ob.—5. 
A rotten potato : gieen-grocers’ (—- 1887). Bau¬ 
mann. 

scorching, n. I'urKtus lidmg (of cycle) or driving 
(of car, etc.) : from ca. 1890 ; coll, till ca. 1905, 
then S.E. Ex scorch, v. 

scorching, adj. Very hot ; esp,, immoral or 
indelicate : coll. : 1897. The liiferie, Oct. 24. 
scorching your eyes out !, the sun’s. A military 

с. p. at reveille, no matter whether it is summer or 
winter, clear light or pitch-darkness : C. 20. 
F. & Gibbons. Ihob. suggested by rise and shine. 

score, n. The gaining of a point or points in 
games : coll. : from ea. 1840.—2. Hence, a notable 
or successful ‘ hit ’ in debate, argument, or keen 
business : likewise coll. : trom ca. 1890. Of. the v. 
—3. Twenty pounds (£20): c. : late C. 19-20. 
(George Digram, Stir. 1933.) 

score, v.i. and v.t. To gain (a success): from 
ca. 1880 : coll. Cf. : 

score off. To achieve a success over, make a 
point at the expense or to the detriment of (gen. 
a person): coll. : 1882, ‘ Lucas Malet ’, ‘ For once 
she felt she had scored off her adversary',’ O.E.D. 
Ex scoring at games ; cf. the n., sen.se 1. 

SCOrf. See scoff. (A low variant, more frequent 
of the V. than the n.) 

SCorium. A cat achrestic singular, ca. 1680- 
1710, of scoria (slag). O.E.D. 

SCOray : occ. scomey. Scornful : low coll.; 
1836, Halibiirton. Also Cornish dial. E.D.D. 

SCOrp* A late C. 19-20 naval and military abbr. 
of the next, sense 1. Bowen. 

scorpion. A eivOian native inhabitant of 
Gibraltar : military : 1845. Also, from ea. 1870, 
as in H.M. Field, 1889, ‘ A choice variety of natives 
of Gibraltar, called “ Rock scorpions (O.E.D.) 
Ex the scorpions that infest the Rock of Gibraltar. 
See Rock and cf. Gib. —2. A very youthful actor or 
actress, whose advice and remarks are of little 
use: theatrical (— 1909). Ware. (There is no 
sting in his tale.) 

Scot. A verj’ irritable or quickly angered person : 
from ca, 1810 ; slightly ob. Vaux ; Bee, 1823, 
shows that, orig. at least, it may have been a 
butchers’ term, ‘ the small Scots oxen coming to 
their doom with little resignation to fate.’—2. 
Hence, gen. scot, a temper, or passion of irritation : 
1859, H., 1st ed. Cf. scotty and Scottish, adj., and 
paddy, n., qq.v. 

Scoteh or (though very rare in C. 19) SCOtcb. 
(A drink of) Scotch whiskey : from ca. 1885 : coll. 


>, ca. 1905, S.E. (‘ roroes ’ Marshall, ‘ He had 
started well on Scotches ’).—2. A leg : abbr. 
Scotch peg, q.v. 

Scotch, adj. Mean (of persons) ; ungenerous 
(of acts): coll.: C. 19-20. Esp. he Scotch, as in 
‘He’s {or He must be) Siotcli,’ (The Scots, like 
the Jew’s, meanness is actually apocryphal.) Ex 
following coanbinntions. 

Scotch bait. A halt and a rest on one s staff as 
practised by })edlars : coll. : ca. 1780-1850. 
Grose, 1st ed. 

Scotch bum. A kind of (dress-)bustle : coU. : 
C. 17. Dckker Webster. 

Scotch casement. A jhllory : late C. 18-inid-19. 

Scotch chocolate. Brimstone and milk ; coll.: 
ca. 1780-1850. Grose, 1st ed. Cf. : 

Scotch coffee. Hot vater flavoured with burnt 
biscuit : from ca. lS(i0 ; ob. H., 3rd ed. Orig. 
and mainly nautical ; prob. suggested by S. 
chocolate. 

scotch fashion, answer. To reply to a question 
by asking another (d la Jisus) : coll : 1834, 

Michael Scott, The Gnusc of the Midge ; slightly ob. 

Scotch fiddle. The itch : coll.: 1675, Roch<‘ster ; 
ob. Also Wclch {u'(lsh) fiddle. 

Scotch fiddle, play the. ’ To work the index 
finger of one hand like a fiddle-stick between the 
index and middle finger of the other : coll. : ea. 
1820-1920. H.,2nd ed. To do this ' ^ 

Scotchman in the higlie.st d<‘gree, it imj>lying that 
he is aftlicted with the itch,’ II. 

Scotch (occ. Scots) Greys or greys. T^u e : C. 19- 
20. Egan's (Irosc; H., 2nd ed. Punning the 
regiment. Hc'ncc, headguarters of the Scotch Griys, 
a lousy head : from ca. 1820 (ob.) : Egan s GroM^ 

Scotch hobby. A scrubbv little Scotch horse : 
coll.: ('. 17-early 19. B.IL 

Scotch or (mid-C. 19-20) Scottish mist. Rain; 
coll. : 1589, Anon., Pap icith a llatchG ; ‘ J’hrase- 
ologia ’ Robertson. 1681 ; (Jrosc. 1st ed., ‘A boIkt 
soaking rain ; a Scotch mist will wet an English¬ 
man to the skin ' ; Scott. (AppfTson.) 

Scotch navy. The Clan line of steamers : nauti(‘al: 
(\ 20. Bowen. 

Scotch ordinary. A privy : ea. 1670-1750. 
Ray. 

Scotch peg. A leg ; rhyming s. from mid-bO’s. 
H., 3rd cd., has it in full, whereas H., Ist ed., only 
imjjlies it in ‘ scolchts, the legs ’ ; it occurs, however, 
in ‘ Ducange Angbeus,’ 1857. 

Scotch pint. A bottle holding two quarts : from 
ca. 1820 ; ob. Egan's Grose. 

Scotch prize. A capture by mistake : coll., 
mostly nautical (— 1867); ob. Smstii. 

Scotch rabbit. A Welsh rabbit (ef. at Scotch 
fiddle) : ca. 1740-70. Mrs. Glassc, the C. 18 Mrs. 
Beeton, gives a recipe in 1747. (O.E.D.) 

Scotch seamanship. Seamanship by brute force: 
nautical coll, from ca. 1890 ; slightly ob. St 
James's Gazette, April 9, 1900. Cf. Scotch prize, q.v. 
Scotch tea. See tea. 

scotch up. V.i. and t. To foUow up (an attack): 
military coll. : from 1916. F. & Gibbons. Ex 
scotching a snake. 

Scotch or occ. Scottish warming-pan. A weni h: 
coll.: ca. 1670-1880. Ray; S. Wesley the 
Elder ; Grose. An elaboration of warming-pan, 1. 
—2. A breaking of wind : low : ca. 1810-1910. 
Lex. Bill. 

SCOtchie (or S.). A marble with gay strijies; 
schoolboys’ (— 1887). Baumann. In reference to 
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tartan—2. (Gen. in pi.) A leg ; late C. 19-20. 
E.(i. in P. Alhngham, Chrapjack, 1994. Er Scotch 
peg.—'I. Sec Scotchy. 

Scotchman. A llorin ; South Africa, eep. among 
the natives (— 1879). (Atcherley, whom Rider 
Haggard repeats in Jess, 1886). Ex that canny 
St;ot who, among the Kailirs, passed off a number 
of llorins as half-crowns; which may account for a 
story related in J. Milne’s The Epiatlea of Atkins, 
published in 1902 and dealing with the Boer War. 
—2. A Scotch fir: coll.: 1901, ‘ Imcas Malet ’ 
(O.E.D.)—,9. The less gen. form of : 

Scotchman, the Flying. The Scotch Express 
from Euston to Edinburgh : coll. : 1874. The 
abbr. Srotsnian, rare in C. 20, occurs in 1881. 
(O.E.D.) 

Scotchman hugging a or the Creole, often without 
a or the before Scotchman. A clusia or kind of 
creeper : West Indian coll. : 189;"), M. Scott. 

*^otchmen. Lice: o. (— 1887). Baumann. 
Ex Scotch greys. 

Scotchy. A coll, nickname for a Scotsman : 
from ca. 1800. (9'. Jock, q.v. 

Scotlands. Shares in the Great North of Scot¬ 
land Railway: Stock Exchange coll. (— 1895); 
t by 1920. A. J. Wilson, Stock Exchange Glossary. 
Also h/id(l<>cks, 

Scots, the. The 26th Foot Regiment (in late 
(’. 19- 20, the 1st Battalion ('ameronians Scottish 
Rifles) : military : coll, rather than 8. : C. 19-20 ; 
elightly oil. 

Scots Greys. S<*e Scotch Greys. 

^otsman’s Cinema, the. Piccadilly (’ircus: 
Londoners' : from 199:{. K.v the numerous electrit - 
light advertisements to 1 k‘ seen there- without 
admission charge. 

Scott I, great. See great Scott I 

Scottish. Irritable ; easily angered : low : ca. 
1810-80. \'aux. Ex Scot, 1. 

Scottish mist, warming-pan. See Scotch m., 
w-p. 

Scotty. A Scotsman : coll : late G. 19-20. 
Prol). ex Stotchy, q.v. 

SCOtty. Angry ; apt to grow easily annoyed : 
late l!t-20. Ex Scot, 2, q.v. 

scour. A (leansing; a ])oiishing : coll.; C. 20. 
‘ Give the floor a go(jd .scour.’ D.E.D. Ex Scots. 

*8COur ; often spelt scow(e)r, scowre. To de¬ 
cani]). run avay, de])art hurriedly : ca. 1590-1870 : 
8. with more than a tinge of c., as have the next 
three sen.^es. Greene, Shad well, Gro.se. Ex S.E. 
scour, to move rajiidly or ha.stily.—2. V.i. to roam 
noisily about at night, smashing wdndow's, way¬ 
laying and often beating wayfarers, and attacking 
the watch : ca. 1670-1890. Shadwell, Prior.—3. 
Hence, v.t., to ill-treat (esp. the watch or way¬ 
farers) w hile street-roistering : ca. 1680-1760. 
Dryden, ‘ Scowring the Watch grows out of fashion 
wit,.’—4. V.t. ‘to roister through (the streets)’; 
ca. 1690-1830. Grose.—5. To wear, esp. in sconr 
the crarnp-ring{s) or darbies, to wear, i.e. to go or 
lie in chains : ca. 1450-1840 {cramp-ringa not before 
mid-d 16. darbies not before late C. 17) : s. >, 
ca. 1560, c. Awdelay, B.E., Egan’s Grose. Ex 
scour, to cleanse by rubbing. (Ex this sense comes 
scouring, n., q.v.)—6. To coit with (a woman): 
Doll.: C. 17-19. (All dates, O.E.D.) 

♦scourer, often scowrer. One who behaves as in 
scour, 2, q.v. ; s. verging on c. : ca. 1670-1890. 
Wycherley. Gf. hawkahite, rnohock, mum, nicker, 
tityre-tu, qq.v.—2. Hence, a night-thief: c. : late 


C. 17-18. Anon., The Gentleman Instructed, ca. 
1700, ‘ [In London] he struck up with sharpers, 
scourers, and Alsatians.’ 

♦scouring. (An) imprisonment: c. . 1721, 

Defoe ; t W 1820.—2. Adj. to scour, v., 2-4, q.v. 

scours. A purge; coll. (— 1929). Manchon. 
Ex S.E. scours, diarrhoea. 

SCOUSe. Any kind of stow ; Conway cadets’ 
coll.: from ca. 1880. John Masefield, 1993. 
Abbr. lohacouae, q.v. 

scout. A college servant at Oxford (cf. the 
Cambridge gyp) : Oxford University ; C. 18-20 : 
coll.till ca. 18^, then S.E. Hearne, 1708 (O.E.D.); 
Grose, Ist ed.; ‘ Cuthbert Bede.’ Prob. ex the 
military, just possibly (W.) ex the t crieket, sense. 
—2- A member of the watch : c. of mid C. 17-early 

19. Coles, 1676 ; Shadw^ell, 1688 ; Haggart, 1821. 
Ex t scout, a watchman.— 3. See scout, good. 
Cf. :—4. A (detective : Gla.sgow (— 1934). 

scout, v.i. To dart ; go, move, suddenly and 
swiftly : mid-C. 18-early 19 : orig. and mainly 
nautical. Captain Tyrrell, 1758 ; Anon., Splendid 
Follies, 1810, ‘ Sponge was actually obliged to 
scout out of the room to conceal his risible muscles,’ 
O.E.D. Ex Swedish skjuta, v.i., to shoot (W.). 
Cf. shoot, v., q.v.—2. See scout on the lay.— 3. ‘ To 
shoot pigeons outside a gun-club enclosure,’ F. & 
H. : coll. : from ca. 1880. Ex S.E. pigeon- 
shooting sense of the n. 

scout, good. (Occ., scout is used independently 
= a fellow.) A good, a trustworthy or helpful 
person : C.S., anglicised ca. 1920. Gf. the Scottish 
scout, a t^rm of contempt. 

♦scout-cull. A wat( hnian : c. : C. 18. C. 
Hit(‘bin. The Regulator. 1718. 

♦scout-ken. A watch-house : c. of ca. 1810-4*,). 
Vaux. Ex scout, n., 2. 

scout-master, scoutmaster. A schout (Dutch 
chief magistrate) ; cataclirestie : ca. 1050-1700. 
O.E.D. 

♦scout on the lay. I'o go searching for booty : 
c. : late G. 18-19. See c. lay. 

scowbank, n. (1801). See scowbanker. —2. V., 
to loaf: dial. (— 1808) >, ca. 1880, s. ? etym¬ 
ology. (E.D.D.) 

scowbanker ; also skow-, occ. skull- and, ca, 
1890-1910, showbanker. A loufer, a tramp : 
mostly Austrahan (— 1804) ; by 1910 slightly, by 
1930 very ob. H., 3rd ed. Prob. ex scowbank, v., 
q.v.—-2. ‘ An outside paper-maker, one who has 
not served seven years to the trade ’ : paper- 
makers’ (— 1909). Ware, who spells it skal- 
banker. 

scowbanking, n. Loafing : see scowbank, v. 
Scowegian. (Pron. Scow-wegian.) A Scandi¬ 
navian : West Canadian and nautical : late C. 19- 

20. Bowen. Ex Scandinavian -f- R'orwegian. 
Cf. Scandihoovian. 

scow(e)r. See scour. — scowre{r). See scour, v., 
and scourer. 

♦scrag. A person’s neck : c. : from ca. 1760; 
slightly ob. ? ex crag, Scottish craig, the neck.—2. 
The gallows : C. 19 c. Ex scrag, v. 1, or abbr. 
scrag-squeezer, q.v.-—3. At Shrewsbury School 
(— 1881), a rent across a pajier signifying ‘no 
marks ’. Perhaps ex scrag, to handle roughly.—4. 
A very rough tackle at Rugby football (cf. scrag, 
V., 4): Public Schools’ : C. 20. (P. G. Wode- 

house. Tales of St. Austin's, 1903, ‘ There’s all the 
diS’erence l>etween a decent tackle and a baUy 
scrag like the one that doubled Tony up.’) 
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'^SCragy v.t. To hang by the neck : from ca. 175() 
(wlightly ob.) : c. xintil ca. 1840, then 8. Toldervy 
(O.K.D.); Tomlinson ; Grose ; Barham.—2. Hence, 
to wring the neck of : from ca. 1820. ‘ Jon Bee.’—■ 

3. To garotte : c. or low s. : mid-C. 19-20.—4. To 
manhandle, properly (as in Ilugby football), to 
twist the neck of a man whose head is conveniently 
held under one's arm : late C. 19-20. Kipling, 
Stalky & Co., ‘ Don't drop oil over my “ Fors ”, or 
ril scrag you.’ {I'U scrag you has > a vague 
threat and c.p., esi). among schoolboys.) Kx 
dial. 

’•'scrag a lay. ‘ To steal dotlu's put on a hedge 
to dry,’ Tufts: late 18-early 19. (T. 

snow, q.v. 

’*‘SCrag-boy. A hangman : c. : from ca. 1780 ; 
ob. Kx scrag, n., 1 and v., 1. 

*SCrag-’ein fair. A public execution : c. of ca. 
1 SKI 50. Lex. Bal. ; Bee. Kx scrag, v., 1. 

scrag-hole. The gallery: tiieatneal (— 1909); 
ob. Ware. Kx the craning of scrags or necks. 

’'‘SCrag-Squee25er. A gallows: ca. 1820-1900: 
c. flenlev, 1887, Villon's Straight Tip, ‘lentil the 
squeezer nijis your scrag.’ Kx scrag, n., 1. 

^scragged. Dead by hanging: c. : mid-C. 18- 
20 ; ob. Grose, 1st ed. 

’•‘scragger. A hangman: c. or low s. ; 1897, 
r. Waning, O.E.D. 

*scragging. An e.\ecution : C. 19 20: c. >, 
ca. 1880, low s. ; slightly ob. Kx scrag, v., 1. 

*SCraggillg-post. A gallows : c. : from ca. 1810 ; 
slightly ob. Vaux. 

*Scragg’s Hotel. The workliouse : tramps’ c. : 
from ca. 1880 ; ob. The Daily Tdegraph, Jan. 1, 
1880. 

scram ! Clear out ! : IkS. ; anglicised, among 
devote(‘s of the cinema, by 1930. Berhaps ex 
scramble (v.) : cf. South Cheshire scramble, ‘to get 
away ; with a notion of fear or stealth ’ (K.l).!>.). 

*scran ; occ., though—<‘xcept in dial.—very 
rare in C. 20, skran. A reckoning at a tavern or 
inn : c. of ca. 1710-1740. In Bacchus and Venus, 
1724, ‘ Frisky Moll's Song ’ by Harper. Ay)p. this 
sens(*, without leaving any record that 1 have 
foiiml, surxived until 1903, when listed as low s. 
by K. & H. ; by 1930, virtually t. ‘I etymology.—2. 

? hence (or perhaps cognate with scrannel : W.), 
food, es]i. broken victuals; s. (— 178.')) and dial. 
(— 1808) ; in mid-C. 19, the word verged on c. 
(witness ‘ Ducange Anglicus,’ 1857). Grose, 1st 
ed., ‘ Scran, victuals.’—3, Hence, refuse (ol lood) : 
mostly dial. (— 1808) and, as s., f by 191(> ---4. Ex 
.sense 2. a meal : from ca. 1870 : mo.stly military.— 
5. Bread and butter ; military ; C. 20. B. k P.— 

b. See scran to, bad. —7. Sec scran, out on the. 

scran, v.t. To provide with food : c. (in C. 19- 

20, low s.) ; from ca. 1740; elightly ob. (This 
erilrt’ seems to show that scran, n., 2 existed half 
a century before our earliest record.)—2. V.i. to 
collect broken victuals : c. (? orig. dial.) ca. 
1880, low s. : from the 1830’s. H., 1st ed. Ex 

scran, n., 2.—3. V.i. to eat a meal, to take food : 
military : C. 20, esp. in G.W. Ex scran, n., fifth 
sense. 

*scran, out on the. Begging for scraps of food : 

c. (~ 1804). H., 3rd ed. Prob. ex scran, v., 2. 

Cf. scranning. 

*scran-bag. A receptacle for scraps of food : c.; 
from ca. 1850. Burn, Autobiography of a Begejar^ 
Boy, 1855 (O.E.D.). Ex scran, n., 2.— 2. Hence, a 
haversack : military (— 1804). H., 3rd ed.—3. 


A receptacle for the impounding of articles care¬ 
lessly left about : nautical: late C. 19-20, Bowen. 

*SCran-pocket. A c. variant (— 1887) of scran- 
bag, 1 ; ob. Baumann. 

scran to, bad. Bad luck to -! ; Anglo-Irish 

coll. : from ca. 1840. i.vever, P. H. Emerson. 
Perhaps ex scran, n., 2, q.v. Gf. cess, q.v. 
’•'SCrand. An occ, variant of scran, n. 

♦scranning, vbl.n. A begging of scraps of food : 
Scots dial. (~ 1839), whence c, (— 1859), as in 
11., Ifit ed. Ex scran, v., 2 ; cf. scran, out 07i the. 

scrap. A blow', a punch ; c. of early C. 17. 
Rowlands in Martin Mark-All. C'f. sense 3. of 
indejumdent origin.—2. (In C, 18-19, occ. scrapp.) 
An intention, design, plot, always cither vile or 
villainous : ca. 1070-1830 : eit her c. (see Grose, 
1st ed.) or low' s. E.g. in B.E. (at wfnddle). ? ex 
scrape.-^ ? hence, a struggit', scrimmage, tisti- 
ciiffs (the predominant G. 20 sense) : from ca. 
1873. H., 5th ed. (In G.W., a battle.) Cf. G.S. 

scrape, a rough encounter, 1812 (’rhorntun). 

scrap, v.i. d’o tight, esji. with the lists (— 1874). 
H., 5th ed. fix scrap, n., 3.- -2. To scrimmage 
(— 1891). O.E.D.—3. Ex sense 1, v.t. to hox 
with : 1893. P. H. Emerson, ‘ 1 was hacked to 
scrap a cove biggiT nor me.’ 

scrap, do a. Nee do a scrap, 
scrap-up. An occ. variant of scrap, n., 3 : 
BarrAre tV Iceland. 

scrape. A shave: jocular coll. 1859). H., 

1st ed. Cf. v. and scrajwr. 2. Gliea]> huttei : 
1859, H.. 1st (d -3. See scrape, bread and.- 4. 
Shoit shrift ; coll : 1899, The Ball Mall (iazcttr, 
A])nl 5, ‘ Krom th(^ French adventnicrs h(' was 
only likely to get what schoolboys call ^cra|)e.’ 

scrape, v.i., \.t., and v. reflexive, do shave: 
jocular coll. : from (*a. J770. 

scrape, bread and. Bn^ad with but a smear of 
butter: ong .scliools': coll.. iHbl (O.lvD.); 
1873, Ilhoda Broughton, ‘ Haj)})iness thmiy spread 
over their whole lives, like bread and scrape!’ 
Fx N.F. scrape, a thin la\er.—2. Hence, sliort 
commons; coll.; lioin ca. I8()5. 

scrape !, go. (4o away ! ; conteinjhuous coll. : 
early V.. 17. ('otgra\e. 

scrape the enamel. To scratch i fu? skin by 
falling: cyclists’: from ca. 189(1; ob. 

scraped ’em off me putties ! A ranks’ c.p. 
directed against the Ntafi : G.W. military. B. & 
P. I’he allusum is to sh*t, n., 2. 

scraper. A barber ; ])ejonitive coll. : from (Ui. 
1790.—2. A razor : jocular coll. : from ca. 1800. 
S<*e scrape, v. -3. As a cocked hat Moir), 

coll, verging on N.E. (E.D.D.) —l.^ 4 A ‘short 
one to two-mch whisker, sliglitly curved ; Society : 
ca. 1880-90. Ware. 

scrapers, take to one’s. To make off: Anglo- 
Irish : from ca. 1820. Here, scraper - a foot, esp. 
a he(‘l ; cf. scrape with one’s feet. 

scraping-castle. A water-closet ; low : ca. 1850- 
90. H., Ist ed. 

scrapings, be away to. To be doomed or done for 
or dead : lower classoa’ : C. 20. 

scrapings of his nails !, he wouldn’t give you the. 
A aemi-proverbial, coll. c.}). (-- 1887), applied to a 
very mean person ; slightly ob. Baumann, 
scrapp. See scrap, n., 2. 

scrapper. A pugilist ; any fighter, whether with 
fists or weapons : from ca. 1870. H., 5th ed. 

scrapping. Fighting or boxing : from ca 1890. 
See scrap, v., and cf. scrapper. 
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scrappy. A farrier : Keirular Army : late C. 19- 
20. F. & GibhonB. Ex the scraps of iron or hoof 
he lofivofl about. 

Scratch, (ien. and ori^r. Old Scratch. The 
devil; coll.; 174<) (O.K.I).); Amory, 1766 

(Scratch). In late C. 19 HO, rnoHtly dial. Ex 
.<icrat, a goblin, on scratch. 

scratch. A eompetitor Ktarting from scratch 

in a liandicap contest; coll.; 1H67 (O.K.I).)._2. 

In billiards, a lliiki^ ; coll.: from ca. 1890.—3. 
(JciKTic for pf'nuine liank- and currency- notes; 
c. ( 193:>). David Hume. Contrast a'/msA. 

scratch, bring to the, <;ome (up) to the or toe the. 
To brinu oneself or another to the requisite jioint, 
lit. or li^'. ; to do, or cause to do, oik^’b duty ; coll. 
ca. IH9(», S.E. ; res]). 1827, Scott; 1834, Ains¬ 
worth ; 1867, ‘ Cutlibert Ih'de.’ Ex the line drawn 
on the ^rouml or floor to divide the boxin;^-ring. 

scratch, no great. Of httle value or importance : 
ori|j;. (18-44), C.S., anglicised ca. 18.68 ; slightly ob. 
H., 1st ed. Tut., not verj' yiainful. 

scratch a beggar before you die, you'll. You will 
die a beggar ; a sf*mi-]jroverbml o.p. of ca. 1630 
1800. ('larke, Hay, Euller. (AjqxTson.) 

scratch-down. ‘The public scolding of a man 
by a uoman ’ : low (— 1909). Ware. 

scratch it. To depart ; make of! ; low (— 1923). 
Manchon. 

scratch-me. A lucifer match ; Londonks lower 
classf's' ( - 1909). W'arc. 

scratch my breech and I’ll claw your elbow. 
Ix^t us indulge m reciprocal flattery ; (.'. 17- 19 ; a 
Bemi-proverbial c.p. Cf. ca itn\ ca thee, and S.E. 
scratch vtc aad 11/ scratfh thee. 

scratch one's arse with, not a sixpence to. i '<‘nni- 
less • low coll.; mid-C. 19-20; ob. 

scratch one’s wool. To puz/le ; uonder greatly ; 
tailors' : from ca. 1870. On S E. sciatch one s head ; 
and see wool, hair, 
scratch-platter. See tailor’s ragout, 
scratch-rash. A scrufehed face; artisans’ 
(— 19119). Ware. (jra\el-rash. 

scratch with, not a sixpence to. Penniless; 
eoli. (— 1931). Lyell. Ex scratch one's arse . . ., 
q.v. 

scratched. Tqtsy : ('. 17 c. or 8. ‘ atcr- 

Po('t ' 'i'a\'lor, 1622. 

Scratcher. A luciftT match .-jiroletanan ( - 1909)- 
Wure. Of. scratch-me. 2 A ])ayma^ter. or his 
clerk ; naval : htte ('. 19 20 ; ob. Ware, ‘From 
the noisy times of (piill jx'us.’- -3. A bed : lo\\ 
(Jlasgow ( - 1934). For the semanti(*s, cf. Jlca-hag. 

Scratchland. Scotland; ea. 178t) 1890. Grose, 
1st ed. t't. Scotch Jahile. (|.v, 

scratchy. (Of a biit.'^man) lacking sureiiosa and 
ronlidencc in liis strokes ; cricket roll. : 1904, 

P. F. Warner (1.^‘wis). 

scream. -Vn exlreim'ly ritlieulous or funny 
person or thing: 1916 (S.O.D.): k. by 1936, 
coll. Often a perfect s. An abbr., m ith modifica¬ 
tion of sense, of screamer. 2 and 3. 

scream, d’o turn King's evideneo : l{»w ; from 
the early 1920’s. O.hl.I). (Sup.) (T, squeal. 

screamer. An animate or inanimate of excep¬ 
tional size, intensity, attractiveness : orig. U.S., 
anglicised in 1850 by Frank Smedley. liuneiman, 
1888, ‘ She’s a screamer, film’s a real swell.’ (O.E.D.) 

•—2. A startling, exaggerated, or extremely funny 
book, story, etc. : 1844, Dickens (O.Fhl).).—3. 

Hence, one who tells exaggerated or very funny 
stories ; 1849, Albert Smith (O.E.l).).— 4. ‘ A thief 
D.U.E. 


who, robbed by another thief, applies to the police,* 
F. & H. ; c. : from ca. 1890.—6. An exclamation- 
mark (cf. Christer and shriek-mark): from ca, 1920 and 
mostly among printers, authors, journalists, typists, 
and copy-writers. I), Sayers, Murder Must Adver¬ 
tise, 1933, ‘Capital N, capital P, and 8CT(;amer.’ 

screaminess. 'T’he quality of being screamy, q.v. ; 
coll. ; from ca. 1880. 

screaming. Splendid; excellent ; orig. theat¬ 
rical (-- 1859). H., 1st ed. Ex screamer, 1, q.v. 

screaming gin and ignorance. Bad news])aper- 

wnting : sporting rcporb'rs’ ; 1868 ca. 80. Ware. 

screaming ostrich. A ‘ siqier bird an excep¬ 
tionally marked hissing by the audience : theatrical 
(— 1935). See bird in this sense. 

screamy. Apt to scream ; (of sound) screaming ; 
fig., very violent, exaggerated, or unseemly in 
expression ; (of colour) glaring ; coll. ; in 1882, 
The Spectator describes two of Sw inlmrnc's sonnets 
as ‘ thoroughly unworthy and screamy ’. O.lO.lJ. 
Cf. scream and screamer (2), qq.v, 

*screave. See screeve. 

screech. Wlii.skey : low : from ca. 1880 ; ob. 
? ex its strcngtli, or jiossibly ex its tendimcy to 
make females [.sir] screech. See also screigh. 

screecher. A street singer - shownnm’s: C. 20, 
P. Allingham in The Evening News, 9 : vii: E)34. 

screed, f'a, 1870-90 a journalistic coll, (later 
S.E.) for ‘an illogical or badly written article or 
paper upon any subject,’ H., 5th ed.—2. Hence, a 
picture execrably painted ; artists’ (— 1887) ; ob. 
Baumann. 

*SCreen. A bank or currency noti' ; esp. if 
counterfeit ; from ca. 1810 ; c. Vaux. (Cf. 
screen, queer, q.v.) ('a. 1820-50, it otten meant 

csp. a £1 note (cf. screnr, n.. 2), as m T'lgan. 1821. 
d'lie %vord, whicli may be a witty imrvcrsion of 
screere (q.v.), was ob. by 1900, virtually t hy 19.30. 

^screen, queer. A ibrged note: c. (—1812). 
Vaux, Eytton, Ainsworth. See screen. 

*screen-£akmg. d'he forging of notes : c. : 1830, 
Moneneff. See screen. 

*screeve (1801); al .so screave (1821), scrieve 
(from ca. 1850), scrive (1788). Any ])icce of 
writing ; 1788 ; Scots s. or coll —2. Wiience, a 

banknote: (mainly Scottish) (>. : ca. 1806-1890. 
The Sporting Magazine, IHOl, ‘The om-}>ound 
scrccves ’ ; Haggart.- -3. A begging letter, a 
petition, a testimonial : c. : from ca. 1810. \’aux, 
iSIayhew. (From ca. 1890, h'tter is th(“ predominant 
seii.se.)—4. A drawing in i-iuilk on the jiavcmont : 
c. : from ca. 1855. Fix screeve, v.. 2 ; and see 
screeving. (Dutt's, mainly O.E.D.) d'hc ety¬ 
mology IS not so simple as it look.s : j»i'ol). cx. dial. 
sotrre, to write, or ex the Dutch schnjrcn ; ulti¬ 
mately cx L. scriherc : cf. ; 

*screeve ; occ. scrieve. ^-t. to write (esp. a 
Ix'gging letter, a ]X'tition) : c. and East-End s. : 
inid-C. 19-20. ‘ A’o, 747 ’, reference 1845 ; May- 

hew', 1851. Ex It. scrivere. via Lingua ITanca; 
jierhaps imm. ex screeve, n., 1-3.—2. Whence, v.i. 
draw' on the pavement w ith chaUc ; to do this as a 
livelihood : c. : 1851, Mayhow'. 

♦screeve, fake a. Sec fake a screeve. 
♦screeve-faker. The same as screever, 1, q.v.: 
ea. 1850-1910. 

♦screever ; occ. scriever. One who, for a living, 
writes begging letters ; c. : 1851, Mayhew. Ex 

screeve, v., 1, q.v.—2. A ‘ pavement artist ’ : c. 
and Flast-Flnd s. ; implied by Mayhew' in 1851 (see 
quotation at screeving) and rct;orded by H. in 
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Punchy July 14, 1883, ‘ Here is a brilliant opening 
for merry old Academicians, festive flagstone 
scree vers, and “ distinguished amateurs ” 
Screeveton. The Bank of England: low 
(— 1903): ob. Ex screeve^ n., 2. 

*screeving. Vbl.n. of screeve, v., 1 and 2. May- 
hew, 1851, ‘ By screeving, that is, by petitions and 
letters ’ : ibid., ‘ Screeving or writing on the 
pavement.’ 

SCreigb ; oco. skreigh. Whiskey : Scottish s. : 
C, 19-20. Lexicograph(;r Jamieson (E.D.I).). I.e. 
a screech : proleptic usage. 

*SCrew. A skeleton key: c. : 1795, Potter; 
slightly ob.—2. ? hence, a turnkey or prison warder; 
1821, Egan : c. until ca. 1800, then low 8.—3. A 
robbery effected with a skeleton key : c. of ca. 
1810-90. Vaux.—4. the screw, the doing of this, 
esp. as an occupation : c. : ca. 1810-80. Vaux. 
—5. An old or otherwise worthless horse : 1821 
(0-E.D.) ; ‘ Nimrod ’ Apperley, 1835, ‘ Mr Charles 
Boultbee, the best screw driver in England.’ Coll. 
>, ca. 1800, S.E. Perhaps by the semantic proces.s 
illustrated by rip (see W.) or orig. of a race-horse 
that can, by ‘ screwing ’, bo made to gain a pla (‘0 
(O.E.I).)—6. Wages, salaiy (— 1859). IL, Ist ed. 
—7. Hence (7), a dram, a ‘ pick-me-up ’ r 1877. 
Cf. 7, a, a bottle of wine: Anglo-Irish 
(— 1827); ob. Barrington (E.D.D.).—8. 

See screw, female. —9 (Whence, or more 
prob. ex screw, v„ 3), an act of cof>ulation ; C. 19- 
20 : low.—10. Whence, a woman qua sexual 
pleasure : low : late C. 19-20.—11. See screws, the. 

*screw, y. To break into (a building) by using 
a skeleton key: c. : from ca. 1810. Vaux; 
Arthur Morrison. See screw, n., 1, 2, and 3.—2. 
Hence, v.i. to burgle ; also, to keep watcli for one’s 
burglar-confederate : c. : C. 20. Charles E. 
Leach, 1933. Also, v.t., to look at: grafters’: 
C. 20. Allingham.—3. To copulate with (a female): 
low (- 1785). Grose, 1st ed. 

screw, all of a. Very crooked or twisted : coll. 
— 1887). Baumann. Perhaps influenced by 
as Ice w. 

♦screw, fake a. See fake a screw, 
screw, female ,* oec. siinjily screw. A harlot: 
resp. ca, 1780-1850 (Grose, Ist ed.) and ca. 1720- 
1870 {A New Canting Diet., 1725), 
screw, under the. Sec under the screw, 
screw-jaws. A wry-mouthed person : coll. 
(— 1788) verging on S.E, ; ob, Grose, 2ud ed. 

screw loose, a. A jihrase indicative of something 
wrong : from ca. 1820 : s. until ea, 1840, then 
coll, till ca. 1880, tlicn S.E. Egan, 1821 ; 
Dickens; Trollope. Ob, in thi.s gen. sense.—2. 
Hence, (slightly) crazy or mad, gen. as have a 
serene loose ; coll. : from ca. 1870. 

screw one’s nut. To ‘ dodge a blow aimed at the 
head ’ ; London lower classes’ : from the early 
1890’s, The People, Jan. 6, 1895 (Ware). A 
doubki }>un—on nut and on screw. 

screw-thread, drunken. A defective spiral ridge 
of a screw : a technological coll. : from ca. 18.50, 
Ronalds Richardson, Chemical Technology, 1854. 
O.E.D. 

screw up, x.\. To force one into making a bar¬ 
gain ; coll. : late (!. 17-mid-19. B.E. Ex S.E. 
sense, to tighl-en up with a screw.—2. To garotte : 
c. : 1845 (p. 419 of ‘ No. 747 ’); ob. 

screwed. Tipsy : 1838, Barham, ‘ Like a four- 
bottle man in a company screw’d, | Not firm on 
his legs, but by no means subdued.’ S. >, ca. 
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1870, coll. >, ca. 1910, S.E. For semantics, cf. 
tight. Cf. screwy, 2, and blind, blotto, corned, 
elevated, fuzzy, lushy, muzzy, paralysed, scammered, 
squiffy, three sheets tn tfte wind, up a tree, wet. 
F. & 11. gives a magnificent synonymy ; H., in the 
Introduction, a good one. 

screwed on right or the right way, have one’s 
head. To be shrewd and businesslike ; be able to 
look after oneself: coll, : raid-C. 19-20. 

screwed up. Vanquished : Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge undergraduates’ : late C. 19-early 20. 
Ex ‘ the ancient habit of screwing up an offender’s 
door.’ Ware,—2. (Also screwed up in a corner.) 
Penniless: artisans’ (— 1909). Ware, ‘Without 
money—can't move.’ 

♦screwer or screwman. Occ, variants (C, 20 : 
Edgar W^allaco, Sooper ISpeakim/, has the latter ; 

‘ kStuart Wood the former) of screwsman. 

♦screwing. A house- or shop-breaking: c. : 
from ca. 1810. See screw, v., 1. 

screws, the. Rheumatism : coll, and dial. : 
mid-C. 19-20. Ex instrument of torture. 

♦screwsman. A thief using a skeleton key : c. 
(— 1812). Vaux. Ex screw, n,, 1-3. In C. 20, 
esp. a petty house-breaker ; ‘ Stuart Wood 

Shades of the Prison House, 1932, 
screwy. Mean, shngy : 1851, Mayhew, ‘Me¬ 

chanics are cayiital customers , , . They are not so 
screwy,’ coll. ;>, ca. 1890, S.E, Ex'S.E. screw, 
a mi.ser.—2. l>runk (cf, screwed, q.v.) • 1820, 

Creevey (O.E.I).): coll. >, ca. 1890, S.E. ; ob 
—3. (Of horses) unsound : 1852, Smedley, ‘ It’s 
like turning a screwy horse out to grass,’ O.E.I). : 
coll. >, ca. 1890, S.E. Ex screw, n., 4, q.v. —It 
(hazy, mad ; (very) eccentric : lower classes’ 

(— 1935). I’erhaps ex sense 2. 

scribbler’s luck. ‘ An empty T)urHC and a full 
hand,’ The Pehcan, Dec, 3, 1898 : coll, of ca. 
1890-1915. 

scribe. Sec one-eyed scribe.— 2. A bad writer: 
journalistic: ca. 1870-90. Ware.—3. Any clerical 
rank or rating : naval coll. : C. 20. Bowen, 
♦scrieve. S<'(‘ screeve. 

scrim. An abhr. (— 1923) of both scrunshank 
(n. and v.) and sernnshanker. 

scrimmage. A lri>(‘-liglit, scufile, or confused 
struggle: coll.: 1780, .lolmson (.sdu iwmyc) ; 182(>, 
Ecnimore Ooopor {skrimmage); 1844, The Catholic 
Weekly Instructor {scrimmidge) ; 1859, H , Ist ed. 
{scrimmage). Ex S.E. sense, a skirmish, prob. via 
dial. (O.E.D.) 

scrimshander. See scrimshaw, 
scrimshank ; occ. skrim-. A shirking of duty : 
military : C. 20. Ex : 

scrimshank ; occ. skrim-. V.i. to shirk work : 
military (— 1890). Barr^re & ].,eland ; Kipling, 
1893. Prob. a back-formation from scrimshanker, 

q.v. 

scrimshanker ; occ. skiimshanker. A shirker: 
military (— 1890). Barrero & J^dand. Tit-Bits, 
April 26, 1890, ‘ Besides the dread of being con¬ 
sidered a skrimshanker, a soldier dislikes the 
necessary restraints of a hospital.’ Etymology 
obscure : pcrhajis a perversion of scowbaiiker, q.v. 
The importance of the subject may be gauged 
from the fact that in 1843 there appeared a book 
entitled On Feigned and Factitious Diseases, 
chiefly of Soldiers and Seamen. 

scrimshanking ; skrim-. Vbl.n. and ppl. adj. 
ex scrimshank, v., q.v. 

scrimshaw (work); occ. scrimshander, -y, mostly 
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U.S. Small objocta, eep. ornaments, made by 
Beomen in their leisure : nautical: from ca. 1850 : 
8. >, ca. 1880, coll. >, ca. 1910, S.I^h, as the v. 
has prob. always been. Etymology unknown, 
though the word is prob. either ox, or influenced 
by, the surname ^ScrinhsJmiu. W. ; O.E.D. 

scrip. A small (gen. written-upon) piece of 
paper: from ca. 1615: S.E. until ca. 1680, then 
c. till early C. 19, then dial. ; in c., esp. in blot the 
scrip, it occ. = a bond. B.E., Grose. ? ex scrap : 
cf. the famous mere scrap of paper. (In its com¬ 
mercial scn.se, despite Grose, lind (?d., scrip, having 
originated as an obvious abbr., has prob. always 
been ►S.E.) 

scrip-scrap. Odds and ends: coll. : C. 19-20. 
Rediijilicalion on scrap. 

’•‘SCripper. He who, in a swindle, keeps watch: 
c. : lat(^ C. 16-^'ar!y 17. Greene, de.scribing ‘high 
law ’. ? etymology, nnles.s ex j Scots scrip, to jeer. 

*scrippet. I’lob. a misprint lor, rather than a 
variant of, tbe jirci cding : id. Ibid. 

(scripturience is a Minant of S.E. scripUu iency 
and Ih's on th<‘ bordi'rland between literary s. and 
literary j. : lute C'. 19-20; very ob. Ware; and 
S('(' es]). SUjuy, y». ITS. j 

*scrive. See screeve. n. 

*scroby, or claws, (for breakfast),—be tipped tbe. 

‘To be whipt betor(‘ tlie jastice-s,' Grose. l.st ed. : 
e. (ong. at least) of ea. 1780-1850. The C. 18 
lorm IS hi the soohy ; cLaivs came ca. 1810. 

foi hrnilfdsl (rare with sciob^) was added about 
the same time ; from ea. 1850 (f by 1890), the 
term .survived as (pi scrnhi/ (11., 1st ed., 1859, ‘to 
be whi])p(‘d in prison belore the justiec.s ’). See 
tip, V.; with clans ef. cat-o'-tiinc-tatls ■, scrotty w 
a mystery unlesH yierclianee it ^ - sernhy, scurvy, 
here nsiai fig. (ef. do Uk- duty on). 

scroo(d)ge. Stc scrougc, \ . 

SCroof. A .''jidiigiT : c. or low (— 1825); f by 
1890. Itean's Grose. A variant form of scriijf, 
scurf, hence anything wortliless. 

scroop. 'J o skirt very clo.sely ; to ruh : coll. 
(— 1925). xMnnehon. Ex S.E. scroop, make a 
scrayiing sound. 

*SCrope. A farthing: c. of ca. 1710-1820. 
Hall ; (ilrosc, 2nd ed. ? origin, 
scroiidge. See scrouge, v. 

SCrouge ; oec. scrowge. A crush ; a crowd ; 
low coll. : IS59. G. Keene, 1887, ‘1 Mmit to the 
Academy “ Swarry ” last night—tlie u.siial scrougc.’ 
O.E.D. * Ex: 

SCrouge, the earliest and gen. form ; also 
scrooid)ge ((h 19-20), scroudge ((h 19-20), scrowge 
(C. 19-20), skrouge (C, 19-20), and skrowdge 
(C. 18). V.t. to crowd ; to inconvenience by 
pressing against or by encroaching on the space of: 
low coll. : mid-C. 18-‘20. Ex scruze, to squeeze, 

‘ still preserved, at least in its corruption, to 
scrouge, in the London jargon Johnson, 1755. 
(O.E.D.)—2. V.i. in same senses : from ca. 1820. 
Egan. (The vbl.n. scrouging is fairly gen.) 

scrounge. Esp. in do a scrounge, to go looking for 
what one can ‘ find ’ ; to take it: military : 1914 
or T5. Ex the v.—2. A ‘ Bcroungor ’ : from ca. 
1916. 

scrounge, v.t. To hunt for; cadge, to get by 
wheedling ; to acquire illicitly ; hence, to steal; 
also v.i. : military in G.W. ; from ca. 1920, fairly 
gen. Ex dial, scrunge, to steal (esp. apples) or ex 
dial, and eoll. scrouge, q.v., of which, clearly, 
scrunge may be a variant; cf. skrump, q.v. The 


S.O.D. records at 1919; W. quotes The West¬ 
minster Gazette of Jan. 1920 ; but the soldiers used 
it from the early days of the War. Sc'o esp. 

B. & P. 

scrounge on. To sponge on : U.S. (— 1911) >, 
by 1918, anglicised. (O.E.D. Sup ) 
scrounger. One who does ‘ scrounge ’ (see the 
V.) : militaiy : from 1915. 

scrounging. Vbl.n. and ppl.adj. of scrounge, v.; 
military : 1914 or T5. 

SCrouperize. To coit: a rather literary ooll. : 
mid-Ch 17-early 18. Translations of Rabelais. 
CT. later S.E. scroop, to scrape. 

SCrovie, -y. A useless hand shipfied a.s an able- 
bodied seaman : nautieal ; late 0. 19-20. Bowen. 
Cognate with S.IL scruffy : cf. scroof. 
scrowge. See scrouge, v. 

scrub. ‘ One who pays not his wliaek at the 
tavern,’ Bee : pul)lic-hou.se coll. : ca. 1820-60. 
Ex scrub, a shabby fellow.—2. liandvinting ; 
Christ's Hosjhtal ; mid-C. 19-20. Ex .sen.se 2 of: 

scrub, V. To drudge : coll. : late C. 19-20. 
Ex scrubbing floors, steps, I'tc.—2. \'.t. to Mwite 
fa.Kt : Christ’s Hospital: mjd-(h 19-20. Ex L. 
scrihcre. —5. See scmbbing-bnish, 2 : low coll.; 

C. 20. 

scrub and wash clothes. ‘ A substitute expres¬ 
sion m reading aloud for a word suddenly come 
ujton whicli the reader cannot pronounce ’ : naval 
coll. : late C. 19-20. F. & Gibbons. 

scnih-dtingler. A wild bullock : ca. 1885-1920. 
Cf. scrt'bher, 1. 

scrub her (gen. ’er). To sponge off the big odds 
on one's [liookmuker's] board : turf c. (— 1952). 
Cf. scrubluug-hrush, 2. 

scrubbed. Set' get scrubbed. 

SCl’Ub(b)ado. 'i'hc itch: mid-C. 17-early 19: 
coil, on t S.E. s(ruh. the same. 

scnibbed-hammock face. ‘ A miscralfle-Iooking 
jK'rson ’ : naval : C. 20. Bowen, ‘ Tiio naval 
liammock . . . does not look at its best when wet.’ 
Hence, have a scrubbed-hammock face, to look 
gloomy (F. &. Gibbons). 

scrubber. An animal living in the scrub : 
Au.stralian coll. >, ea. 1900, S.E. : 1S59, H. 

Kmg.'r'Iey in Geoffrey Hamlyn; F. D. Davison, J/an- 
Shy, 1954.—2. Hence, a person living there ; 1890, 
‘ Rolf Boldrewood —5. An outsider ; in imiversity 
circles, ‘one who will not join in the hie of the 
})laee ’ (cf. the Oxford smug) : Australian ; 1868 ; 
slightly ob. Morris. Ex sense 1, as is :—4, Any 
‘ starved-looking or ill-bred animal ’ : Australian 
coll. (— 1898). Morns. Cf. the Australian j, 
scrub-hull, an inferior bull or bullock. —5. See 
dry scrub. 

scrubbing. A 6ogling of four cuts : Win¬ 
chester : ca. 1840-1900. Mansfield, ‘ The ordinary 
punishment was called scrubbing.’ Ex gen. coU. 
of ca. 1810-50, often in sense of diTeat (O.E.D.). 

scrubbing-brush. The pubic hair : low : mid- 
C. 19-20.—2. An ‘ outside ’ horse or dog that 
‘ scrubs ’ or beats the favourites ; turf c. (— 1932). 
Slang, p. 246. 

Scrubs, the. The convict prison at Worm\vood 
Scrubs : c. (— 1916) >, by 1923, low s. E.g. in 
Manchon, 1923 ; George Baker, The Soul of a 
Skunk, 1930; Anon., Dartmoor from Withm, 1932. 
scruey. See screwy, 2. Thackeray, 1855. 
scrufl. NewToundland s. of ca. 1860-1900. 
Figaro, Nov. 25, 1870, quoting from The Montreal 
News, on ‘ Codland Habits ’ . ‘ Tbe best society 
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is called “ merchantable ”, that being the term for 
fish of the best quality ; while the lowest stratum 
is ” scruff ” or ” dun Kx ob. S.E. scruff applied 
to anything valueless or contemptible. 

scruff, V. To hang : C. 19 coll. Ex scruff, the 
nape of the neck. 

scrum. A scrummage in Rugby football: 1888 
(O.E.D.) : coll, till C. 20, then S.E. 

scrum, V. To scrimmage : C. 20 ; Rugby Eoot- 
ball coll. >, ca. 1920, S.E. Ex n. 

scrumdolious. ‘ Scnmqff ious of vhich it is an 
elaboration; late C. 19-20. (J. R. I’riestley, 

Farau'ay, 1992.) 

SCrummy. ‘ Scnim])tious ’ (whence it derives): 
from ca. 1‘90G, on the evidence of Collinson (]). 24); 
1918, Galsworthy (O.E.D. Sup.).—2. An occ. cor- 
ru])tion of crummy, lousy : New Zealand soldiers’ 

in G.W. 

scrump. See sltrimp. 

scrumptious. T'lrst rate, excellent, ‘ glorious ’: 
coll. ; 1859, IE, 1st ed, ; 18G5, Meredith, ‘ Hang 
me, if ever 1 si'c siK'h a scrumptious lot,’ O.E.D. 
Ex IhiS. coll, sense, stylish (of things), handsome 
(of persons).- -2. The sense ‘ fastidious, hard to 
please ’ is by the O.E.D. (pierii'd as G.S. only : 
perhaps orig. U.S. (whence the O.E.D.’s quotation, 
1845), but a])f). eurnuit in England ca. 1855-75, 
for the life time edd. of H. detine the word as 
‘ nice, particular, beautiful.’ Prob. ex dial, sense 
of mean, stingy ; sen.se 1, tlu'refore, as W. points 
out, may have been inllueneed by sumptuous. 

scrumptiously. Ida* adv. of the jin'ciMlmg : coll. : 
from not later than 1880. 

scruncher. A glutton : coll. : from ca. 18G(). 
Ex scrunch, to bite crushingly. 

SCruntch. An illiterate form of {to) scrunch : 
1851, May hew. 

scud. A fa.st runner: schools’: 1857, Hughes 
in Tom Brown, ‘ 1 say . . . you ain't a bad siaid ’ ; 
ob. Ex scud, to move quickly.- 2. Hence, a 
fast run : from ca. 1870 ; slightly oh, 

scuddick, the gen. form ; also SCUddock, SCUIxick, 
scuttick (mostly dial.), skiddi(c)k (id.), and skud- 
dick. An extremely small sum or coin, amount or 
object: s. and dial. : from ca. 1780 (E.D.D.) ; inC. 
20, only dial, ‘ Jon Bee,’ 1829, ‘ Used negati\ely ; 

“ not a scuddick ” . . . “ Every scuddick gone ” ; 

“ she gets not a scuddick from me Perhaps cx 
t S.E. scud, refu.se : more jirob. ex dial, scud, a 
wisp of straw, despite the fact that this sense is 
not recorded until 1849 (O.E.D.), -many dial, 
terms were almost certainly existent ‘ ages ’ before 
their earliest appearance m print.- -2. In c. of ca. 
1820-G0, a halfjienny : only in form scurrick. 
Egan’s Grose, 1829 ; Moncrieff’, 1849. 

’•‘scuff. A(ny) crowd : c. : from late 1870’8. 
Maximilian's Magazine, 1879 (XL, 501), ‘This got 
a scuff" round us ’ : ‘ Dagonet ’ Sinis in The Beferer, 
Feb. 12, 1888. Ex more gen. S.E. sen.se, a noisy 
crowd. 

’•‘scufide-hunter. One who hangs about the docks 
on the jiretenee of looking for work but actually to 
steal anything that ‘ comes his way ’ ; c. and 
nautical s. from ca. 1790 ; ob. Colquhoun’s Police 
of the Metropolis, 179G ; Bow en. 

SCUffy. Inferior, contemptible: Christ’s Hos¬ 
pital (-- 1887). Baumann. Prob. ex scurfy. 

*scufter. A policeman : Northern c. (ef. bulky): 
ca. 1855-90. H., 2nd ed. Ex eitlier scuffe, to 

throw up dust in w’alking (cf. dial, scuff, to shuffle), 
or, more likely, scuff, to buffet. 


SCUg ; also (very rare in C. 20) skug. An untidy 
or ill-mannered or morally undeveloped boy ; a 
shirker at ganu's ; one ‘ undistinguislnxl in person, 
in games, or social qualities ’ : Eton and Harrow : 
from ca. 1820. IVestmacott, 1825, refers it to 
sluggish ; ])erhaps, however, ex 8cots and Northern 
scug (skug), a pretimeo ; ex Yorkshire and Lanca¬ 
shire dial. scug. simni ; but possibly scadger, q.v. 
Bee es]). ‘ Eton Blang ’, § 2. 
scuggish ; scuggy. Adj. to the preceding, 
scull. The head of a college : university 
(— 1785) ; ob. by 18G4 (see IL, 9rtl ed.), f by 1890. 
Grose, 1st ed. Cf. scuU-racc and (iolgotha, qq.v.— 
2. ‘ A one hor.so chaise or buggy,’ Gro^-'e, Lst ed. 
{8A»o scullc}) ca. 1780-18!1(). —9. S(H‘ sculls. 

scull-race. An examination : University : ca. 
1810 70. E.v scull, 1. (|.v, 
scull-tliatcher. A wig maker : coll. (— 1785) ; 
ob. Grose. 1st ed.- 2. Whence, a hatter : C. 19 
20; ob. 

sculler. See scull, 2. 

SCuUery-SCience. Phrenology : jocular coll. : ca. 
1890 GO. Chorlev, 189G. Punning skull. 

sculling around. (Df a ])erson) wandering aim- 
le.ssly ; (ol a thing) li'ft lying alxnit : nautical . 
(k 20. Bow'cn. Ex leisurely rowing. 

sculls. A waterniun jilying sculls : coll. : C. 18- 
20. Cf. oais. 

sculp. A ])ieee of sculpture : coll, : 1889, The 
Daily Sews, Jan. 18. (\Vare ) C'f. : 

sculp, v.t. d'o sc^ljiture : from ca. 1780: S E. 
until (‘a. 1880, them igen. jocular) coll. R, L. 
Stevenson, 1887.- 2. llenc(‘, ^ .i : coll.; 18S'.>, 
W. E. Norri.s ; 1899. Kijiling, ‘ Men wdio write, and 
paint, and sculp.’ C.E.l). (Itathcr S.lk than 
* unconventi'inal ’ is sculpt, whicli, ri'i'orded 1 ir 
18G4, i.s very ran* in C. 20. Sec D.ILD.) 

’•‘scum. Enough: c. of eu. 1720 50. Strict 
Rohhirics Considi red, 1728 ? etymology. 

scupper. J’o take by surfirise and tlaui massacre ; 
military : 1885 (tbc' Suakin Exjii'dition). W.—2. 
Hence, to kill ; military : late C. 19-20. B. & P. 

? ex cooper ((j.v.). to rum. 

scuppered. Kilknl, dead in battle : naval, henc'C 
military : late C. 19 20. Ex jireceding.—2. 
Sunk: naval: C. 20. Bowen.—9. Scattered; 

demornli.scd : naval and military ; C. 2tt. F. ci' 
Gibbons. 

scurf. A mean, a ‘scurvy’ fidlow : ca. 1850 
1915, Mayhew, 1851, ‘“There's a seiirt ! ” said 
one ; “ Ib' s a n'gular scab,” cried another.’ Cf. 
scab, n., 1. - -2. A ‘ sc'ab ’ us in scab, n., 2, q.v. : 
from ca. 18,50.—9. Also, an emyiloycr yiaying less 
than the standard wage : from ca. 18,50. Like 
sense 2, first in Mayhew\ 

■•■scurf, V. To apprehend, arrest : c. of ca 
1810-,50. Vaiix. ? ox S.E. scruff. 

’•‘scurrick. See scuddick. 

SCUSe or ’scuse. (Esp. in 'sense me !) To excuse : 
late C. 15-20 : S.E. until G. 19, then (when not, as 
occ., deliberately humorous) coll, verging on 
illiteracy. T. E. Brown, 1887, ‘ ’Scuse me, your 
honour.’ O.E.D. 

SCUShy. Money : Scottish : late C. 18-mid-19. 
ShirrcTs, Poems, 1790. IkD.D. Origin ? 

scut. The female jmdend or pubic hair : coll.: 
late C. lG-20 ; ob. Ex scut, a short uyiright tail, 
esp. of hare, rabbit, di'cr. (linyilied in Shakcsyicare, 
C’otton, Durfi'V, and several broadsides, but not, 
1 believe, defined as the ymdend before Grose, lst 
ed.) A'.so, the behind: C. 18. Ned Ward, 1709 
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(MatihcwR).—2. A person ; oco. a number of por- 
Bons : coll, and dial., either jocose or pejorative : 
from early 1890's. O.K.D. (Mup.). Ex S.E. 

BO use, 

scutter. To go hastily and fussily or excitedly 
or timorously ; coll, and dial. ; from ca. 1780. 
Mrs. Delany, 1781, ‘She staid ab^ ‘24 hours, then 
Bcutler’d away to Badminton.’ The vbl.n. is fre¬ 
quent, the ])pl. adj. rare. O.E.D. Prob. ex 
scuttle on scatter. Irnm. ex dial. (1777 : E.i).D.). 
scuttick. See scuddick. 

scuttle. An undij^nilied withdrawal: political: 
IHH^t (O.E.D.) ; slightly ob. Ex; 

scuttle, v.i. To withdraw with unseemely haste 
from the occujiation, or the administration, of a 
country : l»oljticul ; 1883, J.,oid Pandolph Churchill 
in a speech delivered on Dec. 18 ; slightly oh. 
Ex E.E. sen.se, ‘to run w itii quick, liurried steps.’ 
O.IC.D.- -2. V.i. to shout in order to attract the 
attmilion of the masters to one’s being roughly 
treated: Christ’s llosjutal : niid-C. 19-20; ob. 
Whence srulti-cdt, one who does this: f by 1903. 
---3. 'i'o deflower: orig. nautical: mid-C. 19-20. 
Whence sruttlf a ship, to take a rruiidenhead.—4. To 
stab : c. : from ca. 18130 ; oh.—5. 4’o go ; to 
depait : schoolboys’ s. (from ca IftOO) now verging 
on coll. Colhn.soii. Cf. S E. scuttle away. —0. See 
scuttle a nob. -7. See scuttling, 2. 

scuttle, do a back, d'o engage in an act of 
Bodomv ; low : late C. l!>-2(». 

scuttle, on the. Dn a bout of drinking or n round 
of whoring : from ca. 187o ; slightly oh. Cf. pre- 
cediriL' entry and see scuttle, \3. 

scuttle a nob. 'I’o break a head : pugilistic : 
from ca. ISIO ; oh. Buiididl. 

scuttle a ship. See scuttle, v., 3.—scuttle-cat. 
Sec scuttle, V., 2. 

scuttle-mouth. A small oyster in a very large 
ehell : costermongers' ; 1818, tiiouidi first recorded 
in vol. 1 (IHbl) of Mavhew^'H London Latnmr. 

scuttled, ppl.adj. Cajiturcd : rmlilary ; 1914; 

oh. (1. H. M(d\night, Ln(jlish IlVm/.s-, 1923. 

SCuttlcr. An ad\ocatc of ‘ scuttle ’ (see the n.) : 
pohticid : 1881 (O.fi D.) ; oh. 

scuttling, d’lio ])olicv implu'd in scuttle, v., 1 : 
jiohtical ; 1884 (O.E.D.) ; oh.--2. As street¬ 

lighting lietwei-n youthful groiqis. scuttling, like 
scutih the V. (1890) and the n. (1804), is gen. eon- 
Hidercd S.l'i. ; ])('rhu])S orig. coll, or dial.—see 

E.D.D. 

’sdeath !, ’sdeyues !, ’sdiggers I Abbr. Cod's 

death', dn/nes or dines', and diggers!: res[). 
C. 17 18, tlieri archaic ; early C. 17 (Jonson) ; late 
C. 17. (O.E.D.) All ('o 11. except ]>eihaps the tirst, 

which should ]HThaps be considi'rcd S.E. ; all may 
be <Mi])heinistic, thoiigli this is to undert'stimate tli<* 
})owcr of vollocpiialism, which is at least as great as 
that of eujihemism. 

’sdheart. See ’sheart.—se. See sey. 

’se. Ar<‘; sol.: C. 19-20. Paumann, ‘If 
tluy'se left to theirselvos.’- 2. See Addenda. 

sea V, who wouldn’t sell a farm and go to. A 

nautical e.y). spok(“n when something unpleasant 
or extremely difficult has to be done : mid-C. 19-20. 
Bowen. 

sea-blessing. A curse ; curses : jocular nautical 
coll. : late C. 19 20. Bowen. 

sea-boot face, have a. To look gloomy : naval: 
0. 20. F. & Cibbons. Cf. scrubhed-hammock facCy 
q.v. 

Sea-Boots, the. ‘The naval name for the old 


turret-battleships “ Hero ” and “ Conqueror ”, 
which had . . . the iqqier works bunched aft *; 
early C. 20. Bowen. 

sea-coal. Money : C. 19, mainly nautical. On 
sea-colc sea-kale. 

sea-cook, son of a. A term of abuse : nautical 
coll.: 1825 (O.E.D.). M. Scott, 1830, ‘You 
8U])ereibou3 son of a W'a-i ook.’ 

sea-coot. A seaman, esp. if of fresh water or 
scant ability : nautical (— 1887) ; ob. Baumann ; 
Manelion. Prob. ex yirecedmg, with a pun on 
{silly) coot. 

sea-crab. A sailor : nautical : ca. 1780-1890. 
Grose, 1st ed. ; ‘don Bee,’ 1823; Ihiuinann. 
Cf. scaly fish, ey.v. 

sea-galloper. A special corre.sj)oridcnt : naval 
coll.: ('. 20; ob. The Army and, Ann/ Cazette, 
July 13, BK)1, ‘ Tluese sea-gallo])crs—to use Jjord 
Spencer’s historical designation.’ 

sea-grocer. A purser ; a nautical nickname ; 
from ca. 1800 ; ob. Smyth, 1807. 

sea-lawyer. A shark ; (‘sp. a tiger-shark : 

coll, nickname : from ca. 1810. Lex. Hal. (N.B., 
sea-attorney, the ordinary browm shark, is a mere 
derivative---and S.E.)— 2. A grey snayqier : id. 
(— 1870). O.E.D.—3. Ex sense 1 a ca]>tious and 
argumentative, or a sclucning. fo’c's'le hand: 
nautical coll.: 1848, C, (k ('lillord (O.E.D.); 
Smyth, 1807, ((’f. bush-lawyer, q.v.) Whence 

scn-lawyeting, such behaviour ; iiud-C. 19-20. 

Sea-Orphaji. ll.M.S. Semphuu -. naval: C. 20. 

Bowen. By ‘ TTohson-dohsiui '. 

sea-pheasant. A bloater or a kijiyier : nautical: 
late (’. 19 -20. Bowen. 

sea-pork. The flesh of young whales : id. : id. 
Ibid. 

sea-rover. Aliening: mostly London (— 1890). 
G('n. in a doorstep and a sea-rurcr, a slice of bread 
and a herring, and doorstejis and (a) sea-rover, a 
herring sandwich, as in Wliitemg's No. 5 John 
Sit Hi, 1899. 

sea-toss, ‘ A toss overboard into the sea ’ 
(('enturv Diet.) : coll. : late ('. 19 20. 

sea-wag. An ocean-going vessel ; nautical : 
late C. 19-20 ; o!i. 

sea William. A civilian : naval : ea. 1800-5(.». 
Marrvat. (Wan.) 
seagly. See Sedgley curse. 

seagull. ‘ An old sailorman retired from the 
sea ’ : nautical : late (.’. 19 -20 ; ob. Bowen. 
—2. Chicken : Koval Naval C’ollege, Dartmouth : 
C. 20. Ibid. 

seal. A preacher’s convert : erelesiastieal : ca. 
1850-80. Cony bean', 1853. Either ex set one's 
seal to or ex under (one's) seal. Cf. o^rn, q.v. 

seal, V. To impregnate (a woman) : C. 19-20 ; 
ob. Cf. sew up. 

"^sealer. ‘ (»ne that gives Bonds and Judgments 
for Goods and Money,' B.E. ; e, : late C. 17- 
early 19. Shadwcll, Grose. Also known as 
squeeze-wax. 

seals. Testicles: C. 19-20; ob. Because they 
Beal a sexual bargain. 

seam. Sec white seam. 

seam-squirrel. A louse : military : from 1914. 
F. & Gibbous. Body-lice make for tlic seams of 
one’s clothes. 

seaman if he carries a millstone will have a quail 

out of it, a. A mid-C. 17-mid. 18 semi-proverbial 
c.p. alluding to the ingenuity displayed by sailors 
as regards meat and drink. Kay. 
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seaman^s disgrace. A foul anchor: nautical 
coll. : late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

sear ; sere. The female pudend: coll.: late 
C. 1(1-17. Partly ex sear, tlio toucli-hole of a 
pistol, and partly ex light (or iickie) of the sear or 
sere, wanton. 

♦search. (Of a pickpocket) to rob (a person); 
c. : C. 20. l)avid Hume. 

search me I or you can (or may) search me ! I 
don’t know : c.p. : C. 20 (LI.S., an^diciscd by lOiO); 
slightly ob. by 1937). (8c .—hut you v'ou'L fuid it.) 

searcher. A searching question, an embarrassing 
problem : coll. (— 1923). Manchon. 

seaside moths. Bed vermm : middle classes’ 
(— 1909) ; ob. Ware. 

seasoner. A person in the fashion ; coll. 
(— 1923). Manebon. 

seat. A rider: sporting coll. (— 1S87). Bau¬ 
mann. Ex have a f^eat {in the saddle). 

seat of honour, sliame, vengeance. The pos¬ 
teriors ; jocular coll, (in C. 20 ob.) : resp. 1792, 
Woleot (adumbrated in Bailey’s E/asinus, 1725) ; 
1821, Comb(\ and ra,re ; 1749, Smollett,—likewi.so 
rare. Ex the fact that ‘ he wa.s eommonly ac¬ 
count'd the most honourable that was first si'ated, 
and that this honour was commonly done to the 
posteriors ’ (Bailey). 

seat of magistracy. ‘Proctor’s authority 
Egan’s Grose : Oxford University : ca. 1820 50. 
♦seat, hot. Sec hot seat. 

Seats Bill. Bedi.striimtion (of Seats) Bill : 
polil leal coll. : 1884. J'lauinann. 

Sebastianist. A Mr Micawber, one uho behevea 
that something good u ill turn up some day : coll, 
(late (’. 19-20) among the hinglish Uolony at Lisbon. 
E.x the Portugue.se. In 1578, King Seba.stian was 
defeated in Morocco and never again lu'ard of : but 
half Portugal, refusing to credit bi.s death, helieved 
that lie vM)uhl return and lead th(‘m to victory. 

sec. A second: coll.: from ca. 1880. Ung.—• 
ca. ISOO (Ware)—a mere abbr.--2. A secretary; 
coll. (— 1923). Tilanchon. 

seccetary or -try. Incorrect ]n’onimeintion of 
secretari^ : C. 18- 20. 

second ; third. St'Cond mate ; third mate*: 
nautical coll.: mid-(’. 19-20. Often m address, 
as in ‘ Go easy, third ! ’ 

second dickey. TIk* .second mate : n.autieal : late 
C. 19-2(>. Bowen, 
second fiddle. 8ee fiddle. 

second greaser. ‘ Second mate under sail ’ : 
nautical : late 0. 19-20. Bowen. 

second-hand sun. Befracted sunlight : poor 
peoples’ coll. (— 1909). Ware. 

second-hand woman. A widow : Army^ in India: 
1859-ca. 1900. Ware. 

second-liker. A second (e.g. drink) lil:o—the 
same as—the first : taverns’ : 1884 ; slightly ob. 
Ware. 

second mate’s nip. ‘ A full measure of licjuor ’: 
nautical coll. : late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

second over the head. Bather worse than the 
first: Comvay cadets’; late C. 19-20. John 
Masefield, The Conway, 1933. 
second peal. See peal. 

second picture. The ‘ tableau upon the rising 
of the curtain to applause, after it has fallen at 
the end of an act, or a play ’ ; theatrical coll.: 
1885. Ware. 

second-timer. A prisoner convicted for the 
second time : coll. : late C. 19-20. 


seconds up I Second lielpings available : Cana¬ 
dian Army cooks’ c.p. in G.^W (B. & P.) 

secret, in the grand. i)ead ; coll.: from ca. 
1780; ob. Grose, 1st ed. Cf. join, (he great 
majority and contrast : 

♦secret, let into the. Swindled, eg. at horso- 
raeing, sports, ganu's : late G. 17-eaily 19 : c. 
ca. 1730, s. B.E., Grose. Contrast })ioecding 
entry. 

sect. Sex: C. 13-20: S.E. until C. 19, then 
coll, until ca. 1850 ; then low coll, till C. 20, when 
eol. unless deliberately humorous, (.'f. jicrsaasion, 

q.v. 

Sedgley (occ. Seagly) curse. A semi-jjroverbial 
coll, of ca. 1()20-1840. Fletcher, ea. 1025, ‘A 
seagly curse light on liira, which is, Perlro : The 
feind ride tlirougli him booti'd, and spurd, with a 
»Sytbe at’s hack ’ ; Bay ; Defoi* ; 8iott. Ex a 
town in Stalloidsliin' ; but 1 cannot im])rove on 
Apfierson’s ‘1 know not uby’. 

see, v.i. To eoit ; low s. verging on e , for it is 
a prostitutes’ word : C. l(f-20 (? ol).). .Al.^o see 
stars lyiny on one's haek.~-~‘l. Saw (m all jicrsons, 
both numbers) ; sol. : C. 19-20. Cf. sent and sceri. 
--3. To l)et (a p(*rson) ; call Ins bluil : eotton- 
faetors’ (— 1909). Ware, i'ix the v. see in tlie 
game of poker. 

see, I. 1 or understand (as eommenl on 

an ex[>laMation or an argument) : coll. : C. 19 2n. 

see a man or, oce.. a fnend(, go and). To li.we 
a drink : late ('. 19- 20 (Lyell), as i.^ see a man (ihotu 
a dog. loo.sely in same sense*, properly to v K>it a 
woman s(‘xnally. 

see about it. I’ll. A coll, evasion : mid-C. 19-20. 
see and (anotla*!- v.) 'I'o take eaie to (do soiim- 
tliine) : coll.: from ea. 175o ; sliglitly ob. M's 
E. Sheridan, ea 170(1, ‘ l);;\id . . . told me he'd 
see and get me another every jot as pretu.’ 
O.F.L). 

see as far into a millstone (or milestone) as . . . 
See millstone, look. : ee candles. See see stars. 

see (a ]K*rson) coming. I’o impose' («n ; e.-ii , to 
charge too much: coll.: late ('. 19 20. (.eii. in 

some such yibrase as ‘ lie saw you coining,’ i.e. 
saw you were gulbhle and so took advantage of 
you. Perbajis ex the Er. rotr giolqu'un I'entr, see 

one's drift. 

see him (her, etc ) damned or further or hanged 
or to hell or the devil first, I’ll. 1 eertamJy don’t or 
von’t agiee to bis ]»i-o])Osal, (*ti'. : (oil. : resp. 
1031, lleywood ; rnid-C. 19-20 ; 1590, Sliakesjieare; 
C. 19 20* (O.L.D.) 

see home. 8e«‘ home, see. 
see London. See show London, 
see off. To ‘ tell off ’, rejinmand. scold severely : 
from ca. 1912. Ernest Bayinond, The Jesting 
Army, 1930. Cf. see home. q.v. at home, see. 

see one’s aunt. To defecate : euphemistic s. > 
coll. : mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. 
see-otches. S(*e seeo. 

see stars or spots (u- candles. To be dazed : coll.: 
reap, late C. 19-20 {The (Jenlury Diet., 1891), 
mid-C. 19-20, and mid-C. 18-mi(l-19. Smollett, 
1749, ‘ He . . . made me see more candles than 
over burnt in Solomon's temple’; Galsworthy, 
The White Monkey, 1924, ‘ “ Per ardun ad astro," 
“Through bard knocks we shall see stars.” ’ 
see stars lying on one’s back. See see, 1 . 
see the breeze. To enjoy the fresh air (on a 
heath) : Cockneys’ : ca. 1*877-1900. Ware. Cf. 
taste the sun, q.v. 
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see the devil. To booomo drunk : mid-C. 19-20 • 
ob. 

see the king. To Ixi vory experienced, knowing, 
alert: ca. 1870-90. 11., 5th ed. An KngliSi 
modihration of the orig. U.S. to have seen the 
elephant (see elephant). 

see things. 'I'o experience hallucinations : coll.: 
late (? mid) C. 19-20. 

see through. To ‘ get through ’ (a meal) : coll.: 
1869 (O.E.D.) ; slightly oh. 

seed, see’d. Saw ; (dial, and) sol. : C. 18-20. 
Foote, 1752 (O.F.D.)--2. Seen: id., id. Feggo, 
AneahAcs of the Eiujhsh Language, ‘The common 
pcof)le of London . . . will say, for instance,—“ 1 
eee’d him yesterday ” ; and “ he was sen’d again 
to-day.” ’ (O.E.D.)—9. seed in lawn tennis is fcJ.E. 

seed, ran to. See run to seed, 
seed-plot. The female pudcnd : C. 19-20 (ob.) : 
coil, verging on S.E. 

seedy. Of a ‘ shady ’ character : low : ca. 
1780-1910. (1. Parker, ‘A quei'r procession of 

seedy brims and kids ’ ; Bauiminn. Ex seedj/, 
shabby. (In other senses—shablA, almost fienm- 
lesH, in poor liealth—perhaps oiig. coll. ; out the 
O.E.D. does not think so.) 

seedy(-boy). A Negro: Anglo Indian coll.: 
mid-C. 19-20. Also sidi{-boy). Jionically ex 
Urdu sidi, my lord. 

seek others and lose oneself. To pla\- the fool: 
coll. : late C. 16-17. Elono. 

Seeley’s pigs. I*ig iron, orig. and properly in 
Government dockyards : nautical : ea. 1870-1910. 
H., 5th ed. Lx Mr Seeley, the M.P. for Lincoln, 
who revealed that some of the yards were half- 
paved vitli iron pigs ; of. the use m the G.^V., of 
boxes of ammunition and bully-lx'of a.s trench- 
llo(»riiig,—for ivhich, liowevor, there was often 
justiliention. 

seem to, cannot or could not. See cannot seem to. 
seems to me, Ajijuirently : coll. : 1888, ‘John 
Strange Winter.' ‘ Seems to mo women get liive 
dogs- -tfiey got, their lessons prett}' well ti.\ed in 
tiieir minds attiT a time,’ O.E.D. 

seen dead with, (he, I, etc.) would not be. 1 
dete.^t (j)roperly a ])erson, loosely a tiling) ; it, he, 
etc.. IS disgusting ; coll. : late 19- 20. l.yell, 
seen the elephant. See elephant. (Ware's sense 
was not .'ido[)(cd.) 

seen. Sms (all persons, both numbers): sol.: 
late 18 2(t. ('f. set (2), seed. 

seeo (occ. see-o). Shoes; back s. (— 1859). 
H., Lst ed. (Instead of Ilauraann records 

the form scc-otrhes. 

*seer. An eye (gen. the seer) : c. (— 1785) > 
low s. ; very ob. Oro.se, 1st ed. Cf. : 

sees, d'he eyes : c. or lo^v s. : from ca. 1810. 
Lex. Hal. ; Moore, IS19, ‘To elo.se up their eyes—■ 
alias, to sew up their see.s,’ in a boxing context. 
Cf. seer and daylights. 

seething, (in surgi'ry) a seton : low coll, 
(latterly, sol.): C. 19-20. O.E.D. 

segnotic. Incorrect for stcgnotic (ca, 1070-1750), 
as seisaut (C, 17) is for sijant. O.E.D. 

seldom reaches destination. A c.p. parallel with 
soon run dry, q.v. (JL & P.) 

Selbome’s Light Horse. Short-servioo ratings 
under Lord Selborno’s sclu'ine : naval : G.W. 
Bowen. Ex discipline of certain Light Horse units 
in the Boer War. 

self, be. (E.g. be himself.) To be in one’s 
normal health or state of mind ; coll.: 1849, 


Macaulay ; The Daily News, May 23, 1883, on a 
cricket match, ‘ Mr Grace was all himself.’ Also, 
late C. 19-20 (very rarely of things), to feel like 
(e.g. ane-)8clf. Cf. he ones own man or woman : 
sec own. —2. Bence, of things, be in its usual 
plaf-e: mid-C. 19-20.—3. self and company (or 
wife, etc., etc.) is jocular coll., excusable only as a 
jocularity : late C. 19-20. O.E.D. ; Fowler. 

sell. A succes.sful deception, hoax or swindle 
(the latter rare in C. 20) : 1850, Smedley. Ex the 
V. —2. Hence, a planned hoax, deception, swindle ; 
from ca. 1860.—3. Ex sense 1,—a (great) disap¬ 
pointment : 1860, H., 2nd ed. ; 1874, Mrs II. 

Wood, ‘ It’s an awful sell ... no hunting, and no 
shooting, and no nothing.’ 

sell, v. To take in, deceive ; imyjose on, trick, 
swindle (these more sesrious senses being somewhat 
rare in C. 20): C. 17-20. Jonson, 1607, Volpone, 
‘ When bold, each tempts the other again, and all 
are sold ’ ; Smedley ; ‘ Bolf Boldrewood Prob. 
ex sell, to betray (a person, cause, party, or country). 
— 2. S{‘e sold out and sold up. 
sell (a person) a pup. See pup, sell a. 

*sell (a person) blind. To deceive or swindle 
utterly : c. (— 1887). Baumann. 

sell-out. A contest for which aU the seats are 
sold : sporting coll. : from ca, 1990. G. Sim])8on, 
in The Daily Mail, Dec. 1, 1994, ‘ The interest in 
IMcAvoy’s fight with Kid Tunero ... is so great 
that . . . the match is a sure sell-out.’ 

sell the pass. To give away an advantage to 
one's op])oneDt(8): coll. : C. 20. Ex mountain 
warfare. 

seller ; sellinger. A selling race (one in which 
the winner must be auctioned): sporting coll. : 
from ca. 1921. O.E.D. (>Sup.) 

selopas. Apples : back s. (— 1859). TL, 1st ed. 
(A few back s. terms are only in the pi. : cf. pinurt 
pots, seeo, spirisrap, starps, stoob, qq.v.) 

s'elp (loo.siJy, selp). So help, esp. in s'elp me 
God : C. 14-20 : S.E. until C. 19, then coll. ; in 
G. 20, almost a sol. Kipling, 1888, ‘ S'elp mo, I 
helu've 'e’s dead,’ O.E.D. (T. suelp and; 

s’elp me Bob (bob) ! So help me God ! : low 
cf)ll. : from ca. 1840. Barham ; J. Puyn ; 
‘ Pomes ’ Marshall. Cf. preceding entry and s'elp 
my greens. 

s’elp me never ! ‘ May God never help mo if I 

he now ’ (W'are) : low (— 1909). Ware. 

s’elp my greens ! So help me God ! : low coll. : 
ea. 1850-1910. Mayhew. Obviously greens (q.v., 
however) jocularly varies Bob, which itself euplie- 
raises or perverts Qod. See preceding throe entries 
and swelp and swop my Bob I 
semi-bejan. See bejan. 

semi-quotes. Single (instead of double) quota¬ 
tion-marks : coll. ; world of books, esp. and orig. 
jirinting : late C. 19-20. See quotes. 

seminary. The female pudend : mid-C. 19-20 ; 
ob. Punning seminary, a school, college, etc., and 
semen ~ liquor sem inale. 

semolella. Incorrect for scmoletta, a variety of 
Bemolina : mid-C. 19-20. O.E.D. 

semper. A W^inchestcr term explained by 
Mansfield (1866) in reference to ca. 18-40 as ‘ A 
very common prefix ; e.g. a boy was said to bo 
semper continent, tardy ... if he was often at 
Sick House, or late for Chapel ... An official who 
was always at the College meetings went by the 
name of Semper Testis.’ Ex L. semper, always 
(The 8., coll., and j. at Winchester, even more than 
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at Westminster, abound in Latinisms: both 
schools liavo always been rightly famous for the 
excellence of the teaching given in the Ancient 
(’lassies), 8eo also ‘ WincliesU^r College slang \ § 0. 

senal pervitude. Penal servitude ; cheap urban 
witticism : ca. 1000-14. Ware. In addition to 
the switch over of initial letters, there is a glancing 
j)un on senile. 

send. See Coventry, daylight, flea in (one’s) ear, 

and the next ten entries. 

send for Gulliver ! A Society c ]>. (1887-ca. Ob) 
on ‘ some all’air not worth dis(*ussion. J^’rom a 
cascadeacent incident ’ in Part 1 of (iulhrer's 
Travels (Ware). 

send for Mary Ann I An occ. variant of san- 
fairymin, q.v. (F. k (Jihlions ) 

send (a person) for yard-wide pack-thread. To 
despatch on a fool's (Trand : coll. : ca. 1800-00. 
Apperson. 

send in. To drive in : ca. 1810 GO. Lex. Bal., 
‘Hand down the jemmy and send it in; ap})ly 
the crow to tlu* door, and drive it in.’ 

send it down, David ! Se<‘ David !, send it 
down. 

send me ! ; or simply send ! An ‘ex( lamation 
of surprise, amusiunent, annoyance, etc.’ : Poothani 
School : (’. 20. Anon., Ihrt. of liooiham Slanfj, 
1025. Pi'rhapa abhr. send tnv to hlaz>s ! 

send-off. A God-speed ; coll. : orig. (1872), 
U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1875.—2. Ibuice, a staii in 
life, in business, etc. : 1801, A. Morrison, ‘ A good 
send-off in the matter of clothes ' —II. Occ as adj. : 
187G, Besant k Kicc, ‘ A ht'autiful send-oll noticin’ 
send round. 20. coll. a. v.t. to send to some¬ 
one near-by ; h, v.i. to send a iiK'ssage to a neigh¬ 
bour. ((3.k.I).) 

send round the hat. See hat, send round the. 
send up. To commit to jirison ; ong. P.S. 
(1852) ; anglicised by ISST, when Baumann re¬ 
corded it without Comment on its American origin. 
The, Westminsic? (lazftte. Ajinl ltd, 1807, ‘Tuo 
jirisoners . . . occiqiied the ])rison-van . . . Burns 
wa.s being “ sent u]» ” for wife-beating, and Tanna- 
hill for theft,’ O.K.T). : s. ■:», ca. joid, coll. 
ca. 1020, S.F.—2 (Gen. in passive.) En masse to 
scoff at and mock : upjier- and middle-class coll. 
(— lOlU). J>ycll, ‘ Ilf -was snit up unmercifully by 
lialf tin; room.’ Fx th(‘ Public School j., to send 
(a boy) to th(' headmaster for ])uni.shment. 

sender. A sm ere ])low : from ca. 1800; ob. 
Perhaps ex send spuming. 

seneschaunce. incorrect for smeschalsy, a sene¬ 
schal's territory (C. IG) ; senical for sinical ((.'. 17- 
18). O.E.D. 
senior. See junior. 

Senior, the. ff'he United Service Club in Lon¬ 
don : naval and military : C. 20. Bowen. 

sensation. Half a glass of sherry : Australian : 
ca. 1850-1800. (O.K.D.) IT'ol). ex sense .T, 

thouglj this is recorded later— -2. In England, a 
quartern of gin : 1850, If., 1st, ed ; f h.V 1020. — If. 
A (very) small (piantity, es]). of liquor, occ. of food, 
rather rarely of other tilings : rnid-C. 10--20 : coll. 
Lit., just so much as can Ik; perceived by tlie semses ; 
cf. tlie French sonjx^on. 

[sensational, adopted from U.S.A. ca. 1870, is, 
in its exhaustion by journalists and crude authors, 
on the border-line bctwetui S.E. cliche and 8. Ware.] 
sense, it stands to. It stands to reason, it’s only 
sensible: coll. : 1850, George Eliot (O.E.D.). Ex 
it is to {good) sense on it stands to reason. 


sensual ; -ity. * Obstinately self-willed ’ ‘ self- 
willed obstinacy ’ : catachrestii^ : (‘a. 1520-00. 

O.E.D., which also notes sententiary wrongly used 
by Lytton for a sententious discourse. 

sent. Sent to prison : lower classes’ coll : late 
C. 10-20. The People. March 20. 1808. (Ware.) 

sent ashore. Marooned : nautical coll. ; late 
C. 10-20. Bowen.- -2. Dismissed from the .service : 
naval : (\ 20. 1 bid. 

sent for, be. To be done for; to be di'ad {has 
been sent for) or dying, doomed to die {is sent for) : 
C. 20, esp. in the Army. 

sent to the skies. Killed, murdered : low'er- 
middle class’s (— 1000); "j" by 1020, the G.W. 
intervening. Wan*. 

sent up, be. See send up, 2. —sententiary. See 
sensual. 

Sentimental Club, the. The Alhemcum : liter¬ 
ary : ca. 1800 1015. 1.‘-this prompted by a ji'alou.sy 

that imputes to the membiM s a‘ mushy ’ anecdotage ? 

sentimental hairpin. ‘ An affected, insigmlicant 
girl ’ : Society : ca. 1880 i00(». Ware. 

sentimenttd journey, arrive at the end of the. 

ff’o coit with a woman : from ca. 1870 ; very ob. 
F. &: 11. says ‘common’ (i.e. used by 1 h(‘ lower 
{‘las.ses) ; should not this be reail n.-v “ eiilturcd ' ? 
Fx the conclusion of Sterne's St ntiim ntal Jonniey, 
‘ 1 put out my hand and caught hold of the ////^-dc- 

chanihre's -. I’jNLS.’ 'I'lie tinworldly postulate 

‘ band ’ ; tlie W’orldly, ‘ c*** ’ ; to tho.se who know 
their SterruN verb. sap. 

sentiments I, them’s my. That’s wliat I think 
about it: jo( iilar c.p. : (’. 20, (Galsworthy, 

Swan Song, 1028.) 

sentinel. A candle UHcd at a wake . Anglo- 
liish c<tll. : mid-(J. l‘J-20. Punningly : becau.se 
It k('(*ps w at ell. 

sentry. Oil. Drunk: rather low : ca 1885 101-1. 
E\ 0 / 1 . Sfoitry-go : but why? Pi'rhaps home- 
.service sentne.s are ti'iiijited to take a lot. too many 
in the laudable desiii* to ke(‘j> out the cold on 
night -duty. 

sentry-box, Chelsea Hospital to a. Sci* Chelsea 
Hospital. 

■^separate ; hut extremel\ rare in the singular. 
A j/eriod of Bej/aratt* eonlineiiHUit in prison, esp. 
during the first \ear of a .siuit^mci* : from ea. 18G0 ; 
j/ri.son e. 'ea. 1800, Ioh k, ea. 1020, coll. 
The Cornhill Magazine, 18G2, vol. \i, j). (>40; 
Anon., Five Years' Penal Sirvdudi, 1877. Abhr. 
separate confinenient. 

separate between, (’atachrestic for distinguish 
between or, occ,, separate (one thing)//o/e (another) : 
? tiefore G. 20. E.g. Fnvman Wills t'rolt Mystery 
in the Channel, 1021, ‘He had . . . to separate 
between v\hat was e.ssentiul and wluit was acci¬ 
dental.’ 

separate (or, oee., private) peace. I’ll make a or 
1 think I’ll make a. A wistfully jocular soldiers’ 
c.p. of 1917-18. B &. P. 

*separates. The period (often thiec months) 
sciw'ed in a local prison by one condemned to penal 
servitudi^ Indore lie Ix'gins that servitude : e. 
(— 1922). ‘ (Stuart Wood ’, Shades of the Prison 

House. Fx separate, ipv. 

Sepoy. Any Indian foot-soldier, esp. an infantry¬ 
man : Regular Army coll. : late (J. 19-20. B. & P. 

septa- iH incorrect for septua- in septuagenary^ 
etc. ; septval, for septal. O.E.D. 

septic. Sceptic : jocular : U. 20. (The author 
first heard it in 1912.)—2. Unpleasant; objection- 
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able : from ca. 1930. (If. A. Vaeholl, MoonhiUa. 
1934.) Suggested by poimnous, q.v. 

S6pulchl6. A large, flat cravat : London middle 
claHses; ca. 1870-85. Ware. Ex the ‘ Bins ’ it 
covered. 

seraglietto. ‘A lowly, sorry Bawdy-boiiBo, a 
meer Dog-hole,’ B.E. : coll.; late C. *17-18. A 
diminutive of: 

seraglio. A brothel : col!. : late C. 17-early 19. 

B. E., (h’ose. Ex saratjho, a harem, though seraylio 
its('lf vaH orig. incorr(‘ct when uKcd for /inai, a 
'riirkish ])alace. (The term - gen. ca. 1750 with 
Mrs (loadby. ‘the great (loadby’, who kept an 
exc(‘llent house in Berwick Strei't, Soho : licresford 
(3ianccllor, Plm.sure IJainits of London,) 

serang. Scm- head serang.—sere. Sec sear.— 
serene, -eno. Se(> all serene, -eno. 

serg{e). Sec sarga, sarge. A tunic : llegular 
Armv : (\ iMi. B. ,V B. 

sergeant. See come.—2. A commander : naval: 

‘J<t. I'X ‘ tli(‘ smiilarify of his three gold Btnpes 
to a .Marine si'iL'cant's chevron’ (Bowen). Con¬ 
trast 1 IIIIJO/. -3. sergeant !, kiss me. (Oec. kiss 
me, corporal I, if a eorjroral IS dejuitising for a 
hcrct'ant ) .\ military e.p. of (h 2(1. Meant to 

annov and gen. uttei’ed during tlu' sergiN'int's linal 
rounds (ij ])ari'aeks, leidA;, etc. hiither d(Tisi\e of 
mn''emaids’ invitations or, less jiroh., reminiscent 
of Nelson’s /.’/s.s' ?nr, llordtj. 

Sergeant Kite or Snap. A recruiting sergeant : 
allu''ive coll. : from ca. 1850. 11., 3rd ed. ; oh. 

by HMtO ; t hy 1920. 

sergeant-major. A fat lom of mutton: hutehm's': 
late (l‘» 2(1. ]'i.\ the usual plumpries.s of .sergeant- 

majors, with whom the (f)oks and the quarter- 
ma^'ter's stall know that it Jiays to stand well.—2. 
‘ .A Large ])ieee of mutton in t lie rd) paid ’ : buteherh’ 
{— 188*1). Ihirrerr- k l.eland, ‘ I’rom the white 
utripi'S like S(*rgeantV stripr'^ -!1 A zebra ; South 
Afrie.rn : C. 20. i’ettrnan. ‘ On account of its very 
di'^timt stripes."—-1. In the game of crown and 
aiii'hor, the crown : military : C. 20. Often the 
(good) (dd S( njniiil-innjor. J*’. k (iibhoms ; B. iV — 
fi. Ini, dating from ea. 1849 hut now oh. : ‘ a large 
cold-ehi.sel . , . for cutting through metal jrlates ’, 
]). 422 of ‘ No. 747 Th( Autobiography of a 
]8*tl. the refenuiei* valid for 1845.--b. (Also 
sergeant-major’s.) 'fea , orig., strong tea e.s]). if 
goixl, then tea drunk between meals : military : 
from Ca. 1910. B. cV Jh (The S.M. could get tea 
almost wlauK'ver he desired it.) 

sergeant-major’s brandy and soda. A gold-laced 
stable jacket ; military : ca. 1885-1914. Burrere 
& I/‘land. 

sergeant-major’s tea. Ten with sugar and milk ; 
esp. toa laced with rum : military : from 1915. 
E. cv ( Jihhons. Ex sciqeant-major, b. 

sergeant-major’s wash-cat. A new kit; cavalry ; 
ca. 1885 1910. Barrero k Inland.—2. A troop'.'i 
Ktor(‘man : ea. 1885 1914. Ibid. ? because he 
Buj)plied a ha.sin. 

Sergeant Snap. Set* Sergeant Kite. 

Seringy. The Black wall frigate Seringapatam ; 
naval : \nid-C. 19. Bowen. 

serpent, stung by a. Chit w ith child : coll. .- 

C. 19-20 ; Ob. 

serpent by the tail, hold a. To act foolishly: coll,: 
C. 19- 20 ; oh. Bay, 1813. 

Serpentiners. Thosi* who like (?) to bathe in the 
Serpientine when it is icy : from ca. 192.5. 

serpently. (Only in dialogue.) Certainly : jocu- 
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lar : ca. 1930-35. Dorothy Sayers, Murder Must 
Advertise, 1933. 

serraeform. Rare error for serriform, C. 19. 
o.i:.D. 

serried. Serrated : catachresis : C. 19. Ibid, 
serve. A service in lawn tennis : coll. : C, 20. 
Ex the V. 

serve, V. To treat in a spiecified- -and, gen., un- 
yileasant or inequitabk^—manner : (’. 13-20 : S.E. 
until 1850, then—except in formal contexts —coll. 
(D.E.D.)—2. To rob, thus ‘ I served him for his 
thimble,’ I robbed him of bis watch : c, : from ca. 
1810 ; ob. Vaux.—3, I’o convict and sentence : 
c. : from ca. 1810 ; ob.—1. To injun*, wound, treat 
roughly : c. ; ca. 1810-90. Vaux. Cf. serve, out 
and out and serve out. —5. To servo a term of im¬ 
prisonment : crirninalH’ coll. (ratluT than c.) : late 
if ]}>-20. 5^’are.—0. ‘ To im]jose a punishment ’ : 

Bootharn tSehool coll. : late ( ’. 19-20. Anon., Dirt, 
of BootJinin Slang, ('i service. 

serve (a person) glad. See glad, serve, 
serve-out. An issue (of, e.g. clothes) : naval 
coll. : C. 20. Ci. fit to bust a double ration serve-out 
of navy-serge. 

serve out, v. To take revenge on, to punish ; 
retaliate on (a person) for . . . : from ca. 1815 : 
boxing R. :>, ea. 1830, gen. coll. The Sporting 
Magazitu, 1817, ‘The butcher was so completely 
served out, that he re.signed all jiretentions to 
victory,’ O.L.l). By ‘an ironic ajiplication of 
nautical .venv out {grog, etc.) W.—2. To smash (a 
fence) : hunting s. : 1862 (D.E.D.). 

*serve out and out. To kill: c, of ca 1810-90. 
Vaux. (’f. serve out. 

seive out slops. To administer punishment at. the 
gangway : naval ; ea. 1830-90. Bowen. Cf. serve 
out. 1, (j.V. 

serve right. Coll, only in {and) serve (e.g. you) 
right and serves (e.g. you) right wdiich indicate 
satisfaction tliat .someone has got lii.s deserts : from 
ea, 1830. Dickens. 1837, ‘Workhou.se funeral — 
serve him right,’ D.K.D. 

serve the poor with a thump on the back with a 
stone. To be a mi.s(T : siuni-iiroverbial coll. : ca. 
1 (>70-1750 ; Ray. 
serves you right ! Sei^ serve right. 

Servia(n). .An incorrect form, xery gen. until 
1914, of Scrbia{n) : 19-20. Ex native Serb. 

‘ Perhaps due to some vague association between 
Slavs and serfs,' W. 

service. An imposition ; Bootharn School : late 
C. 19-20 ; ‘ ])ractieally obsolete say.s the anon. 
Diet, of Bootharn Slang, 1925. 

service about, sling one’s. See sling one’s service 
about, service-book, to have eaten one’s. See 
teethward. 

^service lay. The ‘ dodge ’ by which one hires 
oneself out as a servant and then robs the house:: 
c. : C. IS. C. Hitehin, 7'hc liegulator, 1718. 

-ses, for -S, the sign of the pi., is frequent in 
illiterate s])eech : C. 19 (? earlier)-20. Mayhew, 
18(51, ‘ You wants to know if them row ses is com¬ 
mon.’ 

sessions, "io commit (one) to the sessions for 
trial : 1857, Mayhew. O.E.D. 

sessions ! Well, I’m blowed ! : late C. 19-20; 
ob. Ex dial, sessions, a fuss, disturbance, argument, 
ditliculty, task (E.D.D.). 

set. Abbr. dead set (see set, dead) : 1829, The 
E.raminer (O.E.D.) : s. >, ca. 1800, coll. >, ca. 
1900, B.E. 
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set, V. To sit, be seated : C. 13-20 : S.E. until 
C. 19, then low coll. ; in C. 20, sol. except in dial.—■ 

2. To sit, lie, in ftp. senses : C. 16-20: S.K. until 
C. 19, then low coll. ; in 0. 20 (except in dial.), sol. 
Anon., 1803, ‘ A disappointment that ought not to 
set very heavily on her mind,’ O.K.l).—3. V.t., to 
fix on as prey or victim ; to watch with a view to 
robbing ; make a set at : from ca. 1070 : perhaps 
orig. c., as also in late C. 19-20 Australian. Gay, in 
The Beggar's Opera, 1727, ‘ There will be deep play 
to-night at Mary bone, . . . ITl give you the hint 
who is worth setting.’ O.E.T).—4. ‘ To attack ; to 
regard with disfavour,’ C. J. Dennis ; low Australian 
(— 1910). Cf. set, dead, 3, q.v., and set, have. 

set, adj. ; gen. all set. Heady and willing; 
tlioroiighly prepared : coll. : C. 20 ; mostly Aus¬ 
tralian. Prob. ex S.E. sense, carefully arranged m 
advance.—-2. Cf. the late C. 17-18 all set applied to 
‘ desperate fellows, ready for any kind of mischief’ 
(Duncornbe).—3. See set, have. 

*set, dead. Esp. in make a dead set at. ‘ Dead 
Bet, a Term used by Thief-catchers when they have 
a Certainty of seizing some of their Clients,’ ,1 Sew 
Canting Diet.. 1725 : t hy 1860.—2. Also, ca. 1780- 
1860, ‘ a concerted scheme to defraud a person by 
gaming Grose. 1st ed. : like sense 1, it is c.— 

3. The extant senses—a dcO'rmined onslaught, an 
incessant attoin]jt, and (in sport) an abru[)t stop — 
date from ca. 1820, derive from those l.wo c. siuises, 
and are gen. copisidered S.E. : prob., however, they 
were orig. coll. 

set, have (a person). ‘ To have [him] marked 
down tor ])unishment or revenge,’ V. J. Dennis ; 
low (esj). in .Australia) : C. 20. Cf. set, v., 4, and 
set, dead, (pi-v.—2. To get the better of: take at a 
disadvantage : low : C. 20. F. A' Gibbons. 

set about. To attack, set upon : coll. : 1879, 
Horsley, ‘ He set about me with a strap till he was 
tired,’ 0 E.D. 

set back. To cost (a piwson) so much : lES., 
anglicised by 1932, via ‘ the talkies ’. (O.E.D. 8up.) 

set-down. A sit-dowui meal: tramps’ c. ( — 1932). 
F. Jennings, Tramping with Tramps. 

set (something) in a crack. To settle (a matter) 
quickly ; o.g. set a, bet in a crack, to w’ager smartly at 
tw'o-uj); he set in a crack, (of jiersons) to be com¬ 
fortably placed (lit. or fig.), to be vewy ])lea8cd with 
circumstances : iS’ew^ Zealanders' : from the 1890'8. 
Perhaps ex the idea of doing a tiling as sliarply as 
the crack of a whip. 

set jewels ; gen. as vbl.n., setting jewels. To 
purloin the best parts of a little-known (esp. if 
clever) book fiir incorporation in a new work by 
another author : literary coll. : 1873, when origin¬ 
ated by Charles Reade apropos of a flagrant instance 
published at Christmas, 1872 ; ob. H., 6th ed. ; 
Baumann. 

set-me-up, often preceded by young. One who 
sets himself up to Ix) somebody ; often pejoratively : 
late C. 19-20. Ian Hay, David and Destiny, 
1934. 

set-out. A sot or display of china, plate, etc. : 
coll. : 1806, J. Tkiresford.—2. (Of food) a ‘ spread ’: 
coll. : 1809, Malkin.—^3. A ‘ turn-out ’, i.e. a car¬ 
riage ‘ and all ’ : a mainly sporting coll. : from ca. 
1810.—4. A person’s costume or manner of dress¬ 
ing (cf. rig-out, q.v.) ; an outfit, equipment; coll. : 
from ca. 1830.-^. A public show or performance; 

• an entertainment for a number of people ’; a 
party : coll. : 1818, I.*ady Morgan.—6. Hence, a 
company or a set of people : from ca. 1860 : coll. 


(— As a beginning (1821), set-out is rather S.E. than 
coll.) O.E.D.—7. A to-do or fuss : ^low) coll, i 
late C. 19-20. D. Sayers, Murder Must Advertise, 
1933, ‘ Coo ! that was a set-out, that was.’ 

set the hare’s head to the goose giblets. To 
balance matters, to give as good as one gets : coll. : 
C. 17-early 18. Deklcer ^ AVebstcr. 

set the swede down. To have a (short) sleep : 
military : from ca. 1910. F. k Gibbons. Ex the 
resemblance of a large Swede turnip to a man’s head. 
Cf. couch a hogshead. 

set-up. Ih'aring, carriage, port : coll, (slightly 
ob.) : 1890, T. C. Ckawford. 

set up, v. To sit up late : late C. 17-20 : S.E. 
till C. 20, then coll. ; in C. 20,—except in dial.—• 
it is sol. (T. set, v.. 1. 

set-up, adj. (bnceited : coll, and dial. ; mid- 
C. 19 20. 

set up for, be. To be well supplied with : coll. : 
1863, Mrs Henry Wood, ‘ Fm set uj) for cotton 
gownds,’ O.E.D. Ex S.E. set up, to establish or lo 
equip in busine.ss, ote. 

setaceous. Incorrect for cetaceous, C. 17-18 ; 
seta tea us, (or srt/iceous, C. 19. U.E.l). 

sets-off, -out, -to. Incorrect for set-offs, 

-tos, nn. ; C. J9-20. Even -off's, -out's, -to's aie 
eaiachre.stic. 

setta ; oce. setter. Seven; sevcnpence; Pnr- 
lyaree (— 1869). H., 1st ed. Ex It. si tie. 

^setter. See setia.- -2. An enticer to liijuor or 
gambling ; a confederate of swindhus or sharjicr.s : 
e. : late C. 16-17. (deone. 1692; ob. Ex t,bc 
dog.—3. Hence, a jx'i.son used by cninmals to watch 
intended victims: e. : from ca. 1640; ob. 
Memoirs of John Hall. (O.E.D.) —4. IDuiee, ‘a 
Sergeant's A eoman. or Bailiff's Follower, or 
Second, and an Excisi'-Ojhcer to jirevi-nt the 
Brewers defrauding the King B.E. : c. of late 
C. 17--early 19. (irosig 1st ed. Also settnig-dog 
(B.E.).-—6. A police .sjiy ; an intonner to the police : 
from ca. 1630 : S.lk until ca. 1860. then c. and low 
a. Barr():ro & liciand. (O.E.D.)—-6. A runner-up 
of prices ; late 0. 17-20 (ob.) : mostly among 
auction('(;rs.—7. Only in combination, as in ‘ a long 
four setter’ (Sir Gordon Lovi'. m Lowe's Lawn 
Tennis Annual, 1936), i.e. a four-set match : law'n 
tennis coll : from J9;’>3. 

setter, clock-. One wdio, to shorten a sjadl of 
duty, tam|K“rs with the clock : nautical colJ. : mid- 
C. 19-20 ; slightly ob.-—2. Hence, a ‘ sea-lawyer ’ : 
late C. 19-20 (ob.) : mintieal. 

*setting-dog. See setter, 4.™setting jewels. See 
set jewels. 

settle. T<» stun, finish, knock down : C. 17-20: 
S.E. until ca. 1750, then coll. Gros(\ Ist ed.; 
Dickens ; Kqiling. (O.E.D.)—2. To give (a per¬ 
son) a life-sentence : c. : mid-C. 19-20. (fa. 1860- 
70, it also = to transport as a convict, as in 
* Dueange Aiiglicus ’ and If., 1st ed. (T, winded- 
settled, q.v. 

settle (a person’s) hash. See hash, settle one’s. 

settloment-in-tail. An act of generation : legal : 
(J. 19-20 ; ob. (Pun.) 

settler. A parting drink : mid-C. 18-^20 ; ob. 
M. Bishop, 1744 (O.E.D.). liecanso it is suppo.sed 
to ‘ stabilise ’ the stomach.—2. A crushing remark : 
coll. : from ca. 1816.—3. A knock-down blow : 
coll. : 1619, Moore, ‘ He tipp’d him a settler.’—■ 

4. Hence, any ‘ finisher ’ whatsoever ; from ca. 
1820: coll. 

Settler’s Bible, the. The Qrahamstown Journal i 
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South Africans’from oa. 1800 ; ob. Pettman. Cf. 
saint, 4, and City of the Saints, qq.v. 

seven, all in the. To be exj)ected ; (as) a matter 
of course : military coll. : (1. 20. T\ & (libbons, 
‘ In allusion to the soldier’s term of service [seven 
years] with the Colours.’ 

seven, be more than. To be wide-awake ; know¬ 
ing : coll. : from ca. 1875 ; Hlip,ditly ob. A music- 
hall 8on<^ of oa. 1870 was entitled You're. More Than 
Seven; Cis«m' 4 , 1808. Oc.c. more than twelve. 

Seven and Sixpermies, the. The 7Gtli Foot (the 
2nd Ihittalion I)uke of Wellin^^ton’s) : military: 
C. 10-20. F. & Cihbons, ‘From the figures of the 
number, and . . . seven and sixpence, a lieu¬ 
tenant’s {)ay ])er diem.’ 

seven bells out of a man, knock. To knock him 
out ; give him a thrashing : nautical : late C. 19-20. 
liowen. 

Seven Dials raker. A harlot * who never smiles 
out of the f)iaU’; London costers’ (— 1900); 
very ob. Ware. 

’*‘seven(-)penuorth ; sevenpence. Seven years’ 
])en:d 1 1 an,s])ortation : c. of ea. 1820-70. Fgan 
{SfV( ripdirr] ; Lee and 11. (Ist cd.) {seven pennorth). 
-- 2. (sevcn“penn(y)vvorth.) Seven days’ coniine- 
ment (o barracks : military : C. 20. F. & Gibbons. 

seven-sided animal. (F.S. variant, C. 10, s.-s. son 
oj a intiii.) ‘A one-ey»>d man or woman, each 
havin'j a right sul<‘ and a left side, a foreside and a 
b;u'ksidr, an outside, an inside, and a blind side,’ 
Grose, 2nd ed. ; low jocular, also Somersetshire 
dial.: ca. 1785 dSffO. II., 5th ('d. 

seven-times-seven man. A ‘ hypocritical re¬ 
ligionist ’ ; proletarian-satirical {— 1000); ob, 
VNhire, Perhajis seven-times-seven is meant to rhyme 
heaven, 

seven ways for Sunday, looking. See looking 
seven ways . . . 

seven years are the worst, the first; riften pre- 
fact^d V dll cheer up ! A military <'.p. of late lld5- 
J8. L. A' 1*., ‘ rsually edlii'r Jobs eonilorl to a 
grouser or a whimsical eneoiiragement to onesidf.’ 

sevendible. \'erv ’ seveue, strong, or sound ’ : 
Voriliern lieland ; mid-G, 10-20. ‘ Derived from 

Bev('rul()iihl(' that is, .sevenfold- -and . . . a[)plied 
to linen elolh. a inaivv heating, a harsh leprimand, 
Ac..’ H., drd < d. Coll, rather than s., as in the adv. 
sevendihly : same period (F.D.l).). 

sevener. A enmmal sentenced to seven years; 
coll. ; from the ISOti's. 

“•^sevenpence. See seven(-)pennorth. 
several is oec. used very loosely as in the following 
exei'rpt from nn academic foreword of 1029 : ‘We 
are also indebted to Professor [—^—] for reading 
through our manuscript and making several helpful 
suggestions, most of wfiieh w^e have adopttal.’ Ad- 
miiiedly common m dial., but elsewhere it is cata- 
chrestic, 

severe, j'ixcellent ; very largo or strong or hard 
to beat : orig. (18.‘U) U.S. (esji. Kentucky), angli¬ 
cised ca, 1850. Do Quincey in 1847 refers to it as 
‘ Jonathan’s jihra.se.’ O.F.D. 

severe dig or prod. A reprimand from a senior 
(ofliccr); military coll. : from 1015. 11. & P. 

severely. Greatly, excessively : coll, : mid- 
C. 19-20. Whyte-M(;lvillo. Fx severe, q.v, 

Seville, learn manners in. To learn respectable 
though somewhat childish manners : coll. (— 1923). 
Manchon. By a pun on civil. 

sewed in his blanket. Dead and buried : naval 
and military : C. 20. F. & Gibbons. 


SHAB(A)ROON 

sew up. To impregnate (a woman) ; coll. 
C. 19-20 ; ob.—2. See sewed up, 1-8. 

sew up a person’s stocking. To silence, confute : 
coll. : 1859, C, Iteade ; ob. 

sewed(-)up ; occ.sewnup. Pregnant: coll, (not 
upper nor middle class) ; (k 19-20 ; slightly ob.— 

2. Exhausted : from ea. 1825 (orig, of horses ; not 
till 18.37 of persons): as in Dickens’s Pickwick; 
Smedley, 1850, ‘1 thought she’d have sewn mo up 
at one time—^tbe yiace was terrific ’ : sligfitly ob.-—■ 

3, Cheated, swindled : 1838, Daliburton (U.thD.), 
—4. At a loss, nonidussod, firought to a standstill: 
1855, iSmedley ; 1884, (dark Bussell ; slightly ob. 
—5. Severely yuinished ; esp. wutli ‘ bunged-up ’ 
eyes: boxing; from ca. 1800; ob.^—0. (Ex 
sense.s 2, 7.) Sick : late C. 19-20 ; sliglitly ob.— 
7. Drunk: 1829, Buckstone, ‘This Injuid . . . 
will sow him up ’ ; ob.—S. Grounded ; nautical 
coll.: mid-d 19-20. Aho sued vp. 

sewer. The Metropolitan and Metropolitan 
Distri(‘t Bailways : late (’. 19-early 20 : London. 

sewer,common. An mdi.scrimmale tipj)Ier ; coll, 
bordering on S.E. : C. 19-20,—2, The throat ; mid- 
C. llf-20 ; ob. Cf. red lane, q.v. 

sewers. East J^ondon Baihvay shares : Stock 
Excbang<‘ : ca. 189.V-1910, Cf, sewer. 

sewn up. A variant of sewed up (q.v.), esp. in 
senses 4, 0, 7. 

sexa. Incorrect for sex(i)- in a few scientific 
terms: late (h 19-20. O.E.J). 

Sexton Blake. 3’lie jirovost sergeant ; military : 
1015 ; ob. F. A Gibbons. Ex a deti'ctive of fiction 
popular early in the century. 

sexy. A sexual ofimider, esp. against children : 
police coll. ; irom ea. 1910. 

sey ; oec. se. Variants oi say, q.v. : mid-C. 19- 
20 ; se t by 1920. 

Sez you ! ; on*, says you ! A derisive e.p. ; orig. 
IhS., anglicised ca. 1930. John Brophy, English 
Prose, 19,32. Nee also says. 

’sflesh !, ’sfoot !, ’sgad ! (^oll. euiihemisms for 
God's ilesh !,foot f, and Fr/od ! ; C. 18, C. 17, C. 18. 
(O.E.D.) 

(sh for ts, as in thash for that s, is one of the 
commont‘st devices for representing the blurred 
8])eech of drunk persons. Truncations are common 
(cf. ii for right, as in ‘ All ri, ol’ man ’), as is the 
onii.ssion of a se llable in trisyllabics or longer word.--, 
and of tw o syllables in long words. Cf. the thicken¬ 
ing effect of a cold in the head.] 

shah. A low fellow : 1037, Bastw iek ; 1735, 

Dych© & Pardon, ‘ Shah, a mean, sorry, pitiful 
Fellow, one that is guilty of hnv 'Jrieks, Ike' ; 1851, 
Borrow, Ex shah, a sore. Cf. scab, n., 1, q.v. 

shab, v.i. To play low or mean tricks ; mid- 
C. 18-19 ; extant in dial. Johnson. Ex n.-- 
2. V.t., to rob ; perhaps rather, to cheat or to 
deceive meanly : coll. : ea. 1780-1890. W . 
Hutton, 1787. O.E.D.—3. V.i., to run away : 
tramps’ and Gypsies’ e.: C. 19-20. Smart & Crof- 
ton. (T. much older S.E. shab off, to sneak aw'ay. 

Shab-rag. Nhabby, damaged, very worn : from 
ca. 1700: b. till mid-G. 19, then dial. T. Bridges 
(O.E.D.). Ex shab, n. The n., C. 19-20, is solely 
dial. Cf. : 

shab{a)roon ; also shabbaroon (C. 18-19), shab- 
beroon (C, 17-18). A ragamuffin ; a moan, sliabby 
fellow; an otherwise disreputable or a mean- 
spirited person : late 0. 17-mid-19. B.E. ; Ned 
Ward; Halluvell. Ex shab, n., on picaroon 
(O.E.D.). 
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shabby, cut up. Soo cut up rough. 

Shabby Woman, the. The statue of Minerva at 
the })ortal of the Athen.eum ; literary : ca. 18(>0- 
1910. Ex shdbhy, stingy, ‘ for sinee tlie Athenieum 
Club was established, no member has ever afforded 
the simplest rites of hospitality to a friend H., 
3rd ed. (All that has boim changed !) 
shabroon. See shab(a)roon. 
shabster, listed by E. k 11. as a variant oishah, n., 
is not in the O.E.I)., nor is it supported by quotation 
in F. k H., nor have I seen it elsewhere. Frob. 
genuine, but rare and of ca. 1850-1905. 

shack. A misdirected or a returned letter : Post 
Oniee ; late C. 19-early ilO. Perhafis ex shacks 
‘ grain fallen from the ear, and available for the 
feeding of pigs, yioultry, etc.’ (O.E.I).), or ex dial. 
shack, a vagabond, a worthless fellow. F. & H. 

shack-per-swaw. Ever\on(' for himsidf: Lon¬ 
don’s East End and gen. London sj)orting (— 1804): 
t by 1930. H., 3ril ed. A corruption of Fr. 

cluicun pour soi. 

shack-stoner; occ. schack-s. A six{)enee : low 

B. , perhaps e. : ea. 1890-1910. P. H. Emerson, 

Signor Lippi, 1893. ? ex s^jr-stoner. 

*shackle-up, A meal of stew or broth : vagrants’ 
and tramps’ c. : C. 110. dames C’lirtis, The Cilt Kid, 
1930. Ex shackles, 11 : q.v. 

shackles. Remnants and scrapings of meat in a 
butcher’s shop: Iouit classes’ (— 1923). Man- 
chon. Prob. ex shackle, abbr. shacklc-honc, a 
knucklo-bone.—-2. Stew; meat-soup: military: 

C. 20. F. & Gibbons. 

shadder. A, or to. shadow : sol. pronunciation : 
C. 19 (? earlier)-20. 

shade. A very small ])ortion or quantity added 
or taken away : coll. : mid-C. 19-20. Ex shade, 
‘ a tinge, a ininub* qualifying infusion ’ (O.E.I).). 

*Shadc, V. To keep secret : c. : late C. 19-20; 
ob. Ex shade, to hide. 

shadow. A new boy in the care of one who is not 
new (the ’ substance ’) and learning the ropes from 
his temporary guardian ; Westminster School : 
from ca. 1860. \Vm. Lucas Collins, Public Schools, 
1867. 

shadow never grow (occ. be) less !, may your. 

May you prosper : a Persian ])hrase introduced to 
England by Morier in 1824 and. ea. 1880, generalised 
as a coll. The Referee, Jan. 2, 1887. (O.E.I).) 

Shadwoking. A ‘ grotesque rendering of shadow¬ 
ing ’ : Society : ca. 1900-14. Ware, 
shady. Uncert ain, unreliable, iiieffieient ; un¬ 
likely to succeed : 1848, Clough (of a tutor), 

‘ Shady in Latin,’ O.E.I). : coll. ; though ])erha[)s 
orig. university s.—-2. Hence, disreputable ; not 
quite honest, not at all honourable : coll. : 1862, 
The Saturday Revieiv, Feb. 8, ‘ Whoso balance- 
sheets are shady O.E.I). 

Shady Groves of the Evangelist, the. St. John’s 
Wood, f..ondori : Tiondon : ca. 1865 1910. Pun¬ 
ning shady, 2 ; once a haunt of harlots and demi- 
moiulaines. 

shady side of, on the. Older than : 1807, W. 
Jrving, ‘ The younger being somewhat on tlic shady 
side of thirty,’ O.E.I). : coll. >, ca. 1910, S.E. 

shaft or a bolt of it, make a. To determine that a 
thing shall be used in one way or another : late 
C. 16-20 : coll, till ca. 1660, then proverbial S.E.; 
in C. 19-20, merely archaic. Nashe, 1594; Isaac 
P’lBracli, 1823. (Apperson.) 

shaft(e)sbury ; S. A gallon-])otful of wine with 
cock : 8 . > coll. : late C. 17 early 19. B.E. ; 


Grose. Presumably ex the Dorsetshire town of 
Shaftesbury. 

shag. A copulation ; also, copulation generic- 
ally : C. 19-20. Ex :—2. A jierfornier (rarely of a 
woman) of the sexual act, esp. in ‘ he is but bad shag ; 
ho is no able woman’s man ’, Grose, 2nd ed. : late 
C. 18-mid-19. ILx the v., 1, q.v.—3. ‘Any coat 
other than an “ Eton ” or “ tails ” is a “ shag ” ’, 
R. Airy, Westminster, 1902 (O.E.D.) : Westminster 
School: late C’. 19-20. Ex shaggy, 
shag, v.t. To coit (with a woman) : late (\ 18- 
20. Very gen. among soldiers m G.W. Grose, 
2nd ed. Prob. ex f shag, to shake, toss about. 
(T. n., 1, 2.—2. Whence ])('rhaps, v.i., to mastur¬ 
bate : Public Schools : certainly ca. 1900 and prob. 
many years earlier. Cf. : 

shag, a<lj. Exhausted, esp. after gaiiu's ; Marl¬ 
borough College : (’. 20. Perhaps ex shag, v., 2, 
q.v. (A thin and weedy dog that. ca. 1919 23, 
haunted the college })recmctK, was known as Shagpak 
or Shagphat, as Mr A. R. R. Fairclough, formerly of 
the Alcuin Pre.ss, tells me.) 

shag, wet as a. Very wet indited : a mainly 
rural coll. : from ca. 1830. Marryat (O.E.I).). Ex 
shag, a cormorant. 

shag back, do hang back; nTuse a fence: 
hunting coll. : from ca. 1870. 

shag-bag. A poor, sliabby fellow ; a worthless 
fellow : coll. : late G. 17- 20 ; slightly ob. R.E. 
Ex shake-bag on shag-rag, via cock-lighting. 

shag-bag, adj. Shabby ; worthle.ss ; inferior : 
coll. : 1888 (O.E.D.). ILx preceding. 

shagger. A ‘ dud ’ boy : Public Schools’ : C. 20. 
Perha])s ex shag, v., 2. 

shags, go. To get extremely tired : schoolboys’ : 
C. 20. Gf. shag, adj. 

shake. A hailot : low London (— 1860i. IL, 
2nd ed. ; ob. lOx Northern dial -Whence (or ex 
shake, v., 1), 2, a eojiulation : from ea. 1860 ; ob. 

•— 3. St'e shakes, no great. — 4. Abbr. milk-shake, 
egg-shake, etc. : coll. (- 1903) ; ? ong. IhS.—^5. 

Generic for instantaneous or very rajud action : 
from ca. 1815 : by ('. 20, coll. Es]). in a shake (late 
19-20), in the shak*' of a hand (1816), in a brace 
(1841) or a couple (18-10) of shakes, in two shakes 
(from ca. 1880), in the shake of a lamb's tail (— 1903) 
or jocularly, from ea. 1905, of a dead lamb's tail. - 
6. Hence, a moment: (? late (h 19-) (h 20. IL 
Nesbit, 1904, ‘ Wait a shake, and FI I undo the side 
gate,’ O.E.D.--7. Hence also, a great shake, a very 
last })ace (— 1903).—8. See shakes, the. 

shake, v.t. To coit (with a ^^oman) : coll. : 
? Ch I(’>—20 ; ob. In late G. 19 20, rare except in 
shake a tart. Halliwell, ‘ This seems to be the 
ancient form of shag, giv(*u by Grose ’ (see shag, 
V., 1),—2. ? hence, v. reflexive, to masturbate: 
G. 19-20. CT. shag, v., 2.—-3. \'.t., to rob (a yierson): 
low 8., or jKThaj)s e. : G. 19 20. Lrj-. Pal. ; in 
G. 20, mainly Australian. Gf, the (’. 15 16 S.E. 
shake (a person) out of (goods, etc.).—4, (? lauice) to 
steal : from ea. 1810 ; c. >, ea. 1880, low h. 
Vaux ; H. Kingsley, 1859, ‘ 1 shook a nag, and got 
bowled out and lagged.’ In (J. 20, almost wholly 
Australian. See also shook. —5. See shook on. — 
6. See shake an elbow. — 7. See : 

shake I Shake hands ! : from ca, 1890; mainly 
U.S. Often shake on it f (Gther forms are very 
rare, except for, e.g., ‘ \^'ell satisfied, they shook on 
it.’) 

shake a cloth in the wind. To bo hanged : late 
C. 18-mid l9. Grose, 2nd ed. 
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shake a fall. To wrestle : C. 19-20 ; ob. 
shake a flannin. To li^ht: nawitss’; oa. 1870- 
1914. Ware. Aflnvnin is a flannel shirt or jacket. 

shake a leg. (Gen. in imperative.) To hurry: 
coll, (mainly military and nautical): late C. 19-20. 
Anstey, 1892, ‘ Ain’t you shot enough ? Shake a 
log, can’t ycr, Jim ? ’ Ex S.K. shake afoot, leg, etc., 
to dance. 

shake a loose leg. To go ‘ on the loose ’ : coll. : 
mid-('. 19-20. 

shake-bag. The female pudend : low : mid- 
C. 19-20. 

shake-buckler. A swashbuekh'r or bully : eoll. 
nickname: mid-(k 10 inid-17. Ik'con. 

shake (a person’s) fleas. To thrasli : low : G. 19. 
War(‘. 

*Shake-gliin. A begging letter, or i»etiii(>n, on 
account offire : <‘a. 1850 90. Gf. : 

*shake-lurk. The same, only for shipwreck : c. 
of ea. 185(1 1900. Mayliew, 1851. See lurk, a 
doflge or ‘ lay ’ ; and cf. lurker. 

shake one’s shambles. See shambles . . . 

"‘shake one’s toe-rag. To decanin : vagabonds’ 
and b(‘ggars’ c. (— 1909). Wan*. t)f. toc raggci\ 
shake-out. A ‘ sudden revulsion and following 
clearance —due to jianie ’ ; Stock Exchange coll. : 
Irorn ca. 1880. Ware, 

shake the bullet or red rag. See bullet and red 
rag. -2. d’o thrcfiten to (lis( barge a ]>erson : 
tailors’ : from ca. 1870 ; slightly oh. 

shake the (oec. one’s) elbow. To dice : G. 17- 20 
(oh.) : coll. ' ea. 1800, S.E. 

shake the ghost into. To frighten (a Jierson) 
greatly: mid ('. 1920 ; ob. 

shake the gum out of a sail. J o test iv‘w canvas 
for the first time in had weather : nautical coll. : 
late G. 19 20. Honen. 

shake up, V.i. To masturbate ; G. 19 20 ; ob. 
Gf. .shag, v.. 2.- 2. ^^t., to liurry : nautical coll. : 
late G. 19 20. liowen. l‘h\ S.E. shake up, to iou.se 
with, or as \uth, a sliake. 

shake your ears !(, go). G.p. advice to one who 
has lost Ills (‘ar.s ; ca. 1570 1790. (J. Harvey, 1579 ; 

Slmkesjieare ; Mrs E. Sheridan, 17(H, (Ajiperson.) 
Gf. th<* modern crutlity get the dut out of your cars 
wake up ! 

shaker. A hand : hwv coll. : mid-C. 19 20 ; oh. 
—2. A .shirt : from the IS.'lO’s ; c, ca. 1870, low 
B. Brandon; Snowilen ; IE, Isted.—9. An omni¬ 
bus : busmen's: from ca. 1870; rather ob. Gf. 
hone - shaker .■ —4. A beggar that pretends to have 
fits: e. (— 1801). Mayhew. 
shakes, in a brace nr couple of. Sec shake, n.. 5. 
shakes, no (oee. not any) great, Nothing remark- 
ahle or very important or nnusiially able or clever : 
from ea. 1815 : eoll. till Ch 20, then familiar S.E. 
Moore, 1819, ‘Though no great shakes at learned 
chat.’ Ex dicing. 

shakes, the. Any illness or elironie di.sca.se 
marked by tnunbling Imih.s and mu.seles : eoll. : 
from the 1890’s. O.E.l).—2. Hence, delirium 

tremens : coll. ; from ea. 1880. The Cornhill 
Magazine, Jun(‘, 1884, ‘ Until she is jmlled up by 
an attack of deliiium tremens, or, as she and her 
neighbours style it, a fit of the shakes.’—3. Hence, 
extreme nervousness : eoll, ; (k 20. 

^shakes ?, what. What’s the chance of stealing 
anything : c. (— 1859), H., Ist od, 

Shakespeare-navels. A ‘ long-pointed, tumed- 
down collar ’; ]..ondon 3 "ouths’: ca. 1870-80. 
Ware. I’recisely why ? 


SHAM ABIIA(HA)M 

shakester. See shickster. — shaler. See sheila. 
*shaller dodge. See shallow dodge. 

"‘Sliallow. A hat : c. of ca. 1810-40. Vaux.— 
2. See shallow brigade, cove, dodge, mort, scriver. 

Perhaps ex dial, shalleygojmhey, shaUegonaked (i.e, 
shall I go naked ?), used cliielly of insufiicient 
clothing (E.l).I).). 

*shallow, do the ; go shallow. To practise the 
‘shallow dodge’ (cj.v.) : c. (— 1887). Baumann 
{go shalknr) ■, P. H. Ivmuson (hotli forms). The 
earliest shajie of the ])hrasc is go on the. .shallou's, 
IE, Lst ed. Gf. run .shallenv. 

shallow, lily-. A white whip-liat, i.e. a low- 
erowned one : fashionable s. : ea. 1810-40. 

‘•‘shallow, live. To live in disere(‘t retirement 
when wanted by the jioliee ; e. : from ea. 1870; 
slightly oh. Gontrast shalloir, do the. 

’•‘shallow, run. To practise tlie ‘ shallow dodge ’ : 
o. (— 1893). The Ripon Chronielr, Aug. 23, 1893, 
‘ By running sliallow 1 mean that he never wears 
eitlier hoots, coat, or hat, even in the depths of the 
most dismal winter.’ A s^uionym of do the (or go) 
shallou'. 

shallow brigade. Perhaj)S merely a more or less 
literary svnonvm for school of shallou' cores (see S. 
cove). Mayhew, 1851, 

’•‘shallow cove ; s. fellow. C. 19-20 tramps’ c. 
(first recorded m 1839 and now oh.), as in Brandon 
and in Mayiu^w, 1851, ‘He scraped acquaintance 
with a “ school of shallow coves ” ; that is, men who 
go about half-naked, telling frightful tales about 
sliijiwreeks, hair-breadtli eseap(‘H from houses on 
fire, and such like . . . calamities.’ Also a 
shivering Jemmy, q.v. Gf. : 

■^shallow dodge. The capitalising of rags and serni- 
nuditj' : c. ; 1809, Greenwood, ‘A pouncing of the 
(‘.xposed parts witli common powder blue is found 
to heightiui the frost-bitten effect.’ 

’•‘shallow fellow. See shallow cove. 

"^shallow mort or mot(t). A female pra^diser of 
the * shallow' dodge ’ : 1842, The Edinburgh Revieir, 
July (motl)', H., lst ed. {mot). O.E.l). Gf. 

shallow rove, (j.v. 

’•‘shallow screever, scriver, etc, A man who, very 
nieagrelv dresstal. sketches and draws on thci ])ave- 
ment : c. (— 1859). H., 1st ed. See shallow and 

screever, n. 

‘•‘shaDows, go on the. Si e shallow, do the.— 
shally-shally. See shilly-shally. 

sham. A trick or hoax, an imposture, a fraud : 
1077 : orig. s., it had 1700 > S.EE The same 
with the eorres]ionding v., also in Wyelierley in 
1077. Prob. ex shame, n. and v. : ef. cut a sham, 
‘ to jilay a RogiU' s Trick ’, B.E. (who wrongly, as I 
think, classifies this j)hrase, along with the simple n., 
as e.), late G. 1 7-18, and upon the sham, fraudulently 
(lute G. 17 only), and put a .sham upon, to ‘ sell ’, to 
swindle; ea. 1()80-1830.- -all tliree, by the way, s. 
only for a year or tw o before being made S.E.— 
2. Hence, a false testimonial, certificate, or siib- 
seription list : c. : from ea. 1840 ; ob. ‘ No. 747.’ 
•—3. As false sleeve or shirt-front, prob. always S.E. 
■—4. Champagne : 1849, Thackeray. Gf. the early 
G. 20 album e.p. : ‘ A bottle of champagne for my 
real friends ; of real pain for my sham friends.’ 
Oee. (— 1874) shammy, as in H., 5th ed. : very ob. 
The more gen. G. 20 term mfizz. 

sham, V. To ply w ith, or treat oneself to, cham- 
pagne: rare: from ca. 1820. Byron. (Bau- 
mann.) Gf. cham, n., 3. 

’•‘sham Abra(ha)m. See Abra(ha)m. 
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sham-ledger. A man that offers to sell very 
clioaply goods that are very inferior : low s. 
(mostly London) of ca. 1870-1910. 

sham the doctor. To malinger : militar}’: from 
tlie ISOO’s. F, ife Gibbons. 

[shamateur, contrary to gen. opinion, is S.E. and 
it dates from (‘a. 1900. O.F.l). (Sup.).] 

shambles, shake one’s. (Gen. m imperative.) 
To be off : late C. 17-mid-18 : either low s. or 
perhaps, orig. at least, e. ILF. 

shambly. Shambling, lureliing : nautical coll. : 
late C. 19-110. \V. F. Llewellyn has described 

sadors thus : ‘ Their hands were in a grab half-hook 
[i.c. as tliough gras])iiig a grapnel], always, and their 
shoulders shambly.’ 

shame. Anything very ugly, painfully indecent, 
disgracefully inferior : coll. ; 1704, Gray, ‘ His nose 
is a shaino ’ ; 1815, Scott, ‘ Three [hens] that were 
a shame to be seen.’ O.F.l). 

shame, the last. Imprisonment : prison : coll. 
(— 1923). IManchon. Fuphernistic. 

shaming. Sharurdul ‘ sliy-making ': Society: 
ca. 1929-34. Evelyn Waugh, Vile Bcxiie.s, 1930, 
‘ How t(!C» shaming.’ 
shammy. See sham, n., last sense, 
shamrock. A ]u'ick with a bayonet : military : 
ca. 185t)-l905. Wan'.--2. See puff and dart. 

shamrock, drown the. To drink or go drinking on 
St I’atrick’s Day, properly and nominally in iionour 
of the shamrock : 1888, The Daily Tdajraph, 
March 22. but prob. in spoken use many, many years 
earlier : coll, till ca. 1910, then S.F. 

'^shan(d). Base or counterfeit coin ; c. (— 1812) ; 
very ob. V'aux. F.x dial, shan, paltrv. Cf. sheen, 
q.v. 

[shandy, for shandygaff, is on the border-line 
between coll, and S.E.] 

shanghai. To stupefy and then put on a vessel 
requiring hands : nautical s, (orig. U.S.) >, in C. 20, 
<-oll. : 1871 (U.S.) and 1887 (England). Ex 
Shanghai as seaport, or perhaps as })ro])elled from a 
fihanghai or catapult [shanghai, to shoot with a 
shanghai, is not recorded before (3 20), O.F.l). 

Shanghai gentleman. One definitely not a 
gentleman: naval (— 1909). Ware.. 

Shank-End, the ; hence Shankender. The (’aj>e 
Peninsula ; an inhabitant thereof: South African 
jocular coll. : late C. 19-20. Pottinan. Cf. the 
heel of 1 taly. 

Shanks’(Si) mare, nag, naggy, pony. One’s legs as 
conveyance : coll, (in C. 20, S.F.) : resp. 1795 (S. 
Bishop) ; nag, 1774 (Ferguson), and naggy, 1744 (an 
anon. Scottish song, W,), the former being mostly, 
the latter wholly Scots) ; pony, 1891, The Globe, 
June 5. (O.F.L).) Jocular on shanks, the legs, and 

gen. as ride S. m. (or n., or p.). 

shanky. ‘ Thrifty ; clo-so-fistcd ’: military : 
C. 20. F. & Gibbons. I’erhaps ex one who walks 
(see ])receding entry) when the ordinary person 
would rifle or go by bus or train. 

Shannon, to have been dipped in the. To lie any¬ 
thing but bashful, the immersion being regarded as 
a euro corujxitf'ly effectual and enduring against that 
affliction : coll. : ca. 178^-1880. Grose, Ist ed. 

shanny. Idiotic, silly ; mad : Cockneys’ 
(— 1887), Baumann. Ex Kentish dial. 

*shant. A quart or a pot; a pot of liquor (esp. 
ehant of gattcr, a pot of l>cer) : mid-C. 19-20 : c. and 
low 8. Mayhew, 1851 ; IL H. Emerson, 1893. 

? etymology : cl. shanty and shaniy-liquor, qq.v. 
sha’n’t (less correctly, shan’t). Shall not ; coll. : 


1664, S. Crossman, ‘ My Life and I shan’t part ’; 
1741, Richardson [^lian'l ); 1876, Black, ‘ He sha’n’t 
marry Violet ’ (app. earliest record of this form). 
O.F.l).—2. As a n., 1850, Srnodley, ‘ A sulky, half- 
muttered “shan’t” was the only reply,’ O.F.D. : 
likewise coll. 

sha’n’t ! A somewhat uncouth and gen. angry or 
sullen form of: 

sha’n’t !, I. I sliall not (do so) : a coll, per¬ 
emptory relusid : C. 18-20. 

sha’n’t be long !, now we. It’s all right! : a c.p. 
of ca. 1895-1915. d'he Daily Telegraph, Sof)t. 8, 
1896 ; Maindiam, Liza of Lambeth, 1897, ‘ Now vc 
shan’t b(' lung ! she roiTiarked.’ Ware derives it 
from ‘ railway travellers’ phrase when near the end 
of a journey ’. 

shanty. A public-house ; a ‘ sly-grog shop ’ ; 
showmen’s s. (prob. from ca. 1850) >, by 1860, 
Australian coll. ; in C, 20, virtually S.F. H. Law- 
son. 1902, ‘They got up a darnst' at Peier Ander¬ 
son’s shanty acro.st tlio ridges.’ Prob. ex Fr. 
chanticr ; nevertheless, derivation diriM't ex shant 
(q.v.) is not iiufio.ssiblo : ('f. senses 3 and 4.—2. 
Hence, a brotluJ : nautical ; from ca. 1890. 
F. it. H.—3. A (|uart of luiuor, es]), of beer or ale : 
1893, P. 11. Emerson. Prob. ex shunt, (j.v.—4, 
Jk'er-money : 1893, T’. 11. ICmerson, ‘ Any shanty in 
your sky-rocket.’ I’rob, sense 3 is sligiitly earlier 
than, and the iinm. source ol, sensi' 4. 

shanty, V. To drink ofUui, habitually, at a 
* shanty ’ (sense 1) : JSSS : Australian coll. >, < a, 
1905, S.F. ‘Rolf I’oldn'Wffod 1888. ‘ U'he I'al^s 
and us sbantying and galling,’ The Gentury JJirt. 

shanty-bar. J'hc bur in a ‘shanty’ (sense 1): 
late C. 19-20: Australian (ioll. >, ca. 1920, S.F. 
11. Lawson, 1902, ‘ Throwing away our money over 
shanty bars,’ O.F.I>. 

shanty-keeper. One who keiqis a ‘shanty’ 
(sense 1) ; 1875 : Australian coll. , ca. 1920, S.F. 
Cf. preceding and ensuing entry. Morris. 

Shanty(-)liquor. Sly-gtog-siiop drink : Aus¬ 
tralian coll. ca, 1920, S.F. : 1886, 11. C. Kendall, 
‘He'll . . . swig at shanty liquors,’ O.F.l). Kx 
shanty, 1. 

shanty-man. An electrician : circus-men’s 
(— 1932). Fdw'ard Seago, f/’rrra.'f C’om/May. IVob. 
suggested hy juu'.c, electricity : cf. shanty, n., 3. 
shap. See shapo. 

shape, spoil a woman’s. To get her with child ; 
coll. : late (J. 17-20 ; ob. Facetious Tom Brown, 
‘The , . . king who had syioil’d the shape ... of 
several mistresses.’ By an indelicate pun. 

shape, travel on one’s. To live by one’s appear¬ 
ance, to swindle : coll. : C. 19. 

shape for you !, there’s a. A c.p. in resy)ect of an 
extremely tliin ])orson or animal: mid C. 19-20 ; 
very ob, Cf. : 

shapes. An ill-made man often in vocative; late 
C. 17-mid-19. ILF.—2. ILmce, a very tightly 
laced girl: ca. 1730-1910. Dyche & Pardon, Halli- 
wcll, O.E.T).—3. ‘ An ill-made irregular Imrap of 
Flesh, &c,’ Dyobo k Pardon : ca. 1730-1830.—4. 

‘ The meat ingredient of a meal, especially break¬ 
fast : usually the same but in a different shape : 
rolled for sausages, in a ball for faggots, or round 
and flat for rissoles ’ ; military : C. 20. B. & P. 

shapes, cut up or show. To frolic; exhibit 
flightiness : mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. H., let ed. Cf. : 

shapes, show one’s. To ‘ turn about, march off ’, 
B.E. ; late C. 17—mid-19.—2. ‘To be stript, or 
made peel at the whipping post,’ Grose, 1st ed.; 
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18-early 19.— 3. To come into view ; coll.: 
1828, Scott; ob. (O.E.D.) 

shapes and shirts. Young actors’ term, ca. 1883- 
1900, for ‘ old actors, who swear by the legitimate 
Elizabethan drama, which involves either the 
“ 8haf)o ” or the “ shirt ’’—the first being the cut-in 
tunic ; the . . . shirt being independent of shape.’ 
Ware. 

♦shape, rare ; gen. shappeau or shappo ; rarely 
shop{p)0 ; less rarely shap. A hat : late C. 17- 
early 19 : c. B.E., ‘ SlMppeau^ c. or Shappo, c. for 
Chappeau ,'—properly Er. chapeau —‘ a Hat, the 
newest Cant, Nab being very old, and grown too eoiu- 
inon ’; Grose, 2nd ed., has shappo and shap, in 
1st ed. only shapjio C. llitchin, 1718, has 
shap, 

share that among you I A soldiers' c.p. (from 
1915) on hurling a bomb into an enemy trench or 
dug-out. H. &, 

♦shark. A pickjjocket : c. of (k 18. d. Stevens, 
1707 ; Grose. (O.E.D.)—-2. (? hence) a customs 
officer ; ca. 1780-1880. Grose, Lst ed.—3. »See 
sharks.—4. (Also black shark : Baumann.) A 
lawyer : nautical coll. : 1840, Marryat (O.E.D.)— 
d. A recruit ; military : ca. 1890- 1910. ? on 

rooky, a rook being a shark.—^b. A sardine : jocular 
nautical : latii 19-20. Bowen. Cf. whale. — 
7. A jirofeshional punter : bookmakers’ (— 1932). 
Slang, yi. 2-11. 

shark-baiter. A too venturesome swimmer: 
.Australian eoll. (— 1935). 

shark out. d’o make off; decamp slyly : dial. 
(— 1828) by 1880, low eoll. Manclion. 

sharks, the. Tlie prc.ss-gang : 1828, D. Jerrold ; 
t by 1990. 

shark’s mouth. ‘ An awning shajK'd to fit round 
a mast ’ : nauti<;al coll, verging on j. : late C. 19-20. 
Bowl'll. 

sharp. A swindler ; a cheat : eoll. : 1797, Mrs 
M. Bohinson (O.E.D.) ; Vaux ; Maski'lyne's title 
for a ino.-’t informative book. Sharps and Flats .— 
2 Hem e, an exjxirt, connoisseur, actual or vsould- 
Ik? wise man : coli, : 1805, The Fall Mall Gazette, 
Sept. 11, ‘ “ Sharps ” W'ho advertise their “ ti])s ” m 
the syiorting journals,’ O.lkl). Ikx sharp, alert.— 
3. (Gen. in }>!.) A necdh': c. ; late 0. 19-20. 
E\ S.E. sha/ps, one of three grades of needles, 
ineiudiiig th(' longest and mo.st sliarply pointed. 

Sharp come in yet ?, has Mr. A traders’ c.p. 
addressed by one (e.g.) shopman to another ‘to 
signify that a customer of suspected honesty is 
about ’ : from ca. 1800. H., 3rd ed. Cf. two-j^nn- 

ten, q.v. 

sharp and blunt. The female pudend ; late C, 19- 
20 rhyming s. on c**t. 

sharp as the comer of a round table. Stupid : 
coll, (lower classes’) : from ca. 1870 ; ob. Prob. by 
opposition to S.E, sharp as a needle or razor or '\thorn. 

sharper’s tools. Fools : rhyming s. : late C. 19- 
20. (As -- dice, it is S.E.) 

♦sharping omee. A policeman : c. and Parlyaree ; 
ca. 1850-90. H., lst ed. See omee. 

♦sharpo. See go on the sharpo. 

Sharp’s Alley bloodworms. Beef sausages ; black 
puddings : ca. 1850-1000. Ex a well-known 
abattoir near Smithfiold. II., 1st ed. 

sharp’s the word and quick’s the motion. A e.p. 
implying that a person is ‘ very attentive to his own 
interest Grose, 2nd ed. : late C. 18-20 ; slightly 
ob. Ex sharp's the word, an enjoining of prompti¬ 
tude. 


sharpy. A derisive coll, nickname for a person 
self-consciously alert: late C. 19-20. 

sharry. A charabanc : low coll. ; 1924 (O.E.D. 
Sup.). Imm. ex chara. 
s’hart. See ’sheart. 

shat. A tattler: ca. 1709-20. Steele in The 
Taller, No. 71, 1709. O.E.lk 
shattered ; shattering. Nervy, nervous; tire¬ 
some, Ujisetting, boring, unpleasant : Society : 
from ca. 1925, Agatha Christie, The Murder at the 
Vicarage, 1930, ‘I feel shattered’ and ‘Life’s very 
hhattcring, don’t you think ?’; E. Waugh, Decline 
and Fall, 1928, ‘My dear, how too shattering for you.’ 

shave. A narrow escape : 1834, B. IL Froude 
(O.E.D.): coll. >, ca. 1860, S.E. Ex S.E. sense, 
‘ a slight or grazing touch —2. Hence, passing an 
examination by a ‘ shave ’ : university (orig. 
Oxford) : 1840, Theodore Hook (O.E.D.) ; slightly 
ob.—3. A definitely false, or at the least, an un- 
authenticjited report : military : 1813, Capt. R. M. 
(’airnes (O.E.D.), so that Sala was wTOiig when, in 
1884, ho implied that the term arose (instead of 
saying that it > gen. popular) during the Crimean 
War, though he may have been right when ho said 
that as — a hoax, it arose then ; the latter nuance, 
unless apjilied to a deliberately false rumour, was 
t by 1914. ‘ From a barber's shop, the home of 

gossip ’ (B. & P.). Cf. latrine rumour, q.Y. —4. ‘The 
jiroportion of the receipts paid to a travelling com¬ 
pany by a local manager F. & H., 1903 ; C. 20 
theatrical. Ex shared-off. —5. ‘A money considera¬ 
tion paid for the right to var}" a contract, by exten¬ 
sion of time for delivery or jiayment, kc.\ E. & H. : 
orig. U.vS. ; anglicised ca. 1900.—6. A drinlv : 
j)roletarian : ca. 1884-1914. Ware. Perhaps ex 
the excuse of going for a shave.—7. A customer for 
a shave : barbers’ coll. : 1895, W. Pi'tt Ridge. So 
too hair-cut, shampoo, singe. 

shave. To deprive a person of all his money or 
goods ; to charge him extortionately : late C. 14— 
20 : S.E. until (!. 19, then coll, verging on s. Cf. 
shaving the ladie^s, q.v.—2. Hence, to steal (v.t.); 
late C. 16-mid-18. D’Urfey, ‘ The Maidens had 
shav’d his Breeches,’ O.E.D. 

shave through, v.i. Abbr. just shave through : 
from ca. 1860: university coll. >, ca. 1890, S.K. 
H., 2nd ed. A variant is make a shave : see shave, 
n., 2. 

shaver. A fellow, ebap ; also a joker, a wag ; 
late C. 16-20 : coll. From ca. 1830 (though young 
shaver occurs as early as 1630) only of a youth, and 
gen. preceded by young or little, very often depre- 
ciatively,—except that, at sea, old shaver = 'a man 
throughout C. 19 (see, e.g. H., 5th ed.). Marlowe, 
1592, ‘ Sirrah, are you not an old shaver ? . . . 
Alas, sir ! I am a very youth ’ ; 1748, Smollett, ‘ He 
drew a pistol, and fired it at the unfortunate 
shaver ’; Dickens ; P. H. Emerson. Ex shaver, 
one who shaves (for barbers have always been 
’cute, knowledgeable fellows) ; or perhaps ex 
shaver, an extortioner (esp. cunning shaver). —2. 
Verj^ rarely applied to a woman : prob. only in 
C. 17, e.g. Cotton, 1664, ‘ My Mother’s a mad 
shaver, | No man alive knows where to have her.’ 
(This instance may, however, be merely an exten¬ 
sion of the C. 17 coll, mad shaver, a roysterer.) Cf. 
the C. 20 sporting women’s use of chap in address or 
application to women. —3. A short jacket: late 
C. 19-early 20 : lower classes. Because it gen. fits 
close ; cf. bum-freezer, -perisher. 
shaving. A defrauding, whether process or com- 
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pleted act: C. 17-20. Dokker. (O.E.T).) Hence 
shaving te? 7ns, the making all the money one can: 
C. 19-20. 

shaving-brush. The female pubic hair: from 
after 1898 ; ob. 

shaving-mill. An open boat, sixteen-oared, of a 
type used as priv ateers in the war of 1812 : Cana¬ 
dian. llowen. 

shaving the ladies. A drapers' phrase for over- 
charpjmji; women: 1809, ‘ Ouida‘We have all 
heard of an operation called shaving the ladies ’ ; 
ob. Ex sharp, n., 1. 

shavings. Illicit clippings of money : late C. 17- 
20 : c. ca. 1750. s. c i. 1800, coli. >, ca. 1800, 
JS.E. B.E. ; Grose, Isted. 

shawl. A greatcoat : jocular military : C. 20. 
E. & Gibbons. 

shawly. An Irish lisherworaan, esp. of Dublin: 
Anglo-Irish : late ('. 19-20. (F. Tennyson Jesse, 

Many Latitiidps, 1928.) Ex the great shawl they 
wc'ar. 

shay sho (or so) !, you don’t. A jocular form of 
‘ really ! ' : C. 20. Ex tijisy distortion of say and 
perha]is mOuenced by so say, cj v. Also I should 
shay sho or so certainly, as in Ian llay, David am! 
Destiny, 1994, ‘1 should shay sho! Go right 
ahead 1 ’ 

She. Queen ^hctoria, ; (Society’s nickname: 
1887-88. Ware. Ex Kider Haggard's She, ])ub- 
lishod early in 1887 : it was so popular that Andnnv 
Lang and W. H. Pollock, in the same year, parodi<‘d 
it as lie. 

she. A woman: mid-C. 10 20 : S.E. until mid- 
19 then coll. ; in C. 20. low coll. wIkui not 
jocular. -2. (Also shee.) A plum ])ud(ling : (’har 
terhouso : late (!. 19 20; f by 1929. A. If. JOd, 
Charterhouse, 1900. Cf. he.--‘A. Her: C. KL 
20 : S.E. until late C. 17 then coll. ; ca. 1750 1SI(». 
low^ coll.; from »3a. 1840. sol. Eoutt*. 1752, ‘ Tho 
fat Cook . . . fell out at the Tail of the W'aggon ; 
so we left slie behind,’ O.E.D. 

she didn’t seem to mind it very much. A ])ro- 
h'tarian ironic c.p. intimating jealousy : ca. 1885- 
1900. Ware. 

she-dragon. A termagant or a forbidding 
woman, esp. if elderly : from the 1890's ; coll, 
bordering on, in C. 20 S.E.—2. A kind of wig. 
says E. <.V H. : ? early C. 19 : proh. coll. 

she-flunkey. A lady’s maul : coll, (lower 
classes’) : from ca. 1875. 

she has (or she’s) been a good wife to him. An 

ironic jiroletarian c.p. ‘ cast at a drunken w oman 
rolling in the streets ’ (Ware) : from ca. 1905 ; not 
wholly t- 

she-house. A house under petticoat rule : late 
C. 18-mid-19. Grose, Ist ed. 

‘ She ’ is a cat’s mother. A c.p. addrc.ssed to 
(esj).) a child c-onstantly referring thus to his 
mother : mid-C. 19-20 ; slightly ob. 

she-lion. A shilling : from ca. 1780 ; very ob. 
Grose 1st ed. By a pun. 

she-male, n. and adj. Eemalo : orig.—ca. 1880— 
London lower classes’ > by ca. 1912 fairly gen. 
jocular. Ware. Pairing with he-male, q.v, 

*she-napper. A hunale thief-catcher ; a bawd, a 
pimp : late C. 17-mid-19 : c. > ca. 1750 low s. 
B.E. ; Grose 1st ed. 

she-oak. Native ale : Australian (1888), hence 
New Zealand ; ob, Cf. shearer's joy. Ex the Aus¬ 
tralian tree so named : quite ! but why ? (Morris.) 
Whence: 


she-oak net. A net spread under the gangway to 
catch seaimm drunk on ‘ she-oak ’ : nautical : late 
C. 19-20 ; ob. Bowen. 

she-school. A girls’ school: C. 19 20 (ob.): 
coll. (T. she-house. 

she thinks she’s wearing a white collar ! She’s 
putting on ‘side ’ 1 : a W.A.A.C.’s c.j». : PB7-18. 
B. & P. Among the ‘ Waacs ’, a white collar wa.'^ 
worn by N.C.O.’s. 

she will go off in an aromatic faint. A Society e.ji. 
of 1889-ea. 80, ‘ said of a fantastical woman, mean¬ 
ing that her delicate nerves will surely be the death 
ol her ’ (Ware). 

sheaf. Incorrect for sheath : late C. 17-20 ; rare 
in ('.19-20. (O.E.D.) 

shearer’s joy. ('(Jonial beer: Australian coll.: 
1892, Gilbi-rt Parker. (9'. she-oak q.v. Morns, 
shears, there’s a pair of. They're very like : 
coll. : C. 17 18. Ex the more gen. there goes or went 
but a pair of shears hetireen (c.g.) ther/i. 

’sheart ; occ. s’heart, shart, s’harte, incorrei tU 
(C. 18) ’sdheart. A coll. miplKMuism lor (iod's 
heart!: lat(‘C. 10-18. {)ev. s'hart. O.E.D. 

sheath !,bymy. A trivial oath : coll. : ca. 1599 
50. H<‘vwoo<l, Mori'. O.ICl). 

sheave- 0 , sheaveo, sheavo or sheevo. A drunlicn 
bout; a free-fight ; nautical. 1'. A Gibbons; 
Manchon. A late C. 19-20 dcrivativi' of :- -2. An 
<‘ntertainmcnt : naval; ('. 19 20. Indc'cd, E. cV 
Gibbons rc'cords it for 1798 thus ; ‘ Sir flohn Onh' 
gavo a grand cliovaux ’ (h'tter of Li<‘ut. ('harles 
Cat heart. May 0). Sc(' chevoo. 

sheba. An atlrai'tivc' uirl or woman ; esyi. ns the 
counterpart (»f sheikh (sense 1): from lt>2(), and 
mostly Amc'rican. Ex the (^uc('n of Sheba, 
reputedly alluring 

shebang. As a hut, room, dwelling, shop, it has 
ri'maiiu'd E.S. ; but (h'l iv at^i vely as a v chich'(.Mark 
'I’vvain. 1872) it was an<:licis(>d in the lap* i890’s ; 
th(‘ d(‘bas(‘d scn.s(‘, a thing, matter, bu.siiu'.ss ( - 1895 
in I'.S.) esp. in the irhole shebang, is not, in C. 20, 
unknown m the British Enqiin'. Prob. ex Er. 
cabane (I)e \'('rc). 

shebO. Navy soa]) : naval : C. 20. i>ovven. 
? ex the (^ueen of Sheba, bt'cause so rich (in (solour). 

sheckles. S<‘e shekels. (The form given by 
Wart'.) 

she’d. She would : coll. See ’d. 

shed. To give ; gne away (sonictliing of little 
value) ; <lroj), h't go ; coll. : J855, Dickens, 
‘ Would shed a little money [ forj a mi.ssion or so to 
Africa.’ O.lLl). 

shed a tear. To make water : mid C. 19 20.— 
2. (? heiK'c by antqihrasis) to take a dram, hence- - 
from ca. ]8()0—-any drink ; lSb4, 11., 9rd ed. ; 1876, 
llindley, ‘ I always made time to call in and shed a 
tear with him.’ Jx's.s gen. and very ob. 

shedduff. A middlc-clas.s corrujition (— 1909) of 
chef-d'aiurrre. Ware. 

shee. See she, 2.— sheela(h). See sheila.— 
sheele. See ’le. 

*sheen. (Jounterh'it coin ; e. (— 1899). Bran¬ 
don ; IL, Lst ed. Occ., from ea. 1880, as adj. Ex 
shan{d), q.v., very prob. (cf. Brandon’s and H.’s 
designation as Scottish); but ])crhaps influenced by : 

sheeny (gen. S.) ; occ. sheeney, -nie, or shen(e)y. 
A Jew : 1824 (O.E.D.) ; in C. 20, opprobrious (wit¬ 
ness S.O.D.) ; in C. 20, inoflensive (witness H., 
5th (‘d., 1874 = 1879). Thackeray, 1847, ‘ Sheeney 
and Moses are . . . smoking their pipes before their 
lazy shutters in Seven Dials.’ From ca. 1890, occ. 
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as adj., as in The Licensed Victuallers' Gazette^ 
Jan. 23, 1891, ‘ “ Don’t like that Shecnoy friend of 
yours,” he said.’—2. Hence, a pawnbroker : mid- 
C. 19-20.—3. A dark-coloured tramp : tramps’ c. 
(— 1932). F. Jennings, Tramping with Tramps. — 
4. A very economical, money-careful man : mili¬ 
tary : C. 20. F. & Gibbons. W. risks the guess 
that sheeny may derive ex Yiddish ])ronunciatioD of 
Ger. schon beautiful, used in praising wares ; very 
tentat ively, I suggest that the term arose from the 
sheeny, i.e. glossy or brightly shiny, hair of the 
average ‘ Fnglish ’ Jew : cf. snide and shine, (pv. 

sheeny or S. ; etc. Adj. Hoe sheeney, n., 1.—2. 
Fraudulent (person) ; base (money) : late C. 19-20. 
A rare sense, due prob. to sheen, q.v. 

sheep. A second-classman : Aberdeen Univer¬ 
sity : 1805, G. Macdonald. 

sheep by moonlight, keep. To hang in chains : 
late ('. lS-mid-19. A. E. llousinan’s note to TAe 
Shropshnv Lad (1898), ix. (U.E.D.) 

sheep-guts, old. A term of contcmi)t: coll.: 
C. 19 -29 ; ol). 

*sheep-shearer. A cheat or swindler : c. : late 
17 mi<l-lS E.E. 

*sheep-walk. A ])rison : c. of ca. 1780-1840. 
Messink, 1781. 

sheep-wash. 'I’o duck : Winchester : from ca. 
1890. b'x slicep-dippmg. 

sheep’s head, all jaw,- like a. A c.p. of a very 
talkative ])ers(>n : late C. 18-20; ob. Grose, 2nd 
ed. S(‘e jaw, n. 

sheep’s he£wl,-Two heads are better than one even 
if one is only a. A c.p. aimed at the second party to 
a plan. etc. ; often in retort to the trite two heads are 
better than one. ('. 20 (? late G. 19-2(>). 

sheep's tail. Shcep's-tail fat : tiouth African 

coll. (— 1888k Pettman. 

sheepskin-fiddle. A drum ; ca isio (>o. 
Whi'ru e slurpskin-fiddler, a drummer {Lex. Hal.). 

sheei’-cloath is incorrect for cer< cloth ; t shehide for 
shahi. t) E.l >. 

Sheer Nasty; Sheer Necessity. Shcerne.ss: naval: 
latet'. 19 20. P>o^^cn. (Naval men go there only 
when ncccs'^jiry.) 

sheet, on the. I p for trial ; ' crmual ’ ; mili¬ 
tary coll : Irom ca. 1907). P\ &: Gibbon.s. »Seo 

sheet it home to. 

sheet-aUey or -lane. Fed ; mul-G. 19-20; ob. 
Gf. lirdjordshire and blanket fair, and Baumann’s 
(f/o) dawn shed lane into Bedfordshire, to go to 
l)ed. 

sheet in the wind or (less gen. and, by 1930, 
flhghtly ob.) wind’s eye, a. Half drunk: 1840, 
Dana, in adumbration ; 18(12, Trollo})e, ‘ -A thought 
tipsy -a sheet or so in the wind, a.s folks say,’ 
O.E.D. ; K. L. Stevenson, 1883 {wind s eye). S. >, 
ea. 1890, coll. ; now virtually S.E. Ex three sheets 
in the irind, q.v. below. 

sheet it home to (a person). To jirove something 
against him : coll. (— 1923). Alanclion. Perhaps 
ex entry of person’s name on a charge-sheet. 

sheet of tripe. A plate of tripe : low urban 
(— 1909). Ware. 

sheets, between the. In bed : from ca. I860: 
coll, now verging on S.E. 

sheets in the wind, three. Drunk : 1821, Egan; 
1840, Dana : mainly sporting s. >, ca. I860, coll. >, 
ca. 1930, S.E. 
sheevo. See sheave- 0 . 

Sheffield handicap. A sprint race with no defined 
scratch, the virtual scratch man receiving a big 
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start from an imaginary ‘ flyer *: Northern coll, and 
dial. : late C. 19-20 ; ob. 

Sheffields ; Sheffs. Shares in the Manchester, 
Shellicld and Lincolnshire Railway : Stock Ex¬ 
change (— 1895) : resp. coll, and s. A. J. Wilson, 
Stock Exchange Glossary. Cf. Saras. 

sheikh ; often incorrectly sheik, A ‘ he-man ’ : 
from 1925. Collinson ; Hlang. Lit., Arabic for a 
chief; Miss Edith Maude IJull’s best-seller The 
Sheikh, —for its sales were, lit. and fig., phen¬ 
omenal,—appeared in 1924.—2. llenie, a lover, 
a girl’s ‘young man’: from ca. 1920; mostly 
U.S. (O.E.D. Sup.) 

sheila or -er ; occ. shiela(h) or sheela(h). A girl. 
Australian, hence New Zealand : late (k 19-20 
The -a form has, in G.Wk and after, been much the 
more gen. ; j)resumably influenced by the female 
Christian name. A })crversiori of English dial, and 
low a. shaler (Brandon, 1839 ; II., 1st od.). 

shekels ; occ. sheckles. Com ; money in gen. : 
coll. : 1883, F. Marion Crawd’ord, but jirob. used at 
least a decade earlier,—cf. Byron’s anticipation of 
1823. Ex shekel, the most important Hebrew silver 
coin. 

shele. See ’le. 

*shelf. An informer; esp. one w ho has himself 
partici[)atcd in the crime : Australian c. (— 1920). 
Jice Doone. Because he very ellcctually puts a 
criminal there. Cf. sheljer. 
shelf, off the. See sense 4 of; 
shelf, on the. in pawn : C. 19 20. Lex. Bal. ; 
H.. 1st ed.—2. Under arrest : military : from ca. 
1870 ; ob.—3. Transported : ca. 1850-70 : c.—4. 
Dead : from ca. 1870. Wh('nco off the shelf, resur¬ 
rected (gen. as fake off the shelf) : C. 20, (—5. As 

apj>li<‘d to old maids and unemployed or involun¬ 
tarily retired jiersons, it is S.E.) 

■‘"shelfer. An informer to the jiolice : New Zea¬ 
land c. (— 1932). Ex shelf, q.v. 

shell. An undress, tight-litting jacket : mili¬ 
tary : from ca. 1880. St, James's Gazelle, Dec, 22, 
1886, ‘Tunics and shells and messing-jackets and 
caps.’ Abbr. S.E. shell-jacket (1840, O.E.T).).— 
2. The female pudend : C. 19-20 : coll, verging 
on euphcmi.stic S.E.—3. S(‘e shells.- 4. A hearse : 
lower classes’ (— 1923). Maiichon ('corbillurd 
dcs ])auvres ’). 

she’ll. She will : coll. : C. 18-20. Cf. hell, q.v. 
shell, old. See old shell. 

shell-back. A sailor of full age, csy), if tough and 
knowledgeable : nautical coll. (— 1883). Perhaps 
for the. reason given by W. Clark Russell in Jack's 
('ourtship (1883), ‘It takes a sailor a long time to 
straighten his sfiine and get quit of the hold sheer 
that earns him the name of shell-hack.’ 

shell out. To disburse ; pay (out) : coll. : C. 19- 
20. Maria Edgeworth, Tom Moore, Headon Hill. 
Scott, in 1816, has shell down, hut this form is very 
rare. Ex shell, remove a seed from its shell (etc.).— 
2. As v.i., to hand over wdiat is due or expected, 
pay up ; coll, from ca. 1820. Egan, 1821.—3. To 
club money together, gen. as vhl.n. : ca, 18‘20-50. 
Egan’s Grose.--4. shell (a person) out, to pluck him 
at cards or dice : low (— 1923). Manchon. Ex 
senses 1, 2.—5. V.t., ex sens© 1, to declare : a rare 
coll, of ca. 1860-1910. Mrs Henry Wood. (O.E.D.) 

shell-proof, n. and adj. (A) boastful or foolhardy 
(fellow'): military : 1916 ; ob. F. & Gibbons. Cf. 
bomb -jwoof cr. 

'''shell-shock. Cocoa: c. : from ca. 191S, 
(Michael Harrison, Spring in Tartarus, 1935.) 
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shell-shock bread. Bread arrivin^r^ impaired, to 
those in the front line : New Zealand Koldiors’ ; 
1910-18. 

shell with name on it. See bullet . . . 
shelling peas, as easy as. ^ ery easy : coll.: 
C. 19 20. (O.E.i).) 

^shells ; occ*. shels. l\Ton('v : cf. of ea. 1690- 
1020, Greene. (Cf. the n.se made of eowries.) 

s’help. See s’elp. (1904, O.E.I).); cf. s'welp .— 
shels. See shells. 

[Shclta is ‘ a kind of cryptic Irish spoken by 
tinkers and confirmed tramps ; a secret jargon 
composed chiefly of Gaelic words disguised by 
changes of initial, traiis])()sition of letters, back- 
alantniig and similar devaes,’ i'\ & H. Discovered 
in 1876 by Leland, who juibbslu'd his account of it 
in his 1882 ; considerable attention lias 

been paid to its since t lie Gy^isy Lore Society started 
in 1889, its Journal m 1890. (See, c.g. toby.)] 
shelter-stick. An umbrella : Cumberland 8. 
(— 1904), not dial. E.D.D. 

shelve, gen. v.t. To hold over part of (the weekly 
bill) : printers’ coll. : from ca. 1870. Contrast 
hor.'iing, (j.v. 

sheniozzle ; occ. shimozzel, s(c)hlemozzle, even 
chimozzle. A difliculty or nuslortune ; a *■ row ’ : 
from late 1880’s : East End, orig. (esp. among book¬ 
makers) and mainly. The li<fer(p, Dec. 1, 1889, 
(fchlcinozzlc; Binstead, 1899. shlemozzlf \ Anon., 
From the Front, 1900, chimozzle ; J. Maclaren, 1901, 

‘ If Will couK's out of tins shemoy.7.ie.’ Ex Yiddish 
(Ware).—2. Hence, loosely, ‘ an a flair of any sort ’ 
(F. A' Gibbons) : lower cl.asses’ and militarj’^ : C, 20. 

sheniozzle (etc.), V. To mak(> ofl, decamp : orig. 
(ca. 1901) and mostly East End, >, by 1914, fairly 
gen. 

sheiian(n)igan or -in ; occ. shenan(n)iken, shi- 

(with either ending), and, nautical, shenanecking 
(Bowen). Nonsense, chatf; (the piedominant 
C. 20 sensi^ :) trickery, ‘funny ’ games: ong. (ca. 
1870), U.S. ; anglicLsed ca. 1890. IL Barr, 1902, 

‘ If I were to pay tlaun they might think there was 
pome shenanigan about it.’ PiM'hajis fantastic on 
the (’ornisb &hey\achrum. a drink of boihal beer, rum, 
sugar, and lemon ; but much more ])rob. the base is 
nenan{n)i(!an (etc.) and tlie origin the Ea.st Anglian 
and Gloucestershire )l\ 7uin{ii)ick, to }»lay the 

fool, M'ith iniin. origin in the vbl.n. nanmcking 
(etc.) : E.D.D. It has, however, been sugimsted by 
Mr A. .Jameson (of Sennen) that the term derives 
from the Erse sionnoch (jironounced shinnuch) : cf. 
Anglo-Irish foxing, liiding or malingering.—2. 
Hence, as v.i. and t. : late (k 19-20. 

sheiian(n)i(c)ker. A shirker: from the middle 
1890’s. Ex ])ivceding, 2. 
shen(e )y . See sheeny. 

shepherd. ‘ Every sixth boy in the cricket-bill 
wdio answers for the five below him being present,’ 
F. A 11. : Harrow: lati* (k 19-20, 
shepherd, v.t. To shadow ; watch over (c.g. a 
rich relative, an heiress, a football or hockey 
opponent) : 1874, H., 6th ed,, ‘ To look after care¬ 
fully, to place under police surveillance ’ : s. >, 
ca. 1910, coll. See esj). Barr^re & Leland. Perhaps 
ex the tending of sheep. (O.E.D.) —2. To follow 
In person) in order to cheat or swindle him, or else to 
get something from him : from ca, 1890 ; Aus¬ 
tralian 8. >, ca. 1920, coll. Morris.—3. To force 
(the enemy) into a ditficult position : military s. 
(Boer War) : -, ca. 1916, coll. ; by 1930, almost B.E. 
The Daily Telegraph, April 2, 1900, ‘ Cronje wae 


ehepherded with his array into the l)ed of the 
Modder by a turning movement,’ 

shepherd pie. Incorrect for shrphcrd'yi pie: 
C. 20. Been on the ‘ S])ocial Lunch ’ labcd attached 
to the Hart Street (London) branch of the Ex])res8 
Dairy’s eating-houses on Juno 4, 1935. 

shepherd’s plaid. Bad : from ca, 1870. P. Ik, 
llhyrning iSlang, 1932. (\mtrast Hohin Hood, (pv. 

sherbet. (A glass of) any warm alcoholic lirpior, 
e.g. a grog: s. (— 1890) ex catachresis. (Not 
among the u])per classes.) Jkvrn'Te A, liOland. Gf. : 

sherbet(t)y. Drunk: 1890, The Licemsed Ejc- 
tvallers' Gazette, Feb, 8, ‘ By the time one got to bed 
Tom w^a.s a bil sherbetty ’ ; ob. Ex s/uohrt, q.v. 

sheriff’s ball. An oxcculion: ca. 1780-1860. 
Grose, 1st e^l. Whence ; 

sheriff’s ball and loll out one’s tongue at the com¬ 
pany, dance at the. To bang (v.i.) -. ca. 17S(I -1869. 
Gros(‘, Ist ed. ('f. go t<> rid in a horse's night-cap 
(ibid.), and a variant of the ontry-])brase : dance on 
nothtng at the sheriff's hall (Grosi* in his Olio). 

sheriff’s basket or tub. A rece])ta(l(‘ sot out¬ 
side a jiri.son for the receipt of charity fiw the 
prisoners: resf). late Ck 16-mid-17 (N’asbc) and ca. 
1630-60 (Massinger), O.E.D. 

sheriff’s bracelets. Ilamhuffs: ca. 1780 i860. 
Gro.se, 1st ed. ('f. : 

sheriff’s hotel. A prison ; ca. 1780 1860, 
Grose, Ist ed. t’f. : 

sheriff’s journeyman. A hangman : early (’ 19. 
Lex. Dal. ( 1. : 

sheriff’s picture-frame. The hnngnmn's nrio.-^e 
ca. 1780-1860. Grose, Ist ed. ; l^.gan. 

sheriff's posts. ‘ Two painted ])osts. set up al the 
sluTifl's door, to wliuh ))roclarnalions ^^ere atlixcd,’ 
O.E.D.: late C. ItL-mid-l 7. Jonson. 

sheriff’s tub. See sheriff’s basket.-sherk. See 
shirk. 

Sherry. The English dramatist Sheridan from 
ca. 1770. (The title of an important review in 'J'he 
Observer, Oct. 8, 1933.) 

sherry ; shirry. A scurry ; a rajud or furtive 
departure : Irorn ca. 1820 ; even in dial., vi rv oh. 
llaggart, 1821. ‘ Tla^ shiirv bi'carae gmuMal—I was 
run to my full s]K‘e(l,’ O.E.D. ILx tlu' v — 2. 
sheriff : low (— 1869) ; oh. H., 1st ed . <.t tip the 
double. —3. Cheap alo : taverns’: late (k 19-early 
20. Ware. 

sherry, v. (Also sherry off.) To run away (esp. 
hastily): 1788, Grose, 2nd ed. In (k 19-20, often 
shirry (as in llaggart, 1821) and. from ca. 1860, 
t except in dial. The O.E.D., prob. riublly. sug¬ 
gests ex {to) sheer {off) ; less likely, a yicrvc'CMon of 
Er. chanter, to carry oil ; kxss likely still, though 
not impossibly, cx an offensi\e-nationality id(‘a, 
sherry the wine being from Xercs (now Jerc'z) in 
Spain. 

sherry, go to. To die : circus-workers' (~ 1887), 
Baumann. Ex sherry, n. and v. 

sherry-cobbler. A cobbler made wdth shiTry : 
coll : 1809; ob. ‘ Ouida.’ (J’hornton.) 

sherry-fug. To tipple slieiry : university : ca. 
1870-1916. (Cf./wf/, q.^.) 

sherry off. Sec sherry, v. 

Sherwood Foresters, the. The 46th Begiment; 
from ca. 1881, the 1st Nottinghamshire Regiment : 
mid-C. 19-20: military coll. >, by 1910, S.E. 
(Dawson.) 

shet for shut, shettered for shuttered : sol. pro¬ 
nunciation Been in other words as well ; C. 19 
(? earlier)-20. Ware, 
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shevoo. A party, ('syx in the eveniny^ : C. 20 : 
moHtly AiistI'ulian. Prol). ex Fr. chcz vous: cf. 
sheart ■!/, (j.v. 

shewlc. C. lS0()-90, as in The Daily News, 
Dec, 2. lHr)4, ‘ This is a terra recently introduced as 
a genteel designation for cat’s mi'at, and evidently 
derived from chcval, French for hoise, as mutton 
from humton, &c.’ 

*shew a leg. To run away ; c. (— 1829); t 
1900. Egan's ( Irose.—2. (den. in imperative.) d'o 
rise liom bed : mid-C. 19-20 : nautical >, ca. 1910, 
military. Lit., sliow a. h*g from under the bed¬ 
clothes. John Masefield, The Conway, 19,‘iJ, note.s 
that the full call on that trainin<j ship has, from 
befon* ISOl. lx cn : ‘ Heave out, Ji(‘av(> out, heave 
out, heave out ! Away ! | Lome all you sleepers. 
Hey ' I Show a leg and put a stodung on it.’ Cf. 
rise and .slnnf. 

shew-leg day. A vindy day: London coll. 
(— ISST) , ob. Laumann - -2. A ^ery muddy 
day: Jamdon (oil. : ca IS80-192d. Ware. Often 
pnm. shnllct! day 

*sliice ; ok . chice, schico, slii.se. Any Avortbless 
yierson or thiuL': c. of ( a. 1 Hare. I'rob. 

ex:—2 Aotlmig, as work for .^dnrr : e. or low s. 
( — IS.'iOj JL, 1st ed.--'-lh ('ounterfeit moiu'V : c. : 
1877. ,\non , Fire Tans' Penal Ftrntudt, ' I asc('r- 
tained v hile at Dartmoor that a ver\ latye “ biea- 
ness ” IS done in shise,’ Either ex sl>ic'o\ 1, <|.v., 
or dm ct ex der. Srhetsse, excrement, or ex the v., 
sen.s*' ].—1. ‘An unyirofitabh* undt*itaking. A 
wa.sh-out. “To catch a shici' ’ to have an 
unreniuncrative d('al ’ : graft( rs’: late C. 19-20. 
Pliili]) Allingham, Cheajijai L\ 1994. 

*Shice, To deceive, detraiul, lenvi in th(> 
lurch, bt'tray ; v.i., to ‘ wi-ish ' : c. : liom ca. ISfio. 
IJauiuann l^x n., 2. --2. To ludoul : low (— 1SS7), 
Ihiumann. 

shice, catch a. See shice, n , 4. 

*shice \cliice, schice, sliise), adj. No good : e. or 
low- s. (-- 18d'9j. 11., 1st ed, at chtct, ‘ TIh* term 

was tir.st iKcd by the tlews in the last century.’ ? ex 
d('r. Srh( also shish.)-- -2. Whence (or 

directly ex shuo, n., 3, (|.v.), sjuinous, counterfeit : 
c. : 1877. ‘ 'Two since notes ’ (source as m n., 3).—• 
N.IL : Sen.scs 1 and 2 lui\o variants shicery, 
shicLery .— 3. Drunk: low : late C. 19-early 20. 
Presumablv ex semse 1 inllucnced by shickcr, adj., 

(j.\. 

shicer : occ. schicer, sluser, and, in sen.S(‘2, rarely 
skycer. An unprodiutive claim or (gen. gold-) 
mine; Aii.straha : ISor). The {Mflbourne) Aryus, 
Jan. H* ; s. . ca. 1880. coll. >, ca. 1910. S.E. 
(The occ. sjKdlings are, in this sen.se, merely illiterate 
and, in any case, very rare.) Either ex since, adj., 1, 
or n., 2, (jq.v., or—as W . /lUggests—-direct ex (.ler. 
8ch< issc?, a voider of excrement ; or, ju|t possibly, 
ex slncfry, (j.x.—2. (? hence, or ex since, adj., 1) A 
worthless jK'rson (the predominant, and virtually 
the only Ch 20, sense) ; a very idle one , a numn, 
eyionging man ; a humbug : low (— 1857). 
‘Dueange Anglicus ’ ; IL, 1st cd. Also shyster 
(H., 1874).—-3. A Avelsher or defaulter : Au.sti’aiian 
racing : irom mid-1890’8. Morris. Ex sense 1 or 
2'—or both. 

shicery. Fad ; symrious : c. or low s. : from ca. 
1800; very ob. F & H., giving no iUustration. 
Either «‘x shicer, 2, or a perversion of shirkery, q.v. 

snick. Drunk: low Australian : C. 20. C. J. 
Dennis. Aiow. shickered, (j.v. 

shicker. Intoxicating liquor: C. 20: mostly 


Australian. C. J. Dennis. Much less gen. than its 
origin : 

shicker, v.i.; occ. schicker, shikker, shikkur. To 
drink liquor; get drunk: (h 20 (yirob. fiom late 
ISOO’s : cf. next entry) : mostly Australian and not 
gen. considered resj>ectabl('. V ex Arabic, as is the 
tradition in Australia and New Zealand, or, as is 
more jirob., a derivation and corruption of she-oak, 
q.v. No; ex Hebrew shikkur, drunk, as is; 

shicker, etc. Adj., drunk : from bite LSOO's. (? ex 
the v.) I'hnstead, 1899, ‘ Slie comes over shikkur 
and varits to go to shleeb.’ t'f. : 

shickered ; shick. 3 ijxsy : (k 20 (? also very late 
C. 19). Ex shickcr, v. Cf. 2 in : 

shickery ; rarely shikerry, (Cf. shicery, q.v.) 
Shabby, hliabbily ; bad, badly : c. or low s. : 1851, 
Mayhewy ‘The hedge crocus is shickery togged.’ 
V ex since, adj., J.—2. Dec., in laU' (k J9—20 
(though very oh. by 1935), drunk. Perhaps ex 
shicker, adj. f 'f. shici and shickered. —3. Sjrurious : 
see shice, adj. 

slli(C)ksel. A nice Gentile girl : Jewish coll. : 
mid-Ck 19-20. A dmimutive of 67//Lsa : see sense 2 
of: 

shickster ; occe shickser, shiksa, sbikster, shick- 
ster. Mid (t by 1903) shakester. A lady : 1839, 
P.randon, shickster; 1857, ISnowden {Magazine 
.Issistant, 3r’d ed.), shikster ; 18.79, XL, Ist ed,, 

shakester and shieksler ; 1899, Pinstead, shiksa. —-2. 
Hence, any (Gentile) woman oi gill : nio.stly Jewu.sh 
iind yK*jorativ<“ : late (k 19-early 20. Contrast 
shnksd, —3, \ Gruitde female servant : among 
.lews; late G. 19-20.—L A noiie-too-n'syiectabJe 
girl or woman : niid-C. 19-20 : low. (Jarew, Auto- 
hiogniphy of a Cip^y, 1891, y:). 414, ‘ As i was leuvin’ 
the court, a reg'lar ’igh-llying shickster eornes u]),' 
refers to iuid-(_k 19; (“f. 11., 3r(l ed., 'A “gay” 
lady.' Possibly the term derives ex shtce, adj., 1 : 
that shickster is, in any ease, from A'iddish is a 
virtual eiTtainty ; that senses 1 and 4 may orig. 
have h<*en e. i.s a possibility, as ayiytears also m : 

*shickster-crab3. Ladies’ shoes; trainyis’ c. 
(— 1804); oh. IL, 3rd ed. 

shie. See shy, V.— -shielah (.Lee Doone). See 
sheila.—shier. See shyer. 

shiX. Eish : back 8. (— 1859). 11., 1st ed. 

shift, v.t. To dislodge (a hotly of the eneniAd : 
roll.: 1898.- -2. To murder; 1S9S. --3. (Theoyiern- 
tive origin of sense.s 1, 2) to dislodge from its back, 
i.e. to throw' (of a horst' its rider) : coll. : 1891.—1. 
To eat; more gen. to dnuk : s. (18!h)) : ca. 1910, 
coll. All four sense.'., O.XkD.-- -5. To change 
(clothing): nautical eoll. : G. 20. Powen. Ex dial. 

shift, do a. To stool; low' : from ca. 1870 ; 
slight l> ob. 

shift-monger. A young man-about-town: 
taverns’ : ca. 1881-90. Ware. I'ix stiff shirt- 
front of evening dress. 

shift yer ban’OW ! Move on ! : Glasgow', mostly 
lower classes’ (— 1934). 

♦shifter. A sly thief; a sharper ; ca. 1560-1040 : 
c. >, ca. 1600, s. or coll. Aw'dclay, L'lorio, Wdthals. 
ITob. ex S.Xh shift, to use shifts, evasions, ex- 
})edients, though this is recorded not before 1579 
(O.E.l).).--2. ‘ An alarm, an intimation, given by a 
thief to his pall,' Vaux : c. of ca. 1810-40. Be¬ 
cause it causes him to shift.—3. A drunkard : from 
ca. 1896 ; oh. Ex shift, v. (above). 

Shiftesbury. Fee Old Tony. 

[’•'shifting. A warning ; esp. an alarm conveyed 
by the watching to the opera! mg thief: c. ; from 
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ca. 1820 ; ob. Cf. shifter, 2. This may be a F. &. H. 
error. ] 

shifting ballast. Landsman—esp. soldiers— 
aboard : nautical: late C. 18-mid-19. Grose, 
1st 0 ( 1 . 

shifting dullness. See round, n., 2. 
shifty cove, A trickster: from ca. 1820 (ob.): 
low. See cove ; ef. shifter, 1. 

shig. A shilling: Winchester: from ca. 1840; 
ob. Mansfield. CL shigfjers, (\.v. —2. Hence, s/w/a, 
money, esp. silver : East End : from ca. 18G0. 
H., .-Ird ed. 

shiggers. White foothall shorts costing 105.: 
Winchester : mid-C. 19-20. Ex shig, 1. 
shigs. See shig, 2. 

shikerry. See shickery.—shikker, -ur. Sc^e 
shicker.—«hiksa, shikster. See shickster.-"shiksel. 
See shicksel. 

shillen ; s hillin ’. Wdiereas the latter is merely a 
pronouncing coll., the former is a sol. (— 1887). 
Baumann. 

shilling, take the Queen’s or King’s. To enlist in 
the Army : G. 18-20 : coll. >, by 1830, S.E. Also, 
though not in C. 20, take the shilling. 

shilling(-)dreadful (t in C. 20). shocker. A (short) 
sensational novel sold at one shilling : coll. >, ca. 
1905, S.E. : 1885, The Athenceum, Nov. 14, ‘Mr 
R. L. Stevenson is writing another shilling-dread¬ 
ful ’; s. shocker, July, 1886 (O.E.I).). The earlier 
term i§ on the analogy of penny dreadf ul, q.v. ; the 
latter, due to desire ibr variation. Of. thriller and 
yellow-hack qq.v. 

shilling tabernacle. A Nonconformist tea-meet¬ 
ing at one shilling per head : lower classes’ (—1909); 
ob. Ware. 

shilling emetic. ‘ A J)leasure boat at a seaside- 
resort ’ : nautical (ofiicers’) : C. 20. Bowen. 

s hillin g to ninepence, bring a. Sec ninepence 

to . . . 

shiUy-shally. To be undecided ; to hesitate; 
vacillate ; 1782, Miss Burney : coU. till ca. 1850, 
then S.E. Ex the n. (1755, Shebbeare), itself ex the 
adj. (1734, Chcstedield), in its turn ex stand, shill I, 
shall I (Congreve, 1700), earlier stand shall I, shall I 
(Taylor, 1630) ; shilly-shally as n. and (in C. 20, ob.) 
adj., orig. coll., both > S.E. early in C. 19. F, & H.; 
O.E.I). 

s him ; shim-plough. Catachrcstic for skim, 
skim-plough : (h 19-20. O.E.I). 

shimmey (1837, Marryat) ; more gen. s himmy 
(1856, H. H. Dixon, O.E.D.). A chemise : coll.; 
not, as the O.E.I). a8.sert8, merely dial, and I’.S. 
Whence shimmy-shake, q.v.—2. The game of 
cheinin defer, of the first two syllables of which it is a 
corruption : Society : late C. 19-20. (A. E. W. 

Mason, The Sapphire, 1933, ‘ I think we ought to 
play a little at the shimmy table.’) 

shimmy-shake. A kind of fox trot popular in 
1920’s : coll. > S.E. 
shimozzel, -le. See shemozzle. 
shin. A kick on the shin-bone : (esp. London) 
BchoolboyB’ coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

shin-plaster. A bank-note : U.S,, anglicised ca. 
1860; ob. H., 3rded. 

*shin-scraper. A treadmill : c. : 1869, J. Green¬ 
wood, ‘ On account of the operator’s liability, if he 
is not careful, to get his shins scraped by the ever- 
»-evolving wheel,’ f by 1920. 

shin-stage, (take) the. (To go) a journey on foot, 
not by stage-coach : non-aristocratic coll. : mid- 
C. 18-mid-19. W’are. Cf. Shank's mare. 


shinan(n)igan or -in or i(c)kin. See shenan(n)igan, 
shindy. A spree or noisy merrymaking : from ca. 
1820. Egan, 1821, ‘The Jack Tar is . . . con¬ 
tinually singing out, “ W’hat a prime shindy, my 
mess mates Either ex ‘ the rough but uumly old 
game of “ shinty ” ’ (J. Grant, 1876) or, more prob., 
ex sense 3, which therefore presumably derives ex 
shinty. —2. A (rough) dance among sailors : nau¬ 
tical— 1811). Lex. Bal.; Srnyth.^—3. See shines 
(cf. shindy, 1,2). (The sense, a row or a commotion, 
from the 1840's, is gen. considered S.E., but it may 
orig. hav^o been coll. Ex sense 1 or sense 3.) 

shine. A fuss, commotion, row : coll. : from ca. 
1830. Dickens, 1852. Esp. rnake (or kick up) a 
shine. Perhaps ex shine, brilliance, inlluenccd by 
shindy, 1. Hence, boasting ; chalT(ing) ; esp. no 
shine, honestly, sincerely, genuinely : tailors’: 
mid-C. 19-20. E.g. The Tailor and Cutter, Nov. 29, 
1928.—3. Money : from ca. 1840 : (? c. >) low 8 . 
Egan, 1842. ? ex shiners (q.v.). Cf. shiney, shino. 

—4. See shine to, take a. 

shine, adj. Good ; likable, e.g. ‘ A shine chap *: 
New Zealanders’ : C. 20. Ex brightness as opp. 
obscurity. 

shine, V.i. To raise rnonov, or display it : late 
C. 19-20 ; ob. Ex shine, to exccl.-^ -2. shine up to, 
see shine to, take a.—3. To boast : tailr)rs' : from 
ca. 1860 ; ob. Cf, shiner, 4.—4. See shines like . . . 

shine, shyin’, adj. ‘ Excellent ; desirable \ ('. J. 
Dennis : low Australian (~ 1916). Ex brightness ; 
cf. dazzler. 

shine, cut a. To make a fine show : eoll. : 1819 
(O.E.D.). Dec. (t m C. 20), make a shine. 
shine !, rise and. See rise and shine ! 
shine from or out of, take the. 'J o deprive of 
brillianee ; to surpass, put in the sliade : eoll. ; 
1818, Egan, Boxiana, 1, out of ; 1819, Moore,/rom, 
which is t in (’. 20. (O.E.I) ) 

shine-rag, win the. 'Po lose ; be mined ; Lon¬ 
don, ca. 1850-1910, Maybew. Oce. shiuey-rag, as 
in IL, Ist ed., ‘Said in gambling when any one 
continues betting ’ after th(* luck sets in against 
him. 

shine to, take a. To take* a fancy to or for : eoll, : 
U.S. (— 1850), adopted ea. 1890 by Australians, 
who oee., in (’. 20, use shiiie up to. Cf. dial, shiner, a 
8W(‘etheart, oia^’s flirt. 

shiner. See shiners. —2. A mirror ; esp. a eard- 
ehaqiers’ : from ea. 1810 : perbajis orig. e. \’uux. 
—3. A clever h'llow : coll, and dial. : from ca. 1820. 
Halliweil.—4. A boaster: tailors’: from ea. 1860. 
(’f. shine, v., 3.-5. A silk hat : coll. : 1867, E. 
Francis (O.E.D.).—6. A stone so built into the wall 
of a house that its thick end is out ward ; South 
African : 1881, Douglass, Ostrich Farming. —7. A 
diamond : South African : 1884, The Queenstown 
Free Press, Jan. 15. Pettman. (3’. shiners. —8. 
(Shiner.) The inevitable nickname of any man 
siiriiamed Green or Wright, Black or W’hite, 
Bryant (Bryant &, May’s matches) or Bright : naval 
and military : late C. 19-20. F. &, Gibbons. 

shiners. Money ; coins, esp. guineas and/or 
sovereigns: 1760, Foote, ‘To let a lord of lands 
want shiners, ’tis a shame.’ Occ. in singular as a 
gold or, less gen., a silver coin : C. 19-20 : Surr, 
1806 (O.E.D.) ; ‘ Pomes ’ Marshall. Cf. shine (n., 
2), shindy, shino. —2. Jewels : C. 20. (J). Sayers, 

1934.) Ex shiner, 7.—3. A cleaning-up parade ; 
something highly polished : military : from ca. 
1920. 

Shiners, the. The 6th Foot Regiment >, in late 
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C. 19, the Northumberland Fusiliers : military : 
since the Seven Years War, in which they shone 
with ‘ 8})it and j)()lisli F. & (jlibbons. 

shines. Cay)er8 ; tricks : U.S. (18130), anglicised 
ca. 1800 : coll. Cf. shindy with its sense-history 
very similar to that of shine, shmes, nn.—2. ? hence, 
co})ulation between human beings : from ca. 1870. 

shines like a shitten bam door, it. It shines most 
brilliantly ; a low coll, of C. 18-mid-19. Swift, 
Fohte Conversation, ‘ Why, Miss, you shine this 
morning like a sh— barn-door ’ ; Grose, 3rd ed. 

shiney, properly shiny. Money; esp. gold 
nuggets: 1850, 13eade ; very ob. Cf. shiners, 
shino. —2. (Shiney.) The East, esp. India : Regu¬ 
lar Army’s : late C. 19-20. B. & P. Ex the bril¬ 
liant sunlight. CT. Sfcealipore, q.v. 
shiney-raK. See shine-rag. 

shingle. Incorrect lor single (tail of roebuck or 
deer): from ca. 100)0. O.E.l). 

shingle short, have a. To have a ‘ tile loose to 
be mentally delicient : from ca. 1850 : Australian s. 

ca. 1910, gen. coll. Mundy, 1852 ; Mrs 

Campbell Praed, 1885. (O.E.l).) 

shingle-sphtting. The bilking of creditors by re¬ 
tiring to the country : Tasmanian : 1830, The 

Hof tart Town Almanack; t by 1900. Here, 
shingle -- a juece of board. Morris. 

shingle-tramper. A eoastguardsman : naval 
coll. (— 1807); ob. by 19(K), f by 1920. Smyth. 
Because ho constantly walked the shingle of the 
(j^ebbly) shore. 

shining saucepan and rusty pump. A nautical 
c.p. (late C. 19-20) applied to a hayijiy shiyi. Bowen. 

Skinkin-ap-Morgan. A W elshman : a coll nick¬ 
name : rnid-G. 17-mid-18, when Tafjy (q.v.) gen. 
A broadside ballad of ca. 1000 (see Farmer’s Musa 
Pedestris) has : ‘ With 8hinkin-ap-Morgan, with 

Blue-cap, or Teague [q.v.], ] We into no (’ovenant 
enter, nor League.’ 

Shinner. A Sinn Feiner: coll.: 1921. O.E.D. 
(Suyt ). Ex pronunciation {shin fdner). 

shino. An ob. variant of shiny, (j.v. : from ca. 
1800. On rhino, q.v. Cf. shiners, shinery ; see al.so 
shine, n., 2. 

shiM, break (one’s). To borrow money (cf. IT.S. 
shinner, shinnimj) : late C. 17-20 ; slightly ob. 
B.E. Ex the old Russian custom of beating on the 
shins tho.se who have money and \m 11 not pay their 
debts (.see O.E.l).). 

shins, clever. See clever shins, 
shiny, ad j. See Shiny Seventh, 
shiny, the. See shiney. Cf. shine (n., 2), shiners, 
shino. 

shiny rag, win the. ^^f c shine-rag. 

S hin y Seventh, the. I'he 7th Battalion City of 
London Regiment : military : late C. 19-20. 
F. & Gibbons. Ex ‘the always brightly polished 
brass buttons of their tunics, in contra.st to the 
dark metal buttons worn by tlio other three bat- 
talions with which they were brigaded under the 
Territorial System.’—2.' Also, the 7th Hussars and 
the 7th Royal Fusiliers: military: mid-C. 19- 
early 20. ‘ “ Shiny ” is the normal nickname of all 

regiments bearing the number Seven,’ R. J. T. 
Hills, 1934. 

Shiny Tenth, the. The 10th Royal Hussars*, 
military : late C. 19-20. (R. d. T. Hills, Something 

about a Soldier, 1934.) Formerly the China Tenth, 

q.v. 

ship. A body of compositors working togctlicr : 
printers’ coll.: 1875, Southw'ard s Diet, of lyyo- 


graphy (O.E.D.). Abbr. companionship. Cf. stab, 
q.v.— 2. See ship, old.—3. Se‘e ship, out of a. 

ship, v.t. To pull out of bed, mattress on top : 
Sherborne School: from ca. ISGO.—2. To turn back 
in a lesson : Shrewsbury School: from ca. 1860. 
Both are prob. ex ship (off), to send packing.—3. To 
drink (v.t.): nautical coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 
Lit., take on board.—4. (Ex sense 1.) To turn 
upside down, to ‘ rag ’ : Oxford undc'rgraduates’ : 

C. 20. Alec Waugh, The Baliols, 1934, ‘ Ae.sthetes 
. . . whose room.s are ship])cd on bump-suppers.’ 
And in the same author's The Loom of Youth, 1917, 
as Public School s, 

ship, old. A jocular coll, address to a sailor : 
orig. and mostly nautical to a former ship-mate : 
mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. Cupples, 'The Green Hand, 1849 
(O.E.D.); Bowen. 

ship, out of a. Out of work : theatrical: ca. 
1880-1910. Ware (at whispering gallery). 

ship a swab. To receive a sub lieutenant’s com¬ 
mission : naval : mid-C. 19-oarly 20. Bowen. 
The ‘ swab ’ w’as the single epaulette conferred by 
this rank. 

ship blown up at Point Nonplus. (Indicates that a 
man is) plucked penniless or politely expelled : 
Oxford University : ca. 1820-50. Egan’s Grose. 
Point Nonplus is apunningly imaginary geographical 
feature. 

ship for a ha’porth of tar, lose (or spoil) a. 

Erroneous for lose a sheep . . . : mid-C. 19-20. 

‘ Tar is u.sed to protect sores or wounds in sheep 
from flies, and the consequent generation of worms,’ 
Apperson ; tar being the cause of the error. (The 
proverb dates from late C. 16.) 

ship-husband. A sailor seldom on shore and even 
then anxious to return to his ship : nautical coll. : 
from ca. 1840; ob. Marrynt, 1842. Punning the 
now ob. ship's husband, an agent that looks after a 
ship W'hile it is in port. 

ship in full sail. (A pot of) ale : rhyming s. 
(— 1857). ‘ Ducangc Anglicms.’ 

ship-mate with, be. To have personal knowledge 
(of a thing) : nautical : late C. 19-20. Bowen, 

‘ E.g. “I’ve never been shipmate with single top¬ 
sails 

Ship of Troy, the. A variant of {the) Horse of 
Troy, q.v. F. & Gibbons. 

ship one’s land-face. To revert to one's sea-going 
attitude : nautical ; late C. 19-20 ; ob. Bowen. 
With hard-case skippers a significant c.p. ■wan fetch 
me a bucket of water to wash off my land-face : a hint 
to the crew of squalls ahead. 

ship’s. Naval cocoa or tobacco : naval coll.: 
C. 20. Bowen. 

ship’s cousin. A rating or apprentice l>erthed aft, 
but w orking with the men ; nautical : late C. 19-20. 
Bowen. Prob. suggested by fS.E. ship's husband. 

ship’s lungs. Dr Hall's patent bellows for 
ventilating mcn-of-war : naval coll. : late C. 19- 
early 20. Bowen. 

sMpwrecked. Tipsy: East London (— 1909). 
Ware. CL: 

shipwrecky. Weak ; ‘ shaky ’ : mid-C. 19-20 : 
coll, (not very gen.). Hughes, 1857. O.E.D. 

shiralee ; shirralee. A sw ag or bundle of blan¬ 
kets, etc. : Australian : from ca. 1880 ; ob. Ex an 
Aboriginal word. Cf. bluey, q.v. Morris. 

shirk. (As used at Eton, j. — S.E.—) At Win¬ 
chester, from ea. 1860, shirk in is to walk, instead of 
plunging, into water, wLilo shirk out is to go out 
w'ithout permission. Cf. shirnster. 
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shirk, in its orijx. sense, ‘ shark, sharper * needy 
parasite ’ and ‘ to iivo as a parasite ’ (C. 17-18), may 
have been coll, or s. or even c. Also sherk, shurk. 
A variant of sharL-. 

shirkster. (>ne ulio shirks: Winchester; from 
ca. lSi>(). shi)!:. (].v. 

shirralee. See shiraioe. - shirry. See sherry, n. 
and v. 

shirt. See boiled shirt and historical or illus¬ 
trated s. 

shirt, fly round and tear one's. To bi'stir one^ielf: 
coll. ; 1!)-1^\/ ; ob. 

shirt, lose one’s. To bcconx* very an<j:rv : from 
ca. ISbo. Kx .sJiirt out . . .. (j v. 

shirt !, that’s up your. That k a puzzler for you ! 
ini<l-(f 11)- 1:0 ; ob. T. c*;.' 11. 

’’'shirt, up my (your, etc.). I’or inyself, to my 
account (etc.) : c. (— 11)‘J3). Manchon. Cl. 
* watch, mif. 

Shirtcollar. (Tlu't«uin of) five shillings : rhyming 
B. (on dollar): from ca. LSoU; ob. F.rcnjniuH, 
March 20, If'bT. O.tjonl .scholar is more ii.siml. 

shirt does I, do as my. Kiss my a**e !: low 
c.p. : C. 18-20 ; ob. ll'Crfey. 

shirt-front wicket. A cncket-pitch that looks 
glossy and is extremely hard and true ; Au^tiahan 
cricketers' coll. (— 1020) by 1034, S.E. (l..ewi.'- ) 
shirt full of sore bones, give one a. To beat him 
Beverely : coll. : C IS. Thomas Kuller, (Jnomo- 
logia, 1732. (.Af)person.) 

shirt in the wmn. A pic'ce of shirt seen throuuh 
the fly or, much more gen., through a hole in the 
seat ; late C. 19 -20 ; ob. jtag in the iruid. 

shirt on, bet or (m C. 20, much more gen.) put 
one’s. To bet all one's money on, Ixmce to ri.sk all 
on (a horse) ; ^roni ca. 1800. The O.E.l). records 
bet at 1S02, put at 1897. 

shirt out, get or have (a person's). To make or 
become aiKTV : from middle 18oO's. ‘ Ducange 

Anglicus ’ [hare) ; H., Isted. {gft). Ex the dishevei- 
mont caused by rage. Cf. shirty, q.v. 

Shirt-Sleevie. A llannel dance : Stony burst : 
late C. 19 20. ‘The costume is an open flannel 
shirt and llannel trousers,’ F. & 11. 
shirtey. Incorrect for shiitij, cpv. 
shirtiness. The n. (late C. 19-20) formed from 
shirty, q.v. 

shirtsleeves and shirt-sleeves is a lower classes' 
c.p. (ca. 1900-12) distinguislimg the poor from the 
rich, hard work from lu.xiiry. Wan'. 

shirty. Angry (tem])or.irily); ill-tempered (by 
nature) ; apt to become quu kly angered ; from 
late ISoO's. II., 1st ed. ; Maugham, 1897, Liza of 
Lambeth, ' You ain't shirty ’cause I kis.sed yer ? ’ 
Ex shirt Old, q.v, 
shise, shiser. See shice, shicer. 
sllish. A late C, 19-20 variant of shice, adj., 1, 
and the v., qq.v. Perhaps on shit{ty). 

*shish joint. A ‘ shady ’ bookmaker and assist¬ 
ant: turf c. (— 1932). Also knorkuitj-jollit. 

*shisher. A variant of shicer, 3 ; C. 20. Slang, 
p. 240. 

shit, shite. Excrement; dung: late 0. 10-20 
(earlier as diaiTlnea, a sense t by C. 15): S.E., hut in 
C. 19-20 a vulgarism. As n., shite is in C. 19 20 
comparatively rare except in dial. As excrement, 
prob. ex tlui v., common to the Teutonic languages ; 
cf. shice, shicer, qfpv. I.o. it is ultimately cog¬ 
nate with shoot. —2. As a term of conternjit 
applied to a person (rarely to a woman), it has per¬ 
haps always, C. 10-20, been coll. ; in (k 19-20, it is 


a vulgarism. In C. 19-20, esp. a regvlar shit, in late 
C. 19-20 an awful s. Cf. shit-house, q.v.—3. (Gen. 
subjectively.) A bombardment, es]). with shrap¬ 
nel : G.W. military, ik A P. Cf, shit, in the, 2.— 
4. Mud ; iriilitary ; G.W., and jirob. before, as 
certainly after. B. & P.—N.B., 5, many com¬ 
pounds and all proverbs (evem Swift’s shitlen-c.uw- 
slides) from n. and v. are S.E., but where they sur¬ 
vive (e.g. shii-hicech) they survive as vulgarisms: 
they (e.g. shit-hre.s.-word) do not here receive 
separate dclinition unless (e.g. shd-sack) in a speci- 
licuily unconventional sense : all those which are 
hcTcmundcr defined have always been coll, or s. 
See (Jro.se, If, and A. W. Head, Lexical L'rtdrncc, 
1935 (Paris ; privatc'ly jirinted), for furthc'r ilc'tails. 
—0. ‘Before the war [of 1911-18], didn’t you 
sportsmc'U call cw eryliody who didn’t hunt and shoot 
by a very < oarse name, wlucli we ean c hiinec' 
eu]dieniistica!!y into—squirts ? 11, A. \'arhell, 

'J'he Oisapp' atance of Maitiia Pt nui,'. 1!»34. 

shit, shite. V. To stool : C. 1 P L3» ; S.F.. but in 
C. 19-20 a vuh^.'irism ; at t)ic iattc'r stage, shite is loss 
gc'ii. than shi/. See n., 1.—2. 4’o vomit : low coll. 
(— 1887), Baumann. 

shit ! ; rarely shite ! An exclamation ; ratlu'r 
low' coll, than a vulgaiism ; C. 19 (? earlier)-2<». 
Cf. Fr. nif’ul. ' 

sh”'**', in the. In trouble : low coll. : nnd-t19 - 
20. (Jitcti land (anothc'r) in the ,>ih** —2. Jlcncc, in 
G.W. militaiy. in the mud and slush ; in mud and 
danger ; in great or constant danger. 

sh**, stir- ; also sh*”*-hunter. A sodomist 
low : C. 19 20 Ik A 11. 

sh”'”'. only a little clean. A derisive e y aihlresso ! 
to one bc'daubed or self fouled ; C. 19 20. In 
•Scottish, gen. . . . clean dnt 

Sh^^-bag. 4’lie bellv ; m pi , the gut's : low ; 
mid-(k 19 20. F. iV II. 

sh** cinders I, go and eat coke and. A low, 
derisively deliant c.j). of late (k 19-20; ob. (A 
good example of popular wut.) 

sh*”" ’em I, .soldiers (! or ?), I’ve. 20 military 

e.]). derisive* of anotlier unit. Piob. sugg(‘'4rd bv 
the* ]>roverb, applied to tbe^ nu'an, inissli)i}tf*]’, 
ridiculous: He (etc.) looks as though the deed had 
shit him fh/ing. 

sh^'^-hole. The rectum : low coll. • (’.19 20. 
sh*’’‘-house. A C. 20 variant of n., 2, (i.v. 
Cf. .'<li**-])ol, q.v, 
sh’’‘’'‘-hunter. See* sh’’'’*', stir-, 
sh** in your teeth I A retort on disagreement : 
C. 18 nnd-I9 : cull. 

sh”"* it in silver, swallow a sovereign and. A 

Benii-proverbial c.p. indicative of tlie acme of con- 
venicuiee ; C. 19-20 (oli.) vulgarism, 
sh””" or bust with (e.g.) him, it’s. He loves brag¬ 
ging ; low coll.: late C. 19-20. Kc'y : ‘He’s ail 

vtiid.' 

sh*’’'-poi. A thorough or worthless humbug 
(f)erson); asnesik : low a., and dial. ; niid-Ck 19-20 • 
ob. 

sh’^^-sack. A Nonconformist ; 1709, Granger’s 
Biographical History of England, concerning Win. 
Jenkin ; this coll, term may have arisen in late 
(k 17 ; t by 1800. Grose, 2nci ed., repeats Granger’s 
anecdotal ‘ etymology k 

sh’“*-shark. A nightman : low : mid-C 19-20; 
ob. 

sh**-shoe (ore. s.-shoU). ‘ Derisive to one who 
ha.s liedanbed his boot,’ F. & H. : a low eoll. of mid- 
C. 19-20 ; very ob. Cf. sh**, cnihj a little clean. 
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ah** through one’s or the teeth. To vomit : low; 

late C. 18-nii(l-19. CroHo, 2nd ed., gives the foUow- 
ing c.p,, {]J(irk yc, friend,) have you got a padlock on 
your u*se, that you sh*te through your teeth ? 

sh’*'* to a shovel, like. Very adheBive{ly) indeed; 
low coll, : niid-C, 19-20. 

shite. See shit, n. and v. — shitten door. See 
shines like . . . 

shitters. l>iarrha"a : dial, and low coll.: C. ID¬ 
L’D. 

shittle-cum-shaw, shittlo (or shiddle)-cuni-shite, 
shittletidee. Occ. as nn. m allusion, often as 
(‘xclarnations : both contenijituous : C. 19 20 (ob.) 
<lial. and low coll, reduplication.s on shit and shite, 
app. influenoed by shitlle, fickle, flighty. 

Shitten Saturday. ILaster Saturday : (dial, and) 
schools'; fiom ca. ISbo ; ob. 11., 2nd ed. Ex 
Shut-in Saturday, for on it ('brist's body was 
entonibod. 

shivaree. (.Much) official talk ; 1926, Gals¬ 

worthy, 'J'he Silver Spoon, conciuning a law-suit, 

‘ Nc.\t came the usual “ shivaree ” about such and 
siicli a case, and what would be taken next, and so 
on.’ I'or the etymology, sec ; 

shivaroo, A 8])rco ; a party : Australia : 1888, 
The {Sydney) linlUtin, Oct. 6, ‘Government House 
hbivaroos ’ ; slightly ob. On Fr. chez vous (cf. 
.Sievoo) ex T.S. shoarce, a noisy serenade, itself * 

< orrujtnon ol' chan ran, itseJf eclioic. 
shiver my timbers I Ft t* timbers !, shiver my. 
shivermg Jemmy (occ., m late 0. 19-2(», James), 
beggar that, on a i old day, e\])OHea himself very 
meagrely clad for aims : low, mostly London 
(— 1860). 11,, 2n(l ed. JNuhapsex dial, for 

shin ring grass. Uf. shallow cove and M'c shallow 

dodge. 

shivers, the. The ague ; coll.: 1 SCd , Dickens, in 
(Seat Expectations (O.F.D.).—2. ll<‘nc«‘ (often coki 
shii'cis), honor, nerv()us h'ur : coll. : liom ca. 1880. 
In 2n, both scnse.s are S.K. Of. : 

shivery-shakes. The same ; clulls : coll.: mid- 
C. 19-2D. Whence : 

shivery-shaky. '1'it‘inbbng. esp. ^Mth ague or the 
cold : coll. : mid-O. 19-2(». Anon., J)nl)y Day, 
l^tVf, ‘He’s all shivery-shaky, as if he'd got the 
staggei's, or the cold shivers.’ 

slilemozjsle. 8ee shemozzle. — ’•‘shlenter. Occ. 
variant of schlenttr .— *shliver. An occ. variant of 
chiv{e), a knife. Manchon, 1928.— shoal, See 
shool. 

shoal-water off, in. Fhg. ‘ In shoal-water off the 
horrors.’ on the brink of (lelinum tremens ; ‘ near ’ 
in any fig. scn.se : nautical coll. : late C. 19-20 ; 
ob. tlo\Ncn, 

shock-absorber. An observer (opp. the pilot): 
Air F’orce : from 1915. F'. & Gibbons, 

shocker. See shilling shocker, which, from 1890, 
it oec. di.s]ilaces. Coll. ; > S.Fl. 

shocking. Flxtremcly shocking or disgusting or 
objectionable; coll.; 1842, Browning, ‘ Shock¬ 
ing j To think that we buy gowns lined with 
Ermine | For dolts . . G.E.D., but doubtless in 

s])oken use a decade earlier at least. Cl. shock- 
inyly. 

shocking, adv. Shockingly : low' coll. : 1831, 
‘ “ Vot a sliocking bud hat !*”—the slang Cockney 
phrase of 1831, as applied to a person : in 1833, 
Sydney Smitli describes New York os ‘ a shocking 
big place O.Fl.D. 

shockingly. Extremely or very, esp. in pejora¬ 
tive contexts : 1777, Miss Burney, ‘ Dr Johnson 


... is shockingly near-sighted,’ O.E.D. Cf. 
shocking, adj.—2. Shockingly ill : coll. : 1768, 

Goldsmith, ‘ You look most shockingly to-day, my 
dear friend,’ O.E.D.—3. Hence, from ca. 1880, 
‘ abominably ’, very badly. W. G. Marshall, 
‘ Shockingly paved,’ O.E.D. 

Shocks. Cheques, a small Fr. town near 
Bethune : military : G.W. (F. & Gibbons.) 

shod, come in hosed and. To be born to a good 
estate : coll. : C. 19-20, ob. Cf. be born with a silver 
spoon in one’s mouth. 

shod (all) round, be. To know all about married 
life : coll. : C. 18-early 19. Swift, in (JonversaUnn, 

1, ‘ “ Mr Buzzard has married again . . .” “ This 

is his fourth wife ; then he has been shod round.” ’■— 

2. ‘ A parson who attends a funeral is said to be 
shod all round, when he receives a hat-band, gloves, 
and s('arf: many shoemgs being only partial,’ 
Close, 2nd cd. : late C. 18-mid-19. 

*shoddy-dropper. A seller of clicap serge : New 
Zealand c. (~ 1932). 

shoe (or S.). Always the —. A room in South- 
gate Debtors’ Prison : C. 19.—2. A tyre, esp. of a 
motor-car: garages’ s. : from ca. 1920. Kiohard 
Blaker, Night-Shift. 1934. 

shoe-buckles, not worth. Worthless: coll.: late 
C. 17-18. Kay. 

shoe is on the mast, the. ‘ If you like to be liberal, 
now’s your time ’ : a c.j). of ('. 19 : sailors’ > gen. 
lower classes’. In C. 18, ‘ when near the end of a 
long voyage, the sailors naibxl a shoe to the mast, 
the toes downw'ard, that jiasscngers might delicately 
bestow a parting gift.’ (Ware,) 

*shoe-leather ! Look out ' ; be careful ! : c. : 
mid-('. 19-20; oh. ‘ Ducange Arigliciis ’ ; H., 

Ist ed. Perhaps cf. Warwickshire dial, e.-l,, a 
ku-kmg (E.D.D.). 

shoe pinches him, his. He is drunk: coll. : 

C. 18. I'rankbn's Drinker's Diet. 

shoe the cobbler. ‘ I'o t ap the ice quickly with 
the foie-foot when sliding,’ F. & H. : coll. : from 
ca. 1840 ; ob. (_'f. cobbler's knock, q.v. 

shoe the goose. To undertake or do anything 
futile or absurd ; coll. : C. 15-18. Hoccleve, 
.8k(*llon, Breton. By late C. 18. it has > a jiro- 
veil), gen. in form shoe the goslings, usually, how’over, 
ap])hed to a busybody smith. A])])er.son.—2. To 
get drunk: coll.: C. 17. Cntgiavc. E.xtant in 
fShropshire and Herefordshire diall. (E.D.D.). 

shoe the horse. T(> cheat one's emjjloyer : lower 
classes’(— 1923). Manchon. Pcrha])s ex : 

shoe the (wild) colt. To demand an initiation-fee 
from one entering on office or enqdoyment : dial. 
(“ 1828) and coll. ; very ob. as the latter. Pun¬ 
ning colt, a greenhorn. F. & H. favours wild, 
A})]M‘rson omits it. 

shoemaker. The large Antarctic gull : nautical 
( — 1867). liow'cii. Perhaps jocular on its scientific 
name, skua aiitaiticvs. 

shoemaker’s pride. Creaking boots or shoes: 
dial, and coll. : inid-C. 19-20. Cf. : 

shoemaker’s stocks, be in the. To be pinched by 
strait shoes : ea. 1660 1910. Pepys, 1666 (O.E.D.); 
Kay, 1678 ; B.FT ; Grose. Cf. shoemaker's pride. 

shoes, die in one’s. To be hanged ; ca. 1690- 
1910 : S.E. until C. 19, then coll. Motteux ; Bar¬ 
ham ; H., 5thed. (O.E.D.) 

shoes, make children’s. To be occupied absurdly 
or trivially ; (to bo made) to look ridiculous : coll. ; 
late C. 17-19 ; in C. 19, mainly dial. Behn, 1682, 
‘ Pox ! shall wo stand making children’s shoes all the 
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year ? No : let’s begin to settle the nation, I say, 
and go through-stiteh "with our work.’ Cf: 

shoes, make feet for children’s. To coit : late 
C. IS-mid-lQ. Ex preceding, 
shoes are made of running leather, my, your, etc. 

1, you, etc., am-—are—of a wandering disposition, 
or very restless : semi-proverbial coll. : from ca. 
1570 ; ob. Church 3 "ard, 1576; Hone, 1831. 
Apperson, 

shoesmith. A cobbler : jocular coll. : C. 19-20 ; 
ob. On y.E. sense, a shoeing-srnith. 

shoey. A shoeing-smith : military : late C. 19- 
20. F. & Gibbons.—2. (Shoey.) The ‘ inevitable ’ 
nickname of men surnamed {Smith ; military : late 
C. 19-20. F. & Gibbons. 

*shoful (1854, but implied for ea. 1850 by Carew’s 
Gipsy); oce. schofel(l) (1839), schoful (1859), 
shofel (1839), shofle (1802), shouful (— 1914), (? only 
in sense 4) shovel (1804); often showfull (1851). 
(Only in sense 1 as an adj.) Counterfeit money : 
Brandon, 1839 ; 1851, Mayhew ; Carew’s Auto¬ 

biography of a Gipsy. Y iddish almost imm. 
Cockney s. verging on c., which indeed it ma}^ ong. 
have been—as tSmv^the-Falmer, 1882, says it was. 
Ex Yiddish schofeL worthless stulT, ex Ger. schofcl, 
worthless, base, ex Yiddish pronunciation of Hebrew 
shaphel (or -«/), hnv, as the O.E.D. so elearlv sids 
forth, (Also shoful money : cf. shoful-wan. q.w)— 

2. A low-class tavern: low: ca. 1850-1910, and 

perhaps never very gen. Mavhev, 1851. Frob. 
directly e.x the adj. schofel (see sense 1) with or 
tavern suppressed.—3. A Inimbug, an impostor : ea. 
1860-90. H., 3rd ed. {See sense 1.-—4. (Olten 

spelt shofle, occ. shovel.) A hansom cab ; among 
cabmen, a 'shoful’ cab, according to Mayhew 
(London Labour, lii, 351), is oni' infringing Hansom’s 
patent : 1854, Household Words. \ol. viii. (O.E.Ii.) ; 
ob. by 1910, virtual!}' t i>.v 19.30. There is little 
need to suyipo.se with the (i.E.D., that this sense 
may have a distinct origin, though H., 3rd ed., 
suggests the similarity of a hansom to a shovel or a 
scoop, and his successor in the 5th ed. cites (d litre de. 
curiositf ) a frarnd’s ' shoful, full of show, ergo, 
beautiful -handsome- -Hansom.'- 5. See : 

^ shoful (jewellery)- 8ham jeweller}' : 1864, H., 
3rd ed., but prob. a decade older. Here, .shoful may 
be adj. or n. (see shoful, 1) : cf. shoful money. 

*shoful-man. A counterfeiter of coins, notes, 
etc. ; occ. ■ shoful-pitrher : c. : 1856, Mayhew. 

*shoful(-)money. ('ounterfeit money : c. : from 
the 1850's. See shoful, 1. 

*shoful(etc.)-pitcher. A passer of counterfeit 
money: c. (— 1839). Brandon (schofels-); IL, 
Ist ed. (shoful). 

♦shoful-pitching. Passing of counterfeit money ; 
c. (— 1857). ‘ Ducange Anglicus ’ ; H., 2nd ed.: 

but the reference in Carew’s Autobiograjdiy of a 
Gipsy is to some twelve years earlier than in 
‘ Ducange Anglicus ’. 

shoful pullet. ‘ A “ gay ” woman ’, H., 2nd ed. : 
low (? c.) ; ca. 1860-90. 

*sholL (Hen. v.t.) To crush the wearer’s hat 
over his eyes : c. : from ca. 1860 ; ob. H., 3rd ed. 
? ex shola (hat), a sola topee. 

shoo to a goose, cannot say. To be timid, bash¬ 
ful : from ca. 1630 : coll, till C. 19, then S.E.—with 
boh much more frequent. 

'''shook, ppl. (adj.), itself sol. Robbed ; lost by 
robbery : c. of ea. 1810-80. Vaux, 1812, ‘ I’ve 
been shook of my skin, I have been robbed of my 
purse.’ See shake, v,, 3 and 4, and cf. next entry. 


—2. A synonym, ca. 1810 -60, of rocked, q.v. 
Vaux. 

*shook P, have you. Have you succeeded in 
stealing anything ? : c. of ca. 1810-80. iSee shake, 
V., 4, and cf. shook. Vaux. 

shook on. (Sense 1, gen. of a man ; 2, of either 
sex.) In love with, or jiosses.sed of a passion for : 
Australian: 1888, ‘Rolf Boldrewood’, ‘He was 
awful shook on Madge ; but she wouldn’t look at 
him.’—2. Having a great fancy for (a thing) : 1888, 
Boldrcw'ood, ‘ I’m regular shook on the })olka.’ (1. 
the very Australian crook, ill. 

shook-up ; esj). reg’lar s.u. l^pset; nerve- 
racked : low coll. ; late (? mid) (1. 19 20. 

shool ; Shook A church or eha]>el ; East Lon¬ 
don : from ea. 1870. Ware, fix the Jews’ term 
for theii synagogue. 

shool ; oee. shoole (Grose, 2nd ed.) or shoal ((’. 
19) ; often shllle ((’. 18 -20) To go about lu'gging, 
to sponge, to ‘ scrounge ’ : dial, and s. : from 1730's. 
Smollett, 1748, ‘ 3’hev went all hands to shooling 
and begging ’ ; J.ovt'r, 1842. Perhaps ex shool, a 
shovel, via dial, shool, to drag the fei't, to saunter. — 
2. Hence, to skulk : dial, and s. : from ea. 1780; 
ob. Grose, 1st ed - 3. To im])osi‘ on (a ]H‘rson) ; 
1745, Bnrnpfvlde-IMoore Garew (O.E.l).). Ex sense 
1.- 4. To carry as a ‘ blind ’ : 1820, Clare *, dial, 
and s. : ob. O.IC.D. 

shooler or shuler ; occ. shoolman. A beggai. 
vagabond, ‘scrounger’, loah'r : 1830, Carlcton, 

‘What tribes of beggars and shulers,’ K.D.D. ; 
F. A H. (shoolman). 

’•‘shoon. A lool , a lout : c. of late C. 19 2t> ; oh. 
? on looii. 

shoot. Amount, number : see shoot, the whole. 
—2. Dismissal, t*sp in get or givi (a jx'ison) the 
shoot : C. 20.-—3. Sec Shoot, the. 

shoot, \ .i (Also shoot a bishop.1 To have a wet 
dream ; low : from ca. 1870 ; ob - 2. A’t.. to un¬ 
load : railway : 1872, 'J'he Keho, July 29 , sliglitl} 
ob. I’rob. on shoot rufdnsh.-- It. d’o give utterance 
to ; 1929. F\ shoot q.v.—4. Sec jihruses luTt'in- 
under. 

shoot ! Go ahead ; sjieak ! : from ca. 1925. Fx 
the cimuna : in making a lilm, shoot ! use your 
camera now : orig. C S. 

Shoot, the. The W alworth Roail station : Lon 
don : late ('. 19-20 ; ob. Ih'cause ‘ jt large numlua 
of workp(“oplc alight there’, F. & 11.; punning 
rubbi.sfi-shoot. 

shoot, the whole. 3’be entire amount or number 
or price, etc. : 1884 (O.E.D.) or ])erlmps from as 
early as 1880 (W^are) : s. : ea. 1920, loll. Occ. 
the entire shoot (? first in 1896). Hence, go the whole 
shool (— 1903), to risk everything. Suggested by 
V'hole shot. (3. shooting-maieh, q.v. 

shoot P, will you. Will you pay for a (small) 
strong drink ? : Australian c.p. : ca. 1900-14. 

shoot a man. Gen. as vbl.n., shooting a man, the 
eomnion practice of jobbers w ho, guessing w bet her a 
brok(T is a buyer or a seller, alter their prices up or 
down accordingly : Stock Exchange (— 1935). 

shoot a paper-bolt. To circulate a fal.se or un- 
authcnticated rumour : eoll. (— 1923). Manehoii. 
shoot-about. See shootabout. 
shoot-and-scoots. A gen. military ayi:«onym of 
imshee artillery, q.v.: 1915-18. 

shoot between or (be)twixt wind and water. To 
coit with a woman : coll. : late C. 17-20 ; ob. 
Implied in Congreve, 1695.—2. To infect venere- 
ally : late C. 17-early 19. B.E., Grose. Gen. in 
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the passive, punning the S.E. sense, ‘ to receive a 
shot causing :i d mgorous leak 

♦shoot-fly. "I'lie snatching theft of watches : c. 
(~- 1933). Charles E. Leach. 

shoot in the eye. To do (a })crBon) a had turn : 
coll. : late C. 10 -20. 

shoot in the tail. To eoit with (a woman); to 
sodomise : low : mid-C. 19-20. 

shoot into the brown. To lail : Volunteers’ : ca. 
1800-1915. Ware. Ex rifle-practice, at which the 
})Oor shot misHi'H the target, his bullet going into the 
brown earth of the butt. 

shoot off one’s mouth. I’o talk ; esp. to talk 
boastfully or indiscn'ctly ; to tell all one knows (cf. 
spill the beans) : orig. (1887) U.S. and talk 
ahusivi'ly ; anglicised, thanks to the ‘ talkies 
in 1930 31 ; in (’anada, by 1925. Cf. say a month¬ 
ful, s]nll the brans. 

shoot one’s linen. "To inak(‘ one’s shirt cuffs 
proji'ct beyond om'’s coat culls ; coll. : 1878, 
Whites, in 'J'fic II arid, dan. 10. ('f. shoot your cuff, 

q-v. 

shoot one’s lines. "To declaim vigorously: 
thcatiical : fioiii ca. 1870. 

shoot one’s milt or roe. "To (‘jaculate scminally : 
low : inid-C. 19- 20. 

shoot one’s mouth off. A variant of shoot off one's 
mouth. Dorothy JSayers, Murdrr Must Adrertist, 

1933. Also, as 11. \Vade, ('onstable <!uard Thyself, 

1934, shoot one's ?novth. 

shoot one’s star. 'To die: late c. 19-20; ob. 
Ex evanescent .sliootinc stars. 

shoot (out) one’s neck. ' 'i’o butt into a conversa¬ 
tion \Mth an un\sarrant(‘(l air of authority ; to make 
a Itmg sf)eech \Cier(* either lin'vity or nilerve ia 
indicateii (Iften w ith an iin])licatif)n of boasting or 
exaggi'ration ’ : military ; from 1915, IT tt T. 
Of .American (wiLun 

shoot over the pitcher. To bi ag of one s shoot¬ 
ing : coll. : C, 19. 

shoot that I oil, lie quiet!: late C. 19-20. 
Possibly ('\ such Ainericaiiisnis as shoot that hat !—• 
2, Stop talking (aliout), as in shoot the slurp! : late 
C. lf)-20. 

shoot the amber. (Of a motorist) to increase 
Bjiecd when the amber light is sh(n\ ing. in order 
to ])ass befoie tlie red (‘ stop ') light comes on : 
motorists : fiom late 1935. 

shoot the cat. See cat, shoot the. —2. ‘ To sound 
a retrain in the infantry bugle call to defaulter.s’ 
drill, which, it is fancied, follows the sound of the 
wonls “ iShont the rat—shoot the cat E. A' 11. : 
military ; late C. 19-early 20. 

shoot the crow, "i’o diqiart without* ])aying: 
1887, Fun, dune 8 ; ob. Cf. burn. 

shoot the moon. See moon, shoot the ; also 
shove the moon. 

shoot the sitting pheasant. ‘ To in j ure or destroy 
the life or reputation of one who is entirely helpless 
to defend himself, and therefore has no chance ’ : 
coll. (— 1931) now verging on S.E. Lyell, ‘"To 
shoot at a bird, except wdien it’s in flight, Ls the 
height of unsjiortsmanship.’ 

shoot up the straight, do a. To coit with a 
woman : low'^; mid-C. 19-20. Cf. do a rush . . . 
and shoot in the tail, 

shoot (a person) up with. Not to do something 
that someone wishes done ; to do something other 
than what w as desired : military : from ca. 1926. 

shoot your cuff ! ‘ Make the best personal 

appearance you can and come along ’ (Ware): 


lower classes’: ca. 1876-90. The semantics ar© 
those of shoot one's linen, q.v. 

shootable. Suitable: sol. when not jocular: 
from ca. 1830. (O.E.D.) 

shootabout. An irregular form of football; 
schools’, esp. Charterhouse : late C. 19-20. Also 
shoot-about, as in A. 11. Tod, Charterhouse, 1900. 
Cf. jmnt-about and run-about. 

shooter. A gun or pistol; esp. a revolver : resp. 
1840, 1877 : s. >, ca. 1910, coll. O.E.D.—2. A 
shooting-stick : printers’ : from ca. 1860. Prob. 
on sense 1.—3. A black morning coat as dis¬ 
tinguished from the tail coat worn by the Eifth and 
Sixth Eorms: Harrow: from ca. 1870. Hence, 
more gen. = any black morning coat : C. 20. 
O.E.D. (Sup.). 

shooter’s hill. The ‘ mons veneris ’ : low' : late 
C. 19-20 ; ob. Punning Shooter's If ill, London.— 
2. Whence take a turn on Shooter's Hill, to coit. 

shooting a man. See shoot a man. 

shooting-gallery, the. "The front line : military : 
1914-18. The metaphor exists also in Ger. mili¬ 
tary 6. 

shooting-match, the whole. The whole thing, 
affair, etc. : from ca. 1915. (IL Blaker, Night- 
Shift, 1934.) Ex the whole shoot by influence of the 
G.W. 

Shop, always preceded by the. The Royal Mili¬ 
tary Academy : Army : mid-(T 19-20. Kipling. 
A special use of:—2. (shop.) A place of business ; 
where one w'orks : coll. : 1841, Thackeray. An 
extension of the basic sense (a building, a room, 
where things are sold).—3. Often, Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge University : from ca. 1840 .* s. >, ca. 1880, 
coll. ; slightly ob. Clough m his Long Vacation 
Pastoral, ‘ "Three wrecks hence we return to the 
shop’; "Thackeray, 1848. Es{). the other shop, 

which is often used of a rival (chiefly, the most 
important rival) establishment of any kind.—4. 
Linked wdth the preceding sense is the jocular one, 
place—any place w hatsoever. (Thus, m political s., 
the House of Commons, as in 'Trollope’s Framley 
Parsonage, 1861 ; among small tradesmen, one’s 
house or home, as in H., 5th ed. ; among actors, the 
theatre, from ca. 1880, says Ware.) Mid-C. 19-20. 
Cf. shop, all over the, q.v.—5, Hence, in racing, a 
‘place’ (1st, 2nd, or 3rd): from ca. 1870. H., 

6th cd.—6. An engagement, ‘ berth ’ : theatrical; 
1888, Jerome K. Jerome, ‘ Being just before Christ¬ 
mas . . .. there was no difliculty in getting another 
shop,’ O.E.D. Eroni twenty years earlier in dial. : 
seetheE.D.D. (Also gen. s.: 1898, W. Pett Ridge, 
Mord Km'ly. —7. (Cf. sense 1.) the Shop. Stock 
Exchange s. >, ca. 1900 eoll. ca. 1910 j., as in 
The liialto. May 23, 1889, ‘ Tho lat-est name for the 
South African gold market is the Shop.’—8. (the 
shop.) The promoting interest behind an issue of 
stock: Stock Exchange (— 1935).—9. (shop.) A 
prison : c. : late C. 17-18. B.E. ; Grose. Cf. to 
shop in c.—10. ? hence, the mouth : dial, and s. : 
from ca. 1860. Whence shut your shop !, be silent I 
—11. (Certainly ex ‘ prison ’ sense.) A guard- 
room : military : mid-C. 19-20; ob. by 1914, 
virtually t by 1930.—12. A causing to be arrested : 
c.; from ca. 1920. Edgar Wallace, e.g. in A King 
by Night, 1925.. Ex : 

♦shop, V. "To imprison: late C. 16-20 : S.E. 
until mid-C. 17, coll, till late C. 17, then c. B.E., 
Grose.—2. "To put (an officer) under arrest in the 
guard-room : military (— 1864). H., 3rd ed.—3. 

To lay information on which a person is arrested: 
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c.: niicl-C. 19-20. Frequent in Ed^ar Wallace’s 
detective novels. Ex sense 1.—4. Whence, or 
directly ex sense 1, to kill; c. : late C. 19-20. 
F. & II. Perhaps inliiienced by ship, to send pack¬ 
ing.—5. To dismiss (a shop-assistant) ; from ea. 
1860 ; ob. H., 3rd ed. ITob. ironically on tS.E. 
shop, to giv^e a person work (1835, O.E.l).).—'O. be 
shopped, get a shop : to gain 1st, 2nd or .‘ird ])lace : 
the turf: from ea. 1870. H., oth ed. {gd a shop; 

the other from ea. 1890). E-\ the corre.sponding n. 

-—7. (Gen. m passive.) To <'ngage a person for a 
piece : theatra'al (— 1909). \\’aro. Ex shop, 

n., 6. 

shop, all over the. Mia h scattined, spread out, 
dispersed ; erratic in course : 1874 ( 1873), 11., 

6th ed., ‘ In pugilistic slang, to ])unish a man 
severely is “ to k'noi'k him all over the shop ”, i.e. 
the ring, the place in whicli the work is done ’ ; 
1880, The Pall Mall Uazdlc, .July 29, ‘ Formerly, the 
authorities associniod with our lisheries were “all 
over tlie shop ”, if a vulgarism of the day be per¬ 
missible,’ O.E.D. ; coll. . •, ca. 1910, iS.E. Ex shop, 
n.. 4. 

shop, come or go to the wrong. ‘ To come (go) to 
the wrong person or jdace to get what one requires' : 
coll. : late C. 19-20. Lyell. See shop, n., 4. 
shop, get a. See shop, v.. 0. 
shop, shut up. To cease talking ; mid-C. 19-20. 
Cf. shop, n., penultimate sense.—2. shut up (a jier- 
Bon's) shop. To make him cease ; to kill him ; late 
C. 19-20; ob. 

shop, sink the. To refrain from talking shop : 
coll.: lat(5 C. 19-20. Pro!) on sink the ship. (This 
sense of shop is excellent S.lh. in many ways ])re- 
ferable to jargon, except wluTe a technical term is 
indispensable.) 

shop, top of the. ‘ No 99 in the ganu' of ” Crown 
and Anchor ” ’: military ; C. 20. I'\ & Gibbons. 

shop-bouncer. Mid-C. 10-20; oh. 11.. 1st (hI. : 
low s., bordering on c. A variant of shop-lift, q.v. 
Ex: 

*shop-bouncing. Shojdiftmg: o. (— 1839). 
Brandon. 

“‘shop-lift. A shop-thief; esp. one vho, while 
pretending to bargain, steals goods from tlie shop : 
ca. 1670-1830 : c. until ca. 1700, then S.E. Head, 
1673 ; B.E. See lift. 

“‘shop-lifter. The same : 1680, Kirkraan 

(O.E.l).) ; c. or 8. until C. 19, tluui (;oll. till ca. 184(*, 
then y.E. Cf. shop-lift. (I’erhaps always 18.E. : 
shop-lifting.) 

shop-masher. A very well, or much, dressed 
shop-assistant ; lower classes’ : ca. 1885 -1910. 
Baumann. 

“‘shop-mumper. A beggar operating in shops; 
c. (— 1887). Baumann. 

shop-officer. A ])rolcssiorial soldier : military 
coil. (— 1923). Manchon. iTob. ex siwp, n., 1. 

shop-pad. A shop-thief: C. 18 : s. > coll. 
Dunton, 1705 (O.E.l).). ^eo pad, n. 

shop-’un. A preserved as opp. to a fresh egg; 
coll. ; 1878, dr.amatist Byron, ‘ 1 knows ’em ! 

Shop-’uns ! Sixteen a shilling ! ’ 

shopkeeper. An article still, after a long time, 
unsold : 1649, G. Daniel, who uses the frequent 
variant old shopkeeper. (O E.D.) 

“‘shopper. He who causes the arrest of a male¬ 
factor : c. : C. 20. Edgar Wallace, 
shoppie. See shoppy. — shop(p)o. See shappo. 
shoppy. A shop-girl or, less often, -man : coll. : 
C. 20 (H. A. Vachell, Martha Penny^ 1934). 


SHORT(-)LENGTH 

shore boss. ‘ The steward’s name for the superin¬ 
tendent steward ’ : nautical coll. : C. 20. Bowen. 

shore loafer. Any civilian : bluejackets’ pejora¬ 
tive eoll. : late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

shore saints and sea devils. A nautical (mid- 
C. 19-20 ; ob.) c.]>. applied to such siuling-ship 
skifipers as wore lambs with the owners and lions 
with the crow, Cf, sh ip one's land-fare, (p v. Bowen. 

Shoreditch, the Duke of. A mock -title ; coll, 
verging on S.E. : ca. 1547-1683. Sec csp. Ellis’s 
liisiory of Shoreditch, ]). 170. 

Shores. Lake Shore & Michigan Railroad shares : 
Stock Exchange coll. ; late 19-20. A. J. Wilson, 
Stock Exchange Glossary, 1895. 

short. A card (any below' the 8) so tainpered- 
with that none above the 8 can he cut, thus reducing 
the chances of an honour’s turning uf» t(j two to one ; 
gaming: mid-C. 19-20. (Not to be confused with 
shorts, sliort wdiist.)—2. d'lie same as shod, some¬ 
thing, q.v. : coll. : 1823, Fgan’s Grose. Cf. short, 
adj.—3. A short exceqit ; a short film or musical 
composition : coll. : from not later than 1927. 

short, adj. Undiluted : coll. : from ca. 1820. 
See n., 2, and short, something. —2. A cashu'r's 
‘ Long or sliort ? ' means ‘ Will you have your notes 
in small or largo denuininut ions ?shod because 
thus there will Ik* few noU's, long because inarpv, or 
because the former method is short, tlu* latOT long : 
hankers’ gen. commercial coll. : Iroiii ca. 1840.-- 
3. ‘ A conductor of an omnibus, or any other ser¬ 
vant, is said to bo short, wht*n he does not give all 
th(* monc'V lie reeeivH's to liis niastt*r,’ 11., 3rd (*d : 
from ca. iStJO ; ol). Cf. shoit one, fpv. 

short, bite off. To dismiss, or refuse, aliriqitly : 
tailors’ : Iroiii ca. 1870. Pi oh. ex the hahit ot 
biting instead of cutting thread or cotton. 

short, something. (A dnnk of) undiluted syiirits : 
coll.: liom ca. 1820. father U'causc, as Lgan 
(1823) suggests, ‘ unlcngthcned by water ' or, as 
O.lCl). jirof/ose.'^, ('K sliort naiue-—e.g. ‘ brandy , 
not ‘ brandy and waO'r 

short, the long £ind the. See long and the short, 
short and sweet, like a donkey’s gallop. A coll, 
elaboration of shod and swnd : late (h 19 -20 : coll, 
and dial, Ai))»('r.son. 

short and thick, like a Welshman's pr“'“'k. A low 

c.p. applied to a short person very broad m the 
beam : mid-C. B> 20. 

short-arm inspection. An insyaa tion ‘ corulucted 
jienodicall^' ... to detect symjitoms of venereal 
dhease ’ : military: from ca. JftlO. B. A: 1*. 
With n pun on pistols. 

shert-arse driver. An artillery driv er : artillery¬ 
men’s : from ca. 1910. Irres])cctive ol height. 

short circuit. Gastro-enU'rolomy : medical ; 
C. 20. Rii-hard Inc.o, Shadoir-Shou>, 1932, ‘ The 
pleasant little major operation they call . . , 
facetiously “ a short circuit 

short cock. Cheese : Yorkshire a. (— 1904), not 
dial. E.D.D. 

short hairs, have by the. See hairs, have by the 
short. 

short(-)head. A horse that fails by a short head ; 
racing coll.: 1883, d. Greenwood, ‘That horribly 
anathematised short head.’ 

short home, come. To bo jmt in yirison : coll.: 
C. 17-i8. Ex 18.E. sense,to fail to return (orig. and 
esp. from an (expedition) 

short(-)length. A small glass of brandy : coll. 
(Scots, esp. Glasgow'); 1864, The. Glasgou' Citizen, 
Nov, 19, ‘ The exhilarating short-length.’ 
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SHORT-LIMBERED 

short-limbered. Touchy ; late C. 19-early 20. 

Cf. ahorl-ivaisted. 

short of E sheet. Montully dcTicicnt; late C. 19- 
20 ; oh. C!f'. siiimjh short. 

short(-)one. A pasHcngcr not on the way-bill; 
coaclnng : ca. 1890—70. Fjcrause the M'^ay-bill is 
sliort ofihi.H j)asHenger\s name : C. short, adj., II.— 
2. See short Tm. 

Short{-)stk;k. (Oee. eolleetivc.) A piece, or 
pi(‘eeH, of inateria! of insudlcient length : drapers’ : 
from ea. 1800. (.)nrr a Wcrlc, ISOII, viii, 179. 

short time. A vi.sit to a prostit ute for one copula¬ 
tion only ; low coll. ; late (I. 19-20. Hence ; 

short-timers. An (amorous) cou]>le hiring a room 
for an hour or two : low : (h 20. Manclum. 

short ’un. A partridge; yioachers’ (— 1909). 
Ware (h'rives ex ‘ the almost complete absence of 
tail feathers ’. Cont rast loiuj ini, and sec tall ’un. 

sliort-waisted. Initabh'; toudiy: esj). among 
tailors : from ca. 1870. Cf. short-lnnhnrd. 

’•'shorterimp, vbl n. Chpjung coins (as a profes¬ 
sion) : c. : ca. 1 Htiri ; ob. ‘ Ao. 7/7 ’ 

shorter. A coin-clip{»er ; low s. verging on c. : 
18.77. Conow’s Jionitnn/ /ii/c. 

shorthorn ; mechanical cow. A Maura e Carman 
biplane, eith(T without (shorthorn) or with (w.coir), 
lonLdront skids : Air Corel' ns'kiiaim's : 1919 ; now 
only blitoileal. I).}']. I). (Sup.). 

shorts. Short-dated si'ciiritic.s : money-market 
coll . io.ni ea. ItKlO C.fhl). OSup.). 

Shorty is an inevitahu* nieknanm of men eur- 
iianied Wiiglit : military : C. 20. F. tSc (libhons. 

Shot. (Alvcays--or virtually —thf Shot.) Aider- 
shot : Regular Army : from ea. 1880. F. Gib¬ 
bons 

shot. Amount due for payment ; on<''s share 
thereof: late C. bVL'O ; S.I'h until late C. l8, tlii'ii 
coll Grose. ('i\ shoot, thr irholf, q.v. —2. A eorji.si* 
(iismtened : body-snatelier.s' s. > j. ; 1828. 'J'he 
Annual litujistrr : f«b. 1)\ 1900, virtually f by 1!K>0. 
.\])]>. ex 0 (jofid shot for ihr doctors. ().K.lh~-3. A 
nieri<lional alt it ude ascertained hy shooting the sun • 
nautical (— Ht»7). Sun tin- 4 An extremely hard 
<ak(', tart, etc.: coll (— 1929). Manehon.--o. 
Hence, something ditlieult to toh'iale or belu've : id. 
liiid.- b. .Money : low(— 1929). lb.--7. A photo¬ 
graph taki'ii with cinematograph camera: coll.; 
C.S. (ea. 1!>29), angliei.sed by 192r). O.F.l). (Su|> ). 

- -S. A dram (ol sjurits) : coll. : I-.8., anglicised bv 
1992. 11)1(1.- 9. A do.se (of a drug) ; 192!). Ibid'. 

—10. A stroke w ith cane or strap ; Harrow Sc bool : 
lateC. 19 20. Arnold liUnn, The Harrovians, 1919. 

shot, V. To mak(' a iveak-w iiulc'd liorse st'emingly 
sound: horse-dealers’ (— 1874). IF, btli ed. By 
dosing with small shot to ‘ open his y)ipcs ’. 

shot, adj. Tipsy ; from ea. 1870. Ex being 
wounded by a shot. Cf. tlio U.)S. shot in the neck, 
perhap.s the imm. origin, and shot-awaj/. and overshot. 

shot ! Look out, a ma.stcr’s coming ! : Royal 
High School, Edinburgh : late C. 19-20.—2. Abbr. 
good shot ! : gen. ‘ siiot, sir ! ’ : late C. 19—20 : coll. 
>, by 1920, tS.E. (Collinson.) 

shot, be. ‘ To make a disadvantageous bet which 
is instantly accepted,’ E. k. 11. : the turf : from ca. 
1880.—2. To bc^ yihotographed : photographers’ 
coll. : from ca. 188,'). 

shot, do a. See do a shot, 
shot, hot. (See hot shot. 

shot, like a. Vc'ry quiekl}^ ; immediately : coll.: 
1809, Malkin (O.E.D.).—2. Hence, very willingly, 
unhesitantly ; coll. : late C. 19-20. 


shot, pay the. V.i. and t. To eoit (with a 
woman) : coll. : C. 17-19. F. k H. cjuotes two 
Ck 17 broadside ballads. Ex pay the shot, to y)ay the 
bill or one’s share of it, now coll, (see shot, n., 1.). 

shot at dawn, to be. A jocular military c.p. 
(191o ; ob.) a])])lied to a person in trouble. F. & 
Gibbons. Ex death at the hands ot a yiost-court- 
martial shooting-squad. 

shof-away. 'I’ipsy : nautical: late (.k 19-20. 
Bowen. (9’. shot, adj. 

shot-bag. A purse : 1848, Durivage, ‘ Depositing 
the “ tin ” in his shot-bag ’ ; slightly ob. Ex sh<jt, 
money, as in shot in the locker. 

shot between or (be)twixt wind and water. 
shoot beWeen . . . 

shot-clog. A simpleton tolerated oulv b<‘cause of 
his willingness to ‘ Jiay the sliot ’ : mid-C. 19-29; 
ob. Cf. shot-ship, cj.v. 

shot down, ])pl.adj. Reatcn in an argument : air¬ 
craft engin(M'r->’ ; from ca. 1918. The Daily Herald, 
Aug. 1, 1990. Ex ’jilancs being shot down :n 
G.W. 

shot first. I’ll see (him, her, gen.) you. i )amned if 
I’ll do it ! ; low coll. ; IS'.H, ‘ John Strange Winter ’ 
(O.E.!).). A variant of : 

shot if-, I’ll (or may I) be. Mildly impreca¬ 
tory or strongly dissenting : low^ coll. : 1820), 

Bu( kstone, ’ He, Ik*, lie ! I 'll be shot if Lunmm 
temjitation be onytbing to tbi-'.’ 1!., Ist ed., ha.s 

the ol). variant, i v'lsh I may be shot if -. Cf. 

shot (Irsf . . . 

shot in the eye. An ill turn : coll, : late C. 19- 
29; sl'.L'htly ob. J^earson's Maaazme, Sr pt., 1897, 
‘Gc-tting square witli thc' milMonairo who had done 
him such an unscrupulous shot in the eye.’ 

shot in the giblets or tail, j'rr'gnant : low : mid- 
C. 19-29. 

shot in the locker, not a. Destitute of money, 
ideas, or anything else ; i]a\al coll. : mid-( k 19-29. 
Itowen. 

shot of. A mid-C. 19-29 Cockney variant of shut 
of, q.v. IL. 2nd ed. 

shot on the post, be. I’o ha\e a competitor ]iass 
one as one easies for, or weaiK'S at, the finish : 
atlili tie.s coll : 1897. Ex :--2. The sarnr'i of hoivcs 
in racing : adumbrated m 18b8 ; coil. (Ly lt»l9, 
bofh sensr'S were S.E.) O.E.D. 

shot-ship. ‘A company sbaiing and .'-haring 
alike,’ V. (.V H. : jirinti'i's’ ; from ea. ]8lo. 

shot-soup. Inferior pr'c-souj) : nautical : late 
C. lt)-2t) ; ob. Ex peas like bulh'ts. 
shot ’twixt . . . See shot between . . . 
shot up the back, be. To bt' jmt out of action or 
detected : military : (k 29. F. k Gibbons. 

shotter. See fly-balance, -shouful. Sra' shoful. 
should say (suppose, think), I. I'm very much 
inelmed to say, et<‘. ; I certainly do say, etc. : coil. ; 
1777), C. Johnston. ‘ I should rather think he bus a 
mind to finger its finances,’ O.E.D, 

shoulder, v.i. and t. To take passengers with¬ 
out entering them on the way-bill, thus defrauding 
the emploxer: coaching: ea. 1820-70. ‘Jon 
Hoe 1829 ; cf. his Picture of London, 1828 (p. 39). 
—2. Hence, v.t., of any servant embezzling his 
master’s money : from ca. 1860. 11., 2nd od. ; ob. 

Both senses very frequent as vbl.n. 

shoulder (or, more gen., shoulders), narrow in the. 
Not good at taking a joke : coll. (— 1929). Man- 
chon. 

shoulder, over the (left). See left (shoulder), 
over the. 
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shoulder, slip oS the. (Of the woman ‘ victim ’) 
Bcduction : coil. ; C. 19. 

shoulder-feast. A dinner for the lioarso-hcarera 
after a funeral : ca. 1810 -dO. Ltx. Bed. 

*shoulder-sham. A partner to a ‘ lile q.v.; 
c. : late C. 17-carly 19. IJ.E. 

shoulder-stick. A passenn;er not on the way¬ 
bill, i.e, one whose fare goes into the pockets of 
driver and guard : coaching ; ca. 1825-70. Cf. 
short one. 

shouldering. See shoulder, 
shouldology ; sleeveology. Discussion of shoul¬ 
ders and sleeves by : tailors ; C. 20. Cf. collar- 
ology. 

shout. ‘ A call to a waiter to replenish the glasses 
of a company ; hence, a turn in paying for a round 
of drinks. Also, a free drink given to all present 
by one of the coin])any ; a drinking party,’ this 
last being rare : Austral uin, hence New Zealand ; 
by 1908 (indeed, long before that : see II., .3rd ed., 
1854), fah'ly gen.: 180.3, H. Siineo.K, ‘Many a 
“shout ” they’re treated to.’ O.E.D. and Morris. 
Ex shout, v.i.—2. Hence, one's turn to entertain 
another : from ca. 1885. E.g. ‘ It’s ra}’ shout this 
time.’ Baumann. 

shout, V. To stand drinks to the company, 
hence to even one person : v.i., 1859, il. Kingsley ; 
v.t., to pay for drinks for (a person, persons), hence 
for (sa}-^) ‘ smokes ’, 1807, Lindsay Gordon ; hence, 
late C. 19-20, to entertain (a person, persons). 
Australian, hence New Zealand ; l)y 1804—-witiu'.ss 
H., 3rd ed.—well-known in England. (Morris; 
U.E.D.) Ex shouting to the waiter to fetch drinks. 

shout, go on the. To embark on a bout of 
drinking ; to drink to excess: from ca. 1890: 
orig. Australian ; by 1905, gen, Kipling (O.E.D,). 
See shout, n., and cf. next two entries. 

shout, stand (a). T'o pay for drinks all round : 
1887, ‘ Hopeful ’, ‘ There is a great deal of standing 
“ shout ” in the Colonies,’ O.E.D. See shout, n., 1. 

shout oneself hoarse. To get drunk: gtm. s. 
(— 1903). I’unning lit. sen.se of the whole phrase 
and the s. sense of shout, v. (q.v.). 
shout the odds. See odds, shout the. 
shout up. To address vigorously by way of 
warning : coll. ; from ca. 1930. 

ShOUter. Dne who ‘shouts’: 1885, Douglas 
Sladcn (O.E.D.). kSee shout, v. Cf. : 

shouting, vbl.n. (Issuing) an ‘ all-in ’ invitation 
to drink. tSoe shout, v. 1. 

*shov. A knife ; c. (— 1909), Ware. Ex 
chir{e) on shove. 

shove, n. kScc shove, the and on the ; also 

.<thove in the eye and the mouth.- -2. A coition : coll. : 
C. 18-20. Ned Ward, 1707. Esp. in give (a 
woman) a shove. Cf. shove, v., 2, and piish. —3. 
Empty talk ; self-glorification : coll., at first (ca. 
1880) low urban, but by 1887 (at latest), gen.; 
t by 1920. Prob. ex:—4. Energy; initiative: 
(low) coll. : from the 1870’8; ob. Presumably 
suggested by equivalent push. 

shove, v.t. To tlirust, put, carelessly or roughly 
or hurriedly into a place, a receptacle : familiar 
S.E. often merging into coll.: 1827, Scott, ‘ Middle- 
mas . . . shoved into his bosom a small packet.’ 
Also shove aside (1864) or away (1861). O.E.D.—2. 
Gen. v.t. To coit (with); coll. ; C. 17-20 ; ob. 
—3. See vbl. phrases here ensuing. 

shove, he on the. To keep moving, to move; 
coU. ; late C. 19-20. 

shove, get and give the. See shove, the. 


shove, on the. On tlie move ; moving : coll. : 
late C. 19-20. Millikcn, 1893, ‘'ITicro’s always 
some fun afoot there, as will keep a chap fair on 
the shove.’ 

shove, the. A di.smissal : 1890, Whitcing in 
No. 5 John iStreet, has both get the shove and give 
the shove, to bo dismissed, to dismiss. Cf. push, 
get or gwe the. 

shove along. See shove off. 

shove for. To go to ; Inak(' a move towards : 
coll. : 1884, Mark Twain, ‘ Me and 3\»m shoved for 
bed.’ Cf, shove, be on the, and shove off. 

shove-halfpenny. A gambling game akin to 
shovel-board : iStl, Punch, Nov, 27, ‘ The favour¬ 
ite game of shovo-half])ennv ’ : s, ca. 1910, 
coll. On the f shove-groat, shde-groat, and shove- 
hoard (later shovel-board). 

shove in (a thing). To jiawn it : low coll. : late 
C. 19-20. Ware. 

shove in one's face. To y)ut in one's mouth : 
low coll. : late ('. 19 20. A. A. Milne, Tiro People, 
19.31, (self-made millionaire loquitur) ‘ For years 
... 1 used to say, “ Here, shove that in your face,’’ 
whenever 1 otVered anybeuly a eigiir.’ 

shove in the eye, etc. A punch m the eye, etc. : 
coll.: late 19-20. Whit(‘ing, 1899, ‘ Mind your 
own bloomin' business, or I'll give ycr a shove in 
the eye.’ 

shove in the mouth. A drink: 1811, BaL ; 
ob. 

shove off. 3'o deyiart : coll. : C. 20. Ware, 
hkx nautical sens(\ ]jr()b. on push ojj, (|.v. Cf. 
shove along- <oll. (— 1923): To make om-'s way 
quietly. Manebon. 

shove on. To lay a Ix't of so much on (a bo'-.-^e) • 
turf coll. : late C. 19-20. Maiu hon. 

shove the moon. To slij) away with on(''s goorls 
without jtaying the nuit : low : isoO, G. Andiewe.s, 
slarig-lexicograjiher ; f by ISSO. (’f. nioun, shoot 
the. 

♦shove the queer, tiie article being oec. omitted. 
To pass counti'rleit money : c. : mid-C. 19 20 : 
? orig. C.S. MatM-ll. Se(‘ queer, n. 

♦shove the tumbler. 3’o be whiiipial at the 
cart’s tail : c. : late C. 17-('arly 19. P>.K. ; Halls 

Memons, 1708, ‘ Tbo.se east foi I’etit-Jarceny shove 
the tumbler ' ; Gro.se. A tumbler is a cart. 

♦shove-up. Nothing : e. or low .s. of ea. 1810 60. 
Ex t shore-up socket, a ‘ gadget ’ enabimg a candle 
to burn right out. (V'au.v.) 

shovel. A hansom cab. Si'o shoful, 4.—2. An 
engineer in the Navy : nautical : ca. 1855-70. 
Ileeause tiiey were rough and ignorant. Century 
Diet. 

[shovel, bloody. Generic for unnecessarily coarse 
Bpeech : C. 20. Ex the chestnut of tiie bishoj) 
who, to a w'orkman asserting that be always called 
a spade a spade, rejilied that that was all right 
but that he thought the workman usually calkxi it 
a bloody shovel.] 

shovel, or fire-shovel, he or she was fed with a. 

A c.p. applied to a person with a very large mouth : 
ca. 1780-1850. Grose, Ist ed. (fire-shovel). 

shovel, put to bed with a. To bo buried : coil. : 
from ca. 1780 ; very ob. Grose, 1st od. In C. 19, 
occ. rvith a spade.. 

shovel !, that’s before you bought your. That ii 
one against you ; that settles your hash : coll. ; 
ca. 1850-1910. 

shovel-engineer. An artificer engineer: naval 
coll. : from ca. 1910. E. & Gibbons. 
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*shover. A passer of base coin ; c. : orig. U.S. : 
anglicised ca. 1890. Abbr, fihover of the queer. —2. 
(Also shuvver.) A ebaufieur : jocular coll. : 1908 
(S.O.l).). 

♦shover of the queer. The same : c. : U.S., 

anglicised ca. 1870. Firjaro, Fc>). 20, 1871, ‘A 
saloon . . . h(vid(|uarierH of all the counOTfeiters 
and shovers of the qucc^r in the country.’ See 

queer, n. 

show. Any public display (a picture-exhibition, 
a play, a fashionable assembly or ceremony, a 
speech-making, etc.): coll.: 180:1, Sala. O.K.l). 
Kx .shov, an elabf)rate sju'ctacle.—2. Ihmce, a 
matter, aflair, ‘concern’: 1888, llider Haggard, 
in the Summer IS umber of the Illustrated London 
Nars, ‘'I'heir pn'Sence was necesKary to the show.’ 
—9. A grfinj) or association of persons. Mostly in 
boss the shoir, and imjiljcatively in give the show 
away, qq.v.—4. A light, an attack : Cl.W. military, 
but not, I think, belorc 1915. Kx sense 1. (Of, 
show, put u]) a.) 11. A F. 

show, v.i. In boxing, to enter the ring as a 
combatant : boxing coll, of ca. 1819-50, the 
O.K.n.'s latest examjilo being of 1828.— 2. lienee, 
to ajipear in society or company ; at an a.s.si'mbly, 
etc.: coll.: 1825, Westmacott. ‘He shows in 
Hark ’ , 1S9S, ,l(>an Owen, ‘ If the king was in the 
cabin . . . no subject might show on d<*ck.’ O.E.h). 

In ('. 2t>, Ibis sense is <»b., show up being niueh 
mor(‘ gen. : shov' up, liki'wi'^o coll., occurring first 
in \\’. lllaik's Yolande, 1889 (‘Hon't you think it 
prudent of me to show iqi as often as ] can in the 
House ... so that mv good fiiends in Slag])ool 
mayn't begin to grumble about inv being away .so 
freipiently ? ’) an<I meaning also to ‘turn up’ 
for tin appointment.---:!, d'o exhibit omxself for a 
eonsidi'iation : coll. : 189S, 'I'he J)ady News, 

April 2, ‘He got a living by ‘'.showing” in the 
vaiious jiublic-houses,’ O.E.I). 

show, boss or run the. To assume control ; art 
ars intinager : 18.89. boss (perhaps orig. I’.S.) ; in 
C. 20, olten run. See show, n.. 2, ,9. 

show, do a. To go to a ])ublie entertainment : 
coll. • from cti. 1900. See show, n., 1. 

show, put up a. 'J’o give some, gen. a good, 
account of oneself. Usually defined as a (very) 
good, a bad (or rotten) show : from 1915, orig. 
military. See show, n., last sense. 

show, run the. St e show, boss the. 
show, steal the. 9'o gam most of the aiqilau.se ; 
gretttly to outshine other performers: music-hall 
and vtiriety s. : U. 20. The Sew Zealand Free 
Lance, late dune or early July 19:>4 (reprinted in 
K very man, Aug. 24, 19.94), in an article entitled 
‘ The Star 9 urn ’, rejiresents a Itritish Lion bats¬ 
man Staying to an Australian Kangaroo bowler, 
‘ Jt .seems we’ve stolen the show, Au.ssie.’ 

♦show, there’s another. A ‘ tic-tac ’ (q.v.) has 
signalled new odd.s : turf c. (—■ 1992). 
show a leg ! S(‘e shew a leg. 
show a point to. Si e point to. 
show away, give the. 9’o blab, confess; to 
expos(‘. the disadvantage.s or pretentiousne.ss of an 
aflair, esj). one in wdiieh a group is eoneerned : 
1899, Delannoy, £19,000, ‘I didn’t want to give 
the show' away ’ : s. >, by 1990, coll. (Lyoll.) 

show (him) London. To hold one, upside down, 
by the heels : schools’ : from ca. 1880. 0pp. see 
London, to be thug held ; also, to hang by the 
heels from a trapeze, a horizontal bar, etc. 

show kit. To go sick ; military coll.: from 


1915- F. & Gibbons. If, as a result, one left 
one’s unit, certain equipment was, in certain 
circumstances, handed in at the quartermaster’s 
stores. 

show-leg day. tSee shew-leg day. 
show off, v.i. To act, talk, ostentatiously or in 
order to attract attention to oneself : coil. : from 
ca. 1790. Gilbert White ; 1). C. Murray. O.E.D. 
Frequently as vbl.n. 

show-up. An exhibition (of work) ; coll.: 1990- 
O.E.L). (»Sup.) ITob. suggested by Fr. expose and 
exposition. 

show up, V. See show, V., 2. Esj). of a released 
convict reporting once a month to the police : c. 
(— 1999). Charles E. Leach.—.9. To report (a 
boy) : Gharterhouse : C. 20. E.g., ‘ I’ll show^ you 

up.’ 

showbanker. See scowbanker.—showed. Shown: 
sol. : (J. 19-20. Baumann. 

Showhll(l) and corajaninds. See sholul. 
showing, a iront. A short-notice jiarade : mili¬ 
tary : late C. 19-20; oh. Because w hile one 
might possibly pa.ss muster in front, at tlw' back . . . 

[Showman, The. For this ‘ gag ’-recitation, see 
B. k V., ,9rd ed., pp. 271-72.] 

[Showmen’s s. is an ‘ odd mixture of rhyming 
slang, Yiddish and Ilomany [and Italian and 
cant],’ B. Allingham in The Evening Sews, dnly 9, 
19.94. Cf. ‘ Grafters’ slang ’, q.x". 

♦shrap. Wine used in swindling : very local c. 
of ea. 1,592. Greene, The Black Book's Messenger. 
Prob. ex f shrap{e), a bait, a snare.—2. Shrapnel ; 
military coll. : from 1914. F. Ik Gibbons. 

shrapnel. French currency notes of low de¬ 
nomination : Kew Zealanders’ : in G.W. They 
were often holey, as though punctured with 
shrapnel. 

shied(s). A tailor : late G. IG-early 19. Jonson, 
shreds; Massing(‘r Sc Field, B.E., and Grose, 1st 
ed., shred. G.E.i). Cf. : 

shreds and patches. A tailor : coll.: C. 18-20 ; 
oh. 

shrewd head. A New Zealand and Australian 
variant (G, 20) of: 

shrewdy. A shrewd, esp. a cunning, person ; a 
trickster : coll. : late V. 19-20. Mostly military 
and Australian. (F. & Gibbons.) 

Shrewsbury clock, by. A coll, phrase lessening 
or even cancelling the period of time—or the 
fact—mentioned : late V. 10-20 ; oh. bbako- 
sjieare ; Gayton. ‘ The Knight that fought by 
th’ clock at Slircw'sbury ’ ; Mrs Cowley, 1789 ; 
Stevenson, 1891. Apperson. 

shriek. An exclamation-mark : coll. ; 1864, 

Dean Alford ; ob. Whence shriek-mark. —2. An 
alarmed, surprised, or reproachful outcry : coll. : 
1929 (O.E.D. Sup.).—3. A ‘scream ’ (q.v.) : coll. : 
1930, E. Bramah (ibid.). 

shriek-mark. An exclamation-mark : authors’, 
tyjiists’ coll. : C. 20. Cf. Christer. 

shriekiiig sisterhood. Women reformers, hence 
female busybodies : journalistic coll. : ca. 1890- 
1910. Milliken, 1899, ‘ This yero shrieking sister¬ 
hood lay ain’t ’arf bad.’ 

shrift!, he hath been at. An ecclesiastical c.p. 
of C. 10 : applied to one who has been betrayed he 
knows not ilOW^ Tyndale, The. Obedience of a 
Christian Man, 1528. The implication is that the 
priest to whom he confessed has betrayed him. 

shrimp. A harlot: ca. 1090-70. Whiting, 
1698, in Albino and Bellama. 
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shroff. See schfoff. 

shrubbery. (Con. the female) pubic hair : coll.: 
late C. 

shtumer. See stumer. 

shucks ! IMonsen.se ! ; i dou’t care ! : eoll. : 
18S5 (O.E.T).) : U.S. partly anglicised ca. 1900. 
Ex shuck, tyfnfyini^ the worthless, itself ong. (and 
still) a husk or shell. 

shuffer. A chaufl’enr : from ea. 1905. (Milward 
Kcmnedy, Death to the Rescue, ID.'ll.) 

shuffle, v.t. To feign, as in shvff/r asleep, pretend 
to be asleep. Whence .sA////5v. AVinehester : mid- 
C. 19-110. Ex S.E. sense, act evasively. 

*shuffler. (App.) a drinker; proli. one who 
‘ wangles ’ or ‘ scrounges ’ drinks : DrathAvail, 
1651!. Alwa 3 'a Avith rulJler and stiujlhr. O.E.D. 

shule, Shuler, shuling. See shool, shooler, 
shooling. — shulleg-day. See shew-leg day. 

’shun ! Attention I : military coll. (Irom the 
middle 1880's) ca. 1910, j. CT. lup(, q.v. 

shunt. To move aside (—1859); to kill (—1909): 
raihvaymen's coll, fl1 st ed.; Ware. E.\ lit. sense. 
— 1 !. To shift the responsibility ot (a thing) on to 
anotluT person : coll. (— lOl’.'l). Manchon. —3. 
S('e : 

shunt, V. ; shunter, 'fhe v. is a]>i). unrecorded 
before 1908 (U.lkf).). The n. : ‘ One Avho buys or 
sells stock on thi^ chance of undoing his busmess, 
on one of the proA'incial Stock hkxchauges. at a 
ju'olit,’ Atlcin in Home Scraps, 1887 : Stock Ex¬ 
change (!oll. : from ca. 1885. Ex raihA'ay termin¬ 
ology Also shunting, C. 20.—2. An able organiser : 
C. 20. S.O.Tl. LikcAviso ex railway wm.'ic. 

*shurk. A variant of shark. S(‘e shirk. 
*shut-eye. Sleep : tramps’ c. (from not later 
than 1915) . by 1025 at Inte.st. gen. jocular. On 
•Ian. 13, 1934, the incorrigible. K.O.II,Browne 

speaks of ‘ A spot of shut-eye.’— 2 . Hence, a 
decc'ption. a trick, a SAVindle ; Gla,sgoAV (- - 1934). 

shut it ! Be silf'id ! ; slo]) that nojs«^ ! ; from 
rnid-18S(.)'.s. ‘ Bomes ’ Mar.sliall, ea, 1890, ‘Oh, 

shut it 1 (dose yoLir rnoutli until 1 tell 3 'ou 
AA ben’’ 

shut of, be or get. (Sec also shot of.) To be free 
from, rid ot : late C. 16-20 : S.E. until C. 19, then 
eoll. ; in late (J. 19-20, low coll. Holt Boldrcwmod, 
1888, ‘ Eatlu'r . . . gets shut of a deal of trouble . . . 
liy alw'ays stielving to one thing ’ ; U. L. SO'Amnson, 
1891, ‘ What Ave want is to be shut of Juin.’ In 
.‘u-tiv^e mood from ca. 1500, Avljcnce this pas.sivii 
usage, Cf, dial. f)e shut on, as in Mrs (daskcll’s 
Mary Barton, 184.3, and shut, a riddance. 

shut one’s lights off. dV) commit suicide; 
whence, loosely, to die : from ca. 1929. (Lyell.) 

shut up. To end (a matter) ; coll. : 1857, 

Dickens, ‘Now, I’ll tell you Avhat it is, and this 
shuts it up,’ O.E.D. — 2. (Gen. in imperative : cf. 
shut it ! and shut your face, head, mouth, neck !) 
To cease talking ; stoj) making a noise ; 1853, 

‘ G. Bo(l(^ ’ (O.E.D,); Mursell, Lecture, on Rlang, 
1858, ‘ \Adicti a man . . . holds his peace, he shut.s 
up’; Maugliam, 1897. S. >, ca. 1890, coll. Ex 
S.E, 8ens(‘, to conclude one’s remarks. The C. 17 
equivalent Avas sneck (or snick) up !, q.v.- -.3. V.i. 

‘ To give uj), as one horse when challenged bA”^ 
another in a race,’ Krik, Guide to the Turf. {Krik 
being the psendonymn of B. Reid Kirk, Amicus 
Equus . . . And a Guide to Horse Buyers, 1884): 
racing coll. (? orig. s.). Of, shut up, adj.—4. 
Hence, to stop doing something (no matter what): 
low : C. 20 . 


shut up, adj. Completely exhausted : ca. 1860- 
1900. II., .3rdod. 

shut-up house. ‘ The land headcpiarters of the 
loenl ITess Gang ’ : naval coll. : late (A 18-mid-J9. 
Bowen. 

shut up shop. See shop, shut up. 
shut up shop-windows, have. To l)e bankrupt: 
coll. : ca. 1675-18,50. Ray, 1678 (Apperson). 
Cf, shutters, put up the, 2. 
shut up, you little ... See what did you do ... ? 
shut up your garret! ITohl a our tongue!: 
low (~ 1909). Ware. Cf. : 

shut your face, head, neck, rag-box I Be quiet!; 
Stop talking ; low : from mul-l87(r.s ; perhaps 
(excejd for last, which occurs in Kj{)ling, 1892) 
ong. r.S., for shut your head! is recorded lirst in 
Mark TAAain in 1876 and thi.s appears to be the 
earliest of phrases; shut your neck is in Run- 

ciman, Ghequers, 1888; shut your Jarfrom before 
Bm). 3. All on the analogy of shut your ^nouthl, 
Avbicli. tl/ougli admittedly familiar, is yet S.E. 
(3. shut it I and shut up, 2, qq.v. 

shuts. As n., a hoax, a ‘ sell ’ ; ns inti'rpN tion, 
‘sold again! ’ (Christ's Hospital: from ca 1860. 
Cf. done ! 

Jihutter, gen. jironounoed shetier. To (on\(‘v a 
‘drunk’ on a .shoji-sliutter to the poli-’e .-tation, 
the police carrying him ; Ioav Cockney ( - 1909); 
very ol). Ware. 

*shutter-racket. Tlie practice of .sto.ilmg from a 
building bv boring a hole m n AvmdoA'. -'huttiT anfl 
taking out a pane of glass; c. of ( i. l8J<)-6(*. 
V'anx. 

shuttered (often pron. sheltered). In a state of 
complete ignominy : low (— 1909). W'.w J’ei- 
haps ex sensi* 2 of: 

shutters, put up the. To ‘ bung up ' tli.' c\ es of 
on^'s opjionent : boxing: mid-C, R>-2o, sl]<:htly 
ob.—2. 'I'o .stuj) jiayment, announce onc^rdl bank¬ 
rupt : coll. : mid-tf B.t 20. Ex S.E. '^cn.se, to 
close a sliop for the day. Cf. shut up shop-u i >,dows. 
shutters up, got the. Se e got the shutters up. 
shuttle-bag, swallow the. 3V) get InisJ:v t In oati’d: 
(? dial, and) ('oil. ; mid-(b 19-20. 

shuvly-kouse. A j)ublic-l) 0 U''e : low’ uiban 
(— 1909): A’lrtually t- Ware, ‘ Tins })llr.l^e .spread 
through London Irorn a yiolicc'-court case, in wnich 
a bali-witU'd gul u.sed this plirase.’ 

shy. A (juick and either jerky or can'lcs'- (or 
jerkily careless) casting of a stone, ball, cti . : 
coll.: 1791, Brand ((J.E.D.). Ex v. 1, q.v. -2. 
Hence, A ‘g(»’, atteni})!, ('xpi'nnu'nt. chance: 
coll.; 1823, E’.gan’s Grose; 1824, Ifgaii (vul. iv 
of Boxiana), ‘ I like to have a shy for my money.’ 

- -3. Fig., a ‘ fling a jibe or sarca.srn {at . . .) ; 
1840, De (^iiincey, ‘ Rousseau . . . talmig a " shy ” 
at any random object,’ O.E.D —4. The Eton 
k’ootball sen.se, orig. (1868) coll., soon > j.~-5. A 
throAver, csp. in cricket : coll. : 1884 (O.E.D.) 

shy. A". (In lat(‘ C. l!>-earlv20, occ. shie.) V.i., 
to throw a missile jerkily <»r earele.ssly or with 
careless jerkiuess : cull. : 1787, Bentham, ‘ A sort 
of cock for him ... to slue at,’ O.E.D. I’erhaps 
ex shy{-)cock, q.v.—2. Hence, v.t. : To throw, toss, 
jerk: coll.: lit., 1824, Egan; fig., Scott, 1827, 

‘ I cannot keep up with the world without shying 
a letter now and then.* 

shy, adj. Short, low (of money) : low : 1821, 
Haggart, ‘ Although 1 bad not been idle during 
these three months, 1 found my blunt getting aby.* 
t by 1900.—2. Whence shy of, short of (money; 
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hence provisions, etc.) : Australia : late C. 19-20. 
Cf. U.IS. shy, shy of, lacking, short of (O.E.D., 799, 
§ 6, b), a usage perhaps influencing, but not originat¬ 
ing, the Australian.— 3. Disreputable ; not quite 
honest : 1849, Thackeray, ‘ Mr Wagg . . . said, 
“ Ilather a shy place for a sucking county member, 
ay, I’ynsent ? ” *; 1864, H. J. Jlyron, ‘Shy turf- 
transact.ion.’ S. >, ca. 1900, coll. ; by 1930, ob. 
Prob. ex S.E. sense, timid, bashful.—4. ? hence, 
doubtful in quantity and/or quality : 1850, 

Thackeray, ‘ That uncommonly shy supper of 
dry bread and milk-and-wat(T ’ ; Mark Lemon, 
1865, ‘ 11 (T geography is ratlu'r shy, and 1 can 
make her believe anything,’ (LE.U. Jlare in C. 20, 
virt ually I by 1935, 

shy, coco-nut. An amusement (and its means) 
consisting in throw ing balks at coco-nuts : 1903 

(S.O.I).) ; coll. >, ea. 1920, S.l'k 

shy(-)COCk. A wary person, esp. one who keeps 
indoors to avoid the bailifls : 1768, Goldsmith 

(G.E.D.) ; Grose, 1st ed.—2. Hence, a cowardly 
person : 1796, E. Keynolds (O.E.D.). Both senses 
t by ca. 1850, the latest record being of 1825 
(F. & H.). Prob. ex lit. sense, a cock not easily 
caught, oiv' that will not fight. 

shy-making. Alluded-to by Somcrseu Maugham 
in (Uikf's (Hid Ale, 1930, thus, ‘Popular adiectives 
(lilie “divine” and “shy-making”),’ this adj., 
used lit., w’as nevertheless oh. by 1934. It was 
coined, or r.ither first recorded, by Evelyn Waugh. 

shyer ; shier. One wdio throws as in shy, v. 
(q.v.j ; coll. (- 1895). O.E.D. 
shyinh y<‘e shine, adj. 

shyster. An unjirofessional, dishonest, or ra¬ 
pacious lawyer (1856) ; hence, anyone not too 
jiariicular as to how lie conducts business (1877); 
iienci' (— 1903), a generic pejorative; U.S., 
anglicised resji. ca. 1890, 1900, 1905. Either ex 
shy, adi , 3, or vx shiccr : cf. next sense. I'liomton, 
.V 11., O.E.D.—2. ‘A duller, a vagabond,’ H., 
3rd ed. : from ea. 1860. This sense, independent 
of E.S. shyster, is a variant of shicer, 2, tj.v. 

si quis. A candulate for holy orders : from ca. 
1860; oil. 11., 3rd ed. Ex the juiblic notice of 
ordination, so named bccau.se it began Si quis, if 
any . . . 

’'sice. Sixpence : c. ; ca. 1660-1850. Tatham, 
16()0 (tbK.I).); Carvnt (iarden Drollery, 1672 ; 

B. E. ; Gro-^e ; lytton. Ex sice, the six in dice, 
sich, sitch. Such : sol. and dial. : C. 19 (? 

earlier) -2(k Baumann. 

sick. 1 )i.^gusted ; exceedingly annoyed or cha- 
griiu'd ; 1853, Surtees, ‘flow sick he was when 

the jury . . . gave live hundred pounds damages 
again;5t him,’ O.E.D. Ex sick {of), thoroughly 
w't'arv (of), prob. via sick and tired (of). —-2. (Of a 
shi])) ‘ in (juarantine on suspicion of infeetious 
discuM'' (Bowen): nautical coll.; C. 20. 

sick, enough to make a horse. See sick as a 
cat. 

sick, knock (a person). To astound, ‘ flabber- 
ga.st ’ : coll. (— 1923). Manchon. Ex sick, \. 
sick, the. St*o sicks, the. 
sick as a cat, cushion, dog, horse, rat,— as. Veiy 
flick (ir ill indeed ; coil, verging on S.El. : resp. 
1869, Sjnirgeon ; ca. 1675-1800, Kay, Swdft ; lato 

C. 16-‘20, G. Harvey, Garrick, Mrs. Henry Wood; 
ca. 1680-1830 (Meriton, 1686; Sterne; Grose), 
then coll. ; late C. 19-20, ob. (F, & H.). As a 
horse docs not vomit, to be oa sick as a horse connotes 
extreme di.scomfort. Northamptonshire dial, is 


logical in that it applies the phrase to a person 
‘ exceedingly sick without vomiting ’ (Miss Baker, 
1854). 

sick-bay moocher. A malingerer: Conway 
cadets ’ ; from before 1891. (John Masefield, 
The Conway, 1933.) See moocher. 

sick friend, sit up with a. (Of a man) to excuse 
oneself for absence all night from the conjugal bed : 
from ca. 1880 ; slightly ob. Cf. see. a man about a 
dog (at dog). 

sick-list, on the. HI: coll.: C. 20. Ex s.-L, 
an official list of the sick. 

sick man (or S.M.) of Europe, the. ‘ Any reigning 
sultan of Turkey ’ : jjolitical nickname (coll, verging 
on S.E.) : 1853, when used by Nicholas f of Kiissia 
to Sir George Hamilton Seymour, the Englisli 
Ambassador at St Petersburg ; slightly ob, 
(Ware.) 

sick of the fever burden. To be ‘ bone ’ lazy ; 
coll. ; C. 16-17. E.g. in Fulwood's Enemy of 
Idleness, 1593, ‘You have the yialsey or eke the 
fever burden ’; Kay. (Apyierson.) CA. sick of the 
Lombard fever. 

sick of the idle crick and the belly-work in the 
heel. As preceding : coll, : ca. 1670-1759. Kay, 
1678, thus : sick o'th'idle crick, ami the belly-work 
t’ th' heel, therefore prob. orig, Northi'ni dial. 
Derisive, presumably, of an illness alleged to 
excuse idleness. Cf. : 

sick of the idles. Exceedingly lazy ; idle with¬ 
out the will to w ork : eoll. : 1639, iJolin Clarke ; 
Kay, 1670. Ob. by 1850, but not yet f, Cf, 
preceding two entrii's and : 

sick of the Lombard fever. The same ; coll.: 
ca. B>50-17‘20, Howell, 1659 ; Kay, 1670. (Ap- 
person.) Cf. sick of the fever biirden. 

sick of the simples. Sie simples, be cut for the. 
sick up, v.i. and t. To vomit : low coll. : lato 
(T nud-) (’. 19-20. 

sickening. Unpleasant; inconvenient : (of per¬ 
sons) rude : Society coll. ; from ea. 1920. Deni.s 
Maekail, Greenery Street, 1925, ‘ “ Jii.st a little 
demonstration of tw'o men telephoning to each 
other. Twenty seconds by the clock.” “ Don’t 
be sickening, Ian,” [said Felicity].’ 

sicker, the. The medical otheer's report : mili¬ 
tary', mostly oflieers’ : from 1914. F. & (iibbons 
I.e. sick -p ‘ the Oxford-er ’. 

sickrel. ‘ A puny, sickly Creature,’ B.E. : late 
(k 17-early 18, O.E.D, says that it is e. : but 
B.E. does not so classify it. Pejorative on sick : 
cf, cockerel on cock. 

sicks (oec. sick), the. A fci'lmg of nausea. Es[). 
in give one. the sicks, to get on a pi'ison’s nei’ve.-' : 
late C. 19-20. (Compton Mackenzie', Water on the 
Brain, 1933, the sick ; John Brophy, Waterfront, 
1934, the sicks.) 

sid down. A low, slovenly form of sit dov'n, esp. 
in the imjierative, which is occ. written siddoirn, as, 
e.g., in Janies Curtis, The Gilt Kid, 1936. The t has 
been blunted by the d of down. 

siddown I See sid down. 

side. Conceit, swagger; pretentiousness. 
Earliest and often pvt on side, to give one.self airs, 
to ‘swank’. Hatton, 1878 ; ‘Pomes’ Marshall. 
Ex side, proud, or more prob,, as W. suggests, by 
a pun on jiut on side at billiards, 

♦side ! Yes: Northern c. (— 1864); ob. H., 
3rd ed. ? on It., ISp. si, yes. 

side, on the (e.g. cool). Rather cool: 1923, 
A. J. Anderson: coll. >, by 1933, S.E. (Collin- 
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son; O.E.D. Sup.)—2. Often tautological, ai in 
the musical side-y music. Cf. purposesy q.v. 
side, over the. See over the side, 
side about. To put on ‘ side ’: Public Schools*: 
C. 20. (P. G. Wodehouse, Mikcy 1909.) 

side-boards. A shirt-collar : low(— 1867); t by 
1900. ‘ Ducangc Anglicus ’. Prob. the same collar 

M that defined at sideboard. —2. See sideboards. 

side-kick. A close companion ; a mate, occ. an 
assistant, on a job : Canadian and Australian: from 
not later than 1914. Ex the side-kicker of U.S.A., 
whore, since 1920, side-kick has been the more 
frequent; side-kicker is occ. heard in England, as 
e.g. in P. MacDonald, Rope to Spare, 1932. Cf. 
offsider, q.v. 

side-lever, gen. in pi. TIair growing down the 
cheek at the side of the ear : C. 20. (Author first 
heard it in 1923.) Cf. side-wings, side-boardsy and 
the U.S. side-burns. 

side-lights. Eyes: nautical: late C. 19-20. 
Bowen. 

side-pocket, wanted as much as a dog (or toad) 
wants a. A C.] 1 . applied to one who desires some¬ 
thing unnecessary: late C. 18-20; ob. Grose, 
Ist ed., toad (at toad); dog in Grose, 2nd cd., 
where also the variant as much need of a wife, as a, 
dog of a side-pocket, applied to a debilitated old 
man. Quiller-Coueh, 1888, ‘ A biiH’s got no more 
use for H'ligion than a toad for side-pockets.’ 
Occ. monkey, unrecorded before 1880 and t by 
1930; very rarely cow, as in Whyte-Melville, 1802. 
(Apperson.) 

side-scrapers. ‘ Side-vings ‘ side-levers qq.v.: 
London middle classes’ : ea. 1879-89. Ware. 

side-sim. A fool : C. 17 coll. Mares records for 
1022. 'i opji. Sun subtle, a crafty jierson or a 
subtle one. Sun - tSimon. Cf. simple Simon. 

side up with. To c-ompare, or l ompcte, with : 
1895, Punch, Ecb. 23 ((.).L.D. Suj).); oh. 

side-wings. Whiskers: late C. 19-20; ob. 
Contrast sule-hvir, side-boanls. 

sideboard. A ‘ stand-up ’ shirt-collar : 1857, 

‘Ducange Anglicus’; ob. Gen. in pi. (IJ., 1st 
ed., shows that the term wa,s applied to the collars 
of ca. 184r)-r)5.) 

sideboards. Whiskers : from ca. 189t>; very ob. 
(T. side-wings ; contrast side-lever.-—2. See side¬ 
boards (above). 

’sides. Besides; moreover; late C. 16-20: 
S.E. until C. 19, then eoll. and dial, 
sidey. See sidy. — sidi-boy. See seedy-boy. 
sidledywry. Ci ooked: late C. 18-early 19. Grose, 
2nd ed. Ex sidle -j- awry. 

sidy ; occ.—but incorrectly— sidey. Conceited ; 
apt to ‘ swank it ’ : 1898 (O.E.D.) : s. >, ca. 1910, 
coll. ; ob. Ex side, q.v. 

sif, siiT. See syph. 

*sift, v.t. ; occ. v.i. To steal small coins, i.o. 
such as might be conceived of as passing through a 
sieve : thus E. & TI. (1903) ; but in 1804, H. says 
that it to purloin ‘ the larger pieces, that did not 
readily jiass through the sieve ! ’ It appears, 
however, that 1’. & H. is right, for in H., 1874, wo 
find ‘ To embc'/./.lo small coins, those which might 
pass through a sieve—as throepennies and four- 
pennies—and which are therefore not likely to be 
missed.’ 

sig. A signaller ; C. 20 military (esp., G.W.). 
Also in sig (signalling)-5fafmw. 

f Sigameo. A loose form of sirgarneo. See Sir 

Qamet 


sigh. Incorrect for sith : C. 16. O.E.D. 
sighing Sarah. See Whistling Willie. —2. A shell 
that ‘ sighs ’ in its distant flight: military : 1916 ; 
ob. (G. H. McKnight, English Words, 1923.) 

sight. A multitude or a (great) deal: late 
C. 14—20 : S.E. until mid-C. 18, then coll, (in C. 20, 
virtually s.). Sheridan & Tickell, 1778, ‘They 
wear ... a largo hat and feather, and a mortal 
sight of hair,’ O.E.D.—2. As adv. : coll. :>, ca. 
1890, 8.; 1836, T. Hook; 1889, Grant Allen, 

‘ You’re a sight too clever for mo to talk to.’ 
O.E.D.— 3. An oddity, often pejoratively {" You’ve 
made yourself a perfect or regular sight ’) : late 
C. 17-20 : S.E. until C. 19, then coll. (T. fright, 
q.v.—4. An opportunity or chance. Esp. get 
within sight, to near the end, and get ivithin sight of, 
to get anywhere near. Coll. : late (\ 19-20.-5. 
‘A gesture of derision : the thumb on the no.se-tip 
and the fingers spread fan-wis(‘ : also Queen Anne's 
fan, A double sight is made by joining the ti}> of 
the little finger (already in position) to the thumb 
of the other hand, the fingers lieing similarly 
extended. Emphasis is given by moving the fingers 
of both hands as if playing a piano. Similar actions 
are taking a grinder ... or working the coffee-mill 
. . . ; pulling bacon . . . ; making a nose or long 
nose ; cocking snooks, &c,’ a passage showing 
E. & 11. to advantage. (The custom seems to have 
arisen in late C. 17 : see the frontispiece to the 
English Theophrastus, 1702, and cf. The Spectator, 
1712, ‘The ’f>rentice speaks his disrespect b}' an 
e.xtended linger.’) T. Hook, 1836, ‘ Taking a 

double sight,’ O.E.D.; Dickens, 1840, 'That }X*- 
culiar form of recognition which is called taking a 
sight ’ ; cf. H.. 2ud cd., at sight. 

sight, v. “■ To tolerate ; to permit ; also, to .see ; 
ob.sorvo,’ (\ J. Deiuiis : Australian : C. 2b 

sight, put out oL To consume ; e^p., to eat ; 
coll. : from ca. 1870. (T. get outside <f. 

sight, take a. Si c sight, n., 5. 

*sighter. A minute dot on a card • card- 
sharping c. (-- 1894). O.l'i.D.-— 2. See fly-balance. 

sights, take. To have a look, to glance . v.t. with 
of: lou : C. 20. Pliilij) Allinghani, ('h^apfack, 
1934. 

sigma (phi). Syjihilis : coll, medical eiijihcnusm 
(— 1933). Slang, ]>. 19.3. Ex (3r. letters written 
on the patient’s ( (‘itilicate. 

sign of a house or a tenement to let. .V \Mdow'8 
weeds : 178.5, (frosc ; ob. by 1900, \ irtnallv f by 
1930. In .American low s.. a house Joi rent (Irw'in). 

sign of the cat’s foot, live at thie. To be hen¬ 
pecked : C. 19-20; very ob. 
sign of the feathers, the. A wom.mM Ix'st good 

graces: mid-(19-f*arly 20. 

sign of the five, ten, fifteen shillings, the. An 

inn or tavern named I’he Crown, 3’wo Crowns, 
Three Crowns : late C. 18-20 ; ob. (frose, 2nd ed. 

sign of the horn, at the. In cuckoldom : C. 19- 
20 ; very oh. 

sign of the prancer, the. See prancer. 
sign of the three balls, the. A pawnbroker’s: 
C. 19- 20; coll. >, ca. 1910, S.E. 
sign on the dotted line. See dotted line. 

[Signalese is the use of Ack for A, Beer for B., 
etc. See, e.g., o pip and pip emma.'] 
signboard. The face : from ca. 1870 ; very ob. 
Cf. dial, q.v. 

signed all over. (Of a good picture) clearly 
characteristic of its creator; artists’ (—1909). 
Ware. 
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signed servant. An asRigncd servant : Australian 
coll. : ca. 1830-60. Morris. Ex that convict 
pystcm under which convicts were let out as 
labourers to the settlers. 

significant. Attractive, esp. as l)eing in the 
forefront of modernity : art s. verging on j. : from 
ca. 1920. A vogue-cheapening of snpii(leant, very 
exi)rcHsive or suggestive, perhaps influ<-ji»e(l by 
fcignificant, important or notable. 

Sike or Psych (pron. sikr), the. The Society for 
Vsychical research : from middle IHHO's. liau- 
niann.—2. A member thereof: id. Ibid. (Also 
eike.) 

*sil. See silver-beggar. 

.silence, d'o knock down, to stun : imi»licd in 
1725 in A New (hinting Diet, (at silent). —2. 1 fence, 
to kill : C\ 19-20. 

silence in the court, the cat is pissing. A c.p. 

addr(\sscd to an\ (jne r<*quirmg silence unnecessarily : 
ca. 1780 1850. (lio'^c, Ist cd. Cf. : 

’^silence-yelper. An uslu'r in a court ol law: c. 
(— 1909). Ware. l.o. ‘ sikuicc ! ’-ycljXM'. 

silencer. A blow that knocks down or stuns : 
C. 19 20. Kx ftilevre, 1. 

*silent. Murdered : c. (— 1725). A A'l?/- Cant¬ 
ing Diet. ( ’f. silence, 2. 

silent beard. The female pubic hair : coll. : lnt« 
17 early 19. T. T»rown (d. 1704) : If'or/c/?, ii, 
202. 

silent deaths. A niglit patrol, armed with 
dagi.'crs, lurking in IS’o .Man's Land to surprise 
<.icTnian])atrols : military: 1915-18. F. & Gibbons. 

silent fiute. ddic nude member; late C. 18- 
mid-lb. Gro.se, 2nd ed. 

[silent match, one that mak('s no noise on being 
Htruck, is classified by Baumann as c. : but a 
S.IC. t('rm do(‘s not ■;> c. simply bi'cau.so it i.s used 
by criminal.s.] 

silent Percy or Susan. A type of German high- 
velocity gun, and its sliell: military ; 1914—18. 
F. k' Gibbons; B. A: P. 

silk. A Q.r. or K.G. ; 1884 (O.E.B.): coll, till 
ca. 1905, then S.E. Abbr. silk-gown, a Q.C.: 1853, 
Ihi kirns, ‘Mr Blowcr.s, the eminent silk-gown.’ 
A ^’ornisebs robe is of silk; a Junior Counsers, 
stuff.—2. A bishop: ecclesiastical; late C. 19- 
early 20. The a])ron is of silk. 

silk, carry or sport. To ride in a race : turf 
coll.: 1884, Hanley Smart. Ex the silk jacket 
norn by jockeys. 

silk, obtain, receive, take. To attain the rank of 
Gounsel; legal coll. >, ca. 1905, S.E. : obtain^ 
very rare before C. 20, and perhajis always S.lv ; 
receive, 1872, The Standard, Aug. 10 ; take, 1890, 
The (Robe, May (i. Contrast; 

silk, spoil. To cease being Counsel ; esp. on 
promotion : legal coll. >, ca. 1900, S.E. : 1882, 
Society, Nov. 4, ‘ Ero long ho “ spoiled silk ” (as the 
saying is), and was made a Serjeant.’ ? ex despoil 
oneself of. 

silk flings. A beer-stained coat-front; tailors’: 

C. 20. 

silk-gown. See silk, 1. 

silk-port. ‘ Assumption of a gontloraan com¬ 
moner’s gown ’ : Oxford University : ca. 1820-60. 
Egan’s Grose, 1823. (Pierce Egan added a fair 
amount of Oxford s. to Grose.) 

*8ilk-snatcher. A thief addicted to snatching 
hoods or bonnets from persons walking in the 
street: c. of ca. 1720-1840. A New Canting Diet., 
1725 ; Grose, let ed 
n.u.s. 


silks and satins, support one’s. To parade, or 
prank oneself out in, silk and satin : modistes’ 
coll. (— 1887) ; slightly ob. Baumann. 

silkworm. ‘ A woman given to frequenting 
drapers’ shops and examining goods without buy¬ 
ing ’ : coll. ; C. 18. Steele, 1712, in The Spectator, 
No. 454. (O.E.D.) 

sillikin. A simpleton : 1860, G. A. Sala (O.E.D.). 
Since ca. 1020, ob. Cf. : 

silly. A silly person: coll.; 1858, K. H. 
Digby, ‘ Like great sillies,’ O.E.l). 

silly, adv. Sillily: C. 18-20: S.E. until mid- 
C. 19, then (low) coll, and dial. 

silly, knock. To infatuate : coll. ; fi-otn ca. 
1890. (Tut., to stun, stupefy.) 

silly (or S.) Billy. A clown’s juvenile butt : coll. ; 
ca. 1850-1900. Mayhew, 1851, ‘Silly Biily ... is 
very yjojjular with the audience at the lairs,’—2. 
lienee, gen. affectionately, a ‘silly’ (q.\'.j ■ (oll. : 
late C. 19-20. Cf. silly Willy. —3. William Fred¬ 
erick (1776-1834), Duke, of Gloucester. Dawson. 

-—1. William IV (d. 1837). Ibid. 

silly season. In Great Britain, the months of 
August and September, when—owing to recess of 
Parliament and to other prominent persons’ being 
on holiday—there i.s a shortage of irnjiortant news, 
the lack being supplied by trivialities, (Such a 
)>eriodicaI as The Times Literary Supplement, 
however, welcomes Augustr-mid-Seyiteniber for the 
working-off of arrears ; the authors and publishers 
eoncomed feel perhaps less enthusiastic.) 1871, 
Punch, Sept, 9, ‘ The present time of the year has 
been named “ the silly season O.E.D, : coll, till 
ea. 1910, then S.E. Whence : 

sUly-seasoner, -seasoning. A typical .silly-season 
article or story (1893); the writing and publishing 
of such matter (1897). Still coll. O.E.D. 

silly Willy. A simpleton : (oll. : C. 17 (? till 
C. 19). Of. silly Billy, 2. (Also dial. : mid-C. 19- 
20.) 

sillybrated ; oce. silly brated. Celebrattnl: sol., 
mostly Cockneys’(— 1887). Baumann. 

♦silver-beggar or -lurker. C.: s.-b., 1859, Sala ; 
s.-l. (H., 3rd ed.) from ca. 1860; both ob. ‘A 
tramp with briefs (q.v.) or fakements (q.v.) concern¬ 
ing bogus losses by fire, shipwreck, accitlent, and 
the like ; guaranteed by forged signatures or 
.shams (q.v.) of clergymen, magistrates, &c., the 
false subscription-books l)eing known as dclieaies 
(q.v.). Also’ from ca. 1870—‘ = (1) a forged 
document, and (2) a note on “ The Bank of Ele¬ 
gance ” or “ The Bank of Engraving i.e. a 
counterfeit banknote ; likewise ob. F. & H. 

silver bullets. ‘ Money cont ributed to the war 
loans’: journalistic coll, \erging on j. : 1916-18. 
Collinson. 

silver-cooped. (Of a naval seaman) deserting for 
the merchant service ; nautical coll. : late C. IS- 
early 19. Ex the bounties offered to the eriinjis, 
Bowen.—2. Hence, (of any merchant seaman) 

‘ shipped through the crimps ’; nautical coll, : 
C. 19. Ibid. 

silver fork. A wooden skewer, used as a ehop- 
stick when forks were scarce : Winchester : t by 
1870. 

Silver Fork School, the. A school of novelists 
stressing the iHquette of the drawing-room and 
affecting gentility : literary coll, of ca. 1834-90. 
The school flourished ca. 1825-60 and included 
Disraeli, Lytton, Theodore Hook, Lady Blcssington, 
Mrs Trollo 2 >e. Four-pronged silver or electro- 
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plated forks, though known long before, ousted 
the steel two-prongs only ca. 18hU. 

silver heU. A low'-class gaining saloon or 
den : coll. : from ca. 1840 ; oh. Moncneif, 1843, 
‘ He’fi the principal partner of all the silver hells 
at the A\'est End.’ Only or mainlj’ silver w'as 
risked. 

silver hook, catch fish with a. To buy a fish (or 
several lish) to ‘ conceal unskilful angling as F. 
iSi H. delicately say : anglers’ : C. 1U--0; ob. 
Perhajis on the proverbial anglt with a silver (or 
golden) hook, to get things by bribery, or only 
through paying for them. 

silver-laced. Lousy ; low s. (? orig. e.) of ca. 
1810-1010. Lex. Bal. ; Ilaumann. Ex the colour 
of lice. 

silver pheasant. A beautiful society woman: 
from ca. 1920; ob. Manchon. (See bird.) Cf. 
silver-tail, q.v. 

silver spoon in one’s mouth, bom with a. P*orn 
rich: C. 18-20: coll, till ca. 1850, tlum S.E. 
Motteux, 1712 ; Buckstone, 1830, ‘ Born ... as we 
say in the vulgar tongue, with . . .’ Anti< i]»aled 
by John Clarke in 1639, born with a ]wnny in one's 
mouth. (Apperson.) 

silver-toil; silver-toiled, n. and adj. (A) 
“swell”: Australian bushmen’s coll. (— 1890); 
ob. Opj). copper-tailed, democratic. A. J. Vogan, 
The Black Folice. 1890. (Morns.) 

Silver-Tailed Dandies, the. The ofticers of the 
Gist Foot Regiment : ‘ a Peninsular War nick¬ 

name, in allusion to the elaborate silver einbroi(h*ry 
on the tails of their coats,' F. & (hbbons. 

silver-wig. A grey-haired man : coll. (— 1923). 
Manchon. 

silvers or S. vShares in the India Rubber, Giitta 
Percha, and Telegraph Company : Ntock Exchange: 
ca. 1890-1915. Ex the works at ISilvertown. 

silvoo play ! Please! (LW+. (Gavin Holt, 
Drums Beat at Night, 1932.) 

Sim. ‘ A follower of the late Rev. Charle.s 
Simeon,’ PI. (2nd ed.) : ca. 1850-60. The Rev. 
Charles, d. ISllO, w as 54 years Vicar of Holy Trinity. 
Cambridge. Abbr.(1823).— 2. Hence, and 
far more widely at Cambridge Universit\\ a quiet, 
religious (osp. if evangelical) man : ca. 1851-70, 
then only historical. Bristed, 1851. 

simkin or simpkin ; or with capitals in sense 1. 
The fool in (comic) ballots : tla^atrical coll, of ca. 
1860-1920. Mayhew, 1861 (O.E.I).). Ex simkin, 
a fool.—2. (s imkin ; occ. samkin.) Champagne : 
Anglo-Indian coll. ( 1853); slightly ob. II., 3rd 
ed. Ex native pronunciation. 

Simon (or S.). A sixpence : c. : late C. 17-19. 
B.E. ; Grose, 1st ed. ; H., 5thcd. Prob. by a fancy 
on the name : since tanner, i\d., is unrecorded before 
1811, simon cannot derive from ‘ the old joke . . . 
about St I’eter’s banking transaction, when he 
“ lodged with one Simon a tanner ” ’ {Ijfonsehold 
Words, Juno 20, 1885), but tanner may well have 
come from Simon in tliis connexion.—2. A trained 
horse : circus : from ca. 1850 ; ob. Is this a pun ? 
On what '! —3. A cane : King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham ; ca. 1850-90. Ex Acts i.x, 43. 

Simon Pure (occ. Simon- or simon-pure), the or 
the real. The real or authentic person or, from ca. 
1869 (H., 1st ed.), thing : coll. : the real S.P., 1815, 
Scott; the S.F.. 1860, W. C. Prime (O.PkD.). Ex 
Simon Pure, a Quaker who, in Mrs Centlivre’s A 
Bold Stroke for a Wife, 1717, is, for part of the play, 
impersonated by another character ; see esp. Act V, 


scene 1.—2. Its use as an adj. is maiiJy, as it cer¬ 
tainly was orig. (Howells, 1879), American. 

* Sim nn soon gone. In Awdcloy, Simon soone agon, 
‘ He, that when his Mayster hath any thing to do, 
he will hide him out of the way ’ : c. of ca. 1560-90. 

simp. A simpleton: coll.; U.S. (—1916), 
partly anglicised—owing to the ‘ talkies ’—by 1931. 
(O.E.D. Sup.) 

simper like a furmity-kettle. See furmity-kettle. 

simpkin. See simkin. 

simple infanticide. Masturbation: pedantic coll, 
or s. ; lat(‘ C. 19-20. 

simple-lifer. One who lends ‘ tlu' simple life’; 
1913 : coll. >, by 1930, S.E. Collimson ; O.E.D. 
(Sup.). 

^simpler. A simple or foolish man much given to 
lu>t ; c. of late (!. 16-carly 17. Greene. 1592 ; 
Rowlands, 1602. O.E.D. l.e, simple -f er. 

simples, be cut for (m C. 17-early 18 of) the. To 
be cured of one’s folly : mid-(9. 17-20 : s. (not c.) 
untdea. 1820, then mainly, and in (!. 20 nothing but, 
dial. Apperson records it for 1650 ; B.fk ; Swilt ; 
Grose. 1st ed. In 0. 18 often in semi-])ioverbial 
form, he must go to Battersea, to be cut for the Simph'>, 
as in Grose. 1st ed., where also the eoiruj)t variant, 
... to hart’ their simp/es rut, for at Batt*'ise.i 
simples (medicinal herbs) w'ere formerly grown ir. 
large quantities, (,'ognate is the 0. 18 seiiii-juo- 
veibial sick of the simjih 't, foolish : coll. 

simpson ; oee. incorn'ctly, simson. Also with 
eapital. Water used in diluting milk : dairviiKui's ■ 
1871, The Daily Nev'S, Ajiril 17, ‘ Ho had, he stated 
on iiupiirv, a liquid calli'd Sim]).^on on Ins estalilis!'.■ 
immt ’ Ex tli(^ surname Simpson, that oj a dairs- 
man w'ho, in the late 1860's, w'as piosecuted lor su< h 
ailulteration.—2. Henc(\ inferior milk : 1871, /'/D 
Standaid, May II, Police Report. “ If tlii'v aniios'si 
him again he would chnsten them with Siiiij».-'on, 
which he did by throwing a can of milk ovim the 
police.’—3. Almost co-e.xti'iisiic is the sense*, ' Thai 
combined jiroduct of the cow natural and the* ' cow 
w'lth the iron tail 7'he Standard, Dec. 25, JS72 
See also Simpson, Mrs ; cl. chalkcrs and sly-bho^, 
and next entry,—I. A milkman : mostly London 
(— 1S87) ; t 1916. Baumann. 

simpson or s. ; incorrectly simsori. To dilute 
(milk) with W'ater : 1872, The Tinier, IX'c. 24. Ex 
n., 1, q.v. Also Simpsonise, gen. v.t. 

Simpson, Mrs. The (village) Jiunq) : mostly 
among dairymen (— 1874). H., 5tli ed. Also 

Simpson's roiv and : 

Simpson-pump. A pump as a means of diluting 
milk: dairymen's; from ca. 1879. P</ar/i, Jan. 31, 
1880. Cf. preceding entry. 

Simpsonise, -ize. Gen. v.t.. to dilute milk with 
water : dairymen’s : 1871, The Echo, Dec. 13 

(O.E.D.). Ex simpson, n., 1 ; cf. simpson, v. 

Simpson’s cow. Bee Simpson, Mrs : dairymen’a 
(- 1903). 

simulate. Bee at dissolute. 

Sims’ circus. ‘The American flotilla of destroyers 
Bent over first on America coming into the War ’ : 
naval : 1917-18. F. & Gibbons, Ex Admiral 

Bims, commanding the U.B. navy during the G.W. 

sin. (E.g. ‘It’s a sin that or to . . .’) A 
shame ; a pity : C. 14—20 ; B.E. until C. 19, then 
coll. (O.E.D.) Cf. : 

sin, like. \'ory vigorously; furiously : late 
C. 19-20. Hero, sin = the devil. 

Sinbad. An old sailor: nautical: oa. 18(50- 
1910, Ex the legendary figure. 
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since leads often to a catachrestic ufie of tense. It 
is obviously incorrect to write ‘ Ho is a notability 
Muce h(' has writ f en that book ’ ; less obviously in¬ 
correct is ‘Ho has b(‘en a notability since ho has . . 
the lof'ical (and correct) form being, ‘ He has been a 
notal)ility since he wrote . . 

since Caesar was a pup. Since long ago (or 
bdond: Canadian (— 19152). John Beames. 

since when I liave used no other A c.j). apjdied to 
any (gen, domestic) article ; from ca. 1910. t'ollin- 
son. Ex the witty Pears’ Soap advertisement of a 
tramp (‘ Twenty years ago 1 used your soaj), since 
V hen 1 have used no other’). (T. good monnng, 
have you . . . 

sines, (generic for) bread, hennas a is a 
small loaf : Winchester : from ca. 1870 ; t by lOlb. 
Perhajis a ])un on natural and fitgu{s). 

sing like a bird called the swine. I'o sing ex¬ 
ecrably : coll. : ca. KiTb-lToO. Pay, 1078 ; Eiiller, 
i7!)2. (Apperson.) 

’’sing out. (\ of ca. 1810-40. Scott. 1815, in a 
note to fiutf Mannerlng, eh. xxviii, says, ‘ To sing 
<ait or thistle in the cage, is when a rogue, being 
ap|)rehendc(l, ])eaches against his comiadcs.’ (X.F>., 
the f)hras(‘ is not uinq out rn, the cage.) ('f. : 

“*sing out beef, do call ‘ Sto]i thief’: c. of ca. 
IS](I-40. Lex. Lai. (More gen. ery he(f or give 
hoi) h(( f ) Possibly a rhyming synonym, 
sing placebo (or P.). S(>e placebo, 
sing small. To mak<‘ less extravagant oi con¬ 
ceited claims or stateiiK'nts : coll. ; 1759, Pichard- 
son. ‘ I must mys'cll sing small in her (ompanN ' ; 
(Irose. 1st ed. ; ('Icnu'nt Scott, 1885. Peih.aps sug¬ 
gested by S.p. (tuolhn, or a difJefenL Iuik. to 
spf'ak, act, ver\ dillerentlv, though it may follow 
natural!} ex 17 <‘aily 18 ^ing .<onall, to sing in a 
miall X oi(!e : cf. Shakf'spearc's ‘ S]K‘aks small like a 
V. I .man.’ 

sing-song. Perhn]is orig, coll., hut i)rob. alwavs 

i<: I 

single-peeper. A one-eyed ])erson : ca. 1780- 
; S50 (Irose, 1st ed. On ,si ngl<-ey< d. 

smgle-pennif. A five-pound note : back b. on 
‘luuup (q.v.) ; from ca. 1850. Also, in 0. 20 c., a £1 
rwte. 

Single-ten or singleten. See senses 1. 2 of: 
singleton. ‘A very foolish, silly Fellox\.' P.E., 
XA here sp(‘lt-Si af//c-/c'a ; late C. 17-early 19. Prose, 
l^t (‘d. Prol). ex i S.E. single, (of persons) simjile, 
honest, on snuphton, but ])Ossibly ex singl({-)tfu, the 
U> in a card-suit, tlius : the ‘ 10 ’ is bekm and next 
:o the knave and—-hy the age-old juxta])Osition of 
fools and knaves-—is therefore a fool.—2. ‘ A nail of 
that size,* saxs P.Vl. puzzlingly ; Prose, xvho liko- 
vi.'-e has .smgUten. is no clearer XMtli ‘a jmrlieular 
kind of nails’. Late C. 17-early 19. Possibly an 
obscure allusion to the single ten in cards: ef. 

1.—3. ‘A cork screxv, made by a famous 
cutliM- of that name [Singleton], xvho lived in a place 
calkal Hell, in Dublin ; his screxvs are remarkable 
for their exeidlent U'lnper,’ Prose, 1st od. : coll. : 
CA. 1780-1830. 

singular or plural ? A hospital e.p. inquiry xvhen 
eggs a]»pear on the diet-sheot : inilitarv : 1915-18. 
Ji.\^ V. 

singulary. Singular, odd, strange : sol. (— 1887). 
Paumann. Perhaps influenced by leary. 

sinister, bar. Incorrect for bend simsicr (occ. 
baton siTvister). 

Siniin’s (or -un's) Wood. St. John’s Wood: 
Lctiidon satirical: 1882-ca. 1900. Ware. Ex the 


pronunciation of the English surname St John as 
Sinjun. 

sink. A toper : coll. : mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. Cf. 
sewer, common. — 2. the sink. The throat: mid- 
C. 19-20. — 3. A heavy meal : Ley.s school: late 
C. 19-20. Cf. stodge. —4. Hence, a glutton : ibid. : 
late C. 19-20.—5. the sink (or S.). The Royal 
Marine oflice in a battleshij) : naval : late C. 19-20. 
Bowen. 

sink, V. To ‘ lower ’ or drink : from ea. 1926. 
Gavin Holt, Drams Beat at Night, 1932, ‘ Let’s go 
out and sink a few beers. We can talk at the pub.’ 

sink, fall down the. 'I'o take to drink : late C. 19- 
20 : ? rhyming s. 

sink me ! A coll, imprecation : 1772, Bridges, 
‘ But sink me if I.. . understand ’ ; very ob. Prob. 
orig., and mainly, nautical. 

*8inker. A count(‘rfeit coin: c. (— 1839). 
Brandon. Pen. in pL. bad money, ‘ affording a 
man but little assistance in kee])ing afloat ’. H., 3rd 
ed.- -2. A small, stodgy cake (of the doughnut 
kind): late (’. 19-20. Pen. in ])1.—3. A shilling: 
tramjis’ c. (— 1932). E. Jennings. 

sinks. I’lie five; dicing coll. (~ 1860). IL, 
2nd ed. Ex Er, emq. 

sinner. A pulfiean : coll. : from ca, 1800 ; ob. 
Ex Luke xvui. 

sip. A kiss ; London's loxvcT classes’: ca. iSfiO- 
l(Mi5 Ware. Ex the hoe si})ping : cf. that 
jM»|>uiar early C. 20 song in xxliich the male warbles, 

' ou are tlie honex^m kle, 1 am the bee.’ 

sip. To make xvator : back s. (— PH)3) on piss, 

q' 

Sip, do a. do a sip. 

Sipper. Praxyv : lc>w : late C. 19-20. ? ex dial. 

stj>jKr-sauee (ex ('. ]()-17 S.E. sibber-sauce), sauce, 
inllueiiccd by to sip. i'\. jtpper, q.v. 

Sir Cloudesley. A choice drink of small Ijcer and 
brandy, often xvith a sweetening and a spicing, and 
nearly always xvith lemon-juice ; nautical : late 
(\17-mid-18. 15.E. (at/bp) spells it C/oas/cy. Ex 

( iou'disley Shovcll (1650-1707), knighted in 1689 for 
naval services, esp. against pirates. 

Sir Garnet ; often all Sir Garnet. All right: 
whether as predicate or as answer to a question : 
from ca. 1885. ‘ I’ornes ’ Marshall, ‘ And the start 

xvaa all Sir Garnet, | Jenny xvent for Emma’s 
Ifarnet.’ In C. 20 often corrujited to (all) sirgarneo. 
J'»oth forms xvere slightlx' ob. by 1915. vi'ry ob. by 
1935. Ex Sir Uariut (later Viscount( Wolseley’s 
military fame. (Wolseley, 1833-PH3, starved 
actWely and brilliantly from 1852 to 1885.) 

Sir Harry. A privy ; a close-stool. Esp. in go to, 
or visit. Sir Harry : ('. 19-20 : e(.)ll. and (in C. 20, 
nothing hut) dial. ; aj)p. orig. dial. 11., 2nd ed. 
(T. Mrs Jones. Cf. Sir John, 2.—2. Wlauice, con¬ 
st i])ation : lower classes’(— 1923); ob. Maiichon. 

Sir Jack Brag. General John Burgoyno (1722- 
92), notable dramatist as well. Daxvson. 

Sir Jack Sauce. See Jack Sauce. 

Sir John. See John, Sir. (Py itself, sir, a parBon, 
is t S.E.)—2. A elose-stool ; coll. (C. 19) and dial. 
(C. 19 20 ; ob. Cf. Sir Harry, (].v. 

Sir Oliver. See Oliver.—Sir Petronel Flash. See 
Petronel. — sir reverence. Sec sirreverence. 

Sir Roger, (as) fat as. A real Ealstafl in girth and 
weight : lower classes’ coll. : ca. 1875-1900. Bau¬ 
mann. Ex Sir Roger Tichborne of the famous law¬ 
suit. 

Sir Sauce. See Jack Sauce. 

*Sir Sydney. A clasp-knife : c. of ca. 1810-50. 
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\ aux. WJiy ? : unless Sydney, Australia, already 
had a notorious underworld. 

Sir Thomas Gresham, sup with. To go hungry : 
C. 1 i coll. Hayraan, 1028, ‘ For often with duke 
Humphrey [q.v.] thou dost dine, [ And often with 
sir Thomas Uresham sup.’ Sir Thomas Cresham, 
1519—i9, founded the Royal Exchange and was a 
noted philanthropist. 

Sir Timothy. ‘ One that Treats every Body, and 
pays tlu^ Reckonings every where,’ B.E. : coll. ; 
late C. IT-early 19. Prob. ex a noted ‘ treater 
‘ sir ’ to you I A e.j). of mock dignity : C. 20. 
P. G. Wodeliouso, The Pothunters, 1902; H. A. 
\'achell, Vicar s Walk, lO.’l.q. 

Sir Tristram’s knot. A hangman’s noo.so : eoll. : 
mid-C. 10—early 17. Win. Jtuilein. Prob. ex some 
famous judge or magi.'^trate. 

Sir Walter Scott. A ])ot (of lieer) : rhyming s. 
(— 1857); ob. ‘ J)ueange Aiiglicus.’ 

siretch. See sirretch. — -sirgameo ; aU sirgnareo. 
See Sir Garnet ; ef. sUjnrueo. 

Sirlogical Gardens. Zoological Gardens : Cock¬ 
ney sol. (— 1887). Raumann. 
simame. Incorrect for surname. 
sirrah may orig. {C. ](>) have been eoll. 
sirretch. A cherry ; more jiropcrly, cherries: back 
( 1859). H., 1st ed., wiiere sjielt siretch and 

defined as clierries. The ‘ logical ’ seirrehc is im¬ 
possible, the foriiK'r e is omitted, he reversed, and t 
interpolated to make the eh sound unequivocal. 

sirreverence l frequently sir-reverence. Human 
excrement; a lump thereof: late C. 10-20 : S.E. 
until ca. 1820, then mainly (in C. 20, nothing but) 
dial. In late (h l8-mi(l-i9, a vulgarrsm. Grose. 
Ex save (via sa') reverence, as an apology. 

sis i often siss. Si.ster; coll, ; gen., term of 
address: orig. (— 1859), U.S. ; anglicised before 
1887 (Raumann). (The O.E.D. dismisses it as 
‘ U.S.’ ?) Cf. sister and : 

sissie, sissy ; ^ce. Cissy, cissy. An effeminate hoy 
or man ; hence a past,i\(‘ homosexual : late C. 19- 
20 ; ob. in latter sim.se (cf, pansy, q.v.). Ware 
declares it to have originated in 1890 as a Society 
term for an effeminate man in Society ; the O.E.D. 
(Sup.) that it was orig. U.S. s.,—-but is this so ? 
Ex sissy, sfster, as form of address orig. (— 1859) 
U.8, but anglici.sed before 1887 : coll. : cf. sis. 

sister. A term of address to any woman : (low) 
coll. : orig. U.S. ; anglici.sed, ca. 1925, chieffy 
among journalists, but not yet at all gen.—2. sister 
of the Charterhouse. See Charterhouse.—.*!. Sister 
[in charge of the] Children’s [Ward, etc.]. Sister 
Theatre, etc. : medical coll. : C. 20. See Slana 
p. 19.3. 

sister Susie. ‘ A woman doing Army work of any 
sort. Primarily a Red ( Vo.ss worker ’ : military : 
191a 18. F. & Gibbons, ‘Prom a war-time 
popular song, “ Sister Susie’s sewing shirts for 
Soldiers 

sit. An engagement (for, in, w ork) : printers’ : 
1888, Jacobi (O.E.D.), Abbr, situation. .But that 
it has always been also gen. is shown by Raumann 
(1887). 

sit, V. To hang (on a branch) ; lie, rest (on the 
ground) : South African coll. : C. 20. Ex Capo 
Dutch zetten, to lie, to rest. Pettman. 

’•‘sit, be at the. ‘ To travid by buses and trams for 
the purpose of picking jiockets,’ G. R. Sims in The 
lieferec, Feb. 17 : 1907 ; e. (O.El.D.) 

sit down. To land : aviators’ coll. : from the 
middle 1920’8. O.F..D. (Sup.). 


sit-down-upons. Trousers : 1840, J. T. Hewlett 
(O.E.D.) ; ob. Cf. sit-upons. 

sit her down. (Of an a viator) to land : Royal Air 
Force’s (— 1936). The her is the ’plane. 

sit-in-’ems. Trousers : jocular (— 1887) ; ob 
Baumann. Cf. sit-down-uyons. 
sit longer than a hen. See sitting breeches, 
sit-me-down. One’s posterior : semi-nursi'i v, 
Bemi-jocular : late C. 19-20. Vi'.: 

sit-me-4own«upon. A C,20 jocular variant of the 
preceding. Dorothy Sayers, Clouds of Witness, 
1920, ‘ He’s left the impression of his sit-me-down 
upon on the cushion,’ 

sit on or (rare in C. 20) upon. To check ; snub or 
rebuke : 1864. 11., 3rd ed. {sit upon). Often as 

sat vpon, squashed, ‘ pulled up ’. 
sit on the splice. See splice, sit on the. 
sit still. (Of the Aborigines) to be y)eaccful . 
South African coll.: 1852, Godlonton, The Knj]k 
Bar, 1850-51. Pettman. 

sit up, make one. ‘ To make one bestir ones('lf, to 
set one thinking, to suryuise or astonish oik*/ Pett¬ 
man, who wrongly regards it as esj). South African : 
coll. (— 1887). ihiumann. 

sit up and take notice. To take (a sudden) 
interest : coll. ; orig. (1889) U.S., anglici.sed bv 
1900. (O.E.D. Sup.) 

sit up and take nourishment. To be convalescent, 
coll. : from 1915, and orig. among officers m mili¬ 
tary ho.sj)ituls. On the analogy of the jireceding. 

sit upon. See sit on.—2. (Only in pi. : sit-upons \ 
Trousers : 1841, d. T. Hewkdt,; ob. Suggested by 
sit-down-vpons, q.v. Contrast sit-me-doLcn. 
sitch. See sich. 

sith-nom, sithnom. A month : back s. (— 1859 1 
H., 1st ed. 

sitiwation. A situation : Cockney sol. (— 1887) , 
ob. Baumann. 

sitter. A sitting-room : Harrow (from ca. 1890^ 
>, by 1902, Oxford University uiuh'rgraduati's’. 
Charles Turley, Godfrey Marten,Vnderrjraduate, 1904. 
The term has > gen. in bed-sitter. (’f. brekkei, 

ru<j(jer, soccer ; see ‘-er, Oxford ’.—2. In cricket a 
very easy catch : 1898, Tit-Bits, June 25, ‘ .4mong 
recent neologisms of the cri(‘ket field is “ sitter ”. 
So easy that it could be caught by a fieldsman 
sitting.’ W. J. Lewis, The Lane/vaije of f'ricket, 
1934.—3. An easy mark or task (1908). Ex 
Bhooting a sitting bird. S.O.D. Senses 2 and 3 
coll. ca. 1930.— 4. (Cf. senses 2, 3.) A certainty : 
C. 20. Ibuice for a sitter, certainly, assuredly : 
Arnold Lunn, The Harrovians, 1913. 

sitting(-)breeches on, have one’s ; in C. 19, occ, 
wear one’s sitting breeches. To stay long in com¬ 
pany ; coll. : ca. 1870-1910. Gro.se. 1st ed. 
l^’rom ca 1880, sit longer than a hen. Cf. the York¬ 
shire sit eggs, to outstay one’s welcome: E.D.D. 

sitting drums. One’s working-trousers : tailors’ : 
C. 20. 

sitting on their hands. (Of an audience) that 
refuses to clap : theatrical: from ca. 1930. 

’•‘sitting-pad. Begging from a Bitting position on 
the pavement: c. (— 1869); ob. H., Ist ed. See 
pad, n. 

sitting-room. The posteriors: late C. 19-20 
jocular; s ightly ob. (Cf. sit-me-down^ q.v.) 
Prob. ex the smoke-room story of ‘ only a pair of 
blinds for her sitting-room ’ in connexion with h 
pair of drawers. Cf. the mid-C. 16-early 18 sitting- 
place, the posterior, the rump. 

situation. A Ist, 2nd, or 3rd place; 1871 
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(O.E.D.): racing coll. >, ca. 1906, S.E. *Thor- 
manby,’ Men of the Tvrf, ca. 1887, ‘ The tliree worst 
horses, probably, that over monopolised the Derby 
“ situations 

siv(v)ey or siwy, ’pon my I On my word of 
honour ! : low : mid-C. 19-20 ; slightly ob. H., 

Ist ed. ; J. Greenwood, 1883. Not asseveration, but 
prob. davy, corrupted, or, as Baumann implies, 
soul. 

siwash. A mean and/or miserable seaman : 
Nova Scotian (and U.S.) nautical : late C. 19-20. 
Bovccn, ‘ The Siwash is described as the meanest 
type of Indian.’ 

six. A privy : Oxford University : ca. 1870- 
1915 ? origin. 

six-and-eightpence. ‘ The usual Fee given, to 
carry back the Body of the Executed Malefactor, 
to give it (’hristian Burial,’ B.E., who classes it as 
(■. : more prob. coll. : late C. 17-mid'18.—^2. A 
solicitor or attorney : coll. : 1756, l^oote ; Bau¬ 
mann. t kv 1910. Because this was a usual fee. 

('f. qree 7 i hay. 

six-and'tips. Whiskey and small beer : Anglo- 
Insh coll.: ca. 17804 850. Grose, Ist ed. An 
ciahoration ofi.viV, si.\-shilling beer. 

Six-and-Two’s, the. I’lie ()2nd Foot, now the 
Wiltshire Begiment : military : C. 19-20. F. &- 
Gibbons. Ex the figures of the number. 

six-by-four. ‘Bumf’ (ci.v.) : Army oflieers': 
1915; slightly ob. B. A' 1’., ‘ 1’he dimensions in 
inches of tlii' Army Article.’ 

six-cylinder hat. A large, non-regulation caj) 
aOected by many des])atch-caiT> ing cyclists: 
militaiy : 1915; ob. F, & Gibbons. 

six feet and itches. Over six feet : lower classe.s’ 

(— 1909); ob. ^Vare. Ex inches written as 
ichs. 

Six Mile Bridge assassin. (Gen. pi.) A soldier : 
I'lpperary : late G. 19-early 20. Ware, ‘Once 
upon a time eertain rioters were shot at this spot, not 
far from Mallow.’ 

six-monther. A third teim cadet in the old 
traimng-sliip Britannia : naval eoll. : late C. 19- 
earJy 20. Bowen. 

sLx-monthser. A vi'rv severe stipendiary magis- 
tiatc : })olicc coll. (— 1909). Ware. I.e.one'who 
a 1 wavs gives, where he can, the full term (six 
months) alkoved him by law.’ 

SiX-0-six ; gen. written ‘ 606 ’. Salvar.san, a 
remedy for syphilis : medical, hence military coll. : 
fiom ca. 1910. B. P. 

six of everything, with. Respectably married : 
work-people’s coll. (— 190f)). Ware. Applied only 
to the girl : her trou.sseau contains six of everything. 

six-on-foUT, go. ‘ To be ])ut on short rations ’: 
naval; late C. 19-20. Thus, a six-on-fo^tr is a 
Bupernumcrary borne on a warship; Bowen, 

‘ Suyiposed to have two-thirds rations.’ 

six pips and all’s well! Six o’clock and all’s 
well ! : c.p. : from 1933. Referring both to the 
radio time-signal and to the nautical six bells and 
all's well. 

six-pounder. *A servant maid, from the wages 
formerly given to maid servants, which was com¬ 
monly six pounds [i)er annum, plus keep],’ Grose, 

Ist ed. : coll. : ca. 1780-1860. 

six-quarter man ; three-quarter man. A superior 
—an inferior—employee : cloth-drapers’ (— 1909). 
Ware, ‘ There are two widths of cloth—six quarter 
and tliree quarter.’ 

six upon four. Short rations ; nautical coll.: 
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1838, Glascock in Land Sharks arid Sea Gulls ; ob. 
Because the rations of four had to suffice for six. 
See also six-on-four, go. 

six-water grog. Grog in which water: grog 
:;1:6. Nautical coll.: 1834, Marryat. In niid- 
C. 19-20, often six-water. 

*sixer. Six months’ hard labour : c. or low a. : 
1869, ‘ Pomes ’ Marshall, ‘ I see what the upsliot 
will he, j Dear me ! | A sixer with H.A.R.D.’-—2. A 
sixth imjirisonment : 1872 (O.E.D.) : low s. rather 
than c. —3. The six-ounce loaf served with dinner : 
prison c. (— 1877).—4. Anything counting as six ; 
orig. (1870) and mainly in cricket : coll. H. A. 
Vachell, The Hill, 1905, ‘ Never before in an l^ton 
and Harrow match have two ‘ ‘six<;rs ” ])een hit in 
succession,’ O.E.D. (’J’his is that novel which did 
for Harrow what E. F. Benson’s David Blaize did in 
1916 for Winchester, which the author ‘ disguises ’ 
as Marrhester.) —6. ‘ A naval cadet at the begin¬ 
ning of his second year ’ : naval : C. 20. Bowen. 

7 because he has six terms ahead of him. 

sixes. Small hook-curls worn by men ; comjiosed 
of forehead hair, they are plastered to the forehead : 
military : ca. 1879-90. Ware. Ex shajie. If 
Manchon has not erred, the term app. > number 
sixes and an underworld term, still extant though ob. 
sixpences, spit. See spit sixpences, 
sixpenny. A playing-field: 1864, Eton School 
Days : Eton Gollege ; ob. 

sixpenny, adj. Inferior, cheap; worthless : 
coll. : ca. 1590-1630. Esp. sixpenny striker, a petty 
footpad (as in Shakespeare’s 1st Henry IV). 

sb^-forming. A caning by the prefects assem¬ 
bled in the sixth-form room ; Public Schools’ coll. : 
late (’. 19-20. Desmond Coke, The School across the 
Road, 1910. 

sixty. A British 60-pounder gun : military coll. : 
from ca. 1910. B. & P.—2. Sixty is the ‘ inevit- 
ahlo ’ nickname, in the Regular Army (esp. on 
Egyptian service), for men sumamed Hill : from ca. 
loio. Ex Hill Sixty, a famous locality on the 
\Vestern Front in the G.W. ; cf. JebheU q.v. 

sixty, like. Very vigorously or rapidly : orig. 
(1848) U.S., anglicised ca. 1860. H., 2nd ed.; 

O.E.D. ? abbr. like sixty to the minute or like sixty 
miles an hour. Cf. forty, q.v. 

sixty per cent. A usurer : coll. : 1853, Reade ; 
slightly ob. Cf. Fletcher, 1616, ‘There are few 
gallants . . . that would receive such favours from 
the devil, though he appeared like a broker, and 
demanded sixty i’ th’ hundred.’ 

sixty-pounder. A suet-dumpling: military: 
1915-18. (Sidney Rogers, Twelve Days, 1933.) 

size ; gen. size up. To gauge, estimate ; to re¬ 
gard carefully (in order to form an opinion of) : 
eoll.: orig. (1847), U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1890. 
Marriott-Watson, 1891, size (t by 1930); Newn- 
ham Davis, 1896 (O.E.D.), size up. Cf. the rare 
S.E. size, down, v.t., to comprehend. 

size of (a thing), the. What it amounts to : 
coll.: from the middle ISSO's. E.g. ‘ That’s about 
the size of it.’ O.E.D. (Sup.). Ex dial.: E.D.D. 

sizes. Short rations: naval; C. 20. Bowen. 
Ex si.r-on-four, go. 

skalbanker. See scowbanker. — skallewag. See 
scalawag. 

skate. A troublesome rating : naval: Orom ca. 
1920. Bowen. Ex U.S. 

skater. An N.C.O.’s chevron: Regular Army: 
late C. 19-20; ob. F. Gibbons. Perhaps 
because its wearer ‘ skates on thin ice ’. 
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skates, put on (one’s); get one’s skates on. To 

harry ; evade duty ; desert : military (from not 
later than 191G) by 1919, gen. F. & Gibbons. 

*skates(-)lurk. ‘ A begging impostor dressed as a 
tailor,' 11., Ist ed. : c. ; f by 1903. Perhaps = 
tl'Kk'.s lurk, a fish’s—hence a ‘ fishy '—trick ! 
(Bowen has {<kate-lurkcr.) 

skeary, Skeery. Terrifying; (mostly F-S.) timor¬ 
ous : low coll, ; C. 19-20. Blackmore. 

skedaddle. A hasty flight; a scurry : f'oH.: 
with article, 1870, Mortimer Collins ; without, 1871, 
Thf Daily News, Jan. 27. O.E.l>. Fx : 

skedaddle ; occ. (though not in C. 20) skeedadle, 
v.i. (Of soldiers) to flee; orig. (1801), F.S., 
anglicised ca, 1804. H., 3rd ed., ‘ The American 

War has introduced a now and amusing w’ord.’ 
Prob. of fanciful origin, though H.’s ‘ The word is 
very fair Greek, the root being that of skedart- 
vnyrii ”, to disperse, to “ retire tumultuously ". and 
it was probably set afloat by some profes.sor at 
Harvard ’ is not to be dismissed with eontemjit.— 
2. Hence, in gen. use, to run away, decamp, hastily 
depart : coll, : 1802 ; Trollope, 1807, O.F.I>.—3. 
Also ex sense 1, (of animals) to stainpeilc or flee : 
1879, F. Pollock. O.F.D. 

skedaddler ; skedaddling. One w ho ‘ sketladdles ’ 

( 1801, ().K.T).) ; the act (— 1898). 

skeery. StK* skeary* 

skeeter. A moscjUito ; coll. : orig. (1852). I .S. ; 
then. l a. 1870, Australian ; then <;a. 18S(», English, 
— but it IS still comparatively rare in Fntain. 
Skeffington’s daughter. Sei* scavenger’s daughter, 
skein. A glassot beer: rnilitan ; C. 2U. 1'. A: 
Gibbons. Origin ? 

skein of thread. Bed ; from ca. IS70. P. P., 

Hhyming Slang, 1932. 

*skelder, v.i. To beg, esf). as a wounded or 
demobilised soldier; c. : late C. l(i-mi(l-17, later 
use (esp, in Scott) being archaic. Ben Jonson- - 
2. to cheat, defraud (a jierson ; obtain 

(money) by begging : c. : late G. lO-mid-17. Ben 
Jonson. i’erhaps Dutch hedele.n perverted. 

*skeldering, vbl.n. and ppl.adj. of sktlder : late 
C. ]()-mid-17 c. Ben Jonson, who, 1 surmise, 
introduced it from Holland ; ef. skellum. 

skeleton. ‘ A typical sentence, not to exceed 
sixty w'ords ; no word therein to be of more than 
two syllables,’ as an old journalist defines it : 
journalists’ coll. : C. 20. 

skeleton army. Street-fighting or -brawling: 
London : late 1882—3. Ware. Ex the Skeleton 
Army ‘ formed to oppose the extreme vigour of the 
early Salvation Army ’ (Ware). 

skelington. A sol. (and a dial.) form of si detox : 
C. 19-20. E.D.D. 

skel(l)um ; scellum. A rascal, villain : perhaps 
ong. coll., but certainly very soon S.E. Coryat, 
D’Urfey. Ex Dutch or Ger. schelum. 

skelter. A quick run, a rush, a scamper : dial. 
{- 1900) >, by 1920, coll. O.E.D. (Sup.). Ex 
helter-skelter. 

skerfer. A punch on the neck : boxing : from 
ca. 1880 : ob. Ex scrvff. 

skerrick. A small fragment : 1931, I. L. Idriess, 
‘ Not a skerrick of meat on it ’ (O.E.D. Suf).). Ex 
fcurrick (see scuddick). Also in dial. 

*sket. A skeleton key : c. : from ca, 1870. By 
tek‘sco{)ing skeleton. 

sketch. A person whoso appearance oilers a very 
odd sight (cf. sight, 3, q.v.) : coll. ; from ca. 1905. 
E.g. ‘ Lor’, what a sketch she was ! ’—2. A small 


amount: a drop (of liquor) : 1894 (O.E.D.); very 
ob. (T. : 

sketchy. Unsubstantial (meal) ; flimsy (build¬ 
ing, furniture) ; imperfect : coll, : 1878, D.E.D. 

skettling. Full-dressing; naval oth.erM’( —1909). 
Ware. Perhaps a pun on scuttling 

Skevington’s daughter. See scavenger’s daughter. 
*8kew ; occ. scew. A cup or wooden dish : c. of 
ca, 1600-1830. Awdelay, Brome, B.E., Grose. 

? etymology.—2. At Harrow’ School, trom ca. 180o, 
a hard passage for translation or exposition ; also, 
an entrance examination at the end of term (that at 
the beginning of term is a dah). F. & H. ; O.E.D. 
Ex skeiv, V., q.v.—3. In back s. (— 1859): see 
kews. 

skew, v.t. To fail in an examination : gen. as ht 
skewed : 1859, Farrar in Drtc, or Little by Little ; 
1905, Vaehell. O.E.D.- -2. Also v.t , to do (very) 
badly, fail in (a h’.sson) : likewise Harrow (— 1899). 
Oc<-. v.i.: lateC. 19-20: Lunn. The j/arr(>vians,l^.)i'b. 
Perhaps ex skeir at. look at dbliquclv, e^]). m a 
suspKinus way.—3- App. only /c <knred. to be 
caught or punished : schools’(— llEil i Maiichon. 
Ex sense 1. 

skew-fisted. I'ngainlv, awkward : coll. : late 
C. 17-18. B.E. 

skew-gee. Crooked ; scjuinting • low cr)ll. : late 
C. 19-20. Ex on a. or the, skeu . ^iantwi.se (1881). 
Cf. skewrotv.- -2. Hciicc. a sqiiim ; low’ coll. : 
C. 20. 

skew-the-dew. A S])lay-footed })<‘r^orl ; low 
late C. 19-20 ; oh. Cf. sketrvon 

skew-wlliff, adj. and adv. Crookeddy , askew: 
dial, and coll.: 1754 (SOD.).—2 li'-ii'c, tqisy : 
C 20. See fog-bound. 
skewed. S('c skew, \1 and 
skewer. A ])eu : fiom ca. iSSii . i/. i.v shajie. 
skewgy-newgy. A cf»mi)Osition of caustic used to 
ke€‘]) decks clean: yachtsmen's ]SSi». sf../awiTs 
Gazette, April 7, ‘ 'I'he mysterious naim’ \'erv I : 
unles.s it he i>erchanec a reduplicati'd jH'rversion of 
c/tusfic. 

skewings. Perquisites: gilders', from ca. 1S50. 
Ex sleir, to rionovi* superJluou" gold leaf. 
‘Analogous terms are cabbage (tailors’); hlm- 
jugeon (plumhers ) ; nKuavdnig^ (lieggars') ; jluff 
(raihvaj’ clerks'); pudding, or jam ((ommon),’ 
F. tV H. See tliose terms. 

skewvow. (-'rooked : coll, or s. ; ca. 1780-1880. 
Grose, iKt ed. (An elaboration of skew, a slant, or 
]>ossibIy a jocular ]K‘rv(Tsion of slew-whiff, q.v.) 
Whence skev'-gec and skew-ihe-dew, qq v 
Ski. See Sky. 
skid, n. See skiv. 

skid, V. To go ; to depart ; mo.3tiy jocular, 
esp. schoolboys’; C. 20 ; ob. <’oliin.son. Cf. scoot 
(sense 2) and scuttle. 

skid, put on the. 3’o act, speak, c ant lously ; eolh: 
1885, Punch, Jan. 31. Ex skid, a chain or block 
retarding a w'heel. Also {8)he might put the skid, on 
is a coll, semi-c.j). ajiplied to a talkative y)erson, occ. 
with the addition icith advantage to us, you, his 
listeners: from ea. 1870; ob. H.. 5tb ed. 

skiddi(c)k. See scuddick. skiddoo. Sec skidoo. 

skie. See sky (v.). 

skidoo, skiddoo. To make oil, to depart : 1907, 
Neil Munro (O.E.D. Sup.). Ex skedaddle. 

skied ; sliced* (Of a picture) hung on the upper 
line at the Exhibition of the Koyal Academy *• 
artistic coll. r>, ca. 1900, S.E. : 1864, H., 3rd ed., at 
skyed. 0pp. floored, q.v. 
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skiff. (Presumably) a leg : low s. of ca. 1890- 
1910. The Morning Advertiser, April 6, 1891, ‘To 
drive an “old crock” with “skinny skiffs”.’ 
? origin : perhaps cognate is dial, skiff, to move 
lightly, skim along ; ? cf. also t dial, skife, to kick up 
one’s heels. 

Skiff Skipton. Sir Lumley Skefjington (1771- 
1850), dandy and playwright. Uawson. 

skiffle. A great hurry ; among tailors, a job to be 
done in a hurry ; low coll, or s. : late C. 19-20. 
With this thinning of scuffle, cf. that of bum in bim 
(q.v.) ; the word exists also in West Yorkshire dial. 

skdamalink. Secret ; ‘ shady ’ : East London : 
late C. 19-LMI ; oh. Ware, 1909, remarks ; ‘ If not 
brought in by Hobson, it was re-introduced by him 
at the Olymjiic Theatre, and in a burlesque.’ 
Origin ? 

skill. ‘ A goal kicked between posts ’ : football : 
ca. 1890-1920. 1\ & H. This being the result of 

skill. 

skillet. A ship's cook ; nautical : from ca. 1880 ; 
oh Ex the cookirig-uEuisil. 

Skilligareen. An <;Atremcly thin person ; lower 
clas.s(>s’( — 1929) Maiichon. Perhaps, by slurring, 
e.x S.E. skin-and-hoiu’s. 

SkiUiligers,the. The Oth (Inniskilling) Dragoons: 
nulitary : niid-f 19 20; very ob. Also known as 
the Old 1 ntiisLJIi 

skilly. CJrucl ; oatmeal soup: 1899, Brandon: 
lo'A s. •, ca. 1890, coll. >, ca. 1920, S.E. Ahhr. 
sLilligulfC, ]>crhay)s on sktJlct, often, in dial, pro¬ 
nounced sl.tllv ■ '2. Hence, a fount carrying its 

own lead : punters': ca. 1879-1910. It was un- 
pojuilar with coinjiosjtors, for it h'nt itself to ill-jiaid 
j)iece-work -9, ‘ Tea or codec su])j)lied to messes ’ : 
(.'oniray cadets' . late (k 19-29. .John Masefield, 
The Cuiiuay, 1999 

'•‘skim. : 1809, The Daily Sews, July 29, 

‘ I'hey thought it contained his skirn (money) ’ ; 
ob. Perhaps the ‘ skim ’ of milk, i.c. cream. 

’•‘skimish. Drink ; liquor ; tramps’ and begg.-irs’ 
c. (— 1999). W. 11. Davie.s in The Neiv Statesman, 
March 18 of tliat a car. Origin ? 

Skimmery. St. .Mary’s Hall : Oxford University : 
ca. 1859- 1919. Wlnuice Skinimeryman, as in 
Verdant Oran Jiy slurred jiroriiinciation of St 
Mary. 

*skm. .k j'Ursc : c. of ca. 1819-89. Vaux, Hag- 
gart, Mayhew. Bccau.se made of skin. Hence, a 
queer skin is an enijity one.—^2. ? hence, and ? ca. 
18.90-60, a sovereign. P. &. H. I'erhaps partly hy 
rhyming suggestion of ‘ sovrin ’.—9. 8eo skins.— 
4. A horse' ; a mule : military : from the late 
LSOO's. F. tV Gibbons.—5. .\^n ollicial explanation 
required for any discrepancy : Post Ollieo lele- 
gra]>li-me.s.sengers’ (— 1995). Perhaps ex skin, v., 7. 
Among ladwavmon, it =^- a report. 

skin, v.t. At cards, to win from a person all hks 
moiic'ty : 1812. \aux.—2. lienee, to strip (of clothes, 
money) ; to fleece : 1851, Mayhew. In C. 20, 

almost coll. ('f. skin-game and skin the lamb, qq.v. 
—3. To steal Iroin : c. or low s. : 1891, The Morn¬ 
ing Advertiser, Maich 21, ‘ Sergeant Hiscock . . . 
saw liim skinning the sacks—that is, removing 
lumps [of coal J from the tops and placing them in an 
empty Back.'—4. To shadow, esp. just before 
arresting : c. : from ca. 1880 ; ob.—5. In gaming, 
to ‘ plant ’ (a deck of cards) : from ca. 1880.—6. To 
lower (a price or value) : 1859, II., 1st ed.; ob.— 
7. Also shin alive. To thrash : orig. (— 1888), 

U.S.; anglicised ca. 1895. Headon Hill, 1902, ‘ I’d 


have skinned the ’ussy if I’d caught her prying into 
my grounds.’ 

skin, in a bad. Angry : ill-humoured : late 
C. 18-mid-19. Grose, 9rd ed. Prob. 8Ugge.sted 
jocularly by S.E. thin-skinned. 

skin, in her, etc. An eva.sive reply to a ques¬ 
tion as to a person’s whereabouts : coll. : C. 18-20. 
Swift, Polite Conversation, Dialogue I. C{. there and 
back. 

skin, next of. Next of kin : military : C. 20. 
F. & Gibbons. 

Skin-a-guts. A proletarian variant (— 1929) of 
S.E. skin-and-bones, a very thin jierson. Maiichon. 
Cf. skin-and-grief. 

s kin a razor. To drive a hard bargain : coll. : 
from ca. 1870 ; ob. 
skin alive. See skin, V., last sense, 
skin and blister. A sister : rhyming s. ; late 
C. 19-20. F. & Gibbons. 

skin-and-grief. A variant of skin-and-bones, (a; 
skinny (person): lower classes (-- 1887); oh 
Baumann, 

skin and whipcord, all. Extremely fit ; w itli not 
a superfluous ounce of fat: coll.: (U.S. andi 
Colonial : from ca. 1880 ; slightly ob. 

skin-coat. The female purlenil. Esp. in shake a 
skin-coat, to coit : mid-G. 17-18. -2, Skin. Only 
in curry one's shin-coat, to thrash a person : C. 18- 
mid-19. 

skin-disease. Fourpennv-ale ; low : ca. ISS^f- 
1914. 

skin-gaine. A swindling game ; 1882. Ex skin, 

V. , ]. 2. — 2. Hence, a swindle ; G, 29, Gf, ; 
Skin-bouse. A gambling don : from ca. 1885 ; 

ob. Suggested by skin-garne. 

skin-merchant. A recruiting oflicer : coll, : late 
C. l8-inid-19. Burgoyne, 1792. A cynical reflec¬ 
tion on tlio buying and selling of skins ; cf, gun- 
fodder. 

skin of one’s teeth, by or (C. 10-17) with. Nar¬ 
rowly ; diflicuitly : mid-(’. 10-20 : S.E. until C. 19, 
then coll. Grig, a lit. translation of the Hebrew. 

skin of the creature. A bottle (containing 
li(juor) : Anglo-Irish: mid-C. 19 20. See creature. 

skin off your nose !, here’s to the. Your good 
health ! : mostly military : from ca. 1910 ; virtu¬ 
ally t- F. & Gibbons. 

skin out. To desert (v.i.); naval : C. 20. Bowen 
skin the cat. ‘ To grasp the bar xvitli l)oth hands, 
raise the feet, and so draw the body, bi'tween the 
arms, over the bar,’ F. H. : gymnastics : 1888 
(U.S.). 

skin the lamb. Lansquenet (the game of cards; : 
1804, H., 9rd ed. ; ob. A perversion of lansquenet. 
- -2. V. When an outsider wins a race, the book¬ 
makers are said to ‘ skin the lamb ’ : 1804, H., 

3rd ed. Lit., fleece the public. Also, from ca. 1870, 
have a skinner, ob. by 1930.—9. Hence, to concert 
and, or practise a sw indle : from ca. 1805. —1. Also 
to mulct a person in, c.g. blackmail : from ca. 
1870. 

skin the live rabbit. To retract the prepuce ; 
low : late C. 19-early 20. 

skin-tight. A sausage : (lower classes’) coll. : 
from ca. 1890 ; ob. 

skin-the-pizzle. The female pudend ; low ; mil- 
C. 19-20. See pizzle. 

Skinflinteries, the. The Museum of Economic (by 
1903, Practical) Geology, in Jermym Street, London, 

W. l : ca. 1889-1910. The Daily Telegraph, May 

11, 1889. 




SKINDLES 

Skindles. A restaurant at Poperinghe : mili¬ 
tary ; 19ir);ol). P. & Gibbons. Ex the fashion¬ 
able resort at Maidenhead, 
skinful, to have got a or one’s. To be extremely 
drunk : low coll. (—- 1923). Manchon. Cf. tig}d 
and got all (or more than) one can carry. 

skinned, keep one’s eyes. See eyes skinned, keep 
one’s. See also peeled. 

skinned rabbit. A very thin person : coll. : 
from ca. 1870 ; slightly ob. 

skinner. Mayhew, 185(), ‘ “ Skinners ”, or women 
and boys who strip children of th<‘ir clothe.s,’ in 
order to eye lustfully their nakedness : low s. 
verging on c.; ob.—2. skinner, have a. See skin 
the lamb, 2. (Hero, skinner may be a punning 
corruption of winner ; the whole phrase, however, 
is prob. a light-h(‘arted perversion of skin the lamb, 
as IT., r)bh ed. (1874) suggests. Hence, a skinner has 
by 1893 > = a re.sult very profitable to the 
‘ bookies ’ (O.E.D.), as it had, in essence, been 

twenty years earlier.) -3. A driver of horses : 
('anadian ; late G. 19-20. Cf. skin, n., 4. (John 
Beames.)—4. fSee. 

skinners. M<mtal torture ; terrible anxiety : low 
urban (-- 1909) ; slightly ob. Ware. Because it 
‘ flays ’ one. 

skins. A tanner : coll.: ca. 1780-1800. Grose, 
1st ed. 

skint. Very short of or wholly without money : 

_]ocular, lower classes' and military : C. 20. F. «fe 
Gibbons. I.e., skinned. 

skip. A dance : Anglo-Irish coll. : late C. 19-20. 
Cl. hop, q.v. -2. A portmanteau ; a bag, a valise : 
grafters’ : C, 20. Plidip Allingham, Cheapjack, 

1934. One ‘ docs a skip ’ with it.—3. S(‘e ‘ Shorten¬ 
ings ’ in Addenda. At Scottish Public Sidiools it = 
captain : C’. 20 : witness Ian Miller, School Tie, 

1935. 

skip, V, To make off (quickly) ; C. 15-20 : 8.E. 
until ca. 1830, then coll, (mostly U.S.) with further 
sense, to ab.scond. Marry at. King's Own, 1830.— 
2. Hence, to die : late (f 19-20. Often skip out. 
Savage, Brought to Bay, 1900. 

skip^kennel. A footman : coll. : ca. 1680-1840. 
B.E. ; Grose, 1st ed. 

skip'louse. A tailor : coll. : 1807, J. Bere.sford ; 
ob. Cf. prick-louse. (O.E.D.) 

*skipper ; in C. 16 mid-17, often skypper. A 
barn : e. : mid-(^ 16-19 ; but after late C, 19, 
only in skipper-bird, q.v. Harman, 1,567 ; B.E. ; 
Gros(‘, Ist ed. As H. suggests, prob. c.\ the Welsh 
ysgubor (a barn), of w hicli the y is silent, or, as O.E.D. 
proposes, ex Cornish sciber (the same).—-2. Hence, a 
‘ bed ’ out of doors : tramjis’ c. : late C. 19-20.—3. 
The devil : C. 19. ? ex skipper, a captain.—4. A 

master, a boss : coll. : late (’. 19-20. Ex skipper, 
captain : ef. coll, sense of captain.- —5. A military 
captain: naval (— 1909), hence military (rno.stly 
officers’) coll, in G.W., and for a few years Ixd'ore. 
Always the skipper and not Skipper So-and-So.—^. 
One who is retreating ; c. (— 1909). Ware. Cf. 
skip, V., 1. 

*skipper ; gen. skipper it. To sleep in a barn or 
hay-rick, Ikukjc under, o.g. a hedge : c. : mid-C. 19- 
20. ‘ ~No. 7i7 ’, p. 413, valid for 1845 ; Mayhew, 

1851, ‘ 1 skipjjer it—turn in under a hedge or any¬ 
where.’ Ex skipper, n., 1. Cf. hedge square and : 

♦skipper-bird. Mid-C. 19-20 c., as in : Mayhew, 
1851, ‘ The best places in England for skipper-birds 
(parties that never go to lodging-houses, but to 
bams or outhouses, sometimes without a blanket).* 


SEOLEA 

Also keyhole-whistler. Ex skipper, n., 1, and v., 
qq.v. 

skipper’s daughter. A crested wave : from ca. 
1888 : coll. >, ea. 1910, S.E. 

skipper’s doggie. A ‘ midshipman acting as 
captain’s A.D.C. ’ : naval : 20. F. Gibbons. 

[skirry. A run or scurry : cither coll, or familiar 
S.E., as is the v. : resj). 1821, Haggart (who also baa 
the v.) and 1781, George Barker. Ex scarry.'] 
skirt. A W'oman : mid-C. 16-20 : 8.E. until 

late C. 19, then s. Hence, a light skirt is a loose 
wom.an : late C. 19-20 (Manchon).—2. the skirt, 
women in gen. ; women collectively : late C. 19-20. 
Hyne, 1899. Cf. : 

skirt, v.i. To b© a harlot : late C. 19-20, ob. 
Cf. skirt, flutter a. 

skirt, a bit of. A woman, a girl : late C. 19-20. 
Not necessarily pejorative. Hence : 

skirt, do a bit of. To eoit with a woman : late 
C. 19 -20. Fx preceding. 

skirt, flutter a. To be a harlot : late C. Iff 20 : 
coll. Oh. 

♦skirt-foist. A female cheat : c. of ca. 1650- 
1700. A. W’dson. ca. 1650. 

skirt-hunting. A st'arch, ‘ watch-out for cither 
girls or harlots* coll.: late; C. 19-20. (Jarms 
Spenser, Limey Breaks In, 1934 ) 

skit. Beer : military : from the 1890’s. F. A 
Gibbons. Ex S.E. skit, a small jet of water.—^2. 
A large number ; a crowti ; esp. m j)!.. lots (o/j : 
coll. : 1925, A. S. M. Hutchinson. O.E.D. (Sup.). 
Cf. IkS. scads in same sense. 

♦skit. (Gen. v.t.) To wJieedlc : c. : late (’. 18- 
mid-19. Grose, 2nd ed. IVob, ex S.E. skit, to 
skitti.sh, to caper. 

Skite. A boaster ; boasting : Australian : late 
C. 19-20. Ablir. blatherskite ; or possibly « .\ 
Scotti.sh and Northern dial., a person viewed with 
contempt ; cf. also skyte. —2. A motor-cyclo : B.f2!‘. 
O.E.D. (Su]).). JVrhajis ex the abominable noi.'-e 
it makes. 

skite, v.i. To boast : Australia : C. 20. Ex 
skiU, n., 1. 

skiter. A boaster : Australian : C. 20. C. J. 
Dennis. Ex preceding. 

skitter. A jiCiison : jicjorative : C. 20. Per¬ 
haps ex mosquito. 

♦skitting-dealer. A jierson feigning dumbness : 
C. 19 c. Ex t skit, to b(* shy. 

skittle. Chess ])laved without ‘ th(5 rigour of the 
game’: coll.: inid-(\ lff-20. O.E.D. (Sup.).—2. 
Also as v.i. : id. : id. Ibid. 

skittles. Nonsense : coll. : 1861, 77(c ffrehestra, 
Nov. 12, ‘ Le faire applaiidtr is not “ to make ones- 
self afijilauded ”, and “ joyous comedian ” is simply 
skitth's.’ Perhaps ox riot all beer and skittles. — 2. 
Hence, an interjection : coll. : 1886, Kipling, 

‘ “ Skittles ! ” said Padgatc, M.P.’ 

skiv (1858, O.E.D.); skid (1859. H., Ist ed.). 
A sovereign (coin). ‘ Fashionable s.’, says H. ; ob. 
by 1910, virtually f by 1930. ? on sov. 

skive, v.i. To evade a duty : military : from 1915. 
F, & Gibbons. ? ex Lincolnshire skive, to turn up 
the whites of the eyes (E.D.D.). 

skivvy ; occ. sldvey. A maid servant, esp. a 
rough ‘ general ’ : from ca. 1905. Ex slavey, q.v. 

slawy I A naval asseveration or exclamation 
(— 1909). Ware. Ex Japanese. 

skolka, v.t. and i. To soil or bargain : Mur¬ 
mansk and North Russia forces’: 191^^19. F. & 
Gibbons. A Russian word meaning ‘ how many 7 * 
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or ‘ how much ? ’ Vhl.n., alcolkering, (Applied esp. 
to illicit traffic in food and rum between our men 
and the nativoa.) 

Skoff. See scoff. 

skoosh or skosh. A sweetheart : military: 
C. 20. F. & Gibbons. Possibly cognate with dial. 
acouae, scousse, etc., to frolic. 

skoot. See scoot. — ^skowbankcF. See scow- 

banker. — skower. See scour, 
skran. See scran. 

skreak, skreek. To creak : sol., mostly 
Cockneys’ : rai(l-(J. 19- 20. Baumann. 

skreigh. See screigh. 

skrim. See scrim. — skrim(m)ag 0 . See scrim¬ 
mage. 

skrimp, skrump or scrump, v.i. and v.t. To 
steal apf)leH : dial, and provincial s. ; late C. 19-20. 
In James Syicnser, Limey Breaks In, 193-1, it appears 
n.s Birmingham s. ((’. 20) in the gen. sense : to rob 
orchard.^. Cognate with scrounrje, q.v.—2. Hence, 
to ‘ .scrounge ’ : Itegular Army : late C. 19-20. 

skrimshank, -er. St e scrimshank, -er.—skrip. 

A c. sjiclling of scrip, q.v. 

skrouge, skrowdge. See scrouge, v.— skrump. 
See skrimp. 

skrunt. A whore : Scots dial. >, by 1890, coll. : 
mid-(.’. l9-2(>. 

skuddick. See scuddick. — skug. See scug. 
skulker. ‘ A soldier who by feigned sickness, or 
other pretences evades hi.s duty, a sailor w'ho keeps 
below in lime of danger ; in the civil line, one who 
keeps out of the way, when any work is to be 
done,’ Grose, 1st ed. : 1785: coll, till ca. 1830, 
then S.K, 

skull ; skuU-race, -thatcher. See scull, etc. 
Skull and Crossbones, the. The 17th Lancers: 
military : mid-C. 19 -20 ; oh. Ex the regimental 
badge. Also Binj/iam's Dandies, {the) Death or 
dlory Boys, {the) Gentlemen Dragoons, and {the) 
Horse Marines. 

skuUbanker. Sec scowbanker. 
skull’s afly !, my. I’m awake, alert, shrewd ! : 
C. 19. Cf..//y-adj. 

skunk. A mean, pnltrv, or contcm])tible wretch : 
coll.: orig. (1841). U.S. ; anglici.sed ca. 1870. 
H , 5th cd., 1874 ; The lirjeree, June 1, 1884, ‘The 
bloodthirsty and cowardly skunks.’ Kx the stink- 
emitting N. American animal. 

skunk, V. To betray ; leave in the lurch : 
lyondon school-boys’ (— 1887). Baumann. Ex 
preceding.—2. Whence (?), not to meet a bill of 
exchange : commercial (— 1923). Manchon. 

skunk-haul. A very small cati'h of fish : Grand 
Banks fishermen’s : C. 20. Bowen. Cf. skunk, n. 

skutcher. A synonym of snozzler, q.v. : New 
Zealand {— 1935). Fanciful in origin, 
skute. See scoot. 

Sky ; occ. Ski. An outsider: Westminster 
School (— 1809). Ex the Volsci, a tribe tradi¬ 
tionally inimical to Rome ; the Westminster boys 
being Romans. —2. Hence, though recorded earlier, 
‘ a disagreeable person, an enemy ’ (H., 2nd cd.): 
ca. 18()0-1910. 

*sky. A pocket : c. : 1893, P. H. Emerson; 
Edgar Wallace; Charles E. Leech. Abbr. sky- 
rocket, q.v.— 2. A tackle at football: Harrow 
School: C. 20. Arnold Lunn, The Harrovians, 
1913. Ex V., 3. 

sky, V To throw up into the air; esp. sky a 
copper, as in the earliest record: 1802, Maria 

Edgeworth.—2. Hence, with pun on blue (v.), to 


spend freely till one’s money is gone : from ca. 
1885. ‘ Pomes ’ Marshall, ‘ With the takings 

safely skyed.’ Ob.—3. To throw away ; at foot¬ 
ball, to charge or knock down : Harrow : from ca. 
1890. F. & H., 1903 ; Vachell, 1905. Ex sense 
1.—4. See skied. Coll. ca. 1910, S.E. 

sky-blue. Gin : pcrhajis orig. c. : 1755, The 

Connoisseur-, Grose, 3rd ed. f hy 1859.—2, 
Thin or watery milk : late Cf 18-20 : S.E. until 
ca. 18,50, then coll. IL, 1859. Ob. Cf. simpson, 
n., and chnlkers. 

sky falls,—we shall catch larks, if or when the 

A 8emi-])roverbial c.p. retort on an extravagant 
hypothesis : late C. 15-20 ; ob. Cf. if pigs had 
wings . . . See esp. Apperson, who quotes Hey wood 
(1546), Randolph (1638), Bailey (1721), Spurgeon 
(1869), G. B. Shaw (1914), and others. 

’*'sky-farmer. A beggar who, equipped with 
false passes and other papers, wanders about the 
country as though in distress from losses caused by 
fire, hurricane, or flood, or by disease among his 
cattle: c. : 1753, John Boulter, t by 1850. As 
Grose, Ist ed., suggi'sts, either because he pn'timded 
to come from the Isle of Sky(‘ or because his farm 
was ‘ in the skies ’. 

sky-gazer . A sky-sail : nautical : from ca. 
1860 ; ob. On nautical sky-scraper. 

sky-high. Very high ind(‘ed : coll. : 1818 

(Lady Morgan), adv. ; 1840, adj. O.E.l). 

sky-lantem. The moon: coll.: ca. 1840 70. 
Moncrieff, 1843. 

sky-light ; skylight. An eye : nautical • ISihi, 
Michael kScott ; ob. 

sky . . . limit. See limit, the sky is one’s. 
Sky-hne. The top row of pictures at an exhi¬ 
bition : artistic coll. (—1911). Webster. Kug- 
gested by skied, q.v. 

sky-parlour. A garret: 1785, Grose: coll. >, 
ca. 1840, S.E. Also (in Baumann) sky-lodging : 
lower classes’ coll. (— 1887) ; slightly ob. 

sky-pilot. .4 clergyman, es]). if working among 
seamen: low (— 1887 ; Baumann) ■ nautical a. 
(1888, Churchward) :» by 1895 (W. I.ie Queux, in 
7d/e Temptress) gmi, s. >, by 1910, gen coll. 
Because he pilots men to a heaven in the skies. 
Cf. pilot-coT>e. q.v.—2. Hence, loosely, an evangelist: 
from bi'fore 1932. Slang, ]). 245. 

sky-rocket; occ. skyrocket. A pocket: rhym¬ 
ing 8. ; 1879, J. W. Horsley. Cf. sky, n. 

sky-scraper ; occ. skyscraper. A high-standing 
horse : coll. : 1826, Hone (O.E.l).) ; ob. Like the 
following sen.ses, it derives ex the nautical sky¬ 
scraper, a sky-sail.—2. A cocked hat : nautical : 
ca. lvS30-90.“ -3. The penis : low : from ca. 1840. 
—4. An unusually tall person (gen. of a man) ; 
coll.: 1857, ‘ Ducange Anglicus ’.—5. In cricket, a 
skied ball: coll.: from ca. 1890 ; slightly ob.—6. 
A rider on a ‘ penny-farthing ’ bicycle : ca. 1891- 
1900. The Daily Ncivs, March 7, 1892, ‘ . . . Often 
derisively styled “ sky-scrapers ”,’ O.E.D. 

sky the towel. To give in, yield : boxers’ (from 
ca. 1890) >, by 1910, soldiers’ coll. F. & Gibbons. 

sky the wipe. A variant of rag, sky the, q.v. 
(Australian : C. J. Dennis.) 

sky-topper. A very high person or thing (e.g. 
house): coll. (— 1923). Manchon. A variant of 
sky-scraper. 

skycer. See shicer. — skyed. See skied. 

Skying a Copper. Hood's poem, A Report from 
Below, ‘ to which this title was jiopularly given 
until it absolutely dispossessed the true one ’ 
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(Ware).—^2. Hence, 'making a disturbance— up- 
petting the apple-cart ’ : lower classes’ : ca. 1830- 
60 ; Hood dying in 1845. (Ware.) 

[skylark, n. and V.; derivative skylarkei, sky¬ 
larking. Perhaps orig. nautical coll, (as F. & H. 
mpposes), but soon S.E. ; prob. (see O.E.D.) always 
H.E.l 

*skylarker. A hou.scbrcakor that, both as a 
blind and in order to spy out the land, works as a 
bricklayer : c. : from ca. 1850 ; ob. 

skylight. See sky-light.—*skypper. See skipper, 

n., 1. 

skyrocket. See sky-rocket. — skyscraper. See 

sky-scraper. 

8k3rte. A dayboy; Shrewsbury School : from 
ca. 1840. Pascoo, 1881. Oen. in pi. : Desmond 
C’oke, The Bending of a Twig, 1005, ' Are not the 
despised Day Boys called Skytes^—“ Scythians ’ or 
“ outcasts ” ? ’ Cf. the Westminster Sky. 

slab. A milestone : low: ca. 1820-1910. ‘Jon 
Bee 1823 ; Baumann. Abbr. slab of stone. —2. 
A bricklayer’s boy : ca. 1840-90. Ex dialect.—-3. 
A portion ; a tall, awkward fellow : both Aus¬ 
tralian : late 0. 19 20. C. J. Dennis. 

slabbering-bib. A jiarson’s, lawyer's, neck-hand : 
late C. 18-mid-19. Drose, 2nd cd. Lit., a slob- 
bering-bib. (F. & 11., wrongly, slabbering-lnt.) 

slack. The seat (of a pair of trousers, gen. 
mentioned) : coll. : mid-C. 19-20. Prob. ex slacks, 
q.T.—2. A severe or knock-dowm jiunch : boxing : 
C. 19. Ex Jack Slack, a powerful hitter. Also 
slack un. C'f. Mendoza and anciioneer. —3. Im¬ 
pertinence, decided ‘ chi'ck ’ : dial. (1842) >. ca. 
1870, s. >, ca. 1910, coll. T. Hardy, 187b, ‘ Let's 
have none of your slack.’ (O.E.D.) Abbr. slack- 
jaw - -1. A ‘ spell of inactivity or laziness ’ ; coll. : 
1851, Mayhew (O.E.D.). Ex slack period or spell. 

slack, V. To make water : late C. 19-20. Ex 
relaxation. Also slack off. 

slack, hold on the. To be lazy ; avoid work : 
nautical (— 18b4); ob. H., 3rd ed. Ex the loose 
or untautened part of a rope. 

slack and slim. Slend(T and elegant : non- 
anstocratic (— 1887); slightly ob. Baumann. 

slack in stays. Lazy: nautical coll.: late C. 19- 
20. Bowen, ‘From the old descriplion of a .Mhip 
which is slow m going about.’ 

slack off. See slack, v.—slack un. See slack, 
n.. 2. 

slack out. To go out : Public Schools’ : (’. 2(b 
(E. F. Benson, David Blaize, 1916.) 

slacken your glib ! Shut up !: low (— 1887). 
Baumann. 

slacker. A shirker ; a very lazy person : coll. : 
1898 (O.E.D.). Cf. slackster. 

slacks. Trousers (full length) : 1824 : coll. ' 
ea. 1905, S.E. Surtees. (O.E.D.) In C. 29, 
applied esp. to an English soldier’s trousers.—2. 
Pilfered fruit : late (.’. 19-20 : greengrocers’ s. >, 
by 1920, j. 

slackster. A ‘ slacker ’ (q.v.) : C. 20 coll.; ob. 
The Daily Cliroriicle, Nov. 6, 1901, ‘There are 
“ slacksters as the slang of the schools and 
universities has it, in all professions.’ O.E.D. 

slag. A coward ; one unwilling to resent an 
affront: late C. 18-early 19. Extant, however, in 
showmen’s 8.: Neil Bell, Croew.'?, 1936. Grose, 2nd 
ed. Corruption of slack{-rnettled).- —2. A (watch-) 
chain, whether of gold or of silver : c. : (— 1857) ; 
ob. ‘ Ducange Anglicua ’. Perhaps a perversion 
of slack (hanging slack).—3. A rough : grafters’: 


late C. 19-20. (P. Allingham, Cheapjack, 1934.) 
Ex dial. 

'‘‘slagger. A brothel-keeper : c. or low (— 1909). 
Ware. Prob. a corruption of slacker : cf. slag. 1. 

’^slam. A variant (— 1887) of slum, n., 2, 4. 5. 
—2. An attack ; esp. the grand slum, the big attack : 
military : 1915 : ob, Frank Richards, Old Soldiers 
Never Die, 1933. Ex bridge. 

slam, V, To brag ; esp. among soldiers, to 
siraulato tipsiness and brag of numerous drinks : 
from ca. 1880. Cf. slum, v. Perhaps ex :—2. d’o 
‘ patter ’; talk fluently : itinerant showmen's : 
from ca. 1870. Henley, 1884, ‘ You swatchel coves 
that pitch and slam.’ According to 11., 5th cd., 
ex ‘ a term in use among the hirdsingers ’—pre¬ 
sumably dealers m singing birds—‘ at th('- East-end 
[of London], by which they denote a certain style 
of note in ehalhncJies.’ 

slam-bang shop. A variant (Bee. 1S2.3 ; t by 
1910) of slap-bang shop : see slap-bang. 

slam-slam. To salute : Anglo-Indian (— 1909). 
Ex salaa77i. (Ware.) 

slammer, slamming. (Anything) exceptional ; a 

* W'hopper whopping : from ea. 1890 ; oh, 

*slaney. A th(‘alre: c. : from ca. 1880, Ex 
slum, to act. 

slang. The special \ ocahulary (o g rant) of low, 
illiterate, or disn'putabie jiersons ; hnv, illiterate 
language: 1756, I’oldcrvv (O.E.D.); c. ca. 
1780, 8. >, ca. 1820, eoll. :ca. 1850, S.E. 
Likewise, the senses ‘jargon ’ (1802), ‘illegitimate 
colloquial speech i.c. what now’ W(‘ onlmanly 
understand by ‘ slang ’ (1818), and ‘ impertinence ’ 
or ‘ abuse ’ (1825), began as s. and ; ■ S.E only ca. 
1860. (Earliest dates : O.E.D.) The etymology 
is a puzzle : the O.E.D. hazards none ; Bradley, 
Weekley, Wyld considiT that cognates are allonled 
by Norwegian slenja-keften, to sling the jaw, to 
abuse, and by several other Norwegian forms in 
-sleng ; that slang is ultimately from sling there 
<'an bo little doubt,—cf. slang the mauleys, sling 
language, and sling the bat, (jq.v. ; that it is an 
argotic perversion of Fr. langue is very improbable 
though not impossible. (See esp. the author's 
Slang To-Day and YesU relay, revi.sed edition, 1935, 
at pp. 1-3.) All the following senses, except the 
last two, derive ultimately ex sense 1.—2. Non¬ 
sense; humbug: ea. 1760-90. Foote, 1762.—3. 
A line of work ; a ‘ lay ’ or ‘ lurk ’ : c. of ea. 178K- 
1800. G. Parker.—4. A warrant or a liec'nce, esj». 
a hawker’s: from ca. 1810: c. •, ea. 1850, s. 
\'aux ; IL, 3rd ed.—5. -'\ travelling ^iiow show¬ 
men’s (— 1859). 11., Ist ed. Ob.—♦> Hence, a 

performance or ‘ house ’ in a show, c.g a circus ; 
showimui’s; 1861, Mayhew. Cf. slang-cove and 

-ndl. —7. (Gen. in pi.) A short measure or weight : 
London, mostly costermongers’: 1851, Mayhew. 
—8. (Ex Ger. c. schlange, a watch-chain, or l)utch 
slang, a snake : O.E.Tt.) A watch-c hain ; any 
chain : c. : from ca. 1810. Vaux.—9. See slangs, 1. 

slang, adj. Slangy : 1758 : c. v-, ca. 1780, s. >, 
c.a. 1820, coll. >, ea. 1850, S.E. Ex slang, n.,1. 
--2. (Of persons or tone.) Rakish, imjiertment : 
ea. 1818-70 : s. coll. E\ si'iiso 1.—3. (Of dress.) 
Loud ; extravagant : coll. : ca. 1830-70.—4. (Of 
measures, w'eights,) Short, defective: costers’ : 
1812, Vaux.—5- Hence, adv., as in Mayhew, 1851, 

* Ho could ahvays “ work slang ” with a true 
measure,’ O.E.D. ; ob. 

slang, v.i. To remain in debt: University 8. of 
ea. 1770-1800. See (?) Smeaton Oliphant (a propot 
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of tick). The AVw; English, at II, 180. F. <fe H.— 
V.i.—2. To exhibit at (e.g.) a fair: 1789, (i. 
Parkf'r ; + })y 1800.—.3. VJ. and t., to cheat, 

swindle, defraud : 1812, Vaux. Also dang it 

(Mayhew, 18r)l).--4. To fetter: c. of ca. 1810-50. 
Lex. Bal. ; \'aiix. Implied in slanged, q.v., and 
prob. ex slangs, 1.- 5. V.i to use slang; rail 
abusively : 182S. L\Mon : s. > coll. ; slightly oh. 
—(1. V.i. to abuse, seohl, violently : 1844, Albert 
Smith (O.h.I).): in V. 20, coll. Cif. slanging, q.v, 
’^slang, boy of the. A C. 19 variant slang-boy, 
q v. 

*slang, on or upon the. At one’s ow'ii line of 
work: e. ol (a. 1788-1850. (J. Parker. 

slang, out on the. Travelling with a liawker’s 
liceiK e : lS(;j. H . .3rd ed. 

slang-aild-pitcher shop. A elH ajijack’s van or 
Bt'x k-in-tra(l( • iiiid-t'. 19 20. Kx slang, a haw- 
k('r s lifiUKc. - pth'hr?, q.v. 

’"slang-boy. ((len. pi.) A sjieaker of (under¬ 
world) cunt : late C. lS-mid-19. G. Parker, 1789. 
A Go hoy (if the slang. 

slang-cove, -cull. A showman : rull, c. or show- 
mon’s s. ol (M ITSS 18.70 (G. T*ark('r, 1789); cOve, 
hliounieti's s oi mid-C. 19-20 (Mayhew, 1851). 

’"slang-dipper ; -dropper. A slang-dipper is ‘ one 
who gilds metal ehains for the purpose of selling 
them us gold .A slang-dropper is the man ‘who 
dls])o^e.^ ol thi-m, as ho usually does .so by pretending 
to pick [ one] up in tiie street under the nose of his 
vK'tim, I u Ikuu j he immediately asks to put a value 
on It ' . c. (— 19.35) David Hume. See slang, 
n . 8 

slang it. do u,v(‘ false nt'iglds ; low : inid-G. 19- 
20 (_'l. sldfK/, n . 7 and v , 3 

slang the mauleys. To shake hands (lit., sling 
tiro maul<\s|, late ('. 18-20 low lauidon. G. 
I'arloT. 1781 (if niaiilty (q v.), th«‘ hand, the 
dud form is maab r : K.D.D. 

slang-tree. A ^ta'ie ; a trapeze : resp. itinerant 
actors and show nuui s : rmd-t’. 19-20. Kx slump 
a travelling sho%\. ('f. slang-roip and : 

slang-tree, climb (up) the. To jierionn ; make 
an e\hibition of oneself; showmen’s: resj). mid- 
(■ lit 20 and la1« IJ9 2d. 

[slang-whang, -er, -ery, -ing. Prob., as O.E.D. 
indicat(-s, alu ,i\ s S.K ] 

■"slanged, jq^l adj. In fetters: c. : 1811, Lex. 
Bal. Gi. slangs. ], and slang, v., 4, 
slanger. A showman : (ircus-inen’s (— 19,3,3). 
Edward ^8('ago. Circus Company. Prob. ex slang, 
n., 5. 

slanging, vbl.n. Exhibiting (e.g. a two-headed 
cow) at lair or nnarket : showmen’s s. verging on 
c. : late (’. 18-19. G. Parker, 1789. Ex slang, 
V., 1.—2. Abuse ; violent scolding : mid-G, 19-2(j : 
8. ca. 1880, coll. ea. 1910, S.E. Lev'er, 
IS56 (O.E.D.). Ex slang, v., 0.—3. Singing: 
music-halls’ : ca. 1880-1900. Ware derives it 
ex ‘ tlie (juantity of spoken slang between the 
verses.’ 

slanging-dues concerned, there has or have been. 

A low London e.p. uttered by one who susjiects 
that he has been curtailed of his just portion or 
right : ca. 1810-50. Vaux. 

■"slangs. Fetters ; log-irons ; c. : from ca. 
1810 ; oh. Vaux. Cognate with slang, a watch- 
chai:i or any chain whatsoever. Cf. slanged, q.v. 
—2. the slangs. A collection of travelling shows ; 
the travelling showman's world or profession: 
showmen's : prob. from ca. 1850, though app. the 


first record occurs in T. Hood the Younger’s Comic 
Annual, 1888 (j). 52). Ex slang, a travelling show. 

Slangular. Belonging to, characteristic of, slang 
(highly colloquial speech) : jocular S.E. verging on 
coll. : 1853, Dickens. On angular. (Likewise, 

slanguage, which, however, is definitely^ S.E. : 
1899. Cf. Slango-Saxon, from ca. 1920 : a word 
condemnatory of the slangy tendency of English, i 
slangy, flashy or pretentious (ca. 1850-90), and 
(of dress) loud, vulgar (ca. 1800 1900), may orig. 
have been coll. Cf. slang, adj., 2, 3. 

slant. A chance ; an opportunity (e.g. of going 
somewhere): 1837, Fraser's Magazine, ‘With the 
determination of playing them a slijipery trick the 
very first slant I had,’ O.E.D. Ex nautical slant, 
a slight breeze, a favourable wind, a period of 
windiness.—2. A plan designed to ensure a jiarticu- 
lar and favourable result (or scene oi operations for 
that result): Australian: 1897, P. Warung ; 
slightly oh. (O.E.D.)—3. A sidelight (on) ; a 
diffenmt or a truly characteristic ojiinion (on) or 
reaction : U.S., anglicised ca. 19.30. \ la angle (on i, 

■"slant, V. To run away : c.: from ca. 1899. Kx 
dial. (Graham, 1896), to move away, itself cx 
slant, to move, travel, obliquely (O.E.l),, § 3, a). 
—2. (V .i.) to exaggerate : from ca. 1900 ; ob. 
Prob. ex slant, ‘ to diverge from a direct course.’ 
—3. In racing, to lay a bet (v.i.) : from ca. 19(H. 

slanter. ‘ ISjuirious; unfair,’ C. d. Dennis; 
Australian(— 1910). Kx on the slant : cf.,however, 
6{c)hlenU.r, q.v. 

slantindicular (1855, Smedley); oce. slanting- 
(1840, tJ. T. Hewlett) or slanten- (1872, Do Morgan}. 
Slanting, oblique ; neither perpendicular nor hori¬ 
zontal : jocular coll., ong.—1832 -I’.S. (see esp. 
3’horiiton). G.L.D.—2. Hence, fig. : from ca. 
1800.—3. Oee. as n. and adv. Lx slanting on 
perpendicular. Cf. : 

slantindicularly, etc. Slantingly, obliquely ; 
1834, De Quimey : jocular coll, (G.E.D.). Though 
re< orded earlier than the adj., it must actually bo 
later. 

slaoc. Coals: back s. (— 1859). H., 1st ed 

■"slap. Plunder, booty, ‘ swag ’ ; c. ; late C. 18- 
early 19 : mainly Anglo-Irish. ? ex slap, a blow. 
—2. Make-up ; theatrical : 1800, H., 2iid ed. ; ob. 
‘Pomes’ Marshall, 1897, ‘You could just distin¬ 
guish faintly ) That she favoured the judicious use 
of slap.’ Perhaps ex the dial, version of slop ; 
perhaps, however, as AVare suggests, ex ‘ its being 
liberally and literally slapped on.’ 

slap, v. Gen. slap along. To move, walk, 
quickly : from ea. 1825 : coll, and (in C. 20, 
nothing but) dial. ? ex slap, i.e. bang, a door. 

slap, adj. Excellent; first-rate; in style: 
from ca. 1850; ob, Mayhew, 1851, ‘People’s got 
jiroud now . . . and must have everything slap.’ 
Abbr. ship-vp. 

slap, adv. Quickly, suddenly, unexpectedly: 
coll. : 1072, Villiers ; JSterno. Also slap oJ[f (Ileade, 
1852, ‘ Einisli . . . slap off ’) and j slap doum (1866, 
Dickens). Lit., as if with a slap.— 2. With vv. of 
motion ; eoll. : 1070, Etherege (slap doum); 1766,. 
Mrs F. Sheridan; 1890, ‘Rolf Boldrewood.’— 3. 
With vv. of violent collision or impact : coll, : 
1825. Meredith, 1861, ‘A punch slap into oid 
Tom’s belt.’—4. Directly ; straight; coll.: 1829, 
Marryat, ‘ 1 . . . lay slap in the way ’; Barham, 
‘Aimed slap at him.’ All senses : mainly 0 E.D. 
—6. Precisely : coll.: I860. H., 2nd ed. ‘ “ Slap 
io the wind’s eye,” i.e. exactly to windward.* 
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slap at, have a. To engage in a figlit AVith ; to 
attempt: coll.: late C. 19—20. 

slap-bang, whether adj., adv., or n. (except in its 
c. sense), is almost eci-tainly S.E. ; but slap-hang 
shop, which ‘lived ’ ca. 1780-1850, is prob.—until 
C. 19, at least—coll., while its abbr., slap-hang (in 
‘ Ducangc Anglicus’), is c. In 1785, (Jroae, who 
gives a, secondary sense that is indubitably eoll. or 
even s., defines it thus : ‘ Slap-hang shop, a petty 
cook’s shoj) where there is no credit given, but 
what is had must be paid down with tlie ready ’— 
i.e. with cash—‘ slap-bang, i.e. immediately. This 
is a common appellation for a night cellar fre¬ 
quented by thieves, and sometimes for a stage 
coach or caravan ’ : with the latter, cf. the later, 
long t' slap-hang coach. 

slap down and slap off : see slap, adv., 1 and 
(S. d. only)2. 

slap-up. A battle ; an attack : New Zealanders’: 
in (J.W. The word persists, both in N.Z. and— 
though less gen.—in Australia, for a fight of any 
sort. 

slap-up, adj. Exctillent ; superior, first-rate ; 
grand : 1825, Bee, who says that it is Northern 
but does not distinguish between jtersons and 
things ; 1827, The Sporting Magazine, ‘ That slap- 
up work, The Sporting Magazine. ’ (O.E.D.); of 
persons, certainly in 1829, ‘ slap-up swell ’ (Thack¬ 
eray, 1840, has ‘ Blaj)-uj) aciquaintances’): both, 
s. >, ca. 1860, coll. ; in hhigland, oh. since ca. 1905. 
Or hang-up, q.v. 

’‘‘slash. An outside coat-pocket: c. (— 1839). 
Brandon; B., Ist ed. Abbr. slash poclet. Ex 
slash, a vertical slit for the oxj)OKition of the lining 
or an under garment of a contrasting or, at the 
least, different colour. 

*slash, v.i. To cut a person across the face 
with a razor: c. (— 1933). Esp. as vbl.n. Charles 
E. Leach, On Top of the Vmlnworld,- —2. V.t. To 
deprive (an accomplice) of his sliare : c. (— 1933). 
Ibid. Cf. carve vp, q.v. 

slasher. Any })er8on or tiling exciqitional, esp. if 
exceptionally severe ; from ca. 1820: eoll. Cf. 
ripper, q.v.—2. A man in charge of a ‘ fk'ct ’ of 
steam or jietrol locomotives : Public W'orks’ 
(- 1935). 

Slashers, the. The 28th Begiment of Foot (now 
the Cloueestershire Regiment) : military : tluring 
and since the American War of Independence. 
James, Military Did., 1802. Ex an attack de¬ 
livered, at the Battle of WJiite Plains in 1776, 
with their short swords : F. & Gibbons. Also the 
Old Braggs and the Bight-Abouts. 

slashing. Excejitionally vigorous, ox{>ert, suc¬ 
cessful, brilliant, notable : from ca. 1820: eoll. 
till C. 20, then S.E. I)ick(;ns, ‘ A slashing fortune,’ 
1854. Cf. slasher. 

slashing, adv. Very ; brilliantly : coll. : from 
1890*8 ; slightly oh. F. «fc H., 1903, ‘A slashing 
fine woman ; a slashing good race ; and so forth.’ 
Ex slashing, adj. 

♦slat. A sheet: c. : a mid C. 17-mid-18 variant 
of slate, n., 1, q.v. Coles, 1676 ; B.E.—2. A half- 
crown : c. : a late C. 18-early 19 variant of slate, 
n., 2. Grose, 2nd cd.—3. See slats. 

♦slate. A sheet: c.: 1567, Harman; 1622, 

Fletcher ; Grose, Ist cd. : f by 1840, and prob. ob. 
a century earlier. ? origin, unless a perversion of 
flat (even, level): cf. Gcr. Blatt. Cf. slat, 1.—2. A 
half-crown: c. : late C. 17-18. B.E. ? origin. 
Cf. slat, 2.—3. As in Andrew Lang, 1887 (earliest 


record), ‘ “ Slate ” is a professional term for a 
severe criticism,’ O.E.l). : book-world coll. >, ca. 
1906, S.E. ; by 1930, slightly ob. Ex : 

slate. To criticise severely : coll. ; 1848, Alaric 
Watts ; Blackmore ; Saintsbury ; Kipling ; 
Kernahan. E.v-2. To abuse; reprimand or 
scold severely : 1840 : s. (orig. political) >, ( a. 
1870, coll. Ex :—3. To thrash ; beat sovereh : 
ca. 1825-70, then very rare : app. orig. Anglo- 
Irish. If this BenH(‘ is earlier than the next but one-, 
then it may well derive ex the Scottisli and Northern 
slate, ‘ to bait, assail, or drive, with dogs,’ esp. since 
this hunting term was used fig. at h ast as earlv 
as 1755.—4. Hence, as a military coll., to punish 
(the enemy) severely : 1854, in the ('riiuea; ob. 
by 1914,-1, for instance, never heard it us( d 
during the G.W.,-—and by 1930 virtually f.—5. 
(Perhaj)s the originating sense : presumably ( x 
covering a roof with slates.) To ‘ bonru't ’, knock 
his hat over the eyes of (a person) : 1825, Westma- 
cott; 11., 3rd ed. Ob. by 1890, t by 1930. Ah 
v.i. in form, fly a tile .—6. (Ik'ihaps ex the military 
sense.) To bet iu'avily against (a horse, a human 
competitor) : sjiortirig : from early 1870 'h ; slightly 
oh. H., 5th cd. (1874)—7. In medical s., gen. in 
the passive, to pro])hesy the death of (a ]»atient): 
late (k 19-20. Ware. Ex putting his name on a 
slate : sec the author’s Slang. (I'or all except the 
last tw'o senses, dat(‘S from O.E.l),) 
slate, on the. ‘ Written up against you ’: lover 
classes’ coll. : late C. 19-20. Ware. 

slate loose or off, have a. To be mentally de¬ 
ficient : 8. ;->, ca. 1900, eoll. : loose, 1860, H.. 2n<l 
ed. ; off, 1867, Khoda Broughton (O.E.l).). The 
latter, ob. Cf. shingle short and tile loose, qq.v., 
and dial, have a slate slipped. 

slated, ppl.adj. 8ee slate, V., esp. in senses 1.2. 
Cf. slating. —slated, be. To be expected to die. 
See slate, V., last sense. 

[slater, a wood-louse, is, in New Soutli Wales, 
ess coll, than a survival ex English dial.] 

Slater’s pan. A coll. nicFname for the gaol at 
Kingston, Jamaica: West Indies: late G. IS- 
early 19. Grose, 2nd ed. Ex the deputy provost- 
marshall. 

slating, vbl.n. slate, V., esp. in senses 1, 2, 4. 
—2. Adj., little used. 

slats. The ribs : U.S., whence Australian 

(— 1916) and Canadian. C. J. Dennis; John 
Beanies. Ex shape. 

slaughter. A wholesale dismissal of emjiloyees : 
lower c]as.ses’ (— 1935). Also a irork-out. 

♦slaughter-house. A gaming-liouse where men 
are employed to pretend to be jilaying for higli 
stakes: sharpers’ c. : 1809 (O.E.D.); ob.—2. A 
shop where, at extremely low prices, goods are 
bought from small manuhicturers (glad of a large 
turn-over even at a very small profit) : 1851, 

May hew. One would, if it were not for the libel 
law.s, name several firms that buy thus. (’1. 
slaughterer. —3, A factory paying miserable wages : 
operatives’ {— 1887). Baumann.—4. The Surrey 
Sessions House; c. (— 1909). Ware.—5. ‘A 
particularly hard sailing ship with a brutal after¬ 
guard ’: nautical : late C. 19-20; slightly ob. 
Bowen. 

slaughterer. A vendor buying very cheajily 
from small manufacturers : 1851, Mayhew. Cf. 

slaughter-house, 2.—2. ‘ A buyer for rc-manufac- 
ture : as books for pulp, cloth for shoddy, &c.’: 
late C. 19-20 commercial. F. & H. 
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slaughtennan. A raonufacturer paying very low 
wages ; (esp. furniture) operatives’ (— 1887). 
JJauniann. Cf. slaughter-housPy 3. 

slave-driver. A stern taskmaster or master: 
coll.: from ca. 1840. 

slave one’s life (coll.) or guts (low toll.). To 
work extremely hard : late C. 19-20. Manehon. 

slaver. ‘ One, engaged in the “ white, slave 
traflic, C. J. Dennis : Australian : 20. 

slavey. A male servant: coll.: ca. 1810 GO. 
A’aux, Thackeray. Ex slave. —2. A female ser¬ 
vant : coll. ; ca. 1810-70. Vaux.—3. Esp. a hard- 
worked ‘ general ’ : 1821, Egan ; P. li. Emerson. 
(T. 4. A servants’ attic ; London .stinlent.s’ 

(— 18S7) ; oh. llaumann. 

slawmineyeux. A Dutchman : nautical ; ea. 
1800-1910. Ex Dutch viyuhevr {ycy, sir). 

slay. At iSlirew'sbury School, from ca. 1890, as in 
Desmond Coke, The Jicnding of a Twiff, l!hM‘). 

‘ “ Slays ” arc spreads [feasts], ambitious beyond all 
imagining, ordered from tlie Shop.' Cf. the adj. 
/■ lUntg. 

’^sleek-and-slum shop. ‘ A jniblic house or tavern 
where single men and their wives ri'sort,' l>(*e : c. 
of ea. 1820-90. See slum, a room. 

*sleek wife. A silk handkerchief: c, (— 1823); 
t by 1920. Egan’s Crose. 

[sleep, put to. To kill: a euphemism that is, 
liUluT, familiar S.E. than eolh] 
sleep-drunk. Very drowsy; ‘ mu'/,zy ’ : eolh: 
from ca. 1870; ob. Ex heavy aw'iiking. 

sleep on bones. (Of ebildren) to sleep in the 
nurse’s lay) : tioll. : C. 19-20 ; ob. 

*sleep with Mrs Green. To slee]) m the oyx n: 
New^ Zealand tramps’ c. (— 1932). J.e. on the 
green grass. CT. I^tar Hotel, 

sleeper. A playt'r too much favoured by his 
handicap: lawn tennis (— 1923). Manehon. 
sleeping. Slow^-witted : Olasgow (— 1934). Cf. 

111 , fj.V. 

sleeping near a crack, (I, he, or you) must have 
been. A c.p. rej)K to an inquiry a.s to how a male 
has caught a cc)j(l ; low m- and lower-middle ela-sses’ : 
late C. 19-20. (Ihnest Jtaymond, Mary Leith, 1931.) 
An innuendo in r(^‘^J)eet of the anatomical crack. 

sleeping-partner. A bed-fellow : jocular coll.: 
rnid-C. 19 20. 

sleepless hat. A hat with the nap worn off : ca. 
1800-1905. 11., 3rd ed. ; Baumann, Cf. : 

sleepy. Grose, 2nd ed., has this punning c.p. ; 
the doth of your coat must be extremely sleepy ; for 
it has not had a nap this long time : late C. 18- 
early 19. Whence sleepless hat, q.v. ; cf. wide¬ 
awake. —^2. Repaid, recompensed : low (~ 1923). 
Manehon. 

Sleepy Queens, the. The 2nd Foot Regiment 
(ca. 1880-1901, the Queen’s Royal Regiment): 
military : from ea. 1850 ; very ob. 

sleepy-seeds. The mucus forming about the 
eyes in sleep : nursery : late C. 19-20. Suggested 
by sand-man (q.v.) and sleepy sickness. 

sleepy-walker. A sleep-w alker: lower classes’ 
coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

sleeve-board. A word hard to pronounce: 
tailors’: from ca. 1870. Ex liardness. 
sleeveology. Nee shouldology. 
sleever. An order taken by a ‘ commercial ’ on a 
good day but held up for the next day, to preclude 
reporting a blank day to his employers : commer¬ 
cial travellers’; late C. 19-20. I.e. an order ‘ up 
one’s sleeve.’ 


slender in the middle as a cow in the waist, as. 

Very fat : C. 17-20 (ob.) : coll, till C. 19, then 
dial. Burton, 1621 ; Fuller, 1732 ; Evans, 
Leicestershire Words, 1881. Apperson. 

slep. See -p. 

slept in (he, she, etc.). A Glasgow c.p. (— 1934) 
- too late ; not quick enough. 

slewed,* oce. slued. Tipsy: coll.: 1834, M. 
Scott (slewed); Dickens, 1844 {slued). Gl). Ex 
slew, to swing round.—-2. Bi'iice, beaten, baffled : 
coll.: late C. 19-20. (O.E.D.) 

Slice. 'The same as Silly Billy, 3.—2. (slice.) 
A slice of bread and butter : coll. : C. 20. (Anon., 
‘ Dowm and Out’ in The Week-End lleview, Nov. 
IS, 1933.) 

slice, take a. ‘To intrigue, yinrviculaily with a 
married woman, because a slice of [.svrj a cut loaf 
js not missed,’ Grose, 2nd (xl. : coll. : mid-C. 18- 
mid-19. Ex the G. 17 20 proverbial it is safe 
taking a shire (in C. 18-19, occ. slice) of a 
vid loaf, as in Shakespeare's Titus A lulronicns. 
Ajiperson. 

*slice of fat. A ywofitable robbery : c. (— 1887). 
Baumann. 

slice off. To settle part of (an old score) : mili¬ 
tary (— 1909); vc'ry ob. Ware. 

slick. ‘A fine result or ajipearanci* ’ : Conway 
cadets’ : C. 20. dobn Maselield, 'Che ConuHiy, 
1933. Ex the adj. 

slick, V. 'I’o despatcli rayiidly, get done w ith : 
coll. ; 1860, IT., 2nd ed. ; ob. Ex slick, to yjolish : 
cf. polish off, q.v.'--2, Nee ‘ Eton slang § 2. 

’•‘slick-a-dee. A yiocket-liook ; Scots e.(— 1839); 
ob. Brandon; H.. 1st ed. On dee, the same. 

’Slid ! Coll. abbr. God's hd, a late C* 16-17 
yx'tty oath. O.E.D. 

slide. (Esp. in the imperative.) To decArnp: 
coll, : U.N.(— 1859)angli<‘isedca. 1890. Whiteing, 
1809, ‘Cheese it, an’ slide.’ Occ. slide, out. Ex 
slide, to move sile.ntly, stealtliily. 

slide up the board or the straight, do a. (Of a 
man) to eoit: low : from ca. 1870. Cf. rush up 
the .straight. 

slider. An ice-cream wafer : Glasgow (— 1034). 
Alastair Baxt(*r. 

sliders. A yiair of drawers ; coll. : late C. 17- 
mid-18. J. Dickenson, 1699. 

’Slife ! God’s life ! : C. 17-18 coll. Preserved 
only in period yilays and Wardour Street novels. 
By abbr. Cf. 'Slid, q.v., and : 

’Slidikins. A potty oath : coll.: late C. 17-18. 
Ex 'Slid on 'Sbodikins. (O.E.D.) 

’Slight ! God’s light ! : a late C. 16-17 oath ; 
trivial coll. O.E.D, 

slightly-tightly. Jhinused (not drunk) with 
liquor; fast life: ca. 1905-14. Ware. Perver¬ 
sion of slightly ‘ tight 

sligO, tip (someone) the. To warn by winking ; 
wink at: 1775, S. J. Pratt, ‘ T tiyis Nlayipim the 
sligo, and nudges the elbow of Trugge, as much 
as to say, ... 1 have him in viewq’ O.E.D. Prob. 
on sly : o is a common s. suffix. 

’^slim. Rum (the drink): c. ; 1789, G. Parker; 
t by 1850. ? rum jierverted. 

slime, v.i. To ‘ cut ’ games ; to loaf: Durham 
School; late C. 19-20. Ex S.E. slime, to crawT 
slirnily.—-2. To sneak along : Felsted : late C, 19- 
20. Whence do a slime, to take a mean or crafty 
advantage. Cf. :—3. To move, go, quietly, 
stealthily, or sneakingly : Harrow : late C. 19-20. 
Howson & Warner, 1898, His house-beak slimed 
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and twug him.’—4. 1 Tence, to make ‘ drops ’ at 
racquets : Harrow : from ea. 1900. 
sUme, do a. Sec slime, 2. 
slimy. Deceitful ; treacherous : coll.: C. 20. 
Ex slimy, vile. 

sling. A draught of, ‘ pull ’ at a drink, hottle : 
1788 (O.E.D.) ; ■]■ bv 19011, prob. bv 1800, perhaj)s 
(cf. W.) by 1830. Cf. ( 70 . 

sling. To utter : coll. ; C. 15 20. (O.E.D.) 
See sling language and cf. sense 3.—2. To dis¬ 
tribute or disjjeuso : s. (— 1800) : ca. 1890. eoll. 
H., 2rid ed., '’Sling, to pa.ss from one ])erson to 
another.’—3. Hence, to give (us in ‘ Shng us a 
tanner’): low (— 1887) by 1910, low^ eoll. 
Baumann.—4. To do ea.sily : from ca. 1804 : s. 
>, ea. 1900, coll. Mainly in sling ink, etc.—5. To 
use (c.g. slang) ; relate (a story) : from ca. 1880 : 

B. >, ca. 1910, coll. Mrs Lynn Linton, ‘ I am awfully 
sorry if i slung you any slang,’ O.E.D. Nee sling 
a yam and sling slang. —0. To abandon : C. 29 • 
mostly Australian. 11. J.awson, 1902. ’Just you 
sling it [liquor] lor a year,' ().K.1>.—7. Eor e. 
U8ag(‘, s(‘(‘ sling one’s hook, 2, and sling the smash. 
In C., moreover, sling to throw away : late 

C. 19 -20 : ef. sling, to abandon.- -8. See sling a 

snot.—'9. V.i. to sleep in a hammock : (U)niray 
cadets’ : late 0. 19 -20. John Masefudd, The 

Covvny, 1933. Abbr. sling one's hnnnnock. 

sling I, let her. See sling yourself! 
sling a book, poem, an article. 3’o write one: 
from ca. 1870 : s. -, 1900, coll. (T. sling ink, q.v. 

sling a cat. To vomit : low : inid-C. 19-20 ; 
oh. Cf. cat, jerk the. 

sling a daddle. J o shake hands : low : from ca. 
1870. (’f. slang the rnanlrys. 

sling a foot. I’o dance : coll. : from ca. 1800 ; ob. 
sling a hat. To wave one's hat in applause . 
coll.; from 183(0s; ob. 

sling a nasty part. To act a Jiart so well that it 
would be bard to rival it • orig. and mairdy 
theatrical: from ca. ISSO E\ : 

sling (or jerk) a part. T(/ undertake, to play, » 
roki : theatrical: from ca. 18S0. 
sling a pen. Sia- sling ink. 
sling a pot. 3'o dnnk (Injiior) : from ca. 1870; 
coll, rather than .s. 

sling a slobber. To give a kiss ; hence, to kis.s- 
low^ (— 1999). W'are. Lx sling, v., 3 (q.v.) aiul 
slobber, vliich, vci'V low s. tor a kiss, dates from 
late C. 19. 

sling a snot. To blow one’s nose with one’s 
fingi'rs ; low' : from ca. 1809. Also, from ca. 
1879, sitn]>ly sling (v.i.) ; ob. H., 5tli ed. 

sling a tinkler. To ring a Ix'll : from ca. 1870 ; 
ob. 

sling a yam. To relate a story : C. 20 : s. > , ca. 
1939, coll. Cf. sling language, q.v.— 2. D<*nct*. to 
ti'll a lie : 1994, The Strand Magazine, March, 

‘ May he you think 1 am just slinging you a yarn,’ 
O.Ed). 

sling about, v.i. To idle ; to loaf: from ea 1870 ; 
in C. 20, coll. 

sling ink ; oc(*. sling a pen. J’o write : from < a. 
1804 ; 8 :ca. 1990, eoll. Orig. U.iS. and app. 
coined by Artemus Ward. 

sling l^guage or words. To talk ; mid-C. 19-20 ; 
8. >, ca. 1900, coll. Cf. sling, v.,1, sling a yarn, 1, 
and sling the bat. 

sling-next. The two cadets sleeping on either 
Bide of oneself: Conway cadets’ : late C. 19-20. 
John Masefield, The Conway, 1933. See sling, v., 9. 


sling off, v.i. To utter abuse or cheek or im¬ 
pertinence.---2. V.t. with at, to give cheek to, to jeer 

at, to taunt. Both: late C. 19-20. See Slang, 
2-3. 

sling (a person) one in the eye. J o punch one in 
the eye, gen, with the iniplieation of blaekening it : 
1899,' Whitcing. 

sling one’s body, j’o dance vigorously : London 
lower elasses’ (— 1909). Ware. l.e. sling it about. 

sling one’s Daniel ; sling one’s hook. To make 
oil; decamp; Daniel, 1873, J. Creenwood ; hook, 
1873 or 1874 (11., 5th ed.). The origin of neither i'* 
ch*}ir ; till' latter may bo nautical, though Ware 
derive.s it from mining-procedure. Cf. sling your- 
self ' 

shng one’s hammock. To get used to a now slop : 
naval coll. : late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

sling one’s hook. See sling one’s Daniel. —2. In 
c., L* [lick [Kxkcta ; from thi* 1870's. A non., 
1877, Five Yeais' Penal Servitude. O.E.D. 

sling one’s jelly or juice. To masturbate : low; 
from ca 1879 

sling one's service about. Jhi boast: military 
eoll. ; C 29. 1\ ik. Cibbons. IJt., to talk riiucli o! 

one's length of .si'rvici' 

sling over. ’To embrace emphatically ’ ; So.'irl\ 

ca. 1995-14. Ex I’.S., says Wan*. 

sling round on the loose. J’o ac t rei klcssly : from 
ca. 1875 ; m C. 20, coll. Bossibly an (‘laboratiou of 
sling about, ij.v. 

sling (a person) slang. To abase, scold violently 
from ca. 188t) ; .s. ' ca, 1919. coll. See slmg, v.. o 
sling the bat. J’o speak the vernacular (c'S]) o* 
the lon'ign country, orig. India, where one haiin'T j 
to he) ; military ; late C. 19-29. Kipling, is'.lj 
Se e bat. 

sling the booze. To stand treat ; low : fiMin ca 
18<»9 Cl. shng, v.. 2. 

sling the hatchet. J’o talk plausihly ; military 
late C. 19 29. .K. & Gibbons.—-2 See hatchct, 

sling the. 

sling the language. J’o swear tlui'iitly : loner 
classes’ (— 199,3); ob.—2. To B])e,ik a fort'igi: 
language' : military ; from 1915 Cf sUmj thf bai 
sling the lead. See lead, sling the. 

*sling the smash. To smuggle toh.uco to 
ju'iseiners ; e*. : from the lH70's. .\nou., 1 877, /'’ov 

Yeuas' Penal Servitude. O.E.D. Cl. shng, \\, 2 
sling type. To se't ty[K' : printers’ s. (— 1SS7) -. 

by 1910, eoll. ; oh. Baumann. 

sling words. Se^e sling language and eoutrast 
sling the language, 2. 

sling yourself ! or let her sliug ! Be'stir voursdf' 
get a move on ! : low : from ea. 1880 ; the' tormer i.s 
very ob. Cf. shng one's Daniel. 

slinger. (Gen, pi.) A Jiicce of bread afloat in tea 
or college ; a ehimpling, a sausage ; low (— 1889) >, 
by 1919, military. Barrcre &, Le land ; E. &, Gib¬ 
bons.—2. (Slinger.) An inevitable nickname of all 
nuiii surnamed Woods ; naval and military ; late 
C. 19-20. Bowen. Cf. Lac{k)ery. 

slink. A sneak, skulker, cheat ; dial ( — 1824) >, 
ca. 1839, coll. The Examiner, 1830, ‘ Sucli a d—d 
slink,’ O.E.D. Ex slink, an abortive calf. etc. 

slink, v.i. To abort : low (— 1923). Manchon. 
Same origin as the preceding, 
slinky. Sneak^y mean, sly, furtive ; dial, and 
coll. : late 0. 19-20. Ex slink, q.v.—2, Hence, (of 
a person’s gait) stealthy ; late C. 19—20.—3. 
Hence, (of gait) slyly smooth ; glidingly and un¬ 
obtrusively sensuous or voluptuous ; C. 20. ISensea 
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2, ri have been influenced by slink, to move 
Btealtliily. 

slip. A counterfeit coin : ca. 1590-1630 : per- 
ha[>s ori^r. c., as its use by Greene suggests. Origin 
doijl>f fnj. The derivative 7iml 7ip for a slip, to try 
and find wanting (late C. 16-early 17), may, orig. at 
least, have been coll.—2. A slash-pocket in the rear- 
Avard skirt of a coat: ca. 1810—io. Vaux.—3. A 
Koval Air Force coll. (— 1932), abbr. of side-slip, ‘ a 
method of losing height quickly without gaining 
speed 

slip, V.i. ; gen. be slipping. To weaken, physic- 
filly ; go downhill, fig. ; lose grip, ground, status, 
etc. : coll. : C. 20. Kx one’s foot slipping. 

slip at, let. To rush violently at a person and 
then assault him vigorously : coll. (— 1800). H., 

2n(l ('d. C'f. : 

slip into. To begin punching (a jierson) vigor- 
rnir>ly, gen. with the connotation that the person 
■ slipped into ’ receives a sound beating : low coll. 

1800), fl., 2nd ed, Cf. preceding entry.--2. 
To set about a thing, a task, wdtli a v ill. vigoiously : 
low coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

slip it across or over (a jierson) 'J'o hoodAvink ; 
to befool : Irom ca. 1912. B. & P. 
slip off the hooks. See hooks, 
slip one's breath, cable, wind. To die : resp. 
iSlO, Wolcot (n.B.I).) ; 1751, Smollett, ‘ 1 told bun 
[a doctor] as bow I eould slip my cable without 
direction or assistance’; 1772, bridges. (trig, 
nnutical s. ; by inid-C\ 19, gen. coll. In post-G.W. 
days, slip one's breath and v'lnd are never beard ; 
they : > I ca. 1910. 

slip-slops. ‘ Soft ’ drinks : G. 18. Ned Waid, 
The H hole ITeasurcs of Malrunony, 1714 (cited by 
W. Matthews). 

slipup. T'o swindle; to disappoint : Australian: 
1890, The Melbourne Argus, Aug. 9, ‘ Td onlv be 
slqqu'd up if 1 trusted to them,’ O.E.l). K.\ slip, to 

elude, evade, stealthily ; give the slip to.—2. slip a 
girl up, to render her pregnant unexjiectedly or by 
trickery : lower classes’ (— 1923). Manchon.—3. 
v.i. To make a mistake, to fail: rriid-C. 19 -20 ; U.S. 
anglicised ca. 1910 as a coll, variant of mal e a slip. 
yi.E.L). ; Lyell. 

slipper. A sixpence : tailors’ (— 1909). Ware, 
because it slip.s into corners and cracks. 

Slipper-Slopper, old Mother. A little old u oman : 
coll, (— 1923). Manchon. She slip-sloyis along, 
^slippery. Soaj) ; c. (— 1839); slightly ob. 
Biandon. 

slippery, adj. Quick : Coll. : late C. 19-20. 

Ib-ob. ox : 

slippy. Quick ; spry, nimble : dial. (— 1847) >, 
( a. 1880, coll. Esp. look slippy {Huneirnan, 1885) 
and be slippy (Kolf Boldrewood, 1889). Coulson 
Kernaban, 1902, ‘ We must look slipjiy aJaout it . . . 
it's lucky I haven't far to go.’ Ex slippy — slip¬ 
pery in its fig. as well as lit. senses. O.E.l). 

^slither. C’ounterfeit money : c. (— 1929). 
O.E.l). (Sup.).—2. A rush, a great hurry : 1915, 
Edgar VVallace (O.E.D. Sup.). Ex : 

slither, v.i. To hurry (away) : low {— 1889). 
Bane re & Lcland. Ex slither, to slide : cf. slide, 
q.v. Imm. ex dial. : E.D.D. 

Sloan. To hamper, obstruct, baulk: lower 
classes’ : 1899 only. Ex jockey Sloan's trick— 
learnt from Archer—of slanting his horse across the 
track and thus obstructing the other riders. Ware. 

slobber. Ink badly distributed : printers’ coll.: 
iroxn ca. 1870.—2. See sling a slobber. 


slobber, V. To fail to grasp (the ball) cleanly in 
fieldmg : cricket coll : 1861, Pycroft; f by 1890. 
Lewis. For semantics, cf. butier in its cricketing 
eense, 

slobber-swing. A complete ciicle on the hori¬ 
zontal bar: circus e. verging on j, (— 1933). E. 
Seago. 

slobberation. Kissing ; esp. (lit.) sloppy kissing : 
low coll. (— 1923). Marudion. Cf. slitig a slobber. 

*SlobberingS. Money, esp. cash : c. (— 1923). 
Manchon. 

slobgollion. ‘ An oozy, stringy substance found 
in sperm oil ’ : w halemen’s : from ca. 1880. Clarke 
Kiissell. Perhaps a perversion of slumgullion (q.v.) 
on slob, mud, ooze. 

slockdolager ; slogdollager. Sec sockdolager, 
slog. (A period of) hard, steady work : coll. : 
1888 (O.E.l).). Ex v,, 6.—2. A hard imnch or 
blow ; (at cricket) a hard hit : coll. : 18G7 (Lewis) ; 
as a ‘ slogger ’ (sense 3), it appears also in 1867 
(ibid), but IS rare. Ex v., 1 ; ef. v., 4.—3. A large 
portion, esp. of cake: Public Schools’: late C. 
19- 20. 

slog, v.t. To punch, hit, hard : coll. : 1853, 
Bradley in Verdant Green; v.i.. not before 1888. 
Cf. to slug. —2. Hence, to thrash, eliastise : 1859, 
H., Ist ed.—3. Hence, fig., attack violently : coll. : 
1891, Th( Spectator, Oct. 10, ‘ Tlu'y love snubbing 
their friends and slogging their enemies,’ O.E.l).— 
4. (Ex sense 1.) To make runs at cricket by hard 
lotting : v.i. and v.t. : (!oll, : resp. early 1860’s 
(H., 3rd ed.) and m 1867 (LewTs).—5, V.i,, to walk 
ht'avily, per.sevenngly : coll. : 1872, Calvorley 

(O.E.l).). Prob. ex sense 1. GV. foot-slogger, e \.\.— 
6. V.I. To work bard and steadily, often with 
airny, v.t. with at: eoll. : 1888, The Daily News, 
May 22, ‘ 1 slogged at it, day in and day out,’ 
O.E.l). Ex sense 1.—7. V.i., to steal fruit, esp. 
apples: school-children's: from ca. 1880. (Neil 
B(‘ll, Crocus. 1936.) Cf. scrounge, v. 

slog on, have a. To work hard or hurriedly or 
both : 1888. 

slogdollager. See sockdologer. (Manchon.) 
slogger, fien. in pi. A trial or 2nd division 
rowing-race : (.'ambridge : ca. 1852-80. Tnetymo- 
logy, prob, cognate wuth ensuing senses ; H., 1860, 
proposes slow-gocrs, but this seems unlikely. Cf. the 
Oxford loggers, q.v.—2. A deliverer of heavy blows; 
eoll. : 1857, T. Hughes, ‘ The Slogger pulls up at 
last . . . fairly blown.’ Ex slog, v., 1.—3. At 
cricket, a hard hitter : coli. {— 1864). H., 3rd ed. 

■—4. A (hard) punch : pugilistic (— 1887); ob. 
liaumann. Ex sense 2 reinforced by sens© 3.—5. 
A slung shot (as a weapon) : c. : 1892 (O.E.l).). 

slogging, vbl.n. (cricket, 1860 : LowTs) and ppl. 
adj. Sec slog, v., various senses. 

’Slood. A variant of Slud, q.v. 

’•‘sloop. A neckerchief : c. (— 1933). Charles E. 
Leach. Perhaps because 's a loop. 

sloop of war. A whore: rhyming e. (— 1859). 
H., Ist ed. t by 1874 : H., 5th ed., has ‘ Jiory o' 
More, the floor. Also to signify a whore.’ 

sloosh. A wash, a sound of washing : from ca. 
1906. (O.E.H. Sup.) Ex sluice.—2. Hence, 

sloosh or slocshy, v.i. and v.t., to wash ; 1907, W. l)e 
Morgan (ibid.). 

slop. A policeman : abbr. of back s. (— 1859) 
esclop (projKTly ecilop, police); ob. H., Ist ed. 
Already in the 2nd ed. (1860), H. writes ‘ At first 
back slang, but now general.’—2. A tailor: from 
ca. 1860 ; ob. Cf. slops. —3. At Christ’s Hospital, 
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pejorative for a person: mid-C. 19-20. Cf. 
Nashe’H ‘ slop of a rojiehaler ’ (1699). 

slop-feeder. A tea-spoon : low (? orig. c.) : 
from ca, 1810, Vaiix. Ex slop{s), tea. 

slop-made. Disjointed: Au8tr^dian coll. 

(— 1909); very ob. Ware. Presumably ex 
sloppily made. 

slop-pail. A man doing housewcjrk : low coll. 
(- 1926). Manehon. 

slop trade. Trade that is ‘ no class ’ : tailors’ 
coll. : mid-(\ 19-20. 

*Slop-tubs. Tea-things: c. >, ca. 1870, low: 
from ca. 1820 ; ob. Egan’s Crose. Cf. slop-feeder. 

slope. A rnnning-away, making-olf; escape; 
coll. : U.S. (— 1859) anglicised ca. 1880. Esp. do a 
slope : coll, and dial. : from ca. 1890. Ex : 

slope, V, To make off; run away, decamp: 
coll. : orig. (1839) LJ.S., anglicised ca. 1857 (see 
‘ Diicange Anglicus ’). Song-writer \'anec ; 
‘ Pomes ’ Marshall. Either ox let's lope ! as H., 
Ist ed., propo.ses, or ex slope, to move obliquely.— 
2. With adv., esp. off (18'tT, Haliburton) and occ. 
home{'imrd), the latter in Mayno lleid, 1851 : coll. : 
orig. U.S., anglicised by 18G0.- -3, (Ex sense 1.) 
‘ To go loiteringly or 8aunteringl\%’ 185]. S.O.T).— 

4. (Likewise ex sense 1.) V.t., to Iea,v(‘ (lodgings) 

without paying: 1908 (O.E.D.). Ex slope, 1, 

influenced by dial, slope, to trick, cheat. O.E.D.— 
6. In G. of early C. 17 (o.g., Rowlands, IGIO), to lie 
down to sleep ; to sleep. (Cf. slope, v.t., to bend 
down). It replaced couch a hog's head. 
slope, do a. See slope, n. 

Sloper’s Island (or i,). A weekly-tenement neigh- 
bourhood : London : from ca. 1870. Esp. ca. 
1870, ‘the Artisans’ Village near Loughborough 
Junction, originally in tlu' midst of fields ; now in 
the centre of a densely populated neigldiourhood,’ 
F. & IL, 1903. 01). bV 1910, t by 1930. Prob. ox 
eloper, one who docam])s. 

sloping billet. A comfortabhi job for a married 
naval man : naval: C. 20. Loweri. l.e. with 
many opjiortunities to be ashore with one’s family : 
? ex sloping roofs. 

Slopper. A slop-basin : Ley.s School : late (’. 19- 
20. See ‘ -cr, Oxford ’. 

slopping-up. A drinking bout : low : from ca. 
1870; ob. 

sloppy. Very sentimental : coll. : late C. 19 20. 
Ex sloppy, feeble, inlirm. Of. slushy. 

slops, tea still in the chest, is to be considered 
either s. or low coll. (— 1859). H., Ist ed. Ex 

slops, (weak) tea as beverage —2 A synonym of 
ales, q.v.—3. Subjects oth(>r than Classics or Mathc- 
mntics ; Cambridge University (— 1923). Man- 
chon. 

slosh. Slush (liquid mud) : dial, and Cockney 
coll. (— 1887). Baumann.—2. A drink ; drink in 
gt'u. : from the middle ISSO’s,—3. Hence, tea : 
schoolboys’ s. (0. 20) ex dial. (— 1899). E.D.I).-— 

4. Nonsense, esp. if aentinnuital : from ca. 1920. 
(l)(‘nis Mackail, 1933.) Ex slush -f bosh. 

slosh. \’.t., to hit, esp. resoundingly : from not 
lat(‘r than 1915. E. M. Forster, in Time and Tide, 
June 1<), 1934, ‘ ISir Oswald Mosley . . . sends them 
[his followers] to slosh the Reds.’ Prob, ex S.E. 
slosh, to splash about in mud,—influenced by dial. 
slovsh, v.t., to sluice,—via U.S. slosh around, ex¬ 
plained by ‘ Major Jack Downing ’ in 1862 as ‘ jest 
goin rite through a crowd, an mowin your swath, 
hitten rite an left everybody you meet ’ (Thornton), 
slosh around. To strut about; take one’s 


‘swanky ’ ease : lower classes’ ( — 1923). Manehon. 
Cf. preceding, 

slosher. A school boarding-house assistant: 
Cheltenham College: late C. 19-20. ? ex U.S. 

slosh, to move aimlessly about. 

sloshiety paper. A gushing Society periodical: 
journalistic: 1883-ca. 1890. Ware. Punning 
society -f- sloshy, slushy. 

sloshing. The vbl.n. of slosh, v.; esp. a thrash¬ 
ing ; from ca. 191G. Lyell. 

sloshy. Emotional, excessive in sentiment; 
orig. at Harrow’: A. Lunn, The Harrovians, 1913 ; 
1924, E. F. Henson, in his delightful (Cambridge 
novel, David of King's, ‘ “ Positively his last appear¬ 
ance,” said David, Rather theatrical, but not 
sloshy 1933, The Daily Mirror, Oct. 26, 

‘ ” xSloshy talk Ex sloppy slushy. —2. Very 
moist: preparatory schools’ : from ca. 1910, E. F. 
Henson, David Blaize, 1916, ‘ Sloshy buttered toast.’ 

slouch at, no. Rather or very good at: U.S. 
(1871) partly anglicised in lato 1890’s, F. T. Hullen. 
1898, ‘ H(‘ was no “ slouch ” at the busini'ss either,’ 
O.E.D. Ex slouch, a lout, a clumsy fellow . 

*slour. To lock (up) ; fasten : c. (— 1812) ; ob. 
by 1890, virtually f by 1930. Vaux ; Ainsworth ; 
H., 3rd ed., ela.ssifies it as prison c. ? origin unless 
pen'hanee a ])erversion of lower. —2, Also, to button 
(up) a garment : esp. in shared hoxler, an insidf‘ 
I)ocket buttoned u]): 1812, Vaux, slour up ; the 
simj)le v. is unrecorded before 1834 in Ainsworth's 
Rookwood. 

sloured i« a variant (— 1923) for slowed, q.v. 
Manehon.—2. See slour, 2. 

slow. Old-fashioned ; behind tlu' tinies : 1827, 
The Sporting Times, ‘Long courtshi])s arc . . . 
voted slow,’ O.E.D. (The Wineliester sense 
‘ Ignorant of Winchester notions ', dating from ca 
1880, is a variant.)—2. Hence, (of things) tedious, 
dull, boring: coll.: 1841, Lever (O.E.D )—3. (Of 
p(‘rHons) hundrum ; dull, spiritless: 1841, Lever 
(O.E.D.).—4. Hence, sexually timid : lattO’. 19-20. 
‘ If there's anything a woman hates, it’s a slow 
man’: heard by the author late in 19LL the 
aphorist being a virtuous, lively and intelligent 
middle-aged woman, speaking en tout bien, tout 
honneur. 

slow as molasses in winter. Sec molasses. 
*slowed. Imprisoned; in prison: o. (-- 1859); 
ob, by 1890, f hy 1920. 11., 1st ed. Ex slow, 

retard, but perhaps influenci’d by slour, 1, q.v. : cf. 
late C. 19-20 slouwr, to ch('ck. 

slowpoke. A dull or (e.g. socially or Hcxually) 
slow’ jierson : Australian : C. 20. (Christina Stead, 
Reven Poor Men of Bydney, 1934. Perhajis a 
corruption of slowcoach. 

slows, troubled with the. Slow-moving : sport¬ 
ing : fiom ca. 1870. Perhaps orig. U.S. and pun¬ 
ning U.S. slows, milk-sickness. 

slubberdegullion. A dirty and/or slobbering 
fellow ; a sloven ne'er-do-well : from ca. 1615 ; ob. 
Perhaps orig. coll., which (witness H.E. and Grose, 
w’ho wrongly spells it slubber dc gullion) it may have 
remained till C. 19. On slubber (later slobber): cf, 
tatlerdemnlion : W. 

’sluck. See’s luck I 

’Slud! A C. 17-18 oath : coll, variant of 
'sblood! Jonson, Fielding. O.E.D. 

slued. See slewed. 

slug. An unascertained kmd of strong liquor: 
1766, Toldervy, ‘ Tape, glim, rushlight, white port, 
rawhei* of bacon, gunpowder ; slug, wild-fire, knock- 
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me-down, and strip mo naked’; f by 1790. (O.E.D.) 
--2, ? hence, a dram, a drink: 1702, Smollett, 

. . That he might cast a slug into his bread-room.’ 
(Since ca. 1880, only U.S.) Hence, fire a dug, to 
take a drink of potent liquor, as in (Jroso, lat ed. : 
ca. 1780-1840.—3. A sct-l)a(;k ; a (great) dis¬ 
appointment : coll. : late C. 19-20. Ex dial, slug, 
a defeat. Cf. : 

slug, v.t. To atrilve heavily : dial. (— 1862) soon 
'> coil. The Echo, March 8, 1869, ‘ He has several 
times been told by unionists on strike that he would 
be “ slugged ” if he went on as he was going,’ 
O.E.l). Eerhaps ex dial, slug, a heavy blow, re¬ 
corded thirty years earlier. (T. slog, v., 1, q.v., and 
slug, n., 3. 

slug, fire a. 8ee slug, n., 2. 

sluice. The female pudend : low coll. : late 

17 -20; ob. ‘ Eacetious ’ I'om IJrown.—2. The' 
mouth : low : from ca. 1830 ; ob. I'rob. ex shnee, 
a channel, inllueneed by sluice, a ga]) ; but per- 
ha])s imm. ex : 

sluice-house. The mouth : low : 1840, Egan ; 
very ob. (!f. sluice, 2. 

sluice one’s or the bolt, dominoes, gob, or ivories. 

T(> drink In'artily : low : ri'sp. mid-C. 19-20 (H., 
3rd ed.), idem, late C. 18 20 {(Jrose, 2nd ed.) and 
rai<bC. 19-20. All slightly ob. (d. sluice, 2. and : 

Sluicery. A public-house .- low : ca. 1820-90. 
Eg.in's (Irose ; H., 1st ed. sluice-house .— 

2. H(‘nc(‘ (?), a drinking-bout : low (— 1923). 
Manchon. 

^sluicing. rick])ocl<etry in yiublic wash-places : 
c. : fi'om ca. 1920. E.g. in hklgar Wallace, Room 

n 

Sluker. An inhabitant, esp. a harlot, of the 
Earisli of St Luke, London ; (’ockney (— 1909). 
Ware. Cf. Angel, q.v. 

*slum. A room : c. : oa. 1810-50. Vaux. 
’ origin, unless Ik'c is right in deriving it ex slumber. 
—2, JS'onsense, gammon, blarney : c. ; ca. 1820- 
1910. Egan’s Crose cites, from RandnlVs Diary, 
‘And thus, without more slum, began ’: H., 5th 
ed. l‘rob. ex senst* 4.—3. Henci', Uom.ariy : c. of 
ca. 1821-50. ‘Jon Lee’, 1823, ‘'J'ho gipscy 

language, or cant, is slum.’—4. A trick or .swindle : 
c. : 1812, Vaux ; 1851, May he w'. Cf. slum, fake 
the, and slam, up to, q.v.—5. ? hence, a begging 
letter : c. ; 1851, Mayhew% ‘ Of these doeum(*ntH 
there are two sorts, “ slums ” (letters) and “ fake¬ 
ments ” (petitions).’ Ob.—6. Hence, any letter : 
pri.son c. (— 1860). H., 2nd ed. Ob.—7. (? ex 

slum, a begging h’tter.) An innuendo, a discredit¬ 
able insinuation : c. (— 1864). II., 3rd ed. ; f by 
1900.—8. A chest ; a yiackagc (o.g. a roll of comiter- 
feit notes) : c. (— 1859) ; ob. H., 1st ed., ‘ “He 
shook a slum of slops ”, stole a chest of tea.’ Per- 
ha])s e.v sense 4.—9. In the language of Punch and 
Judy showmen ())artly c., partly Parlyarcc), the 
call: from ea. ISiiO. Cf. slum-fake and slumming, 
2, qcpv.—10. Sweetmeats for coughs : market- 
traders’ (e.g. Pi'tticoat Lane) : C. 20.—11. Abbr. 
(1908 : O.E.D.) of slumgullion, q.v. 

*slum. To talk nonsense ; syieak cant : c. of ca. 
182(i-80. Cf. slum, n,, 2.—2, Hence, v.t., to trick, 
cheat, swindle: c. (— 1859). H., 1st ed., in 

variant form, slum the gorger, ‘ to cheat on the sly, 
to be an eye servant,’ which is f—prob. since late 
C. 19. —3. Hence, v.t., to hide ; to pass to a con¬ 
federate : c. (— 1874). Implied in H., 6th ed. 
though already implied in slumming, 1, q.v. —4. 
V.i., to hide : c. (— 1923). Manchon.—6. V.t., to 


do hurriedly and/or carelessly : coll. (1865) >, ca. 
1900, S.E. (O.E.D.). Perhaps suggested by to slam 
(a door), influenced by slum, a poverty-stricken 
neighbourhood.—6. V.i,, to enter, or haunt, slums 
for illegal or rather for illicit or immoral purposes : 
University s. : Oxford, ca. 1800 ; (^ambridgo, ca. 
1864 (H., 3rd cd.) : oh. by 1910, virtually t by 1936. 

■—7. Hence, ‘ to keey) to back streets in order to 
avoid observation ’, Barrero & Lckind : University 

H. (— 1897); ob.—8. Hence, from ca. 1899, to 
keep in the background : gen. coll. ; ob.—9. V.i., 
to act ; low theatrical : from ca. 1870 ; ob. Cf. 
slumming, 2. 

slum, cough. Cough-lozenges : grafters’ : C. 20. 
Philij> Allingliam, Cheapjnek, 1934. Also slum : 

sec slum, n., 10. 

’^Slum, fake the. To do the trick ; effect a 
swindle ; c, : mid-C. 19-20. 

*slum, up to. Ak'rt: knowing: c. (— 1823) 
Egan's Crose. Ex slum, n,, 4. 

slum-box. A (typical) bouse in the slums : coll. 
(— 1923). IManchon. 

slum-fake. The coflin in a Punch and Judy show: 
sliowmen : from ca. 1860. (’1. slum, the call, and 

slumming, 2. 

*slum-scribbler. One who employs penmanship 
for illicit ends, e.g. for bcgging-lcttcrs : c. (— 1861). 
Mavbi'W. 

slum shop, sleek-and-. See sleek-and-slum shop, 
slumber in. Public Schools' s. of late C 19-20, 
as m P. C, WodebouHc, Tales of St Austin'’s, 1903, 
‘ To slumber in is to stay in the liou.so during school 
on a pretence of illness.’ 

slumber-suit. Pyjamas: derisive : from ca. 
1924. Ex dra])crs’ j. 

slumgullion. ‘ Any cheap, nasty, washy bovi'r- 
age,’ H., 6tb cd. : from ca. 1870 ; ob. Perhaps a 
fantasy on sliih ( - slob) and the gullion of slubber- 
drguKion (cf. slobgolhou, q.v.) ; (-('rLamly fanciful. 
(As a watery stew or hash, it is U.S.) 

slumguzzle, v.t. To deceive : angla ised ca. 1910. 
Ex U.S. 

slummery. Gibberish ; ‘ ziph ’ : ca. 1820-50 : 

low s., perhaps orig. c. ‘Jon Bee’, 182.3, ‘Dutch 
Sam excelled in slinnTiu'ry-—Willus 3 "ouvu.a 
givibus glasso ginibus 

*slumming, vbl.n. Passmg counterfeit money : 
c. (— 1839) ; ob. Brandon. Perhaps I'X slum, v., 

I. —2. Acting : low theatrical : from ca. 1870 ; ob. 
Miss Braddon, 1872, ‘ The gorger’s awfully ('oall_v on 
his own slumming, eh ? ’ Cf. slum, the call, and 
slum-fake, q.v.—3. ‘ The secreting of Uqie or sorts.’ 
Jacobi : printers’ s. (— 1888). Ex shun, v., 2, 
q.v. 

slummock, improperly -uck (v.t. and i.). To 
clean carele.ssly, iinperfectlv ; to dust : coll. 
(— 1923). Manchon. A back-formation from 
S.E. slinnmocky, slovenly. 

slummy. A servant girl : low : late C. 19-20. 
7 ex slummy, earele.ss, inllueneed by slummy, from 
a slum neighboiirbood. Cf. slavey. —2. One wdio 
lives in a slum : coll. : late (J. 19-20. (Pat 
O’Mara, The Autobiography of a Liverpool Irish 
Slummy, 19.34). 

Slumopolis. Slum London : jocular coll. 
(— 1887); ob. Baumann. On Cotfonpolis. 

slung. (Of a picture) rejected ; artists’ and art- 
etudenta’ (— 1909). Ware. Prob. suggested by 
hung. 

slung out ou hands and knees. Dismissed : 
tailors’; from ca. 1870.; ob. 
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slung sword, ship one’s. To be promoted to 
warrant olhcer : naval: late 19-20. Bowen. 

slur. A method of cheating at dice : ca. 1640- 
1750 : perhaps orig. s. or coll., but eoon j. (therefore 
S.K.). Ex slur, to make a die leave the box w'ithout 
turning (Nash, 1594 : O.E.L).). 

slush. J^'ood : nautical : late C. 19-20. Ex 
nautical tS.E. slush. Ef. slushy, n.—2. ‘ Coffee and 
[? or] tea served in a common coffee-house ’ : low 
urban (— 1909). Ware.—3. Counterfeit ])aper 
money (esp. notes) : c., orig. U.S., anglicised in 
1924 by Edgar Wallace (O.E.T). Sup.). Ex the 
inferiority" of slush. (—4. As = sickly sentiment, 
slush is familiar S.E.) 

slush-bucket. A foul feediT : coll. : ca. 1780- 
1S50. Crose, 1st cd. (Extant in dial.) 

slusher. A cook's assistant at. shearing time on 
a station : Australian coll. >, ca. 1910, 8.E. The 
Mtlhourue Arejus, S<‘[)t. 20, 1890. CT. slushy, 2. 
(Morris )—2. One u ho (prints and) circulate.^ 
eounteiieit })aper-moncy : e. : 1921, Edgar Wallace, 
hoorn 13. Ex .v///sA, li. 

slushy. A shi])'s cook : nautical coll. (— 1859). 
H., Kt ed. Ex slush, refuse fat of boiled meat. 
('f. slush, 1 .--2. I Ienc(\ influenced by slushrr (q.w), a 
cook's assistant at a shearing : Australian coll. : 
1896, A. B. I’aOTson, m The Munfroru Snoiry lin er, 

‘'TIk' tarboy, th(' cook, and the* slushy . . . with 
the rest of tlic shearing horde.’ ]\Iorris. In C. 20, 
sltisl/y IS much more gcii. tlian slusher (sense 1). 

slushy, adj. ExtreiiK'ly sentimental : C. 20. 
l.'\ slnshi^, wasliy, rubbishy. Cf. sloppy, rpv. 

sly. Illegal, illicit : earliest and mainly in sly 
gr(Hj. Australian s., 1844 (O.E.D.),— sly yroy-selTing, 
Sflhr, shop. Mayhev, 1851, ‘sly trad<*'. E\ sly, 
secret, stenlthv. ('f. sh/, on the, and sly, lun, qq.v. 

sly, on or upon the, Privat(‘(ly), s^-cret(ly), 
illieit(ly) : 1812, \'au\ : eoll. (u. ISTtt S.E. 

.Ma\hew, 1851, ‘Ladies tliat liked a drop on the 
fcty.’’ O.E.T). 

sly, run. To esea])(' : low s. (? e.) : late C. 18- 
eatly 19. 1'. tV 11.. wliosi* (piotation long antici¬ 

pates the sporting sense : (ot a dog) to run eiin- 
ninglv. 

sly-boots ; ca. 1730-1830, occ. sly-boot. A sly or 
crafty person : coll. : ca. 1680, Lord Cuilford wn.s 
thus nicknamed (Noith, Lives oj the Norths, p. 169). 
Es]).—.set' B.E. and Oro.sc—a person seemingly 
snnyile, act ually subtle or shrewd. In ( '. 19-20, 
otten jocular and hardly if at all pejorati\(‘. Of. 
t sly-cap, a. sly or a cunning man (Otway, 1681), and 
th(' much more gen. smooth-boots, late 0, 16-eaiTy 18. 

sly grog. See sly.—sma’am. A variant, mainly 
dial . of snan m, (j.v. 

*smabble or snabble. To desiioil, knock down, 
half-skm : arrest ; e. of ea. 1720-1840. A New 
Caritnig Diet.. 1725. See snabble. 

smabbled or snabbled. Killed in battle: ca. 
1780-1840. (host', 1st ed. Ex .swn//5/r. 

smack. A liking or fancy : tailors’ eoll. : from 
ca. 1870. ‘ lie had a real smack for the old ’un,’ 

F. L 11. (T. C. 14-mid-17 S.E. smock, enjoyment, 

inclination (for a place).—2. A ‘ go ’ : coll. : 1889, 
The Tall Mall (iazelte, ‘I am longing to have a 
smack at thest^ Matabcli'S,’ O.E.I).—3. Hence, an 
attempt (ot) : coll. : late C, 19-20. Manchon. 
Prob. ex dial.: sec E.D.l). Hence : 

smack, at one. At the first attempt ; (all) at the 
one time : coll. : late C. 19-20. Ex senses 3, 2 of 
the preceding. 

smack at, have a. See smack, n., 2. 


smack(-)smooth. rerfecily even, level, smooth : 
1755, Smollett (O.E.D.) : coll, until late C. 19, then 
dial. Ex 5wafA-, vbl.adv.^—2. As complement, with 
serai-advl. force : ‘ so as to leave a level surface ’ : 
1788. Dihdin.—3. Hence, adv.; smoothly ; without 
hindrance: C. 19-20: hke sense 2, coll, till 0. 2(>., 
then mainly dial. H. Martin, 1802, ‘ A tour . . . 
Aveut on smack smooth,’ O.E.D. 

smack-up. A fight: New Zealanders’; from ca. 
1906.-2. Hence, a battle : id.: in G.W. 

smacked up, be. To come off W'orst in a fight of 
any kind ; New Zealanders’ : C. 20.—2. Hence, in 
G.W., to be wounded ; id. Also be smarlrtl. 

smacker. A peso : Soutli Amci-ican English : 
late (’. 19-20. G. \\ . d'huiTow (Taig. J'anKiuayan 
Interlude, 1935. ‘“I v ill give aou a thousand 
beautiful smackers for your church . . .' ‘Mae. 
took out a tliousand jh so hill and handed it to me.’ 
—2. £1, not(' or eoin : Australian : from ca. 192fh 
Ghristina Stead, Sere7i T’oor Men of Sydm y. 1934. 

smacker, (go down) with a. (To fall) • smack ': 
loAvcr classes' eoll. (— 1887). Baiiimmii 
’•‘Smacking-COVe. A coachman .- r. mi<l C. 17- 
eaiTy 19. ('oics, 1676 ; B.E. ; Gro^'. Dt ( d. Ex 

A\hi]). 

small, n. See smalls, 2.—small, sing. Sic sing 
small. 

small and early ; {<u- }i\pliemiied) An cNcniuc 
jiarty. fi'vv-piTsoncd and carlv-dejairtirig ; ]88(>, 

J.ior(i Beaeonsfield (O.E.D.); eoll. till 20, thin 
S.E. ; sliLditly oh AdiiinhraU'd in Ou'kcns, 1865, 
‘Mrs INxhuiap added a small and eath cM-jiing to 
the dinner 

small arm, one's ot the. d'la' pi m- Esj). in 

small-arm ■ni'-gxt ttou, a medical in^^jiection, among 
mt'i), for V(uuT( al disi'ase : military . troni ca. J9i('. 
17\ snmll arms, rcA'olvers and rifles. See esjn B Ik B 
(3r(T e<l , 1931). 

small beer of. think, (f fi n. with no.) To Iiua e a 
low Ofunion of (persons, mostly oiiesi'lf) : eoll.: 
1825, \V(‘stmacott (O.E.f).); 'riiaekeray ; lAtton. 
Ex small, j.e. A\eak or inferior, (mer. AUo small 
coals and sntall t/nngs, qq.v. ; Q.i.'jiotatoes, small, q v. 

small cap 0. A oiKl-in-eommand ; an undi r 
ov('rse('r : printers'; from ca. 1870; oh. Ifit., a 
small capital leltrr <), i.c. a capital m a word all of 
c(pial-si/,c(l capitals, as fo KssKhn. 

small cheque. A dram ; a (small) drink ; nau¬ 
tical : from ca. 188(»; oh. Of. knork down a 
cheque, sficnd all in diink : see knock dOWn . . . 

small coals . . . A ca. 1860-90 vaiiani of small 
beer . . ., (j.A'. IT.. 2nd ('d. 

small cuts. A small jiair of scissor^ • tailors’ • 
late (7 19-‘20. 
small fry. See fry. 

small-gang, v.t. To mob : low: mid-f" 19 ‘A)- 
oh. JMayhcAv, 1851 (O.E.D.). 

small jeff. A small (>ruj)loycr ; tailors': late 
(). B»-20. i'f. flat-iron jeff, q.v. 

small-parter. A player of small parts : theat¬ 
rical coll. : C. 20. (The Lassinq Show dune ‘M 
1933.) 

small pill. A diminutive football (used on 
runs): Leys School : late G. 19-20. 
sniall potatoes. See potatoes, 
small things of, think. A variant of small 
beer . . ., q.v. ; coll. : 1902, The Pall Mall Gazette, 
Sept. 19, ‘Vogler’—the South African cricketer 
(googly bowler)—* had reason to think no small 
things of himself.’ Of. small coals. 
smalls. The Responsions examination : Oxford 
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Uaivcrsity coll. : ca. 1841, as E. A. Freeman (1823- 
92) showw in hi.s article in The. Coritewpornry Jieview, 
vol. li, ]). 821 ; llristed, 1852; ‘ (Jnthbert lledo \ 
I85;i; lluglu‘s, Tom Hroicn at Oxford, 1801. Per* 
hapri, as the D.E.l). jxjints out, ex \n parviso (or 
-sns). At Cambridge, the corres]>onding term is 
httlv-go, q.v.—2. ‘ Towns not boastinuj a regularly 
built and |)rop(‘jly a])pointed theatre,’ The Ardrossan 
Herald, {Sept. 11, 1891 : theatrical coll.: from ea. 
H9'). F. <.V 11 , however, in lOo:} defines thus, 
im})lying a .singular ; ‘ A one-night ])erlbnnance in a 
small town or village liy a minor (‘omjiany carrying 
its own “ iit-u}) Hence do the stntills, to tour the 
sm til towns ; theatrica,! coll. : C. 29. 

smarm ; oce. smalm, V.i. To behave with ful- 
8()m<‘ llatterv or msirie(*rc pohttuie.s.s : coll. : from 
not later than 1915. J^lx :—2. finiobi), smarm, coll. 
(Kite (J. 19 20), to .smooth down, as hair with 
jtomade. S.U.I). The w'ord prob. n'presents a 
blend : ? ‘ S))Ki)i> n t\]th cream ’. 

smarmy. A]it to llatler lidsomely, speak 
I'l.idyingly or ovt r-jtolittdy or wuth courteous in- 
Kiiiis'rity : coll ■ from ca. 1915. Ex :—-2. 
8>Narmi/, (of hair) sleek, plastt'red dowm : coll.: 

20.—Ik Also as a dr. in both .sen.se.s, esyi. 1. 
smart. A ^eIV ek'gant young man about town: 
(London) Sm, icty : ca. 1750-80. O.E.l). 

smart, adj. Patht'r stet'p (ground) : mid-E. 17- 
2i> S.E. until late (’. 19, tlu'ii coll, (ob.) and dial. 
(' ILD., and e^jt. E.D.D. (If. steep (price). 

smart Alec. .\ know-all, an ontmsively smart 
pci-,()n : coll ; orig. (ca. 1870), IkS., anglicised by 
I9l>0. (O.l'kl) Sup.) Altio smitit Alick. 

smart as a carrot(, as), (buly dn-ssed -. 1780 : 
roll, until mid-<'. 19, then dial., -w hich it had been 
since 1791 at h'ast. (Irose, 2nd ('d., as smart as a 
lanet netr scrajiid. (A])per8on ) 
smart as be damned!, as). Extrcmelv Kmart m 
anficaraiice : coll..* (’. 20. (F. JIrctt Young. Ji/// 

I\ 'll lake, 1950.) See also the like paragrajdi and the 
he danuifd enl rv. 

smart as threepence. Smartly dressed : lower 
( la^.'.c,s’ coll. (— 1SS7) ; ob. Ikiumann. 

smarty. A would-be clever, cunning, or witty 
pci.v.on : L’.y. (1880), anglicj.si'd—as a coll.—ca. 

1905. chielly as an impertinent and esyi. in Australia 
and Mew Zi*aland.—2. fu.shionable jicrson ; one 
in tlu* swim : coll. : irom ca. 191)0. K. F, Ben.son, 
7’nil ail of (I'old, 191)15. ‘ Social 8iiiartie.s.’ 

smash. Tit and lig., a heavy blow : coll, aial 
dial. ; 1779, (J.F.l). In 1780, it was used like 

smack, 2, (|.v • 2. IMashed vegetables, e.^p. turnips : 

t a. 1780—18150. (Iro.^e, 1st ed., ‘ Jit'g of mutton and 
Hinash, a h'g of mutton and mashi'd turnijw, {sea 
term).* (A*, modern mash, mashed jiotatoccs. — 3. 

(’<iunterfeit coin : c. : late ,(. 1 . 18 20 ; slightly ol). 
Potter, 1795. Cf. smash, v., 2, and smash-feeder, 
(pv. ? because it ‘ smashes ’ acceptors.— L. Jjooso 
« hango : c. : inid-(k 19 -20; rhyming s. on cash, 
F. & H.—5. Tobacco : c. : from lute 1880’s. Cf. 
slimj the smash, ((.v. ? because it break,s regulations. 

’'‘smash, V. To kick down stairs ; e.: late (k 17— 
(Mily 19. B.E. ; Erose, 2nd ed. IVol). imitative 
(OE.L).).—2. To pass, occ. to utter (counterfeit 
money) : c. : from ca. 1810. Lex. Bal .,—but see 
smasher, 4. t'f. smashhig, adj.—3. To give change 
for (a note, a coin) : from ca. 1810 : either c. or 
lows,; ob Vaux.—4. To beat badly: pugilistic 
coll.: from ca. 1820.—5. V.i,, to go bankrupt; bo 
ruined: coll.: 1839, Hood (O.E.D,). Hcc. smash up: 
not before 1870’8 ; very rare in C. 20.—Eap. smash 


ahrandy-peg, to drink one: military : from ca. 1880. 
Ware cite.s The. Daily News, May 7, 1884.—7. To 
break burglariously into (a bouse, etc.) : c. : from 
ca. 1920. E.g. in Edgar Wallace, We Shall See !, 
1920. 

smash ! ; smash me I ; smash my eyes ! A coll, 
and dial, imprecation: ob. in C. 20: n'fiji. 1819 
(mostly North Country dial.) ; 1894 ; 181515, Scott. 
O.E.l). H., 3rd cd., defines smash-man-Geordie as 

‘a ])itman’s oafli ’ in Durham and Northumber¬ 
land ; of. Geordie and smasher, last sense, qq.v. 

smash, go (to). \'ariant of .sa/u.s-/?, v., fifth sense : 
coll. : mid C. 19 20. H., Ht cd. 

*smash a load. I'o get riil of twenty counterfeit 
coins: e. (— 1933). (.Uiarles E. Leach. 

’“smash-feeder. A silver or a Brifnnnia-metal 
spoon : c. ; resp. ea. 1839-59 and ca. 1859 1910 
('l'li<* best imitation shillings were made from 
Britannia metal, ILx smash, n., 3. 
smash me ! ; smash my eyes I See smash I 
smash the teapot. 'I'o break one's pledge of 
abstmen<‘(> ; urban Iowit classes’ (— 1909), ob. 
Ware. 

smashed, adj. Ibdueetl in rank : naval (—1909). 
Ware. 

smasher. Anything very large or unusually 
excellent ; (in post-CLW. s., often it ~ an ex¬ 
tremely pretty girl): 1794 (E.D.D.). Ob.—2. 
Hence, a crusliing reply, a very severe artifle or 
revi(*w : coll. : 1828, Blacku'ood's Magazinr, ' His 
reply . . . was a complete smasher,’ O.E.D. 
Sligiitly ob.—3. Hence, a heavy fall (1875) or a 
damaging or settling blow (1897) : coll. fl.IO.D.— 
4. A ])as.ser (1795, Potter) or, less gt'ii., an utterer 
(179f), O.E.D.) of false moni'V, whether coin or note: 
c. : late C. 18 20. Ex smash, n., 3, or it may argue 
an existence for smash, v., 2, at least sixteen years 
before the app. earliest record.-—5. licnci', a basi* 
coin or, says E. & H., forged note : e. : mid-C. 19- 
20; very ob, Mayliew, 1851.—0. A North 
(’ountry seaman; nautical (— 1883) Clark 
Busstdl. Prob, ex smash !, (pv.--7. ‘ A soft felt hat 
with a broad brim,’ Pettman : South Afri(>an coll. : 
from ca. 1885. Pettman.—8. A receiver of stolen 
goods: c. (— 1929). f).E.D. (Sup.); (Charles E. 

Leach, On Top of the ISiderivoild, 1933. Prob. 
influenced by senses 4 and 5. 

’“smashing. The passing or utti'ring of false 
moiKW : 0 . (— 1812). Vaux. Ex smash, v., 2. 

"“smashing, adj. Counterfeit; c. : 1857, Borrow. 
—2 Engaged in ‘ smashing ’ : c. : 1899, O.E.D.— 
3. TNccllent ; the adj. corresponding to smasher, 1 ; 
C. 19-20. 

smatteract. As a matter of fact: sliorthand 
typist.^' : ('.20. 

smawm. A variant, mainly dial., of smarm, q.v. 
"“smear. A house-painter : c. : late C. 17-mid- 
18. Street Robberies Considered, ca. 1700. Ex the 
rough work of many paiiiters.^—2, Hmice, a 
plasterer : ca. 1720-1820 : c. >, ca. 1750, s. A 
New Canting Diet., 1725 ; Orose, 1st ed. 

*Smear-gelt. A bribe .* ca. 1780-1840 : e. or low 
8. Orose, 1st ed. Ex (der. gelt, payment ; with 
smear, cf. grease, a person s palms. 

*Smeer. An incorrect spelling of smear, q.v. 
smell. To make smelly ; fill with oflVnsive 
odour: coll.: 1887. O.E.l).—2. (Gen. with nega¬ 

tive.) To approach at all, be even compared with, 
in ability: from ca. 1915. E.g. ‘ Fleetwood- 
Smith can’t ’—rarely ‘ doesn’t ’—‘ smell Orimmett 
as a batsman ’; ‘ “ Are you aa good as he is at 
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liattinj:; ? “ No ; can't smell him ’*.* Ex suuU, 

to detect, have an inkling of. Cf. synell at^ q.v. 

[smell a rat. Ca. 1780-1830, it was, to judge from 
Grose (all edd.), c. : not, however, that one lexieo- 
graphej- e(uinotea irrefragable certainty.] 
smell at, get a. (Only in interrogative or nega¬ 
tive.) I'e get a chance at; to apfiroach : (low) 
(oll. (— IS87). Baumann. C'l. .svaf//, 2, q.v. Ex 
olfactory inaccessibility. 

smell one’s hat. To jiray into one's hat on 
reaching oiu 's pew in church ; jocular coll. (— 1887). 
Baumann. 

smell-powder. A duellist: coll.: ea. i820-0(i. 
Bee. Ci. fire-water. 

*smel!er. A garden : c. : earl}’ (\ 17. Row¬ 
lands. JhHtl). vxsJueUiitg c/tca/, 1, (gv.—2. The nose : 
late 17-20 : c. >, ea. 17h0. .s. B.E. ; Gro.se, Isl 
ed. ; Walkt r, 1001, Iri the Blood, ‘ 1 tqipi'd ’im oru* 
on the bineller as .soon as ’e .said it.’ 01. 6iac//c?-s-, 1. 
(pv 3. lienee, a blow on tlie nose : boxing : Irom 
early lS2(rs. ‘ don Bee.’ Of. ao.v<r.---4. llen<-e, in 
late (.’. 10 20, llg. : a grave s(‘t-baek. In Ajnil. 
1031. a well known novelist told the author tliat ht' 
had pot ■ a ia]> on the smeller of a iritieisin ’ from a 
ci'rlain Eoiidon jxTiodical.—h. Anything exci-p- 
tional in tlx' w ay of violence, strength, etc. : c(>ll. : 
1808, lvi])ling, ' Good old gahss regular smellers' 
(O.K.D. yuyi.) Of. s)iorter.—(j. \ sneaking spy ; a 
I’aulBry: late 0.10-20; slightly ob. 'fhc Century 
Diet. 

smeller, come a. To have a heavy fall (lit. or fig.): 
low :latc 0,10 20, Manchon. Of. .swc//er, 3 and 4. 

smellers. Nostrils ; 1G78, Ootton, ‘ for he on 
smellers, >ou must know, j Reciav'd a .sad unlucky 
blow.’ Prob. ex ameller, a feeler, e.g. ol a fly.—2. 
As a oat’s wlii.skt'rs’, it may ong. (173K) have been 
coll,--Grosi', 1st ed.. eh'arly clas.sifies it as coll, or 
H.,—but fioin ea. 1850, at latest, it has certainly 
b('<'n S.E. 

^smelling cheat or chete. A ganhm ; an orchard : 
e. : 1507, Harman ; Ikk. ; Grose, Isted. ] by 1830 ; 
ob. as early, prob., as 1700. Lit,, a smelling, i.e. 
.Iragrant, thing.--2. A nosegay: O. 17 early 10 
(ju’ob. ol). by 1750): e. B.E. ; Gro.se, Lst ed. It 
seems likely that after C, 10, the predominating 
sense of svielUng cheat is nost'gay, for in i0i(» Kow'- 
Jands writes, ‘ Smellar, a garden ; not Smelling 
elu'ate, for thats a Nosega> .’■ -3. The nose, says 
E. & IT. : but this I believe to be an error caused by 
confusion between smeller and smelling cheat. 

smelly. ‘ Shady dishonourable, illicit: low 
(— 1923). Manchon. ITob, after 

’•‘smelt. A half-guinea : e. of ca. 1030-1830, but 
ob. as early, jirob., as 1750. Shirley, J 035 (O.E.D.); 
Shad well; Grose, lst ed. Not impossibly an s per¬ 
version —s perversions are fairly common in English 
c. and 8. (cf. the prefix-use of s in Italian)—of melt 
(v. as 11 .) : the ‘ melt ’ or melting-down of a guinea. 
Cf. smish for mish, qq.v. 

smelts, westward for. (Esp. go westward . . .) 

On the spree : semi-proverbial coll. : early C. 17. 
DekkiT & Webster. Jut., in search of ‘ conies ’, 
male or female, a smelt being a simpleton. 

smiff-box. The nose; pugilistic: ca, 1860-90. 
H., 3rd ed. 

Smiffield. Smithfield (Market), London : Cock- 
ney (— 1887). Baumann. 

sniifligate ; smifligation. Ob. variants of spijli- 
cate, -atiou : 1839, Dickens (O.E.D.). 

’•‘smiggins. A barley soup, a (cold) meat hash : 
prison c. ; ca. 1820-80. Knapp & Baldwin, The 


Newgate Calemlar, vol. iii, 1826 (O.E.D.) ; Brandon. 
A nickname, perhaps ex a warder named Higgins. 
(C. etymologies are heartbreaking.) 

smile. A drink of liquor, esp. of whiskey : U.S. 
(1850), anglicised ca. 1870 : s. till C. 20, then coll. 
Jerome K. Jerome, 1889 (O.E.D.). Cf. : 

smile, v’.i. To drink (liipior, esp. whiskey) : 
IkS. (1858), .anglicised ca. 1870. 

smile !, I should. A lot I care ! : c.]). : 1891 
(O.E.D.). Cf. worry k 1 .^houkl. 

smile like a brewer’s horse. 'J’o smile deliglitedly 
or broadly : coll. : C. 17. Howell, 1059. A 
brew'er’s horse thrives on its food and the cir¬ 
cumambient odour of hops, 

smilence ! Bilence : non-aristocraLe (— 1909); 
ob. by 1920, t by 1930. Cf. smoir (W are). 

smiler. A kind of sliandy-gafl ; 1892, The Jhitly 
A’cie,s-, Nov. 10 ; ob. O.E.D. 

smirk. ‘A fimeal, sjiniee Eellow,’ B.E.: late 
C. 17 (‘arly 19. E\ tlu' v. 

*smish. A shirt: e. : from ea. 1810; ob. 
\ aux. I’ervi'r.sion oi mish, q.v,. or via s{e)mie/ie — 
ch( mtsr (Ikiumann). 

smit. In love : mid-C. 19-20 eoll., jocular on 
archaic j)ast p[)l. 

smite. To obtain money from (a tiitoi) : Univer¬ 
sity : ca. 1780- 1830. Gro.si*, Ist i‘d. '!v\ smite hip 
and thigh. Cf. rush and sting, (jipv, 

*smiter. The arm : c. : ca. 1070-1815. Coles, 
1070; B.E.; Gro.se, 1st ed. 

Smith. Se(' Duleep. 

Smith, Mr. Mu.ssolmi : from ca. 1924 among 
Briti.sli residents on the Italian Riviera, esp. at 
Boi-dighcra. By eiiplicuiism. 

Smith !, what an 0. What a grim laugh ' : non- 
aristocrat le : - a. 1835-,‘)0. Ware. Lit,, ‘ what an 
“ O. (Smitli ” ! ’ ex the cavernous laugii of one 0. 
Smith, a popular actor of villains’ ]>arts. 

smithereens ; smithers. Small ])ieees or frag¬ 
ments : coll, and dial,, ong. Anglo-Irish : irom ea. 
J840; the latter, only dial. aft(T ca. 1890. S. C. 
Hall, 1841, ‘ Harness . . . broke into smith('i‘('cns ’ ; 
Halliwdl, 1847, '’Smithers, fragments, atoms.’ 
Actually, smithers, of obscure etymology hut pci- 
liaps cognate with smite, is the earlier, -cen being (as 
in colleen) an Irish dimimitive sulhx. Esp. go. and 
Idinv, to smithers, and blow, break, knock, split to or 
into smilheree.us, and (rare in C. 20) go to smithereens ; 
ef. all to .^smithereens, all to Hmasli. O.E.D. ; E.D.T>. 

Smithfield bargain. A bargain or deal in which 
the purchaser is taken in: coll.: ca. 1000-1830. 
‘ Gheats ’ Wilson, 1002; Richardson, 1753. 
Adumbrated in Shakesjiearc's 2/wi Henry IV, 
Act I, 8c. 2. Ex the horse and cattle (iiow^ the 
great meat) market.-—2. Hence, ea. 1770-1840, a 
marriage of convenience, with money the dominant 
factor: coll. Grose, 2nd ed. Cf. Breton, 1605, 
‘ Eie on these market matches, where marriages are 
made without affection.’ 

Smoak, -y. C. 17-18 spelling of smoke, smoky, 
qq.v. 

smock. Of all the numerous phrasi's in F. & H. 
and O.E.D.—‘ usual!}’ suggestive of loose conduct or 
immorality in, or in relation to women,’ O.E.D.— 
only two are to bo considered ; these may possibly 
be eoll. and certainly the latter is not s. :—smock> 
alley (Ned Ward), the female pudend ; smock- 
pensioner, a male keep. Cf. skirt, q.v. 

smoke. A cigar, cigarette, or jiipe • 1882 

(O.E.D.): coll. >, ca. 1910, S.E.—2. Smoke, the, 
1804, H., 3rd ed.; the big S. (— 1897); the great S. 
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(— 1903). London : tramps’ fi, >, ca. 1900, ^^en. 
coll. Cf./I aZd Ticc/'/f, Edinburgh.—3. smoke. Cape. 
See Cape Smoke.— -4. (Also smoke-on : ex have a 
amoke on.) A blush: Scottish Public Schools’ : 
from ca. 1885. Ian Miller, School Tie., lOBf). 

smoke, V. To ridicule, make fun of ; lat«i 17- 
niid-19 : coll. >, ca. 1800, S.E. Ned Ward, in The 
London Spy, ‘ We smoak’d the Beaus . . . till they 
sneak’d oil oik^ by one ’ ; Miss Burney ; Keats. 
]k'iha])B ex smoke, to suspect (a person).— 2. As a 
spccihc nuance of this : ‘ to afl'ront a Stranger at his 
coining in,’ Ji.E. : late C. 17-18.—3. 'To coit with (a 
woman) : C. 17-19.—4. V., to blush ; Public 
Schools’: from ca. 1800. Farrar in St Winifred's, 
18(i2 (O.E.l).). Cf. the C. 10 smoke, to fume, be 
very angry.—5. To decamj) ; low- Australian : 
from ca. 1890, Morris. Ex smoke alony, to ride at 
great sjx'cd. 

smoke, Cape. Si c Cape Smoke.— smoke, in. See 
in smoke. 

smoke, like. Bapidly : ca. 1800, an Irish lady 's- 
maid writes of tlu; Bussian postillions that ‘they 
driv(! like smoke u]) the hiW' (The JinssianJottrmils 
of Maria ami Katherine Wibnot, 1803-1808, edited by 
J. 11. M. Hide ; 1833, M. Scott : coll, till ca, 1870, 
then S.E. Ex the manner in which smoke dis¬ 
perses in a high wind. 

smoke, the great. See great smoke and smoke, 
n., 2. 

smoke-boat. A steamer ; sailing-ships’ pejora- 
tiv(' : late C. 19-20 ; ob. Bowen. 

smoke, gammon, and spinach,—all. See all 
smoke . . . 

smoke-ho ; -oh ; smoko. A cessation from 
work in order nominally to smoke, certainly to rest: 
coll ; 1897, Frank Bullen ; II. Lawson. 1900. 

O.E.L. 

smoke-jack. An inspector of factories, esp. of 
their ehimiieys : lower classes’( —1923). Manchon. 

smoke-on. See smoke, n., 4. 

smoke-stack. A steamer : sailing-ship seamen's 
pejorative coll., as is their sUamlmat yuan for a sailor 
therein : from not latiT than 1885. 

smoker. A chamber-pot : low' : inid-C. 19-20; 
ob. Lx steam arising therefrom in cold w'cather.— 
2. A voter : Preston s, or coll. : ca. 1800-1832. 
See llalliwell. Because every man that used the 
ehimnoy of his cottage had a vote.—3. A steamer : 
coll. : ca. 1825-60. O.E.l). Cf. pvffer. —4. One 

who blushes : Public Schools’ ; 1866 (O.E.D.). Ex 
smoke, v., 4.—5. A sultry day : low coll. {— 1887); 
slightly ob. Baumann. Cf. sense 1, 

Smokes, the (great). An occ. variant (— 1923) of 
smoky, n., 2. Manchon. 

smoking. Vbl.n. of smoke, v., esp. 1, 4.— 

smoko. See smoke-ho. 

smoky, dealous : s. or coll. : late C. 17-mid-18. 

B. E., who is, I think, wrong in classifying it as c. 
Ex swol-y, suspicious.—2. (Smoky.) The inevitable 
nickname of men 8urnam('d Holmes : military: 

C. 20. E, & Gibbons. With a jest on smoky 
homes, 

Smole, n. and v. Smile ; esp. in (he) snwled a 
smile (or amole) ; jocular >, by 1900, non-aristo- 
cratic (— 1909); slightly ob. ‘Invented’ by 
F. C. Burnand, ca. 1877, in Punch, says Ware. Cf. 
emilence f 

smoodge, V.i. To flatter, wheedle, speak with 
deliberate amiability : Australian : late C. 19-20. 
Ex to amoothe. —2. Hence, to make love, pay court: 
Australian : C. 20. C. J. Dennis {smooge). Hence, 


smoodger, the agent, and smoodging, tho action. 
Prob. ex ob. S.E. smudge, v.t., to caress, and dial, 
smudge, to kiss, to yearn for, smudge, after, to begin 
to })ay court to : on dial, smoiich, to kiss, 
smoot, ri. and v. Si'c smout. 

‘^smooth white. A shiilmg: c. and low ; lale 
C. 19-20 ;ob. (F. &H.) 

’smoming. 'This morning : coll, : lute (1. 19-20. 
Dorothy Sayers, Murder Musi Adveiiise, 1933, 
‘ “ When’s ho coming ? ” “ ’Smorning ”.’ 

smother. A hidmg-phu i' for stolen goods ; an 
overcoat folded over a juckpocket’s arm to mask hi.s 
movenumts : c. (— 1933). (diaries E. Leach.—-2. 
Trade s., mid-C. 19-20, as in Mayhew, 185J, ‘A 
“ liek-up ” is a boot or shoo re-lastcd, and the bot¬ 
tom covered with a “ smother ”... obtained 
from tho dust of the room.’ O.E.l),—3. ‘ A tur 
coat overcoat ’ : graft(Ts’ : C. 20. (T\ Alling- 

liara, Cheapjack, 1934.) Prob, ex the warmth it 
gives. 

“^smother, v.t. 'To cover up; to hide : New Zea¬ 
land c. (— 1932). Cf. n., 1, q.v. 

smother (or s'm’other) evening ! A c.p. of 
eyniiad rcfu.sal : music-halls' : 1884-5. \\^are. 

Ex one of tbe great Arthur Boberts's songs ; it was 
thus titled and themed. 

smother a parrot. To drink, neat, a glass of 
absinthe: Aiiglo-Freiicli ; ca. 1900-14. Ware. 
Like so many parrots, absinthe is—’Or w'as—green. 

smouch. ‘ l)ried leaves of the ash tree, used by 
the smugglers for adulterating tlie black, or bohea 
teas,’ Grose, 1st ed. : ca. 1780-1840 : ])erhaps orig. 
e. or B,, despite the O.E.D.’s assumption tliat it is 
S.E.- -2. See : 

Smous, Smouse ; Smouch, Smoutch. A Jew : 

Smouse, 1705 (Bosnian) ; Smous, 1785 (((rose, who 
restricts it to a German Jtwv) ; smouch, 1765 ((.’. 
Johnston) ; Smoutch, 1785 (((umbcrlaiid). 'The 
•s, -se, forms are rare in C. 19 ; both -«(e) and -ch 
forms are t by 1880, e.\ee])t as archaisms. Wh}' the 
O.E.D. should treat smou{t)ch -—an alteration of 
smous{e )—as S.E., and S'm 0 ‘us{e.) as s,, 1 cannot see : 
both. 1 behove, are s., S7uous{e) coming direct ex the 
Dutch smous (identical with German-Jew ish 
schmus), patter, prolit, HiJirew' schmuoss, news, 
tales (O.E.D. ; W.); Sewi'l, 1708, pro^Josed 

derivation ex Moses, —cf. Ikey.—2. Hence, in 
South Africa, an itinerant (esp. if Jewish) trader : 
coll.: smou{i)ch, 1849; smouse, 1850, but antici¬ 
pated fifty years before. Also Smouse/ : 1887 
(Bettrnan); smousing, itinerant trading, I'rom mid 
1870 ’b, is another South African coll. O.E.D.; 
Pettman.— smousing. See Smous, 2. 

smouse, v.i., corresponding to Srnous{e), n., 2. 
Pettman. smousiug. See Smous, 2. 

smout ; smoot. A compositor seeking occasional 
work at various houses : printing (— 1888). 
Jacobi. While smoot is, in C. 20, more gen., smout 
is recorded the earlier. Ex : 

smout ; smoot, v.i. To work on occasional jobs 
at various houses or even at one if it is not one’s 
regular place of employrru'iit : printing : from ca. 
1680 : in C. 20, smoot (app. unrecorded before 1892) 
is the more gen. Moxon. In C. 17-18, v.t. as 
smout on (a firm). O.E.D. Perhaps ex Dutch 
smutte, to slink : cf. dial, smoot, to creep, and smoot 
after, to court (a girl) furtively (E.D.D.). 

Smoutch. See Smous. 

smudge. A photograph : grafters’ ; from ca. 
1920. Philip Allingham, Cheapjack, 1934. Ex 
blurred effect seen in many cheap photographs. 
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Smudger. One of several ‘ inevitable ’ nick¬ 
names (cf. Shocy) of men surnamed Smith : mili¬ 
tary : C. 20. y. & Gibbons. 

smug. A blacksmith : (!. 17-18 : perhaps c. 

Rowlands, 1000 ; Ned Ward ; Grose. Prob. ex 
C. 10-27 swiiggy, grimy, smutty, dirty.-—2. Smug¬ 
gling : Anglo-Gliinese'(— 1804). H., Hrd ed. Cf. 

smug, V., 1, and snmg-hoat, qq.v.—3. A (quiet and) 
hard-working student ; (‘sp. (at Oxford) one who 
takes no part in the social life of the place' : Univer¬ 
sity : 1882 (O.E.D.) ; oh. See quotation from 

Goschen at sap, n., 2, and ef. scrubber, 3, q.v. ; 
Ex smug, consciously resjHH'table.—1. Hence, an 
unpleasant, unhealthy boy to be avoided : school¬ 
boys’(— 1923). Manclion —A person aflectedly 
clean : coll. (— 1923) ibid. Ex the S.E. sense, a 
Belf-aatisfu'd person. 

*smug, v. To steal ; run away with ; lS2o, T. 
Hook (O.lkD.) ; e rapidly : ■ low s. Perhaps 
smuggle : cf. sniug-hont and smugging, 2, qq v.—-2 
To hush up : 1857, 'J'he Morning Chroiiich. Oct. 3.. 
‘ She wanted a guarantee the ease should bt* 
Binugged ’ ; jirob. orig. c. ; bv 1900, s. ? ex sense 1 
or ex smug, to smarten up.—3. (? henei') to arrest, 
ira]irison : c. : from mid-1880's. J. W. Horshw. 
Jottings from Jail, 1887, ‘ Then two or three more 
coppers came up, and we goi sinugtied, and got a 
sixer each.’—1. \’,i., to co|)\ ; to crib ; from ea. 
1800 ; ob. Perhaps ox sense 2.—5. To work hard ; 
university ; from ca. 1890. Ex smug, ii., 1, 
q.v. 

smug-boat. A boat carrying contraband ; esp. 
an opium boat off the ('hme.se coast : nautu'al <‘oll. 
(—- 18f)7) Sm\th. E\ smuggle: cf smug, v., 1. 
and : 

*Smug-lay. The ‘dodge’ of selling (almo.st) 
W(»rtld('ss goods on tlu' groun<l th.it they are 
valuabli' contraband : c. of ca. 1810-50. Lex. Bal. 
Ex smuggling. 

smugging. Hee smug, v. -2. (In pi.) smuggings ! 
Mine!; schoolbov.s’ .s. (— 1859), shouted at the 
conclusion of a game, when (e.g. at top-sjunnmg or 
marbles) it wa.s laulul to jmrloin the ])laything. 
H., 1st <><1. ; in 1825, Hone notes (hat thC practice 
IS called smugging. Ex smug, v., 1. 

smuggle, gen. v.t. To sharpen (a pencil) at both 
end.s : schools : late C. 19-20 ; ob, Ct. the late 
C. 17 -18 smuggle, to eari'ss, 

smuggle the coal (or cole). ‘ To maki' people 
believe one has no iMonev when the Reckoning is to 
be paid,’ Miege, 1087 ,- ■)' by 1750. iSei* cole. 

smuggler. A pem'il sharpened at both eml.s : 
schools’; .'^ec smuggle. E.s]). at Winchester. 

*smuggling-ken. A brotliel : e. of ca. 1720-1830. 
A .Sill' Canting Diet., 1725 ; Gro.se, 1st ed. Pun¬ 
ning smuggle, to caress, and smuggle, to ‘ contra¬ 
band ’. 

*smut. A furnace ; a copper boiler : <*. (—1811 i 
>, ca. 1810, low s. : j by 1890. Lex. Bal. As a 
furnace, app. I by 1859 : witness 11., 1st ed. Ex 
smut, soot. 

Smut!, ditto, brother. See brother Smut, 
smuwer. Si c -uwer. 
snab. Sec snob, 1 . 

*snabble. To arrest ; e. ; 1724, Harper, ‘ But 
fileing of a rum bo ken, j My Boman is snabbled 
again ’ ; t t>y 1790. Gen. as snabbled. —2. To rifle, 
plunder, steal ; knock down, half-stim : c. of ca 
1720-1840. A New Canting Diet., 1725; Grose. 
Also amabble, q.v. ; cf. snaffle. —3. Hence, to kill, 
esp. in battle; c. : mid-C. IS-^arly 19. Grose, 


1st ed. Cf. smabhled, q.v.—4. Gen. v.t., to copulate ; 
low 8. ; late C. 18-carly 19. F. & H. 

snack. A racquets ball: Winchester : from ca 
1800 ; ob. (—2. It is possible that snack, a share, 
esp. in go snacks, bo partners.—-ef. go snicks,- —may 
orig. bavm been c. : see B.E.) 

*snaffle. ‘ A Highwayman that has got Booty,’ 

B. E. : c. : late C. 17-18. Perluqis ex snaffle, a 
bridle-bit; but prob. allied with snaffle, v., 1, q.v.— 
2. Talk uninten'sting or unintelligible to the otlims 
present: coll.: from ca. 1800 ; almost f- 

3rd ed. I*erha])s because such conversation acts as 
a snatlle ; more prob. ex East Anglnin snaffle, to 
talk foolisfdv.- -3, Hence, (a) seiTid talk : c. 
(- 1923). Marudion. 

^snaffle, d o .^tea.1 : 1721. Harjier. ‘ From prigg-^ 
that snaille the praneers strong’; Grose; e. ■, 
ea. iStO, dial, ami low s. Cognate with suabble. <) v. 
Cf. snaffle, n., 1, snaggle, and snarel. —2. d'o ser/.e (a 
pei>on) : arrest : c. {— IHOO) , ca. 1890. low s. 
H.. 2nd ed. Ex snaffle a horse. —3. d’o ‘ ajqiro 
pnate to seizi' a thing for oni'si'lf: mostly mili¬ 
tary: from till' middle 189b’s (O.E.D. 8uf) , 

B I'l: F.) Exst'iisel.—4. To eat idi or cut off (m t he 
air): :\ir Force : from 1915. E. Gibbons. J.x 

si'n.'-e 2 

’^snaffler. A fhuT. only m snatfhr of praneers 
(horses) : from ca 1780 : c. , lai 18-0), dial, and 
low s Grose, 1st ('d. Ex siiajjb. v., 1 —2 ,\ 
bigbwaMuan: ca. 1780-180): c. Grose, 2nd e(i. 
Ct snaffle, n, 1.—3. As--- one who arrests, very 
rare - C 19. 

’“suaffling lay. Highway rohliery ns a trade : e. 
niK-l-i '. 18 early 19. Eielding, 1752, ‘ .\ elevei 
fellow, and upon the snallling la\ at least.’ Ex 
snaJljh’, V., 1 ; ( f. snaffli , n.. 1, and snafflei , 2 
snag. 'A formidalflt' (t]i[)onent,' C. .1 Dennis: 
Austr.dian coll. : C. 20. Ex snag, an obstacli'. 

snag-catcher. A dentist : low: from < a IS'^o, 
very ol» lax angling. 

*snaggle, V.i, and t. d'o angle for gei'se as a 
rmains of sli'almg tluaii • cithi'r c. or low s : from 
late I830's , oh. Olten as snagglirig, vbl n 
Brandon; H., 1st ed. ITob. a coiriqition ot 
sniggle (as in eel-fishing) and jierhajis cognate with 
snabble and snaffle, 1, qq.v. 

snaggle-tooth. A proletariat woman, e,si). if a 
shrew, with an irregular set of teeth : urban lower 
ela.ss<‘s' coil. (- 1909). Ware. 

snail(e)y. A bullock Avith horn slightly curled, 
like a snail's: .Aiislriilian coll.: from ea. 1880 
‘Rolf lioldrewood ’, 1884. Morns. 

'Snails I God’s nails ! : a coll. jK'ttv oath • late 

C. ]() e.irlv 19. O.E.D. 

snail's gallop, go a. To go very slowly indeed . 
serni-pioverbial coll. ' ca. 1850. dial. : from ca. 
1515 ‘Proverbs’ Ileywood ; Ray, 1970 ; N. 
P»ail(“V, 1725; Colman, Jr, 1803, Combe. 1821; 
Broadfm's Lincolnshiie li'ords, 1899. Ajificrson. 
snaily. See snailey. 

snake. A skein of silk : tailors' ; from ca. 1870 ; 
ob. Ex shape. 

*snake. To steal (something) warily : o. : from 
ca. 1885. Ex dial. 

snake, give (a person) a. d o vex, annoy : low 
(— 1887); oh. Baumann. 

snake-charmer. A bugler; a Highland piper: 
military: late C. 19-20; ob, F. & Gibbons. Ex 
mu.sic played to charm snakes. 

snake in the grass. A lookiog-glass : rhyming a. 
{- 1859). H., 1st ed. 
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snake-headed. ‘ Annoyed; vindictive,* C. J. 
Dennis : Australian : C. 20. (Australia abounds in 
snakes.) 

snake-juice. Whiskey : Australian : from ca. 
1800. J. Dennis. Ex see snakes. 

snake-tart. Eel-pic : mid-C. 19 -20 ; ob. Cf. 
dove~iart. 

snake the pool. To take the pool; bilhards; 
from ea, 1880. 

'^snakes. .A prisf)n-Marder's felt-shod shoes or 
fli]»j)erM; e. (— 1929). Alanchon. So he snakes 
alon;.;: sii<oif l\. 

snakes, a caution to. (Somethin^) \erv sur- 
pijsin^. odd. (‘ceentrie, or unusual : 1897. ‘ Pomes ’ 
Marsh,dl. ' Her Sunday best was her week-day 
ivoist, I ’'Fwas simply a caution to snak(^s ’ ; ob. 
<'} rautlon (<\ v.), w ha li, ])r()l)., it merely elaborates. 

snakes I,ffreat. A < imjeecation : ]81»7. K. I'. 
Piill( 11 ; sliylill\ oh Di IhS. in .smilcfs 

/'.(■urnny in 1891 in Smlnurs Mnijazim). (>.K I >. 

snakes, see. lo have delirium frernens : I'.S.; 
j.neliciscd M'' cdll ea. 1990. JCaibiT form, /laie or 
An/f (lot in (i)ii's ftooh, rfunnim d I'.S. 

*snakesman. <>id\ m hltlc smikisnian, (\.v. f 'f. 

iik'<nnin 

'*snam. d’o steal ; es]) to snati li (from the 
prison) . e. ; fronwa. l8.9d. P.randon. < )n;_Mn'' 
’^snam, (up)on the. 'riius emja^red : e. : niid- 
<\ 19 2 ('. Cf. snam. 

*snap. A share- e : fioin la l.">(>o ol). 
.Audela\. l.'tfd. .-\ho Mtn/is. as in f/o snnp'^. to yo 
f-haie^ (rf sna<k. fi.\ ) • late C. jS 29 : P<‘!/L'e. <a 
1899 ; 11.. ist ed., .'-[Mdls it .•on//!/>.',•. q.\. < I, ,v/,e/,-, 

to. (].\.- -2. (A synonym of vlrnjtr. (}.v.) A ‘-haijier, 
■"iaat, yullcHT ; esji. a thiei (911111111)1 a share in 
boot\ (ef. sense 1): ('. ; late C. lt>--eaiK 17 tor 
■'lover' nuance; ea. Itt29 1729 for 'shaijKi' 
reii ; former in Creene. lutttT in l’'letehei and 
P Estrange, In Ned Ward. 1791, hroihvr f-nnp i- a 
shaikine lawyer- IS S.--9. Allair, bu-ine''^ ; 

^ iiyv job : see snap, soft, and snap away, give the. — 
4. i'ln(M’e\ • C S. (1S72), anglieis<‘d ea. 1899; (oll. 

ca. 1919, S E. Doyle, 1894. ‘A tonne . . . 
man vith jilenty of snayi about him,’ D E.h. Cf, 
'lo. }»j>. run. - - ■). An engagement (tor woik); 
theatiu al . from ca. 189('. ('f. snapps. (gv. 

'snap, v.i 'I'o go slian's with shar]»er< or thl(‘\es : 
''^■arly C. 17 (. Eield. 1999. O.E.D. Cl. snap, n., 

1 and 2 ; also snack, snick (n.). 

“snap, on the. On the look-out for something to 
t>-teal : c. : mid-C. 19-29. Cf. snapjn i -up of nneon- 
suhrid fnjlcs and snap. 2, q.v.—2. H(*nee, looking 
out tor occasional work ; from ca. 1899 : s. ca. 
1919, coll. 

snap, soft. An easy matter, business, ])i<»i('et ; a 
profitable affair ; an easy job ; oco. a ]tleas;jT)t. 
tirm* : s. ca. 1919, coll. : from ca. 188,’) ; oi ig. 

LJ.8. (1845). In C. 29, otte*n sitiqily snap, c.sp. in 
it's a snap. 

snap away, give the. To blab ; ‘ blow the gatl ’ 
low H. : from ea. 1879. 

snap out of it ! Go away quick ! : low : PT.S., 
anglicised ca. 1925. 

’“snap the glaze. To break shop-windows or 
show-case glasses : o. : ca. 1780-1849. Grose, 1st 
ed. 

’“snappage. A share in booty : c. : early C. 17. 
Rowlands. Cf. snap, 1, and snappings. 

snapped, ppl. adj. Abrupt, sudden, unexpected : 
coll. : 1899, Leland. O.E.D. 

^snapper. An accomjili^e ; a sharer (in booty): 


c. : ca. 15.30-.50. Cf. snap, n., 1.-—2. A taker of 
snapshot jihot ographs ; the taker of the snapshot in 
question : from ca. 1908 ; coll, now verging on S.E. 

mapper-rigged. (Of a shiji) poorly rigged and 
found ; (of a man) ])oorly clothed : East (v'anadian 
(and U.8.) nautical : late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

Snappers, the. The 15th l-'oet, now the East 
Yorkshire, Begimcnt : military : 1777 in the 

American M'ar. E. k Gibbons : owing to lack of 
ammunition, the men snapped thmr musket locks 
in order to befool the enemy. Also known as iJie 
Poona Gnards, n(). 

*snapping. A shaie in booty : c. : late C. 16- 
eariy 17. Greene. 1591. Cf. snap, n., 1, snappage, 
snapjxr, and snapps. 

■“snapps. A variant of n., 1, q.v. H., Ist 
ed., ‘ “ Looking out for snapjis ”, waiting for wind¬ 
falls ’ ; II., 2nd ed., ISOO, adds ‘or odd jobs’. 

(4. snap, 5, q.v. 

snappy. Smartly inlelligcaif ; energetic ; lively ; 
jiointcd (.story) coll. : 1879.—2. M'h('nce, smart (of 
dress); neatly elegant : coll.: 1881; oh. O.E.D. 

snappy !, make it. Look lively ! ; b(' quick ' 
C. 29: coll. (ong. C'.S.). ('f. siiaji out of it .f, q.v 

snare. ‘ 4’(; acquire, to seize; to win,’ C. J. 
J>enniH; Australian: late C. 19-20. Ex snaring 
animals. 

snarge. An mrly or an unpleasant yierson : lower 
daises' and mililarv : C. 20. L. cV Gibbons, 
rmiiaps (\ .•ynttih. 9. • nark (s, sense). 

snarl. An ill-temixTcd discussion ; a (piarnd : 
tail'll-^ ; C. 2fb (The lailor and Cutter, Xov. 29, 
1928 ) 

snarls, bunch of. A (h-agrceablc man : id. : id. 
(Ibid.) 

snatch. A liastv or illicit or im rcenarv copula¬ 
tion : toll.: C. 17-20. ‘Melancholy’ Burton, ’1 
(oiild not abide marriage, but as a rambliT T took a 
^nateb when 1 could ”(t it —2. Hence, iiltimatidy, 
though imrn. ex Vorkslmv dial.: the female 
pud'uid : late C. HC20. (1. the next term,—.3, 

Hence, girl.^ viewed colliM tively as ‘ fun ’ : from ca. 
Hf’o. J’fd/T ('hamherlain. ‘ \ et another coujile of 
*■ '■natch 

snatch-blatch. The female jmdend ; ca. 1890- 
110 5 ()n .'-nat('}i. 2. 

““snatch-cly. -V ])ick})oeket, rs]). one Iio snatches 
fi'om women s pockets • e. : late C. 18-19. Grose, 
2nd ed. ; Baumann. 8e(‘ cly. 

snatcher. Gik' who. A\h'm hire-purcha.s('rs fail to 
pay in.stalnKiits, sid/cs (part of) the lurniture : 
tiade; from ca. 1920. {The J)aiti/ Telegraph. 

19. 1994.) Ablir. ot an assumed Jarniture- 
snatchcr. 

■■“snavel, n. See running snabble and ( f. running 
smohlde.—~‘l. W. to sti'al, esj). by snatching or by 
]»ock('t-]uckuig : v\ : from ca. 18,50. ‘ Jon B(‘e.’ A 

corruption oi' snafdde or oi' sna tfh (v., 1), or jic'rhaps a 
fusion of both. 

'Snayles ! A C. 10-17 Aaiiant of 'Snails !, q.v. 
’“sne^ ; in late C. 18-19, gen. the sneak. The 
practice, or a sjK'eific act, of creeping in skuilthily 
with a view to roblieiy ; a tlieft thus effected : c. : 
late C. 17-20 ; ob. Esp. in sneak, {vp)on the, q.v.— 
2. Ihirtly hence, a stealthy departure or flight: c. : 
from ea. 1810. Vaux.-—9. A pilferer, a stealthy 
enterer w ith a view to theft : from ca. 1780 : s, >, 
ca. 1890, eoll. >, ca. 1880, S.E. Grose, 1st ed.— 
4. See sneaks. 

’“sneak, V.t. To steal from (a place) after ric^lthy 
entry : c. : from ca. 1810 ; ob. Vaux. Prob. ex 
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sneak, go upon the, q.v. Cf. sense 4 and sneak, n., 1 . 
—2. To escape fioin (a person) by stealth : c. : 
from ca. 181U ; extremely ob. Vaux. Cf. sneak, 
n., 2.—3. To walk about looking for something to 
steal or pilfer : c. : from ca. 1820 ; ob. llee.—4. 
To filch; steal furtively, stealthily: roll.: 1883 
{O.E.T).). Ex sense 1.—o. To tell tales (v.i.): 
schools’ : 1897, The Daily Neirs, dune 3, ‘Sneaking, 
in the ethics of the 7 )ublic school boys, is the un¬ 
pardonable sin,’ O.E.D. ; by 1930, coll. Ex sneak, 
to be servile. 

sneak, area. See area sneak.—^sneak, evening. 
See sneak, evening. 

♦sneak, give it to (a ])ersoii) upon the. See sneak, 
V., 2. Vaux. 

♦sneak, go upon the. To shp into houses whose 
doors are left open and Ihei e steal ; c. : late C. 18- 
20 ; ob. Ex sneak, upon the, q.v. 

♦sneak, morning, d’lie practice of ‘going out 
early to rob private houses or shojis by .slijiping in 
at the door unjioreeivcd/ \ aux : e. : from ca. 1810 ; 
ob. Ex:-—2. In late C. 18-20, the person doing 
this : c. Crose, 1st cd.. M'here also erfning sneah, 
one given to pdferiinr m the evening, also (in C. 19- 
20) the doing of this. 

♦snealc, upon or (in (19-20) on the. Stealthily : 
c. : late C. 17-20. JhPh, \'nux. ]\lainly in reh'r- 
ence to robbery (sta* sneak, n., 1), but se«‘ .'ilso sneak, 
give it . . . the.—2. Prowling for booty : c. : from 
ca. 1820. Cf. sneak, v.. 3. 

♦sneak, upright. A thief yireymg on potbov.s, 
whom he robs of the pots us tliev are engaged in 
collecting them: c. : late i'. 18-20; ob. Grose, 
1st ed. 

sneak-cup. Erroimous for sneok-vp, a sneak or 
skulker : late (!. 10-17. O.lCl). 

♦sneak on the lurk. To ])rowl about for booty : 
c. ; from ca. 1820 ; ob. An (‘laboration of sneak, 
V., 3, q.v. See lurk. 

sneaker. * A largo cup (or small basin) with a 
saucer and covit,’ e.sp. for drink ; c.g. a sneaker of 
punch: from ca. 1710: jicrhaps orig. s,, soon 
coll.; by 1830, S.E. Yule & Burnell.—2. (Gen. 
pi.) A variant of sneak (at sneaks) : coll., orig. 

1891) I'.S. ; anglicised by 1920. Manchon. 

♦sneaking-budge. A lone-bund thief or robber : 
c. : late C. 17 -early 19. B.E. ; Gros(‘, 1st ed. Cf. 
sneak, n., i, and v., 1, and see budge.—2. Eieklmg 
ineorrectly uses it to mean jiilfering or stealing, n. 
ami adj. 

♦sneaks, c. from ca. 1870 as in James Green¬ 
wood’s In Strange Company, 1873, ' Sueak.s . . . 
are shoes with canvas tops and india-rubber soles.’ 
Ex sneak, n,, 2. 

’Sneaks ! God’s neaks !, a coll, petty oath : 
early C. 17. Marstoii. I’roperly, neaks should be 
nenkes or neruiues nigs. A variant of the oath 
occurs in Fletcher, 1019, ‘I’ll . . . goe up and 
downo drinking small beere and swearing ’odds 
ncagucs.’ O.E.D. Cf. \Snigs !, q.v. 

♦sneaksman. A stealthy thief, cowardly pilferer : 
c. : from ca. 1810. Vaux. Properl}^ one who goes 
‘ upon the sneak ’, q.v. Ex sneak, n., 1, but perhaps 
influenced by snakesman, q.v.—2, Hence, a shop¬ 
lifter : c.; mid-C. 19-20. Hoisted. 

sneck up ! ; snick up I Go hang !: late C. 10-17 
coll.; extant in dial. ‘ Women of Abingdon * 
Porter, 1599 ; Shakespeare ; dramatist Heywood. 
Lit., latch ! Cf. shut up !, q.v., and the Derbicism 
pvi a sneck before one's snout, to watch one’s speech, 
to say little or nothing. 


sneerg. Greens : back s. (— 1859). H., Ist ed 

sneeze. The nose : from ca. 1820; very ob. 
‘Jon Bee.’ Ex sneezer, 2. 

sneeze at. To underrate, disregard, scorn : coll.: 
1800, Surr (O.E.D.); Combe, 1820, ‘A , . . dame 
. . . who wish’d to change her name, [ And . . . 
would not ijerhaps have sneezed at mine.’ In C. 20, 
mainly in 7wt to be sneezed at : see sneezed at. 

♦sneeze- or snuff-lurker. A thief that operates 
afU^r disabling his victim with snuff, pepper, or any 
similar unpleasantness : c. : from ca. 1859 ; ob. 
11., 1st ed., snceze-lurker. As ^ snuff, sneeze, once 
S.IC, is now dial. Cf. snuff, 1, and : 

♦sneeze- or snuff-racket, give it (to a por-^on) on 
the. J'o do this : from ca. 1820 ; slightly ob. See 
sneeze-lurker. 

sneezed at, not to be. Not to bo underrated, dis¬ 
regarded, despised : coll.: 1813, fScott : 1891, Nat 
Gould. C).E.D. Ex sneeze at. 

♦sneezer. A .snuff-box : c. of ca. 172('-1 sso. A 
Ncir (hinting Dirt., 1725, ‘ Cog a Snerzrr, Beg a . . . 
Siiutl-box ’ ; Vaux. Ex sneeze, snuff. 2. The 
ixosv : 1820 (O.E.D.). Cf. suorlrr, last sense.- 3 

Hence, a pocket-hamlkerchii'l : low (— 1S57) ; ob 
‘ Ducaiige Anglicus.’—4. A drink, es]), a dram of 
something strong: from ca. 1820: dial. ca 
18.3,5, 8. J. T. llewlett, 1811, ‘ He knew he should 
get a sneezer of something short for Ins trouble ' , 
Dickens. O.E.D. Lit., enough to malo* one 
sneeze. Cf. snifter, ]. —5. ISoundhing exeejitionally 
good or had, big or strong or viok'nt, iii some 
specified respect : s. in late C. 19, coll : 1820, 
a blow (dial. ^ < ii. 1840, s.) ; a gal(‘, 1855 (iiiainlv 
nautical ; a very well-bowlcd fast ball, Iak> C. 19-20 
(cricket) ; in 1830, Haliburton speaks of ‘ a regular 
sneezer of a sinner ’ ; a martinet (military s. of 
— 1903). O.E.D.; E. & H. CT. preceding siui'-'t*, 

snorter, 2, and .snifter, 2.—-0. A mouth-gag . c. ; 
from ca. 1890. Clarence Rook, 'J'he Hooligan 
Nights, 18f>9. Ex sen.se 3. 

sneezes (or s.), like. \'jgorous]y, intensively , 
rcmaikably : lower-class coll.- C. 20. Dorothy 
Sayens, Strong Jha.son, 1!)30. Perha])s Sneezes is a 
euphemism ior./r.sns and, oddly yet—in.s.—jiossibly, 
the plira.se --- like the devil. 

♦sneezing-coffer. A snuff-box : c. of ca. isio- 
50. \ aux. (3. succor/-, 1. 

Sneezy. The second montli in tla^ French 
Be])ublican Calendar : late ('. 18 (‘ally 19. Ex [le 
niois) bruniaire, the foggy inoiith. 

♦snell. A needle : c. ; bavloT.s’ s. : from ca 
18-15. Ex Scots snell, sharj). 

♦sneU-fencer. A needk'-liauker ; id.: id. 
Cnrew. Autobiography of a (tipsy. 

♦snib. A jietty thiol : c. : ca. 1005 1840 
Itekker ; Egan's (;!ro.se, w liere it is descnl»cd as 
Scotch cant. O.F.D. ? cognate with snib, to dice k. 

suib, V. To coit with (a woman) : low Scot^ : 
from ea. 1810. Prob. ex snib, to fasten (a door) , 
cf. snib a candle, snuff it. 

snice mince-pie, it’s a. A c.p.; from ca. 1910 ; 
ob. Suggested by the sibilanoe of a nice, innice-pie, 
esp. when preceded by it's. S(*(‘ s-. 

snick. A share : s. and dial. : from ca. 1720. 
At Winchester, go snicks (-- 1891), to go shares. A 
variant of snack, q.v. 

snick, v. To slip, cut, across or along (a road) 
suddenly or quickly : coll. : 188;’ (O.E.D.). Er 
snick, v.i., to cut, snip, esp. crisply. 

snick-fadge. A petty thief: 0 . : mid-C. 19-20. 
Ex S.E. smek off. 
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snick up I See sneck up I 
snicker. A glandcred horse : late C. 18-carly 19. 
Grose, .‘}rd od. Cf. snitched. 

’^snicking. A surreptitious o})taining : c. or low 
s : ea. 1070-1760. Head, 1073 (O.E.I).). See 
smek, n., and cf. snacks, snap (v.), and snicktog. 

*snickle, V.i. To inform, peach : c. : mid-C. 19- 
2(» : mostly U.S. Matsel). Prob. ex the now dial. 
sntckle, to snare, 
snicks, go. Sec snick, n. 

’•‘snicktog. To go shares: c. : late C. 19-20; 
or>. Perversion of snick, n. Cf. snack (t'sp. as go 
snacks), snap, n., 1, and v., snick (csp. go sjiicks), 
and snicking, qq.v. 

’•‘snid. A sixpence : mainly Scots c. (— 1839); 
(d). by 1900, virtually f hy 1930. Brandon. 
*sniddy. See snide, adj. 

snide. An oee. Ibrm of snid, q.v.—2. (Occ. 
Bnyde.) Anything spurious, csp. base coin or sham 
j(\\ellery; c. (in V. 20, low): implied in snide- 
pitclar, q.v., as early as 1802, but by itself unre- 
eord(‘d b(‘fore ea. 1886, except in 11., 6th (‘d., 1874, 

‘ .Mso ... as a [n.], as, “ He's a snide ”, though 
tins seems but a contraction oisnide 'an ’ ; yierhaps, 
lioucver, the reference in ‘ A’o. 747 ’ at ]>. 410 is 
valid (as bas(‘ iiK'tal) for 1846. Origin obscure. 
('1. schlcntcr, (j v. ; j)rob. ex Yiddish.—3. Hence, a 
eont('niptible person : c. by ISOtt low : see 
(luotation f’'om H. lor simse 2.—4. ‘ The business of 
[lasMiig eimnterfeit lialf-erowns and otlau imitation 
siKer coins ’ : e : troni ca. 1920. JanU'S Spimser, 
Litncy Hrraks In, 1934. Al»br. snide-pitching, 

q' 

*snide ; snyde, adj. Sfuinous, eounierteit, sham, 
bugii." : e. ; 1802. * " Snyde witnessi's O.E.I). ; 
but the refenuue in Carew's Autobiography of a 
<ii}tsy, ]). 418, })oints to 1846.—2. Hence, mean, 
(ontiuiiptible : e. : from ea. 1870. 11., 5th ed. ; 

‘ I’omes ' .Marshall, ‘ His pockets she tried, j Which 
is wilely, though snide.’ Both senses al.so in forms 
sniddg and snidcy : late C. 19-20.—3. Ibuiee, 
loosely, wi'ong. meorreet : C. 20. David E.sdaile 
in The Daily Mirror, Nov. 18, 1933, ‘ Slang is snide 
. . . the antithesis of eorrectitude.’ 

snide and shine (or S. and S.). A Jew, esp. of East 
l.ondon : East London tJentiles’ (— 1909). Ware, 
Tor shine, ef, sheeny. 

*snide lurk. Th«‘ passing of counterfeit money : 
(. : from ea. 1845. ‘ A’o. 747.' 

’•‘snide-pitcher. A jiasser of base money : c. : 
1802 (O.E.I).). See snide, n., 2. 

’•‘snide-pitching, 'fhe jiassing of counterfeit 
iu\)ney : e. : 1808, Temple Bar, ‘ Snyde-pitehing is 
... a capital racket.’ Sec snide, n,, 2 ; cf. snide- 
pitcher. 

'•‘snide shop. An agency for the selling of counter¬ 
feit notes : c. : from ca. 1920. E.g. in Edgar 
AVallace, Mr liceder. 

snider. See snyder.-—2. A sly fellow, a spy, a 
connois.seur : e. (— 1923). Manehon. Prob. ex 
snide, adj. 

’•‘snidesman. A ‘ snide-pitcher ’ (q.v.): c.; 1897, 
Arthur Morrison. O.E.D. 

*8nidey. See snide, adj.—2. Snappish, irritable : 
Glasgow’(— 1934). 

gnie ; occ. sny. A hole filled with water ; a 
hidden pool, even if large : Canadian coll: C. 20. 
John Beames. Origin ? 

sniff, v.i. To drink (strong liquor) : from ca. 
1920. (Michael Harrison, Weep for Lycidas, 1934.) 
Cf.: 


sniffler?, will you have a. Will you take a 
drink?: Anglo-Irish c.p. (— 1935). Perhajis 

influenced by snifter, 1. 

sniffy. Scornful, disdainful ; occ. ill-tempered : 
coll, and dial. : from ea, 1870. Lit., apt to snifi in 
contempt. (Jf. sneeze at, Cj.v. 

snifter. A dram : low : from ca. 1880 ; ob. 
Prob. ex U.S. snifter (1848), a small drink of spirits : 
Thornton. Cf, sneezer, 4.—2. Any thing or person 
excellent, or very big or strong ; late 19-20. Ex 
dial, snifter, a strong breeze. Cf. sneezer, last sense, 
and snorter, 2. 

snifter, adj. (V'ery) good or satisfactory : (h 20. 
F. Ik' Gibbons. Ex sense 2 of the n. 

snifty-snidey. Suya-rcilious, disdainful ; T.anea- 
shire s. (— 1904), not dial. E.D.D. Cf. sniffy and 
snidey, 2. : qq.v. 

Snig. To steal ; pilfer ; 1892, Kipling (E.D.D,). 
Ex dial. 

sniggered if (e.g. you will), I’m. A mild assevera¬ 
tion (~ 18b0). Ycry ob. H., 2nd ed,, ‘'Another 
form of this j agger ed.' Cf. : 

’Sniggers! A trivial oath : coll.: ca. 1030-1890. 
Rowley, Smollett, Halihurton (O.E.D.). Whence 
perha])s sniggered, q.v. ('f. .- 

sniggle, v.i. To wriggle ; creep stealthily : dial. 
(— 1837) >, ca. 1900, coll. Ex snuggle. —2. 

Wdience, to get (something) in surreptitious!v : dial. 
(-1881) >, ea. 1900, coll. O.E.D. 

sniggy. Mean, penurious : C. 20 ; oh. E.D.D. 
Prob. ex Yorkshire dial, 

’Snigs ! (Jexi's nigs, a trivial oath : coll. : ea. 
1040-90. (O.E.D.) More prob. a variant than an 

ahhr. of 'Sniggers f, q.v. Cf. Sneaks!, q.v. 

’^snilch, v.i. ; rarely v.t. To see ; to ej’e : c. of 
ca. 1070-1850. Coles, Grose (1st ed.). ? origin.— 

2. Hence, to examine closely, to feel 8iis})ieiou.sly : 
c. : mid-C\ 19-20 ; ob. Manehon. 

snip. A tailor ; often as a niekname : late C. 10- 
20 : s. ; in C. 18. eoll. .lonson, Grose, Trollope. 
In late C. 19-20, iht' inevitable naval and military 
niekname of all men surnamed Taylor or Parsons. 
Ex to 87iip, &8 in tailoring.—2. A swindle or cheat : 
low(— 1726); thy 1840. A New Canting Diet., 
1725. Cf. the V. —3. A good tip: racing: from ca. 
1890. ‘ Pomes ’ Marshall.—4. Hence, a bargain ; a 
certainty ; an ea.sy win or acquisition : 1894 

(O.E.D.—-5. Hence, an easy job : C. 20. B. & 
P.—0. Set' snips. 

snip, v.t. To clieat : low’ : ca. 1720-1840. A 
New Canting Diet., 1725. Cf. sniji, n., 2, q.v. 

snip-cabbage or -louse. A tailor : resj). C. 18- 
early 19 (K. Ward, 1708) ; from ca. 1820 (Bee, 
1823). Both are very oh. For former, cf. trade 
sen.si' of cabbage. 

snipe. A lawyer : from ca. 1860. 11., 2nd ed. 

Prob. ex :—2. A long bill, esp, among lawyers, 
whose bills are often tragi-eomic in their length : 
from ca. 1855. H., 2nd «*d. Ex the long-billed 

bird.—3. See snipes.- —4. (Gen, in pi.) A cigarette- 
end : vagrants c. : C. 20. W. A. Gape, Half a 
Million Tramps, 193G. Cf. the v., 2. 

snipe, V. F. &, H.’s ‘ to fire at random into 
a camp ’ is prob. an error.—2. To pilfer: low 
(— 1923). Manehon. Prob. ex shooting. 

Snipe, the. Madame de Lieven, prominent in 
English sociot}^ of the 1820’s. The Creevey 
Papers. 

♦snipes. A pair of scissors : c. : from ca. 1810 ; 
ob. Vaux.—2. Second-mortgage bonds in the 
New York, Lake Erie, anti Western Railway: 
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Stock Exchange (— 1895). A. J. Wilson. Stock 
Kxchnufje Glossary. 

snippy. Sna])])y ; cajJtious ; coll. : C. 20. Ex 
dial. Lit., cutting. (K.D.D.) 

snips. IJarKlcuks ; low: from ca. 1890. Ex 
snip, adv. denoting sound. O.E.D. 

snish. Ammunition ; military : from ca. 1905. 
F. <fe (libbons. Ex Soots and Northern dial. 
mish (more gen. sneesh), snuff. 

*snitch. A fillip on the no.so ; c. : ca. 1070- 
1750. Coles, E.E. Also anitchd: same status, 
period and authorities.— 2. The no.se : late C. 17- 
20: c. >, ca. 1830, dial, and low s. B.E. at 
snite ,—3. Hence (of. nose, n.), an informer, es]). In- 
King’s evidence : only (? first m IjCX. Bal.) in 
snitch, turn, q.v.—4. Sei^ snitches. 

*snitch, v.i. To peai'li, turn King’s evideni'e: 
c. : C. 19-20. Vaux, Magmn. Prob. ex the n ; 
perhaps cognate with snilch, q.v. Cf. to nose.- -2. 
V.t. To inform against : c. : (h 19 -20 ; rare, the 
gen. form being snitch upon. O.E.D.—3. d’o ])ur- 
loin : 1933. Derothy Saym-s, Murder Must Adr-’r- 
tise., 193.3, ‘ He . . . snitched other people’s ide.i.s 
without telling thmn.’ 

*SIlitch, turn. To turn King’s evidence : c. : 
from ca. 1780. Grose, 1st ed. Cf. nose, m 
*snitcliel, n. See snitch, n., 1.- 2. V.t. to filh]) 
on tlie nose : o. ; late C. 17-carly 18. H.E. 

snitched, ])pl.adj, Glandensl : hor.^e-dealcrs' s. 
(— 1870). llindlev. Cf. snicker, q.v. 

*Snitcher. A member of a set of blood.s : ca. 
1700 80. The Annual Bctpsier, 1701. O.E.I.) 

? origin.—2. One w-ho yieaclies ; an informer • c. : 
1827 (G.E.l),); John G. Prandon, One-Mniut^ 
Murder, 1934. Ex snitch, v., 1.—3. In pi., luind- 
cnfhs ; or strings used therefor: c. (— 1800). 11., 

2nd cd. Cf. snitches.- 4. A detective J92.’t). 

Manebon. Ex senso 2. -5. .A jjcrson or thing 
remarkably good, strong, attractive, (“tc. : Nmv 
Zealand (— 19.35). Peril.qis nitiuenced by snift'r. 

*snitches. Handcun.> . c -. from ca. 1.87U. 
A eorrii])tiori of snitcher, 3. 

’‘‘snitching. The art and ]»r.i( tice of pi'achmg ; 
turning King's evideiiei' : C. ]'.> 20 : c. 

■‘‘snitching-rascal. A variant of snitcher, 2. 
Vaux. (i* by 1890.) 

♦snite his snitch. ‘ Wijie lus No.m\ or give him 
a good Ela[) on the Pace’; resp. late C. 17-20 
(c, -.in (A 19, lows. ; P.L ) and Lite C. 17 early 19 
(c. ; Grose, 1785). l>y itself sntlr is S E. dial. 

♦sniv. To liold one’s tongue : c. : ca. 1810-50. 
Ex sitih, to fasten—-2. snie See bender ! C. of 
ca. is 10 40. \’aux. 

sniveller. A toadying seaman : nautical : late 
C. 19 20. Bowen. 

snizzle. To formcati' ; lower classes’ (— 1923). 
Manebon. Origin ? Pos-ibly cognate with dial. 
sniQfjle (see ICD.D., at snujqU’. v., 2). 

snob. A shoemaker, lobbler, or an ajijirentice 
thereto : from ca. 1780 ; s. ca, 1800, coll, and 
dial. In fScots coll., (f 19-20, snah. Grose, Ist 
ed. ? etymology. Cf. snobher. —2, Hence, in the 
Navy, ‘ a man earning extra money by repairing 
shipmates’ boots in spare time ’ ; late C. 19-20 ; 
coll. P, & Gibbons.—3. A townsman : Cambridge 
University ; ca. 1795-1870. Perhaj s ex sense 1. 
Cf, the corre.sponding cad .—-1. Among workmen, a 
‘ blackleg ’ or ^ scab ’ ; coll. : from ca. 1859 ; very 
ob. Abbr. snohstick, q.v. 

snob, v.i, and t. ‘ To sloven one’s w-ork,’ F. & 
H. ; tailors’ : from ca. 1870 ; ob. 


snob-shop. ‘ Tlie regimental boot repairer or 
maker’s workshop ’ : military coll. : late C. 19- 
2('. P. k Gibbons. See SOOb, n., 1. 

snobber. A shoemaker, cobbler : coll. : 1900 

(O.P D.). Ex .s'Wj, ri., I. 

snobbery. Slovenly work ; slack trade : tailors’ : 
from ca. 1870 ; ob. Cf. snob, v. Wlienei*, hide- 
the snobbery, to conceal bad workmanshij), inferior 
material. 

snob’s boot. A sixyienee : tailor.s’ : from ca 
1870 ; ob. Cf. snob's duck. 

snob's cat, full of piss and tantrums,- like a. A 

low ('.yj. a])plied to a yierson : ca. 1820 50. ‘Jon 

Pcc.’ 

snob’s duck. ‘A leg of mutton. stmlT(‘d vith 
sago and onions.’ F. & H. : tailors’ ; from ca. 1870 ; 
ob. Se(‘ snob, n., 1, and cf. snob's boot. 

snobstick. A non-striker, a ‘ scab ’ : work men 
coll. (— 1800): ob. IP, 2nd ed. Piob. a cor¬ 
ruption ot knobstick, q.v.. as H., 2iul ed., suggests, 
snodder. Cne wlio dishkes sjamding : gratters' : 
C. 20. Pliilij) Allmgbam, Chcapjack, I93t. Ex 
Yiddish. 

snoddy. A soldier: low; ca. 1890-1914. A 
corruption of sivaddy, q.v. 
snoodge. See snooze.- snook. Sea* snooks, cock, 
snooker. A freshman at the Koval Military 
Academy: K.M.A. ; 1872 (O.KD.). IVob. ex 

snook, a variant of snokc, to sneak about (v.i ). 

snooker, v. To delude, tni'k, ‘ best ', ‘ be to(’ 
much for’: from 1914 at latest (O.L.D. Sup,, 
Ex the game ; cf. S.P. euchre. 

snooks. ‘ d'he imaginary nanu' of a praelieal 
joker ; al.so a den.sive retort on an idle question - 
Snooks E. tk' 11. : from ea. JSbO , ol). IP, 2nd ed 
snooks, cock ; oeo. cock a snook ; also cut a 
snook, cut snooks. To maki' tlu' (b'nsue gi'stiiio 
desc ribed at siijhi, 5 : eol). ; (i<'sp,) I!i9.3 , 19nj , 

1879 :--]9()3. P. k ?1. ; O.P.D. Origin ob,(ure. 

‘ Cf. I'r. faire un picd dc nez. tier, eine bnujc na^c 
niarhen Perliayts nami' Snonk s felt as yilionetu'all v 
apjuopnate (cf. Walker),' W. 

snookums. .Y tnviul endearnumt ; e.s]). up])hiMl 
to a lay»-dog : coil.: 1928. O.E.D. (Sup.) I’f. 

diddii nis. 

snoop ; gen. snoop around. To ywv ; go about 
slyly: orig. (ea. 1839) C.S. ; anglieisiMl as a coll, 
ca. 1905; by 1935, gen. considered virtually S.P. 
T)\ th*‘ Dutch .vnoe/jf'u. Thornton Wviwe snoo])er, 
snoo/>in(f, one who doe.s this, and the action ; also 
suoojn/, adj : all anglicised ca. 1920.--2. Hence 
v.t. snoop, to ‘ aj)yiropriat(‘steal on the sly: 
coll. ; 1921. Galsworthy, The While Monkey. 
snoose. Si c snooze. 

snooty. (Of yiersoii.s) unple.asant ; cross, irrit 
able ; sujiereilious : Society and near-Soeiety : 
fioiu ca. 1930. (Denis Mackail, k^unirner Lfares, 
J9‘14.) Perhaps on sn(>o])y (see fireceding entry) 
but ex snorty ; ef. Jiancasliire snoot, v.i. to sneak, 
hang round. Adoyited ox the C.S..\. ; used m 
Canada from ea. 192(>. 

♦snooze ; occ. snoose (ob.) ; in late C. 18- early 
19. oce. snoodtje., .\ sleej) ; esp. a nayi or do/.e : 
1793 (O.E.D.) : c. :*, by 1820, s. ' ca. 1810, coll. 
F’lX snooze, v.—2, Whence, a lodging ; a lied ; c. : 
from ca. 1810 ; ob. Vaux ; Jiranclon. 

♦snooze, v. ; occ. snoose (t in C. 20) and snoodgs 
(late C. 18-20: Grose, 2nd ed. ; since ca. 1850, 
illiterate). To sleep: 1789, George Parker : c. 

>, ca. 1810, s. >, ca. 1840, coll. Grose, 1788, 
‘To snooze with a mort [wench] . . . Cant' —2. 
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Hence (in late (’. 19-20, the prevailing eensc), to 
cloze, take a nap : from ca. 1840 : coll. Thackeray, 

‘ Snooze ^^(‘ntly in thy arni-shair, thou (‘any bald- 
head,’ Etyinoloyv problematic : the word may 
have been tmg^re.sted by ‘ sleep ‘ waj) and 
‘ doze '. 

*sn 00 ze-case. A j)jl]ow-Rlip : low (— 1804); 
blight ly ob. 11., lird ed. Ex snooze, n., 2. 

* snooze-ken. A vnr'mut of snoozing-Un, q.v. 
snoozem. Slei ]) ; a sh'ep : low : 18‘lS, Ueekett, 
J'oradisr Jjost ; ob. by 1900, f by 1930. An < la bora¬ 
te m (»1 snooze, n., 1. 

snoozer. One who ‘snoozes’: coll.: O.E.O, 
1878; prob. liall a century (“arlier,—2. ‘One f>f 
thc^c thie\(s Mho taK(‘ u)» their quarter.s at hotels 
tor the ]mrj)Ose ol rohbery ' : c. : inid-O. 19-2(>. 
MayhcM. 

snoozing, n. and adj. S(‘e snooze, v. I'rom 
ea. 1810. 01.: 

*snoozing(-)ken. A brothel : e. ( -- 1811). ].«X. 
Hoi. See snooze, V. Also, aeeorduiL' to 1'. H H., 
a lodgiiiL' house, bed room, b('(l. Oe<- snoe/ze-ken. 

Sn002de, V.i. 'I'o and then sleep, to 

Mux/le : I'e.'-p. ea. 1830, 18r)0 : (oil. and dial. 

}’erha]is, us W. biigmsts, e\ snooze snufjgle -r 
'unzzli ■ -2. lienee, t.t. to thiust rifleetKuintely, 
nu/zle ; enll. and dial, : 1847, Emily I'ronte. 

<) E. 1 >. 

’^snoozy. A niL'hl conslable : c. of ea. 1820-00. 

I’,L’-'Ill's (ild-e. E,\ ,SH 0 (IZC, V., 1. 

snoozy, -idj Meejiy , diowsy; cell : 1877 

(» E. 1) ) .8ee snooze, n., 1 . 

snork. -I’o sur]iuss ; caj) (anothei) in argununt, 
reparli'C ; do Hie m hole ol (an examinatimi p.iner): 
'>hreMsbiu_\ School: lati* (h 19-20. I'erhapsex:— 
2. A rebull, a set hack : id.: from ea. l8S(i. Ites- 
n.ond ('oke, U'he jlindtrig of a Ting, 1900. iNubaps 
(f. dial, snorh, a snort.—3. Whence, snorl.s \ a 
term el (h'liaiiee ; id, : fiom ea. 188,7. Ibid, 
snorter. A gale; a strong bree/e : 18,7,") 

E.l>.): s. ■ , ea, 1890, coll. (.'f. sn<(zn b, 
q.^2. Any! him: exceptional, es]). in size, i-eventy, 
or streuLdh . 1 8.79. ,1. Earn:, ‘ Th(' ('ommandei-in- 

< hiif . . . (crtainly did put forth “a snoiter ol a 
(irneial ()rd<-r, ’’ ().l‘hl). : fl. .V-, ea. 1890. coll. 
<'t sn/ftn, 2. 3. A bloM, ])uncli on the nose: 
bom I a. 1873. H.. ;7th ed. Ef. sjieczcr, b. fp'v.—1. 

rill nose : Itom ea. 1880. (’f. sneezer, 2. Eau- 

luann delines it as tlie mouth and ciassilies it as 
boxing s. : 1 do not kiioM' it in this sense, but he 
may mcII be right : lie almo.st alwaxs is ! 

snorting. Ibe ])]»!.adj. corrc‘,sj)onding to snentcr 
2 ; esj).. excellent : late 19-20. 

snoirty. Irritable, irritated ; jicex ish ; enjitious: 
1893, Kate Douglas Wiggin, ‘ She found Mr (lOoeh 
xery snorty, very snorty indc'ed,' O.E.D. Ex 
snort contentptuoasly. Cf. snottif, adj., 2. 

SDOSSidge. A sausage : Loiicion’s lower da.sscs’ : 
cn. 1890-1900. Ware, 

snot. Kasai mucus : C, 1,7-20 : S.E. until C. 19, 
when dial, and a vulgarism. Cognate with snite, 
Cj.v.— 2. Hence, a term of contempt for a person : 
C. 19-20 : 8. when not dial, ; oh. excefit in dial.—3. 
A gentleman : kSeots c. (— 1839) ; ob. Drandon. 

snot, v.i., v.t., and v. rell(‘xive. To blow the 
nose ; late C. 10-20 ; mostly dial. ; in C. 19~2(h 
also (though very ob ) a vulgarism. Ex snot, n., 1. 

SDOt-boX. 'I’be nose; low' coll.; mid-C. 19-20; 
ob. Ex snot, n., 1. 

snot-rag. A pocket-handkerchief: low : lato 
C. 19-2(». Cf. snot-box and snoiter. 


snotted, ppl.adj. Reprimanded: c.: late C. 19- 
20 ; ob. iTob. a perversion of snouted, rooted up 
a« with the snout; perhaps on snotty, adj., 2. 

snotter. A dirty, ragged handkerchief: low: 
from ca. 1820 ; ob. Dee. Ex snot, mucus.—2. 
7'he nose ; low^ ; from ea. 1830 ; very ob.—3. A 
liandkerchief-thiof: e. : rnid-C. 10 -20; ob. H., 
1st ed.—4. A midshijimaii : nautical (— 1903). 
E. k H. I'crhapH inllneiued by nautical snotter 
(a .short r()pe spliced at the ends). More gen. 
snotty, (j.v. 

’‘snotter-hauling. Tlie tliieving of handkerehicTs : 
c. : mid-C. 19-20. Jxx snotter. 3. 

snottery. A C. 20 (dasgoW' variant of snotty, 
ndj., 2. 

snottie. e snotty, n - snotties’ nurse. »See 

snoit3% n.—- snottiJy. Adv. ol snotty, adj., 2, q.v, 
snotting. A rejirimand : tailors’ ; 11^28, The 
Tailor and Cutter. Nov. 29. Cf. snotty, adj.. 2. 

snottinger. A liamikei chief: low; from ca. 
18b0; ob. H., 2nd ed. Ixx snot, n,. 1, on muck- 
tnger. q.v. (’f. snot-rag, and snoiter, 1. 

snottle-box. Tiu' nose : low ; mid-C. 19-20 ; 
ob. ('f. snot-box. 

snotty ; oee. snottie. A imdsliipman : nautical 
(— 190,3). E, c‘c H. ; Kjj>lmg, 1904 (O.TvD.). 
Erob. ex snotty, adj . 2, not snoity, adj., 1 ; 

‘ Tattrail ’, however, denv(‘s it ex the buttons worn 
l>y itiidslnpmen on their sleeves, whence aro.se the 
jest that the huttons were there to jin'vent them 
from wiping their noses on their sleeves (cited by 
F A' Cibbon.s). Hence, snotties' nurse, a naval 
olheer detailed to look after the mid.shipinon. 
Eowen. 

snotty, adj. I'lllliy : mean, eontemjitible : late 
('. 17-20: S.EE until (’. 19, then dial, and B. Ex 
snot, n., 1. ('1. S.E. snotty-nosf'd. —2. Angry, short- 

tempered ; a])t to take olfeiK’e ; very jiroud ; 
proudly eonecited : dral. (~ 187()) >, ca. 1880, s. 
13 ob. ex sense 1, 

*snOUt. A hogshead : c. of ca. 1720-1800. A 
A nr Canting Jhet., 172.7. Ixx a hog's nose*.—2. 
Tobacco: e. {— IS90 : C.E.D.). ‘Stuart Wood.’ 

origin.-'-3. Among haw kers, a cigar : late C. 19- 
2(>. Ex sc'iise 2 and (?) sliajie.---4. A belraxer ; an 
informer to tli<“‘ ])oli((' : e. : from ea. 1920. EElgar 
'Wallace; Cliarles E. l^eaeh. Cf. nosi. q.v.—b. 
Hence, a detoetive : low Clasgow (— 19,34). 

snout. ‘To bear [a jicrson] a grudge.' C. ,1. 
Dennis : inditarv and Australian : C. 2t). Elx 
—2. Wlienee snouted, ‘ treated w ith dis- 
lavour id. : ibid. ; id. 

snout-piece. The face : eoll. : C. 17-19. 

‘ M('lan(“lioly ' llurton, 1021. 

*snouting, vbl.n. Ci^ mg information to the 
police : c. : from ea. 1920. Edgar Wallace. 

snouty. Overbearing ; haughty ; insolent : coll.: 
18:78 (O.E.D.) ; soniewhat ob. Cf. sniffy. 

Snow. S( (• snowy, 2. 

*snow. Ihiiien ; ( sp. linen hung out to dry or 
bleach : c. (— 1811). Lex. Hal. ; H., 1st ed. Ex 
whitene.ss. ADo oec. snoinj. —2. Cocaine : U.S. ; 
nngliei.stal ca. 1920 as c. >, ca. 1030, s, Edgar 
Wallace, passim ; Irwin. Ex colour.—3. Silver ; 
silver money : military : C. 20. F. k Gibbons. 
Cf. the e. adj. irhde, of silver. 

♦snow, sweeping the. A \ariaut (— 193b) of 
snou'-dropping. David Hume. 

snow-broth. Cold tea : 1870, Judd ; ob. Ex 
snow-broth: melted snow. 

*snow-dropper or -gatherer, A linen-thief: o.: 
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from ca. 1810, though snow-dropper is unrecorded 
before 1864, -gatherer before 1850. Ex snov), 1. 

’•‘snow-dropping. Linen-thieving : c. ; from ca. 
1810; recorded, 1839. Cf. snow-dropper. 

snow rupee. A genuine rupee : Southern Indian 
coll. (— 1886). Ex Telegu tsamiurn, authority, 
currency, by process of Ilohson-Johson. Yule & 
Burnell. 

snowball. A Negro : from ca. 1780 ; oh. Grose, 
Ist ed. Ironic nickname. 

'Snowns. A trivial oath : late C. IG- early 17 ; 
coll. abbr. Od's nouns. O.E.D. 

’•‘snowy. Linen ; esp. that hung out to dry : c. 
(— 1877). Ex snow. 1.—2. (Snowy.) An inevit¬ 
able nickname of men with llaxcn or bleached 
hair: lower classes’: late C. 19-20. Also, in 
Australia, for men suniamed Baker : C. 20. (C’f. 

Dusty Miller.) Also, thcns of Aboriginals : late 
(’. 19-20. In the s(‘cond and third nuances, often 
Snow. 

Snozzler. Any person or thing roraarkablo for 
excellence, skill, strength, etc. : New Zealand 
(— 1935). Prob. suggested by such terms as 
snifter and hobby-dazzler, of winch pair it may be a 
blend. 

snub-devil. A clergyman: ca. 1780-1000. 
Grose, 1st ed.; Baumann. 

snubber. A reprimand: Public Schools’ 
(— 1900). Ware. Prob. by ‘the Oxford -er\ 
’•‘snudge. One who, to steal later, hides himself 
in a house, esp. under a bed : c. (— 1670); f by 
1840. Coles; B.E. ; Grose, 1st ed. A syiecial 
development ex snudge. to remain snugly quiet. 

Snuff. Charles iStanhoyio (1780-1851), liord 
Petersham, who concocted the Petersham snufl- 
mixturo. Dawson. 

’•‘snuff, v.i. 3’o blind (esp. a shoy)kecper) with 
snulT and then, all being w'ell, sti'al his goods : c. : 
from ca. 1810; ob. Vau\.- -2. Stx? snuff it, snuff 
out. 

snuff, beat to. To defeat utterly : coll. : 1819 
(O.E.D.); ob. 

snuff, give {a person). To rebuke, reprimand, 
scold : coll. : 1890, Anon., Harry Fludyer. ‘ He 
rather gave me snuff about my extravagance, but 
I was prepared for that.’—2. Hence, to punish : 
coll. : 1896, Baden-Powell (O.E.D.). 

snuff, in high. In ‘ great form ’; elated : coll.: 
1840, Dana ; slightly ob. O.E.D. 

snuff, up to. Alert ; not easily tricked ; shrewd : 
coll.: 1811, Poole, ‘Ho knew well enough | The 
game we’re after : zooks, he’s up to snuff.’ Lit. of 
one who knows to what dangerous uses snuff can 
be put. Egan’s Grose adds : * Often rendered 

more emphatic by such adjuncts as “ Up to snuff 
and twopenny,” ” Up to snuff, and a pinch above 
it.” ’ 

snuff-box. The nose : 1853, ‘ Cuthbert Bede ’; 
ob. O.E.D. 

snuff it. To die ; 8. (— 1874) >, ca. 1900, coll. 
H., 5th ed., ‘ Term very common among the lower 
orders of London . . . Always to die from disease or 
accident.’ Ex snuff out, q.v. 

’•‘snuff-lurker. iSce sneeze-lurker. 
snuff out, v.i. To die : s. (— 1864) >, ca. 1900, 
S.E. H., 3rd ed. Prob. ex snuffing out a candle. 
Cf. snuff it. 

’•‘snuff-racket. See sneeze-racket and cf. sneeze- 
lurker. 

snuffers. The nostrils : ca. 1650-1750 : a. and 
dial. Cleveland. O.E.D. 


snuffy. Drunk: low; from ca. 1820; ob. 
Bee, 1823 ; H., 3rd ed. Perhaps ox snuffy, apt to 
take offence, displeased, angry. 

snug. A bar-parlour at inn or ‘ public ’ : from 
ca. 1860 : s. (ob.) and dial. Ex snug, comfortable ; 
cf. S.E. snuggery. 

snug, V. To colt with: C. 19-20; oh. Ex 
snug, to make comfortable : cf. eujihemistic ease. 
2.—Also v.i. : C. 19-20 ; ob, Prob. ox snug down, 
to nestle. 

snug, adj. Drunk : low : late C. 19-20 ; very 
ob. Cf. euphemistic comfortable. 

snug as a bug iu a rug. Very snug, cosy, com¬ 
fortable : coll. : from ca. 1760. See (juotation at 
mopus, 3. Apperson. 

’•‘snug, all’s. All’s quiet : c. of ca. 1720-1 vS40. 
A Neiv Canting Diet., 1725; Grose, 1st ed. Cf. the 
t S.E. snug, secret, concealed, private. Cf. : 

snug as a pig in pease-straw. \5‘ry comfortable 
(-bly) : coll. : ca, 1635-70. Davenport. 1639, 
‘He snores and sleeps as snug j As any y»iggo m 
pease-straw.’ Apperson. Cf. snug as a bug in a 
rug. 

snug’s the word ! Say notlnng of this ' : coll. : 
C. 18-19 ; ob. by 1860. (ongrev e, Maria Edge- 

worth. Lover. O.E.D. Cf. snug, all's, q.v. 

snurge. ‘ To get out of doing some unyiopular 
job ’: nautical : C. 20, Bowen. Prob. e\ dial . 
snudge, to sneak, to sulk, curry favour (E.D.l) ). 
sny. See snie. — ’•'snyde. See snide, 
snyder ; snider. A tailor : coil. : C. 17-20 , ob 
F. & H.. an early C. 17 (]notation ; IT., 2n(l eil. Ex 
Ger. Schneider, tailor ; yirob. imyiorted by soldiers 
SO. 'I'qisy : coll. : from ea. 1820. Ex so-so, 1 
—2. Menstruating : women's eujdiemistie coll 
mid-C. 19-20.--3. Homosexual: from ea. 1890 
Thus ‘a so man ’ is a homosexual, ‘a so hnnk ’ a 
Uranian nov«d, jkh'uk etc. Cf. The \'ene1ian cost 
SO, adv. \’erv : as a mere counter of vaguo 
enqdiasis, it is admittedly S.E. ; yet it has a coll, 
tinge.—2. Tautologically in intensifications, it is a 
proletarian coll. : (?) mid-C. 19-20. ‘ It gets on my 

nerves, so it (b>es 1 ' ; ‘A well-doing young man, so 
he is ’ (both in Mu<“Arthur & Long, Ao .Mean City, 
1935). 

SO, ever. >See ever so. 

so and so ; So and So. Senior Ordnance Store 
Officer : military : ea. 1890-1014. Ware. 

SO as ; SO’s. So that ; in order that : cata- 
chre.stie : late C, 19-20. 

So Brien or S’O’Brien (or -an). The Australian 
steamship Sobraon : nautical : late C. HM'arly 2<.>, 
Ware. 

so glad ! A c.p. of ea. 1847 (introduced by the 
French King) and of 1867-68 (from a song in 
W. Brough’s Field of the Cloth of Gold) : mostly 
London. Ware. 

SO is your old mim ! A e.p. from ca, 1900 ; ob. ; 
often so's . , . (John G. Brandon, 1931 ; Slang, 

p. 280.) 

SO long ! Au rovoir ! ; coll. ; 1865, F. H. 

Nixon. Cf. Ger. so lange (O.E.D.), but more jirob,, 
as W. suggests, the term is a corruption of salaam, 
though ’Ware’s suggested derivation ex the Hebrew 
Selah (God be wdth you) is not to be wholly 
ignored. 

so say. Say so. Esp, you don't so say : c.p. : 
C. 20. Cf. shay so. 

so-so. Drunk : coll. : 1809, Malkin.—^2. Men¬ 
struating : women’s euphemistic ooll.: mid-C. 19- 
20 . 
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SO sudden I, this is. A jocular c.p. applied to an 
unexpected Btatement or oiler : from ca. 1910. 
I'lx the reputedly usual reply of a girl to a i)ropo8al 
of marriage. ((Jollinson.) 

SO very human was. ca. 1880-84, applied in so 
many ways that The Daily Neirs, Oct. 27, 1884, 
could Kjieak of it tliua : ‘ In the slang of the day, 
‘‘80 very human.” ’ (Ware.) Rather a c.p. than 8. 

soak. To ply with li(|uor : coll. ; 1822, Banim 
(O.K.l).). In ('. 20, gen. in jiassive. Kx 8oak\ to 
saturate. (N.l)., soak, v.i. to drink lieavily, is S.K.) 
—2. llcnc(‘, to s])(‘nd in drink : coll. ; C. 20.—-3. 
To pawn: 1882, (r. A. Sala, ‘Soak my gems.’ 
O.E.l).-—4. V.i. gen. as soak it, to be lavish of bait : 
angh'rs’ coll. : lat<‘ C. 19-20.—f). To charge (a 
person) an ('xtortionate price ; to tax heavily : orig. 
(late 1890 ’h) U.S. ; anglicised by 1914. O.E.l). 

(Suj).)—G. Hence (?), to catch (a perwon) out, 
‘ hav(? him set’, give (him) uujilea.sant work: 
military : from 1915. F. & (libbons. Esp. in pass- 
iv<‘, a.s ‘ I was soalcial for a fatigue.’—7. To borrow 
money from : from ca. 1925. Dorothy Sayer.s, 
Have II('arcasr, 19.32, ‘Door, but not m<;rcenarv 
or dishonest, since ho refused to soak Mrs W.’ 
Kx fli'nses 5 and G. 

soak, in ,* come out of soak. Drunk ; to regain 
sobriety : low coll. ( - 1887). Baumann. Ex 
S.K. soak, a heavy dnnking liout. 

soak one’s clay or face. To drink ; esp. to flrink 
heavily: resp. C. 19-29 (slightly ob.) and C’. 18. 
IDrham, 1H;)7, Cf. soak. 1. O.IKD. 

soaked. Tipsy ; V(*ry drunk : see soak, 1. Cf. 
saturated. 

soap. riattiTy : 1859, H., 1st ed. : ob. In 

29 , gen. soft soap, cpv. Kx the v.—2. ('heese : 
Royal Military Academy (— 1993): ob. K. k H. 
--li. (Jirls collectivclv ; ca. 1883-1990. Ware 
Kx the more gen. hits of soap, girls, (‘sp. harlots and 
near-harlots.—1. ‘ A hard worker ; one who 
curries favour ’ : Boot ham .School : C. 20. Anon., 
Ihrf of liootham Slang, 1925. Cf. the synonwnous 
saj) and soft soap. 

soap, ^ .t. To llatter ; address ingratiatingly: 
185.3, ‘ (.'iitlibert Bede’; ob. Cf. soft-soap, v.—2. 
‘To work hard; to curry favour': Bootham 
.S^ liool : C’. 29. Anon,, Dirt, of Bootham Slang, 
192»5. (T. sap, to study hard, and soft-soijp, v. 

soap?, how are you off for. A c.j). sen.seless 
(piestion : 1834, Marryat ; 188G, Baring (lould 
(O.K.D.). Ob. by 1919, t b\ 1935. Origin 
obscure,—but then the origin of almost every c.p. 
is ob.se lire ! 

soap, soft. See soft SOap, n. and v. 
soap-and-baccy pay(master). An accountant 
-ilhcer of tho Victualling Branch : naval ; C. 20. 
Bowen. 

soap and bullion. Soup-and-bouilli; nautical 
(— 188,3); ob. Clark Russell. Tartly a play on 
words and partly because of it.s nairseating smell. 
Also hishee-hashef, 

soap and water. Daughter : rhyming s. : late 
C. 19-20. K. & Gibbons. 

soap-crawler. A toady : ca, 1860-1910. Ex 
soap, n., 1. 

soap over, v.t. To humbug ; low (— 1857) ; ob. 
‘ Ducange Anglicus.’ Cf. soft-soap. 

soap-suds. ‘ Gin and water, hot, with lemon 
and lump sugar,’ Bee ; low : ca, 1820-70. 

soaps. Shares in A. & F. Pears : Stock Exchange 
(- 1895). A. J. Wilson, Stock Exchange Glossary. 
soapy. Unctuous ; ingratiating ; given to ‘ soft 


soap’: 1865 (O.E.D.), Ci. Soapy Sa7n. —2. (Of fits) 
simulated, or caused by, chewing or eating soap : 
1886, The Daily News, Deo. 13. O.E.D. Cf. 
cordite-chewing in C. 20. 
soapy Isaac. See suet(t)y Isaac. 

Soapy Sam. Bishop Wilherforee : ca. 1860-73. 
Ex his unctuous manner. Samuel Wilherforee, 
180.5-73, became Bishop of Oxford in 1845. about 
which time diarist Grcvillc dc.serihcd him as ‘ a very 
fjuick, lively, and agreeable man 

SOb-Stufi. Intentional and, gen., exec.ssive senti¬ 
mentality (to appeal to the emotions—-and often 
tho pocket) : orig. (ca. 1919) IkS. ; anglicised, by 
1921, as a coll., now verging on iS.E. (O.E.D. 
8up. ; Lycll.) 

sober as a judge on Friday (, as). \ ery—oh, so 

very slightly—-tipsy : coll. (— 1923). Manchon. 
His work for the week ends on Friday. Elaboration 
of the dial, sober as a fudge (18G4 : E.1>.J4.). 

sober-gnidge fight. A light arising out of a 
long-standing (juarrel : Canadian coll. (— 19.32). 
John Jicames. 

SOber-water. Soda-water : punning coll. : fnim 
ca. 187.3 ; oh, JI., 5tli ed. 

SOC, Soc. A trades-union man : printers’ : ca 
1870 -1910. Ex Society. 

soccer. See socker, 3. 

social E. A middle-class evahion of social evil 
(pro.siitution): coll.: ca. 1870-1905. Ware, 
society. A workhouse : artisans’ (— 1909) 
Wan*. Evasive. 

(Society Clown, the. George Grossmitli, the 
actor : rather a sobriquet than a nickname. Ex 
his book, A Society Clovm. (Daw.son.)] 
society journalist. A contributor to The Society 
Journalist: journalists’: ca. 1875-78. Ware. 

Society-maddist. A per-son tliat, not born in 
Soi'ietj', spends much time and money to get there : 
Society : ca. 1881-95. Ware. 

SOCius. A companion, a chum : Winchester : 
C. 19-20; ob. Ex tho school precept, sociati 
ojnnes inceduvto. Cf. the occ., cultured use, since 
mid-C. 19, of son us as a (’omrade, itself perhaps ex 
the ecclesiastical term.—2. Whence, v.t.. to accom¬ 
pany : ibid. : niid-C. 19-20 ; ob. 

sock. A pocket : c. : late 17-mid-18. B.E. 
—2. As used by Shadwell m The Sipiire of Alsatia, 
1688, in Act 1, 8c. 1. it seems to - - a small coin 
(cf. rag) : prob. c.—-.3. A blow, a beating : late 
C. 17-20 ; c. >, ca. 1850, low s. ; f o- heating, 
except in give (one) socks. B.E, at tip ; H.. 3rd ed. 
Cf. sock, v., 1.—4. Eatables ; esp., dainties : 

flton : 1825, ('. WV.stmacott ((4.E.D.). Perhaps 

ex surkett, dainty.—5. ? hence : credit : low 
(— 1874). H., 5th ed. 

sock, adv. Violently : (low) coll. : late C. 19-20. 
Charles Turley. Godfrey Marten, Undergraduate, 
1904. ‘ One of you ’as ’it Susan sock in the eye.’ 

*SOCk. To hit ; strike hard ; drub, thraah ; 
late C. 17-20 ; c. >, ca. 1850, s. B.E. ; Kipling, 
1890, ‘ W’e socks ’im with a stretcher-pole.’ 
Origin obscure.—2. Hence, to ‘ give it ’ <o a person : 
1890, Kipling, ‘ ’Strewth, but it socked it them 
hard ! ’—3. V.i., to deliver blows : 1856 (O.E.D.). 
E.g. ‘Sock him one on the jaw ! ’ Ex sense 1. 
Cf. sock into, q.v.—4. To treat one to ‘ sock ’ (see 
the n., 4): Eton (— 1860). O.E.D.—5. Hence, to 
give (one something): Eton (— 1889). A mere 
extension of this occurs in the up])er and upper- 
middle classes’ sock, to offer, as in Evelyn W’augh, 
A Handful of Dust, 1934, ' I’ll sock you to a 
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movif'.’—G. (T. v.i. to buy, to cat, ‘ sock ’: T'ton : 
1883. Brinsley Richards, ‘We . . , socked piodi- 
frioiisly,’—7. ? hence, v.i,, to get credit ; low : late 
C. 19-20 ; oh. F. & H. Cf. sock, n., last sense. 
—S. To win : "Winchester College ; late ('. 19-20. 
Wrench. Cf. sock, n., 3. 

sock, Rive (one). I'o beat or thrash soundly ; 
l8fi4, IT., 3rd ('d. ; oh., the C. 20 preferring (jitr. 
ion(') ,^nrLs, recorded by O.E.l). at 1897. Fx. .socifc, 
n , 3. Cl. sack, v., ] and 2, and sock into. 

sock, on. ‘ On tick ’ : see sock, n., 6. (Bau¬ 
mann ) 

sock a boot into. To take advantagi' of the mis¬ 
fortunes of (a person): lower clas.ses’: C. 20. 
F. A. Cibbons. See sock, v,, 1 and 2 ; prob. imm. 
an elaboration of sock into, q.v. 

sock in (or into) it !, put a. Be* quiet ! ; sVop 
talking, it being the oltendi'r’.s mouth : from <‘a. 
19)0 ; militoTV (es]). in G.W.) : , by 1920. gen. 
F-. & P. Cf. irood in it, put a hit (or pure) of. 

sock into. To hit vigorously ; ])iteh into : 18G4, 
11.. 3rd ed. F\ sock, v., 3. Jiustralia, in f’. 20, 
has th(' valiant sock it into : C. d. l>ennis.—2. See 
sock in it. 

sock (a jierson) one. I’o hit him hard : from not 
later than 1915. F\ sock, v., 1 anti 2. 

sock-shop. The tuck-shop : Eton : niid-C. 19~ 
20. F\ sock, n.. 4. 

sockastic. Sarcastic : sol. : niid-C. 19-20. 
sockdologer (1830), -ager (— 1848), rarely -iger 
■1842); oec. SOg- (18G!C or slock- (1838) or slog- 
G8G2); akso Stock- (1804, IF. 3rd ed.). Oec. -11-. 
A very heavy blow; a ‘ hiusher ’ : ICS., angli- 
tised, to .some extent, ca. 1870; oh. A fnneiiul, 
assonantal elaljoration of sock, a blow (st'c sock, 
n., 3, and ef, v. 1), influenced by doxotoiji/, ' regardt'd 
ius final’ (W.).—2. Htuiee, anytlmig exceptional: 
C.S. (1869), jiartly anglicisi'd ea. 1890 ; slightly ob. 
lilacku'ood's Magazine, Feb. 1894, ‘The pleasant 
Tf'incmbranct' t)f the cajiturc ot a rtad sockdologer ’ 
(large fisli), O.F.f). 

socker. A sk>ven, lout, Birrqdeton, fool : coll. : 
1 772, Bridges, ‘The rabble then began to swear, | 
"What the old socker said was fair ’ ; oh. Also 
sockie (ob ) and socklicad, 'I.—2. A heavy blow: 
low : from ea. 1870. Ex sock, v., 1.—3. Also 
soccer. Association football : from ea. 1890 : 
orig. Harrow Seliool ; ])y 1903, gen. The O.E.D. 
records socker at 1891, soccer at 1895 ; in (’. 20, 
usually soccer. By truncated assoc, -j C>xford -cr. 

(T rugger.--A. One who strikes hard : lore : from 
not later than 19.30. O.E.l). (Sup.) Ex sock, 

V., 1. 

socket, burnt to the. Eying: late C. 17-18: 
coll. , CH. 1700, S.E. Ray. 

socket-money. ' Money domaiidcal and s])('nt 
uy>on marnag<- ’ B.E. : late C. 17-18. iVriiaps ex 
hoclft, the leniale pudend.—2. Hence, ‘money 
paid for a triait, by a married man caught in an 
intrigue,’ Oro.s(\ 1st ed, : mid-C. l8-mifl-19. 
Bridges, 1772. Cf. dial, sockel-hrass, hush-money. 
—3. Also, ‘ a whore’s foe. or hire,’ Grose, 1st ed.: 
late ('. 18-mid-19.—4. Ex senses, 2, 3: hush- 
money: from ca. 1800 ; ob. H., 3r(l ed. Cf. : 

socketer. A blai kmailer: ca. 1800-1910. H., 

5tb cd. Ex socket, last sense. 

socketing. A variant (ca. 1810-50) of burning 
shame, 2. ‘ Jon Bet* 

sockhead ; sockie. Se(‘ socker, 1. 
socks, hot. St*e hot socks, 
socks, old. Soe old socks. 


socks, pull up one's. To brace oneself for, to 
make an effort : from early 1920’s. R. Blakcr, 
1922. Ex that significant, ])re])uration for action. 

sod. A sodomisl : low coll.: mid-(\ 19-2(* ; 
ob.- —2. lienee, a jiejorative, orig. and gen. violent : 
late C. 19-20. Often used in ignorance of its 
origin: cf. buggir.-W. A sodden damyier : Aus¬ 
tralian: from ea, 1910. (Ion F. Idrtess. Lassftm's 
Last Hide, 1931.) I’rob. influenct d by Scots sod. a 
bap.—1. At (’liarterbous(\ it is. m C. 20 . ai)))lied to a 
person, esp. another sehool-hoy, dmng anything 
dirty, e.g. .sjtowing. 

SOdduk. (Soft) bread; Conirai/ (adets' : fririu 
before 1880. Jctlm Masefield, 77c Conway, 1933. 
Prob. a slurring of soft iaek. 

sodger. See soger and soldier, n . 1 
Sodgeries, the. 3'he Military JFvlnbition, ('hel-ta 
Barracks, in; 1890; Fondon. Fv sodger c»n 

('ohndrries, Fisluncs, etc. Ware 

Sodom. l.ondon: literary coll.: C. 19. F.x 
Sodom, gt'iu'ric foi' any \'e:'y eornqif ]»lae(\--2. 
Wadliam College. Oxfofd : from (a J 8 To ; mis 
ob. H., 5th ed. iHi\ rnmg. 
sods, odds and. See odds and sods, 
soft. A veaklijig; a verN .‘'inqlc or a fo(,3-l) 
person: dial. (— 1854) bv (-oH. tb-f.ic.. 

Eliot, 1859 (O.E.l).). Cf. 'sojiy. ^\\ '1. I’mi..- 

noF's (as (>pp. to coin): e. /- Is..’,'!). 

Groso ; IF, 1st ed. Ai.^o ■'^oft-jlim.^n, from i a. 
1870. Cf. C.S soft, adj. ajqilicd to oipcr mom v 
as early ns ca. 1830. 

soft, adj. iinlf-v\ itti'd : coll, (and ihai.)- Fsi.r, 
Marr\at, ‘A g(>o.l .sort of (liaji enough, luit ratlur 
soft in the ny)])er-\\orks ’ ; adumiuatiMl by Mi'-s 
Ihirney in 3775. (>.1CH. F\ snfl, • inori' or less 

looli.sh. silly o simple.'---2. (? licnc('). Foolijjhly 
benevoh'iit. or kind; constantK' heifung others 
without thinking ol one .s own advantage or 
interests: coll.: IS9M, ‘ Jlolf IfoMrcwood ' H( 

. . . did a soft thing in bringing tho-ic other elia]>s 
bore.' O.E.l). hix soft, compas.iuriate --3. Far\. 
idle, lazy: ecdl. : 1889, 7'//r Path/ Fcw^i. 0( t. 12, 

‘ Peo])Ie crowd into literature I -m 1 , as into oiler 
“soft ’’ profession.^, beeause il is gontoel ’; 19(>5, 
H. A. Vucliell, ‘ You wanted a .soft tune of it dining 
the summer ti-rm,' O.MI). hA sift, involving lit tie 
effort or no work.—4. Broken in .-.pint : 1898. .'sir 
(3 Rob«‘rtson (O.E.l).); eoli., Anglo-]miian . ly 
1910, gen. Ex soft, yihy.sically weak, laeking in 
stamina. 

soft, a bit of hard for a bit of. Cojmlation ; h/u 

niid-G. 19 20. 

’‘‘soft, do. To utter counterfeit notes : c. : fn in 
ca. 1870. .See soft, n., 2. 

soft?, hard (arse) or. Third cliss or first?: 
low coll. ; late C. 19 -2(). 

soft ball. Lavm tminis : Ifoyal Militaiy 
Academy, Woolwich ; Jato (’. 19 20 cull. 

soft down on. In love, with : low coll. : from 
ea. 1870. Elaboration of soft on. 

“^soft-flimsy. Ne(> soft, n..’ 2. 
soft horn. A donkiy, lit. or fig. : <<o]l. : from 
ea. 18G(> ; ob. H.. 3nl ed. B(‘,eaus 0 an ass’s ^ar-j, 
unlike liorns, are .soft. 

soft is your horn. Vou’\e made a mistake : c.p. ; 
ea. 1820-.50. Bee. 

soft number. An easy task or joli : movtly 
military: from ea. J9Jo. h\ (Jiblions. lVrl)aj>ti 
ex music. 

soft on or upon. In love with; sentimentally 
amorous lor: 184(1: S.E. >, ca. 1880, coll. 
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* Rolf Roldrowood,’ 1888, ‘I . , . thought she was 
rather Holt on .Jim,’ O.E.i). 

SOft-roed. Tender-hearted ; rum-aristocratic 
London loll. (— 1887) ; skghtly ob. Jiauniann. 
Kx lish-rxe. 

soft sawder, n. See sawder. —2. V.t. and i. (gen. 
hv|)henatcd) : to flatter : coll.: 1848, Kali burton ; 
lli'-ku^'H Aristnpham'f^, 18d.‘{. O.K.I). Ex soft 

sairtlrr, n. (see sawder). (T. ; 

soft sawder to order. An elaboration of soft 
an inter, n. : 1 K8d. E/dr’yl( April 7 ; ob.—2. Ware 
records the sense ^ elothcH made to order ’ and 
inij>h(‘H existence ca. 1888-11100. 

soft-sawderer. A flatterer ; eolJ. ; mid-C. 19 20. 
K\ Sf>Jl-.^innl( r. <'f. : 

soft soap, riattery ; ‘ blarnex'’ : U.S. (18.80), 
anglicise<l c,k. iHOO. Hiiglu‘<, 1801, ‘He and I 
an! irn^at < iiuins, and a little .-,ofi soa]) will go a 
long way witli linn. Ex soft soap, jiotash soap, on 
s'>Jt ,'<(nr<ler. 

soft-soap, V. 8'o flatter : l'..S. (1840), anglicised 
ca l87o. ik\ the n 
soft tack. ( soft tommy, 
soft thing, a. \ vmy olihging simph'ton : eolh : 
mel-C. !!♦ 20. Ex soft, adj . 1 —2. A jilea.sant, an 
ea.sy. task .• an <‘ay\ contest or win : coll : from 
CM. 1S9(», I'x soft, adj., (|.Y. 

soft to, do the. To tlattei, to ‘ hlarn<>y ’ (a 
per-.on) ( oil (— 192.8). .Manchon. 

soft tommy. iJre.id. a.s opj). to i)isenif.s ; n.aiifi- 
eal coll I — ]St;4). H., .8ni ('<1 ; 1878, W. .S. 

(•iOieit, ' I v( ticjw le and toller, and excellent 
r •lire, tdiiimv and sucMilent ch()]).s.’ .\lso 

HOjf tacL ill . ls.‘>9), whuh li.i'. its icuj’esponding 

har<{ tael:, .“^ee tommy. 

softie; propfiA softy. silly. \ery simple, or 
weak-mindt d p. roll, and di.tl ; 180.8, Mrs 

(ia-.kell, ‘[Naiuy) were but a sottv after all.’ 

SOg. A .so\(‘icign (coin) : schools’: late C. 19- 
2" ; very (dj. Ex soi\ (j.v. 

soger, sojer ; sodger. A soldier: coll, and dial.: 

< 1.8-21). - 2. If apjdied to a sailor, it con.stitutes 

n grave. (li-.gra( mg jiejorative, for it connob'.s 
H'':’l:ing and malingining : naiitieul coll. ( -- 1840). 

E II, l)inia in liijoir the Mast; ef. Clark Ku.ssidl 
m '^ailo/ Ln nijioiije , 188,8.—'ll. See soldier, n., 1. 
--1 (ien t ■ a lug ero.s-; m;id(‘ on an i-xamma- 

tion pajier to indnate a glaring error : Winehe.ster 
( I889i \\ tetc h. i'i. j)( For Soger ns, 

H 'c Sodgeries. 

soger ; or^. sodger or sojer. To shirk and or 
rn ilingei ; to ]uC(n(l to work: mainly nnutieul 
(— ISIU) ; in (2<). coll, liana. .Also soldier. 

solar. Sola (topee); ong. (— 1878) a sol. spell¬ 
ing Adile A' iininell. Kx Hindustani shola. 

solay, V. Kiroi for s])l(n/ (a fish) ; C, 18-20 ; ob. 
O.E.I). 

sold, ppl adj. Trickl'd : see sell, v. Of. : 
sold agam and got the money ! *A eostermonger’a 
c.p. on having sueei'ssfiilly “ done ’ souu'one in a 
bargain: ca. lS.‘>0-80. H.. Isted. Fjxselfy. CT. ; 

sold like a bullock in Smitlifield, ])])!.adj. Badly 
cheated or duped : almost a c.p. : ca. 1810-50. 
V"aux. (T. jireci'ding entry. 

sold out. Caukrupt; coll. (— IS.iO) ; ob. H., 
Iflt ed. Cf. : 

sold out, be. To liavo sold all one’s stock {of 
Borne article) : coll. : late 0. 19-20. Perhaps on 
the analogy of S.E. be sold %ip, to have had part or 
all of one's goods sold to pay one’s creditors. Cf. 
preceding entry. 


soldier. A red herring: from ca. 1810: sailors’ 
and seaports’. Lex. Bal., 1811. Also sodger, soger. 
—2. A boiled lobster : ca. 1820-1910. Both ex red 
uniform.—.8. An inferior seaman : nautical coll, ; 
from ca. 18.85 ; ob. (Jf. sojer, n., 2.-4. A forest 
kangaroo ; Australian coll. ca. 1920, S.E. : from 
the late 1890’8. ‘ Ptolf Boldrewood ’ (O.E.I) ) —5. 

(Gen. Soldier.) ‘ The senior Ptoyal Marine oflici'r on 
board. ToMag his subaltern ’ : naval: late 

C. 19-20, Bowen.—6, An ufiright (often, in j., 
termed a ‘ runner ’) of 9 inches by 8, gen. used as a 
support for ‘ shuttt'ring ’ : Puhlje Works’ (— 19.8.8;. 
They are usually placed at interv.d.^, edge on to the 
shuttering : and thus they resemble a rank of 
soldiers. 

soldier, v. See sojer, v. ; but this form began by 
being eolk, and in (A 20 is S.E.—2. to clean 

one’s ecjuijiment ; doing routine work or fatigue.s : 
military ; 1885 (O.E.I),) : s, :>, ca. 1915, coll.— ‘A, 
V’.t., to u.so temporarily (another man's hor.se) : 
Australian (— 1891) ; oh. Century Diet. 

soldier, old. See old soldier.- -2. An ernjity 
bottle : ca. 1880-1910. (’f. dead vianio\ rpv.—8. 

old soldier, come the. See come the old soldier., 
soldier on. To persevere again.st jx'ril anef or 
hard-diip ; military coll. : esp. 191G-18. Often as a 
c.j). in form soldier on, chum (B, A P,). 

soldier-walking. ‘Any operation.s by blue¬ 
jackets on htful ’ : naval ; late (A 19-20. Bowen. 
Of. soldier, n., 5. 

Soldiers,the. .Aldershot Football Club ( ‘soccer : 
sjiorting eoll. : C. 20. 

soldiers I, oh. A proh'tanan exclamation : from 
ea. IS.SO ; nb. by 1909, + by 1918. Ware. 

soldier's bite. A big bite : coll, and dial, : 

20. 

soldier's bottle. A large bottle : eoll. 

C. 17 e.uly 19. B.E. ; Grose, 1st ed. 

soldier’s breeze. A variant, dating from the 
(‘iirlv 1890’.s, of soldier's irind, q.v. : cull. bv 
PUo, S.E. 

soldier’s farewell, a. ‘ Go to bi'd ! ’, with rib.iM 
additions and or elaborations : military (— 1909) 
Ware. Gf, sailor's farewell, cj.v.-'-2. Also (in 
GAV., and afU'r) — ‘ Good-bye and b’'‘**’^r (or f**k ; 
you ! ’ M. Lincoln, Oh ! Definitely, 19,8.8, ‘ “ Good¬ 
bye . . .!” be yelled . . . “Soldier's farewell”, 
he said amiably.’ 

soldier’s friend. A nfie : military eoll. ; late 
C. 19-20. 1’. iV' Gibbons, (’f. the Ger. soldier's 

bride. —2. ‘ The metal polisli used for cleaning brass 
button.s, etc.’: military coll. : C. 20. Ibid. 

soldiers ?, I’ve sh*t ’em ! A c.p. ‘ t'xpre:>.sion of 
contemjit for anoth£!r unit (especially if slovenly ) ’ : 
military : from ca. 1912. B. & P. ('ontiust 
scraped 'em off me putties. 

soldier’s joy. Masturbation: low coll.; ca. 
1850-1910. 

^soldier's mawnd. A sham sore or wound in the 
left arm : c. : late C. 17-mid-18. B.E. Gf. 
mason's mawnd, q.v.—2. Hence, ‘ a pretended 
Boldier, bt^ging with a counterfeit wound, which he 
pretends to have received at some famous siege or 
battle,’ Grose, 1st ed. ; c. : mid-C. 18-early 19. 

soldier’s mast. A pole mast without sails, ‘ dur¬ 
ing the transition period from sail to steam in the 
Navy,’ Frank G. BoAven : nautical coll. : mid-C. 19. 

soldier’s pomatum. A piece of tallow candle : 
late G. 18~mid-19. Grose, 2nd ed. 

soldier's privilege. Complaining: G.AV. mili¬ 
tary coll. See grouse; see sailor’s pleasure 
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SOldier^S supper. A drink of water and a smoke ; 
c oll. : IHOli (U.E.I).). Ware*, ‘ Nothing at all—tea 
being tlio final meal of the day.’ Cf. stiballcryi's 
luncheon. —2. As a o.p. (c.g. a soldier's sxipjxr to 
you /). ‘ piss off and go to Ix'd ’ : esp. in Glasgow 
(— 19.^4). a. soldier's farewell. 

soldier’s thigh. An em])tv pocket: dial, and 
s. : mid 10-20; ob. E.D.D. 

soldier’s wind. A fair wind either way, a beam 
Mind : 18‘)3, Marryat (O.K.l).) : nautical coll. 2-, 
ea ISOO, j. Kingsl(\v, Clark rvussell. 

sole-slogger. A shoeniaker : lower classe.s* 
(— 1887); oh. Jiaurnaim recalls Shake.s}>eHre'8 
‘ surgeon to old shoes ’. 

[Solecisms have reecuved more attention m these 
pages than in those of any other dictionary. It i<, 
indeed, a curious fact that whereas catachrestu- 
usages are almost adequately treated in the G.K.l). 
and in Webster, solecisms are not. Catachrc'scvs 
may be defined as solecisms of the literat e : but why 
should the mistakes of the' less literate be ignori'd ? 
The usual answer, that solec isms are ohvious and 
catachreses are not so obvious, seems a trifle* snt»b- 
bish ; certainly it is unsatisfactory.] 

SOlemnc(h)oiy. Excessive seriousness : coll. : 
from ca. 1800. This blend solemn mdancludy 
IS an extension of the jomilar S.E. adj. c.oinc'd m 
America in 1772 (O.E.D. iSujt ). A ludicious })er- 
version is lemonrholy, q.v. 

SOlfa. A parish clerk : late 0. l8-mid-19. 

Grose, 2nd ed. Ex intoning re.s])onses. 

solid. (Of time) coiiqilcle, entire: (.’. I8-2(>: 
S.E. until ca. 1800, then coll. ‘ llolf lloldreuood 
1890, ‘ 1 walked liim uj) and down . . . for a solid 
hour.' (O.E.D.)—2. Severe ; difiicult : .Aus¬ 

tralian (-' 1910) and gen. coll. V. d. DenuLS.— 
3. Adv., solidly : low coll. : mid-C. 19 - 10 . As = 
severely : C. 20. 

solitary. .Solitary confinement: 1854, ftickens 
(O.E.D.) : prison s. by 19o0. coll.—2. ‘ A wiiale 
cnur.ing by himself, geiH'rally an outcast and savage 
bull ’ : nautical coll. : late (2 19-2tt Dowen. 
’^sollomon. See solomon. 

SoUy. The Manpu'ss of Salisbury : comic 
j)apers' : ca. 1880-1900. Baumann. 

solo. A solitary walk (without a ‘ socius q.v.): 
Winchester ; from ca. 1870. 

solo player. ‘ A miserable performer (m any 
instrumi'iit, who always yilays alone, because no one 
will stay in the room to hear him.' Grose. 1st ed. ; 
jocular coll, of ca. 1780-1850 punning the lit. sense. 

♦solomon. A late C. J7-early 19 variant of 
salmon, q.v. 

solomon-gundy. A mid-C. 18-19 coll, form of 
solmafjundy. Cf, salmon-gitmly. 
sols and obs. See ob and sol. 
solus. An advertisement on a page containing 
no other advertisi'inent : advertising coll, (from ea. 
1926) verging on j. 

some. Both as adverb of quantity and as an 
intensive adjective—equivalent respectively to 
much, or x'ery, and great, lovely, etc .—some was 
originally, and still is, an Americanism that has 
contributed laudably to the gaiety of nations and 
enabled the English to take their pleasures less 
sadly. As an adjective, e.g. some girl!, it is a 20th 
century importation (rare before the G.W.) into 
klngland, but as an adverb, e.g. going some, it Avas 
known at least as early as 1890 in Britain. In 
.America, the earliest examples are ‘ I hunt some 
and snake a little 1834, or in a slightly different 


sense, ‘ He stammers some in his speech \ 1785 ; 
and ‘ She’s some woman now, that is a fact ’, 1848. 
Nevertheless, the Ameri(‘ans proh. ado})tod both t he 
adj. and the adv. from English dial. : see E.D.D, 
Cf. the French, ‘ (,’a, e'est (juckpie chose ’ and the 
next entry. (O.E.D. and Supplement; Ware ; 
Thornton ; Weekley : Fowler.) 

some, and then. And many, or much, in addi¬ 
tion : C.S. (ca. 1913), anglicised hy 1919. O.E.D. 
(Siq).). I’rob. a mere elaboration of the Scots and 
some, and much more so, as in Uc^ss’s pastoral ])oem, 
Jlclenore, 1768, and as in t he ' She’s as honny as you, 
and some ’ of lexicographer damieson (E.D.D.). 

some hopes I It is most unlikely : n c.p. dating 
from ea. 1905. B. A: 1’. Cf. udial hopes ! 

some say ‘ Good old sergeant ! ’ A e.]). spola n 
<>r shout(‘d by piivates within tlu* sergeant’s hear¬ 
ing : gen. one added (often aflectionati'ly), othtis 
,•<( 11 / ‘ F’^ '-'k the (old) sergeant I ’ : military : from ca. 
1890. B. k r. 

some when, adv. Sometime: Society c.p. : ca. 
1860-70. Wan*. 

something, adv. with adjj. An intensive. es]t. 
with enifl (,s. cruel — eriiei or eniclly) : dial, and 
low. in C. 20 sob, eoll. : mid-C. 19 20. E.g. ‘ 'Ji 
sufb'red something eniel ’—or, frequently. ‘ sonu*- 
lliink iTuel ’ ; ‘ the heat was sometliing fnglitlul ’. 
-~1. As in ‘the something something ’ (the bloody 
bustard), ‘the something horse* ' (the bloody 
horse): a eoll. euphemism: mi(l-(.'. 19-2(>; in 
20 use, gen. eonbidc'ri'd S.E.--;k llcmce as v. in 
past pfib, somdhiri(/((! — damned, etc. : 1859 

(G.E.D.). 

something damp. Si e damp, 
something good. A good racing tip : 6. (from i n. 
1890) >, ca. 1920, coll.—2. llcncc, a lUdtitahle 
afl'air, a safe but not geru'rally known investment, 
venture, cte. : coll,: C. 20. E.g. I’m on bome- 
thing good.’ 

something in the City. See City, something in 
the. 

something short. Si e short, something, 
something the cat’s brought in. See like some¬ 
thing. 

something to Iiang things on. An infantryman s 
joeular coll, descrijition ol hmasclf: G.W. J'. vS: 
Gibbons, ‘In allusion to the parajihernalia of his 
heavy marching order kit.' 

somethinged. See something, 3. 

SOmethihk, n. and Hilv. Something : sol. : 
C. 19-20; mid-C. 19-20. Cf. something, and hvii 

-ink. 

somewhere in Fiunce w as, m 1914-18. often jmt to 
jo' ular uses or to senseless variations and thus a 
e.f». B. & 1’., ‘ The heading of most VVT'storn- 
Front soldiers’ letters home.’ 

somewheres. Somew here ; Rjijiroximatcly : dial, 
and low eoll. : mid-C. 19 -20. ‘ It’s somewheres 

along of fifty quid,’ F. & 11.; K. L. Stevonson, 1883, 

‘ 1 knoAV you’ve got that ship safe somewheres,’ 
O.E.D. Cf. the frequent sol. anywheres and the 
rare 7iowheres. 

son. In such phrases as son of Apollo, a scholar 
(late C. n-mid-lO), son of Mars, a soldier (C. 16-19), 
S071 of Mercury, a wit (id.), son of parchment (id, : 
B.E., b 3 ’^ a slip, has parchment), son of pratthment, a 
barristi'r (C. 18-mid-]9), and son of Fenws, a wencher 
(late C. 17-mid-19) are—except for son of Mars, 
perhaps always S.E.—coll, verging on, and in C. 19 
being, S.E. : prattlemcut is in A New Canting Diet., 
1725 ; the first, third, fourth, and sixth in B.E.—2. 
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»on of tvax, a cobbler, C. 19, is coll.—3. See .son of 

ii . . . 

son, every mother’s. Sc^e mother’s son, every, 
son of a bachelor. A bastard : eoli. bordering.' on 
S.E. ; late C. 17-20 ; ob. Kay. 

son of a bitch or whore. (Lit., a bastard, hence) a 
]»ejorative for a man, a fellow ; coll.: ('.18-20: the 
former in 7Vm Triumph of Wit, 1712, the, latter, ca. 
1703, in ‘ Facetions ’ Tom Krown. 

[son of a dunghill and son of a shoemaker, 
pej orati ve : S. E., not co 11. ] 

son of a gun. ‘ A soldier’s bastard ’, Bee, 1823 ; 
but, as gi'u. j)ejorativo (increasingly less ofTensive), 
it dates from early C. 18 : see gun, son Of a. 
son of a sea-cook. See sea-cook, 
son of a sow or sow-gelder. A pejorative for a 
man, a bdlovv : roll, verging on S.E. : C. 17-mid-19. 
Chapman has sou'-gtlde.r. 

son of the white hen. A lucky person (properly 
nmli ): ('. IT-IS : eoll. donson, 1030; Poor 

L’hIuh 's AhiKJiiarL, Feb., 1701. Ex .liivenal's 
aoliitiar (iliu.s (dhar. Apperson. 

song about, notliing to make a. ^’ery uniu'- 
j'orrant : eoll. : mid-(j. 19-20. 

song do not agree, his morning and evening. He 
K'on t<‘lls anotlu’r story for one told even leduitly : 
l.iie C. 18 19 ; eoll. ea. 1830, vS.E. Cro.se. 2n(i 
< An (daborution of chnufjc om’s, (►r sinn another, 

SOnlvCy. A lout ; e. or jicrbajis only low (— ISST). 
r.aumann. ('f. sawriay and suknj lor both lorm and 
s* nsc. 

sonnie ; ptoja-rly sonny. A i oil. term (.)f addj(‘s.s 
to .1 bo;. oi to a man younger than onesell. though 
not it tlie addi'cs.sco is old or middle-aged : O.E.I*. 
recoriK at 1870, but prob. existing a dirade earlier, 
in Australia, the -on- i.s oce. pnmounced as m the 
pri‘po''ition, as Morns remarked, citing A. Ik Patt r- 
son s ihs'iiU' of .sunny with Johnnie. 

*SOnn.V. To eai<-h siglit of, to see. to noth e • ( . : 
1845, in “ A'o, 7-/r ‘ ; t by 1900. (.’f. inu.tny, to 

understand. 

sooer. See soor. -sook(e)y. See sukey, 4. 

SOOl. 'J’o set (a dog) on : Australian eoll. : fiom 
(a. 1890. Morns. Akso o/i : C. 20. Frol* ex 
dial. suH'l. to handU' roughly, or sotrl into, to attack 
tier<-ely (E.U L).).- -2. lienee (a.s of a dog a cat), to 
'Worry: id.: 1890, i\lrs l*ark(>r, ' “ Sool 'em. sool 
’em ' . . . the signal for the dogs to come out.’ 

soon run dry. An occ. military e.]). (1915-lS) 
on rum-jars, on which were .stamped the initials 
(seryiee rum diluted). B, A: 1\ 
sooner. A shirker : naval (— 193o). Ex .soonf/" 
(loq. one that would sooner leed than tight : from 
before 1914. 

sooner, adv. Better, as in ‘ V(.»u liad sooner go.’ 
you had better go, you would do w'ell to go ; lower 
cla.sses’coll (— 1923). Manebon. Ex S.E. sooner, 

‘ more readily as a matter of choice ’ (O.E.I),). 
sooner dog. See sooner, n. 

SOOnish. Bather soon ; quite soon ; a little too 
Boon : 1890 (E.U.D.) : coll, and dial. 

SOOp. An occ. variant (from ca. 1910 ; e.g. in 
John 0. Brandon, The One-Minute Murder, 1934) 
of: 

SOOper. A variant (— 1909) of super, n., 1-5. 
Wartu 

soor ; occ. sooer. An abusive term : Anglo- 
Indian (— 1804) and Regular Army’s. Ex Hindu¬ 
stani for a pig. H., 3rd ed. 

soor dock. See sour dook. 
n.u.B. 


Soos. Shares in the Minneapolis, St Paul, & 
Sault Sto Marie Railroad : Stock Exchange coll. 
(— 1895), Sault being pronounced 8oo. A. J. 
Wilson’s glossary. 

soot. A foolish variant spelling of suit : mid- 
C. 19-20. 

soot-bag. A reticule: c. (— 1839) >, by late 
18r)()’s, low s. Brandon ; H., Lst ed. 

SO’p. Esp. in 8o'p me bob !, a vai iant of Pelp . . 
q.v. : Cockney : 1898, W. IVtt Biflge. 

sop. A simpleton ; a inilk-sop : from ca. 1620 : 
•S.E. until ca. 1850, then coll. ; ob. II., lst ed. 

soph. Soph. A sophister : coll. : mid-C. 17-20 : 
mainly Cambridge; ob. at ()xff)rd by 1720, f by 
]75(). O.E.I). records at 16G1 ; D'Urfey, 1719, ‘I 

am a jolly soph.’ Partly ex sophomore, which since 
C. 18 is solely U.S. CT. Harry Soph,. 

sopped through. Sopping-w^et: lower classes’ 
coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

soppy. Foolishly sentimental, ‘ soft ’ ; coll. : 
1919. Manchon. (Cf. wed.) Lit., wet with senti¬ 
ment.—2. Hence, he soppy on, to be foolishly fond 
<d (a person) ; coll ; from ea. 1924. 

soppy boat. Cen. pi, ‘ Xicknnwo for Folke¬ 
stone lishing craft ’ ; nautical : mid-(A 19-early 29. 
Bow'en. Ex their w’etnes.s. 

Sopwith pup. A Sopwuth aerojilane ; Air Force : 
1914-18. B. ik P. 

sore. Incorrect for sire, an t variant of sir, n. 
O.E.I). 

sore, get. ‘ To become agurjeved.’ C\ J. Dennis : 
coll. {es[). Australian and I’.S.) : late C. 19-20. 

sore finger, dressed up like a. Too elaborately 
di'cvsed : .Australian : from ca. 1912. 

sore fist. A bad workman : tailor's’ : from ca. 
1870; ob. ? ex irutr a poor hand, to sow badly, 
like wise taiioi'cse. 

sore-head. A curmudgeon : Australian; late 
C. 19-20. C. •). l)eiinis. 

sore leg. A Oerman sausage : military : ca. 
l8S()-1915.—2. A plum pudding ; low’ London; 
Irom ca. 1880 ; ob. Prob. ex sjmtted doy. 

sorra. Dial, nnfl, to some c.xtent, coll, form of 
sorrow : C. 19-20. 

sorrow! ISorrv ! : late (’. 19-20: orig. and 
mainly jocular, and mostly Society. E.g., F. 
Morton Tloward in The Humorist, l‘'eb. 3, 1934, ‘ Oh, 
sorrow, uncle ! Sorrow —sorrow ! ’ Ex sorrow as 
an iiiqirecatiou (cf. sorroie oyt ...'). The (A.E.i ).'8 
C. 15 instance of sot row ~ sorry is ino])erative ; this 
use was prob. rare. 

sorrowful tale. Three months in gaol : rhyming 
8. (— 1859) ; ob. H., 1st ed. 

sorry. ‘Mate, pal, chum. Usually in vocative 
and chiefly among Yorkshire and Lancashire 
troops ’ : military in G.AV. and after (as, doubtless, 
before). From dial, ; perliajis ultimately ex sirrah. 
B. & P. 

sorry! I am sorrv ! : C. 19-20: coll. >, by 
1850, S.E. 

sort, a bad or a good. A bad. a good, fellow’ or 
girl, W'omari; coll. : from ca. 1880. In C. 20, had 
sort is rare except as not a bad sort. J. Sturgis, 1882, 

‘ They cursed and said that Dick was a good sort ’, 
O.E.i). Cf. Fr. espece (de). 

sort !, that’s your. A term of approbation, gen. 
of a specific action, method, occ. thing : 1792,’ 
Holcrot't; H., 3rd ed. Ob. by 1910, virtually f by 
1935. By ellipsis. 

sort of ; a sort of. In a way ; to some extent; 
somehow; one might say. dial (— 1790) >, cs. 

DD 
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1830, coll. : a sort of, ob. by 1890, f by 1930 ; sort of, 
apj). not before ca. 1830. Thackeray, 1859, 
‘“You were hurt by the betting jii.st now?” 
“Well ”, replied the lad, “I am sort of hurt”/ 
Orig. and mainly U.S. is sorter (1840), orig. a sorter 
(as in Marryat’s American Diary, 1839) ; cf. 
Thornton, passim. See also kind of, kinder.— 

H eiiee, merely modificatory, deprecatory, or tauto¬ 
logical : C. 20. E.g. Denis Mackail, Summer 
Leares, 1934, ^ Wissingfield’s our sort of village 
i.e. (simpl} ) our village. 

sort of, these. E.g. ‘ These sort of cases ’ for 
‘ this sort of case i.e. ‘ such case.s ’ ; mid-C\ 10-20 : 
S.E. by 1887, somewhat catac'hrestic >,by 1920, 
coll, Baumann. In ‘ These sort of things are done 
by conjurers’ (well-known noveli.st) there is a con¬ 
fusion betw'ocn ‘ This sort of thing is done . . and 
‘ The.se sorts of things are done . . .’ 

sort-out. A fight, a mellay : workers’ (— 1935). 
E.\ w'hat the combatants do after the fight. 

sorter. See sort of. Occ. sorter kinder : C. 20. 

sorts, all. Coll. >, in late C. 19, idiomatic vS.E. is 
the phrase as used in these two exam])le8 from the 
O.E.D. : 1794, Mrs Radcliffe, ‘ There thej-^ were, all 
drinking Tuscany wine and all sorts ’; 1839, 

Hood, ‘ There’s a shop of all sorts, that sells every¬ 
thing.’ 

sorts, of. Inferior; unsatisfactory: coll.: C. 20. 
E.g. ‘ He’s certainly a writer—of E\ the ob. 

of sorts, of various kinds. 

sorts, out of. Dispirited ; slightly unw-^ell: from 
ca. 1620 : S.E. until mid-C. 19, then coll. In 
C. 19, it received an unconventional impetus from 
printers. 

SOrty. Similar ; coll. : 1885 ; ob.—2. Mi.xed : 
coll. : 1889, ‘ A “ sorty ” team.’ (Both O.E.D.) 

so’s. See SO is. 

SOSS(-)brangle. A slatternly wench : low coll, 
and dial. : late C. 17-19, Grose, 2nd ed, ; E.D.D. 
Cf. soss, a slut (in mid-C. 19-20, dial.). 

sosseled, sossiled ,* sossled. See sozzled. 

SOSSidge is frequent but unnecessary, for sausage 
should, in ordinary dialogue anyway, be pronounced 
])reciscly thus. Ware has sos'^idge-slumji, decline in 
jiopularity of Germans conse(|uent on the Kaiser s 
telegram to Kruger in 1896 : xiolitical : 189t)-7. 

sot, v. Sat : sol., esp. among Cockneys : C. 19- 
20. May he w', 1861. 

sot-weed. Tobacco : coll. : C. IS-early 19. T. 
Browui, 1702 ; (Jrose. 

sou or souse, not a. Kot a penny ; ])ennile.ss : 
coll. : not a sou from ca. 1820 (Byron) ; not a souse, 
ca. 1675-1820, a.s in D’Urfey, 1676. Ex the Erench 
coin, orig. of considerably higher value than 5 cen¬ 
times. In (b 19 and occ. (though ob.) in C. 20, not a 
sij-us : see SOUS. 

SOU oneself. To wound oneself deliberately: 
miliiary : 1917 -18. Ex s.i.w. (sclf-inflicted wound) 
jironoimced as one W'ord. 

souji-mouji. ‘ Any cleansing composition ’ (Mer¬ 
chant Service coll., (J. 20) ; even canvas and sand 
u.sed for cleansing (naval coll., 0, 20). Properly 
‘ one special preparation ’—a trade name. Bowen. 
—2. Hence, fig., from ca. 1905, as in ‘ “There are 
no sailors to-day”, says (Com-ad], “only Suji- 
Muji men ”... Mere washers of jiaint. Deck¬ 
hands on modern ships wash and chip paint, morn¬ 
ing, noon and night,’ James Hanley in The Spectator, 
Jan. 26, 1934. 

soul, be a. To he a drunkard, e.sp. on brandy : 
coll, or 8.: late C. 17-mid-18. B.E, ^ He is a 


Soul, or loves Brandy ’ Ex soul, a person, -f Fr. 
soul, tip.sy (as in Mathurin Bcgnier, d. 1613). Gf. 
soul in soak, q.v. 

soul !, bless my ; ’pon my, etc. A mild asat'vera- 
tion : coll, and dial. : the former, C. 19-20 ; the 
latter, C. lu-20, but S.E. till C. 19. 

soul, have no. To lack sensibility or gen. 
decency or emotional force: coll.: 1704, Swift 
(O.E.D. Sup.). 

soul above, have a. To care not about, be in¬ 
different or indifferently su])erior to (something) ; 
coll.: 1899, G. B. Burgin (O.E.D. Sup.). 

soul-and-body laslling. ‘ tinder sad, a piece of 
spun yarn tied round the waist and betwx'cn the 
legs to j)revent a man's oilskins blowdng over his 
head when aloft ’ : nautical : late G. 19-20. 
Bowen. Because a matter of hfi^ and death. 

soul-case. The body : late C. 18-20 ; ob. by 
1900. Grn.se. 3rd ed. 

soul-doctor, -driver. A clergyman : resj). late 
C. 18-mid-19. late C. 17-carly 19. B.E. ; Gro.se, 
1st ed. (both). On soul-chaplain or -priest. (In 
U.S., ca. 1818-49, an Abolitionists' name lor an 
overseer of slav<>s. Thornton.) 

soul-faker. A member of the Salvation Army ; 
lower classes’: 1883-ca. 85. Ware, ‘Before tlnur 
value was recognised.’ 

soul in soak. Drunk: nautical: ca. 1820-1910. 
Egan’s Gro.se. Lit., soaking drunk ; 8(‘e soul, be a, 
and soak. 

SOUl-smiter. A sensational novel (of tlie senti- 
meulal .sort): book-world coll. (— 1923); ob. 
Mamdion. The PJSO's prefer to speak of ‘ a 
slopin' thriller 

souldier’s mawud. B.E.’s s|)elling of soldier's 
maivnd, q.v. 

*SOUUd. Gen. sound a rly. to ‘ try ’ a pock<‘t ; 
c. : C. 19. Lex. dial. —2. V.i., to knock or ring to 
see if the occupants of a hous<‘ to be robbed are at 
home: c, (— i933). Charles E. Leach, On Top of 
the Underworld. Cf. drum, v. 

sound as a bell, roach, trout. Perfectly sound or 
healthy : coll, bordering on S.E. : resp. 1576 (159!), 
v8bake>,pcare) ; 1655, T. Muffett, but in laU* C. 1!)- 
20, t e.xcept in dial ; from late C 13, al.sf* in Skf lton, 
but in 0. 19 mainly, and in C. 20 only, dial. ( Dial , 
by the way, has also, from mid-C. 19, sound as an 
acorn.) AppiTSon. 

sound egg. A very ‘decent’ fellow: C. 20. 
Denis Mackail, in The Strand Magazine, April, 1931, 
‘ Another and infinitely su])erior sex still remained, 
full of stout fi'llowH, sound eggs, and great glly.-^.' 

sound on, be. To liave orthodox or wedbgrounded 
views eoneerning ; coll. ; orig. (1856) U.S., anglichscd 
ca. 1890.—2. Hcncc, to be both intcdligent on and 
reliable in (a giv'cn subject) : coll. : from ca. 1900. 
E.g. ‘ He’s very sound on the littli;-known subject of 
ji'iyehopaedies.’ 

sounder. Catachrestio when, in C. 18, used of a 
wild hoar’s lair and when, in C. 19-20, ajiplied to a 
boar one or two years old, or when, as by Grose in 
1785, it i.s used, in tlie pi. form !, for a herd of any 
Bw ine. Properly, sounder is a noun of assembly for 
a herd of wild swine. 

soup, (t-’ollective from 1856, simple from ca. 
1890.) Briefs, a brief, for ]>rosecutions given to 
junior members of the Bar (cs[). at Quarter Sessions) 
by the Clerk of the Peace or Arraigus, to defend such 
])oor prisoners as have no choice, at two guineas a 
time : legal s. >, ca. 1910, coll. The Law Times, 
1856, ‘But will soup so ladled out . . . support a 



SOUP, IN THE 

barrister in the criminal courts ? *—2. Hence (both 
coilectivo and simple), the fee paid for suih briefs 
or such a brief: 1881), J3. C. Robinson ; s. >, ea. 
1910, coll. O.K.l).—-11. liad ink ; printers’ : from 
ca. 1870. Ex its thickness or intrusive clotH.-~4. A 
fo^' : coll.: C. 20 ; ob. except in pea-soitpcr .— 
.Melted plate : c. : late C. 19-20 ; ob. If of silver, 
also white soap. —^6. Nitro-giycerin : c. (— lOO.I). 
brob. orig. U.S. In New Zealand c. (— 19'12), 
g< lignite.—7. ‘ Any material injected into a horse 
with a view to changing its speed or temperament.’ 
Webster, 1911 : low s., orig. and mainly I’.S, 
(—8. Rare, though prob. to be considered coll., is 
soup, a picnic at which ‘ a great pot of souj> is the 
y)rinci]»al featuri',’ Ceutari/ from ca. 1890; 

ob.)-—9. See ‘ Moving-Picture Slang § 0. 

SOUp^ in the. In a ditticulty ; in trouble : coll. : 
orig. r.S. (1889), anglicised ca. 189b. The Pall 
Mall (laziHe, Nov., I89S, ‘ Of course he knows 
we’re in the soup -la-astly ill luck,’ O.E.i). 

*soup, white. See soup, 5. 

*SOUp-Shop. A bous(! (sec^ Jence, n.) for the dis¬ 
posal ot stohm plate ; c. : 1854 (().Ivlb). Punning 
th(' S.hh sense. l'\ tV 11., ‘ Melting-]iots are kept 
going, no money passing trom fence to thief until 
ident ilieation is im|)os''iblc.’ 

‘’souper. A ' super i.e. a wut<-h : e. : mid- 
I!> 20; ob. ‘ Itmange AngJicus ’ ; 11.. Jst ed. 
See super, ft.- 2. A eadeer of S()up-tieket.s : coll. : 
trctni ea. ISTb. \]\ a lioman (bitholie eon- 

^ert(‘(l to Pioti stanti in by free sou]) or other 
(haiity S(‘<' pea-souper. 

soupy. \onutuigi\ diunk: low (— 1909). 
^V’a^e. 

•sour. Hase silver money, gen. made of p< vvrt-r : 
G • iSN.’h .1. (Ireenwood. t.'f. ; 

^sour, plant the. 'I'o utter base silver coin : c.: 
fiom ca. 1882.. See sOUr. 

sour ale (dial. only, milk) in summer, mend like. 
To get worse : (dial, and) coll. : iatc t'. 17-tailyl9 ; 
(.\tant in dial. K.D.I). 

sour apple-tree, be tied to the. To be n-arned to a 
had tcm|H'rc(l biisbarid : semi-provci bail coll. ; late 
('. 17 18. ){a\ ; Ibiiley. (Apfierson ) \ la crah- 

opph'. 

sour cudgel, a. A severe beating ; eoll. ; C. 17. 

\\'ithaP, 101 ’S. 

“sour-dook ; Scottish soor dook. Hutt< imjlk : 
c. (-- P9:;2). 'f. B. G, Mackon/.ic in The Poitnujhtlif 

Pd'i'eir, .March, 1982, Adopted from Scots. 

sour on. To form a distaste or dislike to : I’.S. 
(1802), anglivused as a eoll. ea. 189b. The Paihj 
Sews, Nov. 18, 1900, ‘ Dan soured on ( astlereagh 
boys . . . forthwith,’O.E.D. YjK be soar towards. 

*SOUr-planter. An utteror of base si1v(t coin ; 
c. : from ca. lS8b. Ex sour, plant the. Gf. sharer, 
q.v., and see snide, n. and adj. 

*S0Urs, swallow the. i’o conceal counterfeit 
money: e. (-- 1887). Baumann. 

SOUS. As a sou in not a sous, it is a C. 19-20 coll, 
that, though ob. by 1880, is not quite t by 1937. 
AV. quotes Barham, ‘ Not a sous had ho got, not a 
guinea or note and The Daily Chronicle, May 15, 
1918, ‘ lie had not given a sous since the war began.’ 

souse. A getting drunk : from late 1920’s. 
(O.E. 1). Sup.) Ex: 

souse. To drink to intoxication : from ca. 1920. 
(O.E.D. Sup.) Ex souse, to drench, 
souse, not a. See sou, not a, and vf. sous. 
souse, seU. To bo sullen, surly; to frown: 
C. 17 coll, Cotgrave. 


sows 

souse-crown. A fool: coll. ; late C. 17-earl3'^ 19. 
R.E„ Grose. Ex souse, a thump. 

soused. Tipsy : coll. ; mid-G. 19-20. 'Ex soused, 
soaked in liquor. Cf. sozzled. 

SOUSh. A house : back s. (— 1859). H., 1st ed. 

Additional s, euphonic. 

south, put down. J^it., to put into one’s pocket ; 
hence, to put away safely, to bank, not to spend : 
late C. 19-20. Cf. trouser, q.v., and : 

south, dip. To put one’s hand in one’s pocket for 
money, esp. if it is running low ; New Zealanders’ ; 
C. 20‘ 

[South-Easter. Itself S.E., it has three coll. 
SMionyms : see table-cloth.] 

south jeopardy. 1'he terrors of insolvency : 
Oxford Uriiv€Tsity : ca. 1820-40. Egan's Grose, 
1S2.8. E\ jeopardy, dangcr.-f some topical allusion. 

south-paw ; occ. southpaw. A left-handed 
hoxiT : juigilistic : U.S!., anglicised in: 1984, The 
Daily 'J'fhgraph, Seyit. 21, concerning Freddie 
Miller, ‘ He is, in boxing parlance, a “ southjiaw 
Ex U.S. baseballs. (— 1918). 

*SOllth sea or S — S— . Any strong distilled 
liquor ; c. of ea. 1720-50. A Neir Canting Diet. 
(1725), W'hero also south-sea mountain, gin ; e. of ca. 
1721-18.80 (also Grose, 1st ed., where confusingly 
printed as ‘ SOUTH SEA. mountain, gin ’). Proii. 
ex the South Sea R.ubble (1720). 

South Spainer. ‘A North Country sliip in tbo 
Spani.->h trade ' ; nautical cfill. : late C. 19-20. 
Bowen. 

southerly buster. See buster, 6.— southpaw. 
6 *e south-paw. 

Souths. Shares in the London &. SouthAATstem 
Kcilway : Stock E\c},iinge coll. (— 1895); f hy 
19:8'. (A.d, Wihson s glossary.) 

souvenir, ((icn. yiL) A sludl : military; 1915; 
ob. (G. H. McKmght. English Words. 1928.) 

souvenir, v. To take illicitly : military : 1915; 
c»b. B. cV 1\ Ex to ])ick up ns a souvenir. (Cf. 
the jocular S.E. senses in the O.E.D. Suji.) 

SOV. A sovereign : (.oil. : 1850, The Neio 

JJonthly Maejazine. ' As to the pursv', there w«*ren‘t 
above three or four sovs in it.’ Also half-sor. 
(O.E.D.) 

sovereign, for a. Assuredly ; ‘ I'd bet on it ’: 
coll. (-- 1928). Manchon. 

sovereign’s not in it, a. A nautical c.p. (— 1909) 
ayiplied to a pt rson w ith jaundice. Ex the sufi'erer’a 
dark yellow. Ware. 

Sovereign’s parade, the. ’ Tlu' quarterdeck 
[othc(T.->'J of a man-of-war in’ C. IS-earh' 19: 
naval. Bowen. 

sow, as drunk as a. A (\ 19-20 (ob.) variant of 
Dand's Si)w , . . 

sow-belly. Salt pork : naval and military : 
from ca. 1870 , ob. In Canada, any ])ork. 

SOW by the ear, get the right, wrong. See ear, 
get the . . . 

sow in or on the arse, grease a fat. See grease a 
fat . . . 

sow potatoes (or scarlet-runners, etc.) on his neck, 
you could or might. A lower classes’ c.p. (— 1887 ; 
ob.) applied to a man with a dirty neck. Baumann. 

sowar. An Indian oavalrj^man : Regular Army 
coll.; late C. 19-20. B. & Ih By the extension of 
a Hindustani word. 0pp. Sepoy, q.v. 

sowcar. A Regular Army term of abuse : late 
C. 19-20. Ex Hindustani for a miser. 

*SOwr. To beat severely : c.: ca. 1720-50. A 
Sew Cantiny Diet., 1726. ? = sour. 
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sow’s baby. A sucking pig : late C. 17- ;IO. B.E.; 
Groau, Ist ed.—2. Sixpence ; c. (— ISoO). H., Ist 
ed. Because sinaller than a hog (a shilling). 

sow’s ear, come sailing in a. A coll, of ca. 167 n- 
1770 (Ray, Fuller). Apperson does not explain the 
phrase ; ? " to pros])er. 

sozzled ; occ. (rare after ca. 1920)sO3sled ; rarely 
SOSSeled (virtually | in C. 20). Tipsy : late C. 19- 
20. ‘ Pomes ’ Marshall, 1897, ‘ iSho was thick in the 

clear, 1 Fairly sosselled on beer ’ ; Norah James in 
Sleeveless Kirond, 1929 {sozzled). Prob. ox <lia'i. 
sozzle, to mix in a sloppy manner (O.F.T)., E.D.D.); 
cf. dial, sozzhjy sloppy, wet, and, more significantly, 
U.^>. sozzle, to render moist (d’liornton). 

spaces, the wide open ; occ. the vast open spaces. 
This once serious phrase has, since ca. 1925, >, tor 
the irreveri nt. something of a derisory c.p. (Ct. 
Collinson, p. 89.) 

spad. A type of single-seat('r bif'Iam' : Air I'oree 
coll. : 1910-18. F. & Gilibon.s. Fx the initials of 
the Socictc pour Aviation et aes Derive.s. 

spado. A Negro : low ; from ca. 1920. E.x the 
coloui of th(' card-suit. 

spadge. To walk : Christ's ITosjiitjd : ca. 1829- 
80. 'i origin. Whi'iiee spadge, an alfected or 
uiinemg manner of walking : ibid. ; from ca. 1889. 

spadger. A s]iarrow : dial, (recorded, 18()2. as 
spadgf/’pie) >, ea. 1880. coll. (orig. provincial). 

(ic'C. adj. By dial, corruption rather than fam iful 
change. 

sp^me. An f incorrect form of psalm, as spoiler 
oi' psalter. O.k.I). 

spalpeen. A low fellow ; a mean one ; a scamp 
or ra.seai : Anglo-Irish coll, >, ca. 190.5, 8.E. : 
1815, Maria Jtdgeworth, 'The sjialpeen ! turned 
into a bueki'cn, that tvould be a Rqninaui,—but 
rnn't,’ neatly illustrative of the (’eltic dmiinutive 
siillix -een (projierly, tit) ; the radical is of iinetT- 
tain meaning. The imm. souice is S.E. spalpeen, a 
casual farm labourer.—2. Hence, a Muing'^ter. esp. 
a hoy: coll.: 1891. Brain Stoker (U.E.H.) ; hy 
1920, virtually S.E. 

spandau or s—. Generic for the latrine.s at 
Ruhleben internment camp, 191-1—18. Ex the 
‘ mushroom ’ munition-town of Spandau. 

spang. k]ntircly; exactly'' ; fair (I'.g. in the 
centre) ; straight and with impetus ; coll. : (’, 20, 
mo.stly (Jolonial. Ex U.S. rigid spang (1842), 
wholly, exactly, fair (e.g. in the centre), ex spang., 
irresi.stibly or with an impetus, a spring, a smack, 
itself cx Scottish and Northern spang, to leap, 
bound. (Thornton ; E.D.D ) 
spange, adj. and, occ., adv. New' ; dressy, 
Biiiart: II.M.A., Woolwich : from tm. 1880. ‘ A 

Bpange uniform,’ a new one; ‘Yon look spange 
enough.’ F. & H. Perhaps ex Northern dial. 
sponged, variegated. 

*3pangle. A seven-shilling piece: c. (— 1811); 
t by 1902. Lex. Bal. ; Egan’s Grose. Kx its 
brightnes.s.—2. A sovereign : theatrical : ca. 1860- 
1905, Ware, 

spangle-guts, -shaker. A liarlcquin : theatrical : 
from ca. 1870. Ex spangled costumiu 
Spaniard. Gen. pi. ‘ Brighton lishing boats, 
from a colony of Spanish fishermen in that town ’ 
(Bowen): nautical: C. 19. 

Spanish (or s.) ; gen. the S. Money ; eap. ready 
money, and again esp., in coin : from ca. 1786 ; ob. 
Grose, 2nd ed. ; Barham, 1837, ‘ Bar its synonyms 
ISpanish, blunt, stumpy and rowdy.’ Elliptical for 
Spanish coin or gold. 


Spanish, adj. As a pejorative, common in eoll. 
and 8. ca. 1570-1750 and by no means rare until w'ell 
on into C. 19. Ex commercial and naval rivalry (cf. 
Dutch, q.v.). See ensuing terms and, esfi., * Utfen- 
sivo Nationality ’ in my Words ! 

Spanish, walk. See chalks, walk one’s. 

Spanish coin. ‘Fair wonls. and comjilimcnts,’ 
Grose, 1st ed. : ea. 1780-1850. Ultimately ex 
Spanish (‘oiirti^.sy derided ; imm. ex Sjiani.sh money. 

Spanish tag(g)ot. The sun : 1785, Grose ; t by 
1850, E.x heretic-Imrnimgs. 

Spanish gout, needle, pox. Syphilis.- eoll.: rosp. 
late G. 17-*early J9 (IhE, ; Grose, .‘jrd ed.) ; early 
0. 19 ; C. 17~early 19. French, Italian, .similaily 
u.sed. 

Spani-sh mare, ride the. J'o sit astride a hi'am, 
guys loo.si'd, sea roiifjh, as a punishment : nautical : 
ca.‘ 1840-80. F. A 11. 

Spanish money. “ Fair Words and Gnm])hiui'nts,’ 

B. E. : coll.: lati' G. 17-18. Gf. X. cmii. 

Spanish padlock. ‘ A kind uf gudle I’ontrived hv 

jealous lu's'iiinds of that nation, to secure the 
chastity oi liicir \\:ve.i,’ Grose, 2nd I'd. : ca. 1786- 
1x59, 

Spanish pike. A nt'cdle : coll.: 1621. I'ord, ■ A 
French Gi'iitlemari tliat trayfs a Spani.^li [ulo', 
Tailor ’ . t In 1799. 

Spanish plague. Jluildmg : dial, and coll : hu" 

C. 17-mKl-l8. Ray. 

Spanish pox. Si c Spanish gout. 

Spanish trumpeter ; also King of Spam’s trum¬ 
peter. -\n ass braying: e'l. 17Si»-Js.5o Gro- 
1st ('d. Tlie elm- is J)oi> Keg. 

Spanish worm. nail met in a boaiu while .s.'r\- 
ing : car()cnL<*r.s‘coll. (— 1785); j by 1S69 tiro-'', 
1st ed. Kx .sbajH'. 

spank. .V n'sounding blow, ('sji. uitb tlie oje u 
li.iiid : coll, and dial. ; horn ca. 1789. Giose, i-r 
ed. ; in eri>-k('t, 1873 (Lewis), K\ sptnh, v., 1.—2 
lienee, til'* .siujiul .so causi-d : coll, and dial. • 18.TI 
ILXi'oti (' ).]7.1-.3. rubberv ellccted by break¬ 
ing a wmdow-panc ; c. ofia. 1819 59. \’au\, Si-e 

spank, V.. 4.— L .8e('spanks. 

spank V'. J'o smack, slaj). witli the oyien iiand • 
coll, (— 1727. N. Bailey) and dial. Echoic (cf 
spangj—'d. Ht'ncir, to crack (a whij)): coll, (raie 
and ob.) : 1831, M. Scott (D.JkD.).—3. To bring 
down, in.s'‘rt. skippingly : coll, and dud . mainly the 
latter : 1.SS9, 4'cnnyson, ‘ ’.\ri e sjianks ’is ’and into 
mine.’—-1. 'J’o rob (a jilace) by brcalting a window- 
pane {spanning a glaze is tlic c. term) ; e. (— 1812, 
Vau\. (,’l. spaiile, n., 3.—5. V.i., to fall, drop, with 
a smai-k ; coll. : 1899, Hurdis, ‘ I'lie sullen showc; 

. . . on the . . . pav'ernent sjianks,’ (J.F.D . 
slightly ob.—6. V.i., of a boat pounding the wat' r 
as it saiks along : coll. (— 1891).—[The next group 
derives ultimately ex spank, to slafi, to make a 
spanking sound, etc., inlhionced by dial, spang (sen 
spang aiiove).]— 7. d'o move quickly and hri.skly ; 
to ride, drive, smartly or stylishly at a smart trot or 
a graceful canter : dial. (— 1807) >, by 1811, coll. 
Lex. Bal. ; Thackeray, 1860, ‘ A gentleman in a 
natty gig, with a high-trotting horse, i-amo spanking 
towards us.’ Frequently with along (first, 1825, ni 
dial.) ; and csp. of a ship bowling along.—8. Hence, 
v.t., to drive (horses) with stylish speed : ooll. : 
1825, Westmacott (O.E.D.) ; 1840, Thackeray. 

‘ How knowingly did lie spank the horses along.’ 
Slightly ob. 

spank, adv. With a smack : coll. : 181 1 ) 

(O.E.D .); rare, ob. Ex spank, v., 5. 
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SPANS, UPON THE 

*8pank« upon the. By employing apank (n., 3) : 
o. : C. 19. Vaux. 

*spank a (or the) glaze. See glaze, spank a, and 

cf. apank, v., 4. 

spanker. A gold coin ; gen. in pi. as == ready 
money, coin : prob. c. (1GG3, Cowley) >, ca. 1730, 
B. ; t by 1830. Grose, Jsb ed. Prob. ex t 'bal. 
apanky to sfiarkle. Cf. spanks, q.v.—2. Any thing 
or person uimsnally fine, large, or excellent : coll, 
and dial.: 1731, Smollett (concerning ‘a buxom 
wench ’), ‘ ’Sblood, ... to turn me adrift in the 
(lark with such a spanker.’ Ex spanking, adj., 1. 
q.v.—3. Hence, a rcHonnrbng blow or slap ; coll. : 
1772, Bridges ; Meredith, 1801, ‘ A spanker on the 
nob,’ fl.E.il. ; in cricket, 1877 (Lewis).—4. A 
horse that travels with stylish speed • coll, and 
dial.: 1814, Scott (E.D.I).). Ex spank, to trot 
(etc.) smartl}’. 

Spanking. A (good) beating, esp. with the open 
hand : coll, and dial. : mid-C. 19-20. H., 1st ed. 

Ex spank, v., 1. 

spanking, f»f)I.adj. \’cry large, fine, smart, 
showy ; ll* nt : coll, and dial. : from early 

Ecsloration Eanshawe, ea. lOfiG ; Bridges, 

1772, ‘ .\ table ... a .Sf)anking di.'>b.’ Esp. of 
girls (-- ]7i>7); cf. spanl<rr, 2, q.v.—2. Hence, 
(hough lutluenced hv the v. of motion, (of a horse) 
rapidly and sniartlv moving : roll, and dial. ; 
1738 (().E.I).).— 3. Hence, (of persons) dashing: 
coll. : C. 19-20 : ob.- (Of a breeze) brisk : coil. : 
mid-C. 19-10 — 3. (if f<ace) rajiid ; esp. .smartly 
and vigorv)usly rapid • coll. ; 1837, T. TIne:lies, ‘ The 
wheelers in a Hjiunking trot, and loaders cantering,’ 
O.E.I). 

spanking, adv. Very : coll. (— 1887). I'aa- 
mai.i'.. ' .X sfianking fine dinner.’ Ex dial. 

Spankingly. Bapidlv : esp. with smart rapidity : 
coll : C. 19-20. 

*spanks. Com (gold or silver) : c. : ea. 1720- 
1810 J Nfu' C/intinti D/ct., 1725. Ex spankrr, 1. 

spanky. Smart ; showily smart : fronica. l87o , 
sligiitly ob, E\ spanking, adj., 1. 

spar. dispute ; cull. : 18.36 (O.E.D.). E.x 

a-par, a bo.\ing-inntch. 

sparagrass. Srt' sparrow{-)grass. 

SparagTas, the. 'i'iiat expri'ss freight train which 
‘ takt's Asparagu.s during the Season from Woroe'-ter 
to Cre\\('' : railuaymen’s : from ea. 1905. The 
Da ill/ I’f l>'g>-aph, Aug. 13. 1930. Cf. the Spud. 

spare, ad). Idle ; loafing : low : from ca. 1919. 
James (.'urlis. The (Sit Kid, 193G. Ex ; 

spare, look. ‘ To be idle : not engaged on anv 
particular job ’ : military eoll. ; from 1915. F. & 
Gibhoms. Cf. dial, spare, dilatory. 

spare general. An overbt*aring or conceited 
Buperior below the rank of general : sarcastic mili¬ 
tary coll. : from 1915. F. Gibbons. Cf. spue 
parts, q.v. 

spare me days ! ‘ A pious ejaculation,’ C. J. 

Dennis : Australian coll. ; C. 20, 
spare parts. A person either incompetent or un¬ 
suitable : military : from 1915. F. & Gibbons. 
1 e. not actually in use. 

spark. See spark, bright. —2. A diamond : c. 
(— 1874). H., 3th ed. Cf. spark-prop. Ex S.E. 

spark, a small diamond, orig. diamond spark. —3. 
Hence, in pi., other precious stones : c.; C. 20. 
Manchon, 1923 ; Charles E. Leach, 1933. 

♦spark, V. To watch closely ; Australian o. 
(- 1901). 

spark, bright. Ironii* for a dull fellow: coll. 


verging on S.E. : late C. 19-20. Cf. S.E. gallant 
spark ; ex spark, a beau, via gay spark. 

Spark, have a. To he a youth, or man, of spirit: 
Conway cadets’ : from before 1890. John l\Iasc- 
field. The Conway, 1033. Ex the cliche, have, no 
spark of courage,. 

spark in one’s throat, have a. To have a constant 
thirst : 1785, Grose ; but adumbrated in Scots ca. 
1720, Ex the proverbial the smith had always a 
spark in his throat (Ray, 1678); ef. Spurgeon, 1880, 

‘ He is not a blacksmith but ho has a spark in his 
throat.’ 

spark out ; gen, pass spark out. Utterly ; to 
become unconscious through liquor, to faint, to die ; 
pugili-^tic : C. 20. James Curtis, The (Jilt Kid, 1930. 
Ex dial, spark out, utterly extinguished (E.D.D.). 

*Spark prop. A diamond breast-pin : c. ; from 
the middle or late 1870’s. Ex spark n,, 2. 

sparkle. A diamond : low (— 1923). Manchon. 
Prob. ex a confusion of spark, n., 2, and sparkler, 2 ; 
for there is no connexion with the S.H sparkle (a 
diamond) of late C. 15-early 18 (O.E,D.).--2. 
Hence t'i), generic for jewellery: c. (— 1933). 
David Hume, 

sparkler. A bright eye (gen. in pi.) : mid-C. 18- 
20 : S.E. until 1830, tlum coll.; in C. 20, s.—2. A 
sparkling gem ; esp. a diamond : from ca. 1820: 
S.E. until mid-C, 19, then coll, ; in C, 20, virtually &. 

sparks. (Nickname.) A wireless operator : fiorti 
ca. 1916. F. & Gibbons. Ex electrical sparlth.—2. 
The torpedo officer: naval: from ca. 1915. 
Bowen.—3. The X-ray department * medical 
students' (— 1933). Slang, p. 193. 

sparks, get the. To set tlie aim of a machine-gun 
on an enemy trench after dark ‘ by firing into the 
wire-entangicinent and noting where the sparks fly 
ofT as the bullets cut the wire ’ ; machine-gunners’ 
coll : 191.5-18. F. & Gibbons. 

spami-fish. A sperm-v^hale : nautical coll. 
(— 1887). Baumann. 

sparrer. A boxer ; coll. : 1814, ‘ Rival sparrcis,’ 
O.E.I).—2. Hence, from ea. 1860, a spairing 
p.irtncr: coll. This i.s virtually the sens ■ in 
Thackeray and Shaw (O.PfiD.). ~3. A sol. form, 
C. 19-20, of sparrow.--~i. (Properly sparrow.) A 
find in a du.st-bm, e.g. silver spoon or thimble; 
du.stmen’.s (— 1895). Ware. Cf.: 

sparrow. Gen.mpl. : beer, or beer-money, givrn 
to dustmen ; 1879 ((J.PfiT).). Perhaps ex tlie colour 
of these birds and tliese men.—2. A milkman's 
secret customer (gen. in pi.): milkmen’s {— 1901). 
O.E.D. Why ? —3. (Sparrow.) The ship Spero: 
nautical sol. or perhaps rather nickname : C. 19. 
Ware.—3. See sparrer, 4. 

sparrow-catching, n. Walking the streets in 
search of men : low : from ca. 1880. 

sparrow-fart, at. At daybreak: dial. >, ca. 
1910, coll. ; popularised by G.W. 

sparrow(-)grass ,* sparagrass. Asparagus : mid- 
C, 17-20 : S.E. until early C. 19, then dial, and coll. ; 
by 1870, low coll, or, rather, sol, ‘ Cuthbert 
Bede ’, in 1865, ‘ T have heard the w’ord sparrow- 
grass from the lips of a real Lady—but then she 
was in her seventies,’ O.E.D. 

sparrow-mouthed. (Of a person) having a largo 
mouth : low^er-class coll. (— 1923). Manchon. 

sparrow-starver. A collector of dung from off the 
streets; lower classes’(— 1923). Ibid. 

spasm. The verse of a song, stanza of a poem ; 
jocular coll. : late C. 19-20. Ex stanza -j- the 
agony caused by much amateur singing. 
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spassiba ! Thanks ! : military coll, in North 
Russia in 1918-19, F. &. Gibbons. Direct ex 
Russian. 

spat, a quarrel, a smart blow, a smacking sound,— 
all C. 19-20,—is, when not U.S., rather dial, than 
coll.—2. See spats. 

spat, V. To cane : Public Sc‘hools’ : from’ ca. 
1910. Francis Deeding, Take it CrookaU 1932. 
Ex the preceding, sense 1. 

Spatch(-)cock. A fowl killed, dressed and either 
grilled or broiled at short notice : orig. (— 1785) 
Anglo-Irish, but from ca. 1850 mainly Anglo-Indian: 
coll. >, ca. 18G0, S.K. Grose, 1st ed. ; R. F. 
Burton, Goa, 1851 (O.E.D.). Either abbr. dispatch- 
cock, or corrupted spikhcock (? spit-cock) : W. 

Spatcll(*-)COCk, V. To insert, interpolate : orig. 
military coll. >, almost nnm., gen. S.E. : 1901, 
General Red vers Buller, The Ti7n(s, t)ct. 11, ‘1 
therefore spatchcocked into the middle of that t<d('- 
grarn a sentence in which I suggested it non Id l>e 
n(“C(‘ssary to surrender.’ Ex the n.—2. Hem e, to 
modify by interpolation : military coll. -, by 1902, 
gen. S.F. : 1901, Oct. 24 ; 1901, Kov. 1(», Thr 

Speaker, ‘ Gcuicrals spatchcock it'h'grams and 
receive dismissal,’ O.E.l). 

spats. Those stream-lined cov<*rs oviu- landing- 
wheels which ai'c in aircraft designed to reduce' air- 
resistancc : aviators’ : from 1934. 7'he Daily 
'Telcyraph, Feb. 9, 1935. 

speak, V. See speak at the mouth, to, with. — 2. 
To pay court : low'or classes’ ( - 19t>9). Ware. 

*speak, make a (gen. good or rum). To make a 
(gen. good) haul, get, a (good) ‘ swacr ' : c. (— 1811); 
t by 1860. Lex. Bal. Ex speak to. cj.v. 
speak, that would make a cat. Nec' cat speak, 
speak at the mouth. To say one’s say : ca. 1870- 
1910. Ex North Country dial. 

speak brown to-morrow. To get sun burnt: 
Cockney : 1877-ca 1900. Ware. (’f. taste the sun. 

speak-easy. A shop or cafe when' lupior is 
illicitly sold : U.S. (late 1880’s), anglicised by 1925. 
(G.E.L). Sup,). One speaks softly in ordenner it. 
Cf. speak-softly shop. 
speak French. See French, speak, 
speak like a mouse in a cheese. S('(' mouse in a 
cheese. 

*speak to. To rob (person, place) ; to steal : c. : 
1799 (O.E.D.); 1812, Vaux ; f by 1800. A 
variant of speak with, q.v.—-2. See spoke, or spoken, 
to. 

speak to, not to. Not to see or know at close 
quarters : jocular coll. : from ca. 1925. Richard 
Blakcr, Might-Shift, 1934, of a motor-car, ‘ I’ve 
never seen oni’ lik(' this before—not to sjK'ak to.’ 

*Speak with. 0. of ca. 1720-1810, as in A New 
Canting Diet., 1725, ‘ I will never speak with any 
thing but Wedge or Cloy, I’ll never steal, or ’—- 
the basi(! .scns(‘--~‘ have to do with ’—a nuance f by 
1785—‘ any thing but Plate, or Money ’ ; Grosi*, 
1 st ed. (to rob, steal). Cf. speak to, 1. 

*speak-soitly shop. A smuggler’s house : e. or 
low (- 1823) ; t by 1890. Bee. 

speakie. A ‘talkie’.- coll.: 1928 9. O.E.D. 
(Sup.), (in the s<'nse of a stage-play, the word did 
not catch on at all.) 

speaks the parrot ! Sec parrot, speaks the. 
■"speaky. Booty; capture of booty : o. (--1887). 
Baumann. Ex speak, make a, q.v. 

Spearmen, the Delhi. The 9th Lancers : mili¬ 
tary : from middle 1850’s (ob.). Coll, verging on 
journalistic S.E. Ex Indian Mutiny. 


spec. A commercial venture : orig. (1794), U.S. ; 
anglicised ca. 1820 as s. >, ca. 1890, coll. Bt'e, 
1823. Abbr. speculation. Cf. spec, on, q.v.—2. 
Hence, ‘ a lottery, conducted on principles more C'f 
less honest, the ])rize to be awarded according to t he 
performance of cert ain horses,’ J. Greenwood, 1869 ; 
racing (mostly London) : ca. 1850-65.—3. A good 
or enjo^uible thing or a pleasant occasion : m- 

chester s. (— 1891). Perhaps rather from special or 
from speculation inlluenced by sjienal. ( 4. spec, on, 
2.—4. Spec, the. The Speculative Soi ictv : Edin¬ 
burgh advocates’ coll. : late ('. 19- 20.-—5. Sie 

specs. 

spec, on. Gn chadee ; a.s, or at, a r;sk ; esp. on 
th(' chance of getting something or of making a ]>ro- 
tit : 1832, Marryat (O.E.D.) ; s. ; , la 1890, (oil, 
See spec, 1.—2. .At W'incbcstt'r. on a pleasant 
occasion or outing : from before IS'.»1. M’rench. 

speci. Abbr. Sfxciinen : s. (-- 1923) r.ithcr than 
coll., tor it is infelicitous. Manchon 

special, adv. In a special wa\ . cspcf lally. par- 
tifularly: (\ 14 20: S.E. until eaiK <19. tin n 
coll, (in C. 20. almost sol ). llel]i--. 1851, ‘A ea'-c 
came on rather unexp('et('dly . . . and 1 was s( r:t 
for “ 8])ecial ” as we sa \(>.E.l). 

specimen. A yierson : from middle ISoO’s : 
derogatory, coll, it with hng/ti, pom. etc . if alone. 
Thoreau, 1854, ‘ Tliere were some curious s[teeim(ns 
among my visitors.' O.E.l). E\ sin li phrases as 
specimens of the ru tv spirit abroad, via sudi as sirarce 
spicimcn of the human rare (f)ic)ons. 1S37) t. 
sp(ss, q.v. 

speck, V. To ( \ult ; to show'oneself contident of 
n victory : atcertairi Pubbe Schools, esp at Sbn ws. 
hurv : late (\ 19 20. Desmond Coke. Thr Jlmi’^f 
Dnffit. 1908, ‘ I.,ook at th«'jov of the beast l\ County 
[jilayers] ' “ Tlu'y’ri' spf'cking hornbly,” tl.e 

\Aatchers .say.’ Ex ri/><(/. 

Speck, the. Tasmania: Australian! ontmentals': 
C. 20. Beeaust' Tasmania is so small com])are(l with 
Australia. 

*specked wiper. A eoloun'd bandk''rchief: c. : 
ca. 1690-1890. B.E. ; Grose, 1st ed. 

speckle-belly (or S.). A Nonconlormist, a Dis¬ 
senter : provincial s. (— 1874) ; sb:.thtly ob. 11 , 
5th ed., ‘ A term used in Worcester and the North, 
though the (tymology sc'cms unknown m either 
plac«'.’ Perhaps ex the tendency of tlie lower 
middle class to w'(*ar e()lour('d w aistcoats : cf. 
specked wiper, q v. 

speckled. Gf a mixed nature, apjiearance, 
character, merit ; moth y : coll. : 1845. S. Judd, 
‘It was a singularly . . . speckled group’ ^of 
fiensonsj. O.E.D. 

speckled potato. A spectator : ('.20. A jocular 
perversion of spectator. Ob. 

speckled wipe. Variant, early C. 19, of specked 
wiper. Egan's Grose. 

specks. (App. never in singular.) I)amng(d 
oranges : costers’ coll. : 1851, Mayliew ; If., 1st ed. 
Ex the markings caused by mildew, etc.—2. S(e 

specs. 

speckt. Erroneous for specht, speight (green 
woodfK'cker) : C. 16-17. O.E.D.—2. Sec specked 
wiper. 

specs; alf^o specks. Spectacles for the sight : 
dial. (orig^. and mainly specks ; 1807, Hogg) >, i a. 
1830, coll, (mainly spec^s). Barham, 1837, ‘He 
AA ore green specs Avith a tortoise-shell rim ’ ; R. D. 
Blackmore, 1882, ‘ Must have my thick specks,* 
O.E.D.—2. Since 1900 (when used by P. F. 
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Warmjr), and alwo as pair of specs, an oco. abbr. of 

spectacles. Lewis. 

spect. (‘X|)ect : sol. (— 1887). Baumann, 
spectable. Bcspoctablc : id. Ibid, 
spectacles. (Cf. specs, 2 , q.v.) Two scores of 0 
by a batsman in the one match : cricket coll. >, 
ca. 19J(), S.E. : 1865, Wano.strocht, ‘The ominous 
“ spectach s ” have lx‘en worn by the be.st sighted 
imui ’ ; 188."), T. M. Thornton ; 1808, (JilTen ; 

W. J. Lewjs, 1004. Abbr. pair of spectacles, same 
meaning : 1861*. Lewis records the rare v., he 

spectacled, as earl}^ as 18.54. Ex ‘ 0—(1 ’ in statistics. 

spectacles-seat. The no.se: 1805, Meredith, in 
The Amaziraj Marnatje (O.E.D.) ; ob. 

speech. ‘ A tip or wrinkle on any subjis t. On 
the turf a man M ill wait . . . until he got.s the 
Sfwech ”, H.s to M'hether [a horse] . . . lias a good 
chance, d'o “ the H]>ee(‘}i ’’ is to communicate 
any sfieeial information of a j)nvatc nature,’ Jl., 5th 
ed. : mainly ifK'ing : from ca. 1871’. Since ca. 1020, 
larg(“ly superseded by dope, (j.v. 

Speecher (or s.). The speech-room: Harrow: 
from ca ISOO. Inlliicnce ot ‘ Oxford-er’. -2. 
Heru'e, sj)«*ech-(lay : ibid. {— lOOli). F. & H.; 
Vachell, 1005. 

speechless. Extrermdy drunk: coll.: 1881, 
Be.sant cV Kieo (O.E.lJ.). 

speed-cop. A policeman observing the sp(‘e<l of 
motorists : coll., orig. {ca. LL’4) I'.JS., angli<“i.sed hv 
I'L’O. (O.E.D Suj).) 

speed-merchant. One m Io ( ncIc.s or, <“.sp., motors 
at high s[>ee(l L.S. ; anglicised c:i. 1020. Of. road- 
hoq, c\.x. (The forms speedd>n<} and speed-hofj are 
hardly eligible, for they liave not ' caught on '.) - 
2 Whence, from ea. 1026), a very fast holder: 
cricketer!?'. In this compound, inerchant - chap, 
fellow. 

speedo. A speedometer : motori^ts'; from ca. 
1020. {'J'hc Passincj Shoic, duly 21, 10,54.) 

speedy. Living a loo.s(> life ; aj)t to he amorous : 
joi'ular coll. {— 102.3). Manchou. i’unnmg 

*speel. To decamp : Northern c. (— 1830) ; oh. 
l)y 1010. viiliially t by 1030. Brandon ; IL, l.sted. 
Ex sped (Scottish and Northern dial ). v.i , to 
clamber, Od tlie sun) to mount. C'f. speel the drum, 
q V —2. Sci- spiel. 

*speel-ken. See spell-ken. 

*speel the drum. To make olT for, or to, 1 he higli- 
way, esp. A\ith .'•stolen pro[)crty : c. (— 1850) ; very 
ob. IL. 1st ed. Ex sj>eel, 1. 

speeler. s^ e spieler, -spefflicate. See spiflicate 
—speller. Sw spieler. 

spe^, ad|. »Smart : Winche.ster; f by 1003 
F. A' Jl. J*erha})8 ex spiel: and span. 

spell. An incorrect sjxdling : coll. ; C, 18-20.— 
2 Ib'ncc, a mode of spelling a word ; coll. : C. 10- 
20. The Montldy Maqaztne, 1801, ‘Why should 
this 6})cll (as school children say . . ,) be author¬ 
ised ? ’ O.E.D.—3. A playhouse, a theatre : c. 
(— 1812) ; ob. Also as adj. Both in Vaux, 1812. 
Al)br. spcll-ken, q.v. 

'•‘spell. To adverti.se ; put in print : c. ( — 1864) 
H., 3rd ed. Esp. spelt in the lear, advertised-for in 
the newspaper, hence ‘ wanted Ob,—2. To be 
spelt; coll,, esp. children’s (— 1877). Baumann, 

‘ How does it sjiell ? ’ 

spell-binder ; spellbinder. A ‘ sjhller of rhetorical 
dope ’ (Allan M. Laing) : journalistic coll, (from ca. 
1020) verging on rank j. 

*spell-ken or spellken ; 00 c. speel-ken (— 1860). 
A theatre : c. of ca. 1800 00. Jackson, ca. 1800, as 


quoted by Byron in Don Juan, note to XI, 19 ; 
V'aiix. Ex Dutch spel (Ger. spiel), play ; cf. 
spieler, q.v., and S.E. spill-house, a gaming house. 

spell-oh ; occ. spell-ho or (in C. 20) spell-o. A 
rest; Conway training-ship, and Australian, coll.: 
late C. 10-20. Henry Lawson, 1000, ‘ Bill . . . 
was having a spell-oh under the cask when the white 
roo.st(‘r crowed,’ O.E.D, Ex sjx ll-oh, a call to cease 
work or to rest.—2. Allotted work ; on the 6 'onieay: 
from before 1801. (John Masefield, The Conway 
10.33.) 

♦spelt in the lear. See spell, v. 
spencer. A small glass of gm ; low I.onJon : 
1804 (O.E.D.) ; t by 1880. 

spend, (up)on the. Spending: late C. 17-20: 
S.E. until late C. 10 then colJ. (rarely ypon). The 
Saturday Review. Dec. 17, 1004, ‘ I’be Government 
is " on the spend O.E.D. 

spending departments, the. War Office and 
Admiralty: rarliamentary joculai coll. (— 1887); 
t by 1020. Baumann. 

spendulicon(s) is a low perversion ( 
spondulicks, q.v. Manchon. 

spirrib. A wife ; London lower-middle classes' 
(— 1000 ); slightly ob. Ware. Corruption of 
spare rih. 

speshul if pronounced M'ith accent on first syllable 
i-? unneces.sary. for that is jireciscly how special is 
jironounctvl ; if, however, u ith aeciuit on tlie sec ond. 
It 1 ? .sol.— 2 . As n., it meant, in 18S4--5—tlie time ot 
the iSoudan W’ar—a lie. Ex the news-vendors’ cry. 
(Ware.) (T. British official, q.v. 

spess. A specimen : Fedsted School: 1899, The. 
Fdstedian. July, ‘Others . . . calling out . . . 
‘‘ frightful spi's.ses ”, which word is specinnuia.’ 
Cf. sped, q.v. 

spew-alley. T'he female piulend : low : C. 10 -- 

2. The throat: low coll.: mid-Cf 19-20; ob. Cf, 
gutter lane and red lane. 

spew her caulking or spew (the) oakum. ‘ A snip 
spcw.s oakum when the si'ams start,’ F. A H.: 
nautical coll, (from ca. 1860) ea, I 8 O 0 . j. 
Young s Xautical Diet., 1863. 

“’spice. C. of ea. 1800-50, thus : a spice, a foot¬ 
pad , the spice, footjiad robbery. \'aux. ? ex 
spice of adventure or danger. See spice, high toby. 

♦spice, v.t. To rob: c. (— 1811); f by 18.50- 
Lex. Bal. Cf. the n.—2. Gen. in full, sjnee the soot, 
to mix ashes and earth in with soot : chimney- 
sw'eofxws' .s. ; 1708, O.E.D. ; ob. 

♦spice, high toby. Higliway robbery : c. : latw 
C. lS-mid-10. Jackson, ca. 1800, as quoted by 
Byron in his noti'S to ])on Juan, xi, ‘ On the high 
tol'V sj)ice flash the muzzle.’ See spice, n. 

♦spice-gloak. A footpad ; c. of ca. 1810-60. 
Vaux. Ex spice, n. 

spice island. The rectum ; a privy : low : c.i. 
1810-50. Le.r. Bal. —2. WTience, applied to : any 
liltbv, stinking vicinity : low coll. ; ca. 1810 To. 
Ibid. Punning the Spice Islands, 

♦spicer. A footpad ; c. : ca. 1820-60. F. & H. 
E\ spice, v., 1 . 

spicy. Sjhrited ; energetically lively : 1828, ‘ .4 
remarkably spicy team,’ O.E.D. ; Fuck, 1844, ‘ The 
milliners’ hearts he did trepan, | My spicy, swell 
small-colh'ge man.’ Ob. Perhaps ex f Scottish 
spicy, proud, conceited.—2. Hence, smart-looking ; 
neat; 1846. T. H. Huxley, ‘ The spicy oilcloth , . . 
looks most respectable,’ O.E.D. Cf. spicy, adv.— 

3. Hence, handsome : 1868. Whyte-Melvillc, (of a 
horse) ‘ What a siucy chestnut it is.’—i. Sexually 
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‘ luscious ’ or attractive : low coll. ; from ca. 1870. 
Ex f^picy, highly flavoured. 

spicy, adv. Smartly : low : 1869, Meredith, 

‘ He’ve come to town dressed that spicy,’ O.E.D. 
Ex spicy, adj., 2, q.v. 

spicy, cut it. To act the beau, the dandy : lower 
classes'; from ca. 1880. Manchon. Ex spicy^ 
adj., 2. 

*spider. A wire pick-lock (of considerable 
utility): c. : 1845 in ^ No. 747"; f by 1920.—2. 
C’laret and lemonade : ca. 1890-1915. Ex :—3. A 
drink of brandy and lemonade : Australian : 1854, 
The Melhownie Argus ; ob. by 1900, t by 1930. 

spider, swallow a. To go bankrupt : coll. : mid- 
C. 17-18. Howell, 1659 ; Ray ; Rerthelson, 1754. 
(Jen. he has, you have, etc., swallowed a spider. 
Apporson.—2. See ‘ Moving-Picture Slang § 3, 
spider*brusher. A domestic servant: 1833, T. 
Hook (O.E.D.) ; ob. by 1890, t by 1930. 

spider-catcher. A very thin man : late C. 17- 
mid-lS. B.E., whose Jor is, I think, obviously a 
misprint for o/ in ‘a Spindle for a Man \—2. A 
monkey : coll, and dial. : ca. 1820-70. Halli- 
well. 

spider-claw, V.t. To grasp and stroke (the testes): 
low : late C. 19-early 20. (As E. & H. gives no 
date, this is a mere guess.) 

spider-web. (Gem. pi.) Wire-entanglement: 
mditary, but not very gen. : 1915 ; f by 1920. 
G. H. McKnight, English Words, 1923. 

spidereen. Nautical, ca. 1800-1015 ; ‘ an 

imaginary vessel figuring in an unwilling reply : 
“ What ship do you b('long to ? ” “ The spidereen 

frigate, with nine decks, and ne'er a bottom,’ 
F. H. (H., 3rd ed.) 

*spiel, A hard-luck story : tramps’ c. (— 1932). 

‘ Stuart Wood.’ Ex sense 2 or 3 of the v.—2. A 
grafter's patter: late C. 19-20. (P. Allingham, 

1934.) 

■"spiel, V, See speel.—2. To talk glibly, plausibly; 
to patter: mostly Australian : frorn ca. 1870. 
Perhaps a back-formation ex spieler.—'S. Hence, to 
‘tell the tale’; tramps’ c. (— 1932). ‘Stuart 
Wood.’ 

spieler ; occ. speeler or speiler. A gambler, esp. 
a card-sharper ; a professional swindler : Australia 
and New Zealand : 1886, The New Zealand Herald, 
June 1, ‘ A fresh gang of “ speelers ” are operating 
in the town,’ (J.E.D. Ex Ger. spicier, player, esp. 
at cards, a gamester.—2. Hence, a glib and crafty 
fellow : Australia : from ca. 1905.—3. A ‘ weaver 
of hard luck stories ’ : tramps' c. (— 1932). ‘ Stuart 

Mood.’ Cf. spiel, v., 3.—4. A gambling-den: c.: 
from ca. 1925. C’harles E. I^ach.—5. A ‘ barker ’ : 
grafters’ : C. 20. Cf. senses 2, 3. (P. Allingham, 

1934.) 

spierized, be. To have one’s hair cut and sham¬ 
pooed ; Oxford University : ca. 1870-1910. H.. 
5th ed. Ex Spiers, a barber in ‘ the High ’. 

SpierpoD orchestra. The orchestra of Spiers and 
Pond : Society coll. : 1885-ca. 1900. Ware, 
spif. See spiff, adj., 2. 

spiff, n. See spiffs.—2. A ‘ swell ’: from ca. 
1873 ; ob. by 1910, t by 1930. H., 6th ed. Abbr, 
spiffy, but imm. ex spiff, adj., 2. 

spiff, v.t. Only in past ppl. passive : see spiffed. 
—2. V.t., to pay, or allow, commission as to (say) 
half-a-crown on (a named article) : trade : from ca. 
1890. 7"he Ironmonger, Sept. 19, 1891, ‘A “job” 
chandelier . . . may be “ spifi’ed ”, say Is., but a 
more unsaleable one should bear a higher sura,’ i.e. 


carry a higher commission. O.E.D. E,\spiffs, q.v 
Cf. spiff, adj. 

spiff, adj. Esp. s. stores, one whore ‘ spilTs ’ are in 
force, and spiff system (recorded by O.E.D. at 1890), 
the procedure of paying commission to the assist¬ 
ants : from ca. 1889. Ex spiffs, q.v.—2. (The form 
spif is almost wdiolly dial.) Smartly dressed ; 
dandified ; in good sjiirits or lu alth ; excellent, 
superior : dial. (— 1862) >, ca. 1870, a. >, ca. 1890, 
coll.; ob. F. &. H. has : ‘ Awfully R])i(f,’ ‘ How 
spiff you look’, ‘“How are you?” “Pretty 
spiff”.’ ? abbr. spiffy, q.v. ; cf. spiffing, q.v. 

spiffed, pid.adj. Smartly dressed ; trieked out ; 
very neat ; spruce : 1877, W. S. Gilh(‘rt (O.E.D.) ; 
ob. See spiff, v., 1, and cf. spiffing and spiffy, qq.v. 
—2. Tipsy: mainly Scottish (— 1860); ob. H., 
2nd ed. Perhaps ex skew-whiff, or even ex squiffed 
(q.v.) infiuenced by skew-whiff. Cf. screired and 

[spiflftn is by Baumann wrongly distinguished 
from :] 

spifldng ; occ., though rarely in C. 20, spifiSn. (In 
dial., spiring.) First-rate, e\eell('iit ; (ot, or as to, 
dress) line, smart, dandifit^d, s])ruee : dial, and s. 
ca. 1900, coll. : 1872, ‘ The \ ulgar Pu])kins said . . , 
“ It was spiding ! ” ’ ; (J. Moore, 1881. Perhaps ex 
dial. (— 1865) spiffym, n., work well done. O.E.D., 
which relates rattling, ripping, topping, (’f. spiff, 
adj., 2, and spiffy, qq.v., and the dial, spiffer (1882), 
anything exce])tu)nal or veiy large, line, good.—2. 
Hence, adv. ; ob. 

spifflicate, etc. Sec spiflicate, etc. 

spiffs ; oce., esp. in C. 20, in the singular. Trade 
(esp. drapery) s. as in 11.. 1859 : ‘ Tlie ]>enentage 
allowed . . . to [assi.stants] when they elh'ct sale 
of old fashioned or undesirable sto.'k.’ (Cf. spijf, 
V., 2, and adj., 1.) Prob. cognate with dial, spiffyn : 
»ee sp iffing . 

spiffy. Smart, in the fashion : fine (in a]jpeai- 
ance) ; spruce; first-rate, e.^etd lent : coll, and dial ; 
1860, H., 2nd ed. Pvceorded betor'^* spff, adj., 2, 
but prob. ex this adj., which ma\ have existed in 
dial, (where earliest in print) some \ ears earlier than 
1860. Cf. also spiffing, for it is ( (Ttain that spiff, 
II., 2, spiff, V., 1, spiff, adj., 2, spifjnj, 1, and spijjy 
form a semantic aiul presumably a jihonetie grou]>, 
and I suspect that the trade grouj),— -spiff, n., 1, 
spiff, V., 2, spiff, adj., 1, spiffs, and dial, sptjfyn (see 
spiffing etymology),—is cognate aia.i ultimately ex 
the same radical ; that root, prob., is either an 
echoic V.—<-f, biff—with some such sense as to hit 
(hard), hence to stnrth; or astonish, or an adv. of the 
spang kind-~cf. its use in dial spijj and spark It a a 
new, quite new (hkD.D.). 

spifli(»te (— 1785); often spifflicate (1841,—in 
dial.) and, mainly Cornish dial., spefflicate (1871): 
6. that, ca. 1870, > coll. ‘ 9'o c onlound, silence, or 
dumbfound,’ Grose, 1st cd., 178.7 ; hence, to handle 
roughly, treat severely, to thrash, (J.E.D., 1796 ; 
hence, to crush, destroy, kill, as in Moore, 1818, 

‘ Alas, alas, our ruin’s fated ; All done up, and 
spiflicated ! ’ (O.E.D.); hence, as in ‘Jon Bee’, 
1823, to betray (a thief) to the intended victim or to 
the police,—a very ob. sense ; and, ex the first or 
the third nuance, to do something mysterious (and 
unpleasant) to, often as a vague threat to children,— 
a sense dating from ca. 1880 or at latest 1890, the 
author hearing it first, as a child, ca. 1900. In C. 20, 
the last is the prevailing signification, the first 
nuance being very ob. In C. 20, it is often fig. : 
to ruin, to destroy, as in D. Sayers, Have His 
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Carcase, ‘ It completely busts up and epifflicates the 
medical evidence.’ Etymology ; O.E.D., ‘ Prob. a 
purely fanciful formation. Cf. smifligate, v.’; W., 

* 7 Fanciful formation on suffocate. Cf. dial. 
STnothercatp,' which word blends, or perhaps, con¬ 
fuses smother and suffocate ; H., 3rd cd., ‘A corrup¬ 
tion of [“ stifle ”], or of “ suffocate ” ’; E.P., very 
diffidently, ‘ Ex spill, to spoil by injury or damage, 
to render useless, to destroy the value of (a thing),—• 
as in O.E.l)., 600, § 6, c,—on the analogy of either 
castigate, the / being perhaps due to the influence 
of stifle or even of smother (in both of which the 
vowels are obviously inoperative on a problematic 
spilligate) or, more prob,, merely arbitrarily in¬ 
trusive as are so many elements of unconventional 
vocables; or, preferably, ex spill, as above, + 
stijjle, the dial, form stifle. +, or with ending on 
tiie analogy of, castigate, or ex spill -f stifle + end¬ 
ing as 1/1 fustigate, to cudgel. Cf. the later srnifligate, 
q.v., and the (aj)j). much later) dial, tussicated, 
intoxi(uited.’ 

spiflicating, pjd.adj. Casligatory ; crushing : 
coll.: 1891, Meredith, ‘You’ve got a spiflicating 
style of talk about you,’ O.E.T). Rare and ob. 
Cf : 

spiflication. The being ‘ spiflicatedthe action 
of ‘ spiflicating ' ; severe punishment ; complete 
destruction : (mostly jocular) coll. : inid-C. 19-20 ; 
slightly ob. Sir Richard Riirton, 1895, ‘Whose 
blood h(‘ vowed to drink-—the Oriental form of 
threatening sfuflication.’ Kx spiflicate. q.v. 
Ronald Knox, in The JUxly in the Silo, 1933, uses it 
(p. 29()) for * suffocation ’. 

spiflifi cation. \ sol. form of spiff teat mn : late 
C. 19-20. Cue to -iffI', 

[spigot, brother, knight, man, son of the S.K. 

cliclu's verging on coll. ; from ca. 1820 ; S('o1t has 
the second and third. A tajist^er ; an alohouv- 
keeper. O.E.l).] 

spigot-sucker. A tififih'r : col!.: C. 17-lS. 
Cotgi'a\c. I'kx tl!<‘ vcnt-hol«‘ peg of a cask.--2. A 
moiith-\\ liorc : low: 19-20; ob. Ex ])h\sio- 

loiiical s[)igot. 

■^spike. A ca-'iial ward : tramps' c. : 1866, 
Templr r,ar, xvi, 184. lEx the hardness of he/E, 
fare, and 1 1 ( at uicnt.—^2. Hence, the workhoin^c : 
(low) a. : Isl't, 1). C. Murray, ‘ To sleep in the work- 
hou>c is to yo “ on the spike O.E.D. Cf. 
spniikni {-kin), q.v.--3. An Anglican High Church 
clergyman : (M^clcsiast ical : late C. 10-20. (The 
O.E.l). records it at 1902, but Mr R. Ellis Robert.^ 
clearly remembers it in the middle and late 1890’s.) 
Ex spiky, 1, (].v.—4. A bayonet : military : late 
C. 19-20.— 5. A needle: lower classes’ (— 1923). 
Manchon.—6. Spike. The inevitable nickname of 
all (male) Sidlivans : naval and military : late 
C. 19-20. Rowen, In areas where Irish potato- 
hoers were working, tramps used frequently to 
assume the name on entering the spike (sense 1). 

Spike, v. (Of an editor) to reject (a news-item, 
etc.): journalistic : 1008, A. S. M. Hutchinson, 
Once Aboard the Lugger. 

spike, get the. To become annoyed or angry : 
low : 1895 (E.D.D.). Cf. get the needle in the same 
sense. Ex spike, n,, 5. Also, in C. 20, have the spike 
(E.D.D.). 

spike-bozzle. To demolish; Air Force (orig. 
Naval): 1915; ob. YiTutospike (agun) -f a fanciful 
ending.—2. Hence, to do away with, supersede ; 
Air Force and military ; from ca. 1918. O.E.D. 
(Sup.). 


Spike(-)P&rk. The grounds of a prison ; hence, 
from ca. 1860, the Queen’s Bench Prison : 1837, 
Dickens (O.E.D.); 11., 3rd ed. (secondary sense); 
both t by 1890. 

•spike-ranger. A continual tramper from casual 
ward to casual ward : c. : from ca. 1897. 

Spiky. ‘ Extreme and uncompromising in Anglo- 
Catholic belief or practice ’: orig. and mainly 
Church: 1881 (S.O.D.). Ex the stiffness and 

sharpness of opinions and attitude. Cf. spike, 3.— 
2. Spiky. A variant of spike, C. F. & Gibbons, 

* From the celebrated prize fighter.’ 

spill. A small fee, gift or reward, of money ; 
1675. Crowne (O.E.D.) ; B.E. ; Grose, 1st ed. f by 
ca. 1840. Constructed with of (e.g. a spill of money): 

C. 18-early 19, Prob. ex to spill ; cf. a splash, a 
small quantity, of liquid.—2. A fall ; a tumble, esp. 
from a horse : from oa. 1840 : coll. ca, 1890, S.E. 
Barham. Ex spill, v., J.- —3. A drink: ca. 1890- 
1914. Ware. 

spill, V. To cause to fall from vehicle (from ca. 
1706 or 7) or from horse (~ 1785) : coll. : resp. 
Swift and Grose.—2. Hence, from a boat, a box, 
etc., etc. : eoll. : niid-C. 19-20. (O.E.D.)—3, V t. 

To confess, divulge : c. (— 1932) now verging on 
low R. ‘ Stuart Wood ’, Shades of the Prison House. 
From U.8. 

spill and pelt. ‘ The practical fun at the end of 
each .scene in the comic portion of a pantomime ’ : 
theatri<*al : from ca. 1830. Ware. Ex things de¬ 
liberately split and hilariously thrown. 

spill milk against posts. A phrase, says Ware 
used in ‘ extreme condemnation of the habits of the 
man spoken of ’ : lowest class (— 1909). 

spill the beans. To blab ; to divulge, whether 
unintentionally or not, important facts ; to conft‘-.s ; 
to lay information : E.S., anglicised by • 1928, 

D. Sayers, The Ballonn Club, 1928. ; J. Bro])hy. 
English Prose, 1932. Orig., to ‘make a mess' of 
things. Cf. mouthful and shoot off one's mouth, 

qo-'’ ^ ^ 

•spill the works. A o. variant, from ca. 1929, of 
the prececluig. E.g. in John C». Brandon, 7V?c One- 
Min lift' Murder, 1934. 

SpilLsbury, come home by. To have a ‘ ', 

lit. or tig. : coll. : late C. 17-18. Ha/'ket'.s Lif' of 
Wdhnms, 1692. Cf. Clapham, Pcckhatn, qq.v, 

[spilt in Lf r. Bah, Egan’s Gro.se. Baumann. 
MaiK'hon, is a inis])rint for spill, n., 1.] 

spilt milk, cry over, d’o indulge vain regret. 
1836, Haliburton ; 1860, Trollope ; 1900, Dowling ; 
coll. <’a. 1900, S.E. In inid-C. 19, spilt u'ai''r 
offered a feeble rivalry. (O.E.D.) 

spilter. Incorrect for spiller (hranchlct on deer’s 
horn): mid-C. 17-20. O.E.D. 

spin. A bri.sk run or canter; a .spurt : coll. >, 
by 1890, S.E. : 1856 (O.E.D.); 1884, The Field, 
Dee. 6, ‘ After a short undecided spin, Athos took a 
good lead.’ Ex to spin (along). —2. A spinster : 
Anglo-Indian coll. : 1872, ‘A most unhappy spin,’ 
O.E.D. Ware dates it from 70 years earlier.— 
3. A chance, esp. a fair chance, as in ‘ Give a 
chap a spin, can’t you ! ’ : C. 20 Australian. Ex to 
spin a coin, to decide (e.g. a bet) by spinning a coin. 

spin, v.t. To fail in an examination : mostly 
military colleges (— 1869) and esp. the R.M.A , 
Woolwich. H., 1st ed.; mostly in passive, as in 
Whyte-Melville, 1868, ‘ Don’t you funk being 
spun ? ’ Ex spin, to cause to whirl.—2, Hence, 
v.i., to be failed in an ‘ exam ’: 1869 (O.E.D.); 
rare. Cf.: 
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spin, get 3. The same as spit), v., 2 : same period ; 
cb.—2. To be pivon a (fair) chance : C. 20 Aus¬ 
tralian. Sec spin, n., 3. 

spin, go for a. To go for a drive in a motor-car ; 
occ. on a motor-cycle or in its side-car : coll. ; from 
ca. lOOo. Cf, spit), n., 1. 
spin, go into a flat. 8ee go into a flat spin, 
spin, up for a. (Of an N.C.O.) ‘ brought up for a 
reprimand for some* minor offence ’ : militai'y : 
from 1015, h\ &. Oibbons. Cf. spin, v., 2. 

spin a cuff. To ‘ boro a mess with a long, point¬ 
less story ’ : naval (— 1900). Ware. Cf. : 

spin a cuffer ; spin a dippy. To tell an improb¬ 
able story ; a probable one : naval : late C. 19-20. 
Bowen. See cuffer ; the dippy, used only in this 
phrase, may ])ossib]y derive ex dippy, crazy. 

spin a twist. See twist, spin a.- -spin a yam. See 
yam, spin a.—spin-house. See spinning-house. — 
spin street- 3 ram. See street-yam. — spin-text. See 
spintext. 

spin the bat. To speak vigorously, very slangily : 
the Army in India: rnid-C'. 10-early 20. \Vare. 
rerhaj)s ex spin a yarn sling the hat, qq.v. 

Spinach (occ. spelt spin(n)age), gammon and. 
Nonsense; humbug: coll.: 1850, Dickens. ‘ What 
a world of gammon and spinnage it is, though, ain't 
it ! ’ ; ob. ‘ Tlie words gammon and sjnnaae are 
part of the refrain to the song, “ A frog he would 
a-wooing go O.E.T). Cf. gammon. 

spindle. The penis : (low) coil. : C. 10-20; ob. 
Cf. S.C. spindle side. 

spindles, make or spin crooked. (Of a woman) so 
to act as to make her husband a cuckold : coll.: 
late (1 16-17. Florio, 

♦spiniken, -kin. See spinniken. 

Spink. I\lilk : R.M.A., Woohuch : from ca, 

1800 ; slightly ob. ? origin if not a ]K*rversion of 
drinl- nor ex spmked cattle, nor ex Fifeshirc sptnkic. 

spinn-house. Incorrect for spin-house (see spin- 
ning-house).—spinnage. See* spinach. 

^spinniken, loosely -kin. A workhouse: c. 
(— 1850). H., 1st ed,—2. Spinniken, the. St 
Giles’s Workhouse : e. (— 1864). H.. Ord ed. ('f. 

the Lump, that of Marylebone, and the Pan, that of 
St Pancras, both in H., Ord ed. ; note, liowevet, 
that by 1874, these two terms were ‘ apjilied to all 
workhouses by tramps and costers ’, H., 5th ed. 
Ex ken, a place, on spin-house (.see spinning- 
house). 

spinning. Rapid ; coll. : 1882, Society, Dee. 16, 
‘The Cambridge-shirc enj()y(“d a spinning run,’ 
O.E.D. ; slightly ob. Ex gyrating. 

spinning-house ; spin-house. Both ex spin- 
house, a house of correction for women, on the Con¬ 
tinent (ex Dutch spinnhiiis, cf. Ger. spmnhuus): 
the former, a house of labour and correction, esj). for 
harlots under University jurisdiction : Cambridge : 
C. 19 : perhaps always S.E,, but prob. orig. < oll. ; 
the latter, a workhouse : C, 18-mid-lO eoll.. as in 
Brand’s History of Newcastle (1702), where sjwdt 
spinn-house. Cf. spinniken. O.E.D. and F. k, fl. 

spioning-out. Lociuaeious: lower classes’ coll. 
(— 1887). Baumann, ‘A spinning-out sort of 
chaj).’ 

spinsrap. A parsnip ; parsnips; back e. 
(— 1859). H., Ist ed. A\s>q spinsraps. 

spinster. A harlot: coll. : ca. 1020-1720. 
Fletcher, 1622; Fuller, 1662, ‘Many would never 
be wretched spinsters were they spinsters in de(‘d, 
nor come to so public and shameful punishment.’ 
Cf. spindles, make or spin crooked, q.v. 


spintext; spin-text. A clergyman : late C. 17- 
20 : coll, (in earliest examples, a nieknamo or an 
innuendo-surname) :>, ca. 1830, S.E. ; very ob. 
Congreve, 1603, ‘ Spintext ! Oh, the fanatick one- 
eyed parson ! ’ Because he spins a long se.rmon 
from the text ; cf. the Hj)ider-s})inning lueubrations 
of medieval (and a fcAv modern) ])hiloso[)hers.—2. 
Esj). a ju’osy one: C. 18 20; ob. VTcesimua 
Knox, 1788, ‘ The race of formal spintexts, and 
solemn saygraces is nearly extinct.’ 

Spion Kop. Monkey Island : nautical of first 
decade, C. 20, Boavcii. Fix the unpleasantness of 
►Spion Kop as a military experience in the Boer War 
and the island’s ‘ unpleasantness in bad weather ’.— 
2. (’ity Road : London taxi-drivers' : 20. 

[spirit, to kidnaj) (for export to the American 
})lantations), ca. 1665-1800, may on^.- to judge by 
Il.E. and Gros<>—have been coll. See Grose, 1’.] 
spirit of the troops is excellent I, the. A military 
e.p. (lute 1016-18) ‘taken fioin neAispaper blether 
and used in jocular, and often m bitterly deriMAc 
irony B. &, 1\ 

spiritual. A sacred song ; a hymn : c<)|], (since 
ca. 1020, S.E.) : 1870, ‘ Megro Spiritual-. ", T. ^V. 
lliegin.son, in Army Lift. (<bE.D.) Abbr. 
sptj itnal song. 

spiritual case. ‘ The loAATr-deck term, jirobably 
unintcritionnl at first [i.e. orig. a sol j. fur .spluTKal 
ca.se shot ’ : miA^al : ca. 1840- 1000. lloAAen. 

spiritual flesh-broker. A Jiarson : coll.: late 
C. IT early 10. B.E. , Grost'. 1st eii, 

spiritual whore. A Aioman mlirm of faith ; esj' 
as a ('. It) ceele -iastical e.j)., sht is a sjnrit'ial irho/e 
('fyndalc, 1528). Gf. S.E. go lustuui or iriionng after 
slrane/r t/ods. 

Spirity. spirited ; energf‘tic ; viva^ loiis : from 
ca. lt)30 ; coll, till C. 10, then dial i() E.D.) 2. 

(iho.stly : supernatural: jocular roll. (— 1SS7). 
l>aumarin. 

spirter. See spurter. 

spiry. \’ery dc i mguished : 1825, T. Hook 

(O.E.D.;; ob. by t by J03tl. Ex liei^dit. 

spit ,* gen. the very or. in C. 2(>. the dead spit of. 
A sjieaking likeness (of): 1825 (O.E.D , . coll. . , 
ea. 1800, S.E.^—but still rather familiar Mayhew, 
1851, ‘ the A’ery spit of the one 1 iiad for years ; it s 
a real jiortrait ’. Ex such forms as ‘ .\s like an 
urchin, as if they had been spit out ol tin- mouths of 
them,’ Breton, 1602, and ‘ He’s e'en as like thee as 
th’ had'st s])it him,’ (’otton. Cf. J’r. '<i>n pite 
tout creiche. —2, A (distinguished or remaikable or 
attractive) manner of spitting: eoll : (k 20. 
(iJenry Wade, CeOistable (iuard Thyself, 1031.) 

spit, V. ‘To forarninate a woman ', F. k IL: 
v.t. ; eoll.; C. 18-20; ob.—2. To leavi' (visiting- 
cards), gen. at So-and-so's: co'l.: 1782, Mine 

D’Arblay ; ob. O.E.D. 

spit, put four Quarters on the. To liave stxual 
intercourse ; low : C. 10. Cf. meike the beast with 
tivo backs and spit, v., 1. 

spit alley (or S.A.). ‘ The alleyway in which the 

junior officers’ cabins are situaUid ’ (in a man-of- 
wai); naval; late C. 10-20. Bowen. 

spit and a drag, a. A smoke on the sly : naval: 
late C. 19-20. Ibid, Ex spit and drag, a cigarette : 
rhyming s. (on fag): late C. 19-20. B. k F. 

spit and a draw. A proletarian variant (— 1935) 
of the preceding. 

spit and a stride, a. A very short distance: 
Fletcher, 1621 (Appt^rson); 1676, Cotton, ‘ You are 
now . . . within a spit, and a stride of the peak,’ 
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O.E.D. ; Scott, 1824. Coll, until early C. 19, then 
dial. 

spit and polish. FurbiHhiug ; lueticulou.s clean¬ 
ing : naval and, cap., military : from ca. J8G0 or 
perhaps oven earlier, though unrecorded before 181>5 
(0 E.D.) : coll. ca. 1920, 8.E. Cf. elbow-grease. 
Hence, the Spit-and-Polish Navy is the C. 20 coll, 
(naval) term for the Victorian Navy : Bowen.—2. 
In (jl.W., any oflicer exigent of the spick-and-span 
was likely to be dubbed ^ (Old) Spit-and-Polish or 
Shine ’ by the (gen. rightly) (‘xasjierated soldiery. 

spit and polish ; no wonder . . . Soo clean and 
polish. 

spit-and-scratch game. A hair-jailling fight; 
lower elas.ses' coll.; ('. 20. A. Neil Lyons, 

Arthur's, 1914. (Manchon ) 
spit and shine. See spit and polish, 2. 
spit brown. To chew tobacco; nautical coll.: 
late ('. 19 - 20. Bowen. 

spit button-sticks. (E'en, as vbl.n spitting . . .) 
To use forcible language : Itcgular .\rmy : C. 20. 
B. P. A button-.stick was a ‘gadget ’ used in 
but t on-pobshing. 

spit-curl. A curl lying flat on the Bunple : U.S. 

( - bsr»9; ; arigbcised ca. 1875 as a coll., cdiietly 
among coster^ • c f. agg{e)r(ivato)s. 

Spit one's guts. 'I’o tell or contt'Ss everything : 
low s. verging on c. : froiii not latiT than 19:11. 

spit out. To confess , gen. as ‘ipit it out ! : <‘oll.: 
t'. 20. Lyt'll. Ex S.E spit out, to utter jdainly, 
br 1 vely, or pKtudly. 

spit sixpences or white broth. 'I’o expectorate 
from a dry. though healtliN, mouth: rc»tp, coll. 
(1772. (baxc.v, ' Beginning to .sfut .six-pence.s (a.s his 
fa.iNing is) ' and h. (late ('. 19-early 2t)). 

Spitalfieldis) breakfast. A tiglit necktie and a 
Hhort pipe ; 1 e. no bn'akfast at all : East End 
( 1801) JI . drd ed. E\ the jioor di.stnct in 

Ka^t London. Cl. Irislnnnu s dinner imd soldier's 
sii/ijur, (gi.v.. a.s veil as intb Duke Humphrey. 
<] v..and thec.]>. ( - 1S74 ; oli.) I'll go out and rount 
th>’ fin/nio^', ‘the park or aiea raihng.s, mental 
i!K>tead of ina\illarv e.\(‘n'ise.' H., 5th ed. 

spitcher. To .sink (an eiu’iny submarine) : naval: 
from I9Hi. I). 8up.) Perhaps a perversion 

i)\ spljlicdh . t'f spike hozzle. 

Spite Gabell. I'o cut ofT one’s no.so to spite one'.s 
t.o'e ; \\ JnclK•^ter : from ca. 1820. Man.slield ; 

Wrench. K\ llie inadvisability of trying to get a 
ri^^c nut of him. I )r. Henry (iabell (1704-18.‘H) was 
head ma.stcr of tlie College from 1810 to 182.1. 

Spithead nightingale. A boatswain or his mate : 
nautical coll. . late C. 19-20 ; ob. 

splarm. lo smear; Dulwich College: V. 20. 
( ollinson. App. a blend of S«-ottish spla{i)rge, to 
bedaub, t- smarmy. 

splash. Ostiuitation ; a display thereof; a 
dash ; a sensation : coll. : esp. in cut (I80fi) or 
make (1824) a splash. (O.E.D.) 01. cut a dash. 

Ex noisy diving or swimming.—2. Hence, without 
article coll. ; late C. 19-20 ; rare. The 
minsier (lazettr. Dee. 5, 1899, ‘ That last speech , . . 
raus(‘d enough splash for some time to come,’ 
O.E.D.--.1. Eacc-powder : 1804, H., 3rd ed. ; very 
oh. Of. slap in the same sense.—4. A small quan¬ 
tity of soda-water (added to whiskey, etc.): coll. 
(— 1927). Oollinson. 

splash, v.i. To be actively extravagant with 
money ; coll.: from ca. 1912. Ex splash, n., 1, -p 
splash money ahovi. Whence splasher. —2. V.t., 
to expend ; Australian (— 1916). -C. J. Dennis. 


’'‘splash, adj. Fine, elegant, fashionable, dis- 
tiriguifthed : e. (— 1887) >, by 1920, low s. Bau¬ 
mann ; Manchon. Ex splash, n., 1. 

splash-up, adj. and adv. (In) splendid (manner); 
‘tip-top’; lower classes’ (— 1887); ob. Bau¬ 
mann. Cf. bang-up. 

splasher. A person very extravagant with 
money, coll.; from ca. 1919.- -2. A piece of oil¬ 
cloth protecting the wall against the splashing from 
a wash-hand howl; domestic coll, (now verging on 
8.E.): late 0. 19-20. E.g. K. H. Mottrain, 
Bumphrey's, 1934. Ex the S.E. splasher on vehicles. 

Splashers, the. The 62nd b’oot Kegiment, in late 
0. 19-20 the Wiltshires : military ; from ca. 1850 ; 
ob. Ex their dashing manner. 

splashing, adj. and adv. ; splashy, ad], k'ine(ly); 
splendid(ly): ca. 1885-1920. Baumann,‘ A splash¬ 
ing (fine) teed.’ Cf. splash, n,, 1. 

splathers !, hold your. Be silent l : tailors’ : 
from ea. 1870 ; ob. Prob. ex Yorkshire splather, 
noisy falk (E.D.D.). Whence ; 

splatherer. A lotjuacious person ; a braggart : 
tailors' ; fiorn ea. 1875 ; ob. 

splatterdash. A hustle ; an uproar ; late C. 19- 
20 ; ob ? <*x spluUer -A dash. 

splendacious, splendidious, splendidous, splendi¬ 
ferous. \5Ty splemlid, nunarkably tine, magnifi- 
('cnt ; excellent : resy>. 1S43, Blnckirood's. ‘Some 
splendacious pattern in blue and gold O.E.D., 
which notes forms in -accous (Thackeray, 1848) and 
-atiou.s. all slightly ob. and all coll. ; C. 15-20, being 

5. E until O. 19 (rare before 18S(> : now ob.). then 
<oll. ; splendidous. vS.E. in ('. 17, is rare in coll, and 
now extremelv ob. ; splendiferous, —loosely -erus, 
8.1'L in 15 U) for ‘ abounding in splendour ’, was 
ill 0. IT-early 19, like splendidious, ‘ subterranean ’ 
in u.sage, and. like spleiulacious, it arose again in 
1813 (Haliburton's ‘ Splendiferous white boss,’ 
O.E D ), to be more gen. in U.S. than in Britain, 
All four are, in mid-C. 19-20, jocular in tendency. 

splice. A wife : ca. 1820-1930. Ex splice, to 
many.—2. Marriage ; a wedding ; 1830, Galt ; 

187f). Holland, ‘I'm going to pay for the splice,' 
D.E D. 

sphee, V. To join in matiimony : gen in passive, 
as in the earliest instance : 1751, Smollett. ‘ Truu- 
mon ! Trunnion ! turn out and be sjilui'd, or he still 
and be damned.’ Ex lit. nautical sense.—2. 
Hence, to coit. ; low' : 0. 19-20.-- -3. At W inehestor 
Ooll<‘ge (— 1903), to throw or tliiig. 

Sphee, sit on or (upon) the. To play a stiictl\ 
defensive bat : cricket s. >, by 1935, coll. : from ca. 
1905. Lewis. As if to sit on the shoulder of the bat. 

Sphee the main-brace. See main-brace, splice the. 
spliced!, get). (To get) married ; late C. 18-20. 
Ainsw'orth, 1839. Ex splice, v., 1. 

spliced, with main-brace well. Drunk: orig 
naut leal See main-brace. 

splicer. A sailor : lower classes’ coll. : late 
C. 19-20. Manchon. Ex the S.E. sense, one (gen. 
a sailor) w ho splices, or specialises in splicing, ropes. 

*split. A detective, a police spy, an informer : c. 
(— 1812). \’aux. Ex split, v., 2, q.v. Cf. split 
lup)on. —2, See splits.—3. A drink of two liquors 
mixed: coll.: 1882, Society, Nov. 11, ‘The 
“nips”, the “ atims ”, the “sherries and Ango¬ 
sturas ”, the splits ” of young Contango,’ O.E.D. 
—4. A split soda : coll. : 1884 (O.E.D.); but a 
soda split occurs in H., 6th ed., 1874.—5. Hence, a 
half-size bottle of mineral water, 1896. O.E.D.—■ 

6. A half-glass of spirits : coll. (—• 1903).—7. In the 
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same semantic group as senses 3-6 : a split bun or 
roll • coll.: 1005 ; and a split vote. 1894. O.E.D. 
—8. See split, like. —9. A harlot’s bully : e. 
(— 1909). Ware. He splits her earnings with her. 
—10. ‘A division of profits’; low (—1919). 
O.E.D. (Sup.).—-11. A ten-shilling currency-note: 
low : C. 20. (The half of a £l note.) 

split, v.i. To cojjulate : low : C. 18-20. — 2. To 
turn informer, give evidence to the f)oiiee: c. 
(— 1795) >, ca. 1850, low s.—3. Hence, to betray 
confidence, give evidence injurious to othei*8 : 1840, 
Dickens, hut prob. a decade earlier. See also split 
about and split on. —4. Hence, v.t., to disclose, let 
out: 1850, Thackeray, ‘ Did I sjilit anytliing ? 
O.E.D. ; oh.—5. V^.i., to act vigorously ; coll.: 
U.S. (ca. 1848), anglicised ca. 1870 ; oh. ITob. 
ex :—6. V.i., to move, esp. to run, walk, gallop, 
etc. : coll. ; 1790, K. Tyler, ‘ I was glad to take to 
my heels and split home, right off,’ O.E.D. ; 1888, 
Adam Lindsay Gordon, Pocm.s, ‘ Wc had run him 
for seven miles or more, [ As hard as our nags could 
split.’ Also split along and go like, split. —7. V.i., 
to divide, or share in, profits: low (— 1919). 
O.E.D. (Su]).). Cf. split, n., 10. 

split, (at) full. At full speed : coll.: U.S. 
(middle 1830’a), anglicised ca. 1805. ‘ Rolf Boldre- 

wood,’ 1890, ‘ In saddle and off full-split,’ O.E.D. 
Cf. : 

split, like ; esp. go like split. (4\) go) at full 
speed ; coll. : U.S. (ca. 1848), partly anglicised ca. 
1870, but never so gen. as/a// split. 

split, make all. To cause, make, a commotion : 
coll. : late C. 16-17. Shakespeare. 

split about. To divulge ; esp. to the police : 
1836, The Annual Register. O.E.D. 

Split along. To move very fast; coll. : C. 19-20. 
See split, V., sixth sense. 

split-arse, adv. A low variant (— 1923) of {at) 
full split, full speed. Manchon. 

split-arse cap. The (former) R.F.C. cap, rather 
like a Glengarry: Air Force; 1915-ca. 1920. B. 
& P. 

split-arse mechanic. A harlot: low: C’. 19. 

Cf. split-mutton, 2. 

split-arse merchant. A merely reckless flyer ; a 
fine ‘ stunt ’ flyer ; Air Force ; from 1915. B. & P. 
Cf. : 

split-arse turn. A flat turn, without banking ; it 
is caused by using the rudder instead of rudder and 
ailerons. Royal Air Force’s (— 1935). 

split-arsing. ‘ Stunting low and flying near the 
roofs of billets or huts ’ : Air Force : from 1915. 
B. & P. See also split-hairing and splitassing. 

split asunder. A costermonger: rhyming a. 
(— 1859) ; oh. H., 1st cd. 

split-cause. A lawyer: coll. (— 1785); ob. by 
1870, t by 1910. Grose, 1st ed. 

split chums. To break friendship; Conway 
cadets’ : from before 1891. .John Masefaeld, The 
Conway, 1933. Cf. part brass-rags, cj.v. 

Split Crow, the. Tlie Spread Eagle, tavern and 
sign. : from ca. 1780; ob. Grose, Ist ed., 
. . Two heads on one neck, gives it somewhat 
[this] appearance.’ 

split fa!k. To tell the truth : mid-C. 19-20. See 
split, v., 2. 

split-flg. A grocer : coll. : late C. 17-early 19; 
then dial. B.E.; Grose, Ist ed. Cf. nip-cheese. 

split-hairing. A euphemism for splii-araing. 
(B. & P.) 

[Split infinitives ; see Fowler.] 


split-mutton. The penis : low: ? C. 17-19.—2. 
Women in gen. ; a woman as sex : low : ? C. 18-20 ; 
ob. See mutton ; cf. splii-arse mechanic. 

split my windpipe I ‘ A foolish kind of a Curse 
among the Beaux' B.E. : coll. : late C. 17-mid-18. 
Also split me : C. 18-earlv 19 (Cibber, Thackernv : 
O.E.D.). 

*split on or upon. To inform tlu^ jiolice about (a 
person): c. (— 1812) >, ca. 1840, low s. >, ca. 
1870, gen. s. Vaux {upon ; on app. unrecorded 
before 1875, O.E.D.). See split, v., 2, and cf. split 
about and split fair. 

*split out. V.i.. to i)art company, fo separate ; 
c. : from ca, 1875 ; ob. 

split pea. Tea: rhyming s. (— 1857). ‘ Du- 

cange Anglicns.’ Rare ; f by 1900. 

split pilot. A. xuniMitoi split-arse merchant : from 
1932. 

*split-up. A division of booty : c.. and low : 

C. 20. damt's Curti.s. The Gilt Kid, 1936. 

split-up. A lanliy jicrson : from ca. 1875. I'x 
(well) split-up, long-lirnbi'd. itsidf (Baumann) s. from 
ca. 1870, ])rob. suggcsti'd by splits, q.v. 

split soda. ‘ A bottle of soda w^att'r divided 
between tw'o guests. The “ baby ” soda is for one 
cliiuit ’ : tavern coll. : from ca. ISGO. War(\ 

*split upon. 8e(‘ split on. 

split with. To break olf acquaintance with ; to 
quarrel with ; 1835, G. P. R. James (O.F.D.) : s. 
ca. 1910, coil. In C. 20, occ. ahsolut('i\, sph', as in 
‘ For good reasons, we don’t wish to s])lit.’ 

splitacer. A ‘ stunting ’ aviator : Air Force : 
from 1918. (O.E.D. Sup.) Ex spht-arsc. Cf. 

spht-arse merchant. 

splitassing. A euphemism of spht-arsing, q.v. 
(B. A P.) 

splits, the. Li dancing or acrobatics, the act of 
separating on(''s h'gs and lowering oiicscir until, 
right-angled to the body, they extuid flat along th(' 
ground : 1851, Mayhew' (ii, 569) : coll. ' , ca. 1890, 
S.E. Also, though rare and ob., in the singular, as 
in Mayh(‘W’. iii, 1861. — 2. The pohc(' : grafters'; 
Utc ('. 19-20. Philip Allinghani, ('hcnpjack, 1934. 
E : split, n.. 1. 

sphtter of causes. A lawyer : coll. : late C. 17- 
18. B.F. Cf. split-cause. 

splodger. A country lout : coll. (- 1860). H., 

2nd ed. Ex splodge, to trudge tlirough mud and or 
water. 

splosh. Money: low: 1893, (Jus Elen, ‘ 8in;e 
Jack Jones come into that little hit o’ splosh ’ ; ob. 
? ex splash ; prob. (Hignatx* wdth spleish, adv. (q.v.). 
2. An abrupt, resounding fall into w ater ; a ‘ quan¬ 
tity of water suddenly dashed or drop[)ed ’ : dial. 
(1895) >, by 1910 at latest, coll. E. M. 8tooke 
(E.J>.1).); Oollinson. Echoic. 

splosh, adv. Plum}): coll. >, ca. 1920, S.E. : 
1891, Anon., Harry Fludyer, ‘ Such larks when you 
heard the ball go 8})losh on a man's hat.’ Echoic. 

splutter. A ‘ shindy ’ or ‘ dust ’ ; a scandal : 
low (— 1923). Manchon. Ex C. 19-20 dial. 

spo. A spot: Charterhouse: C. 20. (T. sqno 

for the form. 

Spoff. Spofforth, the great Australian bowler: 
cricketers’ nickname : 1898, Giflfen. (Lewis.) 

spofflsh. Fussy, bustling, officious : 1836, 

Dickens; 1935, Ivor Browm in The Observer, 

Aug. 11. Verj' ob. Perhaps suggested by 
officious or fussy ; obviously, however, derived ex or 
cognate with spqffle, q.v. ; cf. spoffy. 
gpoffle, v.i. To fuss or bustle : from ca. 1830; 
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very ob. Ex East Anglian dial. fipttJPe, to fuss, 
liustle ; be in a iluri’y or great haste (Forby’s 
glossary, ca. 1825). E.D.T). Cf. spojjish, apojjp. 

spoffskins. A harlot; low: ca. 1880-1910. 
rcrliai)8 cx : 

spoffy. 'File .same as, and ex, sjxtJJish^ q.v. ; 18G0, 
11., L’nd ed. ; oii.—8, lienee, n. 

spogh. V'.i., ‘ t(» show fid, niakf'. a di.s])lay ’: 
iSoutli African coll. : 1871, iJugrnore, Jirinini,^;ceriirs 
of (in Albdny Sillier. F]x Hutch to boast. 

Pettman. 

’^spoil in N' W Zealand e. (— 10.82) has the specific 
sense : Stolen jiiofa tty. 

Spoil, V. In hoxing, to damage, injure, seriou.sly : 
spoituig : 1811 (O.E.D.) ; very ob, I'lgan, 1821. 
has rpoil anen niotifh, to (Jainage the lace. — 2. To 
ytie\ent (a jxTson) fioni succeeding, to render (a 
ianhiing, etc.) unsuitable for robbery : c. (— 1812); 

ob. \’aii\.—,‘h l{(‘nee, in seaslion'-nautical s., as in 
It. (\ Lf ^h(‘, 1 SK-f, ‘ ‘‘ (Sjioil a gent ” is u.sisl ... in 
tlu' s-'iise of di‘';Misting him witii the sea and so 
losing a good eusLonier,’ U.E.I). 

spoil-bread. A halier (Ol). ; from ca. 18()0 ; ob. 
Ci. ; 

spoil-broth. A cook : sanu* status and peiiod. 
( t. next o entrjf's, 

spoil-iion. A smith: coil.: from ca. 1780 ; oh. 

tirose, i.-t ed. ('f. : 

spoil-pudding. A long-winded preaele r : ea. 

178.7-1 (;ro.s(', 2nd (sl. 

spoil the shape of. Se(> shape, spoO one’s, 
spoiling salt water. A stui-cook’s job: nautual 
(olJ.; no(l-('. 19-eariy 20. Powen. 

spoke. Sjioken : in C. 19- 20, coll. (latt<'rly, low 
coll.) when muther dial, nor jocular (e.g. ‘ linghsh as 
siie IS spoke ’).—2. See spoken to. 

spoke-box. The moutli : jeoular coll. : 1874, 

Anon., 7'Ac Sihad ; ob. 

"^spoke to. 8ee speak to. 

Spokeshay. Slinhesfa-are; jocular Au.stralian ; 
C. 20. Py jierveited reversal ; jierhaps on ftpokt- 
fiharr. 

*Spoken, illiterately spoke, to. Fobbed ; stolen : 
se(' speak to.— 2. In a bad way (gen. jdiysieally) ; 
dying: c. (—1812); ob. \'aux. Lit., warnetl. 

^spoke(n) to the crack, hoist, screw, sneak, etc. 
Pobiied or stolen in the manner indicated by the 
nn., q.v. : c. : C. 19. 

spok(e)y. A wdieelwright : military : C 20. 
F. iV Gibbons. Ex the sjiokes of a wheel.—2. 
(Spokey.) An ‘ inevitable ’ nickname of men named 
Wheeler or Wheelwright : id. : id. Ibid. 

spondoolic(k)s, -ix ; spondulacks ; spondulicks 
(the most gen.), -ics, -ix. Money ; cash ; U.S. 
(1857), anglicised ca. 1885: resp. — 1903, 1902; 
— 1903 ; 18G3, ca. 1870, and 1857. G. A. Sala, 
Dec. 8, 1883, derives it, by ‘ enlarged vulgarisation ’ 
(or yicrversion and elaboration), from greenbacks^ its 
orig. aignilication ; ‘ Pomes ’ Marshall. Thornton. 

sponge, v.t. To throw up the aponge on behalf 
of (a defeated person or animal) ; gen. to he sponged^ 
to have this happen to one: 1851, May hew 

(O.E.D.); ob. Cf. : 

sponge, chuck or throw up the. To give in ; sub- 
mit; coll. : rosy), from ca. 1876 and 1800 (H., 2nd 
ed.). Rolf Eoldrewood, 1889 {chuck); ‘Captain 
Kettle ’ Hyne, 1899. Ex boxing, where this action 
signifios defeat. 

Spoof. A nonsensically hoaxing game: 1889 

(O.E.D.). The name and the game were invented 
iy Arthur Koberts the comedian (1862-1933).— 2 , 


Flence, a card game in whicli certain cards, occurring 
together, arc called ‘ syioof ’; 1895 (O.Pl.D.).—3. 
ICx sense 1 : humbug; hoaxing: 1897 (O.E.D.); 
an instance of this (— 1903),—4. A theatrical 
variation (cu. 1890-1914) of oof, inonoy. Ware. 

spoof, v.t. 'Jo hoax; humbug; 1895, ‘I 
“sj)()of” him—to use a latter-day term,’ Punchy 
J)cc-. 28 (O.E.D,). Ex n., 1, q.v.—2. IP nee, v.i., 
to jiractisc hoaxing or liiimhuggmg, gen. with 
pres^mt ppl. (‘ You’re not Bj)c>ofing, arc you ? ’); 
fiom ca. 1920. 

spoof, adj. Hoaxing ; humbugging ; 1895, A. 
Roberts, ‘My “ spool Knuich ” has oltcri been the 
subject of amusement,’ O.E.I>.—2. Hence, bogus, 
shnrn : C. 20. 

spoofer. One who ‘ syioofs ’ : see spoof, v. 
Fiom ca. 1910 ; by 1935. almost coll. 

Sl)OOferies, the. A syioitmg club---or. gcnfu-ically, 
SfKuiing clubs—of an inferior kind : ca. 1889-1912. 
\V.'ire. Ex spoof, n., 1. Cf. the coll, s])Oofcry, 
cheating (1920 ; O.E.D. »Sny).). 

spook. An aitillcry signaller: artillerymen’s 
jo; ular s. : Irom 1915, F. &. Giblions. 

spoon. A simpleton; a fool: 1799 (O.E.D.): 
B. , ca. 1850, coil. ; ob. \’aux, 1812, ‘ It is usual 
to call a ver^" prating shallow fellow a rank spoon.' 
Ex its oy)cniU‘.‘'S and shallowness, but imin. ex 
spoony, n., 1.—-2. A sentimental, esy). if silly, fond* 
lies.*,; in pil., 1868; in singular, from ca. 1880. 
Slightly ob. Ex be spoons on or ivith, q.v,—3. 
Hence, a sweetheart : 1882 (O.E.D.); slightly ob.— 
4. Hence, a flirtatious person ; a flirtation : C. 20. 
—5. At fipoons, H.. 3rd ed. (1804) gives several 
terms that, used by a certain firm in 1861-02, he 
t bought might > gen. commercial s. : but they 
didn’t 

spoon, v i. To make love. esp. if very senti- 
mintally and. in addition. rath(*r sillily : 1831, 
I^ady Granville (O.E.D.). Proh, ex spoon n., 1.— 
2. Hence, to flirt : C'. 20.---3. V.t, To court, to 
make love to, in a sentinumtal w’ny : 1877, Mrs 
Forn stor (O.E.D.) ; ob. Cf. spoon on. —All senses 
«ic fiofinent as vbl.nn. in tlie same status; but 
deiivatives not listed hero are not much used and 
are rather S.E. than ‘ unconventional 

spoon, come the. To make ridiculous, too senti¬ 
mental love : from ca. ISlKi ; ob. 

spoon, feed with a. To corrupt by bribing : coll, 
(— 1923). Manchon. 

spoon about, v.i. To run aftiT women ; play the 
gallant: C. 20. Ibid. See spoon, v. 2. 

spoon and gravy. Full-dress evening clothes 
(men's): C. 20 ; ob. (Mr R. Ellis Roberts vouches 
for its use in 1903.) 

spoon in one’s mouth, bom with a silver. Bee 
silver spoon. 

spoon in the wall, stick one’s. To die : coll.: 
raid-C. 19-20 ; virtually f by 1930. H., 5th ed., 

1874. 

spoon on. Same as spoon v., 3 : from ca. 1880; 
ob. Ex spoon, v., 1. 

[Spoonerisms : see Slang, pp. 279-80. Ex the 
Rev. W. A. Spooner (1844-1930) of Oxford.] 
spoon-victuals. (Of a batsman) getting under a 
ball: Cambridge cricketers’ : 1870’8. Lewis. An 
elaboration of spoon (in cricket j.). 

spooney, spoony. A simpleton, a fool : 1796, 
Potter ; ob. Cf. spoon, n., 1.—2. Hence (— 1812), 
adj. Vaux.—3. Sentimentally in love, foolishly 
amorous: 1836, Marryat (O.E.D.); in 1828 with 
{up)on, —‘ I felt rather spoony upon that vixen,* 
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O.E.D. Ex spoon, v., 1.—1^, Honoe, ono thus ia 
love or thus amorous ; 1857, ‘ C. Bedo ’ (O.E.D.). 

spoons, fill the mouth with empty. To go hungry : 
coll.: late C. 17-18. Kay. 

spoons on (18G3) or with ( — 1800 ; f hy 1910). be. 
To be sentimentally, csp. if sillily, in love with (a 
girl; very rarely the converse). 11., 2nd ed. 
Prob. ex spoon, n., 1.—2. Also (of a couple) it's (a 
case of) spoons unih them, they are sentimentally in 
love: from ea. 1863; ob. 

spoony. See spooney. -2. Adv.. foolishly or 
Bentiraontally, esp. in spoony drunk, sentimtmially 
drunk, as in the Lex. Bnl., 1811 ; ob 

spoony stuff. ‘ AVeak, si'ntimental work, below 
conttunpt ’ : London theatrical: ca. 1882-1915. 
Ware. 

sporran. The pubic hair: late C. 19-20 low. 
Ex S.E. sporran. 

sport. A ‘ good sport ’, either one who sub¬ 
ordinates his or her owm personality or abilities to 
the gen. enjoyment ; or, of women only, one who 
readily accords the sexual favour : coll. : (h 20. 
Hence, he a sport! — don’t bo a spoil-sport ! 
Abbr. a good sport, ex sport, a sportsman : cf. sporty, 
q.v. 

sport, V. (Thanks mainly to O.E.l)., but by no 
nnvins negligibly to F. & II.) To read (a book, an 
author) for sport: ca. 1690-1710. T. Browm, ‘To 
divert the time with sporting an author.’—2 To 
stake (money), invest (it) riskily : ca. 1705-1860 : 
8. >, ca. 1750, coll.—3. Ilence, to lay (a bet) : ca. 
1805-50.—4. ITob. ex senses 2. 3 : to treat (a 
person) with food, etc. ; to ofler (a person) the 
hospitality of (wine, etc.) : ? elsewhere than, 1828- 
30, in Lytton, as e.g. ‘ I doesn’t care if I sports you 
a glass of j)ort.’ Cognate, however, is : to provide 
as in sport a dinner, a lunch, etc. : from ca. 1830.—• 
5. Ex scns(; 2 : v.i., to speculate or bet: ca. 1760- 
1820. ‘(3irysal’ Johnston.—6. V.t. to spend 
(money) c.xtravagantly or very freely or ostenta¬ 
tiously : 1859, H. Kingsley ‘1 took him for a 
Hash overseer, sporting iiH salar}'.’—7. To exhibit, 
di.splay, in comj)Hny, in public, gen. showily or 
osO'niatiouslv ; from ca. 1710 (esp, common ca. 
1770 1830):“ 8. >, ca. 1830, coll. Siade, 1712; 
J. 11. hi(’wman, ‘A man . . . must sport an 
opinion vhen he really had none to give’—S. 
Hence, to display on one’s person ; (\sp. to wear : 
8. (1778) ' ca. 1890, coll. ‘ Bomes ’ Marshall. 
‘She sported her number one glo.ss on her hair \ 
And her very best blush on her cheek.’—9. To go in 
for (smoking, riding, billiards, etc, etc.) ; to main¬ 
tain (e.g., a house, a carriage) : from ca. 1805 : s. >, 
ca. 1900, coll.—10. To shut (a door), esp. to .signify 
‘ Engaged ’ : orig, and mainly university. Ex 
sjjort oak or timber: see oak, sport. (3'. sport in, 
q.v.—11. (Perhaps hence by metaphrasis :) to ojjen 
(a door) violently, to force (it) : ca, 1805-20.—12. 
See vbl. phrases here en.suing. 

Sport, old. See old sport, 
sport a baulk. See baulk. 

sport a report. To publish it far and wide : mid- 
C. 19-20; ob. 

sport a right line, be unable to or cannot. To be 

drunk: ca. 1770-1800. Oxford University. Be¬ 
cause of inability to walk straight. 

Sport and Win. Jim: rhyming b. (— 1859); 
ob. H. 1st od. 

sport in. To shut (one) in by closing the door: 
1325, Hone, ‘ Shutting my room door, as if 1 was 
“ sported in ” ’; ob. Cf. oak, sport. 
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sport ivory or one's ivory. To gnn : from ca. 
1785 ; ob, (iro.'-<‘, 2nd cd. 

sport literature. To write a book : 1853, Mrs 
Oaskell ; ob.—very ob. ! 
sport oak. See oak, sport. 

sport off. To do easily, as if for sport: lato 
C. P9-20 ; ob. Cf. sport, v., 1. 

sport silk. To ride a race : the turf (coll.) : 1885, 
The Daily Dhroniclc, Doc, 28. I’.x the silk jacket 
worn by jockeys. 

*spoi*t the brown. C.. fiom ca. 1875 ; as in 
Anon's Five Years' Penal Servitude, 1877. ‘ If a man 
wi.-^lu'S to S('c th(‘ govm-nor, tlu' doctoi', or tlu' chap¬ 
lain. he IS to “ sport the broom ”, lay his little hair- 
broom on the floor at the iloor, directly the ceil i.s 
opened m the morning,’ O.lLl). 

sport timber, d’he Inns of (’ourt \ariation ot 
sport oak : Irom ca. 1785 ; oh. (lio.sc. 2nfi cd. 

sported oak or door. Same as sporting door, ti.v, : 
from ca. 1870. 

Sporter. A wearer (of something showy, nntal>I(‘): 
coll. : lat<‘ C. It) 20.- -2. The Sporter is The Sports- 
tnan : Public Schools’ of ca. P.)<»0-14, P. C. AVode- 
houst', A Preftct's Vnelv, 1903. 

sportiness. Sjiorty cliaractcnstii S or tcndvUU'v : 
coll. : 1896, The Daily ChionlcJe, Oct. 31 (O.ILI).). 

sporting, adj. Like, natural to, a ‘ sjiort q.v, : 
C. 20.- -g. See : 

sporting action. At AN'inchester Collctre. ‘ an 
allcctcd manner, gesture or gait, or a betrayal of 
emotion.* F. 11. : from ca. 1870 Cf. sport, v., 7. 

sporting chance. A slmhi or a ju-oblematic 
(’hance : coll.: from mid-lS90’s : sporting 
almost imm.. gen. ; hv 1935, virtually S Vh .^l.lry 
KiiiLTsiev. IS97, ■ ()nt* must diminish d<*ad certain- 
ti' - to the lev^cl of H])orting cluinccs aiong hiTc,’ 
() K I) 

sporting door. A door I'losed nLuainst intruders : 
university : from ca. 1850 ; (d). Lrisled, 1852 

(i.).E.]).). Also the oak. See sport, v., in corre¬ 
sponding senses. 

sportmgs. Clothi'S worn at the exeat : Charter- 
house ( 190(») ^’otl’s rVrtrh1900 

Sports Ship, the. The S.S. Jior,}ihue : naval ( oil ; 
(r. & (>i'ohon,‘-). It was sup])!y-,shi]) and 
entertainment ship to the Grand Fleet at Scajia 
Flow. 

sportsman for liciuor. ‘A fine to{»er’ (Ware): 
STtortimj- ; ca. 1880- 1910. 

sportsmanlike, stiaialitforwatd ; honoural)Ic ; 
coll. : 1899, Iv Phiilj)o1ts (O.E.D.). 

sportsman’s gap. 'J’Ik' female pudend ; low • 
C. 19-20. (('t'. S.IL sporting-house, a biotlu'I. and 

sporlinif-pieee, a jdaything.) E\ gajis in hedg* 

sportsman’s prayer-bool:, the. See prayer-book, 3. 
sportsman's toast. For this allusive coll . hve 
pomter and stubble. 

sporty. Sportsmanlike; sjiorting ; generous: 
1889 (O.E.D.) : s. >, ca. 1920, coll. 

Spo’s,the. The School Sports meeting : Charter¬ 
house : C. 20. For tlu: form cf. spo and squo. 

s’pose. Sup] lose, csp. in s'pose so! : coll. : 
C. 19-20. Baumann. 

sposh. i^xccllcnt : mainly theatrical : from ca. 
1929 ; ob. A. A. Milne, Two People, 1931, ‘Sposh 
. . I should adore to.’ Perhaps a blend of sq^iffing 
4- posh. 

spot. A drop of liquor : coll. : 1885, D, C. 
Murray, ‘ A little spot of rum, William, with a 
squeeze of lemon in it.’ In C. 20 Anglo-Irish coll, 
it has a specitic sense : a half-glass of whiskey. Ex 
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spot, a sraall piece or quantity. Cf. Fr. larme. —2. 
Hence, a amall amount of. Gen. a spot of . . 
e.g. lunch, hence of rest, work, pleasure, music, etc. 
C. but common only since ca. 1915 : s. >, ca. 
1950, coll. Dorothy Sayers, Have IIis Carcase^ 
1952.—5. A cake : low : from ca. 1890 ; ob. See 
quotation at scalder, 2. — i. A person—usually a 
man - -(unployed by an omnibus company to watch, 
secretly, its employees : 1891 (O.E.D.) ; coll. 
ca. 1910, j. Ex spot, to (lete< t.—5. Hence, any 
detective: low (— 1925). Manehon.—0. .See spots 
on burnt. — 7. A worn patch on the pitch; cricketers’ 
coJl. : (^ 20. Neville Oarclus, Good JDaijs, 1954, con¬ 
cerning the third t<‘St match, ‘It is the duty of all 
loyal subjects to talk about “ a spot ” in loud voices 
so that the Australians will hear,’ 

*spot, V. To note (a ])erson) as criminal or 
suspect: c. : 1718 ((>.E.l).); 1851, Mayhew, ‘At 
length he became sjjotted. 'J’Ik* jioliee got to know 
him, and he was ajipndiended, tri(‘d, and eon- 
vict(*d.’ P(‘rha]is e\ t spot, ‘to stain with some 
accusation or rcjiroach.’--2. Hence, to inform 
against (a person): c. : 1805, Dickens (O.E.l).); 
rare in <20.—5. (Prob. ex sense 1 :) to guess (a 
horse) beforehand as the winner in a rac(‘ : ong. 
turf >, ca. 1890, gen. col). : 1857, The Morning 
('hronirk, dune 22, ‘ Having met with tolerahk* 
siu cess m sjiotting the winners.’—4. Hence, to 
vspv ; maik, note; riurngnise, discover, detect: 
coll. ; 18(>0, O. W. Holmes.—5. Whence, prob. : to 
hit (a mark) in shooting : coll. : 1882, Pret Harte 
((hikl).). Although till' earliest re( ord of this, hr 
of the preceding sense, is U.S., there is perhaps no 
need to po.stiilati' an American origin for eitlu r ; 

< f., however. H., 1804, ‘ Orig. an Auu'ricanism, but 
now gen.’—0. (Ex s])otting winners.) To gamble, 
v.t. and v.i. : low : troni ca. 1890 ; oh. E. H.— 
7. To pick out the best of (tlie land) for one's farm 
or station: New Zealand (~ 1898). Morns. Cf. 
the Australian peacock and pick the eyes out. —8. 
Hence, to look for (a building) to break into : c., 
(— 1955). Charles E. Leach, (Jn Toji of the VndcT’ 
xi'oild ' -9. (Gen. spot at.) To jeer (at) ; make fun 
(of): South African coll. (— 1900). Ex Dutch 
sjioftm, to mock or jeer. Pettman. 

*spot, be in a. To he in a very difTicult or danger- 
ou.s [)(;Mtion or condition ; c. ; from ca. 19.50. 
dames Curtis, The Gilt Kid, 195G. Perhaps ex he 
pat on the spot. 

*Spot, on the. Alert ; quite certain : 1887, 

Henley. ‘ Palm and be always on the spot ’ : low, 
if not ong. e. lienee, off the spot: uncertain, not 
alert (in S.lv, inexact, irrelevant).—2. A C. 20 U.S. 
c, sense, angli<usi‘d ca. 1950 as s, rather than as c. : 
in the place (and position) pre-arranged for one’s 
murder. The rajiitlity of the anglicising, once it 
started, wui.s largely owing to the popularity of 
Edgar Wallace's ])lay (On the K:^pot), an excellent 
‘thriller’, and of the en.suing novel (1931). Merely 
a special apj)lication of the IS.E. sense, ‘ at the very 
place or locality in question ’. See csp. Irwin. 

spot, put on the. To determine and arrange the 
murder of: U.S., anglicised by 1930. Ex spot, on 
the, 2. 

spot, soft. * An easy, comfortable, or desirable 
berth, thing, or circumstance,’ F. & H. : late 
C. 19-20; slightly ob. Ex Northern dial, spot 
(—- 1877), a place of employment, a job (E.D.D.). 

spot, vacant ; gen. Iwve a vacant spot. To be 
balf-witted: from ca. 1890 ; slightly ob. CT 
shingle shorty tile loose. 


spot at. Sec spot, V., 9. 

spot-joint. A booth for the presentation of a 
form of amusement ])opular at fairs : grafters’ : 
C. 20. Philqj Albngham, 67ie«7yV/c/r, 1954. 

Spot Ward, .loslnm Ward (1G85-1761), quack 
doctor. Ex ‘ a birth-mark on his face ’ (Dawson). 

spots off or out of, knock. See knock spots. — 
spots, see. Son see stars. 

spots on bumt(, e.g. two). (E.g. two) poached 
eggs on toast : low (— 1925). Manclion. 

*spotted, ppl.adj. Known to the police: o. 
(— 1791). Tiilts. Ex spot, V., 1. 

’•‘spotted covey. A c. variant (— 1923), noted by 
Manehon, of : 

spotted Dick. A suet pudding made with currants 
or raisin.R: 1849, Soyer, The Modern Housewife 
(O.E.D.); coll. >, ea. 1890, S.E. Ex the raisins 
that, on the surface, give the pudding a spotty 
appearance. (5*. the next three, entries. 

spotted dog. The same : from ca. 1865 : coll, 
that had by 1920 > S.E. Prob. dog puns dough, as 
Ware suggests.—2. Among soIduTs, a sausage or a 
saveloy : from ea. 1885 ; very ob. Ex the legend. 
Cf. spotted mystery. 

spotted donkey ; spotted leopard. The same as 
spotted Dick : resp. .schools’ (—- 1887), ob. (Bau¬ 
mann) ; low urban, from ca. 1880 (Ware). 

spotted duff. A coll, variant (from ca. 1870) of 
spotted Dirk. Ware. 

spotted mystery. Tinned beef: military ; from 
<a. 1880; ob. An elaboration on mystery, a 

sausage, and on potted (mystery). Cf. spotted 
dog, 2. 

spotter. A variant of spot, n., 3 ; an informer 
(.see spot, V., 2) ; a defretive wiiose job it is to un* 
mask beggars: all in Manehon and therefore from 
bcfvire 1923 : the first, s. ; the second, c. ; the third, 
police coll.“4. He who ‘ spots ’ a likely victim for 
a ’ mob ’ to rob : police s. : C. 20. Charles E. 
Leach. 

spousy. A spouse ; gen., husband : jocular coll. : 
ca. 1795-1820. (O.E.D.) On huhhy. 

spout. A large moutli, csp. if mostly open : 
lower <la.sseK’ coll. (—- 1909). Ware.—2. A show¬ 
man's ‘ palaver ’ or patter : showmen's : from ca, 
1880. Neil Bell, Crocus, 195G. Of. v., 2. 

*Spout, V. To pawn; c. (~ 1811). Lex, Hal. 
From ca. 1850. (low^) s. ; in C. 20, ob. Hughes, 
18G1, ‘ The dons arc going to spout the college plate.’ 
Ex spout, a ]>awmbroker's shoot, w’hich, despite 
F. k H., is B.E.—2. To talk (without any such 
modification as characterises S.E.) : c. (— 1933). 
Charles E. Leach, 

spout, in great. In high s})irits; noi.sy : late 
C. 18-mid-19; then dial. Grose in his Provincial 
Glossary, 1787. Perhaps ex spout, to declaim. 

spout, up the. In pawn: coll. (— 1812). Vaux ; 
Barham. See spout, v,—2. Hence, imprisoned ; 
in hospital: low (— 1823); ob. Bee.—3. Hence, 
in a bad w'ay (1853); bankrupt (— 1854), this 
being mainly dial. O.E.D.—4. Pregnant with 
child : low : late C. 19-20. Often in form, to have 
been put up the spout. —5. (Of a bullet) in the rifle- 
barrel and ready to be fired : military : from 1914. 
B. k P. 

spout Billy. To make a living by reciting Shake¬ 
speare in tap-rooms : low coll. (— 1823); ob. by 
1900, t 1930. Bee. (Poor William !) Also 
spout Bill. Cf. swan-slinger, q.v. 

spout ink. To write books, etc.: coU.: from ca. 
1880 ; ob. Cf. sling ink. 
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sprag. ‘ To accost truculently/ C. J. Dennia : 
Australian ( - lOlO). Possibly ex snag -f- rag (v.t.); 
prob. ox dial, sprag, to put the brake on. 
sprained one^s anMe, to have. See ankle, 
sprang. Tea; any drink; military: C. 20. 
F. & Gibbons. A corruption, prob. of Southern 
dial, sprank, a sprinkling, a slight shower (E.D.D.). 

spraser, spras(e)y. A sixpence : grafters* : C. 2i). 
Philip Allinghara, Cheapjack, 1034. Perhaps ex 
sprat, 1, on ^usie [Suzie). A variant is sprowsic. 

sprat. A sixpence : low s. (— 1839) >, ca. 1880, 
gen. 8. ; slightly ob. Brandon. Prob. ex its 
smallness and that of the fish.—2. A sweetheart ; 
low : from ca. 1870 ; ob. Cf. fig. use of bloater, 
duck, jnppin. 

sprat-weather. A dark winter’s-day : fisher¬ 
men’s coll. (— 1887); ob. Baumann; Bowen. 
Such weather is suitable for the catching of sprats. 

sprats. Personal eflects ; furniture : low ; from 
ca. 1880 ; ob. (T. sticks. 

sprawne. A prawn : sol. ; or, at best, illiterate 
coll. : mid-C. 17-mid-lS. 

^spread. A saddle ; c. : late C. 18-mid-19. 
Tufls. Cf. S.E. spread, a coverlet.—2. ? hence, a 
shawl: low (— 1869); ob. 11., 1st ed.—3. 

Butter; c. (— 1811) >, ca. 1840, low s. ; sbghtly 
ob. Le.r. Bal. ; H., 3rd od., * A term with workmen 
and schoolboys.’ Because spread, but prob. in- 
fiuenced by bread. Cf. spn-'oder, q.v.—4. An 
umbrella: ca. 1820-50. Egan's Gro.se.--5. A 

l)an(|uet; an ('xcellent or a copious ?neal ; coll. : 
from ca. 1820. ‘ Pome.s ’ Marshall, 1897, ‘ ’E 

didn't ('ven give me an invite | To ’is New Year's 
spread.’—G. Hence, among sporting men, a dinner : 
from ea. 1870. II., 5th ed.—7. An option : 8tork 
Exchange : late C. 19-20 ; ob. Prob. suggested by 
straddle.—H. Gen. middle-aged spread, (gv.—9. Sre 
do a spread.—10. ^ A h(‘rbalist who Seli.s a mixton* 
of dried plants. He spreads th(*se herbs out in 
fi-ont of him and lectures on the luMlth giving vaiur 
of each ’ ; work the spread, ‘ to graft as a herbah-t ' : 
grafters’ : late C. 19-20. Philij) Alliiugham, 
Chcapjaek, 1031. 
spread, do a. See do a spread, 
spread it thick, thin. To hve expensively, poorl\ : 
coll. (— ]923j. Manchon. Ex spreading butter 
tbiek or thin. 

spread oneself. To make every effort, esp. 
monetary ; to do cue's very best, ‘ damn tlie 
expense ! ’ : orig. (1832) U.S., m .sense of making a 
di.-play ; arigheused ea. 1890 as a coll. ; by 1920, 
IS.E. 

^spread the royal. (Gen. as vbl.n.) To give 
evidence against confederates ; c. (— 1935). 
David Tlumc. Ex ‘ turn King's evidence.’ 

*spi'eader. Butter : c. : eaily C. 17. Rowlands. 
Cf. spread, 3. 

[spreame. An error (? a rionce-crror) for sperm : 
C. IG. (J.E.D.] 

’Sprecious, Sprecious, S’pretious. A coll, oath : 
C. 17. Jonson. Ahhr. God's precious. O.E.D. 

spree. A boisterous frolic ; a period of riotous 
enjoyment: Scots dial. (1804, Tarras) >, by 1810, 
coll. Origin problematic ; but W.’s provisional 
identification, via early dial, variant spray, with 
sprea^h, spreath, foray, cattle-raid, ex Gaelic 
spreidh, cattle, may well be correct.—2. Hence, a 
drinking bout, a tipsy carousal: coll. : 1811, Lex. 
Bal. Cf. spree, on the. —^3. Hardly distinguishable 
from senses 1, 2: ‘ rough amusement, merry¬ 

making, or sport; prolonged drinking or carousing; 


indulgence or participation in this,’ O.E.D. ; Scots 
dial. (— 1808) >, ca. 1820, coll. Occ. without 
article, as in Frank Bullen, 1899, ‘ A steady course 
of spree.’ (O.E.D. ; E.D.D.)—4. A conceited 

person : Winchester College i from ca. 1870 ; ob. 
Pascoe, Public Schools, 1881. Ex adj, 
spree, v.i. To carou.so ; have, take part in, a 
spree : coll. : mid-C. 19-20. Mrs Gaskell, 1855 
(O.E.D.) Ex n., 1, 2. W'hence spreeing, vbl.n. 
and, occ., adj. 

spree, adj. Befitting a Wykehamist; smart : 
Winchester: from ca. ISGO ; ob. Piu haps ex 
spree-mcs.<t. q.v.—2. Conceited : ibid. : from ca, 
1870. Tins sense is ap])lied only to juniors ; used 
of acts, it = ‘ permissible only to prefects, or thosii 
of senior standing Wrench. Ex dial. ; cognate 
with S.E. spry ami spruce. 

spree, on a. Enjoying oneself: coll.: 1847 
(O.E.D.). Ex sptee, n., 1. Cf. : 

spree, on or upon the. E.g. go on the spree. 
Having a riotous time, esj).—and m C. 20 almost 
solely—on a drinking bout ; coll. : 1851, Mayhev', 
who has the t get on the spree ; H., 1st ed., ‘ “ Going 
on the .spree ”, starting out witli intent to have a 
frolic.’ Ex spree, n., 1, 2, and cf, spree, on a. 

spree-mess. A feast, esp. in the form of a 
‘ .sjiread ’ at tea-time, raised by subscription or 
given by departing boys and always held at the end 
of the half-yi'ar : Winchester Colli'ge ; ca. l8-40-f)O. 
Man.sHeld. Ex spue, n., 1, 2, 3. 

spreeish. Fond of or trcipnmtly sharing ir. 

‘ siprees ’ ; eol!. : 1825, G. Wcslmacott (O.E.D.).— 
2. Slightly intoxicated: coll(— 1888). Sec spree, 
n . 2. 

SpreSS or ’spress, E.xprcss express train • sol ; 
or ratoer, low .',,11. (— 1887). Eaurnann. 

spring. V'.i., to offer a higiier ])riee : 1851, 

Ma; hew (O.E.D.); ob. by KSfJO. t by 1930. Whence 
spuHif to, q V.—2. 'J'o giv'e ; clisbiir.se ; buy (a ci'r- 
tain .iinount) ; coll. : 1851, MaOicw, ‘ It's a fea.^t at 
a poor coiKitrv labouriir's place whi'n lie* springs vi\. 
penn o'th of ire.sh herrings ' ; 1S7S, J. F. ►Sullivan, 
77/e itntish Woiltng Man, ‘ Wca’s ’i‘ s})riini: ’ 
(hou mueh money has lie given ?). Ex spring, to 
'•au-e lo appear, ('ontra.^t rush, to charge I'.Moi’- 
t .ou.itely.- 1 fence, to afford t/) buy ; late (’ ! 0- 
20. ( i. s}» ing tn, q.v. 

^spring a partridge. To entice a person )in(i tli ‘ii 
rob or svvindle limi . c. : laO' 0. IT-mid-lS. 15.1', 
In A Xeir Canting Did.. 1725, collectively a,-^ sjrnig 
partndge.s. Ex spring parlridges, to cau.si iti-'m to 
riM‘. 

^Spring-ankle warehouse. ’ Newgate, or any 
other gaol, Grose, 1st ed. ; c. of ca. 17so 1840 : 
.\nyio-lrj 3 l 1 . A bjiramed ankle = disabU nu nt 
miprisonnient. 

spring at one’s elbow, have a. To bo a gamesO'r: 
coll.; latisli C. 17-1111(1-18. Ray, 1G78. (Anper- 
Bon.) Cf. the lo raise one's elbow of drinking. 

spring fleet. N.E. coa'^t eollier briga going into 
the Baltic trade m the slack coal season . uautical 
coll. ; late C. 19-early 20. Bowen. 

sprmg-heeled Jack. A rocket-propelled torpedo ; 
naval: very late C. 19-very early 20. Bowen. 

spring like a ha’penny knife, with a. Floppy; 
with no resilience: lower classes’ {— 1909). Ex 
* deadness ’ of such a knife. Ware. 

^spring the plant. See plant, spring the. 
spring to. To be able to pay or give ; to afford: 
coll.: 1901, Anon., Troddles and Us, ‘ It’s seven 
pound fifteen, and we can spring to that between ua.* 
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Ex spring, 1 , q.v.—2. Henco, to ho able to accom- 
pliHh: coll.: 1903, E. & H. 

spring to it I Look lively ! ; coll. : from 1918 or 
1919, csp. among €^x-8crvico men. Ex the military 
order. (T. wait for it!, q.v. 

[Springboks, South AfricanR, is journalese.] 
*springer. A ‘ dark ’ liorse so much an outsider 
that no odds are quoted until just hid'ore the race : 
turf e. {— 1932). Ex springing a surprise. 

springer-up. A tailor selling cheap, ri'ady-mado 
clothes: mid-C'. 19 20; oh. Mayhew, ISf)! ; 11., 
Iflt (‘d., ‘ The clothes are said to lx* “ sprung up ”, 
or “ blown together —2. Hence, an emjilover 
paying ‘ famine ’ wages ; lower classes’ : C. 20. 
Manction. 

Springers, the. The 10th Foot, from ea. 1881 the 
Lincolnshire, Kegirnent : militar}^ ; inid-C. 19 20. 
---2. Also, from 1777, tln' 02nd Foot {the Sjtfnshers), 
now the Wiltshire Ui'triment. F. (S:. Lihhons. Ev a 
compliment jia.ssed hy (Lmeral iJurgoyni' in the 
American War. 

sprinkle. 'J o christen : jocular coll : mid-C. 19- 
20 . 

sprook ; sprooker. See spruik. 
sprout wings. 'J o become angelic, extn'mely up- 
rmht, cha^t''. etc. : ('. 20 jocular coll. 

spowser. A (r^termrunjers’ variant (— 1935) of: 
sprowsy, -le. A mn pence : nautical, c., low : 
C. 20. (J. (.(rvscll, 1933. See spraser, 

’•'spruce. A field : e. (— 1933). Charles E. 
licach, (hi Top of the. Underworld. Ferhaps ex 
spruce grov mg there. 

spruce, v.i. d'o tell lies or ‘ tall stones ’ ; v.t., to 
rlcceivc thus : milit iry: from 1910. F. iV Cihhons. 
I*rol>. a <onu])tion uf spn/il\ q.v.- -2. Hence, 
san/c^r, one u ho docs any, or all, of these things ; 
liom 191(>. (’t. spt nil.er in : 

spruik. ‘'J'o di'lucr a speech, ns a showman’: 
Australian: C. 20 C. d. iKmni.s. Frt'sumahly 
e\ Cutcli -s/io/o/i. to speak'.--2. \Vhence spniiLut, 
a ])lausdile ‘ spoutcr ' . id. : id Hence, ,» ]ilat- 
foriu speaker- Au'tiali.in (— llt2<>). dice Loom*. 

sprung. Tipsy ; low s. -, m C 20, coll. : from 
ca. lS2o. oil. Often as in diidd, IS7o. ' F\- 
Coiporal Winston vith liis Irn'nds .sallii‘d from the 
sTirc \^ell-sprung.' hdtlier e\ sjtniig, to moi.steii (in 
C !'9-2ii, on!\ m dial.), or, as the O.E.L.'s (*arliest 
(piotat ion tend-, show , ex .‘sprung, split or cracked, 
imi s7,s’. 

spning-up, adi ^-e spriiigcr-up. 
spud. A p.'talo: dial ( ISOO) hy lSf).8. .s. 
Possihlv (*\ spinldp, the nicknaiin* for a seller of had 
potatoes (M.iNitcw, 1851), hut ])r()l). fipud is the 
cailicr. I’crlian- an Anglo-Jrish corruption of 
pototo \n\ nun phi/, q.\.: ef. Sjnid, the inevdlahle 
nickname ol any male Mur]ihy and occ. of anyone 
with an Iri-li name (F. tk (lihbon.s). W., however, 
proposes a s ‘ a])[)licatu)n of spud, Aveeding instru¬ 
ment and pcr(iiu‘ntl> compares the etymology of 
pa I snip. J’ossihh' also is the spud addueial m the 
etymology of:—2. A baby’s hand: dial, and 
nursery : mid-C. i9 -20 : oh. Halliwell. ? a cor¬ 
ruption of pudsy, ])udgy, or simply a special applica¬ 
tion oi spud, a .stura])y jierson or thing. 

Spud, the. .\ fast goods-train eairying potatoes 
to London : railwaymen's : C, 20. The Daily 
Telegraph, Aug. 15, 19,30. Clf. the Sparagras and the 
Flying Pig, and S(‘e the Bacca. 

spud run. The bringing-off, in the duty cutter, of 
the weekly supply of potatoes : Conway cadets’ 
(— 1917) ; oh. John Masefield, The Conway, 1933. 


SPT 

spud-adjutant. An orderly corporal : military : 
C. 20, F. & Gibbons : ex ‘ his duty in superintend¬ 
ing the party carrying rations (potatoes) from the 
cook-liouse ’. Cf. spud-practice. 

spud-barber. A man on cook-house fatigue, eap. 
potato-peeling : military, esp. New Zealanders’ in 
G.W. 

spud-hole. A detention cell : military : C. 20, 

B. & P. 

spud-practice. Peeling potatoes : military coll. : 

C. 20. F. & Gihlions. (T. spud-peelers, men de¬ 
tailed for cook-house fatigue : id : id. J5. k P, 

spuddy. See spud, 1.—2. A .seller of baked pota- 
toe.s : costers’ : late (]. 19 -20. 

spun. See spin, V., 1.—2. I'lxhausted, tired out, : 
1924 (S.O.l).).—-3. Checkmated ; at a loss : 20. 

l^.g. Miles Burton, To Catch a Thief, 1934, jiolice- 
man loquitur, ‘ \W know onr way alioiit . . . the 
underworld . . . But when it’s a case . . . of the 
ov'crworld, as one might .say, tlicn wc re spun.' 

spun from the winch. (Lf a story that has been) 
invent<‘d : nautical : C. 20. Bowen. Punning 
ym u. 

spun-yarn major. A lieutcnant-commandfir : 
naval: C. 20. Bowa'n. 

spun-yam trick. (Gen. pi.) An unfair trick: 
na\al coll : late C. P) 2(k H'ld Ex the unfair 
use of .s[)un yarn in conqiolitivc evolulions. 

spunk. Mettle, spirit ; f)lu< k : 1773, Goldsmith, 
is jireccdcd by P>ridges, 1772, ‘ \Vh('tlier quite sober 
or (lead drunk, I I ktiotv, my dear, you've too much 
.spunk’; Gro.se. Ajqi. coll. :.>, ca. 1800, S.E. 
ca. 1850, coll. ca. 1890, s. : ct. the quotations and 
ti inarks in F k IT.. 0.1’ 1).. and W., Avho derives it 
('X Gaelu* spong, tinder: cf. jihonctically and con¬ 
trast s<>iuantic!illv punL. (j v--2. Hence, the 
bcmin.il fluid : C. 19 20. Cf. mettle, q.v.- -3. A.s in ; 

Spunk-fencer. A match-si'lk'r : c. or low s 
(— ls.3'.>). Brandon. F>: dial. .spHii/.-, a match. 

spunky, Sjunted : ])luck\ : (lial (Burns, 17S0) 
r-, (‘a 1800, coll. J.aml), 1805, ‘ \'ittoria Corom- 
hona. a spunky Italian lad\t).F.l_). ; 1819, 

Moon*, ■ His spinikii'st backers wen* forced to sing 
small.' 

’•'spur. To annoy : c. : from ca. 1875 ; oh. 
Wheiici* : 

’•'spur, get the. 'I'*) be antuned ; c. ; from ca, 
188( 1. ('i. nefdlr, q 

spur in one’s head, have got a. 3'o he (.dighil\ i 

drunk, ('a 177n-I8()0: ong and mainly jocki'C s'. 
The nth man'Mngminc, 1770. O F.D. 

[.SpuTious wonis : See ' (diost words '.] 
spurlos versenkt. Lisajq^cared ; gone coiii- 
plet(‘ly : naval and military coll. : latter 1917 ; oh. 
F. vV Gihbon.s. In (Jcr., lit. ‘ .sunk traci'h'ss ’ : ex a 
Ger. olbeial despatch concerning recommended 
treat numt of Vrgi'ntme shijis. 

Spurs, the. 'rottenham Hotspur Football Club : 
sporting : lat(* C. 19-20. 

spurs, dish up the. To cause guests to feel that it 
is time for them to depart : coll. ( - 1923). Mau- 
chon. I.e. spurs to sjx'ed them on their way. 

spurt. A small ipiantity : s. (-- 1850) and dial. 
>, ea. 189<>, dial. only. H., 1st ed. Prob. ex 
spurt, a brief effort, a short run, etc. 

spurter. A blood-vessel severed in an operation : 
medieal students’ (— 1933). Slang, p. 193. It 
spurts blood. 

’•‘spy m c. of C. 20 is thus mentioned in Edgar 
Wallace, Angel Esquire, 1908, ‘ It may mean polieo- 
man, detective, school-board official, rent collector, 
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or the gentleman appointed by the gas company to 
extract jjennies from the gas meters.’ 

Spy, Black ; b.s. See black spy. 

’“spying. A vbl.n. corresponding to spy^ q.v. 
SQuab, v.i. To squeeze by; King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham: late C. 10-20. Prob. ex 
sqvah, to squeeze flat, influenced by sense of squash. 
—2. (Gen. as squob.) V.i. and v.t., to treat thus : 

‘ With foot on wall or desk, and back against the 
victim who is similarly treated on the other side, or 
pressed against the opposite wall,’ F. & H. : ibid. : 
id. 

squab up, v.i. and v.t. To push : ibid., id. 
squabash. A crushing blow ; to crush, defeat: 
resp. 1818, Prof. Wilson, and 1822 : s. : ca. 1800, 
coll. >, ca. 1910, S.E. ; ob. A blend of squash + 
bash. Cf. Scottish straw ash. W. 

squabble. (Of type) to be or get mixed : printers’ 
(— 1887). Baumatin. 

squad. A squadron ; naval {— 1887). Bau¬ 
mann. (This is independent of the S.E. use in late 
C. 17.) 

squad, halt ! Salt : military rhyming e. : late 
C. 19-20. F. & Gibbons. 

squaddy. An occ. ]ierversion of swaddy; rare 
before C'. 20. George Ingram, Stir. 19,‘13. 

squalino. To squeal : ca. 1818-60. (O.E.l).) 

Ex squall -1- squeal ; lanciful suthx. 

’“squall. A voice : c. of ca. 1720-60. A V(k; 
Cantiuq Diet., 1725. 

square, n. See the adj., which it merely sub- 
stantivalises.—2. Here, however, it may bo noted 
that, in the underworld, all just and honest prac¬ 
tices and actions are called the square, as opp. to the 
cross : from ca. 1810. Lex. Bal. Cf. fig. straight. — 
3. A square dance : ball-room coll. : ca. 1890-1914. 
W’are. 

square, v. To settle (a matter) satisfactorily ; 
coll.: 1853, Pickens, ‘ 1 have squared it with the 
lad . . . and it’s all right,’ O.E.D. Ex square, to 
equalise, to balance (accounts).—2. Hence, to 
satisfy or win over, esp. b}'^ bribery or compensa¬ 
tion ; to get rid of thus: s. >, ca. 1910, col).: 
1859, Lever, ‘The horses he had “nobbled”, the 
jockeys scpiared, the owners “ hocussed ” ’; 1879, 
T. H. Hu.\le 3 ^ Specificail^q square his nibs is to 
give a polic eman money : H., 1st ed.—3. Hence, to 
get rid, or dispose, of by murder: 1888 (O.E.D.). 
Cf. square, get. —1. 8ee square at, Square it, square 
round, square up, square up to. 

square, adj. Oniy in {up)on the square. (Bre- 
dicativel^u) Free from duplicity ; just; straight¬ 
forward, upright : from ca. 1680 : S.E. until ca. 
1830, then coll.; b^’ 1860, s. Cf. : 

square, adv. Justly ; honest!; straightfor¬ 
wardly : late C. 16-20 : S.E. until ca. 1840, then 
coll. ; in C. 20, 8. Mayhow, 1851, ‘. . . I wished to 
do the thing square and proper,* O.E.D.—2. 
Solidly, (almost) unanimously : coll.: 1867 (O.E.D.); 
mostly U.S.—3. Correctly, duly: coll.: 1889, 
‘ Bolf Boldrew’ood ’, ‘ Here they were married, all 
square and regular, by the Scotch clergyman,’ 
O.E.D. 

square, be on the. To be a Mason : mid-C. 19-20. 
square, be pushed off the. To be excused, or dis¬ 
missed from, recruits’ preliminary drill: Regular 
Armj" coll. : C. 2(>. F. & Gibbons. The square is 
the barrack-square. 

square, on or upon the. See square, n., 2.-2. 
On the tramp: beggars’ and tramps’ c. (— 1926). 
F. Jenning.s, In London's Shadows —3. Engaged in 


SQUARE-RIGGED 

squad-drill: military coll. : late C. 19-20. B. & P. 
I.c. on the barracks-square. 

square, straight down the crooked lane and all 
round the. A late C. 19-carly 20 c.]i. : ‘ A humoi- 
ous way of setting a man on his word,’ B'. H. 

square, turn. To reform, and get one’s living 
honestly: from ca. 1850. H., Ist I'd. 

square at (1827, De Quincey ; ob. by 1890, f by 
1920): square up to (from ca. 1850). 'I’o take up a 
boxing stance against (a person) : coll, till ca. 1880. 
then S.E. fix squaring ones shoulders. 

square an’ all ! ‘ Of a truth ; venly,’ C. J, 

Dennis : (low) Australian ; C. 20. 

square bit, piece, (rarely tack. A swei'theart: 
militar\ : Iroin not later than 1916. F. tV Gibbon.'* ; 

B. k 1*. Ex2. square bit, piece, pusher, a 

respectable girl or young woman ; bnv and mili¬ 
tary : from not later tlian 1914. Ibid Hi're. /rd 
and pitev ---- a girl or a M'ornan. ]d)r pusher see 

square-pusliinp. 

square clobber, square cove, square crib. Here, 

- - res[)t'etable. reputable: ('. 19-20: coll, 
(though clohlur and cri}> ari' not coll.). A 

variation ot square, honest, honourable, et(' , applied 
to the irtqdied activities. 

Square Drinks, the. Se e Diamond Dinks, 
square dinkum is an oce. variant oifair dtnkuw, 
itself an inten.sive oi dinkum (q.v.), genuine, honest, 
straightforward: from ca. 1910. <j. S. Gibbons. 

A square dinkum bloke is the higlK'St .Australian 
praise for anv man. 

square-face ; squareface. Gm ; s( liiedam : 
1879 (O.E.D,). Mostly South African Lx ‘ tlie- 
square bottles in whieli it was retailed in all parts 
ot South Africa,’ Bettman. 

square-head ; squarehead. A Scarniinavian or, 
esp. in G.W. and after, a (ierinan • <'oll. : late 

C. 19-2(». Ex shape of head.—2. Earlier, a fn e 
immigrant: Au.stralia : ca. 1870-90 —3. In c., an 
hoiK'st man : niid-G. 19-20 ; ob. 

square it. 'fo ue t, esp. to live, lionc-,tlv : 1873 
(O.E.D.): coll. 

squai’e-mainsail coat. A frock coat : nautiral, 
esp. naval: late'G. JO 20. Boncri. 

square number. An easy billet : naval : G. 20. 
Ibid., ‘the “number '’ refers to the station bill in 
which everj" man's job is entered.’ 

square off. To placate (a person) : Australian : 
from ca. 1905. 

square peg in a round hole, a. See peg in . . . 
square piece. See square bit. 
square-pusher. A decent girl : lower classes* 
(— 1902) >, by 1915, almost (-xeliLsivcly military. 
Lit., a ‘ square ’ or respectable * pusher ’ or girl. 
F. & H. (at pusher); B. & P,—2. In pi., civilian 
boots: military : 1914-18. B. & P., 3rd ed. 

square-pushing. An instance, or the habit, of 
‘ walking out ’ with a girl or young woman : mili¬ 
tary : from ca. 1885. Ex the military practice of 
strolling with nursemaids and other maids round the 
square, or perhaps by back-formation ex the pre¬ 
ceding. See also pusher. B. k. P, Frank 
Richards considers (wrongly, I think) that the 
phrase originated ‘ in the care that men took to get 
their knapsack to look proyierly square before 
parading in full order ’: Old-Soldier Sahib, 1930. 

square round. To make room: Winchester 
coll.: inid-G. 19 20. Wrench. Ex dial, seriso, ‘ to 
sit so as to widen the circle and make room for 
others ’ (E.D.D.). 

square-rigged. Well-dressed: from ca. 1860 
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(ob.); coll., orig. and mainly nautical. Ex the lit. 
S.E. sense. Cf. rig-out, q.v., and : 
square tack. See square bit. 
square (the) yards. To settle a score, esp. to take 
vengeance: from ca. 1835 (ob.): nautical. Dana, 
‘ Many a delay and vexation . . . did he get to 
“ square the yards with the bloody quill-driver ” ’ ; 
Bowen. 

square-toes. See old square-toes, 
square up. To pay (a debt) ; eoll. : 18G2. Mrs 
Henry W'ood, ‘ I can square up some* of my liabilities 
here,’ O.E.D. Ex square., v., 1. 
square up to. See square at. 
squaresel. A square-sail : nautif'al coll. (—1887). 
Bautnann. 

squarum. A lapstone : shoemakers’ : from ea. 
18<k^. }[., 3rd ed. I.e. a square one. 

squash. A scrimmage or rough scrum : school 
footliall s. : from middle IS.GO’s. 

squash, V. ''J o silenee or snub (a person) crush- 
ingly : eoll. : from ea. 11)00. 

squa.sh ballad. A ballad ‘ j)romj>ting war and 
[personal devotion ’ : pacili^i.s’: lHOfi-1010, Ware. 
? ex H«‘ntiment. 

squashed fly or, gen., flies. A sandwich biscuit 
with currants . children'.s : late C. 10-20. 

squat. \ seat : London lower classes’ (— 1909; 
Wan;. Also do a squat. 

squatter. A kind of bron/.e-wdng pigeon : Aus¬ 
tralian cnl] nickname: from ea. 1870. Morris. 

squattez-vous I Sit down ! : from late ISOo'h. 
Kipling'-i .Staiku, ‘ J>e quick, you a.ss ! . . 
Sipuitte7-vt)us on the floor, then ! ’ Cf. twujgez- 
vous. 

*squawl. A variant of squall. 

•squeak. A onnunal that, ajipreheruled, inform.s 
on his colleagues ; c. (— nOo) ; ob. by 1850, f by 
18811. Cf. squuiL. V., 1, and squeal. —2. A piece of 
information to tlie jioliee : e. . 0. 20. Edgar 

^Vallaee. put tn the squeah, to turn informer : 

c. (— 1935). David ilume. Ex: 

•squeak. To turn informer ; c. : C. 18-20; ob. 
A yeir (.’aniiiiQ Did., 1725 ; Ainsworth. Ci. squeal. 
Ex :—2. To confe.ss (v.i.) : s. : late C. 17-20 . ob. 
In C. JO-20, rare exeept as in sense 1. Dryden, 
1090, ‘ idit a civil question to him upon the rack, 
and lie squeaks. 1 warrant lum,’ In construction, 
squeak on (a poison), as in Edgar Wallace. Hooyn I'i. 
•squeak, put in the. Sch> squeak, n., 2. 

•squeak beef. To cry ‘ Stop thief! : c. : late 
C. 17-eaiJy 19. 1’>.L. ; Crose, Jst ed. 

•squeak on. J'he v.t. form of squeak, v., 2, q.v. 
squeak than wool, more. iSee wool, more squeak 
than. 

squeaker. A ]H)t-boy: ca. 1070-1830. Coles. 
1070 ; Egan s Crose.—2. A child ; esp. a bastard : 
from ca. 1070. (’oles, B.E., Grose. Cf. squealer, 2. 
—3. A youngster: nautical : iiiid-C. 18-19, 
Bowen, who notes that in the training-ship Conway 
it designates a mizzen-top cadet (late C. 19-20), 
John Masefield, however, in his history of the 
Conway (1933), defines it as ‘ a small, noisy cadet 
—not that the definitions are mutually exclusive ! 
llomparable is the late C. 19-20 Public School sense, 
a boy in the lowest form (e.g. in Ian Hay, David and 
Destiny, 1934.)—4. A blab ; an informer, esp. to the 
police : C. 19-20. Cf. squeak, n.—6. A foxhound ; 
8i>orting : 1828 (O.E.D.).—6. A pig, esp. if young : 
coll.; from ca. 18C0.—7. A heavy blow: 1877 
(O.E.D.): 8. >, oa. 1890, ooll.; ob. Ex effect.— 
8. See squeakers. —9. An Australian coll, name 


‘ applied to various birds from their cries ’ : 1848, 
J. Gould, The Birds of Australia. (Morris).—10. 
A cicada : South African coll, (mo.stly juvenile): 
from the ISOO’s. Pettman. It's ‘ cry ’ is hardly a 
squeak.—II. A tapioca pudding: nautical: late 
C. 19-20. Bowen. 

squeaker, stifle the. To get nd of a bastard : late 
C. 17-20; ob, B.E.—2. Hence, in C, 19-20, to 
proiMire abortion. Both senses, low s, ; almost c. 

Squeaker, the. The Speaker ; journalists’ ; 
1890’o. Ware. It wa.s the Iladical mouthpiece. 

•squeakers. Organ pi})'*s ; e. : late (k 18-20 ; 
ob. Grose, 2nd ed. 

•squeal. An informer: Scots c. (— 1823); ob. 
Egan’s Grose. Cf. squealer, 1.—2. Bacon: late 
C. 19-20. ‘Hamadryad ’ in The Saturday Review, 
April 21, 1934, ‘The farmt/'’s land, croji.s, pigs and 
squeal.’ 

•squeal, v.i. ; v.t. wdth on. To turn informer : 
c., orig. (— 1864), North Country , hut in late 
C. 19-20 mainly IJ.S. IL, 3rd ed. Cf. squeak, 
V., 1. 

•squealer. An informer: c (— 1804). H,, 3rd 

ed. Ex squeal, v,—2. An illegitimate baby : low s. 

DS04). H., 3rd ed. Cf. squejiker, 2.—3. A 

noisy small boy : Wellington (the English public 
Hchoo!): late Ck 19-20. Cf. squeaker, 3.-4. A pork 
sau.sage ; tramps’ ('. : C. 20. (VVk A. Gajie. Half a 
Million Tramps, 1930.) 

squealer, v.i. I'o behave as a rioi.sy lower-form 
hoy: Wellington College: C. 20. C.O.D.. 1934 

Sup. 

squeege. Squeeze (n. and v.): (m C. 20, low'j 
coll. ; late C. 18-20. 

squeegee band. ‘ An improvi.sed ship's band ’: 
nautical: C. 20. Bowen. Ex the sound made by 
the squeegee wdien vigorously used. 

squeek, squeeker. B.E.'s spelhng of squeak, 
squeaker, qq.v. 

•squeeze. The neck : c. (— 1812;; ob. Vaux. 
Also squeezer. Ex squeezing by the gallows-roj>e.— 

2. Hence, the rope itself; c. : from ca. 1830 ; ob.— 

3. Silk: c. (— 1839). Brandon. Also as adj. 
from ca. 1870. Ex squeezeability into ver}’^ small 
space.—4. Hence, a silk tie : c, : 1877 (O.E.D.).— 
5. Work, esp. in a crowd, e.g. stealing at a theatre ; 
c. (— 1804); ob. H., 3rd ed. Perhaps ex :—0. A 
crowded assembly or (social) gathering : coll. : 
1799, Mrs Barbauld, ‘ There is a squeeze, a fuss, a 
drum, a rout, and lastly a hurricane, when the 
whole Iiouse is full from top to bottom,’ O.E.D.— 
7. An escape, esp. if a narrow one : coll. : 1875 
(O.E.D.); ob. squeeze by OT past. —8. A strong 
commercial demand or money-market pressure; 
coll.; 1899 (O.E.D.): trade and Stock Exchange.— 
9. An illegal exaction : Anglo-Chineso coll. ; from 
ca. 1880. Yule & Burnell.—10-12. Without date or 
quotation, F. k H. gives the following three a. 
senses; a hard bargain (from ca. 1870); hence, a 
Hobson’s choice (ca. 1880-1920); a rise in salary 
(ca. 1890-1910), this last because of the difficulty of 
obtaining it.—13. An impression: police coll. : 
C. 20; G. D. H. and M. Cole, Burglars in Bucks, 
1930; Richard Keverne, Menace, 1933, ‘ Parry’s 
“ squeeze ” of the key to the Bruges warehouse.’ 

squeeze. To bring into trouble : 1804 (O.E.D.) ; 
ob. by 1890, t by 1920. 

squeeze, at (1897) or uxion (1892; ob.) a. At a 
I>inch: coll. O.E.D. 

squeeze^boz. A ship's harmonium : naval 
(— 1909). Ware, ‘ From the action of the feet.’ 
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SQlieeze*crab. A moroBc or a peevish man : low 
— JHS7). Jiaumann. 

squeeze-em-close. Sexual intercourse: coll.: 
miti-C. 111-20. 

SQueeze-wax. A surety : C. 18-earlv 19. Grose. 
Ist. ed. Ex sealing.—2. An accommodating sort of 
f<*llow : c. (— 1923). Manchon. 

squeezable. Easv^ to make speak : lower tla'-^.ses’ 
toll, (— 1923). Manchon. 

*squeezer. The hangman's noo.se : c. : from ca. 
1830; ob. ‘ Eather rrout ’ Mahoney.—2. Hence, 
the neck ; c. of ca. 1840 90. (T. n., 1. 

squelcher. A heavy blow, crushing leading 
article, etc. ; coll. : iSol, ' ('uthbert Bede 
‘ Tlicre's a squelcher m the bread-basket’; 187C, 
Besant ck Bice (editorial). O.E.I). 

squib. An aftprentice ' ]nitf'. getting half the 
salary of a ' puli ’ (onc' wlio. at a gaming-house, 
receives niom'y ^v]th which, as a decoy, to play': 
ta. 1730-1830: e. T' s. > coll.—2, A gun: 1839, 
G. W. H. ItcvDolds (O.E.I).) ; almost t.-— 3. A 
sweet in the form ol a squib : coll. : mid-C. 19-20. 
Mayhew. C).E.l).--4. (Gen. pi.) A head of 
asparagus ; London (mainly costers’) : from ca. 
1830. Ma\heu. Ex shajic.—5. A })aint-brush ; 
g(“n. pi. (— 1804). H., 3rd cd.—0. In Ghn.st 

(’hurtdi (Oxford) s., any member of the L'niversity 
not privileged to helong to ’ the House ’ : ca, ISbO- 
70.—7. A jirofessional jninter : turf c. (— 1932). 
Ex his olten ‘ {lyrotechnic ’ gains, 
squified. Tipsy: late C. 19-20; ob. Brob. ex 
9-''- 

squiffer. A eoneertma : rather low : 1911, 

iieorge Bernard Shaw ((O.E.I). S(i]>.), hut ]>rob. 
dating from ca. 1890, for it was orig. a nautical term 
(Bowen). Perhaps a perversion t»f aqucfzcr: cl. 
dial, aqiiiddc for squecgi'.--'2. ‘By a ])roccss of 
excusable e.xaggeration, an organ-bellows, or even 
the organ itself. By a characteristic confusion of 
ideas, a person who blows an organ Ian Hay (in 
David and Destiny, 1934) : Public ScliooL'. 

squiffy. Slightly drunk : from ca. 1873. H., 

nth (‘d.—2, Hence, drunk in any degree : from ca. 
1880. Kipling, 1900, ‘ 1 never got squiTy but once 
. . . an' it made me horrid sick,’ IVib. ex skeir- 
u'hiff, ])erhaps on swipey, q.v. 

(squigly, squirmy and wriggly, is rather S.E. than 
col],] 

squilde. A ‘ term of strei't chaff ’ : Loudon 
proletariat : 1895-90. A blend of a Christian and 
a surname. (Ware.) 

Squillagee. An unpopular searuari : nautical : 
C. 20. Bowen. Ex nautical squillagee, a small 
Bwab ; itself a diminutive of squeegee. 
squinsy. See hempen squinsy, 
squint. ‘ A man who hangs about the market 
with a paltry order, and who will not deal fairly ' : 
Stock Exchange (— 1909). Ware. (T. Er. louche. 

squint, v. To lack (anything material): tailors' : 
from ca. 1870 ; ob. 

squint-a-pipes. A squinting Jicrson: from ca. 
1780 ; t by 1870. Grose, 2nd ed. 

squint is better than two finesses, one. A c.p. 

addressed, in bridge, to one’s partner, to warn him 
that the opponents are trying to see his hand : 
from ca. 1925, and mostly Anglo-Irish. 

squinters. The eyes : boxers’ and low : from ca. 
1860; ob. Baumann. 

Squinting Jack. John Wilkes (1727-97), writer- 
politician. Ex his deformity. Dawson, 
squire. A title prefixed to a country gentleman’s 


surname and thus forming, very often, part of his 
appellation; mid-(^ 17-20: S.E. until G. 19, thru 
eoll. (O.E.D.) (M. sq,iiirr, the, q.v. 

squire, stand. To stand tn at ; eoll. : ca. 1780- 
1850. Grose, 1st (‘d. Cf. : 

squire, the. ‘ A Sn- 'rimothy Treat-all,’ B.E. : 
late C. 17-<'aily 19. Sometimes amphlied to squire 
of the company, as in Gi'ose, Iht eil. (.3. [in'ceding 
entry.—2. A siuqileton oralool : Iat»“. C. 17-mid-I8. 
B.E., who adds : “ .1 fat Squire, a rich Fool.’ Cf., 
])crhaps ahhr. oi squire of Alsaiin. 

Squire Gawk(e)y. Bieliard (irenvillc (1711-79), 
1st Earl l’(Muple, the statesman. ‘ Bidiculou^ly 
awkward ' (Horace \\ alpole). Daw’seii. 

squire of Alsatia. See Alsatia. -squire of the 
company. See squire, the, 1 . 

squire of the gimlet. A tapster: joeular eel!.: 
ca. 1070-1800. 
squire of the pad. See pad. 
squire of the placket. A jump .- jocular coll.: «a. 
1030-1800. D'vVvi'nant. G.E.D. With these 
squire terms, cf. tlie inueii larger kntght group. 

squirish. Gf ‘Cm* lh.it Jir-etend.s to I’nv all 
B<-ekomugs, and is not strong enough in the Poek< t,' 
B.L. ; late C. J7 mi(i-]8. 1C\ ,vquu(, ih/, 1. q \'. - 

2. Foolish: same [)eii(»d, B.E. S<e sqmre, the, 2. 

Squirl. A liounsh m writing : (ImI. (ta. I840j 
before lOOO. cull. (G.E.D. Suj).) Prob. ix 

squiggli and luurl. 

squirm. A sma]) objCi'tionablc boy : Thibbc 
Sclioul.s : from ca. ISSO ; ob. Cf squirt. 

squirrel. A harlot : laU' C. Is mid 11* (irose, 
2nd cd , ‘ Beeauso she. like that animal, covers her 
back with licr tail. Mrntnx i.ot pore lorpus alil. 

squirt. A jutltry jxTson ; a erujlcmprible jicrson. 
esju if mean or tieaeinrous : coll. : C S (— 1848). 
anglicised ca. 1875; common also in dial (.1. 
squil. —2. Hence, at Public Selutols, an obno.xious 
bo\ : from ca. 1880. Cl. squirm, (j.\ ~3. A 

doctor; a dispensing clicrnist : tium late* lH,70'b; 
sligblly ob. H., Ist ed. lOx squirt, u svringc.— 4. 
Cliarnjiagne : k»w : Irom ea. ISTo ; ob. Ware, 
‘Suggested by its iijjjushm^ss. Cf. fizz. —5. A 
waU-r-jiistol : mostly l»oys': from ea. 1900. 
Collinson.- -0. Hence (I-), a rc'VoKer : Australian e 
(~ 1920) >. by 1930, low s. (dice Doone) ; in N.Z 
c. by not later than 1932. It sprays with bulh t.s. 
7. The clicajie.st (ami worst) beer ; low’ : from ca. 
1920. Ex its ellcct : cf. squitlcrs and belly- 
vengeance, qcj.v. 

squirt, v.i. d'o blab : low' coll. : C. 19. Prob. ex 
ex el emental senscu 

squirt, do a squeeze and a. (Of the male) to coit : 
low : C. 19-20. Alsei squirt one's juice. 
squirt a mouldy. See mouldy, 2. 
squish. Marmalade: university (— 1874), hence 
I'ublic Schools’. H.,5th ed, Kx squishy, ^io^t and 
wet, or squish, v.i., to squirt out sjiloshily or 
gu.shingly.—2. At Winchestor, from ca. 1880, also 
and mainly, it ~ weak tea.—3. Nonsense : 1912 
(O.E.I). Sup.); ob. Ex Benses 1, 2 —obji. 1. Cf 
slush. 

squit. In same muse as, and prob. cognate with, 
squirt, n., 1, q.v. : dial. (— 1825), partly'colloquial- 
ised ca. 1880 (cf. Anstc'iy, 1889, ‘ He’s not half a bad 
little squit,’ O.E.D.) and by 1920, > b. Esp. a 
email cadet {Conway s.; late C. 19-20,—witness 
John Masefield’s history of the Conway, 1933), 
and used, in gen., esp. of a small man, as in G. D. H. 
and M. Cole, The Great Southern Mystery, 1931, 

‘ Little squit of a chap.’ 
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squitters. Diarrlxt a : mid-C. 17-20 : S.E. till 
C. 10, then dial. ; in late V. 10-20, also schoolboyB’ 
e. CV)^nato with squirt. 

SquivalenS. Extras ; perquisites : Australian : 
ea. IcSTO-lOlO. 11. D. Barton, Itcininiscf nc^s of an 
A'uslralinn Piouar. 1017. Berhajis ex rqmvnh ut.s. 

Squiz. ‘A hnet glance,’ C. J. liennis; a sly 
f^lanee : (low) Australian. Ex squint -p quiz. ((T. 
swiz.) 

squo. Jlaequi'ts ]>layed with a .soft hall: f'harter- 
house ; from (-a. 1S80. Aho \n squo-hall and -court. 
By a slurring ol squash, that game. (A. II. Tod.) 
ll(*ii('e, ,squ() off, to snuh (a person) ; ihid. : C. 20. 
liy a yum ; el. squash, v. 

squob ; squob up. Si e squab, squab up. 

[squooch in Manchon is dial.—more gen. 
squa( I )ch. 1 

sres-wort; sreswort. Trousers : haek s. (—1850). 
IE, Ist ed. See : 

sret-sio ; sretsio. fhsters .* hack a. (—1874). 
H., .')th ('d., when', spinsm-p^ srtt-sio, srts-u'ort, 
starps, stools, stonac, stun, and stunluic, it is 

said that 'all these will take the .s. whieh is now 
[le. there] initial, after them, if de.‘^ired, and, as 
may he seen, some taki- it douhh.’ 

St. See saint, Samt.- st, ’st. Shall: orig. and 
propelly dial., luit o( e. illiterate coll. : late (.'. 10- 
nil(l-l8. ('(4ton, 1070, ' lice st give me Kisses half 
a seoie,’ () I'kl) (Jen. written as in u'f'st — 

stab, ’stab. Kstabiisliment, as in on {the) stab, in 
H'gular work at a fixed wage, as oy>j). to oeeasional 
piece-work : ])rinters' (— iS(il). jl., tird ed. 

stab, v.i. S. or eoll. (? ong. e.), ea. 1070-178(1, as 
in ('otton's CompUtc (ifinif.slrr : ‘ Stahhing, . . . 

having a smooth box and small in the liottom, you 
drop in botli your diei' in sm li a manner as you 
v\(tuld have them sticking therein . . . tlie dice 
l\ing (uie u]>on another; so that, turnin'.' up the 
hox, the due never tumble . . . by which nuains 
V ou have bottoms according to the toyis you ]nit in.' 

stab at, have or make a. To atuunjit, endeav our, 
have a shot at • eoll., ong, (ea. 1007) I'.S.. angliei.sed 
ea. 1020. (I.M.l). (Siij) ). 

stab in the thigh. '1 O eoit (with a woman) : eoll.: 
('. 10 20. 

stab-rag, A (regimental) tailor : military: from 
ea. ISIO. launch, 1841 ; IE, drd ed. ; O.E.D. 
(8u]).) Also rag-stahin r : iuid-('. 10 2(1. (’f. 

pru'/. -louse. 

stab yourseli and pass the bottle ! hlelj) yourwlf 
and jia.s.s the bottle: a tlu'Htrieal e.]). (— 1804); 
very ob. H., did ed, E\ dagger-and-poison 
nu'lodrama. 

stabbed with a Bridport dagger. See Bridport 
dagger. 

stable-companion. A member of the same club, 
clique, etc. ; eoll. : C. 20. Ex lit. .sense, a horse 
from the same stable. 

stable Jack. A eavalrvman ; infantrymen’s 
(- 1000) ; ob. Ware. 

stable-mind. Devotion to horses : Society 
(— 1000) ; ob. Ware. By a ])un. 

stable-my-naggie, play at. To eoit; 19-20; 

ob. 

stack. To shuffle (a pack of cards) in a dis¬ 
honest manner: C. 20: coll. >, hy 1930, S.E. 
Ex U.S. (late C. 19).—2. Hence, to take an unfair 
advantage : from ca. 1906 : coll. >, by 1933, S.E. 

stacks (of the ready). Plenty of money : coll. : 
late C. 10 20. F. & H. In the singular, sUick, a 
quantity, is S.E. (unrecorded before 1894 : O.E.D.). 


—2. Hence, stacks - much, as in stacks of fun (ef. 
heaps of fun): (.'.20. O.E.D. (Sup.). 

staff. (Den. the.) Stafl-sergcant : Regular 
Army coll. : (’. 20. 1'. A* (lihhons. (d, viajfjr, the. 

staff, the worse end of the. (Ecn. pnu-cfh'd by 

have.) The disadvantage : coil. : ca. l.l.'iO-1800. 
One of the (mventry Plav.s. l.'j.’Jf ; d. W'lbon. The 
('heats, 1004 ; ?N()rtij, 17-io. (.Ajipcrson.) W'licrice 
xrronq end of the stiek. 

staff-breaker oi- -climber. A woman: low: 
('. 10 20. Ex .siuli literary cuyi/tcmisms a.s staff, 
staff of life, and stajf of loir. ( f. allu.sivc S.E. Inner. 

staff crawl. .An ins))cction tour ot tiic trenches 
by a general and his .''tali': military coll. : 1015-18. 
J'. A Oibbons. 

staff naked. Gin: low (— 1857); t by 1020. 

Du< ange .vnglieus,’ i’erhaps a men' mi'-])rint for 

stark-naked, q.v. 

Stafford court, be tried or have a trial in. To bo 

(.severely) beaten, greaMy ill-used: eoll.: early 
('. 17. ('otgrave. ((T. the hite ('. lE-early 15 clad 
in Stafford blue, hlue-lu ui.'('d by beating • either 
coll, or iiuTcly jocular S.E.) Prob, ex ; 

Stafford law. ‘ (’lub ’ law ; violence: (oil.: late 
O. l(i-mid-17. Oec.. as in MVater-Poet ' Taylor, 
Stafford s law. Punning slaff. (.’f. jiieeeding entry. 

Staffordshire Knots, the. 'J'lu- soth Eoot—now 
the South iStallord,shirt—Pegirnent. Military : 
C. 10-20. Tiieir badgi', adopted m 1703, is a 
knotted cable; prob. .suggi'sted by Slafford{'s) 
knot, a knot resembling that used heraldically in 
the badge of the Stafiord family. (E. <S: Gibbori.s.) 

*stag. An informer: e. (— 1725) ea. 1820, 
hkvv s. : virtually t. A New (f'aniuig Dirt., 1725 ; 
Gro.se ; Ainsworth. Ex thi' animal , cf. stay, turn, 
q.v.—2. A ])rote.ssional bailsman or ahbi-firovider : 
e. of ca. 1820 Oo. ‘Jon Bee.' Perhaps ironically 
on ‘ noble beast '.—3. .Any such apj)!leant for shares 
as intends to .sell immediately at a profit or, if no 
profit quickly accrues, is ready to forfeit the deposit 
money : eommer< ial : 1840, Thackeray (O.E.D.). 

IN'rhaps ex sen.se 1.—4. Hc'nce, an irregular outside 
dealer: eomnuTCial ; 1854 (D.E.D,).—-5. A shil¬ 

ling : low 8. (— 1857) ; oh. ‘ Ducange Anglicus 
1st ed. ; Henley, 1887. Of. hog .—b. Si'c stag- 
dance, -month, -party, -widow. —7. See stag, in. — 
8. Sentry-go; military; late C. 19 20. B. & P. 
Prob. ex sense 1. 

*stag, v.t. To observe, watch, detect : late C. 
E8-20 : 0 . ' - . ea. 1850, low s. (Also, from ea. 1820, 
as v.i. ‘ Jon Bee. ) Onw’, 3rd ed. ; H. Kingsley, 
1859. Ex stag, n., 1.—2. Hence, v.i., to turn in¬ 
former (against) : c. : from late lS30's. W. 
t'arleton, 1839 (O.E.D.). Of. sUig, turn, q.v.—3. 
To be .severe towards (a person) ; to cripple (him) 
financially ; refuse a loan to : from ca. 1810. The 
Daily News, July 13. 1870, ‘A man refusing . . 
his line was ..." stagged ", and when he went 
for an advance it was resolutely refused,’ O.E.D. 
Ex sense E—4. V.i. and v.t., to beg (money); dun 
(a person) ; low s., perhaps orig. e. (— 1860) ; ob. 
H., 2nd ed.-—5. \'.i., to deal in shares as a ‘ stag ’ 
(w‘o stag, n.. 3 and 4) : commercial ; mid-C. 19-20. 
Often stag it, as in Thackeray, 1845.—6. To cut; 
mostly in stag off: Canadian, esp. lumbermen’s 
(— 1932). John Beames. Ex Midlands dial, stag, 

‘ to cut a hedge level at the top ’ (E.D.D.) 

stag, in. Naked: C. 17 coll. Dekkor, 1602. 
? ex a stag's colour. 

*stag, turn. To impeach one’s accomplices : c. 
(— 1785) >, ca. 1840, low b. Grose, Ist ed., ‘ From 
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a herd of door who are said to turn their horns 
a-gainst any of their number who is hunted.’ 

stag-book. A book containing (gen. only) the 
names of bogus shareholders : commercial: 1 SjH, 
Household Words (O.E.D.). Seo stag, n., o. 

stag-dance. A danco with only men })res(‘nt: 
U.S. (— 1848), partly anglicised ca. 1870. Cf. hull- 
dance and see stag-party. 

stag-mag. A stage-manager ; to stage-manage : 
theatrical: from ca. 1880. 

stag-month. The month of a woman's lyinir-in : 
from ca. 1870; ob. Cf. the (\ 18 gander-uionth, 
q.v. ; cf. also the next two <‘ntrics. 

stag-party. A party of men: U.S. (1850), 
anglicised ca. 1870. Cf. stag-dancc. 

stag-widow. A man whoso vife is lying in: 
from ca. 1870. Cf. stag-monlh. 

*stage ; always the S. riu' ))rivilege-])eriod of a 
convict's im})risonment; gamed by a certain num¬ 
ber cf good-conduct (or remission) marks: c. 
(— 10311). Anon., Dartmoor f)om Within. I.e. the 
final stage. 

stage, V. To do or accomplish, esp. if unex¬ 
pectedly or very cflectively or effectually : mainly 
sporting : from ca. lOllO. j'hg., Crawford was, in the 
'V\h‘mbIcdon semi-finals, 1034, said to have staged a 
come-back against Shields after being two, and very 
nearly three, sets down. Cf. s. use of show. 

[stager, old. A veteran; a yicrsoii (occ. an 
animal) of experience : late C- 16-20 : either coll. > 
S.E. or always S.E. Cf. Old Er. estagiei, an 
inhabitant or resident. | 

♦stagger. A spy; a look-out: c. (- 1860) >, 
oa. 1880, low 8. H., 1st ed. Ex stag, v., 1.—2. An 
attempt: dial. (— 1880) >, ca. 1800, s. E.^p. in 
telegraphers’ s. (— 1806). ‘a gue.s.s at an illi'gible 
word in a telegram,’ Funk <.V Wagnall.—3. fSce 
staggers. 

stagger, v. To go : among young men-ahout- 
town : from ca. 19{J8. P. G. W'odehousc ; Dorothy 
kSayer's Lord Peter Wiinsev novels, Ilenc<>. ,s7a7(7cr 
0 ) 9 ' (c.g. to bed), to depart, 
stagger, do a. See do a stagger, 
stagger out, to depart : 1909, P. G. Wodelnui.se. 
Mike. 

stagger-juice. kStrong liquor ; Au.stralian : 1907 
(O.E.Ih) ; slightly ob. .;\Iso, in gen. low 8., 
staggering juice (Manclion). 

staggers, get the. ’I'o lose oiv^’s toudi, tem¬ 
porarily lose one’s skill; to be making mi.stakcs : 
Bporting ; 1933, The Passing Show, July 15. Ex 
the next. 

staggers, the. A drunken fit : coll. : C. 19-20. 
Ex hare the staggers, to be unable to walk straight. 

Staggery. (Of an animal) aflected with staggers 
(1778); (of a person) ajit to stagger; unsteady 
(18.37, Dickens). Coll. O.E.I). 

stagging, vbl.n. ; ppl.adj. See stag, v., the fifth 
Bense. Kmglsey, 1849 : both. 

Stagyrite is incorrect for Stagirite : C. 18-20. 
(O.E.D.) 

Stahlhelmer. A member of the Stahllielm (the 
Ger, organisation of Steel Helmets); coll. : 1928 
(O.E.D. Sup.). 

Staines, be at. To be in pecuniary difliculiics: 
ca. 1810-50. \aux. Also, beat the Bush, in refer¬ 
ence to the Bush Inn at Staines. 

stair-steps, -steppers. Children at regular in¬ 
tervals, as one sees by (o.g.) their height; coll.: 
both in C. R Cooper, Lions ’n’ Tigers, 1925. 
O.E.D. (Sup.). 


♦stairs without a landing, the. A treadmill: c.: 
ca. 1880-1910. J. Greenwood, 1884, ‘ He’s lodging 
now at Cold baths Eiclds—getting up the stairs 
without a landing.’ Cf. everlasting staircase. 

stajum. Stadium : sol., mostly Cockney and 
Au.stralian {— 1916). C. J. Dennis. 

♦stake. A booty acquired by robbery, a ‘ swag ’ ; 
if large, a prime or a heavy stake : c. (— 1812) 
ca. 1850, low 8. ; ob. Vaux.—-2. Hence, same 
]>eriod, a valuable or desirable acquisition of any 
kind is a stake. A'aux. 

stake one’s lot. To gamble all : Glagsow coll 
(- 1934). 

stakes, the --. The [spjvificd] ‘line of 

lift* : coll. : C. 20. As in .lames Curtis, The (Jilt 
Kid, 1936, ‘ Both imm looked as if they might be on 
th«‘ Jo Roncing stakes ’ (q.v, at Joe lioure). Prob. 
ex in«’ing j. 

stalding is incorrect for scalding : C. 16-17. 
Hohnshed. O.E.I). 

♦stale. A thief's or sharper’s aceomplice, gen. 
acting as a decoy: ca. 1520-1650: S.E. ca. 
1590, c., as in Greene and ‘ Water-Poet ’ Tavlor 
Ex stale, a decoy-bird. An early fonn of stall. 

stale bear or bull. A ‘ bear ’ having long been 
short of. a ‘ bull ' having long held, stock : Stock 
Exchange coll. : from ca. 1890, 
stalk, the. The gallows in Punch and Judy ; 
showmen’s: mid-C. 19-20. 

stalk a judy. To follow (and accost) a woman, 
low : late ('. ]9-2(>. (T. : 

stalk the streets. (Of either sex) to look for 
se.xtial satisfaction ; late C. 19-20 ; ob. 

stalky. Cle\er, cunning; cleverly or cunningly 
contrived: schoolboys’: ca. ISOo-iotM) 4’luis m 
Kifiling’s scluKJ-.story. (O.E.D. Suj) ) I o. good at 
stalking. 

♦stall. A ]>ick])ock(>t's hel{)cr, who distracts the 
victim.'- attrition: c. : from ca. 159i). Gri'cnc. 
1591 ; Dekkcr. (.Also stallsman ) Ex stall, a 
decoy-hird, Cf. stale, q.v.—2. Hciu'c, the jirai'tic**, 
or an act, of ‘stalling’, i.e. tlni.'< helping a ]>ick- 
])ocket : c. : from ca. 1810. A’aux. ‘ .\ violent 
))rcssuro in a crowd, made by jnckjtockcts.’—3 
Hence, a jiretext—or its mi'ans- -lor theft or im- 
jiosition : from ca. 1850 : c ca. 1910, low s 
Mayhew.—4. Hcncc, any ftretext or e\cns(‘ ; t-sp. a 
playing for time ; from ca. 185,7. fi., 1st cd. (’1 
stall-ojf, Ti 

♦stall, V. To scrcmi (a pickpocket or his than - 
ing) . 1 .: from ca. 1590. Greene, 1592; Head. 

‘ Dncaiigc AnglicusEx stall, n.. 1, <j.v. Also 
stall off, q v., and cf. stall up .—2. to make 

excuses, allege pretexts, play for time : from ea. 
1870. Ex .stall, n., 3.—,3. V.i., to jilay a role: 
theatrical: from ca. 1860. H., 2nd ed. Perhaps 
suggc.sted by preceding sense.—4. V^i., to lodge, 
or to stay the night at, a publie house : from ca. 
18.55; sliglitly oh. 11., Ist cd. Proh. vx dial, (in 
Shakespeare, S.E.) stall, to dwell- -5. V.i., to travel 
about : e. : ca. 1^10-90. ‘ No. 717.' Perhaps the 

imm. origin of sense 4.—6, Sec stall one’s mug and 
stall to the rogue.™7. V.i., to hang about: grafters’; 
late ('. 19-20. (P. Allingham, 1034.) Ex senses 

2 and 4. 

♦stall, chuck (one) a. The same as stall, v., 1 : c. : 
from (‘a. 1880. J, Greenwood in The Daily Tele¬ 
graph, Dec. 30, 1881, republished in 1884. 

♦stadl, make a. To effect a robbery as in stall up, 
q.v.: c.(-1812). Vaux. 
stall, put up a, v.i. To mislead, to deceive, to 
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hoodwink : lower cl asses' (late C. 10-20) and mili¬ 
tary (C. 20). F. & Gibbons. Ex stalls n., 4. 

*stall-off. An act of ‘ stalling oflf ’; an evasive 
trick or story ; a pretence, excuse, or prevarica¬ 
tion : c. ( — 1812). Vaux ; Mayhew. (O.E.D.) Cf.: 

♦stall off, V. See stall, V., 1 ; c. : from ca. 1810. 
V^aux.—2. Hence, to avoid or get rid of evasively or 
plausibly : c. (— 1812) >, ca. 1850, s. Vaux ; H., 
Ist ed. ; Sala (O.E.D.).—3. Hence, to extricate, 
free, get off (a p(‘r8on) by trickery or other artifice : 
c. (— 1812) >, ca. 1860, s.; ob. Vaux.—4. Hence, 
or ex sense 2, to keep the mastery, maintain 
superiority, over (a competitor, be it horse, as orig., 
or man): sporting: 1883 (O.E.D.). Frequently 
etall off the chaUenge of (another horse in the race). 

stall one’s mug. To dejiart; esp. hurriedly : c. : 
mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. Gen. stall your mug !, a sharp 
order. ‘ Ducango Anglicus 1857; H., 1st ed. 

Prob. ex stall off, v., 2, q.v. 

stall-pot. (Gen. pi.) The occupant of a stall- 
sent : theatrical (— 1909). Ware. 

*stall to the rogue ; occ. to the order of ro^es. 
To instal (a bt'ggar) in roguery, appoint him a 
member of the underworld : c. : ca. 156.5-1840, 
but archaic afU‘r C. 17. Harman, B.E. By iB3cIf, 
stall 18 rare ; Fletcher, 1G22. has ‘ I . . . stall thee 
by the Salmon ’—by the beggar’s oath—’. . . To 
mand on the pad.’ 

♦stall up. To hustle, after surrounding, a person 
being robbed : c. (— 1812). Vaux, who R]a'citieH 
th(‘ method hereby the victim’s arms are forced up 
and kept in the air. Cf. stall, v., 1. 

*stall-whimp€r. A bastard ; C. (— 1676); f by 
lK4(i. Coles, Gro.se. 

staller. A person constantly, or very good at, 
making excuses or pla\ ing for lime : from ca. 1870. 
i^x stall, n., 3, vm v., 2. 

*Staller-up. One who acts as in stall up, q.v. : c. ; 
from ca. ISIO. Vaux.---2. Hence, any accomplice 
of a pickpo('ket : e. ; from ca. 1820. 

♦stallmg. Tlic ‘ ordination ’ and/or actual 
‘ ordaining ' of a beggar : c. (— 1688) ; j by 18,50. 
linridlf Ibilme. Sec stall tO the rOgue. 

♦stalling-ken. Also, in C. 16, stauhngc, stawhag- ; 
in C. 17, stau'liag-, stuhtig. A house, othee, or room 
for tlie reception of stolen goods; c. : ca. 1565- 
1840, but a"ciiuic after ca. 1750. Harman, B.E., 
Gro.'^c. Here, stalling sinqily ]»lacing. 

*stallfiman ; incorrectly, stalsman. St^e stall, n., 
1. : I . ( - 1839) ; ob. Brandon ; 11., 1st ed. 
Stalume. Incorrect for sUdlam : C. 16. O.E.D. 
♦stam flash. To talk the a. of the underworld : 
c. : late C. 17-<‘arly 19. B.E. ; Grose (1st ed.), 
who n peula B.E.’s misprinted f/ew/i. See flash, n. ; 
starn, unrecorded except in this phrase and ignored 
by the O.E.D., is ])rob. cognate with A.-S. stemn, a 
voice, via the strfnc {steven} of M.E., which has occ. 
exam])leB in -/u- or -mn- ; its mini, source is prob. 
either Ger. slnnmen, to makt; one's voice heard, to 
sing (cf. the lit. meaning of to cant, particular!}' 
Bignilicant for our phrase), or the corresponding 
Dutch V., stemrmn. 

stammel. ‘ A brawny, lusty, strapping Wench ', 
B.E. : late C. 16-early 19. Deloney, 1597 
(O.E.D.); Grose, 1st ed. Perhaps :■-- ‘ wearer of a 
Btainmei ’—coarse woollen—‘ petticoat,’ O.E.D. 
The form stramnui does not occur before C. 18 and 
IB gen. applied to on animal, 

♦stammer. An indictment: o. of ca. 1820-60. 
Egan's Grose. Ex its effect. 

♦stamp. See stamps.- -2. 'A particular manner 


of throwing the dice out of the box, by striking it 
with violence against the table,’ Grose, 2nd ed. ; 
from ca. 1770 : dicing coll, >, by 1830, j. ; ob. 

stamp-and-go. A chanty ‘ sung for a straight 
pull along the deck ’: nautical: late C. 19-20. 
Bowen. 

stamp-crab. A heavy walker: late C. 19-early 
20 ; ob. On beetle-crusher. 

♦stamp-drawers. Stockings : c. : C. 17-early 19. 
See drawers and stamps. 

stamp-in-the-ashes. Some fancy drinlc: early 
C. 16. Cf. swell-nose. 

♦stampers. Shoes or boots -. c. : from ca. 1565 ; 
ob. Harman; B.E. ; Grose; Egan, 1828, ‘ My 
padders, my stampers, my buckets, otherwise my 
boots.’ Cf, stamps, 2.—2. Hence, feet : c, : ca. 
1650-00. Brome, Head. Cf. starnvs, 1.—3. 
Carriers : c. : from ca. 1670. Coles ; ikE. ; The 
Sporting Magazine, 1819, ‘Coster-mongers, in all 
their groilations, down to the Stamjxus,’ O.E.D. ; 
t by 1860. Hence, in late C. 17-18, dcaseaville 
stampers, county or country carritrs : B.E. 

♦stamps. Legs: c. : ca. 1565-1810. Harman, 
Grose. Because with them one stamps. Cl. 
stampers, 2.—2. Hence, shoes: c. (-- 1812); ob. 
Vaux. Cf. stampers, 1.—3. Ty]>e8, esp. in picking 
up stamps, composing: printers’ s. (— 1875). 
O.E.D. (T. stamp, a die. 

Stan. To stand : sol. : C. 19-20. iMichael 
Harrison, Spring in Tartarus, 1935. ‘ A sharp word 
of command bit like acid into the lush half-silence. 
Company : fohm-fowers ! Stan-rwi^ ease ! ’ 

stand. A thief's a.ssi.stant that keeps watch : c. 
of ca. 1590-1640. Greene; ‘ Water-Poet ’ Taylor. 
(O.E.D.) Ex standing on watch ; cf. standing .— 
2. An creclio penis : low' coll. : 0. 19 -20. Ex the v. 
—3. A mouth-whore : low (? rather, c.) ; late 
C. 19-20. 

stand, V. To make a pri'sent of; to pay for: 
coll.: 1835, Dickens, ‘ [He] “ stood ” considerable 
quantities of spirit.s-and-water', O.E.T).“-2. Hence, 
to pay for the drinks of (a i>erson, or ])ersons) : coll. : 
1894 (O.E.D.),—3. To make stand; set upright; 
leave standing; set firmly in a specified place, or 
j^K'-ition : 1837, Dickens : coll. >, ca. 1870, 

familiar S.E. E.g. ‘ stand a child in the corner.’— 
4. See stand in and stand up ; also see pad, patter, 
racket, sam, treat, and velvet. 

‘ stand always I as the gdrl said. A c.p., mid- 

(\ 19-20 (ob.), with a punning reference to priapism. 
Ex the physiological S.E. sense of stand. 

stand at ease ! Clieesc : military rhyming s. : 
late C. 19-20. F, & Gibbons. 

stand bluff or buff. To swear it is so ; to stand 
tirin ; to take the conscquen<-es : lato C. 17-20 ; 
bluff, t by 1900; bu^, ob. ‘ Hudibraa ' Butler; 
Fielding ; Sheridan, 1777 (blujf ; ? earliest record); 
Scott. See buff. 

stand for. To endure, tolerate ; agree to : U.S. 
(middle ISOO’s), anglicised as a coll, in early 1920’8. 
O.E.D, (Sup.). 

gtand (one) in. To cost (a person) so much, the 
Bum gen. being stated : C. 15-20 : S.E. until ca. 
1850, then coll.; in C. 20, fashionable s. when not 
dial. Thackeray, 1848, ‘ It stands me in eight 
shillings a bottle,’ O.E.D. 

stand-off. Stand-offish: Australian coll. 

(— 1916). C. J. Dennis. 

stand on me for that I You can take my word for 
it!; sporting c.p.; from before 1932. Slang, 
p. 242. 
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stand on one’s hind legs. To show tcmpor: coll.: 
late a 19-20. 

stand on the stones. See stones, stand on the. 
stand one’s hand. To meet the bill (esp. for the 
company’s refreshment or entertainment): coll. : 
from ca. 1880. H. Nisbet, 1892, ‘I used to see 
her . . . “ standing her hand ” liberally to all . . . 
in the bar,’ O.E.D. Cf. stand shot, q.v. 

'*'stand pad or (derivatively) Paddy. (Of a pedlar) 
to sell from a stationary position : tramps’ c. : 
resp. C. 18-20 and late C. 19-20. Ex jinti, a road. 

stand ready at the door. To be handy for use : 
coll. : mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. Ex spade, axe, saddle 
and bridle, whip, gen. standinc; th<Te. 

stand right under I Clear out ! : nautical coll. 
(— 1887). Baumann. E.\ nautical j. stand from 
under ! 

stand sam. See sam, stand, 
stand shot; rarely stand the shot. Same aa stand 
one 8 hand, q.v. : coll. : from ca. 1820. V.t. with 
to. Cf. stand sam and S.E. stand treat. 

’''stand the patter. Sec patter, stand the. 
stod to, boys !, the Jocks are going over. A c p. 
jocularly directed at ' kiltU'S ’ : 1910—18. B. (!t 1’. 
The ‘ Jocks ’ were extremely popular with women, 
Australians, journalists, 
stand to sense. See sense, stand to. 
stand-up. A dance : low coll. : 1851, Mayhew, 

‘ It was a penny a dance . . and each stand-up 
took a quarter of an hour,’ O.E.B.--2. A meal or a 
snack taken standing : coll. (1884 : O.E.D.) ' ea. 
1910, H.E. (’f pfr2ic7idicidar.~~li. An a<-t of copula¬ 
tion done standing : low coll.: mid-E. 19 20. AKo 
a perpendicidar or knerdrendder. 

stand up, V.i. To shelter from the rain : <‘olI. and 
dial.: 1887, ‘Mark Kutlu'ilbrd ’ ; 1908, (1. K. 

Chestert(.)n, ‘ Hoping . . . that the snow-shower 
might l>c slight, he . . . stood uj) under the door¬ 
way.’ D,E.I).--2. V.t., to kee]) waiting; to de¬ 
ceive: e. : from ca. 1925. .1. Curtis, The (itit Kid, 

19;U>, ‘ ife didn't want .Maisie to think that he w.i.'' 
standing her up.’ 

stand up in. To be wearing at that luomeut : 
eoll. : C. 20. ‘ 1 can't very well stay the night, 1 ve 

only the tilings I stand iqj in.’ 

stand-up prayers. Divine S*Tvi<*e und< r make¬ 
shift conditioii.'i : naval coll. : 1914 -18, k. tV Dib- 
bons. 

stand-up seat, have a. To (be obliged to) <tand, 
e.g. Ill a train : jocular coll. : C. 20. 

stand up with. To dance witli : coll : 1812. 

.lane Austen, ‘If you want to dance, Eamiy, 1 will 
stand u{) with you ’ ; ()b.--2. To act as bride.suiaid 
or groomsman for : mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. by IfflO, 
I by 1995. 

standard. (A person's) height : cataelirestie tor 
stature: C. 19-20. O.E.D. 

*Stander. A eriminars, esp. a tliief's, sentin'd ; 
early C. 17 c. Kowluiids, 1010. 

’"standing. A thieves’ station : c. : 1548, 

l.atiuK'r ; t by 1590. 

standing, take, d’o accept coni])osedly, endure 
patiently or without fuss: coll.: 1901, The Free 
Lance, April 27, ‘ Like a philosophical American, ho 
took it standing, nieridy remarking , . Ex 
taking a high jump without a run up, 

♦gt ivTifling bridge. A thief’s or thieves’ sentinel: 
c.: late C. 17~eariy 19. B.E., ‘ 'J’he Thieves Scout 

or Perdu ’ ; Grose. Cf. sneaking bridge ; see bridge. 

standing part. ‘ The original structure of any¬ 
thing that has since been embellished, even down to 


a much-patched pair of trousers ’ (Bowen): nau¬ 
tical coll. : late C. 19-20. Ex the nautical j. senses. 

standing patterer. Gne of those men ‘ who take 
a stand on the curb of a public thoroughfare, and 
deliver prepared speeches to elloct a sale of any 
articles they have to vend ’ (esp. broadsides), H., 
Ist ed. : London s. (from ea. 1850), ob. by 1890, 
f by 1910 ; The Metropolitan Streets’ Act, 1807, 
made it very diflicult for them, (kmtrast jlying 
stationer and cf. pa per-worker, 
standing prick has no conscience, a. A low c p. 
(mid-C. 19-20) that, from its verity and fori'c, has 
>, virtually, a proverb. 

standing room for (a man), make. To rcceiv'c him 
Bexiially ; low: late C. 19-20. Whence under¬ 
standings, a woman’s conquests ; ob. 

standing ware. A variant of stand, n., 2, q v. ; 
mid-C. 19-20. 

Stang(e)y. A tailor: low; late C. 18-20; oh 
Grose, 1st ed. (also twangey) IL, 2iul ed. (<1. 
prick-louse ) E\ the lU'edle : ('f. slang, an eel-spiMU 
—2. -V ])erson under petticoat government : rural 
J800). IL. 2nd ed. Ex the custom of z'/o’ 

staug, where stun (J a jiole. 

[stangs, says Manehon. is c. for ‘ chains ’ : hut w 
not this an error for slangs ? Sc'c slangs, 1.] 

stap my vitals I A coll, exclamation or assevera¬ 
tion late C. 17-20; oh. Ex Lord Foj)])ington s 
pronunciation, in \'anhnigh's The Jo lapse, 1090. of 
stop In late C. 19-20, occ. aneetedly, slaji uie 
(U.ED) 

staph. Staplivlocoeeus, a common type of 
baetei i;i ; iiiedit al students’ (— 1999). i^'laug, p, 
190 Ct s/o’/). 

Star, (.\lways the Star.) 'I’lie Star and Garter 
inn at Li'hinond ; eoll. (— JS()4). IL. 9id ed 
’''star. A ‘.'tarring tlie glnzt'’ ; (la star, thi-t 
])iactiee : e. (I8l2); oh. \ anx, ‘ A per'^on eon- 
Vleted of this ollenee, . . . dout Jnf a star.' 8 ee 
star the glaze.- -2. One who ‘ Hhuie,'. ' m ,so{ lety , a 
v(‘rv delIngul.^lled person: mid-f' lit 20: niosLly 
coll lleiiec’, in late ('. 19 -2<t. a famous actor or 
aetic''". csj) tlie most jiroinment one in any givei; 
plav or film : ('oil. E.x (o star, 2, 4. ‘ .Vn 

aitK le introdm ('d into a salt' alter tlu' catalogut' !;a > 
he* n ])riut('d : inarki'd in tht^ otheial copy liy ;* 
star,' 1*’. A' H. : aiietloneiTs’ : from ea. 1880.—.> lu 
iet''renee to lh«‘ badge worn by lir.^t ollembi' 
jiri.Mjn H. : I8.s2 {O.E.D.). E.g. stai-da.'is /» is()U< r-.. 
— (i. Ifene", a pii.som'r of tlie ‘ sta: ’ ela'-s: eoll. ; 
190.9. Lord W. Meville (O.E.D.). ' 
star, V. See star the glaze.—2. V.i., to act the 
h'ading part in a play : 1824 (O.E.D ) ; coll by 
I8t)0, S.E. Also, from 1825, star it ; same status.- - 
9. lleiat' v.t., as in star the pron uees, to tour thcr*' 
a-i tfie ‘ star ’ of a dramatie conqiany ; l8oO. 
Tliaek('ray, ' She . . . had slurred the provinces 
witli great t'clat,’ O.E.D. : coll, till ca. 1870, then 
S.E. 

star and garter !, my ; gen. my ss. and gg. A 

coll, expro.ssion of astoni.shnu'nt : 1850, K. G. 

Cumniing, ‘ My stars and garters ! what sort of man 
is this ? ’ (O.E.D.) Cf. stars !, my, (j.v. 

star-back. An expensive seat : circus ». 
(— 1999). Edward Seago, Circus Company. I.e. 
a seat with a hack, not a mere plank. 

star company. A company w ith one star, and the 
rest mere nobodies ; theatrical coll. : ca, 1884- 
1914. Ware. 

star-gazer. A penis in erection : C. 18-20 ; oh.— 
2. A heoge whore : from ca. 1780 ; ob. Groae. lat 
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t‘d. - 3. A horse that, in trotting, holds its head well 
up: late (\ l^inid-13. Grose, 1st ed.—4. An 
jinagjnarv sail : nautical : from ea. 1805; oh. 
Stnytli ; (3ark Russell. Proh. suggested hy nautical 
f,kji-firraj)rr. 

star-gazing on one’s back, go. (Of a woman) to 
< ( It : low : mi(l-('. 19-2h, Px f<tar-ffr.zcr, 2, q.v. 
"^Star Hotel, sleep in the. 'Po sle e p m the e)j)en : 
u /eilHiiel trani})s’ c. (— 1032). Cf. v'lth 

(i)C(u. 

star it. See star, v., 2. 

’'star-lay. Rohbeiv l>y breaking windows : c. : 
tjoin en ISlO ; oh. Lex. Bal., Egan's Grose, 
Ikiuuiann, miHy)ririt it ns star hr/. P\ star the (jlaze. 

*starman. A yn isoner on first conviction : c. and 
yK.liee K. (--- 1933). Ghark'S E. Jjcaeh. Ex the 
</nieinl mark against Ins name. 

Star of the Line, the. 'I’he 29th Foot—in late 
^ . 19 2tt. the Woree'steTsliire -Re^gitueuit : rnili- 
tar\ : (’. 19-29; oh. F. c't Gihhon^^. Ex the 

‘ eiLdit-yiointed “Garter Star”, worn as a sytecial 
eiistinetion on the' gre-atcoat stra))«.' 

star of the movies, the. 3'he Mo. 9 yull : military : 
1917 , eh. n. cV P. It caused one to ino\ e Lri.skly 
to the latrine. 

*star-pitch. A sleey)(ing) in the ojien : traruyis’ 

( : Ireiui ea. 1879. (’1. Ihdc/r Square and (le> a 

starry (set' at stan*y) and Star llotd . . . 

*star the glaze. ‘ T(* break and rob a lenelier's 
sho\t glas'-,' Gro.se, 2nd ed. : c. : from ea 178(1; 
oh.— 'J. Hence, to sinash any \Mndo\t (or shtiw- 
( as»>) and steal the contents; c ; 19-2(t . (di. 

K\ star, to mark or adorn with a stai ( 1 star, n., 
and sta? -lay, (gj-V. 

starboard fore-lift(, give a person a shake of one's). 

'I'lie rigiit hand, nuutieal : rnid-< 19 early 29. 
Powen. 

starbowlmes. 'riu' Starhoai'd ^tatch : nautital: 
luid-G. 19 29 ; oh, Powen. (7f. larhowlinfs. q.v. 

Starch Johnny, dohn ('rowne (d. 1793). the 
dramatist, l)a\sson. 

starch out of, take the. (Of a Ionian) to rctt'ive 
sexually: low: niid-(19 2((. Kx the IS.ki .sr-nse, 
to ubu.se or liumiliate. 

starcher. A still white tie- late C. 19-29; ob. 
Ex t staicltd (stanhed cravat). 

starchy. I trunk; from ea. 1879; oh, (Not 
upper-ela-'S .s ) 

stare, as like as one can (or could). ^ < rv hke in 

appearance : coll. ; 1714. Gay, ‘ A line child, as like 
his (iad as he could stare ’ ; Jane Austen. Oh. 
O.E.l). 

stare-cat. An inquisitive neiglibour, esp. if a 
voman : womeii’a : ong. U.iS., angliciHcd ca. 1992. 
Gf. ruliher-nrck, q.v., and copy-cat. 

stare like a dead (IGVG, Motteux) or a stuck (1720, 
Gu\ ) pig. To gayie and stare in utt('r astonishment 
or dismay ; coll. ; the former, rare and by 1899 ; 
the latter (G. Parker, 1789 ; doseyih Thomas, 1895), 
actively extant, but con.sidcred, in (k 29, as slightly 
X ulgar. Ayiperson, who cites t lie C'lieshire stare like 
a choked throstle and hke a throttled cat or earing. 

starers. Long-handled eye-glasses ; a lorgnette ; 
coil, (society > by 1900, gen.): 1894, Anthony 
Hoyie, The Dolly Dialogues. 

staring-quarter. An ox-cheek : late C. 18-mid- 
19, Grose, let ed. In dial., a ‘ staring quarter ’ is 
a laughing-stock. 

stark-D^ed. (Neat or raw) gin: low: 1820, 
J. H. Reynolds (O.E.D.); almost t- Pf. strip-me- 
naked f q.v, —2. Oco. uny unadulterated spirit: 


from late 18r)9’s. FT., 2n(l ed.—3. Hence, Adj. : 
unadulterated: mid-C'. 19 29. All senses derive 
ex the notion ot rcHultant yioverty. 

starkers ; starko. Stark-naked from ca. 1910 : 
resp. Oxford University s. and low coll. Manchon. 

1. e. stark -p ‘ the Oxford-er ’ with ‘ familiar yilural- 
isation ’, and stark the lower-class suliix o (as in 
v'ido). 

starling. Hee brother starling. —2. A marked 
man : polict;: from ea. 1S9(). Pecau.se ' spotted ’ 
(tr starred, marked with an astc’n.sk for future 
reference. 

stam, n. Stern : nautical coll. (— 1SS7). 
Pauiiuinn, Ex dial. 

starps. Sjirats : back s. (— 1859). H , Ist cd. 

Sec sret-sio. 

♦starrer. See angler. 

*Starry, do a. To sleep in the oyien : tranqis’ c. : 
C. 29. Gf. star-pitch. 

stars, see. St-e see stars. 

stars !, my. Good heavens ! : coll. : 1728, \’an- 
hnigh & (’ihber, ' My .stars ! and you would icallv 
live in London half the year, to l»e sober in it ? 

O.E.D.—2. stars and garters I, my. See star and 
garter. Gf. : 

stars out ! A Conway eudet.s’ e.yi. expressive of 
inereduht\’ : ea. 1999. John Masefield, The 
Conway, 1933. 

start. The breuer's yirocedure whereby he 
empties s('\eral barrels of liejuor into a tub and 
thence eonvf'vs it, tliroiigli a leatlu-r yiipe, down to 
tilt' butts in the cellar : late C. 17-mid-18. P.E.—• 

2. A yirisun : irorn ca, 182(t ; ob. (J. >, ca. 1800, 
low s. Ex Sunt, thi, 1. (j.v.—3. A surprising 
incident or yiroeeduie : 1837, Diekens {queer start). 
Often rutn{t,iy) start: niid-G. 19-29: cf. rum go. 
O.E 1). Ex the start ol suryirKsc.—4. See Start, the, 
2 and 3. 

start, v.t, as in the (S utlnnan's Magazine, 1825, 

‘ “ I staited him.'’ 'J’o start is to ayiyily a smart 
x\ord to an idle or lorgt'tfiil yx'rson,’ O.L.D. In 
short, to make liirn jiiiii]) by startling him. 

’’‘Start, the. Newgate pi’Kon : e. : mid-C. 18-19. 
Alsu, in late (k 18-19, the Old Start, a.s in Grose, 2nd 
ed. Perliayi.s heeau.se Newgate rej^re.sented the 
beginning of a }K'rs(,>nal ‘ epoch ’ ; hut cf. Romany 
stardo, imprksoned,—it is therefore ultimately 
C(*gnato with stir, a ]u i.-'on.—-2. Hence, the Old 
Bailey: c, : mul-G. 19 29. May)ie\\. Likewise, 
the Old Start. —3. I.ondon ; tramps' c. >, ea. 1879, 
low b. ‘ Xo. 747 ', refcrciK'O valid for 1845 ; 
Maylicw, 1851 ; H., 5th ('d. (statii.'^). Also without 
article : inid-G. 19 29(ob.), as in ‘ G>I’A' ’ Garew's 
Autohiogtaphy and ‘ Ducange Anglicus k ‘The 
great starting jioint for Ix'ggars and tramps,’ H., 
2iid ed. 

start in, v.i., v.t. M-itli on. To begin work, one’s 
job (on or at) : coll. : G.S. (1892), anglicised c;i. 
1909. E.g. ‘ I start in, Monday.’ 

start on. To least', jest at, bully ; coll. : late 
C. 19-20, 

start tack or sheet. tack or sheet. 

♦starter. A question : c. : late C. 17-early 18. 
B.E. Because apt to make one start in surprise or 
dismay. (Jf. start, n., 3., and v.—2. A laxative: 
lower classes’ (—- 1923). Manchon, 

Starvation ; Starvation Dundas. Henry Dundaa, 
first Viscount Melville (1742-1811). On March 6, 
1775, Dundas, in a famous speech on American 
nfi'airs, introduced starvation ; which word > thence- 
fonvard a nickname that survived until some year* 
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after his death. H. Walpole, April 25, 1781, 
‘ Starvation Bundas, whose pious policy suggested 
that the devil of rebellion could be expelled only 
by fasting ’; W, Mason, in 1782, was app. the first 
to use the shorter name. 

starvation, adv. Gen. starvation cheap, as in 
Kipling, 1892 (the adv.’s first appearance in print): 
coll. Lit., BO as to cause starvation ; hence, ex¬ 
cessively, extremely. 

starve, do a. To be starving: (mostly lower 
classes’) coll.: from oa. 1910 at the latest. 

Starve’em, Rob’em, and Cheat’em. Stroud, 
Rochester, and Chatham : naval and military : ca. 
1780-1890. Grose, Ist ed. ; H., 3rd ed. Cf. the 
London Smash'em and Do-for-'em, the old London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway. 

Starving Fifty or Hungry Halt Hundred. ‘ The 

R. N.R. officers admitted into the Supplementary 
List of the R.N., in 191.3 ' : naval. Bowen. Cf. 
Hungry Hundred, q.v. 

’'‘stash. To stop, desist from : c. (— 1811) >, oa. 
1840, low 8. >, ca. 1870, s. Lex. BaL, 1811, ‘ Tlie 
cove tip])ed the prosecutor fifty quid to stash the 
business ’ ; Vaux ; 1841, Leman Rede, ‘ Stash your 
patter ’—shut up !—’ and come along,’ Prob., as 
W. suggests, ox stow -f sguash : cf. ^’aux at stash. 
Perhaps, however, it blemls stop 4- .<iguash: Chigneli. 
—2. Hence, to quit (a place): 1889, ' Rolf Boldre- 
wood ‘ The re.st of us . . . stashed the camp 
and cleared out,’ O.E.l).—3. See next three 
entries. 

stash it. Specifically, Mo give over a lewd or 
intemperate course of life,’ H., 1859; oh.—2. 
stash it ! Specifically, be quiet ! : ibid. See 
stash, 1. 

’'‘st^h the glim. To cca.se using the light; to 
extinguish it: c. (— 1823) >, ca. 1840, low s. ; 
t by 189(>, ‘ Jon Bee ’, 1823 Cf. douse the glim. 

Ex stash, 1. 

stash up. To terminate abruptly, as in the 
earli est record (H. (L Wells’ Tono Bungay, 1909), 
‘Sh? brought her [piano-]playing to an end by— 
as schoolboys Ba}"—“ stashing it up O.E.l). Ex 
slish, 1. Among dockers, from ca. 1920, to have 
si ishcd th( game vp is to have sto])ped the job : The 
Daily Herald, late July or early Aug., 1930. 

state. A dreadful state, esj), of untidine8.s, con¬ 
fusion, dirtiness : coll. : 1879, E. W. Robinson, 

‘ Just look Avhat a [dirty] state I am in ! ’ O.E.l). ; 
C. 20, ‘ The house is in a state ! ’—2. Agitation, 
anxk'tv, state of excitement : coll. : 1837, Marryat 
(O.E.i).) : E. Jiichards, in The Humorist, 

Aug. 18, 1934, ‘When I reached the station, my 
wife was m what is known in domestic circles as “ a 
state 

state, lie in. To be ‘ in bed with three regular 
harlots Grose, 1st ed. : ca. 1780-1850. 

State frighters. ‘ Those who foolishly fear any 
infringement of their own State-rights ’; Aus¬ 
tralian (— 1935). 

[State nicknames, U.S.A., are very little known in 
the British Empire. The best lists are those in 
F. & H., ^ol. 0, 1903, at State Nicknames; Thorn¬ 
ton’s Ame?ican Glossary, 1912, passim; and Har¬ 
vey’s Oxford Companion to English Literature in the 
latest edition.] 

state of elevation, in a. A coll. >, in late C. 19, 

S. E. ; very ob. As in ISmollett, 1749, ‘ We drank 
hard, and went home in a state of elevation, that is 
half-seas over.’ 

state tea. A ‘ tea at which every atom of the 


family plate is exhibited ’; Society : ca. 1870-1914. 
Ware, ‘ Probably suggested by State ball.’ 

state-thO'^fase man. ‘ A pressed seaman whose 
protests were strong enough to bring an Admiralty 
order that he should bo given a chance to state liis 
case ’: naval coll. : ca. 1770-1810. Bowen. 

Stater. A member of the Irish Erco State Army ; 
Anglo-Irish coll.: from 1922. 

states can be saved without it. A political, bonce 
cultured, c.p. expressive of ironic condemnation : 
ca. 1880-90. Ware. 

states of independency. The ‘ frontiers of ex¬ 
travagance,’ Egan’s Grose : Oxford Universitv, ca. 
1820-40. 

station—sec ‘ Westminster School slang ’—is on 
the border-line between coll, and j. 

station-jack. A meat pudding u.sed on stations : 
Australian coll. : 1853. (Morris.) 

stationery. Free passes : theatrical : from ca 
1880; ob. Ex synonymous q.v.—-2. ( igar- 

ettee : C. 20 ; now rare. 

stationmaster’s hat. ‘ The cap with gilt peak 
worn by commanders and above ’ : from ca. 1918 : 
naval officers’. Bowen. 

statiscope. Incorrect (C, 20) for statoscope ; 
statory (C. 17), for stntary. O.E.D. 

’"staulinge-, stawling(e)-ken. See stalling-ken. 
stay. A cuckold : ea. 1810-50. Lex. BaL ? be¬ 
cause he stays his hand. 

stay. To lodge or reside regularly or per¬ 
manently; standard Scots (C. 18 20) >. m late 
C. 19, Colonial, esp. South African, Australian, and 
New Zealand. (O.E.L.) 

stay, come to. To become permanent, estab¬ 
lished, rccogni.sed, regularly used : coll. ; ong. 
(1803, Abraham Lincoln), U.S. ; anglici.sed in late 
1890's. The Athenatum, April 13, 1901, ‘ Lord 
Byron as a letter-writter has come to stay.’—2. 
Hence, (of merchandise, etc.) to sinuiro a iiosition in 
public favour as fulfilling a general need : coll. : 
1903, The lieferee, I’cb. 8, ‘ A’o one with half a grain 
of sense could . . . question the autocars’ many 
merits, nor their having come to stay and become 
a great power in tiu' land.’ 

stay and be hanged I A lower-middle cla.ss c.p. of 
C. 19 -early 20 ; ‘ Uh, all riglit ! ’ \\‘aiv. 

stay out. Tf> stay in, esp. because on the sick 
list: Eton College (— 1857). See Biiri'-'ley 

Richards’s and ‘ Mac’’s memoirs of Eton. By 
antiphrasis. 

stay put. See put, stay. 

stay-tape. A tailor: coll.: ca. 1780-lH5o 
Grose, 1st cd. Plx the frequency wdth wdiich that 
article figured in tailors’ bills. Cf. ; 

stay-tape is scorched, one’s. One is in bad health; 
tailors’ : late C. 19-20. E.g. in Thr Tailor and 
Cutter, Nov. 29, 1928. 

stay with. To keep up with (a competitor, a 
rival, in any contest): U.JS. (1887); anglicised, as a 
coll., ca. 1920. 

staying. For a day, a week, etc., as in ‘ They 
have staying visitors ’ : non-aristocratic coll. 
(— 1887). Baumann. 

Staymaker, the (old). Sir Alex Thomson, Chief 
Ibiroii of the Excheipiei in 1815-17. Dawson, 

‘ From his habit of checking witnesses.’ 

staysel. A staysail: nautical coll. (— 1887). 
Baumann. 

’stead for instead is coll in late C. 19-20. O.E.D.; 
Baumann. 

steady. A steady admirer, wooer, of a girl (rarely 
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Tice versa): U.S. (ca. 1899); anglicised by 1907; 
by 19:U), coll. O.E.D. (Sup.). 

steady, the Buffs ! A c.p of adjuration or of self¬ 
admonition : raid C. 19--20: military and, in C. 20, 
naval. (Jf anecdotal origin. 

steal. A thieving ; a theft; a thing stolen : 
Scots (— 1825) >, ca. 1890, coll.; since ca. 1920, 
rare except in U.S. The Saturday Review^ July 2G, 
1890, ‘This is an audacious steal from “In a 
Gondola ” ! ’ O.K.D. 

steal a manchet or a roll out of the brewer’s 
basket ; gen. have stolen . . . To be tipsy : coll. : 
ca. 1070-1820. Kay, 1078, manchet \ Fuller, 1732, 
roll. 

steal the show. See show, steal the. 
stealers, the ten. The lingers : first half of C. 17. 
Uavcnport, 1039 (O.E.D.). Ex Shakespeare’s 

pickera and sttalers, q.v. 

steam. A trip or excursion by steamer : coll. : 
1854, Kingsley (U.E.l).). Ex nautical usage as in 
a few hours' steam atray. —2. A dish cooked by 
steaniing : coll. (ong. military) ; 1900 (O.E.D.); by 
193'*, rare. ( f. steannmj. —3. The phrases (jet 
i om s) steam up^ to .start, and put the steam eai, to try 
or b<*gin to work hard, are IS.E. verging on coll. 
Knunmnu, 1887.^—4. Cheap, fiery liquor (esp. 

‘ plonk ’—Australian brand) : Australian, esp. 
.Sidney, c. : from ca. 1930. 

steam, V.t. To convey on any stc'am-propelled 
M*sscl : coll.: 1901 (O.E.D.) 

Steam, keep up the. .See steamer, 
steam ahead, away. To jmt on sjieed : coll.: 
18.77. '1'. Hughes, ‘ Young Krooke . , . then steams 
a\\ay lor the run in,' O.E.D. ; ahead not before late 
C. 19. Ex the motion ol a railway engine or of a 
steamer.—2. lienee, to progress rajud]\% to work 
vigorously: coll. ( — 1911). C.O.D. 
steam antics. See antics. 

steam boatswain or bo’sun. An artificer engineer 
in till* Navy . 0. 20. liowcn. 

steam builders. Sliares in the I )ublin Liverpool 
.St( iini Kuilding ('oniftany : Stock Exchange 
f— 1S95). A. ,1. Wilson s glossary. 

steam>bus. A steam ]unnace or launch in the ; 
Na\y: 0.20. ‘d'affrail', 1910. 

steam-engine. A potato-pie : l.am a'^hire b. 
(— ISCO), oh. II., 3rd od. iTob. ex the steam it 
emits uhen jiruperly served at table, 

steam-kettle. A steamer : sailing-slnjis’ jicjora- 
tive : mid-0. 19-20 ; ob. Kowen. A 20 variant 
IS steam-pot (Manclion). 

steam on the table, have. To have ‘ a boiled 
joint- -generally steaming, on Sunday’: work¬ 
mens : late (’. 18^-20. Ware. 

steam-packet. A jacket: rhyming s. (— 1857). 

* l)ueange Anglieus.’ 

steam-pot. S(‘e steam-kettle, 
steam-roller. A man that is ‘ sure—hut very 
Blow and usually too lato ’ : military : 1915 ; ob. 
B. & P. Ex the Russian steam-roller, a journalistic 
term applied to the Russian Army in 1914-15. 

steam tug. A ‘ mug a simpleton or easy dupe : 
low : rhyming s. : C. 20. 

steam-tugs. (Bed-)bugs: from ca. 1890. P. P., 
Rhyming Slang, 1932. Contrast stcam-iug. 
steamboat man. Sec smoke-stack. \’irtually f. 
steamboating, n. ‘ Cutting simultaneously a pile 
of books which are as yet uncovered ’: book¬ 
binders’ s. (— 1875) >, by 1890, coll. >, by 1910, j. 

Steamed-Up. Tipsy : Glasgow (— 1934). Because 
heated. 


steamer. A tobacco-pip<‘. A swell s., a long 
one. Ca. 1810-.50. Lex. BaL, 1811; Bee, 1823, 
‘ “ Keep up the steam (»r steamer,” to smoko in- 
dofatigably,’—2. A ‘ mug ’ : turf c. (~ 1932), Ex 
steam tug, q.v. (See Slamj, y). 241.) Also gen. c. : 
witness James Curtis, 'J'tu (lilt Kid, 1930. 

steamer in one, have a. To be the worse for 
drink : naval : from ca. 1910. F. & Gibl>ons. Ex 
the stertorous breathing 

steaming. A steanu'd pudding : mihtary 
(— 1903), Cf. steam, n., 2. 

*8teel, the. Coldbath Fields prison, Lorulon : c. 
from ca. 1810. Lex. Ilal,, 1811 ; J. Greenwood, 
JJicic Temple, 1888. \'irtualiy t by 1910. Abbr. 
Bastille. —2. Hence (gen. the sled) any pri.son or 
lock-up : c. >, ca. 1900, low s. : 1845, ‘ Ko. 747 \ 
p. 413 {steel); 1889, Thor Fredur, ‘ Ho pitched into 
the policeman, was lugged off to the steel, . . . and 
got a month ’; but adumbrated in Lex. Bal , 1811. 
(Jf. chokey, quod, limbo, stir. —3. A rare c. sense, 
viable only ca. 1835-00. is that given by Brandon 
and ‘ Ducange Anglieus ’ : the treadmill. 

Stedman. See promo. 

steel-bar driver or flinger. A tailor; esp. a 
journeyman tailor: resp. ca. 1850-90 (‘Ducange 
Anglicu.s ’); ca. 1780-1890 (Grose, 1st ed,). Prob, 
steel bar,& needle, is uL'^o s. of same yienod ; Grose, 
ibid. 

steel jug. A shrapncl-li< linot : military, but not 
very g<‘n. : lOlG; ol). B. 6c 1'. Cf. tin hat. 
(First used on Aug. 12. 1915.) 

steel-nose. Some kind of stioug liquor : mid- 
C. 17. Whitlock'.'^ Zoo(o/uu/, 1054. (O.E.D, 

steel-pen coat. A dress coat: coll.: 1873 
(O.E.D,) : ob. Ex the re.seml)larice between the 
split nib and the divided coat-tail. 

Steelbacks, the. The 48th Foot (m late C. 19-‘2(h 
the 1st Battalion of the Northamptonshire) Regi¬ 
ment ; the 57th Foot, in late C. 19, become tlie Ist 
Battalion of the Yhddle.si x Regiment : military : 
r(‘ep. inid-C. 18-29 and ('. 19-20. Either ex the 
weighty paek.s th(\\' earru'd or wdth reference to 
stcelhack. Alicant wine, in some connexion with the 
Peninsular War ; or, be.st of all, ex adj. ])hra.se ydeel 
to the {very) back, very robu.^t, trustworthy, or 
brave, a.s in Titus Andronicus, IV, iii 
Steenie. (George A'lllicrs, l>uk(' of Bu' kingliam 
(1592-1028). ‘Given by James I . . . Iiom his 
fancied resemblance to the head of S. .Stephen at 
Whitc‘hall ’ (iMw.soii). For a brilliant character- 
sketch, see Evan John, Charles 1, 1933. 

steep. Exc(‘ssive, re.syi. of jincc, line or damages, 
taxes, and ligure.s; hard to belu \ e, exaggerated, 
es]). of stones: IMS. (1850), aiiglui.^od (a. 1880. 
Baumann, ‘ I’his sounds very stt^eji ' ; The 
mtnsler Cazeltc, April 22, 1895. ‘This is rather a 
steep statement,' U.E.D. Cf. stiff (price) and tall 
(story). 

steer. A piece of information ; nio.stly give a 
steer: nautical : from ca. 1870. F, & H. 

steer a trick. To take a turn at the wheel : 
nautical: mid-C. 19-20. 

steer smxill. To exercise care : from ca. 1800 : 
nautical coll. J*. by 1900, j. Ex S.E, sense, ‘to 
steer well and within small compass ’ (Smyth). 

steerage, the. The gun-room : uav al : C. 20. 
Bowen. 

steerage hammock. A long meat roly-poly (meat¬ 
pudding) : nautical: late C. 19-20. Ibid. 

steever. iSee stiver.—^steevin. A rare variant of 
Stephen. Bee, 1823. 




STEMS 

stems. Legs : low: from ca. 18GI); ob. H., 
2nd ed. (Despite F. & H., not coll.) 

stenog. A shorthand writer : olhee coll., orig. 
(ca. 1905) U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1920. (O.F.D. 

Slip.) Ahbr. stenograjiher 

step. Gen. a grooi steji (Sterne, 1708) or a tidy step 
(Blackmore, 1894); oec. a goodish step (— 1888). 
A walking distance : dial, and coll. : mid-C. IB-LM). 
O.E.D.—2. A stepfather or stie])mother : coll.: late 
C. 19-20.—9. A step-brother or -sister : coll.: 
C. 20. (G. Heyer, Why Shoot a Butler 1^, 1933) 

step. To depart, make off, run away : coll. : 
mid-C. 19-20, though aduinbralt‘d as early as C. 15. 
The variant step it oecuns both in Mayhew, vol. Ill, 
and in H., Ist ed.—2. Ibaue. to desmt : miliary : 
from ca. 1870.^—3. To clean on(‘ s own doorstep or 
others’ doorsteps ; col!..- 1SS4 (C.E. D.) ; slightly 
ob. Ex doorsU p. 

step !, mind the. -A c.}». " look afOT yourself: ’ to 
a ])arting visitor: from (‘a ISSO. Ware. Ex lit 
admonition, ])erhaps orig. to a drunkard. 

step off. To die : 1920, Edgar Wallace (O.E.D. 
Sup.). Cf. step out. 

step on it. To hurry : from ca. 1929. (O.E D. 
Sup.) Ex : 

step on the gas. See gas, step on the. 
step out. 'J’o die : low : T.S., anglicist‘d in late 
C. 19. Cf. pop off. 

step up to. U'o pay court to (a girl) : lower 
clas.ses’ coll. (— 1923). Alanchon. 

♦Stephen ; g('n. steven. .Money ; e.sp. nxnlv 

money : c. and low s. : ca. i8l(»-50. Lei, BuL, 

‘ Stephen's at home : i.e. he ha.s money ’ ; -Ains¬ 
worth. Derhajis .suggested by stevrr — stiv(v)er.— 
2. Esp. in S'fe2diefi's at ho)nr, the money's there or 
ready. 

♦stepper. A treadmill: [inson c. : niid-C. 19-20 ; 
ob. -Mayhew'. Cf. eirrlu.'^tnof statrntse.---'2. See 
steppers.- ^3. A door.stejiM leaner, e^p, a .sti'p-girl : 
coll. : 1884 (O.E.D.). E\ step, v., 3, q.v.—4. A 
trotting horse: Cockneys': 1899, C. Kook, The 
Hooti ga n A ighis. 

steppers. The feet : 1853, IJousehoU Words. 

Cf. stampers, 2, and stepper, 1. 

♦stepping-ken. A <Jance-luill ; late C. 19-20: 
orig. c. and mostly U.S. 

steps. ‘Thick slices of bread and butter, over¬ 
laying each other on a jilatc ’ : London lower 
cla.s.-c.s’: mid -C. 19-20; ob. Ware. Cf. dooi • 
step. 

'‘steps, up the. Committed for trial : c. (— 1933). 
Charles E. Leach. E\ going into the dock. 

stereo. Stale news : jirintcrs’ coll. : Irom late 
1880's. Ex stereotype, 

stereo, adj. Stereoscojjic ; from ca. 1875 : coll. ; 
now verging on S.E. (C.E.l).) 

sterics, the. Hysteria : a low coll. abbr. of 
hysterics: 1705, I'’oote. O.E.D. 

sterling. Persons born in Great Britain or Ii»‘- 
land : j\ustralian coll. : ca. 1825-1910. Peter 
Cunningham, 1827. Gen. in juxtaposition to the 
complementary currency, q.v. 

stem. The buttock.s, esp. of persons : late C. 16- 
20 : mostly jocular, and since ca. 1860 gen. con¬ 
sidered a vulgarism. Furnivall, 1869, ‘ We don’t 
want to . . . fancy them cherubs without 
atoms.’ 

stem, bring (a ship) down by the. To over-officer 
(a ship) : nautical coll. : from ca. 1835. Dana. 
Odicers slept towards the stern. 

Stem-ch^er ; -post. Ilesp. a sodomite, a penis : 
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nautical: mid-C. 19-20.-2. {a.-chaser only.) A 
leg: nautical (— 1923). Manchon. 

stem galley. Posteriors : Comvay cadets’ : from 
befor<r 1887. John Masefield, The (lonimy, 19,33. 

Steve. A gen. term of address, esj). in believe me, 
Steve!: C. 20, and mostly Australian. Cf. the 
generic use of George and Jack. For term.s of 
address, see my essay in IVcm/s > 

Steve !, come on. See come on, Steve !- -Steve P, 
got me. See got me(, Steve)? Also Tve got you, 
Steve ! 

♦steven. See Stephen.- stever. See stiver. 

stew. (Groat) alarm, anxiety, excitement : 1806, 
J. Beresford (O.E.D.): coll. ca. 1905, S.E. In 
late C. J9-2(k esj). be in an aufitl stew.—~2. A state ot 
perspiration or overheating : coll. : from ca. 1890. 
Ex stew, to remain in a heated room (etc.). 
Cf. : 

stew, v.i. To study hard : orig. and mainly 
school s. : 18t)t>. Kerry Bog's Annual, ' Cooper \'as 
stowing over his book.s,’O.E. I). Sccstew, n,2 ; d 

stew-pot. A hard-uorking stuchuit : gmi. (!*■- 
nsorv : from ca. 1880. Ex slew, v. ; tlu' pun on 
the kitchen utiuiMl was ])ciluips siurgc.stcd by sjot 

stewed. (Mot <t\ ) (Iriink : (-- 1874; 

aliv t) svnonvm with ed, 

IL, 5theil. 

stibber-gibber, adj. Givmi to telling lies; 

C. P» . ? <•. .Vwdclav. 1561. ' oriuin. 

stick. Sc(“ sticks.- -2. A stuMion: late 175o'>- 
e.irlv ITtiO's. 't because wooden.— 3 A dull, 
stujud, awkward, or (in llu' tli“atn‘) i!ic(»injte!eni 
pi'ison . C. 19 ‘JO: S.E. until niui-C 19. tian coli 
\ la wooden - -4. Cua^i-adverbi.illy a< an intiii-iio 
of alliterative jihra-si'.-. ; e^p. in .s/e7;, .s/u/7.. st'inno 
(Wild, IS39, Ho(h1 ; mad, P.MIO W. ,1. LiMke) 
O.E.D—5. Gmi. the Stick, e^p. give (a child i the 
sftek ; (m C 2<M g,t the stick, to hi caned. A beat- 
inj with a slick: coll.. 1856, Chailotti' \ onge. 
O.E.D —6. A crowbar or jemmy: c. : from ca. 
1870. Horsley, Jottings from Jail.—l. A candic- 
Htick : a <‘andlc : .sd\(usmiths’ . rcs]). coll, and s ; 
latt' <19-20.- 8. A hadly jinntcd ink-roller 
printers’ : from ca. 1870.—9. .A nia^t : nautical 
coll.: 19-20,--J0. (h‘n, the Stick. A vcmercai 

diseas«‘: low: from ca. 1880.—11. .\ variant lorin 
ol sfokei, 4 («p\.); 1863; ob. Lewis. 12. Sen 

board, m, 3. 

stick, v.t. (Of the man) to coit with : low : 
C. 19-20, — 2. V.t. (Mostly of jiersons) to continue 
long, remain pcrsistfudly. in one ]>lae(‘; C 19 20 ; 
roll, until late C. 19, then S.E. ()f a crickc*t<’r. as 
caily a.s 18:12 (sia: sticker, 4).— 'A. \'.t., to y»ut u[) w ith 
(tlung.s), tolerate (persons) : 1899, ‘ Ho could not 

“ ^tick " his mothcr-in law ,’ 7'he Daily News, Oct. 
26 (O.E.D.). Akso sltek it, to continue, without 
tlinching, to do something : the phrase was u.sed by 
soldiers in the Boer W ar (1899-19(Jl), as J. Milne, 
The Epistles of Atkins, 1902, makes clear. In the 
G.W., one often heard “ Stick it, lads ! ” ‘ Appears 

to be a . . . variation on to staml it,' W.—d. d’o 
bring to a stand(Htill) ; incapacitate from advance 
or retirement: eoil. : 1829, Scott, in the passive aa 
in giui. ; The Westminster Gazette, July 14, 1902, 
‘ The climber may easily find himself “ stuck ” on 
the face of a precipice,’ O.E.D.—6. Hence, to 
nonplus ; puzzle greatly : coll. : 1884, The Literary 
Era, ‘ You could not stick mo on the hardest of 
them,’ O.E.D.--6. To cheat (a person) out of money 
or lu dealing; impose illicitly upon :1699 ; 
slightly ob. Blackwood's Magazine, 1843, ‘ They 
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tliink it unj»<‘nLlemanly to cheat, or, as they call it. 

‘‘ stick '* any of their own set.’ Sometim(!S, cap. in 
the underworld, to dessert; mid-C. ll)-2(); cap. 
^uck by a pnl. Also, stick withy to saddle (a person) 
\\ith(anythinp: unpleasant, sham, or worthless), c.g. 
with an inlc'rior horse: 1900. O.K.I).—7. To 

settle (a nuittcu ) ; g(Mi. stick a point \ from ca. 1800 ; 
ol). Lit,, make it stick ; cf. stay pnt.—H. To yicr- 
Hiiade to incur exp(uiKe or loss ; ‘ hit in ’ for : eoH. : 
IHOr), d. («. Millais, ‘file] publishes lii.s work (at 
Ills own e\])(‘ns(‘) and sticks Ins friends for a co])V,’ 
O.L 1). -0. See stick it in or on, stick out, stick 
with, etf .- 10. Sre stuck on. —11. Sim* slicked, be.— 
12. (('f. sense 2.) Of a liorse : to r«‘fu.se to start., to 
]il). to be obstinate ; South Afriean coll. (— 1891). 
Lett man. ( I. stirL-i, (>, (j,v. 

stick, as close or full as (ever) it (he, they, etc.) can 
or could, d'liis cull, phrase ('\presse.s ('rowdmg or 
rcfiletion : 1770, (;. ,Scmph', ‘ Liles . . . diiveri in 
as (lose to'jetlicr as ever they can .stick’; 1889, 
‘Loll Huldn uu.idk ‘Mu* . . . was . . as full of 
fun ... a- .*'li'' 'oul.l stu'k,’ O.L.i). Sliyhtly 
oh. 

stick, be high tip the. To he (Uiiinent m one's pro- 
fe>.^jonurat uoe ,\(oik; ' So high up tin* stU'k. t Ic'V 
have no lime ... to an-wi'r iiujuiru's,’ iSir ( . 
.Morgan. ISIS. 1 h;, I.sOo. (l.lvl). 
stick, cut one’s. A \ a riant (liarhani. Dicken*^, 

I)e t^uinecN. riiaekira s, )\ingsle\, lloldn'WooO), 

oh m (’ 20, ol nil on, s "fti ks • ^(*e cut . . . Sticks. 
stick, every, s^e Mm rut me) sticks, 
stick, hre a good. he an excellent shut ; 

shuut ing ( ol! ttulii.a. l.S)o. Tlie .s/rr/.- IS the gun 
oi rille; .suggest.-d le. idn; <i qoinl stu 1. 

stick, get the. T'* h<*. a- the muM smartlv turned 
out man, ex,-!!^^! guar'l-di.t\ and imuh* thi* giiard -» 
Old uK : llegiilar \rnive>!l • latef. 10-20 F. \ 

(oiihuns .See also stick wallah, 
stick, give some. See give some stick, 
stick, have the fiddle but not the. do have the 
ine.in.s hut not the scui.si' to u.m* lln'in propejlv ; 
coll ; ('. 19, Cl. : 

stick, play a good, (Of a tiddler) to ]>lav well: 
17-lS. Sniullett (i).F.l).); oh. E.\ ,s/<(7.. a vi(*lm 
how.—2. lienee, to pcrlorm, or play one'.-i part, 
well at any tiling eull. ; (A 19 2i). 

stick, shoot for the. To shoot with a view to a 
good ha:, not merely for plea.sun* : sporting (oil.: 
IS.’U (O.K.I).). Kx a taliy-sMck. 

stick, the wrong or right end of the ; gen. pn- 
ceded h\ have or get. To have the adv^antage or tlie 
di*^advantage in a contest or a bargain : coll. : 1899. 
‘ Lolf itoldrcNsood ’ ; by 1920. virtually .S.E. t’f. 
siajj\ worse end of the.- -'2. Hence*, in (’. 20, to hare 
got hold ef the wrong end of the stick is either to have 
miMmdersto(Ml a story or to bo ignorant of the facts 
of a case : still coll. 

stick, up the. (Very) eccentric; crazy, mad: 
worki'i's’ (~ 1995). Ex .synonymou.s up the pole. 

’"stick a bust. To commit a burglary ; o. 
(— 1899). Ware. 

stick a pin there I Hold hard ; coll. : C. 18. 
C. Hitchin, The Regulator, 1718. 

stick and bangers. A billinrd-cuo and balls: 
sporting: lute t', 19 29. Ware.^—2. Whence, in 
C. 20, a man's sexual apparatus, I hid. 

stick and lift, v.i. To live from hand to mouth : 
low ; from ea. 1870 ; ob. 

stick-and'String man. ‘ The old tyjie of aeamaa, 
gonorally ayiplied by a junior with a touch of envy * 
(Bowen): nautical: late 19-20; ob. 


stick*at-it. A persovering, conscientious person •' 
coll. : 1009, H. (1. Wells (O.E.D. Sup.). 

stick avray, V.t. To hide (an object) ; v.i., to go 
into hiding ; Soutli African coll. : late C. 19-20. 
Hicks, The Cape os I Found It, 1900. Pettman. 
Cf. S.IA stick (a thing) out of the way. 

■"stick-flaniS. A y)air uf glov(*s : c, : late C. 17- 
19. H.E.. Cro.se, Baumann Ferha[)s a corruyition 

of stirl.{-on-tlie)^fanis (lit., .',tick'-on-th(“-hands). 

stick for drinks, d’o wm the to«s to decide who 
shall j)ay for them : late (!. 19-29. An (‘lahr)ratiorj 
of stuck, V., .5, q.v. ; cf. ihid.. 8. 

stick, frozen on the. S<m> frozen on the stick, 
atick-hopper. A hurdler : atliFte- coll. : late 
C. l!>--29 ; oh. Sec (athletic) sticks. 

stick in it, with a. (Of a drink, <‘sp. tea or colfeid 
with a dash of brandy : C. 19 29. In late (‘ 19 
29, only ('olonial and IJ.S. Cf. Er. du eof, orer 
stick-in-the-ribs. Thick soup dike glue) : from 
ca. 1879 : not u])pcr-c]as.s. 

stick it. S(*c stick, V., 9, and ef. sfiek it out. 
stick it in or on, v.i. To charge (‘xt(}rtir)nately 
V.t. slick it into or, occ.. on to : h. -, ea. 1889. i oil 
1814, Hiekens, ‘ V’e stick if into r>. . . . and imik" 
a dcvili'li cornfortaf>lc l.'ttle property out of him. 
OE.i). See stick, V., 5, and ef r>ish.--2. stick it 
into (a pe!’*'un) js also, in Austrakii. t(» ask, C'f) li 
surj»risiugly or ahnqitly, a juusou lur a loan : C. 2o. 

stick it out. To cTuliirc and go on enduring : 
coll. : IttUl. ‘ Lu( as M;ilet '. ‘ It vould he ridiculous 
to flv, so she inu^t stick ir out.' O.K.O. A variant 
i>f .-(ilk it : se(> stick, V.. 9. 

stick it up. ')■() cause a charge to lx* jiIuimmI 
agaiii'^t oru*'^ mime. uiig. {l8f)4) in a tavern-score, 
lieriM* (id.so in 1894) in gen.— 1 .('. tu obtain credit - 
a^ in .'^liek it up to ymt it on my account ' 

('ol! Loth in H., .‘Ird (m1. 

stlck-jaw. A })udding or. as pn*dominantIy in 
('. 29, a .sucetmeat that is very difhcult to chcv\ . 
cull.: 1829, Caroliiu' Southey (O.ED.). Occ. as 
ad] : laU* C. 19-29: coll.—2. Sonicthing (*.x- 
trcu'.ely holing: lower cla.^scs' (— 1929). Mau- 
chon Cf. stick nig-plaster, q v. 

■"stick man ; stickman. 'I'lic aceonqihee of a ])air 
(d V union engaged in robbing drunken men ; to liim 
tli«‘y (“iitru.st tlicir h()oty : c. (— 1891); slightly oh. 
Ma^ hew. 

stick on. S('(' stick it in. — stick on the price, to 

incrca.se it : ('oil. : inid-C. ]!>-29. H., Jst ed , 

‘ slick on, to ov(Tcharge. or defraud.' 

stick one's spoon in the wall. See spoon in the 
wall.—stick oneself up. Sc c stick up to be. 

stick out. N .i., to be conspicuous ; esp. too con- 
bpicuous ; mid C. 17 *29 : S.E. uniil inid C. 19. then 
s. (mainly U.S.). The Daily Chrouirlc, J)cc. 9, 1992, 
‘ " Oi her ” is all very well . . ., hut ulien it occiir.s 
too often it “sticks out”, as Mr Henry James 
would say,’ O.E.D. Esp. tt sticks out a mile, it's 
obvious : used absolutely or with that. —2. See 
stick it out. —3. To yx*r.sist in (hinanding (e.g. 
money) ; coll. : v.i., 1909 ; v.t. with for, 1902. 
O.E.D.—4. Hence, (v.t, with that) to yiersist in 
thinking : coll. : 1904, R. llichens, ‘ Do you stick 
out that Carey didn't lov(3 you ? ’ Also stick (a 
y)erson) out, to maintain an ojiinion despite all his 
arguments: eoll. : from ca. 1995. O.E.D. 

*stick-slinger. One who, gen. in company with 
harlots, robs or plunders with violeuco : c. (— 1859). 
Mavhew. (d'. blmlger, q.v. 

stick to. To remain resolutely faithful to ; or, 
despite all odds, attached to (a yxirson or a party): 
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C. 1^20: S.E. until ca. 1860; thereafter, coll.; 
ca. 1800-60, however, it was familiar S.E. II., 2n(i 
ed., 1860; ‘Mrs Alexander’, 1885, ‘But I should 
have stuck to him through thick and thin,’ 
O.E.I). 

stick-up. A stand-up collar : from ca. 1855 (oh.); 
coll. T', by 1890, S.E. ‘ Ducange Anplicus ’, 1S.''>7. 

stick up. Sec stick up for — to—to be —and stick 
it up.- —2. V.)., to stand firm in an argument : coll. : 
1858, Darwin, ‘I admired the way you stuck up 
about deduction and induction,’ O.E.I).—9. (V.t.) 
In Australia, to stop and rob (a ])erson) on the road : 
1840, J. L. Stokes: coll. by 1880. S.E. Ex 
making the victim stick u{) his hands. Morris.—.‘Ic/, 
Hence, to rob (a bank, cte.) : 1888, Boldrewood : 
coll. >, by 1890, S.E. IMorris.—4. Hence, to 
demand money from (a yjerson) : 1890, Hornung : 
Australian coil. In' 1910, S.E.—5. To stop ; 
1863: Australian coll. by 1890, ‘standard’. 
Morns.—6. To ])Ose or puzzle: 1896: Australian 
coll. Morris.—7. To increase (the price or. in 
games, the score): ca. 1875-1920. Sheard. in 
his song, I'vi a fUiontiirr, ca. 1880, ‘ Though .‘-omc 
stick it up, now Til ])a\' money tlown ’ ; E. «.V H., 
1903, ' To 6tich up Irirks {pointi^, runs, goals, kc.) - 
to score.’--8. In cricket, to cause (a batsman) to 
y>lay strictly on the defensive, coll.: 1864, 
Pveroft (Lewis). Cf. stick, v., 4. (pv. 

stick up for. To champion (a person); defend 
the character or cause of: coll.: T.S. (1837) :r-, 
almost iiiira., British. H., 1859; 7’hackeray, 

1862 ; Anst(’y, 1882, ' “ Why, you are sticking up 
lor him now ! said Tom . . . astonished at this 
apparent change of front.’ Cf. stajul vp for. 

stick up to. To oppose ; esp. to continue offeiing 
resistance to : coil. : from ca. 184b ; dial, till ca. 
lS6(i. then coll. H., 2nd ed. ; lhaumann ; The 
Contemporaiy lhrifu\ Feb.. 1889, ‘ If there is no one 
■who dare stick up to [the head boy j, he soon 
become.s intolerable,’ O.E.D. 

stick up to be ; occ. stick oneself up to be. To 

claim to be : coll. : 1881, Blackmore, ‘ I never knew 
any good come of those fellow.s who stick up to be 
everything onderful,’ O.E.D. 

stick wallah. A man scheming ‘ ge t the stick ’ 
(see stick, get the), esp, one who habitiiaJJy aims at 
this : Begular .Army : late C. 19 -20. F. k Oibbon.s. 
Perhaps ex S.E. button-stick. 
stick with. See stick, V., 6. 

stickability. The ability to preserve, and/or 
endure : coll. ; from ea. 1920. O.E.D. (Su]>.). 

sticked(, be). (To be) caned : Wembley County 
School: trom ca. 1925, 

sticker. A commodity hard to sell : coll.: 1824, 
Dibdm (O.E.D.). Cf. shop-keeper, q.v., and see 
sticky, adj., 2.—2. Hence (— 1887), a servant that a 
registry oflice has difliculty in placing. G. K. Sims. 
—3. A lingering guest: eoll. (~ 1903). F'. k FI.— 

4. A slow-scoring batsman hard to dislodge: 
cricket coll. : 1832, Pierce Egan, in his Book of 
Sports; 1888, A, G. Steel; 1903, W. J. Ford ; 
1934, W. .1. Lewis’s Language of Cricket. —5. ‘A 
pointed question, an apt and startling comment or 
rejoinder, an embarrassing situation,’ F. & FI.; 
coll.: 1849, Thackeraj'(O.E.D.). Ex v., 5.— 
6. A sticking knife, fishing spear, gaff: coll.: 
1896, Baring-Gould (O.E.D.).—7. A two-, three-, 
four-sticker is a two (etc.)-masted ship, esp, a 
schooner on the Canadian and American coast: 
nautical coll. : late C. 19-20. Bowen.—8. A good 
worker : Glasgow (— 1934).—9. A supporter of a 


mob-‘ king ’ : Glasgow c. : C. 20. MacArthur & 
Long, No Mean City, 1935. 

sticker-up. One who warmly or resolutely de¬ 
fends (always/or something): coll, : 1857, Borrow 
in Romany Rye (O.E.D.). Ex stick up for. —In 
Australia :—-2. A rural method of rooking meat by 
roasting it on a spit: 1830, The IJohart Town 
Almanack; roll. >, by' 1870, S.IO, Morns.—And, 
3, a bushranger: 1879, J. W. Barry : coll, fy 
1890, S.E. ; ob. (Morris.) Ex Australian stick up, 
q.v. Cf. sticking-up. 

stickiness, 'riie n. ex all Kcns('s of sticky, adj : 
q.v, (Compton Alaekenzie, 1933, ‘The -tickiness (.f 
the 3’reasury.’) 

sticking-parade. Se e stuck, be. 

sticking-plaster. An oxtHuneiv boring viCt 
(made by anotluT pcTson on oneself) : from ca. 
192tk Manchon. Ex its adliesiveni'ss. ('f. slicl- 
jau\ 2. q.v. 

Sticking-up. The action of sto]iping (person or 
vehiekq on tlu' mad and rr)bbing iiim or it: 1855. 
The Mtlboiinie Argus, .Ian. IS; i-oll. , by lS9b. 
S.E. Ex Australian stick up (v.). t'f. sLckt 
last sense. 

stickler. Erroneous for sticker, a gatherer of 
sticks for firewoial : mainly lexieograj'hic.il, Coa^< 1 
tl6b7) havim: mi.sread a jiassaoc m a Loll of 14J2 
and Todd (18IS) and others following him. O.F D. 
^sticknian. .see stick man. 

*sticks. (LaH- in singular.) Li.-^tols : from i a. 
1786 : c. ea. 184('. s. ; oh. by 1S59 (Jf., Ist rd : ; 
t by 1914, (‘\e<-pt in still e.\tant shooting-.^tick (ISiM*). 
Gro.sc, 2n(l ed. Whenei*, stow you) .dnks', liuie 
your pi''L()T. I-.x sbatie.—2. Houo hold furniture : 
from ea. iKln : until (20. then eoll. Le.r. Bat ; 

‘Jon l>(-o . Abhr. sticks of furniture. The 
singular is raie and. in C. 20, ob. 1809. Malkin. 
every stick, ayip the only form (O.F, T) ; —3. i.egs : 
1830, Marryat ((h E.D.).--4. Tlie 'lumps, (wiekit 
eoll. (in C. 20, 8.JT) : from ea. 1810. Lewis.— 
5. Hurdles: athletic eoll.: from mid-lSOO's. Cf. 
stick-hoppn .--(I A hor.M- that will not move; one 
that won’t pull: South African eoll. (— 1891). 
Bertram Mitford. Fix CajH‘ Dutch stccics, used in 
the .same way.—7. Hence, iikewisi^ South Africaii 
coll. (— 1913), a person either obstinate or obstnu- 
tive. Pettuian. Cf. stick, n., 3.—-8. A drumnu r : 
military (— 1909). Ware. In the Navy, also of a 
bugler: C. 20. Bowen.—9. A ship's derricks; 
l.ondon dockers’ (— 1935). Pcrhayis by the sug¬ 
gestion of rliyrne. 

sticks, (as) cross as two. Very angry : eoll. ; 
mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. IL, 1st ed. 

sticks, beat (1820)—rarely knock (Thackeray, 
1840 ; by 1930)—all to. Utterly to ov'crcome, 
clearly or completely to surpass : eoll. Barham, 

‘ They were beat all to sticks by the lovely Odille.’ 
(O.FLD.) Cf. S.E. in bits. 

sticks, cut one’s. To make off; see cut . . . 
sticks ; ef. stick, cut one's. 

sticks, go to. To be ruined : coll. ; ca, 1842, 
Carlyle. Emphatically, go to sticks and staves, as in 
Susan Terrier, 1824. Kmg.sley, 1855, has the 
variant go to noggin-staves, | by 1920. Lit., le 
smashed. 

sticks, in quick. Immediately ; very quickly or 
rapidly; 1872, Besant & Kice, ‘ You won’t pay 
her any more attentions, for you shall come out of 
this place in quick sticks ’; ob. by 1915, virtually t 
by 1936. Prob. a fusion of sticks, legs, and cut one's 
sticks. 
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stick(s),up. To set up a boat’s most: nautical s.; 
sticky 1845, rare in C. 20 ; sticks, from not later than 
1888 (Clark Russell). Occ. fig. Ex stick, a mast. 

stick^S end, keep (a person) at the. To treat with 
reserve: coll.: 1886, Stevenson (O.E.D.); ob. 
Cf. ivovldn't touch.{him, it) with a barge-pole. 

sticks to, hold the ; hold sticks with. ’ To com¬ 
pete on equal terms with ’ : resp., dial. (ca. 1817) >, 
ca. 1800, coll.: and coll. (1853, Reade). O.E.D. 
Both are, as coll., rare in C. 20. Perhaps ex single- 
stu'k. 

sticky. (Not to bo confused with S.E. sticke, a 
g.iine that, fusing racquets and lawn tennis, had a 
vogue ca. 1903-13.) Lawn tennis in its first decade 
or [)erha])s its first three lustres : sj)orting and social, 
lix sphiUTistikiy the game’s original designation: 
invented, like its object, in 1874 by Major Wingfield. 
The Saturday Review, June 3U, 1934 ; E.P., Christ¬ 
inas card, 1934.—2. Sealing-wax : from late ISSO’s. 
H., Ist ed.—3. Sticking-plaster : lower and lower- 
middle class coll. : late 19-20. 

sticky, V. To render sticky : coll. : 1865, Mrs 
Oaskoll, ‘ I was sadly afraid ol stickying my gloves,’ 
O.E.D. Not a common word. 

sticky, adj. (Of persons) wooden, dull; awk¬ 
ward ; 1881, Mrs Lynn Linton (O.K.D.). Elx 

slick, a dull person.—2. (Of stock) not easy to sell: 
Stock Elxchange; 1901, The Times, Oct. 24 

(O.E.D.) : s. >, by 1920, coll. Cf. sticker, 1, q.v.— 
3. (Of persons) not easy to interview ; unpleasant 
and/or obstinate ; dilbcult to placate ; from ca. 
1919. Ex ;—4. Of situation, incident, work, duty : 
unpleasant; very difticult : 1915 (‘A sticky tune 
in the trenches ’ ; O.E.D. »Sup.) ; T. S. Khot, in 
7’ime and 'Tide, Jan. 5, 1935, ‘ [St Thomas ol Canter¬ 
bury] came to a sticky end.’ This sense derives 
prob. ex senses 1 and 2S.E. (? orig.—1898 — 
ci)ll.) sticky, (applied to troops) ajit to hesitate ia 
olK'ving eornniands (O.E.D., adj., 2, 949, §2, b) -- 
G. See : 

sticky at or on, be. To be ‘ potty ’ on (a member 
ol the oppo.site sex): lower classes’ (— 1923). 
Manchon. Ex stuck on, q.v. 

sticky-back. A very small photograph with 
gummed back : from ca. 1910. A. 11. Dawson, 
Diet, of Slang, 1913. 

sticl^-beak. An inquisitive person ; Australian 
(— 1926). Jice Doone. Ex a bird that, in scan h- 
ing for fof)d, gets its beak sticky. 

sticky dog. A sticky wicket : cricketers’ : from 
ca. 1930. (P. G. 11. Fender, in The Evening Xews, 

June 19, 1934.) 

sticky Jack. A field-service green envoloiio (un- 
ojKined by one’s own unit) : military : from 1915. 
F. & Gibbons. One gummed it down. 

^stievel. A fourpenny piece : old c., says Bau¬ 
mann. But this may be a confusion with stiver, q.v. 

♦stiff. Paper, a document; esp. a bill of ex¬ 
change or a promissory note : c. (— 1823). Egan’s 
Grose. (In ‘ No. 747 ’ (a reference valid for 1845), 
an announcement-bill,—a nuance app. t by 1900.) 
Hence, give (one) the stiff, to give (one) either of 
those documents ; take the, or do a bit of, stiff, to 
accept a bill or a promissory note.—2. A forged 
bank-note : c. : late C. 19-20 ; ob.—3. Ex sense 1, 
a clandestine letter : c.: late C. 19-20. Griffiths, 
Fast and Loose, 1900.—4. A hawker’s licence: 
London c. or low s. : from ca. 1890.—5. A corpse; 
U.S. (— 1859), anglicised ca. 1880. Medical 
students carve a stiff (dissection). Abbr. stiff 'un, 1, 
q.v.—6. ? hence, a horse certain not to run or, if 


running, not to win: the turf; from ca. 1830, 
Abbr. stiff 'un, 2.—7. A wastrel; a penniless man : 
1899, T'he Daily Chronicle, Aug. 10 (O.E.D.). 
Perhaps orig. South African. Because cramped by 
lack of money.—8. ENp. in Australia (ex U.S.), a 
term of contempt (though often jocular), as you 
stiff!, the big stiff: C. 20.—9. ‘An unlucky man : 
one always in trouble ’ ; military ; from ca. 1910. 
I'. & Gibbons.—10. An unskilled dock-hand : 

workingmen’s: 1914. O.E.D. (Sup.). Prob. ex 
preceding sense.—11. Money: low: 1930, Belloc 
(O.E.D. Sup.). Prob. ex sense 1. 

stiff, adj. Closely packed : late G. 17-20 : S.E. 
until C. 19, then coll,, but only in stiff with, densely 
crowded with : 1907, ‘ There seemed . . . more 

yachts than ever, and the water was “ stiff ” with 
masts and rigging,’ O.E.D.—2. Certain to win ; 
(esp. Australian) turf; late C. 19-20. Prob. ex 
stiff 'un, 2, by antiphrasis.—3. Hence (of an event), 
certain to be won : sporting: 1^12, Punch, Aug. 21, 

‘ He ought to have this event absolutely stiff at the 
next Olympic Games ’ (O.E.D. Sup.).—4. Penni¬ 
less : Australian : C. 20. Ex stiff, n., 7, q.v.—5. 
? hence, unlucky : mostly Australian and New 
Zealand ; from ca. 1910. Contrast tinny. 

stiff. ( Ireatly. Only in bore (one) stiff: coll. : 
from ca. 1910. (Cf. the U.S. soared stiff.) Lit., to 
death. 

stiff, bit of. See stiff, n., 1. 
stiff, bookmaker’s. ’ A horse nobbled at the 
public cost m the bookmakers' interest,’ F. it H. ; 
the turf: from ca. 1880. See stiff, n., 0. 

stiff, cut up. See cut up nasty. Thackeray, ca. 
188.-). 

stiff and stout, the. A penis erectus : low : mi-i- 
0.17-20; ob. Urquhart. 

stiff-arsed. Haughty ; supereiliou-^ : low coll. : 
mid-(’. 19-20. Ex stiff-rumped : cf. stiff-rump, q.v., 
and stiff in the back. 

stiff as a poker. (Gen. of po.sture^ very stiff, 
toll. ; 1797, Colnian, Jr. 

♦stiff-dealer. A dealer in stiff, D., 1, q.v. : c. ; 
trom ca. 1820. ‘ Jon Jiec.’ 

stiff-fencer. A iiawker ol writing }).ipcr : Lon¬ 
don low : from ca. 1850. Ex stiff, n., 1. 

stiff in the back. Resolute ; lirm of character ; 
coll.: late C. 19-20. ' Authoiiv Hope', lb37, 

‘ Are you going to let him off ? ... You never can 
bo stiff in the back,’ O.E.D. 

stiff-lifter. A body-snatcher; Y.uk-liire s. 
(— 1904), not dial. E.D.D. Ex stiff, n., 5. 
stiff one. See stiff ’un. 

stiff or hard ? By promissory note or in hard 
cash Y : commercial : from ca. 1860. 

stiff-rump. A person haughty or supercilious ; 
an obstinate one : C. 18-eariy 19. Addison <k 
Steele, 1709 (O.E.D.). Cf. stiff-arsed and stiff in 
the back. 

stiff ’un ; occ. stiff one. A corpse : 1823, Egan’s 
Grose {one); 1831, The Annual Register (O.E.D.). 
Also stiffy, q.v.—2. A horse certain not to win : the 
turf: 1871, ‘ Hawk’s-Eye ’, ‘ Safe uns, or stiff uns.’ 
Also stiff, u., 6 ; cf. dead 'un and stumer, qq.v. 

stiff upper lip, carry or have or keep a. To be 
firm, resolute ; to show no, or only slight, signs of 
the distress one must bo feeling ; coll. : resp. 1837, 
ob.; 1887, very ob.; and 1852. App. ong. U.S., 
for the earliest examples of carry and keep are 
American. 

stiffen. To kill: 1888.—2. Hence to prevent (a 
horse) from doing its best: the turf; 1900, The 
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We^tininfiter Gazette, Dor. 19. O.E.T). both sensi-s. 
—3. Hence, to buy over (a person) : low Australian 
(— lOlb). C. J. Dennis, Mostly as passive 
stiffen it !, God. A low oath : late 0. 19 -l’O. 
Eden Pliillpotts, Sons of the Morning, 1900 (E.D.D.). 
Lit., render it iiscdess, destroy it; but pen. as a 
vague and violent expletive, Cf. stiffen. 1. 

stiffener. A pick-me-uj) drink : 1928, Dorothy 
Sayers (O.E.D. Su]).). In (Glasgow, it is used of 
any heavy drink. Mow coll. 

stiffy. A corpse : late C. 19-20. St^e stiff, n., 5, 
and stiff ’un, 1.—2. A liorse that is losing : (llasgow 
sporting (— 1934). Cf. stiff \(n, 2. 

*Stifler. Always i/ic cV. : the gallows ; c. ; 1818, 
Scott ; ob. Hence, nab the stijler, to bo hanged ; 
quetr the stifle}, to escape hanging.—2. A eamt>ullet : 
military ; 1830 : s. >, ea. 191o, coll. 

still. A still-b( )rn infant ; undertakers’ : from 
ca. 1800. H., .‘>id ('d. 

still and all. M'evcMtheless : ethl. : C. 20. 
K. (i. IL Ih'owTK', lO.'U, in The Jtluiionst, ' Still ami 
all . . . th(‘ averagi' ]iohtieian does no great harm 
to anybody.’ 

still going strong. See Johnny Walker, 
still he is not happy ! A i .]i. applied to one whom 
nothing ])lease^, nothing satislies ; ea. 1870-70. 
Ware (pioti^h The J>ailti Tthgiaph, July 28, 18!M, as 
attributing it to a ])hiase olteii sjioken in a Gaiety 
builesfjue of 1870. 

still sow. ‘ A dose, slie lurking knave,’ I’lorio : 
(oJj. ; late G. U)-rnul-17. Ex the proverb, //v sttll 
soiv eats IIj) all the draff (Ajiyierson). 

^stilting. ' First-class yxs ket-picking,' J. Green¬ 
wood. 1881 : c. ; ob. by 1930. ? a yuTversion of 
tilitng, or a j)un on stilt nig, the action of stilt- 
w alking. 

Stilton, the. The correct thing: 18o9, Hotten ; 
virtuully 'f. A jiolite variation of cheesi. 

stim. A stimulant, gen of liquor ; Society : 
1882 ; ob, by 1910, f by 1930. 

stimulate, V.i. To drink aleoholii^ stimulants : 
(’. 19 20 : S.K. until niid-J830‘s. tlam coll, (mo.stly 
L S.) ; e.xcept in I'.S., f by 1930. 

■^sting. To rob: to cheat: c. (— 1812); t by 
19(13. \’aux.—2. Hence, to demand or beg some¬ 
thing. esj). money, from (a person); to get it thus : 
late C. 19-20. ('f. put the nips in. —3. (Also ex 

sense 1.) To su indie, often in a very mild way and 
gen. in the pas.sive voice* ; late G. 19-20. lAell.— 
4 . siing onesilf, to get stung, is coil, and suryirisingly 
old : 1003, Take, ‘ I’ve touch'd a nettle, and have 
stung rny self,’ O.E.D.—b. (Gen. in passive.) To 
snub : Gliarterhouse : C. 20. 

sting-hum. A niggard ; late C. 17-early 19. 
II.E. ; Grose. The O.E.D. gives slinej-huni ; there 
18 no such term : D.E.’s h is irrefutable. 

stingareeing. ‘ The .syiort of catching Stingrays, 
or Stingarees ’ : New Zealand coll, ; 1872, Hutton & 
Hector, The Fishes of New Zealand. (Morris.) 

stinger. Anything that stings or smarts : late 
C. 10-20 : S.E. until C. 19, then coll., in such Bcns«*s 
as a sharp, heavy blow (1823, Bee) or the hand that 
deals it (1855, Browning),—something distressmg, 
such as a very sharp frost (1853, Surtees),—-a 
trenchant speech or a pungent (or crushing) argu¬ 
ment, as in late C. 19-20. O.E.D. and F. & H.— 
2. A bowsprit: Canadian (and U.S.) nautical ; 
C. 20. Bowen. Perhaps because it is bitterly cold 
work on it in the winter, 
stinger, fetch a. See fetch a stinger, 
stingo. Stiong ale or beer; from ca. 1030; ob. 


except in the trade name, Watney^s stingo nips. 
Randolph, ca. 1035 ; Mod Ward, 1703 : Bridges, 
1774 ; ea. 1840, Ihirlmm (styngo) ; 1891, Mat Gould, 

*■ Host BarnovS had tapyx^d a barrel of doubk^ stingo 
for the occasion,’ O.E.D. Ex its ‘ bite ’ -4- Italiari- 
ato o. Cr. bingo. —2. Hence, as adj. (C. 19-20) 
and. 3, fig. energy, vigour (late C. 19-20 : coll.). 

stingy. (Of, esj). nettles) having a sling : coll. : 
late ('. 19 -20. (O.E.D.) 

*stink. A disagnicable exposure ; considerable 
alarm ; e. (— 1812) , ca. 1850. low s. ca. 191{>, 

gen. s. \'aux ; Maybew.—2, Hence, a ‘ row ’ : late 
(\ 19-20.—-3. big or little stink, a liigh- or lou- 
]lowered boat: Conway cadets’; G. 20. J. Ma^e- 
ticld. 'J'he Coniray, 1933. 

stink, v.t. To smell the stink of or from : Public 
S( liools': C. 20, (E. F. Benson, David lilaize, 

1910.) 

stink, kick up a. S(‘t‘ pen and ink, 3 .- cf. slink. 2. 
stink, like. A variant of hkr stinhing hilt, 
desyieratcly hard or fast or much ■ from not later 
than 1915. Ex stinknnj lull ', a ('. 20 uss(*vcration. 
(D. Sayers & E. Eustace. 'I'he Lhinnnaits in the <'use, 
HOO, ‘ 'Toiling auay bkc stink.') 

Stink-homb. A mustard-gas slull; military 
toll. : 1917 ; ob. E. A: Gibbons, 

stink-car. A motor-car: ta. I'.MXI- 10. The 
Sporting Tunes, .\pr]i 27, 1901. Prob ex stinhr, 4, 
on the analogy of stinkard. 

stink-finger, play at. 'J o groyie a vornun : lou ; 
mid-G. 19 -20. 

stink for a nosegay, take a. 'lo err i grcgiom'-lt, 
bt‘v(‘rv gullibie ; coll.: lati* (.k ] 8-mid-19. Malkin, 
Gil litas, 1809. 

stink-pot. See sense 3 of stinker. —2. An objec¬ 
tionable leliow : late (’. 19-20. 

stink of money. 'I'o be, ‘ Jousily ' or ' filthih ’ 
ricii ; middle and ujijicr classc>' (— Jl>2!t). 'J'Ijc 
(’.O.D., 2nd I'd. (With thanks to O.lki). 8up.) 

stinker. A stinkard, or di.^'jiisting, iontcniplible 
jjerson : C. 17-20 : a \ulgarisin. lii ('. 20 Glasgow 
it is ayiyilied csji. to a liar.--2. A black ('U': c. 
(— 1823); t by I91(i. ligan's Grost'. Gf. scri'-c 5. 

■—3. Any of tlie ill-sme]Iing jictn'ls, esj>. the gianl 
fulmar: nautical coll. (—189(1). Also stink-jiot 
(— 1805). O.ILD.—4. Anything with an ollensixe 
smell ; a vulgarism : 1898, a motor-car (f" by H(2(i ; 
cl. stink -ear) ; 1899, a rank cigar -former in O.ILD., 
the latter in ('. Rook, 7Vn Hooligan Sights; 
a cigaiette made of Virginia tobacco (from before 
1923; MaiK'lion).—5. A liea\ v iijuw ; G. 20 Public 
Schools'. IVrhajis a eornifiGon of stuajir, q.v, 
Cf. eA>me a stinker, q.v.—(i. Hence, a \ cry shai]i or 
an olleiiHivc letU'r. a stinging criticiRin, a jiungent 
comment or a crushing argument : from ca. 1910, it 
being orig. military.—7. Anything (very) difhcidt 
to do ; from ca. 1924. Lyell. Prob, ox sen.scvs 5 
and 0.—8. *See Stinker in Addi'iida. 

stinker, come a. To come a ‘ cropper lit, or 
fig. ; from before 1923. Manchon. Cf. stinker, 
n., 5. 

stinkeries. A set of cages for a (silver-)fox farm : 
middle-elass rural: from ca. 1920. (Fivelyn 
Waugh, A IJandful of DuM, 1934.) 

stinkibus. Bad liquor; esp, rank, adulterated 
spirits; C. 18. Ned Ward, 1700; iSmollett, 1771 
{siinhuhua). Spurious-Latm suftix on slink ; cf. 
stingo. 

stinking. Disgusting ; contemptible : C. 13-20 : 
S.E. until G. 19, then a vulgarism. Gf. stinker, 1.— 
2. (Of a blow, ciiticism, rejiartee, etc.) sharp ; C. 20. 
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See stinker., f>, 6.—3. Extremely drunk : Society : 
from ea. J029. (Evelyn Wnuph, A Hau<iful of 
Jfasf, I!>:{4.) 

stinking, adv. A late C. 19-20 Scots (somewhat 
uiK^outh) coll., as in Fd he stinking fondy i.c.foolish, 
to do il, I should never think of doing it, I’d cer¬ 
tainly not do it. O.E.D. 

stinking hell ! ; like stinking hell. S( e stink, 
like. 

stinking Yarra ! See Yarra, stinking, 
stinkious. Gin : C. 18. 1’. k H. Terhaps ex 

sIntL iftiis, (j.V. 

stinkman. A student in natural sc.i<‘ncc, esp. in 
(li' fiiistry : schools’ and unn'crsities' (--• 1923). 
Manchon. Ev stinks, 2 and 1. More gerj. and 
]>ro])(‘rly sliiiksman or stinks man. 

Stinkomalee. London University: ca. 1.84n 70. 
i;,\ stink fin TnnvnmaUr : Theodore Hook thus 
aiiijd(‘fl to SOUK' tojiKuility aflccting that tfiwn and 
to tic cow-lious<*,s and flungliills that stood on the 
first sit(* of the University. 

stinks. UluMiiistry : universities and Public 
Schools' : lHb9 (O.E.l).). Ex the smells so desired 
by youth.- -2. Ly 1902, also Natural Sciencf' : ibul. 
('I —3. in late ('. 19 20. a teacher of, lecturer 

on. f'lieniistry ; Ihiblic Scluiols'. Gf. ; 

stinks (O.C.), or O.C. Stinks. A g!l^ olticer : a gas 
instructor: military: Iroin 191(1. F, Gibbous. 

stinky. A farrier: military: from ca. 1870. 
K\ bui'mng of hair or hooves. 

stipe. A stipendiary niagnstrate : rural : from ca. 
18.^>9. II., 2mled. 

stir. An i!liternt(“ form of sir (in address): 
.'^cots : 1784, Lurn.s ; f»li. O.ILU. ('f. the 
i-Iightly latfU' Scottifth stirru, sirruii.—2. A prison: 
niid-U. 19-2(1; c. 7*. ca. 19(10, low s. Mayhew, 

I S.')!, ' J uas in llnimmagem, and was sevtm days in 
the new ‘■stir”'; ]9ol. The Fifirct, Aprii 28, 

‘.Mr . . . M Hugh, M.I*.has gone to stir . . 

tor a .M-ditious libel.' Abbr. Itomanv stardnn, 
sttnfxn ((’rofton t'c .Smart): cf. also Welsh Gypsy 
.dar. t(t lie imprisoned, and stardo, inijirisoned, and 
see Start, the. (Much iKUiHcmsc lias i>ecn written 
about this word).—3. A crowd : low : late U. 19- 
carl\ 20. K\ stii, bustle, animation : cf. ]>U8h .— 
4 Sti'W : military : late G. 19 20. B. & 1'. Ex 
tin ( ooking'opeiatjon. 

stir on, have plenty of. To be wealthy : late 
G. 19 -early 20. 

stir up. ‘ 4’o visit on the sjiur of the moment ’ : 
lower chusKcs' (— 1909). Ware. 

Stir-Up Sunday. The last Sunday befon* Advent : 
fiiai. (— I82r>) , Ca. I8(i0. coll. il. 2Tid ed. I'he 

a])j)ro()riate collect begins ‘ Stir up, we beseech 
fhcc, O Lord ’ ; hut, as the O.E.D. oiiscrves, * the 
name is jocularly associated witli the stirring of 
the Ghristmas xninccmcat, which it was customary 
to Is gin making in that W'ook.’ 

^stirabout. A pottage of maize and oatmeal : 
j>nsoii c (— 1887). Baumann,—2. Any ‘pudding 
or ])orridgo made by stirring the ingredients— 
generally oatmeal or wheat-flour—when cooking ’; 
lower classes’(— 1909), Were. Ex dial. 

stirrup-oil. A beating, esp. with a strap: 
jocular coll. (— 1676) bordering on S,E. : ob. 
t xcejit in the All Fools’ Day practical joke. Lexico¬ 
grapher Goles. Prob. suggested by stirrupdeather, 
an instrument of thrashing. Cf. strap-oil. 
stirrups, up in the. See up in the stirraps. 
stitch. A tailor: coll.: from late C. 17 ; very 
ob. B.E. Cf. stitch-louse. —2. ‘ Also a term for 
D.r.E. 


ST0CKD0L(L)AaER 

lying with a woman,’ Grose, Ist ed. : low : late 
C. 18 -20; ob. 

stitch-back. Beer: strong liquor: ca. 1690, 

B. FL ; E. Ward, History of the London Clubs ; t 
1800. 

stitch-louse. The same : 1838, Beckett; ob 

Ex stitch on prick-louse. (T. : 

stitch off. To refrain from, have nothing to do 
w'lth a thing; in the irnj>crativ(‘, it = ‘keep oS 
it ! ’ ; tailors’ : late C. 19-20. Ex tailoring j. 

stitches, or S —. A sail-makfu-, esp. on lioard 
ship : nautical, gen. as nickname : nud-G. 19-20. 
stitches, man of. The same as sideh-louse, : raid- 

C. 19-20 coll. Cf. preceding two cntri(‘s. 

stiver. A small standard ol value ; esp. in not a 
stiner, not a penny: coll.: mid-('. 18-20. Ex 
stiver, a small Dutch coin. Otlicr syicllings : 
stu{xj)ver, C. 18; stuiver, C. 19; sle(> late C. 19- 
20, wdien the usual form ; Yiddishlv, shtihhur. 

O. ED 

stiver-cramped. Nc^edy; coll.: ca. 1780-1850. 
Gros<‘, 1st ed. See stiver. 

stiver’s worth of copper. A penny : East Lon¬ 
don : late (T 19-20. Ware. 

stiwy. A domestic servant : Boot ham School : 
from ca. 1918. Anon., J)ict. of Bootharn tSIang, 
1925. A corruption of skivvy. 
stiwy blug. A boot-boy : B(.>otham School : ca. 

P. HO-20. Ex preceding. Cf. : 

stiwy ’s blag. A boot-boy : id. : from ca. 1920. 
Kx jircceding. 

stizzle. To liurt : Tonbridge Seliool : from ca. 
188(1. ? ex sUiiIge. v., 1, q.v. 

stoater. St‘e stoter. 

stock. A stock ot imjmdence ; csji. a good stork : 
(oil.: late C. 18-mid-19. Grose, 2nd ed. Also 
ab.solutcly : ‘cheek '.--2. As in live stork, q.v.—3, 
KcjMTtory (n.) ; esp. in stock : theatrical coll. : 
(’. 20. (M. Lincoln, Oh ! Dejiniiely, 1933). Ex 
stork piece. 

stock, V. To arrange (cards) fraudulently—i.e. 
to ‘ stack ’ them -—may orig. (— 1864) have been s. 
IL, 3rd ed. Th(‘ O.E.D. clas.sities stocking, such 
manipulation, as s. : 1887. 

stock-bubbling, n. Stock-broking : money-mar- 
k(H .s. (—• 1923). Manchon. Ex causing stocks and 
shares to rise and fall. 

*stock-buz2^r. A pick})ocket of handkerchiefs : 
C. (-- 1861). Mayhew . 

* stock-drawers. Stockings : e. : mid-C. 17- 
early 19. Goles, 1676 ; B.IL ; Grose, 1st ed. See 

drawers. 

[Stoi’k Exchange terms. The various terms occur 
passim. F'or a list, see F. I'c H. at Stock Exchange 
Terms and my Slang at this sia tion, which includes 
also some gen. remarks on the subject.] 

stock in, take. Esp. large, etc., stock in,, rarely of. 
To lx*! intcrosted in, bavt* faith in, consider im¬ 
portant : coll. : 1878, Anon., ' Taking large sto< k in 
Natural Selection,’ O.FkD. 

stock-in-trade. The pri\ itics : coll.: late C. 19- 
20. 1‘uiining the lit. sense. 

stock of, t^e. To scrutinise (gen. a yiersc^n) with 
interest, curiosity, suspicion : coll. (— 1861). IL, 
3rd ed. Ex S.E. sense, to ev'aluate, assess. 

Stockbrokers’ Battalion, the. ‘ The lOth Bat¬ 
talion of the Royal Fusiliers, raised for the War 
among members and clerks of the Stock Exchange 
in Aug., 1914 ’: military coll. : 1914 ; o!». F. & 
Gibbons. 

8tockdol(l)ager. See sockdologer. IL, 2nd e<i. 

EL 
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stockmg. A store of money : gen. a fat or a long 
stocking : dial. (~ 1873) >, ca. 1875, coll. >, ca. 
1905, S.E. S. R. Whitehead, 187G, ‘ 8ho had a 
“ stocking ” gathered to meet the wants of an evil 
day,’ O.E.D. Ex a stocking used in preference to a 
bank.—2. See stock, v. 

♦stocking crib. A hosier’s shop : c.: ca. 1810- 
60. Vaux. Ex crib, n., 3. 

stockmg-foot(er). A projectile approaching noise¬ 
lessly : military : 1915-18. F. & Gibbons. It 

comes in stocking feet. 

stodge. Heavy eating ; gorging : mostly 
schools’ : 1894, Norman Gale, concerning a bowler 
at cricket, ‘ Your non-success is duo to Stodge.’ 
Ex stodge, ‘stiff farinaceous food ’, and see stodging. 
O.E.l).—2. Hence, a heavy meal: mostly schools’ 
(— 1903). E. & H.—3. At Charterhouse, the 
crumb of new bread (— 1903); (F, iS: IF). Cf. 
sense 1.—4. Stodgy notions ; 1902, Elinor M. Glyn 
(O.E.l).). Ex senses 1, 2.—5. Any food : (gun¬ 
room) naval : from ca. 1905. Bowen. Ex senses 
1 and esp. 2. 

stodge, v.t. To hurt: Tonbridge School (— 1903). 
F. & H. (T. stizzlf. —2. V.i., to work steadily {at 
Bometliing, esp. if uiiarisome, dull, or heavy): coll. : 
1889 (S.O. D.). I’rob. ex :—3. See stodging. —4. To 
trudge through slush or mud ; to walk heavily : 
dial. (— 1854) >, ca. 1910, coll. O.E.l). (Sup.). 

stodged, ])pl.adj. Crammed with food : dial, and 
coll. : from ca. 1870, Cf. stodging. 

stodger. A gormondiser: s. or coll.: late C. 
19-20. Cf. stodge, n., 1.—2. A dull and or spirit¬ 
less jierson: coll. : from not later than 1904. 
O.E.D. (Sup.). Whence stodgery. the behaviour, or 
an action, characteristic of such a iktsom (coll. ; 
1920, Warwick Deeping).—3. (the Stodger.) 
H.M.S. Wnrspite .: naval : C. 20. Bowen. I'rob. 
ex sense 2.—4. A pmuiv bun : ('harterhouso 
(- 1900). A. H. Tod. 

stodging, vbl.n. and p])l arlj. Gormandi-sing : 
coll. ; late C. 19-20. E\ stcnlge, v.t., to gorge 
(oneself or another) with food ; often in passive : 
dial. (— 1854) >, by 1800, coll. ; the O.E.D., which 
considers it to have been always S.F., records stodge 
as v.i. only in 1911,—but it o(!('urs in Baumann 
{sich satt essen) in 1887. Cf. stodged. 

[stogy, a coarse cigar, may, orig. in England (ca. 
1890), have lx:en coll. Ex tonostoga, I'.S.A.] 
stoke ; gen. stoke up. \'.i., to eat ; nourish 
oneself: coll. : C. 20. Ex stoking an engine. 

stokers. ‘ Smuts and cinders living from a 
ship’s funnels at high spi'cd ’ : nautical : C. 20. 
Bowen. 

stole. Stolen : sol. : C. 19-20. (D. Sayers, The 
Nine Tailors, 1934.) 

♦stoU. To understand (e.g. stoU the patter ); 
North Country c. : from ca. 1800, H., 3rd ed. 

? a corruption of stall, to place, used fig.—2. V^i., to 
tipple : low s. : from ca. 1880 ; ob. Whence slolled, 
tipsy. ? origin : jierhap.s cognate with rare Norfolk 
stole, to drink, shallow (E.D.D.). 

Stolypin’s necktie. ‘ The final halter ’ : political ; 
1897-ca. 1914. Ware. Ex a formerly w'ell-known 
Russian functionary, 
stomach, hot. See hot a stomach, 
stomach on one’s chest, (have got) a. (To have) 
Bomething lying lieavy on one’s stomach ; jocular 
coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

stomach thinks my throat is cut, my. See throat 
is cut. 

[stomach-timber is rather a nonce-variation of 


bcllydimber than an eligible coll. Ri^eorded by 
F. & H. for 1820 ; certainly t hy 1900.] 
stomach-worm gnaws, the. I’m hungry; ca. 
1785-1850. Grose, 2nd ed. 

stomjack, or stom Jack. Stomach (n.) : nur.sery 
sol. (— 1887). Baumann. 

stone. See stones. Gf. stone-fmit. q.v.—2. 
stone, kill two birds with one. See birds. —3. A 
diamond : South African s. (1887) >, hy 1915, coll. 
(O.E.D. Sup.)—1. the stone. Diamonds : late 
C. 19-20 : gem-dealer’s coll, verging on j. A geni- 
trade provi'rb runs. ^ When the stone goes well, all 
goes well.' Carl Olsson in The Passing Shoir, ,Jan. 
13. 1934. 

stone and a beating, give a. To beat easily : 
racing s. (— 1885) .by 1900, sporting coll. Kx 
racing and atliletie.s j., .done being a stone-w'cight. 
(Ware.) 

stone-brig. Set* stone-doublet. 

stone-broke; ston(e)y-broke. (.Almost) penm- 

le.ss ; ruined ; resp. from before 1887 (Haumann, 
and now rare ; 1894, Astley. The link Ih 4 wi'on tlm 
two forms is provided by R. C. l.ehmann's Jlatn, 
Fludyer, 1890, ‘ Pat said he W'as stoney or broke or 
Bomething but he gave me a sov.’ 

stone cold, have (a Jx'rson). An intensive of Cnld. 
have, q.v. (Fyi'll.) 

stone(-)doublet, jug, pitcher, tavern ; brig, 
frigate. A jinson ; orig. and esp. Newgat*- 
-doublet, —the exemplar,--B.E. ; Molti'ux, 1091. 
t by 1850 ; -jng,—m ('. 19, the coimnoiu'St, wdieiK e 
jug. q.v.,---late 18-19, Ciroso, 3rd ed., and Riaid*', 
185(); -pitcher, ca. 1810-(iO; -tavern, late C. IS 
mid-19, Gro.se. 3rd ed, ; -t>i ig and -frigate an* boi 'n 
nautical (mainly naval), (’. 19. the latF'r recorded In 
Frank G. Bowen. Dial, hu.*? stouf ■bou'^e and, in 
1791b Ids. has stone jacket. 

stone-fruit. Chihln'H : low C. 19-20; ob. Fx 
Slones, q.v. ; punning lit. sense. 

stone-ginger, a. A ecitamty : Aueklandites’ 
(N.Z.) : from ea. 1910 ; ob. B\ 1930, liowi'ver, it 
was gen.: dames (hirtis, 1930. Ex a liorse that 
won virtually every hurdle-race for wdiieh it vas 
entered. 

stone-jug; stone-pitcher; stone-tavern. See 
stone-doublet.- -2. (stone-jug.) A fool, an easy 
dui>e : low rhyming s. I -- 1!»23) on mug. Male Imii. 

stone lakes. Stone-mad : low, esp aiming 
gr.ifh'r-. • 20. Pliilij) Alhngliam, ('hen yjacL, 

1934. Se<* lakes. 

stone ship. A War-time ferroconcrete ship 
(mostly they were tugs and barges) : nautical coll 
of G.W. (Bowen.) 

stone the crows I An Australian expletive : 
coll. ; 20. Ion F. Idrie.ss, Flynn of the Inland, 

1932. 

stone under weight or wanting, two. (’astrated ; 
punning coil. : 1785, Grose {under weight, the ivant- 
xng form not before G. 19) ; ob. 

stone (up) in the ear, take a. I’o play the whore • 
lato G. 17~mid-18. Shadwell, 1091 (O.E.D.) ; 
‘kaeetious’ Tom Brown. Cf. stone-priest and 
stones 

stone-wall ; stonewall. Parliamentary obstrue- 
tion ; a body of Parliamentary obstructionists : 
1870: Australian >, by 1898, New Zealand 
politicals. Morris. Cf. the G. 10-17 ])roverb, if is 
evil mnning against a stone v'all (Appersoii) and : 

stone-wall ; gen. stonewall. To }>lay stolidly on 
the deten'«ive : cricket s. (I88!t) >, by 1920, coll. 
Lit., to block every thing as thougir one were a 
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Btone wall; but imm. ex S.E. stonewall, a cricketer 
doing this (1807 : Lewis).—2. In politics, v.i. and 
v.t., to obstruct (business) by lengthy speeches and 
(>ther retarding tactics : Australian s. (from ca. 
1880) >, ca. 1000, fairly gen. Ex the n. Morris. 

stone wall as anyone, able to see as far through a. 
Sec see through a stone wall. 

stone(-)waller ; stone(-)wallmg, n. and adj. One 
wlio stonewalls (in 8y)ort, ca. 1890 ; in politics, ca. 
1885); the act or practice of doing this and the 
corresponding adj. (in cricket, ca. 1895 ; in politics, 
1880).—2. (stone-waller.) A certainty : Glasgow 
s|K>rt ing (— ] 954). 

stone wanting, two. So(‘ stone under weight, 
stone wmnick, gone. Muddled ; out ol one's 
wits; military: from 1914. E. k (dhbons. See 
winnick. 

stones. Testicles ; C. 12-20 : S.K. until ca. 1850, 
then—e.\< cpt of a horse--a vulgarism. fT. stone- 
fruit: sfo/ie (up) III the ear, Udc r/.--2. Liamond.'.; 
South African s. (1887. South Ajrican Sketches, hy 
EIli.s) .•, by 1920, coll. J'cttinan. 

stones, on the. On tlu' street, i.e. destitute: 
■•oli. ( -- 1925). .Manehon. 

stones, stand on the, (ion. standing on the stones, 
^iiiiittid iron I the list of those ‘ v anted ’ (for work): 
dot kers'• iri>ni ea. 1950. (The I)adij Herald^ 
late dulv or early Aug., 1950.) 
stonewall. Se(* stone-wall, stoney. See stony, 
stoney-broke. Sec stony-broke. 

'stonish. d'o a>tonish ; in <' 19-20. gen coll, and 
nuwtly luirserv. 

stonkered, be. To he ]Mit out <•! action • mili¬ 
tary : llM 1 or 1915, oh. 1'. tV (hl>hons, Pcrha])S 
ex dial. stonk{s), the game oi marbles, on 
sen f>pi )fd. 

Stonniclry. A rope's end as an instrum<‘nt for the 
imukation o' naval smartiu'ss: training-ships’; 

a ISbtO 1910. Ho\\en. I’erhajis cognate vith 
stun in r. 

Stony ; le^"- correctly, stoney. (Almo-t) )»enni- 
i(-s, ruined: from ca 18'.H». I'or cailiot lecord, 
sec stone-broke, for scinantic.s, cf. hard-up. C'f. ; 

Stony- (occ. stoney-)broke. Ihe same: see 

stone-broke. 

stOOb(S). Loots: backs, (-- 1859). H., 1st cd. 

.8( e sret-sio. 

*stook. A j)Ocket-handkerchi(‘f : c. (— 1859). 
H . 1st cd. ; l89!k 1’. II. Emerson (.sto(>ek). Prob. 
t\ Viddi.sh : ef. (Jcr. Stuck (O.E.h. Sup.). Hence, 
stuok-huzzer or -hauler, a jiickjioeket specialising 
therein. 

*stool pigeon. An informer: c., orig. U.S. ; 

anglicised by 19l«). Eklgar Wallace, passim. —2. 
Hence, a Secret Service agent : military : 1917 ; 
ob. L. tV P. 

♦stoolie or -y. A spy upon criminals : e. : from 
ca. I'.t20. E.g. in John C). Hrandon, The One- 
Minute .17a/(/cr. 1954. Prob. ex the preceding. 

stool's foot in water, lay the. T'o jireparc to re- 
ceive a giK'st or giK'sts : coll.: ? U, lS-mid-19. 
F. k H. 

♦stoop. .Always the .stoop. The pillory : c. of ca. 
1780-1841). George Parker; Grose, Ist ed. (at 
nah). Whence nab {nap) the stoop, to be pilloried; 
stoop-napper, one in tlie pillory ; both c.: .same 
period. Ex the position therein enforced.—2. 
iditaehrestic when used of a porch or a veranda : 
late C. 18-20. Canada (and C.S.). O.E.L). 

’stoop, v.i. To become a victim to crook or 
criminal : c. : late C. 10 ^'arly 17. Greene.—2. To 


set (a person) in the pillory : o. of ca. 1810-40. 
Vaux. Pdx n., 1. 

♦stooping match. ‘ The exhibition of one or 
more persons in the pillory,’ Vaux ; c. : ca. 1810—40. 

’stop. A yjolice detective: c. (— 1857); app. 
f by 1905. ‘ Hucango Anglicus.’ Ex action. 

stop, V. To receive (a wound) ; only in stop (o 
nasty or a Biujhty) one, stop a packet : military : 
from 1915. Ex familiar S.E, stopabuUet. (B. & P.) 
Of, cop a packet. 

stop a pot. ‘ To quaff ale,’ C. J. Dennis : (low) 
Australian : 20. 

stop a blast. I'o Ik' reprimanded by a sujierior : 
military : from 1916. F. k Gibbons. See stop, v. 
stop a packet. See packet and stop, v. 
stop and look at you (them, etc.). An occ. 
variant of cjet up and look ai you, q.v. : 1926, J. B. 
IJobbs (Lewis). 

stop-gap. The last-born child : lowt-r classes’ 
(— 1925). M.anchon. 

♦Stop-Hole Abbey. The chief rendezvous of the 
undiTWorld : c. : late C. 17~<;arly 19. B.E. It 
was at some riimous building in London. 

stop me and buy one ! A c.p. of 1934—6 ; (?) ob. 
Ex th(‘ Wall's lee Cream slogan. 

stop my vitals ! ’ A silly Curse in use among the 

Beaux,' B.E. ; cul). : late'C. 17-18. Often stap my 
fi/a/s q.v. 
stop one. S('e stop, v. 

’’'stop one’s blubber. A New Canting Diet., 1725, 
‘ I're siopt his Blubber . . . I’ve done hi.s Business. 
He'll tell no Tale.s kc.' : c. : C 18. 

stop out, v.t. To cover (one's teeth) with black 
wax to render them invisible to the audience: 
theatrical coll. : from ca. 1870. Ex etching. 

stop thief. Beef: rhyming s. (1859, H.) ; orig. 
(— 1857), stolen meat, as in ‘ Ducange Anglicus’, 
but not after 1870 at latest. 

stop ticking. To cease being of importance ; to 
die: from ca. 1950. lOx a watch. 

stop up. To sit up instead of going to bed ; coll. : 
1857, MrsGaskell. (O.E.D.) 

stopper. Something that brings to a standstill or 
that terminates : s. (1828, Egan in Boxiana) m 
late C. 19, coll. E^sji. in clap a .stopper on (“ that jaw 
of your-s Marryat, 1850), f by 1910, and in put a or 
the stopper on, to cause to cea.se (Dickens. 1841): 
both s. >, ca. 1890, coll. O.E.D.—2. Whence, a 
brake : motor-raeers’ ; from cu. 1925. (Peter 
Chaml>crlain.) 

stopper, v.t. To stop: 1821, Scott, ‘ Stojiper 
your jaw, Dick, will you ? O.E.D. Cl. stopper, n., 
J8‘{0 (juotatioii. Ex lit. nautical sense, 
stopping, hot. *Se(* hot-stopping, 
stopping o:^ter. fSee oyster, 
stops I, mind your. Be careful: coll.: 1830, 
Marryat, ' Mind your stoyis ... or I shall shy a 
hi.scuit at your head.’ Ex an injunction to a child 
reading aloud. O.E.D. 

store. ' A bullock, cow, or sheep bought to be 
fattcncfi for the inarki>t ’ : 1874 ; Australian coll. 
: hy 1900, ’ standard '. Morris. Also (but S.E.) : 
store-cattle. 

storey, upper. St e upper storey, 
storrac. Carrots: back s. (— 1859). H., Ist ed. 

See sret-sio. 

stort. A cormorant : incorrect for scart. 
story, for the storey of a building, is not incorrect, 
though slightly frowned on in England ; but storey 
18 ])nderable, if only to differentiate the sense, 
story. A lie : a coll, euphemism: ca. 1697, 
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Aubrey; Barham. Chiefly in to tell stories and 
what a story ! —2. Whence, a ‘ story-teller ’: low 
coll, and among children ; esp. as you story /, you 
liar !: 18G9. O.E.D.—3. story, upper. Soo upper 
storey. 

story-teller. A liar: euphemistic coll. : 1748, 
Richardson, ‘ Wicked story-teller O.E.D. 

♦stosh. A variant of stash. 

*stoter ; occ. stotor ; also stoater and stouter. A 
sharp, heavy blow : late C. 17-early 10 : c. >, ca. 
1800, low s. : Motteux, 1694, stonier ; B.E., stater ; 
stouter, 1760. Only H. and F. H. record stotor. 
O.E.D. Ex: 

*stoter, V. To fell heavily ; hit hard : c. : 1600, 
D’Urfey ; B.E., Stoler him, or tiji him a Staler, 
settle him, give him a swinging Blow ’ ; f bv HoO. 
Ex Dutch stooten, to push or knock. (O.E.D.) 
Stouch. An occ. variant of stoush, q.v. 

Stoupe. To give up (v.i.) ; c. : (\ 18^‘arly 19. 
Halliwell. Ex to stoop. 

stoush, n. A light ; v.t., to fight, esp. to beat in a 
fight (anything from fisticufls to a great battle) : 
Australian : C. 20. C. J. Dennis. l‘rob. cognate 
with stash, q.v. ; cf. dial, stashic, stushie, an uproar, 
a quarrel (E.D.D.). 

stoush-up. A variant of the jireceding n. : 
Australian: from ca. 1010. 

stout, ca. 1670-1770, was s. for strong beer. 
Swift; Johnson. 

stout across the narrow. C orpulent: coll.: 
C. 20 ; ob. Anon., Troddles, 1001. 

stout fellow. A reliable, courageous, and likable 
fellow : coll. : C. 20, B. A B. Abbr. stout¬ 
hearted Jellow. See the quotation at sound egg. 
*stouter. Seestoter. 

stouts, Stouts. (Ordinary) shares in Ouinness ; 
Stock Exchange: late Ck 10-20. A. J. Wilson, 
Stock Exchange Glossary. 

stove, V. ‘ Incorrect nautical use of incorrect 
past of stave as present ’ : C.’. 10 -20. ^V^ 
stove-pipe (hat). A top hat, a ‘ chimnev-pot ’: 
mid-C. 19- 20 (ob.) ; U.S. >, ca. I860, English. In 
late C. 19-20, coll. Ex shape. 

stove-pipes. Trousers : 1863 (O.E.D.) ; ob. by 
1020, t by 1935. 

*StOW, v.i. To cease talking, to ‘ shut up ’ : c. 
(— 1567); ob. by 1820, t by 1850. Harman, 
‘ Stow 3"ou, holde your peace ’ ; B.E., ‘ Stow, you 
have said enough ’ ; Grose, 3rd ed., ‘ Stow you, bo 
silent.’—2. Hence, v.t., to desist from : c. (— 1676) 
>, ca. 1800, low 8. >, ca. 1850, gen. s. Coles, 
1676, 'Stow your whids, . . . speak warily ’ ; stow 
(one's) jabber, 1806; slow {one's) mag, 1857; 
‘ Ouida 1882, ‘ “ tStow that, sir,” cried Hake, 
vehemently.’ Dl>. I’rob. ex 8.E. stow, ‘ to place 
in a rccejitaclc to bo stored or kept in reserve 
O.E.D. (whence several of the dates). Cf. stash, 
q.v., and : 

*8tow faking ! ; stow it I Stop doing that !, gen. 
as a warning in the underworld : c. : resp. ca. 1810- 
1900; C. 19 20, ob. Vaux. See stow. Cf. : 

*stow magging and manging ! Be silent'; lit., 
stop talking ! ; c. of resp. ca. 1810-80, ca. 1820-80. 
Vaux; Bee (. . . magging). See mag, v., and 
mang. Bee, 1823, has the variant stowinarkel ! 

stow on their edges. To save money ; Merchant 
Service : 20. Bowen. 

Strad. A Stradivarius violin : coll. : 1884, 

Haweis, Musical Life (O.E.D.). 

Strada Reale Highlanders. The 75th Foot Regi¬ 
ment, in late C. 19-20 the Ist Battalion of the 


Gordon Highlanders : military: 1812; f by 1910. 
In 1812, the Ki'giment formed the Main Guard of the 
Governor's residence in the Strada Realc, V'aletta. 

straddle is the (’. 20 Stock Exchange s. (from ca. 
1920, coll.) for the operation in which, ‘ when a 
broker executes an order to buy grain deliverable in 
a certain speiiilied month, executing at the same 
time an order to sell the same quantity and descrip¬ 
tion deliverable in another specified month, he shall 
be at liberty to carry out both tran.sactions for one 
brokerage,’ 1902 : quoted by the O.E.D. (F. & H. 
confuses the English with the IhS. term, of which 
spread-eagle is a synonym.) Occ. as v.i. 

straddle, v.i. * In Sports and Gaming to play 
who shall pay the Reckoning Dyche & Pardon, 
1735, t by 1820.—2. See end of sense 1 in the pre¬ 
ceding entry. 

straddle-iegged patents. ‘ Patent rci fing gear ’ 
(Bowen) : nautical coll. : C. 20. 
straemash is a mainly dial, variant of stramash, q.v. 
strafe ; o<'e. straff. A fierce assault : military : 
from 1915. lilackwood's, Feb., 1916, ‘ Inti'miittimt 
strafes we are used to,’ O.E.D. Ex the v.-—2. 
Hence, a .severe bombaixlment : military : from late 
1915. Cf. hate, n., q.v.—3. Hence, a severe 
reprimand : 1916 : military >, by 1919. gen. See 
esp. B. & P. 

strafe (occ. straff), v. To attack fiercely ; to 
bombard : imlitary : from 1915. The Times 
Literary Supplement, Fid). 10, 1916, ‘ The German 
are'—hut after 1916 tliey witc not—'called the 
Gott-.''trafer.s, and strafe is becoming a comic English 
word,' 0.10.1). Ex the Gi'r. salutation and toast, 
Uott strafe England, ‘ may God jiumsh England I '— 
2. Heiici', to ])um^h, to damagi' : military : from 
early 1916.—3. Hence, from mid-1916. to swear at, 
to reprimand sevi'rely : military ' by 1918, gen. 
See li. k P.—4. Hence al.so, strafe it !, ' shut up 1 ’ : 
id. : 1917-1!). F. k Gibbon.s. 

strafer ; strafing. I'he agential anti the vbl nn. 
of the preceding. 

stragger. A strangiT : Oxford UniviT.sity undi'r- 
graduate.s’: late (’. 19 20. (O.E.D. Suj).) By 

* the ().\ford -er '. 

straggling money. A sailor that ovcrstay.s liH 
furlough; nautical (— 1887). Baumann. Be(‘auso 
he has money left. 

straight, n. Se(‘ the adj. and in the straight, on the 
straight.—1. (.Also straigbter.) A cigarette of Vir¬ 
ginia tobacco ; from ca. 1920. Manchon. E.x 
straight-cut. 

straight, adj. (Of an utterance) outspoken ; (of a 
statement) unreserved, certain: coll. (— 1887). 
Baumann. Hence, straight talk, (a piece of) plain 
speaking ; 1900.—2. Of persons or their conduct: 
hone.st, honourable ; frank; coll.: 1864 (O.E.D.). 
In (’. 16-mid-17, this sense was S.E., but ‘ the 
present u.se ... is unconnected.’—3. Hence, (of 
any person) steady, (of a woman) chaste : coll. : 
1868, Jiindsay Gordon, keep (one) straight, the chief 
usage.—1. (Of accounts) settled ; coll. : C. 17-20. 
—5. See straight face. —‘ Often absent-mindedly 
confused w ith strait ’, W. 

straight 1 Honestly ! ; it’s a fact ! : low coll. : 
1890, Albert Chevalier ; 1897, ‘ Pomes ’ Marshall, 
‘ “ If that isn’t a good ’un,” the bookie cried, ” I’ll 
forfeit a fiver, straight.” ’ 
straight, in the. A rare form of straight, on the, 
behaving reputably or like a good citizen: from 
late 1890’8. Edgar Wallaoe, 1900, ‘ O the garden it 
is lovely—That’s when Jerry’s on the straight 1 
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O.E.D. Ex lit. sense, along a straight line.—2. 
(Only in the straight.) Near the end ; racing coll. 
> gen.: lOO.'l, T.P.'a Weekly, Jan. 2, ‘Good, I’m 
in the straight now . . . Thank Heaven that’s 
done.’ Ex coming up the straight of a race-course 
and making the final cfVort. 

straight, lay (a person). To opt^rato on : medical 
students’ (— ll)2If). Manchon. 

straight, out of the. Dishonest; illicit, illegal: 
late C. l‘i-20. 

stra^ht arm. See make a straight arm. 
straight as a dog's hind leg. Oooked : jocular 
coll.: late C. 19-2(). Cf. Swift’s ‘Straight! Ay, 
straight as rny leg, and that’s crooked at knee * 
(A})[K“rson). Contrast : 

straight as a loon’s leg. Absolutxly straight: 
nautical coll. : laUi C. 19 20. Ilowen. 

straight as a pound o! candles. \’ery straight: 
coll. : 174S, Smollett, ‘ My hair hung down ... as 
. . . straight as a j>ound of candles ’ ; oh. Cf. the 
(C. !(♦) Cheshire^ straight as a yard of pump tvater, 
applied to a tall, thin man, and Ray’s (C. 17-18) 
atrai(/ht ns thr barkhone of a herring, which may have 
Imsmi coll, hcl'ore being jiroverbial iS.E. (Apperson.) 
--2 Hence, very honest; coll.: C. 19-20; ex- 
trcmrly ob. 

straight bake. A roast joint : naval : C. 20. 
Howen. (’1. straight rush 
‘•‘straight-cut. A res|K>etal)le girl ; a girl in no 
wav connerted with the underworld : c. : from ca. 
1920. .Junii'S ('urtis. The (hit Kid, 1990. An 
elaliorat ion al straight, honest, virtuous. 

straight drinking. ‘ Drinking without sitting 
down—bar-dnnking ' : London taverns’ ; ca. 1800- 
I9«)r>. Ware. 

straight face ; also keep one’s face straight. (To 
<ioi this as u restraint from laughing : coll. : 1897, 
7Vo- Spi'ctafot, Sept. 2.“i. ‘ An exjircK.siv’c vulgarism 
. . , with a straight lace O.E.D. 

straight griff or grifhn. See grill, grifBn. 

*straight line, get on the. d o get on the right 
■<’cnt or track • <•. i -- 1SH7). Baumann. 

straight off the turnips. See turnips, straight off 
the. 

straight rush. A prcjiarcd joint taken to the 
galley Itir roasting : naval : C. 20. Bowen. Cf. 
stmight hakf. 

^straight screw. A warder that tradica with the 
prisoiKTs : ( . : C. 20. (leorge Ingram, Stir, 1999. 

straight-set, V.t. d'o defeat in tho minimum 
number of sct.s (i.e. in straight sets) ; lawn-tennis 
coll. : 199o, Th< Daily Tdegraph, April 4. Hence, 
such a match i> < ailed a straight-setter : lawn-tennis 
i. ; June, 199o. 
straight tip. Se(' tip, straight, 
straight-up, ad|. Correct; the truth: low: 
from ca. 192r>. James Curtis, The Gilt Kid, 1990, 
‘ MaisK' was the only girl he had ever loved. That 
was straight-up.’ 

straight up and down the mast. (Of weather) 
calm : Irisli nautical (— 1909). Ware. 

straight wire, the. d’he genuine thing; esp., 
authentic news : Australian : from ca. 1910. 

^straighten. To bribe, try to bribe (a police 
orticer) : e. : from ca. 1920. Edgar Wallace, 
passim ; Charles E. Leach. I.e. straighten him out. 

straighteil up, V.i. To become honest or honour¬ 
able ; s. (ca. .900) : ca. 1990, coll. PLx lit. sense, 
to assume an upright posture, 
straighter. See stra^ht, n., 2. 

^Straights (occ. Streights), the. Jouson, 16U *. 


t by 1700 : prob. c. Perhaps ex strait, adj., or 
straits, n. Gifford, 1810, ' Those Streights consisted 
of a nest of obscure courts, alleys, and avenues, run¬ 
ning between the bottom of 8t Martin’s Lane, Half 
Moon, and Chandos Street ’ ; they were ‘ frequented 
by bullies, knights of the post, and fencing masters 
Cf. the Bermudas. 

strain hard. To tell a great or h(‘arty lie ; coll.: 
late C. 17-18. B.E. 

strain one’s taters. To make water : low : from 
ca. 1880 ; ob. Ex the colour of water in which 
potatoes have been washed or strained. 

Straits, the. The Mediterranean : nautical : 
C. 20. Bow’en. Ex the S.E. sense, the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

♦stram, the. (Harlots’) street-walking : c. : ca, 
1900, low 8. ; ob, : 1887, Henley, ‘ You judes that 
cloblxjr for the strain ’. ? ex U.S. strain, to walk 

some distance (1869), influenced by strum, v. (q.v.j, 
or strumpet. 

stramash ; also straemash, very rare outside of 
dial. A disturbance ; a rough-and-tumble ; ilial. 
(~ 1821) >, ca. 1895, coll. Barham, ca. 1840, 
former .sense ; Henry Kingsley, 1855, ‘ 1 and three 
other . . . men . , . had a noble stramash on 
J''()lly Bridge That is the last fighting I have 
seen.’ Ex Northern and Scottish stramash, to 
break, crush, destroy, itself perhaps ex stour (a 
disturbance) + smash : W. 
stram(m)eL See stammel and strommel. 
strammer. Anything exceptional, esp. in size or 
intensity, and strumming, huge, great, are dial, : 

<'a. 1850, coll., but, after ca. 1910, very ob, as coll. 
Ex dial, strain, to bang or strike : it is therefore one 
of th<^ numerous ‘ pc^rcussive ’ intensives, 
stranger. A guinea: low(— 1785). Grose. Ex 
rarity —2. A sovereign : from ea. 1830 : low : m 
C, 20, tramps' c. F. Jennings, Tramping with 
Tramps. 19;{2. 

stranger !, quite a ; often preceded by well I A 

coll. c.p. addressed to a jxjrson not seen for some 
time: C. 20. (R. Blaker, Night-Shift, 1994.) 

strangle-goose. A poulterer: ca. 1780-1901). 
(irose, 1st ed. ; Baumann. 

^strangler. A neck-tie : c., and low : C. 20. 
J. 1'urtis. The Gilt Kid, 1996. 

strangullion. Sol. or catachrestic for strangury : 
Palsgrave, 1530 ; Phillips, 1678. Whence, via 
strangury, the confusion worse confounded of 
strangurion: mid-C. 16-earIy 17. O.E.D. 

strap. A barber: mid-C. 19-20; by 1920, 
virtually f. H,, 3rd ed. Ex f strap, a strop, -t- 
(Hugh) Strap, a barber in Smollett’s Roderick 
Random, 1748.—2. Credit: dial. {- 1828) >, ca. 
18vS0, s. E.sp. on strap, occ. on the strap. Slightly 
ob. 

'^strap, v.i. To lie with a woman, esp. as vbl.n. 
strapping : c, ; late C. 17-19. B.E., Grose. Prob. 

ex strapping {wench, youth, etc.).—2. To work, esp. 
if energetically, v.t. with at: from ca. 1810 ; ob. 
Lex. Bal. Also with away (1849), and to (both v.i. 
and v.t. : raid-C. 19-20).— -ii. V.t., to allow credit for 
(goods): dial. (— 1862) >, ca. 1890, s. Ex strap, 
n., 2.-4. Hence, strap it (gwa. as vblji.), to get 
goods on credit : Glasgow : (\ 20, 
strap-’em, oil of ; strap-oil. Often preceded by 
a dose of. A thrashiiig with a strap : C. 19-20. 
Halliwell, 1847, ‘ It is a common joke on April Iwt to 
send a lad for a pennyworth of strap-oil, which is 
generally ministered on his ovra ptTsou.’ On 
stirruji-oil, q.v. 
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strap-hang, V.i. From ca. 1910. By back- 

form ation cx : 

strap(-)hailger. A passenger coal pel Iwl. or occ. 
choosing, to hold on to a strap in omnibus, train, 
etc, : from ca. 1904 : s. ca. 1930, coll. Punch, 
Nov. 8, 1905 ; in 19,34, Norah James published a 
novel entitled Stra])-han(jcrs. Cf. the S.E. port- 
nmnteau word, strapeze or trapeze. 
strap-oil. See strap ’em. 

strap up. ‘ To wash up the saloon table gear. A 
steward is said to be “on the. Crockery Strap-up : 
Boi\(‘n : nautical : C. 20. Prob. because so many 
articles have then to be firmly secured. 

*strapiiig. See strapping. B.E.’s spelling (? a 
mere misprint). 

strappado. Catachrestic when - a punishment 
by blow.s, as in mid-C. 17-18, as also it is when -- to 
beat with a strap (mid-C. 17). O.E.l>. 

strapped, Pjil.adj. (Of goods, etc., had) on credit : 
Olasgow : C. 20. See strap, v., 3 and 4. 

strapper. A very energetic or an um-emitting 
worker: 1851, Mayhew, ‘They are all picke<l men 
. . . regular “ stra]ipers ”, and no mistake,’ 
O.E.I). Ex strap, v., 2. 

*strapping, vbl.n. Lving with a woman : c. : 
late C. 17-19. B.E.. Grose, 

strapping it, vbl.n. Se<' strap, v., 4. 
straps. Sjirats: a modified rhyming (or, per- 
ha])s, back) s. that is low urban (— 19t»9)- Wan*. 

strata, singular with jil. stiatas : catachrestic : 
C. 18 2(>. Cf. data, phenonieua. 

Strata Smith. Wm. Smith (1709 1839), the 
geologist and engineer. Dawson. 

straw, v.i. To do as in strawer, 1, q.v. : London : 
rnid-C. 19-20 ; ob. 

straw, one’s eyes draw. Grose’.s variation of 
straws, 2, q.v. : straw is rare. 

straw, pad in the. See pad in the straw.- straw- 
bail, See bail. 

straw and t’other serves the thatcher, one eye 
draws. De (she, etc.) is half asleep ; col). : late 
C. 18 niid-19. Gro.so, 2nd ed. An elaboration of 
strail's, 2. q v. 

straw-basher. A boater, a straw' hat for man or 
Ixy ; 1930. (O.E.D. Sup.) Prob. suggestr-d by 

hard-hi(If r. 

straw-chipper. A barber : low ; ca. 1820-50. 
Moncrieft, 1823. CT. iiott-Oiatela r. 

Straw House. The Sailors’ Home, Dock Stro<‘t, 
London : nautical: mid-C^ 19 -20. Bowen. 1929, 
mentions that ‘ a century ago .seamen were [there] 
given a sack of straw for their bed,’ 

straw in her ear, wear a. To seek re-marriage ; 
C. 20. Manchon. 
straw-yard. S<*e strawyards. 
strawberry. A ‘ brandy-blossom ’ or liquor- 
caused lace-pimple: low (— 1887). Baumann. 

Strawboots ; Old Strawboots. The 7th Dragoon 
Guards ; also the 7th Hussars : militarj^ : resp. 
from ca. 1830 and from ca, 1760 ; ob. Also the. 
Straws ; as well as the Black Horse and the Virgin 
Mary's Guard (both — 1879), applied only to the 
Dragoons. ‘ Tradition says from these regiments 
having been employed to quell agricultural riots’, 
F, & H. ; this i.s correct only of the Guards ; the 
Hussars prob. got their name from straw used as 
foot-protection in the Scvim Years War (F. & Gib¬ 
bons). 

Sfcmwer. London s. : - coll (now almost t) of 
mid-C. 19-20, as in May hew, 1851, ‘The st rawer 
offers to sell any pas.ser by ... a straw and to give 


to the purc haser a paper which ho dares not .sell . . . 
political, libellous, irreligious, or mdecent.’ Ex 
strata, v. —2. A straw' hat: schools’ (— 1903). Cf. 
strawyard, 2. 

strawing, vbl.n. See straw, v., and strawer, 1. 
straws. Straws : see Strawboots.— 2. straws, 
draw, gather, or pick. (Df the eyes, not the person) 
t(» show signs of slc('p : late (’. 17-‘20 (ob.) : coll. :- , 
by 1850, y.E. Mottoux {draic), Swift {draw), Grose 
{draiv straw), AWdeot {/nck), .1. Wilson {gather). 
(O.E.D.) Both gather and pick arc virtually t* 
Cf. strata and . . ., cpv. 

strawyard. See strawyards. —2. A (m a n’s) st ra w 
hat : coll. : late C, 19 20 ; oh. (By 1929, t in the 
Na\'y' : Bow'on.) 

strawyard bull, like a. A jo^ntse rcf»ly (often 
amplilied In full tf J**k and half starred) to ‘ How 
do vou feel or How are you ? ' ; low ( .]). ; from ca. 
1870: ob. 

strawyarder. A longshoreman aOing as a sail(>r : 
nautical: mid-C. 19-20; slightly oh.— 2. Ksp. 
(— 1903), a ‘ .seal) ’ on shifihoard duty during a 
strike. 

strawyards, the. Night shelters (rctuLres. honu's) 
lor t lu‘destitute : tlie London jxtor : iiiid-C, 19 -20 ; 
ob. Mayhew, 1851. 

streak. A very thin j)er.‘'f>n ; nio--tly \u>tralinn 
and N(*w Zealand : C. L’(h 
streak ; wr. streek. 'Vo go v('ry : 17<')8, 

‘ lielcnon'’ Boss. * | She] Ibrward on dirl streak’; 
H., l.st ed. (Jen. sinak off {like greased lightnino : 
1S4.3. Cark'ton) . oi ( . stnak aicai/, as in 'khe Ftihl, 
Se])t. 25. IHHC. S. m lat(‘ C. 19. coll. Proh. 
cx llaslu's of lightning. The form to streak it is 

r.s. 

streak, like a. ^\'lth exceeding swiftness: late 
(5 19-20 1 e. lik(‘ a streak of lightning .Also Lie 

streaks : C 20. Sec streak ; cl. . 
streak away. Six streak. 

streak down. To slip OI slide down . to de.seend : 

15 (“ 1889) . by 1!*20, coll. Afiji. nio.stly South 

g\fiiean, (Pcttnuui ) ('f. .'^IreaL, q 

streak of lightning. A gla.s.s, gen ol gm. occ. of 
otlici potent sjiiiit : nii(l-('. 19 20. very oh. JY 
its sufiden effect. 

streak of misery. A tall, thm, ini.scrahic-iookmg 
person : coll, : late C. 19 20. 
streaks, like. See streak, like a. 
streaky, jiad-tenqu reci, irritated . irritable : 
from late 1850's ; oh. H.. 2nd ed. I’erhajis s\ig- 
gested by I’.S. streaked, di.sconcorted, annoyed 
(18.34: Thornton).--2. Clinng«'ahle ; variable: 
coll.: 1898. Bartram (of courage, weather): 1899, 
A. lienson (of additions to a hiiilding) : 1003 (of 
runs at eneket). O.E.D. 

stream-line. A tall, thin man : military : from 
1917. F. <fe Gibbons. (T. : 

stream-lme(d). Slim and graceful (of persons): 
from ca. 19,32. Ex stream-lined motor-cars, de¬ 
signed to offer small resistance to the atmosphere. 

Stream’s Town ; or s.t. The fi^malo pudend : 
low': ca. 18‘20-90. 
streek. See streak, v. 

street, down or up. Tow ards or in the lower or the 
upper end of the street : low coll. ; 1870. Miss Brad- 
don. O.E.D. 

Street, Easy. St-e Easy Street.—Street, Grub. 
See Grub Street. — street, key to the. Sei' key. — 
street, man in the. See man in the street. 

street, not in or not up my (his, etc.). That’s not 
my concern ; not my strong point; not my method : 




STREET, NOT IN THE SAME 839 

C. 20 {in is now oh.) : s. >, by 1930, coll. F. & H. 

{in only). 

street, not in the same (coii.stru( to<l with be and 
either as or with). (To be) far behind (lit. or fig.); 
much inferjor to : s. >, ca. 1910, coll. ; 1883, Mrs 
Kennard. comparing two race-horHes. 

street, not the length of a. A small interval.- s. 
(1893, U.E.Ih) that, like preceding entry, was orig. 
sporting ; ( f. streets ahead, q.v. 

Street, Queen. Si i* live in Queen Street.-—Street, 
Queer. Stc Queer Street. 

Street, the. W all Street as inoney-inart : from 
ca, 1800 : coll. . - , ca. 1910, S.E. : U.S., anglicised 
ca. 18'.>0, rf. 'dhange, on, q.v.—2. The money- 
market held tnitbide th(‘ Stock Exchange after 
4 p.m. : Stock Exchange coll. ; (’. 20.—3. See G.P. 

street, up one's. Om's concern : see street, not 
in my. 

*street-chauting. The jiractu e of singing in the 
strt'cts loi a li\ing : i'. {- 1887). Baumann. 

*street-ganger. A beggar : c. ; lat(‘ ('. 19-early 
2o Baumann. 1887. 

street-knocker, grin like a. To ‘ grin like a 
('hc.shirt'cat . toll.: irom the 1830's. liauniann. 

I'lob. ex it.s bnghtne.ss. 

street-pitcher. .V vendor or a mendicant taking a 
sfafion (or ' pitch ') in th(* Mtreet : from late 1850 'k ; 
slightly ob. 11 . 1st ed., who adds the sjHHulic sen.se 
by 1890) ol the 'orator' advertising various 
M<ti\itics (eg balhid-singing) and, where relevant. 
Selling lllu^tTatlve broadsh<*et.^ or booklet.s. i 

street-yam, spm. To walk about ull\, go.s.-'ipmg 
from house to hou.^^t'; coll.; mid-C 19 20; I’.S., 1 

anglici.'-ed ca. 1870 ; ob. 

street-yelp. A <•.[». ol the stKa t^ ; lower cla-<sc.s' : : 

ISSl; ot) Ware, I 

streets, be in the. A lower-da^M-s' ('oll. variation 
( 1887) ctl u’diL (he steeds, to l>e a [irostitute. j 

Baumann 

streets ahead tof i or better (than), be. To Im‘ lar ( 

ahead (ot) in a race : from ca. 1S9.'> -2. Hence, to ! 

Iv mu(li ''U{M.‘nor (to) : 1898 (O.E.l) ) Both ^. •, 

ca. I!*20 coll .MhO absolutely. Ocv. street.--httier off. \ 

Streights, the. Se<‘ Straights. < 

Strelits (<'. 17) and Strelitz (C. 17-20) inemTcct as i 
p! O.E.l). < 

strength of it or this or that or the other, the. Tlio 
‘ real ’—i.c. tlu* bidden or ulterior or most important 
- meaning or signilieanee (ot some act or tiling < 

B]M-eihcd or implied), as m ' W’hat’s the .strength of 
him {or his) coining here ? ’ ; eoH.. p<‘rha])s lirst m 
Australia, where it is mueh used ; (’. 20. F. k Clib- 
hons. Of. 0, BV <-arly 17 S.E. strength, the tenor or i 
import (of a do( ument). 

strenuous. E.xeited ; angry : ujiper cla.s3t?s’ ; < 

from ea. 1930 See the (piotatmn at crashing bore. 

Ex the S.E. sense. ( 

strep. St reptococciis, a ( ommon type of bacteria : < 

medical students' (—- 11)33). Slang, p, 190. Of. 
ila ph . < 

streperous. Abhr. ohstieperous, (].v. Cf, t 
itieperous, noisy. 

strestell, strestulle. Illiterate forms of trestle : 

0. 16. O.E.l). 1 

♦stretch. A yard (length): c. (—- 1811); t by 
192(). Lex. Ikil. ; V'^aux, ' Five . . . stretch signi- 
tie.s live , . . yards.'—2. A year'.s imprisonment, i 

esp. with hard labour : c. : from ea. 1810. Vaux ; 1 

Haggart, Horsh*y, Edgar W allace. Ex sense 1 -4- a i 
long strdr/i. Thus one, tiro, three {four, etc.) 
Mtretch -- two (etc.) years’ imprisonment, as in Hag- ( 


I STRIKE 

gart, 1821, and J. Greenwood, 1888. See also 
quarter strelch. 

stretch, gen. v.i. ; oco. in late C. 19-20, ,^tretch it. 
To exaggerate; tell lies: coll.: from ca. 1670. 
D’Urfey, Grose. Cf. strain, q.v.—2. V’.i. and t., to 
oiit.stay (one’s furlough) : naval coll. : C. 20. 
W are ; Bowen. 

stretch leather, v. See leather, n., 2, and cf. 

leather-streicher. 

stretch off the land, a. A sleep : nautical : lato 
C. 19-20. Bowen. Ex a ship lying at anchor 
near land. 

stretch one’s legs according to the coverlet. To 

adapt oneself to (esp, one’s hnaneial) circumstances : 
late C. 17-18 : coll. >, by 1750, S.E. Bailey, 1736. 
Ex the very old proverb, whoso strejeheth hi ^ foot 
beyond the blanket shall stretch it in the straw. 
Apperson. 

stretched, has had his breeches. (The hoy) has 

reeeivc'd a thrashing : lower-class coll. ; mid-C. 19- 
20. Ware. 

stretched of one’s mess. See mess, lose the 
number of one’s. 

stretcher- A University-student: 
university : late C. 19-20 ; ob.—2. A layer-out of 
eorj»M‘s . Anglo-Irish coll. : late C. 19-20. W’are -- 
3. A long joiiriKy, or streteli of road : coll, ; C. 2') 
Maiu hon.- -4. A large incnihrinn cirtle : low coll : 
1719, .lolin Cleland. 

stretcher, hang over the. To eat too much ; put 
on weight : low (— 1923). Manidioti. 

stretcher-fencer. A vendor of trouser-braces : 
low ; muI-C. 19-20. H.. 1st ed. Ex : 

stretchers, ’rrouser-braces : low' : mid-C. 19- 
20. Ct. preceding entry.—2. Laces: tramps’ c. 
(— 193,">). Jieeause they, too. stretch. 

stretching. ‘ Hel])ing oneself at table without th» 
help of .servants ' : coll. : from ca. 1895. Ware, 
stretching-bee, -match. A hanging : low : resp. 
ea. 1820-80 and ea. 1820-1910. 'Jon Bee’; H., 
2rid e<i. 

stretchy. fStretcliabie, elastic : coll. : 1854 

(O.E.D.)—2. Hence, too easily stretched, too 
elastu' : coll. : from mid-1880’s.—3. Inclined to 
stH'ti h one's limbs or to stretch and yaw'n ; sleepy : 
coll. : from ca. 1870. Cf. the C. 17 proverb, 
stretching and yawning leadeth to bed. 

'Strewth 1 God's truth ! : low coll, when not 
deliheratel\' jocular : 1892, Kipling, ‘ ’Strew th ! but 
1 socked It them ’ard. 

strict Q.T., on the. Sw Q.T. 

♦stride-wide. Ale : c. : ca. 1570-1620. Ham- 
son's Description of England, 1577. 

strides. Troust^rs : theatrical (-- 1904). Ex 
dial., where it occurs as tuirly as 1895 (E.L).I).). In 
winch one strides; cf, stride in C, 19 tailoring j. 
(O.E.l)., 1122, col. 3, §4, e).- '2. Hence, women’s 
drawers : Colonial : from ea. 1919. 

♦strike. A sovereign (coin) or its equivalent : c. : 
ca. 1786-1920. Grose, 2nd ed,—2. A siike or 
stick, u measure of quantity in small eels : incorrect : 
from ea. 1670. O.E.l)—3. In curses : mid-C. 19- 
20 coll.—4. A w'atch : c. (— 1909). W are. On 
the lurus a non lucendo principle. 

♦strike, v.t. and v.i. To steal ; to rob : c. of ca. 
1565-1750. Harman, Greene, B.E,—2. Hence, v.i . 
to borrow money : e. : C. 17-earlv 19 (perhaps untd 
late C. 19). Mynshul, 1618 (O.E.D.); B.E. Esp. 
as vbl.n., striking. —3. Hence, v.t. and v.i., to ask (a 
person) suddenly and/or pressingly for (a loan, 
etc.): low : mid-C. 18-20 ; slightly ob. Fielding, 




STRKE, MAKE A 

1751, . . Who in the vulgar language, had 

Htruck, or taken him in for a guinea O.E.D. Cf. 
iitntg, 2,—4. V.i., to beg (also strike it): (low) Aus¬ 
tralian : from late ISOO’s ; slightly ob. as strike .— 
b. Semantically ex sense 1 ; to open, as in strike a 
jigger, to pick a lock, to break open a door: e. 
(— 18t57). ‘ Ducange Anglicus.’—6. As in Bau¬ 

mann’s ‘ How warm you strike in here ! the con¬ 
notation is of timely and most welcome arrival: 
low'cr classes’ coll. (— 1887). Cf. bash into, q.v. 

strike, make a. To be successful ; lucky: coll.: 
from ca. 1800. Ex strike, " the horizontal course of a 
stratum ’ (of gold, etc.), 

strike a bright. To have a bright idea : tailors’ 
and lower classes’ (— 1900); ob. Ware. Cf. 
brain-storm. 

^strike a hand. (Of a thief) to be successful on a 
given occasion : c. : late C. 16-early 17. Oreene, 
1592. Cf. strike, v., 1. 

♦strike a jigger. See strike, v., 6. 
strike a light. To run UJ) a tavern score : see 
light. —2. strike a light ! A mild expletive : coll. : 
from ca. 1880. Cf. strike me blind !■—3. To com¬ 
mence a piece of welding : sheet-metal workers' : 
C. 20. The Daily Herald, Aug. 11, 1936. 
strike all of a heap. iSce heap, 
strike-fire. Gin : 1725, G. Smith on distilling 
(O.E.D.); vei^" ob. 

strike-me-bl^d. Bice: nautical (— 1904); 
slightly ob. Bowmen, ‘ Erom the old super.stition 
that its eating affected the eyesight ’. 

strike me blind ! A (gen. proletarian) ex})letive : 
coll. : 1704, Cibber. Also strike me dumb ! (161K), 
X'anbrugh; t by 1890); . . . lueky! (1849, 
Cupples); . . . silly! (— 1860; very ob.); 

. . . pink mid-C. 19-20; . . . vgly *(C. 20: 
Manchon); and strike me !, late C. 19-20. (O.E.D.) 

These imprecations may be constructed w ith if or 
but. Cf. strike a light, 2, and the Australian strike 
me up a gum-tree I (from ca. 1870 : H,, 5th ed.), occ. 
in C. 20 varied by strike me up a blue-gam ! 

strike-me-dead. Small beer : naval ; from early 
1820 8; ob. Cf. strike-fire. —2. Bread : military rhym¬ 
ing 8. : from ca. 1899. F. & Gibbons.—3. Head : 
rhyming s. : C, 20. B. & P. 

strike me lucky !—pink !—silly !—up a gum- 
tree I See strike me blind I For the first, see also 
lucky !, strike me. 
strike oil. See oil, strike. 

strike—or give me the bill ! Mind w hat you’re 
about : coll. : ca. 1660-1750. Walker, 1672, Ex 
injunction to man clumsy wdth this weapon. 
(Apperson). 

♦striking, vbl.n. See strike, v., 1 and 2. 
strill. A lie with intent to cheat; North Coun- 
trv’ c. (— 1864); ob. H., 3rd ed. Origin? 

string. A subject argued out; an argument (or 
logical resume); a commodious set of syllogisms : 
Oxford University: C. 18. Amherst, 1721; the 
O.E.D. records it also at 1780. Rarely in singular. 
Ex string, a continuous series.—2. A hoax ; a dis¬ 
credited story : printers’ : from ca. 1890. Prob. ex 
on a string. —3. A surgical ligature; medical 
students’ (— 1933). Slang, p. 193. 
string, V. See string on. 
string, brother of the. See brother paragraph, 
string, feel like going to heaven in a. To feel 
utterly and confusedly happy : coll. ; C. (? 18-)19. 
Lit., so happy that one would willingly die a martyr; 
in late C. 16-18, go to heaven in a string (apphed 
orig. to Jesuits hanged temp. Elizabeth) meant. 


STRIVE 

simply, to be hanged, as in Greene and Ned Ward 
(O.E.D.). 

string, go to heaven in a. See preceding entry, 
string, on a. Esp. have or have got (one) on a string, 
to hoax, befool : coll. : from ca. 1810. Bee ; 
‘ Pomes ’ Marshall, ‘ can’t kid me . . . Ihey Ao 
been having you on a string.’ Ex lead in, or have in 
or on, a string, to have completely under control. 
Cf. string on.—2. Hence, have (or keep) on a string, 
‘ to keep a person in suspense for a long time ’ : 
coll.: late C. 19-20. Lyeil.—3, get {one) on a string 
or line. Sec line, get one on a. Vaux. 

string of Beads. Leeds: railwaymen’s rhyming 
B. : C. 20. The Daily Herald, Aug. .5, 1936. 

string on. To befool, to ‘ lead uj) tlie garden 
path as, e.g. ‘ You can't string him. on ! ’ : from 
ca. 1810. Vaux. (Whence U.tS. .s/riwf/, to humbug.) 

stringer. A ball dilfieult to })lay : cricket 
(— 1904); t by 1930. F. k H. I’erhajis ex 
on, q.v.—2. In pi,, handcuffs : 1893, Kipling 

(O.E.D.); ob. 

stringing up. A strong admonition, si'vi re 
reprimand : 1925, F. Lonsdale (O.E.D. Sup.). 

strings on, put the. To hold (a horse) bark in a 
race, to ‘ rope ’ him : turf: ca. 1860-1900. Frasn 
Magazine, J)ec., 1863, 

Stringy-bark. Australian (ob. by 1915) ns in 
A. J. Vogan, Black Bohee, 1899, ‘ Stringy-bark. a 
curious combination of ftiisl [sic] oil and turjicntine, 
labelled “whisky”.’ Ex the:—2. Adj. Bough 
or uncultured ; also (and orig.) rustic, belonging to 
the ‘ bush ’ : Australian coll, ca. 1900, S.E. 
(slightly ob.); 1833, The Nciv South Wales Magn- 
zuu, Oct. 1, concerning inferior workmanship, ‘ I am 
but, to use a colonial expression, “a stringy-bark 
carptmter Morns. 

♦strip. To rob (a house or a jierson) ; esji. to 
steal everything in (a house); to swindle (a jiersoii) 
out of his money: late C’. 17 nii(i-18: c. B.I’, 
whose phrases are of the ^ strip the ken, to gut the 
house ’ order, i.e. with direct ohji'ct and no lurther 
construction. Ex strip . . . of, to }jlunder . . . of. 

strip a peg. To buv reudv-made, or si'i'ond- 
hand clothes: 1908 (O.E.D. Sup.) ; slightly ob. 

strip-bush. ‘ A fellow who steals clothes jmt out 
to dry after washing ’ : either (. or low s. ( ~ 1864) ; 
ob. H., 3rd ed, 

strip-me-naked. Gm : from ca. 1750. Toldcrvv, 
1756 ; Grose, 3rd ed. Of. stark-naked, q.v. 

♦stripe. ‘ One who is no longer a first oflender ’ : 
c. (— 1933). George Ingrain. Stir. 

striper, two — two and a half — three. A lieuten¬ 
ant; lieub'nnnt-eommander ; l omniander, K.X. ; 
naval coll. : 0. 20. F. (iibbons. Ex the indica¬ 
tions of rank. Cf. one-jnppcr, q.v. 

stripes ; old S. or 0.8, A tig(‘r : jocular coll. : 
resp. 1909, 1885. O.E.D.—2. (Also stripey.) A 
sergeant of Marines : naval, esj). as a nickname : 
late C. 19-20. Bowen. Ex his badge of office. 

stripped. (Of sjiirits) unadulterate(i ; neat: mid- 
0.19-20.; ob. 

strippers. ‘ High cards cut wedge-.shape, a little 
wider than the rest, so as to be easily drawn in a 
crooked game F. & H. : gaming coll. : from mid- 
1880’8. 8cie esp. Maskelyne, Sharps and Flats, 1894. 
Ex the manner of stacking, with a pun on im¬ 
poverishment. 

♦stripping law. The (jailers’) art and/or practice 
of fleecing prisoners; c.; late C. 16-earJy 17. 
Greene. Cf. lay, n. 

strive. To write with care ; Christ’s Hospital; 
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STUBBORNS, THE (OLD) 


from ca. 1870. Ex L. scribere, to write, via to 
strive, q.v., on strive, to try very hard. 

strode a pot, as good as ever. 8ee pissed, as good 
as ever. 

stroke, take a. (Of the male). To colt: low coll. 
(— 178.^)); ob. Grose, Ist ed. 

♦strolling mort. A J)retended-widow beggar 
roanung the country (often with a ‘ ruffler ’), making 
laees, tape, etc., and stealing as chance favours her : 
c. (— 1673) ; t by 18,30. Head ; B.K. ; Grose, Ist 
ed. In 0. 17, often slrowling m. 

*strommel (ca. 1565-1840); al8ostnimmel(C. 16- 
19), very common; stramel (C. 18) and strammel 
(C. IS-lO); strommell (('. 17-18) and stromell 
(C. 17); and strumil (C. 18, rare). Straw: c. of 
ea. 1565-1830. Harman, B.E., Grose (Ist ed.), 
Scott. Perhaj).s via Anglo-Fr. ex Old Fr. estramer : 
cf. strnmnfje, ruslies strewn on a floor. O.E.J^.—2. 
Hence, hair (j)rob. orig. of straw-coloured hair) : 
e. (— 1725); t by 1850, except in Nt)rfolk (H., 1st 
ed.). A New Canting Diet., 1725; Vaux ; Ains¬ 
worth, ‘ With my strummel faked in the newest 
twig done in the newest fashion. Cf. strum, n., 1, 
and : 

♦strommel- or stnunmel-faker. A barber ; c. of 
oa. 1810-40. Ex strornrrif J, 2. (rni7)Iiefl in Vaux.) 

♦strommel- or stmmmel-patch, n. A very con- 
teniptuou.s epithet for a jXTson ; late C. 16 early 17 
Jonson, 1599, ‘ Idle liorson strummell patch ’. 
O.E.I). K\ sfrcwivifL 1. 

strong. (Of a churg(' or payment) heavy ; coll.; 
16r»9 (O.H.l) ) : ob. 

strong, be going. 'I'o be vigorous or prosperous : 
cell. ; IS’.IS, Vundi, Oe.t. 22, ' And though, ju.st now, 
we re going strong, i 'Phe brandy cannot last for 
long,’ O.E 0. E.\ horse-racing. 

strong, come it. See come it strong ; cf. go i< 

strong, below. 

strong, come out. To sjxMik or act vigorously or 
ifufire.ssively ; t(j ‘ launch out ’ ; coll. ; 1844, 

l)i( k(‘ris (O.E.I).). Cf. be going strong, above, and ; 

strong, go it. To act reckles.sly or energetically : 
coll. : trom ca. 1840. Cf. ; 

strong, pitch it. To <‘.\aggerate ; tell a ‘ tall ’ 
story : coll. ; 1841, Hood (O.E.I).). 

strong man, play the part o! the. To be whipped 
at the cart's tail : low : ca. 1780-1840. Grose, Ist 
ed . ' l.e. to jaish the cart and horses too.’ 

strong on. Laying great stress on ; coll. : 1883, 
‘ iStrong on the pro])rieties ’, O.E.I). 

strong on, go. To uphold or advocate energetic¬ 
ally and/or ein])hatically : coll. : 1844, Disraeli, 

‘ ■' We go strong on the Church ? ” said Mr Taper,’ 
O.E.I).; ob. 

strong silent man. This cliche has, since t he early 
192o's, - a virtual c.p. to the sarcastic. (Cf. Collin- 
son.) Ex popular liction. 

stronger house than ever your father built, you ^11 
be sent to a. Vou’ll go to prison (someday): C. 17 
semi-proverbial coll. Ayiperson. 

strongers. Any Jioverful cleanser such as spirits 
of salts : naval oflicers’ ; C. 20. Bowen. Ex 
strong by ‘ the Oxford -er ’. 

strongle. A strongyle {stron-djil) : illiterate 
pronunciation: from mid-IHSO’s. (Thread-worm.) 
O.E.I). 

Strook is, in mid-C. 19-20, sol. for struck. Bau¬ 
mann. 

Strop Bill, the. South African coll. (— 1913) for 
‘ a bill introduced into the Cape Parliament, which 
had it passed would have allowed a farmer to punish 


his servants for misconduct by flogging *, Pettman 
By 1930, virtually f. 

strow. Incorrect foTfrow,/rough, ad}. O.E.D. 
'^strowling mort. See strolling mort. 
struck. Bewitched : dial, and coll. : 1839, J. 
Keegan (O.E.D.). In composition, struck with. 
Cf. struck 80 . 

struck comical, be. To be very astonished : low 
coll. (- 1891). Cf. struck. 

struck on. (Low) coll, form of struck with, 
charmed by (orig. a person—of the opposite—gen. 
female—sex) : from early ISOO’s. (O.E.D.) 

struck so. Struck motionless in a particular 
posture or grimace : from ca. 18.50 : low coll. 
Mayhew. Ex struck, bewitched. (O.E.D.) 
struck with. See struck. 

strude. A stock of mares : incorrect for stud : 
J. Kersey, 1702, and later. O.E.D. 

Strue. To construe or translate : schools’ coll. : 
late C. 19-20.—2. Hence, a ‘ construe ’ : Shrews¬ 
bury School coll. : from ca. 1890. (Desmond Coke, 
The Bending of a Tu'ig, 1906.) 

struggle and strain. A train: rhvming B. : late 
C. 19-20. B. & P. 

Stniggle-for-lifer. A struggler for life : s. or coll. 
(— 1895). Ex biological struggle, for life, though 
imrn. ex Daudet’s struggle-for-lifeur (1889).—2 
Hence, one who, thus struggling, is none too 
scrupulous in seeking success ; 1899 ; ob. O.E.D. 

struggle with, I (etc.) could. I could do with, I’d 
gladly take (e.g. a drink): lower classes’ coll. 
(“ 1887); ob. Baumann. 

struguel. A, to, struggle : sol. when not, as oco. 
in (b 20, jocular (cf. loverly) : C. 19-20. Ware. 

♦strum. A wig: late C. 17-<'arly 19. B.E. ; 
Egan’s Grose (‘(’ambridge’). Ex strommel. q.v. 
A runi-strurn is a long one.—2. A strumpet ; a 
wench (if rum, then handsome) : c. : late C. 17- 
early 19. B.E.—•3. See stram. 

strum, v.i. and v.t. To have intercourse (with a 
woman); low : from ca. 1780 ; ob. (irose, 1st ed. 
Semantically, to play a rough tune (on her). 
Possibly suggested by a pun on strum, n., 2, q.v. 
*strummel, s.-!aker, s.-patch. See strommel, etc. 
Strunt. The male memlx^r : C. 17. Middleton, 
in Epigrams and Satyres, 1608. Ex S.E. and dial. 
strunt, the fleshy jiart of an animal’s tail 

strut like a crow in a gutter. Si‘e crow in a gutter. 
’Struth I ’ An emaciated oath C. J. Dennis ; 
low ; late C. 19-20. {God's truth !) Also 'Strewth, 
q.v. 

stub (or stubb). See stubbs. —2. ‘ The lower part 
of a rainboAv ’ (Bowen) : nautical coll. : mid-C. 19- 
20 ; ob. An extension of the S.E. sense. 

stub. To kick (a football) about : Felsted ; late 
C. 19-20. Ex stub one's toe. 

stub-faced. Pitted with sraall-pox : late C. 18- 
19. Grose, 2nd ed., where the phrase the devil run 
over his face with horse stubs (horseshoe nails) tn his 
shoes. 

stubb. See stub, n. 

stubble. The female pubic hair : low : C. 18-20. 
Whence, shoot over the stubble (or in the bush), to 
ejaculate before intromission, and take a turn tn the 
stubble, to coit (both, C. 19-20), and pointer and 
stubble, q.v. 

♦stubble it I; stubble your whids ! Hold your 
tongue : c. : resp. late C. 17-19 (B.E. and Lytton) 
and ca. 1810-60 (Lytton). Prob. ex stubble, v.t., 
to clear of stubble. 

Stubboms, the (Old). The 45th Foot Regiment, 
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now the Slierwood Foresters : military nickname: 
from ca. 1840. F. & Gibbons. Ex a passage in 
Napier’s Peninsular War, bk. viii, ch. 2, referring to 
them at the battle of Talavera as a ‘ stubborn 
regiment 

*stubbs. Nothing : c. of ca. 1810-1000. Vaux ; 
Baumann. Ex stub, the end (of, e.g., a cigar). 

stubs in his shoes. See stub-faced, 
stuck. Sec fly-stuck.—2. Adversely affected; 
left m an unenviable position ; pennilcKs ; grossly 
deceived ; utterly mistaken : from ca. 18(>3. H., 

3rd ed. Cf. stuclc in, q.v. 

stuck, be. To be confirmed; si irk ing-parade, 
Confirmation : Charterhouse ; C. 20. l.e., fixed in 
one's Faith. 

stuck, dead. Utterly ruined or flablK'rgasted ; 
wholly disappointed : low : from ca. 1870. 

stuck away. In pawn: Glasgow (— 1934). 
Euphemistic. Cf. upstairs (adj.), q.v. 

stuck by. Desert-ed or grossly deceived or im- 
po8(‘d on by (esp. one’s pal); low : from ca. 1880. 

stuck for. Lacking ; at a loss how to obtain : 
from ca. 1870. Esp. stuck for the ready, penniles.s. 
Cf. stuck and stuck, dead, qq.v. 

stuck in (e.g. one’s calculations). Mistaken; 
also, at a loss concerning : from ca. 1870. Frob. an 
elaboration of stuck, q.v. 

stuck in the mud. Cornered, baffled, nonplussed, 
italemated ; from ca. 1880. 

stuck into it !, get. Work hard ! ; don't dally !: 
military : from 19I(), li. & P., ‘The metaphor is 
from digging ’ (a clayey trench). 

stuck on. Enamoured of (gen. a man of a 
woman): late C. 19-20 : rare among upjxT cla.s.se8. 
Ex U.S. sense, ca])tivated with (things). 

stuck on one’s lines. To forget one's speeeh(es): 
theatrical coll. : mid-C. 19-20. May hew, in. 
stuck pig. Se<> stare like a stuck pig. 
stuck-up. Unju.stifiably ‘ superior ’ ; offensively 
conceited or pretentious : coll. : 1829 (O.E.D.).— 

2. See stick up, v., 8. 

stuck-up marm. See lady marm. 
stuckuppishness. Then, of^tacfc-iip : coll.: 1853 
(O.E.D.). 

studding-sails on both sides(, with). \\ ith a girl 
on each arm : nautical: late C. 19-20 ; ob. Bowen. 

Studify, v.i. To study : illiterate coll. : 1775, T. 
Bridges (O.E.D.); t hy 1850. 

studnsel, stunsail or -sel. Nautical coll. (— 1887) 
for studdiny-saiL Baumann. 

study. To take care and thought for the con¬ 
venience, desires, feelings of (a person); esp., to 
humour (him) : coll. : mid-C. 19-20. Dickens, 
1852 ; Mrs Carlyle, 1858, ‘ With no husband to 
study, housekeeping is mere play’. Ex study the 
advantage, convenience, feelings, wishes, of (a person). 

O.E.D. 

study up, v.t. To study for a special purpose : 
coll. : from ca. 1890. 

stuff. Medicine : C. 17-‘20 ; S.E. until raid-C. 18, 
then coll. Moore, 1819, ‘ It isn’t the stuff, but the 
patient tliat's shaken.’ Also (ob. by 1890) doctor's 
stuff, recorded in 1779 (O.E.D.). Ex stuff, ‘ matter 
of an unspecified kind —2. Money, esp. cash: 
adumbrated by Bridges, 1772 ; definite in Sheridan, 
1775, ‘ Has she got the stuff, Mr Fag ? Is she rich, 
hey ? ’; Nat Gould, 1891. Slightly ob. Perhaps 
ex stuff, household goods, hence personal effects.— 

3. Whiskey, always the stuff (Groker, 1826) or good 
stuff (1861, Meredith): coll. O.E.D. Prob. ex 
sense 1.—4. Stolen goods {atujf or the stuff): o. 


and low s. : 1865, The Daily Telegraph, Nov. 5, 
O.E.D.^—-5. ? hence, ‘ contraband ’ smuggled into 
gaol; c.; C. 20. Esp. tobacco (— 1904).—fi. 
Hence (?), drugs; (-sp, cocaine (the stuff): c.: 
0. 20.—7. Men as fighting material : coll. ; 1883, 
The Manchester Examiner, Nov. 21, ‘ The army of 
Ibrahim included a good deal of tougher stuff than 
the ortlinary fellah of Egypt,’ O.E.D : hy 1930, 
virtually S.E.—8. ‘ Copy ' ; one’s MS. : coll., 
journalistic and authorial : 1898 (U.S.) ; certainly 
anglicised by 1915, at the vmut latest, (O.E.D.)— 
9. Shell-fire; gen. with adj.. as heavy stuff, hea^v 
shells or shell-fire: military roll.: from 1914. B. & P. 
—10. An anaesthetic ; give stuff is to aruestlietize at 
an operation ; do stuffs is to take a course in the 
administration of ana’sthetics : medical (— 1933). 
Slang, p. 193.—11. Often employed as a coll, (mui- 
C. 19-20) to connote vaguciK'ss in the sjieakcr's 
mind or intention, or to imjily ignorance of the 
precise term or name, as, e.g.. in ('hnstoplier Bush, 
The Case of the April Fools, 1933. ‘ Made his t'seape 
down the creeper stuff '.—12. S(‘e ‘ Moving-Picture 
Slang § 6.—13. Sec^ stuff to pive the troops. 

stuff, v.t. ; stuff up. To lioa\. humbug, befool 
(cf. cram in same sense): ? ong (1814) U.S., m 
form stuff up; Kngli.sh by 1859 as sluff, as in H., 
Ist ed. Slightly ob. Prob. ex stuff (a p(Tson) u'lth. 

■ —2. Hence, v.i., ‘ to make belu've. to chaff, to tell 
false stories H., 1st ed. ; ob. by 1890, t by 190(h 
—3. V.I., to be or to live in a study atm<»s])here or 
place ; to be inside when one could be in the open 
air: lateC’. 19-2(», E. Buymond. < 'hill if Sormnn's 
End, 1934, ‘ Here’s that boy stuffing indoor> again,’ 
w'hen lie was reading a book. 

stuff,—^aud. Aivl suc'b dull or useless matters : 
coll.: late 17-29, .1. l.xnvi'-., ea 1()97, ‘You 

pretend to give the Duke notions of the mathe¬ 
matics, and stud’; 1774, Goldsmith. ‘ Theur 
Raphaels, Corregios [.fir], and stud ’ . 'I’haek- 

eray. Slightly ob, G.E.D. 

stuff, bit of. Sec bit o! stuff.—stuff, do one’s. 
See do one’s stuff.—stuff, pive. See stuff, n.. P'. - 
stuff, pood. Se e stuff, n . 3. 

stuff, bard. Money m coin: low { — P923). 
Manchon. Ks stuff, n., 2. 

stuff, hot. Sd* hot stuff.—stuff, know one’s. 
See do one’s stuff. 

stuff on the ball, put. To make the ball break : 
cricketers’ : ca. 1889-1995. For stuff we now say 
work and for put we prefer get : S.F 
stuff to pive the troops !, that’s the. That's the 
idea; that’s what wo want: coll.: ong. (1910) 
military ; , by 1919, gen. coil. Since 1917, ofte n 
that's the Muff to give 'em! : since ea. 1929, often 
that's the stuff!, wlach may have been tht‘ original 
(for it is recorded in U.S. m 189fi : (J.E. I). Sup.), the 
others mere elaborations. Among soldiers, since 
(■8. 1917, occ. that's the giv to stuff 'em ! B. & P. 

Stuffata. Incorrect for stufata ; mid-C. 18~-early 
19. O.E.D. 

stuffed monkey. ‘ A very ph'iLsant close almond 
biscuit ’ : Jews’ coll,, mostly London ; from ca. 
1890. Zangwdll. (^Varc.) 

stuffed shirt. A pompous fool : ujifXT and middle 
classes' : from ca. 1920, 

stuffing. Superfluous matter included to fill the 
required space: journalistic coll. (— 1904) ca. 
1920, S.E. Cf. stuff, 11. 

stuffing out of. See knock the stuffing out of. 

But there are variants : beat . . . (1887, very ob.) 
and lake . . . (1906, Lucas Malet): coll. O.E.D 
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stuffs, do. See stuff, n., 10. 
stuffy. Anpry, irritable; sulky ; obstinate, 
* ditlicult ’ ; TJ.kS., anglicised ca. 1805 as a coll.; 
authorised by Kipling, 1898 {get etvffy). Cf. 
sticky, adj., 3. (O.HD.)—2. Hence, secretive : 

schools’(— 1923). Manchon.—3. (Also ex sense 1.) 
Easily shocked ; strait-laced : from ca. 1925. 
Galsworthy delines it in 1921), in The Silver Spoon. 

stug. Guts : back s. ; late C. 19-20 (K. H. 
Mottram, Bvinphreifs, 1934.) 

stugging. The rolling motion of a ship that is 
stranded : nautical coll. : mid-C. 19-20. Howen. 
Cognate with stag, to walk heavily. 

*stuling-ken. See stalling-ken. 
stumble. See truckle-bed. 
stumer ; oec., m C. 20. stumor ; rarely stumour 
(Mariehon). ‘ A horse against which money may bo 
laid without iish II., nth ed., where spelt ahtumer ; 
racing s. : from ca. 1873. Thi.s sen.so and thi.s 
Sfielling were both ob. by 1904 (T. &, H., vol. vii, 
indinstly) and by I!!.').") virtually t. In Glasgow 
sporting h., however, it is still applied to a horse 
that IS lo.sing 'Flic word perhajis derives from 
Yiddish ; but ? ef. .Swedi.sh stum, dumb or mute.— 
2 Hence, a forged cheque or a worthless one {an 
‘ R D.’) : 189(1, Blackwood's {stumer). O.E.D.— 

3. Hence, or direct cx sense 1, a counterfeit bank¬ 
note or a base coin : 1897, ‘ Pomes ’ Marshall (see 
(piotation in next siui.se).—1. Hence (often as 
adj ), a .sham ; anything luigus or worthless : 1897, 

‘ Ponu's ' .Marshall, in a poem entitled The Merry 
Stnyncr. ' Stumer tnck.s . . . stumer stake . . . 
stunuT note . . . stumer cheque’; 1902, The 
C^pofiuig Timi", i'eb. 1, 'He . . . had given her as 
se( urity a .‘stumer in tlu* .shape of an unfinished 
hi''tory f»l (‘oi'iea.Hence, a ‘dud’ shell: 
mditary : from 1914. P. A' Gibbon.s.--(). A ‘dud ’ 
Ifiei.'^oii Iroiii not later than 1913. Manchon. 

1’elhaps orig at Harrow School, fur it apjH'ars in 
Arnold Lunii'' 77o Haruo mns. 

stump. A leg ; S.H. e\cef)t m the pi., when (in 
(' 19 2(». at least) coll., c‘'[). in shr oup's stumps, to 
walk or dance bri.skly : C. 17 mul-18, bestir . . 
an in Jon-^on and H.K. ; mul-C. 17-20, stir . . ., 
a.-' in Anon., I'ico Luncoshire Lovers, 1040 ; 1774, 
liridges, ‘ Then eea.se your canting sobs and groans, 
.And stir \our --tump.s to save your bones ’ ; 1809, 
Malkin; 1837. L\tton.- 2. IMoney : low’ s. ; ea. 
18_M) 50. Eciin .s Grose. ]]\ stump, a small piece. 
( t sO//?(/e/, (1 V See stump with (US). 

stump, V. To walk; from late 1850’s. H., l.‘<t 

ed. Gen. stump it, which ni Lytton, 1841, means 
to decamp, a sen.se very ob. and lare. Ex stump, to 
w alk cduiii'-^ily -—2. To beggar, rum : dial. (— 1828) 
by 1830, s. Esp, in jia.ssive, to l>e j)ennile8.s, as 
in T. Hook, 1830, and ‘ Pomes ’ Marshall, 1897, 
‘In the annals of the ab.solutely stum[>cdEx 
stump, to tniiK ate, or perhaps (H., 18001 ex cricket. 
—3. To challenge, esp. to a fight. Ganadian 
(— 1932). .I()hn Heames. Perhaps ex sense 2. 
—1. See stump up. 

stump, pay on the. To di.'«biirse readily and/or 
promjitly ; coll. : late G. 19-20. 

stump, up a. In a dillieulty ; U.S. (late 1820’s), 
anglicised by 1919. U.E.H. Sup. I.e. ‘ up a tree 
stump it. See stump, V., 1. 
stump up, v.t. To pay down, dhsburse ; 1821, 
Egan {see (piotation at rubbish) ; 1881, Rlacknioro. 
Karo. Ex stump up, to dig up by the roots. Cf. 
plan.k down. —2. Hence, v.i., to pay up ; to disburse 
money, ‘ fork out ’: 1835, Dickens, ‘ Why don’t you 


ask your old governor to stump up ? ’— 3. To ex¬ 
haust (a horse) by strain: 1875, Reynardson 

(O.E.D.); coll. > , by 1900, S.E. 

stump with (e.g. us), it’s a case of. A variant 
(— 1923) of (seostump, V., 2). Manchon. 

stumped, adj. See stump, v., 2. 
stumper. Small cricket ; T(jnbrnig(3 School 
(— 1904). At Harrow', stump.H ; coll. By 1919, it 
was gen. and S.E. Ex stump-cricket. 

stumps. iSee stump, ri., 1.- -2. See stumper.—3. 
it’s (a ease of) stumps with (us). (We) are lost, 
ruined : low {— 1887). Baumann. Ex stump, 
V., 2.—4. S<‘e ‘ Body ’ n Addenda. 

stumpy. Money; low: 1828 (O.E.D.); 1835, 
Dickens ; H., 5th ed. Ob. Ex stump, n., 2, which 
was perhaps suggested by short of blunt (money).— 
2. A stumpy person ; gen. as nickname : coll, and 
dial. : mid-G. 19-20. Ex adj.—3. Whence, ‘ a 
Thames sailing barge without a topmast ’ ; nautical 
coll : from ca. 1870. Bowen. 

Stim. Nuts: back s. (— 1859). IL, Ist ed 
See sret-sio ; cf. stunlauis). —2. Stone (weight) 
sol. or, at best, low coll. (— 1887). Baumann 
Cf. pun. 

’•‘stun, V. To cheat, swindle, as in stun out of the 
regulars, to defraud or deprive (a man) of his ‘ right¬ 
ful ' share of booty : c. : late G, 19-20 ; ob. E'c 
lit. sen.so of stun and perhaps influenced by sting, 1, 
q.v. 

stung, be. See sting. 

stunlaw(s). Walnuts: back s. (—1859). H., 

1st ed See sret-siO. 

stunned. Tijisy : from ('a. 1910 : Xew’ Zea¬ 
landers' and, by 1933 at late.st, Glaswegians'. Ex 
efl'e<‘ts of lupior. 

^stunned on skilly, be. T(* be s(*nt to prison and 
eonqxdled to eat ^klliv : e. (— 1859); f by 190<* 
H., 1st e(l. Cf. stun, v. 

stunner. An exceedingly attractive woman 
(Albert Smith, 1848) or thing (1848, Thackeray, of 
the performance of a play) , a person ('xeellent at 
doing something (Thackeray, 1855, of a cook) or a 
thing excclhmt in quality or remarkable m si/.o 
(frejm ea. 1875): coll. O.E.D. and I'. A’ H. Cf. 
stunning. 

stunners on, put the. To astonish ; confound 
low’(— 1859). H.. 1st ed. Exstunne/. 

st unning . Excellent, fir.^'t-rate ; delightful ; ex¬ 
tremely attractive or handsome : coll : 1849. 

Dicken.s (of ale) ; 1851, Mayhew (jf a ring) ; of a 
girl, from not later than 185b, F. E. Paget, ‘The 
most.stunning girl 1 ever .set my eyes on ’. (O.E.D.) 

Ex stun, to astound : cf. stunner and stunners on, 
qq.v.—2. Hence, clever, knowing : low’ coll 
(— 1857); t by 1900. ‘ Dueange Anglicus.' 

stunning Joe Banks. ‘ Stunning ' jmr e.rcellence : 
low’ London : '^a. 18.50-80. ICx stunning, q.v. -r- 
doe Banks, a noti'd public-house keeixir and 
‘fence' (ll. 1830-50), wlio, desjiite the low’ness of 
his eustoimus, was notoriously fair in his dealings 
w’lth them. H., 2nd ed. 

stunningly. The adv, of stunning, q.v. : coll. : 
inid-G. 19 20. 

stunsail, stunsel. See studnsel. 
stunt. An it(‘m in an entertainment ; coll. : 
lilOl, The Westminster Gazette, Jan. 31, ‘There will 
bo many new’ “ stunts ” of a vaudeville nature,' 
O.E.D. Ob. Ex IJ.S. stunt, an athletic perform¬ 
ance, any (daring) feat, 1805, itself perhaps ex Ger. 
stunde, an hour (O.E.D.), or. more prob., ex Dutch 
stoTid, a lesson (W.).—2. Hence, an enterprise under- 
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taken to gain an advantage or a reputation : coll.: 
from ca. 1912. H. G. Wells in Mr Britling, 1910, 
‘ It's the army side of the efficiency stunt," W.—3. 
Hence, any t'litcrprise, effort, or performance; 
coll. ; 1913, Rupert Brooke (O.K.I). ►Sup.).—4. 

Hemcc, from ca. 1920, a dodge, a (political, com¬ 
mercial or advertising) trick or novel idea : coll. 
E.g. ‘ The economy stunt ’ ; ‘ He's a bit too fond of 
stunts," Manchon.— -5. Ex sensi' 1 or 2. or both ; 
an attack or advance ; a bombing-sortie : mili¬ 
tary coll. : from late 191o, (O.E. l). records it for 

April, 191G.) 

stunt, adj. in first four senses of the n. (q.v.) : coll, 
stunt, v.i. To do some daring or very showy feat, 
esp. in aviation : coll. : orig. (1915), military. Ex 
tttunt, n., 1 and 2.—Ex n., 2 (q.v.). to undertake such 
an enterprise, esp. with a tinge of the sense in n., 4 : 
coll. ; from ca. 1921. 

stunter. The agent of the preceding ; coll., now 
verging on 8.E. 

stunting, vbl.n. See stunt, V. J. S. Phillimore, 
1918, ‘ Poets are a Hying (‘orps ... In prose the 
stunting genius is less ind]s])cnsable.’ W, 

stupe. A fool: 1762, BickerstalTe. “Was there 
ever such a poor stupe ? ’; Blackmore, 1870 
(O.E.D.). Coll. >, ca. 1900, dial. Ex : 

stupid. A stupid person: coll.: 1712, SteiHc; 
1860, George Eliot. Ex adj.- -2. Bacon : We.st* 
morland and Warwickshire s. (— 19(>4), not dial, 

E. D.D. 

stupid, adj. Very drunk : euphemistic, mostly 
Anglo-Irish, coll, : late C. 19-20. 

stupified, stupify, stupifying. Stufiefied, stupefy, 
stupefying: very common misspellings: C. 17- 
20. 

’“sturabaJl or -bin. A variant of sturilxn, q.v. 
Resp. H., 1st cd., and Baumann. 

*sturdy beggar. A beggar that rather demands 
than asks, esp.—or rather, only—if of the 5th (in 
C. 18, the 50th) Order of beggars : c. : C. 16-18. 
B.E. An underworld application of the other 
world’s gen. description. 

*sturiben or -bin ; occ. sturaban or -bin. A 

prison : c. : ca. 1855-1925, stir licing the usual 
C\ 20 word. A corruption of Romany stariben 
[steripe.n). kSee stir. 

*stush. A variant of sta^h, q.v. (Baumann.) 
style, cramp one's. To prevent one from doing, 
or being at, one's best; to handicap or check one ; 
uppcr-cla.ss coll. : C. 20 (certainly from not later 
than 1916). E. & Gibbons; Lyell. Ex athletics 
or racing. 

stymied, adj. Awkwardly placed ; nonplussed : 
from ca. 1920 : sporting coll. >, by 1933, S.E. Ex 
golf; golf sense ex stymie, a person partially blind 
(W.). 

styria. A sliria, ‘ a concretion . . . resembling 
an icicle '. Incorrect: ca. 1660-1750. O.E.D. 
styx ; Styx. A urinal: Leys School (— 1904). 

F. k H. Ex the gloomy river. 

sub. A subordinate: coll.: late C. 17-20 
(slightly ob.), but uncommon Ixifore Herbert 
Spencer’s use of it in 1840.—2. A subaltern (officer): 
coll. : mid-C. 18-20. Thackeray, 1862, ‘ When we 
were subs together in camp in 1803.’—3. A subject: 
coll. : 1838, Beckett, ‘ No longer was ho heard to 
sing, 1 Like loyal subs, ““ God save the King ! ” ’; 
very ob. except in U.S.—4. A subscriber ; coll. : 
1838, Hood (O.E.D.). Rare and virtually 1.—5. A 
substitute: cricketers’ coll.; 1864. Lewis.—6. A 
subscription ; coll. (— 1904).—7. An advance of 


money, esp. on wages : coll. : 1855. Ex subsist 
money (1835). O.E.D.—8. A submarine : naval 
and Air Force coll. : from 1914. (O.E.D. Sup.)—9. 

All: Anglo-Indian (— 1864). 11., 3rd ed. 

sub, v.i. To ])ay, or n'ceive, a ‘ sub ’ (the 
seventh sense) : coll, : from early 1870’s. H., 5th 

ed.—2. From late ISOO's, to j)ay (a workman) 
‘sub". O.E.D.—3. \’.i. and v.t., to subedit : 
eoll., orig. and mainly journahstie : trom ca. 1890.— 
4. V.i., to act as a substitute {for somebody) : 
eoll.: from late 1870’.‘<. (O.lvD.)—5. To 
seribe : late C. 19 -20. A. Lunn, The JJarronnns, 
1913, ‘A f<‘w men . . , suhlual together to buy a 
few books,’ 

sub-beau. ‘A wou'd-be-fme ’, B.E. : coll. : late 
C. 17-mid-18. Also drinl-beou. 

sub-fuse. The 19:{l-6 variation of dim (in¬ 
significant. lacking cliaracter), (j.v. : Oxford Dni- 
versity. Thi.s, however, is a revival, for the term 
existed in 18(i4, Futi, May 21, ‘ Anon I saw a 
gentle youth (no 'sub fuse ' undergrad), j ‘ Toga 
i'lrihs ’ he had none, no mortar-board he had ’ 
(E, & 11.). It exi.sted at Harrow School in lir^t 
<h‘cade of C. 20: Lunn, 77ir JJtururoitis, I9i:>. 
Lit., sub-fuse, subfusc, subfus/e -- dusky ; .sombre 
(lit. and lig.).—2. Hence, (of dre.ss) iiiodi'st, of qiiu t 
<‘ok)ur : ibid.: from ca. 1932. D. Sayers, dandy 
Fight, 1935, ‘ I notiee that we are both decently sub¬ 
fusc. Have you seen TrimmiT in that frightful 
frock like a eaiiary larnp.sbade ? ’ 

Sub-liue. A printed form enabling a man to get 
an advance of wages: Public tVorks’ (— J935). 
St>e sub, n., 7, and line, n., 6. 

sub on one's contract. To raise a loan, using 
contract as a proof oi ability to repay : tlieatrieal : 
late (’. 19 20. Sei* sub, v., 1. 

[sub rosa. Secretly, surrejititiously : vhen used 
seriously it is S.E. (though, in C. 20. a rank elielu ) ; 
when jocularlv, it at least verges on eoll. : rnid-P, 
17-20.1 

subaltern's luncheon. A glass of water and a 
tightening of one’s Indt ; eoll. : late ('. 19-20 ; oh. 
A. Giiffiths. 1904, ‘ The traditional ““ subaltern's 
luncheon ”,’ O.E.D. 

subby. A sub-warden : Oxford undergradiiati s' : 
from ca. 1870. (diaries Turley, dodfriy Maitm, 
Undergraduate, 1904, 

subduplicate ; subtriplicate. Subduple ; sub¬ 
triple : catacbn*stic : mid-G. 17-20. Hobbes. 
(O.E.D.) 

8ubjec(k). Subject: sol. (— 1887). Baumann. 

Cf. objec{k). 

subject. Kind, sort : cataebrestic : late ('. 19- 
20. George Ingram, Stir, 1933, ' Roberts shared in 
all the contraband—many and various in subjec t— 
that ►Smith managed to get hold of.’ 

sublime, when ironical, is coll. : late C. 19-20. 
E.g. ‘ sublime conceit ’. 

sublime rascal. A lawyer: ca. 1820 80. H., 
3rd ed. 

subordination. Subornation : catachiestic : t a. 
1640-1700. On the other hand subsidary for sub¬ 
sidiary is merely erroneous; ca. 1628-1700. 
O.E.D. 

subs, pair o’. A pair of shoes ; Glasgow lower 
classes’ (-— 1934). Perhaps Cf. sub, n., 5. 

subsee. V'^egctables; Regular Army’s: late 
C. 19-20. B. & P. Ex Hindustani. 

substance. See shadow. 

substract, -tion. To subtract; subtraotion} 
mid-C. 16-20 : S.E. until mid-C. 19, then sol. 
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subtle as a dead pig. Very ignorant or 8tu]jid : 
eoll, : ca. 1070 1720. Walker, 1072; IlobcrtHon, 
r/irasf'ologia Ucncralis, 1081. Ay)pcrflon. 

suburb. The following phrases may be coll, 
verging on 8.K. or wholly S.E. ; they Ix^long to ca. 

I. 500-1080 ;— suburb-garden, a keep’s lodging, or a 
])rivatf ‘ harem ’ ; suburb-humour, blackguardly 
hiiiuour ; suburb justice, ‘ money is right ’ ; 
suburb-trade, harlotry; suburb (wanton) tricks; 
suburb wench (oce. drab or sinner), a harlot; 
suburban roarer, a brothel bully; house in the 
suburbs, a brothel; and miniou of the suburbs, a 

nial!‘ keep. 

succedaneum, a remedy, is a C. 18 (ataebresis ; 
succeedaneum a (’. 18-20 error. O.K.l). 

successfully. tSuceehsively ; sol. (dro-se, 3rd 
cd-, suggivsts lliat it is Anglo-Irish) : lato Ck 18-20. 
(In several dialects, it cjiressivdrj, E.D.D.) 
rii(' O.E.l). exarnph' is irreh'vant. 

such, pron. 3’his, that, these, those, it, them : 
sol.: mid-(k 10*20. E.g. ‘If you have leisure, 
don’t waste such.’—2. Also adj. 'J’his, that, tlu'.se, 
those: id.: id. E.g. ‘At such el«‘etion ' for at 
tiiat election ’. Fowler. 

such, adj. An intensive, the criterion Ixdng 
\ )igu(' and/or ignortv] : eoll. : mid-C 10-20. 

I 'dall, ea. 1553, ‘ ^ e shall not . . . inairy . . . Ye 
aiesueh . . . an as.s ’ ; 1900, \V. Cdyn,‘. . . Where 
we stayed the night at such an inn ! ’ O.E.l).—2 

Se(‘ such, jiron., 2.—3. Se(‘ no SUCh. 

such, as. Accordingly or conseijiiently ; thero- 
njton ; (rather illiterati') eoll. : 1721. \V. Fowler, 

1814, '[She] niotion(‘d for me to come to her 
IliLdines.H. As such she addiessed me in the most 
jileiisant manner possibh-.’ Ex as siah, in that 
eajiacity. O.E.l). 

such a dawg ! A theatru'al e.]). (1888-ea. 1914) 
ajiplied to a tremendous ' masher '. W’are. 

such a few ; such a many. So (very) few ; so 
(very) many; eoll.: from ea. 1840; oh. 
Thaekerny, 1841, ‘ Sm h a manv things in that time 
O.E.l). 

such a much. So much . . . a ; to so great an 
e\t<'nt a : eataehrestie : late C. 19-20. P. (1. 
Wodehouse, A J'rrf(rl's Vnrle, 1903, ‘That is wliy 
. , . Jtugby is Hueh a much better game than 
Association.’ 

such a reason my goose pissed or pissed my goose. 

A e.p. retort on anyone making an absurd excuse, 
giving an absurd reason: laU* U. 18 mid-19. 
Grose, 3rd ed. 

such a thing as . . . !, there is. Look out fc>r 

-1 : a coll, threat : Iat«‘ (’. 19-20. Ex the hint 

that since this thing exist.s, it must be considered. 
O.E.l). 

such . . . who. Such ... as : eataehrestie 
verging on sol. : C. 19 20. E.g. John Rhode, The 
Hanging Woman, 1931, * Such of mv accjuaintancc a 
who care to sulmiit themselves to my experiments 
. , . come to visit me here.’ 

’•‘suck. Strong drink : o. : late C. 17-early 19. 
B.E., Grose. Hence, rum suck, excellent liquor. 
Fix suck, a small draught or drink.—2. A breast¬ 
pocket, says P\ & H. ; o[K;n to doubt.—3. A dis¬ 
appointing or deceptive incident, event, or result; 
Iks. (1850), anglicised ca. 1890. Gen. suck-in, orig. 

II. S. ; anglicised ca. 1880. Ex suck in, v.—-4. A 
toady : university : from ca. 1800 ; ob. H., 2nd 
ed. Ex sucker, q.v.—6. See sucks. 

rack. The homosexual v. (i. and t.) and ooo. n. : 
low coll.: C. 19-20. See esp. Allen Walker Read, 


Lexical Evidence from Folk Epigraphy, 1936 
(Paris ; privately printed). 

suck-and-swallow. The pudendum muliebre : 
low : C. 19-20. Cf. sucker, 4. 

suck-bottle, -can, -pint, -pot, -spigot. A con¬ 
firmed drunkard or tipjiler : coll, verging on S.E. : 
resp. mid-C. 17 mid-18 (Rrome), C. 19, C. 17-19 
((’utgravc), C. 19-20 (ob.), and late C. 10-17. 

suck-casa. A public-house : low: mid-C. 19-20. 
H.. 1st cd., where it is spelt cassa. Ex suck, n., 1 + 
casa, q.v. 

suck-egg. A silly person: dial. (— 1851) > b. 
(— 1890). Rarrere & lycland. 

suck eggs, teach one’s grandmother to. See 
grandmother to . . . 

suck-in, n. Sec suck, n., 3.—2. Ik, to deceive ; 
to ciieat; dial. (— 1842) >, by 1850, s. (orig. 
U.S. ; r(‘-anglicised, as s., in late C, 19). Ex suck in, 
to engulf in a whirljiool. 

suck one’s face. To drink: low coll. : late (j. 17- 

riiid-18. R.K. 

suck one’s forefinger. To suck it and then, with 
it, draw a line round one’s neck as a form of oath : 
lo^^e^ <-lasse8’ coll. (— 1923). Manclion. 
suck-pint, -pot, -spigot. See suck-bottle, 
suck the monkey. See monkey, 
suck the mop. To be the victim of an omnibus 
‘ nursing ’ exploit : ea. 1870-80. H., 5th ed. S(‘e 

7 UJrsr, V., in omnibus sense.—2. ‘ To wait on the 
cab-rank for a job’: cabmen's (— 1889); ob. 
Ware. 

suck the sugar-stick. See sugar-stick, 
suck up to. To insinuat€' oneself into another*B 
favour; to toady to: s<‘hoolboys’ s. (— 1880). 
II., 2nd cd. ; Kijilmg, 1900, ‘That little swine 
Manilers . , . always suckin' up to King ' ; 
liorotby Sayers, 1932. 

sucker. -I jiarasite or s]longer : U.S. (18.56); 
jiartly anglicised ca. 1890.—2. A greenhorn ; a 
simpleton; coll.: U.S. (1857), partly anglicised 
ca. 1895. Tiiornton.- -3. Ibuieo, in C. 20, among 
tramps, one who gives money (not always derisive : 
F. tiennings) ; and among criminals, a prospective 
victim ((’harles E. Leach).—4. The membrum 
Virile: low; 0. 19-20; ? ob.—5. A baby; lower 
classes’coll : tk 19 20. Bee; Manehon. 
suckey. See sucky. 

sucking Nelson. A midshipman : nautical coll. : 
from ca. 1820 ; ob. Lit., immature N. 

suckles ia a jocular eoll. sjxdling (? first printed in 
(JaUworthy's Swan Song, 1928) of circles : as in th€ 
best suckles. 

sucks. Sweetmeats: coll. : 1858, T. Hughes, 
(Lit., things to suck.) Also, collective singular, as 
in a knob of suck (1805). O.E.l). Of. suction. 4. 

sucks ! An ‘ expression of derision ’ : Bootham 
School: C. 20. Anon., Diet, of Bootham Slang, 
1925. Cf. suck in, q.v. Also, and from ca. 1890, at 
otluT schools. Often sucks to you. E. F. Benson, 

David of King's, 1924, has sucks for - /, that's a 

disa])])Ointmcnt for so-and-so! 

suckster, suckstress. An irrumator, -trix : low 
coll. ; G. 19-20 ; ob. 

’*‘sucky. Rather drunk ; late C. 17-19; c, >, 
cn. i750, low B. B.E, (suckey); Grose ; Baumann. 
Ex suck, n., 1, q.v. 

suction. The drinking of (strong) liquor ; drink¬ 
ing : 1817, Scott (O.E.D.).—2. Hence (- 1887 ; 
nautical, says Baumann), strong drink.—3. The 
phrases power of suction, capacity for ‘ booze * 
(Dickens, 1837); live on suction, to drink hard 
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(-- 1904).—4. Sweetmeats : Winchester : late 
C. 19-20. Wrench. Cf. suck's. 
sudden !, this is so. See so sudden, 
sudden death. A decision by one throw (not, e.g., 
by two out of three) : 1834, Maginn.—2. Hence, a 
decision by one game, as in lawn tenins when tlio 
Bet-acoro is 6-all : C. 20 : s. >, by 1030, coll. 
(C'ollinson).'—3. A fowl served as a spatchcock : 
Anglo-Indian: 1848 (Yule & l^umell).—4. A 

crumpet or a Sally Lunn : university (— 1874) ; 
ob. H., 6th ed.—5. (’oflee : t\>ckney.s' : late C. 
19-20 ; ob. E. Pugh, The Cock-uej/ at Home, 1014. 

SUdding. Sudden : sol. : C. 10-20. Likewise 
suddinglij. 

suds. Ale : military : C. 20. F. & Gibbons. 
Bubbles on ale likened to .soap-suds. 

suds, in the. In a dilliculty ; }>erplcxed : from 
ca. L570 : S.E. until C. 18, then coll. ; in ('. 10-20, 

B. : very ob. Swift ; Grose, 1st ed.—2. Fuddled ; 

slightly drunk : ca. 1706-80. (O.E.D.) 

Suds, Mrs. A W’ashcrwoman ; coll. (— 1023). 
Manchon. 

sued up. See sewed up. 

*SUet(t)y Isaac. Suet imdding : c. (— 1004); 
ob. Also soapy Isaac. Ex sallowne.ss. 

Suez canals. Suez Canal shares; Stock Ex¬ 
change coll. (— 1887). Baumann 
suffer much ?, do you. A c.p. of mock pitv : late 

C. 19-20 ; ob. 

sufferer. A tailor : low : from ca. 1866 ; ob. 
H., Ist ed. ? ex fiatience. 

suffering a recovery. Getting over a drinkmu- 
bout : Australian coll, eiiphciiusm (— 10,36). 

suffering cats ! An agonised c.p. directed at bml, 
or very shrill, singing : from ca. 1870. Fx cater¬ 
wauling. 

*suffler. A (seeming) drunkard taking part in 
versing law (swindling with fal.se gold) : c. ; lute 
C. ItV-early 17. Greene. 

Suffolk bang. An inferior, cxcc.s.^ively hard 
cheese': nautical coll. : G. 10. Bowen 
Suffolk punch. See punch, n. 

Suffolk stiles. Ditches : coll. : mid-C. 17-early 
18. Fuller, 1002. Ct. Essf'.i shirs. 

suffisticate. AC. 17 incorrectness for sophi.shcate. 
O.E.D. 

SUfl, a ^Mohammedan iny.stic, is often confu.si'd 
with Sophy, a Pt'rsian monarch. O.E.D. 

sugar. Money : low : 1802, The CornhilL Maga¬ 
zine, A'ov., ‘ Wo have just touclied for a rattling 
stake of sugar at Brum.’ Ex sugar and honey, q.v. 
—2. A grocer; louer cJa.ssc.-,' (— 1900). Ware. 
Ex a jirincipal commodity.—3. ]S"orth(w'ard.s); 
Wood Wharf (West India Dock, London) doekens’ 
(— 1935). E.g. ‘ a little more sugar, Tom {or Pdll or 
Jack) ! ’, called by the piler to the driver of the 
electric gantry. Ex the fact that the North Quay of 
the West India Dock is regarded as ‘ the natural 
homo for sugar storage.’ (Very local, this ; hut 
included for the light it throws on the origin of s.)— 
4. Gen. a sugar. A cube or lump of sugar : coll, : 
C. 20.—5. A term of address to a girl ; from ca. 
1930. Ex LI.8. (J. Curtis, The Gilt Kid, I9.3(>.) 

sugar, v.i. To shirk while pretending to row 
hard: Cambridge University rowing (— 1890), 
Barrbro & Loland.-—2. To tamper with (food); 
to fake (accounts); to give a specious appearance of 
prosperity to; from ca. 1890. (O.E.D. Sup.) 

Prob. suggested by ‘ cooking ’ accounts and ‘ salt¬ 
ing ’ mines.—3. Hence, to dupe (a person): low 
(— 1923). Manchon. Cf.;—4. sugET (a person’s) 


milk for him. To harm a person under the pretext 
of doing his work: workmen’s (— 1023). Man¬ 
chon. 

sugar and honey. Money: rhyming s. (— 1869). 
H.. 1st ed. Cf. sugar, n. 

sugar-basin ; sugar-stick. The female, the male, 
pudend ; low: rcsj)., mid-(h 19-20 ; latoC. 18-2<> 
(Gro.se, 2nd ed.). Ob. Whence suck the sugar- 
stick. sexually to take a man. 
sugar-boat. See captured . . . 
sugar candy. Brandy; rhyming .s. (— 18.19); ob. 
H., 1st ed. 

sugar daddy. An oldish man sjH'udmg lavi.-^hly on 
a young woman : U.8., aTiglieiaeil. via the ‘ talkies ’, 
ca. 1931. ('T sugar, n. 1. (pv. 

sugar (for the bird), little bit of. A premium, a 
bonus ; an unexjieeted hem'iit or acquisition : low : 
1897-ea. 1910. Ware. 

sugar \i\ ])or.--on's) milk for him . See sugai*, V , 4 
sugar on, be. To }»e much in love with (u [icrson i: 
non-ari.stoeratie (— 1887); j by 1930. Bauimiiiu 
Punning be sweet on. 

sugar-shop. ‘ A head centre of biibcry ' , 
eh'ctioneering (— 190‘>) : oh. Ware Ex sugar. 
n . ]. 

sugar-stick. See sugar-basin. 

Sugar-Stick Brigade, the. J'he Army Ser-, iee 
Corps; military 1— 1901); by 1916 

sugar up. To Hatter (u ])erson) : coll. (— 1'92:C 
Manchon. 

sugared I, I’m or I'll be. 1 m dainneti ! ; it ('on- 
notes (profound) astoiii.shment or (gieat) ])<'r{)le\it \ : 
from ca. IS'to, Anon. Troddles. 1901. Eujilie. 
mistie for b****red 

SUgarer. lunker ; a shiiki'r, esp at rowing. 
C. 2o. () K E. (Sup.). lOx sugar, v.i 

suicide. Four horses driseri in a line So'e t / 
and '-■porting • ea. IS(>0-19oo. H . ,3rd ('d 

suicide club (or S.C.), the. .Ma-hine-gunn.'rs. 
battalion stretclier-iieaior--. or, e^p., l)oInber^ 
military coll.: late 1916, oh. F. A, Gililions 
Becans(' tlu'iis wa.s dangerou'- woik. 

suicide club, join the. ‘ To nnd«'rtake any dan 
gerous duty'- naval (oll.: 1916 or ]!>!♦> ; ob. 
Bowen. Cf. the ])re('('ding. 

*Suit. ‘Game’, ‘lav’; method, trak ; ])re- 

tenee ; impOMtion : ('. of ea ISJO .^o \ au\ 2 

A watch and seals : e, of ca. 1830 ',*0. Ain-worth 
Ex S.E. suit, a conqiletc .set. 
suit, birthday. See birthday suit. 

*suit, upon the. In the (spenliedj manner ; sec 
suit, 1. \biu.\. 

♦suit and cloak. A ‘good store of Bramle or 
any otlii'r agreeahle Lupior, let down Gutt(M--hui*' 
B.E. ; c : late C. 17 (*arly 19. 

suit of mourning. A jmir of black eyes : (a. 

182<) - 80. J'lgan's G rose. 

♦suite. See suit, J.— suji-muji. Sec souji- 

mouji. 

sukey. A kettle: low (— 1823); ob. Ih'e. 

? origin : cf. Welsh Gypsy sukar, to hum, to whisyier 
—? hence, 2, a general servant or ‘ slavey ’ : from 
ca. 1820 ; ob. Ex Sukey, a lower-class diminutive 
of Susan, a name frequent among servants.-—3 
Hence, sukey-tawdry, a slatternly woman in fine 
tawdry; ca. 1820-50. Bee.—4. Perhaps hence, a 
Bimpleton ; mid-G. 19-20. 

sulphur. Pungent or lurid talk : 1897 (O.E.D.) ; 

8. r by 1920, coll. Slightly ob. Because sulphur¬ 
ous. Cf. sense 2 of: 

BOltry. Indelicate ; 1887, Kipling, ‘ Sultry 
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stories’ (O.E.D.): b. >, by 1920, coll.—2. Hence 
(of language), lurid: 1891, ‘Sultry language’, 
O.E.l). : R. by 1910, colJ. (If. sulphur. —^1. Un- 
(•(unfortable, lively, ‘hot’: 1899, Clonan Doyle, 
‘ 1 whall make it pretty Hultry for you,’ O.E.D. 

sum. An arithmetical probl(‘m to solve which 
one must ayjpjy a rule ; sucdi a problem solved : 
coll.: ('. 19 20. Dickens, 183K, has ‘Sums in 
sim})l(‘ jntf'rest O.E.D. (1 think that its u.so in 
New Zealand and Australia has never been classi¬ 
fiable as other than standard.) 

sum ! Adsurn ! : i’ublic Schools’ coll. : mid- 
('. 19-20. 

sumfill(g) ; sumpfill(g). Sonu thing : sol. : C. 
19 20. Vi. 

sumjao. To warn, correct, coerce : Anglo- 
Indian coll. : 1820. Ex Hindustani, ’i’ule &, 

liurnell. 

summat. As ‘ somewhat ’, it is low coll, (prob., 
cx the dial, use) ; as ‘ something ’, it is sol. : both, 
O’. 19-20. llaurnann. 

summer-blink. A gleam of sunlight on a day of 
bad weather : nautical coll. : 2(». Bowen. 

summer-cabbage. An umlmdla: low( -- 1823), 
Egan's (»ros<'. Cf. f/rec/KS, q.v.—2. A woman : 
E. A: 11. ; but 1 '' this so ? if correct, of ea. 1850- 

summerhead. .A, sun-umbrella : Anglo-Indian 
<(•11,: 1797 (O.E. I).). ('orruyiti d 

summin. .Sometlnng • sol • 19 20. (Erne.'-t 

Kavmond, A Fannly That b us, 1929.) ('f. sum- 

'///((/) and sup'ri, (jf|.\, 

summons. 3’o summon legally : late (’. 18-20: 
>.E till (.'. 2tl, then a sol. 
sumpflii(g). See sumfinig). 

SUmpsy. .An a<tion ol assumpsit: i<‘gal : from 
<a. 180(*. H.. 3rd ed. 

sun, have been in the ; have, < >r have got, the sun 
m one’s eyes. To lx- drunk : resp. 1770 (O.E.l >.) 
arul IStO, Dickens, Itavc : hav( (jat m)t before cu. 
ISt'O. Also have han standnaj too lotuj tn the sun 

1874). ('1 sunshine. Ex Min-da/.zle or-drowsi¬ 

ness. 

sun, taste the. Sro taste the sun. 

sun-arc. A cinema coll. : Iroin ea. 1927. See 
' .M(i\ ing-l*ictun‘ .Slang § 3. 

Sim-dodger. .A heliograjdier : mililarv : 1900, 

Illustrated Hits, I )cc. 22. ’V ia sun-siynalhny. 

sun-dog. A mock sun : nautical coll, xerging on 
S.E. : Irorii ca. IGliO. 

sun is scorchmg your eyes out, the. Set' scorching 
your eyes out. 

sun over the foreyard, get the. To drink before 
noon : nautieal (•— 1904). Bowen detines sun over 
the forn/ard as ‘ the time b> which a drink is per¬ 
missible ’ ; gen. the sun is over the foreyard. L’f. sun, 
have been in the. 

sunburnt. Haxing many (ong. and esyi., male) 
children : late C. 17-varly 19. B.E], ; (Irose, Ist 

ed. Punning son.- —-2. ‘ C’lapyx'd ’ ; ca. 1720 1890. 
A Xeiv Canluig Diet., 1725, Punning burnt. 

Sunday. To spend Sunday {with a person) : 
Society eoll. ( - 1909); ob. \^’are. 

Sun^y, look both or nine or two ways for. See 
look . . . 

Sunday-aftemoon courting-dress. (Of servant- 
girls) best elolhe.'^ : low’er classes’ eoll, ( - 1887). 
Baumann. 

Sunday clothes on, the old man has got his. A 

low c.p. indicating an erectio penis. In allusion to 
starched. 


Sunday face. The po.steriors : low : from ca. 
I860: ob. 

Sunday flash togs. (Of men) best clothes : low 
(- 1880). Ware. 

Sunday girl. A week-end mistress : ca. 1890- 
1915. 

Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes and togs. Sunday 
clothes: resp. coll. ((’. 20) and b. (1894, Baring- 
(lould : O.E.D.). liy jocular amplification of 
Sunday clothes, ('f. S unday-afternoon courtinij- 
dress, q.v. 

Sunday man. ‘ One who gw-s abroad on that day 
only, lor fear of arrests ’, Grose, Ist ed. : from ca. 
1780; ob. : coll. >, ca. 1850, S.E,—2. A prosti- 
tute'.s bully: low; from ea. 1880. Because he 
walks out with her on that day, 

Sunday-mopper. An enijiloyee that, to increase 
his (‘arnings, floes others’ Sunday work : work¬ 
men’s (— 1923). Manchon. 

Sunday Out(, one's). A rlornestic servant’s 
monthly or alternate Sunday free : frf)m late 
18.50’s: eoll. till ca. 1920, th<‘n S.E. (Orig. a 
servants’ term.) 

Sunday Pic, the. The s a )uj ay P id aria I : j ou rn a 1 - 
i.sts’ eoll : ( '. 20. 

Sunday promenader. See once-a-week man. 
Sunday saint. One who, having been dissolute 
all the week, turns re-pectable and ^an(•tlmonlouK on 
Sunday : coll, : from ca. 1870. (’f. Scottish 
.'^(indo'i/ fae(. 

Suudayfied. Suitable to Sundav ; in Sundav 
<lothcs: coll. >, by 1920, S.E. : 1899 (O.E.D.). 

Sundayish. Bather like, or as on, Sunday : 
1797 : coll. >. by V. 20. S.E. (O.E.D.) 

Sundays. Set^ month of Sundays.—Sundays 
come together or meet, when two. Never: .semi- 
jiroverbial coll. : from ca. 1610 ; ob. excejit in dial. : 
Haugliton. 1616; Kav. (’f. Shrop.shire the first 
Sunday in thi intddle of the week and Tibh's Eve, St, 
q.v. (.A]) per.son.) 

Sunderl^d fitter. Tlie Knave of ('lub.s : jocular 
North-C’ountry eoll. (— 1847). HalJiwell. 

sundowner. A tramj» habitually arriving at a 
station too late for work but in time to get a night's 
shelter and a ration: .Australian eoll. by 1910, 
S.E. : 1875, Miss Bird; 1926, dice Doone, ‘The 
wonl IS now almobt obsolete, swuggie being the 
term almost unnersally in use.' (.See esp. Morns.) 
Hence : 

sundowning. Tins practice : Au>tralian coll. : 
from ca. 1890. Kinglake. 

Sunlight!, don’t worry—use. A c.)). of the 
1920's. Gollinson. Ex a famou-s adverti.'^ement by 
Sunlight Soap. 

sunny bank. A good tin* m winter : coll. : late 
('. 17-early 19. B.K. ; Grose, Lst f'd. Ex the 
xuirmth, with pun on banking a fire. 

sunny south. The mouth : rhyming s. : 1887, 
The Hifiree, Nov. 7. 

sun’s high lad. A .smart fellow : tailors' : 1928, 
The Tailor and Cutter, Nov. 29. An elaboration of 
bradd lad. 

Sunshades : or s. The Sunehales Extension of 
the Buenos Aires and Rosario Railway (lorapany 
shares : Slock Exchange : lato C. 19-early 20. 

sunshine, have been in the. To be drunk.- 185", 
(lieorge Eliot. As early as 1816 in dial. : E.D.D. 
Se<' sun, have been in the. 

sunspottery. The science of solar spots; 
astronomcis'(— 1887). Baumann, 
sup. A supplement: ct.ll. (— 1923). Manchon., 
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sup(e). A variant of svper^ 1 (H., 1st ed.). 3 
(1824, O.E.D.), 4 (- 1904, F. & H.), and 0 (- 1004, 
F. & H., esp, supe and slangy watch and chain), qq.v. 

super. A supernumerary : 1853, ‘Cuthbert Bede’ 
(O.E.D.); theatrical s. >, ca. 1880, coll.—2. A 
supernumerary on a ship, i.e. a supercargo ; nau¬ 
tical 8. (1866) >, ca. 1890, coll.-—3. Ex senses 1 and 
2, a supernumerary in gen. : coll.: from ca. 1880.— 
4. A superintendent of a station : Australian s. 
(1870, Lindsay Gordon) >, ca. 1900, coll. Morris. 
—6. A police superintendent, cap. in address ; coll. : 
mid-C. 19-20.—6 (Also SOUper.) A wati'h : e, : 
from late 1850’s. Ware derives it from soup-plate, 
hence souper, hence super. Cf. super, bang a, and 
super-screiving. 

super, V. To be a ‘ super sense 1 : often as 
vbl.n., supering (188l>, O.E.D.)—2. See super list. 

super, adj. Superficial (in measurement; gen. 
after the n.) ; trade coll. : 1833, T. Hook, ' At so 
much per foot, super ’, O.E.D.—-2. Superfine ; trade 
coll. : from ca. 1840. Bischoff, Woollen Manu¬ 
facture, 1842 (O.E.D.).—^3. Extremely strong, 

capable, intelligent : from ca. 1910. (See esj). 
Fowler.) Ex superman. Cf. v.'izard, q.v.— 
Hence, excellent, ‘ swell' : from ca. 1925. U. 
Keverne, The Man in the died Hat, 19.30, ‘ He was 
staying at the “ Beach Very super.’ 

*super, bang a. To steal a watch by breaking the 
ring : c. : late C. 19-20. H. Hapgood, 1903 
(O.E.D.). See super, n., last sense. 

super list, be on the. To be marked for super- 
se.ssion (Turk* V); more gen., be supered, to be sn])er- 
seded : at certain Public Schools ; from th(* 18S0's. 
Charles Turley, Godfrey Marten, Schoolboy. 1902, 
‘ I have been in Lower Fourth exactly four terms," 
he went on, “ and my |x*ople are getting sick, and 
Sandy says 1 shall be * supered ' in a term or two.” 

*super-screwing. Watch-steahng *. c. (— 1859). 
H., 1st ed. E.v twisting handle.^ off. See super, n., 
last sense, and super, bang a. 

*super-super bastard. A mean, bullying, tyran¬ 
nical fellow : c,, and lows. : from ca. 1910. James 
Spenser, Limey Breaks In, 1934, ‘This warder was 
another of the variety known amongst juxson 
populations as super-super ba,stard.s.’ 

supercede. To supersede : L5-20 ; S.E. until 

I'. 19, then incorrect. (O.E.D.) 

supercharged, ppl.adj. Intoxicated ; aircraft 
engineers’ ; from ca. 1926. The Daily Herald, 
Aug. 1, 1936. 

supered, be. See super list. 

Superfine Review, The. The Saturday Review. 
literary : ca. 1863-1910. Tbackaray-comed. 

supemacular. (Of liquor) excellent : 1848, 

Thackeray (O.E.D.); ob. Ex : 

supernaculum. A liquor to be drained to the 
last drop ; excellent liquor ; excellent anything ; 
C. 18-20 ; ob. \V. King, 1704, ‘ Their jests wero 
Supernaculum'' •, Grose, 1st ed. (‘Good liquor’). 
Ob. Ex the adv., (j.v. Cf. supernacidar -2. 
Hence, a draught that utterly empties cup or glass ; 
1827, l)isra(*li (O.E.Ib).—3. A full glass: rnid-G. 
19-20 ; like sense 2, ob. 

supernaculum, adv.; oec., C. 16, -nagulum, 
-neg-, and, (J. 17, -nacullum,-naguUum. To the last 
drop : late C. 16-20 ; ob. Nashe, 1592, ‘ Drinking 
super nagulum, a devise of drinking new come out 
of France ’ ; B.E. ; The Edinburgh Review, 1835. 
Ob. Ex the practice of placing one’s upturned 
glass on the left thumb-nail, to show that not a 
drop has been left: a mock-L. translation of the 


Ger. auf den nagel (trinken). Cf. Fr. boire rubia aur 
Vongle (W.).—2. Often eiliptioally, as in Cotton, 
1664, and fig., as in Jonson, 1598, ‘[Cupid] plaies 
super nagulum with my liquor of life.’ 

supersnagative. First-rate ,* ‘ splendid ’; excel¬ 
lent : Australians’ and Now Zealanders’ : from ca, 
1890 ; ob. Perhaps ex superfine on supernacidar, 
q,v„ but prob, fanciful on superlative. 

superstitious pie. A minced or a Christmas pin : 
a Puritan or Precisian nickname : late C. 17-mid-l8. 
]i.E. Because, by Puritans, made some weeks 
before Christmas. 

sup’n ; supp’m, supp’n. Something : ilIit(‘rato 
slurring, e.sp. m New* Zealand (— 1935). Ex dial. 

*SUpOUch. An inn-hostess; a landlady : c. ; 
late (’. 17-18. B.E., Grose. ? origin, unless ex 

sup, n. -f- {ta) pouch. 

supped all one’s porridge, have. No longc'r to 
suffer wdth one's teeth : lower clas.ses’ coll. (— 192.3) 
Manehon. 

supper, give the old man his ; supper, warm the 
old man’s. To confer tiie act of kind ; to sit, skills 
raised, before the lire. Low : late C. 19-20. 

supper, set one his. To jarfonn a feat that 
another cannot imitate, let alone sur[)ass : coll 
(— 1891). J. M. Dixon's dictionary of idiomate 
English. 

supple IS often, by the illiterati*. confused wifli 
subtle. (Desmond Coke, The School across the 
Road, 1919.) 

supple both ends of it. To abate a i)ria])ism : low 
Seot.s : lat€^ ('.18 -29. 

Supple Twelfth, the. The 12th Lancers ; mili¬ 
tary : from the Pi'iunsular \Var; slightly ob. 
F. & Gibbons. 

supp’m, supp’n. See sup’n. 
suppose or I suppose. Nose ; rhyming s S(*e I 
suppose. (Manehon has tlie abbr.) 

suppose or supposing, introductory of a propo.s.il 
or a suggestion, is coll. : resji. 1779 and late C. 19 - 
29. R. Bagot, 1908, ‘ By tlie way. .supposing you 
W(‘re to drop " uncle-ing ” me ? ’ O.E.D. 

Surat. An adulterated or an inferior article : 
coll, (mostly Lancasliin*) : 1863, The Times, May 8 , 
ob. Surat cotton is inferior to American. 

surbeaten, surboted, surbutting. liu orred for 
surbated, ui., surb(i{i)lttig : C. 17. ().I0.I). 

sure ! (Jcrtamly ! ; with pleasure ! ; agri't'd 1 ; 
coll. ; early (j. 18, in England, whence it fled to the 
U.y. ; r<*-angli''ised cu. 1919. l’'ar(juhar, in The 
Beaux' Stratagem, 1797 (cited by G. H, McKnight, 
English irori/,s', 1923). 

sure !, be ; I am sure ! ; you may be sure ! At 

end of sentence, these phrases wlien as.sovcrative are 
coll. : 1839, N. Wheaton, ‘ To all my inquiries . . . 
1 only received fur answer—" i don't know, I’m 
sure ”, O.E.D. 

sure, for. As certain ; kir certain ; indubitably : 
late C. 16 20 : iS.E. until late C. 19, then coll. 
Stev*eiison, 1883, ‘ Dosjierate blades, for sure 
O.E.D. 

sure I, to be. Of course ! : mid-C. 17-29 : S.E. 
until late (2. 19, then coll. —2. Often euneessively : 
admitted ! ; indeed ! : coll. : mid-C. 19-29. 

sure I, -well, I’m ; well, to be sure ! 1 am sur¬ 
prised : coll. : 1840, Thackeray, ‘ ” Well, I’m 

sure ! ” said Bei'ky ; and that was all she said,’ 
O.E.D. ; well, to be sure /, app. not before lato C. 19. 

sure and , . be. (Only in infinitive or im¬ 
perative.) To bo careful to ; not to fail to ; coll. : 
from ea. 189(3. ‘ Be sure and look ! ’ 
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sure as . . as. Very sure. Of these phrases, 
prob. only those are coll, of which the criterion- 
member or the gen. tone is familiar 8.E. or coll. 
Thus, (as) sure as the Creed or one’s creed is S.E., as 
is (as) sure as fate or death ; but (as) sure as a 
gun (B. & Fletcher, 1622 ; Steele, 1703 ; Meredith, 
1850) is coll., as are sureas eggs (Bridges, 1772), sure 
as eggs is eggs (Goldsmith), sure as God made little 
apples (late C. 19-20 ; orig. dial.), sure as the devil is 
in London (mid-(J. 18), and the following in Ray, 
1670, as sure as check, or Exchequer pay (ea. 1570- 
1620), as sure as a juggler’s box (ca. 1650-1740), 
and as sure as a louse in bosom (late C. 17 -18), or, 
latoC. 17 mid-18, in Pomfret. (Apperaon.) 
sure card. See card, sure, 
sure find. One who ia sure to be found : coll. 
(- 1933). S.O.D. 

sure-fire. (Vrtain ; infallible : coll. ; U.S. angli- 
ciaod ea. 1918. (1). Sayer.s, Murdrr Must Advertise, 

19:i3, ‘ He thought it was a sure-fire mascot.') 

sure I don’t Imow !, I’m. As asHi'verativc tag, it 
is coll. ; ini(l-('. 19-20. 

sure thing I The same as sure ', q.v. ; coll.. <»rig. 
(1890) U.S. ; anglicised not later than 1910. 
(O.K.l). Sup.) 

surely, with second .‘syllable stressed, either = 

‘ is it not so ? ’ or as a vague intensive, is a .sol. when 
not dial. Dickems, ‘ Ami so it is, sure ly,’ O.E.D, 
surely me. A proletarian variation oi to he sure /, 
Hf.’Hc 1 : tr(»m ca. IHHO. Ware (at cuphoardi/). 

surf. An actor or musician or scenc-sliil'tei, uho 
ct>mbmc.s night-work at the tlieatre with som*‘ daily 
work out.si(i(‘ ; theatrical : from late lK50'.s. 11., 

Uted. '! j)\in on serf. —2. Hence, a parasite, toady, 
siiongcr : low(— 1887); ob. Baumann. 

surgeon’s bugbear. Adijiose tissue : medical 
(- 1933). Slang, p. 193. Because, when cut, it 

bleeds in a way ddhcult to check. 

surly as a butcher’s dog, as. Extremely surly ; 
coil., late (’. 17-20; oh, Ray; Spurgeon, 1869. 
liecau.so the aiiiinal trots so much meat to eat. 
.Apperson, who trivcs also the Cheshire siirli/ us a 
coir's hnsh/nul. 

surly boots. A grumpy, raoro.so fellow; coll. 
v(*rgmg on S K. : I’. IS 20 ; ob. K.g, Combe, 1812. 
Ct. ; 

surly chops. A nautical variant of the preceding : 
coll (— 1SS7). JCuiMiunn. 

[Surly Sam. Dr .lohnson : rather sobriquet than 
nickname ; f/rsa Major is likewise sobriquet. 
Daw'.son.] 

Surprisers, the. The 46th Foot Regiment, now 
the Duke of Cornwall's Light Infantry : mili¬ 
tary ; ‘ dating from tli<' American War, with .special 
rcfiTcnce to thc' siiriirisei of the enemy at W'hito 
Plains in Scjitmnbi'r, 1777 F. &, Gibbons. (,T. 
J\ed Feathers, the. 

surquedry, -idry. Lxces.s or surfeit: cata- 
chrestic : late C. 16-17. (UL.l). 
surtout. See wooden surtout. 
surveyor of the highway(s). A person reeling 
drunk; late (\ 18 mi(l-19. Grose, 2nd ed. 

surveyor of the pavement. A |)crson in tho 
pillory : late C. IS-mid-19. Ibid, 
surveyor’s friend, the. Whitewash: naval: 
C, 20. Bowen. Ex ‘ the amount used for marking 
points on shore ’. 

SUS. ‘ The remains of tho Praefocts’ tea, passed 
on to their valets in college ’ : Winchester College : 
late C. 18-19. Wrench. Ex dial, susi^s) or soss, 
hog-wash.—2. (N. and adj.) A being tfiwpected ; 


suspected ; (on) suspicion : c. : from ca. 1920. 
James Curtis, The (hit Kid, 1936, ‘ VV'^hat you nick 
me for ? Sus ? ’ Cf. suspect, below. 

SUS. per coll. Hanged by the neck : ca. 1780- 
1850. Grose, Ist cd. Ex suspensus per colluvi 
(F. & H. ; or suspensio . . \V\ ; or suspenda- 

tur . . O.E.D.), the jailor’s entry against a 

hanged man’s name. Cf. : 

susancide. Self-murder: half-wits’ jocular 
(— 1909). Ware. Ex Susan -i- suicide. 

*susie. A sixjKinco, whether coin or value : turf 
c. (— 1932). Perhaps Susie: by iier.somfieatioii 
sugge.sted by hoh, a shilling. MoVo prob. ex dial. 
suse, six ; cf. the Lancashire susepenre, sixyienci- 
(E.D.D.). 

Susie. See sister Susie. 

♦suspect, for. For being a suspicious cbar.u tcr ; 
on su.spicion of crime : c. : from (-a. 1920. d. 
Curtis. The (Jilt Kid, 193f). ‘ He got nicked for 
suspect.’ Cf. sus, 2. 

suspence or suspense, in deadly. Hanged : ca. 
1780-1860. Grose, Ist ed. 

suspicion. A very small quantity ; a minutr- 
trace: 1809, Malkin (O.E.D.) : eoll. ca. 1880, 
S. E. Trollope, 1867, ‘ He was engaged in brushing a 
suspicion of dust from his black gaiters.’ Ex Er. 
s()Uf)^oii ; cf. Fr. larme and spot, ii., 1. 

suspish. Ksp, under suspish, under suspicion (by 
the |)olicc); Australian : from ca. 1925. Cf. 
amhish for ambition. 

Sussex weed(s). Oaks: Southern (csp. Sussex) 
coll : C. 20. A. S. Cook(\ Off the Beaten Track %n 
Susiex, 1911, ‘ Among the “ Su.ssc.x weed ” ’. 

(Apperson.) 

SUStension. Incorrect for sustention : late C. 19- 
20. (O.E.D.) 

SUt. Satisfactory ; fortunate ; tailors’ : from 
ca. 1870. ? eomijition of sat{oifartorp). —2. As an 

exclamation, it ‘ good 1 ’ or ‘ servo you right ! ’ ; 
late ('. 19-20. E.g. in The Tador and Cutter, Nov. 
29, 1928. 

*sutler. ‘ Ho tliat Pockets up. Glove.-*, Knives, 
Handki'rchiefs, Sniift' and TobHreo-boxes. and all tho 
lesser Movcuble.s B.E. : c. of late C. IT-iairly 10. 
Ex military sense. 

suttenly, suttingly. C’ertainlv : sol. (and dial.) : 
C. 19 20. 

suzie. A variant of .'Ju,SIC. 

s’velp me. A Cockney variation fr by 1920) of 
s'lvelp. q.v. (Baumann ) 

swab. A naval ofJicer'.s epaulette : nautical 
jocoso or pejcirutive : 1798, The Sporting Magazine 
(O.E.D.); Marryat, Ob. Kx the shape of a 
anythmg for mopping up.—2. A spill ; a spilling ; 
Boot ham School (— 1925). Ex; 

swab, V. To spill; to splash : Bootharn School : 
C. 20. Anon.. ])ict. of Bootharn Slang, 1925. Ex 
swabbing a deck. 

swab-betty. ’ A woman who washes floors, etc.’ : 
Bootliani School (— 1925). Ibid. Ex the pre¬ 
ceding. 

swabber, swobber. (Gen. pi.) In whist, the Ace 
of Hearts, Knave of Clubs, and tho Ace and Deuce 
(2) of Trumps : late C. 17-early 19: coll. >. by 
1750, S.E. First recorded in B.E. Prob. ex S.E. 
sense. 

Swack. A deception, whereas swack-up (H., 3rd 
ed.) is a falsehood : mid-C. 19 -20.—2. Also v.t., 
8 wack up, to deceive. All: Christ's Hospital: 
from ca. 1860. Perhaps cognate with Scottish 
wwack, supple, smart, or swai k, a whack. 
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■^swad. -A soldier : dial., and c. >. mid-C. 19, b. : 
C. 18-20 ; ob, in s. by 1910. ^Tlie Memoirs of John 
Hall, 1708; Grose, 2nd ed. ; Smyth, 1807, ‘A 
newly raised soldier In late C. 19 -early 20, esp. a 
militiaman. Perhaps ex sivad, a bumpkin, a lout. 
Cf. swadkiv and stvaddy, qq.v., and : 

swad-gill. A soldier ; low s. {— 1812) and dial.; 
t in s, by 1860. Yaux. who spells it swod-gilL Ex 
mvod, q.v., + gill, a fellow. 

*swadder. A pedlar: c. of ca. 1565-1750. 
Harman, B.E, In G. 18, esp, of a pedlar given to 
robbery with violence : A New Canting Diet., 1725. 
I'erhaps cognate with swad as a term of abuse. Cf. 
swaddler, 4., q.v. 
swaddie. See swaddy. 

swaddle. To beat soundly ; to cudgel : coll. : ca. 
1570-1840. Ca. 157(», Anon., ‘Thy bones will I 
swaddle, so have 1 bhsse ’ ; Dryden ; B.E., ‘ I’ll 
Swaddle your Hide ’ ; Scott. Ex swaddle, to 
bandage. 

swaddler. A Methodist : a coll, (mainly Anglo- 
Irish) nickname from ca. 1745. C. Wesley, Journal, 
Sept. 10, 1747, where the anecdotal origin is given 
(O.E.D.) ; Grose; The Academy, May 11, 1889.—- 
2. IB'nce, a Methodist preacher, esp. in Ireland : 
coll. : C. 19.—3. Any Protestant ; Anglo-Irish 
coll. : from ca. 1870. H., 5th ed.—4. (Often 

swadler.) A member of the 10th Order of the 
underworld : e. of late C. 17-early 19. B.E. ; 
Gro.s(“, 1st ed., ‘ who not only rob, but beat, and 
often murder passengers '. Ex s-wadder, q.v., on 
sicaddle. q.v. 

swaddling, vbl.n. Set* swaddle, v.—2. Method¬ 
ism ; conduct (sujtposcd to he) charac-tenstio of 
Methodist.s : coll. : mid-C. IH-eurly 19. S<‘e 
swaddler, n., 1.—3. Adj.. Mcthodi.^t ; coll. : mid- 
C. 18 20; ob. In C, 19 20. Protestant in gen.: 
likewise coll. 

swaddy ; swaddie, swoddy, A soldier; low 
ca. 1860, naval and military s. : C. 19-20. \ aux, 

1812; Smyth, 1867, ‘A discharged soldiiTwith 
which cf. Snivlh on swadkin, ({,v. Ex swad, n.. q.v. 
Among soldic'rs, in late C. 19- 20, gen. of a private 
and esp, as a term of address : see chiefly B. & P, 
Cf. C.S. swally. 

*swadkin. A soldier : c. (1708, John Hall) >, 
ca. 1850, dial, and naval s. (— 1867) ; as latter, ob. 
Grose, 2nd eel. ; Smyth, ‘ A newly raised soldier ’. 
lOminutivc oi' stead, q.v. Cf. swad-gdl and swaddy. 
* swadler. See swaddler, 4. 

*swag. A shop : c. (— 1676) ; ob. Coles, B.E., 
Grose. ? origin. (Cf. swag-shop, q.v.) Hence, a 
rum swag is a shop full of rich goods (B.E.): t 
1850.—2. Iiiiin. ex sicag-shop, q.v. ; one who keeps 
a ‘swag-shop’; s. (? low): 1851, Mayhow.—3. 
Any quantity of goods, esp. a pedlar’s wares or a 
thic'f’s booty, esji. as recently or prospectively 
obtained : c. (— 1811) ; - , ca. 1850, low s. >, by 
1890, gen. s. in the wuder sense, any unlawTul gains 
or acquisition. Lex. Hal. ; Vaux, who, like the 
preceding glossarist, notes the nuance, ‘ wearing- 
apparel, linen, piece-goods, &c.’ as, in a robbery, 
distinguished from ‘ plate, jewellery, or more ])ort- 
able articles’—f by 1900; Dickens, 1838, ‘“It’s 
all arranged about bringing off the swag, is it ? ” 
asked the Jew. Sikes nodded ’ ; ‘ Pomes ’ Mar¬ 
shall ; Edgar Wallace, passim. Perhaps ex dial. 
swag, a large quantity ; jirob. ex the stvag or bag in 
which the booty is carried.—4. 1mm. ex swag-shop^ 
or the origin of swag-shop and therefore ex swag, 1 : 
trade in small, trivial, or inferior articles : from ca. 


1850. Mostly in combination (see, e.g., swaj^-shop) ; 
when by itself, it is gen. attributive, as in Mayhew, 
1861, ‘The “penny apiece’’ or “swag” trade’, 
O.E.D.—5. A tramp’s (hence, miners’ and others’, 
bundle of personal effects ; 1852, Samuel Sidney, 
The Three Colonies of Australia, ‘ His leathern over¬ 
alls, his fan(!y stick, and his swag done up in a 
mackintosh ’; 1861, MeCombie, A u strait an Sketches ; 
1902, The. Pall Mall Gazette, July 2, ‘ Tiio unmarried 
shearer, roaming, swag on back, from station to 
station ’. Coll. >, ca. 1880, S.E. Ex son.se 3, which 
Cunningham notes as established in Australia before 
1827. See esj). Morris. WIuuicc : 

swag, v.i. Gen. as swag it, q.v.—2. \'.t., to rob, 
plunder: c. (— 1887). Baumann. Ex n., 3. 

swag-barrow. A coster’s cart, c.'-]). one carrying 
small or trashy articles (see swag, 4) • low s. : from 
ca. 1850. Also, sirng-barrowniau, a co.ster. or 
another, carrying on such trade, lioth in ^la^ hew, 
1851 ; ob. 

*SWag-chOvey bloke. A marine store dealer : c. 
(— 183f>) : <'H. 1870, low s. : late C 19 20 ; ob, 

Brandon. See SWag, 4 ; chovey i.-. a shop. 

*Swag in. To cause to enter sim refly : c. 
(— 1923). Mnnehon. 

swag it. To carry one's ‘swag’ (5); 1861, 
MeCombie: coll. >. ea. 1890, S.E, Morns. 

swag-man ; swagman. A man in the ‘ swag- 
trade ' or keeping a ‘ swag-shop ‘ : from ca. ]85(>. 
Mayhew, 1851. Cew. swag-rnan.~-'2 \ maiilraM-1- 
ling with a swag (5) : Australian: ISS::. Ki‘ighle> : 
coll. >, (‘a. 189(>, S.E. Gen su'di/wan. Ai'^o 
su'agsman, q v. 

’‘‘swag of, a. ‘ Emphatically a great deal 
\'aux : c of ca. 1800 50. Ex su'itg. n , 3 

swag-shop. A shop sjxHialising in trivial or 
trashy articles, very cheap: mid-r. Hi 'Jo. htwer- 
elass London. Miulu'w, 1851. Sec swag, 1 and 4. 
Cf. : 

swag-trade. 1’lic trade in swag, 4. (| v. ; nod- 
C. 19-20. Mayhew. 

swagger. A swagger cane or -stick, rniiitary 
coll. ( - 1887). Baumann. a stick earned for 

swagger or show.—2. In Australia, hence m New 
Zealand, one who carries a ‘ swag ’ (5) ; 1855, 'J'he 
Melbourne Argus, ,Ian. 19 (O.E.l).): coll. •, ea. 
1880, S.E. Cf. swag-tnan, 2, and swagsinnn. 
(Morris.) 

swagger, adj. Smart, fashionable ; ‘ swell ’ ; 

rather showy or ostentatious : (orig Socu*ty) s. 
ca. 1930, coll.: 1879, The ('awbndgp lievieto 
(O.E.D.); 1897, ‘ Ouida’, ‘Lord, ma'am, thiy'll 
. . . tak(‘ the matches away from their bedrooms, 
but, then, you see, ma’am, them as arc swagger can 
do them thing.s.’ Ex S.E. swagger, superior and/or 
insolent behaviour. (The v. is likewise S.E. Note, 
however, that from ea. 1920 the n. h.is iiad a coll, 
tinge.) 

swagger-cane or -stick. An oOieer s l ano or 
stick for parade-ground apjioaraiK'e ; a firivato's or 
non-com.’s walking-out stick or short cane : mili¬ 
tary coll. : resp. 1889, 1887 (O.E.D.). Ex swagger, 
adj., q.v. ; cf., however, swagger, n., 1, 

swagger-dress. Walking-out dress : military 
coll. : C. 20. On swagger-cane. 

swagger-pole. A variant, from ca. 1920, of 
swagger-cane. Suggesti'd by : swagger-stirk. See 
swagger-cane. 

swaggery. A non-ari.stoc»'atic variant (— 1887; 
blightly ob.) of swagger, adj. Baumann, 
swaggie, swaggy. A man carrying a ‘ swag ’ (6) as 
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A habit: Australian (gen. humorous) coll. : 1892, 
E. W. Hornung (Morris); 1902, Henry Lawson 
(O.K.l).). E.\ swag-man, 2, q.v. 

swoRman. See swag-man. 
swagsman. 'Flic same as swaggie, q.v.: 1879, 
J. lirunton Stephens: coll. >, ca. 1890, 8.E. Ex 
suag-inan, 2, q.v.—2. In c. (— 1859), an acoom- 
plico who, after a burglary, carries the plunder. 
H., 1st 0(1. ; IJarrero & L<;land. E\ swag, n., 3, q.v. 
Al.so, a ‘ fenr^o ’ : c. (— 1904). E. &, H.—3. An oco. 
variant of sirag-ynrin, 1, q.v. J'\ & 11. 

swain. A theatrical term of contempt : 1912, 
A Xeil Lyons, CLara, ‘ 'I’hcy’re a silly 8€;t o’ swam, 
the General Ihiblie ’ (Manchon); oh. Ex the sense 
oi yokel. ()r ex affeet(‘d pron. of .sietMc. 

swak. A suyHM.senption of <SMr..4.A'., ‘sealed 
With a kis.s oiteii found on sailors’ and soldiers’ 
letters to sweethearts ; occ. A. ir./l.AhA'. (. . . wice 
kiss) : military and naval : C. 20. F. & Gibbons. 

SWaller. An illiterate form of, i.o. a sol. for, 
uralloir. 

swallow, (uftaeitv (for food): late C. 16^-20: 
S F.. until ca. isho, tlu'n coll —2. Esji. as a mouth¬ 
ful • from ca. 1S20 : 8.E. until ca. 1H90, then coll. 
These two sensi's are sometimes indistinguishable, 
as in the c.p., ‘ VV’hat a .swallow ! which may refer 
to one act of swallowing or to apja'tite. K\ swallow, 
the throat or gulh't. 

swallow, V. To prepare (a part) hastily : th(‘at- 
ru’al : 1808 (O.E.D.). Ex swallow the cackle. 

swallow, have a spiral. To have a taste for 
liquor : trom ca. 1920. Mandion. 

swallow a gudgeon. To be gulled : coll. : l.o79, 
l.yly ; Dekkcr A W ebster, 1007 ; Fuller. 1732 ; 
IlalliMcll. t by 1900. Ex tig. (//a/yeow. .\pperson. 

SwaUow a sailor. ‘ To get drunk upon rum ’ : 
ports’ and liarbour.s' (— 1909). Ware. 

swallow a spider. See spider, 3, and spider, 
swallow a. 

swallow a stake. S('e swallowed a stake ; the 

earlier to have calm a stake is recorded by I’alsgrave 
in l.‘>30 but. app., was f by 1700, 
swallow a tavern-token. ’I’o get drunk • coil. : 
late It) 18. -lonson. Every Man in Hts Humour, 
‘ l)i unk, sir ! you hear not me say so : }>erhap3 he 
R.v,ill()%\e(l a taM-rn token or some such device.’ 
(.'f. tavirii-for. 

swallow my knife? -you say true, will you. I 

doubt It ! : a c.p. ajqihed esj). to an mijiossible 
Btory : from ca. 189i) (ob.) : not aristocratic. 

swallow-tail. A drcss-coat : coll. : 1835, Frith, 
‘ 1 should look a r(‘gular guy in a swallow-tail,’ 
O.E.l>. E\ sii’aUdW-taile/l coat. 

swallow the anchor, anchor, swallow the. 
swallow the cackle. To learn a part : theatrical 
(— 1890). ihuTcrc A Iceland. 

swallowed a stake and cannot stoop, he (she) has. 

A c.p. a])plied to a vt-ry .stitT, upright yier.^on : from 
ca. 1000 ; ob. L'Estrange, lt)07 ; Fuller, 1732. 
Appenson. Gf. at. sirallou' a stake, (pv. 

swan-slinger. A kShakesjieanan actor : theat- 
ri'-al (— 1901); ob. Ex the yihrase, to sling the 
S>ran of Avon (late G. 19-20 ; ob.). (.T‘. spout Billy, 

q.v. 

swank. Showy or conceited behaviour or speech ; 
pretence: dud, {— 1851) >, ca. 1904, s. The 

Daily Chronicle, Ajirii 17, 1905, ‘ Wliat he said is 
quit(! true, barring the whisky—that is all swank,' 
OE.l). ; Ware, 1909, records analogous senses, 
‘ Hiuall talk, lying ’ as printers’ s. Dates make it 
appear that the n, derives ex the v., but, dial. 


record.^ being notoriously incomplete, tlie reverse 
may be true : in either case, swank, as Baumann 
suggests, derives prob. ex Ger. Schwang as in in S. 
sein (or gehen), to be in the fashion.—2. See swak. 

-—3. (Ex sense 1.) The tricks one plays ; one’s 
‘ game ’ : Cockneys’ ; from ca. 1890. C. Kook, The 
Hooligan Nights, 1899.—4, Hence, flattery, ‘ blar¬ 
ney ’ : id. : id. Ibid., ‘ T . . . calls ’ira a rare toff 
an’ a lot of old swank of that kind.’ 

swank, V. To beliave showily or conceitedly ; to 
swagger ; to pretend (esp. to be better than, or 
superior to, what one i.s) : dial. (— 1809) >, ca. 
1870, s., though not gen. till ca. 1901. H., 5th ed., 

‘ Swank, to boast or “ gas ” unduly ’ ; A. McNeill, 
1903, ‘ To see . . . your sons swanking about town 
with Hon. before their namc.s ’. For the most 
viable etymology, see the preceding entry ; but one 
cannot ignore these po.ssibilitics :—Pcrhap.s ex 
awing (the body) via either Scottish swank, agile 
(O.E.I).) or swagger (E.D.D.) ; or .simply a jx^rver- 
sion of swagger (W.).—2. To work hard : Public 
and military school s. (— 1890). Barrere A; Leland. 
Perhaj).s ex sioat swank. 

swank, adj. ‘Swanky’ (q.v.); from ca. 1917 ; 
ob. Ex swank, n., or 8 wank(e)y. 

swank-pot. A variant (— 1923), rioted by 
Manchon, of: 

SWanker. One who behaves as in swank, v,. 1 
and 2 : same period and status. Cf. swanking, the 
vhl.n. of swank, v., q.v. 

*swank(e)y. Inferior beer ; c. (— 1859.) IL, Ist 
ed.; Baumann. Prob. ex Ger, schwank, feeble 
SWank(e)y, adj. Showy ; conceited ; preten- 
tiou.s ; pretentiously grand; dial. ca. 1910, s. 
The O.E.D.’s earlie.st record is of 1912. Ex swanky 

V.. 1. 

SWfiUlkiness. The rather rare abstract n. ex 
swanky: from ca. 1914. 

swanking, n. See swanker. — 2. Adj. 

' S\vank^e)y ’ : rart' ami only of persons : C. 20 ; oh. 

swannery, keep a. To make out that all one’s 
geese are swans: eoll. (— 1785); ob. by 1890, 
t by 1930. Grose, 1st ed. 

Swans, the. The Swansea Town Football Club : 
■porting : G. 20. 

swap, swop. An exchanging ; an exciiange : 
coll. ca. 1850, 8. : resp. ca. 1025 (Piirclia.s) and 
1082 (Flatman). G.E.D. Fx swaj), an act of 
striking (e.sj). the hands as a i>ign of a bargain made) ; 
or more imiu. e\ tlie v. Gf. swap, get the —'2. Esp, 
in get a swap (swop), to fail to effect a sale : dra[>ery 
and kindred trades' (— 1935),—3. Also, in the same 
trades, a synonym of tab, n., 0. 

swap, swop, v.t. To exchange {for something 
else, or a thing with somebody else); coll. ca. 
1850, s. : re.sp. 1594, Lyly, ‘ lie not swap my father 
for all this,’ and 1624. Quarles. \ . . That for hi.s 
belly swo])t Ins heritage O.E.I). A ' low word 
says Johnson; ‘Irish cant', says Egan (1^-3). 
Orig. a horse-dealer’s term ex swap (strike) a bargain. 
—2. 8ee swap away or off. —^3. to make an e.x- 

chaiigo : coll. >, ca. 1850, s. ; 1778, Miss Burney ; 
1885, J(‘rome K. Jerome, ‘ I am (juite ready to 
swop,' O.E.I). Ex sense 1.-—4. V.t., to dismiss 
from omploymeiit : 1862, Macmillan s Magazine. 

O.E.D. Cf. stvap, get the. —5. V.i., to change one’s 
clothes : 1904, 1). Sladen. O.E.D. Ex sense 1. 

swap or swop, have or get the. To be dismissed 
from employment: from before 1890. Barr^ro & 
lu^eiand. Ex swap, v., 4, q.v. 
swap away or off. V.t., to exchange : coll. >, 
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ca. 1850, 6. : rcsp. 1580, R. Harvey, ‘ He Bwaj)t 
away his silver for Copper retaile,’ and from ca. 
]8t)6; the latter, orig. and mainly U.S. O.K. 1>. 
Ex mivp, V.. 1.—2. swap (or sivop) off onl}’. A’.tto 
cheat : orig. (1850, J. C. Harris) and mainly U.S. ; 
partly anglicised ca. 19J0. 

swapper, swopper. ()ne who e\chang(‘s : late 
<17-20: coll. : ca. 1850, s. K\ swap, v., 1.-- 
2. Gen, swapper. Anything very big, a ‘ whopper ’ 
(cap. of a lie): s. and dial. ; from ca. 1700. Ex 
swap, to strike. 

swapping. An exchanging, an exchange; barter : 
coll. : , ea. 1850, s. : 1005, J. Edwarcis (O.E.D.). 
Ex strap, \ 1. q.v. (Jf. strapper, 1. and swap, n. 

swapping, swopping, adj. X’e rv big : coll. ->, ca. 
185(», s. : mid-C. 15-20. Middleton. 102d. ‘Swap¬ 
ping sms Ex swaj), to strike ; cf. swapper, 2, and 
whoppi ntj. 

Swarbout is an occ. C. 10 variant of sworhote, q.v. 
[swarmy in Lvell is an error for smarmy.] 
swarry ; occ. swarree, swarrey. A soiree or social 
evening : coll., in C. 20 considered somewhat sol. : 
1837, Dickens, ‘ A friendly sw’arry ’ ; 1848, 

Thackeray (swarrey : O.E.D.).—2. H., 5th ed., ‘ A 
boiled leg ol mutton and trimmings ’ : is this a mis¬ 
take founded on the Dickens ]iassag(‘ (and repeated 
by F. it 11.). or, as H. says, a resultant therclrom ? 

swash-bucket. A slattern: proletarian coll.; 
from ca. 1870 ; ob. Ex swash-bucket, a recejitaclo 
for scullery refuse (ex swash, pig-w'ash). In dial, as 
early as 1740 for ‘ a farm-house slattern ’ (E.D.D.). 

. swat. A (smart or heavy) blow : dial. (— 1800) 
ca. 1840, s. or coll., but never very gen. Halh- 
well. ‘ Babe ’ Ruth, the baseball player, has, smee 
ca. 1920, been known in the U.S. as the Sultan of 
Swat. Ex next entry.—2, 3. 4. See swot. 

swat, V. To strike smartly : dial. (— 1790) >, 
before 1848 (l^artlett), U.S. ; reimported into Eng¬ 
land before 19(>4 (witnes.s F. & H.) as a coll. E.sp. in 
swat that fly (1911, W.).—2. See swot. 

swatchel. I’unch. m Punch and tludy : show¬ 
men's (esp. andorig, P. & J. showmen) : mid-C. 19— 
20. Perhaps cognat<* with sicatch, a sample or speci¬ 
men, ex swatch, a sample piece of cloth ; possibly, as 
the O.E.D. (Sup.) suggests, ex schwatzeln, the Ire- 
quentative of schwatzen, to tattle. Hence swatchel 
(occ. schirassle)-box, the Punch and Judy show or, 
more correctly, the booth ; and swatchcl-core, a 
Punch and Judy man, or, esp., the pattcrer. ()th(T 
terms, all from ca. 1850 and to bo consulted seyia- 
rately, are :— buffer, the clog Toby (recordiM in 
1840), and buffer-figure, the (log's master; croco¬ 
dile, the demon ; darkey or D., the Negro ; filio, 
the baby ; (the) frame, the street arrangement or 
‘ ])itch etc. ; (the) letter cloth, the adv(‘rtisement; 
Mozizy, Judy ; nobbing-slum, the hag for collected 
money ; peepsies, the pan-pipes ; (the) slum, the 
call; (the) slum-fake, the cofim; the stalk (occ. 
prop), the gallows; tainbour, the drum ; vampire, 
the ghost; vampo or V., the clown :—F. & H. 
Despite its Italian origin. Punch and Judy vocabu¬ 
lary contains far more c. and/or low s. tlian Italian 
words. 

sway (away on) all top-ropes. See top-ropes, 
swaying the main with an old me8S-mate(, IVe 
been). The bluejackets’ c.p. explanation of a 
bibulous evening ashore : from ca. 1860. Bowen. 

swear. A formal oath: mid-C. 16-20: S.E. 
until ca. 1870, then coll. Eden Philipotts, 1899, 
‘ We swore by a tremendous swear,’ O.E.D.; ob.— 
2. Hence a profane oath ,a ‘ swear-word ’; a fit of 


swearing: coll. : 1871, C. Gibbon, ‘A good sw’ear 
is a cure for the bile,’ O.E.D.—3. A harsh noise made 
esp, by a oat, occ. by a bird : coll. : 1895 (O.E.D.). 
Ex : 

swear, V.i. (Of a canine or feline or, oco., a bird) 
to make a harsh and/'or guttural sound ; from late 
U. 17: S.E. until G. 19, then coll. The O.E.D. 
gives, at 19U2, an example of a locomotno 
‘ swearing ’. 

swear at. (Mostly of colours) to clash with : 
coll. : 1884, The Daily News, Nov. 10, ‘ Two tints 
that swear at each other O.E.O. Ex Er, jurer. 

swear by. To accept as authontativi*, have 
(very) gnait confidence in: coll.: 1815. Jane 
Austen ; 1890, G. A. Hcnty, ‘ His fellows swear by 
him.’ Ex swear by, to appeal to (a god). O.E.D. 

swear by, enough to. A very small amount or 
slight di'greo ; mid-G. 18 -20: coll. >, in niid- 
G. 19, 8. On (just) enouqh to mention. 

swear like a cutter (G. 17-20; ob.). or a lord 
(C. H>-17), or a tinker (G. 17-20 ; ob.). or a trooper 
(1727). To swear jirotustJy : coll, soon S.E. 
Apperson. 

swear off. To renounce : lower classes’ 8. 
(— 1887) ca. 1900, gim. s. >, ca. 192(k coll. 
Baumann. ? sircar oneself off. 

swear through an inch or a two-inch board ; 
... a nine-inch plank ; and see quotation in sense 
2. To ba('k up any be ; coll. : resp. 1678, Kay ; 
1728, Earl of Ailesbury (O.E.D.) ; from ca. 1800, 
app. Nelson's variation of the other forms, accord¬ 
ing to Giark Kussi'll in 1883. Dicktms, in 1865, 
has ‘ That severe exertion which i.s known in It'gal 
circles as swearing your way through a stone ■wall,’ 
O.E.D. Cf. the Cheshire semi-proverbial ‘ Oo'd 
swear the ort^ss off a jackass's liack,’ oo being 
‘ she '.—-2. These })hra.ses are also indicative of 
vigorous bad language, as in Pv. Eranck, 1658, ‘ It's 
thought thciV would have sworn through a double 
deal-hoard, they s(‘(‘m'd so (‘nrag’d,’ Apjierson. 

swear-word. A Jirofano oatli or other word: 
coll.: orig. I'.S., anglicised ca. 1880. Cf. the U.S. 
cuss-word. 

[Swearing. See ‘ Cursing ’.] 
swearing-apartment. The street; tavi rns’ 
(— 19U9). Ware, IToh. ex the barmaids’ ex¬ 
clamatory question, ‘ If you want to swear, why 
don’t you go out into the street ? ’ 

Swears. Ernest Wells, founder and member of 
the Pelican Club : nickname : from middk* 1890's ; 
almo.st t- Ex his literary pseudonym. Ware. 

sweat. Hard work ; a difficult task ; something 
requiring painstaking trouble : G. l‘U20 : S.E, 
until G. 20, then s., esp, in nti auful sweat (O.E.D. 
Sup.)—2. A long run taken in training : l^ublic 
Schools’ : late G. 19 -26. (E. F. Benson, David 

niaize, 1916.) 

sweat. To lighten (a— gen. gold — coin) by fric¬ 
tion or acid : coll. (— 1785) >, ca. 1860, S.E. 
Grose, Ist ed. Ex sweat, to cause to perspire.—2. 
To deprive of: from ca. 1784, as in Anon., Ireland 
Sixty Years Ago, 1847, ‘[In] 1784 . . . '‘sweat¬ 
ing ” him, i.e. making him give up all his nro-arms.’ 
Cf. S.E. sweating, a ruffianly practice of the Mohocks 
(q.v.).—3. Esp. to ‘ fleece to ‘ bleed ’ : from ca. 
1840 low B. H., 2nd ed. ; Smyth, 1807 (see sweat 
the purser). —4. V.i. and v.t., to squander (riches) : 
from late 1850’8. H., 2nd ed. Ex sweat, to give ofi, 

get rid of, as by sweating.—5. Hence, v.t., to spend 
(money): from ca. 1860.—6. Hence, to remove 
some of the contents of: 1867, in Conington’i 
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Horace, ‘ He'd find a bottle sweated and not rave/ 
(J.E.I).—7. To unsolder (a tin box, etc.) by apply¬ 
ing lire or a blow-piyie : c. (— 1909). Ware. Of. 
senses 1, 0.—8. J’luhaps ex sense 1 : v.t., to pawn : 
low s. (orig., ])rob. yVnglo-lrisb) : from ca. 1800; 
t by ea. 1880.—9. To Ionite (a jx'rson) to do some- 
tiling: Winebester : mid-C. J9-li0. Wrench.-—Hi. 
lienee, v.i., to l»(‘ engaged in eoinpulsorv work: 
lin'd. : late ('. 19 llO. Wnneh. Cf. the n., I. 

sweat, all of a. (< d a street, pavement, etc.) like 
a bog; slushy: coll., esj). London (— 1887). 
Launiann. 

sweat, be in a. To be at jiains {(o do something): 
lower-elasH coil. (— lOll.'l). JManehon. 

sweat, old. See old sweat. (‘ A very old ex]»re.s- 
bion b. A (libbons ) 

sweat-box. A cell for fnisonm'.- waiting to go 
bclore tin* inagistrate : low s. ; from ea. 1870. 
thougli unrecorded before 1888 (Churchward's 
lUncUnnliHi) : 0.!vl>.). In (’. g(> C.S., su'vaf-hux la 
the apjilieation of third-degree method" 

sweat-f?allery. (Coll for) faygmg junior." : tVin- 
I'hester : from ea, I8(ir» , oh. Lx (armtir, g. 

sweat on the top line ; be sweating . . ., the more 
gen. form. ‘ d'o be in eayer anth'ifiation ' or ' on the 
eve of obtaining something much wanted ’ ; luili- 
tarv : C. 2(». L. A: Clhllon^. Kx the game of 
flouse ; a ]»lay('r with four or five number.s on the 
to]) liiu* anxiously awaits the cull oi one more 
number to win. 

sweat one’s guts out. To work extreim ly hard : 
(mostly low'er-ela.ss) eoll. : late C. 19-2(». i.yeli. 

sweat-rag. A Jioekc't-liandkerehief ; Au."tralia : 
C. -*<>. Law'son, 19(1:.’ (O.L.l) ). 

sweat the purser. To waste Government .store.s : 
naval : late C. 19 1*0. liowen. 

sweater. An oeeujiation or act causing one to 
swoat: eoll.; 18,71, Maylu'W, ‘The busines.s is a 
sweater, sir,’ C.L.I).—l!. A servant; \N'inehester : 
from ea. I8d(i, Cf. sirrat-ijalUnj, q.v.—9. A 
broker working for very small commissions, thus 
depriving others of business and himself of arlequate 
jirolit : Stock Exchange eoll ; from ca. 1870. 
sweating. Sei* bending, i’; also sweat on , . . 
Sweatipore. India : Army oflieers’ : from ea. 
19-0. A ]»un on jyaw (hand) and paws of the hand, 
and also on such names of military stations a.s 
Uarraclporc. Cf. the i:ih\)uj (at shiny, 2). 
swede. See set the swede down, 
sweep. A sweepstake: eoll. (1849) >, ca. 1905, 
8.E. Kipling. (O.E.D.)—2. A scamp, a disrepu- 
labh' : from ca. 1850. F. & II., ‘ You dirty sweep 
Ex (rhunnry-)su'cep. —3. (AlsobOgey.) Mucus (esp. 
hardened mucus) that can easily he extraeted from 
the nostrils : domestic and nurses’, chief]v Scottish ; 
late C. 19 20. Cf. ; 

sweep, V. To chimney sw'eep for : low^ coll. : 
1818, Thackeray, ‘The ehinmey-iiurifier, who had 
swe])’ the la.st threi^ families O.E.D. Cf. •p\ 
sweeper. A train that, following a through train, 
calls at all stations: Australian eoll. (— 1908) >, 
ea. 1915, fS.E. Decause it ‘ sweeps up ’ all 
passengers.—^2. A sweejistake : Harrow and Ox¬ 
ford : late C. 19-20. Arnold Lunn, The Har¬ 
rovians, 1913. By ‘ the Oxford -er'. 

♦sweeping the snow. See snow, sweeping the. 
Sweeps, the. The Rifle Brigade: military 
(— 1879) and prob. as early, at least, as 1850, for 
the black facings date from the Brigade’s inception 
in 1800 and sweep chimnej’^-sweep dates from 
1812. (F. & 11. ; O.E.D.) 


sweeps ftnd saints. Stockbrokers and their 
clientele : City of London : mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. 
Ware, ‘ From the First of May (Sweeps’ Day) and 
the First of November (All Saints’ Day) being 
holidays on the Exchange ’. 

sweep’s friU. ‘ Beard and whiskers worn round 
the chin, the rest of fhe face being ch'an sliavcn 
F. Al H. : 1892, Tit Jiiis, March 19. Cf. : 

sweep’s-trot. A loping amble: coll. : 1842, 

Lover (O.E.D.) ; ob. 

♦sweet. Gullible; unsusjiiihiufi : c. (— 1725) >, 
in late C. 19, low s. A New Canting Dirt.. 1725.— 
2. Clever, expert, dexL^rous : c. (— 1725). Ibid. 

( 3'. sweet as your hand. —3. In the speaker’s oj)inion, 
attraetiv’e, very jili'a^ant : coll.: 1779. Eanny 
llurn(\v, 1782, ‘The Kv\ecte.st caps! the most 
beautiful trimmings O.E.D. Cf. nice, q.v., and 
Fr. tnignon. 

sweet as a nut, adj. and adv. Advantageous(ly) ; 
with agreeable or consummate ease : coll. : late 
C. 19-2(t. 

♦sweet as (or "s) your hand. ‘ Sairl of one dexter¬ 
ous at sL-aiiug Grose. Dt ed. : e. (ob.) of C. 18-20. 
A A’cir Canting Dirt . 1725. 

sweet craft. See craft, 2.— sweet damn all. A 
mild synonym (Lyell) ol : 

sweet Fanny (rare) or sweet Fanny Adams or 
sweet F.A. 8ec F.A. and Fanny Adams. 

(Sweet) Lambs, the. 'I’he 1st Madras European 
Regiment, now the Royal Dublin Fusiliers : mid- 
C. 18-mid-19; during the Indian Mutiny. Bine 
Caps took its ])laee. Ferlia])s ex KirIcCs Lambs. 
q.v. F. A' Gibbons. (—2. For the Lambs, see 
Lambs, the.) 

sweet-lips. glutton ; a gourmet: (low) coll. : 
from ea 1870 ; ob. 

sweet on, be. ‘ To eoakse, wlnM'dle, entice or 
allure ', B.E. : late(!. 17-18. Tlie O.E.D. eonsidcrs 
It S.E. ; 11.E. elassiti(‘s it as e. ; jirob. coll., as, 1 
think, is the rnid-C. 18-20 seiistx to be very fond of, 
enamoured with (one of the ojiposite sex). 

sweet-pea, do or plant a. (Of, and among, 
women) to urinate, esp. in the open air : raid- 
C. 19 20. Ih’ob. suggested by pluck a ros(. 

sweetbread. A bribe ; a timely reward of money : 
coll. : ca. 1(»70-90. llaeket. 1070, ‘ A few sweet¬ 
breads that I gave him out of my purse ’. 

♦sweeten. A beggar, says F, A* IL : is this so ? 
If correct, c. : presumably C. 18. 

♦sweeten. To decoy, draw in ; swindle : c. : late 
17-e*.arly 19. B.E., Grose.—2. V.i., sec sweeten¬ 

ing, 1.—3. V.t., to allay the su.spu ions of (a victim) : 
C. 18: c. or low s. E.D.D.—4. To bribe; give 
alms to: late C. 18-20 : e. >, ea. 1850, dial, and 
low 8. Haggart, former nuance; Egan's Grose, 
latter. Frob. ex sense 1.—A. To contribute to (the 
pool), increase the stakes in (the pot, at poker) : 
cards : from 189(>. Of. sweetening. —-0. V.i.. to bid 
at an auction merely to run up the price : orig. and 
mainly auctioneers’ (— 18()4). H., 3rd cel. Cf. 

sweetenei. —7. V.t., to int rease (the collateral of a 
loan) bv furnishing additional securities : financial 
(- 1919). O.E.D. 

sweeten and pinch. Occ. v., gen. n., ca. 1670- 
1720, as in Anon., Four for a Penny, 1678 : to get 
money, by politeness and considerateuess, from a 
man about to be arrested. Bum-bailiffs’ s. 

♦sweetener. A decoy ; a cheat or a swindler : c. : 
late C. 17~<^arly 19. B.E. ; Grose, Ist ed. Ex 
sweeten, v., 1.—2. A guinea-dropper : o. : same 
period. B.E., Grose. Ex sweetening, 1.—3. One 
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who, at an auction, bids only to run up the price : 
auctioneers’ (— 1804). H., 3nl cd.— i. A tem¬ 

porary ofiiccr (gen. tirst mate) rcphuiing his pre¬ 
decessor, who is in hiding: na\itical, with esp. 
reference to th(i Atlantic clipper packets : ca. 18r>(3- 
1910. Bowen. --5. 8ee ; 

*sweeteners. The lips : c. or low s. : from ca. 
1800. Esj). fake the s.y to kiss. 

^sweetening. Guinea-dropping, i.e. the dropping 
of a coin and consequent swindling of a gullible 
finder : c. : from ca. 1070 ; j 1H70. The 
Country Oentlcman's Vade Mecum, 1699.—2. The 
vbl.n.—both the action and the con<!rete result— 
of sweeten, v., 6.—3. That of sweeten, b., 0.^—4. 
That of sweeten, v., 4. 

sweetheart. A tame rabbit : (sporting and 
dealers’) coll. : from late IS.'lO’s. Blaine's Kncyclo- 
jycedia of Rural Spoiis, lS4o (O.E.D ). Ex winning 
ways of such rabbits. 

sweetheart and bag-pudding. A c.p. apjihtal to a 
girl got with child : C. 17 -I'arlv 18. Day, Humour 
oat of Breath, 1008; Kay, 1070. 

sweetie. A sweetmeat : dial. ( - 1758), and coll, 
(from ca. 1820) >, ca. 1890, S.E. W. llavcrg.il, 
1824, ‘ Baby . . . was satistied with a bit of 
sweetie ’ ; Thackeray, in 1800, has ' Bonbons or 
sweeties ’ ; the pi. is much the more gen. (O.E.D.) 
—2. A sweetheart: coll. ; from i‘a. 1920 ; much 
earlier in U.S. Ultimately ex dial. 

sweetmeat; occ. sweet-meat. The male mem¬ 
ber ; a mere girl wTio is a kept mistress. Both 
senses are low' and date from mid-C. 19. 

*sweetner. See sweetener, 1, 2, of which it is a 
frequent variant. 

swell. A fashionably or smartly dr<‘s.-<e(i person 
(a heavy being an ‘ultra’ swell: 1819, O.E.D.); 
hence, though rare before ca. 1820, a (very) dis¬ 
tinguished person, a lady or gentleman of the upper 
classes: s. (— 1811) . . in l.ite ('. 19, coll. Lex. 
BaL, 1811 ; Bee, 1823. of nob and swtdl, ‘ The latter 
maki's a sliovv of his fliirry ; . . . the nob, relying 
upon intrinsic worth, or bon.I-tide propiTty, or 
intellectual ability, is clad in plainness.’ liyron ; 
Thackeray. Usually of men. and ])rob. ex swell, 
cut a, (pv. -2. Hence, one who has done something 
notable or who is expert at soinctliing : s. , in late 
C. 19, coll. : 1816, Aloore (D.E.D.j, but not gen. 
before ca. 1840 ; Barham, ‘ Xo ! no !—The Ablxw 
[Westminster] may do very Avell j For a feudal 
nob, or jioetical “swell ” ’ ; tlie I'Ton usage.—3. S(*e 

swells. 

swell, adj. Stylishly dre.s.'^ed : from ca. 1812. 
E.g. in Egan’s Grose. Brob. ex n., 1.—2. Hence, 
from ca. 1820, gentlemanly (Byron, 1823) or lady¬ 
like ; of good social position (Disraeli, 1845).—-3, 
(Of things) stylish, very distinguished : from ca. 
1811. Vaux.—1. Hence, excellent, whether of 
things (e.g. a swell time) or of persons considered as 
to their ability (e.g. a swell cricketer) : not before 
mid-C. 19 and—except in U.S.A.—-slightly ob. All 
four senses wore orig. s. (1-3, imleed, were low s. for 
a decade or more); they > coll, only in late C. 19. 

swell, V. To take a bath : Winchester ; from ca. 
1860 ; ob. Ex swill.- —2. See swell it. 

swell, cut a ; do the swell. To swagger : reap, 
ca. 1800-40, as in The Spirit of the Public Journals 
1800, ‘ Our young lords and . . . gentlemen 

“ cutting a swell ” as the fashionable phrase is ’, 
O.E.D.; and mid-C. 19-20 (ob.), as in Baumann. 
(Cf. swell, n., 1.) Ex suwll, arrogant behaviour, 
swell (or itch) ?, does your nose. (Gen. completed 


by at this or at that.) Are you angry or annoyed ? : 
coll. : C. 19. 

swell, rank. ‘ A very “ flashly ” dressed person 
. . . wlio . . . apes a higher position than he 
actually occupies H., 1st ed. ; ob. by 1900, t ^^7 
1920. Ex sioell, n,, 1, tirst nuance. 

swell about. See swell it. 

swell fencer. A street vendor of needles : low 
London (— 1859) ; f by 1920. IT. 1st ed. 

swell-head. Conceit : coll. : C. 20. Prob. ex 
swelled head, q.v.—2. Hence, a conceited person ; 
coll. : C. 20.—3. As = an important jierson, it is 
U.8.—1. A drunken man : low : latcC. 19-early 2<>. 

swell-headed. Conceited ; ]uilFed w itb ]>rid*' : 
coll.: 1817. Cobbeit, ‘The upstart, . . . swell- 
headed farmer can bluster . . . about Sinecures,’ 
O.E.D. 

swell hung in chains, a. A iuucb-bej(‘woIled 
person : low : mi(l-(’. 19-20 ; ob. H., 2n(l ed. 

swell it. To play or ape tin* tine gmitleman : low 
(- 1887) ; ob. Baumann. Ex swell, n., 1. In 
C. 21*. also swell about (Marudion). 

*swell mob. That class of ])ickpo(Tvcts who, to 
escape deU'ction. dress and behave like respectable 
|M‘ople : 1836, Marryat (O.E.D.): c. by 1876, 
low’s Ex swell, adj., 1 and 2.—2. In C. 20 e., ‘ the 
“ kite ” men, tlu' contideiico artists, and . . . 
fasluonably dressed young men who lie in wait for 
gullible .strangers ’, Edgar Wallace in 'I'he Double, 
192S 

*swell-mobsman. One of the ‘ swell mob ’ : c. 
(— 1851) >, by 1870, low' 8. Mayiiew ; Hotten, 

3rd ed.. ‘Swell mobsimm, w'ho jireteml to be Dis¬ 
senting proacliers, and liarangii(‘ m th(‘ open air tor 
their <‘onft‘derates to rob ’.-—2 See ])n*ceding entrv, 
bens<‘ 2. 

swell-nose. Strong ale ; early C. 16. Anon , 
De Cenenbus Kbriosorutn, 1515. 

Swell Street, be (— 1812) or live (— 1901) in. To 
Iki a well-oti familv man of good social standing , 
low: from ea. 1810; ob. \aux. By 1864 -see 
H., 3rd ed.— Swell Strut had • the West End 
(l.ondon) 

swelldom. The world of ‘ swells ’ (n., all s(‘n>es) ; 
coll : 18.55, Thackeray ; ob. 

swelledhead. Excessive conemt. pndi*, or vanity ; 
coll. - 1891. Kiplmg (O.E.D.).—2. I’erhajis only one 
of Gros«‘'s jokes, and at most a pieei* ot military 
punning h, of late (J. 18-early 19 : ‘ disorder t(» 
wdiieh horses are c.xtrcmely liable . . . Generally 
occasioned by remaining too long in one livery- 
stable or mn, and often rises to tliat height that it 
prevents tluar coming out of tlie slabh^ rioor. The 
most certain cure is the UHfjuentam aureum . . . 
applied to the jialin of the master of the inn or 
stable,' 2nd ed, Cf. oat-sRaler, q.v 

swelled-headedness. DSwidled head', sense 1, 
q.v.: coll.: 1!)67, E. Reich, ‘The Germans are 
atllicted with the severest attack of swelled- 
headedness known to modern history,’ O.E.D. 
swelled nose. fSee swell ?, does your nose. 
SWeUish. Dandilied : 1820 (O.E.D.): s. >, in 
late C. 19, coll. Ex swell, n., 1, q.v,—2. Gentle¬ 
manly ; distinguished : from ca. 1830 : idem. 

swellishness. The n. of swelUsh, in sense 2, q.v. : 
coil. ; late 0. 19-20. 

swellism. The stylo (esp. in dress) or the social 
habits of a ‘ swell ’, in sense 1, rarely in other than 
the first nuance, q.v. : 1840 (O.E.D.): s. >, by ca. 
1870, coU.; ob. Cf. : 

swellness. The being a ‘ swell e.sp. in sense 2 
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and never in the first nuance of Bense 1 : coll.; 
1804, T. H. Huxley, ‘ My Bwellness is an awful 
burden,’ O.E.D. ; ob. Cf. swellishness and swdltsiny 
qq.v. 

swells, ficcasions—e.g. Sunday church-serviceB 
—on which surplices are woni ; Winchester : from 
ca. 1860. Ex adj., 3, q.v. 

swelp, s’welp. (Cod) so help : as in Whiteing, 
1800, ‘ Swelp me lucky, 1 ain’t tellin’ yer no lie ! ’ 
Also swdp me! (— 1887); swelj) me or my boh! 
(—- 1004); swelp me davy (— 1887); swelp my 
yrceris or tatcra ! (id.), with which cf. the (— 1805) 
dial, bless my taters ! (E.I).!).) and the earlier (1864, 
H., 3rd ed.) s'elp my later ! See also s’elp !, s’elp 
me bob !, s’elp my greens I (1864, H., 3rd ed.); 
likewise s'help ! Ex so help {me, God !) 

swelter. Hot, hard work : lower classt's’ 
(— 1887). Baumann. Cf. : 

swelter, do a. To Jierspire profusely : 1884. Ex 
S.E. swelter, a state of [»ersj»iration. O.E.D. 

Swensker. A Swede nautical coll. : mid-C. 10- 
20. Bowen, ‘ A e()rnij)tion of Svenske ’. 

*SWi. ’Iwo-up, the gambling gam(- : New Zea¬ 
land e. (— 1032). Berhaps swi — tu'i{cc). 

swift. A fast-workmg compositor: printers’ 
( -- 1841). Savage’s/AV4. of/Vinb'n^. 

swift, adj. .Apt to take (sexual) liberties with, or 
to aeccjtt them Irorn. the opposite sex : coll. : late 
('. lh-2(>. Siiggestcfl hy fa.yt. Cf. speedy. 

swig; in ('. 16. alsoswyg. Lujiior : coll.: mid- 
C 16 26 ; \erv ob.—has been so since early C. 19. 
I’dall, 1548 (O.E.D.). Etymology unknown; \V. 
pro])ow\s Scandinavian svik, a taj). —2. Hence, a 
‘ pull ’ ; u (eo]M()Us) draught : coll. >, m laU- ('. 18, 
fi. : from ca. 1620. Middleton & Rowley, ‘ But one 
swig more, sweet madam ’ ; Ned W ard ; Marryat ; 
A\’hit<*ing. Als(». in 17, singge. —.3. At Oxford 
Eniversity (ong. and esj). Jc.sus (’ollege), toa.'^t and 
(H]>ieed) ale. or the bowl in which it i.s served ; Ironi 
ca 1825, Hence, Sw\g Day, the day (? St David s) 
it i.s ntiialistieally served. 

swig ; in C. 18. occ. swigg. V.i. To drink 
deeply, eagi'rly, or much (es]).. strong li(]uor) : mid- 
17-2(1; ('oil. in early 19, s. Ex n, 1.— 
2. \ .t., uith either the lupu^r or it.s container as 
object; coll. 'in early t\ 19, s. ; resp. 1786, 

‘ Slang East oral ’ 'roinlinson. ' 'J’o swig jxwtcr all 
day ’. (d.lO.I)., and 1682, in Il’d and LholUry, ' I . . . 
swigg'd my horn'd barrel,’ this latter nuance being 
ob. 

swig, play at. To indulge in drink ; coll. ; late 
C’. 17 18. Iv\ sH'ig, n., 2. 

Swig Day. See swig, n., 3. 

swigged. Tipsy : mid-C. 19-20 : rather pro¬ 
letarian. 

swigging, vbl.n. (1723) and ppl.adj. (1702). S(*© 

swig, V., 1. (O.E.D.) 

■^swigman ; m C. 16, also swygman. ‘ One of the 
13th Rank of the Oanting (hvw, carrying small 
HalK'rdashery-VVares about, pn'teiuling to sell them 
to colour their Roguery ’, B.E. ; Awdelay, 1561, saA's 
that he ‘ goeth with a Etnldlers pack ’. C. of ca. 
1660-1800. Rroh. ex swayman, despite the fact that 
suHig, a bulgy bag, is recorded only in early C. 14. 

swilingy n. Sealing ; Newfoundland nautical 
coll.: late C. 19-20. Bowen. By corruption. 

swill. A bath : Shrewsbury School coll.: mid- 
(’. 19-20. Desmond (’oke. The Bending of a Twig^ 
1906. 

’Swill. A . oil. euphemism for {by) God's will: 
C. 17. Marston. O.E.D. 


swill, v.i. ‘ To wash at a conduit by throwing 
wat(T over the body ’ : Winchester (Jollege coll. : 
C. 19-20. Wrench, f'f, tlic Shrewsbury n. and get 
swilled. 

swilled, get. To take a bath: Shrewsbury 
School eoll. : rnid-E. 19 -20. (D. Coke, The Bending 

of a 7'wig, 1900.) 

swim. A swimming, i.e. a dizzy, feeling : dial, 
and coll. : 1829, Ebenezi r Elliott (O.E.T).).—2 . A 
plan or enterprise, esp. a tortuous or a shady one : 
J860, Sala (O.P’.D.) ; slightly ob. 

swim, give one’s dog a. To liave the excuise of 
doing something or, esj)., a reason for something to 
do : South African and Australian (xjH. An Eng¬ 
lish approximation is take one's df>g for a walk. 

swim, how we apples. Sec apples, 
swim, in the. Whereas in the swim with, in 
league with, has always, it seems, been S.E., 
in the sivim, lucky, very fortunate, is coll, and ob. : 
in 1869, Macmillan's Magazine, (the earliest record, 
by the way) exydained that it derives ex swim, a 
section of river much frequented by fish. By 1864, 
in a good swim = in luck, doing a good business 
(H.. 3rd ed.) ; by 1874, in the swim -- in the inner 
circle, movement or fashion ; popular : a sense that, 
from eoll., 2-, ca. 19fK>, S.E.—2. In c. (— 1860) : a 
long time out of the hands of the police. H., 2nd 
cd. 

swim, out of the. 'The opp. to in the swim, except 
that it has no e. sens(‘ ; 1869. Hare in C. 26. 

’‘‘swim for it, make (a man). To cheat (a pal) out 
of his share of booty : c. ; late ( 2 . 19-20. 

swim in golden grease, lard, oil. To receive many 
bribes : C. 17 eoll. donson. 
swim like a brick. S«;e brick, like a. 

*swinimer. A counterfeit (old) com : c. : late 
C. 17-early 19. B.E. ; (irose, 1st ed. Why?—• 

2. A guard-.ship ; e. (— 1811); f by I860. Lea*. 
Bal. ; Vaiix. (.T, S.E. sinnuner, an angler's tioat.— 

3. A half-push stroke: cricki'ters’ (— 1909). 
Tx'wis.—4. A swimming-suit : eoll. : 1929 (O.E.D. 
Sup.). 

*swimmer, v. To cause (a man) to serve in the 
Xavv instead of siuiding him to prison : c. (— 1812); 
■i' by 1866. \ aux. (^en. be swimmered. Ex 

snimmn. n., 2. 

’“swimmer, have a. A variant of the preceding 
term : 1811. Le.v. Bal. 
swindge, swindging. See swinge, swingeing, 
swindle. A lottery ; a s]K'eulation. u toss for 
drinks: 1870, Legal IGport‘i-. slightly ob. Ex lit. 
S.E. sense.—2. Something other than it apyiears to 
he, a ‘ fraud ’ : eoll. : 1806 (O.E.D.). C3'. seuse 1.— 

3. Any transac tion in whu^h money passes : from 
ea. 1876, as in what's the sirindle u list's to pay ?, 
which may orig. have l>een U.S., in why don't you pay 
him his swindle G his price, and m let's have a 
su'indle !, let’s toss for it ; all three yihrases are ob., 
the third only slightly so. 

swindle, v.i. To yiraetise fraud : 17o2 ed. of 

Bailey's Diet.: s. ca. 1820, S.E. A back- 
formation ex swindler, q.v.—2. Hence, v.t., esp. 
with out of: C. 19-20; s. >, ca. 1820, S.E 
Sydney Smith, 18(>3 (O.E.D.). 

’“swindler. A yiraetiscr of fraud or imposition for 
gain ; a cheat: ca. 1762 : e. >, ea. 1790, s. >, ca. 
1820, S.E. E.g. in Foote, 1776 ; Grose, Ist ed., but 
‘ dictionaried ’ first in the 1782 ed. of Jiailey. Ex 
Ger. schwindler, a cheat; cf. schwindeln, to b« 
extravagant or giddy. In England picked up from 
and applied orig. to German Jews in London; 
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much used, too, by soldiers during the Seven Years 
War. See esp. F. & H., O.E.D., and W. 

swindling, n. and adj. ex swindle, v., 1 , date from 
late a 18 ; by 1820, S.E. 

swine, go the complete (or entire). A London coll, 
variation {— 1887) of go the irhole hog ; ob. Bau¬ 
mann. 

swine, sing like a bird called a. See sing like . . . 
swine-up. A quarrel : lower classc's' : ca. 1880- 
1916. Ware, ‘Suspected to bo of American 
origin Ex pigs’ bad temper. 

’•‘swing. (Always the S.) The gallows : c. or low 
fl. ; ? late C. 18-mid-19. 

swing, V.i. To bo banged ; s. >, in C. 18, c. s. 
>, in late C. 19, coll. : 1642, Udall, spring in a halter; 
swing by itself, app. not before C. 18 ; Dickens in 
Boz, ‘ If I’m caught, I sliall swing.’—2. Hence, v.t., 
to put to death by hanging : from ca. 1815 ; ob. 
and, at all times, rare.—8. iSee next four entries.— 

4. To control (a market, a price, etc.): commercial 
coll. : late C. 19-20 ; slightly ob. Cf. swing tl. 

swing Douglas or Kelly. To use the axe ; Aus¬ 
tralian coll. (— 19115). Ex two well-known makes 
of axe. 

swing for you if you don’t (agree, do it, etc.)!, I’ll. 
A c.p. threat: proletarian : ca. 1820-90. H., 8rd 

ed. Sec swing, V., 1. 

swing it. To wangle successfully, get something 
by trickery ; to shirk or malinger, esp. if success¬ 
fully : from late 1890’s. IVob. ex siving, v,, 4. 

swing it down the line. To get a (good) job away 
from the front lino : military; 1915-18. F. & Gib¬ 
bons. 

swing it on, v.t. To deceive slyly, to impo.se on, 
do (one) a bad turn : C. 20 : mo.stly Australian 
Prob. cx siving, v., last sense, though imm. ex swing 
it, q.v,—2. To malinger succesHfiilly with, as m 
swing it on a sore foot : military : from 1915. B. & 
P. (at swinging the lead). 

swing (a matter, business) over one’s head or 
shoulders. To manage easily; tind well within 
one’s powers: commercial: from ca. 1890. Cf. 

5. E. swing, 8COi)e. 

3wing-t^. A hog: low; ca. 1780-1860. 
Grose, 2nd ed. Contrast swish-tail. 
swing the lead. See lead, swing the. 
swing the monkey. To strike ‘ with knotted hand¬ 
kerchiefs a man who swings to a ro|>o made fast 
aloft ’, Clark Bussell: nautical coll. : from ca. 1880. 

swinge ; in C. 10, occ. swynge ; m C. 10-18, 
SWindge. To copulate with (a woman): ca. 1020- 
1750. Fletcher, 1022 ; Dry don, 1008, ‘ And that 
baggage, Beatrix, how I would .swdngo her if I had 
her hero.’ Ex swinge, to castigate.—2. fSee all 
senses of: 

swinge off. To toss off (a drink) : ca. 1525-1060. 
Also s. up (Skelton, 1529). ? cf. punish, q.v.—2. 

To infect with (severe) gonorrhma: late C. 17-18. 
Gen. passive, be swinged off, as in B.E. Perhaps 
suggested by clap, q.v.—9. Occ. as variant of 
swirge, q.v. ; late C. 17-carly 18. Mi6ge. 

swingeing, swinging (pron. swindjing); in C. 17- 
19, occ. swindging. Very effective, great, largo, 
esp. of a lie : coll. >, by 1700, s. : late C. 16-20, 
but rare since mid-C. 19. Greene, Motteux, Grose 
(2nd ed.), Dickens.—2. Hence, adv. : hugely: 
1690, Dryden (O.E.D.); 1872, C. D. Warner, ‘A 
. . . swingeing cold night Cf. S.E. strapping, 
adj. and adv. 

swing(e)mgly. Very forcibly; hugely : coil. > 
by 1700, a.: 1672, Dryden, ‘ I have sinned swing- 
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ingly, against my vow.’ Archaic. Ex siving{e)ing, 
q.v. 

*swmger (pron. swmdjer). A rogue, a scoundrel : 
Scottish c. (? > low 8.) of C. 16-mid-18. Dunbar ; 
A. Nicol, 1739. Prob. ex Flemish. O.E.D.--2. 
Something very ett’eotivo or largo (of a blow, not 
before I83()’s): from I590’s, but rare since ca. 1850 : 
coll. :by 1700, s. Ex swinge, to beat. Cf. whopper. 
—3. Hence, esj). a bold or rank lie : ca. 1070-1820. 
Eachard, 1670, ‘ Rap out . . . half a dozen 
swingers.’—4. A box on the ears ; Chartorhousn 
coll. (— 1890). Barrero it Iceland.—5. Jn ]>! , 
testiclo.s : low : C. 19-20. (Pron. as in swing.) 

swinging, adj. See swingeing.—swingingly. See 
swingeingly. 

swinging. A hanging: from late ('. 10; s. 
in late C. 19, coll. Pcrcivall, 1591. ‘ Swinging m a 
halter ’ ; B. L. Stevenson. D.K.D. Ex swing, 
V.. 1 

swinging ball game, the. The ' cohhh'r ’— sc<' last 
sense of cobbler : grafters’ coll. ; (’. 20. Philip 
Allmgham, ('heapjach, 1934. 

^swinging the stick ; or, the bludgeon business. 
A robbery committed with brutal violence and a 
life-preserver or hludg(‘on : c. ( — 1801). Mavhew 
swink. See ‘ Winchester College slung ’, 5. 

swinny. Drunk: low: late C. 19 20, Fx dial 
swinny, giddy, dizzy. 

swipe ; occ, swype. A heavy blow ; in golf and 
cricket, a stroke made with the full swing of the 
arms: C. 19-20: coll. (? orig. dial) •, ca. 192<k 
familiar S.E, Pcrha])s (‘x sweip ; pcrhajis .sibilattai 
wipe, a blow (H.).' -2. Heme, one who does this : 
coil. : 1825, Wcstimicott, ‘ .\ bard swipe, an active 
field, and a stout bow Icr ‘, O.F.D. ; f by 1900.—3. A 
term of reproach or scornful condemnation : from 
ca. 1920. O.F.D. (Sup.). : ‘ Cl. swipes [had beer].' 

swipe, v.i. and t. ‘ To drink hastily and 
cojuously . . . . at one gulp ’ ; lows. (-- 1823) and 
dial. (— 1829) ca. 1800, coll. >, ca. 189(1, s. ; in 
('. 20, also ot food. Fgaii’s Grose. Oftim swipe off 
? cx sweep off. — 2. The sporting v.i. (1857) is coll. •, 
ca. 1890, S.F. T. Hughes, 1857, ‘The lirst ball of 
llic over, .Jack steps out and meets, swiping with 
all his force.’ The v.t. not before ca. 1851. F. iV H. 
and Lewis.—3. At Harrow ; to hirch (v.t. : from) 
ca. 1880. A s(“iiso-blend of swish, to birch, and 
swipe, V., 2.—4. To ajiprojiriato illicitly ; steal ; 
loot : r.S. (— 1890), anglicised ca. 1900, when usc“d 
by Kipling ; fairly gen. in G.W., and in Fngland 
always mostly a military term. 

swiper. A heavy drinker : 1830, F. Mahony 

(O.F.D.) ; coll. >, by 1890, s. Ex swipe, v., 1, q.v. 
—2. The tu’ickoting sense dates from the early 
lS50’s (e.g. in F. Gale, 1853) : coll. >, in late C. 19, 
S.E. Kx swipe, v., 2. (Ijowis.) 

swipes ; occ. swypes. Small beer: from ca. 
1786 : coll. >, in late C. 19, s. Grose, 2nd ed, 
Cf. swipe, V., 1, which it inconveniently precedes by 
thirty years or more.—2. Hence, any beer : from 
ca. 1820. Scott; Hood, ‘Bread and cheese and 
swipes O.E.D.—3, A potman : ca. 1810 50. Fx 
sense 1. 

swipes, purser’s. Small beer: nautical: ca. 
1786-1870. Grose, 2iid 0(1. See swipes. 

swipey. (Not verj^) tipsy : coll. ; 1844, J4ick(*ns, 

* He’s only a little swipey, you know.’ Never gen. 
and, by 1900, ob. Ex swipes, q.v. Cf. squiffy. 

swiping is the vbl.n. of swipe, v,, 2 ; also blind 
swiping : coll. ; 1879, W. G. Grace. Lewis.—2. A 
birching, esp. by a monitor : Shrewsbury School: 
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from ca. 1880. (Desmond Coke, Tht Brvding of a 
7 'ing, 1006.) (T. swipe, v., ,'l. 

swish, V. VvTy rare cxce])t as sivished, q.v. 
swish, adj. Smart ; fashionable : C. 20 ; ob. 
Ex dial, swish, tli(5 Bamc : cognate with dial, swash^ 
gaudy or showy. 

swish ! Oh, IS that all ?! : ironic (— 1023). 
Alaru'hon. 

swish-tail. A Jjhoasant, ‘ so called by the persons 
who sell game for the y)oachcrH GIrose, 3rd ed. : ca. 
1700-1870.—2. A schoolmaster: late C. 10-20; 
<»b. On bum-brusher. 

swished, ppl.adj. Married : low (? orig. c.): ca. 
1810 -80. Vaux ; H., Ist cd. Of. switched. 

Swiss admiral. A pretended Naval officer: 
naval coll. : from ca. 1870; ob. Ex the Fr. 
(iviiral snisse, a naval officer employed ashore : cf. 
the allusive »S.E. ^Sv'iss navij. 

switch. To copulate with (a woman): 1772, 
Bridges, ‘ Baris . , . longs to switch the gypsy ’ ; 
ob. Cf. swinge, v., 1, (pv. ; many old vv. of 
coition are sadistic. 

switch off I Stop talking 1, ‘ shut up 1 ’ : C. 20 : 
p. >, by 1030. coll. Manchon. Ex disconnecting a 
phone and or turning off an (dectric light. 

switched, ppl.adj. Married: low (— 1864). H., 

.3rd ed. i'rob. suggested by swislud, (j v. Brc- 
sumably eognati' with su'itrh. q.v. 

switchel. d'o have sexual intercour.se : Bestora- 
tion period. C'f. switch, (j.v. 

swive, v.t. and 1 . 'J'o copulate (witli a ;M)man): 
heiK'c swicrr, sinring, and the Qtient of Swirdand 
(X'eiuis). Exi'cllent S.E. that, dating from late 
(' 14, . early in ('. 17. a vulgarrsin ; t since ca. 
1S(»0. exe<‘pt as a literarv archaism and in several 
<liall. 

swivel-eye. A sipiinting eye: foil.: 1804, H., 
,3r(l eil. : 1805, Dickens ; ob. Ex : 

swivel-eyed. Squint-eyed ; coll. : 1781, (’. dohn- 
Pton : (»ro8c. 1st cd. Berhap^ suggested b\ Sheri¬ 
dan's ‘T'other [eve] turned on a swivel . 1775. 
O.E.J) 

swiveUy. Drunk: late C’. 10 20; very ob. Ex 
sii'iid on sgittj)}/, (j.x . 

swiver. St e swive.-5wiveland, Queen oi. Dud. 
SWiz ; occ. swizz. A * fraud ' ; great disapyjomt* 
inent : late ('. 10 20 schoolboys'. Brob. an abbr. of 
swizzle, recorded in the same sense by A. 11. Dawson 
in 1013 ; the longei form being yierverted swindle. 

swizzle. IntoxKoiting drink, whether a syieeilie 
<‘f»cktail or strong liquor in gen. : s. >, ea. 1850, 
e(»ll. : from not later than 1701, for it appears in the 
3rd ed. of (irose, wh(*re, moreover, it is said that at 
'I'leonderoga, in North Amcriea, the 17th (English) 
Begiment had, ea. 1700, a society named The 
Swizzle (Tub; 1813, Colonel Hanker. ‘The hoys 
. . . finished the evening xvith some . . . grub, 
swizzle, and singing,’ (J.E.D. Slightly ob, ? a 
eorruyition of swig (W.) or cognate with the U.S. 
sicitchel, which, however, is recorded later and may 
be f x swizzle ; pcrhayis swizzle derives ex swig on 
guzzle or even on dial, twizzle, v.t., turn round 
quickly.—2. See swiz. 

swizzle, v.i. To tipyde : e. and dial (— 1847) >, 
ca. 1880, coll.; ob. Halliwell. Ex swizzle, n., 1.— 
2. V.t., to stir (drink) with a swizzle-stick : 1869, 
Trollope (O.E.D.): e. >, ca. 1880, coll. Brob. ex 
penso 1 but strongly influenced by twizzle (see end of 
swizzle, n., 1). Whence the next entry.—3. V.i. corre¬ 
sponding to n.. 2 ; whence swizzkr, a swindler, as in 
NVil Bell, Crocus, 1936. 


swizzle-stick. A stick for stirring drink to a 
froth: coll.: 1885 (O.E.D.). 

SWizzled. Tijjsy : from ea. 1850. Ex swizzle, 
V., 1, q.v. 

SWizzy. A 8. variant oi' swizzle, n., 1, and v., 1. 
swob I ‘ Swelp me bob ! ’ (q.v.) : low (— 1923). 
Manchon. Cf. swop me bob > 

swobbers. See swabber. 

swod-gill. See swad-gill.—swoddy. See swaddy. 

Thus syxilt, rare in C. 20. 

Swolks I See ’Swounds ! 

swollen head, have a. To be tipsy : coll. : late 
C. 19-20 ; ob. 

swop. See swap. So too for derivatives, 
swop me bob or Bob I A perversion of s'elp (via 
swelp, q.v.) me hob ! : 1890, P. H. Emerson (E.D.D.: 
my). See also at s’elp and cf. swob ! A variant 
(— 1923) is swop me lJick{c)y : Manchon. 

sworbote (or s.) !, God. A coll. corruy)tion of 
Cod's forbote I: ca. 1580-1620. O.E.D. 
sword, ship one’s slung. See slung sword, 
■“sword-racket. Enlisting in various regiments 
and deserting aftcT getting the bounty : c. of ca. 
1810-60. Lex. Bal. 

SWOrder. A ship engaged in catcliing Mf-wd-fish : 
nautical coll. : late C. 19-20. Bowtu. 
swore for sworn is eol. in C. 19-20. Baumann, 
sworn at Highgate. See Highgate. 

SWOSh. Nonsense ; drivel : 1924, Galsworthy, 

The H7iPe Monkey, ‘ And anyway sentiment was 
swosh Jt lived only ca. 1923-5. A blend of 
swindle -f bosh (or yierhayjs tosh). 

swot, swat. Mathematics: ca. 1845-95: mili¬ 
tary. Also, a mathematician. (Rarely swat.) 
Perhaps ex a ll.M.A. yjrofessor's pronunciation of 
swmt (v.).—2. Hence, (hard) study : Public 
Schools'(— 1881) and universities’. Berhay^s imm. 
cx v.—3. One who studies hard : 1806 (D.E.D.). 
Ex second nuance of sons*' 1. 

swot ; occ. swat, v.i. To study hard : from ca. 
1859: Army >, ca. 1870, gen. at the universities 
(II., 5th ed.). H., 2nd cd. Ex siwt, n., 1. Hence 

swot (surri) up, to work hard at, esp. for an examina¬ 
tion ; to ‘ mug up ’ : rare before C’. 20. 

swot, in a. In a rage : Shrewsbury (school) : 
laO* C. 19-20. (Jorruf)tion of sweat. 

SWOtter. A ‘ swot ' (sense 3) : mo.stly schools’ 
(-1919). O.E.D. (Sup.). 

'Swounds ! A coll, ciqdicmism for God's wounds !: 
1.589, Nashe ; t by 1050. C'f. the very rare y)c*rv'er- 
Sion of 'Su'ounds : Sicolks recorded by fciwift in his 
Polite ('onversation. O.E.D. 

swret-sio. The earlie.st form (— 1859) of sret-sio, 
q.v. H., Tst ed. 

swyg. 8ee swig, n.— ♦swygman. See swigman. 
— swynge. See swinge. — swTPe. See swipe. — 
Bwypes. See swipes. 

sybil, Sybil. Incorrect for sibyl, Sibyl: from in¬ 
ception (C. 14). But very common. 

Sydney-bild, -duck, or -sider. A convict: Aus¬ 
tralian ; ca. 1850-90. (In (k 20, a Sydneysider is 
merely a native or inhabitant of Sydney.) Ex the 
convict Bettlcraent. 

syebuck. A sixpence : low : ca. 1780-1850. G. 
Parker, 1781. Ex sice, 6 ; the buck may be a 
mystifying suffix suggested by hog, a shilling. 

syl-slinger. An actor that mouths his words: 
theatrical (— 1913); ob. A. H. Dawson, Diet, of 
Slang (1913). 

’sylum, sylum. An asylum: sol. (— 1887.) 
Baumann. Also in dial. 
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sylvan. Incorrect though very gen. for silvan : 
from inception (C. 16). 

sympathy. A man's intimate caressing of a 
woman : C. 20. Ex that indelicate detinition of 
sympathy which arose from Byron's ‘ A fellow- 
feeling . . .’ 

symptom, symptomatic. C'atachrestie for si/mhol, 
symbolic : C. 17, C. 10. Cf. the catachre.stie im) of 
synchronous for ‘ uniform in speed ' and — ly for ‘ at 
a uniform speed ’ ; late C. IS-20. U.E.D. 


SynagO^e, the. A shod in the N.E. corner of • 
Covent ( Jarden ; from 1<SOO. Covent Crarden is 
almost wholly run by Jews. (Ware.) 

syntax. A schoolmaster; coll, of 1780-1860. 
Gro.se, Ist ed. Cf. William Combe's 7'our of Dr 
Syntax, ISlIi. Ex grammar, i'i. (jerund-yrinder, q.v. 

syph ; mcoiTCctly siph. Syphilis ; coll. ; late 
C. 10 2n. Contrast cla/), q.v. 

syrup. Money : dispensing chemists’ (— 1000). 
Ware. Cf. hi ads. 


T 


[In E. & H. are, iindei T, the following ineligihh's, 
whether S.E. or dial. S.E. ; — T, to a ; t-beard ; 
tabarder ; tabernacle ; tables, turn the ; tag-end : 
tag, rag, and bobtail; tag-rhyme, -tail: unrecordetl 
tail’s and tailor's ; take and derivatives, etc., id. : 
talesman ; unrecorded talk, etc. ; tall, id. ; tallow- 
face(d) : tally-men ; tame unlisted ; tan, smell of 
the ; tandem (bicyeh ); tannikin ; tanquam ; un¬ 
recorded tantivy ; tantony, etc. ; unrtH'orded tap's ; 
tar, id. ; target; tarse ; tart, adj. ; Tartar, except 
as c.; Tartuffe ; taste if unlisted ; tatterdemalion : 
unrecorded tattle ; tattoo ; taut; tavemed and 
taverner ; undetined taw's; tawdry ; tawny-coat 
and -moor ; tea-party : team ; unlisted tear's ; 
tease, on the ; unrecorded teeth, etc. ; teetotal: 
tell, etc., where unrecorded : temple of Venus ; ten- 
in-the-hundred : tent; tenterbelly ; tenterhooks ; 
tercel gentle ; termer ; terrae fllius ; terrible boy ; 
unrecorded that and thatch ; theta ; unlisted 
thick’s ; thief (one sense is dial.), etc., anrecorded; 
thimble, id. ; t hin, id. ; thing, etc., id. ; thirding ; 
undefined thirteen, and tliirty ; Thomas Courteous ; 
thorns, on ; thorough-stitch ; thread's unrecorded ; 
three, id. ; Thresher, Captain : throat when unde¬ 
fined ; thi'ottle, id. ; through, id. ; throw, id. : 
thrum, id. thug ; unrecorded thumb's and 
thump's ; thunder, steal one's ; thwack(er); tib 
(also dial.) ; tick and toy ; ticker (horse and stock- 
indicator) ; unrecorded ticket’s ; unrecorded 
tickle’s ; tidy, n. ; tie, to marry ; tifflty-taffet(t)y, 
etc. ; tigerto ; unlisted tight's ; tim-whisky ; 
timber-mare, timbered ; timbrel; Timothy tear- 
cat ; tingle-tangle ; unrecorded tinker s ; tin-pot, 
adj. ; unrecorded tip, etc. ; tipper ,* tippet ; 
tipple, V., and its derivatives ; tiry ; tit, a horse, and 
other unli.steds ; titivil; titter-totter ; tittup, n. ; 
tivy in hunting ; toad, toady, etc. ; to-do ; toast 
(pledged jktsoii, etc.) ; tobaccanalian, <‘tc. ; toby 
(jug) ; toddle ; toddy ; undefined toe’s; token, 
except in phrase ; told you SO ; Toledo ; toll; un¬ 
defined Tom’s ; tomahawk ; tompion ; tongs, if 
unrecorded ; tongue, etc., id. ; tonish ; tonner ; 
too too ; unrecorded tool’s ; tooth, id. ; top (etc.), 
id.; tope, etc. ; topsy-turvy ; torch-race ; Torpids ; 
torturer of anthems ; tosher (a boat) ; unrecorded 
coss, etc. ; tostication ; unlisted tot’s ; totter ; 
tottery ; unrecorded touch, <lerivatives and phrases; 
tough, id. ; tour ; tousle ,* tow, in ; tower, n. 
(fashion in head-dress) ; towhead ; toweling ; un¬ 
listed town, etc. ; toy (except c. sense) ; tprot; 
trace ; unrecorded track’s ; train ; tramp, etc. ; 
tra^(r)am ; transcribbler ; transfisticated ; trans¬ 
late ; translator; trap, etc., unrecorded ; trash 
(worthless, and n.) ; trat; unrecorded travel, etc. ; 
tray (trey) ace ; treacle sleep ; tread, treading, etc.. 


where unreeorded ; treason ; treasure ; treat, a 
ruiind of drmlv.s : treating ; unreeorded tree s ; 
tremble(r) ; trench(er) ; trial: triangle ; tribe ; 
tribune ; tribute ; unlisted trick's; tried virgin ; 
trig W here undefined ; triUibub ; trdlil ; unlisted 
trim, etc. ; unn'conled tripe'.'^ ; trivet; troUoU ; 
trollop ; trolly-lolly; tronk ; unn'corded trot’s, 
csp. old trot; trouble, id. ; trounce : trowel; un 
list<‘(l true's ; trumpery ; trumpet; imrecorded 
trunk'.s ; trut ; truth ; try, etc., unrecorded ; tub, 
id. ; tucker-in ; unlisted tuft's ; tug, id. ; (.\nglo- 
Indiiin) tum-tum ; tumble, etc., id. : tun (vessel) ; 
tup, ete., id. ; turf, id. ; turk, Turk, id. : turn, 
1 ( 1 .. tush ; tussle ; tut; tut-work ; tutivillus ; 
twaddle unrecorded ; twang (etc.), id. ; twatter- 
light; twattle ; tweague and tweak, id. ; tweedle¬ 
dum ; twelvepenny ; twenty ; twice ; twiddle; 
twilight; twinklers ; twittle-twat; twire, v.; 
twish ; unn;corded twist's ; twit; twitteration, 
twitters ; twitter-light; twittle(-twattle); two- 
handed, adroit ; twopenny (be(‘r ; adj.); Tyburn, 
etc..- -but see note on ; tyg ,* tympany. 

Dial. :—tacker, tacket, tagster, tangle, tantara- 
bobs, tap-peckle, tatterwag(g)s, tatterwallop(s), 
Tavistock grace, Teignton squash, thrapple, tim- 
doodle, timothy, tinger, tinkler, tisty-tosty, tittle- 
goose, toby-trot, todge, tolsery, tom-toe, tom-trot, 
tommy (a simpleton), toot, tootledum-pattick, 
torril, tossy-tail, totty-headed, trail-tongs, traneen, 
tranklements, trapes (a slattern), tray-trip, treacle- 
wag, trim-tram, troUybags, trub, tuel, tumptsner, 
tussey, tussicated, tutting, twank, twanking, 
twitcher, twitter. J 

't. 1’hat, esp. so't, so that (e.g. one did so-and- 
so) : sol. and dial. : mid-G. 19-20. O.E.l). (Su]) ). 

—2. It; as in ' If’t comes to that, he doesn’t know ' : 
slovenly coll. : late C. 19-20. 

t’. To: slovenly coll.: ? since early ('. 19. 
Esp. a.s in Neil Bell, 7'he Years Dividmy, 1985, 

‘ Anna ought t’vo had her results by now.’ 

T, marked with a. Known as a thief ; coll. ; late 
C. 18-mid-19. ‘Formerly convicted thieves were 
branded with a “ T ” in the hand,’ F. & H. 

t. and 0. ; T. and 0. Odds of two to one : sjiort- 
ing : from ea. 1880 ; ob. Ware. 

t.b. ; loosely t.-b. (or T.-b.). Tuberculosis: coll, 
(orig. medical) : C. 20.- -2. t.b. or T.B. Top hoy : 
London schools’ coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

T.G. See temporary gentleman. 
t.G.i.F., or T.G.I.F. A c.p. among non-resident 
teachers in secondary schools ; C. 20. ‘ Thank God 

it’s Friday ! ’ 

T.P. See Tay Pay. 

t.t. ; occ. tee-tee. Teetotal; a teetotaller : late 
C. 19-20. 
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t.w.k. Too well known : Army in India : mid* 
C. 19-20. Ware. 

ta ! ; rarely taa ! Thanks ! : coll., orig. and 
mainly nursery : 1772, Mrs Delany, ‘ You would not 
say “ ta ” to mo tor my congratulation,’ O.E.I). 
Ex a young child’s difliculty with th and nkt^. Cf. : 

ta-ta ! (lood-bye ! ; au rovoir ! : coll., orig. and 
chielly nursery: 18117, Dickens, ‘“Tar, tar, 
Sammy,” replied his father,’ O.E.D. Pfuhaps sug¬ 
gested by Fr. au 'voir. —2. Hence (also tata), a hat: 
theatrical (— 1923). Manchon. 

ta-ta’s (or -tas), go ; go for a ta-ta. (Of a child) 
to go for a walk : (proletarian) nursery coll. : late 
C. 19-20. Ex ta-ta q.v. 

Tab(, the). The Mi^tropolitan Tabernacle in 
Newington Causeway : J.<ondon : late C. 19-20. 
Baumann.—2. Tab. A Cantab or Cambridge Uni- 
vcrsitv man: coll.: from ca. 1910. S.O.l).—3. 

tab. (Gen. pi.) An ear : tailors’ : from ca, 1870. 
—4. An old maid ; loosely, any oldish woman : 
theatrical (— 1909). Ware. Abbr. tabby, 1.—6. 
A stafl ofhoer : military : 1917 ; oh. F. k Gibbons. 
F.x his red tab.s. Cf. brass hat, which is much more 
usiifil.—0. A customer that, after giving an in- 
tinity of trouble, buys precisely nothing : drafiers’ 
and hosiers’ (— 1935). Perhajis ex tab, v,—7. A 
( igarette : Northern : from ca. 1920. Also .unong 
grafters : w’itness I*. Allingham, Hhrapjark, 1934. 

tab, v.i. (Of H customer) to give much trouble : 
drapery and kindrt'd trades’ (— 1935). Perhayjs cf. 
tab, n., 4 : perha])s e\ kce]) (a) tab. Wlienee iabher^ 
a customer hard to plcasi*. 

tab, drive. ‘ ‘ To go out on a party of pleasure 
vitli a wife and family Grosi*, 1st ed. : ea, 1780- 
1830. Perhaps ex tabby, an old maid. 

tab, keep (a) ; keep tabs. (V.t. only with on.) 
I'o keep wTitch, a check (on), a not(' of the doings 
(of a ]>ersori) ; coll. ; U.S. (from ca. 1880) anglicised 
ca. 1905. 'I'hc form keep tabs is rare and specifically 
hritjsh. Not ex tab, a lab<*l or ticket, for this arises 
later, but perhajis by abbr, cx tablet. 

tab-nabs. Cakes and/or pastries : nautical, csp. 
stewards’ (— 1935). Prob. l>ccaiiMe they an* rnostH 
for the saloon—not for the crew or the steerage, 
tabber. See tab, v. 

tabby ; occ. tabbie. An old maid: coll, (in 
20, S.E.) : 1701, G. Ckdrnan, ‘ 1 am not sorry for 
the coming in of these old tabbies, and am much 
obliged to her ladyship for leaving us to such an 
agri'cable teti'-a-tcte ’ ; Grose, 1st cd., ‘ Either from 
Tabitha, a formal antiquated name ; or else from a 
tabby <’at, ohi maids being often compared to 
cats ' ; Kogers.—2. Hence, a spiti'ful tattler : coll. : 
from ca. 1840. In(’. 20, S.F. Cf. cuf.—.3. Loosely, 

any Avoman ; mostly in tabby-party, a gathering of 
woiiK'n : coll, (— 1874). H., 5th ed.—4. In C. 20, 

esp. in Australia, often ‘ girl ’, sw'eetheart. 

tabby meeting. The May meeting of the e van¬ 
gelical ))arty at Exeter Hall, London : London : ca. 
1890-1905. Ware, tlx its old-maidishness. 

tabefleal ia incorrect for iahifical, consumptive : 
C. 17. O.E.D. 

table-cloth, the. A white cloud tojiping Table 
Mountain : South African, esp. Cape Town coll. >, 
ca, 1880, S.E. : from mid-1830’s. In Addresses to 
the British and South African Association, 1905^ 
we read that ' South-casters are of three kinds— 
(1) “Table-cloth” [also as n. : 1898] . . (2) 

“ Blind ” . . (3) “ Black ” soutli-easters ’: all 

Ihest' are coll. Pettman. 

table-part. A role ‘ pla^ cd only from the waist 


upwards, and therefore behind a table ’: theatrical 
coll. : C. 19-20. Wan*. 

tabloid. ‘ A small Sopwith biyilano of high speed 
and rapid climbing powers ’ : Air Force ; 1917 ; ob. 
F, & Gibbons. Ex its ‘ concentrated excellencies ’. 
tabs. See tab, 3 ; tab, keep (a), 
tace is Latin for a candle ! Be quiet; it’d be 
better for you to stop talking ! : eoll. : 1088, Shad- 
well, ‘ I took him up with my old repartee ; Peace, 
said I, Tace is Latin for a candle ’ ; Swift; Fielding; 
Gro.se, 2nd ed. ; Scott; then in dial., occ. ca/ for 
canxUe. The pun is double : L. tace. - be silent ! ; 
a candle is snuffed or otherwise extinguished. Cf. 
brandy is Latin for a goose, q.v. (Apperson.) 

tach. A hat : back s. ( - 1859). H., 1st ed. 
Via lah aspirated. 

tachs. A fad : 7'onbridfre School ; frrmi ca. 1880. 
Ex tache, a trait, now dial. ; cf. tlu' Somersetshire 
ietrh, a habit or gait. 

tack. Foodstuff, esp. in soft tack, bread, and hard 
tack, ship’s biscuit : ong. (ca. 1830). nautical. 
Marryat, soft tack, 183,3 (O.E.D.). Cf. tackle, 
victuals, which is rather iat(T. I’rob. a sailor's pun 
on either tackle, corilage, or tack, a shiyi’s (change of) 
direction, or ex dial, tack, cattle-yiasture let on hire. 
The O.E.D. considiTs it S.E. ; more prob., I think, 
nautical s, ca. 18b0. coll, and then yierliaps, in 
(’. 20, S.E. Cf. tommy, q.v.—2. Hence, food (esp. 
cooked food) in gen. : coll. ; late C. 19-20. Lyell, 
‘ What a filthy lookintr restaurant ' What ever 
[Air] sort of tack do thi'y give you in this place ? ! ’— 
3. A feast in one's study : Sherborne School : from 
ca. 1870.—4. Tact : sol. : luid-C. 19-20. See also 
tact. 

tack, on the. Teetotal: military: late C. 19-20. 
F. iV (Lhbons. Ex tark. 1. Cf. tack irallah. 

tack-on. The a< t ot adding something ; the 
thing added : eoll. : 1905 (O.E.D.) 

tack or sheet, will not start. Re.solute ; w ith 
mind tirnily made up : nautical coll. : late C. 19-20. 
Ihnvcn, Ex nautical j. 

tack together. To marry : jocular coll. : 1754, 
Foote; oh. 

tack wallah. A te(‘totnlier: military: late 

C. 19-20. B. A P. Cf. tack, on the (q.v.). 

tacked, have or have got (a yierson). From ca. 
1870, but t by 1920 : ‘ Wlu'n a man has another 
vaiKjuishod, or tor certain reasons bound to hia 
M'rvice, he is said to have “ got liim tacked H., 
,5th ed. Cf. taped, q.A\ 

tackles. Hubber-sokd sand-shoes : Eastern Pro¬ 
vince (South Africa) coll. (— 1913). Pettman. 
Prob. ex the marks left on, c.g., moist soil by the 
eorrugations. 

tacking, n. ‘ Obtaining end by roundabout 
means’: lower classes’ (— 1909). Ware. Ex 

nautical j., j>crhay>s with a glance at tact. 

^tackle. A mistress; c. : 1088, Shadwell; 

B.E. ; Grose, j' by 1830. Prob., like the next, ex 
tackle, instruini'iits, equipment,—2. Clothes ; c. >, 
ea. 1840, nautical s. : late C. 17-19. B.E., ‘ Hum- 

tackle, . . . very fine Cloth[e]s ’ ; Grose, Ist ed. ; 
IL, 1st ed. Ch rigging. —3. Orig. (Grose, 2nd ed.) 
a man's tackle, = the male genitals : late C. 18-20 ; 
ob.—4. Victuals : s. : 1857, T. Hughes, ‘ Rare 

tackle that, sir. of a cold morning ’, O.E.D.; 
slightly ob. In dial., it dates from niid-C. 18 ; wit¬ 
ness E.D.D. Prob. suggested by tack, q.v.—6. A 
Avatch-chain, a red i. being a gold chain : c. ; from 
late 1870'8. Ex tackle, cordHL'(', and frequently in 
combination Avith toy, a watch. 
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tackle, V. To lay hold of ; encounter, attack, 
physically : coll. : ori}^. (— 1828), U.S., anglicised 
by 1840 at latest. Perhaps ex tackle, to harness a 
liorse, influenced by attack. — 2. Hence, to enter into 
a discussion, etc., with (a person), approach (a 
person on some subject) : coll. : 1840, Dickens 

(O.E.D.); 1862, Thackeray, ‘ Tackle the lady, and 
speak 3 ^our mind to her as best you can.’—3. lienee, 
to atteiii])t to handle (a task, situation), or to under¬ 
stand or master (a subject); attack (a problem): 
coll. : 1847, FitzGerald (O.E.D.).—4. Hence, v.i., 
with to (1867, Trollope), to set to; or with^ to 
grapple with (from late C. 10 and mainly dial.): 
O.E.D. and E.D.D.—5. V.t., ex senses 1 and 3 : to 
fall upon (food), begin to cat, try to eat; coll. : 
1880, Jerome K. Jerome, ‘ tackled the cold beef 
for lunch,’ O.E.D. 

tacks. An artist’s paraphernalia; artists’ 
(— 1000). Ware. Ex tackle, equipment. 

tact (sol., tack)!,- -and that. Bill, is. A C. 20 c.p. 
based on the chestnut of the plumber explaining to 
his assistant that ‘ tact is when you find her ladyship 
in tlie hatii and you get away quickly saying “ Beg 
pardon, my lord ”.’ Occ. and that is wliat they call 
tack. 

taddler. A sausage: low (— 1923). Manchon. 
Perhaps tiddler corrupted or perverted, 
tadger, tadging. See teaich-gir. 

Tadpole. A party-hack : political: imd(Me 
1880’s ; ob. Collinaon. Oen. in the phrase Tad¬ 
poles and Tapers. Coined by Disraeli, 
taepo. See taipo. 

taf ; taffy. Fat, adj. fatty, n. : back s., ‘ near ’ 
back s. : from late I850's. li., 1st ed. The latter 
is very ob. 

tafl. A potato: Clirist’s Hospital: from ca. 
1860. ? ex tatie or tatur.—2. (Taff.) A C. 19-20 

abbr. (noted by Bowen) of: 

Taffy. A ’Welshman : a coll, nickname dating 
from ca. 1680 though adumbrated in Harrison’s 
England, where a Welshman is called a ‘ David ’. 
Popularised by the old nursery-rhyme, ‘ Tafly was a 
Welshman, Taffy was a thief’ (see interestingly the 
V. welsh). Also an ‘ inevitable ’ nickname of anyone 
with a Welsh name or accent; lower classes’: inid- 
C. 19-20. Ex a (supposed) Welsh pronunciation of 
Davy. Cf. Paddy and iSawney. —2. taffy. vSee taf. 

Taffy’s Day. ist David’s i)ay (March 1): late 
C. 17-20. B.E. See Taffy. 

tag. A lower servant, so called because he a.ssists 
another (cf. 8.E. tag after, to follow servilely): 
servants’ s. (— 1857) coll. Cf. corresponding 
pug. O.E.D.—2. An off-side kick : Winchester ; 
from ca. 1840. Mansfield.—3. An actor : from ca. 
1860 ; virtually f by 1900, t by 1910. Ex tags of 
speeches. Cf. :—4. The last line of a play, whether 
in prose or in verse : theatrical coll. : late C. 19-20. 
It is, Alfred Atkins tells me, considered unlucky to 
speak it at rehearsals. 

Tag, der. See der Tag. 

tag along. To go along ; to go : C. 20. (James 
Spenser, Limey Breaks In, 1934.) Perhaps ex tag 
{oneself) on to a person and go along with him. Cf. : 

tag around with. To frequent; follow about: 
C. 20. D. Sayers, 1933, ‘ He used to tag around 
with that do Momerie crowd.’ 

taihoa 1 Wait a bit ! : New Zealand coll. : from 
ca. 1840. Direct ex Maori. Morris. 

tail. The posteriors; fundament : C. 14-20 : 
S.E. until ca. 17.50, then (dial, and) coll. ; in late 
C. 19-20, low coll.—2. The penis ; more gen., the 


female pudend ; mid-C. 14-20 : S.E. until C. 18, 
then coll. ; in C. 19-20, low coll.—3. Hence, a 
harlot: ca. 1780-1850; but extant in Glasgow. 
Grose, Ist ed., ‘ Mother, how many tails have you in 
your cab ? how many girls have you in your nanny 
house ? ’ Other derivatives—prob. not coll, before 
late C. 17 or early 18, all ob. except those marked t. 
and all drawn from F. & H.—are these :—Penis, 
ttail-pike, -pin, -pipe, -tackle, -trimmer, and ttenant- 
in-tail, which also “ a whore ; pudend, tail-gap, 
-gate, -hole. Also tail-feathers, pubic hair; 1 tail- 
fence, the hymen ; ttail-flowers, the menses ; ftail- 
fmit, children ; tail-juice (or -water), urine or 
semen; taU-trading, harlotry; tail-wagging or 
-work, intercourse; cf. '\make settlement in tail, go 
tail-tickling or -twitching, play at up-tads all, and. 
of women only, turn vp one's tail, get shot in the tail ; 
hot OT flight or warm in the tad, (of a woman) wanton , 
but fhot-tailed or with tail on fire - - venereally in¬ 
fected. Those terms are not results of E. A H 's 
imagination : most of them will bo found in one or 
other of the following authors : Langland, Chaucer. 
Shakespeare, Rocliester. Motteux, Ned W ard, Tom 
Brown, C. 18 Steviuis and Grose.—I. ‘ Tiio t rain or 
tail-like portion of a woman’s dress ’ : late ('. 13-20 - 
S.E. until C, IS, then eoll. Bridges. 1774, ’Brim¬ 
stones w'ith their sweeping tails'. (H.E.D.) --5. A 
sy'ord : c. : late C. i7-early 19. B.E, ; Grose, 
1st ed. 

tail, v.i.. to coit : C, 18-20 ; oh.- -2. V.t., to 
follow, as a detcctiv'c a criminal : coll. : late 19 - 
20 Perhaps c\ .\ustralian sense, tail (drive or 
tend) sh«‘ep or eattle. 

tail, be—gen. shall or will be -on a person’s. To 

look for. to pursue, a p(‘rson with a view to punish¬ 
ing or severels scolding him : C. 20. 

tail. cow’s. A rope’s end frayed or barlly 
knotte<l : nautical eoll. : from ea. 1860. Whence 
hanging in cow's (or cows') tails, of an ill-kcpt 
ship. 

tail, get (one) on the ; get on the tail of (someone). 
To attack an opponent in the rear ; Air Force coll. : 
from 1915. F. tt Gibbons. 

tail !, kiss my. A contemptuous retort: C. 18- 
20 ; very ob. 

tail, make settlement in, and tenant-in-tail (see 
tail, n., 2) constitute an indelicate pun on the legal 
S.E. tad (ex Fr. taille, a.ssessment), limitation as te 
freehold or inheritance. K.W., 1661, has tmure in 
tad (O.K.D.) 

tail, she goes as if she cracked nuts with her. A 

semi-proverbial c.p. applied to a frisky woman ; 
C. 19-early 20. 

tail, top over ; tail over top. Head over heels : 
coll. : ('. 1-4-2U (ob.): S.E. until mid-C. 18, then 
coll. S«‘e tail, n., 1. 

tail-block. A watch : nautical (— 1864); ob. 
H , 3rd ed. Ex lit. nautical sense. 

tail-board. The back-flap of a (gen. female) 
child’s breec hes : low : from ca. 1870. Ex the 
movable tail-board of a barrow, cart, van, etc. 

♦tail-buzzer. A pickpocket : c. (— 1869) ; ob. 
H.. lat ed. Ex tail^ the breech, + to steal. 
Grig., it would seem, of a thief specialising in re¬ 
moving articles from hip-pockets. Cf.: 

^tail-buzaing. That kind of pickpocketry : c.: 
from ca. 1845. ‘ No 747d 

'^tail-dcawer. A sword-stealer, esp, from gentle¬ 
men's sides: c. : late C. 17-early 19. B.E.; 
Grose, Lst ed. at tayle drawers. Ex tail, n., last 
sense. 
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tail in the water, with. Tliriving, proaporous: 
coll. : ca. 1850 -1910. F. & H. 

tail is up the turd is out,—^as hasty as a sheep, as 
soon as the. A low, mostly rural, c.p. of ca. 1860- 
1920. 

tail of, get on the. Seo tail, get on the. 
tail off. To run or go off; to rctins withdraw : 
coll.: 1841, F. K. Paget, ‘Mrs Spatterdash . . . 
tailed off at last to a dissenting chapel,’ O.E.D., 
wlueh cites from Rider Ifagt^ard (1885) the oee. 
variant tail out of it. Ware, ‘ From the tails of birds 
and animals being last seen as they retreat 

tail-pulling. ‘ The publication of books of little 
or no merit, the w hole cost of which is paid by the 
author F, & H. : jmblislK'rs’ ; from late 1890’s ; 
of). In contradistinction to the honourable publica¬ 
tion of books of considerable merit and—-to say the 
least of it -inconsidi'rable SHh'ability. The former 
IS ]»ra('tis<‘d onl\' bv sharks and amateurs, the lattiT 
b> all. 

tail-tea. ‘ The aft<Tnoon tea following royal 
drawing-rooms, at which ladii's who had Iksui to 
court that afternoon, appeari'd m their trams’: 
Society: 1880-1901. Wa.-e. 

tail-twisting. 'I’lie act of twisting the liriti.sli 
lion’s tail : })olitieal : l8Sf> (O.F.D.). AVhenee the 
ran' tail-tirist, v.i,, and fail fioo^tt-r 

*tailup. A 20 c. variant of h/d, V., 2. Edgar 
Wallace. 

tail will catch the chin-cough, (c.g.) his. A t 

apj)lied to one sitting on the ground esp. if it is wet : 
('a. 1670-1 St »0. Kay, 1678. 

tailer. An exclamation on falling, or .sitting, un¬ 
expectedly on om*'s hehind : late (lt> early 17. 
Shaki'spearo, uLsui/nncr Sii/ht, II, i. E.\ tail, n., 1, 
whence also -2. Such a fall: 19-20; very 

oh. 

tailor, v.t. To shoot at (a bird) so as to mi-^ 
or. gen., to damage : sjiorting : 1889. Blackwootl'< 
Maqazme (O.Fi.l).). E.\ tailor's slashes.—2. \ .i., 

to have dealings or run up bills with tailors : coll. : 
1861. T. Hughes (O.F.D.) ; very oh. and never 
common. 

tailor, the fag-end of a. A botcher : coll.: late 
C. 16 17. 

tailoring, do a bit of. To ‘ sew up q.v. : from 
ca. 1860; oh. 

tailor’s ragout. ‘ Bread soptinthe oil & vineg.ir 
in which cucumhers liave fx'cn sliced ’, Orosc% llrded. 
(at. scralrh platter) : ea. 1790-1850, Soe cucumber. 

tailor’s wound. A bayonet wound in the back ; 
jocular military coll. (— 1925). Manchon. Such a 
wound iK'ing liki'm'd to the ])riok from a tailor’s 
nec'dli'. 

tails. A tail-coat, as opp. a jacket : coll. : 1888. 
—2. Es]). a dress-suit, esp, and properly the coat 
only : 20 eoll.—5. Batmen completing a party of 
horsemen of high rank : A’ew' Zealand soldiers'; in the 
(i.W. 0{)p. the, heads, those in authority : ex the 

game of two-up. 

tails, charity. A tail-coat worn by a Lower 
School boy taller than the average : Harrow School: 
from 1899'8. Ex tails, 1. 

tails of the cat. A nautical coll, variant (—1887 ; 
ob.) of cat-o'-7iive-tails. Baumann. 

tails up, in good spirits, often in the imperative; 
tails down, the reverse. C. 20 coll. (esp. military) on 
the verge of S.E. Ex the behaviour of dogs. F. & 
(libbons.— Tails Up. Air Marshall Sir .lohn Sal- 
mond : Air Force : from 1918. Ibid. Ex a state¬ 
ment made by him. 


taint, ’tain’t ; also ’tan’t. It is not: sol.: C. 19- 
20. Sec ain’t. 

taipo ; occ. taepo. A vicious horK(*; as name for a 
dog : New Zealand (.oil.; mid-C, 10-29. Perhap.sex 
Maori: but see Morris.-—2. Among Maoris, a s. term 
for a theodolite, ‘ because it is the “ land-stealing 
devil ” ’ (Morris). Ex tarpo, Maori for a goblin. 

Tait. A moderate clergyman : Churcli coll. : ca. 
1870-80. Dr Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury (d. 
1882), tried in vain to reconcile all parties in the 
Church of England. (Ware.) 

taj. ‘ Ripping ’ ; luscious : boys’ ; oa. 1900-12. 
Ware. Ex 'J'aj Mahal. 

take. See ‘ Moving-Picture Slang ’, § 6. 
take, v.i. To be taken : eoll. and dial. : 1674, 
'\took V'ith child ; 1822, took ill, the gen. form ; occ. 
as m 1890, took alvdious, jocular. Ex he taken ill, 
et(‘. O.E.D.—2. V.t., followed hy to do: to re¬ 
quire (a person or thing of a stated ability, capacity, 
or nature) to do something ; coll. : 1890, The Field. 
Marcli 8, ‘ Any ignoramus can construct a straight 
line, but it takes an engineer to make a curve,’ 
O.E.D.—3, V.i. 'Po bf' a good {v'eJl) or bad [hadly) 
subject for photograjihing : coll. (orig. yihotog- 
rapliers’) : 1889, B. How'ard, ‘The photographers 
. . . say a woman “ takes ” better standing,' 
O.E.D.—4. \'.i., to hurt: Charterhouse: late 
19- 20. Ex a disease or an injection taking, i.e. 
taking effect. 

take I All right ; all correct ! ; certainly ! : 
Canadian : 20. B. & P. Perliaps a perversion 

of Jala ’; hut cf. take right! 

teke a Burford bait. To get drunk : C. 19 coll, ex 
C. JS 20 dial. Ong.. to take a drink : coll. : ca. 
I 6.30 1780. ‘ Wnter-Poet ’ Taylor. 16.36; Fuller, 

lti62 ; 1790, (,irose in his Provincial Glossary. 

.\pper.>on. 

take a carrot I 1 don't care ! : a low c.p. 
(— 1887); slightly ob. l^anmann. 

take a dagger and drown yourself ! -V tlieatrical 
1 ]). retort, : ca. 1860 -1910. Ex old coll, phrase ^ 
to .say one thing and do another, as in Ray, 
P>78. 

take-a-frigbt. Night: rhyming s. (— 1859); 
slightly ob. H., l.st ed. 

take a hair of the same dog. See hair, -take a 
pew. See iww. — take a pick. See pick, take a.— 
take a running jump. See go and take. 

take a sight. ((Jen. jls vbl.n.) As skipper, to 
engage a band without knowing him : nautic.il 
(Canadian) : C. 20. Bowen. 

take a stagger. A more gen. form (-- 195.j) of 
do a stagger, q.v. 

take a toss. To ‘ fall for ’ Ji person : eoll : 
C. 20,—2. As in Cecil Barr, It's Hard to Sui. 19.35, 
‘ In her set, the word adultery was not often men¬ 
tioned. Dne went in off the deep end about some- 
body ; one took a toss, one even dropped a brick ; 
one slid oft’ the rails.’ Ex hunting, 

take a trip. To give up a job : tradesmen s 
(— 1909). Ware : ‘ Followed by movement search¬ 
ing for a new situation ’. 

take a tumble (to oneself). See tumble, take a, 
and tumble to. 

take a wrong sow by the ear. See sow. 
take an earth-bath. See earth-bath, 
take an oath. To take a drink : late C 19-ear)y 
20. Cf. taking it easy. 

take and . . . (Gen. imperative.) To go and 
(do something) : low'er class cell.. C. 20 Manchon. 
Ex dial. 
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take and give. To live, esp. as man and wife: 

rhymin;^ s, (— 1009). AV^are. 

*take beef. To run away: c. (— 1859); ob. 
H.. 1st ed. Cf. cry heef, q.v. 

take (one's) Bradlaugh. To tak(> one’s oath : 
18S.‘l-ca. 85. Charles Bradlaugh was ‘ intiruattdy 
asso(;iatcd with the Aflirmation Hill ’ (Ware). 

take care of. To arrest: police coll. (--- 1909). 
Ware. By meiosis. 

take care of dowb. To look after ‘No. l’: 
political, ca. 1855-00. Ware. ? cf. dial, doirh = 
dial, davb ~ dab, an e.vpert. 

take charge. Sei* charge, take, 
take comer-pieces off. fSee take off comer- 
pieces. 

take-down. A gross d(‘ception ; a swindle, 
trivial or grave : coil. : C. 20 . Ex v., 2 , q.v.—^ 2 . 
Hence, a thief, a cheat: Australian : from ea. 1010 . 
dice Doonc. 

take-down, v.t. To deceive grossly ; to swindle : 
coll. (orig. Australian) : 1805, The Melbourne Arcfus, 
Dec. 5, ‘ [The defendant] aecus(*d him of having 
taken liirn down, stigmatised him as a thief and a 
robber.'—2. In Australian sporting s,, ‘ to induce a 
man to bet, knowing that ho mu.st lose ... To 
advise a man to bet, and then to “ arrange with an 
accomplice (a jockey, e.g.) for the bet to be lost . . , 
To prove superior to a man in a game of skill 
Morris: from ca. 1805. Erom ca. 1020, coll. 

take (one) down a peg or take a peg lower. See 
peg. 

take eight ! 'A'ou'vi' won ! : a military c.p. of 
C. 20. -F. & Gibbons. Ex jioints obtained at some 

game or other. 

take (a person's) eye. To be appreciated by (a 
person) : tailors’ coll. : C. 20. E.g. The Tailor and 
Cutter, Nov. 20. 1928. 

take (a person) for. To imf)ose on to th(‘ extent 
vT (getting) ; to ’ sting ’ for : low : (’. 20. .lames 
(.'urtis. The (Cdt Kid. 1050, ‘ Good kid that Molly 
even if she had taken him for a onciT ’ (£ 1 ). 

take gmel. To die: lower cla.sses' (— llUiO). 
Wait'. lOx gruel as staple food in long illness 
among the jioor. 

take gruel together, we or they. We or they live 
together as man and wife : 1884, The liefcrec^ 

I)ec. 14 ; t by 1800, Ware. Ex a euphemism in a 
police-court case late in 1884. 

take his name, sergeant-major(, take his name)! 
An Aimy c.p. : C. 2 (t, though not gen. bcfoie the 
G.W. Fx the actual order so worded. 

take-in. A (gross) deception, a swindle: 1778, 
Fanny Burney; H., Ist cd,, ‘ {Sometimes termed 
“ a dead take in ” ’ (f). Ex the v.— 2 . Hence, a 
per-son that, intentionally or not, deceives oiu': 
coll.: 1818, Blackwood's, ‘There are ... at least 
twenty take-ins ... for one true heiress,’ O.E.D.— 
3. Hence, occ. as adj. -- deceptive : late C. 19-20, 
—1. A man that takes a woman in to dinner : coll. : 
1808 (O.E.D. Sup.). 

take in. To cleceive, impose on, swindle : coll. : 
1725, A New Canting Diet. ; 1897, ‘ Pomes ’ Mar¬ 
shall. ‘ He was “ dicky ”, She was tricky— | Took 
him in, and cleared him out.’ On draw in. — 2 . To 
believe or accept as ‘ gospel ’ : coll. : 1804, ‘ The 
Undergraduates took it all in and cheered . . .’, 
O.E.D. 

take (a thing) in snuff. See snuff, 
take in your washing ! A nautical c.p, ‘ order to 
a careless boat’s crew to bring fenders, rope’s ends, 
etc., inboard ’ ; late C. 19-20. Bowen, 


take it. See take the biscuit, 
take it out, V.i. ‘ To undergo impri-sonmi'iit in 
lieu of a tine C. J. Dennis : low (? c.) Australian : 
C. 20. 

take it out of that ! I’lght aw^ay I : London : ca. 
1820-00. Bee, ‘ Acconqianied by showdng the 
elbow, and patting it ’. 

take-off. A mimic; a mimicking, caricature, 
biirlesquo : coll, : from ca. 1850. Ex : 

take off. To mimic, jiarody : mn< k : citll. : 
1760, Chesterfudd (O.E.D.); 1700, Hrooke, ‘He 

. . . perfectly counterfeited or took otf, they call 
it, the real Gliristian.’ 

take off comer-pieces or take comer-pieces off. 

To beat or manhandle (esp. one's wdfe) : low' urban 
(— 1000). Ware. 

take on. To sliow emotion ; grieve, distress onc- 
sclt greatly : G. 15-20 : S.E. until early G. 10, then 
coll, and dial. AVIiyte-Mel ville, 1808. ‘There's 
]\li.ssis w'alking about the drawing-room, taking-on 
awful’: that it had, ca. 1820, • a dorno.stic sir- 

vants’ word appears from Scott, 1828, ‘Her si^-kt 
hurt her own cause by taking on, as the maid¬ 
servants call it, too veheim ntly.’ —2 . d’o become 
popular, ‘catch on ’ : 1807, ‘ Ouida ’ (O.E.D ).—3. 
\’.t., to engage (a yierson, or arm\’) m a tight, a 
battle: coll.: (.20. (5 Dennis 

take on with. To take up with (a woman): 
proletarian coll. (-- 1023). Manclem. Ex dial, 
take one’s hook. To di'camp ; run away : New 
Zealanders' ; G. 20. Ex sling onCs hnoL. 
take one’s last drink. Sci* last drink, 
take one’s teeth to. d'o be'jm cut mg I.something) 
heartily : coll. : late G 10-20. 

take ((‘.g. energy) out of (a inrson) i.> 8 .E.. but 
takf it out of (him) is coll, when to tire or exhaust 
him (l887iand w laui — t,<t (‘Xiicl s.itHf.e tion frmn, 
have re\a‘ng<‘ on him (1851, Ma\ heu , ilaurnarm ; 
F. H. ; O.E.D. 
take sights. See sights, take, 
take that fire-poker out of your spine and the or 
those) lazy-tongs out of your fish-hooks (hand^) ' A 
nautical c.p. of adjm-ation to rid on'“-'elj of lazincs.^ : 
late C. l'.>- 20 . 

take the air. To fiv : Ah Fori <* jocular coll. : 
from lOlG. F. A: Gibbon^. 

take the aspro. An Australian \an,int of tali tne 
cake: 1034; ob. Suggested l)\ A.^-pro adviTliM*- 
ments, esp. slogans. 

take the biscuit. A variant (— 1 '.*J.‘)} of tab the 
bun. Manchon notes also take. it. 

take the bun. See bun, take the. A ho^er- 
classes’ variant of ca. 1000 14 )•> to; ■' the btlle 
(Ware). 

take the cake. See cake, take the. 
take the can back. 'J o be reju imanded ; see 
carry the can (back) : nautical and military : late 
C 10-20. Bow'im, Perhayis ex illicit usage of ns 
contents.—2. To be held resjionsiblo for a mishap : 
railwaynien’s : from ca. 1010. 'J’he Daily Herald, 
Aug. 11, 1036.—3. 'i'o be imyiosed on : road-trans- 
j)ort w'orkers’ : from ca. 1025. Jhid. Cf. carry the 
can, q.v. 

take the count. Se<‘ count . . . 
take the Huntley and Palmer. See Huntley and 
Palmer.—take the kettle. See take the bun. 

take the number off the door. A c.p. of ca. 1805- 
1915, applied to a house where the wife is a shrew. 
Ware, ‘ The removal of the number would make the 
cottage less discoverable.’ 

*take the stripes out. To remove, wdh acid, the 



TAKE THE TILES OFF 

crossin*^ on a choqno : o. (— 1033). Charles E. 
Leach. 

take the tiles off (the root), enough (or sufficient) 

to. KxtTCiuely c.\travagant(ly ) : Society : Ca. 1H78- 
1010. Ware. 

take too much. To drink too mudi liquor; 
drink liquor very often indeed : coll, verging on 
S.l\l. : late 10 20. Perhaps orig. ouphenuHtic. 

take to one’s land-tacks. 'Po go ashore for a 
■pree : nautical : late (!. 10 20. Bowen. 

take-up. A point at which a pasw'nger gets in : 
coiehinm's and cabmen’s coll. (— 1887); oh. 
Baumann. 

take up savings for. To do without (a thing): 
nautical • C. 20. Bowen. 

take your washing in, Ma ; here come(8) the 

(name ol unit). .\ military c.j». addressed, on the 
linf' of march, bv one unit to another : late C. 19-20. 

B. .'t P. 

■^taker a ( ont(‘m[)oraneous variant of taker-up, 
q.\. (irecne, l.uOl. {h\ Ii(ir)}ard\'< law, (\.v.) 

takcr-in. The agent of take in, v., 1 : coll. 
(—• 1S87) Haumann. 

"'taker-up. He wjio, in a gang of four swindlers, 
breaks th(‘ ic(‘ vith. and ‘ butters u[) th(‘ j)rospec- 
tive victim • e. of ea. 1500-1020. Greene. 1501. 

taking. Attractive, charming, cajitivating: C. 
17 20; S.IA until early C. 10, then coll. Cf. 
<///>//. 

taking any o-rc. ^ut h obje( t ex])resM*d). not to be. 

To be (li'^iiK lined for: ca. 10(H)-10. The Daily 
Neu's, March 1(). 1000, ‘ In the language of the liour, 
nobody \\a,' taking any I’erhaps orig, ot 
liquor. 2s\)\\, and long, not haviinj any. 

taking it easy, d'lpt^y ; ca. 1880 1014. Perhaps 

e, \ take oat's kim in one s inn, to enjoy oneself as if at 
honu'. 

taky. ‘ l aking (j.v. : coll. ; m C. 20, ob. : 
ISol, \Vilki(‘ ('ollins, ‘ Tiiose tuo dillieiilt and 
(J'dicate ojterations in art technically described as 
‘ putting in taky touchi's, and bringing out bits of 
ede't ” O.H.L). correcting P. & H. 

tale, pitch a. To sjun a yarn ; coll. : late C. 19- 

tale I, tell that for a. A c.p. indicative of in- 
trf(luht> ■ trom ca. 1870. 

tale, tell the. To t<dl a begging-story ; to make 
hoe : ('. 20 —2. To tell an incredible or a \\oeful 
tale ; Iroiu ca. lOlO. (Esj). among soldiers.)---3. 
Hcnci'. to exjilam away (gen. one's own) military 
ofleiiccs and delinquencies ; military ; from ca. 
1914. U k P. 

tale-pitcher, A ■ romancer ’ ; coll. ; from ca. 
I8!)0. I’Jx tdlf . piteh a. 

talent, the. Hackers of horses as opp. the book¬ 
makers • .-^jioiting <-oll. . <’a. 1910, j. : from tli(» 

early l880’s. (.’lever because tlu'y make a horse a 

f. vvourite. 

Taliano. An Italian; mostly lower clas.ses’; 

C. 20. Ex It. Jtahano. 

talk. To ta Ik about, tliscuss : late C. 14 20 ; 
fci.E. until ca. 1850, then coll.—2. (Of a horsr^) to 
roar: stable .s. (— 18G4) > coll. H., 3rd cd.—-3. 
See talking and talks. 

talk big or tall. To talk braggingly or turgidly : 
rosj). eoll., 1099, L’Estrange (O.E.D.); and a. 
(— 1888), orig. (kS. t'oulson Kernahaii, 1900, 
* Public men who talk tall abtiut the sacredness of 
labour ’. t’f. tall, 1 and 2. 

talk by a bow. To (juarrel: London lower 
classes' : ca. 1800 82. Wsre. 
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talk it out. See talker, 2.— talk nineteen to the 
dozen. Sec nineteen . . . 

talk the hind leg off a bird (Ajiperson), cow, dog, 
donkey (Baumann), horse (mainly dial.), iackass, 
etc.; or talk a bird’s (etc.) hhid leg off. To wheedle, 
to charm ; to talk excessively, often with implica¬ 
tion of successful jiersuasion : coll. : Cobbett, 1808 
(‘horse’s hind leg’) ; Beckett, 1838, ‘ By George, 
you’d talk a dog’s hind leg off.’ In C. 20, often talk 
the leg off a brasu pan (dial.) or saucepan (not brass s.). 

talk through one’s hat. See hat, talk . . . — talk 
through (the back of) one’s neck. See neck, talk ... 

talk to. To rebuke, scold ; coll. : 1878, W. S. 
Gilbert (O.E.D.). Ex lit. sense.—2. To discuss as 
being likely to reach (a certain figure or price) : 
Stock Excliangf^ coll. : from ca. 1920. ‘ Securitas ’ 

in Time and Tide, Sept. 22, 1934, ‘ Local loans are 
up to the new high level (post-war) of 931L ^^<^1 a-r® 
being talked to 100.’ 

talkee-talkee house, the. Parliament : London 
jocular (— 1887). Baumann. Cf, talky-talk. 

talker. A horse that ’ roars ' : stable s. : from 
ca. 1870. Ex talk, v., 2.—2. From ca. 1860, as iu 
How son & Warner, Harrow School, 1898, ' Then 
followed .solos from those who could sing, and thosn 
W'ho could not—it marie no difference. The latter 
class were called talkers, and every boy was encour¬ 
aged to stand uj) and talk it out.’ 

talkie, talky. (Gen. pi.) A moving picture with 
W'ords : 1928 (S.O.D.): coll. >, by 1935, S.E. On 
movie, (J.v. 

talking I, now you’re. Now you’re saying some¬ 
thing arn'sting, important, amusing : coll. : from 
ca. 1880 . O.E.i). (Sup.). 

talks, money. Monc'y is might, influence ; coll.: 
from ca. 1910. (O.E.D. Sup.) Prob. ex preceding. 

talky-talk. Idle or pointless or trivial talk : coll.; 
C. 20. ((J.E.D. Sup.) CT. talkee-talkee house, q.v. 

tall. (Of talk) grandiloquent, high-tiown : coll.: 
1670, Eachard, ‘Tall words and lofty notions’, 
O.E.D.—2. Hence, extravagant; exaggerated: 
r.S. (1844, Kendall): anglicised, esp. as tall talk 
(Baumann) or tall story, in the eighties ; by 1920, 
coll.--3. (Very) large or big or (of speed) great or 
(of time) long : U.S. (ca. 1840) ; anglicised ca. 
LS(})), ‘ “ \>ry tali ” scoring’ (m cricket), 1864 

(Ixwvis) ; H., 5th ed. ; ' Poine.^ ' Marshall, 1897, 
‘ Her check was fairly ” tall Ex sense 1 or, 
more prob. (despite contradictoriness of earliest 
records), ex sense 2,—4. '' hence, excellent ; first- 
rate ; ong.—ca.l840—and mainly U.S. Baumann, 
1887, ‘ We had a tall time (of it) —mr flatten lustige 
Taged (Often hardly distinguishable from pre¬ 
ceding sense.) 

tall, to talk. See talk big. 

"'tail-men, tollmen. Dice so loaded a.s to turn up 
4, 5 or 6 : c. of late C. Iff-early 17. Kyd, 1592 
(O.E.D.). Cf. highmen. 

tall order. See order. 

tall ship IS eatachrestic when applied to a steamer : 
C. 20. Bowen. 

tall ’un. A ‘ pint of coffoe, half a pint being a 
short ’un ’ : urban lower classes’ : late C. 19-29. 
Ware. 

tail-water man. A blue-water (or deep-sea) sea¬ 
man ; nautical coll. : C. 20. Bowen. 

tallow, piss one’s. See p. one’s t. 
tallow-breeched. With fat behind; C. 18-mid- 
19. 01. : 

tallow-gutted. Pot-bellied: low coll. : C. 
mid-19. 
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ta31;. A name : nautical: C. 20. Bowen. Ex 
tally 1 a mark, label, or tab. 

My, v.t. To reckon {that . . .); coll.: 1800 
(O.E.D.); ob. Ex tally^ to count. 

tally, live (rarely on). To live in concubinage ; 
chiefly niining districts (— 1804). II., 3rd ed. Ex 
tally, a corresponding half or part of anything. 
Whence : 

taUy-husband or -man. A man living thus : from 
1870’s. On : 

tally-wife or -woman. A woman li\ing thus: 
resj). early ISOO’s (II., 3rd ed.) and late JSSO's. 
Lilie preceding, mostly Northern. St‘e tally, live. 

tallWag ; occ. tarriwag. The y»enis : late (\ 18- 
20 ; ob., except in Derbyshire and tUieshire dial.— 

2. Gen. in pi., the testicles : res]), late C. 18-20 

(Grose, Isted.) and C. 17-20 (“ Water-Toet ’ Taylor ; 
Grose ; Beckett, 1838). ? origin, unless ex tally, the 

corresponding half, -f (to) iray, v.i., an etymology 
that fits sense 1, since this sense derives ex sense 2. 

tarn ; tammy. A tam-o’-shanter: from mid- 
1800’s : coll. >, by 1000, S.E. 

Tam of the Cowgate. fSir Thomas Hamilton, 
noted mid-C. 16 Scottish laAwer. Da\\>on. 

tamarinds. Money : dis|)ensing chemists* 

(—- 1000). Ware. For semantics, cf. f^yrup, q.v. 

tamaroo. Noisy: Anglo-Irish (— lOoO). Ware. 
(T. Ers(' tormdnac, noisy. 

tamasha. AnjThing entertaining or ex< iting ; an 
entei-tainment. a display : Begular Army ; late 
G. 19-20. F. & Gibbons. lOx Hindustani. 

tame cat. ‘ A woman's fctch-and-carry ' ; coll.: 
from ca. 1870 ; ob. Ex fS.E. sense. 

tame jolly. fSee jolly, n. (naval sense).— tammy. 
See tarn. 

’*‘tamtart. A girl: c. : 1845, in ‘ A'o. 747 A 
perversion of Jam tart or po.ssibly its f»riginal. 

tan ; tan one's hide. To beat severe) \ : to 
thrash : resp. s., mid-C. 19-20 (H., 1850); and coll., 
mid-C. 17-20. Mrs Henry Wood, 1862, ‘The 
master couldn’t tan him for not doing it.' Ex hide, 
human skin, tan, to treat it.—2. Hence, to ovct* 
work (a means of livelihood) : grafters’ : C. 20. 
Philij) Allingham, ('heapjack, 1034. 

tandem. ‘ A two wheeled chaise, buggy, or 
noddy, drawn by two horses, one before the other 
Grose, 1st ed. : s. >, ca. 1820, coll. >, ca. 1850, 
S.E. Frob. university wit, ex tandem, at length, so 
frequent in L. classical authors (esp. (.‘icero).—^2. A 
pair of carriage horses thus harnessed : 1795, W. 
Felton (/a mi am, an erroneous form : O.E.D.): s. 
ca. 1820, coll. ca. 1850, S.E—3. Ex sense 1, 
influenced by seirse 2, as adv.: one behind the 
other: 1705 (O.E.D.): same evolution of status.—• 
4. As adj., long : Cambridge University : ca. 1870- 
90. Ware, ‘ Used in sjieaking of a tall man '. 

Tangerines or Tangierines, the. The 2nd Foot 
Regiment >, in late; C, 19, the Queen’s (Royal West 
Surrey).—2. The 4th I'^iot > the King's Own 
(Royal Lancaster Regt.). Both, military : ? C. 17- 
20 ; ob. These regiments were raised to defend 
Tangiers, part of the dowry of Charles Il’s wife.—• 

3. See : 

Tangier. ‘A room in Newgate, where debtors 
w «Te confined, hence called Tangerines Grose, 3rd 
ed. : 0 . or low s. of ca. 1785-1840. 

tangle-foot. Whiskey: U.S. (— 1860), partly 
anglicised ca. 1900. Ex effect. 

tangle-monger. One ‘ who fogs and implies 
everything ’: Society : ca. 1870-lf)05. Ware. 
tank . Incorrect abbr. of copped tank ; late C. 17- 


early 18. O.E.D. —2. A safe: Now Zealand o, 
1032). Ex its resemblance to a small cubic 
tank.—3. A wet canteen : Regular Army : late 
G. 19-20. F. & Gibbons. 

tank, V. To cane : King Edward’s School, Bir¬ 
mingham : from ca, 1870. Ex dial, tank, a blow. 

tank up. To drink much liquor : IkS. (ca. 1900), 
anglicised ca. 1916, esp. in the Army. O.E.D. 
(Suj).); F. & Gibbons. Ci. tanked. 

tankard, tears of the. Licpior-drijipings on a 
waistcoat: coll.: ca. 1670-1830. Ray, 1078 ; 
R.E., and Grose at tears. (Apperson.) 

tanked. Tijisy : from early 1917. Rroh. ex 
tank, n., 3 ; perhaps suggested by canned, 
though the term may have originated among soKlu rs 
with the floundering of the tanks in the mud of 
Flanders and Picardy m late 1916-early 17, 
(‘Tanks first went into action at l\)/.iercs ridge, 
Sc}). 5. 1916.’ W.) 

tanker. A Sti'amer fitted for carrying tanks of 
oil: 1900: coll. >,hy 1930, S.K. (O.E.D. Sii{» ) 
tanky. The foreman of the hold, ‘ whicli looks 
like a tsnk ’ (Ware): naval (— 1909).—2. 'fho 
navigator’s assistant; naval: from ca. 1912. 
Row^en. Because responsible for the fresh water. 

tanned, ])pl.adj. Beaten (severely), thrashed : 
perhajis as early as 1860. Ex tan. 

tanner. A sixjienee : low(— 1811) >. ca. 1870, 
gen. s. Lex. Hal. ; Dickens, J844. Etymology 
})roblematir : IF, 1st ed., suggests Gypsy tawno, 
young, hence little ; in 2n(I ed,, L. tener. But s(‘e 
the note at simon, 1.—2. Whence Uinnercah, a six- 
jtenny cab (1908, O.E.D.) and tanne.rgram, a tele- 
giam (when, early in 1896, the minimum cost was 
reduced from \s. to 6d.) ; both terms f by 1920. the 
tcl(‘gram-rate having been raised to ninepence 
during th(‘ War and to om* slnlling in H»20. The 
return, in 1936, of the sixj)criny Fdegram has not 
revived the term. 

tanner and skin. Mone\ ; tanners'; ca. 1855- 
P.Min. H., Introduction. 

tanning. A thrashing : rnid-G. 19-20. Ex pre- 
C(‘ding, (j.v. Gf. tanned. 

tanny. A mid-G. 19 variant of teeny. H., 1st ed. 
tansnear. B.E.’s misprint for transnear. 

1 ’Tant, Tantest. ‘Mast of a Shij) or Man. Tull, 
Tallest’, JkK This ciyjitic (*ntry should read: 

‘ Tant, Tantest. Of a iShip's-mast or of u Man : 
Tall, Tallest.’ It is a nautical adj., gen. spelt taunt.] 
’tan’t. See taint. -tantadlin, tautaublin. See 
tantoblin. — ^tantarum. See tantrum. 

Tantivy. A j>ost-Restoration true-blue Tory or 
High (’hiirchman ; ca. 1680-1740, butesj). ca. 1681- 
89. G. llickes, 7he. Spirit of Popery, 1680-1 ; B.E., 
‘. , . Or Latitudinarians a lower sort of idyers, like 
Batts, K'tween Ghureh-rnen and Dissenters ’ ; 
Swift, 17*10. Ex a caricature nqiresenting High 
Gliurch clerics ‘ riding tantivy ’ to Rome, and partly; 
a satire on the hunting jiarson and squire. O.E.l>., 
F. & H.—2. {tantivy.) Incorrect as imitative of the 
sound of a horn : G. 18-20. Ex tantivy as imitation 
of galloping feet. O.E.D.—3. l..ikewi8o as imita¬ 
tive of flourish of a horn : from ca. 1780. Grose, 
1st ed. 

Tantivy-Boy ; t.-b. Same as Tantivy (1), q.v.: 
ca. 1690-1710. Motteux ; B.E. 

tantoblin ; tantadlin (tart). A lump of excre¬ 
ment: s. and dial.: resp. 1654, Gayton: 1785. 
Grose {t. tart), f by ca. 1810. Ex tantablin, etc., a 
tart or round pasty : extant in dial. In C. 17. occ. 
tantaublin. 
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tantremfl. ‘ Pranks, capers, or frolicking *, H., 
Ist ccl. : coll, or s. : ca. 1850-1910. Ex tarUrums^ 
q.v., -h the dial, sc'nses of the same -f the oce. dial. 
H{)tdling tantrivi. (II. thought tanirem distinct 
from :) 

tantrum ; opc,, though in C. 20 very ob., tan- 
tarum ; in H., 1st eel., tantrem. (Oen. in pi.) A 
display of ])etularjre ; a lit of anger : coll. : 1748, 
l''oote, ' 1 am glad here's a husband coming that will 
take you down in your tantrums ’ ; (irose, 1st cd. ; 
Reade. Possibly, as H., 2nd Cfl. (though actually of 
hia/n ai.s), suggests, ex tie* UtruntuUi (lOO.'b O.E.I).), 
properly taranttiUi (not till 1782 ?), a rapid, whirling 
Italian dance ; hut y)erhaps rather ex thii cognate 
inrnntifim, that hysterical malady which expres.se.s, 
or tends to express, itself in dancing frenziedly, for 
tarariit.'im, n-' orded ea. might <*asily he eor- 

nij)t(‘d to finit((i)r iitits, the singular not appearing 
before ('. 19. liCss jiroh. ex trantran, a tantara. for 
it does not occur in 18. Much, much less proh. 
ex : -2. (Freijuent- in singular.) 'I’he p<*nis : 1075, 
Cotton in 77ir Scoffor Scofft ; apji. t 1800. 
Possibly cognate with Nortli ('ountry tnntril (a 
vagrant, atiyyisy), recorded ascarly as 1084(E.I).1>.); 
ef. the later C.W. dial, tantruni-fjolus, a noisy child, 
—wbieii. liowever, i.s presumably ex tantrum^ 1.—• 
3. Se( tantrems. 

tanyard, the. The yioor-hoime : (\aithn(“ss r.. not 
dial. : ea. 1850 80. P(“jorative. P.l).!>., ' \’ery 
common for sorm* years after tlu' Poor Laxv Act, 
1845. 'J’lie yiaupers had tlie groate.st aversion to 
indoor relief and called th<‘ Poorhou.se by this 
name.’ 

taoc, toac ; toK (not properly back s.) A coat; 
hack K. (- 1859). H., 1st (‘d., has als<» toac-tismr, 

a waist( oat ; F. IF, 1994, adds (aor-UO’p, a jietti- 
eoat. Th(‘ correct form, b/or, app. appears first in 
II., dnl ('d., ISOt ; and 11., 1874, noti's that ‘ “ ('ool 
the <l(l() iaor '' means, “ I.ook at the old coat.” hut is 
n*aliy intended to apply to the weanu’ as well,’ 
tap. A tapdiouse or-room : r. (-]72r)) -.early 
in C. P.b coll. A AVi/’ (Uniting Diet., 1725; T. 
Huglu's. 1857. -2. ‘ Lnpior drawn from a particular 
1a{) ■ : from ca. 1020, though not certainly reeonh^d 
before 18‘{2 ; tig., how<*ver, ii.sed in ltl2.'b ‘ A (ientle- 
nian of tlie first Tappe ’ (cf. of the first rrotcr). 
O.E.I)., both sen.ses.—3. A wound: military: 
from 1915. it Gibbons.—4. A Ruii.stroke: 

Regular .Army's : (b 20. Cf. doolally tup. 

tap, V.i. To spend, pay uyi, fri'oly : ea. 1712 20. 
Addison ; Steele. Semantics, ‘ to “ turn on the 
ta]) ” of gifts O.E.l). -2. V.t., to broach, inthe.se 
e. sen.ses : tup n gunira, to change it ((iro.se, 2nd 
ed.), t by 1S90 ; tap ri house, to burgle it (late C. 19- 
20, ob.) ; taj) a girl, to deflower her (Grose, 2nd 
cd.),- -in C. 19 20, often tup ajudy ; tup one's claret 
(1823, ‘ don Hee '), to make one’s no.se bleed, tap by 
itself occurring in Dickens, 1840 (O.E.D.) but ob. by 
1900, t by 1930 ; tup the admirul, see admiral. —3. 
To arrest; also tup (one) on the shouMer (implied in 
Gro.si!, Ist ed., ‘ a tap on the shoulder, an arrest ’): 
coll. ; resj). t by 1890, and ob,-—i. See tap for. 

tap, do the. d’o w in at cards ; military : late 
C. 19 20. E. & Gibbons. ITob. ex : 

tap, get the. To obtain the mastery : tailors’: 
from ea. 1870. 

*tap, on the. Begging for money ; c. (— 1933). 
Charlt‘8 E. Leach. Cf. ; 

tap (a person) for. To ask (him) for (money); 
C. 20. Suggested by sting, 2 ; ex tup, to hit,— 
therefore contrast tup. v., 1, <].v. 

D.U.E. 


tap-lash. A publican: coll.: ca. 1648-1760. 

Ex t.-L, inferior Ijeer. 

tap on the shoulder, n., and v. See tap, v., third 
■ense.— tap one’s claret. See tap, v., 2. 

tap the Admiral, he would. He’d do anything for 
a drink : naval: late C. 19-20. Bowen, ‘ From the 
old naval myth that when Lord Nelson’s body was 
being brought home seamen contrived to get at the 
rum in which it was jire.scrvcd ’. (T. tap, v., 2, q.v. 

Tap-Tub, the. The Morning Advertiser: ca. 
1820-80: hook-wmld. Bee, 1823, ‘ Because that 
print catcheth the drippings of yesterday’s news, 
and disheth it up anew ’ ; H., 1864, ‘ So called by 
vulgar people [because it] is the principal organ of 
the J>ondon brewers and ])ublicans. Sometimes 
termed The Oin and (lospel (Jazelte.' 

*tape. Strong liquor; e. (— 1725) >, ca. 1840, 
(low) 8. A New Canting Did .—2. Occ. gin : from 
ca. 1820 ; H., 1859, having ‘ tape, gin,- -terra with 
female, servants and Egan’s Grease fjuotmg from 
Randall’s Scrap Book. (4en.. however, white tape 
(1725) is gin, as oec. is ■\Holland tape (1755) and 
rarely ihliie t. (1785, Grose); red tape (1725) is 
brandy; loosely (as in Grose, 1st ed.), red, white, 
blur t., any spirituoUH lujuor. For semantics, cf. 
ribbon, q.v.—3. Sending messages by ‘ tic-tao men ’ 
(q.v,): turf; ca. 1885-1910. MS. noU^ in B.M. 
copy of 11., 5th ed. 

tape-worm. An official collecting prices of stock 
for transmission on the tape : Stock Exchange : not 
lu'fore 1884. Running the ])arasite, (T. ticker, an 
account.--2. A sjieculator constantly watcliing the 
prK'c-tape : id. : from not later than 1923. Man- 
chon. 

taped, he ; gen. have or have got (one) taped. In 

the.se jdira.ses, - sized-up ; detecteii ; so seen - 

through as to lie rendered incapable of harm, mis¬ 
chief, etc. : orig. (1916), military >, ca. 1920, gen. 

B. & R. ; Lycll. Ex tupe, to measure (something) 
with a tape—-on tucked, have one. q.v.—with esp. 
ref(‘renee to the Engm(*er-Iaid tapes along which the 
Infantry lay waiting for tin* signal to attack w’hen 
there was no trench or sunken road convenient as a 
jumping-off place.—2. Hence, from ca. 1920, taped 
often = arranged, or settled, as in Ronald Knox, 
The Body in the Silo, 1933, ‘ Let's get the wffiole 
thing tajied.’ Also taped up (G. D. H. & M. (-ole, 
1927). 

Taper. A ‘ Si'oker after profitable office ’ : 
political : 1897, The Daily Telegraph, April 27 ; ob. 
Ware, Ex red tape. Cf. Tadpole, q.v. 

taper, v.t. To give over gradually ; v.i., to run 
ghort : from late 1850’s. H., 1st ed. Ex : 

taper, adj. (Of supplies, money) decreasing : 
1851, Mayhew (O.E.D.) ; ob. Lit., (becoming) 
slender (cf. slender chance.). Cf. also the later thin 
{time, etc.). See, too, taper, run : Addenda. 

taper off, v.i. To leave off gradually ; esp, to 
lessen gradually the amount and/or strength of one’s 
drink: coll.: from ea. 1870 ; ob. Ex toper, v., q.v. 

tapes, on the. Ready to commence : military 
i-oll. ; from 1916. F. & Gibbons. For semantics 
see taped, be. 

tapis, on the. Possible ; rumoured ; diplomatic 
coll. (— 1909) verging on S.E. Ware. 

tapped. Eccentric ; slightly mad: military: 

C, 20. B. it I*. Cf. cracked and S.E. touched. 
tapper (C. 19); shoulder-tapper (ca. 1780-1910). 

A bailiff; a policeman. Grose, 1st ed. ; F. & H. 
Rrob. on much earlier shoulder-dapper, q.v. Ex 
tap, V., 3.—2. One who broaches casks of wine or 

FF 
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spirits and drinks therefrom with a straw : low coll. 
(—1923). Manohon.-—3. A bej]5gar : Glasgow 
(— 1934). Ex tap for. Also tramps’ c. (— 1936). 
W. A. Gape, IlalJ a Million Tramps. 

tapping, vbl.n. Begging; Glasgow (— 1934). 
Ex tup for. 

tappy, on the. Under consideration : mid-C. 19- 
20 : low coll. Ex Fr. tajns, carpet, imm., however, 
ex the S.E. {‘up)on the tapis. 

taps. The ears ; ? mid-C. 18-uiid-19. Because 
they tap conversation. F, & 11. 

Tapsky. Lord Shaftesbury. Cf. Shifteshury ; 
see Old Tony. Dawson. 

tar. A sailor : coll. ; 1676, Wycherley, ‘ Dear 
tar, thy humble servant ’ ; Dihdm in Tom Bowling, 
1790; Macaulay, 1849. Abbr. tarpaulin, q.v. Cf. 
tarry-hreeks. 

tar, lose a ship. . . See sheep, lose a. 
tar-box. A heavy shell, with esp. reference to its 
burst (s(‘(‘ the more gen. coal-box) : military : 1915- 
18. F. tS: Gibbons. 

tar-brush. A tarboosh : among \^andt‘rers, esp. in 
India (— 1886). Ex Hindustani ex Persian sar- 
posh, lit. head-cover. Yule cV Burnell. 

tar out. To punish, ‘ siTve out ’ : coll. : ca. 
1860-1910, H.. 3rd ed. Cf. S.E. tar on, but per¬ 

haps RUgge.sted by tar and feather, ('f. : 

tar out of, beat the. To thrash soundly ; from 
ca. 1920. Michael Harrison, kipriny in Tartarus, 
1935. 

tar-tar. A rare t variant of ta-ta, q.v. 
taradiddle. See tarradiddle. 
taradiddler. A libber; 1880 (O.E.D.) -. a. >, by 
1900, coll ; ob. Ex prei-(‘(ling. 

tarantula. Incorrect for, but jierhaps orig. form 
of, tar ant din. 

tardy. Late with, at, in doing ; e.g. ‘ I was tardy 
task,’ 1 wa.s late wdth my work : Winchester Col¬ 
lege : mid-C. 19-20. Also iarde. 

tare an’ ouns ! An Anglo-Irish oath : C. 19-20. 
Wanu (Corruption of tears and trounds {of Christ). 

tare and tret. ‘ City bon-ton foi—a Howland for 
an Oliver ’, Bee : ca. 1820-50. Ex t. and t., ‘ the 
twm ordinary deductions in calculating the net 
weight ot good.s to be sold by retail O.E.D. 
taring. See tearing. C. i7-carly 18. 
tarmac, on the. ‘ Detailed for flying duty ’ ; Air 
Force; from! 915. E. & (libbons. Ex ‘ tla* tarmac 
. . . laid down in front of a hangar ’.—2. Hence, 
tarmac ~ any landing ground : It.A.E. (— 1935). 
Less gen. than synonymous deck. 

tamal. ‘ Confounded ’ : dial. >, early in C. 19, 
low eoll. ; mostly U.S. Ex eternal. 

tarnation, n., damnation; adj., adv., ‘ con- 
founded(ly) ’ : late C. 18-20 : rather illiterate coll, 
and mo.stly U.S. Ex damnation (cf. darnaiion), the 
adj. and adv. being influenced by tarnnl. 

tarp or Tarp. An occlesiasti(!aI (Anglican) c.p., of 
ca. 1920 onw ards, ‘ used of those inimstrants who 
take tl)(i Ablutions immediately after the Gom- 
munion instead of after the Blessing ’ (11. Ellis 
Roberts, in X’^ivate letter of Oct. 18, 1933). l.e. 
‘ take AbUitiorih in riglit jilaco ’. 

tarpaulin ; occ., though not after ca. 1850, tar- 
pawlin. A sailor : e.oll. ; 1647, Cleveland ; Bailey, 
1725 ; Stevenson, 1893 (O.E.D.); Frank C. Bowen, 
1930, ‘ A practical seaman, particularly applied 
when appointments went by favour rather than by 
merit.’ In C. 20, only archaic ; oh., indeed, by 
1870. Tar much used by sailors. Cf. tar and 
tarry-hreeks ; also Jack tar. 


tarpaulin muster. A forecastle collection of 
money, esp. to buy liipior : nautical coll, : late 
C. 19-20. Bowam. The money is thrown on to a 
tarpaulin. 

tar(r)adiddle. A lie, esp. a petty one : from ca. 
1790 : s. ; in mul-C. 19, coll. ; by 1930, slightly 
ob. Grose. 3rd ed. (tara-). On diddle, the tar{r)a- 
being })roblematic : ef. tarrywngs (at tallyu'ag) and 
tara !, an exclamation used by Dryden. Jl(‘nee ; 

tar(r)adiddle, V.i. To tell fibs: coll. (— 1916). 
O.E.D,—2. V.t., to hoax, impose on, bewilder, by 
telling lies : s, >, by late C. 19, eoll. ; by 1930, ob. : 
1828, The Examiner, ' His enemies . . . sqiiiblied 
. , . and taradiddled him to death,’ O.E.I). Cf. 
the ob. dial, taradiddled, ])uzzled, bewildered, 
tarriwag. See tallywag. 

tarry-breeks, -jacket, -John. A sailor: coll, 
jocular nicknames : resp. ong. (1785, Forbes), Scot¬ 
tish ; 1822, Scott (O.M.J).) ; ISSK, Steviuison (ib.) : 
second and third, f by 1930 ; first, ob. by 1920. 
According to Bowen, ‘ a nav'al ranker ollieer ’ in 
C. 17, (T. tar and tarpaulin, qq.v. 

tars or Tars. Shares in tlie Tharsis C'ojqier Minim; 
Comjiativ : Stock Exchange (— 1895). A. J. Wil¬ 
son's glo.s.sarv. 

tart. A girl or woman (but if old. always old 
tart) ; from early ]860'.s. Orig. ('iidearingly and of 
eiiasti' and undia-ste alike ; but by 1904 (E. & H.) 
only of fast or immoral w'omen,—a tendency noted 
as early ns 1881 (War('); by 1920—except in 
Australia (where, from before 1898, it -- a sweet- 
h<‘art and when* it is still ajiplied also to any girl)- — 
only of ])ro.slitutes. H., 3rd ed. (1864). ' Tart, a 
term of ajiproval applied by the London low'i r 
orders to a yenng woman for w'hom some aflection n 
felt ’ ; The Morning Post, Jan. 25. 1887 ; Jiaumann. 
1887, ‘ My tart— metn Schalzi'hrn ’ ; in late 1880’s, 
the occ. diminutive tartlet (Bairere & I/dand), 
‘Pomes’ Marshall. 1896; above all, F. & H. ; 
B. & P. Ex the idea of sweetness in a woman and a 
jarn-tnrt : cf. surd ness as a term ol address,-—2. Tlie 
young favourit(‘ ot one ol tiie oldei boys ; not neces¬ 
sarily a catamite ; Scottish Public S( heols’ : Cb 2<> 
Ian Miller, Echool Tie, 1935. W’henee tarting, this 
jirat'tiee. 

* tartar ; T. (Properly Tatar. ‘Tlie r wa.s in- 
.serted in medneval times to suggest that the Asiatic 
hordes who occasioned such unxu-ty to Eurojie came 
from hell (Tartarus), and were th(i locusts of 
Revelation ix,’ The Century Diet.) A thud, stroll¬ 
ing vagabond, sharper : c. ; 1598, Sbakesjx'are, 

‘ Here’s a Bohemian 3’artar ’ ; IbE. ; I by 1780. 
Abbr. Tartarian, q.v.—2. An adept • from ea. 
1780 ; ob. Grosi', Ist ed., ‘ He is quite a tartar at 
cricket, or billiards.’ Ex to catch a Tartar. ('1. hot 
stuff, q.v. 

*Tartar, catch a. ‘ Said, among the Canting 
Varlets, when a Rogue attacks one that he thinks a 
Passenger, but proves to be of [the 59th order of 
rogues], who, in his Turn, having overcome the 
Assailant, robs, plunders, and binds him,’ A New 
Canting Diet., 1725 ; c. : (J. 18. Ex tartar, 1. 

*Tartarian. A strolling \agrant; a thief; a 
sharjier or sw'indler : c. : though prob. from 1590 ’h, 
not recorded before 16U8, The Merry Devil of 
Edmonton; t 1690. Kares. Ex Tartarian, a 
native of Central Asia, the homo of a warlike 
race. 

tarting. See tart, 2. 

tartlet. Sec tart, 1. (After ca. 1910, rare and 
‘ literary 
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tassel. An undcrgraduatG : university a. of ca. 
1828-40. li(H;auH(^ his cap has a tassel. Cf. tuft, 
q.v. -2. See pencil and tassel. 

Tassy, Tassie. (I'ronouneed 7’fl2zy.) Tasniarna : 
Australian coll. ; from ca. 1890.—2. Hence, in ('. 20, 
a 'lasmanian. Cl. the two scmscis of AusMie. 

taste, a, adv. A little; slightly: coll.: 1894, 
Hall Caine, ‘ Nancy will tidy the room a ta.ste.* 
O.K.D. (Cf. a bit used adverbially.) In Anglo- 
Irish, it dates from the 1820’8 (H.l).]).). 

taste oi the creature. See creature, 
taste the sun. 'Po enjoy the sunlight: Cookneya’: 
ca. 1877—1900. Ware. CA'. see the breeze. 

taster. ‘ A portion of i<'e-cream served in a 
[taster or] shallow glass ’ ; coll. : from ca. 1890. 
Ware. 

tastey ; properly tasty. Appetising : from ca. 
lOlo ; N.H. until mid-C. 19, then coll. Buckle, 
ca. 18(52, ‘ A tasty j)ie ’.—2. Hence, pleasant, attrac¬ 
tive : from mid-1790’H : S.K. until mid-C. 19, then 
coll. : ob. except where it nuTges with senses 1 and 
4.- -15. Elegant: from ca. 1700: S.E. until ca. 1870, 
then coll. ; rare in C. 20.—4. Henc<% of the best : 
latt: (’. 19-20 : coll, verging on s. ‘ Pomes ’ Mar¬ 
shall, ‘ He’s fond of something ta.sty . . . me and 
him was spliced last Monday week.’—5. (Ex sense 
1.) Sexually alluring, ‘spicy’; from iSOO's: s. 
rather than coll. ; slightly ol). Whiteing, 1899, 
‘Nice and tastey, ohserves rny friend ... as ho 
points to a h'g that seems to fear nothing on earth 
. . . not even Lord CainpheU’s Act.’ 

tasty-lookmg. Aiqietismg: coll. : from mid- 
IHOO's. Ex tdsty, 1, (j.v. 

*Uit. Se(' tats.—2. A rag ; esj). an old rag : c. : 
18,‘in. linindon ; 1851, Mayhew. Uvnvi% milky tats, 
uliite rags or liruui (Brandon). Ex tattnr —3. 
Ahhr. tattoo, a pony (es[). for polo): Anglo-Indian 
coll. (18-10) by 1910, S.E. Vule vV Burnell. 
Also tatt. 

*tat, ' .1. "I’o gather rags, be a rag-gatherer : c. ; 
1851, Mayliew. Prob, ex tat, n., 2.- 2. \ .t., to 
thrash. Hog ; low s. (— 1812); j by 1890. \'aux. 
fix dial, tat, to pat or tap. 

*tat-b0X. A dice-box : c. (— 1859). H., 1st ed. 

lix tats, fj.v. Cf, : 

♦tat-monger ; tatogey. A sharjx'r using loadisl 
<J;ce : c. : resj). late C. 17-20, ob. (Shadwell, U)88, 
and Gro.se, Ist cd.) ; late C. 19-20 {V. \ H.). Ex 
tats, q.v. ; but ^^hat is the second element of 
tatogey ? Perhaps bogey or it may be F. & IP’s 
rni.'^take. 

"^tat-shop. A gambling-den : c. (— 1823). 
I'lgan's (.Irose. See tats. 

tata. See ta-ta I, 2, and ta-ta’s, go. 
tater, ’tatur. A potato : dial, and low coll. : 
C. 19-20. CL tat It, tatto. 

tater (etc.), on for a. Fascinated ; e.sp. of a man 
by a liarmaid : lower classes’ (— 1909). Ware, 
l.e. rea<ly for a t' te-a-tete. 

tater I, s’elp my. The earliest form (— 1800) of 
talers!, s'welp my : sec swelp. H., 2nd ed. A 
variation is s'dp my greens ! For hidden sense, see 
strain one's taters. 

tater, settle a person’s. To thnvsh him : pro¬ 
letarian ( - 1923). Manchon. 

tater-and'POint. A meal of Jiotatoes : low coll. : 
rnid-C!. 19-20. Sec point. 

tater-skying. A game in wliich one throws pota¬ 
toes up in the air and returns tiu'ra, with a toss from 
the top of one’s head, to one’s oppoueni ; jiro- 
Ictarian coll. (— 1923). Manchon. 


TAVERN, THE 

tater-trap. The mouth: low; 1838, Beckett; 
1850, May hew. See tater. 

taters, settle one’s. To settle one’s hash : low 8. 
(and »Shrop.shire dial.) : late C. 19 -2() ; ob. On 
aetlle one's hash. (Jontrast taler, settle. . . 

taters, strain one’s. See strain one’s taters.— 
taters I, s’welp my. See tater. s’elp my, and 
swelp. 

tatie, ’tato. A potato : dial, and low coll. : C. 
19-20. Cf. tater, q.v. 

taties in the mould. Cold (adj.): rhyming 8. ; 
latc! C. 19-20. John o’ London's Weekly, June 9, 
1934. 

’•‘tatler. See tattler. — ’tato. See tatie. 
tatol. A tutor in Commoners : Wiiv Ju'stcr Col¬ 
lege : from ea. 1870. It looks like a eorrupted- 
ending blend of ‘ tutor ’ and ‘ Commoners ’, perhaps 
punning (a) tattle. 

'*‘tats, tetts. Diec; esp, false dice: c, : 1688, 
Shaduel! ; Grose. 1st ed. ; Henley, 1887, ‘Rattle 
the tats, or mark the S])ot.’ Perhaps ex tat, to 
toucli lightly : cf, tat, v., 2. 

*tats and all ! Same as bender !, q.v. : c. : ca. 
1810-50. \ aux. Ex preceding : cf. some hopes ' 

*tat’s-nian ; tatsman. A dicer, esp. if .sharping : 
c. : 1825, Westrnacott (O.E.D.). Ex tats. 

tatt. See tat, n., 3.— *tatt-box, -monger, -shop. 
See tat-box, etc. 

Tattenham Comer. ‘ Tlie narrow water-way 
entrance into the I'irth of Fortli from May Island to 
Jnchkeith, where (.lerman submarines constantly 
lurked, always passed by the Jiritish Fleet at full 
sywed ’ : a Grand J‘'leet nickname : 1915 ; now only 
In-'torical. F. k Gibbons. Tlie allusion is to a 
bimou.'j <-orner on a famous Enghsli race-course. 

’•’tatter. A rag-gatherer : c. : from ca. 1860, Ex 
tat, V., 1. Also tattcrer ; from the early 1890'fi. 

*tatter, V.i. To collect rags ; be a rag-gatherer : 
c. : from ca. 18(50. ? ex tat. n.. 2.—2. As a variant 

of totter, it is incorrect/—and rare.—3. V.t., in tatter 
a kip, to wreck a brothel , 17(5(5, Goldsmith ; t ^7 
1830. 

'•‘tatterdemald)ion. ‘A tatter'd Beggar, some¬ 
times half Naked, with l)''sign to move Charity, 
liaving better Cloaths at Home A .Vc?e Canting 
Diet., 1725 : e. ; (’. 18. Ex lit. S.E. sense, 
■•■tatterer. See tatter, n. 

tattie. A potato ; dial, and low eolh, mostly 
Soots: C. 19-20. Cf. tatie. 

*tattle. An oce. C. lS~mid-l9 variant, as in A 
JS'cw Canting Diet.. 1725, of : 

’•'tattler ; occ. tatler. ‘ An Alarm, or striking 
Watch, or (indeed) any ’, : c. : 16SS. Shad- 

well ; slightly ob. Tlie origin is <‘x])huned by 
B.E.’s delinitioii. Hencio, jlash a tatlh r. to wear a 
watch (lateC. 18 -20), and sjieak to a tid/tr(l878) or 
nim at. (— 1859), to steal one. 

tatto. A potato : dial, and low coll., mostly 
Scc)ts : C. 19 -20. (T. tattie. 

■^tatts. St‘e tats.- -tatty tog. See tog, n. — 
tatuette. A ran^ error for taiou, an armadillo. 
O . E . I) tatur. Sec tater. 

taut hand. A first-class working rating that gives 
no, or viTV little, trouble : naval ; late ( ’. 19-20. 
Bowen. Ex t.h., a strict disciplinarian. 0pp. bird 
(naval sense). 

tavarish. A eomrach'; North Russia Ex¬ 
peditionary Force coll. F. & Gibbons. Direct ex 
Riis^uan. 

Tavern, the. New Inn Hall; Oxford University : 
1853, ' Cuthbert Bede ’ ; exceedmgly ob., for the 
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Hall did not survive the century of its foundation. 
By pun and e\ its buttery open throusho\it the day. 

tavem-bitch has bit him in the head, the. He 
is drunk : C. 17. Middleton, IGOS (Apperson). 
Prob. the first form of; 

tavern-fox, hunt a. To get drunk : coll. : 16110, 

‘ Water Poet ’ Taylor; f by 1700. Oil .sicalhiv a 
tavern-tokrn, q.v., but ex larcr)i.-fntch . . . 

taw, ITl be one —or a marble (iip)on your. A 
threat { ‘1 will pay you out ! ’) derived ex the 

game of marbles, taic being the large and gen. 
superior marble with \\hich one shoots : coll. : 
resp. fiom late 1780’s and early IHOO’s ; f by 1800, 
except among schoolboys. Grose, 2nd ed. : Vaux ; 
H., 6th ed. 

tax-collector. A highwayman: a ca. 1860-90 
variant ol collector, q.v. 

tax-fencer. A disreputable slio]ik(‘eper; low 
London : 1878 ; ob. W are. Ex avoidance of ta\(\s. 

tax-gatherer. iSce gather the taxes, 
taxes, the. The tax-collector : coll. : 1874, W’. S. 
Gilbert (O.E.D.). 

tayi ; occ. taxy, rare after 1900. Abbr. taxi¬ 
meter : 1907 (O.E.D.) ; coll, and ob.- 2. Abbr. 

taxi-cab ; 1907 (ibid.) : coll. ca. 1933, 8.E. 

(Late in 1934, the latter sense was received into 
standard Er.) 

taxi. To go by taxi-cab ; coll. : from ca. 1915. 
Ex taxi, n., 2. 

tavi (ttaxy)-driver, -man. A driver of a taxi-cab ; 
resp. coll. (1907) ca. 1931, vS.E., an<l coll. (1909), 
id. O.E.D. Ex taxi, n., 2.—2. (taxi-driver.) An 
aero})lane pilot: Air Force . from 1916. F. & Gib- 

boiui. 

taxi-duty, on. (Of the dcstiovers of the Dover 
Patrol) ‘employed ferrying politicians, etc., aero.ss 
to France ’ : naval: 191t)--l8. Bowi'ii, 

Tay Pay. 3’. P. O’Gonnor : ni(‘kname in late 
C. 19 20 ; ob. Ex Iri.sli pronunciation of T. 1\ 
*tayle ; *tayle-drawer. 8 cc tail, n., last st n.se, 
and tail-drau'cr. 

tea. A spirituous liquor : from ca. 1690. Some- 
tinu's detincd : cold tfa, brandy (lt)93) ; Scotch tea, 
whiskey (1887). Ex the ‘colour. G.E.D.—2. 
Urine: 1716, Gay ; ' implu'd hy Giose, 1 st ed., in 
tea-voidcr; t by IstiO.—3. See ticket, be a person’s. 

tea, v.t. To supply witli, or entertain at, tea: 
coll. 1812, Sir K. Whlson.-—2. Hence, to drink tea, 
have one's tea: coll.: 1823 (O.E.D.); Dickmis, 
1839, ‘ Father don't tea with us.’ 
tea and a wad. See wads, 2. 
tea-and-toast struggle. A Wesky an tea-meeting : 
lower classes’ coll. (-- 1909). W are. On tea-jight. 

tea and turn out. A Jiroletanan c.p. of ca. 1870 - 
1905 applied to ab.sence of supper. '\Vare, 
tea-blow. A taxi-cah rank mIkuc refre,shment.s 
can be obtained : taxi-drivers’ : from ca. 1926. 
Ex bloir, n., 8. 

tea-boat. A cui> of tea : nautical: late C. 19-20. 
Bowen. 

tea-bottle. An old maid : lower middle classes’ 
(— 1909). Ware. Ex fondness for tea. 

tea-cake or -cakes. ‘ A child's seat or funda¬ 
ment ’ : Yorkshire s. (— 1004), not dial. E.D.D. 

Tea-Chest, the. H.M.S. Thetis : naval : early 
C. 20. Bowen. Ex attempted substitution of tea 
for rurn. 

tea-chop. A Chinese tea lighter (boat): nau¬ 
tical coll. : ea. 1860-1900. Bowen.—2. Pi., the 
Chinese watermen loading the tea clippers ; id. : 
id. Ibid. • 


tea-cup and saucer. A very respectable, middle- 
class i»Iay : theat rical: 1880 ea. 95. Baumann. 

tea-fight. A tea-iiarty : 1849, Albert Smitli 

(O.E.D.) ; s. >, ea. 1880, coll. Occ. ten-scrarnble 
(C. 20 : Manchon) and tea-shine, q.v. 

tea-kettle groom. A groom that has to \\ ork also 
in tlu' kitchen, etc. : ]t)w (— 1887). Baumann. 

tea-kettle purger. A total abstaimT : London 
lower ela.s.scvs' (- 1909). Ware. Funning tee¬ 
totaller. (’f. tea-pot. 

tea in China. Sec* China, not for all the tea in. 

*tea-leaf. A thief: e. (from ea, 1906) by 
lO.'lO, low 8. Iklgar W allace. 

’“tea-man, teaman. A ])risoner entitled to a pint 
of tea. instead oi gruel, every evening : c. : from ca. 
1870 ; ob. 

tea-party. See Boston tea-party, q.v.—2. Hence, 
ali\e)y proceeding: 190.3 (O.E.D,). 

tea-party ribbons. ‘ 3'he nmlti-(‘olour<'d ril»!>onr 
on some (usually non-combatant) oflieers’ breasts ’ : 
Army otliei'is' : from 1916, B. & F. (Cf. C. E. 
Montague’s ‘ Honours Ea.sy ’ in Firry Faria Ics.) 

tea-pot. Same as tea-kettle purger, ({.v. : same 
period and status. Ware.—2. A tcni-party : uni¬ 
versities’: ca. 1880 F.MIO. W'an*. 

tea-pot lid(ding). 3'o ‘kid’ (iin'tend) ; ‘ kid- 
dmg ’ : rhyming s. : late t'. 19 20. John o' 

London's Weekly. June 9, 1934. 

Tea-Room Party. A grouj) of forty-eight 
Radicals in : Farliainent : 1866. ((’oil. rather 

than s.) Th<\v met m the tea-room. Wkiro. 
tea-scramble. Sia- tea-fight and : 
tea-shine. -V 'tea buht ' (<i.v): coll.: 1838, 
Mrs Carlyle (O.Ii 1>.) ; t by 1890. 

tea-spoon. £6000 : commercial : the 1860's and 
’70'.s. H., 3rd to 6th ('dd. 

tea-tree oneself ; be tea-treed. See ti-tree one¬ 
self. 

tea-VOider. A e}uunber-])0t : ca. 17S0 1890. 
Grose, 1st ed. S<'e tea, n.. 2. 

tea-wad. -A Ciq) of tea and bun(s) : military 
(— 1936). See wad, a bun. 

tea-wag(g)on. An East Induiman : neutieal 
coll, of <'a. 1836 !JO. Dana. Ik'eaii.se those ships 
earned tea as a large ]»art of tlieir cargo, 

tea with, take. 3’o associate with : Australian : 
1888, Bol(ire\voo<l.- -2. Jbuicc, esp, to engage with, 
eiieoiinter, in a hostili' way : 1896, Kijiling, ‘ And 
some share our tucker with tigers, | And some with 
the gi'iitle Ma.sai (Dear ho\s !), | Take tea with the 
giddy Ma.sai.’ Cf. tm-party, (j.v. 

teach-guy. A lute, rare form of tiaich-guy (see 
teaich-gens). 

teach iron to swim. 3'o perform the impossible : 
coll, vf'rging on familiar S.lv : C. 16 20 ; ob. 

teach your grandmother to suck eggs. Si e grand¬ 
mother to. -teacher always a teacher, once a. See 
policeman always. 

teacher !, please. (W’lth upraised hand.) A c.p, 
indicating that the speaker wishes to make a re¬ 
mark ; thank you, teacher, a c.p. connoting irony or 
derision towards someone iiermitting eondeseend- 
ingly or exjilaining pomyiously. Botli : C. 20. 

teaer, teaing. ()ne wlio tukes tea ; the taking of 
tea, or the corresponding adj. : coll. : resp. 1892, 
1874, 1852 (Surtees) : O.E.D. Ex tea, v., 2. Often 
writtim tea-er, tea-ing, or tea'er, iea'ing. 

Teague ; in C. 17, oei . Teg, in C. 18 Teigue. An 
Irishman : coll, nicknami' : 1661, Merry Drollery 
(T’ei/); Swift, 1733; 1900, Stanley W’eyman 

(O.E.D.); extremely oh., and since oa. 1870 
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nearly arohaio. An EngliHh ‘ tranficription ’ of the 
Iriah name Tndhcj, ])ronounco(l (approximately) 
te.eg. (Jf. Paddy, Sawney, Taffy, qq.v.—2. in 
Ulster, a Homan (/atholic : coll. (— 1004). HD.D. 

Teagueland ; Teaguelander. Ireland ; an Irish¬ 
man : coll. : late C. 17-10. B.E., Grose. Ex 

Teague. 

teaich-gens. Eight shillings : back s. (— 18/)0). 
H., 1st ed. Also teaich-guy (ib.), by perversion of 
gens, and theg-gens (id.), (kmtrast : 

teaich-gir (yirononnced ta/iger). Hight: back a. 
(— 1871). 11., bth ed. ; Ware spells it teolchgir. 

Ilonce fudging, tip-top, excellent, ‘ splendid ’ : late 
C. 10 20 ; ob. V. & II. 
teaing. teaer. 

team, teamer, teaming. Incorn^ct (mid-C. 17- 
20) lor irem, to unload, etc. O.E.D. 

tear. A boistcrfuis jollification : U.S. (1800, Bret 
Harte) ; jiartly anglicised (;a. IhOO, but by 10.‘i0 very 
ob. in Hritain. ('f. S.K.fidl tear. 

tear, V.i. 'I’o move violently ; rush {about) : 
coll.: 1.000, .Massinger (O.K.D.j; Dickens, lH4.‘i, 
‘ And now two smaller Cratchits . . . came tearing 
in.’ 1‘erhaps ('x tearing through obstacles, as the 
O.E.D. suggest.'^, 
tear, shed a. See shed a tear, 
tear and ages (1841, Lever) or wounds, occ. 
’oun’s (18-12, Lover). Anglo-Irish coll, interjec¬ 
tions of astonishment, t'f. dial, tear, a jiassion ; 
ages may - achts. O.E.D. 

tear~arse. ('hee.se: proletarian and military: 
(\ 2U. 2 One who works devilish hard: jiro- 

letarian ( - 1020). Maiicbon.- -0. An excitable 
man : tailors' : H)28, The Tailor and Cutter, Nov. 
20. 

tear Christ’s body ; tear (the name of) God. To 

bla‘'))lieme : coll. -, by l.o.'id, S.E. : ('. 14-mid-17. 

tear 'em up. To delight the audienci* : music- 
balls' ; tifuii ea. 1020. M. Lincoln, Oh > Ju/nntely, 
lO.'LL ‘ number . . . that simply " tore ’(Uii up 

tear it. See tom it. 

tear one’s seat, 'i'o attemjit too much : tailors’ : 
from (a. I87(>. (’f. tear-arse, 2. 

tear-pump, work the. To wei p -. late ('. 10-20 ; 
ob. On irater-works, turn on the, q.v. Si'o also 
pump, n., for earlie.st form. 

tear the end Otf. To finish ; to finish with : coll. 
(— lOJ.'l) Manehon. 

tear the tartan. (Gen. as vbl.n.) To speak in 
Gaelic ; Glasgow (— lO.'D). Ala.stair Baxter. 

tear-up. A .stir, a commotion : coll, : mid-G. 10- 
20. Baumann. 

tear up for arse-paper. To reprimand sev< rely : 
New Zealand soldiers’ : m the G.W. (B. & B.) 

tearing. \ lolent ; Jiassionate ; roi.stering ; rol¬ 
licking : coll. : Gay ton, ‘ Some tearing 

Tragedy full of Eights an<l Skirmishea ’ ; 18t)0, 

J. H. Green, ‘ 1 am in such tearing .syiirits at th<‘ 
pro.spect of fre(*doni ’ ; ob.—Hence, 2, grand ; 
‘splendid’, ‘ rip[)ing ’ : late C. 17-20; rare since 
mid-(.'. 10. O.E.D.—.'{. (Of work) exhausting: 

coll. (— 1020). Manehon. 
tears of the tankard. Sec tankard, 
teary. Tearful ; late 0. 14-20 : S.E. until mid- 
C. 10, then coll. 

tease; teaze, very rare in C. 20. One given to 
teasing; one playfully irritating another: coll.: 
1852, Dickens, ‘ M^hat a teaze you are,’ O.E.D. Ex 
the V. 

"'tease, teaze ; occ. teize. To whip, flog : c.: ca. 
1810' 80. \’aux. Ex : 


♦tease {but gen. teaze or teize), nab or nap the. To 

be flogged ; esj). to bo whijiped privately in gaol : 
c. : ea. 1780-1840. Grose, Ist ed. Prob, cx tease, 
the act of teasing. Cf. sense 4 of : 

teaser ; teazer, very rare in C. 20. Something 
causing annoyance ; a ‘ poser ’ : coll. : 1759, 

EVanklin (O.E.D.); of a difficult ball in cricket, 
1855 (1^‘wis). -2. Hence, in boxing s. (1812, 

O.E.D. ; ob.), an opjioncnt hard to beat.—3. ‘An 
old horse belonging to a breeding-stud—■“ though 
devoid of fun himself, ho is the cause of it in 
others”,’ Bee: turf; ca. 1820 70.—4. A flogging 
or w'hiPiling : c. or low s. : from ca. 1830. Ex 
tease, v., q.v, ()f. teasing. —5. A ])rcliminary adver- 
ti.s'uncnt (sp<‘cifving neither artich* nor advertiser, or, 
loosely, specifying only the om* or the other), jirior 
to an advertising cam])aigri : advertising (esp, 
publicity) coll. : from ea. 1920. 

♦teasing. A flogging ; e. of ea. 1820 -80. Ex 
tease, v. ; cf. teaser, fourth sen.se. 

teasy. (Df persons) teasing; ((jf things) irritat¬ 
ing; eoll. ; from ea. 1907. Ifare. O.E.D. Ex 
dial. 

teatchgir. Si e teaich-gir. 

teatotal. Incorrect for teetotal : from the 1830‘s. 

♦teaze. *See tease, n,, v., and phrase ; teazer, .see 
teaser. 

teazle. The female pudend : low : C. 19-20; 
ob. Ex teasel, a ]>lant. 

tec ; ’tec. A detective : 1880, The Echo, Deo. 4; 
1899, Whiteing. Dee. trek (Baumann).—2. (tec or 
tech, gen. preiasled by the.) A technical college or 
institution : from ea. 1910 : s. now verging on coll. 
O.E.D. (Sup.). 

tec ; ’tec, V.t. To wattdi as a detective does : 
C. 20 ; rare. Ex n. 

tech. See tec, n., 2.—teck. Se(‘ tec, m, 1. 

Teddies. ‘ Dne of tlu' nanu's for the U.S. troops 
on fir.st landing in Erani'e ; disliked In the .Ameri- 
can.s equally with ” Sammies which, howeviT, 
survived], and soon dropped’: military: 1917- 
eurlv 1918. E. k Gibhon.s. Ex * Teddy ’ Hoosevelt 
(d. 1919). 

teddy bear. A sliagtjy goatskin or fur coat 
‘ i.ssued for winter wear m the trenches in 1915 ’ ; 
military : late 1915-a*arly 1910. E. A Giblions. 
EA the plaything. 

Teddy H^. St EElmund Hall, Oxford: Oxford 
University (— 1874). H., oth ed. 

Teddy my godson. An address to a simpleton : 
Anglo-Irish eoll. : from ea. 1780; ob. Grose, 1 >t ed. 

Teddy Woodbine. See Woodbine, Teddy. 

Teddy’s hat. rbe crown m the game of Orowm 
and Anchor : military: 1902; ob. E\ & Gibbons, 
‘ W'ith reference to King Edward \TI ’. 

tee-tee. See t.t. 

teejay. A new boy : Winchester Gollt'ge : from 
ea. 1870, ob. Abbr. protege. Also teje, 1st 
syllable as Eing. tee, 2nd as in EV. Wrench.—2 
Hence, as v. 

teek ; tique. Mathema/ms ; arithmeO'c : Elar- 
row : from ea. 1880; ob. ELv a Er(*ncii mastcr’a 
pronunciation of the ri'levant syllable. 

teeming and lading, n. ‘ Using cash received to¬ 
day to mak(' up cash embezzled yesterday ’ (Alfred 
T. Uhenhalls) : neeountants’ : C. 20. Lit., un¬ 
loading and loading. 

teeny ; teeny-tiny ; teeny-weeny. Tiny : resp., 
dial. (— 1847) -, ea. 1800, coll. ; eoll., 1807, ob. ; 

coll., 1894, Baring-Gould. Ex child’s pronuncia¬ 
tion. (O.E.D.) 




TEETH 

teeth. See tooth for phrases, etc., not herein- 
under.—2. (Only in pi.) A ship’s guns : nautical: 
1810 (O.E.D.); slightly ob. "I show one'8 teeth. —• 

3. The dental department of a hospital; medical 
coll. (— 1933). Slang, p. 193. 
teeth, draw. See draw teeth, 
teeth, fed up to the (back). See fed up. 
teeth upwards, go to grass with. To be buried : 
late C. 19-20 ; ob. 

teeth well afloat, have one’s or the. To be tipsy : 
from ca. 1870 ; ob. 

teethward (properly teeth-ward), be clerk to the. 

A coll, of late C. 16-early 17 as in Hollyband’s, 
i.e. Claude Desainlions’s, Dictionarie French and 
English, 1693, ‘ Ho is clarke to the teethward, he 
hath eaten his service book ; spoken in mockage by 
[ ? of] such as makcth shew of learning and be not 
learned.’ 

"‘Teetotal Hotel(, the). A prison : c..- from ca. 
1880; ob. 

teetotically. Tcctotally : non-aristocratic jocu¬ 
lar : IHOO’s. Ware. A perversion, silly enough; 
but with a less foolish glance at iheoretically. 

teetottler. A teetotaller: jocular: ca. 1885- 
1900. Baumann. 

Teg, Teigue. See Teague.—*teize. Sec tease, n., 
V., and phrase.— tej6. See teejay. 

tejious ; tejus. Tediously ; hence, extremel^^ as 
in tej{io)us had, good, qvick, etc., etc. ; sol. : from ca. 
1860 ; ob. as an intensive. E.x Kentish dial. 

"'tekelite. A defaulting debtor : ca. 1830-50; c. 
of the Debtors’ Prison in Whitecross Street, London. 

? ex ‘ Tekel: weighed in the balances, and found 
wanting ’, Daniel v. 27. O.E.D.—2. the TekeliteS. 
The Whigs ; 1683-ca. 1700. ‘ First given currency 

by Sir Robert L’Estrange ’, Dawson. 

tekram. A market: back s.: from 1 SCO’s. 
Ware. 

teleometer. Catachrestic for telemeter : from ca. 
1890. By confusion with telometer. (O.E.D.). 

telescope. To silence (a person): Australian: 
ca. 1890-1910. ? ox telescoped carnages. 

tclist ; telt. A telegraphist: telegraphists’ coll. 
(— 1923). Manchon. Ex these two words written 
as olhcial ah hr. 

tell, hear. To hear (something) spoken of; abso¬ 
lutely, as in ‘ So I’ve heard tell ’, so I’ve heard. 
0. 13-20 : S.E. until mid-C. 19, then coll, and dial. 
Stevenson, 1896, ‘ I asked him if he had ev<*r heard 
tell of . . . the house of Shaws,’ O.E.D. See also 
hear. 

tell-a-cram. A telegram : jocular (— 1923). 
Manchon. Lit., tcll-a-lie. 

tell me !, don’t ; never tell me I I can hardly 
believe it ! ; don’t he silly ! ; coll. : resp. mid-C. 
18-20, slightly ob. ; and C. 17-20, extremely 
ob. Shak('speare in Othello ; Foote {don't . , .). 
O.E.D. 

tell me the old, old story ! A c.p. (often, too, a 
chant sung in unison), in retort on rumours of good 
times or on specious promises : military : 1915 ; ob. 
But it was in use in Sydney at least as early as 1905 : 
often whistled. B. & P., ‘ The first lino of a Non¬ 
conformist hymn ’. 

tell mother I Tell mo ! : a C. 20 c.p. E.g. 
Somerset Maugham, The Gasuarina Tree, 1926, 
What is it, old man ? ” she said gently [to her 
husband]. “ Tell mother.” ’ 
tell off. To scold, blame, rebuke severely : coll. 
(— 1919). Perhaps ex the military sense. (O.E.D. 
Sup.)—2. Hence, to sentence (an incriminated per- 
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son): 0.: from ca. 1920. George Ingram, Stir 
19.33. 

tell on, tell of; see of in sense of on. 
tell one his own. To tell him frankly of his faults 
or mistakes : coll. : C. 16-20 ; ob. Horman, 1519 
(O.E.D.). Cf. give a piece of one's mind. 

tell that to the marines I See marines.—tell the 
tale. See tale, tell the. 

tell the world I, I’ll. I say so openly or emphatic¬ 
ally : II.S. ; anglicised in 1930 or 1931 as a coll. 

tell you what, I’ll; in C. 19-20, often I tell you 
what ; in mid-C. 19-20, occ. tell you what (Bau¬ 
mann). I’ll toll you something ; this is how it is : 
coll. Shakespeare, Tennyson ; Violet Hunt, ‘ I tell 
you w'hat, Janet, we must have a man down who 
doesn’t shoot—to amuse us ! ’ O.E.D. 

teller. A well-delivered blow : boxing s. • 1814, 
The Sporting Magazine (O.E.D.); 1834. Ainsworth, 
‘Ven luckily for Jem a teller 1 Vos planted right 
upon his smeller.’ Ob. Lit., something that tells, 
makes a mark. 

teller of the tale. He who ‘ tells the talc ’ (see 
tale, tell the, l) : mostly low : C. 20. 

telling, that would be or that’s. See tellings. 
Apf). from ca. 1830. 

telling-off. A scolding; a reprimand : coll. 
(— 1923). Manchon. Ex tell off, (j.v. 

telling you !, I’m. There’s no argument neoes- 
sarj-^ or jiossible : coll.: (!, 20. Prol). abhr. ‘I’m 
not arguing; I’m telling you.’ Contrast tell me!, 
don't, q.v. 

tellings, that’s. A c.p. reply to a question that 
one should, or does, not wish to answer : from ca. 
18.35; slightly oh. Marrxmt, 1837, ‘ “ WiuTC is 
this . . ., and when ? ” “ 'riint's tellings,” replied 

the man,’ O.E.D. A playful coll, or perhaps, orig., 
a sol. for ‘ That's telling ’ — that woald be telling, 
phrases that are themselves—at first, though not 
now—Homewdiat trivially coll. 

tellywag. A UJ<‘gram : Public Schools’ : C. 20. 
(E. F. Ben.son, David Biaize, 1916.) in dial, as 
early as 1867 (E.I).D.). 
telt. See telist. 

temperature, have a. To be fevi'rish: coll. : 
from late ISOO’s. E. F. Penson, 1904, ‘ He has . . . 
had a temperature for nearly a week,’ O.E.D. 
Abbr. have a tenipcrafure higher than one's usual. 

tempest. A ^lonfused or crow^h^d throng or, eap., 
assembly: Society coll, soon > S.E. : ca. 1745-80. 
Smollett, 1746, in a note on drum, says : ‘ There are 
also drum-major, rout, tempest, and hurricane, 
differing only in degrees of multit ude and uproar.’ 

tempestive and tempestuous, temporal and tem¬ 
porary, are in C. 19 -20 eatachrestie il used one for 
the other of its jiair ; m C. 17. the interchange of the 
latter twm words was permissible. Likewise with 
the derivative nn. 

temple. From ca. 1800 at Winchester College, as 
in Pascoe, 1881 : ‘ On the last night of term there 
is a bonfire in Ball Court, and all the temples or 
miniature architectural excavations in ” Mead’s ” 
wall are lighted up with candle-ends.’ 

Temple of Bacchus. ‘ Merry -making after getting 
a lieeat ’, Egan’s Grose : Oxford University ; ca. 
1820-50. 

*temple-pickluig. The ducking, under a pump, 
of bailiffs, detectives, pickpockets, and other un¬ 
welcome persons: London c. or low s.: late C. 17- 
18. B.E.; Grose. Lit., a pickling within the limits 
of the Temple. 

temporary gentleman. An officer for the duration 
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of the War or until demobilised: Regular Army 
pejorative coll.: 1910; ob. Manchon, who notes 
the occ. abhr. t.g, (or T. G.). The term caused much 
justifial)](5 resentment. 

temporise. To extemporise (v.t.), lit. and fig. : 
catachresis ; late C. 19-20. (O.E.D.) 

terapory. A frequent sol. for temporary, 
ten. To i)lay lawn tennis : 1900, P. G. Wode- 
house. Love among the Chickens ; Collinson. 

ten-bob SQUat. A (scat in a) stall: theatrical 
(- 1909). Ware. 

ten bones. (One person’s) fingers and thumbs, 
esp. in a coll, oath ; C. 15-19. 

ten commandments. The ten fingers and 
thumbs, esp. of a wife : mid-C. 15-20 ; ob. Hey- 
wood, ca. 1540, ‘ Thy wives ten commandments 
may serch thy five wyttes ’ ; Pekker & Webster, 
1007 ; iSet)tt ; H., 3rd ed., ‘ A virago’s fingers, or 
nails. Often heard in a female street disturbance.’ 
(App'^rson.) 

[ten-in-the-hundred, a usurer ; perhaps orig. coll.; 

certainly soen S.E.] 

ten (gen. 10) wedding. A wedding at which (? and 
aft('r) the wife =1, the husband =- 0 ; non- 
aristoeratic (— 1909); ob. Ware, 
ten-to-two. A tiew : low rhyming a. : C. 20. 
ten toes. See Bayard of ten toes. 

*ten penn’orth. A sentence of ten years : c.: 
C. 2b. George Ingram, /S'br, 1933. 

ten-pennyworth. The punishment designated 
‘ 10 A ’ ; naval : C. 19. Hence, m C. 20, of the 
modern sulistitute. Bowen. 

ten-stroke. A complete victory: billiard* 
players' (— 1909). Ware. Ten being the highest 
stroke. 

ten-to-four gentleman or toff. A (superior) Civil 
servant; jocular coll. (— 18S7). Baumann. 

tena koe? How do you do?; coll.. North 
Island of New Zealand : late C. 19-20. Ex Maori 
(lit., ‘ that IS you ’). Morns. (.T, taihoa, q.v. 

tenacious. Obstinately averse from any action: 
catachresis ; mid-C. 18 early 19. O.E.D. 

tenant at will. ' One whose wife usually fetches 
him from the alehousi;,’ Grose, 2nd ed. : ca. 1786- 
1840. Orig., a legal pun. Cf. : 

tenant for life. A married man, because he is hers 
for life ; ca. lSlO-1900. Lex. Bui. 

tenant-in-tail. Sc*e tail, make settlement in.-— 
tenantcy. hu orrect for tenancy. 

*tench. A penitentiary ; c. : inid-C. 19-20 ; ob. 
1\ & H. reconi it as useel siieeifically {the Tench) of 
the Hobart 4’own Penitentiary (1859) and of the 
Glerkcnwell House of Detention (not in C. 20). 
.4bbr. 'tcnlmry, q.v. (Alorris), Cf. steel and stir, 
(jq.v.—2. The female pudend : low s. : mid-C. 19- 
20. ? ex sense 1, or a pun on the fish. 

tendency ; tendent. Incorrect in C. 18 for 
tendavey, care, attention ; in C. 17 for tendant, 
attentive, giving service or attention. O.E.D. 

[tender Pamel or Pemel, a unstress, a well- 
educated and delicate creature, is on the borderland 
between coll, and S.E., which latter it probably is, 
as also is as tciuler as Parnel{l), who broke her finger 
in a j)osset drink, with variants. The former in 
B.E., and long before ; the latter in Kay and Grose 
(Ist ed.). Cf. the 8.E. tender as a parson's leman.] 
tenderfoot. A greenhorn; any raw', inexperi¬ 
enced person ? D.S. coll, (recorded ca. 1880, but 
implied in 1801 : Thornton) >, ca. 1890, Colonial 
coll. >, ca. 1905, S.E. Ex the tender feet char¬ 
acteristic of one unused to hardship.—2. Hence, a 
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tramp always looking for conveyance along the roaci * 
tramps’ o. (— 1932). F. Jennings, Tramping with 
Tramps. 

tenement to let. A ‘ house to let q.v. : ca. 
1790-1850. Grose, 3rd ed. 

tenip. A pint: back s. (— 1859). II., Ist ed. 
With « harmoniously intrusive, 
tenner. A £10 note : coll, : 1861, T. Hughes. 
Cf. fiver. —2. (A sentence of) ten years’ imprison¬ 
ment ; c. (1866, O.E.D.) >, ca. 1890, e. >, ca. 1910, 
coll. 

tennis. Lawn tennis : catacliresis >, ca. 1920, 
S.E., but to be deprecated on the score of ambiguity, 
St James's Gazette, Aug., 1888, ‘ It is melancholy to 
see a word which has held its own for centuries 
gradually losing its connotation. Such a word is 
“ tennis ”, by which nine persons out of ten to-day 
would understand the game of recent invention,’ 
O.E.D. Invented in 1874 as sphairistike, the game 
assumed its present form in 1877. See sticky. 

tennisy. Addicted to, fond of, lawn tennis; 
coll. : 1890 (O.E.D.). 

tenny. Detention : Stationers’ Company School 
at Hornsey : C. 20. Words, esp. nicknames, in -y 
are very noticeable there, it seems. 

tenpence, up a tree for. See up a tree, 
tenpence to the shilling (only). Weak in the head ; 
8 . (— 1860) >, ca. 1900, coll. H., 2nd ed. Cf. S.E. 
tenpenny, cheap, hence inferior. 

tens, Messed to the. An occ. variant (~ 1923) of 
dressed up to the nines. Manchon. 

[Tense, wrong use of. This matter is, at least in 
detail, ineligible here : the two ‘ loci classici ’ are 
the Fowlers’ The King's English and H. ^V'. Fowler’s 
Modern English Usage. Note, however, the errors* 
in ‘ It is a long time since ho has (or, had) come 
here ’ for came here ; ‘ 1 didn’t seem to have had 
any wish to eat ’ for have any wish . . .; ‘ He had 
departed when 1 bad arrived ’ for vdien I arrived. 
See also at have and had and of and at ‘ I'^retiTito 
misuse . . .’ (The best training for correct use of 
tense is perhaps a sound knowledge of Latin prose.) 

tent. An umbrella; Anglo-Irish (—1904). 

E. D.D. 

Tenth donT dance, the. A military, gibing c.p. 
directed at the 10th Hussars in lS23~ca. 1840. It 
originated in 1823, when the ofticers, at a ball in 
Dublin and after much exjierience of London and 
Brighton society, declmed to be introduced to the 
ladies, on the plea that ‘ the Tenth don't dance ’. 

F. & Gibbons. 

Tentiary. A penitentiaiy : low coll. : mid-C. 19- 
20. Morns at tench. 

’tention. Attention : Canadian (and U.S.) coll, : 
late (\ 19-20. (John Beames.) 

tenuc. The female jnidend : back s. : from ca. 
1860. F. & 11. ‘ Eas(‘d ’ tnuc. 

tenure in tail. See tail, make settlement in. 
ter for v. ending in f q- fo is a ‘ constant ’ of sol. 
speech, esp. in Cockney : virtually immemorial. 
E.g. oughter, ought to, and wanter, want to (do some¬ 
thing). 

term-trotter. One who keeps the terms merely for 
form’s sake : Oxford University : ca. 1'780-1820. 
Vicesimus Knox, 1782. O.E.D. Cf. trotter, 2, q.v. 

terms (with), on, often preceded by get. (To get) 
on an equal footing (with): sporting : 1887, Sir R. 
Roberts (O.E.D.). Ex lit. sense, on friendly terms. 
—2. Hence, in cricket: (of a side) having made a 
score comparable with their opponents’ : 1807 

(O.E.D.). 
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terps. An intor])rotor: military : G.W., and 

after. (F, & Gibbons.) Suggested by turps, q.v. 

terra firma. (A) landed estate ; jocular coll. : 
late C. 17 early 19. B.E. ; Grose, 1st ed. 

terrae filius. A Master of Arts ad jng as the 
orator making a satirical and humorous sjieeeli at 
the Lncamia : Oxford University (improjierly at 
Dublin) : ca. l()r)0-1750 : perhaps orig. s., but cer¬ 
tainly soon j. Ex t. a son of the earth, hence a 
man of unknown origin. (O.E.i).) 

terras incognitas. IM. of terra incognita : C. 19- 
20 : entacliresis, (O.E.I).) 

terrible as a mere intensive is coll. ; gen. = very 
large or great; excessive. From ea. 1840. Dickens. 
1844, ‘ She’s a terrible one to laugh,’ O.K.D. Of. 
awful, filthy, Jovl, frightful, terrific, treynendovs. Of. : 

terrible, adv. Greatly; very: late 0. 15-20: 
S.E. until 0. 20, when gen. considered sol. ‘ She 
took on (something) terrible,’ she was greatly 
distressed. C4‘. : 

terribly. A frequent int(‘nsivo (-- excessively, 
e.xtrcmely, very, very greatly): mid-(^ 19-20: 
coll. Trollope, Jovett. Ex terribly, very severely 
or painfully. (O.E.D.) Of. awfully. 

Terrier ; terrier. A member of^ the Territorial 
Army : coll. : 1908 (O.E.D.). Ihinningly. 

terrific ; terrifically. Excessi\'c, or very severe 
or great; extremely, excessively, frighteningly : 
coll. : in 1809, «J. W. Croker describes the extent of 
Inisincss as ‘terrific ’, and in 1859 Darwin admits 
that the corrections in his Origin of Sjwcies are 
‘terrifically heavy ’. O.E.D.-—2, Ihuiciy ‘great’; 

very : Soedety : from ca. 1920. Dennis Mackail, 
jiassi m. 

terror. A ‘holy terror’: eoll.: 1889 (O.E.D. 
yu|).). 

Terry. (Gen. pi.) ^iame as Terrier, q.v. : 
1907-? 10. (O.E.D.) 

terse. Abnqit in manner : Society eoll. : from 
ca, 1928. (Maurice Lincoln, Oh ! Definitely, 1993.) 
Suggested by ‘ terse style ’ and ‘ fiAorOtemj)ered’. 

test. A test match ; j)roperly one of a series (gt'ii, 
thn'C or livi*) of such representative matches : from 
1908 : coll. by 1913, S.E. Orig. of cricket 
matches, both the full term and the abbr. were by 
1924 applied to football matclu's—and in 1932 to 
lawn-tennis matches—between two countries; 
international is also used in much the same way— 
often very loosely. Also as adj. ; of a player in 
such a match. 1 n 1905, Mr ‘ Plum ’ Warner wrote : 
‘Until the year 1894 no one had ever heard of a 
“ Test ” match,’ The Westminster Oazette, Aug 19 
(W.). 

testament. Testimony : cataehresis going back 
to mid-C. 15. (O.E.D.)—2. See bible, 2. 

tester. A sixpence : definitely in 1513 (O.E.D.), 
hut ])rob. earliiT by some twenty years : s. >, by 
1700, coll. ; by 1850, ob., by 1890 t* excejit as an 
archaism. Farquhar, Swift, Grose (Ist ed.), l.amb, 
H. Ex tester, a debased teston and teston, orig. 
worth a shilling but by 1577, at latest, only sixpence, 
testify. See detest. 

testugger. A ‘ testamur ’ or certificate ; Oxford 
undergraduates’ (— 1899). Ware. By ‘the Ox¬ 
ford -er ’. 

♦testy. A c. form of tester (sixjience) : C. 19. 
See cat on testy dodge. This form virtually proves 
the tester origin of tizzy, q.v. 

Tetbury portion. A c**t and a ‘ clap ’ (q.v.) : ca. 
1780-1850. Grose. 2nd ed. Of. Rochester portion, 
Whitechapel p., and Tipperary fortune, qq.v. 


♦teviss. A shilling : costers’ 8. and tram])s’ 0 . 
(— 1859); ob. H., Ist ed. Perhaj)8 shilling > 
shill ‘ backed ’ to llihs > lihess lediiss , - teviss. 

texts. ‘ Various passages learnt by heart before 
breakfast by the Schoolroom forms ’ : Boothain 
Scliool eoll. verging on j. : late C. 19-20. Anon., 
Diet, of Bootham Slang, 1925. 

th’. There, esp. in tli is . . ., there is : C. 19-20 : 
dial, and, esp. in Canada and U.S.A., low^ coll.—2. 
The : this slovenly coll, is, apart from Ixung in 
several diall., csj). characteristic of Australian 
speech ; this usage is implied by John G. Brandon 
in his amusing ‘thriller’, Th' Big City, 1930. 
Pronounced the uith great rapidity. 

Thames butter. Wry bad butter: London's 
poorer classes’ : ca. 1870-5. Ware. Ex a 

journalist’s attack on a Frenchman that was 
making ‘ hutU'r ’ out of I’hames mud-worms. 

Thames on fire, set the. Earliest in I’oote, ca. 
1770, as set fire to the Thames ; in WoUiot. 1788, wo 
find burn the Thames : bot h tlu'sc forms W(T('t h.v 
1850. 4’lie present form arose ca. 1780, being first 
ri'cordcd in Gro.se, 2nd ed. Gon. in ni'gative : to do 
nothmg wonderful ; never to make oiu' s mark ; 
coll, y-, by 1800 at latest, 8.E. A similar jihrase 
liuH been applieil to the Lifh'y and the Sjin'e, and W. 
(juotes Nigrmus, ca. 1580, ‘*p:r hat den Khcin und 
das nicer angezumlct,’ he has set tire to the Khino 
and the sea. The ])roj>osed derivation ex temse, a 
sieve, is iinauthenticated ; m any case, it is priniei 
facie improbable. See es}>. Apperson, O.E.D , 
Skeat, 

^ than. Then : (’. 14-20 : in C. 14 17, S.E. ; in 
(’. 18-‘20, dial, and in C. 19 20, a sol, more freipicnt 
than the 0.10.1). admits. -2. (Aft it hardly or 
scarcely) v hen . cataelin'stie : mid-(\ 19 20. 
I'l'oude, 1804, ‘ llii had scarcely won . . . the 
j)laee . . than his health was found shattereil,* 
O.E.D. By confusion vith no sooner . . . than. 

- 3. S(“e than in Addenda. 

than, like. (Tn eom}»ariS(.>ns.) Such as ; eata- 
i hrcsis: ca. 1590-1000 (? latiT). WarruT. 1592; 
Anon., 15!»5. ‘ 'I'hcn -siv than, 1 —‘ which the like 
was never heard before O.E.D. Cf. : 

than, so (far, good, much, etc.), in eomparisons. 
So . . . as: eataehresiH : C. 17-20. G. Blackwell. 
lf>02, ‘ 1 can blame none st) much . . . then ’—st*ti 
than, 1—‘ Mr Collington ’ ; Mandeville, 1723. 
U.E.D. Cf. then, 2, and than, like. 

thank God we’ve got a navy ! See* navy !, thank 
God. 

t hank the mussies ! Thank tlie Lord ! : lower 
classes' : ea. 1870 1914. Wan*. Ex mercy. 

t h a nk you for those few kind words ! A 
ironico.p. (— 1933). Slang, p. 133. 
thank you, teacher ! See teacher !, please, 
thankee ! ; occ. thanky (Baumann), q’hank 
yt)u ! : illiterate coll, verging on sol. : from ca. 1829. 
Dickens, 1848, ‘Thankee, my Lady’, O.E.I). 
Corruption of thank ye ! Cf. : 

thanks! (1) thank you: coll.: late (’. If) 20. 
Ex my thanks to you, etc. Likewise many or best 
thanks, rare before C. 19, though Shakcsjicare has 
(jreat thanks. (U.E.D.) 

thanks, be nicely. To be slightly drunk : coll. 

(— 1923). Manchon. Ex the reply, ‘ Nicely, 
thanks ! ’ 

thanks be I (May) thanks be given to God: 
coll.: late C. 19-20. Also in Cornish dial. 

thanky I See thankee ! 

♦thary, v.i. and v.t. To speak (to): tramps’ o.; 
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from ca. 1845; ob. Gipsy Carew, 1891, *I 
grannied some of what you were a-tharyin’ to your 
couBin.’ App. ex Romany. Cf. rocA:er, ro/;(/:)er, q.v. 

that, pronoun, in ‘ anticipatory commendation by 
way nf perHuasion or encouragement (cHp. to a 
child)’, O.E.I). : which, illustrating by ‘Come 
along, that’s a good boy ! implies that it is a coll, 
of late C. 19-20, ex the that of commendation for 
something already done, as in Shakespeare’s ‘ That’a 
my good son ’ {Romeo and Juliet). —2. Represent¬ 
ing a statement already made and gen. coming first 
in its own clause, as in ‘ That 1 will,’ I shall do that 
all right ! : coll. : mid-C. 14-20. Shakespeare, 

‘ “ \V as there a wise woman with thee ? ” “ Ay, 

that there was,” ’ O.K.D.—3. The omission of tixo 
relative that (cf. trhich, who) is an ‘ elemi-ntal ’ of 
coll, speech and is rcjcorded as early as (’. 13 ; but it 
occurs frequently also in S.E. and often justifiably—• 
Indeed, advisably-—on the score of euphony. No 
one would classify as coll., or object to, Tennyson’s 
‘ To put in word.s the grief I feci ’ (O.E.D.), but one 
might well coiideTTm as slovenly, and prob. no one 
would describe as other than coll., such a sentence 
as ‘ This IS the book 3 'ou’l) find the passage I spoke 
t(» you about in.’—4. The same ajiplies to the con¬ 
junctive t/uiL The omis.sion occ. leads to am¬ 
biguity : this IS jirob. why the French ni'.ver omit 
que.—C>. lledundant that is catachrcistic : almost 
immemorial. h].g. ‘ I only hojie that when we have 
personal siTvaiits, sir, that they’ll do the same 
thing,’ John G. Brandon, The One-Minate Murder^ 
1934. 

that, adv. So ; so very ; mid-C. 15-20 : S.E. 
until late (’. 19, then dial, and coll. ; in these days, 
it IS considered rather sol. Boldrewood, 1888, ‘ He 
was that weak as he could hardly walk,’ O.E.D. 

that, all; and all that (— and all such things). 
These jilirases us(*d to be ‘ perfectly good English ’, 
hut since late 1929, when Robert Graves’s notable 
War-book appeared, or mid-19,30, when Albert 
Perceval Graves's To Jieturn to All That somewhat 
modilied that picture, they have been so coll, as to 
verge on s, Cf. things, . . . and, q.v. 

that, as. ‘As how’, i.e. that; sol. {— 1887). 
Baumann, ‘ I can’t say as that I’m first-class.’ 

that, at. (Estimated) at that rate or standard; 
even so ; even so acting ; in that respect ; also ; 
unexpectedly, or annoyingly, or indubiiablj'; in 
addition ; and, what’s more; yet, however; in 
any case, anyway ; U.S. s. (from 1840’s), anglicised 
ca. 1885 ; by 1900, coll. Keighley Goodchild, 1888, 
‘ So we’ll drain the fiow’ing bowl, j ’Tw ill not 
jeopardise the soul, j For it’s only tea, and weak at 
that.’ I’erhaps ex ‘cheap, or dear, at that price’ 
(O.E.D.). But this phrase is so confusing to a 
foreigner and so little used in the Dominions, that 
other instances of its chameleonic use are required :—> 
Charles Williams, The Greater Trumps, 1932, 
‘ ” Try me and let me go if 1 fail. At that,” she 
added with a sudden smile, “ I think I w'on’t fail ” ’; 
Ibid., ‘ The nearest village to his grandfather’s, 
Henry told them, and at that a couple of miles 
away.’ 

that !, come out of. Clear out ! : late C. 19-20. 
Lit., come out from inside or shelter, 
that, of ; es]). something of that (sc. sort). See 

of, jireposition, 0. 

that moan’s soon made. That grief is easily con¬ 
soled ; Scots coll. (— 1885). Ware. 

that there (thing, etc.). See there, that, and cf. 

this here. 


that won’t pay the old woman her ninepence. A 

Bow Street Police Court c.p. (— 1909 ; ob.) in con¬ 
demnation of an evasive act. Ware, 
thatch. See thatched, be well, 
thatch-gallows. A worthless follow ; coll. : ca. 
1785-1850. Grose, 2nd ed. 

thatched, be well. To have a good head of hair : 
jocular coil, verging on s. (— 1874). H., 5th ed. 

Ex thatch, a head of hair, esp. if thick : itself coll.: 
from ca. 1630 (O.E.D.). Cf. Tatcho hair-tonic 
punningly named by G. R. Sims ex the Romany for 
‘ genuine ’. 

Thatched Head. An Irishman : pejorative coll, 
nickname : C. 17. Beaumont & Fletcher. 

thatched house under the hill, the. The female 
pudend : low coll, or s. ; ca. 1770-1850. Used as 
a title by Stevims in 1772. 

that’s a cough-lozenge for him ! He’s punished ; 
a proletarian c.p. of ca. 1850-90. F^x an advertise¬ 
ment for cough-lozenges. (Ware.) 

that’s up against your shirt! That’s a point 
against you ! : low'cr classes’ c.ji. of ca. 1900-11. 
W’are. Perhaps ex stains on a w liitc sliirt. 

that’s where you spoil yourself! A non-aristo¬ 
cratic c.p. directed at a smart person overreaeliing 
himself: 1880-1. Ware. 

that’s right ! Yes ! : low coll. : late (1 19-20. 
Ex S.E. formula of apjjroval, 
that’s the stuff. See stuff to give . . . 
that’s where you want it. See want it, it’s up 
there you. 

the IS (toll, when it is used for riiy, as in, esp. and 
earliest, theunfe, rarely the husband, often the mater 
and the pater or governor (1853), rarely the mother 
and almost never the father ; only occ. of other 
relatives. Not recorded before 1838 (O.E.D.), but 
perhaps arising a score of years earlier. (O.E.D. for 
dates.)—2. In Oxford s., as in the Broad, Broad 
Street, and the Turl, Turl Street: late C. 19-20. 
3. See th’, 2.-4. See ; 

the wrongly ‘ cased ’ and ‘ typed ’. There is a 
distressingly frequent tendency among printers and 
journalists, hence in the book-world, to put the The 
of title's, whether of periodicals or of books, into 
lower case and roman type. Thus, ‘ The Daily 
Mail ’ is reduced to ‘ the Daily Mail \ A title is as 
much an entity ns the name of a person : we do not 
write ‘ john Smith ’ ; nor do we, if we adopt the 
italic mode, write ‘ Punch ’ for ‘ Punch ’ ; nor should 
we write ‘ the Times ’ for ‘ The Times It has 
been advanced that in all such titles of periodicals as 
commeneo with The, the first element may be 
assumed ; but if it were assumed, it would be 
omitted. Admittedly it is dropped in colloquial 
speech : a journalist, if asked on whii'h newspaper 
he works, may reply ‘ Daily Mail ’,—that is, if he 
does not shorten it to ‘ Mail ’ ; but such an omis¬ 
sion is a coll. If, however, he has a due regard for 
the dignity of his newspaper, he will, in reply, give 
the full title, and say ‘ The Daily Mail ’ not ‘ the 
Daily Mail ’. In book-titles there is still less 
excuse for describing Arnold Bennett’s ‘ The Card ’ 
as ‘ the Card ’. We do not treat the A of titles in 
this cavalier fashion : there is no mon^ reason why, 
e.g. 2’Ae Window, edited by Bertram Ratclift'e and 
myself in 1930, should be referred to as ‘ the 
Window ’ than that Barrie’s A Window in Thrums, 
1889, should be referred to as ‘a Windoic tn 
Thrums ’. 

the spirit of the troops is excellent. S(H' spirit, 
’"theatre. A police court: c. (— 1857); almost t- 
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‘ Ducange Anglicus.’ Because there the prospective 
prisoner assumes a part unnatural to him.—2. The 
pronunciation the-d'ter is in the British Empire (T 
except Canada) considered, in late C. 19-20, to 
incorrect and almost illiterate. Baumann. 

Theatre Royal, amen. A church : low (— 1909); 
ob. Ware. Precisely why ? Perhaps it was orig. 
theatrical: toming players perform frequently at 
Theatres Royal. 

Theatre Ship, the. S.S. Oourko : naval coll.: 
1915-18. F. & Gibbons. Ex dramatic perform¬ 
ances given thereon. Cf. Sports Ship, q.v. 

theatrical. (Gen. pi.) An actor or actress: 
stage coU. (— 1859). H., let ed. I.e. theatrical 
person or people, 

theca- is incorrect for iheco^ in such words as 
thecospore : C. 19-20. O.E.D. 

theg. Eight, as in theg gen, 8«., and theg yanneps, 

8 d. Rhyming s. (— 1859). H., Ist od. See also 
teaich (occ. teach or teaitch). 

their, them, they for singular {he or she, etc.): 
a common error. E.g. Agatha Christie, The Murder 
of Roger Ackroyd, 1926, ‘ It was rather like a jig-saw 
puzzle to which everyone contributed their own 
little bit of knowledge.’ Esp. after anyone, everyone 
(or -body), nobody. 

theim. Theirs : (dial, and) sol.: C. 19-20. 
Baumann. Cf. theirselves. 

their’s, like her’s, and esp. it’s, possessive pro¬ 
nouns, is in C. 20 considered a sol. if written thus 
with an apostrophe.—2. The enemy’s : military 
coll.; C. 20. Cf. ours. 

theirselves, themselves, is, in late C. 19-20, 
gen. considered a sol., except, naturally, where 
an adj. intervenes, as in their very selves (cf. the 
your good selves beloved of commerce). Cf. theirn, 
q.v. 

them, adj. Those : late C. 16-20 : S.E. until 
C. 18, then dial, and coll. ; in C. 19-20, sol. The 
O.E.D. gives two excellent examples ; ‘ It was a 
rare rise we got out of them chaps,’ Thackeray, 

1840, and ‘ Them ribbons of yours cost a trifle, 
Kitty,’ Lover, 1842. Cf. they, q.v.—2. (As pro¬ 
noun.) They ; those (in the nominative, before 
trho) : late C. 15-20 : S.E. >, ca. 1700, dial, and 
(low) coll. : in C. 19-20, sol. E.g. ‘Them as does 
this ain’t no good.’ Cf. they, 2, q.v.—3. (Pronoun 
in the objective.) Those : S.E. >, in early C. 19, 
(low) coll. ; in C. 20, sol. E.g. ‘ I don't like them 
who say one thing and do another.’—4. Their : 
sol. : C. 19-20. Baumann,—5, After as and than 
and after is, are, were, etc., them is a very frequent 
coll. (raid-C. 17-20), but, except exclamatorily, is 
grammatically incorrect. The O.E.D. quotes ‘ It 
was not them we wanted,’ 1845,—which as com¬ 
pared with the absolute ‘ It was not them ’ (e.g. at 
the theatre) has some justification since them repre¬ 
sents they whom. 

them’s my sentiments ! See sentiments. 

then. Than : C. 14-20 : S.E, until C. 19, then 
coll. ; in late C. 19-20, definitely a sol. This is the 
counterpart of than, 1, q.v. 

then comes a pig to be killed ! A c.p. expressive 
of disbelief; lower-middle and lower classes’ : ca. 
1900-14. Ware, ‘ Based upon the lines of Mrs Bond 
who would call to her poultry—“ Come, chicks, 
come ! Come to Mrs Bond and be killed.” ’ 
then the band began to play 1 See band played, 
then the band played ! That was the end of it : 
c.p. (—• 1909); ob. Ware. Ex music played at 
end of a function, a celebration. 


xmcE 

theogonist is oatachrestic when » one bom of 

God. C. 19-20. (O.E.D.) 

there. When a relative clause follows there {is 
or are, were, etc.), the relative pronoun is often 
omitted. This usage is, in C. 19-20, S.E. verging 
on coll. Wordsworth, 1806, ‘ But how he will come 
and whither he goes, | There’s never a scholar in 
England knows.’ O.E.D.—2. there -f- singular v. 
+ pl.n. is a grammatical error, as in Agatha 
Christie, The Thirteen Problems, 1932, ‘ There re¬ 
mains the other three.’ Perhaps, in part, ex the 
influence of Fr. il y a, il y avail, etc. 

there, all. Shrewd ; alert; smart, not all there : 
mentally deficient. Coll. ; 1864, Mrs Gattv 

(O.E.D.). The negative phrase sometimes - dis¬ 
honest, or criminal, as in Anon., 1877, ‘ lie stayed 
. . . doing the grand and sucking the flats till the 
folks began to smoke him as not all there.’ Whence: 

there, be. ‘ To be on the qui vive ; alive ; know¬ 
ing ; in one’s element ’, F. & H. : coll. (— 1890). 
there, get. See get there. 

there, have (a person). To * pose ’ or ‘ stump ’ 
him : coll. : late C. 19-20. 

there, that. That, as in Richardson, 1742. ‘ On 
leaving . . . Mrs B.’s . . . house, because of that 
there affair ’, O.E.D. : dial, and illiterate coll. Ucc. 
that 'ere (C. 19-20); in U.S., that 'air. 

there and back. A c.p. reply to an impertinent or 
unwelcome inquiry ‘ wWe are you going (to) ? ’ ; 
late C. 19-20. 

there first. A thirst: rhyming s. : late C. 19-20. 

B. & P. 

there’ll ; there’re, there’s. There will (be); there 
are, is : coll. : C. 19-20. Baumann. 

there you are ! A coll, variation of the there you 
go! of surprise, disgust, or approval : app. not 
before C. 20 ; app. unrecorded before 1907. 

there you are then ! A rather foolish, stop-gap 
c.p. of C. 20 ; gen. in greeting. 

therefore is incorrect when used for there/or: 

C. 19-20. 

there’s. There is; coll.: C. 18-20.—2. There 
are : sol. : C. 18-20. Baumann. 

there’s (h)air 1 There’s a girl with a lot of hair ! : 
London streets’ c.p. of ca. 1900-12. Ware. But 
also there's 'air — like wire, which is self-explanatory 
(Collinson). 

(there’s) no — about it ! A coll, c.p., from ca. 
1920, thus : ‘ Y ou must do it ! ’—‘ There’s no 
must about it ! ’ Michael Arlen in The Green Hat 
(cited by Collinson). 

therm is incorrect for the ‘ term ’ of a pedestal : 
C. 18-20. O.E.D. 

these kind or sort of. Incorrect for this kind (or 
sort) of : C. 16-20. Cf. those kind, and sort of, these, 
qq.v. 

they. Them : mid-C. 17-20: S.E. until mid- 
C. 18, then (dial, and) coll. ; in C. 19-20, a sol. Cf. 
them, 2, q.v.—2. ‘ Those ’, adj., as in ‘ I don’t like 
they things ’ : late C. 13-20 : S.E. until C. 17, then 
(dial, and) coll. ; in C. 19-20, sol. Cf. them, 1. 

they say, where they is indefinite and may refer to 
one person. It is said ; coll, verging on S.E. : 
C. 17-20. 

they’ve opened ... See tin !, they’ve opened 
another. 

’•‘thick. A synonym of stiff, n., 1, by which it was 
prob. suggested : c. of (!a. 1820-50. Egan’s Grose. 
—2. A blockhead ; a foolish person : coll., mostly 
schools’; ob. T. Hughes, 1857, ‘ What a thick I 
was to come ! ’ Ex thick, stupid.— 3. Cocoa; 
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(mostly London) street b. : from ca. 1870 ; ob. Ex 
the consistency of cocoa as usually made.—4. 
Coffee : c. (—- 1923). Manchon.—5. Porter, which 
is said to be ‘a decoction of brewers’ aprons ’: 
rather proletarian : from ca. 1870 ; ob. 

thick, adj. In close association; familiar; 
intimate : coll.: ca. 1750, Bishop Law, ‘ “ Yes,” 
said ho, “we begin . . . without my seeking,” to be 
pretty thick,’ O.E.D.; Barham; G. Eliot. And 
see the thick as . . OS phrases. Ex thick, close.— 
2 . Excessive in some unpleasant way ; intolerable, 
unmanageable; unjust: from early ISSO’s, the 
O.E.L. recording it in 1884. ‘ “ It’s a bit thick ”, 

he said indignantly, “ when a man of my position is 
passed over for a beginner . . Horace Wynd- 
iiam, 1907 (O.E.D.): this being the predominant 
<20 sense. Perhaps ex S.E. lay it on thick, to 
exaggerate, to flatter fulsomely.—3. Hence, in¬ 
delicate ; csp. in a hit thick, rather indecent: from 
ca. 1890; slightly ob. P. & H., 1904.—f. Hence 
(?), noi.sv and/or bibulous, esp. the latter : from ca. 
1891. W. Pett liidge, Minor Dialogues, 1895, 
‘ “ 1 was out at a smoker last night.” “ Thick ? ” 
“ Thick isn’t the word ” ’—5. See dead thick in the 
Addenda. 

thick, adv. Densely : coll. : late C. 19-20. 
‘ The Hvruj) runs thick,’ O.E.D. 

thick, got ’em. Very drunk : from ca. 1890; 
slightly ob. ‘ Pomes ’ Marshall, 1897, ‘ I’ve got ’em 
thick, he said . . . And . , . went upstairs to 
l)ed.’ The ’cw is generic : cf. got 'em, q.v. 

thick and thin. Unshakabh^ devotion to a 
party or a principle : political : 1884, The Pall MaU 
GazeUe, Feb. 14, ‘ The hidebound partisans of thick 
and thin ’, O.E.D.—2. Hence, gen. hyphenated, as 
adj. in same sense: 1880, J. Payn (O.E.D.): 
political and journalistic. Both n. and adj. little 
used after ca. J9U1 ; by 1935, virtually 
thick as . . ., as. iSimiles—-all coll.—elaborating 
thick, adj., 1, (|.v. :--as glue, C. 19 -20; as inkle- 
weavers, late (\ 17-20 (ob.), as in B.E., Cowper, 
IScott,—t'X their working so clo.se together ; as 'peas 
in a shell, late C. 18-19,—cf. as three in a bexl; as 
thieves, (’. 19-*20, as in Theodore Hook, 1833, and 
Dr. L. 1’. Jacks, 1913, ex the confidential and secret 
manner of thieves conferring ; as three in a bed, 
C. 19- 20, as in IScott, 1820, but since ca. 1870 only 
in dial.,- -ex the close-packed discomfort. (O.E.D. 
and AppiTson.) Dial, has many synonyms, e.g. 
thick as Darby and Joan, Dick and baddy, Harry 
and Mary, herrings in a barrel, two dogs' heads, and 
(also a C, 19-20 coll.) thick as thick : see esp. E.D.D. 

thick ear. (Gen. give one a t. e.) An car swollen 
as the result of a blow : low coll. : late C. 19-20. 
Ware. (Often in threats.) 

♦thick one ; gen. thick ’un. A sovereign; a 
crown piece : both, e. (— 1859) >, almost imm., 
(low) s. ; the latter sense, t by 1920. H., Ist ed.; 

‘ House Scraps ’ Aitkon ; B. L. Farjeon. Hence, 
smash a t. n., to change it. 

thick starch double blue. A ‘ rustling holiday 
dress for summer ’ : middle classes’ ; ca. 1905-14. 
Ware. Ex its over-laundered state. 

thick upon one, bear one’s blushing honours. To 
have the red face of a drunkard or of one w ho, at the 
least, drinks much: jocular coll. (— 1923). Man¬ 
chon, With a pun on the trite S.E. phrase. 

Thicker. Thucydides, as a text: Harrow : from 
ca. 1890. See ‘ -er, Oxford ’. 
thickest part of his thigh ... See humdudgeon. 
Thicksides. Thucydides : Public Schools’; from 


ca. 1880. P. G. Wodehouse, Tales of St Austin's, 
1903, ‘ I’m going to read Pickwick. Thicksides 
doesn’t come witliin a mile of it.’ Cf. Thicker, q.v. 

thief. A horse failing to run to form : racing : 
189(> (O.E.D.). 

thief and a murderer, you have killed a baboon and 
stole his face,—you are a. A c.p. of vulgar abuse : 
ca. 1780-1830. Grose, Ist ed. 
thief in a mill, safe as a. Sec safe as. 

♦thieved, be. To be arrested: c. : from ca. 
1925. James Curtis, The Gill Kid, 19.36. 

Thieves, the Murdering. The Army Serviee 
Corps: military: 1857-60, Ex ‘the Military 
Train ’, as the Corps was then known. Also nick¬ 
named the London Thieving Corps, 1855-7, and the 
Moke Train, 1857-60. For C. 20 names, see Ally 
Sloper’s Cavalry ; cf. Linseed Lancers, the A.M.C 
thieves’ cat. A cat-o’-nino-tails with knots ; 
nautical (— 1867); ob. Smyth. Because it was 
used as a punishment for theft. 

Thieves’ Kitchen, the. The I.aw Courts : London 
satirical: 1882-ca. 90. Ware,—2. The City 
Athenaeum Club : City of London jocular (— 1923). 
Manchon (‘ cercle des financiers de la Cite ’). 

[thieves’ Latin, as a term, is S.E. It is often 
used—orig. by Scott, in 1821—as a synonym for 
cant as used in this dictionary : the ‘ secret ’ 
language of criminals and tramps. Cf. St Giles' 
Greek.] 

thieving hooks. Fingers : low (— 1887). Bau¬ 
mann. 

thieving irons. Scissors : C. 19. F. & H. f be¬ 
cause used for cutting purses. 

♦thimble. A watch : c, (— 1811). Lex. Bal. —2, 
Hence thimble-twister, a watch-thief (— 1859), as in 
H., and t. and slang, a watch and chain (— 1901). 

thimble, knight of the. A tailor: jocular coll.: 
1812 (O.E.D.). See koight. 

Thimble and Bo dkin Army. The Parliamentary 
Army in the Civil War: a coll, nickname at the 
time; recorded by O.E.D. for 1647. Ex the 
smallness of Boundhead gifts to the cause as com¬ 
pared with Royalists’ munificence. 

♦thimble-crib. A watchmaker’s shop: o.: ca. 
1810 60. Vaux. Ex crib, n., 3. 

thimble-rig. A sharping trick with three 
thimbles and a pea: s. (1825, Hone) >, ca. 1850, 
coll. >, before 1890, S.E.—2. Hence, from ca. 
1830, thimble-rigger, such a sharper. See ri^, n. 

♦thimble-twister. See thimble, 2. The vbl.n. is 
thimble-twisting (— 1845 : ‘ No. 747 ’). 

♦thimbled. Owning or wearing a watch: c. 
(— 1812). Vaux. See thimble. —2. Arrested ; 
laid by the heels : o. of ca. 1820-40. Bee. 7 by a 
pun on thimble = a watch — the watch = the 
police. 

thin . To deceive, dupe, ‘ catch out ’, swindle : 
from ca. 1922. Manchon. Cf.; 

thin, adj. Disappointing; unpleasant: dis¬ 
tressing. Gen. {have) a thin time, to go through 
hardship, spend a disappointing holiday, have a 
thoroughly disagreeable or distasteful experience. 
From ca. 1922. Mainly ex S.E. thin, feeble (os in 
thin story), slight, almost worthless, but partly 
proleptic (‘ enough to make one thin ’). Cf. 
slender, taper, and contrast thick, adj., 4, q.v. 
thin as a rasher of wind. See rasher of wind, 
thin-gut. A very thin person ; a starveling: 
C. 17-20 : S.E. until C. 19, then (low) coll ,; so ob. 
as to be virtually f. 

Thin Red Line, the. The 93rd Foot Regiment, 
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afterwards the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders : 
military : from oa. 1855. Ex an incident in the 
Crimean War ; whence the vague S.E. sense of the 
phrase. (The Army was reconstituted in 1881.) 

thin ’un. A half-sovereign : from ca. 1860; 
almost f. On thick 'un, q.v. 

thing. ‘ Thingamy e.g. Mrs Thing ; low coll.: 
C. 20. Heard in the street. May 3, 1935.—2. 
I'hrases : see any old thing, good thing, old thing, 
a thing or two, and know a thing or two,-— 3. See 
thing, the, and things. 

thing, the. (Always in predicate). That which 
is suitable, fitting, fashionable ; the correct thing ; 
(of a person) lit, m good form or condition : coll. : 
1762, Goldsmith, ‘It is at once rich, tasty, and 
quite the thing ’ ; 1775, Mine D’Arblay, ‘ Mr Bruce 
was quite the tiling ; he addressed himself wdth great 
gallantry to us all alternately,’ O.E.D. ; 1781, 

Johnson (of a procedure), ‘To use the vulgar 
phrase, not the thing ’ ; 1864, Meredith (of health), 

‘ You’re not quite the thing to-day, sir,’ O.E.l).,— 
in C. 20, gen Jed the thing or not quite the thing. —2. 
Hence, the riiquisite, special, or notable point: 
coll. ; 1850, 1’haekcray (O.E.D.); M. Arnold, 1873. 

‘ [A state church] is in itself . . , unimportant. 
The thing is to re-cast religion.’—3. See things, the. 

thing-a-merry. See thingumajig. — thingamobob. 
See thingumbob. — thingamy. See thingummy. — 
thing’em. Se(‘ thingum. — thing’em bob. See 
thingumbob. — thing- 0 “me(-my). See thingummy. 

things. Personal effects earned with one at a 
given time ; impedimenta : coll. : C. 17-20 ; e.g. 
in 1662, J. Davies, ‘ We . . . w^ent to the Custom 
House to have our things search’d,’ O.E.l). Ex 
things, possessions, goods.—2. Clothes ; coll. : 
from ca. 1630, as in Sheridan, 1775, ‘ 1 suppose you 
don’t mean to detain my ayiparel—1 may liave my 
things, 1 presume ? —3. Hence, csp. such gar¬ 
ments, etc,, as, in addition to her indoor dress, a 
woman dons for going out m : coll. : 1833, T. 
Hook, ‘ Take off your things- -and we wdll order 
. . . tea,’ O.E.D.—4. Im|)lenieiits or utensils ; 
equipment; if the kind is specified, then coll. : 
C. 18-20. ‘ The kitchen things ’ is recorded by 

O.E.D. at 1738. Cf. sense 1.- --5. Base coin : c. of 
inid-C. 19-20 ; ob. Ex contemptuous use oi things. 

things, . . . and. And other such things ; et 
cetera : coll. : 1596, Shakesjieare, ‘Buff's and cuffs, 
and fardingales, and things ’ ; 1920, Denis Mackail, 
What Next ?, ‘ We've had such tremendous fun and 
things.’ Cf. that, all. q.v. 

things, no great. (Predicatively.) Nothing 
much ; mediocre ; very ordinary : coll, and dial. : 
1816, ‘ Quiz ’, ‘ “ The Governor ”,~-He’B no great 
things . . ., Sir,’ O.E.D. ; slightly ob. 

’•‘things, the. Base com ; c. (— 1839); virtually 
G Brandon. 

thingstable. ‘ Mr Thingstable, Mr Constable, a 
ludicrous affectation of delicacy in avoiding the . . . 
first syllable in the title of that officer, which in 
sound has some similarity to an indecent mono¬ 
syllable,’ Grose, Ist cd. ; f by 1830. (Cf. rooster for 
cock.) 

thingum ; in C. 19, occ. thing'em. ‘ Thingummy ’ 
(q.v.) : coll. : 1681, Elatman, ‘ The Thingum in the 
Old Bailey O.E.D. : from mid-C. 19, only in dial. 
Cf. thing um, a meaningless suffix. Prob. earlier 
than : 

thing um thangum. ‘ Thingummy ’ (q.v.): coll.: 
1680, Otway ; t by 1800. Beduplicated thingum. 

thingnmnj ig (occ. thmgenuajig, thingummijib (or 


-jig), thingymyjig, etc.), often hyphened thingum-a- 
jig ; thingumary, occ. thingummarie, also thing-a- 
merry. A ‘ thingummy ’ (q.v.) : coll. : -jig, 1876), 
‘ Lewis Carroll ’; -ary (etc.), 1819, and ob. by 1930 : 
the rare thing-a-merry, occurring in 1827, is f by 
1890. Elaborations of q.v. O.E.D. Cf. : 

thingumbob ; oec. thingamobob, thing’em bob, 
thing(-)em(-)bob, thingumebob, thingummy bob. A 
‘ thingummy ’ (q.v.) : coll. ; resp. 1751, Smollett,— 
cf. Grose, 1st ed., ‘ A vulgar address or nomination 
to any person whose name is unknown ’ ; 1870 ; 
C. 19-20 ; 1778, Miss Burney ; 1832, Lytton ; mid- 
C. 19-20 and due to a confusion Avith thingummy. 
Ex thingum. q.v. + a senseless suffix. (O.E.D. ; 
F. & H.) Cf. thingummy. —2. In pi. : see senses 3, 
4, of thingummy. 

thingumitum. An occ. C. 20 variant (Manrhon) 
of: 

thingummy ; often thingam(m)y ; rarely thing- 
o-me or -o’-me or -o-my ; fairly often thingummie 
or -umy. A thing or, occ., a ]jerson one does not 
wish to, or cannot, specify, or tin* name of which one 
has forgotten : coll. : r(“sp. 1819 ; 1803 ; 1796, 

thing-o'-me, perhajis a nonce-use, as prob. also is 
thing-o-me m late 1790's ; thing-o-my, rare, is of 
early C. 19 ; -umrnie, from ca. 1820 ; -umy, H., 
1864. Thackeray, 1862, ‘ Wliat a bloated aristocrat 
Thingamy has become.’ Ex thingum, q.v., -f 
diminutive y or (ie) or. less prob., ex thing -f of me 
(—mine). O.E.D.; F. & H. ; W. C[. thingumajig 
and thingumbob. —2. The penis or the pudend : 
euphemistic coll. : C. 19-20.—3. In pi., the testi¬ 
cles : thingumbobs in Grose, Ist ed. ; thingummies 
(etc.) not till C. 19; thingumajigs not before ca. 
1880, nor thingumaries Ixd'ore ca. 1820.—-4. (Also in 
pi.) Trousers; low'cr clas.ses'(— 1909). Ware, 
think, An act or period of thinking : dial, (from 
ca. 1830) >, ca. 1840, coll. Ex v.—2. An opinion : 
coll. : 1835, Lady Granville, ‘ My own ]irivate 

think is that he w ill . . .,’ O.E D.—3. Sol. for 
thing, e.sp. in anythink (q.v.), nothink, and somethink. 

think !, I don’t. This c.p. (which is rather s. than 
coll.) reverses the ironical statement it follows: 
1837, Dickens, ‘ “ Amiably-disjiosed . . ., 1 don't 
think,” resumed Mr Weller, in a tone of moral 
reproof,’ O.E.D, In late C. 19 -20, it often (licita 
the dovetail, you don't look as if you do or 1 didn t 
suppose you did ; and in C. 20 one occ. substitutes 
fink (d la Cockney) for think. 

think !, only ; think !, you can’t. Phrases 
exclamatory and/or intensive of that which fol¬ 
low's : 1782, Mme D’Arblay, ‘ You c.in't tiiink how 
I’m encumbered . . . ! ’ ; 1864, Mrs (’arlyle, ‘ Only 
think ! I get . . .’ O.E.D. 

think ?, what or who do you. Phi ases, esp. if 
parenthetical, ushering in a surjiri.smg statement ; 
coll. ; 1616, Jon.son, ‘ ’Mongst these . . ., who do 
you think there was ? Old Banks . . .,’ O.E.D. 

think about breakfast. Eee breakfast, think 
about. 

t hink and thank. Thank you ! ; thanks, grati¬ 
tude : Yiddish (— 1909). Ware, ‘ Translated from 
the first words of the ordinary Hebrew morning 
prayer ’. 

think small beer of oneself. See small beer, 
think-tank, have bubbles in one’s. To be crazy : 
motorists’ : ca. 1908-15. 

think to do (something). Think of doing : coll.: 
C. 20. Gen. in past, as ‘ Did he think to close the 
door, I wonder.’ O.E.D.; Fowler. Ex j Scottish, 
t hink UD. To invent, or to compose, by taking 
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thought; esp. by racking ono’s brains, to hit upon, 
to devise: U.S. coll. (1885) anglicised ca. 1900. 
E.g. ‘ Things look bad ; I must think up some 
stunt.’ Possibly, to bring up to the surface of 
one’s mind by hard thinking. 

thinker. An actor playing a ‘ thinking part *: 
theatrical coll. : 1886. (U.E.D.) 

thinking, to my. In my oj)inion: from late 
187t)’s: S.E. until ca. 1920, then coll. On the 
v<'ry much older in my Ihinhimj. 

t hinkin g part. A role in \vlii('h one says very 
little or nothing : th(*atrical coll. : 1898, The, Daily 
Nev's, March 12 (O.E.l).). Bec'ause in such a part, 
an a(;tor has ])lcnty of tinui for thought. 

thinks he holds it, he. He’s a vain conceited fel¬ 
low : from ca. 1870 : a sport ing c.p, > gen. ca. 
1875 ; oh. IV'are. Pn'sumably it is the prizii. 

thinks I. (Parenthetically) 1 think: sol. or, at 
best, low (;oll. (— 1887). Baumann, 
third. S(‘(‘ second. 

[Third jierson for first or second singular is a 
‘ constant ’ of sol. sjieech : immemorial. E.g. John 
Jlhodc, The Hanyiny IPo^imn, lt)91, ‘I never opens 
noiM' of the groiind-flo<>r wdndfiws.’| 

thirsty. (Uuismg thirst: late (.^ 16 20: S.E. 
until (Ph then coll. 

^thirteen clean shirts. Thn'c months’ imprison- 
mi'iit : jirison c. : late C. 19-20 ; sligiitly oh. l.e. 
at the rati' of one shirt a week. 

thirteen to the dozen, talk. An occ. C. 20 variant 
(Maiu lion) of talk ninctem to the dozen. 

thirteenth juryman. ‘ A judge who. m addressing 
a jury, shows leaning or prejudice ’ ; k'gal (— 1895). 
IVare. 

thiliyish. Aj)iiro,\imat('ly tliirty 3 'ears of age: 
coll. : from the early 1920’s. ().f].l). (Sup.). 

this, 'fhe jircsent : now in ollice : coll. : 1785, 
lioswell, ‘This Mr Waller was a plain country 
gciith'iuan,’ O.E.l). (Sup.).- -2. This . . . now 

fashionable or recently invented (or introduc(‘d) : 
coll. : (!. 20. The O.E.l). in.stanees, in 1916, 

‘ W’hat do you think of this wirele.ss telt‘graj>hy ? ’ 
this child. I; myself; 1 myself: orig. ( -1842), 
U.S., at first ('sp. among Negroes ; jiartlv angli- 
ci.scd, mostly in the (’olonu's, late in C. 19. ('riiorn- 
ton.) 

this here. Emiihatic, esp. if contemptuou.s, 
‘ tins ’; se(> here, this. 

this is all right ! Everything is wrong ! : 11011 - 
anstocratic c.p. of ca. 1896-1905. Ware. 

this is the life. A c,}). dating from several years 
before, but jiojnilarised by sohliers in. the U.W. 
Mencken alludes to it in his admirable Anicriran 
Lanyuagr. Also, i/’.s- a great life ! 

thistle-down. Children a])t to wander, esp. 011 
moor or heath : Anglo-Irish coll. (— 1909). W’an*. 
Cd'. the Devonshire dial, ihistle-aeed, (iyjisics. 

thistle-whipper. A hare-hunter : hunting : 1801 
O.E.l).). (!ont(!niptuous. 

thoke. A rest, esy). in or on one’s bed ; an idling: 
Wimhc.stcr (— 1891). Wrench. Prob. ex thoky, 
q.v., not as at W^inclu'ster but as in dial. 

thoke, V. To lie late in bed ; to idle : Win¬ 
chester {— 1891). Ex n. 

thoke on or upon. To look forward to : ibid. ; 
id. Elaboration of preceding. 

thoker. ‘ A Jia'ce of bread soaked in water and 
toasted or baked in the ashes ’ : Winchester Col¬ 
lege : mid-C!. 19-20. W’rench. Ex toasted A- 
soaked. 

thokestei. An idler : ibid.; id. Ex thokCy v., q.v. 


thoky. Idle: Winchester College (— 1891). Ex 
dial, thoky, earlier thokish, sluggish, lazy. 

thole ; tholl. t incorrcctne.sHes for toll, as is 
S<-ottish Ihoilfl). O.E.D. 

Thomas, John ; man Thomas. The penis : resp. 
C. 19-20 ; C. 17-mid-19, recorded in Grose, 1 st ed., 
but implied in Fletcher’s Monsieur Thomas in 1619. 
(_T. Dick. 

Thomasina Atkins. A ‘ W’aac ’ (q.v.) : journal¬ 
istic coll. : 1917 ; t by 1920. F. & Gibbons. 

Thomond’s cocks, all on one side—like Lord. 
Ai)|)lied ironical 13 ^ to a grouy) of piu'sons nominally in 
agn'cment, actually likely to quarrel : late C. 18- 
early 19. Grose, 2nd ed. Lord Tliomond’s cock- 
tender shut in one room a number of birds due to 
fight, the next day, against another ‘ team ’ ; result, 
internecine warfare. 

thomback. An old maid : late C. 17~early 19. 
li.E. ; Facetious Tom Brown ; Oose, Lst ed. A 
])un on maid, the female young of the thvrnhack 
(ray, skate). 

Thorny. A Thornycroft motor-truck : coll., 
mostly Australian : from ca. 1920. Ion L. Idriess, 
Lasseter's Last Hide. 1991. 

thorny wire. A quick-tempered person : Anglo- 
Irish : C. 20. 

Thorough. Sir Thomas Wentw orth (1593-1641), 
Lst Earl of StralTord. i)awson, ‘ From his giving 
tlu^ name to a s('h(*mp of his which was to make 
England an absolute monarchy ’. 

thorough bass, (’atachrestic when - a deep or 
loud bass. Mid-C. 18-20. O.E.D. 

thorough churchman. ‘ A person w lio gor's in at 
one door of a church, and out at the other without 
stopping ’, Gro.se, Lst ed. : ca. 1780 1850. A pun on 
thorough, through. 

thorough cough. A simultaneous cough and 
cH'pitation : late f.', 17 -mid-19. JLE. 

thorough-go-nimble. Diarrha a: 1694, Mot- 

teux : Grose ; since mid-(’. 19. Ob , except in dial. 
— 2 . Hence, inferior beer: ca. 1820-60. Scott, 
1822 (O.E.D.). 

thorough good-natured wench. ‘ Oik' who being 
asked to sit down, will lie dtiwn ’, Gro.se Lst ed. : ca. 
1780-1880. 

thorough passage. ‘In at one Ear, and out at 
t’other ILE. : late 0. 17-mid-19. Of. thorough 
chuirhman and thoiough-go-nimhle, qq.v. 
those, one of. See one of those, 
those kind or sort of (e.g. men. things). Loose, 
iiuh'cd catachrestic, for tins . . . : mid-G. 16 20 . 
'fhe error is generatisl in illogical minds by the 
jil.n. following of. Gf. these, kind . . . 

thou. A thousand; esp. £1000 : coll. : 1869 

(O.E.D.). W’are dates it from 18f»0. Cf. soc. 

though. (As adv., gen. at end of })hra.se.) For 
all that : lu'v crthelcss ; however, yet; G. 9-20: 
S.E. until mid-(’. 19, then coll. Browning, 1872 ; 
Anstey, 1885, ‘Lve lost [the note]. She told mo 
what was inside though.' O.E.D. Gf. the enclitic 
use oi however and even the very awkward hut. — 2 . 
Giumsily used, i.e. as a non-adversative, conjunc¬ 
tion : at 3 distic or logical error rather than cata- 
ehresis: immemorial. Fowler. 

thought did !, you know what. A c.p. to ‘ I 
think . . ; lato G. 19-20. If the other asks 

lyhat ?, one adds Han aivay with another mans wife. 
A softening of tlie late C. 18-mid-l 9 form recorded in 
Grose, 2 nd ed, : ‘ What did thought do ^ Lay in bed 
ami besh*t himself, and thought he ivas up ; reproof to 
anyone who excuses himself for any breach of 




THOU’RT 1 

positive onlors. by pleading that he thought to the 
contrary.’ Cf. the curious tiling proverb (no. 1) in 
Apperson, p. 625. 

thou’rt. Thou art ; thou wort : coll. : C. 16-20 ; 
in C. 19-20, only as archaism. Baumann. 

thousand a year I, another (ten). A drinking 
pledge : coll. : mid-C. 19-20 ; very oh. 

thousand-miler. A black twill shirt : nautical: 
C. 20. Bowen. Prob. because often worn for a 
thousand miles without being changed. 

thousand pities ; or, towns and cities. A woman 's 
breasts ; rhvming s. (on bubs and iilttes): late C. 19- 
20. 

thousand strokes and a rolling suck(, a). A 

nautical c.p. ap])lieci to a leaky ship ; Irom ea. 1870. 
Bowen. Her pumps napiin' many strokes and 
suck—an indication that she is dry—only when the 
ship rolls. 

thrash one’s jacket or the life out of one. To 

thrash ; to tlirash severely : coll. : resp. 1687 (T. 
Brown), in C. 20 almost f ; from ea, 1870. O.P.l). 

thread the needle. To coit with a v\ oman : C. 19- 
20 ; ob. 

three. A Bugby three-quarter : sporting coll. : 
C. 20. (O.E.I). record : 1905).—2, A third-term 

cadet in : the training-ship Britannia : late C. 19- 
early 20. Boven. 

three !, the cube of. An Oxford toast of 1705-6. 
Thomas Ilearne, in his JRdiquicB, ‘ The great health 
now IS ....... 27, .. . the number of the protest¬ 
ing lords.’ In reference to a political incident of the 
day. 

three acres and a cow, A satirical c.p. (1887-ca. 
89) directed at baseless or excessive optimism. 
Ware. (Cf., however, Collinson who notes that it 
was reviv(‘d ca. 1906.) 

three and sixpenny thoughtful. A ‘feminine 
theory novel ’ : Society : ca. 1890 -8. Ware, 
Satirical of, e.g., Mrs Craigic and Mrs Humphry 
Ward. 

three balls. See uncle Three Balls, 
three B’s. Brief, bright, brotherly : ecclesiastical 
(— 1909), Ware. In reaction against the somno¬ 
lence of so many servic(*s in Victorian days, 
three cold Irish. Sec Fenian, 
three-cornered. (Of a honsi*) avikwardly shaped : 
coll. : 1861, ANdiyte-iVlehdlic (O.K.l).), 
three-cornered constituency. A house where one 
person’s ‘ vote ’ gives victory to either wife or 
husband : Society : ca, 1870-1914. Ware. Ex 
boroughs in which one voted for two of the tliree 
members returned. 

three-cornered scraper. A cocked hat: nautical 
(- 1864) ; t by 1900. H., 3rd ed. 

three-cornered tree. See three-legged mare, 
three-cross double (or treble). A glass of beer, a 
half-glass of rum, and a gill of red wine : Glasgow 
public-houses’ (— 1934). Cf. roll-up, q.v. 

three dark-blue lights was a 1916-18 military c.p. : 
thus would peace be announced ; i.e. never, since 
such a light would be virtually invisible against a 
night sky. B. & P. 

three-decker. A pulpit in throe tiers : coll, nick¬ 
name ; 1874 (O.E.D.); ob.—2. ‘ A sea pie or 

potato pie with throe layers of meat and crust or 
potato ’: nautical coll.: late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

three decks and no bottom. An ocean liner : sail¬ 
ing-ship men’s c.p. : late C. 19-20. Bowen. 

three draws ai^ a spit. (Occ. hyphenated.) A 
cigarette : low : late C. 19-20 ; ob. 
three-er. Something counting for three, esp. in 
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( cricket; coll. : from the early ISOO’s. O.E.D 
(Sup.). 

three F’s, the. F**k, fun, and a foot-race : low : 
ca. 1882-1914. Punning the three demands of the 
Irish Land League, Free Sale, Fixity of Tenure, and 
Fair Rent. 

nhree-handed. Throe (adj.) : o. (- 1933). 
Charles E. lii'ach, 

three ha’porth of Gorde(l)pus. A street arab : 
London ( — 1!H)9) ; ob. Ware. Ex Cockney form 
I of (lod, help us ! 

three is an awkward number. A c.p. (1885-6) 
parajihrasing two are company ; three, not. Ex 
Lord Durham's nullity-of-raarriage law-suit (1885). 
Ware. 

1 three-island ship. ‘ A steamer with forecastle, 

' bridge deck and ])oop ’ ; nautiod coll. : C, 20. 
Bowen. 

» three-legged mare, stool. The galhnvs ; in C. 17- 
18, esp. that at Tyburn ; ri'sp. 1685, T. Brown, and 
Grose, 1st od..^—f by 1850; and late (!. 17-mid-19, 
as in B.E. Also three-cornered tree. 1654, but f by 
1800 ; rnarc u'ith the three legs, Ainsworth. 1831, and 
rare; {the) three trees, late C. B) niid-17, as in 
I Breton. Also {the) triple tree, {the) Tyburn tree, 
qq.v. ‘Formerly consisting of thret* jiosts, over 
which w^ere laid thnni transverse beams ’, Grose, 
1785.—2. comb one's head with a three-legged (or a 
I joint-) stool. Gen. as threat. I'll comb your head, 
etc, : coll. : late C. 16-18, then in dial. Shake- 
' speare {yioddle). 

three L’S. Lot)k-out—lead—latitude ; nautical 
coll.: ('. 19. Bowen. 

three-man breeze. A stiff breeze : sailing ships’ ; 
. late C. 19-20 Ibid. A pun on catamaran, trom 
whose crew such a breezi* sent si'veral men ' out on 
^ to till* weather outrigger 

three more and up goes the donkey I See 
donkey I, a penny . . . 

three nines agreement. A lease for 999 yi'ars: 
hou.se-ag(*nts’ coll. (—• 1927). Collinson. 

1 three-0 ; two-o. Third officer ; second oflieer : 

nautical : C. 20. Ex the abbrr. .7 o. and 2 o. 

three-op packet. A passenger ship earr\ ing three 
operators ; ‘ nautical ’ wireless 0 ])erator.s’ ; from 

ca. 1925. Bowen. 

three-out. A glass holding the third of a quar- 
I tern : c'oll. : from ca. 1836. Dickens in Sketches by 
Boz. 

three-out brush. A drinking-glass shaped lilte an 
inverted cone and therefore rather like a painter’s 
brush e.sp. when dry : tava;rns’ (— 1909). Ware, 
three parts seven-eighths. Tipsy: nautical: 
C. 20. Bow'en. Prob. ex three sheets in the wind. 
In h\ & Gibbons it is . . . Jive-eighths. 

three-piece bamboo. A three-masted ship: 
pidgin and nautical : from ca. 1870 ; slightly ob. 
Bowen. 

three planks. A coflin: lower classes’ coll. 
(- 1909). Ware. 

three-pointer on the deck. A heavy fall: aircraft 
engineers’ : from ca. 1925. The Daily Herald, 
Aug. 1, 1936. I.e. a falling flat. Cf. : 

toee-pricker. A perfect landing, with the two 
wheels and the tail-skid simultaneously on the 
tarmac : Royal Air Force : from 1932. 
three-quarter man. See six-quarter man. 
three-quarters of a peck, oftem abbr, three- 
quarters and by experts written ‘ ^ The eck; 
rhyming p. (— 1857). ‘ Ducange Anglicus.’ 

three sheets in the wind. See sheets. 
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three sixty-flve ; gen. written ‘ 3G5 EggK-anrl- 
bacon : commercial travellers’ : late (^. 19-20. 
Because eaten for breakfast every day of the 3 'ear. 
On slatcis in commercial hotels may be seen the 
legend ‘ 7 (or 7). 305 which means ‘ Cali me at 
7 (or 7.30); eggs-and-bacon for breakfast.’ 

three skips of a louse ; not three skips of a louse. 
(Of) no value ; not at all : col). : 1033, Jonson, ‘ I 
care not T, sir, not three ski])8 of a louse ’; f by 1850, 
lienee,/or three, etc. : very easily, or with very little 
provocation, as in Mury)hy, 1709, ‘ I’d cudgel him 
back, br('ast and bell}' for three skips of a louse ! ’; 
I by 1850. (j{. for tupppjtrp (s.v. tuppence). 

three slips for a tester(, give). (I'o give) the slip: 
coll, : ca. 11)25-1700, Grove, 1027 ; Anon., ca. 
1085, ‘ IJoiv a Lass (jave- her Love Three Slips for a 
Tester [part of a ballad title], ajid married another 
three weeks before lOaster.’ Lit., (to give) throe 
eounterhut twopennies for a sixpence. A{>per 8 on, 
as also for the prcctuling. 

three S’s !, mind your. A naval c.p. rule for ])ro- 
inotion : late C. 19-20. Bowen, i.e. be sober. 
Hilly lHiTnpl(^ ; not ofbuisively intelligent], and civil, 
three steps and overboard. Se e fisherman’s walk, 
three-stride business. TIk^ taking of only three 
strides hetwc'cn hurdles, this being the ‘crack’ 
style : athletics coll. ; lute C. 19-20. 

Thi’ee Tens, the. Tlie 30th loot Regiment; 
aft('r 1881, the (ist Battalion of the) Last Lan¬ 
cashire Rcgt. : military : (’. 19 -20. Al.so the 

triple A*'.S'. 

three to one (and sm’e to lose), play. (Of a man) to 
co'it : low: late C. 18-20, ob. Grose, 2nd ed. 
(though for and). Bhysiological arithmetic. 

three trees. See three-legged mare, 
three (m lait^ (’, 19-20, often two) turns round the 
long-boat and a pull at the scuttle ehuraetense.s, 
among saihirs (— 1807; ob.) the activities of an 
uitiul dodger, ‘ all jaw, and no good in him ’, Smyth. 
Also Totn Cox's trairrse, ‘ u[) one hatchway and 
down another’, Srnyth ; likeui.se ob. I'liis 
traverse dates from (not later than) 1835, when 
Dana first heard tiie yihrase. Bowen makes the 
hvo turns ])hraso mean also : ‘ Under sail, killing 

time.’ 

three-up. A gambling game played with three 
coins : only if three heads or three tails fall is the 
toss o])erativc : coll. ca. 19U0, S.E. : 1851, 

Mayliew (O.K.D.) ; 11,, Ist eel. 

three vowels. An l.O.U. : ca. 1820-1920. 
Scott, 1822 (O.L.I).). Cl. vowel, q.v. 

three-wheeler. A tricy cle; sporting coll. 
(— 1887); ob. Baumann. Ct\ tri. 

Three X’S, the. vSaino as Three Tens, q.v. 
threepence, smart as. See smart as threepence, 
threepence more . . . See donkey I 
threepenny bit or upright. A coition with a 
whore, price 3d. : low : mid-C. 19-20 ; late C. 18— 
20 . Grose, 2 nd ed., applies it to the ‘ retailer of 
love *. 

threepenny masher. A young man ‘ of limited 
means and more or less superficial gentlemanly 
excernals ’ : non-aristocratic : ca. 1883-90. Ware. 

threepenny shot. A beef-steak pudding, globe- 
ehaped : artisans’(— 1909). Ware, 
tj^eepenny upright. ISee threepenny bit. 
threepenny (pronounced thruppenny) vomit. 
Fish and chips : low Glasgow (— 1934). 

threp, thrip ; ♦threp(p)s, thrups. Threepence; a 
threepenny bit; in C. 17-18, c., but in G. 19-20, 
(low) 8 . : resp. late C. 19-20 ; id .; late C. 17-mid- 


19 ; from late ISfiO’s. B.E., threpps ; H,. Ist ed., 
thrups ; thrip existed in U.S. as early as 1834 
(Thornton) for a coin intermediate between a 
nickel and a dime. Ex popular pronunciation of 
threepence ; the s arises ex the ‘ sufiix ’ -ence. Cf. 
thrums, q.v. 

threshold. A lintel : catochrestie ; C. 19-20. 
Clare ; Harriet Martincau. O.E.I). 

thrill. A ‘ thriller ’, whether fiction or non¬ 
fiction : ca. 188G-1905. Ex its clTect. 

thrilled. Pleased ; content; quite satisfied ; 
Society coll. ; from ca. 1915. E.g. Denis Mackail, 
passim. Cf, thrilling. 

thriller. A sensational play (1889) or, «'sp,, novel 
(1890); 8. >, by 1920. coll.; by 1935, virtually S.E. 
(O.E.D.) Cf. awful, dreadful, as nn., and shocker. 

thrilling. Pleasing ; ])leasant; suitable, apt : 
Society col!. : from ca. 1915. Cf. thrilled, q.v. 

thrip. See threp. 

thrips. Incorrectly treated as a pi., with errone¬ 
ous singular thrip. Tlic genus of Thripsidee, or an 
insect belonging thcn'lo ; catachrestically of one of 
the Ja.w’dcB (leaf-hoppm s). Late C. 18-20, O.K.D. 

throat, have a. To have a sore throat: coll. : 
late C. 19-20. (T. {(in})erature. 

throat a mile long and a palate at every inch 0 ! it, 
wish for a. Applied to a ‘ healthy ’ thirst: luid- 
C. 19-20; sliglitly ob. ‘A modern echo of Rabe¬ 
lais ', F. & II. : SCO Motteux’s Rabelais, xlii, Cf, 
the C. 20 what wouldn't 1 give for a thirst like that / 
and 1 wouldn't sell my thirst for a fortune or a 
thousand, (quid), etc. 

throat (is) cut, one’s belly thinks one’s. One is 

extremely hungry : 1510, Palsgrave : a semi- 
}>rov(ubial c.p. ; in mid-C. 19-20 mostly rural. 
(A]) person.) 

throats, cut one another’s. To compete ruin¬ 
ously : coll, : from l88()'s. (.'f. cut-throat. 

Throstles, the. Tiie West Bromwicli Football 
Club (‘soccer’): sf>orting : C. 20. Perhaps be- 
cau.so their ground is in Hawthorn Road ; thrushes 
like hawthorn hedges. 

*through, be. To be acquitted ; c. of ca. 1810- 
50. Vaux, be through it, through the piece. Ex lit. 
S.E. sense. 

through a woman, go. To coit with her: low 
coll. : C. 19-20. Diten, more vulgarly, go through a 
woman like a dose of salts : C. 20. 

through-shot, adj. Spendthrift: coll.: late 
C. 19-20 ; ob, ? ex going through one's money 
much as a shot goes through paper. 

through the lights. (Of a punch) that is an upper¬ 
cut : low, and boxing (— 1935). 

♦through the piece. See through, be. 
throw. ‘ He threw me with a stone ’ = he thiew 
a stone at mo. This South African Midlands coll., 
of late C. 19-20. like throw wet (q.v.), shows Dutch 
influence ; Pettman aligns Ger, Er warf mir tin 
Loch in den Kopf, he threw a stone at mo and cut 
my head open.—2, To throw away, i.e. lose de¬ 
liberately, a game, a sot in order to obtain service or 
to conserve energy ; lawn tennis coll. : from 1933, 
or early 1934. Lowe's Annual, 1935.—3. To bring 
as wages: lower-class Glaswegians’ : C. 20. 
Mac Arthur & Long, No Mean City, 1935, ‘ His job 
“ threw him ” forty-eight shillings for the week of 
forty-eight liours.’ 

throw a chest. See chest, throw a. 
throw a levant. To make ofif; mid-C. 19-20. 
Ex levant, to abscond. 

throw a party. To give a party : U.S.; angli- 
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cised ca. 1925. Prob. cx such II.R. phrases as throw 
have) a fit : cf. chvcJc a dummy^ q.v. 

throw at a dog, not a (this, that, or tlie other) to. 
Gen. preceded by have.. No -- at all: coll. : from 
ca. 1540, for it is implied in ITeywood, 1540 ; 1000, 
Uay, ‘ 1 have not a horse to cast at a dog ’ ; Swift, 
ca. 1700, ‘ Here’s miss, has not a word to throw at a 
dog ’ ; 1884, Stevenson & Henley. Slightly ob. 

Apperson. 

throw back. ‘ To revert to an ancestral type or 
character not present in recent gen('ratn)ns ’ ; coll. 
>, ca. 1920, S.E. : 1879. Also lig., as indeed is tls-i 
earliest rec'onhxl exam])le. (The n. has always been 
considered S.E.) O.E. 1). 

throw-down. A d('feat : 1903 (O.E.D.). Ex 
throw-doum, a fall in w’l’estling. 

throw-down, V. To be too much for, to floor : 
1891, Anon., Harry Fliulyvr, ' Tlu'se bh^ssi^d exams, 
are g('tting awfully close now ; but I think 1 shall 
floor mine, and Dick's sure to throw his examiners 
down.’ Also of the ‘ exam.’ itsi'lf and the ])apers 
constituting it. Perhaps ex throwing down a 
wicket at cricket. 

[throw in the towel is rather sporting j. than coll. 
See sponge, chuck up the. 1 
throw it up against, at, or to one. To reproach or 
upbraid one with : coll, {to : low coll.) ; 1890, The 
Universal Review, Get. 15 (O.E.D.). 

throw me in the dirt. A shirt : rhyming s. 
(— 1857) ; t by 1900. ‘ Ducange .Aiiglicus.’ The 

modern form is Dicky dirt ; much (’. 2() rhymings. 
retains sonu'thing—actual word or siunantic 
essence—of the discarded form ; daisy rerroots an<l 
(Herman Jiutes, both ‘ boots alford a particu¬ 
larly interesting example. 

t^ow mud at the clock. To di'spair nimdi or 
utterly : lower classes' (— 1909). W are, ‘ Means 
defy time and die ’. 

throw-o£E. A dcpreciative remark or allusion : 
C. 20. Manchon, Ex sense 2 of : 

♦throw off. To boast of booties of the past : e. 
of ca. 1810--fl0. VTiiix, who notes also :—2. ‘ T'o 
talk in a sarcastical strain, so as to convey oftensive 
allusions under the mask of pleasantry, or innocent 
freedom ’ ; c. (— 1812) , by 1800, s. in sense, to bi' 

dcpreciative {at a person).—3. To deduct (so much) 
from (a stated sum) : lower classixs’ (— 1923). 
Manchon. Perhaps suggested by cast accounts. —1. 
To vomit : coll. : (k 20. 

throw-off practice. ‘ Gunnery ])ractice wh(‘r(‘ an 
actual ship is used as the target ’ : naval coll. ; 
C. 20. Bowen. 

throw one’s weight about. See weight about, 
♦throw over the bridge. (Gen. jipl.adj., thrown 
. . .) To swindle as in *bridge, v., Vaux. 

throw snot about. To weep ; low : 1078, Ray ; 
ob. See snot. 

♦throw the feet. To hustle ; to beg : tramps’ c, 
and low s., orig. (— 1900) U.S. Ex a horse throwing 
his feet, lifting them well. 

throw the hammer. To obtain money under false 
pretences: low military (— 1909). Ware. Of 
erotic origin. 

throw up. To abandon hope comjiletely : from 
ca. 1929. A. A. Milne, Two People, 1931, ’ When it 
became didinitely mottled, there was really nothing 
for a girl to do but to “ throw up ”. Perhaps ex 
throw up the sponge. 

throw up one’s accounts. To vomit: from ca. 
1760; ob. C. Johnston, 1703 (O.E.D.). A 
variant of cast up one's accounts. 


throw up the sponge. See sponge, chuck up the. 
throw wet. To dash water upon : (kipe Midlands 
(Sth. Africa) coll. : (k 20. ‘ A litoral rendering of 

the Dutch nat gooicn ’, Pettman, Cf. throw, q.v. 
throw with. Se(^ throw. 

throwed. Threw; thrown : sol.: C. 19-20. 
Baumann. 

thrum, n. See thrumbuskins. 
thrum, v.t. To thrash (a ])eison) : C. 17-miil-19. 
Dekker, The vbl.n. (a beating,) is recorded in 1823. 
Ex strumming a musical iustrummit. O.E.D.—2. 
To coit with (a woman) : Ck 17 early 19. TTorio, 
1610; Brydges, 1762. 

*thrumbuskins, thrummop ,* thrum(m)s. Thnu'- 
pcnce : c.: thrum{m)s, late (k 17 -19 ; the other two 
lorms (\'aux. 1812) are elaborations and ran', B. E. 
has thrunnns, Grose thrums ; H. (all edd.) the latter. 
A corriqition of threepence : cf. fhrups (at threp). 
Dial, has thrum, a commission of 3d. ])(‘r stone on 
flax: E.D.D. Of.: 

*thrummer. A thn'cjHumy bit : c. or low s. 
(— 1859) ; t by 1910, <‘xcef)t among grafters ; 
Witness P. Alliiighaiii, Uheapjack, 1931. Ex pre 
ceding. 

*thrum(m)s. St'o thrumbuskin. -thruppenny. 
St‘(‘ threepenny.—thrups. Si c threp. 

thruster. One who, in till' field, thrusts himself 
forward or rides very close to the hounds : hunting 
8 . ca. 1920, coll. : from 1885. Ex usual sense. 
(O.E.D.) Also thrusting, n. and adj. 

thumb. To drain (a glass) upon a thumb-nail (see 
supernaculum): coll.: 't (’. is mid-19. Ik & H. 
gives this term without quotation ; tiu' O.E.D. has 
it not. -2. T'o ])ossess (a woman): O. 18 19. in 
20 , only m well-thumbed {girl), ' a foundenvi 
vhore ’ (F. & 11.). Ex thumb, to handle, ])aw, ])er- 
ha]is inflmuiei'd by fumble and tumble 

thumb, as easy as kiss my. I’.xeeedmgly ea.sy : 
coll. : from ca. 1890. 

thumber. A.sanduieh; a slice of bread and iiK'at 
eaten between linger and thumb . low (mo.stly 
London) : late (’. 19-20 ; ob. 

thumby ; oee. thummie, -y. A little thumb ; a 
pet-name lor the thumb : coll.; from ca. 1 SKi. W. 
Tennant, 1811 (O.E.D.). Rare in ('. 20. 

thumby. “Soiled by thumb-marks': coll.: 
from late 1890's. (O.E.D. Sup.) -2. (’lumsy : 

coll. : 1909 (O.E.D. Sup.). Ex all thumbs. 

thumbs up !, occ. jin ii'ded by put your. lie 
cheerful: ('. 20. kkx the gesture' that spareil th(‘ 
life of gladiators at Rome. (T‘. tails up ! 

thump. An occ. late fk 19 20 variant thumper, 
2 . Manchon. 

thump ! ‘1 don't think ’ ; it’s,—as is,- very im¬ 

probable ; an ('jaculation of dissent modifying th(' 
])rece<ling statement : military in G.W, See esj). 
Ermxst Raymond’s line War-novel, The Jesting 
Army, 19.30. Hence, among tin* lower and lower- 
middki e.la.sses, as in Ernest Raymond, Mary Leith, 
1931, ‘ ( ’all me a business man ! Am 1 ? Thump / 
I’m going in for gardening.’ 

thump, V. To defeat ; to lick, thrash (severely) ; 
coll.: 1594, Shaki'spearc ; 1827, fScott, ‘We have 
thumped the Turks very well.’ Ex thump, to strike 
violently. O.E.D. (’f. thrum, v., 1.—-2. To coit 
with (a woman) : s. or coll. : C. 17 20 ; ob. in 
(k 19 20. fShakespeare in Winters Tale, ‘Delicate 
burthens of dildos and fadings, “jump her and 
thump her Cf. thrum, v., 2, knock, and Kluge’s 
proposed etymology of/♦♦!*. 
thump, —thatch, thistle, thunder and. ‘ Words ta 
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tho Irish, like the Shibboleth of the Hebrews 
Grose, 2nd ed. : Anglo-Irish of mid-C. 18-mid-19. 
A cross between an (and esp, an) incantation and 
a c.p. 

thump on the back with a stone, this is better than 

a. A c.p. ‘ said on giving any one a drink of good 
liquor on a cold morning Grose, 2nd ed. : ca. 1780 - 
1850. Cf. tho C. 20 it's better than a kick on the 
pants and the rnid-C. 19-20 it's better than a poke in 
the eye with a sharp stick. 

thumped-in. (A landing that is) badly effected, 
necessitating the u.so of the engine ; Royal Air 
Force’s : from 19112. 

thumper. Anything unusually big ; coll. : 1660, 
Tatham punningly of a dragon’s tail. Cf. whacker, 
whopper, the semantics being that it ‘ strikes ’ one.— 
2. Ibmce, esp. a notable lie; : 1677, VV. Hughes ; 
Swift ; J. R. Green, 1809. F. & H., and esp. O.K.D. 

thumpers. Dominoes (game) : showmen’s s. : 
mid-C. 19-20. Ex noise made in falling. 

thumping. Unusually large, heavy, or, of a lie, 
outrageous : coll. : 1576, hdeming, ‘ ili; useth great 
and thumping words ’ ; Grose, 2nd ed., ‘ A thump¬ 
ing boy ’ ; of a lie, app. not Ix'-fore C. 19, though 
applied to commendation as early as 1671. (O.E.D.) 
Cf. thumper, q.v. 

’•‘thumpkin. A hay-filled barn : c. : late C. 19- 
20. ? etymology. Cf. skipper. 

thunder I ; by thunder ! ; (what, where, who, 
etc.) in thunder?; thunder and lightning!; 
thunder and turf ! Impn'catively, exclaniatorily, 
inten.sively used as s. {thunder and turf ) or coll, (the 
rest): re.sp. C. 18-20 (Stei'le) ; C. 19-20; mid- 
C. 19 20 ; late C. 19-20, ob. ; and ca. 1810-70 
(Barham, T.overh Cf. the German imprecations 
and U.S. thunderation / 

thunder and lightning. See precedmg.—2. Gin 
and hitlers : C. 19-20 ; ob. Ex the effects.—•3. 
’Treacle and clotted cream ; bread thus spread: b. 

; nd dial. (— 1880). Miss Jlraddon ; E.D.D. The 
< ).E.l). notes that sense 1 approximates to the dial, 
sense (brandy-sauce ignited) ; W. implies that sense 
2 arises ex the colours, black (of thunder and treacle), 
yellow (of lightning and cream),—-cf. pepper and salt. 

thunder-mug. A chamber-pot ; low : C. 18- 
mid-19. Ex noise therein caused. 

thunderbolt. A meteorite or meteoric stone: 
catachrestic : C. 19-20. O.E.D. 

Thunderbomb, the ; or H.M.S. Thunderbomb. 
An imaginary ship of fabulous size : nautical coll. : 
ca. 1828, Buckstone in Billy Taylor, ‘ Straightway 
made her first lieutenant | Of the gallant Thunder- 
bomb ’ ; t by 1915. Cf. Swiss Navy, q.v. 

Thunderer, The. The Times newspaper : journal¬ 
istic s. (1840, Carlyle) >, ca. 1880, coll. Anon., 
The Siluid, 1874, ‘ If a small cloud in the East 
appear, j Then speaks The Thunderer, and all men 
hear ’ ; many critical notices in Jan., 1935 (notably 
in The Times Literary Supplement, Jan. 3). Ex its 
Olympian utterance and pronounctmients -f Jove 
{luppiter tonans) and his thunderbolts. Legend 
(see Rebody’s English Journalism) has it that it was 
tho writing (1830^0) of Edward Sterling (‘ Vetus ’) 
whicli gave The Times this name—ong. applied to 
Sterling himself. 

thundering. Very forcible or violent : coll.: 
adumbrated in Hall, 1597, ‘ Graced with huff-cap 
terms and thundering threats * ; 1618, T. Adams, 
‘ He goes a thundering pace ’ ; 1632, Lithgow, ‘ A 
thundering rage ’, O.E.D. Ex the noise made 
tnereby or in that manner.—2. Hence, os an inten¬ 


sive : very large or great; excessive : 1678, Cotton, 

* A thundering meal ’ ; of a lie, app. not before 
mid-C. 18.-—3. Hence, as adv. : from not later than 
1743 in Hervey’s Memoirs, ‘ A thundering long 
sermon ’; 1852, Dickens, ‘ A thundering bad son ’ 
(O.E.D.). S. >, by 1900, coll. Cf. : 

thunderingly. Excessively: 1885, C. Gibbon, 
‘It’s thunderingly annoying,’ O.E.D., but pro!), 
much earlier, for Thornton records it, for U.S., in 
1839 : s. >, by 1900, coll. Ex lit. S.E. sense, but 
not very gen. Ex thundering, 2. 

thunderstorm, like a dying duck (or pig) in a. Sec 
dying duck. 

thusly. Thus : U.S. (1889) >, by 1893, English : 
coll.; mostly jocular. (O.E.D.) Cf. : 

thusneSS. The state or condition of being thus : 
jocular coll. : U.S, (1867, Artemus Ward) > 
anglicised ca. 1883. S.O.D.—2. rrhy this thus- 

ne^st, a pleona.stic ‘ wdiy ? ’ : 1888, Fergus Hume, 

‘ Why all this thusness ? ’, O.E.D.,—which rocord.s 
the simpler form in the same year. Slightly ob.— 
thank Heaven ! 

thuzzy-muzzy. Enthusiasm : London lower 
clas.ses’ : ca. 1890-1912. Ware. Ex enthusiasm 
on muzzy. 

ti-ib ! Good ; all right ! ; military on tho 
Eastern Fronts (G.W., and before). F. k. Gibbons, 
Arabic tay-ib. 

ti-toki. A mixed drink of b(‘er, lemonade anti 
ra.spberry : New Zealanders’ : C. 20. Ex Maori. 

ti-tree. Erroneous for tea-tree : New Zealand : 
mid-C. 19-20. Worse still, tidri. Morris, whom 
see at ]). 463. 

ti-tree oneself ; be ti-treed. To take shelter from 
artillery fire : New Zealand soldii-rs’ : in G.W. Ex 
Maori custom of retreating to the bush at time of the 
Maori War. See jireceding entry. 

tib. A bit : back s. (— 1859). H., l.st ed. 

Hence tib fo occabot, a little tobacco.—2. A goose : 
c. : late C. 18 -early 19. Abbr. : 

*tib 0(f) the buttery. A goose : c. : ca. 1620- 
1830. Fletcher, B.E., Gro.se. Broome, 1641, 
‘ Here’s grunter and bleater wdth tib of tin* butt'ry, j 
And Margery Prater, all dress’d without slutt’ry.’ 

tib out, v.i. To break bounds : schools’, mainly 
Public and esp. Charterhouse : 1810, J. T. Hewlett 
(O.E.D.); 1855, Thackeray. Also tibble : late 

C. 19-20. Etymology obscure : perhaps ex tip 
{oneself) out, to get out by giving a ti]). 

Tibb’s Eve (or Evening ; properly Tib’s), St. 
Never: col)., mainly Anglo-Irish (—• 1785); long 
ob., except in dial. Grose, Ist ed. Cf. blue moon, 
S.E. Oreek kalends, and Queen Dick. 

tibby. A cat: late C. 18-mid-19. Gro.se, 3rd 
ed. Ex tabby -j- dial. tib{by)-cat, a female cat.—2. 
Tho head: low: from ca. 1865; ob. Esp. in 
phrases signifying ‘ to take unaw'ares ’, as in Vance, 
ca. 1866, ‘ J'or to get me on tho hop, or on my 
tibby drop, | You must wake up very early in the 
mornin’.’ ? a corruption of Fr. tete mispronounced, 
tibby drop. Hop : rhyming s. : late C. 1.3-20. 
Tib’s. See Tibb’s Eve. 

tic-tac ; tick-tack. Gen. t.-t. inan (1899), occ. t.-t. 
telegraphy {ld05): O.E.D. N. and adj., (character¬ 
istic of, concerned with) the system of ‘ telegraphy ’—■ 
actually, signalling with the arms—used by book¬ 
makers communicating a change in the odds or 
some significant information to outside bookmakers: 
sporting. Occ, as v., to signal thus : 1907 (O.E.D. 
Sup.): likewise coll. >, by 19,35, S.E. Ex the 
onomatopana representing an alternating ticking (as 
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of a clock), perhaps influenced by tape, n., 2. 
Hence, tick-lacker. —2. See ; 

tic-toc or -tac. A signaller: military : 1014; 
ob. F. & Gibbons. In the -lac form, ex tic-toc, 
1 ; it was suggested by ‘ the sound of the telegraphic 
instrument 
ticca. See ticker, 3. 

tice. A ball ‘ something bet ween a half-volley 
and a Yorker ’; cricketers’ ; from ca. 1840 ; ob. 
Lewis. I.e. on enticer. 

’tice, V. To entice, decoy ; gen. in passive : 
lower-class coll. : C. 19- 20. Mayhew', 1801. 
Also in dial. 

Tick. A nickname given to any small man: 
C. 20. E.g. ‘ Tich ’ Freeman, Kent’s googly 
bowler. Ex little Tioh, the comedian. 

Tich I, no. No talk about the Tichborne case !: 
Society : ISTO’s. Ware (at pas dc Lafarge). 

Tichbome’S Own. The 6th Dragoon Guards: 
military : from ca. 1872 ; ob. Sir Koger Ticb- 
borne, of the famous trial (1871-4), served therein in 
1849. Also t/ic Wagga-Wagqa Guards, q.v. 

tick. An objectionable or mi'anly contemptible 
person, though rarely of a female : C. 17-20 : S.E. 
until mid-G. 19 or so ; ? ‘ submerged ’ for years ; in 
C. 20, a. (Lyell.) E.g. ‘That awful little tick ! ‘ 
Ex the insect jiarasite.—2. Credit, trust; reputed 
solvency: coll, >, in C. 19, s, : 1068, Sedley, ‘I 
confess iny tick is not good, and T never desire to 
game for more than 1 have about mo ’; 1901, The 
Sportivg Tnnes, Aug. 17, ‘ During my late Oxfonl 
days, 1 got put u]i to at least twenty different w’ays 
of getting tick.’ Ex {iip)on tick, esp. run on tick, 
q.v. live ('ntries later.—3. Hence, a score or reckon¬ 
ing, a debit account: coll. >, ca. 1800, a. ; in C. 20, 
ob. ; 1681, J^rideaux (Dean of ISiorwieh), ‘ The Mer¬ 
maid Tavern [at Oxford] is lately broke, and our 
Christ Church men bear the blame of it, our ticks, as 
the noise of the town w ill have it, amounting to 
lOOO/. ’ ; Thackeray, 1862.—-1. A watch : c. of ca. 
1780-1800. Parker, 1789. Cf. ticker, 2, q.v. Ex 
the sound.—5. A seciond, moment; properly and 
etymologically, the time elapsing between two ticks 
of the clock : coll. : adumbratc-d by Brow^ning in 
1879, but not gen. before th(^ late lS90’s. Esp. in a 
tick or (1964, Jeronu'. K. derome) m two ticks, and 
to the tick, with meticulous punctuality (1907, 
Phyllis Dare of theatrical fame). O.E.D. 

tick, v.i. To buy, deal, on credit: coll. >, ca. 
1800, s. (in C. 20, ob.) : 1648, Winyard (O.E.D.). 
Ex tick, run on, q.v.-—2. Hence, to run into debt: 
1742, Fielding (O.E.D.); ob,—3. V.t., to have (an 
amount) entered against one : coll, >, ca. 1800, b. ; 
ob. : 1674, S. Vincent (O.E.D.); ca. 1703, T. 

Brown, ‘ Pretty nymphs . . . forced to tick half a 
sice a piece for their watering.’—4. V.i., to grant 
credit ; supply goods, etc., on credit: coll. >, ca. 
1800, 8. ; m C, 20, rare: 1712, Arbuthnot, ‘ Tho 
money went to the lawyers ; counsel won’t tick.’— 
C). Hcni'c (v.t.), to grant credit to (a person) : 1842, 
‘ Nimrod ’ Apperley, ‘ He never refused a tandem, 
and he ticked me for a terrier at once,’ O.E.D. ; ob. 
—6. V.i., to grumble : military: from 1916 or 1917. 
F. & Gibbons. Prob. ex tick off, 2.-— 1. Sec tick off ; 
tick up. 

tick, buy on the never. To buy ‘ on tick ’: lower 
classes’ (— 1923). Manchon. With allusion to a 
clock. 

tick, full as a. See full as a tick.—tick, go (on). 
See tick, run upon. 

Tick, River. Oxford University, ca. 1820-40, as in 


Egan’s Grose (1823): ‘ Standing debts, which only 
discharge themselves at the end of throe years by 
leaving the Lake of (Jredit. and meandering through 
the haunts of 100 creditors.’ 

tick, run (up)on, v.i. To buy on credit; run up 
a debt or into debt: 1042 (O.E.D.): coll. : - , ca. 
1800, 8. A variant is go on tick (1672, Wycherley) 
or go tick (1861, Hughes) ; O.E.D. Thus {vp)on 
tick, on credit,—though, despite tho dates, this 
prob. preceded run on tick, for we find {up)on ticket 
(on note of hand) a generation or so earlier : ticket 
being abbr. to tick. 

tick being no go. No cn'dit given : low (— 1857). 
‘ Ducange Anglicus.’ See tick, n., 2. 
tick-down ; tick-off, n. See mark-off. 
tick off, V. To identify: coll. ; 0. 20. Ex tick off 
a person's name on a list. —2. Hence, from ca. 1916 
(orig. military), to re}>roach, upbraid, blame ; esp. 
to reprimand. ‘ 1 ticked him off good and proper.’ 
Partly inllucnccd by tell off, q.v. 

tick-off, work the. A tick-off is a fortune-teller ; 
gen. in work the tick-off, to practise fortuue-tellmg : 
grafters’ : late 0. 19-20. Philip Allingham, Cheap- 
jack, 1931. ‘Dates from the time whin grafters 
working this lino sold cards on which were printed 
various . . . statements.’ 

Tick-Offs’ Gaff, the. Hull Fair : grafters’ : late 
C. 19 20. Philip Allingham, Chenpjark. 19.34. 
Fortune-tellers have always flourishcil there. See 
tick off, work the. 

tick over, v.i. To come : to act, function ; from 
ca. 1930. F. Keston (Marke, in The Humoeisl. 
July 28, 1934, of water-divming, ‘ How shall 1 
know when the influence is ticking over ? ’ Ex 
motoring j. 

tick-tack. Sexual intercourse : coll. : mid- 
C. 16-20. Weaver, Lusty ./uventus, ca. 1550. Ex 
the onomatopaua.—2. S(‘(‘ tic-tac. 

tick-tack, done in a. Quickly done : low coll. 
(— 1887). Jhiumann. 

tick-tacker, one praetisme: such telegraphy as that 
mentioned in the tiC-tac (uiiry : 1912 (O.E.D.). 

tick up, v.t. To ]mt to account : late C. 19 2(>. 
Ex tick, V., 3.—2. V.I., to run into debt : late C. 19- 
20 ; ob. Elaboration of tick, v., 2. 

*ticker. A fraudulent debtor by profession : e. 
of mid-C. 18. Recorded in title of Anon., The 
Thief-Catcher, 1753 (O.E.D.). Ex tick, v., 1 and 2. 
—2. A watch : c. (1823, ‘ Jon Bee ’) >, before 1864 
(see H., 3rd ed.), ‘ street ’, i.e. low, s. >, by 1890, 
gen. 8. Ex the noise : cf. Fr. tocante and tick, n., 4. 
Rarely and (1 consider) improperly, a clock : the 
O.E.D. reeiirds an instance in 1910.—3. ‘ Any per¬ 
son or thing engaged by tlio job, or on contract ’ : 
Anglo-Indian coll. (— 1886). Pro])?rly hcca (ex 
Hindustani). Yule k Burnell.—4. The heart : low 
(in U.S., c.) : lato C. 19 20. Becaii.se it keeps the 
body’s time,—5. An account ; an invoice or a 
statement: from ca. 1910 : esp. among publishers. 
Ex S.E. ticker, a stock-indicator. 

ticket. A certificate : nautical s. (late 1890\s) >, 
ca. 1920, coll. Chiefly captains or mate's ticket. 
Ex ticket, a licence.—2. See ticket, the. 

ticket, be a person’s. To appeal to one, be of his 
kind : from ca. 1920. (Evelyn Waugh, A Handful 
of Dust, 1934.) Often abbr. to tea (properly t), —see 
Evelyn Waugh, ibid.,—but cf. cup of tea. q.v. 

ticket, be on the straight. To live respectably : 
lower classes’ (— 1923). Manchon. 

[ticket, get one’s. See ticket, work one’s.] 
ticket, have the run of the. To buy on credit, run 
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up debts : late C. 19-20 ; very ob. An elaboration 
of Oc/:, n.. 2 and .‘i, qq.v. 

ticket, the. The requisite, needed, correct, or 
fa8liumal)Ie thiii^ to do. Ksp. that's the ticket : 
18118, Haliburton (O.E.D.); 1854, Thackeray, 

‘ Very handsoine and . . . finely dr<*s8ed-—only 
Bomeliow she's not—she’s not tlie ticket, you see.’ 
(See* also very cheese, the.) Perhajis ex the wimiing 
ticket. —2. ilince, tlie plan or procedure; the job, 
on (or in) hand : 1842, Marryat, ‘ What's the ticket, 
youTiLister -are you to go abroad with mo ? ’ 

ticket ?, what’s the. Wbat’s the jince ? : late 
C. 19-20; very ob. 

ticket, W07.k one’s (occ. the). To obtain one’s dis¬ 
charge from the Army by having one.seif adjudged 
physically unlit ; from late l890’s : s. >, ca. 1910, 
coll. (The phrase get one's ticket, to be, in the 
ordinary wav, discharged from the. service, is mili¬ 
tary j.) Wyndham, 'J'he Queen s tService, 1899, ‘It 
is a cornyiaratively easy matter for a discontented 
man to work his ticket ’ 

ticket ior soup I, that’s the. You’ve got ih—bo 
off ' : ( p of ca. 1859 1910. Cf. ticket, the, sense 1, 
which it elaborates. 11., 2ncl cd., ‘ [From] the card 
given to begL^ars for immediate relief at soup 
kitchens 

ticking. I'he taking of goods on credit: mid- 
C, 18-20. See tick, v., 1, 2. 

^ticket man. A distributor of tickets for a meal 
and/or a bed : tramps' c, (— 1953). Cf. slice, 2, 
q.v. for ' authority ’, Cf. ticketer, q.v. 

ticket of leave. A holiday ; an outing : lower 
classes’ : ea 1870-1900. Ex S.E. sense. (Ware.) 

•ticketer. One who hands out, or checks, cards in 
a casual w'ard ; tramps' and beggars’ c. {— 1887). 
Baumann. 

tickey, tickle ; tickey>nap. See ticky ; ticky nap. 
ticking, ppl.adj. of tick, v., 1, 2, etc. (qq.v.); 
1673, Wycherley (sense 1). O.E.D. 

tickle. To puzzle (a person): coll. (— 1874); 
ob. H.. 6th ed. Ex dial • cf. tickler, 1, q.v.—2. 
To steal from, to rob, as in « ynPr, to rob the 

till: New Zealand c. (— 1932). Perhaps ex to tickle 
trout. See sere and tail.- "3. F. & H.’s tickle- 
faggot, -gizzard, and -piece arts almost certainly S.E. 
nonce-words. 

tickle-pitcher. ‘ A Toss-pot, or Pot-companion ’, 
B.E. : coil. ; late C. 17-early 19.—2. ‘ A lew'd Man 
or Woman ', A New Canting Diet., 1725 ; low C. 18. 
A pun on the fig. sense of pitcher. 

tickle-tail. A wanton ; the penis : ? S.E. or low 
coll. : C. 17-20 ; ob.—2. A schoolmaster; his rod : 
coll. ( - 1785); ob. Grose, 1st ed. Ci. tickle-toby. 

tickle-text. A parson : from ca. 1780 ; very ob. 
Grose, l.st ed. 

tickle-Thomas. The female pudend : low: C. 
19-20. Cf. Thomas, John, q.v. 

tickle-toby. A rod or birch : coll. ; 1830, 

Benthara (O.E.D.).—2. A wanton; the penis; 
? C. 17-19. F. & H. Sec tickle, 2, and cf. tickle- 
pitcher, 2, and tickle-tail. 

tickle your tail !, I’ll. A jocular coll, threat of 
punishment: late C. 19-20. Ex S.E. tickle, ironic 
for ‘ to chastise ’. 

tickler. A thing (occ. person) hard to understand 
or deal with; a puzzler or ‘teaser’ (q.v.): dial. 
(— 1825) >, ca. 1840, coll. ; ob.—2. A strong 
drink : low : late C. 19-20. Manchon.—3. The 
penis : low : C. 19-20.—4. (Tickler.) Jam ; mili¬ 
tary : late 1915 ; ob. Ex Tickler’s jam, the usual 
brand. Also Tickler's. —5. Hence, a hand-grenade 


made from a jam-tin : military; 1915; ob.—0. A 
short-servico rating introduced under Lord Sel- 
borno’s schorno: naval: 1903-ca. 10. Bowem. 

Likewise ex the jam, introduced into the Navy at 
about the time of the scheme (1903).—7, A cigar¬ 
ette ‘ made from the monthly issu(3 of naval 
tobacco’: naval: from ca. 1910. Bowen. Ex 
effect on one’s throat.-—-8. Ilcrieo, a cigarette- 
smoker: naval: from ca. 1912. Ibid.—9. See 
Kruger’s tickler. 

Tickler’s. Sec pr(*cedin<j, sense 4. 

Tickler’s aiiillery. Hand-grenades (see preced¬ 
ing, 5); those who used them: military: 1915; 
ob. B. & P. 

tickling his ear. See guardee-wrigglo. 

’•‘tickrum. A licence : c, ; ea. 1()70-1830, 
Coles; Grose, 1st ed. A corrufitioii of (o 4/;/. 

ticte. Debts, ohliLnations : hpfntmg ( - 1887); 
ob. Baumann. Ex lick, n., 2. 

ticky, tickey, or iickie ; occ. tiki, tikki, tikkie. A 
threepenny ]>ieee : South African coll. : from ca. 
1850. Etymology obscure : pn rliaps ex a native 
attempt at ticket (O.E.D.) or at threepenny ; perhaps 
—though much less likely—suggested by Bomany 
tikeno, tikno, small, little ; prob., however, as Pett- 
man ably shows, ex Portuguese, hence Malayan, 
pataca ("f Fr. patac), 

ticky, adj. Verminous ; military coll. ; C. 20. 
F. & Giblioiis. Ex Lancashire dial, : E.D.D. 

ticky nap. A game of nap(oleon) wdth a ‘ tick}' ’ 
stake for each trick ; late C. 19-20 : South African. 
Pettman. See ticky, n. 

tidderly push, and. And the rest of it; and so on : 
a c.p. (— 1923) ‘ used to replace any statement . . . 
considered . . . too long or too involved to be ex¬ 
pressed in full ’ (Kastner & Marks, at the Fr. 
equivalent, et patati et palata). Manchon. 

tidd. A children’s abbr. (late C, 19-20) of tiddler, 
1, q.v. (Colhnson.) 

tiddipol. ‘ An overdressed fat young woman in 
humble life Halliwell : provincial: C. 19. Cf. : 
tiddivate, tidivate. See titivate, 
tiddle, v.i. To fidget, potter : S.E. until ca. 1830, 
then dial, and coll, : 1748, Richardson ; slightly ob. 
—2. V’.t., to advance slowdy or by small movements 
(e.g. a ball, a wheelbarrow) ; tiddle a girl, to master 
her very gradually : coll. : mid-C. 19-20. Perhaps 
ex dial, tiddle, to tickle, possibly influenced by 
diddle ; much more prob. by a development of 
sense ex S.E. (in C. 19-20, dial, and coll.) tiddle, to 
pamper, to fondle excessively. 

tiddle-a-wink. See tiddlywink. — tiddlebat. See 
tittlebat. 

tiddler. A stickleback : nursery coll. : 1885 

(O.E.D.). Ex tittlebat, tiddlebat, the popular form. 
—2. A feather(-brush) for tickling; C. 20. Notably 
used on Mafekmg night, wlicnce dates the name. 
Ex tiddle, to tickle.—'3. ‘ Thingamy ’, ‘ tliingummy- 
bob ’ ; lower classes’ : 1912, A Neil Lyons, 

‘ Clara, steady on with that tiddler ! ’ (Manchon.) 

tiddl(e)y. See titley.—tiddlewinks, tiddleywink. 
See tiddlywink. 

tiddlies, run. To run over unsafe ice : pro¬ 
vincial : mid-C. 19-20. 

tiddling. A vbl.n. ex tiddler, 1, q.v.: nursery 
coll, : C. 20. 

tiddly, n. Sec titley.—2. Adj., drunk : late C. 
19-20 : low. Ex titley, n.—3. Little : dial, and 
nursery coll. : C. 19-20.—4. Hence (?), particularly 
smart : naval : late C. 19-2(* Bowen. 

Tiddly Chats ; Tiddly Quid. H.M. ships Chatham 
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and Royal i^overnigji : naval ; C. 20. Bowen. The 
iiddly IS prob. that of tiddly, 4. 

tiddlywink ; also tid(d)leywink, tiddle-a-wink. 
An unlicensed liouse (pawnbroker’s, beer-shop, 
brothel, etc.) : 1844, J. T. Hewlett (O.E.lX). Per¬ 
haps ex Utley, q.v. -f wink (of. on the sly). Also 
kiddlywink. —2. PI. only ; with variant tiddle- 
winks : knick-knacks of food : 1892, J. A. Barry 
(O.K.l).). Perhaps influeneed by tiddly, adj., 2, 
q.v.—2. A drink : rhyming's. (— 1901)). Ware.— 

4. (In })1.) A sickly, very thin child : lower 
classes’ (~ 1923). Manchon. Kx the adj. 

tiddlywink, v.i. To spend imprudently or with 
imsanctioned excess : Australian ; 1888, Boldre- 

wood, ‘ He’s going too fast ... I wonder what old 
Morgan would say to all this here tiddley-winkin’, 
with steam engine, and wire fences ’ ; ob. Ex the 
n.; rare except in the form of the vbl.n. 

tiddlirwink, adj. Shm, puny : from ea. 18G3 ; ob. 
H., 3rd ed. Not because tuldlywinks is considered 
a feeble, futile game, for it is recorded later, but ex 
tiddlyv'ink, n., 1. Occ. tillywink. 

tiddly winker. A cheat ; a triller : resp. 1893 
(O.E.D.), ea. 1895. Ultimately ex tiddlywink, n., 
but imm., though nuance 2 is perhaps intluenced by 
tiddlyirifiks, ex : 

tiddlywinking, adj. Pottering; trifling: 18()9 
(O.E.I).). Ex tuldlyxnnk, n., 1. 
tiddlywinks. See tiddlywink, n., 2 and 4. 
tiddy. Small, tiiyy : dial. (— 1781) by 18()0, 
coll., esp. nursery coil. O.E.I). (Sup.). Perhaps ex 
a confusion of tiny -f little. 

tiddy iddy. A reduplication of tiddy, q.v. : 1868, 
W. S, Gilbert (O.E.T). Su[).), 

Tiddy-PoU. O eorge Tcmy.)1e, C. 18. Dawson, 
tiddyvate, tidivate. Se e titivate. — tidlyw^ink. See 
tiddlywink. 

tidy. l^Tiirly meritorious or satisfactory ; (of a 
person) decent, nice ; coll. : 1844, Dickens, ‘ Eor a 
eoastguardsman . . . rather a tidy question 
O.E.D. Ex t excellent, worthy.—2. (In 

amount, d<‘greo) considerable : coll. ; 1838, Dickens, 
‘At a tul\ pace ’, Dickens (O.E.D.). Hence, a tidy 
penny, very fair earnings, etc. Cf. sense 1, and the 
adv, 

tidy, v.t., often with up. To make or(h*rly, clean, 
etc. ; from ca. 1820 ; m serious contexts, familiar 

5. E. ; in trivial, coll. Ex tidy, in good condition, 
clean.—'2. Hence, v.i. ; coll. : 1853, Dickens, ‘ I 
have tidied over and over again, but it’s iis(‘less.’— 
3. Also ex sense 1 : tidy away or up, to stow 
away, clear up, for tidiness’ sake : coll. ; 1867 
(O.E.D.). 

tidy, adv. Pretty well; a good deal; finely, 
comlortably : dial, and low coll. : 1824 (O.E.D.); 

1899, W'liiteing, “ “ l\’as you knocked about 
much . . . ? ” “ Pretty tidy.” ’ 

tie. See tye. —2. The need of constant attend¬ 
ance (e.g. on invalids or children) ; restraint, or 
deficiency, of freedom ; coll, and dial. : C. 20.—3. 
Tliigh : London tailors’ (— 1909). Ware. (Only 
as applied to a h‘g of mutton.) 

*tie it up. See tie up, v., I. 
tie one’s hair or wool. To puzzle (a person): 
tailors’ ; from ca. 1870. 

tie-mate. A particular friend ; naval coll.: 
mid-C. 18-carly 19. Bowen. 

tie-o(h). See tyo(h). 

tie-up. A knock-out blow, a ‘ settler ’; boxing : 
1818 (O.E.D.). Ex lit. sense (cf. cricket j.).—-2. 
? hence, a conclusion ; 1829 (O.E.D.); rather ob.— 


3. An obstruction, stoppage, closure; from late 
ISSO’s : coll. >. by 1920, S.E. 

’•‘tie up, V. To forswear : c. ; mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. 
E.g. tie np prigging, to live honestly. Ex the 
parallel s. sense, to desist, to desist from,—a sense 
recorded by O.E.D. for 1760 (Foote).—3. To knock 
out: boxing : from ca. 1810. Vaux. Cf. tied-up, 
1 .- —4. To join in marriage : coll. >, ca. 1910, s. : 
1894, Astley (O.E.D.).—5. To get (a woman) with 
child : low : C. 19-20 ; ob. 

tie up your stockmg ! No heel-taps ! : Oxford 
University : late C. 19-20 ; ob. Ware, 
tie with St Mary’s knot. See St Mary’s knot, 
tied-up. Finished, settled : orig., boxing 
(— 1859). H., Ist ed.---2. Costive : from ca. 1870. 

—3. See tie up, V., 4.—4. Hanged : low (— 1923). 
Manchon. 

tied with the tongue that cannot be untied with the 
teeth, a knot. See knot tied with the tongue. 

tiegO. V’ertigo : sol. or low coll. ; C. 17, Mas¬ 
singer, 1634. O.E.I). 

tier. Incorrect spelling of teer: C. 19-20. 
O.E.D. 

’ties, be in one’s. To liave reached the age of 
twenty : coll. (— 1923). Manchon. Abbr. twen¬ 
ties. (By the way, in his sixties and in the 'Sixties, 
etc., etc., are S.E.—not, as is sometimes stated, coll.) 

tiff. l..iquor, esp. if thin or inferior : from ca. 
1030 ; ob. by 1870, f by 1930 : coll. >, ca. 1750, s. 
Corbet, ca. 1035 (O.E.D.) ; Fielding ; Si-ott. Per¬ 
haps of echoic origin.—2. Hence, a small draught 
(raiely of otlier than diluted liquor, esp, punch) : 
coll. (— 1727) >, ca. 1750, s. Baih'v ; Scott.—3. 
A slight outburst of temper or ill-humour : coll. 
(— 1727). Bailey ; Thackeray, 1840, ‘ Numerous 
tiffs and quarrels ’ ; ob. Etymology problematic, 
but possibly ex (the effects implied by) sense 1 ; cf , 
however, cehoic huff and sniff ■ -4. ilence, a slight 
quarn4, a briefly jieevish disagri iunent : coll 
1754, Richardson.—5. Ex sense 1 : a gust of laugh¬ 
ter, etc. : coll. : 1858, Carlyle (O.E.D.). Rare and 
ob. 

*tifT, v.i. , occ. t. (The rare form tift occurs only in 
Benso 3.) To he (with a woman) : c. • late 
C. 17-early 19, B.E. ; Grose, 1st ed. Cf. the rare 
or ‘nonce’ Uffity-taffdy girls, harlots (late C. 16), 
and the C. 15 (? lah'.r) tiff, to be ull}^ cnifiloyed,—2. 
V.t., to drink, esp. slowly or in sqis : ea. 1709-1850. 
Combe, 1811, ‘ He tiff’d liis punch, and went to rest.’ 
Ex tiff, n., 2, q.v.—3. V.i., to have a tiff, be peevish 
or pettish: coll. (— 1727). Bailey; 1777, Sheri¬ 
dan, ‘ We tifted a little before going to church, and 
fairly quarrelled before the bells had done ringing ’ ; 
slightly ob. Ex tiff, n., 4.~-4. To have, eat, lunch : 
Anglo-Indian coll. (1803, Elphinstone : Yule & 
Burnt'll) ca. 1850, S.E. But much the earliest 
record I have s(‘en is this, dated Sept. 23, 1712, from 
Jiencoleim in Sumatra : ‘ At 12 1 tiff, that is eat 
. . . some good relishing bit, and drink a good 
draught ’; The Letter Looks of Josejxh Collett, ed. by 
H. 11. Dodwcll, 1933. Abbr. of the v, implicit in 
tiffin. 

tiffic(k)S. Odds and ends of iron (e.g. screws) ; 
nautical (— 1923). Manchon. Origin 7 (Terror.) 

tiffin. A lunch, esp. if light: Anglo-Indian coll. 
(1800; O.E.D.) >, ca. 1830, S.E. Ex tiffing, q.v. 
Esp. Yule & Burnell.—2. Hence, in New Zealand : 
a snack and a drink (gen. tea) at 10.30 or 11 a.m., as 
a rest from work : late C. 19-20 : rare coil. 

tiffing. ‘ Eating, or drinking out of meal times 
Grose, Ist ed. : ca. 1780-1830. Ex tiff, v., 2, q.v. 
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Whence lijfin, q.v. It occurs in 1784 as trifing 
(Yule & Burn'^ll). 

tifflsh. A])t to take oiTence ; peevish : coll. 
(- 18r)5). Karo. (O.E.D.) 

tiffy. An enejine-roorn ar/?/(!er : nautical : from 
late 189 ()’h. F. T. Bullen, 1899 (O.E.D.). -2. 
Hence, any artificer or fitter ; in(‘chani(!s’ : 0. 20. 
(R. Blaki'r, Modal ^vHhout Bar, 1920.) 

tiffy, adj. In a till’: coll. : 1810 (O.E.D.). E.k 
tiff, n., 2. -2. Hence, ajit to take offence: coll. 
(— 1804). H., 2rd ed.—2. Hence, faddy ; from 

ca. 1880 ; of. 

tift. Sec tiff, V., ,2. 

Tiger, or the Tiger. Edward, 1st Baron Thurlow 
(d. 1800), Lonl (diancellor. Dawson.—2. Mr 
Joseph 0hiimh(Tlain : jiolitical : 1895 till his death. 
-—2. Clemi'nceau : yiolitical : ('. 20.- -4. (Tiger 

only.) E. .1. Smith, Warwickshire’s wicket-keeper 
from 1904 to 1920. I17m’,s H7io in World Crichft, 

1924.—5. See Tigers. 

tiger. A smurt-liveried boy-groom : 1817 

(O.E.D.) ; Lytton, ‘ Vulgo Tiger ’ ; ob. by 1880, 
t by 1920. Ivx liviTV.—^2. Hence, any boy acting 
as outdoor servant: from ca. 1840 ; id. -2. ‘The 
steward who acts as yKTsonal servant to the capt,ain 
of a liner ’ : nautical: (’.20. Bowen. I'kx sensei. 
---4. A vulgarly overdressed pi'rson ; 1827, Scott 
(O.E.D.); 1849, Thackeray. Ob, by 1800, f by 
1890. Ex a tiger’s bright colours, ('f. sense 1.-— 
5. Hence, a jiarasite, rake, swi 11-mobsnian : ca. 
1827-00.' -0. Streaky bacon : navvu's’ : from ca. 
18!)0. Ex the streaks—7. A convict that tears to 
pi(‘('(‘8 another convict’s ycllowisli suit : c. : from 
late 1890’s. E\ the ‘ferocity’ of the act-f- the 
colour of the suit.—8. A leojtard : South African 
catachresis (— 1802). Bidtiiian.--9. A jaguar: 
South American Englishmen's catachresis : from ca. 
1880. Ex American usage.—10. ToiiLdi-crustcd 
bread : schoolboys’ : ca. 1870-1905. ^Vare. E.x 
its powers of resistance.—11. formidable o[»- 
ponent, esp. at lawn tennis: coll. (— 1924). 
C.O.D.. 2rd cd.. Sup. Oj>l>. rahfnt, 4. 

Tiger Bay. A certain well-known .sailors’ quartt'r 
in London, before 1887; Mavh<-w delimits it as 
Brunswick .Street (East End); Dockney.s': ca. 
1820 90. Baumann. E\ their wild goings-on. 
Also ex the fact that “ Tig«'r Bay ... is full of 
brothels and thieves’ lodging hou.ses,’ Mayhew', 
1801. 

[Tiger Earl, the. Sec Earl Beardie. Sobriquet 

ratluT than nickname.] 

tiger, hot. Sec hot tiger. 

*tiger-hunter. A mat-mendi'r, the trade gen. 
being learnt in gaol : c. (— 1922). ‘ Stuart Wood 

Shndcif of tho Bnson Ilouf<c. I’rob. ex rugs of tiger- 
ekin. 

tigerish. Elashy ; loudly dres.sed : ca. 1820-70. 
Lytton, 1852, ‘ IS’othing could be more . . .. to use 
a slang waird, ligns/i, than his w hole air. Ex tiger, 4. 
(The n., tigcrifon, may jierhaps be con.sidered s. or 
coll. : in sense oi tigrr, I, mainly in 1840’s ; ol tiger, 
4 and 5, randy aftm- 1820’s. O.EJ.D.) 

Tigers, the. The 17th J^’oot,, now the Leicester¬ 
shire, Keginumt; also, the 07th I’oot, now' the 
Hampshire, Regnmmt: military : from the late 
1820’8. Ex tlu' ILiyal d’iger badges granted in, 
resp., 1825 and 1827. E\ Sc Gibbons.—2. The 
l/cieesti'r Rugb}^ Football Club : sporting : C. 20. 
7'he Nf.uis idironiclc, Feb. 25, 1935.—3. Hull City 
Football Club (‘ soccer ’): id. : id. Fix their 
colours. 


tight. Hard, severe, difficult: coll.: 1764, Foote 
(O.E.D.); ob. exceyit in light squeeze (Haliburton, 
1855 ; after U.S, tight spot), place (mentioned in 1866 
as an Americanism), and corner (1891). O.E.D., 

F. &. H., Thornton. Cf. tight fU, q.v.—^2. (Of a con¬ 
test) clo8(‘ ; (of a bargain) hanl : U.S. coll, (ca. 
1820) anglici.sed ca. 1860.—2. (Of a yierson) close- 
fisteil : coll. (— 1828). Mostly U.S.-^. (Of 
money) hard to corno by ; (of the money market) 
with little money circulating ; 1846, Tho Daily News, 
Jan. 21, ‘ In Paris money is “ tight ” also, and dis- 
coiints diflicult,’ O.E.D. -5. Tijisy ; 184:i in U.S. 
(O.E.D. Sup.); 1852, l)ickcns’s article in Household 
Words, S(*y)t. 24 (see Slang) ; IL, Ist ed. ; Kipling. 
Cf. screwed, (lit. screwed tight, hence) drunk.—6. 
CramyicHl ; ov(!r-worked ; meticulous: artists’: 
from ca. 1890. Ooe., in C. 20, as adv. (O.E.D.) 
Cf. tired .—7. (Of balls) in contact, (pockets) with 
small oyienings : billiards (— 1909). Supydement 
to Tho dontary Diet. —-8. (The Winchester usage is 
in line with S.E.) 

tight !, blow me. See blow, v., 3. (Ex blowing 
uy) bladders, balloons, etc.) 

tight !, hold. Stop !, don't move ! ; steady ! : 
coll. : from ca. 1910. ILx bus-conductor’s adjura¬ 
tion. 

tight junior. See junior. 

tight, sit. To sit close, stay under cover ; not to 
budge : coll. ; from mid-i890’s.—2. Cf. tho C. 18 
sense : to ayiply one.self closely to : 1728 (O.E.D.). 

tight-arsed. (Of women) chaste : low' coll. : late 
C. 19-20.—2. Stingy : (’. 20. 

tight as a drum. Extremely drunk : 1908, 

A. Sk M. HuL'hmson, Once Aboard thf^ Lugger. 

tight boots, sit in. To lie ill at ease with one’s 
host: serai-yiroverbial coll. (— 1855). H. G. 

Bohn’s Handbook of Prororbs. (.\ppcrson.) 

tight cravat. Tlie liangman’s noose ; coll. : late 
C. 18-niid-19. 

tight fit, a. Coll, when used of things other than 
clothes: late C. 19 20. 

tighten, v.i. To tight-laee : (not aristocratic) 
coll.: 1896 (O.E.D.) : slightly ob. 
tighten one’s galabieh. Set' galabieh. 
tight(e)ner. A lu^arty meal ; oc.c. a large amount 
(of lupior) : low coll. : 1851, Mayhew'. Hence, do a, 
or the tightener-, the latP'r m J. E. Ritchie's Night 
Side of London, 1857. 

tighties. Women’s drawers that fit very light : 
feminine coll. : from ca. 1!>22. See (luotatioii at 
neat Inc-sd. 

tightified. (ILmdiTcd) tight ; clo.s<'-fitting : (low) 
coll. : C. 20. (Com})ton Mackenzie, 1922.) 

tightner. See tightener. 

tightness. Tipsiness : from some time in 1853- 
64. Si'c tight, 5. 

tigress. A vulgarly overdressed woman : 1830’8. 
On tiger, 4, q.v. 

tigser, n. ‘ A slang juvenile ejiithct lused when a 
piTsoii IS in (piick motion . . . “ Go it, tigser ” ’ : 
iWst Yorksliire s. (~ 1904), not dial. ITob. ex 
dial, tig, ‘ to run liither and thither when tormented 
bj’ flies. See.' 

tike, gen. tyke ; T. A Y'orkshireman : coll, nick¬ 
name : (k 18-20. E. Ward, 1702 (Matthews). 
Ex yorkshire tyke, q.v. In Yorkshire, tyke very 
gen. for a dog. 

♦tike (tyke)-lurking. Dog-stealing : c. (— 1869). 
H., 1st ed. .Hso buffer-lurking. 
tik(k)i, tikkie. See ticky. 
tilbury. (A) sixyienco: ca. 1790-1850. Grose, 
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Srd cd., ‘ From its formerly Ixiing the fare for cross¬ 
ing over from Gravesend to Tilbury fort.’ Cf. tizzy. 

tile. A hat: 1823, Egan’s Grose. Esp. ca. 

1850-1900, a dress-hat; extant as tile-hat, esp. in 
Glasgow, where it is also called a iuvi hat. Ex tile as 
part of ro()f ; cf. thatched, be well, q.v. 

*tile-friskillg, n. Stealing lists from lobbies and 
halls ; c. of ca. 1823—80. 
tile-hat. St o tile. 

tile loose, (have) a. (To be) slightly crazy : from 
mid-lS-lO’s. Ex tih'S loose on roof; cT. t%le and a 
ehivgle. short, q.v. 

tiled, adj. Hatted : IT.'L’, The Annual Begister 
(O.E.l).). Cf. tile, q.v. 

*tiled dOV^Tl. Ender co\ ('r ; esp., out of the way, 
hidden : c. ; 1845 in ‘ Ao. Ui'-, app. f by 1900. 
Lit., under the. tiles. 

*tiler. A shopliltcr : c. of ca. 1050 80. ? ex L. 

toller e. 

tiles, (be or go) on the. (To be or go) on the loo.se ; 
esp. a-drinking or on s('.\ual advimture : low 
(— 1857) ca. 1910, gen. ‘ Dncange Anglictis ’; 
Baumann. E.v the procedure of (‘ats. 

till. The female jnah'nd ; low : C. 19-20. Sug¬ 
gested by motU'y{-ho.r), q v. 

*till-boy. An a.ssistant tamf»eiing with the cash 
in his master's till: c. (— 18(54). II., 3rd ed. 
Berlja])S on : 

*till-sneak. A thief S])eeialising in shop-tills : c.: 
from ca. 1860. 

till the cows come home. See cows come . . • 
tdladum. ‘ A slang word lor to “ weave ”. . . . 
Hence tilladumoite, ... a handloom weaver 
E.D.D. ; Lancashire ; from ca. 1860. The former 
occurs in James Staton, Bays fro' th' Loominary, 
18GG ; the latter in Staton’s Bobby Shuttle un his 
u'oife Sayroh, 1873. 

tiller soup. That rough treatment with a tiller by 
(the thre-at of) which a coxswain encourages his 
boat’s crew; nautical; late C. 19-20. Bowen. 
Cf. helaying-pin soup. 

till(e)y, easy as. Xory easy : ? C. 18-19. Lit., 
easy as saying : 

tjdl(e)y-vally ; tully-valy, etc. Nonsense!: 
trivial coll, of ca. 1525-1890. Skelton, Scott. 
Vaguely onomatopode in origin : cf. tush ! 
tillywink. See tiddlywink. (H., 3rd ed.) 
tilter. A sword or rajiuw : 1688, Shadwell ; f by 
1840. Ex tilt, to take part in a touriw'y or jousting. 

timber. Wooden gates, fences, hurdles, etc. : 
hunting: 1791, ‘ G. Gambado’ (O.E.D.).—2. A 
wooden leg ; hence, any leg (18G2, Whyte-Melville). 
O.E.l).—3. The stocks : from ca. 1850. Douglas 
Jorrold the First. Cf. timber-stairs, q.v.—4. A 
wicket, the wickeks : cricket coll. ; 1861 (Lewis). 
Qi.tirnher-yard, q.Y .—5. See timbers. —6. See timber 
merchant. —7. (Timber.) A variant of Lackery, q.v. 
(F. & Gibbons.) 

timber, bowl for. Se e bowl for timber, 
timber, small. Lucifer matches : (mostly Lon¬ 
don) street s. : from ca. 1859. Cf. timber-merchant. 
timber, sport. See sport timber, 
timber-jumper. A horse good at leaping gates 
and fences : hunting : 1847, Thackeray, ‘ J never 
put my leg over such a timber-jumper,’ O.E.D. 

timl^r-merchant. A street match-seller : (Lon¬ 
don) streets’ (— 1850) now verging on c. H., 1st ed. 
Ware, 1909, records timber (gen. pi.), a lucifer 
match, as low s. 

timber-stairs. The pillory: mid-C. 18-early 
(7 mid-)C. 19. In Herd’s collection of songs 


(O.E.D.). Cf. timber, 3, q.v. Cf. also the tree 
synonymy. 

timber-toe. A wooden log ; from ca. 1780 ; ob. 
Implied in Grose, Ist ed., where timber-toe is a person 
with a wooden log, a sense reappearing in Hood. 
The variant timber-toes is C. 19-20, and, from ca. 
1870 in tlio East End of London, it also == a person 
wearing clogs, as in H., 6th ed. 

timber-toed. Having a wooden leg or legs : from 
ca. 1810. (See preceding, 
timber-toes. See timber-toe. 
timber-topper. TIk^ same as, and ex, timber- 
jumper: hunting; 1883 (O.E.D.). 

Timber-Town, H.M.S. The euinji at Groningen 
(Holland); Hoyal Naval Division roll. : dating 
from the fall of Antwerp in tlie G. VV. (F. Gilibons 
mentions that many R.N.D. men were inOuned 
there.) 

timber-tuned. Heavy’^-fingered ; wooden in move¬ 
ment : late (\ 19 -20 ; ob. 

timber-yard. One’s wickets ; rnoH' preei.scly, tlio 
jJaee where one’s w’ickets stand: cricket : 1853, 
(’uthbert Bede, ‘Verdant found that before he 
could get his hand in, tin? ball was got into bis 
wicket . . . and . . . tht're was a row m his 
timber-yard ’ ; virtually t. 

timbered up to one’s weight, not. Not in oni^’s 
sty 1(5 : coll. ; mid-(y. 19-20 ; ob. 

timbers. The wickets .- cricketers’coll. (— 1877). 
Ix5W'is. lisp, in shiver one's timbers, to scatter the 
wickets and stumps Cf. timber, 3, and timber- 
yard ; contrast bowl for timber, q.v.—2. Worked 
wood in gen., e.g. escritoin'S, caluncts, elaborate 
tables: artistic: ca. 1880-1914. W’an*. 
timbers !. my ; dash my t. ! ; shiver my t.! 

Nautical s. exclamations : n^sp. 1789, Dibdin, ‘ IVi v 
timbers ! what Jingo he’d coil and belay,’ O.E.D. ; 
mid-(.\ 19-20, rare and hardly nautical ; and 1835, 
Marry at (see shiver . . .). 

time. In boxing sense ; see time of day, 5, and 
time, knock out of. —-2. (Tlie tinui spent in) a term 
of imprisonment : rare except m time, do, q.v.—3. 
Among cab-drivcrs of ca, 18G3-J910, the hours an* 
used to denote iho amount of a fare, ‘ To express 
95. 9d. they say “ it is a quarter to ten ” ; if 35. 6d., 
half-past three; if II 5 . 9(/., a quarter to twelve,’ 
H., 3rd ed.— 4. 8ee times. 

♦time, do. To Berv(5 a term in prison ; 1865 

(O.E.D.): c. >, by 1890, s. 11.. 5th ed., ‘Some¬ 
times stir-time (imprisonment in the House of C’or- 
rection) is distinguished from the more extended 
system of jiiinishment . . . called “ pinnel (penal) 
time ” ’ ; Nat Gould, 1898, ‘ If it had not been for 
mo you would have been doing time before this.’ 
Hence timer, a convict, in such combinations &b first, 
second, third timer, a jirisoncr serving for a first, etc., 
stretch: c. (— 1887). Baumann, 
time, hot. See hot time. 

time, in no ; in less than no time. Very soon, 
immediately ; (very) quickly : coll. : resp. 1843, 
Borrow : 1875, Jowett- -but jirob. a decade or even 
two or throe decades earlier. (O.E.D.) 

time, knock out of. ‘ So to punish an opponent 
that he cannot come up to the call of time F. & H. : 
boxing : from ca. 1870 ; slightly ob. 

time, on. Punctually); coll., orig. (1878) U.S.; 
anglicised ca. 1890 ; by 1930, virtually S.E. 

time, short. A singki act of copulation as opp. to 
‘ a night of it ’ : low, coll, rather than s.; C. 19-20. 

? orig. a prostitutes’ term, 
time for, have no. ‘To regard with impatient 
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disfaeou! \ G. J. Dennis : (? orig. Australian) coll.; 
late C. 19-20. I.e. ‘have no time to spare for*. 
Cf. the S.E. have no use for. 

time of day. ‘ The time as shown by the clock * 
is S.E,, but the derivative ‘ a point or stage in any 
course or period ’ is coll. : 1687, T. Brown ; 1699, 
Collier, ‘ The favour of a prince was not . . . un* 
reputable at that time of day,’ O.E.D.—2. Hence, 
give one, or pass, the time of day, to greet a person, 
to exchange greetings : resp. C. 17-20, mid-C. 19- 
20 : S.E. until late C. 19, then coll, and dial.; 
give one ... is ob. as a coll. Whitwing, G. R. Sims. 
—3. The prevailing state of affairs ; the ])resent 
states of the ease : coll. : 1667, Poole ; slightly ob. 
O.E.D, Ex sense 1.—4. Hence, ‘ what’s what ’; 
the right or most fashionable way of doing some¬ 
thing ; tlie late.st dodge: from ca. 1820. ‘ Jon 

Bee ’, 1823, ‘ In the island (Wight) every good joko 
is “ the time o’ day ” ’ ; more clearly in Dickens, 
1838, ‘ Pop that shawl away in my castor . . . ; 
that’s the tim(' of day.’ Esp. in fly to the time of day, 
‘fly’, alert, ‘knowing’ (1828, Maginn ; ob.); put 
one up to the time of day, to initiate a person (18;H, 
Ainswortli); know the tiwe of day (adumbrated m 
Bunyan, HJS2, hut not at all gen. before ea. 1895), 
to know 'what’s what’,—‘ Ouida1897, ‘“She 
knows the time o’ day,’’ said the other,’ O.E.D.; 
that's your time of day /.well done ! (i860, H., 2nd 
ed.).—5. {give om ) the time of day, (to administer) a 
knock-out blow : boxing : late C. 19-20 ; slightly 
ob. 

time on, mark. Siv mark . . . 

“"timer. See time, do. 

times, behind the. OklTashiom'd ; having only 
such knowledge (es[). of method) as is super¬ 
annuated: mid-C. 19 20: eoll. >, bv 1930, S.E. 
Cf. : 

times go, as. As things are at ])resent : coll, : 
1712, Steele ((J.E.l).). 

Times Lit., The. The Times Literary Supple¬ 
ment : hook-world eoll. : from 1901. 

Timmie. dhe g\mnasium: certain schools’: 
late C. 19 20. (Geolliey Dinnis, Bloody Mary's, 
1934.) 

timmynoggy, A term for almost any time- or 
labour-saving di'viee : naval : ca. 1850-95. 
IJowen. Ex dial, timmynoggy, ‘a notched square 
piexx* of u 00(1 ; used to siqiport the lower end of the 
" vargood ’’ ’ or long spar serving as a bowline, 
itself ex dial, timmy, the stick or bat used m the 
game of rounders ; E.D.D. Ci. gadget, e\.\. 

timothy. A brew, or a jorum, of liquor : Scot¬ 
tish : 1855, Strang (O.h.D.). Ex the proper name 
(? of a brewer or a noted publican).—2. The penis, 
esp. a child’s : either dial, or provincial s. (— 1847). 
Halliwell. The personification of penis {Dick, man 
or John Thomas) and of pudend ( Fanny) would 
make an interesting but unpublishable essay. 

timp. See tymp. 

tin. Money, cash ; orig. of small silver coins, so 
apt to wear thinly smooth and thus assume a tinny 
a})pearance : prob. from early C. 19, but not re- 
<'.orded before 1836, in Smith’s The Individual-, 

‘ Pomes ’ Marshall. Cf. brass. —2. See Tins.—3. 
See tins, on the, 

tin, V. To dismiss or supersede (gen. an officer): 
military : 1916 ; ob. B. & P. Perhaps ex put the 
Un hat on. 

tin!, they’ve opened another. A dejireeiatory 
military c.p. (1915-18) ‘ frequently heard . . . 
among the men . . . with reference to some 


newly arrived draft, or officer F. & Gibbons. 
Prob. ex tinned sardines. 

tin-arsed. See tinny, 2. 

Tin Bellies, the. The Ist and 2nd IJfe Guards; 
military: from 1821. E. & Gibbons. Ex the 
cuirass. 

tin bread. Biscuit: military: from 1914. B. & 
P. Ex the container and the hardness of Army 
biscuits. 

Tin Duck. li.yii.S). Iron Duke naval: 1914-18. 
Bowen. 

tin fish. A torpedo : naval: from not later than 
1916. E. & Gibbons. 

tin gloves. A criss-cross of blisters methodically 
made by a bully on the back of a victim’s hand : 
Winchester : ca. 1840-60. Mansfield. 

tin hat. A helmet : theatrical : C. 20. W.—2. 
Hence, a soldier’s skicl helmet : from late 1915.—3. 
A staff oflicer : military : 1917. Much rarer than 
brass hat ; j by 1913. 

tin-hat, adj. Drunk: Anglo-Port Said (- 1909). 
Ware, Often tin hats (K. & Gibbons). 

tin hat on, put a or the. To finish in a manner 
regarded as objectionable by the speaker : from 
1916 : mainly military. On put the lul on, ex tin 
hat, n., 2.--2. (V.i.) To ‘talk big’: Glasgow 
(- 19.34). 

tin-hatted. A nautical variant of Un-hat, adj. 
Bowen. 

tin Lizzie. H.M.S. Quem Elizabeth: naval: 
1914 ; ob. Bowen.—2. A Eord motor-car : from 
ea. 1915. Occ. Lizza. —3. Hence, any (cheap) 
motor-car : from ca. 1920. 

tin-opener. A bayonet : dating from the Boer 
War (1899-1901): military. E. Gibbons, Ex 
its chief use. 

tin pirate. A G(‘rman submarine ; naval : 1916 ; 
oh. E. &. Gibbons. Cf. tin fish, q.v. 

tin-pot. An ironclad : naval : from ca. 1880 ; 
ob. Contrast: 

tin-potter. A malingerer : nautical (— 1867); 
ob. Smyth. Ex tin-pot, inferior. 

tin-tab. The carpenter's shop : Dulwich College : 
late C. 19 -20. Cf. : 

tin tabernacle. An iron-built or tin-roofed 
church : 1898, William Le Queux, Scribes and 

Pharisees, X, 54 : s. ' , by 1930, eoll. Cf. dolly- 
shop and similar amenities. 

tin tacks, come (or get) down to. An oec. coll, 
variant (dating from middle 1920’s) of brass tacks 
. . ., q.v. (U.E.J). Sup.) Both are rhyming s. on 
facts. 

tin tack. A sac k : from ea. 1870. P. P., 

Rhyming Slang, 1932. 

Tin Tacks and Onions. Mount Tiutwa Inyoni : 
Boer W'ar military. J. Milne, The Ejnstles of 

tin tank. A bank : from ca. 1880. P. P., 

Rhymuig Slang, 1932. 

tin town. A Imtment of corrugated iron : mili¬ 
tary coll. ; from 1915. B. k P. 

tin-type !, not on your. Certainly not!: a c.p. 
of late C. 19-20 ; t by 1930, excejit in Australia: 
witness Christina Stead’s brilliantly realistic novel. 
Seven Poor Men of Sydney, 1930. Ex an old- 
fashioned typo of photograph. Perhaps with a pun 
on not on your life !, certainly not. 

tin-wedding (day). The tenth anniversary of a 
wedding; coll. : 1876 (O.E.D. Sup.). Punning 

golden and silver weddings. 

tinge. A commission allow ed to assistants on the 
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Bale of outmoded stock: drapers’ (— 1860). H., 

2nd ed. Cf. suspicion, q.v. 

tink. ‘ A tinker ; a disreputable vagabond ’: 
Scots coll.: mid-C. 19-20. E.D.D. By abbr. 

tink-tinky. See tinky. 

♦tinkard. A begging tinker : c. of ca. 1560-1620. 
Awdelay. 

tinker. To batter : boxing : 1826, The Sporting 
Magazine, ‘ Tom completely tinkered his opponent’s 
upper-crust,’ O.E.D. ; almost f- Ex tinker, v.t., 
mend tinker-wise. 

tinker, swill like a. To tipple unstintedly : coll.: 
late C. 17-early 19. Motteux. 

tinkerman. Incorrect for tnnkcrman : C. 17-18. 
O.E.D. Occ. tinklermnn, equally wrong ; C. 19. 

tinker’s budget or news. Stale news : coll, and 
dial. : mid-C. 19-20. 

tinker’s curse (or cuss) or damn. See curse, 
tinker’s mufti. A dress half military, half 
civilian; military coll. (-- 1922). Manchon. 

Tinkers frequently w'oar very odd garments. 

tinkler. A bell: (low) coll. : 1838, Dickens, 

‘ Jerk the tinkler ’. 

tinkling-box. A piano ; South Lancashire s. 
(— 1904), not dial. E.D.D. 

tinky. A South African juvenile coll, variant 
(— 1899) of tinJc4inky, itself orig. (the IHOO’s) coll, 
for the bird properly known as ting-ting. Ex its cry, 
tink, tink, tink. (Pettrnan.) 

tinman. A rich man, esp. a millionaire : sport¬ 
ing : from ca. 1880 ; ob. Ware. Ex tin ; cf. 
tinny, adj., 1. 

tinn fld air. Artilicial ventilation : nautical: 
from ca. 1910. Bowen. 

♦ tinn y ; tinney (Bcc). Afire: c. ; C. 19. Vaux. 
Hence tinny-hunter (ibid.), a thief working after 
fires. 

tinny , adj. Rich: 1871, Paae/i, Oct, 14 (O.E.D.). 
Ex tin. —2, ? hence, lucky : Australia and New Zea¬ 
land ; C, 20. Oce. tin-ar.sed. (’f. protected. 

tins, on the. On the scoring-board : cricketers’ 
coll. : C. 20. O.E.D. (Sup.). Ex the tin plates on 
which the numbers are painted. 

Tins, the. The Composite Kt^giment of House¬ 
hold Cavalry : military : 1915-18. F. & Oibbons. 
Cf. Tin-Bellies, q.v. 
tinter. See barrel tinter. 

Tiny is an inevitable nickname of very big or tall 
men : lower classes’ ; late C. 19-20. Contrast 
Tick, q.v. 

*tip. ‘ The tip .. . money concerned in any 
dealings or contract . . . ; synonymous with t?ie 
dues Vaux ; c. of ca. 1810-50. (T. v., 8, 9.—2. 
Special information conveyed by an expert, private 
knowledge, esp. as to investment in the money 
market and to racing ; a hint for an examination : 
from ca. 1840 : s. >, by 1900, coll. The Quarterly 
Review, 1886, ‘ It should be the first duty of consuls 
to keep the Foreign Oirice promptly supplied with 
every commercial tip that can be of use to British 
trade.’—3. Hence, something ‘ tipped ’ to win, to 
prosper; esp. a horse : 1873, Besant & Rice 

(O.E.D.).—4. Hence, a special device, a ‘ wrinkle ’: 
from the 1880’s : s. >, by 1910, coll.—6. Hence, at 
Felsted School, from late 1880’s, a false report; 
hence, ibid,, from early 1890’s, a foolish mistake in 
translating. The Fehtedian, Feb. 3, 1890, ‘ Some 
one ventured to suggest that it was all a iH?a8tly 
tip,’—6. See phrases.—7. A draught of liquor: c. 
(— 1700) soon > s. ; f hy 1840. B.E., Swift. 
Prob. abbr. tipple. —8. Drink in gen.; c. (— 1700) 


soon > 8.; t by 1830. B.E. Certainly ex tipple, 
q.v. 

tip, V. To render unsteady, esp. to intoxicate, 
mostly in the passive : C. 17-early 18. Camden, 
1605 (O.E.D.) Ex tip, to tilt or incline.—2. 
(Often tip off.) To drink off: late C. 17-20 : c, 
until mid-C. 18, then s. ; from mid-C. 19, only in 
dial. B.E. Ex tipping the glass or bowl in order 
to drain it.—3. To die : rare except in C. 19-20 
dial, and in tip off (late C, 17-20 : c., as in B.E., 
> 8. by 1730 ; in C. 19-20, dial.), tip over the perch 
(1737, Ozell) or tip the perch (C. 19-20, in the same 
sense.) (The perch plirases are ob. in C. 20.) Partly 
O.E.D.—4. To give; pass: (1. 17-20: c. by 
1730, 8. Rowlands, 1610. ‘ Tij) me that C’hcate, 
(liv<^ me that thing.’ Esp. of money, as in How¬ 
lands, 1610; Head; B.E. ; Cro.se. Perhaps ex 
tip. to U)uch lightly ; the Romany tipp(r, to give, is 
a denv'ative.— 5. Hence, to huid ((‘.‘^q). money) : c. : 
late C. 17-20. B.E.—6. Hence (of a jierson in the 

jiresenco of oUkts), to assunui the charaett'r of : 
from ca. 1740 ; ob. For its luo.st fre(]U(‘nt us(‘, see 
tip the traveller.—7. Oftiui almost synonyimms with 
‘do’ or ‘make’ (ef. /uAt, q.v.): late ('. 17-20; 
c. >, early m C. 18 though not in certain ])hrase.s, 
(low) s. ISee, e.g., tip a n(fd{l ). stare, yarn, and tip the 
grampus. —8, To earn : C. 17-18: e. -, liy 1730, 
(low) 8. Rowlands, 1610 ; Bridges, ca. 1770, ‘ 'This 
job will tip you on(‘ ])Ound one.’ Ex tip, to give, 
and cognate with :—9, To give a ‘ tip ’ or pri smit of 
money to,—wliether to an inferior in recognition of 
a 8(TViee or to a ehild or school-boy or -girl : s. >, 
early in C. 19, coll.; 1706-7, Faripihar, ‘'Then I, 
Sir, tips me ’•—(Thic dativi* the verger with half 
a crown.’ Ex sense 4.—10. Ibnce, v.i., in same 
sense; 1727, Cay, ‘Did he tij) hand.''<m]ely ? ’ ; 
8. early in 19. coll.—11. 'J’o indicate by a 
secret wink : 1749, Fielding, ‘ 1 will tip you the 
proper person , . . as ^ou do not know the town,’ 
O.E.D. Ex tip the winL, cj.v.—12. To give private 
information, a friendly hint, about : from early 
1880'8 : H. y-, by 1910, coll. Esp. to indicate a 
horse as a probable winner, a stock as a profitable 
investment. Ex tip, n., 2, q.v. ; perhajis cognate 
wdth preceding sense of the v.- -13. Hence, to 
supply (a jier.son) with ‘ inside ’ information : from 
ca. 1890 : s. >, by 1910, coll.— 14. Henc(“, v.i., to 
impart such information : s. (— 1904) by 1910, 
coll. 

tip, miss ODB’s. To fall ; fail at a jump ; show- 
men’H ; from ca. 1850. (In late (1. 19-20 circus s., 
to miss the word indicating that one is due to do 
something. Barrere & Leland.) Dickens, 1854.-—• 
2. Hence, to fall, fail, in gen. : 1869, H. J. Byron, 
‘ Mr Topharn Sawyer missed his own tip as well as 
his victim’s, and came down a cropper on a con¬ 
venient doorstep.’ Lit., to fail in one’s exfieHisc : 
see tip, n., 2, q.v. VA. Jail down, q.v. 

♦tip, stand the. See tip, take the. 

lip, (gen. the) straight. Genuine or valuable 
(‘ inside ’) information, csj). and orig. as to a horse : 
s. >, by 1900, eoll. : from lat(‘ 1860 ’h, to judge by 
H., 5th cd. (1874) ; 1871, Punch, Aug. 26 (O.E.D.). 
Because direct from owner or trainer ; inlliienced by 
straight, honest.—^2. Hence, the liorse or the stock so 
recommended : from ca. 1880 : s. >, by 1905, coll, 
♦tip, cake the. C. of C. 19-20, as in Vaux, 1812, 

. . To receive a bribe in any shajni ; and they 
say of a person who is known to be corruptible, that 
he will stand the tip.' Ex tip, a gratuity : a sense 
that the O.E.D. (rightly, 1 believe) classifies as S.E^ 
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tip, that's the. That’s the right thing : from ca. 
18()0. H., iird ed. Ex tip, n., 1. 

’•'tip a copper. To sky a coin : c. or low s. : mid- 
C. 19-20. 

♦tip a (gen. one’s) daddle, a (gen. one’s) fln, the 
fives, the gripes in a tangle. To shako hands; with 
to (;x})rosKt!d or implied, to shake hands with or 
extend one’s hand to ho shaken : c. or low s. : resp. 
late 18-20 ((irose, Ist ed.), mainly nautical 
(- 1860: H., 2nd ed.), late C. 18-20, late C. 
18-early 20. See daddle ; the third and fourth 
occur in Anon., Ireland Sixhf Years Ago, 1847 ; tip 
the gnpes (gri]»s) in a tangle is Angl<)-Trish and 
rare. 

♦tip a mish. ‘ To ymt on a shirt ’, F. & H. : c. : 
C. l.S~20 ; oh. The definition is suspect, for the 
normal sense is to givu‘, lend, it. 

tip a moral. To give ‘ the straight tip ’: racing : 
late C. 19-20. See tip, straight, and moral, a 
‘ moral ’ certainty. 

tip a nod (to). To recognise (a person) : low : 
mid-(h 19-20.—2. The same as tip the u'tnk, q.v. : 
1861, Dickens (O.F.I).). 

tip a rise. To hefool : low : from ca. 1880. See 

rise. 

tip-a-runner. The game of tip and run : coll.: 
1805 ; ob. Lewi.s. 

tip a settler, a ♦sock. To land (a ])erson) a knock¬ 
out blow, a heavy blow : low : ri'S]). 1819 (Moore) 
and late C. 17-20 (IbF. : e. • low s.). 

tip a stave. To smg a song : I SSl, R. L. Steven¬ 
son, Treasure Ishind. 

tip a yam. To relate a Btor\ : low ; from ca. 
1870. 

tip all nine. To knock down all the skittles at 
once : from ca. 1780. C5ro.se, 1st ed. Perhaps ex 
tip, to touch ; cf. ti]>. v,, I. 

tip and run, n. and v. ‘ F.sed during the (5reat 
War of (5crman naval dashes at seaside ri'sorts ', W. 
Kx the tip (hit lightly) and run of cricket. 

tip-book. A literal translation ; any other book 
likely to b(‘ espi'cially useful in an examination : 
schools’ : 1845 (O.F.I).). See tip, n., 4. 

tip-merry. Slightly drunk ; C. 17. Kx tip, n., 
last sense, 

tip off. See tip, V., 2. R.E.—2. To die : late 
('.17 20 : c. until ca. 1720, then (low) s. ; in C. 19- 
20. dial. ICE. (’f. tip, V., 11, (j.v.—8. Whence, to 
kill; low ( - 1928). O.F.I). (Sup.).--4. A variant 

of tip, V., 12 : from ea. 1910. 

tip one’s boom off. To depart hastily : nautical: 
from ca. 1855 ; slightly ob. H., 2nd ed. CT. shove 
off, q.v. 

♦tip one’s legs a gallop, d o make off; decamp 
hastily : c. (-- 1828) ; ob. Egan's (5rose. 

tip over the perch. See tip, v., 8. (Cf. C. 19-20 
dial, tip over, to swoon.) 

tip-slinger. A race-eourse tipster : Australian : 
C. 20. Jicc Doone. 

tip the double. To give the slip ; low : 1838, 
Wright, Mornings at Jhw Street, ‘ In plain words ho 
tipped them the double, he was vanished.’ 

tip the grampus, d o duck a man (for sleeping on 
watch) : nautieal : from ca. i860 ; ob. Also blow 
the grampus. Contrast: 

tip the lion, d’o press a man’s nose against his 
face and then either, as in Steele, 1712 (O.E.D.), 
boro out his eyes with one's Gngers, or, as in Grose 
(let ed.) and gen., ‘ at the same time to extend his 
mouth with the fingers, thereby giving him a sort of 
lionlike appearance ’; f by 1850. 


tip the little finger. To drink : Australian : late 
C. 19-20; ob. 

tip the long ’un. ‘ To foraminate a woman 
F. & H. : late C. 19-20 low. 

tip the nines. (Of a sailing-ship carrying too 
much sail in dirty weather) to bo ‘driven right 
under ’ (Bowen) : nautical : late C. 19 -20 ; ob. 

tip the rags (occ. legs) a gallop or the double. To 
decamp : low : resp. C. 19-20 and mid-C. 19-20 
(H., Ist ed.). Cf. tip the double. 
tip the red rag. See red rag, tip the. 
tip the traveller, d’o exaggerate, to romance, as a 
traveller is apt to do: 1742, Fielding (O.E.D.) ; 
Smollett; Grose. Ajip. ob. by 1860 and f by 1980. 
Variant of play the traveller. Cf. the (5. 16-18 
jiroverb, a traveller may he by authority (Apperson). 
—2. Ib'nce (variant: put the traveller, C. 19; 
Manchon), with upon, to impose upon ; befool : 
implied in 1762 in Smollett; t in C. 20.—8. Grose, 
1st ed., has top the traveller, but this is prob. a 
misprint. 

tip the velvet. S(‘e velvet. 

tip the (occ. C. 18-19, a) wink. To warn, signal 
to, with a wink : 1676, Etlierege (().E.l).); Dryden ; 
Roj)C ; Grose. S. >, lyy 1850, coll. Cf. tip the nod. 

tip-top. I’he very top ; fig., the acme : coll. : 
1702, S. Parker (O.E.D.). Ex top strengthened by 
Up, extremity, or, as O.E.I). sugg(‘sts, reduplicated 
top. —2. Hence, occ. as collective singular, the 
‘swells’: coll.: mid-C. 18-niid-19. Thackeray, 
1849, ‘ We go here to the best houses, the tiptops’, 
O.E.D. 

tip-top, adj. At t)i(‘ very top ; excellent ; 

‘ splendid ’ : coll. : before 1721, Vanbrugh, ‘ In tip- 
to]) spirits ’ ; G. Eliot. Ex the n., 1. 

tip-top, adv. Excellently ; ‘ sjilendidly ’, ‘ top¬ 
pingly ’ : from ea. 1880. l'5x preceding. 

tip-topper. A ‘svell’; 1887, Thackeray 
(O.E.D.); ob. (_)th(‘r forms {Up-topping, <‘tc.) are 
too little used to qualify as unconventional : they're 
mendy eccentric. 

tip-toppedest. S(‘e tippest-toppest. 

tip up. To hand over, “ iork out ', esp. money : 
low (-- 1859). II., 1st ed. —2. To hold out: low 
and nautieal (—- 1887). Esp. as in Baumann, Up up 
your Jist (or fin), reach or give (me) your hand !, 
shake hands ! CT. Up a daddle, q.v. 

tipper. One who gives a gratuity : 1877 

(O.E.D.): eoll. by 19(10, S.E. -2. A tipster: 
mostly racing : from ca. 1890. Cf. Up, n., 2. 

Tipperary fortune. Breasts, pudend, and anus : 
Anglo-Irish (— 1785); ob. Grose. 1st ed., ‘Two 
town lands, stream's town, and balhnocack, said of 
Irish women without fortune.’ Cf. at wind-mill; 
H<‘e Rochester, Tetbury, Whitechapel portion ; also 
Whitechapel fortune. 

Tipperary lawyer. A cudgel: Anglo-Irish: mid- 
C. 19-20. Cf. Plymouth cloak. 

tippest-toppest. Absolutely ‘ tip-top ’ : jocular 
(— 1887); ob. Baumann (also tip-toppedest). 

tippet ,* hempen t. (Marlowe); St Johnstone’s t. 
(Scott); Tyburn t. (Latimer, 1549). A hangman's 
rope : mid-C. 15-carly 19 : jocular coll, verging on 
S.E. (O.E.D.) 

tipping, n. See tip, v.—2. Adj. Excellent, 
‘ topping ’: dial. (— 1887) > school s. before 1904. 
Prob. ex topping on ripping. 

tipple. Liquor : late C. 16-20 : coll. >, by 1700, 
8. Ex the V. Occ. of non-intoxicants : mid-C. 19- 
20.—2. A drinking-bout: 7 C. 18-20. F. & H. 
tipple, v.t. To disarrange (beds): Bootham 
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School: C. 20. Anon., Did. of BootJutm Slang, 
1925. Perhaps a perversion of S.E. tip-up. 

tippling'ken. A tavern : low: C. 18. Ned 
Ward, A Vade Mecum for Maliivorms, 1715. (His 
tippling-office, however, is prob. a nonce-word. W. 
Mattlievvs, in Notes and Queries, dune 15, 19.‘{5.) 

tipply. Unsteady : eoll. : lOOO (O.E.D.). Lit., 
ay)t to tipple over,—2. Hence, drunk : from ca. 
1910. (Miles Burton, Murder (it the Mooriuijs, 19d2.) 

tippy. Extremely fashionable ; ‘ swell ’ : 1810 
(O.E.D.) ob. by 1900, f by 1995, e.xcept in Olasgow. 
('f. the U.S. tippg (occ. tippce), an exquisite of 
1804-5 (Thornton). Ex :—2. the tippy. The 
height of fashion ; the fashionable timig to do: 
ca. 1794—1812. Ex tip, the very top. O.E.D.—• 
3. Extremely ing('nious ; ^ery neat, smart, effec¬ 
tive : 1803, M. Dods, ' A tip])y little bit of criti¬ 
cism ’ ; ob. T’erha'ps ex tip, n., 1.—4. Unsteady : 
coll.: from mid-lSSO's. Lit., likely to tip over. 
Cf. tipply, (j.v. The Century Did. —^5. Generous 
with Ups (of moiuy) : servants’ and subordinate 
statfs’ : C'. 20. E.g. John G. Brandon, Th' Big 
City, 1931. 

tipster. One who gives ‘ tips ’, orig. in racing 
(1802) and by 188-1 in gen. : coll. >, by 1900, S.E. 
See tip, n., 2. (O.E.D.) 

tiptop. See tip-top. 
tique. S('e teek. 

tire out, tire to death. To tire to exhaustion : 
coll. : i('sp. mid-C. 10-20, 1740. (O.E.D.) 

tired. (Of a pictun*, or rather of the ])ainting 
thereof) ove rworked : artists' : C. 20. Virtually 
synonymous with the longi'r-establi.shed tight (sense 
6). Also hard. (J. Hodgson Lobley, 11.B.A.) 

tired, be bom. To dislike work; occ. as ‘an 
excus»5 for assumed apathy or genuine disinclina¬ 
tionF. lV TI. : from lute iSOO's. Whiteirig, 1899, 
Occ. be tired. 

tired, make (a jierson). Se e you make me tired, 
tiresome. Troublesome, annoying, unplea.sant : 
coll, : 1798, Charlotte Smith, ‘The tin^some custom 
you have got of never being n'ady ' (O.E.D.). 

tirly-whirly. The female jmdend : Scots : late 
C. 18-20 ; oil. Burns. Kedujdicated ndnrly. 
Lit., ‘ a whirled figure, ornament, or yiattern ’; cf. 
lit, sen.Hi'B of lull/. 

Tirps. \ on Tirjutz, Ailmiral-in-fUiief of the 
German Navy : naval ; 1914 ; ob. F. & Gibbons. 
Contrast terps and turps. 

tirret, tirrit. A fit of temper, occ. fear ; an ‘ up¬ 
set ’ : coJJ., orig. illiterate for terror, pcrliajis in¬ 
fluenced by dial, frit, frightened : late C. 10-20. 
Shakespeare. 

’tis. It is : coll, when not poetical,—at least 
after ca. 1850. Baumann. 

’Tiser or ’Tizer, The. The Morning Advertiser : 
journakstio (— 1800). H., 2nd ed. {‘Tizer); 

Anon., The Siliad, 1874, ‘The Victualler’s anger, 
and the ’Tiser’s rage ’ ; t by 1920, 

tish. A puTlition ; esj). a cubicle : Public 
Schools’, universities’ (— 1904). 
tissey. An occ. variant of tizzy, q.v.; f by 1900. 
tisty-tosty. I’wistigrab (a game) ; C. 20; ob. 
W. J. Lewis, The Language of Cricket, at googly. 
Ex dial, tisty-tosty, a cow'slip-ball, hence adj. ‘ round 
like a ball ’ (E.D.D.). 

tit. A girl or young woman (in mid-C. 19-20, 
often, in low s., of a harlot) : from end of C. 10 : 
S.PL .until C. 18, then coll, until C. 19, then s. ; from 
late C. 19, low s. and possibly influenced by titter, 
q.v. Grose, Ist ed,; T. Creevey, 1837, ‘[Lady 


Tavistock] thinks the Queen a resolute little tit,’ 
O.E.D. Ex tit, a (small) horse : cf. jUly, q.v. —-2. 
The female pudend : low : C. 18-20 ; ob. Abbr. 
tit-bit, titmouse, in same sense (C. 17-18); the former 
occ. — the penis, as in Urquhart, 1053.'—3. A sol. 
spelling and pronunciation oUeut: jirob. from G. 17 
or even earlier.—4. A student at Durham Uni¬ 
versity : Durham townsmen’s: late C. 19-20. 
Also 'Varsity tit. Ex til applied to persons.—5. A 
horse: c. : 1834, Ainsworth; Charles E. Loach. 
Earlier in dial, 
tit-bit. See tit, 2. 

Tit-Bits, d'he Jt.E.C. weekly eommiinique : Air 
I'orce : 1915-18. E. k Gibbons. Tunning the 

popular weekly. 

tit-fer (gen. titfer) ; tit-for-tat. A hat: tiie 
short form being an obvious abhr. (C. 20) of the 
second, wdiich is rhyming s. of late ('. 19-20. E. i*!' 
Gibbons : B. & F.—2. (tit-for-tat.) ‘ Too hlood}^ 
right ’ (q.v.) : military : 1914 ; oh. B. & P. 

tit willow. A pillow : from ca. 1870. P. P., 
Bhyming Slang, 1932. 

titch. A flogging : Christ's Hospital ; niid- 
C. 19-20. ? ex tight breeches by blending, or ex dial. 

titeh, touch.—-2. Hi'iicc, occ. as a v. V. k 11. 
titery. Sc<^ tittery.—titfer. See tit-fer. 
tith. Tight: coll, and dial. : ca. 1015-30. Rare 
except in ilramatist P’h'ti lier. O.E.D. 

Titire-Tu. See Tityre-Tu. 
titivate, tittivate ; occ. tiddivate, tidi-, tiddyvate. 
To put finishing or additional touclu's to (one's 
toilet, one.sclf) : coll. : rcs[). 1805, 1830, 1824, 1833, 
1823. It.g. Dickens in Boz, ‘ Regular as clockwairk 
—breakfast at nine—-dress and tittivate a litth',’, 
this ({notation illustrating and alTording the earliest 
examjile of the v.i. ustsl as v. refhwive. IVrha})s ex 
tidy w'lth a quasi-Latm (uiding on cultivate : O.E.D. 
‘Or fanciful (dahoration of synonymous dial tiff, 
P’r. altife], “to d('ckc, . . . adoriK' ” (('otgravt') ’ . 
W. Also with faff or up. —2. Hcnc(', v.t., to tri'at 
gently: lower clas.scs’(— 1923). Manchon. 

titivated, -ating, -ation, -ator. OI)\iouH deriva¬ 
tive's ex titivati : C!. 19 20. (’oil. 

titley ; g<‘n., and in (J. 20 almost ahvays, tiddly, 
occ. tiddley. Into.xicating lujiior : low (- 18,■>9) 
H., 1st cd. {Utley). Prob. ex tiddlyirniL (cj.v.), a 
]»uhlic-hoiisc.--2. Hence, a drink : low' : from ca 
1870. Baumann. In C. 20, gen. a liKlo drink 
(Manchon). 

titley ; tiddly. Drunk : low : app. unrecord('d 
before ('. 20, though on the tiddl{()y, intoxicat-cd or 
in a fair way of becoming intoxicated, ajiyicars in 
Bunch in 18f»5 (O.E.D. Su]).). If thus late, then ex 
the II., but if earlier than tiddlywink (q.v.), then pci - 
baps a corruption (? orig. dial.) of tipsy. 

titley (or tiddley) and binder. A driiik of beer and 
a piece of brcad-and-chccso (cf. binder, 1) : public' 
house phrase: C. 20. (ihismond Ryan, St 
Eustace and the Albatross, 1935.) 

titmouse. See tit, n., 2. Plx titmouse, fig. = a 
email thing. 

titotular bosh. Absolute nonstmse: orig. and 
mainly music-halls’: 1897-8. Ware. Punning 
teetotal. 

*tit’s back, as fine a fellow as ever crossed. A 

very fine fellow : either c. or low (— 1887). Bau¬ 
mann. See tit, 1. ) 

♦titter. A girl or young woman : criminals’ and 
tramps’ c. (-■ 1812) >, by 1900, low s. Vaux ; 
H., Ist to 3rd ed. ; Henley, 1887, ‘ You flymy 
titters full of flam.’ Plither ex titter, a giggle, or ex 
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Scots titty, a sister, or again, ex dial, titty, a breast: 
the third possibility is perhaps the likeliest, for titty, 
sister, is mainly a child’s word, unless wo consider 
that dial, titty, a girl, has been influenced by titty, a 
breast. 

tittery. Gin : C. 18. Perhaps ex titter, to giggle : 
Bailey. Occ. titery, tityre. 

Tittery-tu. Seo Tityre-tu. 
tittie. See titty.-—tittivate. See titivate, 
tittle. To whisj)er ; to gossip : late C. 14-20 : 
S.E. until late C. 18, then coll, and dial. ; in C. 20, 
mainly dial. Prob. echoic. 

tittlebat. A somewhat illiterate, mainly London, 
coll, form of stickleback : C. 10—20. E.D.T). and 

W. Also tiddlebat, tittleback. (Slovenliness gener¬ 
ates many such popular corruptions.) 

tittup ; occ. titup. As n., eligible only in the 
tH{t)}ij\ the thing : that's the t., that’s the thing; 
the correct t., the correct thing : low : late C. 19- 
20 ; ob. Ex tit{t)u]>, a hors(>’H canter, itself echoic. 

tittup, v.i. 'I’o toss for drinks : nautical : C. 20. 
S.O.I). lOx tittup, to canter. (T. : 

tit(t)uppy. Thisteady, shaky : coll. : 1798, 

JaiK' Austen. Itarcly of persons, and in C. 20 
mainly dial. E\ tit{t)up, a horse's canter. 

titty ; occ. tittie. A sister; a girl or young 
wornnn : Scots coll, (mostly among children as 
‘sister ): from ca. 1720. Ramsay, Burns, Scott. 
Pi'rliaps ex child’s pronunciation of O.E.I). 

Of. Utter, (j.v.- 2. A or the breast, esp. the human 
motluT’s : nursery coll., and dial. : from ca. 1740. 
(In dial., occ. idty.) —9. A diminutive of teat (cf. 
td, 9, q.v.) : coll. : (’. 19-20.—4. Ibrnce, a dummy 
Uat: coll. (— 1927). C'ollinson.—5. A kitUm, a 
cut ; also in ad<lresH : rHirs(*ry coll., and dial. ; 
C. 19 20. Glare, 1821 (O.E.I.).). Ex child’s jiron. 
of kitty. 

titty and billy (or -ie and -ie). Sister and brother: 
Scots coll. ; 19 20. Ex 1. q.v.—2. Ibmce, 

be titty-billy (or -n ), to be intimate : Scots coll. 
( — 182o). Jamieson. 

titty “bag ; -bottle. Resp., a small linen bag con- 
taiiiiiig bread s])rinkled with svectened milk, given 
by some nurses to their charges ; a bottle (ol milk) 
with teat attached : children's ; C. 20. Manchon. 

tityre. See tittery. 
titup. Sec tittup. 

Tityre-tu ; also Titire-Tu, Tytere (or -ire)“tu, 
Tittery tu, tittyry. A mmubcr ot a band of rich and 
leisured roughs of ca. 1()2(M)0 : a coll, nickname > 
S.E. The U.E.l). records the name in 1(529 (J. 
Chamberlain); ‘ VV’ater-Po<‘t ’ Taylor; Herrick. 
Ex the ojicning word.s of Virgil’s First Eclogue. 

tius. A suit (of clothes) ; back s. (— 1909). 
Ware restricts it to East London. 

tiv(v)y. The female pudend : low ; C. 19-20 ; 
ob. ? ex dial. tiv{e)y, activity. 

’Tizer, The. S(*e ’Tiser. 

tizzy ; oc('. tizzey, tissey. A sixjicnco: resp. 
1804, 1809, and (t in C. 20) 1829. Moncrieflf, 1823. 
‘ Hand us over three browns out of that ’ere tizzy.’ 
O.E.D. ; E. & H. Prob. a cornqition of tester, q.v., 
via tilbury, q.v. See also testy. Cf. swiz for swindle 
(W.). 

tizzy-poole. A fives ball : Winchester : from ca. 
1870. Because it used to cost &d. and bo sold by a 
head portt;r named I’oolo. Cf. the Harrow tizzy- 
tick, ‘ an order on a tradesman to the extent of 6d. a 
day ’, E. & H. : mid-C. 19-20. 

tizzy-snatcher. An assistant-paymaster : naval: 
C. 20. E. & Gibbons. Ex tizzy, q.v. 


to, preposition. At (as in to home); in (a place, as 
in ‘He lives to London ’) : S.E. until mid-C. 18, 
then dial, and (mostly U.S.) coll.,—in England, it is, 
as a coll,, illiterate, as indeed it is throughout the 
Empire, except Canada.—2. (After to be and in all to 
hits OT pieces) in, into : coll. : C. 18-20. Vanbrugh, 
ca. 1720, ‘ The glasses are all to bits,’ O.E.D.—9. The 
very pregnant use of to (in speech, gen. emphasised) 
as in ‘ There’s more to the Bible than there is to The 
Eheik,' ‘ Tliero’s something to Shakespeare ’ is a 
C. 20 coll. (? earlier than 1915) prob. derived ex to it, 
q.v.—4. Used at the end of yihrase or clause and = 

‘ to do ’, etc., it is rare IxToni C. 19, but a very fre¬ 
quent coll, in late C, 19-20. ‘ 1 went because I had 

to.’ O.E.D. 

to, adv^. Expressing contact as in shut a door to : 
M.E.-(’. 20 ; S.E. until mid-C. 19, then coll. 
(O.E.D.)—2. ‘ Expn'ssing attachment, application, 
or addition ’ : C. 15-20 ; S.E. until C. 19, then coll. 

‘ We ordered the horses to ’, 1889 (O.E.I).) ; C. W. 
Thurlow (Taig, 1995, ‘ We threw the coat to ’, i.e. 
on to the body. 

to, conjunction, is sol. : late C. 19-20. E.g. 
* Wait to I see you.’ Rare. (Also in dial). 

to it, that^S ail there is. There is nothing to add, 
do, or say : coll. (orig. U.S.), anglicised ca. 1910. 
Cf. to, 3, q.v. In these cognates, (is) to ~ (is) 
notable, good, significant (in it, etc.). Possibly the 
pregnancy of this to originated in the to stated or 
implied in the ethic dative. 

to-night’s the night ! A c.p. of late C. 19-20 ; ob. 
to rights. See rights, to.—-toac. See taoc. 
to the nines, ♦to the ruflElan. To an I'xtreme or 
superlative degree : for to the nines, see nines ; to 
the ruffian is c. of ca. 1810-50 : Vaux. 

toad. A German hand-grenade, shajx'd rather 
lik<'one : military coll. : 1015; ob. E. t5c Gibbons. 
—2. ‘ A piece of hot toast put into their beer by 
college men ’ : Winchester : C. 19. Wrench. 

toad-in-the-hole. A sandwich-boani : mostly 
London (— 1864) ; t by 1920. H., 9rd ed. Ex the 

meat dif'h so named.—2. Hence, occ., the man 
carrying it : liit<‘ 19-e‘arly 20. Manchon. 

toad is of feathers, as full of money as a. Permi- 
less ; coll.: ca. 1785-1900. Grose, 2nd ed. ; Bau¬ 
mann. T’rob. suggested by : 

toad of a side-pocket, as much need of it as a. See 
side-pocket. 

toad on a chopping-block, (s)he sits like a. (S)he 

sits badly on a liorse : coll. (—- 1785) ; t by 1920. 
(Jr().se, Lst ed. A picturesque .simile as applied to a 
side-saddle. (In Lincolnshire dial, ; ... on a 

shard: E.D.D.) 

toast. A toper ; (oW/onsO a liviJy old fellow fond 
of his liquor : (“a. 1 (>(58-1800, but ob. by 1730. 
L’Estrange, B.E., Grose. such phrases as ale 

and toast. 

toast, (had) on. Swindled: from ca. 1885. St 
James's Gazdte, Nov. (5, 188(5, relers to had on toast 
as ‘ a quaint and pleasing modern ])hras(‘ ’.—2. 
Hence, on toast - cornen'd : Irtiiu early LSOfl’s.- - 
3. Hence, in C. 20 : comjiliant, extremely willing to 
help, Bcrvile, at one’s nuTcy. 

toast your blooming eye-brows ! Go to blazes !: 
lower classe.s’ c.p. of ca. 1895 1915. Ware. 

toasting-fork, -iron. A sword : jocular coll. : 
1696, Shakespeare, and Grose, 1st ed.. have i.-tron. 
which is ob. by 1880, f P914 ; t.-fork dates from 
ca. 1860 and occurs in Tom Brown at Oxford, 1861 
Cf. cheese-toaster (and the t E. toaster), iikewu.#* 
derived ex its most gen. use. 
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toasty. Warmly tinted: artists’ : from mid- 
1890’s. Lit., (burnt) brown. 

tobacco, m^e dead men chew. To keep the 
names of dead men on the books : naval : late C. 
18-early 19. John Davis, The Post Captain, 1805. 

Tobacco Browne. Isaac Hawkins Browne (1 TOS¬ 
CO), wit and poet; author of parodies entitled A 
Pipe of Tobacco. (Dawson.) 

tobacco chart. Gen. pi., ‘ the . . . inaccurate 
charts that could formerly be bought from any ship 
chandler at a low price ’ : nautical : ea. 1840-90. 
Bowen. Perhaps as sold at the jirice of an ounce of 
tobacco, or because they were tobacco-stained. 

tobacco-pipe curls. Corkscrew curls worn by 
costers and Gypsies ; (esp. I..ondon) lower classes’ 
(— 1887) ; ob. Baumann. E.V the curve of such a 
pipe. 

tobaccy. Tobacco : lower classes’ coll. ; from 
the ISTO’s if not earlier. W. S. Gilbert, //.il/.*S^. 
Pinafore, ‘I’ve snuff and tobaccy and excellent 
jacky.’ {Slang, p. 101.) 

tobby. A deck boj^; nautical: late C. 19-20 : 
Bowen. ? ex toby, n., 5 : because always at hand. 

*tob€r. A road : tramps’ c. and Romany, the 
former in 1845 in ''No. 747 \ See toby, 5.—2. 
Hence, a circus-field : Parlyaree (?) and circus s. 
(— 19J3). E. Seago, Circus Company.- —3. Among 
grafters, it is a fair-ground or market; hence, om^’s 
pitch thereon or therein : C. 20. Philip Allingham, 
Cheapjack, 1934. 

tober-mush. A market-inspector; market- 
traders’ (e.g. Petticoat Lane); C. 20. Ex preceding 
-f mvsh, n., last simse : cf. coring mush and rye 
mush. (T. also : 

tober omee (or omey or homee or homey). A toll- 
collector : grafters’ ; late C. 19-20. Philij) Alling¬ 
ham, Cheapjack, 1934. (’f. (ober-wush. 

toby. The buttocks; from ea. 1675. Esp. in 
tickle one 8 toby, to bent him on the buttocks. Ex 
the proper name.— 2. Ibuicc, the fiunale })udend, as 
in Cotton, ca. 1678. Ob,— -3. (Always the toby.) 
The highway: c. (— 1811). hex. Pal., Lytton, 
Ainsworth, Hindley ; ob., th(‘ gen. C. 20 term being 
drum. Also, fig., robbery on the highway : 1812, 
Vaux. Cf. toby man, q.v. Ex Sheila tobnr, a road, 
itself perha})S a ‘ deliberate pervcu’sion of Irish 
bothar, road W’. Occ. tober. Cf. the ^. and the 
phrases. —4. Hence, a pitch : showmen's: from ca. 
1890. The. Standard, Jan. 29, 1893, ‘ W'e have to 
be out in th(‘ road early ... to secure our 
“ Toby — 5. Toby, the dog in a Punch and Judy 
show : 1840 ; coll, very soon > N.E. : see swatchel. 
‘The dog in [TliC! Book of] Toliit ... is jirobably 
the eponym of “Dog Toby” of “Punch and 
Judy”’ (Sir Paul Harvey).—0. A lady’s collar: 
Society coll. ; ca. 1882-1918. Ex ‘ the wide frill 
worn round the neck by Mr Punch’s dog ’ (Ware).— 
7. Hence (?), a steel helmet : military : from late 
1916. E. & Gibbons.—8. A tramp : c. : C. 20. 
George Orwell, Down and Out, 1933. Ex senses 3,4. 

*toby, v.t. To rob (a person) on the highway ; 
hence, done for a toby, convicted for highway rob¬ 
bery : c. of ca. 1810-50. Vaux (v. and phrase). 

♦toby, high (or main). Highway robbery by a 
mounb'd person ; that of footpads being the low 
toby. C. of ca. 1810-5(h Vaux. JSee toby, n., 3.— 
2. Also {high toby only), the highway itself. 

♦toby, high spice ; high toby spice. The highway 
viewed as the locality for robbery ; c. (— 1812). 
Byron, 1812 {h.t.s.); Hindley, 1876 {h.s.t.). Ex 
toby, n., 3. 


♦toby, ply or ride the. To practise highway rob¬ 
bery : c. of ca. 1812 -70. Ex toby, n., 3, and cf. 
toby, high. 

♦toby concern or lay. The practice of highway 
robbery: c, : 1811 {lay); t hy 1880. ‘ Ducange 

Anglicus ’ and H. Ist ed., have toby consarn. 

♦toby gill ,* high toby gloak ; toby man. A high¬ 
wayman : c. : from ca. 1810,- f by 1880. Vaux, 
1812, has all three. (Romanv tober kov, cove.) 
Cf. : 

♦toby man, high and low. A highwayman and a 
footpad: c. : ca. 1810-80. Jax. Pal., 1811. Ex 
toby, n., 3, and cf. toby gdl, et<‘. 

♦toby spice. iSc e- toby, high spice, and ♦spice, 
toe emma. A trench mortar : military : from 
1915. Ex signalese for t m. —2. H<‘nc(‘, a ffavelling 
medical board : Australian : from 191(). Such a 
board ‘ shot ’ soldiers into the trenches. 

toco, toko. Cdiastisement ; from ca 1820 ; ob. 
Bee. 1823, ‘ If . . . Blackci' gets a vliip about his 
back, why he has caught toco.’ Hence, to give (a 
person) toco, to thrash him, as in Hughes, 1857, 

‘ Administer toco to the UTctched fag.s PiTha[)S 
ex (th(‘ d.'itive or ablativi' of) Gr. t6ko^, intc'rcsl, as 
the O.E.D. suggests; or ex Hindustani tokna, to 
censure, via the imj)crative toco, as Yule ct Burnell 
jiertinently remarks ; or, as 1 dillidently jiropose, 
ex some Negro or Polyni'sian word : (‘f. Maori toko, 
a rod (Edward Tregear's Diet., 1891). Cf. : 

toco for yam, get or nap. To lie jiunishi'd ; 
among sailors from ca. 1860, to get paid out. P><‘e 
records this (the gel), prob. thi* ong., form m 1823. 
On the analogy ot a stone for a loaf of bread, and, 
jiresumably, at first a tri'atment nn'O'd out to slaves. 

Bee toco. .2. By 1874, toco for yam had come to 

mean ‘a Kolaiul for an Oliver ’ (11., 5th lal.) ; ob. 

Tod is the ‘ inevitable ’ nicknaiiU' of any man sur- 
named Sloan (after th(“ famous jockey) or Hunter 
(ef. the surname Todhnnter) : naval and military : 
lat<“ (k 19-20. E. (dbhons. 

tod ; toddy. A foppishly or gaily dressed jierson 
(rarely lemalc) : W'l'st Yorkshin* s. ( - 19oi), not 
dull. E.D.l). l.e. dial, tod, a fox. 

tod, adj. Aloru' ; I'S]). be on one's tod, to be, or to 
work, aloiH* : grafters’ : from ca. 1895. ITiilip 
Allingham, Cheajijack, 1934. Proh. cx a lost Tod 
Sloan, rhyming s. arising ca. 1894 : cf. d'od. 

[toddle, to go, walk, depart, is, hy the O.E.D., 
considered S.E. : hut its C. 20 use, in the upjxT 
and u])])cr-middle elasscs (see, e.g., Dorothy Sayers’s 
Lord PeUr Wimsey novels), seems to me to he eoll.j 
toddy, -ie. In address to a ehild of 1 3 years : 
coll. : ? mid-(k 19 20. Such a ciiild toddies rather 
than walks ; ef. dial, toddy, little, and lamiliar S.E. 
toddlc.'i, a todrihng ehild.—2. Sec tod, n. 

toddy-blossom. A ‘ grog-blossom q.v. : C. 19- 
20 ; oh. Ex toddy, the beverage. 

toddy-stick. A muddler: low: mid-C. 19-20. 
On stick used pejoratively. 

todge. To smash (to a pulp): provincial; 
C. 19-20. Ex dial, todge, stodge. 

toe, v.t. To kick : low : from ca. 1800 : coll. >, 
ca. 1910, S.E. 

toe, have or hold by the. To hold securely : coll.; 
mid-C. 16-mid-17. Chronicler Hall and Bishoji 
Hail. O.E.D. Cf. short hairs, q.v. 

toe, kiss the Pope’s. Respectfully to set one’s 
lips to the golden cross on the l^ope’s right sandal : 
1768, the Earl Carlisle; s. >, ca. 1890, coll. 
(O.E.D.) 

toe, turn on the. To turn (a person) off the ladder 
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in hanging: late C. 16-early 17. Nashe, 1594 
(O.E.D.). 

[toe-and-rag is Mancbon's error for toe-rag^ 
q.v.] 

toe-face. An objectionable or dirty follow ; low 
{- 192;!). Manchon. 

toe-fit-ti(e). I'o tie a string to (a boy’s) toe and 
haul him out of bed : Public Schools’, esp. Winches¬ 
ter and I'elsted : ca. 1870-1900. The Felstedian, 
Nov., 1881, ‘ “ To fit-ti ”, in reference to verbs of 
the third conjugation transh'ired from the similarity 
of sound to the schoolboy’s toe.’ 

toe-nail poisoning. Ptomaine poisoning : jocu¬ 
lar : from 1984. 

toe-path. An infantry regiment : cavalrymen’s : 
ca. 1890-1914. Ware. Punning tovj-path. 

toe-rag. A beggar : provincial s. {— 1909). 
Ware. Perhaps e.\ ior-ragger, q.v.—2. ‘A London 
docker who works bulk grain ex-ship ’: nautical: 
C. 20. liowen. 

toe-rag, shake one’s. See shake one’s toe-rag. 
toe-ragger, -rigger. A t(‘rm of op]>robrium : 
Australia and New Zealand resj)., as in Truth (the 
Sydney one), Jan. 12. 1890, ‘ “ A toe-ragger ” is 
Maori . . . The nastiest term of contempt was tiui 
rika nkri, or slave. The old whalers on th<i Maori- 
land (oast in their anger called each other toe- 
n^r/fT.v', and to-day the word in the form of toe- 
ragger lias spread throughout the whole of the 
ISouth Sca>.’ Morris. 

*toe-ragS. Tliose windings of cotton-wool about 
the ball of the foot and the toes which, to displace 
socks, prc\(‘nt blistering ; tramps' c. : C. 20. E.g. 
in F. Jennings, Tramputg irith Tr(nnj)S, 19,82. 

toes, claw one’s. To indulge oneself: coll. : 
mid-(’. LVi'arly Pi. O.F.l). 

toes, cool one’s. To have to wait : coll. : ca. 
IbOO-1700. Prathwait, KiOo (O.K.l).). to cool 
(or kick) oin \s hrrl^. 

toes, on old. Aged ; in old age : coll. : C. 15. 
O.lv 1). C’l. old honc.s. 

toe's length, the. Almost no distance : coll. ; 
iVoiii ca. 1 S20 ; ob. ((). F 11.) 

toes of, step or tread on the. To vex ; give 
umbrage to : coll. : mid-C. 19 20. llolaTt Brown¬ 
ing. 1808 (().F. I).). Ex lit .‘•ensc. 

toes up. (Lying) dead ; 1851, );\Iayhew (O.E.D.); 
slightly ob. (’f. : 

toes up, turn one’s. To die : 1800, K< ade, 

‘tSewral aibah'stiers turned tluur toes up.’ In 
E. 20, occ. elaborateil to tinn our's toes np to the 
daisns (Manchon). Cf. tors up, and ’ die ’ synonymy 
in iro/'ds' ' 

toey. A ‘ swell ’ : New South W ales : late 
C. 19 20 ; oh. ? corrujttion of: 

toff. A ‘sw«>ll’; a ‘nob’ (well-to-do i>erson); 
proletarian : from 1850’s ; slightly ob. (’a. 1808, 
there was a musie-hall song entitled The Shoreditch 
Toff, by Arthur Lloyd ; WJiiteing, 1899. Ex tuft, 
via toft, q.v. —2. Hence, a man of fortitude and 
courage : late Ch 19-20 ; slightly ob. The Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 10, 1902, ‘ He held out his wrists to 
bo handeulbal, and exclaimed, “ Now I’ll die like a 
toff”.'—8. A ‘brick’, a person behaving hand- 
Bomelv 1898 (O.E.D, ; slightlv ob. 

toff, V. 1 Csp. be toffed np, to be dressed like a 
‘ toff ’ : low : 1928 (O.E.D. Sup.). 

toff bundle-carrier. A gentleman accompanying 
a prosperous serio-comic from hall to hall on her 
evening ‘ rounds ’; theatrical: ca. 1870-1900. 
Ware. Ex toff, 1. 


*tofl-omee. The superlative of toff, 1 : c. 
(- 1909). Ware. 

toff-shoving. ‘ Pushing about well-dressed men 
in a crowd ’ : London roughs’ : ca. 1882-1900. 
Ware. 

*toffee. Tobacco: c. (— 1982). ‘ Stuart Wood.’ 

Ex its colour. 

toffee, not for. Not at all ; by no manner of 
means ; not in any circumstances : uncultured : 
late C. 19-20. Hugh Walpole, Vanessa, 19.38 ; 

‘ That fellow X. can’t bat for toffee,’ of a Test 
cricketer in 1934, 

toffee-apple. A trench-mortar stick-bomb : mili¬ 
tary coll. : 1915-18. F. & (Jihbons, ‘ From . . . the 
apples dipped in toffee [and] sold under the name at 
English country fairs ’. 

Toffee Men, the. Everton Football Club 
(‘soccer ’) : K])orting : C. 20. Ex Everton toffee. 

toffee-nosed. Supercilious ; too proud ; con¬ 
ceited : lower classes’ : C. 20 ; ob. F. & Gibbons. 
With j)un on toffy. 

toffee-scramble. A toffre-making : schoolboys’ 
coll. : C. 20. Anon., Troddles, 1901. 

toffer. A fasliionablo whore : low : ca. 1860- 
1914. H.. 2nd ed. Cf. : 

tofficky. Showy ; vulgarly dressy : low : ca. 
1860-1910. H., 2nd ed. Ex toff, 1 . 

toffish ; toffy. Stylish : ‘ swell ’ : resp. from 

ca. 1873, wIh'U toffishness ocemrs in Creenwmod's 
Strange Company ; 1901, Jerome K, Jerome 

(O.E.I).); toffy, ob., ex tofficky. 

toft. A variant, prob. the iram. source of toff, 1, 
q.v. : ea. 18,50-1910. Mayhew', 1851 ; H., 1st ed 
If not toff d(‘based—and the dates seem to preclude 
this^—then tuft corrupted. 

*tog. A coat : late C. 18-20 : c. >, ca. 1820, 
low s. Tuft, 1798, ‘ Long tog, a coat ’ ; Andrewc'*, 
1809, ^ Tatty tog, a gaming cloth’; Vaux, 1812. 
‘ Tog, a coat’. O.E.l^. Ex toge, q.v., or, less prob , 
tog{e)man{s), a cloak.—2. Sc'e toge and togs.— 8 
See taoc.— 4. A week's wages on piecH'-work : 
tailors’ : C. 20. Ferhaps ex sense 1. 

tog, V. First as jmst })p1. togged, dressed, 1798, 
to tog being recorded not before 1812. \’au.\, ‘ To 

tog is to . . . put on clothes ; to tog a person, . . . 
to supply them with apparel.’ Low s. verging on c. 
Ex toge. 

tog, long. See tog, n.— tog, tatty. See ibid, 
tog, upper. An overcoat : c. of ca. 1810-50. 
Vaux. Gf. togger, 1 . Ex tog, n. 

tog-bound. Having no good clothes : lower 
classes' (— 1909). W’are. 

tog-fencer. A tailor : London proletariat : ca. 
1870-1915. Ware. 

tog it ; t. out ; t. up. v.i., to dress smartly : 
proletarian : resp. 1844, 1869, 1908. O.E.D.—2. 
Afi v.t., tog out occurs in 1820 in The London Maga¬ 
zine (1, 25), ‘ He was always togged out to the 
nines,’ and tog np in 1894 (O.E.D.). 

tog-maker. A low-class tailor: proletarian : 
late C. 19-20. Prob. ex togs. 
tog up. See tog it. 

toga play. An Ancient-('lassies drama : theat¬ 
rical coll. (— 1909) ; ob. Ware. Ex the ancient 
Homan male garimuit. 

^togamans. See togemans. 

’•'toge. A coat : c. : late C. 17-18. B.E. Ex 
togemans on S.E. toge ( -- toga). 

’*‘togeman(s) ; togman. A cloak ,* a (loose) coat; 
rarely, a gowm (B.E.) : c. of ca. 1565-1840, but ob. 
by 1800 if not indeed by 1750. Harman, 1567, all 
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throe forms ; togeman, very rare after 1700, logman 
app. not later than 1700 ; Grose, 1st ed., logmans, 
2nd ed., toge7na7Ls ; Bee, the rare togamans. Ex 
Roman toga, perhaps in its Fr. form {toge), 4- the c. 
suffix ~7jians, q.v^. Cf. tog, toge, togs. 

togey. A knotted lanyard used disciplinarily or 
bullyingly : in the training-ship Bntannia : late 
C. 10-Hjarly 20. Bowen. Prob. ex toco; ef. toko, 
take. 

togged, togged out or up ; togged up to the nines. 
See resp. tog, v., and tog it. 

togger. Perhaps only m npjier logger, an over¬ 
coat : low 8. of ca. 1820-60. Egan, 1823, ‘And 
with his upper togger gay, | Prejiared to toddle 
swift away.’ Ex tog, n., 1, q.v.—2. A boat in the 
Torpids : Oxford University : from mid-1890’s. 
Ex Torpid, via ‘ the Oxford -er \ on (Cambridge 
slogger. (Occ. as adj. : E. & H., 1904.)—3. In pi., 
gen. T, the Torpids, i.e. the races themselves, the 
competition as Ji whole ; ibid. : C. 20.-—4. At 
Harrow (also Torpid), a boy not yet two years in the 
School : from ca. 1890. F. & H. 

toggery. Clothes: s. (1812, Vaux) >, ca. 1890, 
coll. Monorieff, 1823, ‘ This toggery will never fit 
--you must have a new rig-out.’—2. Hence esp,, 
oflicial or vocational dress : from ca. 1825 ; slightly 
ob. Marryat, 1837, has long toggery, landsmen’s 
clothes ; ef. togs, long. —3. Htuice, (a horse’s) 
harness : from late 1850's ; slightly ob, H., 1st ed. 
—4. Hence, loosely, one’s ‘ gear ’ or belongings ; 
from late I860's ; ob. H., 1st ed. 

*toggy. A cloak ; a coat: c. : ca. 1815-1910. 
Ex tog, n., 1, on toggery, or jx'rhaps imin. ex '\ioggy, 
tuggy, an overcoat for the arctic regions, 
togies. See togy. 

*togman. See togeman(s). The logmans of 
Grose, Ist ed., is a confusion, as also, iirob., is 
Baumann’s togomans. 

*togS. Clothes : c. (— 1809) >, ca. 1825, low s. 
>, ca. 18(i0, gen. s. ; in C. 20, usually jocular coll. 
G. Andrewes's Diet. ; Dickens ; Blackmore, Ex 
tog, n., 1, q.v.—2. In phrases,—chiefly these two: 

togs, long. Jjandsmen’s clothes : nautical s. >, 
ca. 1890, coll. : 1830, Marryat, ‘ 1 retained a suit of 
“long togs’’, as we call them,’ O.F.D. ; Dana. 
Prob. on long clothes. Cf. at toggery, 2, and the 
derivative ; 

togs, Sunday. One’s bo.st clothes : London and 
nautical s. (— 1859) >, by 1904, gen. 11., Ist cd. ; 
Smyth ; F. 11. Ex togs, q.v, ; cf. togs, long. 

togy. (Gen. pi.) A knotted roj)c's-end ‘carried 
about liiddi'ii by elder lioys to b(‘at their fags with ’ : 
Public Schools’ : from ca. 1870; ob. Ware. 
Prob, ex toco, q.v. Also togey, q.v. 

toheno : occ. tohereno. Very nice : late C. 19- 
20 : costers’. Lit., hoi one reversed. 

*toke. (Ory) bread : low s. (— 1859) verging, 
orig., on c. H., Ist ed. Perhaps imk (food) or 
(hard and soft) tack corrupted.—2. Hence, food in 
gen. : low s. and c.: from ca. 1875. Anon., Five 
Years' Penal Servitude, 1877, ‘ What in prison slang 
is called Ids toko or chuck.’— 3. A loaf of bread, esp. 
a small loaf of bread served in prison : (mostly 
prison) c. : late C. 19-20. ‘ Stuart Wood 1932 ; 

‘ .James Sjumser 1934,— i. (Prob. ex 1.) A piece, 
portion ; lump : rare and low : from early 1870’8 ; 
ob. H., 5th ed. 

toke, V. To idle, ‘ loaf ’ : Leys School : late 
C. 19-20. Ex thoke, v. : q.v. 

token, Tom-fooPs. Money : late C. 17-mid-i8. 
B.E. Contrast: 


token, the. ’Venereal disease, esp. in tip one (gen. 
male) the token, to infi'ct vencreally : low : from ca. 
1780 ; very ob. Grose, 1st ed. Ex token, a blotch 
or discoloration indicative of disease, esp. the 
plague, (the tokens, the plague, is S.E.) 
toko. Se(' toco. 

toko, take. ‘ To take four dozen lashes in the old 
Navy without crying out ’ (Bowen) : ca. 1840-90. 
Ex toco for yam, q.v. 

tokon. A rare variant (— 1923) of toco, q.v. 
Manchon, 

tol. A sword: c. of late C. 17-18. B.E. ; 
Grose, Ist ed. Abhr, Toledo, a sword there made. 
Hence, ru77i tol, a gohl- or siJver-hilted sword ; queer 
tol, a brass- or steel-liiltcd one, i.e, an ordinary one. 
—2. A share ; a lot (of . . .) : back s. (— 1859). 
11 ., Ist ed. 

tol-lol. Intoxicated : Yorkshire and Notting¬ 
hamshire : from ca. 1890. E.D.D.—2. See ; 

tol-lol(l) ; tol-lollish. Pretty good : resp. from 
middle ITOO’s and late 1850 8 ; ob. Mrs A, M. 
Bennett, 1797 ; H., 2nd ed., has both ; W. S. 
Gilbert, ‘ Lord Nelson, too, was pretty w^ ll— | That 
is, tol-lol-ish ! ’ <fe H. ; O.K.D. jiy th(5 n- 
duplication of the first syllable of tolrrafile.- -2. As 
adv., tolerably : from late 1850's. H., 2nd ed. 

told, be. To obtain one’s colours m a school 
team : Tonbridgi' : late C. 19-20. 

told out. Exhausted : coll, : ISOl, Whyte- 
Melvdh', of a horse. Lit., counted out. O.F.D. 

tole. 7’old : sol. : C. 19-20. Cf. stole for stolen. 
tolerable. In fair liealth : coll.: 1847, C. Lronte, 

‘ We’re tolerable, sir, 1 tliank you.’— 2. As iwlv. 
(= tolerably) : from ca. 1070 : 8.E. until late ('. 18, 
then coll, and dial, 

tolerably. (Predicatively, of health.) Pretty 
well : coll. : 1778, Mmo D’Arhlay (O.E.D.). 
toUcester. Incorrect for fo/^At\s7,er ; C. 17. O.E.D. 
*tol(l)iban rig. ‘ A S])ecies of clu'at earned on by 
a woman, assuming th(i charac;ter of a di'af and 
dumb conjurer ’, Gro.se, 2n(l ed. : c. : ca. 17S0 1850. 
Ex rig, a trick, -j- toloben (q.v.), tol{l)i}>an, t he 
tongue. 

tolly. A candle : Public Schools’ : mid-('. 19 20, 
(IT. tolly 7ip, q.v.) ICx tallow. Hi'ncc, the Tolly, a 
tapering spire at tlu^ Juiek of the ( 'lose of Rugby 
School : Rugby ; late C. 19-20. Barren' Lelaml. 
The Athenmurn, Juru' 1(», 190().—2. A Hat instru¬ 
ment (e.g. a ruler) u.sed in caning : Stori 3 diurst : 
late C. 19-20. ? ex sense 1, or cx L. tollere. Esp. 

get the tolly (Manchon). 

tolly, gen. tolly up. To work by candle-light after 
the extinction of the other lights : Harrow kSchool 
(— 1889). Barrere & Lidand. ILx tolly, n., 1. 

tolly-shop. A prefect’s room (where caning is 
done): Stonyhiirst : lateC. 19-20. VjK tolly, n. 2nd 
sense. Cf. toUy-helet, a good-conduct card : ibid. : 
id. Because it ensured against caning, except for a 
particularly s<‘rious olfence. 
tolly up. See tolly, V. 

toloben. The tongue: c. : late C. 18-20. 
Hence, toloben rig, fortune-tilling. (Jf, toUiban rig. 
Also occ. spelt tollibon or Udlibon. (I am, however, 
unconvinced about toloben being the tongue ; it is 
vouehed-for only by F. & 11., and I think that there 
may bo a confusion witli Romany t allopen or 
tullipen (Smart & Croflon), or tulipen (Sampson), 
fat, lard, grease, a senses that, if extended to ‘ paint ’ 
for the face, might well explain toloben-rig, fortune- 
telling, and possibly also tolllhan-rig as above.) 

Tom, the big boll at Christ Church, Oxford, is S.E., 
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but after Tom, after hours, is a Christ Church coll. 
(— 1874). H., nth ed.—2. tom, long. Soo long 
tom. —11. tom, old. Gin: c. or low s. (— 1823); 
ob. Bee. Occ. (— 1887), merely tom or Tom, as in 
Baumann.—4. Inevitable nickname of all men 
named King : naval and military : late 0. 19---20. 
Bowen. Ex Tom King, the famous C. 18 highway¬ 
man.—5. (Either tom or Tow.) A girl : Australian: 
C. 20. C. J. Dennis. Prob. ox :—-O, ‘ A masculine 
woman of the town ’ (harlot) : low London : mid- 
C. 19-20.--7. A woman ‘ wlio does not can^ for the 
society of others than those of her oAvn sex ’ : 
Society : ca. 1880-1914. Ware.—8. A tomato : C. 
20 : a trade abbr, >, by 1925, a lower class coll. 
—9. (Cf. sense 4.) On the music-halls it is a fre¬ 
quent nickname for men surnamed (Udlins : C. 20. 
Ex ‘ the fre(juen(!y of Tom ('olhns on the old ‘ vaude¬ 
ville bills ’ (Douglas Buchanan). Cf. Jumper and 
Lottie, (|(|.v, 

Tom-a-Styles or -Stiles. Anybody, esp. in law, 
Viith Johri a-Kokes, q.v., as his opponent : ca. 1770- 
1830 : coll. ; by 1800, S.E. O. A. Stevens, 1772, 

‘ From John o’ Nokes to Tom o’ Stiles, [ What is it 
all but fooling?’; Gro.se, Ist ed. [Tom-a-Stilef^). 
Oec.. J oh 71-a- S t i les . vSec 1 Vords ! 

Tom and funny. Money : rhyming s. (— 1909); 
ob. \Varc 

Tom-and-Jerry days. The Regency (1810-20); 
also, the reign of George IV : coll. : ca. 1825-60. 
Ex Tom and Jerry in Pierce Egan’s Life in London, 
1821, with a continuation in 1828. The v., Tom.- 
a/uLJerry, to Iwhave riotously (1828), is rather S.E. 
than coll , Out 7'om-and-Jerry 1864) or T.-a/id-J. 
shop (— 1874), a low dnnking-shop, is coll. ; f by 
1910. The latter claboraO’s jcrriy-.s/iop, a low beer¬ 
house. recorded in 1834. H., 3rd and 5th edd. ; 

F. k. fl. ; O.K.I). 

Tom and Tib. See Tom, Dick, and Harry. 

Tom Astoner. A dashing or devil-may-care fel¬ 
low ; nautical : from ca. i860 ; ob. Smyth. Ex 
to astojiish or perhaps abbr. astofiisher ; Ned Ward, 
however, has, in 1706, 'Turn Kstenor, which may pun 
a surnanu' (G.E.D.). 

*Tom Bray’s bilk. ‘ Laying out ac-e and deuce 
at cnhbagf Vaux, 1812 ; ca. 1810-60 ; prob. orig. 
c. (low) gaming s. ? ex noted sharper. 

*Tom Brown. ‘ Twelve m hand, in crib Vaux : 
oa. 1810 60 ; ? e. '> s. 

Tom Cony. A sinpileton or very silly fellow : 
coll. : late C. 17-early 19. B.E., who spells it 

Conney ; Grose, 1st ed. 

Tom Cox. A shirker ; one who talks much, little 
does: naval: mid-C. 19-20. Cf. : 

Tom Cox’s traverse. See three turns. Cf. 

Bojering, q.v. 

Tom, Dick, and Harry. The common run of men 
(and women) : eoll. soon > S.E. : T., D., and 11., 
app. not before ca. 1815, but Lind.say, in 1566, has 
Jack and Tom, Torn and Tib is frequent in C. 17, 
Jack, Tom, tVill, and Dick in 1604 (James I 
loquitur), Tom, Jack and Dick in ‘Water-Poet’ 
Taylor, 1622, Tom and Dick occurs in C. 18, Tom, 
Dick, a)vl Francis in Shakespeare (1596), Dick, 
Tom, and Jack in 1660 (A. Bromc), Jack, Tom, and 
Harry ca. 1693 (T. Brovin), and Tom, Jack, and 
Harry in 1865. F. k H. ; O.E.D. ; Apperson 
(above all), and my Words ! Cf. Tom Tiler. 

Tom-doodle ; rarely -a-doodle. A simpleton: 
popular coll.: C. 18-20 ; ob. Ned Ward, 1707, ‘ That 
. . . Tom-doodle of a son . . . talks of nothing 
but his mother.’ 


Tom Double. A double-dealer, a shuffler : coll.: 
C. 18-mid-19. 

Tom Dram’s entertainment. The (very) rough 
reeejition of a guest : eoll. : ca. 1570-1640. Holins- 
hcd. Also John (Shakespeare), Jack (‘ Water- 
Poet ’ Taylor). Possibly ex an actual person’s 
name ; more prob., a pun on drum. 

Tom farthing (or F.). A fool: eoll. (1689, Shad- 
well) >, early in C. 18, S.E. ; oh. by 1910, f by 1930. 
F. & H. l^ejorative/artoi/?//. Cl. 'Tom-doodle. 

Tom Fool than Tom Fool knows, more know. A 
semi-proverhial o.]). of C. 18 20 ; ob. IkToe ; 
F. & IL, ‘ A sarcastic retort on failing to recognise, 
or professing to be unacquainted with, a person 
saluting ’. 

Tom Long. A jierson long a-coming or ‘ tire- 
soincily ’ so in telling a tale : coll. (? ; - S.L.) ; from 
ca. 1630 ; oh., exccyit in dial., which in (!. 19-20 it 
mainly is. W. Foster, 1631, ‘Surely this is Tom 
J..ong the carrier, who will never do his errand,’ 
O.E.D., but this is jireccded by ‘ Proverbs ’ Hey- 
wood, 1546, ‘ I will si'iid it him by John Long the 
carrier,’ i.e. at some vague date, and by Cotgravi', 
1611, ‘To stay’-“in C. 18—20, gen. wait-- ior 
John Long the Carrier ; to tarry long for that 
which comes hut slowly.’ In his Phra.'^eoloyia 
Gcneralis, 1681, W. Kolx-rtson has Tom Long the 
carrier; in late C. 17, B.E. has come by 'T. L. the c., 

‘ of what is very late, or long a coming and Grose, 
1st ed., much the same ])hrasc. Apperson. 

Tom-noddy. A stujud, a foolish, jierson ; coll. 
(- 1828) >. by 1860, S.E. 

*Tom o’ Bedlam. A madman, esp. if dischargi'd 
from Bedlam and allowed to beg : c. and s. : C. 17- 
carly 19. B.E., Grose. Cf. Abrain-man. 

Tom Owen’s stop. ‘ The left-liand ripen, scrawl¬ 
ing over th(5 antagonist’s face, service with the 
right ’, Beo : pugilistic : ca. 1820-40. Ex a 
boxer. 

♦Torn Pat. A parson or lietlge-priest : c. ; lat(‘ 
C. 17-<‘arly 18. Street Robbei le.^ Considered. A 
rum 'Torn Fat is a clerk in holy ordcTs, i.e. a genuiiu' 
cleric. App. Pat — patriro, q.v.—-2. A shoe : c. : 
C. 19-20 ; ob. (In Romany, a foot.) 

Tom Pepper. A bar : nautical s. (— 1867) : by 
189(K coll. Smyth. In sailors’ folk-lore, ‘Tom 
IVpper was the seaman who was kicked out of Hedi 
for lying ’ (Bowen). 

Tom Quad. The big quadrangk* at Christ (’hurch, 
Oxford ; Oxford University eoll. : late ('. 19-20. 
Ex Tom, the great bell at Christ Church. 

Tom Right. Night: rhyming s. (— 1857); ob. 

‘ l)ucange Aiiglicus.’ 

tom-rot. A variant (— 1887 ; f by 1920) of 
tommy-rot, q.v. Baumann. 

Tom Tador. A tailor in gen. ; coll. by 1890, 
S.E. : 1820, Scott (O.E.D ). 

Tom Tell-Troth (Truth). An honest man : coll, 
resp. C. 17 and 18-20 (ob.). 'Tom Trnc-Tongue, 
C. 14, is the generator ; Tom I'ruth, mainly C. 16 
(e.g. Latimer), the imm, generator. O.E.D. ; F. k 
H. ; Apyierson. 

Tom Thacker. J’obaeco : rhyming s. (on bacca) ; 
late C. 19-20. B. & P. 

Tom Thumb. Rum: rhyming S.: late C. 19-20. 
F. & Gibbons. 

Tom Tiler or Tyler. Any ordinary man : coll.: 
ca. 1580-1640. Stonyhurst, 1582. Cl. Tom, Dick, 
and Harry. —2. Hence, a henpo'dved husband : id. : 
early C. 17. 

tom-tit. To defecate : rhyming s. (late C. 19-20) 
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on 8h*t. B. & P. Also pony and trap (same period) 
on crap (Ibid.). 

tom-tom. A Chinese gong : catachrestic : from 
late ISoO’s. Also tam-tam. O.E.D. 

Tom Topper(s) or Tug. A ferryman ; any river 
hand : low London : from ca. 18G0 ; ob. H., 3rd 
ed. (‘ Topper . . . From a poi)ular song, entitled 
“ Overboard he vent ” ’), for both ; J\ig presumably 
from that vessel, though perhaps imm. ex ‘ the 
small stage-play H., 6th ed. 

Tom Tripe. A pipe : rhyming s. (— 1859); t t>y 
1900. H., Ist ed. The C. 20 term ia cherry ripe, 

q.v. Cf. Tommy tripe, q.v. 

Tom Tug. A fool: rhyming s. (— 1874) on mug. 
H., 5th ed.—2. See Tom Topper.—3. A bed-bug ; 
rhyming s. (— 1909). IV’are. Contrast sense 1. 

Tom Turdman. A nightman : low ; from ca. 
1700; ob. E. Ward, 1703 (Matthews); Grose, 
Ist ed. 

Tom Tyler. See Tom Tiler, 
tomahawk is cataohre.stio when used of a knob- 
kerry : late C. 17-20. O.E.D.—^2. A policeman’s 
baton: urban, esp. Cockneys’ (— 1909); slightly 
ob. Ware. 

tomall(e)y. Incorrect when — tamal, a South 
American dish : mid-C. 19-20. O.E.I.). 

Tomasso di Rotto or tomasso di rotto. Tommy- 
rot: middle-class youths’; ca. 1905-14. Ware, 

‘ Italian shape i.e. an Italianising of Tommy Hot. 

♦tomato-can tramp. A tramp that, to sleep, will 
curl up anywhere : tramps’ c. (— 1932). Frank 
Jennings. Even an old tin suffices as a pillow. 

tombstone. A pawn-ticket : low (— 1804). H,, 
3rd ed.—2. A projecting tooth, esp. if discoloured : 
C. 20. 

tombstone-style. An advertisement (randy of 
other matter) so ‘ displayed i.e. composed, that it 
resembles a monumental inscription; printers’ 
coll.: from ca. 1880. 

tomjohn ; Tomjohn. A tonjon ; Anglo-Indian 
(-- 1880). Yule & Burnell. By Hobson-Jobson. 

tommy, as applied to goods (mainly food) sup¬ 
plied to workmen in lieu of wages, is S.E. ; so too, 
according to the O.E.D., it is as the soldiers’ and, 
Irom ca. 1800, the lower classes’ word for (ong. 
brown) bread. The latter 1 hold to be s. in C. 18- 
early 19, coll, in mid-C. 19-20, as are soft (or, 1811, 
trliile) tommy, bread as opp. to biscuit (Grose, 2nd 
ed.), and brown tommy {Lex. Bal., but prob. much 
earlier); as used by workmen for food or provisions 
in gen., from ca. 1800 (H., 3rd cd.), it is a coll, that 
in 1914-18 was the prevailing sense among soldiers 
(li. & P.). Perhaps by a pun : brown George (q.v.) 
suggesting brown Tommy, with alternative Tommy 
Brown, whence Tommy, whence tommy. See esp. 
Grose, P. But note that in Bedford (and else¬ 
where) tommy ~ loaves of bread distributed by 
charity on St Thomas's Day (21st December), for 
hundreds of years : this, whii;h prob. explains the 
orig. of a puzzling word, I owe to Mr R. A. Parrott 
of Bedford.—-2. A sham shirt-front: Dublin Uni¬ 
versity (— 1800); ob. H., 2nd ed. ; F. & H. 
Prob. on equivalent dickey ex Gr. ropri, a section.— 

3 . (Gen. in pi.) A tomato : low ; from ca. 1870.— 

4. Tommy. ‘ Tommy Atkins ’, a private British 
(specifically, non-Colonial) soldier : 1893, Kipling 
(O.E.D.): coll. >, by 1915, S.E. Tommy Atkins 
occurs in Sala in 1883 ; coll. >, by 1895, S.E. Ex 
Thomas Atkins, a specimen name for signature on 
attestation-forms and in pay-books since early 
C, 19- See Words! for further details.—6. A 


prostitute’s bully: low (— 1923). Manchon.—6 
A frequent terra of address to a young boy whose 
name is unknown to the speaker: coll. (— 1887). 
Baumann. Cf. George and Jack addressed to a man 
in these circumstances. 

tommy (or T.), v. See Tommy Tripe, 
tommy or Tommy, hell and. An f4aboration of 
hell in intensives or asseverations : from ca. 1885. 
In P. MacDonald, K.I.P., 193.3, we find a variation : 

‘ Where the devil and Tommy did I put that cork¬ 
screw ? ’ Cf. hell and spots, q.v. Tlie tommy is 
perhaps ex tommy-rot ; the capital T, on my eye and 
Betty Martin : ? cf. yo. Tommy !, q.v. 

♦tommy I, that’s the. That’s right; c. ( — 1887). 
Baumann. Prob. ex tommy, 1, 
tommy and exes. Bread (see tommy, 1), l>eer, 
and ’bacca: workmen’s (— 1909). Ware. Here 
exes = extras. 

Tommy Atkins. See tommy, 4. 
tommy-axe. A tomahawk : Australian coll. : 
late C. 19-20. Not certainly a corrujAion (by 
llobson-Jobson) of toynahawk ; perhaps on tommy 
as applied to a small tool or instrument, e.g. a sf)ade, 
—with which cf., in military j., tommy bar, " a bent- 
wire spanner used to unscrew the bases of Mills 
bombs.’ 

I Tommy Brown’s, in. The t ntrv in the first 
edition is grotes<|m‘ly erroneous and it arose from 
too ingenious interpretation.] 

Tommy Dodd. In tossing coins, either the winner 
or the loser, hy agreement ; the mode of tossing ; 
from ca. 1803 ; ob. : rather jiroletariun. II., 3rd 
ed. (’a. 1803 there was a music-hall song, ‘ Heads 
or tails are sure to win, Tommy Dodd, Tommy 
Dodd.’ Rhyming on odd. 

Tommy, make room for your uncle ! A c.p. ad¬ 
dressed to the younger man (nu'n) in a group : from 
ca. 1883. Ware. Ex a jiopular song. 

Tommy o’Rann. Food: rhyming 8.(— 1859) on 
scran. H., 1st ed. 

Tommy Pipes. Nickname for a bo.it.swain— 

‘ because he jupes or whi.stlcs all hands ’. Naval : 
ca. 1860-1910. Ware. 

Tommy Rabbit (or r.). A pomegranate : rhym¬ 
ing H. (— 1909). Ware. 

tommy-rot. (See also tom-rot.) Nonsense ; as 
exclamation, ‘ bosh ! ’ ; b. ea. 1900, coll. : 1884, 
George Moore, ‘ Bill . . . said it wa.s all “ Tommy 
rot O.E.D. Pi'rhaps ex toynmy, goods supplied 
instead of %vages ; though Manehon s theory that it 
is a euphemism (via the Tommie.s’ lornier scarlet 
uniform) for bloody is not ridieulous. ( 3. tommy in 
Hell and Tommy (or h. and t.), q.v. at tommy, hell 
and. —2. Occ. as v.i., to fool about ; v.t., to hum¬ 
bug : rare : late (\ 19-20. 

Tommy-Shop, the. The Royal \'ictualling Yard ; 
naval (— 1923). Manchon. An extension of S.E. 
tommy-shop. 

Tommy tit. ‘ A smart lively little fellow ’, Grose, 
Ist ed. : eoll. : mid-C. 18-19. 

Tommy-toes. (Little) toes: London children's 
(— 1887). Baumann. 

Tommy Tripe. To observe, examine, watch: 
rhyming s. (— 1874) on pipe, v. H., 5th ed. Occ. 
abbr. Tommy or tommy, as in ‘ Tommy his plates (of 
meat) look at his feet I 

Tommy Tucker. Supper : from ca. 1800. P. P., 
Rhyming Blang, 1932. Suggested by tlie nursery 
rhyme, ‘ Little Tommy Tucker sang for hifl supper.’ 

Tommy Waac. (Gen. pi.) A ‘ Waac ’ (q.v.): 
1917. F. & Gibbons. Cf. Thomasina Atkins. 
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tommyrotic. NonRonPical: literary eoll, >, by 
S.K. : from niifl-lHDO’H ; ob. Whence, like¬ 
wise ex iorniny-rol {(j.v.) on erotic: tommyrolic,<t, 
obscenitv, esp, foolisli obnceiiity : coll. (— l!k»4) 
>, by li)20, S.R. ; ob. 

ton. (Rare in sinpiilar.) Much ; plenty : coll. : 
from early I81 K)’h. E.". Barrie, 1011, ‘“1 aay ! 

J)o you kill many [fiiratcs] ? ” “ Tons.” ’ O.E.f). 

- -2. (hm. the ton. The fashion; fashionable 
Society: from late ITlUl's: coll, (mostly Socu-ty) 
until cu. 1840, tlicn S.E. ; ca. IHlb 'J.'), it ver"ed 
(witness ‘ .Ton ITcc ’) on s. Ex Fr. ton. 

ton tor ton and man for man. ‘ The fair division 
of ])rr/.('K between two shijis .sailine in comiian}’ ’: 
naval e.]). v(T{.rme on j. : (\ 19. Bowen, 
ton of bricks, like a. See bricks, 
tone, t’one ; tother, t’other. (W'hether pronouns 
or adjj.) 'rb(‘ one; the otli(‘r : S.E. until (18, 
then i'oll. and flial. ; in (’. 20, t one as coll, is shjjhtly 
ilhti'ralc. Often in juxtayjoHition, t’o/ic . . . t'other. 
X.Ik, tothcr day in j S.E. - tlie next day, oec. the 
yircceilinji day ; as : a h'W days ayo, it arose in 
C. lb and was S.E. until (I. 18 ; then coll, and dial, 
toney. See tony, n. and atlj. 
tongs. J’orcepH : dental and medical : from ca. 
187(1. 

tongs, pair of . A tall t.bm person : low: from ca. 
1880; ob. Ex till' two ibiii ‘ li'gs'.—2. Whence, 
in sarcastic address or comment, tonys ' —3. touch 
with a pair of tongs. See touch with . . . 

tongue, v.t. d'o talk (a Iierson) down : low 
(— 1800); ob. H., 2rid ed. Ex the ol>. ,8.E. sense, 
to attack wuth words, to reproach. 

tongue, give (a lick with) the rough side of one’s. 

4'o scold, abuse ; coll. : 182(>, Scott ((>.E.l).) ; ob. 

('f. flial. r/o’f a person the loujth of one's tonque 
(E.I>.1).).‘ 

tongue, have a. To be sarcastic and or ironic: 
noii-anstooratic coll.: from ca. 1889. ('harics 

Tuilcc, (I'odjity Maiirn, Scfioolhoy, 1992, ‘ " He bad 
a tongue ”, as servants say, and could be sarca.^tic.’ 
Ex hare a nharp tonyae. 

tongue, lose one’s. To fall very, be long, silent; 
coll. ; 1879, Dickens (D.F.D.). 
tongue, and a little older than my teeth,—as old as 

my. A c.]). reply to hou' old arc you f : late C. 18- 
29 ; ob. (Jrosc. 2n(i cd. 

tongue enough for two sets o! teeth(, with ; to 
have). A])])licdto an exceedingly talkative pi rson : 
(a. 1789-1879. (Jrose, 2nd ed. Cf. tonyue-pnd, 
ionyue too lony for onc'.s terth, and tongued, qq.v. 

tongue in another’s purse, put one’s. To silence: 
ca. 1549-1620. ‘ Proverbs ’ Hey wood. 

tongue is well hung, his (etc.). Ho is fluent, 
ready, glib of speech : coll, : C, 18. Swift ; 
Berthclson's Diet., 1754, Apperson, Of. ionyue- 
pad, i\.y. Perhayis also coll, are the C. 18 semi- 
jirovi'i hial your ionyue is made of very loose leather 
(‘ Prov(‘i'bs ’ Fuller, 1732) and the scrai-proverbial 
C. 16-17 her {your, etc.) tongue run^ on pattens 
{‘ Proverbs ’ Heywood ; Davies of Hereford), both 
recorded by Apperson, who notes the analogous his 
(etc.) tongue rum on wheels (mid-C. 15-20 ; in mid- 
C. 19-20, dial.) enshrined by Swift. 

tongue of the trump, the. The best or most im¬ 
portant thing or person : Scots coll. : from ca. 1870. 
In a Jew’s harp, the tongue is the steel spring by 
which the sound is made. 

tongue-pad. A talkative person, esp. if smooth 
And insinuating : late C. 17-20 : s. until late C. 19, 
then dial. B.E. ; Grose in Ist ed., adds; ‘ A 
D.U.E. 


TOO DAMN QO0D(8), THE 

Bcohl ’, a sense t 1850. On foot-pad. Cf. tbe v. 
—2. Sec ‘ Hogues ’ in Addenda. 

tongue-pad. To scold, v.t. ; V.i., to cliattcr : 

resp. inid-C. 17-20, C. 19-20 ; both dial, in C. 20. 
•T. Stevens, 1707 ; Scott, the v.i. in 1825. Whence 
tongue-padder — tongue-pad, n., and vbi n., t.-pad¬ 
ding. O.E.D. 

tongue-pie, get or give. To be scolded ; to scold : 
lower classes’ (•" 1923). Manchon. 

tongue runs nineteen to the dozen, one’s. See 
nineteen to the dozen.—tongue runs on pattens 
or wheels, one’s. See tongue is well hung. 

tongue to, call (a yierson) everything one can lay 
one’s. To scold, abuse, violently : coll, and dial. : 
late C. 19- 20. Cf. tonyue-pad. n . I, 2nd nuance. 

tongue too long for one’s teeth or mouth. Eit lier 
hare «... or, more gen., as in Fveade, 1859, 

‘ Hum ! Eve, wasn’t your tongue a little too long 
for your tt'oth just now ? ’ To be indiscreet or too 
ready to talk : mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. Prob, ex tongue 
(uouyh . . ., q.v. ; cf. tlic C. 17 proverb, the tongue 
irnlh'.s where the teeth speed not. 

tongued. Talkative : low (— 1860) ; ob. H., 
2nd eii. (T, tongue enough, q.v. 

tonic. A halfpenny : ca. 1820-50. Egan's 
Close. ? origin : cf., however, tanner. —2. A 
drink, esp. if taken as an apjietiser : late C. 19-20. 

('f. mcdieine. 

tonk. At cricket, to hit a ball into the air : 
Charterhouse and Durham (schools) : late C. 19-20. 

('f. tonkahout. tlie corre.spondmg n. Ex the mainly 
.Midland dial, tank, n., a blow ; v., to strike,— 
2. H(‘m*c, gen. in pas.sive, to defeat utterly : from 
<‘a. 1920. E.g. (ialsworthy, 2'he Silver Spoon, 
R>26, ■ He seems to enjoy the jirospect of getting 
tonked.’ 

tonkabout. The hitting of catches at crieket- 
j'lactice : Charterhousi^ (— 1900). A. H. Tod. 
Ex ])receding term, sense 1. 

tonquin bean. A tonka bean : incorrect : from 
late C. 18. (W.) 

tontine. A slate club : from ca. 1870 : a cata- 
chresiH. O.E.D. 

tony ; in C. 18. occ. toney. A fool, a simpleton : 
niid-C. 17-early 19. Clayton, 1654 (O.E.D.) ; but 
it must be a few years earlier, for the rare v., tony, to 
befool or swindle, is recorded ca. 1652. B.E. ; 
Crosc. Ant{h)ony. —2. Tony, abbr. of Antonio. 

A Portuguese (soldier) : military coll. : 1916 ; ob. 
F. & Cibbons. 

tony; loosely, toney. Adj., Styli.sh, ‘swell’; 
high-toned : coll., orig. (— 1886), U.S. >, in 1890 8, 
Australian and New Zealand. H. Lawson, 1901. 
(O.E.D.) Ex high tone, or po.ssibly cx ob. ton-ish, 
tonish (itself ex ton, fashion). 

tonygle, in Harman, merely = to niggle. See 
niggle, in sexual sense. 

too. Very ; extrenu'ly : C. 14-20 : S.E. until 
early C. 19, then eoll.—esp. as an emotional inten¬ 
sive among non-proletarian women. The O.E.D. 
has, at 1868, ‘ How too delightful your expeditions 
must have been.’ Cf. : 

too, only. As mere intensive : coll. : late C. 19- 
20. (O.E.D.) Y ex preceding. 

too all-but. A London society c.p. of 1881-2. 
Ware, ‘ Resulting out of PiDich's trouvaille ” too- 
too 

too (bloody) Irish ! Of course ! : lower classes': 
C. 20. B. & P. Also too bloody right / 

Too Damn Gk>od(s), the. The 2nd Dragoon 
Guards: military: late (. 19 20. Ware, ‘From 

GG 
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the regimental indication on the shoulder-straps : 

2 

D.G.’ 

too many cloths in the wind. Tipsy : late C. 19- 
20. Bowen. On ihree sheets in the wind. 

too many (gen. too much) for. Sutticient to over¬ 
come or quell; too able or strong, i.e. more than a 
match, for: coll. : much, 1832 ; 1801, Dickens, 

‘ Mr Juggers was altogether too many for the Jury, 
and they gave in.’ O.E.D. Catachrestic is too 
many applied to things, as in A. Neil Lyons, 
Arthur's, 1914, ‘ This job is one too many for me * 
(Manchon). 

too much I, this is. A c.p. retort or comment: 
from mid-lSOO’s. F. k H. suggests that it echoes 
Artemus Ward among the Shakers (ca. 1802). 

too much of a good thing. Excessive ; intoler¬ 
able : coll. : 1809, Sydney Smith, ‘This (to use a 
very colloquial phrase) is surely too much of a good 
thing,’ O.E.D. An elaboration of too much, but 
perhaps prompted by the literal sense, as in Shake- 
speare’s A s You JAkr. It, IV’, i, ‘ W^hy then, can one 
desire too much of a good thing ? ’ Apperson. Of. 
preceding mitrv. 

too much with us. Excessively boring ; an in¬ 
tolerable nuisance : Society c.p. ; 1897-9. Ware. 
E\ the W’ordsworthian the world is too much with us. 

too numerous to mention. Angrily drunk : Lon¬ 
don : 1882--ca. 90. Ware. Prob. uttering curses 
too, etc. 

too right ! Certainly ! ; ‘ rather ! ’ : Aii.stralian : 
from ca. 1910. Jice Doone. See also too blood.V 
Irish. 

too-too (^ce too all-but) was in 1881 a Soci<*ty c.p. 
Cf. the derivative too utterly too (1883) and loo 
utterly utter (late ('. 19 20 ; ob.) : abso Society c.pp. 

too^e-em-buck. The game of Crown and 
Anchor: Canadian: (\ 20. B. & P. 
toodle -00 I See tootle-00 ! 

took. Taken: sol, : G. 19-20. Baumann, Cf. 
shook. 

tool. The penis : mid-(b l(>-20 : S.E. until C. 18, 

then coll. ; in C. 19 20, s. unless the context 
(leHnitely renders it archaic S.E. (O.E.D.)—2. A 
wliij) : ca. 1820-90. Ex tool, to drive.—3. ‘A 
small boy employed to creep through windows, ete., 
to effect entry ’ : c, : ca. 1840-1910, 1845 in 

‘ Xo. 717 ' ; H., 3rd ed. ; F. & H. Cf. tool, v., 4.—• 
4. See tools. —5. A run ; to run : Charterhouse : 
late C. 19-20. Ex fool, v., 3. 

tool, v.t. To drive : 1812, The Sporting Maga¬ 
zine (O.E.D.); 1849, Lytton, ‘He eoiild tool a 
coach ’; 1899, Whiteirig. Ex instrument for 

etfeet.—2. Hence, as in Jessop, 1881, ‘ The high- 
Ktej)])ing mare that tools him along through the 
village street.’ Bare.—3. (I'lx sense 1.) V.i., to 

drive, to go or travel, esp. along : 1839 (O.E.D.).—• 
4. Gen. v.i., to pick pockets : c. (— 1859); slightly 
ob. H., 1st €‘cl. Prob. ex tool, n., 3, q.v.—5. To 
murder (v.i.) : Society : ca. 1845-1900. Ex a 
metaphor by De Quincey. (Ware.)—6. See n., 6. 

tool, dull or poor. An inferior workman ; late 
C. 17 20 ; m late C. 19-20, dial. B.E, ; H., 1st ed. 
C3'. a poor (occ. bad) workman blames his tools.- -1. 
Hence, {poor tool) a shiftless person : C. 18-20; 
latterly dial. 

tool, grind one’s. (Of the male) to coit; low: 
mid-C. 19-20. 

tool about or around. To do nothing in particu¬ 
lar: upper classes’: from ca. 1910. Francis lies, 
h^ore the Fact, 1932, ‘ “ What are you doing with 


yourself ? ” “ Me, eh ? Oh, tooling round, you 

know. Nothing much.” ’ Ex coaching, perhaps 
on fool around. Cf. : 

tool off. To dispart: 1881, Punch, Dec. 17 
(O.E.D. Sup.) ; ob. E« tool, V., 3. 

*tooler. A burglar, a pickpocket ; c. (— 1859). 
H., Ist ed. See tool, n., 3, and v., 4.—2. Hence, 
moll-tooler, a female thief or pickpocket. 

Tooleries, the. Toole’s Theatre : tlieatrical : 
1885-.ca. 87. Ware. Ex I'oole on Colinderies and 
Fisheries, qq.v., with a pun on the Tuileries of 
Paris. 

Tooley Street tailor. A conceit(‘dly bumptious 
fellow : mostly London : ca. 1870 -80. H., 5th ed., 

‘ The ” three tailors of Tooley Street ” are said to 
hav'o immortalised themselves by preparing a 
}>etition lor Parliament—and some say, pn\s('nting 
it--with only their own signatures thereto, wiiich 
commenced, ” We, the peoph* of England How 
do such yarns arise ? 

“^tools. Th(‘hands : c. : mid-C. 19-20; oh. -2. 
Pi.stols : ])ossihlv <•. : id.—3. As househn'aUing 
imjdements, merely a sjiecifie application of gen. 
S.E. sense.- -4. ‘Knives, forks and spoons’; 
nautical : lat(' (’. 19-20. Bowen. 

*tools, fixed for the. Convicted for jios.sessing a 
burglar's tools: c. of ca. 1820 1910. Egan’.s 
Grose. Cf. tool, v., 4, and toby, v.t. (analogous 
done . . .). 

tooniopperty or tuniopperty. Opportunity : 
centre s. (— 1923). Manchon. 

*tO0Sh. A sovereign, coin or value : c. (esp. 
tramps’) : from before 1935. Ex tusheroon. 

toot. Moru'y : naval : C. 20. F. & Gibbons 
Origin ? Cf. hoot. —-2. A chaj>, a felU>w ; (.'aiiadian 
(— 19;{2). John Beanies. Perhaps ex Fr. lout 
hotnno’. 

toot, at (occ. on) the. Immediately ; at high 
sjieed : military : from 1915. Ex tout de suite {pron. 
toot sweet), w'heneo also the military c.p.. the tooter 
the sweeter, the sooner the bettiT. B. k P. 

toot-sweeter. A higli-velocity shell; military: 
1915 • ob, E. it Gibbons. Ex preceding. 

tooth. See teeth ; and the follow ing eomjiounds 
and jihrases : 

tooth, have an aching. To have a desire, a long¬ 
ing {for) : coll. : late C. 16 20 ; in C. 19-20, nio.stlv 
dial, l.odge, 1590; North, 1742; 1887, Parish it 
Shaw, Did. of Kent Dialect. (Apperson.)—2. 
{have ... at a ])erHon.) To be angry with : coll 
C. 18. N. Bail(>y, 1730. 

tooth, have cut one’s eye. To ho ‘ knowing ’; a 
(— 18(10) variant of teeth, have, cut one's eye H 
2nd ed. 

tooth, high in. Bombastic : low : from the 
1870’8 ; ob. Baumann, 
tooth, long in the. See long in the tooth, 
tooth, old or up in the. (Esp. of old maids) aged : 
from ca. 1800. H., 2nd ed., ‘ Stable term for aged 

horses which have lost the distinguishing mark m 
their teeth.’ 

tooth-brush. A tooth-brush moustache, so 
nanu'd because, at most one and often only a half- 
inch laterally, and short and bristly vertically, it 
closely resembles the hairy part of a small tooth¬ 
brush : coll. : from 1916. 

tooth-carpenter. A dentist: low: ca. 1880- 
1920. Cf. tongs, q.v. 

tooth-drawer, like a. Thm : coll,: mid C. 17-18. 
Ray. Prob. ex, not tooth-drawer, a dentist, but 
^tooth-drawer, his instrument. 
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tooth-music. (The sound of) mastication : from 
ca. 178fi ; ob. Grose, 2nd ed. 

toothache. A priapism : low ; late C. 10 -20. 
Orij^. Irish toothache. —2. A knife has the toothache 
if the blade is loose : schoolboys’, mostly Colonial: 
id. 

toothachy. Having, characteristic of, toothache : 
coll. : 18^8, Lad^’’ Granville (O.hi.D.). 

toother. A punch on the mouth : boxing : from 
ca. 1800 ; slightly ob. 

toothful. A drink ; jocular coll. : from ca. 1020. 
E. F. licnson, David of King's^ 1024. ('f. Scottish 

toothful, to tip])h*. 

toothpick. ‘ A large stick. An ironical expres¬ 
sion ’, Lex. Hal. : London ; ca. 1810 -50. -2. A very 
narrow fishing-boat with pointed prow : mainly 
nautical : 1807, Kipling. O.E.D. Ex shufie.—.’C 
A sword : military ; ca. 1808-1013. Cf. cheese- 
toaster and toasting-fork, qq.v.— 4. A bayonet: 
military : from 1014. F. & Gibbons. 

toothpick brigade, crutch and. Foppish ‘ men 
about town ’ ; London society : ca. 1885 -1005. 
Ex :—2. flangers-on at stage doors, esp. at the 
Gaiety : London society: ca. 1884—5. ‘ They 

affected, as the badge of tludr tribe, a crutch-handled 
stick and a toothpick,’ F. & 11. 

toothy-peg. A tooth : nursery coll. : 1828, 

Hood. ‘ Turn we to little Miss Kilrnansegg, j Cutting 
her first little toothy-peg.’ By itself, toothij, a child’s 
tooth, is 1(‘HS common : lit., a little tooth. 

[ tooting-tub, in F. & H., is U.S. ; his ‘ authority * 
is Wesley Brooke.) 

tootle. Twaddle ; trashy verbiage : university : 
I880's. Ex tootle, an act of tooting on a horn ; cf., 
however, dial, tootle, silly gossqi (E.D.l).). {—-2. 

llerK'c, tootle, to write twaddle : university and 
journalistic; ca. 188.3-1)4. O.E.D.) 

tootle, V. I’o go ; esp, tootle off, to defiart : dial. 
{('. 19-20) form of toddle >. in late 1890's, IhS. and 
reintroduc<‘d, a.s s. or coll., ca. 1920. P. G. Wode- 
honse, passim. Prob. on toddle. —2. See tootle, 
n , 2. 

tootle-00 ! ; loosely, toodle-oo I Good-bye ! : 
from < a. 1905, according to (’ollinson ; the O.PhD. 
i^Sup.) record.s it at 19(>7. Ob. Perhaps ex tootle, 
V, 1, q.v.. or ex toolle-too, to toot frequently or 
eontmuously. 

tootsie, tootsy ; tootsie (or -y)-wootsie. A child’s, 
a woman's small, loot ; playful or affectionate coll. : 
resp. 1854, Thackeray (O.E.D.); ca. 1890. The 
form tootsicuvi is a facetious ‘ literary ’ elaboration. 
On foot, but ex toddle : W. 

Top. ISeo Topsy. 

top. See old top. —2. Abbr. top gear in motoring ; 
gen. on top, very rarely—and, by 1930, f— Ihe 
top: 1900, on the top; 1909, on top. O.E.D.—3. 
In c., a dying speech : ca. 1830 -80. H., 1st ed. 

(Also know’n as a croak.) Ex the c. top, to behead.-— 
4. In earlier c., a cheating trick whereby one of the 
dice remairu (1 at the top of the box : gaming ; ca. 
1705-50. The Taller, No. 68, 1709. O.E.D. Ex 
the specific gaming senses of the v.—5. (Gen. pi.) 
Counterfoil of a divided warrant; accountants’ 
coll. (C. 20) verging on j. 

♦top, v.i. To cheat, esp. at cards ; c. >, by 1750, 
jOW 8. ; ca. 1660-1820. Etherege, B.E., Grose. 
V.t. with on, upon. —2. ? hence, v.i. and v.t. (the 
latter, gen. top upon), to insult: late C. 17-early 19 ; 
c. >, by 1750, low s. B.E., Grose.—3. (Likewise 
ex sense L) To impose or foist (a thing) on ; ca. 
1670-1750. O.E.D.—4. To behead, to hang; o.: 


0. 18-20, in C. 20, mo.stly in the passive. Im¬ 
plied in topping cheat, t. cove, and iopman or topsman, 
though not separately recorded before 1811 {Lex. 
Bal.). —5. (Gen. v.i.) To break in, through sky¬ 
light or roof trap-door : c. (— 1933). Charles E. 
Leach.— 6. See top a clout, top off, top up, and other 
V. phrases. 

top, a little bit off the. Some of the best : coll. : 
late C. 19 -20 ; ob.—2. Slightly crazy : from ca. 
1897; ob. 

top, go over the. To leave one’s own trench and 
join in the attack on the enemy ; military coll. : 
from 1916. The top is both the top of the trench 
arid the open ground betwe^m the trenches. B. & 
F.—2. Hence, to do something dangerous and/or 
notable (e.g. getting married) : from 1919. Col- 
linson ; Lyell (‘ take the jilungc ’). 

top, off one’s. Insane ; mostly Australian : 
C. 20. C. J. Dennis, 1910. 
top, old. See old top.—top, on. See bet on top. 
top, on the. .Vbove trench-level in the front-line 
area : military coll. : in the G.W. 

top, over the. See over the top. —2. Whence, in 
trouble; ‘(Timed’: military : 1916-18. F. & 

Gibbons, ('f. top, go over the, 2. 

♦top a clout (u handkerchief) or other article is to 
draw a corner or an end to the top of the pocket in 
readin(‘ss for removal at a favourable moment ; c. 
(— 1812); slightly ob. Vaux. 

top-diver. ‘A Lo\(t of Women. An OUl Top- 
diver, one that has Lov’d Old-hat in his time ’, B.E. : 
low ; late 17-early 19. Grose. 

top drawer, out of the. (Mostly in negative.) 
Well-bred ; gentk manly, ladylike ; coll., by 1935 
\crging on S.E. : C. 20. (ien. come out of .. . 
H. A. Vaehell. 1!)05 (O.E.D.). 

top drawing-room. An attic or garret: London 
lower-ehisses'jocular ( — 1909). Ware. 

top-dressing. The hair : jocular coll. : from ca. 
1870. James Brunlon St(‘phens, 1874. An 
elaboration of top (as in the barlKT's ‘ You’re getting 
a little bald on the top, sir '), wdth a pun on t.-d., a 
fertilising manure.—2. ‘ An introduction to a re¬ 
port ; usually writOui b}" an exjxTieneed hand and 
set in larger type F. & H. ; journalistic : from ca. 
1870. H., 5th ed. Cf. fig. use of window-dressmg. 

♦top-fencer, -seller. A seller of last dying 
8 ]>eeche8 : ca. 1830-70: resp. c. and (low) s. Ex 
top, n., 3. 

♦top-gob. A pot-boy: c. (— 1857); ob. 

* Ducange Anglicus.’ Complete back s. would be : 
top-yob. 

top-hat. A tall or high hat (esp. as for formal 
occasions): coll.; from ea. 1880. Miss Braddon, 
1881 (O.E.D.). Suggested by topper, 2 , q.v. 

top-hat paii^. Ratings enlisted for the War 
only: naval: 1915-18. Bowen. Ca. duration, q.v. 

top-heavy. Drunk ; coll. : from ca. 1675 : ob. 
Ray, 1678; B.E. ; liailey, 1736; Grose; Hone, 
1825. (Apt to topple.) Apperson. 

top-hole, adj. Excellent; ‘ sjilendid ’, ‘ top¬ 

ping ’: 1908, E. V, Lucas, ‘ A top-hole idea,’ but 
adumbrated by Conan Doyle, 1899, as up to the top- 
hole, though this may bo considered a variant (f by 
1930, and, indeed, ob. by 1915). O.E.D. On top- 
notch. 

top-joint (pron. jint). A pint (of beer) : rhyming 
s. (— 1857); ob. ‘Ducange Anglicus.’ Cf. top- 
o'-reeb, q.v. 

top-knot ; topknot. The head: from 1860 a. 
E,D.D. Cf. top-puce. 
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top lights !, blast your. Blast your oves : nau¬ 
tical : from ca. 171)0 ; oh. Grose, lird cd. 
top line, sweat on the. See sweat on . . . 
top-lofty, toplofty ; toploftical. Haughty ; ‘ high 
and mighty ’ ; highfalutin : coll. : n‘sp. mid- 
C. 19-20 and 1823 ; both slightly oh. (O.E.D.) 

top-o’-reeb. A pot of beer: back s. (— 1859). 
H., 1st cd. 

top of Rome. (A) homo : rliyiuing s. (— 1857) ; 
ob. ‘ 1 )ucangc Angbcus.’ 

top of the bill. First-rate; tlu^ best of all : coll.: 
C. 20 (1934, ‘ “ Sh(‘’s wonderful,” 1 br«‘ath(Ml. 
“ Marv(‘llous. Top of the bill, in fact.” ’) Ex 
theatrical and music-hall advertisements, ‘ stars ’ 
being at the top. Cf. S.E. top-liner. 

top of the house (or shop). No. 99 in the game 
of House ; C. 20 : coll., now' verging on j. E. & 
Gibbons ; B. & P. Also, es]). among soldiers w ith 
Horvice in India, top of the bleeding hungnUnv (Frank 
Richards, Old-Soldier Sahib, 1930). 

top of the morning (to you) !, the. A cheery 
greeting: orig. and mainly Anglo-Iri.sh : coll, 
verging on 8.E. ; 1815, Scott (O.E.D.). 
top of the shop. See top of the house, 
top of the world, (sit) on, (To be) prosiienng, 
prosperous ; esp. to be it and show' it, to be veiy 
confident and high-spirited : U.S., anglicised cu. 
1930. Gf. sit pretty, q.v. 

top off or up. To finish off or up ; to conclude : 
coll. : both from ca. 1835, Newman in 1830 having 
up, Dana up (printed 1840. known earlier). O.E.D. 
—2. To put the finishing touch to : coll. : from ca. 
1870. Both senses derive ex top (or top up), to put 
the top on, to crow'n.- 3. (Only top Off.) ‘To 
knock down ; to assault G. J. Dennis : Australian 
c. > low s. (— 1910). 

top (occ. top up) one’s fruit, punnet, etc. To pla(‘e 
the best fruit at the top of one's ba.sket, punnet, 
etc. : garden-produce market : from mid-188U’s. 
O.E.D. Cf. toppers, winch prob. suggested it 
top-piece. The head : from 1830's: coll, and 
dial. (T. top-hwt. E.D.D. 

top-ropes, sway away on all. I’o live extrava¬ 
gantly or riotously : nautical coll, of ca. 1810- 
1900. Ex fig. stray (incorrectly string) on all t.-r., 
to go to all lengths. (O.E.D.)—Hence, 2. {away all 
top-ropes.) To give oneself aiis : nautical : late 
G. 19-20 ; ob. Bowen. 

top-sawyer. A collar ; tailors’ : from ca. 1870 ; 
ob.—2. Th(‘ sense, ‘ the best man ; one in a superior 
position’, may orig. (— 1823) have been s. > coll. >, 
by 18fi0, 8.E. Egan’.s Gro.se. Ex the timber trade, 
where he ‘who works the upper handle of a pit- 
saw ’ gets a much higher wage than tho.se Ixuieath 
him. (O.E.D.)—3. Hence, the favourite (horse) : 
turf coll. (— 1923). Manchon. 

top-sawyer, play. To coit : mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. 
Gf. tops and bottoms. 
top-seller. See top-fencer. 
top-shuflSe. ‘ To shuffl<‘ the lower half of a pack 
over the upper half wdthout disturbing it F. & H. : 
gaming s. (— 1904) > j. 
top . . . tail. See tail, top . . . 
top the officer. ‘ 4’o arrogate superiority 
Smyth : nautical: 1833, Marryat. O.E.D. 

top traverse, of! one’s. ‘ Off one’s lioacl. Acting 
crazily’: military: 191G; ob. F. & Gibbons. By 
elaboration of top, bead, 
top up. See top one’s fruit.— 2. See top off. 
top upon. See top, v., 1 and 2. 
top with the best of luck!, over the. An 


officers’ and sergeant-majors’ e.p. to the men a.s they 
leave the trench in attack : 191G-18. B. & P. Gf. 
top, go over the. —2. Hence, from 1919, often fig. 
among ex-service men ; ob. 

top-yob. A pot-bov : back a. (— 1859); ob. 
H.. Isted. 

top your boom ! Go away ! : a nautical c.j». 
addressed to a man, esp. ‘ when ho has forced his 
company where he was not invited ’ : lat<‘ G. 19-29. 
Bow’on. 

’*‘top©r. A street ; a highway : r., mostly 

tramps’ (— 1923). Muiuhon. A eorniption of 
iober (see toby, n.). 

topman. A hangman : C. 17. (In C. 19, tops- 
matt, q.v.) (’f. top, \ ., 4. 

topos. A variant of pros, n.; English under¬ 
graduates’ (— 1884) ; ob. Ex Gr. ron^o?. a place. 

Topper. The inevitable nickname of men sur- 
naimal Ibovvn : military : G. 20. F. (iibboms. 
Ong. prob. anecdotal. 

topper. A thing or person excellent or eveep- 
tionally good in his or its kind : coll. : 1709. The 
linttsh Apollo, of a howl of ])unch conqiared with 
other drinks (O.E.D.). Slightly ob. Lit., at the 
to}>— 2 A toj)-hat : s. (1820) >, l>y 18G0. voll 

‘Pomes’ Marslmll. 1897, ‘A mo.^t succc.^sful raid 
On a swell’s discarded topjxT - ■3. \ (violent) blow 
on the head (or ' toji') : 1823. ika* ; 1834, .Ains¬ 
worth: oh.—4. S<H> toppers.- -5. A cigar- or citrar- 
ottr-crid . a dottle ; mostly London and niostlv low 
(-■ 1874). 11., 5tb crl ; Ga.s.scll's h'nryrloptFtlir 

Ihrt . 18SS- G. A tall, thin jrerson : low: from 
lS90’s; oh. 1'. A: H.—7. A ]uiblu' haiiLriiian <. 
G. 20 Edgar \Vallac(>, in Htg Foot, 1927. ^[icak.^ of 
’ Mr Tojtpcr Wells- --])nl»lic c\ccution(*r ol Fngland ' 

F. \ top, \., 4.—8 A sovcri'ign (coin) ; tranqis' and 
))cggars'(. ( - I92G). Frank Jennings, /.o/a/oii',# 
Shadows. Ibol). (xx scn.se 1. 

topper, v. To knock on th<* hcarl ; to kill thu> • 
from late LSGO’s ; slightly ob. E. Farmci, iSfiO 
(O.E D ). Ex topper, n., 3, q v. 

topper-hunter. A scavenger (and seller) of 
‘toppers ' {topper, 5). H., 5tli cd . 187f. 

Toppers. Toj) Seboois : at Shri'wsbury : late 

G. 19 20, Di'smoiid Coke, The Bending of a Twuj, 
HM)G. J{y ‘ the Oxford -rr 

toppers. Large, fine fruit (osp. if strawberrii's) 
luring one from their disfjay-jioint at basket- or 
punnet-top: 1839, Mogridge (O.E.D.). Because 
th(‘y are at the top, Gf. top one's fruit, q.v. 

topping. A lower-class coll, variant (— 1923) of 
the prccefliiig. Manchoii, An (‘.xtcnsion of the S.E. 
sense, a toji iayi'r. 

topping, adj. In c., only in topping cheat and 
core and fellow, qq.v.—2. Ex(“cllcnt in number, 
quantitv, or quality ; ‘ tipi-top ’ : from ca. 1820 : 
coll. : >; ca. 1890, 8. Galt, 1822 (O.E.D.); Clough, 
1800, ‘ Shady in Latin, said Lindsay, but topping in 
Play.s and Aldrich.’ Ex topping, eminent.—3. 
Hence, as an adv. : mid-G. 19-20. 

^topping cheat; t.-c. A gallows (gen. the t. c.): 
c. : mid G. 17-early 19. Coles, 1070 ; B.E. Grose. 
Ex ehe<tt, chete, a tiling ; and ef. top, v., 4, and : 

*topping cove or fellow. A hangman : reap, c., 
mid (k 17-mid-19 (Coles, B.E. and Grose); (low) s., 
late C. 18-mid-19 (B.E.). The latter puna the lit. 
sense, a ])reeminent person. Gf. topping cheat and 
topsman, qq.v. 

topping man, as opp. topping fellow (in lit. sense), 
is a rich man : prob. the s, of a London social class or 
convivial set : ca, 1788-1800. Grose, 3rd ed. 
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toppy. Tijisy: coll,; oa, 1880 O.K.D. 

Cf. toji-hvavy, q.v.—2. SStyliJ^h ; (too) showy : from 
ca. 1890 : coll. >, by 1920, low coil, (by 1990, ob.) 
and dial. O.E.D. IVrhaps suggested by topping, 
2, q.v. 

tops and bottoms, play at. To copulate : mid- 
C. 19 20 ; ol). Anatomical ])un. 

topsail, pay one’s debts with the. (Of a sailor) to 
go to sea having left hi.s debts unpaid: nautical: 
ca. ITSf) ISdO. Crose, 2nd ed., who adds, ‘So 
soldiers are said to jiay off their scores with the 
drum ; that is, by marelnng away ’ ; same period, 
but ehielly military. 

topsel. A coll, nautical variant (— 1887) of 
topsml. Baumann. , 

topside. Idg., on top; in control: coll.; from 
late ISbO’fi. O.E.D. 

^topsman. A hangman : from early 1820*8 : o. 
>, by 1S()(), low s. I'Jx top, V., 4, on hmdstnnn. 
(O K.D.) Cf. topping-rovn and topman, 

Topsy. W’lJIuirn Slorri.s. ‘At Oxford fl8r>‘C-C] 
he was given the ni< ]vname of “ Topsy ”, after the 
character in I'nrl^ Tom'.s ('nhin, owing to his eon- 
spieuously thick mop of hair, and later he wa.s 
always known as T(»p^y ” or ” Tof> ” to hi.s 
intimates,’ ^lontague W'eekley, in hi.s biograjihy of 
William .Monis. 1PIU. 

topsy-boosy. Drunk: low: from ca. 1890 ; ob. 
Beduplnated Cf. toppy, 1. 

tora-loorals. I'emmine bust, esp. if somewliat 
e.\posed . theatina! ( - 1909): ob. Wan* Per¬ 
il.ips ex (latro-^ vi i dial, tooral-ooral (merry with 
drink ). itself ev If uly / <if<il used as a te.st for drunken- 
rie-,s 1 1C I). 1) ). 

torche-cul. Tr)jlet-pn}ier : eol). : lateC 17 mid- 
19. B.p ; Crosc, Dt <>d. Direct e-\ the Fr. 
Cf. hum-finUU 1 , the Iviglish equiv^alent. 

tore. Torn : sol. ; C. 19-20. Baumann. Cf. i/orr. 
tormentor. (In a theatre) the first win^^ ; a door 
therein: theatrical s. - coll.: mnl-C. 19 20, 
though not recorded Ix-lore 1880 (O.IC.D.) Be¬ 
cause often a niii'.an. o -2. An instrument (<‘f. 
tii'kitr, (].v.) devi>ed to annoy at fairs : coll. : from 
ea 1800 -9. A flatterer: low: late C. 10-20. 

Suggo.,ted })\ back-s('r/it< fu r. —See tormentors. 

tormentor o! catgut. A fiddler : coll. (— ITS.")); 
verv ob. (irost*. Pst ed. Because the violm- 
strings an- niadi' of < atgut. Also catgut-scraper. 

tormentor oi sheepskin. A drummer : ca. 1810- 
1000. /a.r. Jial. ; Baumann. Cf. preceding. 

tormentors. Biding-S]nirs : 1875, Whyte-Mt'I- 

ville (D.F.D ) Cf. persuaders. —2. A cook’s big 
forks: nautnal { - 1887). Baumann. (Bather 
rare in singular i 

tom it !, that's. 1’hat has spoiled it, ruined 
everv thing: s. (uiig. low): 1009, ‘Ian Hay’ 
(D.F.D. Slip ). Bure in other jiarts of the v. Cf. 
tho NortlH'rn jwoverbial the su-ine'.s run through it, 
of anything -ong. and ^^s}). a marriagt^-'-ruined by 
ba<l luck, and tear one's .seat, q.v. 

torpedo Jack. A torjiedo lieutenant : naval 
coll. : C. 20. F. A Ciblions. Cf. torps. 

Torpid. See togger, 4. 

torps. A fnrpedo ollicer ; often as nickname : 
naval ; C. 20. Bowen. C9'. chip.9 and sparks. 

torrac. A carrot : back s. (— 1859). H., Ist ed. 

Whence the indelicate c.p. retort (— 1904), ekat a 
torrac : ef. banana !, have a. 

torrehcation ; terri-. Incorrect for iorrefaction : 
inid-C. 18-20. O.E.D. Cf. torrijy for torrefy: 
C. 17-20. Ibid. 


tortoise-shell. The pronunciation torte{r)-8heU is 
coll. ; both «’8 should be 8ounde<i. 

tortious. Tortuous : sol. : late C. 17-20. By 
confusion with legal tortious. 

tortuous. Malign (f) ; wrongful : catachresis ; 
late (’. l(>-20. O.E.D. Confustxi with S.E. for/ioii.?. 

torture-truck. A hospital trolley (bearing lan¬ 
cets, fomentations, etc., etc.) : military ; 1916 ; 
ob. B. & V. 

Tory. (Despite F*. & H., all s(‘riscs are S.E. except 
these two:—>) One of those who, m 1079-80, 
opposed the exclusion of James from the J’.nglish 
crown : a nickname in use among the Kxclusioncrs ; 
rar€^ after C. 17. (If. I'autiry and sei* esp. Boger 
North’s Examen, 11, v, §9. F. A: IF; O.E.D. 
Ex Tory, a rapparee or outlaw and itself ex an Irish 
word ‘a pursuer’. (9'. tvhlg, (j.v— 2. TTence, a 
Conservative ; coll. : from ca. 18:{0, when ('on- 
servattre superseded Tory as the oftieial and formal 
name for a member of the traditionalist party. 
('J'he same fiolds of Tory used as an adj.) 

Tory Rory. A London nickname given, ca. 1780- 
1SP7, to ‘ tliosc who wore their hats tiercely eoekod ’ 
(Ware). 

tosh. The penis : schoolboys' : from 1870’8. 
W. ? ex tusk ; more prob. ex dial, tosh, ‘ a tusk ; a 
projecting or unseemly tooth K.D.l).—2. A hat • 

ni()diti(‘(l back s. : ca. 1875 1900. The correct tah 
ta-h, tu-adch, tosh. —9, (Also tosh-can or -pan.) 
A foot-|)an, a batli : Public Schools' (— 1881). 
Pa.scoe, Life in Our Public Schools. Perliaps a jicr- 
version of wash ; possibly cognate is Romany tov, 
to wash. Pi. tosh. v. — -4. Nonsense : 1892. Oxford 
P mrersity Magazine, (Oct. 26, ‘ Friglitful tosh ’. 
I’erhaps bosh ((j-v.) perverted; ef.. however, dial. 
toshy, ‘ ov’er-dressed ; tawdry’, E.D.I). (Often as 
an exclamation.—5. IBmee, very easy bowling ; 
cricketers’ ; 1898 (Ware).—6 . A pocket : c. : 

('. 19 20 ; ob. \V.ir(>, ‘Prob. a corruption of 
French pochr.' —7. A mackintosh : a synonym of 
mnc{k) : (’. 20 ; rare. A. II. Dawson. 

tosh, v.t. To s]>lash, tlirovv water over : Public 
Schools’ : 1889, J. P. (Irovi's (D.K D.). lv\ to.sh. u.. 
3, (j V. —2. Hence, v.i., to bath : ibid. : ('. 2u 
tosh-can, -pan. See tosh, n., 3.—tosh-pond, the 
bailiing pond : Koval Military Academy : fiom 
188 M's. Ex tosh, n., 3. 

tosh-soap, (’hecse : Public Schools’ (— lOol). 
F. A H. Ex to.sh. n., 3. 

*tosher. One wdio, in the Thames, steals copper 
from ships’ bottoms : c. ( - 18.70). H.. 1st ed 

For etymology, cf. tosh, n.. 3. Hence tosh^ng, such 
theft : c. {— 1867). Smyth.—2. ‘ A non-collcgiato 
student at a university liaving residential colleges ’ : 
umlergraduates’ (— 1889); f 1919. E.\ un- 

attarhed : see ‘ -er, O.xford (T. brekker. 
tosheroon. A variant of tushrroon. 
toshy. Kubbishy : 19(i2, Belloc, ‘ Toshy novels ’ 
(O.E.D.). Ex tosh, n., 4. 

toss, V. Incorrect for toze (in mining) : 0. 19-20. 
O.E.D. So tos.ser for tozer. 

toss, argue the. See argue the toss.—toss, take a. 
S('e take a toss. 

toss in the towel. An Au>tialian coll, variant of 
rag. sky the. (’. J. Dennis. 

toss it up airy. To ‘ show oil' ’, put on ‘ side ’: 
lower classes’ (— 1923). Manchon. 

toss-off. An act of masturbation : low coll. 
(— 1785). Grose, 1st ed. Presumably ex : 

t08S-oft', v.i. and v. reHex. ve. (Gen. of the male.) 
To masturbate ; low coll.; from ca. 1780. 
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toss-up. An even chance : coll. : 1809, Malkin, 
* It is a toss up who fails and who succwds : the 
of to-day is the blockhead of to-morrow.’ Ex toss- 
vp, the ‘ skying ’ of a coin. 
tossaiooD. See tusheroou. 
tossed. Drunk : C. 19-20. Ex tossed^ dis¬ 
ordered, disturbed, but perhaps influenced by Scots 
tosie, ~y, slightly intoxicated, occ. in form tosy-mosy. 

tosser. A penn}’- used in pitcli-and-toss : tJlas- 
gow (— 1934).—2. Also, any coin, esp. a sovereign : 
from ca. 1910. M. Harrison, Spring in Tartarus^ 
J935. 

tossy. Proud, haughty, supercilious : proletarian 
coll. {— 1923). Maiichon. An extension of the 
rare S.E. sense, pert or contemptuous. 

tost. See toast. (B.E.’s spelling.)—2. A cor¬ 
ruption of toss (v.) ; C. 17. O.E.l). 

tostificated. Drunk ; late C. 19-20; ob. 
Elaboration of dial, tosticated (i.e. corrupt intori- 
coted). 

tot. The sum-total of an addition, an addition 
Bum : coll. : from 1870’a. Perhaps imm. ex tot-up^ 
n., q.v. ; ultimately ex total, less prob. ex L. totiirn^ 
tlie whole. Pf. tots, long, q.v.—2. A very young or 
small child : dial, and coll. : 1720, Kani'^ay. (T. 
Danish tommel-tot, Tom Thumb (U.E.D.). Gen. 
tiny or wee tot. —3. ? hence, a (very) small driiiking- 
vessel, esp. a chiM’s mug or a tin mug : dial. 
(— 1828) >, by 1840, coll, O.E.D.—4. (Perhaps 
ex sen.se 2 ; prob. ex sense 3.) A ver^' small quan¬ 
tity, e.sp. of liipior : dial. (— 1828) >, by 1850, 
coll., as in 'Whyte-Melville, 1808, ‘ He . . . often 
found hirri.self pining for . . , the camp-fires, the 
fragrant fumes . . ., and the tot of rum.’—5. A 
bone; hence, anything worth taking from a dust¬ 
bin or a refuse-heap; but esp. a rag, as m 
The (lilt Kid, 1930 : dust-heap pi( kers’, hence rag- 
and-bone men’s : from early 1870’s. IL, nth ed. 
Ptuhapa on tat, a rag, — the suggestion coming from 
the juxtaposition in rag-and-bone. Hence tot- 
pickfv (— 1874) or -raker {— 1904) or -hunter 
(— 1909), and totter (— 1891), such a scavenger, 
esj). if illicit, and totting {— 1874), such scavenging : 
H., F. & H., Ware. O.E.D.—6. tote, n., 2. 

tot, v.t. To add (orig. together) to a.sce.rtain the 
total of: coll. : ca. 1760, H. Brooke ; slightly ob. 
Ex total or tot as abbr. total (or totmn) : cf. tot, n., 1.— 
2. Hence, tot up, to ascertain (esp. expeditiously) 
the total of : from mid-1830’8. O.E.D.—3. Hem e, 
vbl.n. totting-up, totting : coll. : resp. ca. 1820, 1860. 
—4. Hence, v.i., to amount ; often constructed 
with to. Coll. : 1882, Besant, ‘ I . . . wondered 
how much it would tot up to,’ O.E.D.—5. To drink 
drams : mid-C. 19-20, Ex tot, n,, 4. 

to’t. To it: when not poetical, it is, in mid- 
C. 19-20, coll. 

tot-book. A book containing (long) addition 
sums to be worked out : coll. : late C. 19 -20. Cf. 
long tots. Ex tot., n., 1. 
tot-hunter, -picker or -raker. See tot, n., 6. 
Tot-hunting. ‘ S< ourmg tlie streets in search of 
pretty girls ’ ; low (— 1909). Ware. Cf. Tottie, 
2, q.v. 

tot-sack. A bag ; esp. a sand-bag containing 
rations for a number of men ; military : 1914; ob. 
E. & Gibbons. Prob. ex tot, n., 4, rather than ex 
sense 5. 

tot-up. An adding-up ; coll.: 1871 (O.E.D.).— 
2. : see tot, v,, 2, 4. 

tote ; occ. tot. A hard drinker : ca. 1870, a 
music-hall song entitled IJasn'i Got over It Itf, ‘ As 


well we’d another old chum, [ By all of his mates 
called the Tote, j So nanu'd on account of the rurn ] 
Ho constantly put down his throat.’ Perhaps pun¬ 
ning tote, total, and tot, n., 4 ; jK'rhaps ex :—2. (()ce. 
tot.) A total abstainer : low coll. : prob. from late 
JSOO’s, but not irrefutably recorded before 1887 
(O.E.D.). The music-hall song Toper and Tote, ca. 
1889, has: ‘You’ll always find the sober Tote] 
With a few pounds at command.’ E. k II.—3. A 
totalisator : from ca. 1890 : Australian coll. >, la. 
1901, gen. British coll. Kinglake, 1891 (O.E.D.). 
Cf. tote-shop. 

♦tote, v.t. A variant tout, v., 2 : e. (— 1887). 
Baumann. Cf. toter. —2. To carry : U.S. (ca. 167(-) 
>. ea. 1910, partly nnglu ised ns a eoll. Thornton. 
The origin of this obscun* word is not imnossibly 
tole, toll, v.t., ‘to ))ul!. drag, draw phvsicallyre¬ 
corded by O.K lb for C. 15-17 ; the earlifst 
exam])le of toi( may be a scribal error (lor it occurs in 
an oibciul document 1 and there exist or very h w , 
other examples before mid-C. IS. l-lut \V., prob. 
rightly, suggests the Old Fr. tauUr cis deliiuMi in 
Cot grave). 

*toter. A C. 17 valiant of toiit^r, a .spy : c. : 
1633, Jon son. 

tother, t’other. See tone, t‘one, win b <1. 

tother, one with. Copulation; ? b' IS- 20; ob. 
Bather coll, tlian s. 

tother from which, tell. (Gen. in negative). To 
distinguish betwetui two ]K'r.sons or thines ; eoll : 
lute C. 19-20. Baumann, 1887. A jocula.” mamjiu- 
lation of tell one from the other. 

tother school. On(‘’s former school ; any scboitl 
not a Public Sciiool ; Winchester eoll : mid-(’. 19- 
20. (.T. totherun, q.v. — 2. As adj., unbecomUig 

beeau.se alien to Winche.ster : id, : from ca. Isi.o. 
(’f. non-lieet. Wrench. 

tother-sider, or as one word. A convict . coll, of 
Victoria, Australia : ca. 1860-1905 With refer¬ 
ence to Sydney, wlicrc stood the earlic'^t penal 
settlement: also ^'(/(/^^//(-bird or i-.s’it//r, 'I'lie 

rival.''y betw’ecn .Melbourne and iSydney, esp., now- 
takes, and has long taken, the form of an exchange 
oi our ’Ardour and stinking Yarra '- -2. One from 
the other side of Australia, esp. a We-^tralian ; lat<’ 
C. 19 20 ; Australian eoll. ;by 1'925, S.E. 

totherun. A prei)aratory school ; a private- 
school ; CharU-rhousc : late 19 -20. I.e. tl,e 
other one (one’s former school). Cf. totio r srhool, q.v. 

toto. hippopotamus ; jiet-namc cijl. (— 1916). 
O.E.D. (Su]).). A manij)ulated abbr.—2. A louse : 
military : 1916-18. E, Gibbons. Ado])t(‘d, not 
very gen., ex F’r. military a,, where ii aharc-d the 
honours with gau (see the glos.sanes of Dauzat and 
Deehelette). 

tots, long. Very long addition sums : coll. : late 
C. 19-20. Ex tot, n., 1. 

Tots, the Old. The 17th Lam-ors : military ; 
from ca, 1870 ; ob. Perha])a ex the regimental 
badge of skull and croaabones, w-hioh certainly 
engendcTed the s^monymous heath and Glory Boys. 

totter. Sectot, n., 5. 

totter-arse. A aee.saw : provincial : from ea. 
1870. Ex dial, t.-a., a person walking unsteadily 
(E.D.D.). 

Tottie ; occ. Totty. A Hotton/o^: coll. ; 1849, 
E. E. Najiier (O.E.D.).—2. The ‘ inevitable ’ (or in¬ 
separable) nickname of rn.m surnamed Bell : mili¬ 
tary : C. 20. E, A (Jibbons, Origin prob, unee- 
<lotal: see remarks at Nicknames.-- 3. tottie, ran ly 
totty. A high-class whore; from ca. 1880. Ex 
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Dot, Dorothy, or ex totlie, -y, a little child : perhaps 
intluoiiced hy tUty, q.r. 

Tottie all-colours. A brightly dressed young 
woman (<>1 the streets): low London (— 1909). 
Ware. ( 'f. : 

Tottie one-lung. ‘ An asthmatic, or consumptive 
young yjorson who, for good or bad. thinks herself 
somebody': low urban (— 1909). Ware. vSee 

Tottie, 3. 

totting. Sec tot, n., 6.-2. See tot, v., 3. Also 

toUmy-up : ibid. 

totting, go. To collect (rags and) bones : low 
(— 1.SH7;. Laurnann. See tat, v. 

Tottie. Aristotle ; schools’ (- 19_>:i). Man- 
ebon. Cf. Thtrkcr. 

Totty. Se( Tottie. 

touch. An\ thing that uill, at a stated price, 
interest eusUuners at (about) that price : from ca. 
1710: c(j 11. in nud-(’. 19, s. Swift, 1712, ‘I 
d 'sire you to ])rint in hucb a form, as in the book- 
S'dlers’ ])lirasc will make a sixjjcnny touch’; Sir 
Lrasrnus ldiilipp:>, in his Diary, Sept. 22, 1720, ‘ At 
night went to th(‘ hall at the Angel. A guinea 
t 'ueh ’ ; H., 9rd ('(1. (1804), ‘ Sometimes said of a 
Woman t(* irnjily her w’orthle.ssnes.s, as, “Only a 
luiH-(Town touch’’.’ Jnt., something that will 
tiurh, iipy)eal to-- 2. At Kton (— 1804), a presimt 
cd' monc\, a ‘ tip ’. H.. drd ed. (Jf. simse 5.—3. A 

Licit, esp b\ jiocket-yiu king ; low s, bordering on 
( : ISSh. ‘ Loll Jioldn'wood ’. O.E.D. (In C. 20 
c . an illn It haul.) -4. Hence, the obtaining of 
money fioiij a jicison. e.g. hy a loan : from ca. 1890, 
—o ilcnt c. r lio .sum of money obtairu'd at one time, 
e.sj» by cadging or theft ; low : C. 20.— 43. ‘ Man¬ 
ner ; motlc . fashion’, C. d. DennLs : Australian 
roll. : 2(' ('f. son.se 1.—7. (’ognate is the Eng¬ 

lish low b sense (— 1923), ‘sort of thing’, as in 
‘ Don’t eoine that touch on (or with) me ! ’ Man- 
chon.—8 ' In these rounds or . . . “ walk.swe 
hivf' our '■ touclies -regular places of cull where 
we yiick up le tters and, in certain cases, leave them,’ 
from ‘ \ on re in My Bug ! ’ by a Postman, m The 
Dassinq >:hon, J)ec. 24, 1932. 

touch. To rcseive (money), draw (it) : mid- 
(' 17-20 • S K until C’. 19, then coll. ; in (,'. 20, s. 
Cf Fr. Unu'hfr dc iargent.—~'l. ? hence, to steal : c. : 
lito Is L’o. Holman, 179(3, ‘1 could not go 

aliroad witlc-ut her, so 1 touch’d father’s cash.’ 

1 :i ('. 20 < .. olten v.i,, ‘ to make a haul or bring ofl a 
< »up ’ (( iiiti ir.s L. Leach). Cf. sense 4.-—3. To 
u|)j)roa( h (a jicrson) Jor money, to get from (a per- 
b tn) the moiK y one a^ks {for) : coll. : 1760. (J. 

Johnston, 176(i, ‘ 1 am quite broke up ; his grace 
has touched me for live hundred,’ U.L.D. In late 
('. 19-2('. for things other than money.—4, To rob 
(tt person ; for, of the article concerned) : c. : mid- 
C, 19-20. -7). Hence, in Australian c. or low s. 
(— 1904), to act unfairly towards, to cheat, to 
swindle. F. k H.—6. The sense ‘ to arrest ’, ca. 
1780-1850. may, as the O.E.D. has it, bo S.E.; or 
it may, us (.3rose, 1st ed. implies, be coll, or s.—7. 

3 o rival, compare with, equal (in ability) : eoll. : 

1 S38, l>i( kens, ‘ Wasn’t he always top-sawyer among 
you all ? Is there any one of you that could touch 
him, or come near him ? ’ Ex touch, to reach, get as 
far as. 

touch, nun. An odd or eccentric fellow : 1804-6 
T. Creevey. O.E.D. Perhaps touch hero = a 
* contact a person whom one meets or deals with. 
—2. Hence, a very strange affair: from ca. 1807 ; 
very oh. Of. quttr start (see start). 


touch bone and whistle. * Any one having broken 
wind backwards, according to the vulgar law, may 
be pinched by any of the company till he haa 
touched bone (i.e. his teeth) and whistled,’ Grose, 
2nd ed. Often in the imperative. From late 
1780’8 to mid-C. 19. 
touch bun ior luck. See bun. 

*tOUCh-crib. A brothel : c. or low s.: C. 19-20 ; 
ob. Ex euphemistic S.E. tourji. 

touch for. See touch, v., 3, 4.-3. To get, incur, 
catch (gen. something unpl(‘asant) ; from ca. 1910. 

touch-hole. 3'he pudend : low coll. : C. 17-20 ; 
ob. l^unning a fire-arm’s vent. 

touch lucky. I’o have a stroke of luck : non- 
aristoeratic coll. : C. 20. F. k Gibhon.s. Of. touch, 
V., 1. 

touch me. A shilling: from ca. 1880; oh. 
Ahhr. touch me on the nob, a ‘ boh riiymiiug s. of ca. 
1870-90. F. & H., 1904, has tourk-rnif-vob, a 
bastard or composite form. The louch-me forms are 
reconled in a MS. note in the B.M. copy of H., 5th ed. 

touch of Caruso. ' A turn or two astern on the 
engines ’ : nautical (officers’) : from ea. 1910 ; ob. 
Ironic <‘x tlie great singer. 

touch of the tar-biiish, a. A pejorative c.p. 
ajiplied to ‘the naval otfieer who is primarily an 
etiicient seaman ’ : mid-C. 19-20. Bowen. Ex 
the constant use of tar on a shij). 

touch off (someone) for. A variant, mostly 
(’olonial, of touch, v , 3 : late C. 19 20. A. Cecil 
Alport, The Lighter Side of the ]V(ir, 1934, ‘ I 
touch(‘d him off for a liver.’ 

touch out, v.i. ‘ To ( vade a duty by trickery ’ ; 
military : 1915 ; ob. F. &, Gibbons. Cf. touch, v., 
5.—2. (V.t, with for.) Wlicucc, to \)v lucky : 
military : from 1916. B. & I*. 

touch pot, touch penny. A scuni-proverhial c.p. 
= No credit given : from ea. 1650, ob. by 1880, 
t by 1935. Gayton, 1654 ; Graven, 1772 ; Scott, 
1822. (.’f. Swift's ‘He touch’d tht“ ])t‘nce when 

others touch’d the pot,’ 1720. Ap])eisoii. 

touch-trap. The penis : low coll. opp. touch-hole, 

q.v. 

touch up. To caress intimately in order to in¬ 
flame (a person to the sexual act) : eoll. : C. 18-20. 
--2. To coit with (a woman): late C. 18-mid-19. 
Gro.se, Ist ed.—3. Keflexively, to masturbate: 
C. 19-20. All senses ex touch up, to stimulate. 

touch with a pair of tongs, not to. (Gen. I, etc,, 
would not.) To touch on no account : coll : from 
I(330’s. Clarke, 1639 ; Fuller, 1732 ; 1876. Black- 
more. (Apfxerson). Cf. . . , v'lth a banp-pule. 

touch with death. Narrowly to escape death : 
miiitarv coll. : from 1915. F. & Gibbons. J.e. to 
touch death. 

touched, (slightly) insane, is, despite gen. opinion, 
S.E. It ahbr. touched in the head, ex S.E. touch, to 
affect mentally, to taint.—2. (Of vegetables, fruit) 
beginning to go bad ; defective : green-grocers’ 
coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

toucher. A(n instance of) close contact, a tight 
lit: dial. (— 1828) >, b}' 1840, coll. ’Thus to a 
toucher, exactly. E.D.D.—Hence, 2, as near or nigh 
as a toucher, almost, very nearly: 1840, J. T. 

Hewlett (O.E.D.); H., Isted. Slightly ob. Ong. a 
coaching term, ox touching without disaster : H., 
6th cd. 

touching. Bribery; the obtaining of mouey, 
esj). by theft or begging: resj). C. 18 19 ((k 
D’Anvens, 1726); late C. 19-.i:() (Artliur Morrison, 
1896). O.E.D. Ex touch, y., 2, 3. 
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touching-up. A caning : Public Schools’ : late 
19-20. (P. G. Vyodchouse. 'Fales of Sf Aiistin\s, 

19(>ll.)—2, 3, 4. Vbl. n. of iouch vp, q.v. 

touchy. ‘ I)escriy)tivc of a style in which j)oints, 
brok(‘n lines, or touches are em])l()vetl, as dis¬ 
tinguished from firm unbroken line work F. tV: H. : 
artistic b. (ca. 1S20) >, ea. 1850, coll. : , ca. lUlO, 
S.E.—2. Adv., rather : (Uirist’s Ilosjiital : from 
ca. 1860. K.g. touchy a lux, rather a good thing. 
Ex touch, a small amount of, a ‘ sirspicinn ’. 

tough, v.t. To sujiyiort, bear, face up to (esji. a 
difiicuit\% a hardship) : Canadian : from ca. 1905. 
dohn Peames, An Army tmthout Banners, 1930. 
Prob. ex U.S. to^ajh it, to rough it, 

tough. Morally callous and/or commercially 
unscruyuilous : also n. k'roin ca. 1910 : coll. Ex 
two C.S. si'uses : ioucfh, criminal, vicious, and tough, 
a rough, esp. a street bully.—2. I'iitortiinate ; 
severe : from ca. 1928. P. G. M'odidiou.se, 1929, 
‘“Tough ! " ‘You bet it's tough. A girl can't 
help her ayipcarance(O.P.D. Sup.). Ex I .S. 
tough luck. 

tough, make it. To raise diniculties ; take cxccb- 
sivo pains : coll. : late C. 19 20 ; ob. 

tough as a jockey’s tail-end- as old Nick—as 
shoe-leather. Anglo-Irish yihrases (the tirst, s. ; the 
other two, coll.) apjtlied to a person who is a ‘ hard 
case ’ : resj). 2(1. lab' 19 20, and mid-C. 19-20. 

tough as an old lanyard knot. Exceedingly 
tough (whether meat or seaman) : nautical coll. ; 
lat(‘ C. 19-20. Powen. 

tough as tacker. Exciadingly tough : lower 
classes’coll. (— 1909). ^Vare. Ptuhayis {S.\S'. dial. 
tacker, soiiK'thing insuperable. 

tough gut, or tough-gut. A tough, i.e. hardy, 
fellow: Canadian men's (•“ 1932). .lohn Peanu's. 

tough ’un. A ‘ thumj)ii>g ’ lie ; e\ecral>le juin : 
low' (— 1887). Baumann.—2. See tough, adj,. 1. 

’*'t0Ugh-yam. ‘ A long story Egan's Gro.se : c. 
(— 1823); t b.v 1890, by when it meant a ‘tall 
story ’ ; nautical (Bowen). 

Toughs. See Old Toughs, the. 
toupee. The female })ubic hair: mid-C. 18-20; 
very ob. By ribald jest on lit. sen.se.—2. A 
inerkin : mid-C. l8-mid-19. Both, oec., lady's low 
toujiec. 

♦tour ; also toure, tower, towre. To watch 
cl().seiy ; spy on : c, of ca. 1565-1650. Harman, 
1567. Prob. unconnected with S.E, tuure (v.i. 
only), to peer, yieep. J’ossddy—as Gros<- (1st ed., at 
touting) sugge.sts- -cognate with later e. tout, v.i. and 
t. (q.v.) ; more jirob. with lower, to lly uyi, as a hawk 
does, in order to (have the advantage of and then) 
swoop down on the prey. 

tout. (Also loute; towte, C. 15-10.) The 
yjosteriors or rump : C. 14-20 : S.E. until C. 15, 
then t ; revived by ‘ Thousand Nights ’ Payne as 
iiterary s.—2. A thieves’ ‘ look-out man ’ ; c, : 
1718, C. Hitching {toutc, a C. 18 variant); ob. except 
as a syiy (C. 20 : c.). Ex tout, v., 1.^—3. Hence, ‘ a 
look out house, or eminence ’, Grose, 1st ed. : c. of 
ea. 1780-1850.—-4. As a solicitor of custom for 
trade.smen, etc., and 5, as a racing touter, tout is 
mid-C. 19-20 : both may orig. have been s. or coll., 
but the former was S.E. by 1880, the latter by 1910, 
at latest.—6. A W'atching or spying : c. (~ 1812); 
ob. \’aux, ‘ A strong Unit, is strict observation, or 
eye, uyion any proceedings, or persons,’ Esj). in 
keep tout (~ 1812) or, oee., keep the tout (1834, Ains¬ 
worth : U.E.l).), to keep watch, esp. m an illicit 
activity. Ex sense 3. 


♦tout, v.i. To be on the look-out, to w atch very 
canTully : e. of mid C. 17-mid-J9, and in ('. 19 
only in literary revival. (Yles, P.E., Grose. Ex 
C. 15-17 18.E. lout, to yiecy) or yieer, Cf. tour, (j.v.— 
2. \'.t.. to watch, syiy on : mid C. 17-20 : e. until 
C. 19, then low a. until mid-C. 19, then s. W'ith esy). 
reference to a racing tout’s activities, (’oles. JbE., 
Vaux.—3. The racing sense (from ea. 1812) may 
oiig. have been s., but is gi'ii. considi ped as S.E. ; 
the same apjilies to tout, v.i., to si'ck busily tor trade 
(from ca. 17,30). G.E.H. 

♦tout, keep (the) and tout, strong. See tout, n., 6. 
tout dreit. S' o bit of. -toute. Sei- tout, n. 
♦touter. A thieves’ look-out man : e. or low^ s. : 
1811, Diekens (G.E.D.) ; ob. A rare variant of 
tout, n., 2, ((.v. 

♦touting (or tooting)-kcn. .A tavern, n b/'cr-shop ; 
a tavern-bar : c. (— 1670); t 1850. Cob .s, 
P.lv.. tii'ose. Ex toot, tout, to drink caijiioiisiv. 
(G.E.D.) 

touzery or towzery gang, the. Muek-auetion 
swindlers: London low: bom ca. 1870; ob. 
H., 5tli ed. ‘ Tli(*y liirt' sale-rooms, usually in the 
suburbs, and advertise their \enluies as . . . 
“JmjKU'tant Sales of Jbankruyits’ Stock”, ete 
E. cA 11. l‘t'rbuy»s ex tousc ), liorse-yilay, a ‘ row 
oi louse {-zc), to abuse or maltieat. 

tow. (.Vt hare and bound.',) a long run-iri : 
Shiew's’oury School ( — 1881). I’aseoe. fix slow 
motion of towing a .‘^liip.--2. Money : low : tio;ii 
ca. 1880; ob. Pmhnp.s because, like tow, it 
‘ buriiN ’ so (juieKly. 

♦tow, v. Set tow out. -*tow-lme, get in a. Se« 
line, get in a. Vuu.\, J si2. 

♦tow out. To deeo\ ; to dist raet tbe al lent ion of 
(a yierson) and thus assist a eonlederate m lobbeiy : 
c. ot ea. I8l(i .")0. \ aux. 

TOW-POWS, the. Tlie Grenadu'r Guards : niili- 
tar\- (— 1864); ob. H., 3rd ed. rilimateix ei 
the busbies they wear. 

tow-rag. The female bri'ast : W'est Vorkslnre ». 
(— P.>05). not »lia]. E.D.l). 

tow-row. A greuaditu : military: ea. 1780*- 
1860. Gro.s(‘, 1st ed. V\'h\ ? : roir i.s yuob. a mis- 
yirint for poic, head (see Tow-Pows) ; cl’, however, 
tow-row, adj.- -2. A noise: dial. 7- (low) coll.: 
from ca. 1870. Kedupheated roic, a disturbance. 
Cf. : 

tow-row, adj. Drunk (? and disordt'ily) : C. 18. 
Steele, 1709. On row, disturbance. 

♦tow-street, i’o ‘ get (a jierson) in a line ’, i e. to 
decoy him : e. (— 1823) ; t by 1890. Fgan’.s Grose, 
towards you, I looks. See looks towards, 
towel (raie) ; oaken towel. (Esj). rub one down 
With an oaken towel, to cudgel or beat him.) A stick 
or cudgel : re.sp. 1756 (Toldervy) and 1739. Ob. 
Ex towel, V. —2. lead (rarely leaden) towel. A 
bullet: 1812, J. & H. Smith, ‘Make Nunky sui- 
render his dibs, [ Hub his jmte with a pair of lead 
towels ’ ; ob. by 1900, virtually f by 1930. 

towel, V. To cudgel ; to thrash ; J. Dunton, 
1705 (O.E.D.). For semantics, not© the gen. 
ridiculed dry-rub etymology of drub. 
towel, sky the. See sky the towel, 
towelling. A drubbing or thrashing: 1851, 

Mayhew’, ‘ I got a towelling, but it did not do me 
much good.’ Ex preceding. Cf. towel, n., q.v. 

♦tower. Clipped money : c. of C. 18-oarly 19. 
A New Canting Diet., 1726 ; Grose, Ist ed. Ex, 
and gen, in, they have been round the Tower with -it, 
‘ that Piece of Money has been Clipt ’, B.E. : a lai© 
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C. 17-early 19 c.p. of the underworld. App. Tower 
Hill and, in fact, the whole nei^^hbourhood of the 
I’ower of London were rough, for cf. Tower-II ill ploy. 
“^tower, towre, v. Sec tour. 

Tower Bridge, the. ‘ The huge pit-head mine 
ptrueture at Loos ’ : late 1915-18. F. & Gibbons. 
Kx a fancied resembianco to the Tower Bridge in 
London. 

Tower Hill, preach on. To be hanged : C. Ifi. 
Skelton in MiKinijirencc. Tow it Hill was long the 
place of execution in London. (T. Ty(lu/rn j)hrases. 

^Tower-Hill play. ‘ A slap on the i''a(;e and a kick 
on the Brei'cli B.E. ; c. : late C. 17-18. Grose, 
1st ed. (T. toiirr. n.. q.v., and : 

Tower-Hill vinegar. The headsman’s block : 
10-17. lOx Town IIIII, preach on. 
town or Town, as m go to, leave, t. or T. London : 
coll. : C. IS l’O.- l*. (lou'n.) A lialfpenny : rhym¬ 
ing s. (— 1909) on hroirn. n. W’are. 

*town, in ; town, out of. See, in town and out of 
town. 

town-bull, a wcn(‘h('r. is rather S.K. than coll, or s., 
but perhapH a.s InirlesM ae a town-bull (a notable 
w’encher : late (’. 17-early 19) and roitr like a iown- 
hiill, to bellow (lute C. lH-mid-19) are eoll. (B.E. ; 
tJroM') (’f. Bay, 1(»7S, then the town-bull in a 
bnrhdor, i.(‘. ’as soon as such an one Apperson : 
a < p. t by 1850.—2. A harlot's bully : low' ( --1923). 
Marichou. 

town-lout. A scliolar living at home in the town ; 
Bugbv S( Uo(*l ; trorn ca. iStiO; ob. H., 3rd ed. 
Cf town{(]ii. 

town red, paint the. S('e red. 
towner. A s. \ariant of S.F. townee: ca. 1885- 
1915 r. .Vfl. 

towney, towny. A hen to the sidiool: Ghn.st'a 
Hospital : troni ca. istiu. Contrast hoiiMey, 

jicciiliar to th(‘ llo-:pital.-- 2. A Icllow-town.sman 
((»r woman); in I'.S , is:{4; m England, 1855 
(OE.l).) Cf. Fi won juiifs{e ).— IP A tow'n-bred 
jicrsoii, csp. a Londoner : (oll. : 1828, Feter 

( iMiningham (O.K.l).).- -1. tOWny, adj. Townish : 
coll.: ISIIT (t).E.I).).—5. towneys, jiroperly 
toil,Hi > 1 . Clotlic-, more suitable to town wear tiiaii 
arc the s( liool's Pine garments : Christ's Hospital : 
Loin ca. I8t>l>. 

towns and cities. S(‘e thousand pities.—towre. 
Sc tower. 

’•‘towre. Set' tour, towzery gang. See touzery 
gang. 

tox. do intoxicate, gen. in ])pl.adjj.. toxed, tox- 
iii'l : ItillC s. Ib'VW'ood. O.E.l). 

toxy. InPwa ated : from ea. 1905; very ob. 
A. II. Dawson. Jhet. of Slang, 1913. Ex Scottish. 

*toy. A watch: e. (— 1877),• slightly ob. 
Horsley, Jottings from. Jail, 1877. Hence, toy- 
getter, -getting, a wateli-snatcher (Arthur Morri.son, 
1890; O.E.l).), watch-.stealing ; toy and tackle, a 
w'atch and chain (hc<‘ tackle, n.); a red toy is a gold 
watch (see red, c. adj.), while a white toy is a silver 
one. 

toy-box. Th(' engine-room : nawal (not very 
gen.); C. 20. Bowen. 

toy-time. FAcning preparation: Winchester: 
from ca. 1800. Ex : 

toys. A bui’eau, esji. in the form of desk and 
bookcase combined : \Vinche8tcr : from ca. 1860. 
Ironically ex toy, a trinket or knick-knack. 

tra-la-la I Good-bye ! : c.p., —- slightly con¬ 

temptuous and not too polite,—of ca. 1830-90. 
Ware, ‘ The phrase took its rise with a comic sioger 


named Henri Clarke, whose speciality was imitating 
Parisians.’ This being so, Clarke almost certainly 
knew the Fr. s. sen.se oi'tra Ja-la (the posterior) : cf., 

therefore, Iri/ts my -. 

traces, kick over the. See kick, 
trachitis. Incorrect for tracheitis ; from ca. 
1810. O.E.D. 

trachy. Tracheotomy : mcdh'al student.s’ 

(— 1933). Slxing, p. 190. 

track. Sol. for (u) tract ; likewise for -ttrarf, v.— 
2. (Also trag.) A quart: back s (— 1859). IL, 
Ist cd. Thus ; trauq > traq ; - trag or trak 
track. 

♦track, V. See preceding, 1.--2. track up the 
dancers, to go. esp. if quickly, upstairs ; c. ( — 1671) ; 
t by 185(). Head, B.FL, Grose. Ex t S.FL track, 
to go. 

track, inside. The truth : ajiorting s. coll. : 
from ca. 1880 ; ob. Cf. have the inside running, i.e, 
an advantage, and inside information, valuable 
‘ tifi.s '. 

track with, d'l> w oo : A ustral ia n (—1916). 
C. .1, l8*nnis. Cf. walk out with. 

tractile. Tractive : catachresis ; 1839. O.ILD. 
tractor. ‘ A ’jilano wuth frontal propidler' 
(B. tS; P.): Air Force : from 1915. 

trade. An act of trading ; an oxc-hangc ; in 
polities, a private arrangement : U.8. s. (1829 : 

Thornton) anglicised ca. 1890 as coll >, by 1920, 
S.E. —2. the trade is prostitution: late C. 18-19. 
Cf. trader, q.v.—3. In G.W., the trade the sub¬ 
marine service ; naval coll. (W.): from 1915. 

trade, V. To exchange, ‘ swap ’ : U.S. coll, 
anghci.sod ca. 1885. Baumann. 

trade-mark. A scratch on the face ; esp. in 
draw, leave, or put one's trade-mark on one or one's 
ace or down one's face, to claw the face. C’hiclly of 
women : (low) eoll. : from early 187U'.s, .Anon, 
musie-hall song, Vather, Take A Run \ ca. 1875. 

trader. A harlot: (a. 1680 - 1820 . Pa(h lirte, 
1682, she-trader, a vananC Also trading dame, a.t m 
Cotton, 16)78. Cf. tin trade at trade, n.. 2. 

Trades Union, the. The Ist Dragoon Guard.s ; 
military : ca. 1830-1914. At one time many of the 
ollicers were —-horribile dicta !—sons of tradesmen 
(cf. the snobbery and arrogance of temporary gentle¬ 
men in G.W.). F. k Gibhon.s, however, derive ii 
‘ from the K.D.G.’s being constantly employed m 
Bup])ressing ’Trade Union disturbances in l.anca- 
shire and the Midlands between 1825-34 '. 
trading dame. See trader. 

trading justices. Sucli low fellows us, ‘ smuggled 
into the commission of the peace ', live ‘ by foment¬ 
ing dispute.^, granting warrants and otherwise retail¬ 
ing ju.stice ’, Gro.si', 3rd ed. ; coll. : ca. 1785 1840. 

trady. Belonging to, characteristic of, trade ; 
coll.: 1899 (O.E.D.). 

traffic. A whore ; c. of late C, 16-early 17. 
Greene, 1591 (traffigue). Ex the largo amount of 
busine.ss she plies.—^2. Wireless messages sent or 
received : wireless ojierators' (esp. at sea) coll. : 
from ea. 1926. Bowen. 

Traffy. The Trafalgar (ship); naval (— 1909); 
ob. W’are. 

trag. See track, n., 2. 

tragedy Jack. A heavy tragedian : pejorative 
theatrical: from ca. 1875 ; ob. 

trail. A befooling : rare coll. : 1847, C. Bront^v 
(see next entry); ob, 

trail, V. To quiz or befool : eoll. ; from ca. 1845. 
C. Bronte, 1847, ‘ She was (what is vernacularly 
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termed) trailing Mrs Dent; that is. playing on the 
ignorance ; her trail might be clever, bnt . . . 
decidedly not good-natured ’; Coulson Kernahan, 
1900, ‘To see the Tshmaclites “trail” a sufferer 
from “ swelled head ” is to undergo inoculation 
against that fell malady.’ Ex trail, to draw (a 
person) out or on. 

^trailer. One who rides a horse away and stdla 
him afar off : e. : late C. lO-carly 17. Grecme, 
1592.--2. A prowling cab-driver: London coll, 
ca. 1870-1905. E.D.D. 

traily. Slovenly ; weak, languid : dial. ( — 1851) 
>, by 1800, coll. O.E.D. 

train. To consort : coll. : from ca. 1880; 
slightly oh. Cf. tag ahovt {with) and the C. 17 S.E. 
train, to walk in a notable's retinue.—2. (Also train 
it.) To travel by train : coll.(— 1887). Baumann 
{train tt); 1888, The Pall Mall Gazette, April 2 
(O.E.D.). 

trains !, go and play ; also . . . with yourself! 

Al.so run awu}/ and play trai7is ! A derisne c.p. of 
dis’mis.sal : C. 20. Cf. run away and play marbles !, 
q.v. 

traipse. Set* trapes. 

traitors at table, there are. A c.p. applied to a 
loaf of bn ad turned the wrong side upwards : raid- 
C. 17-19. Bay, 1078, ‘Are there traitors at the 
table that the loaf is turned wrong .side upwards ? ’ 
tram. A tramway car : coll. (1879) : ca. 1905. 
S.E. (O.E.D.) Cf.*: 

tram. To travel by mining-district tramroad : 
coll.: 1820 (E.D.D.j.—2. Hence, by tram-car: 
likewise coll.: from ca. 1880,—see tram, n. Also 
tram it (1904, E. Nesbit : O.E.D.). (T. train, 2. 

tram-fare. Twoj)ence : London streets' : 1882- 
ca. 95. Ware. 

tram-lines. The 41 ft.-wide area on each side of a 
(doubles) lawn-umnis court : sporting : from ca. 
1929. E.sp. down the tram-lines, i.c. more or less 
straight along this strip of the court. 

tramp. A journey on foot; a long, tiring, or 
arduous walk or march ; a ‘ hike ’ : coll. : 1786, 
Burns ; 1898. J. Hutchinson, ‘ Exhausted by a long 
tramp in hot weather ’. O.E.D. Ex tramp, to 
walk, to walk steadily. 

tramp, V, To go on a walking excursion, a 
‘ hike ’ : coll. : mid-C. 19-2U. Also tramp it. —- 
2. To proceed as a tramp : coll. (— 1891). The 
Century Diet. —9. To drive out of or into some 
stated condition by tramping, vigorous walking : 
coil. : 185.9, Kane, ‘ Tramping the cold out of my 
joints ’, O.E.D.—4. To make a voyage by tram}> 
steamer : coll. : 1899 (O.E.D.).—5. Hence, v.t., to 
run (such a steamer): coll. : 1899, likewise in 

Cutcliffo Ilyne (ibid.).—6. To run over (e.g. an 
animal); to smash (e.g. a gate): South African 
coll. (— 1913) >, by 1930, ‘ standard ’. Influenced 
by ‘ the Capo Dutch trap, to ride or drive over 
Pettman. 

tramping the ties. Trespassing on the railways : 
Canadian: late C. 19-2(), O.E.D. (Sup.). The 
iies are the sleepers of a railway track. 

’•‘trampler. A lawyer or attorney : c. of ca. 1635- 
50. Middleton. Perhaps because he tramples on 
others ; ])rob. ex ^trample, to act as an intermediary. 

trampolin. A double spring-board : circus: 
mid-C. 19-20. Ex trampolin, performance on stilts. 

transcendent, -ly; transcendental, -ly. Occ. 

confused : a late (J. 19-20 catachresis. 

transfer. To steal : Society: ca. 1895-1915. 
Ware. On convey. Cf. : 


translate the truth. To lie eva.sively ; Society 
c.p. : 1899. Ware. Ex a phrase used, by a 

Parisian newspaj»er, of Delcassi*. the French 
cabinet-minister, in connexion with the Muscat 
incident. 

translated. IntoxicaLd ; very drunk : Society : 
1880’s, Ware derives it ex Shakesfieare’s ‘ Bless 
thee. Bottom, thou art translated.’ 

translators. A pair of re-made boots and shoes : 
(low) London : mid-C. 19-20 ; oh. Mayhew, 1851. 
Ex translator, a cobbler, esyi. of old .sboe.s. 

transmogrify ; occ. transmografy, -aphy, -riphy; 
-migrafy ; -mugrify. To change, alter ; esp. to 
mctamorjibose utterly or strangely : r-oll., humorous 
■>, ea. 1700, rather low : re.sp.,—1700, hut implied 
in 1661 ; 1656, 1688, 1671 1725 ; ITSC.. Ah^ays 

v.t. and ong. of persons only. S. Holland, 1656; 
B.E. {-mogrify) ■, A New Ganiing Dirt., 1725 
{-mogrify, -mujrajy) ; Burns {-wugnji/i : Barham; 
Mary Howitt. cn. ISHS. In C. 20. oh. The 
T)ietionarv of 1725 a.s.scits that traii ^ninjrafy is the 
enrn'ct form : if so. transmigrate firoli. supplies, via 
illiterate corruption, the etymology —2. The de¬ 
rivatives transmogrification, transmoarijlrr, are 
much less frequent: resp., K.W., 16t)l. ‘'I'o the 
botchers for transmogntication', and 1676. O.E.D, 
(chiefly) ; F. k H. 

*traiisnear. To r-ome up with (a per^^on): e. : 
late (’. 17-early 19. B.E.. \\het’(‘ it is misprinted 

tansnear ; Grose, 1st ed. Perhaps on O. 17 S B. 
transpear, the word jirob. to cross 0 ‘u. a .street) 
in order to n])pr(»a( h. 

transpire. To happen: catat hre^Mi'; U.8. 

(— 1804), anglici.sed ca. 1810; rei onli'd liy W'eb- 
ster, 1828. Kife in journali.siii. Piopt-rK. tran¬ 
spire -- to ■ leak out '. S{'c c«]i. (> B D , and 
Fowler —2. (Of time) to ela])''e : iiloowse cata- 
chrestic, but rare : ca. 1820-40. (l.E D. 

transport tale. A tals(> rumour ; a ■ t.lii ' stoiy : 
infantrymen's pejt)ratn'e < oil. : from F. k 

Gihlxnis. Cf. latrine rumour. 

trap. Triek(>ry, a deceitful tri( k ; fraud. I>|). 
in understand trap, to be wide-awake or. csp., ak rt 
to one’s own interest. (Anon., B>7t). (.'nunteifi its, 
TIT, i. ‘Y ou’re deceiv'd in old (joniez, he under¬ 
stands trap ’ ; 1821, Scott : Ap}M‘r.->on) ; smrll trap, 
to .suspect danger, as of a thief ‘ sjiottmg ’ a detec¬ 
tive (J. Greenwood, 1869) ; and hr up to trap (in 
dial, before 1828,—see Ayiperson ; but recorded as 
eoll. in 1819 by O.E.D. ; H., 1860). Low s. ; very 
ob. except in the third phra.se. Cf. trap is down, the. 
Ex lit. S.E. influenced by trapan, trejiau. a trick on 
stratagem.—2. A Bherifl's officer, polueman (in 
Australia, ca. 1860-!f(i, a mounted one), detective : 
c- or low 8.: 1703, Ned Ward; 1838, Dickens; 
1895, Marriott-Watsori. Slightly oh., except in 
South Africa, where it has, since the early ISSO’s, 
been esp. used both of an exciseman and of an 
f.D.B. detoctivo (Pettman). Ex trap, to catch.— 
3. A smallish, sprung carriage ; in Britain, esp. an 
gig, but in Australia and New Zealand a four- 
wheeled carriage : from ca. 1805 : coll. by 19(»0, 
S.E. Perhaps ex rattle trap. —4. See traps.—-5. The 
mouth: low: from ca. 1780 potato-trap, q.v., 
the simple form being of mid-C. 19-20. (O.E.D. 
Sup.)—6. A mould used in coining counterfeit: c. 
(— 1929). O.E.D. (Sup.).—7. (Prob. ex sense 1.) 
A go-between employed by a pickpocket and a 
whore working together : c. : C. 18. C. Hitching, 
in The Regulator, 1718, destribes the procedure, 
trap is dowD I, tihe. The trick, or attempt to ‘ do' 
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mo, has failed ; it’s no go ! : a c.p. of ca. 1870- 
1010. Ex trap, 1, q.v., with an allusion to the fallen 
door of a trap for birds, etc. 

trap-stick. The penis : ca. 1G70-1900. Cotton; 

‘ Burlesquo ’ Jiridges. Ex the lit. sense.—2. In pi., 
the legs; esp. thin legs : ea. 1780-1850. Grose, 
1st ed., ‘ J’Vom the stielca with which boys play at 
trap hall 

*trapan ; trepan in these senses is rare and not 
earlier than ea. 1G80. ‘ He that draws in or 

wheedles a Gull, and Bites ’—swindles—‘ him,’ 
B.E. : (. of ea. 1G40-1830. Prob. ex {to) trap, with a 
e. disguisi-siiflix (ef. -vuinn). —2. Hence, a deceitful 
or iVaiuluh iit trick or stratagem : (orig. low) s. : ca. 
IGGO- iHim. 

^trapan, trepan, V. To ensnare, beguile, inveigle, 
swindle ; . oi low s. (— IGoG) >, by 1750, (low) s. ; 

oh. Blount, J5.E.. Grose. Ex trapan, n., 1. 

trapes ; o( ( . trapse ; often traipse. A slovenly 
or slatternly friiiale : coll, and (in late C. 19-20, 
nothing hut) dial.; ea. IGTd, G<itton, ‘1 had not 
(;i.r’d ( If Pallas here iiad been prelerr’d ; j But to 
hi\stow it on that Tra]>es, j It mads mo ’ ; the other 
t\vo forms. 19 20, though trapse is almost t- 
Ex trap(S, \ I, q V.—2. (Same origin.) A going or 
wandi ru'g in lellrH.s or slovenly fashion ; a weari¬ 
some or di^airrecah!c tramp : eoll. and dial. : 1HG2, 
Mrs Henry W t>od, ' It's such a toil and a trape.s up 
t h^-m two pair of stairs.’ 

trapes; traipse. (InG. 18 20, occ. fra Dial, 
has many variants, varying from traaps to tuipus 
and traijxiss ) d'o walk untidily, Ii.'>tles.sly, aim- 
l'*ssl> ; gad aitoiit : coll.; 1595, Bilson imjilics it m 
‘'I'his trajM smg to and iro’, O.E.D. ; 1710-11, 
March 2, Suilt, ‘ 1 ^sas traqising to-day with your 
Ml Sterne,' ihal, Ih'riiajis ('ognute with '\trape (to 
walk idly to and tro), whieii ])roh. diTive.s ex 
i iedit'vai Jlutch irnppev, to tread (O.E.D.).—2. 
ilence, to trail, or hang, along or down; t'oll. : 
from ea. 1770 ; from late G. 19, only in dial.— 
5 (Ex sense J.) \.t., to tranqi over, tread or 

tranif) (c.g. the lields) ; 1HS5, Hall Game. O.E.D. 

trapesing, traipsing. N.: stv trapes, v., 1.—2. 
Adj . 17ho. J'ootc, trapsuKj idem. 

trapezihedron. Incorrect lor Ouprro/iedron ; 1828, 
VVch^tri <) K. 1 >. 

trapisb. slovenly ; slatternly : coll. : C. 18. 
Bowt‘. 1705 (O.E.D.). V.x trapi s, n., 1, q.v. 

trapper. A hor.-ti' used in a ‘ trap ’ (q.v., sense 3) : 
coli ; froin early ISSO’s. ‘ Gf. vaiuier, busser, 
Cii'thin. etc., on tlii‘ niodi'l of “ hunter F. & 11. 

trappiness, d’he n. of trappy, q.v. : coll. : 1885, 
The I' lfld, Dec. 2(). 

“■trapping. Blackmail : c. : lato C. 17-mid-18. 
Anon., .*1 (.'oiuUry Gentleman's Vade Mecum. A 
Hfiorial devclojmient from trap, to ensnare. Gf. 
tuifian, n., 2. 

trappy. I’reaeherous ; trickily difticuit ; i.e, 
lit. or tig. containing a trap or traps : coll. ; 1882, 
The Daily Tdeijraph, Eov. 13, ‘The fences might 
have been increased in size, however, without being 
made trappy’; in cricket, of the ball: 1887 
(Lewis). 

traps. I’ersonal effects ; belongings ; baggage ; 
coll. ; 1813 (O.E.D.). Abbr. trappings. —2. Hence, 
in Australia, a ‘ swag ’ (q.v.) : from late IBSO’a. 
H., 2nd ed 

trapse. See trapes. 

trash. (Contemptuously : cf. dross, fiUhy lucre.) 
Money ; ca. 1690-1830. Greene, ca. 1691 ; 1809, 
Malkin. As the O.E.D. remarka, Shakespeare’s 


* Who steals my purse, steals trash ’ was prob. an 
operative factor. 

trav. Travelling money : Foisted School: late 

C. 19-20. 

travel. To admit of, to bear, transportation : 
coll.: (Dec.) 1852, Beck’s Florist, ‘ Not . . . good 
plants for exhibition, as they travel badly *, O.E.D. 
—2. To go, move, fa.st: coll.; 1884, of a dog, 
‘How he travels,’ E.D.D. ; 1904, F. & H., ‘The 
motor travelled along, and no mistake.’ 

travel on one’s props. To leave luggage with the 
railway company as security against the travelling 
facilities granted, money lacking for the fares and 
freight, by the company : theatrical: late C. 19-20. 

travel out o! the record. To wander from the 
point; coll. ; from mid-lSSO’s; ob. Dickens in 
Little Dorrit. Cf. oJJ the map. 

travel the road. To take to highway robbery : 
euphemistic coll. ; C. 18-mid-19. Farquhar, in 
The Beaux' Stratagem, 1707. Cf. sense 1 of: 

traveller. A highwayman : coll. : C. 18-mid-19. 
Cf. preceding.—2. A tramp : from ca. 17G0 : coll, 
till late G. 19, then dial. ; ca. 1840-80, common 
among tramps (H., Ist ed.), and often an itinerant 
hawker. Goldsmith (O.E.D.) ; Mayhew.—3. Esp. 
in Australia : 1869, ‘ Peripatetic Philosopher ’ 

Clarke: eoll. >, by 1900, S.E. ; ob.—4. Also 
traveller at His or Her Majesty's Expense. A con¬ 
vict sent abroad : ca. 1830-1910. H., 2nd ed., the 

longer form.—5. ‘ A thief who chants his quarry 
Irom town to towm ’, F. & H. : c. : from ca. 1830 ; 
ob. Brandon. Cf. senses 1, 2.—G. A Gypsy: low; 
ca. 18G5, in ‘ Ko. 747 ’.—7. A sermon delivered, by 
the one preacher, on different occasions and in 
various jdaces ; coll. : orig. (ca. 1890) and mainly 
eceli'suihtieal, esp. among theological students. 
(O.E.D.)—8. A walking ganger, a man m charge of 
a section of the job on which are working gangs of 
iiavvie.s under the charge of ordinary gangers, or 
gangs of bricklayers, etc. : Public \Vorks coll. 
(-' 1935). 

traveller, tip the. See tip the traveller. (Ooc. 
put the traveller : Manchon.) 

traveller’s tale or talent. Exaggeration; ro¬ 
mancing ; ca. 1820-50. Ex preceding. 

travelling circus. A group of machine-gunners 
moving from point to point ; a staff tour of inspec¬ 
tion of the trenches : military : 1915-18. F. & 

Gibhon.s. Cf. circus, q.v. 

[‘ Travelling language ’ is a C. 18 term—it occurs, 
e.g. in Bampfylde-Mooro Carew—for the s. of 
vagabonds and, to a le.ss degree, of criminals.] 
travelling piquet. A coll, name, ca. 1785-1840. 
for ‘ a mode of amusing themselves, jiractised by 
two per.sons riding in a carnage, each reckoning 
towards his game '—app. 100 points—^ the persons 
or ainnials that pass by on the side next them, 
according to the following estimation ’, which 
range.s from ‘ a man or woman w^alking ; 1 ’ to ‘ a 
par.son riding a grt'y horse, with blue furniture ; 
game.’ Grose, 3rd ed. 

travelling scholarship. Rustication: jocular 
coll., Oxford and Cambridge University: from 
early 1790’s to mid-(\ 19. The Gentleman's Maga¬ 
zine, 1794, p. 1085, ‘ Soho, Jack ! almost presented 
with a travelling scholarship ? very nigh being sent 
to grass, hey ? ’ 

^^velling Tinkers, the. The 30th Regiment 
(Lancashires); military (— 1909). Ware. 

traverse. See cart, traverse the, and Tom Goz’i 
traverse.—traviata. See come the traviata. 
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trawl, trawl-Det; troll, troll-net. In 18 20, 

occ. C()nfu8('d. (O.E.i).) 

*tre-moon. An occ. variant of tree-imon. 

*tray, trey. Three, wheth(T aa number or set: 
c. >, ca. 1910, low a. ; from mid-lSOO’a. Ex Iray, 
treyy the 3 at dice or cards.—2. Hence (also fray-, 
trcy-bit), a threepenny ])iece : low : 1907 in O.E.l>. ; 
but prob. several years earlier.--:), tray SOddy inits, 
threejieiico half})f'nny : Harlyaree and low London : 
late C. 19-20. Here, soddy ~ It. sold} (see saltee) 
and mils ^ It. mezzo, a half (.see madza).-—I. In pi. 
(/ra?/6), infantrymen : military: 1915; oh. F. & 
(libbuns. Ex their u.sefiilne.ss for earrying thing.s. 
Cf. somethinq to hang things on and Christmas tree. — 
6. See tree-moon. 

tray bon for the troops, (^’twy) good ; of a girl, 
attractive : military : 1915. B. & P. Ex Fr. iris 
bon ; see also troops. 

tray beans. Sia' trez beans.—tray-bit. See 
tray, 2.—tray jake. See jake.—trays. See tray, 
4. 

treacle. Thai;, infrrior port: from ca. 178(t. 
Ex thick sediment - 2. latA e-making, as in tnacle 
woo/i, a homymoon : coll.: 1815, Byron; ob. E.\ 
8\vectn(‘S8, 

treacle-factory. A trainmg-shii) : mual; late 
C. 19-20. Bowen. Ex the laaivy ‘incidence' of 
molasiBes. 

*treacle-man. A ‘ beautiful male decoy . . . 
pretended young man of the housemaid and the 
real forerunner of the burglar ' : c. : from ca. 1880. 
Ex treachy 2.—2. Hence, a ‘ cornnuTcial ’ touting 
sew'ing-machines, etc., to iromcn : commercial 
travellers’ : late C. 19 -20. Ware.—11. He wiio 
makes the .^marte.st sales: drapers’ assistants’, 
(— 1909). Ware. 

Treacle Town. Bristol : (lo\v) coll. ; from ca. 
1870. Ex the sugar-relineries.—2. Macch'sfield : 
coll, and, esp. Cheshire, dial. : trom ca. 1880. Ex a 
hogshead of treacle bursting and. for a tinu‘. filling 
the gutters (F. H.) : I)Ut i)r Bridge, Cheshire 

Frove.rbs, 1917, doubts tliH. 

tread, chuck a. (Of the male) to coit : low: 
from ca. ISfiO. Cf. treadle. 

tread on the gas. Si e gas, step on the. 
treader. (Gen. pi.) A shoe : low ; from ca. 
1880; ob. 

treadle, treddle. A w lmre : low’ : ca. H)'10-1890. 
Ford, 1038 ; H alii well. By a juin on the lever so 
named -f tread (copulate with). 

treason-monger. A dynamiter: political: 1885- 
8fi. Ware. 

treasure. (Of a Jicrson) a ‘gem’ or ‘jewel’; 
coll. : 1810, Lady Granville (O.E.D.). A certain 
lady calls all her maid-servants, irrespective of 
quality, ‘ treasures ’. 

treasury, the. The wi’ekly payment : theatrical 
(— 1874), 11., 5th cd, (Introduction, p. 00.) 

treat. Something very enjoy able or gratifying; 
the pleasure therefrom or the delight therein : coll.; 
1805, E. Dayes. Barely of a person (1826, Lady 
Granville). O.E.lJ. Esp. a fair treat. —2. Any¬ 
thing, anybody, objectionable or a great nuisance : 
low ironic coll.; from ISOO’s. F. & H.—3. a treat, 
adv.: most gralifyingly ; very well indeed ; low 
coll.: 1899, The Daily News, May 8, ‘This air 
makes yer liver work a treat,’ O.E.I). Often ironi¬ 
cally or vaguely it — extremely ; C. 20, low coll.— i. 
do a treat. To suit admirably : low coll. (— 1904). 

& H., ‘ “ It doe.s me a treat ” =.= “ That’s O.K.; 
real jam, and no error.” ’ All senses : ultimately 


ex In at, entertainment offered by another person, 
but senses 2-4 derive imni. ex 1. 
treat, a. See preceding, 3. — treat, do a. Ibid, 4. 
treble-seam. A three-seamed leather cricket 
ball: cricket s. (1897, 'The Clobe, duly 1) >, ca. 
1920, coll. ; slightly ob. (O.E.I).) 

Treble X’s, the. The 30ih Foot Kcginicnt ; •, on. 
1880, the 1st Battalion of the East Lancasluro 
Begiment : military : mid-C. 19-20 ; oh. Ex 
‘ XXX ’ in Roman numerals. Also the Three Tens 
and the Trijile X 's. 

trecoil. Treacle: Bootham School (— 1925). 
Anon., Diet, of Bootham Slang. 
treddle. iSee treadle. 

’•‘tree. Only us in treeu'ins and tree-moon, qq.v. 
tree, V. To })iit m a dilliculty ; drive to the end 
of one's resources ; orig. (1818 : Thornton) U.S., 
anglici.sed in the ISoO's a.s a coll. by 1889, S.E. 
Henry Kingsley, 1859. ‘It’s no um‘ . . . you are 
treed,’ O.E.I). Ex tri'cing an animal. Cf. tne, nji a. 
tree, bark up the wrong. See bark, 
tree, lame as a. Extremely lame : lower 
classes’coll, (— 1887). Baumann. Perhaps cx tlie 
noisy walking of a man with a wooden leg. 

tree, up a. Cornert'd : done foi ; in a .serious 
dilheulty ; pcnnile.ss : coll. ; r.S. (1825), angli- 
ci.scd ca. 184(», Thackeray m 183t) having ‘ l'j> a tree, 
as the Amercans say.’ JLx a hunted animal taking 
relug(' in a tree. Also vp the tree (Baumann) and 
vp a tree for tenpence. 

’•'tree-moon, d’hree months’ irnjin.sonrncnt : c. : 
mid-C. D-20. 'No. 747' ( year 1815). Also 
trey (or tray) of moons, oltcn in C. 2(k abhr. to tray or 
trey. 

Tree of Knowledge. ‘ The tree under w Inch hooks, 
etc., are pik'd in the interval het wci'ii moinin<; seli(»ol 
and [lunchj,’ F. k. H. : CharP'rliouNt' : from ca. 
1800; ob. by 1900, f by 192(*. Punning the lit. 
sense. 

treer. ‘ A boy who avoids organrsi'd sjiorts. hut 
plays a ]irivate game with one or two friends. 
[Pre.sumahly because playi'd at tlu' tn'es by the side 
of the ground] F. <S: H. : Durham Seliool : ca. 1850- 
9tk 

’‘‘treewins. ThreejM'nec : c. : lati'C. 17-20; ob. 
B.E. Cl. trcswins, q.v. Ex *iL'in, n. 

trek. To dejiart : from ca. 1890 : roll., orig, and 
niHinly South Alrican. Ex trelc, to journey by ox- 
wagon, hence to migrate, -itself ex Jdulch. 

tremble, (all) in a or all of a ; (up)on the tremble. 

Trembling, esp. w ith emotion : coll. : resp. 1719, i a. 
1700 (Henry Brooke) ; 1800 (Lamb). O.E.I). 

trembly. Tremulous ; quivering : coll. ; 1848, 

Dickens, ' So trembly and shaky ’, D.E.D. 

tremendous. As a mere hyjierbole or intensive 
(-- astounding; immense): coll.: 1812, Southey, 
* A tremendous change has been going on.’ O.E.I). 
Cf. awful, terrible. —2. Extraordinary as regards 
some quality stated in the context ; from ca. 1830. 
George Eliot, 1860, ‘ A tremendous fellow at the 
classics O.E.I). 

tremendously. Very greatly, extremely, exces¬ 
sively : coll.: mid-C. 19 20. Ex tremendous, 1, 
q.v. D. Mackail, Greenery Street, 1925, ‘ So fright¬ 
fully and tremendously proud.’ 

trench-mortar. A bed-pan ; military; from 
1916. B. & P. 

’^trepan. Sec trapan. 

’^treswins. Threepence : c. (— 1725); ob. A 
New Canting Diet., 1726. Cf. treewins, q.v, 

Trew John. See Trndjon. 
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*trey. Seo tray. — *treyii(e), treyning-cheat. See 
trine, V., 2, and trining cheat. 

trez (occ. tray) beans. Very well (adv.); very 
good or ydeapant : military; lOIt); ob. B. & P. 
Ex Er, fres him, Cf. Fray Bentos, (|.v. 

tri. A tricycle : coll, ; C. 20. Cf. three-whecleTt 
q.v. 

Triangle Dinks, the. Sec Diamond Dinks, 
triangles; gen. the triangles. Belirium tremenfl : 
low (—1864); very ob. H. 3rd ed. A y)er\^ersion 
of tremens, y)rob. on the trembles and perhaps also 
with an allusion to the percussive musical instru¬ 
ment ; H., how('Vcr, suggests that it is because, 
during ‘ d.t’s one secs everything ‘ out of the 
s(piare (’f. heeby-jecbies, jim-jams, jitters, and 
%nUies. 

triantelope ; oec. triantulope. A tarantula : an 
Australian coll, and po]>ular eorruyition of that 
word : 1846, C. P. Hodg.son, lieminiscences oj 

Australia. On antelope. 

’“trib. A y)rihon : c. : late C. 17-/“arly 10. 
Al)br. tribulation, a.s remarked by B.E., who implies 
a more gen. sc'nse in ‘ lie is in Trib, . . . he is layd 
by the irb'els, or in a great deal of trouble.’ Grose, 
Ist ed. Cf. ; 

tribulation. ' I'he condition of beiru: held in 
yiawn ’ ; ca. 1660- ITSo. Iirvden. (O.P.D.) 

trichi, -y ; occ. tritchio, -y. A Trichinofiob cigar : 
1877, Sir Richard Ihirton. Yule k Jhirnell. 

*trick. A watch : c, of late C. l8-mid-10. 
Tufts, 1708. trick, a small, esyi. if olieay). toy or 
ornament, a tnnk('t.—2 A yierson, esyi. a child, that 
IS alert and amusing : .Australian and New Zealand 
coll. : late C. 10-20. 

trick, do the. To effect one's puryiose, do vhat is 
necessary or desirable : col!.(— 1812) by 1870 or 
so, vS.K. \’aux ; Egan's Grose.—2. Hence (abso- 
lutelv), to get a woman ’Uth child : low coll. : from 
ca. 1830. 

trick and a half. ‘ A mastei stroKi* of rogu(*ry 
(V H. : coll. : <10. .A devt'lofmient ex a trick 
u'orth tiro of that (not coll, but S.E.). 

'^trickar ; proynuly tricker. -A di vico for oyiening 
a window : c. : late (’. l()-<,*arly 17. (ireene, 1502. 
? cf. jujijer. 

trickett. A long drink of Is'cr: New South 
Wales: ca. 1805 1010. Ex Trickett, that cham¬ 
pion sculler vho knew that ‘beer's best for an 
A1 nation.’ Morris. 

trickle. To go : jocular coll. ; 1020, P, G. Wo<le- 
hou.se (O.E.D. Sup.); ob, Cf. filter. —^2. See 
trickle, n., in Addenda, 

tricks, bag of. See bag of tricks, 
tricks, been playing. Pregnant: euy)hemiatic 
coll. : C. 10-20 ; ob. 

tricks P, how’s. How are you ; how are things 
going ? ; C. 20. (Michael Harrison, 1935.) Ex 
cards, 

trickum legis. A quirk or quibble in the law : 
jocular ; ca. 1790-1850, Grose, 3rd ed. Lit., a 
trick of the law, -urn pointing the jest at Law Latin. 

tricky. Unexpectedly difficult, needing careful 
handling or cautious action ; catchy, ri.sky ; coil, : 
1887, Saintsbury, ‘ One of the tricky things called 
echo sonnets’, O.E.D. (By 1935, virtually S.E.) 

trier ; tryer (try-er). A ydayer that perseveres in 
the attempt to win : cricket s. (1891) >, ca. 1906, 
gen. sporting coll. The Century Diet. 
tri!a. See tripha. — triffing. See tiffli^. 

*trig. A yjiece of stick or paper left in the front 
door ; if still there the next day, it practically show's 


that the house is unoccuyiied. The act is, to trig the 
jigger (door): c. (— 1812). Vaux, Ex trig, brake, 
a sprag.—2. A hurrif>d walk, a tramp : from ca. 
1880 ; dial, and coll. Cf. v., 1, q.v.—3. Trigo¬ 
nometry : coll., osp, schools’ and universities' : 
from not later than 1908 and prob. from mid- 
C. 19. 

trig, V. Gro.se, 2nd cd., ‘ To trig it, to play 
truant ’ ; from late 1780'.s ; slightly ob. Ex (S.E. 
> dial.) trig, to walk quickly ; whence also trig, n., 
2, q.v.—2. See trig, n., 1.—3. V.i. To pull the 
trigger of a camera in taking a snap.shot : from ca. 
1925. Gollinson. 

trig-hall. Open house; Liberty Hall; late C. 
18-20 : dial, and (low) coll., the latter t by 190(». 
Grose’s Prorinrial Clossary; E. & H. Ex North 
Country dial, trig, to stuff, to cram, to fill up (esp. 
the stomach). (fvD.D.) 

trigging, lay a man. To knock him down ; ca. 
1785 1850. (frose, 3rd ed. Perhaps ex the v. trig 
of ninejuns ; or cx trig, v., 1, q.v. 

trigonometry ; gen. commit t. Trigamy : jocu¬ 
lar : ('. 20. 2. Occ. bigamy (cf. eternal triangle). 

trigry-mate ; gen. trigrymate. ‘ An idle Shc- 
Conipamon B.E. : late C. 17-20 ; s. >. early in 
C. Hb dial. (;lroM‘, 1st cd. J‘]x (rig, to walk briskly. 
(The form tngimate is dial.)—2. Hence, an intimate 
friend : C. P.)-20 : coll. > dial. HalliweJI, 

trike. A tricycle ; to ride a tricycle ; (low) ooll. : 
1885 (O.E.l), Suyi.); 1901, The Pall Mall Gazette, 
May 15, ‘ The commercial “ trike ” is, perhaps, the 
least su]>|)ortable of the various tyrannies on wheels 
which it IS the perambulating Londoner’s lot to 
endure.' On bike, q.v. ; cf. Fr. and English irt. 
Hence, inker, the rider of one, and inking, such 
cycling: coll.: from late 1880'b. Barr^re & 
Leland. 

trilby. .A ‘ woman's exquisite foot ’ : Society : 
1894-ca. 96. Ware. E.\ I>ii Manner’s Trilby. — 
2. A trilby hat : coll. : 1897, The Daily News, 
I'Vb, 6 (O.E.l). Suj>.). SaiiHi source. 

Trilbys. Pig's fei*t or trotters : West Y’orkshire 
e. (— 1905), not dial. E.D.D. (,’f. Trilby, 1. 

trilithonic. Trilithic : erroneous form : from the 
1830'.s. O.E.D. 

trill. The anus : ? late C. 17-mid-19. Halliwell. 
7 ex crex^itation : cf. ars miisica. 

*trim. To cheat; to fleece : C. 17-20. Dekker; 
implietl by B.E. in ‘ Trimming, c. Cheating People 
of their Money ’ ; Edgar Wallace, 1928 (O.E.D. 
Sup.); c. >, bv 1720, s. Prob. ex trim, to thrash ; 
ef, : 

trim one’s jacket. To thrash a person : coll. : 
1748, Smollett (O.E.D.). An elaboration of S.E. 
trim, to thrash, with perhaps an allusion to trim, 
to decorate (a hat) or dress (hair ; cf. dress down, 
q.v.). 

trim the buff. (Absolutely.) To deflower, or 
merely to coit with, a woman : 1772, Bridges, 

‘ And he . . . lias liberty to take and trim | The 
buff of that bewitcliing brim,’ i.e. harlot; ob. Ex 
buff, the human skin ; and cf. trim one's jacket. 

trimmer. A }>erson who, a thing which, trims or 
thrashes, lit. or tig. : e.g. a stiff letter, article, re¬ 
view ; a strict disciplinarian ; a redoubtable com¬ 
petitor, fighter, runner (human or animal); a severe 
fight, blow', run, etc. ; an especially well-delivered 
hall at cricket: coll. : 1776, Foote, of a severe lead¬ 
ing article ; 1804, Nelson, of a letter—as, in 1816, 
Scott; 1827, The Sporting Magazine, of a hound; 
1832, P. Egan, ‘ At last a trimmer Dick sent down,’ 
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—cf. 1882, ‘ Clean bowled by a trimmer \ F. & H.; 
O.E.D. ; Lewis. Cf. the adj. in : 

♦trimining, n. See trim, v.—2. Adj. Excellent, 
‘ rattling ’ : coll. : 1778, the Earl of Carlisle, ‘ Such 
trimming gales as would make ... a landsman 
. . . stare ’ ; 1826, The Sporting Magazine, of a 
run with hounds ; slightly ob. Cf. preceding entry. 
O.E.D. 

trimmingly. To a notable extent; excellently : 
coll. : 1789, A. C. Bow'er.s, ‘ I had the gout trim¬ 
mingly,’ O.E.D. ; ob. Ex trimming, adj., q.v. ; 
cf. trimmer. 

trimmings. Masked alcohol: tradesmen’s : 1897, 
The Daily Telegraphy Jan. 18. ACare. 

trincum; gen. trinkum: occ. trinkrum. A 
trinket : from mid-1660's ; S.E. until C. 19. then 
coll, (very ob.) and dial. : resp. C. 18 20, (\ 17 20, 
late C. * 19-20. Scott. 1819 (O.E.D.). Merely 
trinket with ‘ Latm ’ -nm for -et. —2. For redupli¬ 
cated form.s, sec tr inkiim -trankiim. 

*Trine. Tvbum : c. of mid-('. 17-18, Cole.s, 
1076. Ex aen.se 2 of; 

*trine. To go: c. of C. 17-mid-19. Fletcher 
1622 ; Scott. A survival from S.E. trine, to go, to 
march (C. 14-10). itself of Scandinavian origin. 
(O.E.D.)—2. V.i. and t., to hang : c. of <‘a. 1600- 
1840, but, like aen.so 1, ob. as early, ]>rob., as mid- 
C’. 18. Harman, B.E., Gn)se. .Vl.so tryne. C. 10-17, 
and treyn{e), C. 17. rerha|)s, as the O.E.D. 
observ'es, ex a shortening ot trine to the cheats, to 
go to the gallows, to be hanged. 

tringham trangham, tringum-trangum. See 
t rinknm -tr ankTim ■ 

*trining, treyning, tnming. An execution by 
hanging : see trine, v., 2. 

Trinity. Trinity College : Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge coll. : mid-('. 18-20. 

trinity (or Trinity) kiss. ‘ A triple kiss—gener¬ 
ally given by daughters and very young sons, when 
going to bed, to father and mother ’ : Societv : ca. 
1870- 80. Ware. 

trinkety ; incorrectly trinketty. Of little im¬ 
portance or value : (rare) coll.: 1817, Scott. (>.E.D. 

trinkum. See trincum. 

trinkum-trankum ; also tringham trangham, 
tringum-trangum. A trinket (C. 18-2(»); a whim 
or fancy (late C. 17-f‘arly 19) ; s. , early in C. 19, 
mainly dial. B.E., trrngum-trangurn, ‘a Whim, or 
Maggot ’ ; 1702, Steele, tringham trangham, as adj. ; 
1718, Motteux, trinkum-trankum. Reduplicated 
trinkum (.sec at trincum). Mostly O.E.D. 

*trip. A harlot ; a tliief's woman : c. : from 
mid-1870'8; slightly ob. Horsley, Jottings from 
Jail, 1877. ? ex tripping motion.—2. Hcnc<*, an 

affectionate term of address ; lower classes’ 
(~ 1923). Manchon. Cf. Er. cocotte .—3. (Trip.) 
Tripos ; Cambridge University coll. : from ca. 1920. 
(O.E.D. Sup.) 

tripe. Utter nonsense ; very inferior writing. 
Binging, acting, etc. etc. : from ca. 1890 : coll, 
verging on S.E. Crockett, 1895, ‘ A song . . . 
w'orth a shopful of such “ tripe ”,’ O.E.D. Ex the 
tripe as tyyjical of inferior food, etc.—2, See tripes.— 

3. An occ. abbr. of tripe-hound, 1. F. & Gibbons.— 

4. Tissues for microscopic examination : medical 
students’ (— 1933). Slang, p. 193. Also meat. 

tripe, baig of. A term of opprobrium for a per¬ 
son : low coll, or perhaps rather a vulgarism : C. 19- 
20. Cobbett, 1822 (O.E.D.). Suggested by tripes, 
q.v. Cf. : 

tripe, blooming six feet of (or six blooming feet of). 


A tall, solid policeman : low urban : from ca. 1880 ; 
ob. Ware. 

Tripe, Mr Double. A (very) fat man ; low : ca. 
1780-1850. Grose, Ist ed. 

tripe, up to. Worthless ; thoroughly objeidion- 
ablc : lower classes’: C. 20. F. & Gibbons. K\ 
tripe, 1. 

tripe-hound. A naval nickname for ‘ the Sopwith 
triplane used for a short time by the R.N.A.S. : 
during the G.W. (Bowen.) Tlie tnpe puns 
‘/ri-yduno ’, w'hereas hound is a reh'n'nce to t he tact 
that it behaved like a bitch. hum. e.x :—2. A 
foul, an objectionable fellow ; low'er classes’ : (’. 20. 
Manchon. 

triper is an East London corruption (— 190(M of 
tripha, q.v. Ware. 

tripes ; tripe. (Very rare, after C. 18. in tlio 
singular.) The iutestiiuxs ; tlie yiaunch containing 
them: mid-C. 16-20: S.E. until mid-C. 18, then 
coll. ; in mid-(''. 19 -20, low coll. Grose. 1st €*d 
(tnpe ; tripes implied) ; Hood. 1834, ‘ I ’m as man i- 
fiil as any on 'em —and I'll stick my knife in hi? 
tript's as says otberwi,s(‘.’ 

tripes and trillibubs or trullibubs. A j(‘ering ni» k 
name fora fat man : ca. 1780 ISSO. Grose, 1st ed 
Lit., the entrails (of an animal). Cf trigie, hag of. 
and Tnpe. Mr Double, qq.v. ; see also tripes. 

tripha or trifa, ritually unclean (opy). kosher), is 
H('l)rt‘W : it can be consideri'd as s. only when it is 
loos(‘l\ applied by Giuitiles to things other than food. 

*tripletree. -V gallows : c. of ca. lt)30-1760. then 
only archaically. Kandoljih. ca. 18.34 ; Brome, 
1041 : T. Brown, ca. 1700. Ex the three parts. 
Triple X’s, the. See Treble X’s, the. 

Tripoly, come from. To vault, tumble ; y>erform 
syuritedly . s. (— 1847); t by 1890. Halliw’ell. 
Ex yierformances of Moorish dancers. 

*trip0S. Tlu' intestines ; tlu' paunch ; c. 
(— 1887). Baumann. On Cipps (s«'e tripe). 

tripos pup. An ‘ uiidergrad ’ Cantab doing 
Honours : Cambridge uudergrarl nates’ ( - 1887) . 
oh. Ware, 

tripper. An excursionist ; coll.: 1813, ‘ Tripper-^ 
to the sea.side for a w'eek ’. Also cheap tripper, one 
who go<‘s on a cheap trip : coll. : 1872. O.E.D. 

’"tripper-up. One who trips and then rohs a per¬ 
son ; c. : from mid-lHSO’s. The Daily Chronicle, 
Nov. 18, 1887.--~2. A woman preying on drunken 
men : c. : C. 20. J. Sweenev, Scotland Yard, 1904 
(O.E.D.). 

’"tripping-up. The criminal practices in tripper 
ugi. 1 and 2, qq.v. 

trippist. A ‘ tripjier ’ (q.v.) : coll. : 1792 

(O.E.D } : rare in C. 20 ; virtually t by 1930. 

Tristram’s knot. Sir. A halter : esp. in tie Sir 
7'nstram's knot, to hang : coll. : ? C. 17-19 

E. iVll. 

tritchie, -y; or T. Si^e trichi. ♦tritrace. Sec 
troll. 

triumph, ride. To go helt<*r-skeltor or full tilt • 
ca. 1760-1850 : coll, bordering on S.E. Sterne 
1761. l^resumably abbr. ride in triumph. 

triumpherate, -ery. Incorrect for triumvirate, 
triumviry : C. 17 ; late C. 16-17. Shakesyieare has 
both. By confusion with triumph. O.E.D. 

Troc, the. The Trocadero : ‘ formerly Music 

HaU, now [1904] Restaurant ’, F, & H. : orig. and 
mostly London : from late ISHO’s. Cf. the Cri, the 
Par, qq.v. 

trochulus, troculus are incorrect for trochilus • 
C. 18, C. 17-20. O.E.D. 
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troffy. Soc* trophy, 2. 

Trojan. A roywlcrer, boon companion, a ciin- 
eoluU' : ('. 17- ini(l-18. Kc'mp, 1600; adumbrated 
in SliakesfK'are, 1588. PJx the fame of Troy.—2. 
Heru e, a j<ood fellow ; coll. : from ca. 1660, though 
adtirnhraU'd in Kemp (an in 1) ; oh. Butler, 1663, 

‘ TriK'TrojanH ’ ; Scott, 1827, ‘ Trusty oh a Trojan 
true and truMi/ l>eing the usual epithets : cf. trusty 
trout, (].v. O.K.I).- -3. A brave, plucky, or ener¬ 

getic fierNon (rarely of a woman); gen. in like a 
Trojan, very jiluckily or, in (’. 20 always, energetic¬ 
ally : coll. ; 1838 (m FxiHtr's Magazine; 1841, in 
book form), Tha< keruy, ‘He bore . . . [the 
amjmtation) . . . like a Trojan’; 1855, Dickens, 
He \cent on lying like a 'I'rojan about the pony ’ 

(Aj»]MTHonj. ('f. like a trcniper (at trooper). 

*troll occurs in Icui jihrasi's in Awdelay, 1561, as 
e. of ca. 15.50-80 ; — troll and troll by, one who, 
esteemed by none, cbteeins nobod\,--])erhaj)B ex 
14- 17 troll, to saunter or ramble ; troll hazard 
of trace, one who followH his master ‘ as far as he 
may si'e him -cf. tiace - iTat'k(s), n. ; t. h. of 
tritrace, ‘ he that gocth gaping after his master ’, 
in reler<‘nce to tny trace, of obscure origin but con- 
lU'Ctc'd. allusively, with try-[t(>~ \tract' ; and troll 
with, one wlio, a servant, is not to Ihi known from 
his master. 2. Si'C trawl. 

trollop. A woman, resjtectable, or otherwise : 
O.vford I'niversitv and underworhl coil. : from ca. 
1P23. 

troUywagS. Trousers: hnv : from ea. 1870; 
very ob. ? on hays, (j,v. 

tromboning, go. To coit ; low : from late 
1880 'h, By anatomical analogy. ('S.jluU. 

troop. 'IV) manb. walk, pass, in order: late 
C. HV 20 ; S.K. until mid-C. 20, then coll., though 
only just coll., as the O.E.I). makes cpiite clear. 

troop away, off, etc. To depart : ooll. : ITOfi, 
T. Brown, ‘ 1 tiiought twus time to troop oil to an 
eating-house,’ O.K.I). 

*trooper. A half-crown : c. : late C. 17-early 10. 
B.K. : (Jrose. (? a ‘ brave ’ coin, or because it 
frecjuentiy formed jiart of a trooper’s pay.) 

trooper, like a. Much; hard; vigorously: coll,: 
J727. swear like a trooper, the most frequent use; 
the O.K.I). records eat like a trexrper in 1812, he .. . 
in 1854 ; but in (’. 20, anything but swear is ob. 
Of. Trojan, 3, (j.v., and see also swear like a cutter, 
trooper's horse, you will die the death of a. A 

jocular e.p. - “ You wull be hanged ’ ; ea. 1780- 

1850. Orose, 1st ed., ‘ That is with your bhiH'S 
on 

troops, the. We, us ; 1, me : military : from 
1914. Ksp. in that\^ the stuff to give the troops, that 
18 what I (w’e) want or enjoy. 

trooSO. A sol. spelling of trousseau : late C. 19- 
20. (Francis Beeding, The One Sane Man, 1934.) 

trophy. A convert : JSalvation Army j, >, by 
1920, coll. Manchon.—2. A dull-witted recruit : 
military : from ca. 1910. K. & Gibbons. Kx 
W‘rgearit-raajor’8 irony. Also troffy (B. & P.). 

tropical. (Of language) blasphemous ; obsiene : 
from ca. 1920, Ex tropical, very hot. 

trork. A quart ; back s. (— 1874). II., 5th ed. 
Variant of track (trag), q.v. 

tros ; trOM. Sort ; back s. (— 1859 in form 
trosseno : H., Ist ed.). Thus trosseno, lit. ‘one 
Bort ie used for a ‘ bad sort ’ (of day, coin, etc.), 
as also is dabtros, the more precise form of ' bad 
«ort 

trossy. Dirty; elatternly; slovenly: lower 


claBses’t late C. 19-20. F. & Gibbons. Perhaps 
ex preceding. 

trot. A child learning to run : coll.: 1864, 
Thackeray, ‘ Ethel romped with the . . . rosy 
little trots.' (Cf. toddles.) Hence, in late C. 19-20, 
iroitie, a toddling child.—2. Hence, a small and/or 
young animal : coll. : from ISOO’s.—3. A walk ; 
e.g. do a trot: from ca. 1875 : London lower-classes’ 
coll. >, ca. 1910, gen. Ware.—4. A succession of 
heads thrown at two-up : Australians’ and New 
Zealanders’ : late C. 19-20. I.e. trot = a run.—6. 
See trots. 

*trot. ‘ To hU-al in broad daylight ’ : c. : from 
ca. 1860. K. & H,—2. To walk with short, quick 
steps in a small area : coll. ; 1863, Mrs Cowden 
Clarke, ‘She . , . will keep her husband trotting,’ 
U.E.D.—3. Scii trot out—round (or to)—and up. 

trot, lie as fast as a dog can. To be a persistent 
liar; toll.: C. 19 20 ; ob. 

trot it out ! Lit., show it: see next, sense 1.—2. 
Hence, spe^ak ! ; confess '. ; from ca. 1890. Cf. 
spit it out! and cough it up ! 

trot out. To bring out (a person, hence an 
ojunion, etc.) for inspection and, or apyiroval ; 
lienee, to exhibit : coll. : 1838, Lytton (O.E.D.) ; 
1888, Christie Murray, ‘They would sit for hours 
solemnly trotting out for one another's admiration 
their commonyilaec'K.’ Ex the leading out of a 
horse to show' his paces.—2. Hence, to syiend, as in 
trot out the pieces: (low) coll. : mid-C. 19-20.—3. 
i'i.trot outa semg, to sing one : from ca. 1870. This 
trot is gimeric for do and it occurs in such phrases as 
trot out a speech, p’quivalent also is trot it out ! 
(q.v,), where the connexion with sense 1 is obvious. 
—To walk out with (a woman), lover-wise ; 
1888, ‘ .lohn Strange Winter’ (O.E.I).). Esp. trot 
out a judy : low' s. See judy. Cf. the analogous 
trout routid.~5. trot out oue’s pussy (or feed it), to 
receive a man sexually : low : mid-C. 19-20. See 
pussy. 

trot round, to. To escort or conduct round or to a 
j>lat e : from the middle IKOO's. ‘ Seton Merri- 
man 1898, ‘ Perilayts you'll trot us roiintl the 
wurks,’ O.E.D. Proh. a development from trot out, 
4, q.v. 

trot the udyju, Pope o’ Rome. To side-trai k or 
disrni.ss one’s wife or other woman : low urban 
(iiio.-^tly London) : late C. 19-20. In transposed s., 
udyju is judy (woman, girl), while Pojre o' Horne is 
ihyinmg .s. for home. (Ware.) 

trot-town. A loafer, an idler: London coll. 
(— 1887); ob. Baumann. 

trot up. To bid against (a jK>rson), run uy) (a 
yiriee) : auctioneers' s. (— 1864) >, ca. 1910, coll. 
H., 3rd wl. Cf. S.K. trot, to draw a yierson out, 
or on, in con\ersation m order to make him a 
butt. 

trots. (Very rare in singular.) Feet : low' Lon¬ 
don (~ 1909). W’are. Ex trotters. —2. (Rare in 
singular.) Policeman : lower classes’ ; mid-C. 19- 
20 ; slightly ob. Because so much ‘ on the go ’ or 
trot. Ware. 

trotter. A tailor’s assistant who touts for orders . 
Oxford and (’ambridge (— 1860). H., 2nd ed.—2. 

One who go<'s, without residence, to Dublin for a 
degrt'c : Dublin University : from ca. 1880.—3. A 
day-student: Durham University: from ea. 1890. 
O.E.D. 

trotter-boxes, gen. -cases. Boots ; shoes ; low : 
mid-U. 19-20; 1820, Hood (O.E.D.), and Dickens 
in 1838,— boxes is vouched lor by F. & H.; both ara 
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ob. Also trotting-cases: from late ISoO’s; ob. 
H., Ist od. 

trotters. The luiman foot : jocular coll, verging 
on y.E. : late C. 17-20. B.E. has shake your 
trotters I, bo gone ! ; C, 19-20 variants are move your 
trotters !j and, nautical, box your trotters, but the 
earliest remains gen. Cf. : 

trotters at B(e)ilby’s ball, riiake one’s ; sometimes 
with addition of where the .sheriff pays the fiddlers. 
To be put in the stocks : low s. bordering on c. : ca. 
1780-1840. Grose, 1st ed., ‘ Perhaps the Bilboa'a 
ball, i.e. the ball of fetters : fetters and stocks were 
anciently called the bilboes.’ At Bedby's ball, how¬ 
ever, see another inter])rctation. 

trottie. See trot, n., 1, and trotty. — trotting- 
cases. See trotter-boxes. 

trotty; occ. trottie. (Adj.) Of small and dainty 
make or build : coll.: 1891, ‘ Lucas Malet ’ (O.E.D. 
Sup.). E.\ trot, n., 1. 

double. Imprisonment ; arrest. Mostlv in (be) 
in trouble, (bo) in gaol : coll, in C. 10, s. in C. 19-20 : 
recorded ca. 1500 (in Cavendish’s Wolsey). but a]>p. 
then rare until C. 19. Cf. get into trouble, to be 
fined, arrested, imprisoned, transported : from ca. 
1820. Prob. euphemistic.—2. As, certainly, is 
trouble, unmarried pregnancy : coll. : 1891, llardv 
(O.E.D.) 

trouble. To trouble oneself; to worry: coll.: 
1880, Justin McCarthy ; W. C. Smith, 1884, ' Do 
not trouble to bring back the boat.’ O.E.D. Ex 
trouble oneself, to take the trouble. 

trouble and strife. A wife : rhyming s. : laO* 
C. 19-20. Cf. the C. 10 proverb, he that hath a irtfe 
hath strife. 

troubled with corns, that horse is. I e.. foundered: 
c.p. : (’. 19-20 ; ob. 

troubled with the slows. (Of swimmer or boat) 
defeated : aquatics (— 1909). ^^'a^c. 

trouser, trowser. A Jack of all trades : East Lon¬ 
don : from ca. 1895. Ware. Ex the ‘ comprehen- 
sivenes.s ’ of trousers. 

trouser, V. To put (money) into one's trouser- 
pooket, hence to jiocket (it) : from ca. 1890. --2. 
Jlence, to earn : cabmen’s (— 1892). Labour Coin- 
rnission (Glossary, 1892. O.E.D. Cf. jiut down 
south, which trouser, 1, may have suggested. 

(trousers) !, not in these. See boots I, not in 
these. 

trousies. Trousers : sol. : mid-C. 19-20. Bau¬ 
mann. (Implied in round my or the houses.) 

trout, Orig. and gen., trusty (ca. lOOl) or true 
(1682) trout, a good fellow (cf. Trojan, 2), a trusted 
servant or a confidential friend ; yhadvvell has your 
humble trout, your humble servant. S. of ca. I()<>0- 
1830 ; extant, however, in old trout, q.v. B.E. ; 
Grose ; O.E.D. Contrast {poor and queer) fish. 
Perhaps suggested by the alliteration of true Trojan 
(later, trusty Trojan). 

trouting, n. Catciiing tiout : anglers’ coll. : 
1898, The People, April 3 (Ware.) 

trowser. See txouser, n. 

truck. A hat: nauti(!al(— 1864); ob. H., 3rd 
ed., ‘ From the cap on the extremity of a mast ’, 
whence also, at least prob., is truck-gutted. 

*truck, V. ; frequent as vbl.n., trucking. Of 
obscure meaning; I hazard the guess that it signi¬ 
fies : by legerdemain, to keep buying things with 
more or less the same coins ; or, to steal certain 
more useful or valuable articles while getting change 
for the purchase of lesser articles. C. of mid-C. 19- 
20; t 1910. ‘Ao. 747.’ 


truck-gutted. Pot-bellied ; nautical (— I860) 
glightly ob. H., 2nd od. 

^trucking. See truck, v. 
truckle (or trundle-) bed, stumble at the. To Tui.s- 
take the chambermaid’s bed for one’s wife’s : somi- 
proverbial coll. : ca. 1670-1750. Ray, 1678. 

trucks. Trousers; low (— 1859); slightly ob. 
H., 1st ed. Prob. ex truck, (collective for) small, 
miscellaneous articles of little value and Or lowly 
use. 

truculent. Base ; menuuiary : catachri'stic : 
from 182()'s. Ex truck, intercourse, -j- truckle, v. 
O.E.D. 

Trudjon. A variant of Trojan : sol. (— 1887). 
Baumann (al.so Trew John). 

True. A member of the Whig Party : late C. 17 
coll, nickname. 

true as that the candle ate the cat or as (that) the cat 
crew and the cock rocked the cradle. I.e. untrue, 
false ; a somi-provu'rbial eoll.orc.]). : mid-C. 16 IS 
1666, Torriano, the forrmu ; 1732, EuIIit, the latter 
A[)j)ei'S{>n, who also (juotes that's as ti ue as [that] 1 
am Ins uncle (Itay, 1670). 

True Blue. Sec Blue, True. 

true lor you I An Anglo-Irish c.p. of assent to 
another's staUuiumt : from early lS30’s. O.E.D 
(.Sup.). Direct ex Irish. 

true inwardness. Reality ; quint(“<sence ; lit¬ 
erary j. verging on s. : from ca. 1890; ob 
Ware. 

truepenny, n. and adj. An honest fellow ; true, 
genuine : eoll. • both from ea. lolJO ; in (!. 19 20, 
oh.. e\ce]>t in th(‘ earlier old truepenny (C. 16 20), a 
hearty old fellow, a staunch fiiend, an honest man ; 
<Jial.in('. 19- 20. Ex a true or giuiume coin of tliat 
denomination. 

truff, V. To steal : North <'ountry c. (— 18<)4) 
II.. 3rd ed. K\ 18 (? mid-19) Scots trujj, to 
obtain deivitfiillv. jultcr, steal. 

’'truff. A purs<‘ ; c. : ('. 18. (’. Hitching, I'he 

Regulator, 1718. Pcrha])s by a jmn on t S.L. truff, 
a tnillic. 

’'•trugging-house, -ken, -place. A brothel: tin* 
fir''t and third are or low s of ea. 1590-1620, 
Greene has both ; the* s(*(‘ond, c. of (?) G. 17-onlv 
1\ .V 11. records it. Ex trug, a whore, esj>. a dirty 
one. 

truly, yours. I ; mystdf: jocular eoll. bordering 
on and, in (’. 20, > S.E. : 1860, Sala (O.E.D ) ; 
1866, Wilkie Collins, ‘ Yours truly, sir, has an i-ye 
for a lino woman and a fine horse.’ Contrast your 
nibs. 

trump. A v'ery good fellow, a ‘ l)ri<'k ' : (*oll. ; 
1819 (O.E.D.) ; in Barham as a term of address 
(my t.), a u.sagc f in C. 20. Adumbrat(‘d by T. 
lirydges in 1762, ‘ 1 . . . yhall make him know' I’m 
king of trumps.’ Egan’s Gro.so, ‘ One wdio di.sjilays 
courage on every suit ’. 

trump, V. To break wind : low coll. : C. 18-20 ; 
vi'iy ob. D'Urfey. Hence the vbl.n., trumping, 
and trumper, the agential n, : the latter is rare. 
O.E.D. 

trump, tongue of the. See tongue of . . . 
trump of the dump, the. Anyone in authority : 
New Zealanders’ : in G.W. 

trumpery insanity. Tenqiorary insanity ; a c.p. 
directed at the frequency of this verdict in ^ases of 
suicide : ca. 1880-1900, Baumann. 

trumpet-cleaning, gone. Dead : Regular Army : 
late C. 19-20 ; oh. F. & Gibbons. Perhaps ex a 
martial vision of a job in the heavenly orchestra. 
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Tnunvet Uooie. Moore the poet, who hlew hia 
own. ] )awHon. 

trumpeter as an endearment - ‘ dear boy 
(Tajw) coll, of ca. 1870-1900. Baumann. 

trumpeter. King of Spain’s or Spanish. A braying 
as.s : ca. 1780 -1850. Oro.se. Ist ed. (A', o/ Spam's 
t.). l^x tlio 7)un, Don Key :: donkey. Of. : 

trumpeter, for he smeUs strong,—he would make a 
good. A c.p. applied to one with fetid breatli,/or he 
smelLs strong being oc‘c. omitted : ca. 1785-1850. 
(Irose, 2nd e<l., where the second member is for he 
fuis a strong breath. Ex the})un, strong breath :: good 
lungs, ('f. preceding. 

trumpeter is dead, his (her, cto.). A c.p. appli<‘d 
to a jxT.son boasting or to a confirmed braggart : 
from ca. 1725 ; oh. Franklin, 1729 ; CJros**, 2nd 
efl , in the orig. form, /ns . . . dead, he is therefore 
forced to sound his own trumpet^ which 8iipf)li(“S the 
‘etymology’; but cf. also trumpeter. King of 
Spains, (|.v. 

trumpety. Trump(‘t-like ; blaring : coll. : 1822, 
7'he Examiner. O.E.D. 

trumps, turn up. To turn out w<*ll. prove a 
8uc(’eHrt : coll. ; 1802, W. W. Collins (O.E.I> i Ex 
game.s of curds. Cf. trump, above, 

truncheon. Stomach : W’e.st Yorkshire «. 
(- 190.0), not dial. E.D.l)., ‘He filled lus 
truncheon.’ 

trundle, the oh. roll. n. (1809 : Lewis) of: 
trundle, V.t. and i. I'o howl : cricket coll. : 

< f. trundler, howh'r, 1871, and trundling, 
n, howling. 1801. Li'vis. ‘Orig the ball wa^^ 
trundle<l along the ground.’ Cf. wheel 'em, up ami 
contrast trundling bowler. ~2. See let ’em trundle I 
trundler. See preceding.— 2. In ])!.. yiea.s : c. : 
ra. l()7(i 18,'10. (’oles, 1070 ; B.E. ; Orose, 1st ed. 
rresumahlv beeau.se they roll along the ground. 
( I : 

trundling. S(m- trundle, v.—2. trundling bowler : 

orn' wlio, bowling fast. mak(‘S the hall lionnd three 
or four times ; ericket<'rs’ coll. : 1851 ; j I89U. 
L<*wi:j. 

*trundling-cheat. A vlu‘(*Icd vehicle, esp carter 
coach : 1050, -lonson ; + hy 1700, Ex trundle, v.i., 
to roll along, -r i^cheat, dote. (|.v. 

trunk. A nose: late (’ 17-20. B.E.; (Jro.se, 

1st ed. E.sp. in ])hra.scs (.so(> next two entrie8).--2. 
In ])1. (also T-), shares m the Orand Trunk of 
Canada: Stock Exchange coll. (— 1895). A. J. 
Wilson’s glo.ssary. 

trunk P, how fares jour old. A c.p. jeer at a big- 
no.-K'd man: ca. 1090 1850. Ji.E. ; Grose, Ist ed. 
Ill allusion to an (dephant’s trunk. 

trunk, shove a. ' d <> introduce oneself unaskt'd 
into any ])lac(‘ or company Gro.se, Ist ed. : low : 
ca. 1780-1890. 

tninkmaker-like. With more noise than work : 
ca. 1780-1840. Gro.se, Lst ed. 

trunkmaker’s daughter, -all round St Paul’s, not 
forgetting the. A book-world c.p. applied to un¬ 
saleable hooks : late (J. 18-<'arly 19. The (Uof)e, 
July 1, 1890, ‘ By the trunkinaker was understood 
. . . the de]) 08 itory for unsaleable books,’ O.E.D.; 
and St rani's, then as now, was famed as a book¬ 
selling district. 

trunks, live in one’s. To be at a place for so short 
a time that it is not worth while to unpack ; to live 
in a confined space, esp, a ship’s cabin: coll. 
(- 1951). Lyeli. 

Trunks. See trunk, 2. 

trusted alone, he may be. He is very experienced 


or shrewd : ca. 1820-50. Egan's Grose. Rather 
sarcastic, the implication being that ho may be so 
trusted to go anywhere without danger to himself. 

trusty. An overcoat : Anglo-Irish coll. : 1804, 
Maria Edgeworth. I.e. trustworthy garment. 

trusty Trojan. See Trojan, 2.— trusty trout. See 
trout. 

try. An attemjit ; an effort ; coll, verging on 
S.E. : from ca. 1850. 

try, v.i., with across, after, in, etc.; also v.t. To 
search (a jilace) to find (e.g. game) : enll. : v.i., 1810, 

7'he Sporting Magazine, ‘ He hid the other defend¬ 
ants trv across the Six Acres ’; v.t., late 19-20. 
O.E.IJ.' 

try a fresh needle ! ‘ Shut up ! ’: (liartiu house ; 

from ea. 19](). Ex gramo])hones : ef. sintrh off ' 
try and (do something). To try to do something : 
1()8(), J. Sergeant, ‘ They try and exju-ess their love 
to God hy thankfulness,' O.E.I). : coll, now verging 
on S.E. (set! Fowler). 

try back I A c.p. addres.^taj tf) a person boosting : 
ca. 1820 (>0. Bee. 

try it on. To make an attempt (to outwit, to 
impose on a jX'rson) ; from ca. 1810 both in this s. 
sense and in e., where it --- to live hy theft. Yaux. 
Both as v.i., the more gen., and as v.t. (Thuckr'ray, 
1849. ‘ Xo joke.s . . . ; no trying it on me.’ O.E.D.) 
Hence, coves that or who try it on, proh'ssio’.ial 
thieves: c. : from ca. 1812.—2. See next two 
entries. 

try it on a, gen. the, dog. To exjieriment at the 
rl^k or <*xj)ense of another, (*!>p a subordinate or a 
wife : from ca, 1895 : theatrical s. (as in The Daily 
7'elegraph, Feb. 4, 1897) >, ca. 1905, gen. coil. 
Ware. Ex matinee dog (q.v.). though ultimately ex 
ex|X‘rimenting with moat on a dog or with ])oison3 
on animals. In th(‘ film indu.stry, it -- to ])ut a 
])icture (not yet ])iil)liely shown) into a programme 
unannounccil in order that its ofi(‘ct on th(‘ audu'TK'e 
may be noted by the produciTS. w ho afterwards may 
make any altiTations they think advantageous : 
e<»ll. : from ea. 1920, IVob. ex the theatrical stmse 
(<’. 20), to take a new ]day to the provinces before 
London production : likewise coll. 

try it on with. The usual v.t. form of fry it on in s. 
sense : from ca. 1820. Esp. try it on with a woman, 
to attempt her chastity ; 1825, ‘Jon Bee ’. 

try-on. An attenijit, orig. and gen., to ‘ Ix'.^t 
someone ; e.g. an extortionate charge, a begging 
letter : from ca. 1820. Bee. 1825 ; H., 5th ed. E\ 
try it on, q.v,— 2. Whence up to the tty-on : see up to 
the cackle. 

try-out. A selective trial : coll. : U.8. (— 1900), 
anglicised ca. 1910. 
tryer. See trier.—tryne. See trine, 
tu quoque. The female pudond : late C. 18- 
early 19. Grose, 2nd ed. l^issibly suggested by 
j)n{dendum) and tivat; or a disguising of the latter. 

tub. A pulpit : from ea. 1(>4() (O.E.D. records it 
in 1(>43) : coll. >, ca. 1850, S.E. ; ob. Whence the 
coll, (verging on s.) terms, tub-drubber (ca. 1703, T. 
Browm; very ob.), -man (ca. 1640-70), -jxmnder 
(rare; ca. 1820-1910), -preacher (1043; x^ery rare 
in C. 19-20), and, the commonest, -thumper (from 
ca. 1660 ; Grose, 1785, ‘ a Presbyterian parson ’); 
also tubster (coll.: ca. 1680-172(5). Likewise, tuh- 
thumping (app., not before ca. 1850 : H., Ist ©d.). 
etc. Ex the tub from wdtbin which popular, and 
esp. Nonconformist, clergymen used, in the o{>en 
air, to preach, but also, and in several instances, 
independently ex the humorous likening of a puipit 
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to a tub. F. & H. ; O.E.D.—2. A bath ; the 
practioe of havinj; a l)ath, esp. on rising : coll. : 
1849 (O.E.D.); 188t), 'The Fields Feb. 20, * A good 
tub and a hearty breakfast prepared us for the work 
of the day.’ Ex tub, a bath-tub.—3. A seatless 
carriage, an open truck : (low) coll. : ca. 1840-70. 
H. S. Brown, Autobiography, 1880 (O.E.D.).—4. ‘ A 
cliest in Hall into which dispars (q.v.) not taken by 
the boys w(‘re put F. k H. : ca. 1840-70. Perhaps 
rather j. than s. or coll., as prob. also are tub-mess 
and prtfect of tub : see Farmer’s Public School 
]Vord-Booh. —5. A (very) fat jierson : low coll. : 
from mid-1890”s. (’f. tubby, q.v.—6. A cask or keg 

of .spirit, holding about four gallons ; smugglers’ 
B. (— 183')) >, by 1800, coll. ; ob. O.E.D. Ex 
tub, a varung measure of capacity.—7. An omni¬ 
bus ; e, (— 1933) Olmrles E. Leach, On Top of the 
Undcru'orld. —8. the Tub. Bee Academy, the. The 
allusion is to the tub of Diogenes. 

tub, v.t. To wash, bathe, in a tub : coll. : 1010, 
Jonson.—2. Hence v.i., to bath in a tub, es]). on 
rising : coll. : 1807 (O.E.D.).- -3. To train (oars¬ 
men) in a ‘ tub ', i.e. a fool-proof practice boat : 
rowing s., orig. and esp. at tlio two older univcT- 
siti( s ; 1883 ; the v.i , to practise rowing in a ‘ tub ’, 
dates from 1882. (I)at(‘s, O.E.D.) \Vhenee tub¬ 

bing, vbl.n. to both v.t. and v.i. (from 1883) and get 
tublud, to be thus coached.—4. (Of a tug) to make 
(a shij)—esp. a big ship) fast to a buoy : nautical 
coll. : late C. 19 20. Bowen, 
tub, in the. Be(‘ in the tub. 
tub-dnibber, -man. Bee tub, n., 1. 
tub-men. ' Landsmen enijiloyed during the 
second, or secret, ])eriod of .smuggling to receive the 
contraband from the luggers and carry it inland ' : 
ca. 1830-80: e. >, by 1800, coll. Beo tub, n., 6. 
(Bowen.) 

tub-mess. See tub, n., 4. 

tub-pair. A ]'ractice boat for two oar.-raen: 
(orig, Oxford and 0ambridge college) rowing s. •, 
ca. 1920, coll. : 1870 ((d.E.l).). Sec tub, v., 3 and 4. 

tub-pounder, -preacher, -thumper, -thumping. 
See tub, n., 1. 

tubbichon. A non-cultured cornqition of Fr. tire- 
bourhoii, the lone corkscrew ringlet of back hair 
■worn in front of the left shoulder (a fashion intro- 
duci'd by the Empress Eugenie) : 18G0's. W are. 
<’f. zaruder, q.v. 

tubbing. See tub, V., 3, 4. —2. Imj)ris))ninent: 
c. : laU* C. 19-20 ; ob. W'hy ? 

tubby. Fat (person) : as adj. (183r>), S.TL : aa 
nickname (mid-O. 19-20), coll.—2. The latrine- 
attendant : Oliri.st's Hospital : from ca. 187(». Ex 
one so nicknamed. 

tube. The tunnel in which runs an underground 
eh'ctric train ; coll. : from ca. 1895.—2. Henc(! 
(often the Tube), abbr. tube-railway : coll. : 1900.^— 
3. Hence, the Twopenny Tube, the Central London 
Railway (opened in): 1900: coll, (The inclusivo 
fee (cf. the Paris M(tro) was abolished not later 
than 1915.) O.E.D. 

tube, v.i. ; also tube it. To travel by ‘ tube *: 
coll. : 1902 (O.E.D.). Ex n., 2. 

tube-train. ‘ A shell passing high overhead and 
making a heavy rumbling sound ’ : military : 1915 ; 
ob. F. & Gibbons. 

tuber. A racc'-horse with a tube inserted in the 
air-passage : turf: 1922 (O.E.D. Sup.). 

tubs. A butt or-man : low (— 1864) ; ob. H., 
3rd ed- Ex butte r in tubs. 

tubstec See tub, n., 1. 


tuca. Incorrect for tu^a (gen. spelt tuza ): lata 
C. 18-20. O.E.D. 

tuck. A hearty meal, esp. (orig. and mainly in 
schools) of delicacies : 1844, J. T. Hewlett. Also, 
in 0. 19 more gen., tuck-out, 1823 ; occ. in C. 19, 
very often in Ck 20. tuck-in, 1859, IL, 1st od. (Of. 
tucker, q.v.) F. & H. and O.E.D. ? ex tuck, a hild 
or pleat : tuck-out, the earliest form, suggests a 
meal that removes a tuck or a crease from one’s 
waistcoat or trousers-top ; but prol). imm. ex the 
V., 2 and 3, qq.v.—-2. Hence, food ; es]). delieaeies 
(e.g. pastry, jam) : orig. and mainly school s. : 
1857, Hughes, ‘ d'he Blogger looks rather sodden, 
as if he . . . ate too much tuck.’—3. Appetite* : 
dial, and provincial s. : from the 1830’s. Halhwell. 

*tuck, V. To hang (a person) : c. of lab* (k 17-19. 
B.E. But gen. tuck up: from mKl-1730’8: c. 
rapidly > (low ) s. ; in C. 20, ob. Richankson, 1740, 
‘The hangman asked the poor creature’s pardon, 
and . . . then calmly tucked uf) the criminal.’ 
Ex tuck, to put away in a safe ]>iace.—2. To eat, 
oce. to drink : v.t., 1784, Bagc, ‘ W'e will , . , tuck 
uj) a bottle or two of eland ’ ; hence, v.i., eat a lot 
or greedily, 1810 ; tucking-in, tuck into occurring in 
1838 in Dickens, (Mostly O.E.D.) The* sinqilo v. 
js less frequent than the prepositional combinations. 
Etymology : prol). as in simso 1.—3. Ex 2. v.i. 
sense : to distend (another or oncsc'If) with lood : 
1824, ‘ (Virnfortably tucked out’, O.E.D.; t by 
19(Kk Rare, esp. in simple form.—4 Pr(*b. ex 
si'iise 1 : to hang (a 1 h‘ 1I) Iiigli in the stock ; 1860 
(O.E.D.) : bell-makc'rs' and b('ll-ririgcrsk |H.'rliap8 
<‘oll. rath(*r than s. Abbr. tuck high {in the stock). 
Gen. tuck up. 

’•'tuck-’em fair. An execution : c. f— 1700) ■ , 
in mid-(k 18. low* s. IFE. ; Grose. I’arker, 1789, 
‘ W’e went off at the tall of the b-af at Tuek'ein 
Fair ’ Ex tuck, v,. 1. Also Tuck-up Fair, (].v. 

tuck-hunter. An asKiduous feast-s<*ek(*r : 1840, 
A. Bunn. Ex turk{-oul), n., J. 

tuck-in, tuck in ; tuck-out, tuck out. N.; ▼- 
Bis* tuck, n.. J ; V.. 2. 

tuck-man. A moneyed partner : eommereial ; 
from ea. 1880 ; ob. Ex tuck, n., 2. 

tuck-parcel. A hamjier from home ; Gharter- 
hoiise : ea. 1860-1920 ; ob. by 1904 (F. & H.). Be« 
tuck, 11 .. 2, and ef. : 

tuck-shop. A (mainly school) jiastry-cook’s 
shop: from nud-1850'8. Hughes, 1857, ‘Gome 
. . . ilown to Bally HarreweH's . . . our school- 
house tuck-shop.’ Ex tuck, n., 2. 

tuck up. Bee tuck, V., 1. — 2. Bee tuck, v . 2. -3. 
Bee tuck, V., 4. — 4. tuck-up fair or T.-up F., the 
gallows: e. (— 1864); ob. H, 3rd ed. On 
tuck-'em fair, q.v. 

tucked away. Dead and buried : Australian 
coll. : (’. 20. G. J. Dennis. 

tucked-up. (Of dog or horse) thin-llanked from 
hunger or fatigue : from early 1840 ’k ; dial, and s. 
Ex tuck, a pleat.-—2. H(‘riee, exhausted : dial. 
by 1890, s. Kipling, 1891 (O.E.D.). Gf. F.S. 
tuckered out {nve Bartlett or Thornton).—3. 
(Tam]K:d. hindered, for lack of space or time : coll.: 
1887 (O.E.D.). Ex sensei. 

tucker. Rations, orig. of gold-diggers: Aus¬ 
tralian, hence from ca. 1860, New Zealand : 1858, 
The Morning Chronicle, Aug. 31, ‘ Diggers, who have 
great difficulty in making their tucker at digging ’; 
slightly ob.—2. Hence, by ca. 1870, f(X>d, as in 
Garnet W’aleh, 1874 : Au.stralian >, by 1875 or so. 
New Zealand.—3. Hence, tarn (1883) or make out a 
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tucker, to earn either merely or at least enough to 
pay for one’s hoard and lodging ; orig. Australian, 
then New Zealand. Like 1 and 2, it is in C. 20 
fairly gen. Colonial. Ex tuck, n., 2, or v., 2. Cf. 
grub and scoff, qq.v. 
tuckmg-in, vbl.n. See tuck, v., 2. 
tuefall, -fold. Incorrect for to fall (n.): 1846, 
onwards: nud-C. 17-raid-lO. O.E.D. 

tuft. A titled undergraduate : 1755, in tuft- 

hunter, one who. at Oxford or (’ambridge, toadies 
to the 3 ’oung noblemen ; t.-h. gen. and S.E. in 
mid-C. 19 ; tuft is very ob. Ex the tuft or gold 
tassel worn on their caps by aristocratic students. 
Whence tuft hunting : from 1780’8 ; by 1850, S.E. 

tug. A Colleger : Eton (—1881). Pascoe’s Li/e 
in Oar Public Schools, 1881. Ex the toga worn by 
( ollegers to distinguish tluun from the rest of the 
R.'heol, says E. & H. ; perhaps rather ex dial., 
where tug is to work hard, and [a) tug, arduous labour 
(see E.D.2. An uncouth jierson ; esp. if dirty 
and or none; too scrujmlous : late C. 19-20. }*er- 

ha])s ex tug, adj. (Tug. ) The inevitable niek- 
nanu‘ of all male Wilsons ; nav'al and military : late 
(’. 19-20. Jiowen, Even Admiral Sir A. K. Wil¬ 
son, \X' , was named thus by hi.s bluejacktds. 
I’ossibly e\ adj., 1 : at Winchesti'r, Tug Wilson 
would lie Ml contradistinction to, e.g., Sturt-\\ ilson. 
—4. (Cen. pi.) A tug-of-war match : Harrovian 
coll. ; late (_’. 19-20. Arnold Lunn, 1915. 

tug, V. d"o eat (greedily) ; proletarian (— 1925). 
Maiichon. Ex tugging with one's teeth. 

tug, adj. Stale, vapid ; ('omnion, ordinary : 
WinchcstiT : Irom ca. ISSO. The origin is mvsteri- 
ou.'', unless jicrcluuiee it is cognate with the ilial. 
terms mentioned in tug, n., 1 --2 Whence tug- 
clothes, on(*'s e\’eryday clothes ; tug-jau', dull talk ; 
and tugs, stale news. 

Tug-Button Tuesday. See Pay-Off Wednesday, 
tug-mutton. A whori'inongei . 17. ' Water- 

Poet 'Taylor. Ex nia/Zoa. q.v.- 2. A glutton : pro¬ 
vincials, (— 1847); oh. Halhwell. The rhymuig 
i.s f)rol). aocitlental. 

tugger. A ]»artieipator in a tug-of-war : 1909 
(<> E.D.) : coll. , l)\ 1955, virtually JS.E. Ex/ mj/, 
V 1 . t(( pull. 

tuggery. College at Eton ; e.-p. m try for tugger y, 
to tr\ to ]>ass on t<.> the toundation at Eton as a 
King’s tScholar ; Eton (1885). Pnnsley 
pK hards, Sn'( ii Years at Eton, 1885. Ex tug, n., 1. 
tugs. Sec tug, adj., 2 and n.. 4. 
tui. Tuition : Wineliester : late C. 19-gq, 
W'reneh. On nmi. 

tulip. A bishop’s mitre, or the figure of om* : 
from late 1870's ; by 1950, coll. Ex the shape. 
O.E.l).— 2. my tulip (H., 1st ed.), my fine fellow', 
occurs mostly in go it, my tulip !, a London street c.p. 
of the 1840.s-50'.s. E. k H. : ‘An echo of the 
tulipomania of 1842 ’. Note, however, that tuhp 
has since C. 17 been used of a showy jicrson. 

tulip-sauce. Kissing ; a kiss : cheaply jocular 
(— 1904) ; very ob. Punning two lip^. 

*tullibon. See toloben. 

turn (1868, W. S. Gilbert); tum-tum (— 1904). 
Variants of tummy, q.v.: coll., esp. nursery. 
(O.E.D. Sup; F. (fell.) 

tum-hat. See tile. 

tumbies. Ablutions : Oxford University : 185.3^ 
‘Cuthbert Bede ’ ; ob. Ex tubbing {tub, v., 1). 

tumble, n. See tumble, do a and take a.— 2. A 
failure: c. : from ca. 1910. James Curtis, The 
OiU Kid, 1930. 


tumble, v.i. To move stumblingly or hasrtily, 
rush, roll along ; late C. 16-20 : S.E. until C. 19, 
then coll. E.g Lever, 1845, 'Tumble into bed, 
and go to sleep as fast as you can,’ O.E.D. See also 
tumble in (v.) and tumble up. —2. To understand, 
jicrceive, something not obvious, something hidden ; 
v.t. with to: low : from ca. 1850. Mayliew, 1851, 
of long or highfalutin words, ' W> can’t tumble to 
that baiTikin.’ hhiher, as W. suggests, ex iind^r- 
stumhle, to understand, or p^Thajis. as the O.E.D. 
implies, ex tumble on, chance on (a thing).—5 
(Always tumble to.) Henc(‘, to assc^nt to, agre** 
with, form a liking for : from earlv I8r)0’8. May¬ 
be w'. Rather rare, and. after G W., slightlv ob.— 

4. (Of values, prices, stocks.) d'o fall rajudly in 
value : 1886 (O.E.D.) : commercial s. : ca. 1920. 
coll. Ex lit. sense (‘ fall to the grounfl ’).—5, Abbr 
(('. 20) of tumble down thp sink, q.v'. J. Philliji.s’s 
Dirt, of llhyintng Slang, 1951, 

tumble, do a. (Of a woman) to lie down to a 
man : low : C. 19-20. Cf. S.E. tumble, to handle 
with rough indelicacy. 

tumble, take a. ‘ To comprehfuid sufidenly C..] 
Dennis: Australian: late C. 19-20, (T*. tumble, 

v.. 2. 

tumble-a-bed. A‘chambermaid : a harlot : col! 
(? ('. LS-) C. 19. Ex V. phraM* 
tumble along. See tumble, v.. 1. 

Tumble-Down Dick. See Queen Dick, 5. 
cause Protector for less than a year Daw.son. 

tumble down the sink. A dnnk ; to drink 
rhvming .s. : late C. 19-20. B cV P. 

tumble-in. An act of copulation ; to eopulat^" . 
low : l'.»-20.—2. Also. t(; go to bed : coll. : from 
ea ISIO. ICx tumble into bed ; see (quotation m 

tumble, 1. 

tumble to, v.i To set-to vig(.)rou.',ly ; coll.: mid- 
C. 19-20 . ^.lightly ob. See tumble, 1.—2. to 

unde^'^tan(l . see tumble, v., 2.—5. See tumble, v., ,3 
tumble to oneself, take a. d'o take oneself to 
task; to reali.se on(‘'s own faults : low (— 1904), 
l*!x tumble, 2. q.v.—2. d'o go stt^ady, be eautious ; 
from ca. 1905. 

tumble to pieces. T<» be brought to bed with 
child and to bt‘ safely delivered of it : low : from ca 
1870. H., 5thed. ^ 

tumble up. To ri.se in the morning : coll. : from 
ca. 1840. Prob. ex :—2. To come up on deck : 
nautical eoll. : from ca. 1850. Ex tumble, 1. 

*tumbler. A decoy for swindlers or card -sharpers : 
c. ; V. 17-early 19. Jonson. 1601 (O.E.D.) , li.E. ; 
(Jrose. Prob. ex tumbler (dog), a Iiirelier.- -2. A 
( urt : c. : ca. 1670-1850. lh ad. B.lv! , Grose. 
Esp. in shove the tumbler, q.v. Ex a cart's lumber¬ 
ing motion -f tumbril. —5. One ol a class or band of 
London street ruffians that set wormui on their 
heads : 0. 18 : prob. s. > eoll. by 1800, archaic' 

5. E. Steele. 1712.—4. A worthless liorse : the turf 
(— 1904). Because it tumbles about; cf. screw, 
racing n. 

tumbling down to grass, n. and adj. Breaking up, 
failing, going to the bad : noii-aristocratic : 1884- 
ca. 90. Ware ‘ From tlie fact of land going out of 
cultivation, 1875-85 ’ (shades of ‘ Peter Porcu¬ 
pine ’ '.) 

tumlet. A tumbler (glass) ; domestic Anglo- 
Indian ' pidgin ’ (— 1886). Yule & Burnell. 

t ummy . Stomach ; coll. : 1868, W. S. Gilbert 
(O.E.D. Sup.). Prob., orig., a children’s corruption 
of stomach. Cf. turn and tum-tum. —2. Hence, 
tummy-tickling, copulation, and tummy-ache : tb« 
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former b. ; the latter, coll.—3. * A chronic though 
perhaps slight abdominal pain ’ {Slang, p. 103) : 
medical (— 1033). 

tump. Rubbish; nonsense: from ca. 1030. 
I). L. Murray, 21ie English Family Robinson. 1933, 
Did you ever read such tump as our parish maga¬ 
zine ? ’ Perhaps cx tush -j- dump. 

tun. A tippler: low : mid-C. 19-20; oh. 
Abbr. Lushington, q.v. ; but also punning tu7i. a 
arge cask. 

tund ; tunder ; tunding. To Ix'at (a boy) with a 
dick, as punishment (1S71); he who does this 
(1870); such a beating (1872) : Winchester School : 
from ca, 1870. Punch, ca. 1890, (Vmfession by a 
Wykehamist, ‘ I lik*' to be tunded twice a day, j And 
swished three times a week.’ (Dates: O.E.D.) 
Ex L. tundcre, to beat. 

tune ; gen. tune up. To beat, thrash ; from ca. 
1780 ; C. 19-20. Bot h slightly ob. (Jrosc', 2nd ed.. 

‘ His father tuned him delightfully : perhayis from 
fetching a turK-i out of the person beati'n. or . . . 
th<“ disagreeable sounds on instruments when 
tuning.' 

tune the (old) cow died of, the. A grotes(pie or 
unpleasant noise ; jocular coll. : 183<>, Marryat. 

Ex an old ballad. AyiiK'rson adduces Euller's lhal 
78 the old tunc upon the bag-pipe, 1732.- -2. fbuice, 
advice or a homilv instead of alms : from ca. 1880 ; 
ob. E. & H. 

tuney ; gen. tuny. Mc'lodious: coll.: 1885 
(O.E.D.). Often pejorative, 
tuniopperty. fSei' tooniopperty. 
tunker. A street preacher : ca. 1850-1910. A 
corruption of Danker, a German bajitast. 

♦tuimel, V.i. ; go tunnelling. To catch par¬ 
tridge's at night : poachers’ c. ; mid-C. 19-20. 

‘ Ao. 747 .' 

tunnel-grunters. Potatoes : low : late C. 19-20 ; 
ob. ? becaa.se so filling. 

Tunnels, the. 'The Ojiera-C.’omique Theatre: 
theatrical : 1885-< a. 90. W are, ‘ From the 

several subterranean passages leading to this under¬ 
ground theatre ’. (It was ‘ swept away by Strand 
imjirovernents ’.) 

timy. See tuney. Hence,: eoll. : (\ 20. 
O.E.D. 

tup. A young bullock : Smithtield and drover.s' 
term, says H., 3rd ed. : an error that had dis- 
ajiyieared by the 5th ed.—2. But a stray tup on the 
loose, a man questing for a woman, is s. (— 1904). 
F. 6L' H.—3. So is venison out of Tup Park, mutton : 
late 0. 17-mid-18. B.E. 

tup. Arre.stcd ; in gaol : low London, esp. in th(* 
Wcrtilwich di.strict (— 1909). Ware. I.e. ‘locked 
up ’. 

tuppence. Twopence; C. 17-20 : S.E, until 
C. 19, then coll. So the adj, tuppenny (with which 
cf, twopenny, q.v,). 

tuppence, for. Very easily: coll.: late C. 19-20. 
R. H. Mottram, Bumphrey's, 1934, ‘ I’m all heavy 
with that stuff. I could go to sleep for tuppence.’ 
Lit., very cheaply. 

tuppence on the can. Slightly drunk : lower 
classes’ : C. 20. Ernest Raymond, 'The Jesting 
Army, 1930. Plx public-house j. 
tuppenny, n. See twopenny, 
tuppenny-ha^penny. Inferior ; insignificant : 
urban coll. (— 1909). Ware. The S.E. form {two¬ 
penny-halfpenny) is much earlier. 

Tupper. ‘ A commonplace honest bore ’; Society 
coll.; ca. 1842-90. Ware. Ex the Proverbial 


Philosophy (1838-42 ; revised and augmented u^ 
till 1867) of Martin Tupper (1810-89), 

tuppy. (Of an animal) worn out; almost worth¬ 
less : Australian; 1910, A. H. Davis, On Our 

Selection. Origin ? : yiossibly ex tuppenny, 

turd. A lump of excrement : 0. 11-20: S.E,, 
but in mid-C. 18-20 a vuIgaiLsm. Cuthlu'rt Shaw, 
in his vigorous literary satire 'Phe Race, 1766, spells 
it t—-d. Tlx A.-S. lord, from a Germanic radical : 
cf. L. torderc. 

turd, chuck a. To evacuate : low : C. 19- 20. 
See pre(;eding. 

tui^, he will never sh’^t a seaman’s. H(^ will 
never make a good si'arnan : nautic al ; from ca. 
1790 ; V(‘ry ob, Grose, 3rd ed. 

turd, not worth a. Utterly worthless : C. 13-20 ; 
in 0. 18-20, a vulgarism. 

turd for you !, a. ‘ th) to hell and stay thc're.’ 
P’. &. H. : low ; mid-(’. 19 20. Cf. the low turd \n 
your teeth (.lonson, 1614 ; anticipated by Harman, 
1567), and the latc^ C, 16 insult good man Turd. 
Se(‘ turd. 

turd-walloper. A night-soil man : low : C. 20.— 
2. Hence, a man on sanitary fatigue : military : 
from ca. 1910. B. »)(: P. 

turds for dinner, there were four ; gen. amplified 
thus : stir t., hold t., tread t., and must-t. ‘ To wit, 
a hog's face. feet, and chitterlings, with mustard ', 
Grosi'. 3rd ed. : a low late G. 18-early rehus-c.p. 

turf. The cricket pitch, the field being long grass : 
Wmehe.'^ti'r School : from cn. 1860.—2. (Always 
with a or the.) The* cricket field : PVisted School : 
from 1870’s. 'The Fclstedian, Nov., 1881, ‘There 
are (or were) six cricket pitches on turf.’--3. 
Prostitution: low: ca. 1870-1905. W'are, ‘ P'rom 
loose women being on jiarade ’. Whence turfer, a 
harlot : low’ : ca. 1875-1910.—4. A ki('k ; to ki<‘k : 
Charterhouse : late C. 19-20. 

turf, V. To send (a boy) to bed at bod-time ; 
Derby School: from ca. 1880. I’erhajis cognate 
with 8en.so 3. q.v.—2, To chastise : Marlborough 
School: from ca. 1880. Cf. ; -3. turf out. To 
kick out ; to expel : from ca. 1912. Manchon. 
Perhaps pregnant ^or put out on the turf, i.e. outside. 
—4. See n.. 4. 

turf, on the. Adj. and adv. apjilied, from ca. 
1860, to a harlot : low. H., 2nd ed. Because, as a 
race-horsi* the turf, so she walks the streets, 
turf out. See turf, v., 3.— turfer. See turf, n., 3. 
Turk, not to have rounded Cape. Still to regard 
woman solely as an instrument of pleasure : coll. 
(— 1923). Manchon. P2x the Turks’reputation in 
sexual matters, 

turkey. A Royal Marine Light Infantryman ; 
naval : from ca. 1870 ; ob. P3x the scarlet tunic. 
(Bowen.) 

turkey, head over. See head over turkey, 
turkey-buyer. A ‘toff’ (sen.se 1), a banker, an 
important person : Leadenhall Market : late C. 19- 
20. Ware, ‘ Because it requires more than two¬ 
pence to buy gobblers ’. 

turkey-cock, turn (or go) as red as a. To blush 
violently : coll., mostly provincial and Colonial: 
from ca. 1860. 

turkey-merchant. A driver of turkeys: late 
C, 17-mid-18. B.E. A pun on Turkey merchant, 
one trading with Turkey (and/or the I^evant).—2. 
Hence, a poulterer : mid-C. 18-mid-19, though it 
survived till ca. 1880 (see H., lst-5th edd.). Grose, 
let ed.— 3. Fix senses 1, 2 : a chicken-thief; c.: 
1837, Disraeli, in Venetia ; ob.— 4. A dealer in 
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contraband fiilk ; c. (— 181i9). Brandon. Cf. 
origin of son ho 1.—-5. An ‘ ex tensive financier in 
ticrip—a City ])Iunger ’: London-financial: from 
(a, ob* Ware.—6. A bag: Canadian, eep. 

lumbermen’s: 0.20. John Bcameg. 

turkey Oif. To decamp ; Now Zealanders’ : 
C. 20. 

turkeys to market, be driving. To be unable to 
walk straight : Hcmi-provcrbial coll. (— 1809). 
W. Carew Hazlitt. 

Turkish. Turkish tobacco: 1898.—2. Turkish 
deligiit : 1901, Lergufi Hume. ((I.ICL).) Both coll. 

Turkish medal. A button undone or allowing on 
one's fly: Eastern Front military : 1914 ; ob. 

B. & r. After Abyssinian medal. 

Turkish Shore, the. Lambeth, Southwark, and 
Botlu'rhjthe ; low London: late C. 17-early 19. 
H.E. ; Crose, 1st cd. Ex the barbarous treatment 
likely to be had there : cf. S.E. Turkish tieatment, 
sharp dealing, and youvg Turk. 

Turl, the. Turl Stn^et, Oxford ; ()xford under- 
giaduateb’ : late C, 19-20. Cf. the Ilroad. 

tunnyntyne. Turpentine : C. 15 ; termcniyne, 

C. 10 . e(irnii)t forms. O.E.D. 

turn. A flanging fnmi tin* g’allows : rare colb r 
C. 17 -18. Siiakesjieatc' in Measure jor Measure, IV, 
li, 02 ; ' Hudibras ’ Ibitler. A\t\)r. turn-off. (Not 
c., as r. ct H. states ; tli(‘ O.E.D. considers it S.E.)— 

2. A momentary nervous shock of fear or other 
emotion : coll, (nouadavs rather ])roletarian,--not 
that it's the woise for that!): 1840, Dickens, 
AVhat a hard-fu'arted monster you must be*, John, 
not to have said so, at once, and saved me such a 
turn.’ Ex turiu an attack of illness or faintiiesH.— 

3. An act of cojuilation : low : C. 19-20. (Cf. 
C. 17 S.E. O/ra-a/i, a whore.) ‘Hence,’sa\s F. 11., 
‘ to take a turn (or to turn a woman up) -- to co])u- 
late : see ride : also to take a turn, among the cab- 
luiges, up one's j)(tticoals (or among one's frills), in 
Alnaham's bosom, in Love Lane, Busitry Park, Cock 
Alley, Cupid's Alley, Cupid's corner. Hair Court, on 
Mount Pleasant, among the jmrshy, through the 
stubble, or a turn on one's back (of women) ’ ; the 
Cupid plirases may be literary euphemisms; 
Jius/tey Park and Mount Pleasant are confined to 
London. —4. Se«- turns. 

tuiTi, V. See turn down, in, on, out, up, turned 
over. 

turn a horse inside out. To scliool (a bucking 
horse) by ‘ slinging up one of [his] legs, and lunging 
him about severely in heavy ground ’ : Australian 
coll. : ea. 1850-80. The Kev. J. D. Mereweather, 
1859. Alorri.s at buck-jumping, 

turn an honest penny. To bo a pimp, a harlot’s 
bully : low (— 1923). Manchon. Ironic. 

turn copper. See copper, come. 

turn down. To toss off (a drink): coll. ; from 
ca. 1700 ; very ob, Henry Brooke. Lit., turn it 
down one’s throat.—2. To reject (an application); 
curtly say no to (a request, suggestion, invitation); 
refuse to acce[)t (a suitor for one's hand): U.S. 
(from ca. 1890), anglicised, esp. in the Dominions, 
ca. 1900. 

tum-in. A night's rest ; coll. : from ca. 1830. 
(O.E.D.) Ex: 

turn in. To go to bed : 1095, (’ongreve : coll., 
nautical till mid-C. 19, then gen. Theodore Hook, 
1837, ‘Jack “turned in”, as the sailors say/ 
O.E.D. Ex turning into one’s hammock. Cf. turn 
out, V.—2. V.t. To abandon, to desist from doing : 
C. 20. T ex turn (i.e. hand) in one's resignation. 


where turn in may represent yet a third sense : coll, 
and dating from late C. 19. Cf. turn up, v., 1, 
q.v. 

turn it in. To die : military: from 1914. F. & 
Gibbons. Ex turn in, v., 2. Cf.: 

turn it up. See turn up, v. 

turn on. To put (a peuson) to do something: 
coll. : from earl}’ 1890 s. 

turn-out. An interval : theatrical coll. : 1851, 
Mayhow, ‘ The ’Delphi was belter than it is. I’ve 
taken 3.s. at the first turn-r)ut ! ’ 

turn out, V.i. To rise from bed: coll. ; 1805. 
W. Irving (O.E.D.); B. H. Dana, 1840, ‘No man 
can be a sailor . . . unk'ss he has lived in the 
fo’castlc with them, turned in and out with them.’ 
Prob. suggested by turn in, 1, q.v.---2, V.t., as in 
tarn out ones haml, to show it, e.sj). at cards : coll. 
(— 1904). F. <fc H. Ex turn out. to empty (e.g, 
one's pockets), 

turn over. ‘ A book to dqi mto rather than 
read ’ : journalistic coll. : 1SS5, The Saturday 

Review, Dec. 20 ; hut Ware dates it from 1880.- -2. 
‘ A transference of votes from one jiarty to another ’: 
political: 1895 (O.E.D.).—3. V.. see turned over, 
be. —4. To cro.s.s-(jU(*stion, examine severely : c. 
(- 1930). O.E.D. (8u]).). 

turn-round pudding. I’orridge or a ‘ slop ’ pud¬ 
ding much stirred : lower-classes’ coil. (— 1909). 
Ware. Cf. .stir-about pudding. 

turn the best side to London. Sec side to London, 
turn one’s or the. 

turn the comer. (Gen. as vbl.n. turning . . .) 
To round the Grand Banlcs on the tran.s-.'Vtlantic 
passage: nautical coll. : 0.20. Bowen. 

turn the tap on. ‘ To be ready with tears ’ ; 
lower-class urban : 1883, The Daily Telegraph, 

Fel). 8 (Ware). 

tum-up. A sudden departure : low : from late 
1850's ; ob. H., 1st ed. Pnd). ex turn up, v., 2.— 

2. ‘ An unexpected slice of luck ’, TL, 5th ed. : racing 
coll. >, m C. 20. S.E. : from ea. 1870. Ex to turn 
up lucky. —3. An acquittal : c. : from ca. 1820. 
Ex turn up, v., 3 (Wiue). 

turn up, v.t. To renounce, abandon (person or 
thing), cease dealing with (a tradesman), ‘ throw 
up ’ (a job) : from ea. 1020 : S.E. until C. 19, then 
8 . Vaux ; Holten, 1859, ‘ I intend turning it up, 
i.e. leaving my present abode or altering my course 
of life.’ Frequently turn it up ! ^ ‘ oh !, stop that 
‘stop doing that’ or ‘talking’.'—2. Whence, v.i., 
to quit, to abscond, to run away : low (— 1859). 
H., Ist ed., ‘ “ Ned has turned up," i.e. run away.’ 
Esp., to throw up one's job. (Gen in passive.)— 

3. To acquit, discharge or release (an accused or im¬ 
prisoned jicrson) : low s. or, more prob. (at first, 
anyway), c. ; from ca. 1810. Vaux. Ex S.E, turn 
up, to turn (esj). a horse) loose.—4. To stop and 
search ; to arrest (a criminal): c. : from ca. 1890. 
H., 3rd ed. (Cf. turned over, 3.) Perhaps ironic ex 
preceding.—5. To chastise : Marlborough School: 
from ca. 1880. Ex lit. sense, the punishment being 
on the posteriors.—6. See turn, n., 3.“-7. To hand 
out a share of stolen goods; c.: mid-C. 19-20; 
ob. ‘ No. 747.' 

turn up a trump. To have a piece of monetary 
luck; coll. {—1812). Vaux. 

turn up crabs. See crabs, come off. — turn up 
one’s toes or one’s toes up. See toes up, turn one’s. 

turn up sweet. As in <o turn up a flat sweet, to 
leave a ‘ pigeon ’ in good humour after ‘ plucking ’ 
him ; 0 .: from ca. 1810. Vaux. 
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'^'tuiiied over, be. To be acquitted for lack of 
evidence : c. : from ca. 1820. Cf. turn up, v., 3, 

q. v. —2. Whence, to be remanded : c. : from ca. 

1830.—3. ‘ To bo stopped by the police and 
icarched F. & H. ; c. : from ca. 1850. H., Ist 

ed. ; lloTslvy, Jottings from,Jail, 1877, ‘ What catch 
would it be if you was to turn me over ? ’ Cf. turn 
up, V., 4, q.v. 

*tumer out. A coiner of base money: c. 
(— 1859). II., 1st ed. Ex turn out, to produce, to 
manufacture. 

*tumillg-tl‘ee. A gallows : either c. (F. & H.). s., 
or even coll. : ca. 154()-l()t>0. Hall, in his chronicle 
of Henry VIII, ca. 1548, ' Mhe and her husband . . . 
were apprehended, arraigned, and hanged at the 
foresayd turnyng tree.’ Cf. later S.E. turn off, to 
hang. 

turnip. An old-fashioned, thick, silver watch: 
1840, E. Fit7,g(‘rald (O.E.l).). Ex its resemblance 
to a small turnip. In Anglo-Irish, it means—since 
ca. 1920, at l(*ast—a live-shilling Ingersoll. Also 
called a frying-pan ; cf. warming-pan, 2.—2. An 
ftffec:ti()iiate term of address, gen. old turnip : coll. 
(— 1923); ob. Manchon. Cf. old bean^ 
turnip !, one^s head to a. A lancifui bet: late 

r. 17-19. Mott('u\'s Rabelais, V, li. CT. [all) 
Lombard Street to a China orange, 

turnip, tickle one’s. To thrash on the posteriors : 
late (\ 16-mid-17. There is a pun on turn-up. 
O.E.l). (-f. tunniw, gire one, q.v. 

tumip-pate, -pated- White- or verv fair-haired : 
coll. : late C. 17-18 (HE.); late C. 18-20 (Grose, 
lit ed.); ob. Ex colour. 

’"turnip-tops, cut. To steal a watch with its 
chain and adjumds • c. (— 1887). Baumann, Ex 
turnip, q.v. 

♦turnips, get or (kinap ; give turnips. To 

abandon (a person), heartlessly or un.scru})ulou.sly ; 
to be thus abandoned : c. (— 1812) :>, ca. 1830, 
low 8. ; extremely ob. \'aux [give and vap). 
Punning turn-up in its lit. 8<‘nse : cf. turnip, tickle 
one's, q.v.—2. Whence to get turnips, to be jilted : 
from ca, 1830. On Siilfolk dial,, give, or get, cold 
turnips, to jilt, be jilted. 

turnips, straight off the. A[)plied to one who is a 
country bumjikin or v(u \ green ; ]New Zealanders’ 
(~ 19.32). 

turnover. Incorrect for tumour, a turner or small 
copficr coin : 17. O.E.H. 

tumpike-man. ‘ A parson, because the clergy 
collect their tolls at our entrance into and exit from 
the world,’ Grose, 1st ed. : ca. 1780 -1850. 

’"turnpike-sailor. A beggar pretending to be a 
distressed sailor: trainjis’ c. : ca. 18.35-1900. 
Brandon, 1839; Mayhew, 1851; H., 5th cd., ‘A 
sarcastic reference to the scene of their chief 
voyages.’—^2. Hence, ‘ any lubberly seaman ’: 
nautical : from ca. 1890 ; ob. Bowen, 
turnups is a variant (Ware) for turnips, 2. 
turpentine, talk. 3’o disemss painting ; coll. : 
1891, Kipling (O.E.D.) ; slightly ob. Ex painters’ 
use of oil of turpentine (catachrestically : spirit of 
turpentine : mid-C. 17-20) in mixing colours. 

turpin. A kettle: Yorkshire s. (— 1847). 
Halliwell; E.D.D. ? ex Dick Turpin. 

turps. Turpentine : from ca. 1820 : coll,, work¬ 
men’s and painters’ >, ca. 1880, gen. (e.g. photog¬ 
raphers’ and housewives’). By abbr. ; -a, collec¬ 
tive. O.E.D. ((contrast terps and Tirps, qq.v.) 

turret rat ‘ A sweeper in a ship’s turret *; 
naval: C. 20. Bowen. 


turtle. Turtle-soup : restaurant and hotel staffs’ 
coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

turtle doves. (A pair of) gloves : rhyming s 
(— 1857). ‘ Ducango Anglicus.’ Also turtles 

lA H. Emerson, in Signor Lippo Lippi, 1893, “A 
long-sleeve cadi on his napper, and a })air of turtles 
on his martins finished him.’ 

turtle-frolic. A feast of turtle : coll. : 1787 

(O.E.D.). Ob.; never gon. 

turtle-soup. Sheeyj’s-head broth ; worktmm’s 
(— 1909). Ware. Cf. City sherry. 

tusheroon. A crown piece (.5.<?.) : low IjOndon 
(— 1859). H., 1st ed. Also called a bull or a emt- 

wheel, ex its size. But H. errs, I believe ; ho should 
mean half-a-crown, for tusheroon and its (’. 2<' 
variant tossaroon [’2s. t^d.) arc manifest corru})ti<)iH 
of Lingua Fram^a madza caroon 

♦tuskiu. ‘A country carter or ])longhman 
Grose, Ist ed. : either c. or provincial s. : ca, 178<» 
1840. Cognate with, ])0.ssibly c.\, dial, tush, tli*' 
broad part of a ploughshare, and tush, v.t., to drag 
or trail (PTD.D.). 

tussle. To argue (v.i.) : coll (— 1859) - , sonc'- 
wherc about 189f). S.E, H., Ist cd. Ex tussle, to 
struggle 

tuSSOCker. A ‘sundowner’ (q.v,); New Zea¬ 
land : from mid-lHHO’s ; slightly ob. \ . Fyke, 
1889, in Wild Will Enderhy (.Morris) Frob h*'- 
cau.se he loitered m the tussocks, till dusk (pL'rliaps 
also operative). 

tutoring. ‘ Trench-insf ruction to new troops’ 
(B. k 1’.) : 1915-18 : military coll, verging on j. 

♦Tuttle ; Tuttle Nask. Tiu^ bri.lcwcll m TuuC 
Fii'lds (London): n'sj). G. 19, late C. 17-19 See 
♦nask, a prison (* Cjosi'd in 1878 P’. iSr H.) 

tuz I. ‘ J^*ags 1 ! ’, ‘ Fainits ! ’, (jq v ; P’clstcii 
School; mi<l-C. 19-20. l’(*rhaj).s ex [to) touse, for 
cf. dial, tuzel, tuzzle, to tousle (PI.1).!).). 

tuzzy-muzzy ; occ. tuzzi-muzzy (or as one word). 
Th<‘ female pudend : from ca. 1710 : (low) s . - , 
early in G. 19, dial. Ned Ward, 1711; Bailey ; 
Gro.se, 2nd cd. ; Halliwell. Pl\ I -m., a jiosy, nose¬ 
gay, or garland. O.E.D. ; F. & H. 

twachel, -il, -ylle ; twatchel. 3’he jmdend : 
mid4\ 17-(!arly 19. Ajiji. a diminutive of tu’at, 
q.v., influenced by twachylle tivitrla l, a passage. 

twaddle. (S. of ca. 1783-5 for) ' perplexity, coii- 
fu.'jion, or anything else ’, Grusi*. 2n(l (‘d. ; earliest m 
Gro.se, Ist od., in llie Freface. Plx twaddle, pro.sy or 
gabbling nonsense,—itself recorded only in 1782 
(O.PTD.) and prob. ex twalflc, idle talk. (T. bote, n., 
which it for a while succeeded —2. ‘ diminutive 
person : ? ca. 1820 80. F. k H., the sole authority. 
? cognate with dial, twaddle, to walk feebly. 

twait. See twat, 

♦twang. To eoit with (a woman) ; o. : C. 17 -18. 
Baumann. 

twanger. Anj thing very fine or (e.g. a lie) large : 
dial, and s. : from ca. 1870 ; very ob. as s. For 
semantics, cf. twanging entries. 

twang(e)y. A tailor: North ('ountry : ca. 1780- 
1850. Grose, 1st od. ? a musical pun, or a 
phonetic relative of s(ang[e)y, q.v. 

twanging. Excellent : coll. : 1609, Jonson 

(O.E.D.); t by 1700. CT. twanger and : 

twanging, go off. To go well; C. 17 coll,, as is 
as good as ever twanged, as good as may be ; resp. 
Massinger and Ray. The latter phrase, with com¬ 
plementary the worst that ever twanged, arose, how¬ 
ever, ca. i540. Cf. go off with a bang of a great 
success. 
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twankey. Gin: from late 1890’s: tea-trade. 
Ex tintnLty, green tea. O.E.D, 

’twas. It was : C. 17-20 : C. 17-18, eoll. and 
S.K. ; 0. iO 20, dial, and archaic. (O.E.D.) But 
■when ein})hasiHod violently, it is still coll., as in 
‘“It wasn't there at all.”—“ ’Tiea.v, I tell you ! ” ’ 
twat ; in ('. 18, oce. twait. The female pudend : 
mid-C. 17-20 : ])erhnps always a vulgarism ; cer¬ 
tainly one in C. 18-20; very far from being t. 
R. Fletcher, 1656 ; Tom Brown, ca. 1704 (O.E.l).); 
Bailey ; Browning, in Pippa Passes, by a hair- 
raising misapprehension,—the literary world’s Worst 
‘ brick Origin obscure, but cf. twachylle = 
twitchel, a passage, and dial, twalch, to mend a gaj) 
in a hedge.—2. As v., erroneous for troat, to bellow ; 
t by 1800. O.E.D. 

■^twat-faker; twat-masher. A prostitute's bully: 
resp. c. (-— 1923) and low s. (id.). Manehon. 

twat-rug. ‘ The female pubic hair ’, F. & H. : 
low (— 1904). 

twat-SCOUrer. A surgeon : a doctor : low a. (not 
a vulgarism, this) ; C. 18. Bailey, 1727 (/.- 
fcoivprer). See twat, 1. 
twatchel. See twachel. 

twattle ; twattling, ppl.adj. To sound ; sound¬ 
ing : a vulgarism: C. 17-18. Florio, 1611 (the 
adj ); Cotton, 1601 (the v.). E.x twattle,, to talk idly, 
to babble.—2. Whence twattlituj strings, a vulgarism 
for the sphincter ani : mid-C. 17-18. Implied in 
Cotton (as above). O.E.D. 

tweak ; tweake, C. 17 only. A whore : (’. 17-18. 
Middleton, 1017. Ex tweak, a twitch, or the v.—■ 
2. A whoremonger : ? C. 18-early 19. Halliwell. 
—3. An adept at sport: Shrewsbury School : from 
ea. 1885. Desmond Coke, The Bending of a Twig, 
1990. 

tweak, V. “ To hit with a missile from a cata¬ 
pult 1898. Kipling. ‘ Corkran . . . “tweaked” 
a frisky liciler on the nose.’ O.E.D. Ex : 

twe^er ; occ. tweeker. A catapult; from early 
1880’s. Ex S.E. (to) tweak. 

twee. Dainty; chic ; pleasing : coll. : 1995 

;S.OD.); ob. Ex tweet, affected or childish 
/>nfft: eoli. ; late C. 19-29. 

*tweedle. ‘ A Hrummagem ring of good n])pear- 
ance used for fraudulent purposes F. Ji. : c. : 
late C. 19 29. ? ex tweedledum and twerdledee. 

tweedledum sir. (Oen. pi.) A mushal com¬ 
poser made baronet or knight ; Society : ca. 1800- 
99. Ware. Cf. gallipot baronet. 
tweeker. See tweaker. 

tween(e)y, tweenie. A b®tween-maid: coll. : 
from 18S0’8. For seiiiantios, cf. twixter. 
tweer. See twire.—tweet. Stw twee. 

^twelve. A shilling: c. (— 1839); ob. Bran¬ 
don. Cf. twelver, q.v. 

twelve, after. Adv. and advl.n. From noon to 
2 p.m. : Eton coll. (— 1861) > j. 
twelve, more than. See seven, more than, 
twelve apostles ; or T.A. The last twelve in the 
Mathematical Tripos: Cambridge University: 
from ca. 1820 ; ob.—2. Hence, the first twelve 
students : Stony hurst: from ca. 1880. 

'^twelve godfathers. A jury : c. (— 1864) > low 
•.; ob. II., 3rd ed., ‘ Because they give a name to 
the crime , . . Consequently it is a ■vulgar taunt 
to say, “ You will be christened by twelve godfathers 
some day before long.” ’ 

twelve o’clock ! It's time to be moving: 
artisans’ c.p.: ca. 1890-1914. Ware. Ex noon, 
break-oil time. 


twelve-pound actor. A healthy child born in ‘ the 
profession ’ : theatrical (— 19C)9). Ware. 

twelver. A shilling : Q. >, in (’. 19, low s. : late 
C. 17-19. B.E. ; Grose, Ist ed.; H., 2nd ed. 
Ex the twelve pence. 

twencent. Up-to-date, very modern : society : 
1900-1 ; it died of inanition. Ex ‘ iM;e7ttieth 
eentary L. M. de la Motte Tischbrook’s letter in 
John o’ London, Oct. 21, 1933. 

twenty-firster. A coming-of-age ; a celebration 
thereof: university, orig. (—1912) Oxford. 

O.E.D. (Sup.). 

twenty-in-the-pounder. One who, on liquida¬ 
tion, pays 20 shillings in the £ : non-aristocratic coll. 
(— 1909). Ware. 

twenty-two and twenty-two. Football: Win- 
Chester School coll. : ca. 1880-1910. This was the 
variety played Avith 22 a side. 

twerp. An unjileasant or objectionable or fool¬ 
ish or ‘ soft ’ person (rarely female) : from ca. 
1910. F. & Gibbons ; Percy Brown, Blind Alleys, 
1934. 

*twibill. A street ruffian : c. : C. 17. F. & H. 
Ex twibill, a two-Pflged axe, perhaps suggested by 
the obvious pun, ‘ doubly sharp ’. (Perhaps an 
error.) 

twice-laid. A hash-up of fish and potatoes ; low 
(— 1864); ob., except as nautical s. H., 3rd ed. ; 
Bowen defin<*H it as ‘ any sea dish that is cooked for 
the second time ’ and derives it ex ‘ the old name for 
rope made of the best yarns of an old rope ’. 

twicer. A printer working, or professing to work, 
at both press and case : printers’ pejorative : from 
ca. 1880. Jacobi, 1888.—2. One who goes to 
church twice on Sunday : late C. 19-20. (The 
O.E.D.’s quotation of 1679 is cither a nonce-iise or 
connotes rarity.)—3. Something doubly, hence very, 
forceful or valuable: low: 1857, Mayhew, ‘He 
expressed his delight . . . “ Here’s a start ! a 
reg’Iar Uvicer ! ” ’; ob. O.E.D.—4. One who asks 
for two helpings ; hence, one who persistcntlj^ tries 
to get more than his due : Australian : C. 20 ; esp. 
in G.W.—5. Hence (?), a cheat, a liar: mostly 
commercial : C. 20.—6. A widow or widower re¬ 
marrying : lower classes’ : C. 20. F. & Gibbons. 
—7. vSee: 

twicers. Twins: lower classes': mid-(’. 19-20. 
^Va^e, 

twicest (pron. twyst). TAvice : sol. : C. 19-20. 
Al.so twict and tuucst. 

Twickenham. A torjudo .- naval : C'. 20. 

Bowen. Did this arise in some pun about twig¬ 
ging 'em or twitting 'em ? 

twiddle-diddles. Human testicles: low : from 
ca. 1786 ; ob. Grose, 2nd ed. A reduplication of 
twiddle (v.) with a pun on diddle (v.). 

twiddle-poop. An effeminate-looking fellow: 
late C. 18~mid-19. Grose, 2nd ed. Cf. preceding 
entry and see poop. 

twig. Style, fashion, method : low s. (— 1811). 
Lex. Bal. Esp. in twig, handsome or stylish; 
cleverly (Vaux, 1812). Often in good ot prime twig 
(both : Vaux). Hence out of twig, disguised, esp. in 
put {oneself or another) out of twig ; out of know¬ 
ledge : low 8 . (— 1812). Vaux. ? etymology. 
Perhaps ex v.i. twig, to do anything vigorously.—• 
2. Hence, condition ; fettle, spirits : low s. : 1820, 
RandaH's Diary, ‘ In seanffi of lark, or some 
delicious gig, | The mind delights on, when ’tis in 
prime twig ’; ca. 1840-70, very goEL in the boxing 
world. Both sets of senses were ob. by 1860, t 
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1900.—2. The Headmaster : AFarlborough : ca. 1850- 
90. Ex hvig, the lotl or bireh. 

*twig, V. To disengage ; to sunder : c. : ca. 
1720-1840. A New ('anting Did., 1725, has twig 
the daibies, to knock off the irons or handcuff's, 
Prob. cognate with tweak, —2. To watch ; inspect: 
1764, Foote, ‘Now, twig him; now, mind him; 
mark how he hawls his muscles about ’ ; slightly ob. 
Possibly suggested by hvig, to beat, to reprove, but 
more jjrob., as W. suggc.sts, cognate with dial. 
tivick, to pinch (esp. in s. sense, to arrest), to ni]) 
(cf. S.E. tweak), —3. Heiu i*, to see, recognise, per¬ 
ceive : 1796, Holman, ‘ He twigs me. He knows 
Dicky here.’—4. Heiice to understand; 1815, 

‘ Zeluca ’ Moore, ‘ You twig nu'—ch ? \ O.E.D.—• 
5. Hence, v\i., to compreliend : 18.3.‘l, Michael Scott 
(O.E.D.) ; 1853, Kcade, ‘ If he is an old hand he 
will twig.’ ('f. twiggez-von.s, q.v. 

twig, hop the. Sec hop. — twig, in and out of. 
See twig, n., 1, 2. 

twig, measure a. To act absurdly : (!oll. ; ca. 
1670-1750. Ray. 

twig and berries. A child's penis and testich's : 
lower-class euphemism : C. 20. Cf. pencil and 
tassel. 

twig the fore (or the main). ‘ To look over the 
fore-mast (or main) to see that all the sails are furled 
and the yards properly squared ’ : nautical : late 
C. 19-20. Rowell. Ex twig, v., 2. 

twigger. An uncha.ste, even a lascivious person ; 
esp. a whore or near-whore : ca. 1590-1720. Mar¬ 
lowe & Nashe in Dido. 1594 (O.E.D.); Motteux, 
1694. Prob. ex twigger. (of a ewe) a prohtic 
breeder, itself ex twig, to act vigorously.—2. Himce, 
a wencher : C. 17, and much less gen. F. & H. 

twiggez-VOUS ? Do you understand ? : from ca. 
1898; virtually t- Kipling, in Stalky d: Co.. 

‘ “ Twiggcz-vous ? “ Nous twiggons.” ’ (Rut 

nous twiggons, we understand, has not ‘ caught on 
Ex twig, V., last sense, on Fr. cornprcnez-voi/s. do you 
understand, Cf. sguattez-rons. q.v., and compree : 
rcsp. for i'orni and ibi sense. 

twiggy? ; twiggy-vous. \'uriants of the preced¬ 
ing. Pre-War, says Collinson. 

twigs, hop the. To w alk with crutches : nautical 
(— 1923). Manchon. Contrast hop the twig (at 

hop). 

*twme. To give false change : c. : late C. 19-20. 
E.\ (S.F. > dial.) brine, to tw'ist, wring, with a pun 
on irring. 

♦tw inlfl er. A light : c. : late C. 19-20. Cf. 
twrnkhr, a star. 

twinkling. Sec bed-post. 

twire. A glance ; es}). a leer ; 1676, Ethercge, 
‘Amorous tw'cers tweer only in C. 17; 1719, 

D’Urfey (O.E.D.) ; f by 1750. Ex v.i. twire, to 
peer, look round cautiously, peer. (.!f. tour{e), 
tower, towie. 

*twirl. A skeleton key : c. : from ca. 1877. 
Horsh'V, Jottings from Jail. Because a burglar 
twirls it as he uses it. Also, in C. 20, twirler. —2. A 
warder: prisoners’ c. (— 1933). George Ingram, 
Stir. Ex his bunch of keys. 

’•‘twirl, on the. (Adj. and adv.) A-thieving pro¬ 
fessionally : e. : C. 20. James Curtis, The Gilt 
Kid, 1936. Ex tw irling the locks of safes. 

twiss. A chamber-pot : ca. 1777-1830 : Anglo- 
Irish. Richard I'wiss (1747-1821) published in 
1776 his Tovr m Ireland in 1775, which, under¬ 
standably, was very unpopular in Ireland : where¬ 
upon there were manufactured some of these 


uten.sil.s with his }>ortrait at the bottom, which boro 

the rhyme, ‘ L(!t everyone -| On lying Dick 

Twiss.’ (Earlier in the century, Sacheverell had 
been similarly execrated.) 

twist. A drink of (gen.) two beverages mixed : 
late C. 17-20 ; ob. In B.E., tea and coffee ; by 
1725, also brandy and eggs ; by 1785, brandy, la'ser 
and eggs (Gro.«e) ; by 1823, gin-twist, gin and hot 
water, with sugar and either lemon or orange juice 
(“Jon Bee ’); in 1857, ‘ Ducango Anglicus ’ deliiu's 
twist as brandy and gin ; but from ca. 1860, by far 
the commonest is gin-twist. Ex one thing twisted 
in with another.—2. An appetite, esp. a hearty one : 
from early 1780’s ; slightly ob. Grose, Ist ed. Ex 
twist, v., 1, q.v,—3. ‘A stick spirally marked by a 
creeper having grown round it : also twister \ 
F. k 11. : Winchester School coll, : from ca. 1860. 
Perhaps cx a twist of tobacco. 

twist, v.i. and t. To eat ; esp. to eat heartily : 
from ca. 1690 ; ob. B.E. (v.i.) ; Motteux, 1694 
(v.t. : O.E.D.), Al.so twist down, v.t., to eat 

heartily ; from ca. 1780. Grose, 1st (^d. IVrhaps 
ex twisting pieces off loav'es, cakes, etc. Cf. twist, 
n., 2.—2. In jiassivc, to be hanged : from ca. 1720 ; 
very ob. A New Canting Diet., 1725. Ex twistuig 
as one sw'ings on the ro])e.—3. To swindle, to ch(>at : 
Australian : from not later than 1914. Perhaps by 
back-lormation ex twister, 5. 

*twist, at the. Adj. and adv, (By) double¬ 
crossing : c. (— 1933). Charles E, li<*ai h. On Top 
of the Underworld. 

twist, spin a. A naval variation (t by 1929) ol 
spin a yarn : latish C. 19-early 20. Baumann. 
1887 ; Bow'en. Suggested by ‘ spin a yur/i '. 

twist one’s sleeve-lining. To change one'.-* 
opinions or attitude : tailors’ : late C. 19 20. 

*twist the book (on). To turn tlu* tabU's (on a 
person) : c. : from early 1920 'h. Edgar Wallace. 
Cl. twister, 6. 

twister. A very hearty cater: 1694, Mottmix 
(O.E.D.); Irom mid-(.', 19. only in dial. Ex twist, 
V., 1. — 2. Anything that pir/.zh'S or staggc'rs one. a 
gross exaggeration, a lie : from ca. 1870.' -3. See 
twist, n., 3.-4. A sound thrashing; a grave 
anxiety, a ‘ tuin ’, as m ‘ It gave me a tw'istcr ’ : 
low' (— 1887). Baumann.—5. A ’ shady ’ fellow, a 
swindler, a crook ; a shufller, a jirevaricator ; a 
person of no decided opinions : low ; from not later 
than 1912 in Australia, not laU‘r than 1914 in Eng¬ 
land.—6. One wTio cannot be tricked or swindh'd : 
e. : from ca. 1920. See esp. Edgar Wallace, The 
Twister. 1928. Ironic ex sense 5, or direct ex twist 
the /)(>()/,, (j.V. 

twistical. Rather twisted ; fig., tortuous, de¬ 
vious : coll. : 1815, D. Humphreys (O.E.D.); ob. 
except in U.»S. VjK twist on, e.g., comical. 

twisting. A scolding ; a thrashing : 1833, 

Marryat (O.E.D.); ob.—2. A grief; (a cause of) 
anxiety : coll. (— 1923). Manchon. 

twitchers. Tight boots; Lancashire coll. 
(— 1904). E.D.D. Ex the dial, sense, ‘ pincers ’. 

twitchet(t)y. Nervous, fidgety : low col'. 
(— 1859). H., 1st ed. Ex twitchy. 

*twitt0C. Two: c. (- 1785); f by 1860. 
Grose, 1st ed. By perversion of tv'o. 

twixter. ‘ Eithur a lady-like young man, or a 
man-like young woman ’ : low London (— 1909); 
slightly ob. Ware. Cf. tween{e)y. Ex betwixt and 
between. 

twizzle, v.i. To qjin (rapidly): dial. ( - 1825) 
>, ca. 1880, coll. Prob. ex dial, iwislle, v.t., to 
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twirl. O.E.P.—2. Honce, v.t., to rotate ; to nhape 
l>v twiHting : dial. (— 18/)4) ca. 1885, eoll. 
‘My friondH . . . began twizzling up eigan'lle?,’ 
C. Keene, 1887. O.E.D. 

two. Two pennyworth (of Rpirits) : 181)4, G. A. 
Ilenty ; ob. O.E.D. 

two, adj. Only ns in tiro fools, oxceeflingly 
foolish, ia it coll. Donne’a ‘ T am two foola, I know, | 
For loving, and for saying so | In whining poetry ’ 
IS not an exainjile,—for he means that he ia two 
different kinds of fool or a fool on two different 
eounia, -hut it la relevant, for it 6U]>]»lies the 
semantic link. (Lit., doubly foolish.) 

Two and a Hook, the. The 29th Foot (now^ the 
AVorcesterahire) Regiment ; military : C. 19. F. & 
Gibbons, ‘ Suggeated by the numcnenl figmrs’. 
two and a kick. Si e kick, n., 2. 
two-backed beast, the ; do the . . . Two pe rsons 
tn coitii to colt: low coll.: 17-18. Eg. in 

Othetio, 1. i, 117 ; Urquhart’a Jiuhrlats, Uholk 
two brothers alive and one married (i.e. as good as 
dead !). A mu.sic-}ialla’ e.p. of J 897-8. Ware, 
two buckle horses. Tuberculosis: atablc.s’ 
jocular (— 19(19); ob. War(“. 

two-by-three. ‘ A apecica of ('antcen < ak(' ’: 
military: fiorn 1915. F. & (bbbons. Ex its .size, 
2" \ ‘A" { ■ ca. 1"). 

two-euder. A lh»nn : Go'-kiu'va’: C. 2(». {Tfie 
Kr>/iin/7 y/irs, ,fan. 29, 1990). Also grafters': 
witness 1’. Alhtigham, ('lico/ijdclc, 1994. 

two ends and the bight of (a thing). 'I'hc whole of 
isomcthing) : nautical coll. : late C. 10-2(». Rowen. 
Cl.: 

two ends and the middle of a bad lot. (Gf a 

y>cison) utterly objectionable: inidiile clashes' 

( M)09) ; ob. Ware. Ferhapa ex jireceding. 

two-eyed steak. A (Yarmouth) bloater : low : 
18(i4 (G.E.l).). Cf. Ohis(jou' imujistraic. The 

G.E.T). tias the rare variant (now t), t.-(. huf- 
ftvak. 

two feet one backyard. A joi ular middle-class 
r.]» ayiyilicd tr) very large feet : 29. Funning 

' Three feet (make) one yard.’ 

two-fisted, ('liimsy : roll, and dial. : from late 
1850'a. (T’. two-lmndul, 2, q.v.—2. ‘ Expewt at 

tiaticuffa ’, FI., 1894. 18 a coll, variant of two- 
haiidi'd, anibidextrous. 

two five two, be put on the. To fie ‘ < riTned ’ : 
military coll. : from ca. 1912. F. <S: (iibbons. The 
crime-sheet was othcially known as I’orrn 2.52. 

Two Fives, the. Tlie 5.5th F^iot Regiment ; from 
ca. 1881, named the Rorder Regiment: military: 

G. 19-20 ; ob. F. k Gibbons. Cf. Two Fours. 
two-foot rule. A fool: rhyming 8. (— 1859). 

H. . lat ed. 

Two Fours, the. Tlu' 44th Foot Regiment; from 
ca. 1881, the lat Battalion of the E-ssex Regiment: 
military: C. 19-20 ; ob. F. & Gibbons. Sec Two 

Sevens. 

two F’s, the. A fringe (on the forehead) and a 
follower (or followera) worn by maidservants; 
middle classes’; ca. 1880-95. Ware. 

two-handed. (Seldom of things.) Big ; strap¬ 
ping : coll.: ca. 1685-1910. B.E. ; Grose, 1st ed. ; 
Lamb, 1830 (O.E.D.). Prob. ex /.-A., requiring or 
entailing the use of both hands.—2. Awkward, 
clumsy : ca. 1860-1920. H., 3rd ed., ‘ A singular 
reversing of meaning ’. Perhaps on two-fisted, q.v. 

two-handed put. ‘ The amorous congress Grose, 
2nd ed. : ca. 1780-1840. 

two (he)arts in a pond. Two bullocks’ hearts in a 
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two-sectioned dish ; lower classes’ (— 1909). 
Ware. 

two inches beyond upright. A non-aristocratio, 
non-cultured e.]). applied, ea. 1900-11, to a hypo¬ 
critical liar. Ware, ‘ Fi'rvcr.sioii of doscrijition of 
upright-standing man, who throw's his head back¬ 
wards lK\yond upright ’. 

two ladies on bikes. 'J'hc figure of Britannia on 
the obverse of the two yi' nmcs : two-up yilaycrs’, 
e.sp. New Zcaland<*rs’: (’.29. I.c. when both turned 
uj3 tails; the ‘heads’ betters call tlc-rn the tiro 
bastards on bikes. 

two-legged tree. The gallows : low: C. 19. 
two-legged tympany or tympany with two heels, 

n baby, is rare exeeyit in bare a i.-l. 1., t(» he got with 
child, and be cured, of a iijaipan;/ with tiro brrjs, to he 
brought to cliild-hed : <‘t)li. : ca. 1579 -1859. 
TarJton, 1590; Ray. (O.E.D.; F. k II.) Ex 
t i/aipan.y, a tumour. 

two-nick. A female baby ; printCTs' : from ca. 
1879. Anatomical wit. 
two- 0 . Set' three-o. 

two of that. Sornt'tlong much better, e.sp. as in 
Hugh Walyiole, I'ancssa, 1933, ‘[Mr. Childcr.-'] had 
forestalled the (Vin.servatives. . . . but (Bad.stone 
knew two of that ’ : coll. : late C. 19-20 Abbr. a 
trick worth two of that. 

two-pip artist, merchant, or wallah. A first lieu¬ 
tenant: military: from rn. 1915. B. & F, Lit., a 
fellow’ with two star'-. A 2 rid lieutenant is a oue- 
pipper. 

■^two poll one. Swindled by two eonfederat''S : 
e. (— 1812); f by 1859. Vaux. J\*rhaps po// •= 
upon. 

two pun ten. See two upon ten. 

Two Red Feathers, the. A variant of the lied 
Feathers, q.v. (F. A' ("lihbons ) 

Two Sevens, Sixes, Tens, Twos, the. Resp., the 
77th Foot Regiment, from ea. 1881 the 2nd Bat¬ 
talion of the Duke of ('ambridg('’8 Own Middlesex 
Kegiment ; the 06th Foot, from ea. 1881 the 2nd 
Battalion of the (Princess Charlotte of 5V’ale8'8) 
Royal Berkshire Regiment; the 29th Foot, from 
ea. 1881 the Laneashiie Kusiliers ; and the 22nd 
Foot, from ca. 1881 tlie (3ieshire Reginumt : mili¬ 
tary : C. 19-20 ; very ob. Nicknames on numbers 
are common in the Army ; cf. Tuo Fours, Two 
Fives, and the vocabulary of the game of House. 
(F. & Gibbons.) 

two shoes (or T.-S.) ; gen. little t.-S. (Gen. in 
addre.ss to) a little girl : nursery eoll. : 0. 19-29, 
though I find no earlier record than 1858, George 
Filiot in Mr (iilfiVs Love Story, ‘ He deliglitt'd to tell 
the young shavers and two-shoes . . .’ Ex the 
heroine of Idie History of Little Goody Two-Shoes, 
1766. 

Two Sixes, the. See Two Sevens.—two slips for a 
tester. See three slips for a tester, give. 

two-sticker. A two-master: nautical coll.: 
1884 (O.E.D.). Ex stick, mast. 

two Sundays come together, when. Sec Sundays 
come . . . 

Two Tens, the. See Two Sevens. 

two thieves beating a rogue. ‘ A man beating his 
hands against his sides to warm himself in cold 
weather; also called Beating the Booby, and 
Cutting Jonas Grose, 2nd ed.: coll.; ca. 1780- 
1850. 

Two-to-One, Mr. A pawnbroker : low (—1823) ; 
t by 1890. ‘ Jon Bee.’ Cf. next two entries. 

two to one against you. Very much against your 
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getting your pledge baok : lower classes’ c.p. of ca. 
1890-1915. Ware. Ex the pawnbroker’s sign: 
two balls over one. Cf. : 

twoto-one shop. A pawnbroker’s; ca. 1780- 
1840. Grose, Ist ed., ‘Alluding to the [arrange¬ 
ment of the] three blue balls, [in] the sign of that 
trade, or perhaps from its b(ung two to one that th<' 
goods pledged are never redeemed.’ Cf. preceding 
two entries. 

two-topmaster. A ‘ fishing scdiooner or coaster 
with both masts fitted with to])-niasts. As a rule 
the main top-mast only is carried ’ (cf. bald-headed ): 
Canadian (and U.S.) nautical coll. : late C. 19-20. 
Bowen. 

two turns round the long-boat ... See three 
turns . . . 

two twos, in. In a moment; immediately : a. 
(1838, Halibiirton ; O.E.D.) >, ca. 1890, coll. 

Lit., in the time taken to say two twuce. 

Two Twos, the. *See Two Sevens, 
two-up school. A gambling den or group : (low) 
Australian : late C. 19-20. C. J. Dennis. See 
school ; tu'O-upy itself s., ex tossing up two coins or 
ex the ‘ heads ’ and ‘ tails ' of om; coin. 

two upon ten, or two pun ten. Abbr. two eyes 
upon ten fingers, this is a trade c.p. dating from 
early 1800's or late 1850’s. H., 3r(i ed., ‘When a 

Buppos(‘<l thi(‘f is present, one ehoiiman asks the 
other if that two pu7i' (pound) ten matter w^as over 
settled ... If it is not convenient to apeak, a 
piece of paper is handed to the same assistant bearing 
the to him very significant amount of £2 : 10 : 0.’ 
Cf. John Orderly and Shttrpi, Mr), qq.v, 
two white, two red, and (after you with the black¬ 
ing-) brush ! ; hence, after you(, miss,) with the two 
two’s and the two b’s ! A London streets’ c.j). 
directed at the excessivii use of cosmetics : 1 SCO's. 
Ware. I.e. two dabs of red, two of white, and a 
brush to make up the eyebrows. 

two with you I A c.p. ' suggesting a twopenny 
drink ’ : taverns’ : ca. 1885 1914. Ware. 

two-year-old, like a. In a very lively manner; 
vigorous(ly) : coll. : C. 20, ((ialsworthy, 1928.) 
Ex race-horses. 

twoer. Anything comjirised by, or reckoned as, 
two : coll. : 1889, a hit for two runs at cricket 
(O.E.D.); a florin, as in (’larenee Book, The 
Hooligan Nights, 1899 ; a hansom cab (ca. 1895- 
1910). 

twofer. A harlot : low : late C. 19 20. Ex two. 
twoops. (A) twopenn}'^ ale : ca. 1752-GU. The 
O.E.D. records it at 1729. Ex two + />(enny) -f- -s, 
the collective suffix as in turps. 

twopence more . . . See donkey ! — ♦two- 
penn’orth of rope. See twopenny-rope. 

twopenny ; tuppenny. The head : low (—1859); 
ob. H., 1st od. Rhyming s.; G. Orwell, 1933, 
explaining it thus : ‘ Head—loaf of broad—two¬ 
penny loaf—twopenny.’ Cf. loaf, q.v.—2. Hence, 
tuck in your twopenny (or tuppeny), at leap-frog, is 
used fig., stop !, or stop that !, as in the song The 
Lord Mayor 8 Coachman, ca. 1888.—3. (twopenny.) 
A professional pawner,—-one who acts as inter¬ 
mediary between pawnbroker and client ; low Lou¬ 
don : ca. 1870-1915. ‘ The usual foe being two¬ 

pence F. & H.—4. A term of affectionate address : 
lower classes’ (— 1923). Manchon. 

twopenny damn, not to care a. To care not at all: 
coll.: ca. 1820-90. Cf. not to care a hoot, a tinker's 
curse, etc. 

Twopenny Damn, The. The St James's Gazette: 


literary : ca. 1880-1910. ‘ On account of its strong 

language concerning Mr Gladstone and the “ latter- 
day Radicals ” ’, F. & H. 

♦twopenny hangover. A place where tramf)s may 
slet'p, sitting in a row on a bench with—stndche^l 
before them—a rope on which they may lean ; 
tramps’ c. (— 1933). George Orwell, Jhwn awi 
Out in Paris and London 

twopenny hop. A cheap dance : coll. ; from ca. 
1850; ob. by J904 (witness F. & H.), but not 
absolutely f by 1935. May hew, 1851 ; H., 1st ed. 
fc)(‘e hop. 

♦twopenny-rope. ‘A [low] lodging-house: one 
in which the charge is (or was) two]>enee : sacking 
stretched on ropes served as a shakedown. To have 
twopenn'orth of rope to “doss down ’’ in such a 
place : Fr. coucher d la corde,' F. &: H. (1904) ; from 
ca. 1870. H., 5tb ed. Ob., if not indeed f: 

♦rope and cf. twopcniuj hangover, (pv. 

Twopenny Tube. iSt e tube, n., 3. 
twopenny upright. A C. 19 variant three penny 
upright (see threepenny bit). 

Twopenny Ward. Ca. IfiOO 40, part of one of 
the London prisons was thus named, donson, 1 b05, 
eastward Ho, V, i, ‘ Ho lies in the twopenn\ ward 
Perhaps twopenny here, as it certainly did from I5*>0 
(O.E.D.), = ‘ W'orthle.ss ’ ; or ])erhaps the initiation- 
fee was twopence. 

twug. Harrow' form of ttrigged ([last ppl. pas¬ 
sive), caught. E.x tvng, v., 3. 

Twyford, my (his, etc.) name is, I know (lie 
knows, etc.) nothing of the matter : a semi pro¬ 
verbial (■ p. of ca. 11)90-1830. Motteux, ItitG,— 
('harles \\diibley ni'ers to this in his essay on 
Rabelais; Fuller, 1732. Apjicrson. I'or origin, 
see the Audenda. 

[Tyburn. Tlu' Tyburn j)hra.s(‘s are on the border¬ 
line Ix'tween coll, and S.E. : the .status of all such 
allusive topographical terms carmr»t be dotermmed 
arbitrarily. The following are the chief - -Tybum 
blossom, a young thief, who will prob. ijjien into a 
gallow's-bird (ca. 1785-1840: Grose, 2nd ed.) , T. 
check, a halter (ca. 1520-80 : Skelton) ; T. collar, 

‘ the fringe of beard worn under the chin ’, H., 2nd 
ed., 1800 (ca. 18fi0 80. Synonymous veith Newgate 
frill or fringe. Cf. T. top) ; T. COUop (? : 0. 10) . T. 
face, a hangdog look (('oiigrc've, 1095) ; T. fair (jig,, 
show, stretch), a hanging (mid-C. 10-early 19) ; T. 
tippet, a halter (mid-C. lO-mid-10 : Latimer ; 
Egan) ; T. top or fore-top, ‘ a wig with the foretop 
combed over the eyes in a knowing stylo Grose. 
2nd ed. (f by 1850), with variant Tyburn topped wtg 
(1774, Foote) ; T. Tree, the great Tyburn gallows 
(1727, Gay ; f by 1850), Also preach at T. Cross, to 
be hanged (1570, Gascoigne), with such variants as 
dance the T. jig (1 098, Farquhar) or a T. hornpipe on 
nothing (lateC. 18~inid-19),^—cf. dance the Padding¬ 
ton frisk, — fetch a T. stretch (Tusser, 1573), dangle in. 
aT. string (1882, J. Walker : ‘ literary ’), put On a 
T. piccadill (‘ Water-Poet ’ Taylor) or wear T. 
tifiany (1012, Rowlands). Tyburn gallow's, the 
place of execution for Middlesex from late C, 12 till 
1783, stood whore the present Bayswater and 
Edgwaro Roads join with Oxford Street ; from 1783 
until 1903, the death penalty was exacted at New¬ 
gate Prison. F. & H.; O.E.D. Cf.:] 

Tybumia. ‘ A name given ’, ca. 1850, ' to the 
district lying between Edgware Road and West- 
bourne and Gloucester Terraces and Craven Hill, 
and bounded on the south by the Bayswater Road, 
and subsequently including (Hotten [3rd ed.]) the 
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Portman and Grosvcnor Square districts : faceti- 
chihIv divided by Londoners ’—on Arabia Felix and 
Arabia Deseria —‘into “ Tyburnia Felix”, “ Ty- 
tiurnia Leserta ”, and “ Tyburnia Snobbica ” : it 
soon fell into disuse,’ F. & H. : it was still current in 
1874 (witness H., 5th ed,), but j by 1880. See 
jnecedin^j entry. 

[tye ; in late C. 19-20, always, and often thus 
much earlier, tie. A necktie : according to H., 
1st ed. (1859), it was, ca. 1820, s. (? rather coll.); 
hut the evid( nee of the O.E.D. rather belies this 
‘ ranking ’,] 

■^tye, V. See tie it up. — tyke. See tike. — *tyler. 
See tiler and Adam Tiler (or t.). 

tymp ; OCC. timp. A tynqianist, whether a 
druminor or a jiJa\er of the tvni])an : musical : late 
F. 19-20. 

tympany, two-legged or with two heels. See two- 
legged tympany. 

tyo, tyoh ; o* r. ty-O(h), tie-o(h). Tired : chil¬ 
dren's and lov«‘is' coll : C’. 20. 

type lias, since the (i.W., Ix'cn in<reasingly used 
very loo-ely for ‘kind’, ‘category', ‘ cliaia< ter 

‘nature . 

type-lifter or -slinger. An expcit comjiositor: 


ULLAGE(S) 

printers’: from ea. 1870.— 2. Occ., a slovenly 
workman jirintcrs’ (— 1904). F. «fc H. Cf. 
typo. 

t3rpewriter. A fighter, boxer : rhyming s. : from 
ca. 1920. J. Phillips, Diet, of Rhyming iSlang^ 1931. 

tjrpewriters (no singular); typewriting. Machine 
guns ; their fire : New Zealanders’ : in G.W. Ex 
the crisp tapjiing. 

typhoid. A ca.so of typhoid, a typhoid-patient : 
medical coll. : 1890 (O.E.D.). 

typhus, ‘ not to be confused with typhoid fever 
T)r Cliarles Singer, The Observer^ May G, 1935. 

typo. A compositor: printers’ ; ong. (1816), 
U.»S. ; anglicised ca. 1860 ; slightly ob., cornp being, 
in C. 20, much more gen. Thornton ; Maybew, 1861. 
Either abbr. typographer or iinm, adopted from 
France.— 2. A typographer, esp. if expert : printers’ 
(— 1887). Baumann.—3. Ad j., typographic : 1891 
(O.E.D.) ; comi)aratively rare. 

tyre. A very gen., but until ca. 19.30, usually con¬ 
sidered incorrect spelling, of tire (of wheel) : late 
C. 18-20.—2. As also is tyro for tiro, a beginner : 
C. 17-20. 

tzing-tzing. Excellent ; ‘ A1 ’ : low : ca. 1880- 
1900. ? ex chin chin !, q.v. 


U 


[ F. JI. has (he following ineligihles ; S.E •— 
ugly's hcie nnrccordi'd ; ultimate favoiiT ; umble- 
p»e ; imbaked ; unconscionable ; uncouth, un- 
kissed ; uncular ; under, lie ; under a cloud ; 
under-spur-leather ; underfellow ; under-stair ; 
iindisgruntled ; unfortunate ; unicorn (coin) ; un- 
lickedcub ; unlock the lands ; unpaved (castrated) ; 
unready; unrig (y>lurid<‘r ; dismantle); unspeak¬ 
able ; unto, go in ; untrimmed ; unwashed, the 
great) ; unw’ashed, adj. ; unrecorded up’s and 
phraws; upper-stock; uppish (proud; tip.\v); 
upsitting ; upskip ; upsodowm ; upstart; upsy- 
turvy ; uptails-all ; upways ; urchin ; urinal; 
use, u. and V. ; utter. 

I Mai • -ugly (a beating) ; UZZard.J 

U.B.D’d : ^’ou be damned ! : euplicniistic coll. 
(— l(»23j. Mambon. 

U bet : A written jocularity (The Referee, 
0(t. 14, 1883) for you bet ! 

U.P. ; g<‘n. it’s allU.F. (It is) all ‘ up ’, limsbcd, 
rf imaJiicss ; 1823, Hoc, ‘ ” ’Ti.s all iif) ” and " 'tis 
IM’. witb bini,’’ i.s said of a poor fellow wbo may 
not ba\e a leg to stand upon ’ ; I)ickeiis, 1838. ‘ It’s 
all IM*. there, . . . if she lasts a coujile of hours, I 
shall bo surjiriscd,’ O.E.D. d’be sjK'lt pronuncia¬ 
tion of vp ; perhaps suggested by : 

U.P.K. spells (May) goslings. ‘ An expression 
used by boys at play to tbo losing party,’ The 
<i c ntleman's Magazine, 1791 (I, 327). Here, 

ILP.K. is vp pick-, ‘ up with your pin or peg, the 
mark of the goal Brand, 1813. At some time 
before 1854, the phrase had > U.P. spells goslings, 
indicative of completion or attainment, also of 
imminent death ; from ca. 1840, only in dial. 
Evans, Leicestershire Words, 1881, says : ‘ Meaning, 
as I always understood, “it is all up with him, and 
the goslings will soon feed on his grave.” ’ Apper- 
ion. 

uckeye. All right, esp. exclamatorily : Regular 
Army : late C. 19-20. F. & Gibbons, ‘ A perver- 
BioD of the Hindustani word uchcha.* 


’ud. A variant of'J (liad, w ouid) ; coll. : C. 19- 
2(1 Karelv .v(» wiitten. (.'f. a//, (j.v, 

Uds! Alori(‘ or in <omhination (e.g. Uds 
vtggers '), a trivial coll, oath (omrnon in late C. Iti- 
17. A jKTversion of Dd.v. O.E.D. 
udyju. See toot the udyju Pope o’ Rome. 

Ugger,the. Tlx'lTnon: (Oxford undergraduates’ 
(— 1899). Ware. B>y ‘ the Oxford-cr’. 

-Ugger. Cf. -agger, (pv.. and see esyi. ‘ Harrow 
slang ’. E.g. memogiier and te,''tiigg< r. 

uglies, the. Delirium tremens ; low ; from ca. 
1870 ; ob. Berliaps on honors. 

Ugly ; Mr Ugly. As term of address : mid- 
C. 19-20. Ex (an) ugly (person).— 2. (ugly.) A 
bonnet-shade : Society : 1850’s. Ware. 

Ugly, adj. Thick : lower-class cotlec-houses’ : 
fiom ca. 18t>0 ; ob. M are. 

Ugly, come the. To threaten : from ca. 1860. 
Cf. S.E. vghj custotner. 

Ugly, cut up. See cut up (rough, etc.).— ugly I, 
strike me. See strike me blind ! 

ugly as sin. Extremely ugly: coll.: 1821, 
Scott : 1891, Stevenson. Apperson, who cites the 
prob. prototype, vgly as the devil, 1726, Defoe. 

’•‘ugly man ; uglyman. He who, in garrotting, 
actually perpetrates the outrage: c. (—■ 1904). 
r. & H. Suggested Wy the synonymous nasty man, 
q.v. 

Ugly rush. Forcing a bill to prevent inquiry ; 
Parliamentary (— 1909). \Vare. 

ugmer. See hugmer. 

Uhlan. A tramp : tailors’ : ca. 1870-1910. Ex 
Franco-Prussian War.—2. (Uhlan, the.) Lord 
Randolph Churchill; Parliamentary nickname ; 
1883-ca. 85. Ware. Ex his dashing methods. 

'uU. A variant of 'll (shall, will) : coll. : C. 19- 
20. Rarely written thus. Cf. 'vd, q.v., and esp. ’iW. 

ullage(s). Dregs in glass or cask : from ca. 1870. 
H., 5th ed. Lit., the wastage in a cask of liquor.— 
2. Whence (vUeige) a useless thing or incompetent 
person ; naval: late C. 19-20. F. & Gibbons. 
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ulster. See wooden ulster. 

ultramarine. ‘ Blue ’ in its s. senses : ca. 1890- 
1914. 

ultray. Very ; coll, corruption of ultra : ca. 
1890-1910. F. & H. 

ululation. ‘ First night condemnation by all the 
gallery and the back of the pit ’ : journalistic : ca. 
187.V-90. Ware. 

um, ’um. Them : C. 17-‘J0 ; S.F. until ca. 1720, 

then coll.—increasingly low and increasingly rare— 
and dial. Cf. 'em, q.v. !See what-d’ye-call-’em. 
—2. The : ‘pidgin’: C. 19-20. See W. at 

pidgin. 

umberella. An umbrella : sol. (— 1887). Bau¬ 
mann. 

umble-Clun-stumble. To understand (thor¬ 

oughly) : lower classes,' (~ 1909). Ware. Ex 
undercoivestiuuhle, (j.v. 

umbrella. \ cry long or thick hair : jocular 

(— 1887) ; oh. Baumann, ‘ Il(‘ has a regular 

umbrella.’ 

umbrella, been measured for a new. Dresst'tl 

badly ; liciu-e, einliarked on a course of doubtful 
wisdom ; c.p. : Itom ca. 1895 ; ob. Only hi'> 
umbrella lits. 

umpire ?, how’s that. What do \ on say to 
that?; ‘^\hat price - —?’: coll.: from ca. 
1880 ; ob. Ex the ai>peal at cricket. 

um(p)teen, umpty, nn.; um(p)teenth, umptieth, 
adjj. An undefined number ; of an undefined 
number: C. J. Dennis, (and heard by editor in) 
191C : G.W^. mditary, to disguise the number of a 
brigade, division, etc. ; orig, signalhus’s., says F. & 
Gibbons. Wliereas unipti/, vntptieth, an* ob. and 
were never very gen., a}nptc€n{th) is still common, 
though rather in the sense of ‘ (of) a con.^iderahlt' 
number as in for the umpteenth time, a change of 
sense implicit from the beginning. Ex um, a non¬ 
committal sound aptly rc])lacing an unstaled num¬ 
ber, -teen ; the later umpty, -ieth, ex the same 
-1- -ty as in twenty, thirty, etc. Possibly um 
rejircsents any. Perhaps cf. : 

umpty iddy, feel, d’o feel indisposed : military : 
from 11)15. F. & Gibbons. Perhajis a perversion of 
feel ‘ any old way ’. 

umpty poo. Just a little more : military : 1915 ; 
ob. Ibid. Ft. un petit pen. 

umses (or U-). The ‘ boss ’ : tailors’ : C. 20. 
See.e.g., The Tailor and Cutter, Nov'. 29, 1928. Cf. 
himses, q.v. 

un, ’un. One : coll, form preserving what was 
orig. the correct pronunciation : (,'. 19-20. WC ; B. 

P. ; O.Pl.D. (Sup.); Manchon.—2. And : slovenlv 
coll.: C. 19-20. 

un- is properly prefixed to words of Germanic 
origin. In C. 18 the C. 14—17 (esp. C. 17) vacillation 
between un- and in- (irn-) before words of Latin 
origin was terminated in favour of the more logical 
in- (im-) before such words, un- disappearing 
altogether or being retained to convey a sense 
different from that of an accepted in- (im-) form ; 
a number of absolutely synonymous doublets, how¬ 
ever, remain (e.g. unalienable, inalienable), though 
the literate tcuidency is to discard the U7i- form ; 
note that unable, uncourteous, etc., have not been 
changed,—largely because these words have 
‘ passed through older French ’ and, perhaps, partly 
because, in that transition, their Latinity has > le.ss 
obvious. (Mostly O.E.D.) 

unan. Unanimous : (mostly) upper classes’: 
C. 20. (John G. Brandon, West End, 1933.) 


unappropriated blessing. An old maid: cul¬ 
tured jocular coll. (— 1923). Manchon. 

imattached. (Of a member of the legislation) 
whose vote can never be counted on by any jiarty : 
Parliamentary coll, : mid-C. 19-20. Ware. 
[Unattached particijilcs :—See FowPt.] 
unautbordox. See authordox. 
unbeknowns ; -nst, adj. and adv. Unknown ; 
without saying anything : resj)., rare, mainly dial., 
mid-C. 19-20 ; and coll, (in C. 20, low coll.) and 
dial., mid-C. 19-20. T. H. Huxley, 18.54, ‘1 hate 
doing anything of the kind “unbeknownst” to 
people,’ O.E.D. Ex unbeknown on the slightlv 
earlier dial, unknownat. 

*unbetty. To unlock : c. (— 1812). V'aux. Ev 
bdty, a ])icklo('k, 

unboiled lobster. See lobster, unboiled, 
unbounded assortment of gratuitous untruths. 

‘ Extensive systematic lying ’ : a ParhammUarN 
c.p. of late 1885-mid-8fi. Ware, ‘ From speech 
(llth Nov., 1885) of Mr Ghiflstone’s at Edinburgh '. 

uncertainty. A girl baby : Jirinters' : from ca. 
1870. Opj). certainty, a boy baby. Cf. also the 
comjih'mentary one-uich ami two-mcL. 

uncle ; gen. my, his, etc., uncle. A pawnbroUer : 
1759, Toldervv ((.).E. D.) ; Grose, 1st ('d. ; Hood, 
Dickens. Ht'tiei*, uncle's, a jiaw nliroki'r's sho]) • 
Grose. 1st ed. (mine uncle's). Prob. ex the legend 
of rich or pr<‘sent-giving uncles. 

uncle, Dutch. St'c Dutch uncle. 

uncle, he has gone to visit his. A c.p. apiihed to 

‘one who leaves his W'lfe soon aftt'r inaniag'*’, 
Gro.M‘. l.<t ed. ; t by 1900. 

uncle, if my aunt had been a man she’d have been 

my. A c.p. addressed liensivcly to one who makes 
a ridiculous surmise : ca. 1070 -1850. Pay. 

uncle, my. Si^e uncle. 

uncle, your. I; myself: non-anstocratic : late 
C. 19-20; slightly oil. In ('. 20, very often just 
uncle. Gf. yours ttuly, 1. myselt. 

uncle (or U.) Antony to kill dead mice, helping. 
Wasting one’s time ; idling: coll. ('.20. C. Lee, 
Our L'lttb' Town, 1909. (Apjeerson.) 

uncle Charlie. (In) heavw rnarehing-order : mili¬ 
tary: from 1914. F. Gibbons. Gf. Charhe, 
iiiilitary sen.se. 

Uncle Fred. Bread ; C. 20. P. P., Jthymmg 
Slang. P.):52. 

Uncle George. King G(*org(t III : a eoll. nick¬ 
name : G. 19 20 ; latterly, only historical. 
Mariyat, 1829 (O.E.D.). Cf. Farmei Ceorge. 

Uncle Jeff. Admiral Sir Geollrcy Pliijijis Hornby 
(1825-95): naval: 18G9-95. Bowen. 

uncle Ned. Bed : rhyming s. : late C. 19-‘20. 
F. & Gibbons. 

uncle over, come the. A variant of ‘ come the 
Dutch ancle ’ (q.v.). 

Uncle Sam. The U.S. government or jieople : 
‘ usually supiiOBod to date liack to the war of 1812 ’ 
(F. & li.), this coll, niokname has, in C. 20, > S.IL 
Perhaps facetiously ex the lettius IJ.S. Thornton ; 
Albert Matthews ; F. & H. 

uncle Three Balls. A lower-classes’ variant 
(— 1887) of wnr/e, q.v. Baumann. 

Uncle Willie. hJilly : from ca. 1870. P. P., 
Rhyming Slang, 1932. Contrast Uncle Fred and 
Uncle Ned. 

uncle’s, mine or my. See uncle. —2. A privy or 
w.c. : ea. 1780-1850, aunt (q.v.) succeeding. Cf. 
the Fr. chez nia tante (used also in sense 1). 

uncling. See go uncling. 
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uncommon. Uncommonly, very much : (C. 20, 
low) coll, and dial. : from ca. 1780. 

Uncrowned King, the. Parnell ; political nick¬ 
name ; 1881-91. Ware, ‘The crown . . . that of 
Ireland, from one of whose kings, like moat Irish 
leaders, C. S. Parnell [1846-01] was descended.’ 
unction. S(ic blue unction. 

*under, n. St‘xual inO'n^ourse : o. : C. 20. 
Jam<*K Curtis, The f>ilt Kid, 19,‘UJ. 

under. Imder (the inlluenec' of) a narcotic : 
Diedieui coll,, now verging on S.C. (R. lilak(T, 
NKjhl-SfuJt, 1994.) 

under, down. In the Antij)odcH ; 1890 (O.E.D.) : 
coll. , by 1920, S.K. 

under-cart. Under-tjarriage of a ’plane : Royal 
Air I’orees’ : fnmi 1992. 

’•‘under-dubber or -dubsman. A wanh-r other 
than the chief waider : c. : ('. 19. Iju. Bal. See 

dubber and dubsman. 

under-grounder. A howled hall that does not 
ri.v* ; cricket (‘oll. : 1879 ; oh. Lewi.s. 

under hatches. Dead and l:)uru‘d : nautieal (oll. ; 
mid-( ’. 19 29. how en. 

under one, do all. To do it all at om* ‘ go ’ : low 
(— 1887). Ihuunann. 

under or over. ‘ CndtT the grass dead, or 
‘over the grass’, alive, hut divorced or being 
liivoreefl : Soeit'ty, esji. Anglo-Ameii<'an : ca. 18»»u 
1914. ^Var('. (.Apjihed to widows in r<d'crcn<-c to 

their hushands ) 

under-petticoating, go. To go whonng or ( opu- 
lating ; low; ca. J S79-192(1. 

under-pinners. Tiie legs: (‘oll. : from late 
JHoO's ,' oh. (T. itfidnslfuidifigs. 

under sailing orders. Ihing; nautical coll.: 
mid-{’. 19 20. Bowen. Cf. unde) hatches, (pv. 

*under-shell. A waistcoat, as upper-shrll i.s a 
coat : V. ; (19. 

under the arm. See arm, under the. 
under the belt. In the stonun li : coil.: IShl, 
Scott 

under the crutch. See crutch, under the. 
under the influence. Tipsy; coll. : 20. 

Ahhr. under the influence of liquor. 

*under the screw, be. To ho in pri.son : c. 
(- 1864) ; oh. U., 9rd cd. 

under the sea. ‘ In sad. In mg to in a heavy gulo 
and making had weather of it ’ : nautical coll. : late 
C. 19 2(J. Jiowen. 

undercome(-con- or -cum-)stumble ; under¬ 
stumble. 'J'o und(‘rstand : illiterate or jocularly 
perv'crsivc coll. ; resp. (low) coll, and dial., mid- 
('. 19-20, cx dial, iniderannsiand ; ca. 15.50, Anon., 
Mi-^oqonus, ‘ You undc[r]stumhlo me well, air, you 
liavc a good wit,’ w ith {>tumhle substituted for Mund. 
(‘f. tumble, V,, 2, q.v., and viiihle-cum-stiimhle, q.v. 

underdone. (Of comjilcxion) Jiale or })asty : ca. 
1890-1915. Ware. It partly superseded doughy, 
q.v. 

undergrad. An undergraduate ; coll. : 1827 

(O.E.D.) ; after ca. 1914, rarely used by university 
men or women.—2. Htmce, a horse in training for 
steeplcchasing or hunting : the turf : late C. 19-20 ; 
ob. 

undergraduette. A girl ‘ undergrad ’ : 8. >, bv 
1930, coll. : 1919, The Observer, Nov. 29, ‘ The 
audience w^as cliielly com[)osed of undergraduates 
and undergraduettes,’ W. 

undershoot. To fail to land at the intended spot : 
Royal Air Force’s : from 1992. 
anderatandings. Boots, shoes : from ca. 1820: 


coll. >, by 1874, s. ; ob. H., 5th ed., ‘ Men who 
wear exceptionally large or thick boots, are said to 
possess good understandings.’— 2. Hence, legs ; 
occ., feet: 1828 (O.E.D.). Cf. the pun in Twelfth 
Night, III, i, 80.—3. tivo standing room. 

undertake, V.i. To he a funeral-undertaker: 
coll. (— 1891). Century Diet. 

undertaker’s squad, the. Stretcher-hearers: 
military : 1915 ; slightly oh. F. k (Bbbons. 

undies. Women's, hence occ. children’s, under¬ 
clothes ; (orig. euphemistic) coll. : 1918, ‘ Women’s 
undcr-wear or “ undies ” as tluw are coyly called 
('hanibers^s Journal, Dec. (O.E.D.); 1994, Books of 
To-Day (Nov.), ‘ I like rny daily paper, i But one 
thing gets me curl’d, | And that's the morning 
cajM'r j Of London’s “ iindie ’’-world,'—with which 
cf. the quotations at briefs and neathie-srt. Per¬ 
haps on nightie or, more proh., y>i///e,s-, (j.v. ; cf. tho 
oh. S.E. nnders. in same sense. 

undigested Ananias. A trium]>hant liar: ca. 
1895 4 914. Ware quotes The Daily Telegraph, 
.June 24. 189(). 

’’‘undub. To unlock, unfasten : c. of ca. 1810-50. 
\’au\. tSei ♦dub up. 

undy. The rare singiilnr of uudies : 1928, A. P 
Herlecrt (O.TvD. Siqi.). 

unearthly hour, time. A ])reposteioiisly early 
hour or turn* : roll. : 18(>5 (O.E.D.). 

unfair. ITifairly : sol. : (J, 19-20. Ware, 
unfledged. (Df jhtsohs) naked: jocular coll 
(— 1929). Manehon. Extended from ‘ feather- 

1('SS 

Unfortunate Gentlemen. The Horse Guards, 
‘who thus naiiH'd them,selves in Germany (Jrose, 
Jst ed.. Nvhere a topical origin is alleged : military : 
ca. 1780 1810. 

ungrateful man. A parson: ca. 1780-1830. 
Gro.s(‘. J.st ed. Because he ‘at least once a week 
abuses his best benefactor, i.e. the devil '. 

ungly. Incorrect for vghj (adj. and adv.) ; 
(’. 15-early 16. O.E.D. 

ungodly. Outrageous ; (of nois(0 dreadful : 
coll. : 1887, Stevenson ((,).E.D.). Cf. infernal 

unholy. 

ungryome. (One’s) hungry home ; low'er ( lasses' 
coffee-houses’ sol. (— 1880). AVare. 

unguentum anreum. A bribe ; a tip : ca. 1780- 
1840. Grose, 1st ed. Lit., golden ointment : it 
cures surliness, reluctance, tardmi'ss. and negligence. 

imgummed. Disrated or riMluced in rank ; dis- 
ims.sed ; siipersedod : militaiy ; 1915; ob. F. 
Gibbons. Ex Fr. degomme. Also unstuck. —2. 
.See unstuck, come. 

unhealthy. (Of area) exposed to gun-fire ; un¬ 
safe. G.W. military coll. W. ; B. A' P. 
unhintables. See unmentionables, 
unholy. Awful ; outragt'ous : coll. : 1865. 

Dickens (O.E.D.). Whence, prob., ungodly, q.v. 

nnh nn g for unhanged (of persons) is in C. *2(3 con¬ 
sidered almost a sol. 

uni ; gen. the Uni. A, one's own, university : 
Australian coll. : C. 20. 

unicorn. A carriage (or coach) drawn by three 
horses, two wheelers abreast and a leader: 8. 

(— 1785) >, by 1820, coll. >, by 1850, S.E. ; ob. 
Grose, 1st od. Ex the unicorn’s single horn com¬ 
pared with the leader out in front.—-2. Hence, a 
horse-team thus arranged : from ca, 1860 ; coll. 7-, 
almost imm., S.E.—3. Hence, two men and a 
woman (or vice versa) crimioally leagued ; c. : 
from ca. 1870 ; ob. 
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Union, the. The workhouse : lower classes' coll. 
(— 1887). Baumann. 

Union Jack. Tlu* Tnion Flag : coll. (C. 10-20) 
>, ea. 1930, S.E. (W., in 1921, could still describe 
it as ‘ incorrect ’.) 

Unions. Shares in the Union Pacific Bailroail : 
Stock Exchange coll. (— 1895). J. Wih'on, 
Stocl’ Exchange Glossary. 

unique(ly) is often catachn'sticallv used to mean 
‘excellent(ly) ’ ; C. 19 (? 18)-20. 

United I^^dom of Sans Souci and Six Sous. 

‘ Riddance of cares, and, ultimately, of sixy>ences \ 
Egan’s Grose : Oxford University : oa. 1820-40. 

Univ. University Gollege, Oxford : Oxford 
University coll, : mid-G. 19-20. 

^universal staircase. The treadmill : c. : on. 
1850-1910. Mayhew. Also everlasting staircase 
unkinned. Trikind : Society; 1884-early 8.5. 
War(‘. Ex Wilson Barrett’s substitution, in 
Hamlet, of unhind for unkind. 

unkermesoo (or -zoo). Stupid : tailors' : G. 2d. 
A fanciful word. 

unload, v.i. and t. To drop (bombs) on tin* 
enemy : Air Force jocular coll. : from 1915. F. cN:, 
Gibbon.s. 

unlocked, to have been sitting in the garden with 

the gate. To conceive (esp. a bastard) child : a 
virtual c.p. : late G. 19-20 ; ob. With a pun on 
garden. —2. To have caught a cold : ca, 1890-1910, 
unmentionables. Trousers : coll. : G.S., angli¬ 
cised, as a coll., in 1830 by Itickens ; slightly ob. 
The chronology of these semi-euphemi.sms (all ob. in 
C. 20) is: inexpressibles, prob. 1790 or 1791 ; in- 
describables, 1794 ; unexjjressihles and unspiahablis 
(both, 1810 ; rare) ; ineffables, 1823 ; un/nention- 
ables, 1830; unc.rpltcables, 1830 ; unwhisperables, 
1837 ; innomtnables, ca. 1840 ; indispensables, 
1841 ; unutterables, 1843 : unhintables (— 1904). 
('alverley satirised tlu^ group vrhen, in bis Carenen 
Seeculare, he described the garment as crurum non 
enarrabile teginen, ' that leg-covering which cannot 
be told ’ (W.). See al.so inexpressibles. 

unmonkeyable. (Of a person or thing) that one 
canncit. play tricks with : coll. (— 1923). Manehon, 
*unpalled. Single-handed : c. ; ea. 18lO-9n. 
Vaux. Lit., without a 'pal’, q.v. (But only of 
one who has been deprived of his pals.) 

unparliamentary. Obscene; coll.: from ca. 
1870. H., 5th ed. (Other nuanee.s, S.E.) 

unpaved. Rough : inflamed with drink : low : 
ca. 1870-1910. F. &. 14. 

[unpleasantness, the late. The w ar of 1914 18 : 
from Dec,, 1918 : a mildly jocular under.statenient 
that some consider 8.E., and others (including my- 
sedf), coll. It may be noted that it was employed in 
U.8. as early a.s 1868 in reference to the American 
Civil War : O.E.D. (Sup.).] 
unrag. To undress : Yorkshire and Gloucester¬ 
shire 8, (— 1905), not dial. E.D.D. Ex iinrig^ 
q.v., on rags, clothes. 

unrelieved holocaust. A Society c.p. of 1883 
applied to even a minor accident. Ware. Ex the 
phrase used by a writer in The 'Times to describe the 
destruction, in 1882, of the Ring Theatre in V ienna 
and of a circus at BerditschelT in Russia, both 
accompanied by a heavy loss of life. 

[unrig, to umlress, is a coll, verging on, prob. 
achieving the status of, S.E. : late C, 16-20 ; in 
late C. 19-20, dial, except where jocular.] 
unrove his life-line, he (has). He is dead, be 
died ; nautical coll. (— 1883). Clark Russell. 


uns. See we-uns and you-uns. 
unshop. To tlismiss (a workman): lower 
classes’ (— 1923). Manehon. 

*unslour. To unlock, unfasten, unbutton : e, : 
ca. 1810-50. Vaux. See slour and cf. unbeity and 
undid). 

unspit. To vomit : low (— 1887). Baumann, 
unstick, v.i. To leave the ground ns one begins a 
flight ; Air Force : from 1916. F. & Gibbons. 

unstuck, come. The vbl. form of ungummed 
(q.v.) or unstuck. B. & P.—2. Hence, to go amiss ; 
to fail : from ca. 191!>. E.g. Dorothy Sayers, The 
Five Red Herrings, 1931, ‘The yilun came ratlar 
iin.stuck at tins jioint.’ 

unsweetened. (Ln ; properly, unsweetened gin: 
low : from ca. I860 ; ol). 

^unthimble ; unthimbled. To rob of one's 
watch ; thus robbed ; c. : ca. ISbUSO. \'anx. 

S(‘(‘ thimble. 

untwisted, adj. limned, undone : coll. ; late 
G. 17-earIv 19. B.IL ; Grose. 2nd (‘d. 

unutterables ; unwhisperables. Sci- unmention¬ 
ables. 

unyun. Gnnecessary for onion, except w ii* n 
pronounced lui-yun'. Baumpnn. 

up, v. To rj.se abruptly, ap[)roach, Ix'gin sud¬ 
denly or boldly (to do somethuiLO : coll, and dial. : 
from <-a. 1830. Lover, 1831, 'The hi^hop up.s ‘iiid 
he tells him that . . .’ From ca. ISSO. gen. up 

and -. as in ‘ V'ou havi^ tlie . . . insolence to up 

and stand for cap’n over me ! ’ D.E.f).- -2. >S«‘c up 

with. — 3. Sc(‘ upped (.Vddenda). 

up, adj. Occurring; amiss- as in ‘ WiiaGs 
up?'. \\’hat's the matter?, or. wlien tt/i is em¬ 
phasised, What's wrong? Mid-G. 19-20; (oil. 
rather than s. Allx-rt Smitli, 1M9 (O.fLO); 
dealfncson, 1863, ’ I'll hnish rny cigar in the hcdting 
room and hear what's up.' Proh. ex >i]> to (as in 
‘ \V4iat are you up to now, you voiing rascal ? '). 
A G. 20 variant is {it's all) up the comitiy {with a 
fierson) : Maru hon. 

up, adv. At or in school or (oll('g(‘; on tlio 
school or eolleg(‘ roll ; in the capacity ot pupil or 
student: coll.: from mid-lS-fO'>. Giui. impliHS 
rcsidenc'c, but often as in ' X was u[) in your tinu*— 
1925 8.' Proh. ahhr. up there. —2. On horse¬ 
back: riding: 1856, 11. Dixon (O.L.D.) ; ‘ Sydm y 
Howard Gp in the Derby ' was a cinema title in 
1933^. 

up, [ireposition. In coition with (a w'oman): 
low-: late (? mid’-lG. 19-20.—2. See ‘ Westminster 
School slang.’ 

up-a-daisa, up-a-dais(e)y. See ups-a-daisy. 
up a tree. See tree. A proletariMi intensive 
(mid-G. 19-20; ob.) is up a tree for tenpence^ 
penniless (VV'are). 

up against. Confronted by (a difficulty) : coll. : 
U.S, (1896, George Ade : O.E.D. Sup.) >, by 1914, 
anglicised. Esp. in the phrase up against it, in 
serious difficulties : 1910, (Chambers's Journal, 

April, ‘ In Canadian phraseology, we were “ up 
against it ” with a vengeance ! ’, O.E.D. See also 
Fowler. Gf. ; 

up against a (or the) wall. Sentenced to death : 
military : from 1916. F. k Gibbons. (It was 
there usually, that such a soldier was shot.) 

up against you !, that’s. What do you say to 
that ? : coll. : late G. 19-20. 

up and -. See up, v. 

up and do ’em. To begin spinning the pennies: 
two-up players’ coll.: C. 20. 
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up-and-down job. An engineer’s, a trimmer’s 
job ‘ in a reciprocating-engincd, as opposed to a 
turbine, steamer ’ ; nautical coll. : from 1904. 
Bowen. 

up and down : mind the dresser. A c.p. used 
whf'n dancing in a farmer's house : Anglo-Irish : 
C. 1*0. 

up-and-down place. ‘ A shop where a cutter-out 
is e.xpected to lill in his time sewing F. & H. : 
tailors’ : Irorn ca. 1870 ; ob. Ex up-and-dov'u, 
fluctuating, cliangeable. 

up-and-downer. A violent quarrel : lower 
classics’ : late* 19 -20. P. MacDonald, Rope to 
Spare, 19112. Ex changing po.sitions of partici¬ 
pants. 

up at second school, be. ‘ "J o go to any one for 
work at 10 or 11 o clocrk F. & 11. : Harrow School 
(- 1904) : coll. > j. 

up-foot. (To get or rise) to one’.s feet : low coll. 
(— 1887). Baumann, ‘ [ 1] up-foot and told him.’ 

up-hander. A soldier surrendering : military 
coll.: 1910; ob. Man< lion. Ex the ge.stiiro of 
Burrender 

up in. (11 informed on, clever at, practised in : 
coll. : 1898, Dickens: IHSo, Anstey, ‘I did think 
Potter was b(‘ttcr U{) in his work.’ O.E.D. 

up in Annie's room. See Annie’s room. 

up in one’s hat. Tijisy ; low: ca. 1880-1910. 

Cf. screwed. 

up in the stirrups. Having plenty of money : 
low - 1812 1 , ob \'au\. ‘ ” In swcil strcet ” 
see swell street. Ex ndmg. 

up jib or the stacks or (the) stick(s). To bo off'; 
pack up and go : from ca. ISOO ; ol). The fir.>t id 
nautical, the others non-aristocratic. H. Kingsley, 
18b."), ‘ J made Them up stick and tak(‘ nuj home.’ 
Ct. . 

up kilhek. To run away : nautical: late C. 19- 
2'». Houen. Ex nautical j. up kilhck, to weigh 
anchor. 

up on oneself, be. To be conceited : mostly 
Cockney ; iat(‘ (19-20. 

up one’s sleeve, it is (was, etc.) six pots. He (etc.) 

is (wa.s, (‘tc.) drunk : mid-C. 19 -20; ob. AV'are. 

up or down. Heaven or hell : lower and lower- 
middle classes’ eupbemi.stic coll. : mid-(J. 19-20. 
Ware. 

Up School. Upper School (‘the great school¬ 
room’, Ware): Wcstnuiistcr School coll.: mid- 
C. 19-20.—2. up-school, detention, may be coll, 
rather than j. : see ’ Weatminster School slang’. 

up-stage. Haughty, supercilious: conceited: 
theatrical coll, (from ca. 1920) >, by 1933, gen. S.E. 
(O.E.D. Sup.) Ex play upstage, a foremost role. 

up-stairs. Up in, up into, the air: aviators’ 
coll. : from 1918. O.E.D, (Sup.), 
up-tails all. See uptails all, — up the country. 
8.30 up, adj —up the pole. Sec pole, up the.—up 
the spout. See spout. — up the stick. See stick.— 
up the tree. See tree, up the.—up the weather, go. 
See weather, go down or up the.—up there. See 
want it. 

up to. Before, as in Trollope, 18()2, ‘ She told me 
BO, up to my face,’ O.E.D. ; coll. ; ob. ? ex lookimj 
up to. —2. Obligatory (up)on ; (one’s) duty ; the 
thing one should, in decency, do : coll. ; U.S. 
(1896, G('orge Ado the inimitable: O.E.D. Sup.), 
anglicised ca. 1910. The East London Dispatch 
(South Africa), Nov. 10, 1911 ; C. J. Dennis, 1916; 
Hugh Walpole, 1933. Orig. in poker, as Greenoiigh 
4 Kittredge remark. 


up to a thing or two, be. To ' know a thing or 
two’: coll.: 1816 (0.f],D. Sup.). 

up to blue china, live. To Hj)end all, or more than, 
one’s income : ca. 1880-1915. Ex blue china as a 
sign of gentility. 

up to Dick, Actionary. See Dick, dictionary, 
up to mucl^ not. (Rather) incapable; (of 
things) inferior : (dial., from ca, 1860 ; hence) coll, : 
1884, Sala, ‘ The shoes were not, to uhc a vulgarism, 
“ up to much O.E.D. 

up to putty. See putty.—up to slum, snuff. See 
slum, snuff. 

up to the or one’s cackle, gossip, or try-on. 

Alert, shrewd, experienced : low : re^p. (k 19, late 
C. 18-mid-19 (G. Parker, 1781), mid-C. 19-20 (ob.). 
See al.so the nn. and cf. snuff, up to. 

up to the knocker, nines. 8(^e knocker, nines. A 

rare variant is up to the door. 

up to trap. Shrewd ; ah'rt : sec trap, n., m sens*' 
of sagacitv. It occurs in David Moir's J^Jansie 
Wauch, 1S28 (E.D.D.). 

up with. To raise (esp. one's arm) ; to lift or pick 
up : coll. : 1760, Henry iirooke, ‘ She uj).s with her 
brawny arm.’ Cf. up, v. 

up you go with the best of luck I ‘ The M.O.’s 
vah'diction when sending > ou up the line after 
hospital ’ (B. & P.) ; c.p. of the G.W. 

upards or up’ards. Upwards : sol. : C. 19-20. 
May hew, 1861. 

♦uphills. Dice so loaded as to turn up high num¬ 
bers : gamingc. (— 1700) >, 8. ; t by 1840. B.E. ; 
Grose, 1st ed, Opp. low men, q.v, 
upon. See (the) cross, (one’s) say-so, (my) 
siwy, (the) square, (the) suit.— 2. (Adv.) Gen. all 
upon. Almo.st : sol. (— 1923), Manchon, ‘The 
button's all upon oflf,’ almost detached. 

upper-and-downer. A wrestling-match: lower 
clas.se3’ (— 1909). Ware. Cf. up-and-downer, q.v. 

♦upper-ben or benjamin. A great-coat: c. >, 
ca. 1840, low 8. : late C. 18-20 ; ob. Grose, 2nd ed. 
(w. benjamin); H., Ist ed. (id.). App., upper ben 
(Vaux) IS C. 19-20. The term benjy, ^tati'd by H., 
3rd ed., and by F. k H. to be a synonym, is also 
applied to a waistcoat (H,, Dt ed.). A great-coat 
was orig. termed & Joseph, ' but. becau.se of the pre¬ 
ponderance of tailors named lienjamin, altered in 
deference to them H., 5th ed. (Vaux, 1812, has 
also upper tog : see tOg, upper.)—-2. In })!., trousers : 
low : ca. 1850-80. ‘ Ducange Anglicus ’ 

upper-crust. The head (not, as F. & H. says, the 
skin) : boxing : from ca. 1825 ; ob. Egan. Ex 
u.-c., the top crust of a loaf of bread.—2. Hence, a 
hat : ca. 1850-1910.— -3. The higher circles of 
society ; the aristocracy : coll. : orig. (mid-1830’s), 
U.S. ; anglicised ca. 1890, but in England already ob. 
by 1920, and virtually t by 1930. Cf. upper ten, q.v. 

Upper Crust, Mr. ‘ He who lords it over others 
Bee : low : ca. 1820-40. W^hence, perhaps, upper- 
crust, 3. 

upper lip, stiff. See stiff upper lip.—upper loft. 
See upper storey. 

'•'upper shell. A coat: c. : C. 19. Cf. under- 
shell, q.v. 

upper sixpenny. A playing field at the College : 
Eton : mid-(? early) C. 19-20. 

upper storey or works. The head ; the brain : 
reap. 1788, Grose, ob.. and from oa. 1770, both 
Smollett and Foote using it in 1771-4. Ooc., ca. 
1859-1910, upper loft (H., 2nd ed.). All of architec¬ 
tural origin, loft prob. being sug gested by bats in the 
belfry: unfurnished in the upper storey (or Lhs 
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garret), empty-headed, a nit-wit,—a phrase given by 
(irose, 2nd ed., as his upper storey or garrets [t>,] are 
unfurnished ; uirong in his upper storey, however, 
indicates lunacy (H., 5th ed.). 

upper ten, the. The upper classes ; the aristo- 
< rats : coll, : orig. U.S. and in the form the upper 
ten thousand (1844); in England the longer form 
(ob. in C. 20) is recorded in 1861, the shorter a year 
earlier. ‘ Usually referred to N. P. Willis ’—an 
American journalist well known in England—■* and 
orig. applied to the wealthy classes of New York as 
approximating that number', E. & H. Cf. upper 
crust, q.v.—2. Hence upper-tendom, the world of 
the upper classes : orig. (1855) and mainly I'.S. : 
likewise coll.—Also, 3, upper-ten set, servants em¬ 
ployed by ‘ the upper ten ’ : tlieso servants’ 
(~ 1909). Ware, 
upper works. fSee upper storey, 
uppers, (down) on one^s. In (very) reduced, in 
{)Oor, circumstance.s ; oec., having a run of bad luck : 
U.S. (— 1891) coll., anglicised ca. 1900. Orig. on 
one's uppers ; down biung, app., unrecorded before 
1904 (F. & H.). Ex shoes so worn that one ualks 
on the uppers. 

uppish. Having, at the time, plenty of money : 
ca. 1678-1720, B.E. The earliest sense of the 
word, which is otherwise, despite Sv\ift's condemna¬ 
tion of the “ cock-a-hoof) ’ simse, S.E. 

uppy. (Of a stroke) uppish: cricketers’ coll.: 
1851 ; t by 1900. I./'wi.s. 

upright. A drink of beer strengtluTUMl vith gin : 
179t), The Sporting Magazine (O.E.l).); oh -2. 
rhe sexual act performed standing, a ‘ perjicmOcu¬ 
lar ’: late (’. 18-20. See threepenny bit. 

upright, go. A c.p. (late (!. 17-early 19) defined 
by 11. fk as ' Said by Tayh'rs and Shoemakers, to 
their Servants, vheu any Money is given to make 
them Hrink and signifies, bring it all out m Drink, 
tho’ the Honor intended less and expects Uhange or 
some return of Money 

^upright man. The leader of a band of criminals 
or beggars : c. : mid-C. 16-<.*arly 19. Awdelay, 
1561 ; iMiddleton ; 11.E., ‘ Having sole right to the 
lirst night's Lodging with the Dells ' (q.v.) ; G’ro.se, 
1st ed., ‘ The vilest stoutest rogue in the pack is 
generally chosen to this jiost.’ lYrhaps because he 
carries a short truncheon. See esp. Grose, P. 

uproar. An opera : ca. 1760-1890. (1. A. 
Stevens, 1762, has it in the form opperore ; Grose, 
Ist efl., uproar. Cf. roaratorio, an oratorio. 

ups-anlaisy ! ; upsi- or ups(e)y-daisy ! ; up-a- 
daisa, -daisy, -daisey, -dazy. A cry of encourage¬ 
ment to a child to rise, or as it is being raised, from a 
fall, or to overcome an obstacle, or when it is being 
‘ baby-jumped ’ : C. 18-20 : S.E. until mid-C. 19. 
then coll, and dial. Resp., mid-C. 19-20 ; id.; and 
mid-C. 19-20, mid-C. 18-20, id., and C. 18. An 
elaboration on up, perhaps influenced (via lacka- 
daisy) by lack-a-day ! O.E.H. 

Ups and Downs, the. The 69th Foot Regiment, 
from ca. 1881 the 2nd Battalion of the Welsh 
Regiment: military : C. 19-20 ; ob. Ex the fa< t 
that the number can be read upside down. (F. & 
Gibbons.) See also Agamemnons. Frank Richards, 
however, in Old-Soldier Sahib, 1936, explains the 
nickname more satisfactorily when he refers to ‘ the 
2nd Welsh Regiment, who started as a mixed 
battalion of old crocks and young recruits, then 
fought for some time as marines, and at the finish, 
after nearly two hundred years of service, were 
officially converted into Welshmen 


[upsee (occ. upse, upsie, upsey, upzee, but properly 
upsy) Fre(e)ze, i o. Friese ; hence upsy Dutch ; 
hence upsy English. After the Frisian, 1 )utcii, Eng¬ 
lish fashion, orig. and esj). of niode.s of drinking : 
late C. 16-17 : perhaps orig. coll., but gen. con¬ 
sidered S.E, Ex Hutch op zijn, on his. IicrKic in his 
(.sc. fashion). O.E.D. ; F. k H.] 
upset the apple-cart. 8ee apple-cart.—upsidaisy. 
See ups-a-daisy. 

upshot. A riotous escapade, drunken frolic : ca. 
1816-40. Lex. Bal. (prcfac('). 

upsides with (a person), be. To be even or quits 
nith ; to be (more than) a match for : (orig. Scots ; 
Irom mid-C. 19, also English) dial, and coll. : from 
the 1740’s. O.E.H. ; E.H.l).—2. Hence, on a lcv(4 
with: coll.; from ca. 1880. \ nviant, he upsidi s of, 

to be alongside of : 1894 (( kE.H.). 

upstairs. (For the adv., see up-stairS.) A spec lal 
brand of spirits : Londmi juiblic-house : late i \ 19- 
20. Beeausi' usually ke])t on a shelf. The brand, 
etc., vanes with the house. F. .Jc 11., ‘A dro]> <.l 
upstairs ’. 

upstairs, adj. In imwn : Glasgow (— lO.'G). 
Eiqihemistic. Of. stuck away. 

upstairs, kick (a Iierson). To thrust (e.g. an un¬ 
popular statesman) into a higher ollice : politual 
eoll. (-- 1887). Baumann. 

upstairs out of the world, go. To be hanged : 
jo' ular eoll. ; late (’. 17 18. (.’ongrc've, 1695, ‘ By 
your look.s you should go,' etc. 
upsy-daisy. See ups-a-daisy. 
upt^ (up-tails) all, play at. To eoit : i a. 1040- 
1750 : coll, rather than .s. Herrick. 10\ the name 
ol a song and its lively tune. 

*uptucker. A hangman : c. (— 1864) ; ob. H., 
3rd (“d. Ex tack, v., 1. 

upwards of, eorreet as ‘ rather more than ', is 
eataehrestic (and dial.) wlimi — “ ratluu less llian ' : 
late U. 19-20. Esp. E.H.H. 

urger. A raee-course tipster : Australian 
(-- 1926). Jiee Hoone. Cf. tip-slinger. 

Uriahites. The. .‘Ird Battle Squadron of the 
Grand Fleet : naval olliecu's': 1914; oh. Bowen. 
Ts there a pun on striking all of a Uriah Heap Z No ; 
the referimce is to that Uriah whom David, witli 
sinister intent, set ‘ in the forefront of the battle ’ 
(F. k Gibbons) 

Urinal of the Planets, the. Ireland : literary 
coll.; late ('. 17 mid-19. Jf.lv, ‘Because of its 
freipient and great Ranis, a.s lieulelbeig and Cologne 
in Genuany, have the same Name on the same 
Account ’. Cf. England's inuhrrlla, q.v. 

urjee. A (huinble) petition : Anglo-Indian coll. 
(— 1886). ('orruption of urz{ee). Yule & Burnell. 

us. VV’e : a frecpient sol. in mod. English. Uf. 
we uns, q.v.-—2. In the predicate, after some part of 
the V. to be, it is, however, merely coll, and dial. ; if 
any emphasis is laid, it is almost S.E. : C. 19 (prob. 
earlicr)-20. ‘ “ Wlio’s tlicre ? ” “ It’s us ” ’ is 

coll,, but ‘ “ It wasn’t you ”, “ It was us, we tell 
you ” ’ borders on S.E.—3. Mo ; to me : dial, and 
(low) eoll. : recorded in 1828, but prob. consider¬ 
ably older. 

[U86, the. M are’s definition is incorrect, the term, 
moreover, is S.E.] 

♦use at (a place). To frequent : c. : from mid- 
ISTO’s. Horsley, Jottings from Jail, 1877, ‘ 1 got in 
company with some of the wildest people in London. 
They used to use at a pub. in Shoreditch.* Ex dial. 
use about, round. 

use for, have no. To consider superfluous or 
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tedious or objectionable : coll. : orig. (1887), U.S.; 
anglicised ca. 1900. Of. have, no time for^ q.v. 

use to (do something). To be accustomed to do 
it, in the habit of doing it; M.ltl.-C. 20: 8.E. until 
mid-C. 19, then coll. ; in C. 20, almost a sol. 
(N.B., the past tense, used to, is, however, still S.E.) 
E.g. ‘ I didn’t use to do that,’ ‘ He hadn’t used to do 
it,’ are now illiterate coll. 

use up. See towards end of next entry, 
used up. Killed : military : mid-C. 18-raid-19. 
Grose, Ist ed., ‘ Originating from a message sent by 
the late General [Jolm] Guise, on the expedition ’—• 
oa. 1740—‘at (’arthagena, when ho desired the 
commaiider-in-chief, to order him some more 
grenadiers, for those he had were all used up ’ ; 
actually, of the 1,200 attacking the castle of St 
Lazar, a half were, within a couple of hours, killed 
or wounded.—2. Hence, broken-hearted ; utterly 
exhaustc'd (1840) ; bankrupt: mid-C. 19-20: the 
second nuance being coll, bordering on S.E. ; the 
other two. s. ; all three nuances are ob. H., l.st ed.; 
Calvorley, 1871, ‘ But what is coffee but a noKious 
berry | Born to keep used-up Londoners awake ? ’ 
The O.E.I). records use 2 ip, to tire out, as a coll, at 
1850 : app. ex used up, utterly exhausted. 

useful. Very good or capable ; (extnunely) 
effective or effectual : from ca. 1929. lO.g. ‘ He’s a 
pretty useful bo.xiir.* 

Ushant-eyed. ‘ A man with a fixed eye. 
Ushant lights were onci^ one lixi'd and the other 
revolving ’ (Bowen) : nautical coll. : C. 20 ; ob. 


(Under r, F. k H. has the following ineligibles ; 
S.E : -vagaries ; vagrant; vain-glorious ; vanner; 
vantage loaf; vapour ; varlet; varmint, n, ; 
varying (a Winclu^stcr ‘ vulgus ’); veal, vealy ; 
veck ; velvet-cap, -jacket, -pie ; velveteen ; ven¬ 
turer ; Venus ; verdant; vessel; view-point ; 
viewy; villadom ; violento ; virago ; virgin-knot, 
-treasure ; virginhead ; visor-mask ; vixen ; 
volant; voluntary ; vulgus,— but sec* entry. Dial.: 
—victuals, in one’s.] 

V for th. E.g./artvr for father. Sol., mostly Cock¬ 
ney : (/. 19 -20. W G. VJodvhouHv, The Pothunters, 
1902, ‘ Go in at ’im, sir, wiv both ’ands.’ 

V for w is an indication of Cockney birth or in¬ 
fluence. Recorded first in Rogge, 1H03, it must hav'e 
arisen considerably f^arlier ; genuine exaraplea, in 
fact, of this change, as of w for v, occur in the Diary 
(IbbO-O;!) of Henry Maohyn, as W. points out in 
Adjectives and Other Words. This v for w is a 
change which ‘ recent investigators have been 
unable to verify as still existent ’, O.E.D., 1928. 
(American writers often err in using it in the speech 
of post-War (Cockneys.) Dickens, 1837, ‘ Ve got 
Tom Vildspark off . . . ven all the big vigs . . . 
said as notliing couldn’t save him,’ O.E.D, Cf. the 
conver.se w for v. 

V, make. To make horns (the first and second 
fingers being derisively forked out) as an implica¬ 
tion of cuckoldry : coll. : early C. 17. Chap¬ 
man. 

V. and A., the. The Royal yacht the Victoria and 
Albert : naval coll. : C. 20. F. & Gibbons.—2. 
The Victoria and Albert Museum : museum-world 
ooll.: late C. 19-20. 

V.C. Plucky : London : ca. 1881-90. Ware. 

D.U.K. 


Ushant Team, the. The Channel Fleet blockading 
Brest during the Napoleonic Wars : naval coll, of 
that period. Bowen. 

*usher I Yes ! c, : from 1870’8 ; ob. florsley, 
Jottings from Jail, 1H77. Prob. ox Yiddish user (it 
is so), as F. & H. proposes; possibly suggested by 
yessir ! 

usher of the hall, the. The odd kitchen-man: 
Society : ca. 1880-1910. Ware. 

using the wee riddle. (Vbl.n.) Pilfering: Clyde¬ 
side nautical : late C. 19-20. Bowen, who gives an 
anecdotal explanation. 

usual, as per. As usual : coll. : 1874, W. S. 
Gilbert. OQ,Q..,\eW&r,per usual. (O.E.D.) Ex, and 
orig. jocular on, the commercial use of per, perhaps 
influenced by Fr. comrne par ordinaire (W.) 

usual, his, her, my, our, their, your. His (etc.) 
usual state of health: coll.: from mid-1880’8. 
Annie S. Swan, 1887, ‘ Aunt Susan is in her usual,’ 
E.D.D. 

utU. Only in util actor, that actor who can take 
almost any part: theatrical (— 1909), Ware. 

utter in affected use is S.E. except when it o(*eur8 
in such a phrase as s. the blooming utter, the utmost 
(Henley, 1887); even utterly utter, which the O.E.D. 
records at 1882, is S.E., but quite loo utterly utter 
(F. & H., 1904) is coll. 

-uwer is, in illiterate speech, found for -other 
whore the o is pronounced u ; especially m Cockney. 
E.g. hruvver (q.v.), muvver, smuvvcr. Certainly 
C. 10-20, probably from centuries earlier. 


V 

l.e. deservincr of the Victoria Cro.ss. -2. V.C. mixture. 
Rum ; military : from 1915. F. & Gibbons. 
Because of the Dutch couragi' thereby imjiartcd. 

V.R. Ve (l.e. we) are ; a London, esp. Cockneys’, 
c.p. at the time of Qui'cn Victoria's Diamond 
Jubilee (June, 1897). Punning V.R., Victoria 
Regina. Cf. Juhileeve it, (j.v. -2. In ‘evasive 
reference to the prison van, which, in the reign of 
Victoria, bore these initials on each sid(* ’ : lower 
classes’ : ea. 1850-1901. Ware. Also vagabonds 
removed : ibid. : id. 

vac. A vacation : university and, though less, 
school coll. ; C. 18-20. Often with capital initial. 
White, West End, 1900, ‘ Fork out . . . I’ll pay you 
back in the Vac.’ 

*vacatioil. An imprisonment; a prison : tramps’ 
o. (— 1932). Frank Jennings, Tramping ivith 
Tramps. 

vag, on the. ‘ I’nder the provisions of the 
Vagrancy Act ’, (h J. Dennis : Australian and to 
some extent, English (and U.S.) : late C. 19-20. 

vagabonds removed. See V.R., 2. 

vain, take one’s name in. To mention a person’s 
name: coll.: C. 18-20. Swift, ‘Who’s that takes 
my name in vain ? ’ 

vakeel. A barrister : Anglo-Indian coll. : inid- 
C. 19-20. H., 3rd ed.. 1804. Properly a repre¬ 

sentative. Ex Urdu vakil, Arabic wakil. Yule & 
Burnell. 

vainglorious man. See piss more . . . valley. 
See cascade. 

valoose. Money : soldiers’ (Eastern front and 
Egypt): C. 20 ; esp. in G.W. Ex Arabic, B. & P., 
‘ The soldiers’ usual reply to beggars and touts in 
Egypt was Mafeesh valoose.' 

HH 
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vally. A valet: illiterate coll. : C. 18 (? earlicr)- 
20. Cf. Scots vallie. 

vamos, vamoss, vamoos, vamoose, vamoosh, 
vamose, vamous, varmoose. To depart, decamp, 
disappear: U.S. coll. (ca. 1840), anglicised as s.: 
1844, Selby, in London by ISiight, ‘ Vamoose— 
scarper—•ll}’’ ! ’ The forma vamoss (C. 20), vamous 
(H., Ist tid.) and varmoose (1862) are rare, while 
vamoosh (Baumann) or vamosh (IManc.hon) is 
illiterate, and vampose or vampoosc is ineorroct—- 
but rare after the 1850’a. Ex Sp. vamos, let us go.— 
2. As v.t., to disappear from, the word has not 
caught on in England. 

*vamp. A robbery: c. : mid-C. 19-20; ob. 
Perhaps ex vamp, v., 1, q.v.—2. iSoe vamps. —3. A 
woman that makes it lier habit or business to 
captivate men b}" an unscrupulous display of her 
sexual charm : coll. : 1918 (O.E.D. Sup.). Abbr. 
vampire. 

vamp, v. To pawn : late C. 17 19 : c. >, by 
1780, low s. B.E. ; Grose, 1st ed. : H., nrd-fith 
edd. Ex ramp, to renovate.—2. (V.t. and i.) To 
attract (men) by one’s female charms ; to atti'inpt 
80 to attract (them) : coll. : 1927 (O.E.D. Su]).). 
Ex vamp, n., 3, q.v.—3. To cat : military : 1914; 
ob. E. & Gibbons. Possibly ex the »S.E. mu-sical 
sense influenced by horses’ champing. 

*vamper. A thief; csp. one of a gang frequent- 
nig public-houses and ])icking quarrels ‘ with the 
wearers of rings and watches, in hojies of getting up 
a fight, and so enabling their “ pals ” to steal tho 
articles’, H., 3rd ed., 1864. Cf. vamp, n., I.—2. 
(Gen. in })1.) A stocking : c. : late C. 17-early 19. 
B.E, ; Grose, 1st ed. ‘ Perhap.s an error for 
vampeis or vampeys \ O.E.D. Of. vamps q.v. 
vamping, n. and adj. of vamp, v., 2, q.v. 
vampire. Tlu' ghost in Punch and J udy : show¬ 
men’s : mid-C. 19-20. See gwatchel. Cf. varnpo. 
—2. A person insufferably boring or W(‘arisome : 
from ca. 1860; very ob. Ex lit. sense. (Occ. 
vampyre.) 

vampo. The clown (see vampire, 1 ): id.: id. ; 
? ex Lingua Erarica. See swatchel, 
vampo(o)se. See vamos. 

vamps. Kefooted stockings: Lomlon (— 1859). 
H., 1st ed. E,\ lit. S.E. sense. 

van. (Ad)vantage : lawn tennis : C. 20. 

Van, Madam. See Madam Van. 
van blank (or blonk). W hite wine : military 
coll. : (LW. (E. & Gibbons.) A mispronunciation 
of Er. vin hlanc. 

van blank (or blonk) anglee. W hiskey : mili¬ 
tary : G.W\ (E. k Gibbons.) Ex j)reeeding. 

"‘van-dragger. ‘ One who steals parcels from 
vans ’ (David Ilume) : c. : C. 20, 

van John. A s. cormyition of vingt-et-un : orig. 
and mainly aniversity : 1853, ‘ Cuthbert Bede ’, 
‘ “ Van .Jolin ” was the favourite game ’ ; ob. 

Van Neck, Miss or Mrs. ‘ A large-breasted 
woman ’, Grose, 2nd ed. ; low : late C, 18-early 19. 
Because she is well to the fore. 

vandemonianism. Rowdyism : Australian coll. : 
ca. 1860-90. Morris. Ex Vandemonian, an in¬ 
habitant of Wan Diemen’s Land (Tasmania), esp. 
as applied to a convict resident there in early (k 19 ; 
suggested ]jartly by demon. 

vandook. A corriqition of handool:, q.v. : 
Regular Army : lab* C. 19-20. F. & Gibbons. 

vantage. Profitable' work : printers’ coll. : late 
C. 17-18. Moxon. Vd. fat, printers’ n. 
vardi or -ie. See vardy. 


*vardo. A waggon ; vardo-gill, a waggoner : c. 
(— 1812) ; t by 1900. Vaux. Ex Romany vardo 
(or wardo), a cart. (Sampson’s verdo). —2. Hence, a 
caravan: grafters’ : from ca. 1880. (P. Ailing- 

ham, Cheapjach, 1934.) 

vardo, v.t. To see, look at, observe ; Pariyarce 
and low' London (— 1859). IL, Ist ed., ‘ Vardo the 
rasscy [gen. casa, carsey. c«5e], look at the house ’ ; 
H., 5th ed. (1874). ‘ This is by low Cockneys gen. 
pronounced vardy.' Cf. dekko, q.v. ; jierhaps ex 
Romany varter, v.t., to watch ; note, too, that since 
in Romany v and w are muirly always interchange¬ 
able, there may be a connexion witli ward (esp. m 
watch and ward). 

vardy. A verdict; an opinion : C. 18-20 colL 
and (in C. 20, nothing but) dial. Swift has vardi, 
an occ. C. 18 form,—-and vardie occurs in C. 18-20 ; 
Grose, 2nd ed. ; H., 3rd ed. Ex '\vcrdit, verdict. 
(O.E.D.) —2. Sec vardo, V. 

varicose. A varicose vein; (collectively with 
pi. v.) one’s varicose veins : Cfill. : C. 20. 

varjus. Vcrjiiiec : Cockney (— 1823); ob. 

‘ Jon lice.’ Cf. claigy and sarvic^. 

varment, varmint. ‘ A sporting amateur with the 
knowledge or skill of a yirofcssional ’ ; mainly sport¬ 
ing ; ca. 1811-40. Byron, 1823, ‘ A thorough 
varmint, and a real swell, | Full Hash, all fancy 
O E.D. Pcrhayis cx dial, varment, a fox.—2. 
Hence, spruce, nattv, dashing: ca. 1811-80; 
extant m dial., though ob. even there. Lex. lial. — 
3. Hence, varment (more gen. varmint) mu7i, a 
‘swell’: Oxford and Camiu'ulge University: ea. 
1823—40. .Anon., Alma Mater, 1827.— i. \ ermin : 
I()W{— 1823); oh. Egan's Grose. 

varment, varmint, adj. Si'c n., 2 and —2. 

Knowing, cunning; clevi'r : dial. ( - 1829) soon 
8. ; m C. ‘20, only dial. Trolawny, 1831 (O.E.D.). 
Ex varment, a fox. 

varmentish ; varmentey. 3'li(' adj. and n. of 
varment, n., 1 and esp. 3 : ca. ISI1-90. The Sport¬ 
ing Magazine., 1819, ‘ Nothing under four horses 
would look “ varmentish O.E.D. 

varmint-man. Si'c varment, n., 3.—2. One whf> 
writes thenu's for idle undergraduates : university : 
ca. 1840-1900. Ei rhujis cx sense 1. 

varnish. Bad chamyiagnc : ISociety : ca. 1860- 
1905. Ware. 

*vaniisher, A coiner of counti'rfoit sovt'reign.'^. 
c. (— 1864); ob. H., 3r(l ed. Because thiii 
finishing touch often gave an effect of varnish. 

varsal ; ’varsal. \Jtuversal, whole ; mostly in in 
the varsal wot Id : illiterate coll. (1696, J'arquhar : 
O.E.D.) in C. 19, dial.—2. Tlcncc, siruih': ca. 
1760-1820, tlien dial. ; rare and oh. Scott.—3. 
Hene<‘, adv. : extrerni'ly : 1814, ‘A varsal rich 

woman’, O.E.D.: rare coll, and dial.; ob. Cf. 
rrrsal, q.v. 

varsity, V. ; ’varsity, ’V. Ihuversity College, 
Oxford : Oxford Univi'isity coll. : mid-(h 19-20.— 
2. Orig. university coll., now gen. coll, for univer- 
sdy: from ca. 1845. Dorothv SayiTs, in The 
]*assing Show, March 25, J9.9.9, ‘ Nobody says 
undcrgrad.s ” oxe('j)t townees and journalists and 
j)eop]e outside the university. . . . JStick to 
“ L’liiversity “ Adirsitv ” has .sorach(>w a flavour 
of t he ’nineties.’—-3. As adj. : 1863 (O.E.D. Sup.) ; 
1864, Tennyson. Whether as n. or adj., the term, 
in its w'idcr sense, has not always be(m ajiproved at 
the tw'O older English univiTsities. Ca. 1640-1700, 
Versity: likewise coll. W. ; O.E.D.— 4. varsity 
tit. Bee tit, 4. 
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vaseline. Butter: Royal Military Academy: 
late 10-20. Cf. grease. 

vast of, a. A gr(*at ainount (e.g. of trouble) or 
number : dial. (1794 : E.D.D.) > also, by 1000, 
proletarian coll. Manchon. 

vatch. (To) have : back a., esp. butchers’ ; lato 
(;. 10-20. 

Vaughan, the. The School library : Harrow 
coll. : late C. 19-20. Ex Dr Vaughan (1816-97), 
the famous headmaster of Harrow. 

vaulting-school. A coll, or s. (? orig. c.) variation 
of r.-house, a brothel : ca. ir>()5-lK;9(. H. Parrot, 
1006 (O.E.D.) ; B.E. ; droae.—2. Hence, ‘an 
Acachuny where Vaulting, and other Manly Exer¬ 
cises are Taught B.E. : e. or s. : late C. i7-early 
19. Grose. 

’ve. Have ; coll, {he've, e.g., is sol.) : C. 19-20. 
Rather rare m the infinitive, as in A. Eielding, Death 
of John Tail, 1992, ‘ My road 8(‘ns(^ seems to’vo 
deserted me for th(' time being.’ Often intru.sive : 
see of, V., and have, v . 

veal will be cheap, calves fall. A jeering c.p. 
address<‘d to a sfundle-legged person ; from ea. 
1070 ; ob. Ray, 1078. Cf. mutton dresseJ as lamb. 
veg. Vegetable(s) ; eatmg-hou.se.s’ coll. ; mid* 

O. 19-20. E.g. ‘ Meat and two v(‘g Ex abhr. 
vegetable breakfast. A hanging : low jocular: 

latr ('. 19 -ear!\ 20. 'Flu* meal consists of an arti¬ 
choke (jmunmg hearty choke) and ‘ cayier sauce ’ 
<(pv.). 

Vein-Openers, the. Tlui 29th I'oot Regiment, 
from ca. 1881 the 1st Battalion of the Worcester- 
shin' Regirrumt : nulitarv : late C. 18-20 ; very ob. 
E. & Gibhon.s, ‘The first to draw' blood’ in the 
American War. 

*velvet. Th(* tongue ; ‘ especially the tongue of a 
magsmaii H., bth t-d. : in gen., late C. 17-20, e. >, 
by 1800, low s. (B.E., Grose); m particular scum*, 
from ca. 1870, low s. Ex its texture. iSec velvet, 
tip the. 

velvet, on. In an ea.sy or advantageous po.siiion : 
1709, Ibirke (O.E.D.): tS.E. rapidly sporting 
<'oll., (iri)si'. 1st ed.. baring 'to be upon vtlrd. to 
bavi' tii(' be.st of a bet or mate)) ’ ; esp. as — sure to 
will. Hence tlu‘ next two entries. 

velvet, play on. To gam hie with winnings : 
gaming s. (m C. 20, coll ): from ea. 1880. Ex 
on, (|.v. ; jn'iliaps intluenced by : 
velvet, stand on, ‘ .Men who liave succeeded m 
their speeiil.it lolls, esj)ceiall\ on tlie turf, are said to 
stand on velvi't,’ H., btli ed., 1874. 

^velvet, tip the. ‘ To Tongue a Woman B.E. : 
late 17-20 : e. >, hy l8iiU, low s. Gro.se, Ist ed. 
tSee velvet and tip, v,, 4, 6.—2. To scold : low : ca. 
1820-bo. Itee. 

[velvet !, to the little gentleman in. This C. 18 
Anglo-Irish Tory and Jioman C'atliolie toa.st verges 
on the coll., fAc litl/e . . . rdret being that ‘mole 
which threw' up the mound eau.sing Crop (King 
William [llIJ’s horse) to stumble’, Gro.se, ,’>rd ed.'] 
vemon ; vemynous. \ enom ; venomous ; in¬ 
correct forms ; C. lb, O.E.D. 

Venetian cramps. ‘ I’l'culiar and rituali.stii* varia¬ 
tion of ” eramjis ” (ustal in various bedroom cere¬ 
monies) ’ : Bootliam Seliool : from Indore 1900. 
Anon,, Diet, of Bwdham Slang, 1925. 
vengeance. See whip-belly, 
venerable monosyllable, d’ho female pudend: 
ca. 1785-1840. Gros(\ 2n(l ed. See monosyllable, 
venial. Venal : catachn'stic : late C, 19 -20. E. 

P, Benson employs it cleverly in Secret Lives, 1932. 


venter, n. and V. (To) venture: sol., esp. Cock¬ 
neys’ (-- 1887). Baumann. 

ventilator. ‘ A jilay, player, or management that 
empties ’ a theatre : theatrical (— 1904). F. & H. 
Neat wit on the Jit. sense. 

ventually. Eventually ; (low coll, or) sol. 
(— 1887). Baumaim. 

venture-girl. A yioor young lady seeldng a 
husband in India: Anglo-Indian: ca, 1830-70. 
Ware, 

venture it as Johnson did his wife, and she did 
weU, -I’ll. A semi-proverbial c.p. imjilying that it 
sometimes pays to take a risk ; ea. 1070-1800. 
Ray, 1078 ; Fuller, 1732. Apperson. 

Venus is oce. used catachrcstically for Venice: 
C. 17-20. E.g. Venus sumach. O.E.D. 

Verailda(h), the. The gallery of the old Victoria 
Theatre : London : late C. 19. Ware. 

verb-grinder. A (jxalantic) schoolmaster : coll. ; 
18(J9, Malkin ; ob. On gerund-grituler. (j.v. 

Verey. Sec Very. 

*verge. A gold watch ; c. : lato C. 19-20. 
F. & H. Ex a verge {watch). 

verites ; V. At Charterhouse, a boarding¬ 
house; mid-(’. 19-20; ob. ‘A corruption of 

OUverites, after Dr Oliver Walford, 1838-55 E, fe H, 
vermilion. To besmear with blood ; sjiortmg : 
1817 (O.E.D.) ; virtually t. 

vemeuk ; vemeuker ; vemeukerie. To swindle, 
cheat, <le<‘eivo ; one wlio does this ; such behaviour ; 
Soutli Afriean coll. : resp. 1871, J905, 1901. 

Direct ex Cape Dutch, rettinan, 

Verry. See Very. 

versal, ’versa!. Universal, w hole ; gen. with 
irorld : illiterate eoll. : late C. 16-19. Shakespeare; 
Sheridan.—2. Hence, single : id.: 1709. Mrs, Manley, 

‘ No versal thing ’. O.E.D, Cf. vaisal, q.v. 

^versing law. Swindling with counterfeit gold : 
e. ofea. 159u~1620. Greene. Ex :— *versc, v.i. and 
v.t., to practise fraud or imposition (on) ; id. Ibid. 
(T. :— *i'fr,srr. A member of a hand of swindlers : 
c. : ca. 1550-1620. ? ox verse, to overthrow, up.set. 

Versity. See varsity. 

vert ; ’vert. A ])ervert or convfTt to another 
religion (esp. Roman Catholicism) : eoll. : 1S()4, The 
('tiiun Jin'iew, May number. W., however, thinks 
that it may have originated, ca. 1846, with Dean 
Stnnli'V.—2. Oee. as v.i. : eoll, : 18SS. 

vertical. A plant li\ing on the sidt* of a per- 
jiendieular roek-tace : gaulening s. (— 1902) ca. 
1919, eoll. O.E.D. 

vertical breeze or gust. See wind vertical, 
’^verticalcare-grinder. A treadnull.- e. ( —1859); 
almost t- IL, 1st ed. Known also as the ever- 
ia.'-tiiig. horizontal, or uni^'ersal .staircase. 

verticle is a C. 17 incorrectness for vertical, n. and 
adj. O.E.D. 

very at tuul of [>hrase or sontenee is coll. (— 1887). 
Baumann, ‘ And wlii'n it is faded, it looks ugly, very.’ 

Very or Verey ; Verey ; Veri 7 . Incoirect for 
Very [Jlarc, light, pistol) : from 1915 
very cheese, the ; the very ticket. Correct; 
requisite: Glasgow : C. 20. Ex the cheese, the 
iickft. 

very famiUioliaire. Characteristic of the patron¬ 
age show n by rich iiK'ii: Society : 1870’s. Ware. 
Vs. familiar 4- millionaire. 

very froncey. Very pronounced ; vulgar; 
Society: ca. 1870-1905. Ware. Ks ties franQais, 
very f rench. 

very ‘ oh my I * Smug : Vjdasgow' (— 1934), 
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very Vl^ell. An intensifioation of well, adj. (q.v.). 
Ware. 

vessel. The nose : sporting : ca. 1813-30. The 
Sporting Magazine, LXl (1813), ‘There' d—-n your 
eyes, I’ve tap})ed 3 ’our vessel,’ (KIC.D. Cf. taj) one's 
daret. 

vest, lose one’s. To get angry : low : ca. 1800- 
1910. A mere elaboration oiget one's shirt out, q.v. ; 
cf. shirty. 

Vestas ; vestas. Railway Investnuait Company 
deferred stock : Stock Exchange {— 1805). A. j. 
Wilson, Stock Exchange Glossary. 

[vestat. Is this a ghost word ? F. & H., at 
rorty, quotes The Chickaleary Cove (ca. 1804) : ‘ The 
vestat with the bins so rorty '.] 
vet. A veterinary surgeon : coll. : 1804. 11. 

Marryat (O.E.T).).-— 2 . Whence, the vet, the medical 
ofiicer : military : from 1014. F. k Cibbons. 

vet, V. To cause (an animal) to be examined by a 
‘ vet ’ (q.v.) : coll.: from ca. 1800. Ex rc/. n , 1.—■ 
2. Hence, to examine, occ. to treat, (a person) 
medically: coll.: 1808, Mrs Croker (O.K.l).).—3. 
Hence, to revise (a manuscript) : a book-world coll., 
orig. and mainly publishers’ : from ca. 1010.—4. 
Also, to sound, or ask questions of (a person), in 
order to discover his abilitii's or opinions : coll.: 
from ca. 1020. Richard Kevorne, The Havering 
Plot, 1028, ‘ 1 brought you liere so that I might 
“ vet ” you. I do things like that- -and then trust 
my instinct.* 

vex. (So much the) vorse, as in vex for you: 
Christ’s Hos})ital : from ca. 1800. Perhaps ex E. 
pi jus (])ronounced—-one may jiresume— peddjus), 
but more prob. simply an abbr. oi vexing or vexation. 

vie ! Cave ! ; Feisted School : from ca. 1870. 
Hence, Keep vie, to watcli against official intrusion. 
Perhaps Irom L. vtcinus, near, or even L. vigil or 
the imperative of vigilare, to watch.— 2 . The Vic¬ 
toria Theatre : London (— 1850). H., 1st ed.—.3. 

Queen Victoria; London streets’ (— 1800); ob. 
H., 2nd ed.—4. The Princess Royal : Nocicty : 
early (k 20 . Ware.—5. Victoria Station : London 
streets’ (— 1887). Baumann. 

Vic, the Old. This coll, for the Old Victoria 
Theatre has. since ca. 1925, been virtually >S.E. 

vicar of St Fools, the. (Implying) a fool -. a semi- 
proverbial coll. : mid-C. 10-17. Heywood, 1502 ; 
Nashe, 1580; Howell, 1059, and Ray, 1(>70, omit 
the Saint {A])person.) Sc, Church ; by punning 
‘topography ’. 

vice-adiniral of the narrow seas. Sec seas, 
vice (or Vice), the. The Vice-Chancellor, -Presi¬ 
dent, etc. : coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

Vice-Chancellor’s court. ‘Creditor’s last shift’, 
Egan’s Grose : Oxford University : ca. 1820-50. 

Vice-Chuggins, the. The Vice-Chancellor: Ox¬ 
ford undergraduates’ : late C, 19-20. Cliarles 
Turley, Godfrey Marten, Undergraduate, 1904. Cf. 
IF uggins, Worcester. 

Viceroy, the. Sarah Jennings, Ist Duchess of 
Marlborough. Ex her influence with Queen Anne. 
(Dawson.) 

Vies, the. A variant of the Queen Vies, q.v. 
(F. & Gibbons.) 

victual. A ‘ feed ’ (not a school meal); to eat, 
feed : Bootham School: C. 20 . Anon., Diet, of 
Bootham, Slang, 1925. Ex S.E. vietuals. 

victualler; victualling-house. A pander; a 
house of accommodation : late C. 16-17 : resp,, 
Shakespeare, 2nd Henry IV, Act II, sc. iv ; and 
Webster, A Cure for a Cuckold. Because a tavern- 
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keepers’ trade often cloaked intrigue and bawdry. 
Cf. bagnio, q.v. 

victualling department or office. The stomach : 
boxing > gen. s. : resp. 1878 (O.E.D.) and 1751, 
Smollett ; both are ob. By a ]mii on that Govern¬ 
ment office which victuals the Navy, Cf. bread¬ 
basket and dumpling-depot. 

*view the land. To examine in advance the scone 
of a crime : c. (— 1887). Baumann. 

viewy. Designed, or likely, to catch the eye ; 
attractive : 1851, Mnybew ; ob. TL'iicc, viewiness, 
dis])lay : theatrical (— 1923). Manchon. 

vipfllance. ‘A crude periscojie consisting of a 
mirror atlixed to the top of a stick ’ : rnilitarv : late 
1914 ; ob. B. & P. 

*vile, ville, vyle. A city, a town : c. : in com¬ 
bination from 15t)0’s; by itself, app. not before 
C. 19. Iiomevil{l)e, -vyle. Burn-, London : raid- 
C. 16-20 ; deuce-a-vile, deuseaville, daisyville, the 
country; mid-(k 17-20. By itself, "No. 7 f7 ' 
(valid for 1845); H., 1st ed,, 1859, ‘Pronounced 
phial, or vial.' Ex Fr, ville. 

vile, adj. As a mere intensive (cf. foul) — ‘ un¬ 
pleasant ‘ objectional)le ’ ; coll. : (k 20. 

vill ; V. Feisted village : Ft'lsted Si'hool ; mid- 
(k 19-20. Prob. inde})crident of poetic S.F. vdl, a 
villag(‘, and of ])recedmg entry. 

village (or V.), the. London : sporting coll. : 
from ca. 1820; slightly ob. Westmacott, 1825 
(O.E.D.) ; H., 3rd ed., wliich adds : ‘ Also a Cam¬ 
bridge t(‘rm for a disreputable suburb of that town, 
genc'ially styled “ the village ” ' ; the ri'ferem'e 
holds for tile 18<K)'s 70’h. — 2. Hardware Village, 
Birmingham: Irom early IbbOks ; ob. H., 3rd ed, 
village blacksmith. A Jiertormer or actor not 
quite a failure. Ins engagements m'ver lasting longer 
than a week : music-lialls' and theatrical (-- 1909) ; 
ob. Ware. Ex Tiongfellov's [toem, ‘ Week tn, 
week out, from morn till night . . .’ 

■^village butler. A jxdty thief ; esp. an old thief 
‘that would rather steal a di.shclout than discon¬ 
tinue the practice of thieving k I'ottcr, 1795 : e. of 
ca. 1790-1850. E. cVr H. misprints it as v.-hustler. 
villain as ever scuttled a ship, I’m as mild a. A 

c.p. applied to oneself in jocular reproach : coll. 
(— 1904). Prob. on S.E. Em a bit of a villain 
myself, but - 

♦ville. See vile. 

villian. \’illain : sol. (— 1887). Baumann. In 
C, 20, often jocular among the educated ; as, e.g., m 
K. de B. (kidrington’s notabh*, unknown novel, The 
Wood of the Image, 1934 (p. 28). 

vim. Force; energy; U.S. (adv., 1850, f ; n., 
early 1870’s), anglicised ea. 1890 : coll. ea. 1910, 
IS.E. Either eehoie or t'x Iv. vis (aecusative vim), 
energy, stn'ngth. Cf. pep, (j.v. 

vin. Wine ; Australian soldiers’ : in G.W. Ex 
Fr. vin blanc. 

vin blink. French white wine ; New Zealand 
soldiers’ : 1916-18. Ex Fr, vin blanc. 

♦vincent. A dupe in a betting game : c. : ca. 
1590-1830 ; though prob. ob. in C. 18-19. Greene ; 
Grose. Etymology obscure ; ? ironic ex L. vincens, 
(being) victorious. Whence : 

♦vincent’s (or V.) law. The art and practice of 
cheating at a betting game, esp. bowls or cards : c. ; 
same period and history as preceding. Greene ; 
Grose, Ist ed. Here, law — lay --- line of criminal 
activity. 

♦vinegar. A cloak : c. : late C. 17-carly 19. 
B.E. ; Grose, Ist ed. Perliaps because it is worn in 
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»harp weather. Cf. the semantics presumably 
operatives in :—2. ‘ The pernon, who with a whip in 
his hand, and a hat held before his eyes ’—cf. the 
man that, in a public conveyance, protends to sleep 
while women are strap-hanging—‘ keeps the ring 
clear at boxing matches and cudgel playings 
Grose, 1st ed. ; H))orting ; ca. 1720-1H40. A New 
Canlimj 1725. 

ving blong. French white wine (‘ vin blanc ’): 
military: from 1914. Frank Richards, OZd 
Never Die, 19Th 

vintage. Year of birth : U.S. (~ 18H:1) by 
1890, English. Ware. Ex r'<n/flf/c(-year) of wiiu^s. 

violently. Showily, ‘ loudly ’ (e.g. dressed) : 

coll.: 17S2, Mrne J)'iVrblay ; ob. O.E.D. 

violet ; garden-violet. An onion ; gen. in pi. as 
— spring onions (“at(ai as a s/ilad.—-2. PI., sage-and- 
onion stulling. Hoth, }>r(*lctarian-ironic ; from ca. 
1870; slightly ob. 

violets, Brits’s. An East African camfiaign term 
of 1917 is. as in F. Rrctt Young,./i?a Redlakv, 19IU): 

‘ Doomed liorsc's . . . led till they drofiped, and 
became, in then noisome end, what the soldiers 
called “ Rrits’ viob'ts Rrits eomnianded a cun- 
ting(*nt of Boers in (h'rrnan East Africa, 
vir-gin. See man-trap. 

virgin. A cigarette made of Virginia tohaeeo : 
smoki'rs’ (~ 1928). Manehon.—^2. A mixture of 
vermouth and r/ia : topers’ (— 1929). li)id.--.9. A 

term of reproach among chorus-girls ; from ea. 1920. 

Virgin Mary’s (Body-)guard, the. I'be 7th 
Dragoon Guarvls : military : mid-C. 18-20 ; ob. 
‘ 'I'Ik'v served undi r .Maria Theresa of Austria, temp. 
George 11.’ 1’. (V H. Sc<‘ aFo Strawboots. 

Virgin of the Limp, the. See Lady of the Limp, 
virgins ; V. Virginia \(‘W Funded Stock ; Stock 
Exeliange : late ('. 19 20 ; ob. 

virgins’ bus, the. last bus running from 

Piccadilly C’orner westward ; lo\v('r classes' : ea. 
1870-1900. Ware. Its chief patronesses were 
prostituti's. 

virgin’s dream, the. S<'<- maiden’s prayer, 
virtue. ‘Smoking, drinking, whoring. When a 
man confesses to al)st«“ntion Irom tobacco and in¬ 
toxicating li(]uors li(' is ])erver.sely said to have no 
virtues,' F. A' II. : non-aristoeratie : ea. 1880-1915. 

virtue rewarded. A C ]>. in refenmee to occupants 
of prison-vans (hearing I'./i. on their .sides) : lower 
classes' ■ ea. 1S70 1901. Ware. Cf. F.A., 2, and 
iKujdhomls r( moved. 

vish. Angry ; cross ; Christ’s Hospital ; from 
ca. 1890. Ahhr. vicious in this sense. It super¬ 
seded pass)/ (al)hr. passiomitr), q.v. 

visitation. An over-long visit or protracted 
social call : coll. : 1819 (O.E.D.). Ex the length of 
ecclesiastical visitations. 

vittles. ‘ An accountant ofbeer, R.N., borne for 
victualling duties ’ : naval : C. 20. Bowen. 

vitty. Fitty, i.e. fitting, suitable; neat: late 
(\ 16-20 : S.E. until C. 18, then s. (f by 1900) and 
dial. (O.E.D.) 

viva. A viva-voce examination; university 
coll.: from ca. 1890. Whence : 

viva, v.t. and, rarely (C. 20), v.i. To subject, be 
Biibjeoted to, a ‘ viva ’: id. : 1893 (O.E.D.). Ex 
preceding. 

Vlam. Vlamertinglie, in Flanders: milittuy 
coU.: G.W. Cf. Hop, Poperinghe. (F. & Gibbons.) 
vocab. A vocabulary ; a glossary or dictionary: 
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Charterhouse (— 1904) >, by 1920, gen. Public 
School coll. 

♦vodeodo. Money, cash ; booty : c. ; from ca. 
1930. James Curtis, The Qilt Kid, 1936. This has 
the appearance of being a rhyming fantasy on dough, 
money, possibly suggested or influenced by Romany 
vongar, money. 

VOetsak I (To a dog) go away ! : South African 
coll. (— 1877). Prob. ex Dutch voort seg ek !, away, 
I say ! Pettman. Sometimes footsack ! 

“"voil. A rare form (Egan’s Grose, 1823) of vile, n. 
voise. A vase : sol. : mid-C. 19-20. 

VOker, v.t. To speak : tramps’ c. and low s. 
(— 1859); ob. H., Ist cd. This is the orig. form 
of rocker, q.v. Cf. L. vocare. 

vol, adj. Voluntary : Harrow School {— 1904). 
F. k 11. 

VOluptiouS. Illiterate for voluptuous : C. 19-20. 
[Voluminous Prynne. Wm. ITynne (1000-69), in¬ 
satiable Puritan pamjihleteer Dawson.] 

volunteer knee-drill. ‘ Abject adulation ’. 
Society and middle classes’ (-- 1900; t by 1920). 
Ware, ‘ Outcome of volunteer movement ’. 
von. One : see ‘ v for w 

vote. To propose, suggest : coll. : 1814, Scott 
(O.E.D.). Only w'lth that . . . 
vote for the aiderman. See alderman, vote for the. 
vote khaki. To jilump for the Liberal Cnionists : 
1900-1. Ware. 

vouch. An a.s.sertion or formal stati'inent : C. 17- 
20: S.E. until C. 19, then coll. ; oh. (O.E.D.) 

"'voucher. One of those who ‘put off False 
Money for Sham-coynens B.E. : c. of ca. 1070- 
1720. Head. (He ‘ vouches for ’ the counterfeit.) 
—2. (Gen. in pl.j A recei])t clerk : hank-clerks’ 
coll. : C. 20. Cf. ledger. 

voucher, force the. To elicit money from the 
betting public and then ah.M*ond : sporting 
(- 1874). H., 5th ed. 

voulez-vous squattez-vous P Will yon sit down ?: 
theatre gods' : from ca. 1820. ‘ Started by 
Grimaldi Ba}s Ware. Cf. iu'iggez-vous. 

vowel. To pay (a winner ; indeed, any creditor) 
with an I.O.U. : ('.18 19. Steele, ‘ I am vow’elled 
by the Count, and cursedly out of humour,’ O.E.D. 
Ex either spoken formula, or WTitten statement of, 

‘i.o.r.’ 

vowel-mauler. An indistinct speaker: not 
upper cla.s.ses’ : ca. 1880 -1910. 

voyage, Hobbe’s. An act of coition : late C. 17- 
18. Yanhrugh, 1697, ‘Matrimony's the spot . . . 
So now I am in for Hobbe's voyage ; a great leap 
in the dark.’ Ex some lost topical allnsion, unless 
it be a jeer at IIoh, a country bumpkin, 

"■voyage of discovery. ‘ Going out stealing ’ : c. 
(— 1857); t by 1920. ‘ Dueango Angliciis.’ 

*VTOW-Case. A brothel : c. : (prob.) late (h 17- 
mid-19, F. k H., who app. deiluce it, justifiably 
(I think), from B.E.’s case-fro, ‘ a Whore that Plies 
in a Bawdy-house ’. Ex Dutch vrouw, a woman, -|- 
casa, case, a house, shop, etc. 

[V'ulgarization. See Fowler.] 

[vulgus. A Latin or, occ., Greek verse exerci.se : 
C. 19-20 : O.E.D. considers it S.E. : W., Public 
School s., ‘ for earlier vulgars ’ (C. 16), ‘ sentences in 
[the] vulgar tongue [i.e. English] for translation 
into Latin ’. See csp. R. G. K. Wrench, Mha- 
chester Word-Book, 2nd ed., 1901.] 

Vun O’clock. See General One O’CIocIl 
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[Under w, F. & H. has admitted the following 
ineligibles ; 8.E. :—wabble (or wobble); waddle ; 
waddler ; waddy ; wade (act of wading) ; waders ; 
wafer-woman ; wag’s here unrecorded ; waggle 
(to wag) ; waggoner ; wagtail; waistcoateer ; 
waister ; wait, etc. ; unrecorded walk’s; do., 
wall; wamble-cropped ; wand ; wanion ; un¬ 
recorded want's; do., war ; wardrobe ; ware ; 
warling ; warm’s unlisted ; wash, id. ; waspish ; 
waste-time ; waster ; watch’s \inr('corded ; water, 
id. ; 'Watling Street ; way’s unrecorded ; weak, id. ; 
weapon ; wear’s unlisted ; weather, id. ; weave, 
V. ; wedge’s unlisted ; wedlock ; wee ; unrecorded 
weed’s ; do., week's ; weeper, except as side- 
whisker ; wegotism and weism ; weight (lust) ; 
well at a river, dig a ; Wellington ; Welsh am¬ 
bassador and wig ; welt; wench ; Westralia ; 
wet’s unrecoi'ded ; wether-headed ; whalebone, 
white as ; wharl ,* unrecorded what’s; whay- 
worm ; unrecortled wheedle’s; do., wheel’s and 
derivatives ; whelp, n. ; wherret; whetstone, give 
the ; unrecorded whiff's; whiffle ; whim’s and 
whimling ; whimper ; whine ; unnTorded whip’s 
(including derivatives) ; whirligig ; whirrit ; un¬ 
listed whiskey’s, etc. ; do., whisper ; do., whistle ; 
do., white and derivatives ; Whitsun ale ; whittled ; 
whore’s undefined ; why, id. ; wicket ; wide's un¬ 
recorded ; widgeon ; widow’s man ; wild, id. ; 
willow ; willy-nilly ; wind's unrecorded ; window, 
id. ; wine ; wing (to wound slightly) ; wipe’s un¬ 
recorded : wire-puller; wishy-washy; wisp; 
wittol ; wobble ; unrecorded wolf, etc. ; do., 
woman; woodcock (a simpleton) ; woodman (a 
wencher) ; unrecorded wool s ; word and a blow, 
a ; work, make ,* world ; worricrow ; wretch and 
wretchcock ; writerlmg ; writings ; wrong’s un¬ 
listed. 

Dial.:— wabbler; wallop (v. of agitation); 
wapper-eyed ; weather-dog ; westy-head ; whack 
(appetite); whang (a beating), whangby, whanger ; 
w^t-like and -nosed ,* whelk (2, 3) and whelking ; 
whennymegS ; whid (a falsehood or exaggeration ; 
a Cjuarrcl or dispiite) ; whid, to tell lies ; whimmy ; 
whindle ; whipper (anything excellent) and 
whippy ; whisk-telt; whistle-jacket; whizzer ; 
widdy-waddy ; wooden sword, wear the ; wringle- 
gut ; wiy-not.] 

W. A w.c. : late C. 19-20, non-aristocratic coll. ; 
? orig. eu])heniistic. Always ?c, E.g. in F. lin^tt 
Young, .7/m H^'dlake, 1930. 

W eli<h‘d. ‘ Jn the un.stres.sed second element of a 
compound, (w) tend.s to be elided in coll, speech . . . 
In some cases a mere vulgarism (. . - back'ardt 
forrmi, alius for ahrays),' O.E.l). : throughout mod. 
English. 

W for r. Orig, and propirly caused by a physical 
defect or, as in baby-talk, by immaturity, this 
feature has sonietiriics been a mere (fashionable) 
afl’ectation ; the former, since time immemorial; 
the latter, not before the 1830’s. ‘ “ Gwacious 

heavens ! ” said his lordship,’ O.E.D. Frequently 
in umbbish. 

W for V. A Cockney habit arising in C. 16 (see 
‘ V for w ’) ex Soutli-Eastern dial. ; very common in 
earlier half of C. 19, but | in C. 20. Foote, 1763, 

‘ Yes, werry like Wenus ’ ; the Dickensian Weller, 
American writers often err in using it of G. 20 
C( )ckneys. 


W.F.’s. Wild cattle : Tasmania : ca. 1840-80. 
FiMiton, Rush Life in Tasmania Fifty Years Atjo^ 
1891, ‘ The brand on Mr William Field’s wild cattle ’. 

W.G. Dr William Grace (1849-1915), the gremt 
cricketer : cricketers’ nickname. See csp. Bernard 
Darwin’s delightful biography. 

W.h. or W.H. A whore: euphemistic coll. 
(— 1887); ob, Baumann. 

'W.H.B., the. Tlie ‘ Wandering Hand Brigade 
those who are apt to take liberties with women : 
late G. 19-20. 

W.M.P. W e accept the invitation : naval coll, 
verging on j. : latt' C. 19 20. I.e., with much 

pleasun'. 

W.P. ; W.p. Abbr. (— 1860) of warming-pan, 3, 
q.v. H., 2nded.; ob. 

’W.P.B. To ])ut into the wnste-paixT basket 
{w.p.b., itself coll. : 1884) : coll. : from ca. 19.30. 

W. Two ,* W.2. ‘ Satirii'al dt'scnption of the 

Em])eror William II . . .on his telegram to . . . 
Kruger on [.Ian. 1] 1896’ : only in that year. - 
Hence, 2, ‘ of any military-looking man stalking 
town ’ : 1896-7. Ware. 

"Waac. A member of the Women’s Auxiliary 
Army Corps: coll.: 1917, The Times, Nov. 19, 
(O.E.D. Sup.). Cf. Wraf and Wren, qq.v. Also 
spelt IFncT:: which is perhajis s. 

wabbler. See foot-wabbler and wobbler. — wack. 
A mainly dial, form of whack, q.v.— Wack is also a 
variant form of Waac, q.v. 

wad. A gunner : naval: mid-C' 20. War© 
‘ \ survival from the days of muzzle-loading 
cannon ’.—2. In tlie 0. 20 underworld, it specific¬ 
ally - a roll of bank-notes. Charles E. Leaeh - - 
3. See wads, 1.—1. A fortune : (I 20. Cf. sen.se 2. 

wad-scoffer. A bun-eat(T ; (5Sp, a tei'totaller : 
military: from ea. 1904. F. & Gibbons. See 
wads, 2. Also t/wZ-.v/zi/Zer : Begular Army : from 
ca. 1910, Frank Jtiehard.s. 

waddle ; ong, and gen. waddle out : often ex¬ 
tended to waddle out lame duck or w.o. of the Alley. 
To become a defaulter on the Exchniiee : Stock 
Exchange : 1771, Garrick, ‘ Tlie gaming fools are 
doves, the knaves are rooks, (Uiangi'-.AIley bank¬ 
rupts waddh* out lame ducks ! ’ ; Grose, 1st ed. ; 
1860, Peacock [waddle off, rare); f by 19f)0. See 
lame duck. 

waddy. A walking-stick ; Australian coll. 
(— 1898). Ex lit. Aboriginal siuisi*, a club. 
Morns. 

wade. A ford : coll. : C. 19 20, Ex weule, an 
act of wading. 

wadge, wodge. A lunqiy mass or bulgy bundle : 
dial. (— 1860) >, ea. 1880, eoll. Ex irnd on wedge. 
O.E.D.—2. Hiuiee, late C. 19-20, adj. wodgy. 

wadmarel (C. 19: nautical), wadmus (C. 18). 
Corruptions of wadmal (a woollen cloth). O.E.D.; 
Bowen. 

wads. A gunner : naval, esp. as a nickname : 
from ca. 1890. Bowen. Ex the use he makes 
thereof.—2. (Very rare in singular.) Buna; oei-., 
small cakes sold at a canteen : military : C. 20, 
F. & Gilibons. Ex sliaju^ ; also ex ‘ What doesn't 
fatten, fills.’ Hence, tea ami a wad ~ a snack, esp. 
that at the 11 a.m, break : Jloj'^al Air Force’s 
(- 1935). 

Waff. The West African Frontier Force : mili- 
tary coll. : G.W. Cf. ITaoc. 
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waffle. Noneenso ; go88ip(in‘T); inoe88ant or 
copious talk : priiitors’ (— 18H8). Jacobi. Ex 
dial, wajflc, a small dog’s yelp or yap. Cf. wajjles 
and ; 

waffle, V. To talk incessantly ; printers’: from 
ca. 1890. Ex 'waJflc, to yelp.—2. To talk nonsense ; 
from ca. 1890 : Eurharn School >, by 1910 or so, 
gen. Perhaps ex sense 1 ; cf., however, the n.—3. 

See woffle. 

waffles. A loafer; a sauntering idler: low 
(~ 1004); ob. F. & H. Cf. wajjlf;. 

Wafricans. West African stocks and shares : 
Stock Exchange : C. 20. The Westminster (JazeMe, 
Feb. 7, 1901, anathematises it as ‘ language mur¬ 
dered to the disgust of the purist Prob. on the 
analogy of Westralian. 

wag, n. See wag, hop the.—2. V., to play 
truant; often waq it : mid-C. 19-20. Dickens, 
1848 (O.E.l).). Ex :—3. wag, to go, to depart : 
late C. lfv-20 : S.E. until C. 19, then coll.—4. V.t., 
gen. in negative. To stir (e.g. a limb) : late C. 1G~ 
20 : S.E. until mid-C. 19, then coll. F. Harrison, 

‘ I . . . declined to ask him . . . to wag a linger to 
get me there,’ O.E.D. Cf. ;—5. V.i., to move one’s 
limbs : C. 13-20 : S.E. until mid-C. 19, then coll. ; 
ob. Whyte-Melville, 1800 (O.E.D.). 

wag, hop the ; play the wag ; play the Charley- 
wag. To play truant: 1801, May hew, the first 
two; 1870, Hindley, the third, which is very ob. 
Ex U'ag, v., 1, q.v.,—perhaps with a })un on lit. 
sense of pZui/ the ivag, to be amusingly mischievous, 
to indulge cunstantly in jokes. In C. 20, often tmg 
it (Manelion). 

wag one’s bottom. To be a harlot; mostly 
Cockney: lute C. 19-20. 

wagabone, n. and adj. \‘agabond : C. 19. O. H. 
SimH. ‘ ills wagabone way.s ’ (llaumann). See ‘w 
lor V '. 

Wagga-Wagga Guards, the. Sec Tichbome’s 
Own. Wagga-Wagga in N.S.VV’. was frequently 
mentioned at the trial, F. & Cihbons. 

wagger-pagger-bagger. A waste-paper-basket: 
Oxford University : from ea. 190o. Cf. the 
Tragger-Waijgcr, q.v., and boo ‘ -«r, the Oxford ’. 
Collinson ; Slang. 

waggemery I C(h) agony ! : lower Society : 
1880 ’h. Ware. Tlie juin is speeitically on Wagner, 
much ridieul<-d m that decade. 

waggle. To wield (a bat, stick, oar) : jocular 
coll. : C. 20. Ex lit. sense.—2. To overcome : 
low (— 1994) ; ob, except in U.S. F. & H, 
Cf. 1. 

waggley ; gen. waggly. I’nsteady ; ‘ having 

frequent irregular curves ’ : coll. ; 1894, E. Banks, 

‘ Even in [the path’s] most waggly parts’, O.E.D. 
Lit., waggling. 

waggon. ‘ In the old guardshijis, the yilace wliere 
the HuperniinuTaries slung their hammocks ’ : 
nautical : ? ca. 184tV~90, Bowen.—-2. A bunk 

(bod) : ships’ stewards’ (— 1935).—3. An omnibus : 
busmen’s : from ca. 1928. The Daily Herald, 
Aug. 5, 1930. 

waggon, on the. See water-waggon. 

^waggon-hunter. A brothel-keepiT s tout visit¬ 
ing the inns at which the Btagc-coaches stopped : 
0 . : 1760-1840. O E.I). 

*waggon-lay. ‘ Waiting in the street to rob 
waggons going out or coming into town, both com¬ 
monly ha])pening in the dark ’, Grose, 3rd ©d. : o. ; 
late C. 18-mid -19. 

wagon. See waggon. 


wahinb. A woman: New Zealand coll. : late 
C. 19 20. Direct ex Maori, Cf, luhra. 

waipiro. Intoxicating liquor : id.; id. Straight 
from Maori. 

waistcoat. See wesket.— 2. fetid waistcoat. ‘ A 

waistcoat of a flaunting and vulgar pattern ’, 
F. & H. : ca. 1859, So ‘ loud ’ that it ‘ stinks to 
heaven 

waistcoat piece. ‘ Breast and neck of mutton— 
from its resemblance to . . . half the front of 
a waistcoat not made up’: tailors’ (— 1909). 
Ware. 

wait. To post})one (a meal) for an expected 
person : coll. : 1838, Dickens, ‘ It’s a trying thing 
waiting supper for lovers,’ O.E.D, Cf. wait about. — 
2. To wait at ; only in wait table, to wait at table : 
servants’ coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

wait about or around, v.i. To ‘ hang about ’ : 
coll.: re.sp. 1879, Miss Braddon : 1895, orig. and 
mostly U.S. (O.E.D.) 

wait and see I A C.p. dating from March-Apnl, 
1910, when Asquith used it in reference to the 
date to be assigned for the reintroduction of 
Lloyd George’s rejected budget. See e.sp. my an¬ 
thology, A Covey of Partridge. —2. Hence, a French 
match : military : 1914-18. They often failed to 
light. 

wait for it I Don’t be in too much of a hurry : 
military coll. : C. 20. Ex the order given in fixing 
bayonets. 

wait till the clouds roll by ! A c.p. inducivo of 
optimi.sm : 1884 ; by 1915, a proverb. Ware, 

‘ From an American ballad 
waive and wave (e.sj). w. aimy) are occ. confused : 
C. 19-20. 

waked. Awoke : in late C. 19-20, thi.s is gen. 
considered sol. Baumann. 

waler ; orig. W. A (cavalry) horse imported 
from New South lUa/e,? into India : 1849 (O.E.D.): 
Anglo-Indian coll. >, ca. 1905, S.E. An advertise, 
merit in The Madras Mail, Juno 25, 1873 : ‘For 
sale. A brown waler gelding ’.—2. Hence, a horse 
imported into India from any part of Australia : 
from early 1880’8. Yule & Burnell, 1880 ; The 
Melburnian, Aug. 28, 1890. 

walk. To depart of necessity; to die : mid- 
C. 19-20 : resp. eoli. and s. Trollope, 1858 (latter 
sense). Ex unlk, to go away. (O.E.D.)—2, v.t. To 
win easily : Public Schools’ coil. : from ca. 1895 
(P. G. Wodehouse, A Prefect's Uncle, 1903.) Abbr. 
walk off v'lth. 

walk, cock of the. See cock. 

*walk, go for a. To go to the separate cells 
(‘ separaU's ’) : c. : from ca. 1920. George Ingram, 
Stir, 1933. 

walk, on the. (Of bank c lerks andy or messengers) 
taking money round to other banks and to busmess- 
bouses : commercial: (’.20. 

walk, the ghost doesn’t. See ghost walks. 

Household Words, 1853. 

walk around, gen. round. To beat easily : coll., 
U.S. (Haliburton, 1853) anglicised ca. 1890. CT. tbf 
eynonymous ru7i rings round. 

walk down one’s throat. To scold, abuse : late 
C. 19-20. Exjwmp . . . 

walk into. To attack vigorously : coll. : 1794, 
Lord Hood (O.E.D.).—-2. Hence, to scold or reprove 
strongly : coll. : from 1850’s.—3. To eat, drink, 
much or heartily of: 1837, Dickens (O.E.D.); id., 
1840, ‘ Little Jacob, walking . . . into a home¬ 
made plum cake, at a most surprising pace.’-—4. To 
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‘ make a hole in ’ one’s money : 1850, Henry 

Kingsley (O.E.D.).—5. See : 

walk into one’s affections. To win a person’s love 
or affection effortlessly and immediately : coll. : 
1858 (O.E.D.).—2. Jocularly for walk into, 1 and 2, 
q.v. ; 1859, H., Ist ed. ; also for walk into, 3 (Iffiu- 
mann, 1887).—3. Hence ironically, to get into a 
person’s debt; from ca. 1860 ; ob. H., 3rd 
ed. 

walk it. To walk (as opp. to riding) : coll. : 1008, 
Pepys (O.E.D.).—2. (Of race-horse or dog) to win 
easily : turf: C. 20. Ex walk, 2. 

w^k, knave, walk! A coll. c.p. taught to 
parrots : mid-C. lG-17. ‘ Proverbs ’ Hey wood, 

1546 ; Lyly ; ‘ Hudibraa ’ Butler ; Roxburgh, 

Ballads, ca. 1685. (Apperson.) 
walk one’s chalks. See chalks, walk one’s, 
walk out, v.i. and n. (To have) an aff air ; Society : 
from ca. 1930. (Evelyn Waugh, A Handful of Dust, 
1934.) Ex dial. v.t. rvalk out, to take one’s fiancee 
out. 

walk out with the bat. To achieve victory : 
Soci(‘ty : ca 1880-1900. Ex a cricketer ‘ carrying ’ 
his bat. (Ware.) 

walk round. To prepare oneself to attack or bo 
attacked : lower classes’ (— 1909). Ware. Ex 
dogs’ circling,—2. See walk around, 
walk Spanish. See chalks, walk one’s. 

*walk the barber. To lead a girl astray: c. 
(— 1859). H., 1st ed. (Anatomical.) 

walk the chalk. ‘ To walk along a chalk lino as a 
test of sobriety ’ : military (— 1823) >, by 1850, 
gen. ‘ Jon Beo.’ See also chalk, able to w^ a.— 
2. Hence, by 1845 at latest, to keep oneself up to the 
moral mark. 

walk the pegs. In cheating at cribbage, to move 
one’s own pegs forward or one’s opponent’s back : 
low s. >, ca, 1870, a., >, ca, 1900, cull. > 1920, 
S.E. : 1803 (O.E.D.). Lit., to make walk, 
walk up (against) the wall. See wall, crawl . . . 
walk up Ladder Lane and down Hemp Street. To 
bo hanged at the yard-arm: nautical; C. 19. Cf. 
note at hemp, hempen. 

walked off, be. To be led to prison : proletarian 
(— 1923). Manchon. 

walked out, the lamp (has). The lamp has gone 
out, went out : jocular (— 1887) ; ob. Baumann. 

Walker I orig. and properly Hook(e)y Walker ! 
‘ Signifying that the story is not true, or that the 
thing will not occur’. Lex. Bal., 1811 ; Walker is 
recorded by Vaux in the following year.-—2. Hence, 
bo off ! : late C. 19-20.—-3. As n., in, e.g., ‘ That is 
all (Hooky) Walker ’ : late C. 19-20. Ex sense 1, 
which derives perhaps ex ‘ some hook-nosed person 
named Walker ’, O.E.D. 

walker. A postman : ca. 1860-1910. H., 3rd 
ed. Ex an old song entitled Walker the Twopenny 
Postman. —2. See walkers.—3. See preceding entry. 
—4. A coll. abbr. of shop-walker •. ( —)1864, H., 
3rd ed. 

Walker, my (or his, etc.) name’s. I’m (he’s, etc.) 
off : late C. 19-20. Ex Walker, 2, q.v. 

walker !, that’s a. A C. 20 variant of Walker /, 1. 
Manchon. 

walkers. The feet : C. 19. Pierce Egan, 1832 
(O.E.D.). ? ex walkers, legs. 

waUdug comet. An ensign of foot: military 
(— 1785) ; t by 1890. Grose, Ist ed. 

♦walking distiller. See distiller, 
walking-go. A walking-contest: coll.: C. 19- 
20 ; very ob. O.E.D. 


’•'walking mort. A tramp’s woman; c.: early 
C. 19. On strolling mort. 
walking Moses I See Moses I 
walking-orders, -papers, -ticket. A (notice of) 
dismissal: U.S. (ISJO’s) ; partly anglicised, esp. in 
the Colonies, in C. 20. Jocular. 

♦walking poulterer. One who hawks from door 
to door the fowls he steals: c. of ca. 1785 1840. 
Grose, 2nd ed. 

walldng speaking-trumpet. A midshipman en¬ 
gaged in passing orders : jocular naval coll. ; C. 20. 
Bow<‘n. 

walking stationer. ‘ A hawker of pamphlets, 
&c.’, Grose, 2nd ed., 1788 : (? orig. c. _"*) low s. ; 
ob. by 1870, t by 1900. 

walking-stick. A rifle : Anglo-Irish: 1914; ob. 
(Orig. either euphemistic or secretive.) 

walkist. A walker : sporting (esp. athletics) 
coll. (— 1887); ob. Baumann. 

wall, crawl or walk up the ; in Lex. Bal., 1811, 
also as walk up against the wall. ‘ To be scored up 
at a public house ’, Grose, 1st ed. ; inihlic-houso 
(— 1785) ; t by 1850. Ex the mounting bill 
written up, in chalk, on the w'all. 

wall, up against the. In serious difficulties: 
military : from 1916. F. & Gibbons. Ex up 
against a ivall, (|.v. 

wall and it will not bite you !, look on the. A 
jeering c.p. addressed to one wdiose tongue has felt 
the bite of mustard : ca. 1850-1910. 
wall as anyone, see as far into a brick. See see as. 
wall-eyed, inferior, careless (work) ; irregular 
(action) : from the 1810’s ; ob. liy 1890, virtually 
t by 1930. Halliwell, 1847. The C. 20 equivalent 
for ‘ inferior ’ is cock-eyed. Ex wall-eyed, 8(]uinting. 
wall-prop, be a; make wall-paper. C. 20 

variants (Manchon) of {he a) walljiower, q.v. below. 

wallabies ; W. Australians ; coll. : from ca. 
1908. Mostly in sporting circles and esp. of teams 
of Australians. O.E.D. (Sup.). 

wallaby, on the. On tram)): Australian a. >, 
ca. 1910, coll. : 1869, Marcus Clarke. Ablir. on the 
wallaby-track. In the ‘ bush ’, often the only 
perceptible track. Morris. 

[w^ah, in Anglo-Indian (hence in Army) com¬ 
pounds—^.g. competition wallah, —is simply a chap, 
a fellow : late C. 18-20. Only in certain (mostly, 
jocular) compounds (e.g. amen-wallah, base-wallah) 
is it eligible ; these will bo found in their alpha¬ 
betical place. Ex Hindustani -wala, connected 
with. See esp. Yule & Burnell.] 

walled. (Of a picture) accepted by the Royal 
Academy : artists’ : 1882 ; ob. Ware. 

wallflower. A second-hand coat, exposed for 
sale: low London: 1804 (O.E.D.); ob. For 
semantics, cf. next sense.—2. Orig. and gen., a lady 
keeping her scat by the wall because of her inability 
to attract partners: coll.: 1820, Fraed, ‘The 
maiden wallflowers of the room [ Admire the fresh¬ 
ness of his bloom.’—3. Hence, any person going to 
a ball but not dancing, whatever the reason : coll. : 
from 1890’s. The Free Lance, Nov. 22, 1902, ‘ And 
male wall-flowers sitting out at dances j Will reckon 
up their matrimonial chances.’ 

wallop ; occ. wallup. A clumsily ponderous, 
noisily brusque or violent movement of the body; 
a lurching : coll, and dial. : 1820, Scott (O.E.D.). 
Ex waUop, V., 1, q.v.—2. A resounding, esp. if 
severe, blow : coll. (— 1823). ‘Jon Bee.’ Of. v., 
3.—3. Hence, the strength to deliver such a blow ; 
boxing . from ca. 1910. Varsity, Feb. 24, 1914. 
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' [He] has a prodigious “ wallop ”, but no great 
amount of skill.’—4. Liquor : c. : from ca. 1930. 
James Curtis, The Gilt Kid, 1936, ‘ Ho could not 
stand his wallop as well as he had been able to.’ 
Ex its potency. 

wallop, occ. wallup, V.i. To move with noisy and 
ponderous clumsiness; to lurch, flounder, or 
plunge : dial, (early C. 18) >, ca. 1815, coll. (Scott, 
1820 ; ef. n., 1). Ex wallop, to gallop ; the word 
is echoic. O.L.I).—2. V.i., to dangle, to flap or 
flop about : recorded by O.F'LI). in 1822, but prob. 
in fairly gen. coll, use as early as 1780 : see wallop 
in a tow or tether. —3. V.t., to belabour, thrash : 
dial. {— 1826) in 183 ()’r, coll.—4. Hence, fig., to 
get the better of: coll.: from ca. 1860. Meredith, 
1865 (O.E.D.). 

wallop, go (down). To fall noisily and heavily : 
coll. : and dial. : niid-C. 19-20. 

wallop (or wallup) in a tether or tow. To be 
hanged : Scots coll. ; from ca. 1780; slightly ob. 
Burns. 1785 (O.K.I).). Cf. wallop, v., 2, q.v. 

walloper. One who belabours or drubs; that 
with which he does it—e.g. stick or cudgel : coll. : 
from ca. 1820. (E.D.D.) Ex wallop, v., 3, q.v.— 

2. A hotel ; dnnking-den : c. : from ca. 1930. 
J. Curtjs, The Gilt Kni, 1936. Ex wallop, n., 4. 

walloping, n. and adj., to wallop, v. (q.v.) : coll. 
Cf. walloptr, —2. Also as adv., though it may be 
merely a reinforcing adj., as in Hync, 1903, ‘ I came 
upon a walloping great stone.’ 

Wallsy. A M all's Ice-Cream man : coll. : from 
ca. 1925. James Curtis, The Gtli Kid, 1936. 
wallup. S(‘e wallop, n. and v. 
wallwort is occ. a])[tliefl iruorri'ctly to the wall 
pellitory, the jfellitorv of Sjiain, and the comfriy : 
mid-(h 16-20. Vropwlv samfmeus (Indus. O.E.l). 

Wallyford. ‘ I’lie usual run on a wet whole 
school-day ’ (alxuit 3^ miles) : Londto c(31. : late 
C. 19 20.‘ 

walnut, shoulder. To enlist as a soldier : coll. : 
1838, 1). Jcrrold ; t by 19(*0. C’f. brown AV.s.s and 
the coll. us(‘ of rnaho(j(iny. 

walnut-shell. A very light carriage : 1810 

(O.E.D.) ; oh. ('f rocklf-shill [hoat). 

Waltham’s calf, as wise as. ^ cry foolish : coll.: 
ca. 1520-1830. Skelton ; (Jro.se, 3rd ed. Perliaps 
suggested by the wise men of Goiham, who ‘ dragged 
the pond beeause tlie moon hail fallen into it ’ 
(Charles Kingsley). Apperson. 

waltsom(e). Ineoneet for wlatsovw, detestable : 
late (\ 14-16. O.E.D. 

waltz ; ( sp. waltz hither and thither, (a)round or 
about. To move in liglit or s])rightly or nimble 
fashion ; to buzz round or fuss about : from ea. 
1870: resj). coll, and s. (The O.E.D.’s example of 
1862 is S.E.) 

waltz into. To attack, ‘ w'alk into ’ (a person) ; 
coll. (— 1923). Manehon. 

W^tz Matilda ; gen. as vbl.n., waltzitKj Matilda, 
carrying one's swag : Australian : from ca. 1910. 
Ex the song Waltzing Matilda. 

wamble ; C. 18-20, womble. A rolling, or a feel- 
ing of uneasiness or nausea, m the stomach : 
C. 17-20 : S.E. until mid-C. 18, then coll, and dial. 
As coll., ob. except in the womhles, a sensation of 
nausea. Ex wamble, to feel nausea.—2. Hence, milk 
fever : coll, and dial. : C. 18-20 ; ob.—3. A rolling 
or staggering movement or gait, esp. in {up)on the 
wamble, st.aggenng, wobbly or wobbling: coll, 
(ob.) and dial. : from ca. 1820. Ex wamble, v.i., to 
roll about as one walks. 


wamble (or, C. 18, womble-)cropped or -stomached. 

Sick at the stomach : re^sp. mid-C. 16-20, but in 
C. 19-20 only U.S. and until mid-C. 18, S.E. ; 
C. 16-?, so prob. not late enough to bo eligible. 
See wamble, 1 ; cf.: 

wamblety (or womblety-)cropped. Suffering, in 
the stomach, the ill cffiM-ts of a debauch : late 
C. 17-early 19. B.E. ; Grose, A variant of pre¬ 
ceding. (In U.S., fig. uncomfortable.) 

wames thegither, nail twa. To coit: Scots: 
C. 17 (?)-20. Lit., vxirne, belly. 

wa’n. Wasn't : sol. : late C. 19-20. ‘ ’Bout 

five to ten, wa’n it, Sam ? ’, Time, ami Tide, Nov. 24, 
1934. 

wan-horse chaise. A one-horsed chaise : a Hyde 
Park Corner joke, ca. 1820-30. Bee, 1823. 

wand. Incorrect for wan (sail of windmill) : 
mid-C. 18-20. O.E.D. 

wander. To lead astray ; fig., to confuse, be¬ 
wilder : coll.: from mid-1890’8. (O.E.D.) 

wander ! Go away ! : ca. 1880-1905. "Ware, 
w’ho cias.sifies it as ,strc‘ot s. 

wangle. A ‘ wrangling ’ ; some favour illicitly 
obtained : from 1915 : orig. military. Ex the v,— 
2. Hence (— 1935), a swindle, 

wangle, v.t. To arrange to suit oneself; con¬ 
trive or obtain with sly cunning, insidiously or 
illicitly ; to manipulate, to ‘ fake ’ : jirmters’ s. 
(— 1888) >, before or by 1911, fairly gen. ; in 
G.4V., a very common soldiers’ word ; since G.W. 
very gen. indecil. Jacobi, 1888 ; esp, B. & P., 
Esp. wamjle a job, wangling leave (of absence).—2. 
Hence as v.i. : 1920 (O.E.D. Sup.).—To persuade 
(one) to do something : 1926 (ibid,). Possibly ex 
dial. VMingle, to shake, as W. suggests ; perhaps 
(O.E.D.) ex waggle; in cithiT case, perhap* in¬ 
fluenced by wanky, q.v. 

wangler. One who ‘ w-angles ’ (see preceding) : 
from ca. 1910. Edgar Wallace*, in Private Selby, 
1912, ' A wangler is ... a nicker, a shirker, a 
grouser—-any bloomin’ thing that talks a lot an’ 
don’t do much work,’ \V.—2. Hence*, from ca. 1015, 
a BchemeT (cf. vmiglc, n.). 

wan g lin g . The* n. ex wangle, v. (q.v.) : from ca, 
1915. Cf. wangler, 
wank. See wonk. 

wanker. A bloater : Foisted School ; 1892, The 
Felstedian, Oct. ; ibid., .June, 1897, ‘ He snifls, 
’eugh, wankers again.’ Ex sttnker (via stwanker) 
wanky, wonky. Spurious, inferior, wrong, dam¬ 
aged or injured ; printers’ (— 1904) >, by 1914, 
gen. ‘ A wanky tanner ~ a snide (q.v.) sixpence.’ 

E. & H. Prob. ex dial, wankle, unsteady, jire*- 
eariems; elelii ate in he*alth ; sickly. In East 
Anglian dial., wanky is ‘ feeble ' ; E.D.D.—2. 
Hence, nervous, jurnjiy : Air Force : from 1915. 

F, k Gibbons. 

wannegan. A store : Canadian : C. 20. John 
Beames. Ex a Bed Inelian word. 

wa’n’t ; wamt (q.v.). Was not: coll. (1702, 
Vanbrugh) : - , in mid-C). 19, low coll. ; also dial. 
Via wasn't. 

want an apron. To be out of work ; workmen’s 
(— 1909); ob. Ware, ‘ The apron off ’. 

want doing, it will; it wants or wanted doing. It 
will, does, or did need doing : mid-C. 16-20 : S.E. 
until late C. 19, then coll. ‘ Seton Merriman 1898, 
‘ Roden is a scoundrel . . . and W'ants thumping,’ 
O.E.D. 

want in ; want out. T'> wish to enter ; to wish 
to go out; from ca. 1840 : coll, of Scotland, 
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Northt^rn Ireland, and U.S. Abbr. want to go in or 
out. (O.E.D.) 

want it 1, it’s up there (with a tap on one’s fore¬ 
head) you ; or that’s where you want it. You 

should use your brains ! : a lower-class and military 
o.p. : from ca. 1908. B. & P. 

want-to-was(s)er, n. and adj. (An athlete or a 
pugilist) hopeful but past his prime : Canadian ; 

C. 20. tlohn Beames. 

wanted. A wanted person (whether advertised 
for in tlie Situations Vacant, or sought by the 
police) ; coll. ; 1793, W. Roberts, ‘ 1 design to 

publish a list of Wantods, solely for the use of j’our 
Paper,’ O.K.l). In the police sense, the adj. app. 
arises ca. 1810—Vaux has it; the comparatively 
rare n., 1003 (O.E.D.) 

wants his liver scraping ! Applied, as a c.p., to a 
superior in an evil temper: military : from 1914. 

B. & P. 

’“wap. To copulate (gen. v.i.): o. : C. 17-oarly 
19. Rowlands, 1610; B.E. ; Grose, Ist ed. Ex 
wap (down), to throw (dov^m) violently : ef. knocks 
to coit with (a woman). Whence, wappened, de¬ 
flowered, wanton. Cf. wap-apace. —2. See whop, v. 

*wap-apace, mort. A woman experienced in 
copulation : c. : late C. 17-early 19. ihE,, Grose. 

See wap and cf. the c.p. if she won't wap for a win, 
let her trine for a make. ‘ If she won't Lie with a Man 
for a Penny, let her Hang for a Half-penny,’ B.E. : 
same period. 

wap-John. A gentleman’s coachman : sporting: 
ca. 1825-60. O.E.D, 

wapper. See whopper. — wapping. See whop¬ 
ping. 

*wapping-dell,-mort. A whore : c. : C. 17-18. 
Resp. Rowlands, Dekker. See wap. 
waps(e), wops(e). A wasp : sol. and d>al. : 

C. 18-20, Esp. in pi., owing to the dilheulty of 
pronouncing vxisps. 

war. Was : (dial., prob. from C. 17) and sol. 

(C. 19-20). Baumann. 

war !, (an 3 rway,) it’s winning the. A bitterly 
ironic military c.p. of the G.W., apropo.s of some¬ 
thing disliked : 1915. F. & Gibbons. 

war !, it’s a great. An ironic military c.p. : G.W. 

(not before 1915), 

war and strife. Rare for trouble and strife,, q.v. 

(B. & P.) 

war ’awks ! ; war orks I ; warrocks ! ; wor- 
racks (-ocks)! Nee warorks I 
war-baby. An illegitimate born during the G.W.: 
late 1916 ; ob. Ex the N.E. sense, a child that is 
born, during a war, while its father is on active 
service.—2. A young soldier, esp. if a subaltern : 
military : 1917-18. F. & Gibbons. 

war-caperer. A privateer: naval coll.: (?) 

C, 18-early 19. Bowen. 

war-cry. A mixture of stoui and mild ale: i 

taverns’ : 1882-ca. 86. Ware derives it from The 
War Cry, the periodical of the Nalvation Army, 
which ‘ spoke stoutly and ever [ ?] used mild terms ' 

war-hat or -pot. A spiked helmet: military 
(- 1904) ; ob. by 1916, f by 1918. 

War House, the. The War Ollice : General Staff’s 
and Generals’ : 1916 ; ob. B. <fc P. 

war on I, there’s a. A military c.p. = ‘ hurry 
up 1 ’ or palliating a refusal : 1916-18, F, & Gib¬ 
bons. Occ. preceded by remember. 

war-paint. One’s best or official clothes, with ' 
jewels decorations, etc. : coll,.: 1859, H. Kingsley, 

‘ Old Lady E— in her war-paint and feathers \ 


WARMING-PAN 

O.E.D. Ex lit. sense.—2. Hence, make-up: 
theatrical; late C. 19-20. 

warbler. A singer that, for paj% liquor, or other 
benetit, goes to, and sings at meetings : low : from 
ca. 1820 ; ob. 

warbling on the topmost bough, be left. To be 

left with one’s stocks and shares and unable to sell 
them: jocular Stock Exchange (— 1923). Man- 
chon. 

ward-room joints as lower-deck hash. ‘ Officers’ 
conversation or information whicih finds its way 
forward ’ ; naval : C. 20. Bowen, 
ware skins, quoth Grubber, when he flung the louse 
into the fire. A semi-proverbial c.p. of ca. 1670- 
1770. Ray, 1078 ; Fuller, 1732 {Grub for Grubber, 
shiu^ for skins). Apperson. 

warehouse. A fashionable pawn-shop: Society 
(— 1901); ob. W’hence : 

warehouse, V, To pawn (an article) : Society 
(— 1904); ob. Cf. n. Perhaps ex :—To put in 
prison : 1881, Punch, Feb. 12 (C).E.D.). Cf. jug, v. 

warm. An act of warming, a becoming warm : 
mid-C. 18-20: S.E. until mid-(.'. !!>, then coll. 
Esp. in get or have a warm, give a warm. 

warm, v. To thrash: s. (— 1811) and dial. 
(— 1824) >, by 1850, coll. Lex. Bal. ; ‘ (hithbert 
Bi'de ’, 1853. Also warm one's jacket : cf. dust one's 
jacket. —2. Hence, to berate. ‘ call over the coals ’ : 
I'oll. : from ca. 1870. H., 5th ed. Cf. the serni- 

c.p. ril warm yer, a vague (’ockney threat. 

warm, adj. Rich : from ca. 1570 : S.E. until 
late C. 18, then coll. Grose, 1st ed. Ex warm, 
comfortably e.--labhshed or settled. (O.E.D.)—2. 
Of an account or bill: exorbitant. Coll. : from ca. 
1890 ; ob. (T. hot. 

warm as they make them. Sexually loose : coll. 
(— 1909)- Ware. Cf. hot stuff am] : 

warm bit. Such a woman .- low: 1SS(> ; slightly 
ob. Ware. 

warm comer. ‘ A nook wIktc birds are found in 
jjlcnty ', Ware, who by birds means harlots ; sport¬ 
ing and Society (~ 1909). Punning S.E. sense. 

warm flannel. Mixed sjiirits served hot : public- 
house (— 1823); t by 1900. Cf. hot flannel. 

warm member or ’un. A whore ; a whore¬ 
monger : low: mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. Ex uxirm, 
amorous, prone to sexual desire and priu:ticc.—2. 
(Only w. m.) A very energetic, pushful person : 
ca. 189,5, Keep it Dark (a music-hall song), ‘ Dr 
Kenealy, that popular bloke, | That extremely warm 
member, the member for Stoke.’ 

warm shop or show. A brothel : low {— 1923). 
Manehon. (ff. hot stuff in its sexual sense. 

warm-sided. (A sbq). a fort) mounting heavy 
batteries: naval coll. (— 1904). F. <fell. Jh'cause 
such a ship can supply a warm reception. 

warm sun, out of God’s blessing into the. See 
out of. 

warm the wax of one’s ear. To box a person’s 
ear: low: ca. 1860-1915. H., 3rd ed. An 

elaboration of warm one's jacket (see warm, v,). 

warm with, adj. and n. (Spirits) warmed with 
hoi water and swe^etened with sugar : coll. : 1840, 
T. A. Trollope (O.E.D.), the n. ; 1836, Dickons, the 
adj. Contrast cold without. 

warmed-up corpse, feel like a. To feel half-dead : 
low (— 1923). Manehon. 

warmer. A smart person: Glasgow (— 1934). 
Cf. hot, expert. 

warming-pan. A female bed-fellow : from the 
Restoration ; ob. Esp. a Scotch warming-pan : sea 
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WASHING 


Scotch w.-p. D’Avenant, B.E., Grose.—2. A large, 
old-fashioned watch, properly of gold (a silver one 
being a frying-pan) ; late C. 17-20; very ob. 

B. E. ; H., Jird-5th edd. Ex size : cf. turnip. — 

3. A locum tenens, csp. among the clergy : from 
raid-1840’s ; slightly ob. The abbr. W.F. is rare 
for any person other than ‘ a clergyman holding a 
living under a bond of resignation ’, F. & H. : 
clerical (— 1864). H., 3rd ed. Now only his¬ 

torical, the practice having been made illegal. 

wanning the bell. ‘ Having one’s relief turned 
out early ’ : nautical : late C. 19-20. Bowen. 
(The boll that sounds the hours.) 

wamt. fciee wa’n’t. But also ‘ were not 
warorks or warrocks I; war orks I; war ’awks I 
Ware hawks !, i.e. look out for yourself: sol. : mid- 

C. 19-20. Baumann. 

•warp. The criminal confederate who watches : 
c. : late C. IG-earJy 17. Greene. ? watch cor¬ 
rupted. 

warrab. A harrow : hack 8. (— 1859). IL, Isted. 
warrant officers’ champagne. Hum and ginger- 
ale mi.xed : naval jocular coll. : ('. 20. Bowen. 

warrant you, I or I’ll. I’ll be bound : coll.: late 
C. 18-20. 

warrantee. (Juarautee : catachn*sti(' : mid- 
C. 17-20 ; ob. (O.K.D.) 

•warren. A broth#-! ; a boardmg-scliool : c. > 
lows.: late C. 17-(‘arly 19. B.E., Gro.s{‘. .Jocular. 

(Jf, cunny-irarrcn, q.v.—2. ‘ He that is Security for 
Goods taken up, on Credit, by K.xtravngant young 
Gentlemen B.E. : c. : Ch 17-18. Dekkt-r, ICE., 
Grose. By sense-perversion-—or perhajis merely, as 
the O.E.I). holds, by misapprehension, of warren, a 
variant of warrant. 

warrigal. A worthless man ; Australian bu.sh- 
slang (— 1898). Ex Aboriginal for ‘ wild ’ (orig. ‘ a 
dog ’). Morns 

warrocks I See warorks ! 

wars, have been in the. To show signs of injury, 

marks of ill or hard usage ; coll. ; 1850, S(*oresby 
(O.lCl).). E.\ a veteran soldier’s s(rars. 

wart. A youthlul subaltern: 1894. ‘ .J. 8. 

Winter ’ (O.E.I).) : s. >, by 1930, coll.—-2. A naval 
cadet : naval : C. 20. liowen.—3. An objection¬ 
able fellow : upper olasst's’ : from ea. 1919, Ex 
senses 1 and 2, Perliajis nbhr. wart-hog. —4. The 
single star of a 2ud lieuttuiant : military : from 
1914. F. & Gibbons, 

Warwicks. (At eards) sixes : Hegular Army : 
late C. 19 20. F. & Gibbons. The Warwickshire 
Hegiment used to he the 6th Foot. 

Warwickshire Lads, the. The 6th Foot—-after 
1881, tlie Hoyal Warwickshire—Regiment: mili¬ 
tary : late C. 18 -20 ; oh. F, & Gibbons. Partly 
ex the song. Pc Warwickshire Lads and Lasses. 

was for ^vere is a frequent sol. : ef. is for are. See 
esp. O.E.I). at be, p. 717, col. 2. 

was-bird. A ‘ has-been ’ : 0. 20. Cf. never- 

waser. —2. Hence, an elderly man eager to enlist : 
G.W. (F. & Gibbons.) 

wash. An act of ‘ washing ’ : printers’( —1841). 
Cf. V., 2. O.E.D. — 2. A fictitious sale of securities 
(by simple transference, therefore to the brokers’ 
profit) : Stock Exchange (— 1891). The Century 
Diet. Cf. V., 3.—3. School tea or eoCfeo ; Durham 
School (— 1904). Because of its weakness,—i. 
Niuisense ; drivelling sentiment ; from ca. 1905. 
I’erhaps orig. Harrovian: witness Arnold Lunn,19I3; 
Georgette Heyer, Why kSkoot a Butler, 1933, ‘ The 
Public School spirit, and Playing for the Side, and 


all that wash Prob. abbr. hog-wash on bilge and 
slush. —6. Garage s., from ca. 1920, as in Richard 
Blaker, Night-Shift, 1934, ‘ Hales went . . . through 
the workshop to the “ wash ”, where finished jobs 
were left, ready for collection or delivery.’ 

wash, V. To bear testing or investigation ; 
prove to be genuine : coll. : 1849, 0. Brontes 

‘ That willn’t wash. Miss,’ O.E.T). ‘ As good fabrics 

and fast dyes stand the operation of washing 
F. & H.—2. To punish, to ‘ rag ’ (a fellow workman 
for faksehood or miseonduet) by hanging type-cases 
on his desk, or (among tailors) by swearing and 
cursing loudly : printers’ s. (— 1841) >, by 1900, 
gen. craftsmen’s. Savage’s Diet, of Printing. 
Presumably ex the notion of purification. Among 
tailors, there is, in C. 20, a secondary nuance, gen. 
as vbl.n. washing, a reprimand by the ‘ boss ’ (as in 
The 7'ailor and Cutter, Nov. 29, J928).—3. To do or 
practise ‘ wash ’ as in n., 2 : Stock Exchange : as 
v.t., app. unrecorded before 1895, but as v.i. implied 
in the vbl.n. as in : 1870, Medbcry, Men and 

Mysteries of Wall Street, ‘ Brokers had become fear¬ 
ful of forced quotations. Washing had become a 
constant trick before the panic, and bids were now 
closely ac;nitinised.’ Perhaps ex one hand washes the 
other (O.E.D.); perhaps ex take in one another's 
washing. Cf.: 

wash about, v.i. (Of stocks and shares) to he in 
(rapid) circulation : Stock Exchange coll. (— 1923). 
Manchon. 

wash-boards. White facings on the early uni¬ 
forms : naval : late (J. 19-t'arIy 20. Bowen. 

wash-deck boatswain. ‘A non speuahst war¬ 
rant officer ’ : naval : (J. 20. Ibid. 

wash-house ghost. Toasted bread : military ; 
C. 20. B. P. 

wash one’s face in an ale-clout. To take a glass 
of ale : coll. : ca. 1540-90. ‘ Proverbs ’ Heyvvood. 

Ex putting one’s face far into the jug. etc. 

wash one’s or the head without soap. To scold a 
person: coll.: ea. 1580-1620. Barnaby Rich, 
1681. Apperson. 

wash one’s ivories or neck. To drink : low • 
1823, Monenefi' {ivories) ; neck (— 1904). On the 
tavwA one's brain, head, etc., to drink wine. Gf. 
sluice one's ivories (Punch, 1882) and sluice one's bolt, 
q.v. 

wash-out. A laihire (thing or person) ; a dis- 
ap])ointment or ‘ sell ’ ; a eaneellation : used in the 
Boer War (J. Milne, 'J'ke Epistles of Atkins. 1902). 
Perhaps ex w.'O., a gap or hole caused by violent 
erosion, but much more prob. ex :—2. In shooting, 
a shot right off the target : military : aj)p. from ea. 
1850, if not earlier. Ex pointing out of shots on 
the old iron targets by the application of paint or, 
gen., some kind qf wash, 

wash-pot. A hat : universities’ : ca. 1880-1910. 
F, & H. Ex the shape. 

wash-up. A scrubbing and sterilising of the 
hands before an operation : medical coll. (— 1933). 
Slang, p. 193. 

washed-out. (Severely) wounded : military (not 
very gen.): 1916; ob. G. H. McKnight, English 
Words, 1923. 

washer-dona. A washerwoman : low London : 
from ca. 1860 ; ob. Ware. 

washical. What do you call it ? : illiterate : ca. 
1550-1600. Still, Gammer Qurtons Needle. Per¬ 
haps ex what shall I call it ? 

washing, n. Ex wash, v., 2, 3 : resp. 1826, 1870 
(both earlier than v.). 
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WATER ONE’S PLANTS 


washing the tiles, vbl.n. Pouring out tho Mah 
Jong tiles: Mah Jong players’: from late 1923; 
ob. (Agatha Christie, The Murder of Roger 
Ackroyd, 1926.) 

*washman. A beggar with sham sores : c. of ca. 
1550-80. Awdelay, 1561. Prob. because the sores 
will wash out. 

wasn’t. Was not: coll.: C. 17-20. Cf. isn't 
and v'on't. 

wasp. A vencreally diseased harlot; ca. 1785- 
1850. Grose, 2nd ed.,‘. . . Who like a wasp carries 
a sting in her tail.’ 

waste, cut to. ‘ To apportion (time) wastefully ’ : 
sporting : 1863 ; very ob. Kx tailoring sense, ‘to 
cut (cloth) in a wasteful manner ’. O.E.L). 

waste, house of. ‘ A tavern or alehouse where 
idle people waste both their time and money ’, 
Grose, let ed. : literary coll. : ca. 1780-1850. 
Cf. : 

waste-butt. A publican: coll. (— 1823); f by 
1890. Egan’s Grose.—2. An eating-house : jocular 
c. of ca. 1880-1916. Eaumann. 

waste of ready. Esp. gambling ; Oxford Univer¬ 
sity : ca, 1820-50. Egan’s Grose. I.e. the ready, 
cash. 

Wat; occ. wat. A hare : late C. 15-20 : coll, 
till C. 19, then dial. A familiar use of the proper 
name : cf. Ned for a donkey. 

*watch, his (her, my, etc.). Himself, etc. : c.: 
ca. 1530-1690. Copland, ca. 1530; Harman; 
Dekker. Cf. his 7iibs, watch and seals, and jierhaps 
dial (face), for semantics.—2. Paddy’s watch. See 
Paddywhack. 

watch and seals. A sheep's head and pluck : low 
(— 1860) ; ob. n„ 2nd ed. But earlier as watch, 
chain and seals : 1811, Lex. Bal. 

watch it I, I’d. Ortainly not; I certainly 
won’t ! : low c.p. (— 1923), Manchon. 

watch out, v.i. To be on one's guard ; to look out: 
U.S. coll, (1880’s), anglicised ca. 1905; by 1930, 
S.E.—2. The n., as in keep a watch-out, dates from 
ca. 1910 and, though still coll., is not very gen. 

watcher. ‘ A person set to watch a dress-lodger ’ 
(q.v.) : low: from 1860’s. Greenwood, The Seven 
Curses of London, 1869.—2. One spying for bribery : 
electioneering coll. (— 1909). Ware. 

watcher . . . ? What do you , . . ? : sol. : 
C. 19-20. Oorothy vSayers, Clouds of irt7n,es5, 1926, 
* Watcher mean . . . ? ’ 

^watchmaker. Gen. J)!. ‘ The idle and dissolute, 

who live in Calmet's-buildings. Oxford-street ’ : c. 
(— 1839) ; t hy 1880. Brandon. (3*. : 

*watchmaker (in a crowd). A thief that sfieiual- 
ises in stealing watches : c. : mid-C. 19 20. H., 

Ist ed., ivatchmaker ; 5tii ed., u\ in a crowd. Prob. 
ex preceding entry. 

water. Boating, aquatics : Westminster School 
coll. (— 1881). Pascoe, Our Public Schools.—2. 
Additional nominal capital created by ‘ watering ’ 
(see water, V., 2) : U.S. coll. (1883) anglicised ca. 
1885 ; by 1900, S.E. St James's Gazette, June 14, 
1888. 

water, V. To entertain freely, to ‘ treat ’: ca. 
1740-60. (O.E.D.) Water costing nothing.—2. To 

increase (the nominal capital of a company) by tho 
creation of shares that, though they rank for 
interest, carry no corresponding capital: U.S. coll. 
(1870) anglicised ca. 1880 ; by 1900, S.E. Occ. 
water up (1899). F. & H.; O.E.D. I.e. weaken by 
dilution. 

water, between wind and. See shot between wind 


and water. — ^water, hot. See hot water. — water, 
over the. See over the water. 

water, make a hole in the. To drown oneself 
suicidally : 1853, Dickens (O.E.D.). 

water, the malt’s above the. Ho is drunk : semi- 
proverbial c.p. : ca. 1670—1770. A])})erson. Cf. 
tho proverbial and equivalent the nuilt is above wheat 
with him (mid-C. 16-early 19). 

water-barrel. See water-butt. — water-box, 
-course, -gap, -gate. The female pudend : low : 
C. 19-20. C3’. water-engine, waterworks. 

water bewitched. V’ery thin beer : coll.(— 1678); 
ob. Kay. (Unholy iniiuence at work.)—-2. Hence, 
weak tea: coll.: C. 18-20. Swift; Grost'; Dana. 
—^3. Occ. of both (1699, T. Brown) ; f by 1800. 
O.E.D.—4. Occ. of punch (1785), occ. of coffee : 
dial. ( — 1825) and (as for broth) coll. In all 
four sen.se.s, oco. water damaged : C. 19—20 coll. ; 
ob. 

water-bobby. A water-pobcc'inan : Iovvit clas.ses’ 
{— 1887). Baumann. 

water-bottle. A total abstainer : lower class 
urban (— 1909). Ware. ('f. water-waggon, q.v. 

water-bruiser(, gen. rare old). A tough (and old, 
hard-workmg) shoreman: nautical (— 1909). 
Ware. 

water-butt, occ. -barrel. The stomach ; lower 
classes' : late C. 19-20. 

water-can, Jupiter Pluvius has got out (or put, or 
turned, on) his. A coll. c.p. for ‘ It is ruining ’ ; 
a])plie(i mostly to a lii'avy shower. From ca. 1870 ; 
ob. 

water-carnival, the. ‘Cleaning down a warship 
after coaling ’ : na\al : Ch 20. Bowm. 

water-cart, v.i. To W'cey) : 1921, W. de IMorgan 
(O.E.D. Su}).) ; ob. Ex th(“ n. 

water-cart, on the. An occ. variant of water- 
waggon, on the, (j v. 

water-colours, wife in. See wife.—water-course. 
See water-box. 

water-dog. A Norfolk dumjilmg : from ca. 1860 ; 
ob. H., 3rd ed. 

water-dona. A wasluTWoman : low urban, es]). 
London (— 1909). Ware. Als,o washer-dona, q.\ . 

water-engine. ‘ The urinary org.ans male or 
female F. & 11. : low : lati' (\ 19-20. 

water-funk. A ])erson shy of water: schools’ : 
1899, Kipling ; now' coll, 
water-gap, -gate. See water-box. 
water-grass. Water-cress : Anglo-lri.sh sol. : 
C. 18-20. O.MD. 

Water-Gunners, the. The Royal Marines : mili¬ 
tary : ea. 1870-1914. 11., 6th ed. Becau.su they 

are ‘ arujihibious 

water in one’s shoes. A source of discomfort or 
annoyance: C. 18 coll. North, ca. 1740, ‘They 
cares.sed his lordship . . . and talked about a time 
to dine with him ; all which (as they say) was 
“ water in his shoes Abbr. as welcome as water 
in one's shoes, very unwu'lcome : mid-C. 17-20 : coll, 
till late C. 19, then dial. only. Ajiperson. 

water-logged. Dead-drunk : coll. (— 1923). 
Manchon. 

water-mill. The female pudend : low (— 1811). 
Lex. Bal. 

water of life. Gin : from early 1820’8; ob. 
Egan’s Grose ; H., 2nd ed. App. on Fr. eau-de-vie 
(brandy). 

water one’s horse at Highgate. See Highgate.— 
water one’s nag. See nag. 
water one’s plants. To weep : jocular coll.: oa. 
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1540-1880; in C. 19, dial. only. Udall; Lyly; 
Swift. On S.E. to weep. (Apper* 

Bon.) 

♦water-pad. A thiof operating' on the water, esp. 
on the TharaoH ; c. : late C. 17-<‘arly 19. B.Ef; 
Grose. The S.E. (nautical) variant is water-rat 
((’lark Russell). 

water-scriger. ‘ A doctor who preRori])es from 
inspecting tlie wat<ir of his patients Grose, .‘{rd ed.; 
late V. lH-<*arly 19. A srrigrr is presumably eerier 
(or ecryer), one who (de)scrieH. Cf. t S.E. water- 
exiMer. 

♦water-sne^, the. ‘ Robbing Rbips ... on a 
. . . river or canal, . . . generally in the night ’ : 
c. of ca. 1810- 90. Vaux.—2. Hence, waler-sneaka- 
rnan, such a thief: c. {— 18211); t 1900. 
Pagan’s Grose. 

water the dragon. See dragon ; cf. nag, water 
one' a .— water up. See water, V., 2. 

water-waggon, on the. 'i’eetotnl for the time 
being: U.S. (— 1904), anglicised by 1908. From 
ca. 1915, often on the waggon. 

Waterbary watch. Scotch; C. 20. P. P.. 
Rhyming Slang, 19.'12. 

Wateries, the. The Naval h]xhibition at South 
Kensington: ('oll. : ca. 188(5-1910. CT. the Col- 
inderiea and the Fishenea, qq.v. 

Waterings, the ^Spital stands too nigh St Thomas k. 

Copious wcey)ing Kornctinu's produces an illne.s.s: 
proverbial c.p. : late ('. 1(5-17. This ])lace, near a 
brook used for watering liorse.s, stood near London, 
and on the (’antcrl)ury road, and, as it w'as the 
Surnw execution-ground until the (’. 17, tlie name 
is often ernployi'd allusively in C. l(>-mid-17, as in 
Jonson, 1(550, ‘ He may pi'rhaps take a d(‘gree at 
Tj'burn . . ., come to n^ad a lecture j I'pon 
A(]uinas at St Thomas a Wutering.s, j And so go 
forth a laureat in heinj) circli*.’ 

Waterloo (or w.). A half])<‘nny : London : ca. 
1830-75, Ware. Ex the former toll (a halfpenny) 
paid to cToss Waterloo Hridgc*. 

Waterloo day. Pay-day . military : from ca. 
1870; oh. Balaclava day. 

waterman ; (not m 2, 3) watersman. A blue silk 
bandken hief: e. or low’ ( — 1839); very ob. Re- 
eaiisf* worn (bglit or flark) by friends of Cambridge 
and Oxford at the time of the boat-raei'. Brandon, 

—2. An artist in water-colours : 1888 (O.K.l).) : s. 

*, by 1920, coll. -3. One possc.ssing (expert) know- 
l«‘dg(‘ of l)()ating ; coll. : 1912 (0.10.0.). 

waters. 1 hunt mgs in water-colour : coll. : 1909, 
The Daily ('hronicle, June 4 (O.E.D.), 
waters, watch one’s. ‘ To kei'p a strict watch on 
any one's actions Grose, 3rd cd. : coll. : late C. 18- 
early 19. lOx urinnspcrtion. 
water’s man, watersman. Sev waterman, I. 
waterworks, d'lie unnarv organs; low’ : inid- 
C. 19-20; oh.—2. waterworks, turn on the. 'J'o 
weep : coll. : mid-C. 19-20. Ex jocular S.E. 
iraterworka, tears. Cf. watery-headed. —3. (the 

waterworks.) Rain : 1931, Dorothy Sayers, The 
Five lied. Herrings, 1931, ‘ You’d think they turned 
on the wat(ir-works yesterday on purpose' to spoil my 
sketching-jiartv,’ 

watei'y-headed. ‘ Apt to shed tears ’, Grose, 1st 

ed. : ca. 1780-1890. 

waun(d)s I An illiterate form of wounds !: 

(\ 17-18. (O.E.D.) 

wave a flag of defiance. To be drunk; low: 
ca. 1870-1915. 

wavy (or W.) Bill. A R.N.V.R. officer in a ship 


WAY FOR, BE OUT OF THE 

for training; naval: C. 20. Bowen. Cf. tmi’y 
navy. 

wavy in the syls. ‘ Imperfect in one’s lines ’: 
theatrical {— 1904); ob. F. & H. Lit., unsteady 
in one’s syllables (cf. syl-alinger, q.v.). 

wavy navy, the. The Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve : C. 20. Bowen, ‘ Seldom beard afloat 
wavy rule, make. To be rolling-drunk : printers’: 
from ca. 1880. Ex the rule or line that waves 
thus ; 

wax. A rage; esp. he tn a leax : 1854, ‘ Cuthbert 
Bede‘ 1 used to rush out in a b^arfui state of 
wax,’ O.E.D. 't ex waxy, q.v., or, as W. suggests, 
‘ evolved ex archaic to wax wroth ’. 

wax, close as. Extremely mean or secretive : 
1772, (’umberland (O.E.D.) : coll. >, by 1850, S.E. 
Because impermeable to water and perhajjs because 
sticky. 

wax, lad or man of. See lad of wax. 
wax, my cock of. A shoemakers’ term of address 
(— 1823); ob. ‘Jon Bee.’ 

wax, nose of ; gen. have a, to be very imjiression- 
ahle : J.,ondon (— 1823); f by 1900. ‘Jon Bee.’ 

wax-pot. A person apt to be ‘waxy’ (q.v.); 
coll. (— 1923). Manchon. Ex tear, q.v,, or/«.s«-^o^ 
waxed, be (well). To be (well)known • tailors’ : 
from ca. 1870. ‘ So-and-so has been well waxed, i.e. 

Wo know all about him,’ F. & H. 

waxed, have (a person). A military variant 
(G.W’. and after) of have someone cold (F. & Gib¬ 
bons.) And Cockney: E. Pugh, 190(5. Ex the 
preceding, 

waxiness ; waxy. Angriness, jironeness to rage ; 
angr}’; resp. ( —)1904 and 1853, Dickens. Al¬ 
though waxy is recorded earlier than tvax, the latter 
may have arisen the earlier ; yet, semantically, the 
transition from lit. wary to fig. wary is not difficult : 
of. sticky, adj.—2. waxy is also a nickname (ob. in 
(’. 20) for a cobbler : 1851, Mayhew ((J.E.D.). Ex 
his frequent use of wax.—3. A saddler : military : 
C. 20. F. k Gibbons. 

waxy-homey. An actor that blacks up with 
burnt cork ; a ‘ nigger-minstrel ’ : theatrical ; 
C. 20. The homey = a man. 

’way. Away; coll. (I’.S., 186G,) anglicised late 
in C. 19. Esp. in 'ivay hack. 

way, be up her. To be in coitu with a w’oman : 
low ; late('. 19-20. Always in an innuendo: pun¬ 
ning neighbourhood. 

way, in a. In a state of vexation, anxiety, dis¬ 
tress ; dial, ai^l coll. : mid-C. 19-20. (O.E.D.) 

way, in a kind or sort of. A modifying tag : 
coll. : mid-C. 19-20. 

way, in the (e.g. fish). Engaged in (e.g. the fish- 
trad('): lowi'r classes’ coll. : late C. 19-20 ; slightly 
ob. Manchon. ‘ He’s in the grocery way.’ Now’, 
way i.s gen. ri'filaeed by line. 

way, pretty Fanny’s. Se e pretty Fanny’s way, 
way, that; gen. a little, or rather, that way. 

‘ Approximating to that condition ’ : coll. : mid- 
C. 17-20. Dickens, 1837, ‘ “ I’m afraid you’re wet.” 
“ Yes, I am a little that way O.E.D. Cf. : 

way, the other ; gen. all, quite, very much the 
other way. Diverging from a stated condition ; 
coll. : mid-C. 19-20. Trollope, 1858, ‘ They are 
patterns of excellence. 1 am all the other way,* 
O.E.D. Of. way, that. 
way down, all the. See all . . . 

♦way for, be out of the. To be in hiding from 
police wishing to arrest oik for (such and suoh an 
ofTenee): c. (— 1812) ; ob. Vaux. 
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WAY OF, BY 

way of, (being, doing, etc.), by. In the liahit of, 
giving oneself out as, having a reputation for, or 
making an attempt (esp, if persistent or habitual) at 
(being or doing something): coll.: 1824, Miss 

Ferrier, ‘ The t.’oloiiel was by way of introducing 
him into the fashionable circles ’; 1891, The 

Saturday Revieiv. July 18, conecTriing by way of 
being, \ . . And this with an implied disclaimer of 
precise knowledge or warranty on the speaker’s 
part.’ O.E.l).—2. Tn C. 20, the phrase is often 
used almost as if = as it were, ‘ in a sort of way ’ ; 
and, in post-War days, is (or are, etc.) by way of 
being is, only too often, a careless or an aire(^t<‘<l 
synonym of is or are (etc.). 

way of all flesh(, gone the). Pead : lower and 
lower-middle classes' coll. (— 190!)). Ware. Con¬ 
trast wit h the IS.F. si'nse—as in ‘ Erewhon ’ Jiiitler's 
nov(d. 

way of life, the. Prostitution : low Tamdon 
(— 1828) ; ob. ‘ don Pec'.’ 

ways about it (or that], no two. ('J'lu re can be) 
no doubt of it: U.kS. coll. (1818; Thornton) 
anglici'^ed ca. 1840 ; by 1880, S.hh 
ways for Sunday, look both or nine or two. See 
look . . . 

wazz ; WOZZ, V.i. and v.t. To aecornjiany 
(another messenger) unolticially on delivery : Post 
Ofliee telegrap}i-me,ss('ngers’ (— 1985). Perhaps ex 
wangle : ef. siaz ex swindle. 

Waz(z)a or, loosely, Wazzer, the battles of the. 
Two Australian bnislu's with the police, 1915. in the 
Wazza, a low, native (juarter of Cairo : Australian 
military: 1915; ob. P. & P. 

we. h's ; C. l(>-20 : S.h]. until C. 18, tlum sol. 
we do see life ! A C. 20 c.]i., with which cf. this is 
the life. Adofited. in 1981, as a title by the K,ev. 
Desmond Morse-Poycott. Often toe ain't got much 
money but . . . 

we had one and (or but) the wheel came off. A 

military e.j). (C. 20) expressive of feigned helpfiilnes.s 
or droll regf‘<^'t or ‘ gamin ’ comment on words not 
understood. 

we uns. We : low coll. : late C. 19-20. Orig. 
U.S. ; cf. you mis. 

weak brother, sister. An unreliable Jierson: 
religious s. : mid-(’. 19-20. 

weak in the arm(, it’s). A public-house c.j). 
(— 1909; ob.) a})plied to a ‘ half-junt drawn m a 
pint pot ’. AVare. 

weaken !, it’s a great life if you don’t. A mili¬ 
tary c.p. of 1915^18. 

weanie, -y. kSee weeny. (Influenecd by dial. 
weanie, a very young child.) 

wear. To tolerate, jiut up with : Kegular Army : 
C. 20. F. (dbbons. 

wear a revolver-pocket. To carry a revolver: 
low: ca. ISSO 1914. Ware, 

wear a straw in her ear. See straw in her ear. 
wear-arse. A one-horse chaise ; ca. 1785 1880. 
Grose, 2nd ed. Ex jolting. 

’•‘wear it. To bo under ‘ the stigma of having 
turm d a nose ’, Egan’s Grose : c. of ca, 1820- 50. 
Ex : 

’•‘wear it upon. To inform against, try to best (a 
person) : c. : ca. 1810-50. Vaux. It is the nose : 
for semantics, cf. nose, a spy. 

wear the bands. To be hungry : low 8.: ca. 
1810-40. Vaux. 

*wear the broad arrow. To be a convict: o. 
— 1909). Ware. 

wear the head large. To have a headache from 


ah'oholic excess: lower-middle class (— 1909). 
W are 

wear the leek. To be Welsh : Lower and lower- 
middle classes’ (— 1909): coll, rather than s. 
Ware. 

weary. Drunk : proletarian : ca. 1870-1920, 
Cf. dial, weary, sickly, fe(d)le. (Curiously enough, 
the Old TIigli Ger. wuorag, drunk, is cognate with 
A,-S. wcrig. VV.) 

weary Willie. A long-range shell })asHing high 
overhead and, app., slowly: military: 1915-18. 
F. k Gibbon.s. 

weasel, be bit by a bam. To be drunk ; ca. 1670- 
1700. Head. 

Weasel, the. Kobert Cecil. Earl of Salisbury 
(1.568 1612). JaiiK's I called him the Liltlr licagle. 
Dawson. 

weather, go up the ; go down the wind, d o 

prosper; to fare ill, be unfortunate: coll.: resp, 
early C. 17 and C. 17-29; m mid-C. 19-20, dial, 
only, lireton, both ; Pepys ; Berthelson, 17.54 ; 
Scott, 1827. Also, go down the weather, to bei'orne 
bankrupt : C. 17. O.E.D. and Apjierson. 

weather-breeder. A line, bright day : nautical 
(—- 1887). Baumann. 

weather-lorist. A nu'teorologist : jocular 

(— 1928). IMaiichori. 

weather-peeper. (One’s) best eye ; a good look¬ 
out : nautical (— 190!)). Ware. Cf. S.!-), kery 
one's weather-eye open. 

weather-scupper. ‘ It is an old joke at sea ’. 
writes Clark Kussi'll, in 188.8, ‘ to advj.se a greimhorn 
to get a hand.'^pik(‘ and hf)hl it down hard in the 
weathor-Beiipp<Ts to .stcNuly th<‘ shijj’s wild motions.’ 
Coll. ; sliglitly ob 

weaver’s bullock. A sjuat . East-LondomTs 
(— 1880) ; ob. E.D.D, Cf. two-eipd steak, q.v. 

’•‘weaving. ‘ A notorious card-sbaryiing trick, 
donc^ by keeping eertain cards on the knee, or be¬ 
tween the knee and the underside of the table, and 
using them wlien reijiiiri'd by changing them tor the 
cards held in the hand ', II., 8rd ed. : 1808 (O.K.D.) ; 
proi). c. , • gaming s. 

weaving leather aprons. An evasive c.p. n'ply to 
an inquiry as to wlint one has been doing lately : 
low (— 1864). H., 8rd ed., ‘ See newspaper reports 

of the trial for the gold robberu'S on tlu^ South- 
Western Jiailway.’ (Similarly, to an impiiry as to 
one’s vocation, I'm a dolVs-eye weave) : low 
(— 187-1). 11., 5th ed.) Equivalent c.p. replies 

are nut king a trundle for a goose's eye f»r a whim- 
wham to bridle a goose : low (— 1864). H,, 8rd ed. 

wesizling. The act of de])riving a comrade of his 
tip: low (- 1928). Manehon. lOx that pleasant 
creature, the wt'asel. 

web-foot. (PI. web-foots.) A dwilier in the 
E(‘ns : coll, nickname : Irora ca, 1760 ; very ob. 
(O.E.D.) 

webs. (A sailor’s) feet : naval : C. 20. F. & 
Gibbons. Cf. the preceding. 

wedding. The ‘ emptying a necessary house ’ : 
London (— 1785) ; f by 1850. (Jrose, 1st ed. 

wedding, you have been to an Irish. A c.p. ad¬ 
dressed to one who has a black eye : ca. 1785-1850. 
(Jrose, 2nd ed., . . Where black eyes are given 
instead of favours 

’•^vedge. Silver, wliother money or plate, but 
mostly the latter ; hence, oee., money in general : 
c. (— 1725). A New Canting Diet., 1725 ; Grose, 
2nd ed., ‘ Wedge. Silver platiy bi'cause melted by 
the receivers of stolon goods into wedges ’ : H. 
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Ist-Sth edd.—2. the wedge, the last student in 
the classical tripos list; (,'ambrid/»o University 
(— 1852): coll. > j. Also the wooden wedge. On 
^wooden spoon, the last man m the mathematical 
tripos, -f T. H. Wedgwood, in the classical 
tripos in 1824, was to be a famous etymologist. 
O.fc.D., F. H.—3. A Jew: back s. (~ 1859). 
H., Ist ed. Lit., wej. 

*wedge, flash the. To ‘ fence the swag to 
deposit stolen goods with a receiver : c. : mi(l-(\ 19- 
20. Sec ♦wedge, i. 

♦wedge-bobb. The same as wedge-lohb, q.v. 

‘ Oucange Anglicus ’ : but w.-hohb 1 suspt'ot to be a 
misprint. 

♦wedge-feeder. A silver spoon : c. (—1812). 
Vaux. See wedge, 1. (T. : 

♦wedge-hunter. A thief specialising in silver 
plate and watches : c. : rnid-C. 19-20. h’. & H. 

See wedge, 1. 

♦wedge-lobb. A silver snuff-box: c. (— 1812). 
Vaux. See wedge, 1. Cf. : 

♦wedge-yack. A silver watch : c. : mid-C. 19- 
20 ; slightly ob. Ex wedge, 1. 

Wee Free Kirk, the. Th<‘ Free Church of Scot¬ 
land minority alter the majority, in 1900, joined 
with the U.P. (Uiurch to constitute the United Free 
Church. Hence, from 1904, Wee Frees and, from 
1905, Wee Kirkers, the members of that minority. 
Coll, nicknames. O.E.l). 

wee-jee ; wejee. A chimney-pot: ca. 18C4—90. 
11., 3rd ed. Fjtymology obscure ; the word may be a 
perversion ot wheeze, a gag, though tins origin lits 
only sense 3, whieh is perhaps the earlu'st.—2. 
Hence, a (chimney-iiot) hat: late C. 19 (‘arly 20 : 
lower ( lassos', as are scn.scs 1 and 3.--3. Anything 
extremt'ly good of its kind ; esp. a clever invention : 
from ea iSOO ; ob. H., 3rd ed.—i. Hence, a 
band immp : M.L. Coast colliers’ : late C. 19-20„ 
Bowen. 

Wee-Wee. See Wi-Wi. 

wee-wee. A urination ; esp, do a wee-wee: 
nur.s(‘rv d'H. : late C. 19-20. I'erliaps ex water on 
pee. —2. Also, in C 20. as v.i. 

weed. A cigar, a cheroot ; coll. : 1847, Alb(‘rt 
Smith (O.F.I) ). Ex iceed, tobacco.—2. A hat¬ 
band : low (— 1804) : + by 1920. Perhaps ex the 
vague resemblaiure of its shape to that of a large 
cigar.- -3. A leggy, ill-coinjiacted, and otherwise 
interior hor.se : 1845 (O.E.L).) ; Lever. 1859. I*er- 
haps ex weedy, 1. q.v.—4, Hence, a thin, delicate, 
weak and soon-tiring person : 1809, A. L. Smith 
(O.E.l).). 

♦weed, V. To pilfer or steal part of, or a small 
amount from : c. {— 1811); slightly ob Lex. Hal. 
Vaux. Hence, vu-ed a lob, steal small sums from a 
till ; weed a sivag, to abstract part of the spoils un¬ 
known to one's pula and btdore the division of that 
Kpoil : both in Vau.\. Vj\ weed, to remove the 
weeds from. Cf. : 

♦weeding dues are concerned. An underworld 
c.p. (ca. 1810-80) used when a jirocess of ‘ weeding ’ 
(see weed, V.) has been applied. Vaux. 

weedy. (Of horses, dogs) lank, leggy, loose- 
limbed, weak and spiritless : coll. : 1800, The 

Sporting Magazine; 1854, Surtees, ‘ He rode a 

weedy chestnut,’ O.E.D. Lit., like a weed.—2. 
Hence (of persons), lanky and anaemic ; weakly : 
coll. : 1852, Surt-ees (O.E.l).). 

week, inside of a. From Monday to Saturday ; 
coll. : C. 19-20. 

week, knock into the middle of next. To knock 


out (lit. or fig.) completely ; pugilistic s. (1821, 
Moncrieff) >, by 1900, gen. coll. O.E.D. 
week, parson’s. See parson’s week, 
week, when two Sundays come in a ; also (in) the 
week of four Fridays. Never : coll.; C. 19-20; 
mid-C. 18-early 10. H. Brooke, 1760 (O.E.L).) 

week-ender. A week-end mistress : from IHHO’s : 
coll. Ex lit. sense.—2. A week-end holiday ; like¬ 
wise low coll. : from ca. 1895. Oxford -er. 

weekly-accompts. The small square white 
patches on the front, to right and left, of a middy’s 
collar ; ca, 1815-70. V’aux, 1819 (O.E.D.) ; Bowen. 
Now marl' of the beast, q.v. 

week’s (or month’s) end, an attack of the. Lack 

of funds, according as one is paid one’s wages or 
salarv every week or every month : jocular coll. : 
ca. 1890-1915. F. L H. 
wee’l, weele, wee’ll. See we’ll, 
weelildes. Sausages; Olasgow (— 1934). 
weenie, weeny ; weany (rare) and weny (C. 18 
dial. only). Tiny : dial, (-— 1790) >, by 1830, coll. 
Ex wee (jii teeny. —2. (Rarely otlier than weenie !) 
A telegraph clerks’ warning that an inspector is 
coming : 0. 20. L’. <& H., 1904. ? cx warning. 

weep Irish. To shed crocodile tears; feign 
sorrow : coll. : late C. 16~mid-18. Fuller, 1650 ; 
Mrs Ccntlivre. Ex the copious lamentations of the 
Irish at a keening. Apperson. 

weeper. (Gen. pi.) A long and flowing side- 
whisker, such as was ‘ sported ’ by ‘ LonJ Dun¬ 
dreary ’ in the play Oar American Cousin : coll.: 
from ca. 1860 ; ob. Ex Dundreary weepers (1859), 
later Ficcxidilly weepers. E. A. Sothern played the 
leading part ; in 1858, the piece was hardly a suc¬ 
cess ; in J859-60, it was the rage.—2. (Gen. pi.) 
An eye : late C. 19- 20. Cf. peeper. —^3. A senti¬ 
mental problem-novel : journalists’ : from ca. 1925. 
Neil Bell, Winding Hoad, 1934. 

Weeping Cross (or weeping cross), return (home) 
or, more gen., come home by. To fail badly ; be 
gricvou-sly disappomted : from early 1560's ; ob. 
Bullein (1564), Gosson. Lyly, playwright Hevwood, 
Grose, Spurgeon, William Morris (1884). Ex a 
])lace-name employed allusively. Nares, F. <fe H., 
O.E.l)., Apperson. 

weeping willow. A pillow ; rhyming s. : late 
C. 19-20. F, & Gibbons. 

weeze. See wheeze, n., 5 ; weezy, see wheezy, 
adj 

Weg. Gladstone : political nickname ; 1885-6. 
Ware. Ex his initials and ‘ given in memory of 
Mr Wegg ([Dickens’s) Our Mutual Friend), who was 
a great sayer of words ’ : o tempora, o oratores ! 

♦weigh. See weight, let him . . . 
weigh, under. Underway: erroneous: from ca. 
1780. Ex weigh anchor. (O.E.D.) 

♦weigh forty. See weight, let him alone . . . 
weigh in. I’o start; m imperative, go ahead ! ; 
sporting : late C. 19 -20. (P. G. Wodehouse, The 

Pothunters, 1902.) Cf. : 

weigh in with. To produce (something addi¬ 
tional), introduce (something extra or unexpected): 
coll.; 1885, The Daily News, Nov., ‘The journal 
weighs in ” w'ith a prismatic Christmas number,’ 
Ware. Ex a jockey weighing in, being weighed 
before a race.—2. Hence, weigh in, v.i. to appear (on 
the scene); sporting coll. : from ca. 1920.—3. To 
‘ stump up ’ or ‘ fork out ’ : low (— 1923). Man- 
chon. 

♦weigh out. To give in full (one’s share): c. : 
late C. 19-20. Ware cites The People, Jan. 6,1896, 
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and derives the terra from ‘ the distribution of 
stolen plate molted down to avoid identification 
weigh up. To appraise : coll.; 1894 (O.E.D.). 
Cf, weigh, to consider. 

weighed off, be. ‘ To be brought up before an 
officer and punished ’ : military; C. 20. F. & 
Gibbons. 

weighing the thumb, n. ‘ Cheating in weight by 
sticking down the scale with the thumb ’ : low 
(— 1S90). Ware. 

weight, (a bit) above one’s. (A little) beyond 
one’s class, too expensive, fashionable, highbrow, 
or difficult : coll., orig. (ca. 1910) racing. Ex a 
horse’s handicap of ivoight. 

weight, let him alone till he weighs his. A police 

c.p. to tht; effect that a criminal is not yet worth 
arresting, for his offences are so small that no rev ard 
attaches to them, whereas a capital crime will pro¬ 
duce a big reward : ca. 1810-40. Vaux, who notes 
that weigh forty (of a criminal) is to carry a £40 
reward for capture. 

weight about, throw one’s. To boast, swagger, 
unduly sln'ss one's authority : military : from ca. 
1910. F. & Gibbons. Prob. ex boxing or circus. 

weird (frequently, by the way, misspelt wterd). 
Odd ; unusual; wonderful : from the middle 
1920’8, and mostly upper classes’. 

Welch, welcher, welching. For these three 
terms see Welsh.—welcome, and. See and wel¬ 
come.—welcome as water in one’s shoes. See 
water in . . . Cf. S.E. welcome as snow in harvest 
and contrast welcome as the eighteen trumpeters, very 
welcome indeed : coll. : ca. 1610-40. Apj>crson. 

we’ll; wee’l(l). We will : coll.: resp. C. 17-20; 
late C. 16-17. In late C. 16-early 17, occ. weele, 
we'le, wcle. O.PID. 

well. To pocket: low (— 1860); virtually f. 
H., 2nd cd. ; id., 6th ed., ‘ Any one of fair income 
and miserly habits is said to “ well it Lit., to put 
as into a well : cf. put down South. But imm. ex, 2, 
c. well, to put (money) in the bank : 1845, m ' No. 
747 ’. Ex :—3. well ~ put in the well, q.v. ; c. ; 
from ca. 1810 ; slightly ob. Bex. Bal, (In late 
C. 19-20, low 6.) 

well, adj. Satisfactory, very good, capital : 
Society coll. : ca. 1860-1900. Ware. 

*weil, put (one) in the garden or the. To defraud 
(an accomplice) of part of the booty forming his 
share; c. (— 1812); ob. Vaux. Cf. preceding 
entry. A variant is put (one) in a hole. A person 
down a well is at a disadvantage.—2. Hence, to 
inconvenience or get the better of: mid-C. 19-20 ; 
ob. (except . . . hole). 

well away, be. To be rather drunk ; coll. : C. 20. 
Lyell.—2. To pro.spor, be doing splendidly : coll. : 
from ca. 1912. ‘ He's well away with that girl.’ 

Orig. sporting : ex a horse that has, from the start, 
got well away. 

well down in the pickle. (Of a ship) heavily 
loaded : sailing ships’ coll. : late C. 19-20. Bowen. 
The pickle is ‘ the briny ’. 

well-gone. Much in love; fatally or very 
severely wounded : New Zealand coll. ; resp. from 
ca. 1913 and from ca. 1915. 

well f****d and far from home. See Barney’s 
bull. 

well hove ! Well played ! ; well done ! : pro¬ 
letarian coll. (— 1923). Manchon. 

well-hung. (Of a man) large of genitals : low 
(— 1823); ob. Egan’s Grose, 
well in. An Australian variant of well off, well 


to do : 1891, ‘ Rolf Boldrewood ’ : coll. >, by 1910» 

S. E. 

well-to-do’s, the. Those who are well-to-do; 
coll. : C. 20. The equivalent S.E. is the well-to-do. 

well-sinking. Making money: Anglo-Indian : 
late C. 18-20; ob. Ware. Ex excavating for 
treasure. 

well to live, be. To be rather drunk : coll. : ca. 
1610-1700 ; then dial. Ray, 1678. Ex well to live 
{in the world), prosperous. 

weU under. Drunk : Australian : from ca. 1916. 
Prob. an abbr. of well under water. 

*well, well,’ quoth she, *many wells, many 
buckets.’ A proverb-c.p. of C. 16 (Heywood, 1546) 
that may have suggested the C. 20 catch, ‘ “ Have 
you heard the story of the three wells ? ” “ No ; 

what is it ? ” “ Well, well, well ! ” ’ 

well, you said you could do it ! A c.p. reply to a 
‘ grouse ’ ; Array officers’ ; G.W., and afl er. 

welly. Almost; C. 17-20 : coll, till C. 18, then 
dial. Ex well nigh. O.E.D. 

Welsh, welsher, welshing ; in C. 19, often -ch-. 
To s\vindie (one) out of the money ho has laid as a 
bet (ong. and properly at a race-course) ; he who 
does this ; the doing : racing s. >, ca. 1880, coll. •, 
ca. 1900, S.E. : n^.sp. 1857, 1860, 1857 (O.E.D.). 
Perhaps ex the old nursery-rhyme, Toffy was a 
Welshman, Taffy was a thief : W. ; my irorBi > 
Welsh bait. A foodless, drinkless rest given a 
horse at the top of a hill : coll. : 0. 17-20 ; very ob. 

T. Powell, 1603 (O.E.D.). Ex bait, food. For 
pejorative ]V elsh, see Woids! at ‘Offensive 
Nationality ’. 

Welsh Camp. The late C. 17-early 18 nickname 
for a field between Lamb’s Conduit and Gray’s Inn 
Lane, where, late in C. 17, ‘ the Mob got together in 
great numbers, doing great mischief,' B.E. 

Welsh comb. The thumb and four fingers : coll, 
or s. : ca. 1785-1840. (iroso, 2nd ed. Contrast 
Jew's harj). 

Welsh cricket. A louse: late C. 16-<‘arly 17. 
Greene.—2. A tailor : ? C. 17. F. & H. Prob. via 
prick-louse (a tailor), q.v. 

Welsh ejectment. By unroofing the timant’s 
house : ca. 1810—50. Lex. Bal. 

Welsh fiddle. The itch : late C. 17-early 19. 

B. E., Grose. Also Scotch fiddle, q.v. Cf. the 
synonymous dial. Welshman's hug (E.D.D.). 

Welsh goat. A Welshman : nickname : mid- 

C. 18-mid-19. Lord Hailes, 1770. 

Welsh mile, long and narrow,—like a. Either 

thus or as like . . , mile, ajijilied to anything so 
shaped ; coll. : ca. 1785-1850. Gro.se, 2nd ed. 
Ex Welsh mile, a mile unconscionably long ; cf. the 
equally IS.E. Welsh acre. 

Welsh Navy. Holt’s Blue Funnel Line : nau¬ 
tical : (.1. 20. Bowen. Ex its numerous executive 
officers from Wales. 

Welsh parsley. Hemp; a halter: coll, or s.; oa. 
1620-50. Fletcher. O.E.D. 

Welsh rabbit. This dish, incorrectly spelt W. 
rarebit (Grose, 1785), is recorded by that eccentric 
poet John Byrom (O.E.D.) in 1726 : orig. coll., it 
had, by 1820, > S.E. Even in C. 18 (see Grose) 
the Welsh were reputed to bo fervid cheese-fanciers. 
For semantics, cf. Bombay duck, q.v. 

Welshman’s hose, turn (something) like a ; make 
a W. h. of; make like a W. h. To suit the moaning 
of (a word, etc.) to one’s purpose ; coll.; ca. 1620- 
1600. Skelton, 
welsher. See Welsh. 
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Welshie, -hy. Nickname for a Welsh person: 
coll.: (!. 10-20. Kx aOj. 

•welt. Only in H.K.’a ' rum-boozing-Welts, 
bunchcH of drapes ’ : late (J. 17 -IH c. Tho ])hra 80 , 
lit., - excc.lU'nt (lrinkin(» bundu'W (or, prrhapR, 
grapo-bunchcB).—2, A hUiw ; coll.; late C. 10-20. 

C. .1. llennis. Ex the S.E. wdt, to Uoj^. 

welter. Anything unusually hi^ or heavy of its 
kind : dial. ( — ISO")) >, by ca. ISOO, coll. Kipling, 
1800. ‘ He gave us eight cuts a])ieee —welters—for— 
takin’ unlieard-of liberties with a now master.’ 
O.E.l)., A H. Ex vhU, to thrash. 

wench, from Old English wrwrr/, a child, is 
facetious and university-wittod when*, once it w'as 
flcrious hut used only in addressing an inferior (as in 
Shakes])care’s The Tempest, ‘ \Vh‘ll demaiuhal. 
wench ’) and when', orig., it meant simjily a girl : 
the facetious usagi* is coll., whereas the other two 
are S.E. A similar degradation of words is seen in 
damsel and tlu* h'n'nch mnilresse, amie, and (ille. 

we’n’t. ll'ill not: coll.: I8. Shebheare, 

17.74 (O.E I) ). (’f. irilln't, Avon’t. 

went, done : sol. : d. llt-20 (? (*arlier). Proh. 
unrelated to u'eat, p.ppl. of u'eyui. 

were. Was: sol. : (\ 17 (? earlier) 20, Cf. are 
for rv un<l the (juotation at which, Ih 

weren’t. Were not : coll. : C. 17-20. Cf. 
ar<n'l. isn't, u'dsn't, won't. 

wesket, weskit. A waistcoat: coll, bordering on 
sol. : ('. 10 (? ear!i(‘r)-20. 
west, go. Se(' go west. 

west-central or West Central. A Avator-elosct: 
London (— 1800); oh. 11., 2nd ed. Ex IP.6’., the 
London district, and w.-c., a water-closet. 

Western Ocean relief. ‘ An overdue n'lu'f at the 
end of a watch ’ • nautical : C. 20. lioAven. In 
sailors’ j., the ]Vestt rn Ocean - ■ the Atlantic. 

Westerns. Shares in the (Jreat Western Raihvay : 
Stock Exchange coll. (-- 1895). A. J. VVdIson's 
glossary. 

Westminster brougham. Sec Whitechapel 
brougham. 

Westminster wedding. ‘ A Whore and a Kogue 
Married together H.E. : low London : late (’. 17- 
parly 19. Prol). e.\ the late C. 10 early 19 proverb. 
'Who (joes to Westminster for a wife, to Paul's for a 
man, or to Smith field for a horse, may meet with a 
whore, a knave ami a jade (Apperson). 

Westminster Palace of Varieties. The Admiralty: 
8ca-going naval oflieers’ : C. 20. Bowaui. 

[Westminster School slang. In his interesting 
Westminster, 1902, Reginald Airy discourses thus ;— 

‘ Westminster has a fairly large repertoire of words 
and phrases peculiar to the school. In the first 
place, a Westminster never goes “ to ” a part of the 
school, but ahvays “ u]) ” or “ down ”. Thus a boy 
will talk of going “ u})-fields ”, ” dowm-sehool ”. etc. 
Nor does he use the jireposition ” in ” : e.g. he 
leaves his hooks ” doAvn ” college. To be “ out of 
school ” is to be ill. “ Up-school ” also serves as a 
name for “ detention ”. [All these uses are rather 
j. than either s. or coll.] The college servant is in 
all cases “John”—a name now applied to any 
school servant. A “ ski ” [q.v.] is the word for a 
cad ... To work is to “ muzz ”—a “ muzz ” 
being one who Avorks hard, corresponding, even in 
the delicate opprobrium underlying the name, to the 
Eton “ sap A “ greeze ” is a scrum or crowd, 
and compulaory games are known as “ station ” [ex 
stationary]. In many cases words are shortened : 
e.g. the Debating Society is Deb. Soc., etc. A boy 


is “ tanned ” by a monitor, but “ handed ” by the 
headmaster. A half-holiday is “late yilay ”, a 
whole holiday “ a play [Roth these terms are j.] 

, . . [At Grant’s] a study is known as a ” Ghis- 
wiek”. Several Avords are pi'culiaT to college; 
milk is known as “ bag”, sugar as “ beggar” ; a 
new gown is a “ bosky ”, and the yiendi'nt sle,(‘\'e oi 
a gown a “ bully ”, while any e()jit fjther than an 
“Eton” or a “tails” is a “shag”. When the 
monitors meet to interview a euljint, thf'y hold a 
“case” [ex the legal tiTinJ. An inkfiot was until 
lat<‘Iy known as a “dip” , . . : a noAcl is “a bluo- 
book ”. The monitors in eolh-gi; ;ire Mon. (’barn, 
(short for Monitor of Chain hers anrl yironouneed 
Monsham), Mon. Stat. (Monitor of Station), and 
Mon. Sehol. (Monitor of School). [These three 
terms are j,] . . . For otlier words, a hall is called 
a “ blick ”, yinze eonij)osjtioiiH are sf'iit up on 
“ prineijM'” ])aper, while ordinary foolscap sheets 
are called “(piartems ” ’: the second and tlie third 
of tlx'se terms are j.—Cf. the entries at ‘Eton’, 

‘ Harrow ‘ Wlnclu'spT ’. ] 

Westo. A DeAn)n or (Virnish ship or seaman : 
nautical coll. : late C. 19 20. Rowen. Ex 11 est 
Country. 

Weston !,—my oath. Miss. See my oath. Miss 
Weston ! 

Westphalia. The backside; trade (— 1904); 
ob. Ex Westphalia hams, 
westward for smelts. See smelts. 

wet; oec. whet (Ned Ward). Liquor: late 
C. 19-20. Ex heavy wet, q.v., or next sen.se.—2. A 
drink : coll. : 1703, Stei'h' ; 1879, Rrunlees Patter¬ 
son, Life in the liajiks, ‘ Many are the . . . devices 
. . . to obtain a Avet or reviver, first thing in the 
morning’.—-3. A dull, stupid, futile or incompetent 
person : from ca. 1930. (1). L. Murray, The English 

Family Robinson, 1933.) See wet, adj., last sense. 

wet, v.t. See wet the other eye and whistle, wet 
one’s. —2. V.i., drink a glass of liquor : coll. . ca. 
1780-1910. O.E.l). (Sup.). 

wet, adj. Showing the influence, or character¬ 
istic, of drink ; (‘onnected with liquor : coll.: 1592, 
Nashe ; 1805, wet bargain ; 1848, Thackeray, ‘ A 
wet niijht a frequent phrase. O.E.l). ; F. & H., 
where also wet golds, liquor, and wet hand or wet 'un, 
a toper.—both of late C. 19-20.—2. Hence, haAung 
drunk liquor ; somoAvliat intoxicated : coll. : 1704, 
Prior ; 1834, Coleridge, ‘ Some men are like musical 
glasses ;—to produce their finest tones, you must 
keep them AA^et.’ O.E.l). Perhaps ex :—3. Prone 
to drink too much : coll. : from IfiOO’s. B.E., 
Grose. Cf. wet, n., 2.-4. (Of a Ouaker) not very 
strict: 1700, T. Rrown. Hence, of other denomina¬ 
tions : likcAviae eoll. : from ea. 1830 ; ob. Perhaps 
suggested by Grose’s (2ri(l ed.) wet parson, a parson 
given to liquor ; indeed, this sense links with sense 3, 
for B.E. has ‘ '\Vet-Quaker, a Drunkard of that Sect ’. 
-—^5. ‘ Of Avonum when .secreting letch-water ’ : low 
coll.: mid-C. 18 (? earlier )-2(). ‘Burlesque 

Homer ’ Bridges, addres.sing cheap or inferior har¬ 
lots, ‘ Or else in midnight cellars ply | For twopence 
wet and twopence dry ’. Cf. wet bottom. —6. See 
wet, get.—7. ‘ Soft silly, dull, stupid, ‘ dud ’: 
C. 20 ; unheard by me before 1928, except in talk 
wet, q.v. Anon., Diet, of Bootham Slang, 1926 ; 
Bowen. Perhaps ox sense 2 ; perhaps ex wet goose, 
q.v. (Rarely of things, occ. of occasions.) 

wet, aU. All wrong; esp. ‘You're all wet*: 
New Zealanders’ {— 1934). 

wet, get. ‘ To become incensed, ill-tern pored ’. 
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C. J. Dennis : Australian (— 1916). Perhaps ex 
wet, adj., 1 and 2. 

wet, heavy. Malt liquor : 1821, Egan, ‘ Tossing 
off the heavy wei and spirits O.E.D. Cf. wet, n., 1, 
and wet, twopenny. 

wet, - is. Thus ‘ Coffee is wet i.e. something 

to drink, ‘ a drink, anyway ! ’ : coll. c.p. (— 1923). 
Manchon. 

wet, talk. See talk wet in the Addenda, 
wet, twopenny. A drink costing twopence: C. 
19-earIy 20. See wet, n., 2. 

wet a line. To go fishing ; anglers’ coll. (—1909). 
Ware. 

wet all her self, to have. Of a Grand Banks 
fishing schooner ‘ when she has filled u]) with fish, 
used all the salt . . . brought out, and turns for 
home ’ : fishermen's coll. : late C. 19-20. Bow’en. 
wet as a shag, ^ee shag, wet as a. 
wet-bed. One who, esp. while asleep, wets his 
l>ed : coll. : C. 20. (James Spenser, Limey Breaks 
In, 19.34.) 

wet behind the ears. Ignorant, untrained, inex¬ 
perienced ; youthful : military : C. 20. B. & P. 
A boy seldom dries himself behind the ears. 

wet bob. See bob. 

wet bottom, get a ; do a wet ’un ; do, have or 
perform a bottom-wetter. (Of women) to have 
sexual intercourse : low coll., s., s. : C. 19-20. Cf. ; 

wet dream. An amorous dream accompanied by 
sexual emission : coll. : C. 19-20,—and prob. from 
at least a century earlier. 

wet goose. A poor simple fellow : rural: mid- 
C. 19-20. Cf. wet, adj., 6. 

wet hand. A drunkard ; coll. (— 1004). F. & 
H. ; Manchon. See wet, adj., 1. 

wet one’s mouth, weasand, or, gen., whistle. See 
whistle, n. 

wet Quaker. ‘A man who pretends to be re¬ 
ligious, and is a dram drinker on the sly ’, H., 2nd 
ed. : ca. 1860-1910. Ex wet, adj., 3, 4, qq.v. 

wet the (or one’s) neck. To be a drunkard : low: 
ca. 1820-50. Egan’s Grose. 

wet the other (1145) or t’other (1840) eye. To 
take one glass of liquor after another : s. >, by 
1850. coll. ; ob. O.E.D. for dates. 

wet-thee-through. Gin: low: ca. 1820-60. 
Egan’s GroH(!. 

wet triangle, the. The North Sea : politi(5al coll.: 
from ca. 1905 ; ob. Collinson. 

wet ’un. See wet, adj., 1, and wet bottom. —2. A 
diseased beast : slaughterers’(— 1864). H., 3rd ed. 

(T. rvet, adj., 6, and wet goose, qq.v.—2. (Gen. pi.) 
A tear (lacrima) : low : from ca. 1870 ; ob. Ware. 

wetter. A wetting, soaking, by rain : coll. : 
1884 (not ’85), D. Sladen (O.E.D.).—2. A ‘wet 
dream ’ (q.v.) : low (— 1923). Manchon. 

we’ve. We have; coll. : mid-C. 18-20. Cf. 
Fve, you've, they've. 

Wewi. St^e Wi-Wi. 

whack ; in C. 19, occ, wack. A heavy, smart, 
resounding blow : from ITJO’s ; dial. >, ca. 18.30, 
coll. Barham, Mayhew. Prob. echoic. (O.E.D.) 
—2. Hence, its sound : coll. ; mid-C. 19-20. 
Thackeray (O.E.D.).—3. A (full) share: c. 
(~ 1786) >, by 1800, s. >, by 1880, coll. Grose, 
let ed. Esp, in take (1830), get or have one's whack, 
and in go whacks (— 1874). ? ex the sound of the 

physical division of booty,—4. Hence, fig.: mid- 
C. 19-20. Walch, 1890, ‘ My word ! he did more 
than his whack.’—6. See whaok-up, n.—6, See 
whack at. —7. Anxiety ; dilemma : from ca. 1925. 


David Frorne, That's Your Man, Inspector, 1934, 
‘ I w'as in a frightful whack ... 1 thought I woi 
blotto.’—8. Hence, a rage ; a bad state of nerves : 
from ca. 1925. David Frorne, The Body in the Turl, 
19,35. 

whack, V. To strike with shaiq^, resounding 
vigour: coll, and dial.: 1721, Ramsay (O.E.D.). 
Also as v.i., esp. in whack away (mid-C. 19-20), as in 
The Daily Telegraph, Feb. 21,1886,‘ The F’lannigans 
and the Murphys paid no heed to him, but whacked 
away at each other with increasing vigour.’ Prob, 
echoic ; cf, whack, n., 1. — 2. Heneo, to d(*feat in a 
contest or rivalry : coll. : from 1870’s.—3, To 
bring, get, place, put, etc., esp. in a vigorous or 
violent manner : from C. 17 ’teens : dial. >, in late 
C. 19, coll,, as in Ki})ling, 1897, ‘ Tiny whacked up 
a match,’ O.E.D. Prob. ex sense 1.—4, To share 
or divide : c. (— 1812) >, by 1860, s. >, by 1910, 
coll. Vaux, who spells it wack ; J. Greenwood, 
1888, A Converted Burglar, ‘ The sound, old- 
fashioned princi])lo of “ sharing the danger and 
w'hacking the swag ” A\^o whacl tip. Kx 7rhack, 
n.. 3, q.v.—5. See whack it up. —6. J'o sell illicitly : 
military : from ca. 1910. Prob, suggested by the 
sjuionyinous jlog. 

wliack ! An interjection politidy -- ‘ You lie ! ’ : 
printers: from ca. 1870. Ex ivhackrr. ('{.thump! 

whack, adv. With a ‘ whack ’ (n,. 1. q.v.) : coll. : 
1812, H. and J. Smith (O.E.D.). Cf. : 

whack at, have or talte a. 3 o sttenijit ^ to 
attack: coll.: U.S. (1891) before 1904, angli¬ 
cised. F. &- .H. Perha ps ex tree-fid ling. 

whack it out, v.i. To defend or siifijiort succ'css- 
fully ; ])roletarian (— 1923). Manchon. 

whack it up, v.i. To coit: low : nnd-C. 19-20 ; 
T ob. (’f. whack, v., 1, .3, 4.—2. \’.t. To deal 
sevei-ely with (a prisoti(‘r) : c. (- i9.33). G. 
Ingram, Stir. 

whack one’s own donkey. See donkey, whack 
one’s own. 

whack out. To distribute (e.g. rations) equi¬ 
tably : militarj’^ : C. 20. B. it 1*. 

whack-up. A division of accounts : coll.: 1885 
(O.E.D.). Elaborating whack, ii,, 3. 

whack up, V. See whack, v., 3 and 4, qq.v. : 
coll.: from ca. 1880.—-2. See whack it up and: 

whack up to. 'i'o cause a ship to attain sucdi and 
such a 8])eed : nautical coll. (— 1923). Mam hon. 
Cf. ivhack, V., 3. 

whacked ; whacked to the wide (sc. v'orld). 
Utterly exhausted : late C. 19-20. Ex whack, v., 1. 

whacker. Anything unusually large; esp. a 
‘thumping ’ lie (cf. whopper, q.v.) : coll, and dial. 
(— 1825). The Sporting Times, in 1828. describes 
certain fences as whackers, as T. Hughes docs 
caught fish in 1861. Ex whack, v., 1. (O.E.D.) 

whacking. A thrashing: coll. (— 1859). H., 

1st ed. Ex whack, v., 1.—2. Hence, a defeat in a 
contest: coll. : late C. 19-20.—3. A division or 
sharing : from ca. 1850 : (low) s. >, by 1900, coll. 
Mayhew. Ex whack, v., 4, 

whacking, adj. Unusually big, large, fine, or 
strong : coll. : 1819, Thomson (E.D.D.); H., 1st ed. 
Often whacking great, occ. w. big. Ex whack, v., 1 ; 
cf. whacker. 

whacks, go. See whack, n., 3. 
whacky. A person acting ridiculously or fooling 
about: tailors’ (— 1904) F. & H. Ex Yorkshire 
dial, whacky, a dolt. 

whale. A codfish: Cheltenham College: late 
C. 19-20. Because a large fish.—2. A sardine ; 
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Royal Military Academy : from ca. 1870. Because 
BO small.—8. (Always in pi.) Anchovies on toast: 
rather proletarian : from ca. 1880. Cf. sense 2. 

whale, go ahead like a. To forger ahc^ad; act, 
speak, write vigorously : coll. : from ISOO’s. 
F. k H. Ex the majesty of a whale’s movements, 
whale, old. See old whale, 
whale I, very like a. A c.p. applied to an im¬ 
probability, esp. a preposterous assertion : from 
1850’8 ; ob. H., let ed.; in 2nd ed., very like a 
whale in a tea-cup. Ex Polonius’s phrase when, in 
III, ii, 392-8, he is doing his best to approve 
Hamlet's similes. 

*whale and whitewash. Fish and sauce : tramps’ 
c. (— 19‘12) r. Jennings, Tramping with Tramps. 

whale of a . . ., a. ‘ No end of a . . : coll. : 

U.S. (— 1913), ])artly anglicised ca. 1918. Ex the 
whale’s huge size. 

whale on . . ., a. Greatly liking, having a great 
capacity for, exj)ert at ; coll. : 1893, Justin 

McCarthy, ‘ He was not ... a whale on geog¬ 
raphy,’ O.E.l). ; rather ob. For semantics, cf. 
preeiHling entr}\ Also, oce., v)hale at and/or. 

whaler. A sundowner: Australian coll.: ca. 
1890- 191<i. The Sydney Morning Herald, Aug. 8, 
1893, ’ The nomad, the whaler, it is who will find thi* 
new ord<T hostile to his ve.stcd interest of doing 
nothing.' (He didn’t.) Ex his criii.sing about. 
(Morris.) He wlio travels u)) and down the banks 
of the Murrumbidgi^e River is a Murrumhidgee 
whaler, which some authorities consider to be the 
ironic original, 
whales. See whale, 3. 

Whaley. The VV'hale Island Gunnery School 
(Portsmouth) ; naval : C. 29. Bowen. 

whang. A ‘ whanging ’ sound or blow: dial. 
(— 1824) and, from ca. 1800, coll. Ex : 

whang, v.t. To strike heavily and resoundinglv : 
coll. : ( .19-20. Ex dial. (C. 17-20). Echoic.— 
2. V.i. (of, e.g.,adrum), to sound (as) under a blow : 
coll. : 1875, Kinglake (O.E.l).). 

[ whangam, whangdoodle. An imaginary' animal; 
rather nonce-words than coll.] 

Whanger ; Cod-Whanger. A Newfoundland 
lish-curer : nautical (— 1807). Smyth. Precisely 
why ? (Also in lower ca.se.) 

whap, whapper (Grose, 1st ed.). See whop, 
whopper. 

wharf-rat. A thief prowling about wharves ; 
rnid-C. 19-20. Perhaps orig. U.S. 

wharp IS incorrect for v'arp (silt, n.): C. 18-20. 
O.E.l). 

what. Who, that ; which : C. 10-20 : S.E. until 
C. 19, then sol. and dial. Esp. all what, C. 16-20 ; 
Bamo status. F. H., ‘If I had a donkey what 
wouldn’t go ’ ; J. B. Morton, The Barber of Putney, 
1919, ‘ If I sat down to write a book, I’d want to 
shove in all what I saw,’ O.E.l).—2. At what, as in 
‘What time do you start?’: coll. (— 1887). 
Baumann.—3. The : sol. : C. 19-20. Baumann, 

‘ What one I ’ave I’ll keep.’—4. See next two entries. 

what ! (more precisely what ? !) ; occ. eh what 1 
A questioning interjection or expletive, gen. at the 
end of a phrase or sentence : coll. : 1785, Mme 
H’Arblay, ‘ [George 111] said, “ What ? what ? ”— 
meaning . . . “ it is not possible. Do you think 
it is ?—^w'hat ? ” ’ ; not very gen. before mid-C. 19 ; 
1914, Neil Lyons, ‘ It’s a bit too literary for me. 
What ? . . . You had it at school, I dare say. 
What ? ’, O.E.D. This enclitic what is an infallible 
characteristic and hall-mark of the upper-middle 


and upper class (males much more than females) 
and it is confined to Great Britain ; the lower and 
lower-middle classes, and all Colonials and most 
Americans, find it very odd, affected, and, at first, 
a little disconcerting (esp. in the exxjlo.sive form 
common among, e.g.. Army officers) in its app. sensc;- 
lessness ; actually, it is a modifier (often deliberate) 
of abruptness, insolence, or audacity. Cognate 
with, and perhaps ex the next term.^—-2. Abbr. what 
che.er (l.v. at cheer !, what) : Cockneys’ : from ca. 
1880. H. W. Nevinson, Neighbours of Ours, 1895. 

what P What is it ? ; what did you say ? : coll. : 
recorded by the O.E.D. for 1837, Dickens, ‘ “ What’s 
your name ? ” “ Cold punch,” murmured Mr 

Pickwick . . . “ What ? ” demanded Cajitain Bold- 
wig ’; but yirob. a half, even a full ciuitiirv earlier. 
Arising naturally ex what connoting ‘ ellqisis, esp. 
of the remainder of the question ’, as m ‘ “ I’m so 
frightened ! ” “ What at, dear ?—what at ? ”,’ 

Dickens, 1837 (O.E.D.). 

[what, (and) the Lord knows, marches between 
coll, and S.E. Cf. wfmt all.] 
what, but. But that; that . . . not: coll. : 
from ca. 1560. Googe, 1563 (see quotation at 
what's what); Arthur Murphy', 1753, ‘ There hardly 
arose an Incident, but wliat our Fellow-Traveller 
would repeat twenty or thirty' Verses in a Breath.’ 
Almost always with actual or implied negative ; in 
late C. 19-20, mostly not but xchat. O.E.D.—2. 
Except what; which (occ. who) . . . not; as in 
(’harlotto Smith’s ‘ Not one of these insinuations 
but what gathered something from malevolence 
1796. O.E.D. Vi. wfmt, than : q.v. 

what !, I('Il) tell you, a.s prefacing a proposal, is 
coll. : mid-U. 19-20. ‘ I’ll tell you what, we’ll row 

down,’ 1872 (O.E.D.). Ex the same yjhrase as — let 
me tell vou ! 

what ?, or, used as a final, yet wholly indefinite, 

‘ alternative in a disjunctive question ’ : mid- 
C. 19-20; mo.stly, and in conversation nearly 
always, coll. Edward FitzGerald, in a letter, 1842, 

‘ Have you supjiosed me dead or what ? ’ O.E.D. 

what, than. The what is a sol. and dial, redund¬ 
ance when it is used after that thayi which ushers m a 
clause : C. 19-20. IScott, 1818, ‘ I think I laughed 
heartier then than what I do now.’ O.E.D. 

what a life I A c.p. expressive of disgust: late 
C. 19-20. 

what a many. How many : sol. : mid-C. 19-20. 
Baumann cites ‘ If you knew what a many they're 
of them ’ from J. Greenwood. 

what a tail our cat’s got! A lower classes’ c.p. 
directed at a girl (or woman) ‘ flaunting in a new 
dress ’, the rear skirt of which she swings haughtily': 
mid-G. 19-20 ; ob. Ware {tale —obviously a mis¬ 
print). 

what about a (small) spot ? ; what is it P ; what’ll 
you have P ISee how wfil you have it P 
what all, . . . and I don’t know. And various 
others unknow'n or unmentioned ; and, in addition, 
all sorts of things : coll. : mid-C, 19-20. Dickens, 
1859, ‘ There’s . . . and . . . and I dunno what 
all.’ O.E.D. Qi. who all, <\.\. 

what-call; what-call-ye-him. A variant (resp. 
early C. 17, late C. 15-early 17 : O.E.D.) of the him 
part of what-d’ye-call-’em (etc.), 
what cheer ! See cheer I, what, 
what did Gladstone say in (e.g.) 1886 P A political 
hecklers’ c.yi. of late C. 19-20. For the most part, 
moixdy obstructive. 

what did you do in the Great War, daddy P A 
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military c.p. (1917-18, and after) used ‘scathingly 
in times of stress B. & P. Ex a recruiting- 
poster. In late 1917-19, the phrase had many 
variations, and several c.p. replies, the most popular 
being shut t/p, you little bastard ! Get the Bluebell 
and (JO and clean my medals, which is devastating. 

what do you know P What is the news ? ; is 
there any new dov(‘lopment ? : c.p. : from ca. 1017. 

what do you know about that P I A c.p. expres¬ 
sive of sur})rise : non-aristocratio and non-cultured : 
from ca. 1910. 

what do you think p ‘ VV'hat is your general 
opinion of things ? ’ : a middle-class c.p. introduced 
in 1882 by a comic singer ; t by 1915.—2. Prom ca. 
1912, it = ‘ Well, of course ! ’—3. See think, what do 
youP 

what do you want ?—I am on it. A military c.p. 
reproach to a constant grumbler : late C'. 19-20. 

what-d’ye-call-’em (occ. um), her, him, it ; less 
frequently what-do-you-call-’em, (‘tc. A Jihrase 
connoting some thing or pers(m forgotten, con¬ 
sidered trivial or not to be nanu'd, or unknown by 
name ; coll. : C. 17-20. Mliakespcare, As You Like 
It, ‘ Good even, good MastcT What-ye-call't; how 
do you, sir,’—a late C. 10-17 variant; ]\'ed W’ard ; 
Smollett ; Dibdin ; Dickens ; ('tc., etc. The 

Shakespearian form lias an alternative in -yon- and 
a mid-C. 19-20 variant: what-you-mny-call-il 
(Dickens, 1848). C’f. t'otton’s satirical ‘ Where oiu’e 
your what shal's earums—rot um ! It makes me 
mad I have forgot um.’ O.E.D. ; P. & H. 
what-er. See whatter. 

whatever ; loosely whatever. Em])hatic what? : 
C. 14 -20 : S.E. until C. 19, then coll., as in P. E. 
Pag('t, 185G, ‘ Whatever in all the world was that ? 
O.E.D.—2. IleiK'e, as interrogative adj. : coll.: late 
C. 19-20. O.E.D. 

what for ; what-for. Trouble; a gr<‘at fuss. e.g. 
raise what-for, to ‘raise ('am': ('. 20. (David 

Prome, The By-Pass Muide.r, 1932.) khx what for, 
give one. 

what (e.g., do you do that) for? ,* what for (by 
itself)? Why: coll. : mid-(b 19-20. 

what for, give one. To ])unish or hurt severely ; 
from ca. 1870. Jhi Manner, 1894, ‘ Svengali got 
“what for’’,’ D.E.D, Ex irhat for?, why: ‘to 
re8j)ond to [one’s] remonstrant what for ? by further 
assault W.- -2. fb'nee, to rej)riinand, reprove 
severely : Iroin 1890 8. h\ & 11. 

what ho I As greeting or expletive, it is (orig. 
low) coll.: mid-C^ 19 20. llallantyne, 1804, 

‘ What ho ! Coleman . . . have you actually 
acquired the art of sleeping on a donkey ? ’, (_).E.D. ; 
1898, ‘ Pomes ’ Marshall, ‘ Where ’e let me in for 
drinks all round, and as I'd but a bob, 1 thought, 
“ M’hat ho ! ’ow am 1 a-going on ? ’’ ’ (Cf. the 
scmi-coll. vdiat cheer!) Orig., a y.E. formula to 
attract a jK'rson’s attimtion. 

what ho ! she bumps. A satirical c.p. applied to 
‘ any display of vigour—e.sj)eeially feminine ’ ; 
London (1899) >, by 1914, gen. ; slightly’ ob. 
Ware derives it from ‘ a boating adventuri) ... A 
popular song made this terra more po]mlar.’ 

what hopes I ; what a hope you’ve got I I don’t 

like your ehance ! : low’er classes’ and military : 
C. 20. B. k P. 

what me ! ‘ A frequent grei'ting among soldiers * 

(B. & P.) : from ea. 1912. (A c.ji.) 

what next, and next P A c.p. contemptuous of 
audaiuous assertion : ca. 1820-1905. Ware. 
what-O(h). A variant of what ho 1 —2. Thus, 


‘ She is a what-oh a lively or fast piece : pro¬ 
letarian coll. (— 1923). Manchon. 

what one. See what, 3. 

what Paddy gave the drum. A sound thrashing: 
orig. (ca. 1845), Irish military >, ca. 1900, gen. ; 
ob. Ware. 

what price . . . P See price, what, 
what shall we do, or go - ing? 18hall wo go 
—ing ?, as m 1). Sayers, The Nine Tailors, 1934, 
‘ “ What shall we do, or go fishing ? ” “ I’m on ; 

we can but try 

what the Connaught men shot at. Nothing: 
Anglo-Irish (— 1883). \V'an‘. 

what the devil. An intensive of what : coll. : 
(^. 20. E.g. E. Phillips Oppenludm, The Bank 
Manager, 1934, ‘ What the devil concern is it of 
yours, anyway ? ’ 

what will you liqp What will you drink: 
middh'-ela.ss c.p. of ca. 1905 15. Ware. \\x l\quor\ 
punning lick. 

what-ye-call-it, what-you-may-call-it. See what- 
d’ye-call-’em. 

what you can’t carry you must drag I A nautical 
e.}). apf)lied to eii})]HT shi]»s earr\ ing too much 
(‘anvas : late C. 19-20; ob. Jiowi*n. 

whatcher ! A nautical variation of (S.E.) whai 
cheer ' Wan*. 

whater. See whatter. - whatever. See what 
ever. 

what’s bit or biting or crawling on or eating you P 

What’s the matter ? ; military (1915) by 1920, 
gen. e.]>. I’>. k P. Ex scratching for lice. 

(Anticipated in 1911 in TLS.) 

what’s-his-name, -her-, -its-, -your- ; whatse- 
name. Besj). for a man (or boy ; loosely, thing), 
woman (or girl), thing, fierson adflrc'.s.si'd, or ani- 
biguou.sly for any of the first three of these, with 
name unknown, forgottim, to-be-avoided, or hardly 
worth mentioning: (“oil.: resj). lat(' C. 17-20 
(Dryden), 19-20 (Scott), from lS30's (Dickens), 
mid-C^ 18-20 (i’'(.>ote), and mid-C. 19 20 (Peade) ; 
aj>]). Marryat, in 1829, is the first to ajiply what's- 
his-nnme to a thing ; whaCs-their-nanies (G. A. 
kSt(“vens) is rare. (_).K.D, Cf. lehat-d'yc-call-'em, 
q.v. 

what’s matter? \\ hat’s the matter?: lower 
ela.Nses' coll : ('. 20. E.g. Pett Pidg(', 1907. 

what’s- 0 ’clock, know. ISee o’clock. (T. time of 
day and irhal's irhat. 

what’s-O-names. An exceedingly illilerat(' form 
(— whaVs-his-name. liaumann. 

what’s the big idea. Sei* idea ?, what’s the big. 
what’s the dynamite ? ; what’s the lyddite ? 

What's the ‘row’?: Soeic'ty : resp. 1890- 9 and 
1899-1900. Ware. The former ex dynamiU'rs’ 
activities in tluj 1880’s, the latt(*r ex tla* Poer War. 

what’s the mat? What's the maiu-r ? : Public 
Schools’ ; from ca. 1880 ; ob. A\'are. 

what’s the matter with your hand P A military 
c.{». (from 1914) to one lucky enough to be holding 
an article of food. B. & P. 

what’s what ; orig. and gen. ])n'c(“ded by knOW, 
tell w. w. belonging to (!. 17-20, understand w. w. to 
(’. 18-20, and guess, show and perceive w. w. to 
C. 19-20. ‘To have [(*tc.] knowledge, taste, judg¬ 
ment, or experience ; to be w ide-awake . . ., equal 
to any emergency, “ fly ” (q.v.) ’, I’, k II. : coll. : 
C. 15-20. E.g. Barnaby Googe, 15(13, ‘ Our wots b« 
not so base, | But what we know as well as you | 
Wh-at’s what in every case.’ See also o’clock and 
time of day. 
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what’s yer fighting weight; ... Gladstone 
weight? I’m your man if you want to fight!: 
('ocknoys* : ca, 1885-^ (ox politics). 

War(‘. 

what’s-yer-name. An illiterate form {— 1887) of 
u'h(it'8-hi,s^n(nn( Ihuimann. Cf. whaV8-o-7Uimca. 

what^s your poll to-day. How much have you 
earned to-day ? : prinlcTs’ ; from ca. 1870. Ware, 

‘ From nuinherH on a statenumt of wages ’. 
what’s yours ? S<‘e how will you have it P 
whatsename, whatsiname ; occ. whatsemame. 

Slurred tchal'.s-hiM-narfir (etc ), (j.v. 

whatsomever. Whatever, wh{itso<‘ver (adjj.): 
C. ir> L’O : S.F. until ('. 1!>, then dial, anil inereas- 
ingly illiterate coll TIk' forms V'hfttsomit jdrver^ 
whatanywirrt'r, niid-C’ 10 L’O. an- sol. 

whatter (oec. what-er or whater), a. A what, a 
what-did-you-say ; <' L'n ‘ " \ cstcrdfiy 1 saw a 
dinosaurus, .Imr’’ ‘‘‘You a a whatter, 

Hill V" 

whatty ; oee.whaty. The some aHu lejfO r-. low : 
late ('. 18 mid-10. Ware derives it from an 

anecdote aht)ut George 111, whose English was not 
])erfeet. 

wheadle ; wheedle. As a whoedler, proh. S.K. 
from the beginning, hut as a sharfier it is ])roh. e. : 
ea. 1070-1800. hut ob. by ITlM). Wycherley, IbT.'l; 
H.IG Whi'nee, cnl a n'hf(ull(‘ (irhffdlc), ‘tol)(‘eoy, 
by Fawmmg and Insinuation H.E. : c. of ca, 1(500- 
iSdO. F\ ; 

wheadle, whed(d)le (C. 17), wheedle, v. In its 

usual senses, it may, orig., liave Ix'en .s , as Thu 
('entury Diet, suggi'sts, e.\ (ier. wfddn. Hhaint re¬ 
cords It in I(W51.- ~1. ' Whiddle ’ in its c. sense (q.v.), 
of whioh it is a variant : e. of ca. 1700-20. (O.E.D.) 

wheedle the tire off a cart- (or cart’s) wheel, can or 
be able to. To be e.xtrcmely jx'rsuaaive : non- 
aristoeratie coll. (- 1887). Baumann. 

wheel. A ri-shillmg ])ieoc : (A 10. E.xtant in 
New Zealand, however, for the sum of fiv(> shillings. 
—2. A dollar : late ('. 18 early 10. Tufts. Both, 
however, mainly as carl-irhfd, q.v. 

wheel, V. d'o ‘ evele ’ : (‘oll. : 1884 (O.E.D.); 
rare after G.W. (’f. icheihr. —2. (Of the police) to 
convey (a ‘ drunk ’) in a cab to the ]){)li<>e station : 
low ( lOOiq ; t by 1020. Ware (at 6f/rrere(i). 
wheel, grease the. Tocoit: low ; mid-G. 19-20; 

ob. 

wheel, keep a cart on the. To keep an affair 
alive: semi-])roverbial coll. (— 1887); ob. Bau¬ 
mann. In \'orkslur(' dial, it is Arep cart on irheels. 

wheel-band in the nick. ‘ Eegular Drinking over 
the left Thumb B.E. : drinking : late (\ 17-early 
10. Gros(‘, 1st ed. Contrast ami cf. 

Wheel ’Em Along. The captured French warship 
I'illr dc Milan : naval : early C. 19. Bow'cn, 
By ‘ Hobson-Johson ’. 

wheel ’em up. I’o bowl : cricket coll. : late 
C. 19-20. (T. trundle, q.v. 

wheel-man or -woman ; or as one word. A 
eyedist : coll. : 1874 {-man) ; ob. Also, for the 
forriHT, knight of the whed ; very ob. coll. (Jf. 
U'hedcr, q.v. 

’*'wheel-of-life. The treadmill ; prison c. ; ca. 
1870-1010. Cf. everlasting staircase. 

wheelbarrow, as drunk as a. Exceedingly 
drunk : coll. : ca, 1(570-1750. Cotton, 1(575, where 
ho gives the oce. variant . . . as a drum (not, as 
F. & H. has it, as .. . the drum of a w.). 

wheelbarrow, go to heaven in a. To go to hell: 
coll.: ca. 1(515-90. T. Adams, 1018. ‘ In the 


painted glass at Fairford, Gloucestershire, the devil 
is represented as wheeling off a scolding wife in a 
barrow;’ F. & H. 

wheeled, adj. or ppl. Conveyed in a cab : lower 
classes’ : late C. 19-early 20. Ware. 

wheeled up, be. ‘ To be brought before an officer 
for an offence ’: military : C. 20. F. & Gibbons 
Cf. preceding. 

wheeler. A cyclist : coll. (— 1887), Baumann. 
Rare after G.W.—2. (Wheeler.) Inevitable nick¬ 
name of men sumamed Johnson : military ; C. 20. 
F, &, (hhbons. 

wheeling, n. See wheel, v.— ^wheelman. See 
wheel-man. 

wheels, grease the. To aiivance momy for a 
jiarticular purpose : coll, (in C. 20, virtually S.E.) ; 
1809, Malkin. Thus ensuring easier running. 

wheeze. A theatrical ‘ gag esp. if frequently 
nqs-ated : circus and theatrical s. (m C. 20, coll, and 
iairly gen.) : from early 18()0’s. Ex the act of 
wlie(‘7,ing ; perhaps boeausc clowns often affect a 
wheezy enimciatum. In Lancashire dial, as early 
as 1873 is the sense, ‘ an amusing saying ; a humor¬ 
ous anecdote ’ (E.D.D.).—2. Henei*, a catch phrase, 
esp. if often repieated ; an ‘ antifjuated fabrication ’ 
(W.) : 1890, The Spectator, May 17 (O.E.D.).—3. 
lienee, a frequently £‘m])ioyed trick or dodge : from 
ea. 1895. I.,ike sen.se 2, s, >, ca. 1920, coll.—4. A 
‘ tip ’ (information) ; gen. the wheeze, esp, in give (a 
per.son) the wheeze (ef. give the whisper, —see whisper, 
n.) : C. 20 : e. >, by 1*030, low s, CT. the v., W'hich 
is the jiossibly iram. origin.—5. Arn’thmg remark- 
abk* : Seaford Pro]»aratorv LSebool : from ea. 1930 
Ex .sen.^^es 3, 4. Al.so weeze. 

’•‘wheeze, V, To give information, to peach : c. 
(- 1904), F. &li. Cf. n. 

wheeze, crack a. ‘ To originati^ (or adapt) a 
.smart saying at a “ jisyehological ” moment 
F\ & H. : from ca, 1895 ; rather ob. See wheeze, 
n., 2. 

wheezer. A phonogra])h : music-halls’ : 1807-8, 
Ware. 

Wheezy. The Friuich Revolution month, Vendc- 
miaire (lateSe])t.-m]d-()ct.): journalistic : ca. 1800- 
lOlO. Ex the colds so often contracted during this 
jieriod. (F. & H.) 

wheezy ; occ. weezy, adj. Remarkable, ver}*^ 
fiiK' : ISeaford Preparatory School: from ca. 1!>3(), 
Ex wheeze, n., 5. 

whelk. The female pudend ; proletarian Cock¬ 
ney : from ca. 18(50. Anatomical. ^Vhenco the 
innuendo-e.p., comically threatening. I'll have your 
whelk: 1870'h.—- 2. A sluggish fellow : Cockneys’ : 
late C. 19-20. Man eh on. Cf. Er. mollusgue. 

whelp. To be delixered of a eliild ; low coll. : 
late C. 19-20 ; ob. Cf. pnp, which is far from being 
oh. 

when. Lo ! ; sei* now^ ! ; then, mark you ! : 
coll. (— 1887). Baumatm, ‘ W hen up comes a chap 
with a ba.sk(‘t on Ids shoulder ’. 

when !, say. Orig. a C.p. with ‘dovetail ’ Bob I 
(or hob !); by 1920, S.E, Modern Society, June 6, 
1889, ‘ “ Say w hen,” said Bonko . . . commencing 
to pour out the spirit into my glass. “ Bob ! ” 
rc'plied I.’ The dovetail wuis f by 1920. 

when Adam was an oakum-boy in Chatham Dock¬ 
yard. Indefinitely long ago : ca. 1860-1900. H., 
;5rd ed. Cf. : 

when Christ was a child. The same : C. 20. 

when ever ; loosely whenever. In questions, an 
emphatic form of whe7i: from ca. 1710 ; S.E. until 
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mid-C. 19, then coll. E.g. ‘ When ever did you 
arrive, old man ? ’ 

when father says Turn, we all turn. A c.p. of ca. 
190G-8. Ex a political picture-postcard. Collin- 
Bon. 

when hens make holy-water. Never : coll, c.p, : 

C. 17. ISee the quotation at Never-mass. 

when it’s at home. A derisive tag implying con¬ 
tempt or incredulity : coll. : C. 20. Best explained 
by a quotation : Dorothy Sayers, Have Ilis Carcase, 
1932, ‘ Haemophilia. VV'^hat in the name of blazes is 
that, when it’s at home ? ’ 
when the (bloody) Duke (or Dook) puts his 
(bloody) foot down, the (bloody) war will be bloody 
well over. A 62nd Division c.p. of the G.W. Ex 
the Divisional sign, a pelican with upraised right 
foot. F. & Gibbons. 

when you were cutting bread and jam. A variant 

of before you came up, q.v. 

where, with from or to at end of sentence. The 
coll, equivalents of whence and whither: mid- 
C. 18-20 for both, no doubt. Henry Brooke, 1760, 
‘ I must go suddenly, but where to ? ’; Dickems, 
1836 {where . . . from). O.E.D. 

where are you (a-)going to (— can’t yer) P ! Stop 
pushing ! : low London ; from ea. 1880 ; slightlv 
ob. Ware. 

where did that one go P A military c.p. (1915-18) 
in reference to a shell-burst (near-by). B. k P. 
Short for ‘ Where did that one go to, Herbert, j 
Where did that one go ? ’, which comes from a 
popular War-time song. 

where did you get tlmt hat P See hat P, where did 
you get that.—where do flies go ... P See winter¬ 
time. 

where did you get the Rossa P I.e. the borrowivl 
plumes: 1885 only. Ware. Ex a New York 

police trial. 

where ever ; loosely wherever. In questions, an 
emphatic form of where: C. 13-20: S.E. until 
C. 19, then coll. (O.E.D.). Cf. what e.ver and tvhen 
ever, qq.v. 

where Maggie wore the beads. See Maggie, 
where the chicken got the axe. See chicken . . . 
where the flies won’t get it. (Of liquor) down 
one’s throat: c.p.: orig. (~ 1909), U.S. ; angli¬ 
cised by 1912. Ware, 

where the whips are cracking. See whips are . . . 
whereas, follow a. To become a bankrupt: 
commercial and legal : late (J. 18-m]d-19. Grose, 
2nd ed., where also the synonymous uuirch in the, rear 
of a whereas. 

-wheres. Sf^e somewheres. 
where’s George P A c.p. applied to any person 
unexpectedly absent: 1935-36. Ex Mes.srs Lyons’ 
advertisement-pictures of a vacant stool, etc. 

where’s the war? A c.p. directed at a street 
wrangle : London streets’ : 1900-1. Ex scattered 
fighting in Boer War. (Ware.) 

wheresomever. Wherever; more properly, where¬ 
soever : sol. (— 1887). Baumann. 

wherewith ; wherewithal. ‘ The neces.sary ’, esp. 
money : resp. rare coil, (f by 1910) and dial. ; 
coll., as first in Malkin, 1809, ‘ How the devil does 
she mean that I should get the wherewithal ? . . . 
Does she take me for , . . treasurer to a charity ? * 
whern(e). Incorrect for wherve (written wherue) 
= wharve, n. : mid-C. 16-17. O.E.D. 

wherry-go-nimble. Diarrhoea: lower class 
(— 1904). F. & H. If wherry is not a corruption of 
Jerryl-go-nimble), it seems almost senseless. 


whet. See wet, n.—whet one’s whistle. See 
whistle, wet one’s.—^whether-go-ye. See whither 

Whetstone(s) Park deer or mutton. A ‘ Whet¬ 
stone whore ’ : London fast life : ca. 1670-1700. 
Ex Whetstones Park, ‘ a Lane betwixt Hoi born and 
Lincolns-Inn-fields, fam’d for a Nest of Wenches, 
now de-park’d ’, B.E, : the district was notorious at 
least as early as 1668. See esp. Grose, P. 

whetting-com(e). The female pudend : 7 C, 17- 
mid-19. Halliwell. Lit., grindstone. 

whew, the. Sir H. Maxwell, in Notes and Queries, 
Dec. 10, 1901, says that in C. 15 the inliuenza was 
app. known os ‘ the Whew ’ just as, in C. 20, it is 
known as ‘ the Flue ’. (Mainly Scots) coll, and gen. 
spelt Quhew. 

whibhn. This (\ 17 W’ord (unrecorded later than 
1652) is explained by F. k H. as a eunuch and, in c., 
a sword ; by the O.E.D. as perhaps ‘ thingumbob 
Perhaps ex whibble -p quiblin. 

which, ‘ in vulgar use, without any antecedent, 
as a mere connective or introductory particle 
O.E.D. : C. 18 (and prob. earlier) -20. Often it. is 
w’holly Bujierfluous ; oftim, however, it = for, 
because ; very often it - besidc's, mort'over ; and, 
occ., it ^ although. Swift, 1723, Mary the. Cook- 
Maid's Letter, ' Which, and I am sure 1 have been 
hiK servant four yt'urs since October, | And he nc'ver 
call’d me worse than sweetheart, drunk or S()h(*r,’ 
O.E.D.; J. Storcr (’louston, 1932, ‘ ^o now they 
goes and dresses up as Sir Felix, winch he were 
become a knight, and no one could tell them a]iart 
from one another,’ an exanqilo less pri'gnant than 
these two m Dorothy Sayers, Vnnatural Death, 
1927 : ‘ Ironsides ... a <*lerk on the Southern, 

which he always used to say joking iik(s “ Slow but 
safe, like the Southern—that’s me ” ’ ; ‘I believe 
the gentleman acted wuth the best inkmtions, ’avm’ 
now seen ’im, which at first 1 thought he w'as a 
WTong ’un.’ Ex jileonastic which, as in Locke’s 
‘ Provisions . . . which how much they exceed the 
other in value, . . . he will then see ’ (O.E.D.).—- 
2. Incorrectly with ami, where the one or the other 
is unnecessary : (iatachrestic : C. 17 (prob. earlier) 
20. Gilbert White, ‘ This is their due, and which 
ought to be rendered to them by all jieople ’, O.E.D. 
Perhajis ex Fr. idiom, though the same usage is 
common also in S.E.--3. What : sol. : ('. 19 

(? earlier)-2(). E.g. Agatha Christie, Why Didn't 
They Ask Evans?, 1934, ‘“You were with her 
some time, weren’t you ? ’’ “ Were I w'hich, 

ma’am ? ’’ ’ 

which way, every. See every which way. 

*whid ; whidd(e). A word: c. (— 1667); 
slightly ob. Harman, B.E., Grose, Reade. See 
phrases. Either ex A.-S. ewide, spt'cch, as the 
O.E.D. suggests, or a piTver.sion of word. —2. In pi., 
speech : c. : contemporaneous with 1. See phrases. 
—3. In singular, speech: c. {— 1823) >, by 1860, 
low. Bee, ‘ “ Hold your whid,” is to stow magging ’. 
—4. ‘ A w’ord too much H., 3rd ed. : mid-(J 19- 
20 ; ob. ; s. ; closely linked with dial, whid, a lie, 
an exaggerated story.—5. Hence, in o. verging on 
low 8., talk, patter, jocular speech, jest: likewise 
only in pi. Hindley, 1876, The Life of a ChexipJack, 
‘The whids we used to crack over thorn,’ —6, A 
broken-winded horse ; horse-copers’c : raid-C. 19- 
20 . ‘ No. 747.* I.e. a ‘ roarer ’ : cf. vihid, 3. 

*whid, v.i. To talk cant: Scots c. (— 1823). 
Egan’s Grose. Ex n., 1, 2. 

‘^vhid, crack a. Bee crack a whid. 
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'•'whid, cut the (Ainsworth); cut whids. To talk, 

«peak : c. : reap. C. 19 (rare) and mid-C. lG-20. 
Mostly implied, as to cut whids, in cut bene whids and 
c. queer w., qq.v. 

whidd, whidde. See whid, n. and v. 

*whiddle ; inC. 18, oec. wheadle (wheedle), q.v. 
at V., 2, and whidel« whidle, and widdle ; soe also 
whittle. V.i. and v.t. To tell ; to peach, to im¬ 
peach : from the Restoration ; oh. Tlie O.E.D. 
records it at 1601 ; not gen., I think, before the 
1680’8 or 90 ’h ; B.E. ; (irose ; Vaiix. Perhaps 
ex trhid, n., 1, 2.—2. Hence, to enter into a j)arley, 
*“Mp. if nefarious: c. (~ 1725). A Neiv Cantinq 
Diet. ; H., 2nd ed.; oh.—3. Hence, to ‘ hesitate with 
many words’, IL, Ist ed. : mid-C. 19-26; oh. 
Eitlier c. or low s. : cf. vdiid, n., 3. — 4. Seii Oliver. 

*whiddle beef. To cry ‘ thief ! ’: c. ; late C. 17- 
inid-19. H.K., Grose. 

^whiddler. An informer to the police ; a blabber 
of the gang’s secrets : c. ; late C. 17-20; ob. 
B.K., Grose. Ex ichiddle, v., 1. 

* whids, cut. See whid, cut the. Mostly in cut 
bene (or hten) ivhtds, to sjx^ak fairly, kindly, or 
courteously, and cut queer whids, to speak roughly or 
diseourti'ously, or to use blasphemous or obs<*ene 
langiiagi^ : e. : resyi. {? only) C. 19 and rare (IS21, 
♦Scott ; 1861. Reade, ‘ Thou cuttost winds ’) ; and. 
both bcjie and queer, mid-C. lO-rnid-lO. See whid, 
D., 1 and 2. 

whiff, v.i. To smell unph-asantly : 1800, 

Kipling (C).K.I).). K\ corresftonding n. 

whiff, adj Slinkirifj. malodorous ; low ( — 102.3). 
Manehon. More usually whifji/ (IIMJ."): O.P.l).): 

gim. 8. 

whiffing, vbl.n. Catching a mackerel u ith hooked 
line and a bright object : nautical : C. 10. Bowen. 
Perhaps ex trhiff, a ilat-fish, etc. 

whifflegig. Trifling : coll. : 1830, H. l/'c. 

‘ Whiflh’-gig word-snappers’, O.E.D. Presumably 
ex (mainly dial.) whijjle, to talk idly. Cf .whiff magig. 

whiffler. One who examines candidates for 
degrees : ()xford and (’ambndge : ca. 1785-1830. 
ilrose, 2nd ed. Ex the oHicial sense. 

whiffles. ‘ A relaxation of the scrotum ’, Grose. 
1st cd. : ca. 178()--18.u(). 

whiffmagig. A triller ; a shifty or contemptible 
fellow; 1871, Meredith (O.B.D.) ; ob. A variant 
of ir/njjler in thesi' senses. CJf. whifflegig, q.v. 

whiffs and a spit, take two. To smoke a little, 
have a short smoke, a jiull : lower classes’ coll. 

1023). Manclion. 
whiffy. See whiff, adj. 

Whig. I'lic o})p. of 'Pory, q.v. In the second 
sense, i.e. an opja^ment to Tory == a (.Conservative, 
the word dat<*s Irom 1680, ])ro]). began as s. and soon 
> coll, and then y.E, ; ca. 1850, it was superseded 
hy Liberal. Ultimately ex Whiggamer, Whiggamore. 
F. 6c II.; fl.F.D.—2. An irresolute person; a 
turncoat : middle-classi's’ : 1860-0. Ware. Ex 

the Whigs’ temporising at tliat period. 

Whig College, the. The Reform Club : political 
nicknanu^ : ea. 1845-1910. John Bull, April 29, 
1848, ‘ The Wliig College, commonly called the 
Kebirm Club ’. 

Whigland. Scotland: ca. 1680-1830. Flat- 
man, B.E., Grose. Bi'causo the ‘ home ’ of Whigs. 
Whence Whiglander (gen. pi.), a Scotsman ; same 
periofl. 

while, quite a. A considerable time: coil. : 
C. 20. Elinor Glyn, 1905 (O.E.D.). 

whiles, when not deliberately archaic and 


‘ literary is, in late C. 19-20, considered a some¬ 
what illiterate coll, for while. Baumann. 

whilk, giddy. A light-headed, silly girl: Cock¬ 
neys’ (— 1923). Manehon, who misspells it with. 
A corruption of whelk. 

whim ; whim-wham. The female pudend; 
C. 18 ; C. 18-20, ob. Lit., fanciful object. 

Whimsicals, the. A grouy) of Tories temp. Queen 
Anne : coll, nickname : 1714, Swift (O.E.I).). 

’‘‘whiners. Prayers, esp. in chop the whiners, to 
pray: c. : C. 18-20; ob. A Aew Canting Diet., 
1725; 1830, Bulwer Lytton. Ex irhme, v. : lit,, 
therefore, words that whine.—2. Whence, speech, 
‘ gab ’, esp. in chop whiners, to talk : low ; mid- 
C. 19-20 ; ob. Punch, Jan. 31, 1857. 

whinn. An occ. C. 19 spelling of win, n., 1. 
‘ Jon Bee.’ 

whip. Money subscribed by a mess for additional 
wine ; naval and military coll. (— 1864). Ex V'hip, 
now whip-round (II., 5th ed., 1874), an appeal for 
money.—2. A compositor quick at his work : print¬ 
ing {— 1904). F. & 11. Cf. whip, a coachman.— 
3. A bustle, busyness; nautical coll. (— 1923). 
Manehon. Cf. S.E. v., whip around (v.i.). 

whip, v. To drink quic-kly ; gen. whip off ; occ. 
in lab*. V. 17-18, whip up. C. 17-20 ; slightly ob. 
Deloncy, ICE., Grose, (O.E.D.)—2. (ien. whip 
through. To })ierce with a sword, esp. in whip 
through the lungs : late ('. 17-mid-19. B.E.—3. To 
swindle (v.t.) : c. : late 19-20 ; ob. Cf. military 
flog and whip off. 

whip, drink or lick on the. To receive a thrash¬ 
ing : coll. : C. 15-16. Resp. Gascoigne and The 
Tou'nhy Mysteries. 

whip, old ; gen. the old whip. One's ship ; 
nautical (— 1887). Baumann. Perhaps rhyming. 

whip-arse. A schooima.ster: coll.: C. 17. 
Cotgrave. Cf. bum-brusher. 

whip-belly ; w.-b. vengeance. Thin weak liquor, 
esp. ‘swipes’: C. 19-20; C. 18-19. Swift; 
Grose, 2nd ed., with variant pinch-gut vengeance ; 
Halliwell {whip-belly). 

whip-cat. Drunken : s. or coll. : late C. 16- 
early 17. See whip the cat, 1.—2. N., a tailor as 
in whip the cat, 4 : 1851, May hew (O.E.D.) 

whip-handle. An insignificant little man : Scots: 
C. 17. Urquhart. 

whii^her-jenny. See whipperginnie. 

*whip-iack. A beggar ])reteiiding to be a dis¬ 
tressed, esp, a shipvTeckeil, sailor : c. : ca. 155U- 
1880. Ponet, ca. 1550 ; B.E. ; Grose ; H., 2nd- 
5th edd. The semantics are not very clear. Cf. 
turnpike sailor. 

whip off. See whip, V., 1. B.E. gives whip off, 
to sU'al. as c. : but surely it is no worse than 
familiar S.E. Cf. whip, v., 3. 

whip-round. See whip, n.. 1. Coll. >, by 1920, 
S.E. 

whip-sticks ; or W.-S. The Dunaberg- Witepsk 
share.s : Stock Exchange (— 1904). 

whip-the-cat. An itinerant tailor : mid-C. 19- 
20 ; Scots 8. >, by 1900, coll. E.g. in C. Murray, 
Hamewtth, 1910. Ex sense 4 of : 

whip the cat. To get intoxicated : ca. 1580-1820. 
Implied by Stonyhurst in 1582 ; Cotgrave, 1611 ; 
* Water-Poet’ Taylor, 1630; The Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1807. (See esp. Apperson.) S^mony- 
mous with jerk, shoot, the cat. —2. To play a practical 
joke : late C. 17-early 19. Implied in B.E. and 
Grose. See esp. F. & H.—3. To bo extremely 
moan : dial. (— 1826) >, ca. 1860, 8.; ob.—4. To 
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work as an itinerant tailor (hence, carpenter, etc.)» 
by the day, at private houses: dial. (— 182r>) >, 
by 1840, 8. or, rather, coll. H., 1st ed.—5. To 
vomit: low: mid-0. 19-20. E.D.D. Cf. 1.—6. 
To idle on Monday : workmen’s (— 1897). Barr^ro 
& Iceland, Cf. Acep St Monday. Ex :—7. To idle 
at any time : workmen’s (— 1829) : oh. Bee. 

whip the devil or the old gentleman round the post. 
To achieve illicitly or surrejititiousiy what can l>e 
accomj)lishcd honourably or o]K‘nlv : coll. : late 
C. 18-20; oh. 

whip through ; whip up. See whip, v., 2 and 1 

resp. 

whipper-in. The horse that, at any moment of 
the race, is running last: racing s. (from ea. 1890) 
by 1930, coll. Ex hunting. F. & H., 1904, 
gives ivhtpping-hoy in tlie sanu' sense, 
whipping-boy. Sc'c preceding, 
whips. Abundance: Australian {— lOlb). C. J. 
Dennis. Suggested by lashings, q.v. 

whips are cracking, where the. 'I’he front hue .- 
New Zealanders’ : in G.W. Ex the activity of 
cattle-mustering. 

[Whipshire. Vorkshire : late C. 17-early 19. 

B. E. ; Grose, let ed. I'm none too sun' that this 
should not, in B.E., read WhigsJtue and that Grose 
has not copied B.E., for in the lormer, Whip-shtre 
imm. follows Whig-laiuL] 

whirligig. A ‘ gadget ’, a ‘ wliat-d’ye-eall-it ’ : 
coll. (— 1923). Manchon. Vi. jigger. 

whirligigs; whirlygigs. Testicles: late C. 17- 
early 19. B.E. Ex lit. sense. 

whishler. A ring-ma.ster : circus : mid.-C. 19-20. 
? ex whish ! (a warning). 

whisk. A W'hipper-snapper ; (often of a servant) 

‘ a little inconsiderable impertinent Fellow ’, B.E. : 
ca. 1625-1830. Ford, 1628 (O.E.D.) ; Brome, ea. 
1653; Grose. Perhaps ex whtsk, a hair-like 
appendage. 

whisker ; in C. 17-18, occ. wisker. Something 
excessive, great, very large ; esj). a notable lie : 
1668, Wilkins (O.E.D.) ; B.E. ; Grose. In rnid- 

C. 19-20, mainly dial. Ex u'hisf:, to move briskly, 
whisker, the mother of that was a. A e.p. retort 

on an improbable story : ca. 1850 -1900. Cf. the 
darn of that was a u'hisker, the mainly dial, synonym, 
applied, however, esp. to a big lie : see dam of . . . 

whisker-bed. The face .- 1853, ‘ Cuthbert Bede ’, 

‘ His ivories rattled, his nozzle barked, his whisker- 
bed napped heavily.’ Ob. in C. 20. 

whisker-splitter ; in C. 18, occ. wisker-. A man 
given to sexual intrigue : ca. 1785 -1840. Grose, 
2nd ed. Cf. the more gen. beard-splitter. 

whiskerando ; occ. -os. A man heavily whis¬ 
kered : jocular coll. : from ca. 1805; ob. 
Thackeray, ‘ The . . . whiskerando of a warrior 
Ex Whiskerandos, a oharactfT in Sheridan’s comedy. 
The Critic, 1779. Hence, whiskerandoed, (heavily) 
whiskered : 1838, Southey. 

Whiskeries (or Whiskeyries), the. The Irish 
Exhibition in London in : 1888 : mastly Lon¬ 

doners’. Ware quotes The Referee of J une 10, 1888. 
On Colinderies, Fisheries, etc. 

whiskers. A ‘ whiskerando ’ (q.v.); often loosely 
of any man, as in the jocular greeting, ‘ Hallo, 
Whisk(‘.rs ! ’ • mid C. 19 20. (T. : 

whiskers, all my. Nonsense: from ca. 1920. 
Dorothy Sayers, Clouds of Witness, 1926, ‘ All that 
stuff about his bein’ so upset . . . was all my 
whiskers,’ On all my eye. 
whiskers (on it), have. (Of a story, an idea) to be 


well-knowm, known for years, old : jocular <'oll. : 
from ca. 1925, (Dorothy Savers, Candy Fight, 
1935). 

whiskery. (Ib'avily) whiskered : coll, (in C. 20, 
S.E.) : from ca. 1860. Ex whiskers, (j.v. 

whiskey-. See whisky-.—Whiskeyries. S(*o 

Whiskeries. 

whiskeys or whiskies. Shans in the Dublin 
Distillers’ Coin])any : Stock Exchange (— 1895). 
A. J. Wdson’s glossary. 

whiskin. A jiandcT : ea. 1630 ,50. Brome, 

1632. (3. pimp-whisk{in). ().E. 1). 

whisking. (Of persons) briskly moving ; lively ; 
smart; coll,: from ea. 1610 ; ob. by 1860, virtually 
t by 1920. Middleton & Dekker, ioil, ‘ W'hat are 
your whisking gallants to our husbands ’ , Carlyle, 
1821. Ex whisk, to move briskly. O.E.D.- 2. 
Gn'at, verv big; exce.ssive ; s. ( 1673) -, by 
1750. coll. :'>, by 1830, dial. Head ; Grose. Cf. 
whisker, (j.v. 

whisky bottle. A Seoteli drunkard : Scots 
(— 1909). Ware. Ex the tyjiic'ally Scottish drink. 

whisky-frisky. Flighty; hghtly livi'ly: rare 
coll. : 1782, Miss Burney. Cf. whisking, 1. 

whisky jack ; C. 19-2i>. also whiskey jack ; C. 18, 
whiskijack ; all three may be }iy[)henat('(i. ‘A 
jioytular naiiK'for the common gr(‘enja\ of Canada' : 
('anadian coll, verging on S.E. : fiom ca. 1770. 
Also whisk{e)y John, or, as for irhisky jack, with 
capitals. I'he earlier is whisky john. a corruption of 
Ut“d Indian wiskatjan. O.E.D. (In all the two- 
word forms, the second (4t'merit may he eapit ailed.) 

whisky-stall. (Gen. ]il.) A stall-seat at. or near, 
the end of a row, enahhng tlu' oeeuf>anl to go out for 
a drink wiUiout imonveiiienee to liimself or liia 
neighbours: journalistK'; 1883ca. 1914. Ware. 
Whiskynes, the. See ’Whiskeries. 
whisper. ‘ A tip giv(*n m .secret ' ; esp. ‘ give the 
whispfr, ... to giv(> a quick tij) to any one ’, H., 
5th ed., when' also the whisper at the post, an owner’s 
final in.struetions to his jockey ’ ; racing : from 
early 1870 ’h. Cf. wheeze, n,. 4, ipv. 

whisper, V.t. To borrow money from (a ]>erson) ; 
es}). borrow’ small sum.s : from ea. 1870; ol). H., 
5th ed. Ex the whisjier with which such loan.s arc 
usually begged.—2. \ .i., to make water : jirepara- 
torv sehooks' ; from ca. 1920. Echoic. 

whisper, angel’s ; gin. the a. w. 'J’he call to 
defaulters’ drill or extra fatigiu' duty : military ; 
from 1890’.s. W yndham, The ijueens Si rvire, I89f6 
—2. Eoo.sely, reveilh- : from ca. 191(1. E. iV Gib¬ 
bons. 

whisper, (in a) pig’s. See pig’s whisper, 
whisperer. A jx^tty borrower: from ea. 1870; 
ob. H., 5th ed. Ex whisper, v., q.v. 

whispering-gallery. 3’he old Gaiety Bar : theat¬ 
rical ; 1883 -~<h. 90. Ex whispered reipu'st for 

loans and ex the Whisjiering Gallery of St. I’anl’s. 
W are. 

whispering syl-slinger. A prompter (syl » sylla¬ 
ble): theatrical; latoC. 19 20; oh. 

whispering WiUie. A ty[»e of big naval gun used 
by the Germans : East African campaign of the 
G.W. (F. Brett Young, Jim Redlake, 1930.) 

whister-clister, -snefet, -snivel. A cuff on the car 
or the side of the head : resp. late C. 18-mid-19 
(Grose, Ist ed.), then dial.; C. 16 (Udall); C. 16 
(Palsgrave : O.E.D.). J^erhaps a reduplication of 
whtster, that which ‘ whists ’ or puts to silence ; 
even so, -clister may pun clyster, an enema, while 
-snefet, -snivct may be cognate with the vv. suite. 
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mivel. Perhaps orig. dial,, as the Palsgrave locus 
indioates; certainly dial, are the variants whiftler- 
'imrp (C. 17-20, U'hislrrsniJJ (C. 10 -20), and wkister- 
twutcr ,—which last (C. IH-IO) is certainly a punning 
reduplication. 

whistle. The mouth or the throat : jocular coll. ; 
by itself, C. 17-20. Ex wei (incorrectly whet : 
C. 17- 20) o77e's whistle, to take a drink : late C. 14— 
20, lik(‘VM.sf* jocular coll. (7iaucer, in The Iteeve'a 
Tale, ‘ Sf> wjis hir joly whistle wel y-wet W alton ; 
Hui'us ; Miirryat (7 /’Ac/).—- 2. A flute : late (l!t-20. 

-—.‘1. An ahhr., as in J. Curtis, The (Jill Kui, 1000, 
of: 

whistle and flute. A suit (of clothes) : rhyming 
8. : late C. 10-20. B. A’ 1*. 

whistle and ride. To work and talk : tailors’ 
( - 1004). F. & il. J*r(‘suniably ex a rider's 
whistling as he journeys. 

whistle-belly vengeance. Inferior liquor, esp. 
had hecr : IHOl, Iliiglics, ‘ HcLuilar whisth'-hi'lly 
MUigcancc, and no mistake ’ ; in C. 20, mainly 
(Lancashin') dial. (d. 'ii'hiji-hilhj {vetujtance), which 
proh. suggested whistle-h v. 

whistlecup. A dnnkmg-eup fitted with a whis¬ 
tle, tin* last tofier eayiahle of usiiil' it receiving it 
os a prize : puhlie-housc coll. : from ea. IHHO. 
Also, a eu]) that, on becoming empty, warns the 
taj)ster ; id. : id. 

whistle-drunk. Exceedingly drunk : mid-C. 18. 
Fielding's whistled-d. is yiroh. a niisj-innt. 

whistle for. To expect, sei'k, try to get, in vain ; 
to fail to obtain, go without; luivi' a very slight 
ehanei^ of obtaining : coll. : 1700, ('. dohnston, 

‘ “ Do you not desire to he free ? ” “ Am* ' . . . 

hut I may whistle for that wind long enough, before 
it will blow,' which indicates tlu' origin, lor sailors 
have for eimturies whistled lioyiefully when lie- 
ealiued.--2. Ilenei*, shiill / whistle for xt a c.p. 
that IS ‘ a jocular ofh'r of aid tt> one long m rom- 
meiuing to iinmiteF. A II.: laUi C. 10-2(f; 
oh. 

♦whistle in the cage. See sing out. 
whistle of!. To go off, to dcjiart, lightly or. esp., 
suddenly : coll. ; from the ItiHO's (Shadwcll) ; ob. 
by ISho'; t ItKlO. U.E.l). 

whistle psalms to the taffrail. (Gen. as vhl n.) 
To give good advice unwanted and unheeded : 
jocular nautical : coll. : into (d HI-20. Bowen. 

whistle up the breeze. A jocmlar variant of (IL, 
3rd (•(!., lHf)4. at) raise the xnnd, f by 1800. 
whistled drunk. 81*0 whistle-drunk. 

♦whistler. A had farthing: c. of ca. 1810 fK). 
V’aux. Ex the false ring it gives.—-2. A ‘ roan^r ’ 
((j.v.) or hrokmi-wimied horse : from early 1820 8 : 
coll. by 1800, S.E.— 3, An unlicensed vendor of 
Hjurits : 1821, Moncrieff (O.E.D.) ; Dickens, 18.37 ; 
very oh. Ex xvhislliruj-shop, q.v.—4. A chance 
labourer at the docks ; East Londoners’ ; from ca. 
1880. \Var(‘ (juotes The Referee of March 20, 1885. 
Ex whistling for work.-—5, A revolver : low 
(— 1023). Manchon. Ex whistler, a bullet.—0, 
Something big : coll. (— 1023). Manchon. (Re- 
cord(*(l in dial, for 1805 : E.D.D.) 

whistling. Adj. to irhistlmg-shop, q.v. 

Whistler, adj. ‘ Misty, dreamy, milky, softly 
0 ])al(*acent [in] atmosyilion'—from . . . pictiiros 
paiiitt^d by [this] artist . . . Came to bo ajiplied to 
ethics, icsthcties, and oven conversation, where the 
doctrines enunciated were foggj’' ’ (Ware): Society 
coll. : 1880’8. 

whistling-billy (or Billy). A locomotive: (ohil- 


dren’s) coll.; from ca. 1870 ; ob. H., 5th ed. Cf. 
puffing-billy. 

whistling-breeches. Corduroy trousers: un- 
aristocratic : late (h 10-2(1 ; ob. Ex tlio swishing 
sound that they are ajit to make as one moves. 

'Whistling Percy. ‘ A (h'rman 0-ineh naval gun of 
flat trajectory, captured at Cainbrai in Nov., 1017— 
from the sound made by its shell in flight. (Whist¬ 
ling Willie, Whistling Walter, etc., were names 
similarly given to various other enemy guns and 
shells.)’ E. & Gibbons, 
whistling psalms . . . See whistle psalms, 
whisthng-shop. A room in the King’s Bench 
Prison where spirits were sold secretly and illicitly : 
c. of ea. 1785-1840. Grose, 2nd ed. The signal 
indicative of ‘ open shop ’ w as a w histle.—2. Hence, 
an unlicensed dram-shop : (low ) s. : 1821, Mon- 

eneff (O.E.D.); Dickens, who, in 1837, also has 
‘ whistling gentleman ’ (s(‘e whistler, 3). 'Verv ob. 

Whistling Willie and Sighing Sarah were Boer 
cannon firing on Lailysmith from Umbahvana • 
military ; 1000. J. Milne, The Epistles of Atkins, 
1002. 

♦"Whit ; often Whitt, occ. Witt. Newgate 
Pri^on.—2. thewhit(t). Anyjin-'on: e. : ca. 1670- 
1840. Anon., A Wareniiuj for Houst keejwrs, 1676, 

‘ O then they rub us to the wdiitt ’ ; (’oles and B.E, 
(Newgate) ; Grose, I’erhaps suggested by the git 
of Sewgate as gen. pronounced : cf,, however, 
\Vhittuiglon 8 College, q.v. 

♦white, n., only m large (or half-hull) white, a half- 
crown, and small white, a shilling : counterfeiters’ 
e. (— 1823). ‘Jon Bee.’—2, 8ee whites. —3. See 
(3) of: 

white, adj. Honourable ; fair-dealing : U.S. s, 
(-- 1877), angliciK(‘d ea. LSS.7 ; by 1020, coll. Ex 
lh(‘ s(>lf-imput<‘d eharaeteristies of a white man, Cf. 
xvhite nmn, q.v.- -2. Hence as adv. : U.S. s, 
(— lOiio) anglicised ca. 1005; by 1030, coll. E.g. 
art irhite, usf' (a jierson) white. —-3. As n., ‘ a true, 
sterling fi'llow C. J. Dennis : mostlv Australian 
(~ 1016). 

white-apron. A harlot: coll.: ca. 1590-1760. 
Satirist Hall ; Pope. Ex dress. 

white-ash breesse. The breeze caused by rowing : 
boating (— 10(.i4) ; slightly oh. F. & H., ‘ Oars 
are gen. made of w hite ash.’ Imm. ex white ash, an 
oar : coll. : mid-(\ 10-20. 

♦white-bag man. A pickpocket: c. (— 1923). 
Manchon. Why ? 

White Bear, the. Archbishop Whatcly (1787- 
1863), very unceremonious with 0 ])ponerils. Daw- 
eon. 

"White Brahmins. ‘ Excessively oxclusiv'c per¬ 
sons ’ : among Eurojieans m India : from ca, 1880 ; 
t)b. Ex an extremely e.xclusive religious sect. 
Ware.—2. Also, among the educated Indians, the 
English : coll. : from ca. 1880 : oh. Ibid, 
white broth, spit. See spit white broth, 
white choker. A white tie : lower-class : from 
ca. 1860 ; slightly ob.—2. Hence, a parson : id. : 
from ca. 1800 ; ob. 

♦white coat. A liospital attendant in prison : c. 
(— 1932). Anon., Dartmoor from iri’Min. 

white eye. Strong, inferior whiskey : military 
(— 1874); oh. IL, 5th ed. Grig. U.S. ; bo named 
because ‘ its potency is believed to turn the eyes 
round in tlio sockets, leaving the whites only 
visible H. 

white feather, show the. To maintain ‘ sufficient 
pressure of steam in the boilers to keep a white 
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feather of steam over the safety valves * : nautical: 
C. 20. Bowen. 

white friar. A speck of white (frotli, scum) float¬ 
ing on a (dark-coloured) li(]uid : from 1720*8: 
coll. >, in C. 19, dial. Swift, 1729. O.E.D. 

white Geordie. A shilling: Ayrshire: 1897, 

Ochiltree (K.D.D.). 

white-haired boy is an Australian and New Zea¬ 
land variant of the next entry : late C. 19-20. 
Whence you must Juive white hairs, a New Zealand 
c.p. to a man getting an unexpected favour : C. 20. 

white-head^ boy ; usually my, her (etc.) w.-h. b. 
Favourite ; darling ; 1820 : coll. ; orig. Irish >, by 
1890, fairly gen. Melraoth ; Hall Caine (O.E.l).). 
Ex the very fair hair of babies and young children. 
Cf. snoxvy, q.v., and t S.E. white (i.e. favourite) hoy 
and son. 

white horse. (Indicative of) cowardice ; Anglo- 
Irish coll. : C. 18-20 ; ob. I\'aro, ‘ From the 
tradition that James II fled from the battle of the 
Boyne on a white IjK^rse 

white-horsed in, be. To obtain a job through 
influence: tailors’ (— 1904). i'\ & H. Perhajis 

ex buying a ‘ boss ’ drinks at an inn, (a) ulute horse 
being a frequent sign, hence name, of an inn. 

white jenny. ‘ A foreign-made silver watch says 
F. & IE, ascribing it to H. : but where in 11. is it ? 
white lace. See white ribbon, 
white lapel. A lieutenant : naval : ? ca, 1800- 
1910. Bowen. Ex a feature of his uniform. 

■"white lot. A silver watch and chain : c. : from 
ca. 1800. Ex white, for centuri«‘s an epithet applied 
to silver. Cf. * white wool, q.v. 

white ma^C. ‘ \’ery beautiful fair women ’ : 
Societ}^ : ca, 1870-1905. Ex lit. S.E. sense.—2. 
The Roman Catholic ritual: Protestants’ coll. 
(— 1909). Likewise, Ware. 

white man. An honourable man: U.S. s. 
(1805), anglicised ca. 1SS7 ; by 1920, coll. Nat 
Gould, 1898, ‘There goes a “ white man " if ever 
there was one . . . That beard [is] the only black 
thing about him.’ See white, adj, ; cf. sahib, q.v, 
white man’s burden, the. Work : jocular coll.: 
from ea. 1929. Punning the S.E. sense. 

white man’s hansom woman. A coloured 
mistre.ss : W’est Indian ; mid-th 19-20 ; ob. 
Clearly, there i.s a pun on hansom cah and himisome. 

White Moor ; gen. pi, A Genoese : coll, nick¬ 
name : C’. 17. E.\ a very uneoinjilimentary proverb 

recorded by Howell in 1042 : too rough on the 
Moors. 

white nigger. A term of contempt for a white 
man : Sierra Leone Negroes’ coll. : from ea. 1880. 
Ware quotes The Daily Nevis of Juno 20, 1883. 
Cf. the American Negroes’ poor white trash, 
white poodle. A rough woolly cloth : tailors’ : 
ca. 1850-80. Ex poodle’s coat. 

white port. Some kind of strong liquor, prob. gin 
(cf. white ribbon . . .) ; ca. 1750-90. Toldervy, 
1756. See the quotation at slug, n., 1. 

■"white prop. A diamond scarf-pin : o. (—- 1859). 
H., Ist ed, t'f. xvhite lot. 

white ribbon, satin, tape, wine, wool ; also w. lace. 
Gin : low : resp. C, 19-20 ; C. 19-20 ; from ca. 
1720 {A New Canting Diet., 1725); 1820 (Randall’s 
Diary) ; from oa. 1780 (Grose, Ist cd.); niid-C. 19- 
20,—occ. merely lace or its synonym driz. TL, Ist 
ed., describes w. satin and w. tape as women’s terms, 
as, also, was lace. All are ob. ; in fact, white wine 
and w. wool did not survive beyond C. 19; white 
satin may well endure, however, because of the 
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trade name, White Satin Qin. See also at ribbon 
and tape. 

white sergeant. A ‘ breeches-wearing ’ wife, esp. 
and orig. as in the earliest record ; Grose, Ist ed., 
‘ A man fetched from the tavern . . . by his wife, 
is said to bo arrested by the white sergeant.’ f by 
1890 or soon after; H., 3rd-5th edd., bus it. Ex 
the martial hearing of this hardly loss formidable 
‘ woman in white.’ 

White Sheet. Wytschaete, in Flanders: mili¬ 
tary coll. : G.W. (F. & Gibbons.) 

■"white soup. Bilver plate inelU'd down to avoid 
identification : C. (— 1887). Ware. 

white-stocking day. The days on which sailors’ 
women-foll: presented their half-pay notes to the 
owners: N.E. Coast: late C. 19. Bowen. 

■"white stuff. Articles in silver : e. : C. 19- 

29. Jhivid Hume. CS. red stuff. 

white swelling, have a. I’o be big with child : 
late (\ l8-mid-19. Grose, 1st ed,, in Corrigenda. 
Ex the medical white swelling, a watery tumour. 
Cf. tympany. 

white tape, wine, or wool. Gin. See white 
ribbon. Baumann's ichiie taps is an error. 

■"white ’un (orun). A silver watch : c. (-187-1). 
IL, 5th ed. Cf. : 
white wine. Bee white ribbon, 
white wings. A dinner-table steward : shi])- 
Btewards'(— 1935). Ex dress. 

■"white wool. Silverc. ; late C. I7-mid-18. 
B.E Cf. v'hile lot, q.v. 

Whitechapel ; W. An upper-cut : ])ut.Tilistic 
(— 186(>); ob. H., 2nd ed. ; 3rd ed. (18<i4) has :— 
2 . Tliat procedure in to.ssmg coins in which two out 
of three wins : London ; ob. — -3. Tin? murder of a 
Woman: (East) London ; oa. JSH8-‘M> Ware. Ex 
numerous woman-murders in Whiteeliapel in ISSS. 
—4. A b‘ad from a single card : card-pla\mg coll. 
(—- 1899); slightly oh. O.E.D. Ex WhUechapei 
play, q.v. 

Whitechapel beau. Oni' wlio, as Grose (1st ed.) so 
neatly j>hraH<*.s it, ' dresses with a needle and thri^id, 
and undres.ses with a knife ’ : ea. 1780 -1840. Gl. 
the ('ntrius at St Giles and and 

cha/u'l oner. 

Whiteeliapel breed, n. and adj. (A jierson) ‘ fat, 
raggi'd, and saucy ’, Grose, Ist ed. ; low : ea. ITSO 

isr»o. 

Whitechapel brougham ; also Westminster b. A 

eo.'.termonger's donkey-harrow' : low London 

(— I8t;0);ob. IL, 2nd ed. Dec. Chap<I cart. On 

B. E. Whitechapel c^rt. 

Whitechapel fortune. ‘ A clean gown and a Jiair 
of pattens ’ : low London : 18-15 m ‘ Gipsy ’ 

Carew, 1891 (i.e. ‘ A’o. 747’); IL, 3rd ed. “'A 
euphemisation of Whitechapel portion, q.v. 

Whitechapel oner. ‘ A leader of light and youth 
in the Aldgate district—-ohietly in the high coster 
interests’: East Loudon (— 1909). Ware. Cf. 
Whitechapel beau. 

Whitechapel play, n. and adj. Irregular or un¬ 
skilful play, orig. and gmi. at cards : coll. : 1755, 
The, Connoisseur (O.E.D.).—2. Hence, in billiards 
(whence, in any game), unsjiortsmanbke methods : 
niid-C. 19-20. 

Whitechapel portion. ‘ Two torn BnuxLs, and 
what Nature gave ’ : low (mostly London) : late 

C. 17-mid-19. B.E., Grose. Cf. Rochester or Tel- 

bury portion, and Tipperary or Whiiechapel foriuru. 

V^techapel province. ‘A club or brotherhood 
under the government of a prsetor Grose, 3rd ed. 
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London club life : late C. Ift-early 19. Punning 
Roman provincial government; in C. 18 (e.g. in 
D’Urfoy, 1719), preator was oco, used of a mayor. 

Whitechapel shave. ‘ Whitening judiciously ap¬ 
plied to the jaws with the palm of the hand 
Dickens, ISB.'l, in The Uncommercial Traveller ; ob. 
Cf. Whitechapel beau. 

Whitechapel warriors. Militia or volunteers of 
the Aldgate district: East London : from oa. 1860 ; 
ob. Ware. 

whitechokery. The upp(T classes : lower classes’: 
ca. 1870-1700. Ware. Ex the white choker (see 
choker, 1). 

Whitehall, he’s been to. He looks very cheerful : 
military c.p. of ca. 1860-190.'). Ware. Ex exten¬ 
sion of leave obtained at Whit('-hall. 

whiter. A white waistcoat: Harrow School. 
(— 1904). Ex V)hile by ‘ Oxford -er ’. 

^whites. Silver money: c. (— 1887). Bau¬ 
mann. Ex white, n. (q.v.). 

whitewash. ‘ A glaHs of sherry as a finale, after 
drinking port and claret II., 9rd ed. : from ca. 
1800 ; ob. (Cf. whitewasher, q.v.) Ex colour - 
and use. 

[whitewash, the bankruptcy v., may orig. (mid- 
('. 18) have been coJl.j 

whitewash-worker. A seller of ‘ a lupiid alleged 
to replate silverware at home P, Allingbam in The 
Evening Nrirs, July 9, 1934 : grafters’ ; C. 20. 

whitewasher. A glass of white wine (e.g. shern,') 
taken at the end of a dinner; 1881, J. Crant 
(O.K.D.). Ex irhitewafih, n. 

Whitewashers, the. The (list Foot Regiment ; 
from ca. 1881, the {lind P.attalion of tiie) Gloueester- 
sliire Regiment: military: rnid-C. 19-20; ob. 
Kx liberal use of pipe-cliiy at the time of the Indian 
.Mutiny. F. & Gibbons. 

whjther-go-ye, A wife: ca. 1670-1830. Ray, 
1()7S, ha.s hoir linth your v h if/it r-go-you i.e. your 
Wife; R.E. (misf)imt whitlur Grose. Ex 

this (juestion .so frccpicntU asked bv wi\es, 

Whitt ; Whitt. 8ec Whit. 

Whittington Priory. Holloway Prison (for debt) : 
<lel)t()rh ' : ca. I860 1910. Ware, fix juo.ximity to 
llighgate (associated with Whittington). 

Whittington’s College. .NewgaU* I’rison : CA. 
1785-1840. Gros(‘, 2nd c‘d. ; in G.'s Prrwiunal 
(llossnry, 1790; he has .studied at Whittington's 
('allege, he has la-cn imjirisoncd at Newgate ; tbeic, 
G. adds that Newgate was rel)uilt in 142.Tby Whit¬ 
tington's executors. Ex tlu‘ taiiious Litrd .Mayor of 
that name, but perhaps suggested b>' Whit, q.v. 

’’‘whittle. To give information, to ‘ jieach ' ; to 
confess at the gallows ; from 1720'a ; c. by 185th 
lows.; ob. Swift, 1727 ; H., 5th ed. .A variant of 
whiddle, q.v. 

whiz, whizz. ' Hu?,, or noi.se, interriq)tion of 
tongm's ’ : (low) London: ca. 1820-9th Bee.-—2. 
Pocket-picking : c. : from ca, 192th Chas. E. 
I.X'aeh. 

whiz !, hold your. He (piii't ! ; ‘ .shut up ! ’ ; low 
(— 1887);ob. Haiimann. Ex sibilant ic/ci^pering. 

•whizz. To b(^ actively a pickiiocket : e. : from 
ca. 1920. Cf. buz in the same sen.st*. Ex his speed. 

whizz-bang. A sludl fired from a light fichl-gun, 
eep. the German *77 ; rarely the gun : military : 
from 1914. B. k P. Gne only just heard, if at all !, 
the whizz of its flight Ix'foro one heard the bang of 
the explosion.—2. Hence, the sUucoty])ed field 
postcBTil (soon censored): id. : from 1915. Ibid, 
•whizz-boy. A pickpocket, c.: C, 20. Margery 


Allingbam, Policemen at the Funeral, 1931. Also 
among grafters : witness Philip Allingharn, Cheap- 
jack, 1934. CT. : 

•whizz-game. The jostling of persons by one 
criminal to enable another to pick their pockets: 
c, : from ca. 1920. (James Spenser, Limey Breaks 
In, 1934.) 

•whizz-man; whizzer. A pickpocket: c.: 
from ca. 1920. ‘ Stuart Wood both forms. Ex 

whiz, n., 2. 

•whizz-mob. A gang of pickpock(*tH : c. : C. 20. 
Also among grafters : witness P. Allingharn, Cheap- 
jack, 1934. See whiz, 2. 

who is catachrestic, both when it is preceded by 
redundant and and when he, she, they, etc., follows 
dundantly in the relative clause; C. lf)-20. (O.E.D.) 

who and whom. As who is often, and increasingly, 
used, in coll, speech (and more and more in writing), 
for whom, i.e. as the objective after a v.t. or a pre- 
})o.sition, 80 whom frequently occurs for v'ho. But 
while ‘ Who I’m giving this book to isn’t your con¬ 
cern ’ will, 1 believe, soon lie almost ‘universal’ 
(such is the foret^ and linguistic eogcacy of speech- 
habits), there is, for this very reason, perhaps, less 
—much less—excuse for, and far less cogency in, the 
condonation and esyi. in the authorisation of such 
barbarisms as ‘ I don’t know whom will be there,’— 
a phrasal type arising from illogical confusion with 
such a sentence as ‘ 1 don’t know whom to thank 
Perhaps thc^ eomnionesi eau.se of ‘ whom for who ’ is 
the parcnthe.sis, act ual or virtual ; the writer forgets 
the real subj(‘ct, as in The Daily Mail, Dec. 28, 1935, 

‘ Mr (’ornelius . . . told a Daily Mail reporter that 
at 2 a.m. yesterday he was arou.sed by calls for help 
from a woman, whom he later learned was Lady .. 
he later learned causing all the trouble. 

who all, and I don't know. And other j)ersona 
unnamed : coll. : from ea. 1840 ; rare. Gf. whai 
all, q.v. Tlu‘ wtia all may bo owing to the mtiuenee 
of some such jihra.se as and 1 don't know trho else at 
all or. . . V'hat others at all, or to & cordasion oi both 
tli(‘Ke phra.ses. 

who are yer (you) ?—-who arey’ow p An offensive 
incjuua and its truculent answer : c.pp. of London 
htrt'cds : from 1883 (Ware'). 

who did yer (you) say? A c.p. ‘levelled at a 
fXT.son ot evident, or sclf-as.sertmg importance*, and 
uttcTcd by one* Iriend to another ’ ; London streets' : 
1890 s. Ware. 

who pawned her sister’s ship P A Glare Market 
(London) c.p. of ca. 1897-9, directed offensively at 
a woman. Ware proposes shijt corrupted. 

who pulled your chain ? A military c.p. snub 
(1914 ; slightly ob.) ‘ for anyone* intruding into a 
conversation ’. Ex tlie pulling of a lavatory-chain 
-r shit, n. 2. 

who shot the dog ? A c.p. directed ill-naturedly 
at volunteers : London strc'ets’ ; 1860'.^. Ware. 

who took it out of you? A e.p. connoting a 
dejected or waslu*d-out look in the addressee : low 
London (— HHitt). Ware. 

who ? who P Government, the. The l^linistry of .* 
1852 : Society. V\'an'. Ex the aged Duke of 
Wellington’s inquiries as to who they were. 

who wouldn’t . . . See sea ?, who . . . 
whoa-Ball; incorrectly whow-ball. A milkmaid : 
late C. 17-early 19. B.E., Grexse. Prob. — whoa! 

-f Ball, a common name for a cow, as Grose sug¬ 
gests. Cf. ir/io5a/r« children. 

whoa, bust me ! A low Lon ion exclamation of 
oa. 1850-1910. Ware. 
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whoa, carry me out! Soo carry me out. 
whoa, Emma I urban Jowcth Iushos* c.p. 
directed at a woman ‘ of marked appearance or 
behaviour in the streets ’ : ca. 1880-1900. VV^are, 
who gives it an anectlotal origin. ‘Quotations’ 
Benliam has the form irhon, Emma ! mind the paint. 
—2. W’hence, a non-aristocratic warnirig, to a per¬ 
son of either sex, to bo careful : from ca. 1900 ; 
ob. 

whoa, Jameson I A c.p. constituting ‘ an admir¬ 
ing warning again.st plucky raslin«‘sa ’ : non- 
aristocratic, non-cultured : 1890 7. Ex the Jame¬ 
son Raid. (Ware.) 

Whoball’s children, he is none of John. ‘ You 

cannot easily make him a fool,’ Terence in English, 
lo98 : a semi-provc'rbial c.p. of i\ 17. Set* whoa- 
Ball. 

whoever. Whomsot'ver ; cataelirestic ; C. 10- 
20.—2. In perplexity or surprise, an em])haaised 
who ; properly, two words (cf. whatever) : coll. : 
luid-C. 19 20. R. G. White, 1881, says that it is 
‘ mostly confined to ladies O.E.l). 
whole boiling, hog, etc. Si*e the nn. 
whole-footed. (Ot persons) unreserved, free and 
easy : from HliO’s : s. >, ca. 1700, coll. >, ca. 1820, 
dial. North, ca. 17H4. Ex whole-Jooted, ‘ treading 
with the whole foot on the ground, not lightly or on 
tip-toe O.E.D. 

whole hog, go the. See go the whole hog. 
[whole-hogger is political j. rather than coll.] 
wholeskin brigade. A military unit that has not 
yet been in action : Roer War military. Ware, 
whom. St'c ‘ who and whom ’. 
whom else is incorrect for who else in such a 
nentence as this in A. Berkeley, Panic Party, 19,‘>4, 

‘ She carried half a dozen stewards, three cooks, a 
pantryman, and heavi'n only knew* whom else as 
well.’ 

whomever, whomsoever. Occ. catachrcstically 
(or whoever, vdiosoevf r : ('.14-20. (U.E.I).) 

whoopee, n. ; esp. make whoopee, to enjoy one¬ 
self, rejoice hilariously : coll. : U.S. (from ca. 1927) 
anglicised by 1939 at latest. E. Keston (3arke in 
The Humorist, July 21, 1934, ‘ Sitting on molehills 
and counting grasshojipers isn't my idea of rural 
whoopee.’ Ex whoop with joy. 

whooper-up. A noisy, inferior singer : music- 
halls’and theatric^al (— 1909); ob. Ware. 

whop ; whap, C. 19 2o ; whapp, 0.1.7. A bumj), 
heavy blow, n'.sounding impact : (in 20, some¬ 
what low) coll. : C. 15-20. H. G. Wells, 1905, 

. . Ex})lain<>d the cyclist . . . “ I came rather a 

whop O.E.D. Cf. : 

whop, V., C. 18-20; whap, c. 10, 19-20; occ. 
wap, wop, C. 19-20. To strike heavily, thrash, 
belabour: (in C. 20, low) coll. : mid-C. 16-20. 
Dickens, 1837, ‘ “ Ain’t noliody to be chopped for 
takin’ this here liberty, sir ? ” said Mr. Widler,’ 
O.E.D. Ex whoj) (spelt whapp), to cast violently, 
take or jiut suddenly.—2. Hence, to defeat (ut¬ 
terly) ; to Huryiass, excel greatly : coll.. ; in G. 20, 
low coll. Erom the 1830's. Thackeray, ‘Where 
I his boys] might whop the Erench boys and Icam all 
the modern languages.’ 

whop-straw ; Johnny Whop-Straw. A clod¬ 
hopper, a rustic : (low) coll., ex dial. : C. 19-20. 
Clare, 1821 (O.E.l).); H., 2nd ed. 

whopper ; whapper ; wopper ; wapper. Some¬ 
thing, some animal or person, unusually large in its 
kind : (in C. 20, low) coll. : from ca. 1780. Grose, 
Ist ed. {whapper) ; Marryat, 1829 {whopper) ; 


Surtees, 1854 {wopper); Walker, 1901, ‘ “ BJime, 
she’s a whopper ! ” says Billy.' Ex whop, v.—2. 
Hence, a ‘thumping’ lie: (low) coll.: 1791, 
Nairno (O.EI.I).).—^3. A person that ‘ whops ’ : 
(low) eoll. : late C. 19 20. 

whopper-jawed. Ineorreet for wapper-jawed : 
mid-C, 19-20. O.E.l). 

whopping. A Si'vero beating, thrashing, defeat : 
(low) eoll. : C. 19-20. Ex whop, v. 

whopping, adj., C. 19-20; whapping, C. 18-20; 
wapping, C, 17-20 ; wopping, mid-(J. 19 20. Un¬ 
usually large or great : eoll. ; in G. 20, low.—2. 
Rarely, ‘ terribly ’ false (tal(*s. etc.), ‘ ti'rribly fine ’ 
(persons) : id. ; same {lenorl. Ex irhop, v. Cf. 
whopper. 

whore is, in mid-C. 19-20, considered a vulgarism ; 
harlot IS eonsidi'n'd prelerable, but in ('. 20. arcliaie ; 
prostitute, however, is now quite jioliti*. -2. Ib'iicc, 
a term of opjirobrium ('V'cn for a man : coll. : late 
C. 19-20. Gen. pronounced hoar or hoo'-er. 

whore-pipe. The pi'nis ; low (— 1791); f by 
1890. Grose, 3rd (>d. 

whore’s bird than a canary bird, he sings more like 

a. He has a strong, manly voice : ( p. . lat<*C. IS 
early 19. Grost;, 2nd ed. A whore's bud is a 
d('baueh(*e, 

whore’s curse. ‘ A piece of gold com value five 
sbillings and tlireepi'iice, frequently given to women 
of the town by sui'li as ])roft‘.ssed always to gn i* gold, 
and who beion* the introduction ol tho.se jueoes, 
always ga\e half a guinea ’, Gro.se, 1st ed. ; (mostly 
London) eoll. : niid-('. 18. 

whore’s get. An indivisibli^ phrase u.sed mostly 
as a j)(‘jorntive term of address : nautical (— 1885); 
ob. Ex (jet, n., 2, on v'hure's son. 

who’s. A fre<iuent written sol. for whose : 

? since C. 16, 

who’s your lady friend ? Ac p.: from ca. 1910. 
Ex a j>oy)ular song, 
whow-ball. See whoa-Ball. 
whoy-oi ! A ‘ cry us(‘d by eostcr-elass upon sight 
of a gaily (In'sscd girl passing n(*ar lh<‘m. Also t lie 
cry of welcome amongst London costerinongi'rs 
Wan*, 1909. Wla'nct* hoy ' 

whuff, n. and \. A or to roar or bellow p'.g. like, 
or like that of, a rhuioeeros) ; coll. — 18S7). 
Baumann. 

whump. Sec wump, 
why, for. See for why. 

Whyms. i\Iernb('rs of tlie ’S’..\L(’.A. : eluluneil's : 
ca. 1882 1905. Ware. By ‘ ti'leseoping ol thcsci 
initials ’. 

Wi(-)Wi ; oee. Wee(-)Wee, or Wewi ; ctymol- 
ogisiiigly, Oui-Oui. Akso, tlie singular form is often 
u.sed a.s a })1. A Krenehmun ; New* Zealand and 
hence, to .some e.xU'iit, Australia : 1845, E. iL 

Wakefit'ld ; 1859, A. S. Thorn.son, ‘ The Wewis, as 
the Ereneh are now called ’; 18S1, Anon., Perey 
Porno (llVf'a'cc.s). Morris. J'lx the I'T'enehman’s 
fondne.ss for otii I oui I (and non ! non ') : cf. iJee- 
Hnvk, q.v. 

wibble. Bad liijuor ; any thin, weak beverage: 
(? mainly provin<;ial) s. or eoll. (— 1785); ob., 
except in the jirovinei's. Grose, lat ed. ; E. & H., 
1904. ? cf. : 

wibble-wobble. Unsteadily ; coll. (— 1847). 
Halliw'elL A ' reduplication of wobble (with vowel- 
variation .symboli.sing alternation of movement : cf. 
zigzag) ’, O.E.l).—2. Whence as v., to move un¬ 
steadily ; to totter, oscillate, vibrate : from ca. 
1870 and likewise coll. Whence : 
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wibblety-wobblety. Unstciady : coll, and dial. ; 
from in](l-lS7()’H. Ex procedinj;. 

wibbly. A c. 20 abbr. (uiinx ordod before 1914) 
of: 

wibbly-wobbly. Unsteady; apt to ‘ wibblc- 
wobblo cj.v. : eoll. : C. 20. 

wibling^s witch, or W. W. The four of clubs : 
C. 18 19. C^roHc, Ist ed., ‘ From one James 
Wibling, who in the reign of King James I, grew 
rich by juivate gaming, and who was commonly 
observed to liavis that card, and never to lose a 
game })ut when ho had it not 
’"wicher-cuUy, etc. See witcher. 
wicked. \ ery bad, ‘ horrid ‘ beastly ’ : coll. ; 
C. 17-20. 'I'. Taylor, lO.'lO, ‘ It is too w'ell known 

what a w'i('k(‘d number of followers he hath had ’ ; 
Horace Waljiole, ‘ They talk wicked French.’ 
O.E.l). (T. : 

wickedly. \cry badly; horridly: coll.: C. 18- 
20. SU'riK'. Ex })r(‘eeding. (O.FID.) 

Wickedshifts. l..ord Brougham : ea. 1828-50. 
John Eon-, rnri’cy'.v LiJ*‘ and 'I'imc.'i, 19J4. 

^wicket. A casement : e., or perliaps merely 

cataelin-stie : mid-('. 17-early 19. CkJes. 

wicket-keep. A wicket kee[)er : (-oil. verging on 
8.E. : 1807. I.xnvis, Abbr. tvicket-kerpcr. 

Wickham. A W ickham’s lancy ; coll, (anglers’): 
from ea 1910. (O.E.l).) 

Wicklows. Shares in the J)ublin, W’leklow, k 
W’exford B.'iilway : Stock Exchange eoll. (— 1895). 
A. .1. W'llson. SkH-k khrhanqe. Glossary. 

widda, widder, widdy. A widow .- dial, and low 
coll.: (’. 19 20.—2. Ih-nee, the widdy. The gal¬ 
lows : Scots : ? (’. 19. ('f. icidoiv, 9, q.v. : ? pun on 

tvnldy. a halter. 

widdle. See whiddle.-'Widdy. See widda. 
wide, immoral; lax: mi(l-('. 10-2(» : S.E. 

until laU‘ 19, then eoll.—2. Alert, wtI!- informed, 
filirewd : 1877. }|orsh‘\, Jotti/K/s from Jail. Abbr. 
wulr-awaLc. It verges on e. Cf. : 

wide, to the. Ftterly ; (-.S]). m done or whacked 
to the wulr, utterly exhausted : coll. : from ea. 
1912. \ cry gen. among soliliers in O.W. (F. k 

Eibboris.) i.c to the wide world : for all to see. - 
2. done or dead to the wide, utterlv drunk .* i\ 2o. 
Ly<'ll. 

wide at or of the bow-hand (i.<*. the left). Wide of 
the mark : eoll. : late t'. lb iui(l-17. Shakespeare, 
Dekker, Web.ster. (A])person.) Ex nreh<-ry. 

wide-awake. Sharji-witted ; alert : s. (1839) >, 
ca. I8bt), coll. Dickens. (O.E.D.) 

wido. Wide-awake, alert: low' (— 1859); 
virtually t- D., Ist ed. Cf. iculc, 2. 

widow. As title to the naiim : mid-C. lb 20 : 
S.E. until (’. 19, then mainly dial, ami uncultured 
—2. ‘ Fire expinng’s cnll'd a widow ,’ The 
British Apollo, 1710: C. 18-20; ob. Cf. S.E. 
widow's fire. O.E.D.—3. (.Always the widow.) 

The gallows : ? C. 18-mid-19. Ex Fr. la veuve.-- 
4 . An additional hand dealt in certain card-games : 
late C. 19-20 : s. >, by 1920, coll.—5. (the Widow.) 
Queen Victoria : militaiy coll. : 1863-1901. Ware, 
‘ In no w'ay disparaging ’.—0. (the widow, the W.) 
Champagne: 1899, Cuy Boothby, ‘A good 

luncheon and a glass of the Widows to w ash it dow n ’, 
O.E.D. ; Ware, however, states that it dates from 
forty years earlier. E.x Veuve Clicquot. 

^dow, grass. See grass widow, 
widow bewitched. A woman se])arated from her 
husband : coll. (1725) >, in mid-C. 19, mainly dial. 
Bailey ; Mrs (jlaskell, Cf. yrcLSS widow, q.v. 


Widows, the. The Scottish Widows’ Society : 
insurance coll. : late C. 19-20. Cf. the Pru. 

widow’s mite. Alight: rhyming s. : lato C. 19- 
20. B. & P. 

[widow’s weeds has, in F. & H., a wholly erroneous 
entry.] 

*wife. A leg-isliackle : (mostly pri.son) c. : from 
ca. 1810. Lex. Hal. ; H,, 2nd ed. Ex clinging. 

wife, all the world and his. Everybody : jocular 
coll. : ('. 18-20. Sw ift. 

wife as a dog of a side-pocket, as much need of a. 
See side-pocket. 

wife cries five loaves a penny, one’s. Slic is in 
travail : a semi-proverbial c.p. of ca. 1670-1758. 
Ray, 1678, (Apperson.) I.e. she cries out, pain- 
racked . 

wife in water-colours. A mistress or concubine : 
ca. 1780-1840, Erosc, 1st ed. P'asily lading 
colours: bonds quickly dissolved.—2. Hence, in 
C. 19, a morganatic wife. 

wife out of Westminster. A wife of dubious 
morality: London coll.: C. 18 20 ; very ob.. 
Ware m 1909 remarking : ‘ Sometimes still beard in 
the East of London Ex the })ro\erb cited at 
Westmxnster V'eddiny, q.v. 
wifeish. Incorrect for : (’.19-20. 

wifey, wifle, rarely wif(e)y. Endearment for a 
w'lfe : coll. : from ca. 1820. Projierly, littk* wife, 
but g(*n. used regardless of size. 

wiffle-woffle. An arrogant fellow : low (- 1923). 
Manchou. Perliaps because he gives one : 

wiflfle-woffles, the. A stomach-ache ; sorrow' ; 
melancholy, tin* durniis : mainly' -jirohdarian 
(— 1859); ob. IL, Isted. ('f. coUy-ti ohlhs {sense), 
wihhl(-wobble (form). 

wififlow gadget. The same as hook-me-dinghy, 
q.v. : nautical : late ('. 19-20. Bowen. ,8e(* also 

gadget. 

wify. See wifey. 

wig. A severe scolding or reiinmand : 1804, 

Sir J. Malcolm (O.E.D.): s. >, by 1890, coll.; 
slightly ob. Of. wigging, much more gen. in 0. 20. 
Perhajis ex a bigwig's rebuke.- -2. Abbr. bigwig, a 
dignitary : coll, (rare after ch. 1870) : 1828 (O.E.D.). 
—3. A penny : Ayrshire s. (— 1905), not dial. 

E. D.D., Su]). Perhaps becauBc it was the u.sual 
price of a wig, a bun or a t('a-cake. 

wig, V. To scold ; rebuke, reprimand, reprove 
severely : s. (1829, The Examiner) >, ca. 1860, eoll. 
Ex v'ig, n.. 1, or wigging, q.v. Of. Fr. lax'er la tete : 
W.---2. To move ofl’, go away : North Oountry c. 
(— 1864). H., 3rd ed. Whence ? 

wig !, dash my ; my wig I See wigs, 
wig-block. The head : coll. ( 1923). Man- 

el ion. 

wig-faker. A hairdresser : low London : late 
C. 18-19. Ware. 

wig, oil (a person's). To make him drunk : coll. 
(— 1923). Manehon. 

wig-wag, V., 11 . and adv. To wag lightly ; such 
wagging; coll.: late 0. 16-20, (U.E.jb) Re¬ 
duplicated wag. Adj., wig-wnggy : C. 20.—2. 
Hence, n. and v., (to transmit) a message by signal¬ 
ling ; tho message; the flag ; military: from 1914. 

F. A (iibhons. 

Wigan is national joke, esj). in covie from Wigan 
to be a thorough urban provincial: from ca. 1920. 
c.p. 

wigannowns. A man wearing a large wig; ca 
1785-18,30. Erose, 1st ed. 

Wiggle. See Wiggy. 
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wigging. A scolding ; a severe rebuke, reproof, 
reprimand : s. (1813) >, by 1860, coll. Barham, 
* If you wish to ’scape wigging, a dumb wife’s 
handy.’ Ex idg, n., 1. 

Wiggins, Mr. ‘ Any mannerist of small brains 
and showy feather,’ Bee : London (— 1823); f ^>7 
1900. 

wiggle. A wriggle ; esp. in gat a wiggle on, to 
hurry : Canadian : C. 20. John Beames. Ex : 

wiggle, V. To waggle, wriggle : C. 13-20 : S.E. 
till C. 19, then coll.—2. Hence the n. ; coll. : late 
C. 19-20.—3. The same applies to simple deriva¬ 
tives.—4. See wiggle-waggle, 2. 

wiggle-waggle, adj. (1778) ; hence v. and n., both 
from ca. 1820. Vacillating ; to move (v.i. and t.) 
in a Wiggling, waggling way ; coll. O.E.D.—2. To 
strut about: coll. (— 1923). Manchon. Also 
wiggle. 

Wiggly ; wiggly-waggly or -woggly. The adj. of 
wiggle, q.v. : coll. : C. 2(1. Ex dial. 

Wiggy. The inseparable nickname of men sur- 
named'Bennett: naval, military : C. 20. E. &. Gib¬ 
bons ; Bowen. Origin presumably anecdotal. 

wig(s) !, dash my ; wig(s) !, my. Mild impreca¬ 
tions: coll.: resp. 1797 (1812); 1891 (1871). 

Morris, 1891, ‘ I am writing a short narrative poem. 
My wig ! but it is garrulous,’ O.E.JJ. Perhaps ex 
dashing one's wig down in anger. 

wigsby. A man wearing a wig : jocular coll. 
(— 1786). Grose, Ist ed., has also Mr \Vigshy \ 
wigsier occurs ca. 1820. All three were oh. by 1880, 
and by 1920 they were f- Tudesby, a rudo 
person, and wigannoims, q.v. 

"‘wild. A village: tramps’ c. (— 1839). Bran¬ 
don; H., 2nd cd. Cf. S.E. vill, c. vile, q.v—2. the 
Wild. ‘The extreme Evangtiical party in the 
Church of Scotland ’: nickname : from late 1820’8. 
O.E.D. 

wild, adj. See ‘ Moving-Picture Slang ’, § C. 
wild-cat. A rash projector, risky investor 
(1812) ; a risky or unsound busine.ss-undcrtakirig 
(1839) : U.S. coll., anglicised ca. 1880 ; slightly oh. 
—2. Hence, adj., risky, unsound (business or busi¬ 
ness enterjirisc) ; hence, reckless or rash : coll., 
orig. (1838) U.S., anglicised ca. 1880. Ex the 
American wild-cat; it ‘ dates from U.S. period of 
“ frenzied finance ” (183()),’ W. 

wild-catter, -catting. A person engaging in, an 
instance or the practice of, ‘ wild-rat ’ business; 
coll. : U.S. (1883), anglici.scd ca. 1900. See jiro- 
ceding entry. 

’•‘wild dell. A ‘ dell ’ (q.v.) begotten and bom 
under a hedge : c. : ? C. 17-caiiy 19. 

wild-flre. Some strong liquor ; jierliaps brandy : 
ca. 1760-80. See quotation at slug, n., 1. 

wild goose. A recruit for the Irish Brigade in 
Enuich service: military: mid-(J. 17-18. M. 
O’Conor, Military History of the Irish Nation, 1846. 
Ex wild-goose chase. —2. Hence, the Irish Jacobites 
self-exiled on the Continent in 1691 and later : a 
late C. 17-mid-18 nickname. (O.E.D.) 

Wild Indians, the. The Prince of Wales’s 
Leinster Regiment (Royal Canadians): military : 
from the 1870 ’b ; oh. ILx the Canadian expression 
of loyalty at the time of the Mutiny. F. & II. 

Wild Iris hman , the. ‘ The evening mail train 
between Euston and Holyhead,’ F. & H. ; journal¬ 
istic, hence fairly gen. from ca. 1870. H., 6th ed. 

Cf. Flying Scotsman. Ex conventional phrase. 

Wild Macraes, the. The 72nd, now the Seaforth, 
Highlanders : from 1777, when the regiment was 


raised, the Clan Macrae providing the majority of 
the recruits. F. & Gibbons. 

wild mare, ride the. See ride the wild mare. 
*wild rogue. A bom or thorough-paced thief: 
c.; late C. 17-early 19. B.E. 

wild squirt. Diarrhtca : low coll. (— 1786) ; ob. 
Grose, Ist ed. 

wild train. A train not on the time-table, hence 
‘ not entitled to the track ’ ns is a regular train : 
railw'aj'men’s (— 1904). F. & H. 

wilderness. A w indlass .* nautical (not very 
gen.) : late C. 19-20. Bowen, 

wilful murder. The card-game known as ‘ blind 
hookey ’ : from ca. 1860 ; ob. H,, 3rd ed. 

Wilhelm n much. A bit too much of the 
Kaiser ! : Society : 1898. Ware. Ex his many 

activities. 

wilk. See whilk. 

Wilkie Bards. A pack of cards ; rhyming s.; 
C. 20. F. & Gibbons. Ex Wilkie Ibird, comedian 
and ‘ card 

will. Unempbnsised ‘ shall ’ in the first jierson : 
coll., but in C. 20 verging on S.E. Discussion is 
here sujiererogatory : see osj). Fowder's Modern 
English I’sage. 

WiU-O’-the-wisp. (Gen. pi.) A shell with flight 
dillicult to follow' : Army oflicers' : in G.W. 

will you shoot P Will yon pay for a small drink of 
spirits?: Australian taverns’ (—1909); ob. 

Wan*. 

William, an acceptance, oc(*iir-< esj) in maef sireei 
William, to mei't a hill on its presentation : eom- 
mercial (— 1864). H.. 3rd ed. I’unning bill. —2. 

Weak tea : lower classe's'(— 1923). Manchon. 

William, the people’s. Gladstone : journalistio 
and ]»oliticai nickname : 1884-ca. 90. Baumann. 
Ex his Ghristian name. 

William Bon Chretien. Incorrect for IF iUiams\s) 
Bon (BirHien (pear) : late C. 19-20. O.E.D. 

Willie. A (child’s) penis: ('iimberland and 
W(‘stmorland s. (— 1906), not dial. E. h. 1 >. (Sup.) 

WiUie.Big and Little. The Kaiser and tin* ( Vow'n 
Prince: eoll. : 1914; ob. B. A’-P. Ex lliYU/m.— 
2. Hence, nicknanufs for all sorts of things, e.g. 
guns : military : late 1914-18. Ibid. 

Willie, Willie I, o(h). A c.j). of ‘ satiric reproach 
addressed to a taradiddler rather than a flat liar ’ : 
non-anstocratic : 1898-ca. 1914. Ware. (If.: 

■Willie, Willie—wicked, wicked ! I'his c.p. of ca. 
1900-14 constitutes a ‘ satiric street nqiroach 
addressed to a middle-aged w'Ornan talking to a 
youth.’ Ware derives it cx a droll law-suit. 

willies, the. (Cf. wijflc-wojjles, Jii rhaps its origin.) 
A feeling of nervousness, discomfort, vague fear: 
U.S. (1900), anglicised ea. 1926, (O.E.D. Sup.) 

willin’, willing. (Of persons) ‘ strenuous, licarty,’ 
C. J. Dennis : Australian coll, verging on S.E. ; late 
C. 19-20. 

willn’t ,' willot. Will not ; coll. : 0. 19. (St^e 
wash, V., 1.) Cf. wont, q.v. 

willock-eater. (Gen. jil.) An Eastbourne fish¬ 
ing-boat : nautical ; late (J. 19-20. Bowen. A 
wUlock is a guilleiiiot, a not very edibles bird. 

willow. ‘ Poor, and of no Reputation,’ B.E. : 
late C. 17-early 19. Lit., willowy. 

Willy Amot. Good wliiskoy : Shetland Islands 
8. (1897), not dial. L.D.D. Perhaps ox a well- 
known landlord. 

willy-nilly. Undecided: catachrcstic: 1883, 

Galton. Confused with shilly-shally. O.E.D. 
willywaws. Squalls in the Straits of Magellan; 
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but also light, variable winds elsewhere : nautical : 
late C. 19-20. Bowen. qh whirly-whirly. 

wilt. To run away, to ‘ bunk ’ : London : from 
ca. 1880 ; ob. Ex wilt, (of flowers) to fade, to grow 
limp. (_’f. fade out, q.v., and the ob. C. 20 ‘ gag 
* wilt thou (be my wedded wife) ? ’ and she wilted. 

wimmeny-pimmeny. Dainty, elegant: lower- 
classes’ coll. (— 1887); slightly ob. Baumann. 
Echoic. 

wimp. A (young) woman, a girl: from ca. 1920 ; 
ob. Manchon. Perhaps ex whimper. 

*win, wing, winn, wliin(n), but gen. the first or the 
third. A penny : c. (— 1507): resp. C. 17-20, late 
C. 19 (rnostiy in Ireland and hence U.8.), C. 17- 
20, C. 19 20. ilarnian, Dekker, B.E., (Jrose, Vaux 
(Wiyiehester ; t by 1900), ‘ Jon Bee ’ (who defines as 
a halfpenny), 11.. Fl}^! (winy). Perhaps abbr. 
Winchester.- 2. (win, and for senses 3, 4.) A victory: 
(sports and games) coll. : from ca. 1800. (O.E.D.) 

—3. A gam ; gen. pi., (mostly monctarj’) gains : 
coll. : from ca. 1890. Perhaps abbr. winn%ng(8). — 
4. iSucccHS of any fig. kind : coll. ; C. 20. C. J. 
Dennis. 

*win, V. To steal : c. ; from late 0. 17. B.E., 

Crose. In the Army, 1914--18 (and after), s., with 
the extcn.sion : to gain not quite lawfully or 
oflicially. (jalswortliy. Swan Sojig, 1928, ‘ “ How 
are you going to g('t the mone^’’ ? ” “ Win, wangle, 

and scrounge it (If. (to) make, q.v., and, in Fr. e., 
the exactly synonymous gagner. The n. winnings 
may, as - ‘ iilunder, goods, or money acquired by 
theft ’ (Erose, 2nd ed.), Lx* c. : (J. 18-20. 

winable. Incorrect for trifinable : C. 18-20. 
Miss Anna l\)rtcr. 1807. O.E.D. 

* Winchester. See win, n., 1. 

[Winchester Oollege slang is the richest and most 
inten'stmg of all tlu* Public School slangs: ef. the 
entries at ‘ Eton ‘ Harrow ’, ‘ Hugby ’ and ‘ West¬ 
minster ’. Many terms will Iw found in these 
pages, but it is to be remarked that in the Win- 
chesti'r ‘ notions ’ it is extremely ditlicult, in many 
in.staric(‘S, to distinguKsh between technicalities (j.) 
aud slang or colloquial terms. The ‘ locus classi- 
cus ' IS K, 0. K. Wrench’s Winchester Word-Book, 
1891 , tlu' second edition—the only one jiossesscd 
by the British Museum—followed in 1901. But a 
very good short account ap])cars in 11. Towmsend 
Warni'r's W inchestcr, 1900,—from which this 
abridgement :— 

‘ “ I^Jotions ”, or the school language. . . . Com¬ 
plicated as the language of Winchester is, there is 
no consciousnc.ss of an^dhing like affectation or 
pedantry in using it. To a new-comer, after a week 
of two, notions seem the only possible w'ords for 
certain meanings ... As they are the last for¬ 
gotten, so they are the first learnt lesson of Win¬ 
chester. A new man must learn, for instance, that 
the article is seldom found in Winchester grammar, 
especially in the names of places. . . . 

2. Another tendency is the pluralization of 
words . . . IJills, meads, crockets (cricket). The 
last word also is an example of the fondness of 
strengthening vowels in the middle of words, such 
as cropjdc, meaning to ” pluck ” or ” jilough ” 
(from crip])le), and roush for a rush or rapid stream 
of wator. 

3. A less ancient tendency of Winchester talk is 
to drop the final “ tion ” . . ., lengthening the 
vowel then left final; thus ” examina ” [examinoh] 
for “ examination ”... [Wrench dates it from 
ca. 1850.] 


4. Apart from their often respectable antiquity, 
notions also differ from ordinary school slang in that 
many of them are not merely the language of the 
boys, but are part of the official language of the 
school used by and to masUirs also. Thus in answer 
to a Don (master) asking a man why he was “ tardy 
up to books at morning lines ” [late in school at 
first lesson], it would be quite proper to reply that 
‘‘ junior in chambers sported a thoke ” [the junior 
in his dormitory overslept himself instead of waking 
the others in time]. 

6. Many notions are simply old English words 
which have been drop])ed out of (common use. For 
instance, to firk is the notion for to send or to send 
away. And wo find this sense . . .in “ Morte 
Arthuro ”... Again, a Winchester man wLo 
says he finds it ” an awful swink (hard work) to do 
mathematics ” [is usmg an excellent old Englisli 
word]; and should he . . . pursue his mathe¬ 
matical labours till he got a headache, he would 
naturally say it works (hurts), thus using the 
language of . . . Malory : myn hede werches 

so ”. If his head got w'orse he might have to go 
continent ... to sickhousc or a continent room. 
The word continent here means ” keeping wuthin 
doors ” [as in Shakespeare]. And if he got worse 
the doctor might forbid him to “come abroad" (the 
notion for being allowed out again after “ going 
continent ”), [thus employing the language of Sir 
Thomas More]. 

6. Latin words. 

These are either bodily imjiorted into use or 
slightly altered or contracted . . . This is a 
common practice of all schools, but . . . particu¬ 
larly prevalent at Winchester, where . . . the 
talking of Latin was [once] a regular institution. 

Half-remedy, commonly hatf-rem, " half holiday 
From re medium. 

To taiid, ” to beat with a ground-ash ”. From 
hindo. 

Semper, “ always ”, used as an adjective. 

L'on-licct, ” not allowed ”. 

... A ball is still called a “pill”, which is 
simply jnlurn anglicised, while the notion for a ston*' 
is a “ rock ” [via L. saxum : cf. U.S. usage]. . . . 
Other Latin-formed words are evidently per]:)etu- 
atetl from the Latin of the statutes, or early school 
rules. Thus to socius, meaning to go in company 
with another . . is a relic of the early rule that 
scholars must always go in company, “ sociati ”..., 

7. Names of people perpetuated as words . . . 

Barter [q.v.] . . . 

John JJes jniper, a special kind of paper intro¬ 
duced at Winchester for mathematics by John 
Desborough W’alford, the first regular mathematical 
master. 

Bill Brighter [q.v.] . . . 

8. Notions (furvtring as names of places. 

[Technicalities, these.] . . . 

9. Notions commemorating old school customs. 

[E.g. (perhaps), brock, brockster, qq.v.] . . . 

‘ Prefects’ writing-tables are still called washing- 
stools ” in college, because the tables were originally 
provided to stand basins on for washing. [This, 
clearly, is a technicality.] ’ ] 

Winchester goose. A bubo: mid-C. 16-17. 
Bacon (1559), Shakespeare, Cotgrave. The brothels 
in Southwark were, in C. 16, under the Bishop of 
Winchester’s jurisdiction; F. ic H.—2. Hence a 
person infected therewith ; hence, an objectionable 
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person : C. 17. All three senses, also Winchester 
pigeon. 

winchin’. Courting; courtship: Glasgow (C. 
20). I.e. wenching in favourable sense ; cf, "f Scots 
winchie, a young woman. 

wind. The stomach: boxing: 1823 (O.E.D.). 
Dickens, 1853. A blow thereon ‘ takes away the 
breath by cliecking the action of the diaphragm 
wind, by the. Short of money : nautical : late 
C. 19-20. Bowen. 

wind, carry the. To be mettlesome, or high- 
spirited : sporting ( - 1904) ; ob. F. &, H., 

‘ Properly of horses tossing the nose as high as the 
ears.’ 

wind, go down the. See weather, go up the. 
wind, in the. Se e in the wind. 

’^wind, lagged for one’s. See winder, nap a. 
wind, raise the. See raise the wind.—wind, sail 
near (or close to) the. See sail.—wind, shp one’s. 
See slip the wind. — wind, thin as a rasher of. See 
rasher of wind.—wind and water, shot between. 
See shot between, 

wind-bag. A wind-jammer; nautical : late 
C. 19-20. Bowen.—2. See windbag. 

wind do twirl (or l\>^3henated). A girl: rhyming 
8. (- 1859) ; in 0. 20, f- H., 1st ed. 

wind enough to last a Dutchman a week. More 
wind than enough : (ong. nautical) coll. : from the 
1830’s ; ol). Dana. C'f. Dutch, q.v. 
wind fight. A false alarm : military : 1915 ; ob. 

F. & Gibbons. Cf. windy. 

wind-jammer. A sailmg vessel: U.S. s. (1899) 
anglicised almost imm. ; by 1930, coll. The 
Athenceum, Feb. 8, 1902.—2. A player on a wind 
instrument: theatrical (— 1904). F. & H. Per¬ 
haps influenced by V.S. wind-jcnnmer, a talkative 
person.—3. An unpojuilar oflicer, esj). if ins])eetiiig : 
military : C. 20. F. & Gibbons ; and esp. if sparing 
of furlough : naval: C. 20. Bowen. 

wind-mill. The fundament : low (—1811); ob. 
Lex. Bal, ‘ She has no fortune but her mills,’ a low 
c.p. : i.e. ‘ wind-mill ’ and ‘ water-mill ’. 

wind one’s cotton. To cause trouble: pro¬ 
letarian (— 1800); ob. H., 2nd ed. 

wind-pudding. Air: low *. from 1890’b. 

Whence live on w.p., go hungry. 

wind-stick. An aeroplane control-lever: Air 
Force coll. : from 1910. F. &, Gibbons. 

*wind-stopper. A garrotter : c. : late C. 19-20. 
Cf. ugly man, q.v. 

wind up. To render (a race-horse) fit to run : 
racing : from ca. 1870. (O.F.D.) 

wind up, get or have (got) the. To get frightened 
or alarmed : to be so: military : 1915. After 

G. W., it gen. Ian Hay, 1915 ((l.E.D. Sup.); P. 
Gibbs, (late) 1916, ‘ It was obvious that the blinking 
Boche had got the wind uj).’ Perhaps ex the early 
days of aviation, when wind, if at all strong, pre¬ 
cluded flight.—2. Whence wind up, nervousness, 
anxious excitement: from not later than 1918. 

wind up, put the. To scare or greatly frigliten (a 
person) : 1916 : military >, by 1919, gen. C. 

Alington, 1922 (O.E.D.), Ex preceding. 

wind up the clock. To coit with a woman: 
educated : from ca. 1760; oh. Perhaps ex a 
mildly pornographic passage in Tristram S/uindy. 

wind verticil ; with vertical breeze. ‘ Wind up 
i.e. frightened, very nervous: military, mostly 
officers’ : from 1916. B. & P. Also suffer from a 
vertical breeze or, occ., gust, to bo ‘ windy ’ (F. & Gib¬ 
bons). See wind up, get the. 


windbag. A mystery packet : grafters’ : C. 20 
Philip Allingham, Cheapjack, 1934. The contents 
are worth 1 if tie more than those of an empty bag.— 
2. See wind-bag. 

windbag man. A selhir of Seah'd envelopes: 
grafters’ : from ca. 1910. P. Allingham in The 
Evening News, July 9, 1934. See preceding term. 

*winded-settled. Trans})ort('d for life : o. 
(— 1859); ob. H., 1st ed. Ex pugilism. 

winder. A knock-out blow (lit. or fig.), some¬ 
thing that astounds om*, an cITort that bn'athes one : 
coll. : 1825, We.stmacott (O.E.D.). CT. winder, nap 
a, q.v.—2. A window : sol. and dial. : C. 19-20,— 
and prob. centuries (‘arlier. 

^winder, nap a. To be transjiortcd for life : o. of 
ca. lSIO-60. Vaux. who has also be. lagged for one's 
wind. —2. To be banged: c, (— 1859). See winder. 
—3. In boxing, to receive a blow that deprives 
one of breath : mul-0. 19-20.—4. Hence, to ns'eive 
a shock, a severe set-back : low' : from ca. 1860. 

*wiQding-post, nap the. To be ti-ansportial ; 0 . 
of ca. 1820 60. Egan's Grosti. Cf. winder, nap a. 

windjammer. See wind-jammer.—windmill. See 
wind-mill. 

windmill J.P. An ill-educati'd J.P. : New South 
Wales : ca. 1850-80. Because presunusl to indicate 
his name wifh a cross : on maps, X — a wind¬ 
mill. 

windmills in the head. Empty projects : coll. : 
late (’. 17-19. B.E., Grose. Sjuiigi-on. Ex the 

windmill-tilting of Eon Quixote. (A])p(Tson.) 

window. A monocle* : lower clas-ies' : from ca. 
I860 ; slightly ob. Wan*. 

window, goldsmith's. A ru b wot king m which 
the gold show's fri'ciy : gold-mining s. (oi'ig. and 
mainly Australian) ca. 1‘.>29, coll. Boldrewood, 
1891. 

window-blind. A samtarv tow’d : low (— 1904). 

F. iSi H. 

window-dressing. ‘ Manq)ulation of figures and 
aci'ounts to show fictitious or exaggerated value ' : 
commercial coll. ca. 1920, S.E. E\ lit. sense. 

*window-fishing. Entry through a window into 
a hou.se : e. : late C. 19 20. 

window-pane. A monocle : jocular coll. 

(— 192.3). Miuichon. C’f. window, q.v. 

window-peeper. An as-scssor and or collector of 
tlie wimlow-tax ; coll. : ca. 1780-1869. Gro.se, Ist 
cd. This tax was removed in 1851 (O.E.D.). 

windsel. A nautical variant of windsail: coll. 
(-- 1887). Baumann. 

windstick. See wind-stick, 
windward passage, one who navigates or uses the. 
A sodomite ; low(— 1785); ob. Grose, Ist ed. 

windy. Conceited, over-jiroud : G. 17-20 : S.E. 
until mid-C. 19, then Scots coll.—2. Afraid or very 
nervous ; apt to ‘ get the wind up ’ : (? late) 1915 : 
military >, by 1919, gen. liankey, 1916 (G.E.I).). 
Ex tatrid up, get the, (j.v. -3. Applied to any yilace 
likely to induce f(‘.ar : military : from 1916. There 
were various ‘ Windy Corners ’ on the Wi'stern 
Front. F. & Gibbons. 

windy wallets. ‘ A noisy prater, vam boaster, 
romancing yarnster,’ F. If. : C. 19-20 ; ob. Ex 
dial. 

wine. To drink wine, ong. and mainly at an 
undergraduates’ w ine-party : coll. : 1829, C. 

Wordsworth (O.E.D ).—2. Hence, to treat (a 
person) to wine : coil. : from early 1860’s.—3. 
Whence dine and wine, the entertainments being 
separate or combined : coll.: 1867 (O.E.D.). 
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wine-bag. A toper specialising in wine : (low) 
coll.: late 19-20. (^ : 

winer. One who Imbitually or excessively 
drinks wine : coll. : ('. 20. Cf. : 

winey. Drunk; properly, drunk w ith wine: 
low (— 1859). H., Ist ed. 

♦wing. A quid of tobacco : prison c. : 1882, .1. 
Greenwood, (j'aol Birds. —2. 8(‘o wm, n., 1.—.*{. 
(Gen. pi.) An arm : nautical; ca. 1820-1910. 
Egan’s Grose ; Baumann.—4. A sandwich-man’s 
boards: c. (— 1932). F. Jennings. 

win g , v.t. ‘ To undertake (a part) at short notice 
and study it in the “ wings F. & H. : ISH.*), The 
Stage, Aug. 31. 

wing, hit under the. Tipsy : 1844, Albert Smith 
(O.E.D.) ; ob. Lit., disabled as a bird shot there. 

WmgS, have one’s. To be qualified to fly alone : 
Air Force coll. : from 1910. B. <fc B. An observer 
had (»nly one ' wing ’ on his tunic. 

winger. A steward at table : nautical : C. 20. 
Bowa*n.- -2. Hence, a sneak, an underhand fellow : 
naval : from ca. 1915. Bowen. 

winger, do a. To take an unfair advantage in a 
bargain: naval and military: from ca. 191 (!. 

F. A Gibbons. 

wingers. Long, flowing whiskers : military ca. 
1990, Ware. 

wingy. A man ‘ minus ’ a (arm) : New Zea¬ 
landers’ : in G.W. (T. hrnhy, q.v. 

Winifred I, 0(h). A C.J). expressive of disbelief: 
lower and lower-middle classes' : 1890's. Ware, 

‘ From St Winifred's Well, in W'ale.s ' and its re- 
jaitediy marvellous cures, 
winick. Sei* winnick. 

wink, n. ILire in singular. See winks. — wink, 
tip the. See tip, v. 

wink the other eye. Idijipantly to ignore a 
npeech, warniru:. etc. : coll. • Ja.t<* 19-20. 

winkers. The C\cs: from early I730’.s: S.F. 
until (19, then coll.; by niid-C. 19. s. Cf. the 
<lial. tnnLfis. eve-lasb(‘s.--2. (Al.so. occ., f{an(y.<.) 
Long, wavy or flowing \\hiskers: ca. 1805 SO. 
\^■a^c. F.\ a horse'.s blinkers, 

w inkin g, as easy as. ^^'lth (consummate) ease ; 
ooll. : ('. 20. E\ : 

winkin(g), like. Very quickly or suddenly : 
M)ll. : 1827, Hood, ‘Both my legs began to bend 
like winkin’.’ Lit., in the tim<' it takes one to wink. 

- -2. Henc<‘, vigorously ; ' like one o'clock ’ : coll. : 

Dickens, ‘ Nod away at him, if you please, like 
winking.’ Cf. irink'ij, like. 

winkle, v.t. To steal : lower clas.ses' : from ca. 
1910. Perhaps ex wangle. (F. A (Hblions.)—2. 
Hence, to capture (individual soldiers) b\ stealth : 

G. W. (Ibid.) 

winkle-fishing, n. Putting ting<*rs m nose : pro¬ 
letarian (- 1923). Alanchon. 

winkle-pin. A bayonet : military, es)). Cock¬ 
neys’ : (LW., ami after. F. & Gibbons. It serves 
this useful purpose. 

Winkler. One who ‘ winkh*s ’ (sense 2); G.W. 
(F. & Gibbons.) Vbl.n., winkling. 

winks. Periwinkles : etroets (mostly London): 
mid-C. 19-20.—2. winks, forty. See forty. 

winky, like. A variant of like winking (above): 
18.30, I^jditon ; 1902, Bcgbie. O.E.D. 

Winlaton shag. ' A slang name for an inhabitant 
of Winlaton [in Durham] ’: Durham a. (— 1892). 
E.D.D. 

♦winn. Sec win, n., 1. 

winner. A thing—e.g. a play—that scores a suc- 

D.U.E. 


cess: from ca. 1912. Ex winner, a horse that 
wins.—2. Hence, from ca. 1920, something esteemed 
to be eertain to score a success. (But many a pub¬ 
lishing ‘ winner ’ is a ‘ flop ’.) 

Winnie. Quinine : military : from 1914. B. k 

P. 

♦winnings. See win, v.—wins. See win, n., 2. 
Winnick. (See also stone winnick.) Crazy; 
mad, in any degree : military : 1915 ; ob. B. & P. 
Ex the lunatic asylum at Winick, Lancashire. 

Wmston’s pet, ‘ A colossal long range gun made 
at Sheffield . . . just l>efore the Armistice, but 
nev<*r us<*.d ’ : naval ; late 1918-19. Bowen. Ex 
Mr. Winston Churchill. 

winter-campaign. Biot(ing) ; a drunken ‘ row ’ : 
1884-5. Ex dynri-niiters’winter activities. Ware. 

winter-cricket. A tailor: ca. 1785-1890. 
Grose, 2nd ed. 

winter-hedge, A clothes-horse : proletarian 
(- 1904); ob. F. & H. 

*winter-palace. A prison : c. (— 1887); slightly 
<d). Baiimann. A shelter for necessitous criminals. 

winter-time ?, where do flies go in the. A C. 20 
c.p. from a popular song. In The Spectator, Sept.13, 
1935, a vSwanage hotel begins its advertisement 
thus : ‘ Where do flies go in the winter-time ? 

()uito frankly, we don’t know, but ... we shall 
be very mueli surjirised if it is as comfortable there 
as at . . .’ 

winter’s day, short and dirty,—he is like a. A 

late C. 18-mid-]9 e.]). Grose. 2nd ed. Cf. the dial. 
tnnicr Friday, a fold, wretched-looking person. 

wipe. An act of drinking : coll. : laPi C. Ifl- 
oarly 17. Howlands (D.E.D.). (’f. swipe. —2. A 

luindkendiief: low: 1789, George Parker ; Henry 
King.sley. Cf. earlier wiper. 

wipe, V. To strike ; to attack, with blows or 
taunts : C. 10-20 : 8.E. until C. 19, then s. and dial. 

('f. .swipe, v., q.v. 

wipe (a }>er.son) down. To flatter; to pacify: 
low (— ]8f)(>). H.. 2nd ed. 

wipe (a jx'rson's) eye. In shooting, to kill a bird 
that another has missed : sporting : from ca. 1820. 
('f. sporting simse of next entry.—2. Himei', to get 
the better of: from late 185()’s. II., 2nd ed.—3. 
A variant of wipe the other eye, q.v.—4. To give him 
a black eye : 1874, R. H. Belcher, ‘ (’heeky ! it's 
Sunday, or else I'd wipe your eye for you,’ O.E.D. 

wipe (a person's) nose. To cheat, defraud, 
Bwindle ; C. 15-mid-18.—2. The same as wipe a 
person's eye, 1, q.v. : sporting : from ca. 1840. 
.Surtees. 

♦wipe-drawer. AC. 19 variant of wiper-drawer, 
q.v. Baumann. 

♦wipe-hauling. The filching of handkerchiefs 
from owner's pockets ; c, : 1845 in ‘ No. 747 ’; ob. 
Ex wipe, n., 2. 

wipe the other eye. To take another drink : from 
ea. 1860. H., 3rd ed., in form wipe one's eye, to 

take, or to give, another drink : a public-house, 
esp. an old toper’s, term. 

wipe up. To steal: military: from ca. 1908 
ob. F. & Gibbons.—2. To arrest: c. (— 1935). 
David Hume. 

wipe your fihin I A c.p. addressed to a person 
suspected of lying: Australian ; from ca. 1905. 
(To prevent the ‘ bulsh ’ getting into the beer he is 
probably drinking.) 

♦wiper. A handkerchief: 1626, Jonson ; B.E. ; 
Grose. In C. 19-20, wipe (n., 2).—2. A weapon ; 
T an assailant: C. 17-20; ob. Conan Do} le 

II 
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(O.E.D.)—3. A severe blow or reply (or taunt) : b. 
> coll.: from micI-1840'8 ; slij^htly ob, Cf. S.K. 
u'ipe, a blow, a sarcasm. 

*wipei-drawer. A handkerchief-stealer : c.: late 
C. 17-18. B.E. ; Grose, 1st cd. See wiper, 1. 

Wipers. Ypres in Flanders : military ; from 1014. 
Prob. ex the ‘ Wypora ’ (properly Ypre) Tower at 
Rye : itself coll, of late C. 10-20. R. & P.—2. 
Hence [Vipers Express, the G(Tman 42 centimetre 
shell (approximately It) inches) first notably used at 
the Second Battle of Ypres. 

wire. A telegram : coll.; 1876 (O.E.D.). Ex 
htj wire, recorded in 1850. Cf. the v.—2. An expert 
pickpocket: c. : 1845, in 'No. 747’; 1851, 

May hew. Ex the wire used in removing handker¬ 
chiefs from pockets. Cf. wirer. 

wire, V.i. and t. To telegraph : coll. : 1850, The 
Edinburgh Eevieiv, April, ‘ Striving to debase the 
language by introducing the verb “to wire 
O E.D. Cf. wire, n., 1, q.v.—2. Hence, to telegra])h 
to (a person, a firm) : coll. : 1876 (O.E.D.).—3. \ .i. 
and t., to jjick pockets (of persons) : c. : 1845, in 
‘ No. 7/7 ’. Ex wire, n., 2.—4. See phrasal v\. 
ensuing. 

wire, give (a person) the. To warn secretly : low 
(pre-War) and militaiy (G.W.); ob. F. & Gibbons. 
Ex tv ire, n., 1. 

wire, on the. See hanging on the wire, 
wii'e, pull one’s. See pull one’s wire, 
wire away (1888) is rare for wtre in, q.v. 
*wire-draw. ‘A b>tch or Tritk to wheedk' in 
Bubbles': c. : late C. 17-mid-18. B.E. Ex the 
corresponding v., which is S.K. 

wire in (— 1864), rarely wire away. To set-to 
with a will. H., 3rd ed. ; H., bth ed., ‘In its 
original form, “ wire-in, and get your name up it 
was very pojiular among London profes-sional 
athletes,’" but, at the very beginning, it derives per¬ 
haps ex wiring off one’s claim or one's future farm. 
Whence wire into. Cf. : 

wire in and get your name up ! Have a shot at 
it ! : 1862- ca. 1914. W are, ‘ Originally very 

erotic.’ 

wire into (a meal, etc.). To .set about eagerly, 
vigorously: 1887, Baumann. K\ wire in. 

*wire, the. A c, variant of ihr .straight wire, 
genuine information: from ca. 1918. Januvs 
Curtis, The (Jilt Kid, 1936. 

’•‘wirer. A pickpocket using a wire (.see wire, n., 
2) : c. (— 1857) ; ob. ‘ Ducange Anglicu.s.’ 

wireman. A telcgraphi.st : <‘oll. (- 1923). 

Manchon. 

wise as Waltham’s calf. See Waltham’s, 
wise-crack. A smart, pithy saying : U.S. coll., 
anglicised by 1932. Also wisecrari . 

wise (to). Aware (of); warned (about). Esp. he 
(or gel), or put a jicrson, tvise {to) : U.S. coll. (ca. 
1900), anglicised ca. 1910. Cf. : 

wise up, v.i. To ‘ get wise ’ ; v.t., to ‘ put (a per¬ 
son) wise ’: U.S. (C. 20), anglicised ca, 1918, but 
‘ Australianised ’ by 1916 (C. J. Dennis): Buchan, 
1919 ; Wodehouse, 1922. Ex preceding. (O.E.D.) 

Wiseacres’ Hall. Gresham College, London : a 
mid-C. 18-mid-19 nickname. Grose, 2nd ed. The 
hit is at members of the Royal Society. 

wish, I. Incorrect form, as is 1 wist, of iwis, cer¬ 
tainly : C. 16-20. O.E.D. 

wisker. See whisker.—wisker-splitter. See 

whisker-splitter. — ^wist, I. See wish, I. 

•Wit. See •Whit. 

wit as three folks, he has as much. Grig, and 


often self-explanatorily he has . . . folks, two fools 
and a tnadmnn : c.p. of late C. 18-mid-19. Grose, 
.3rd ed. (T. the C. 17-18 proverb he hath some wit 
but a fool hath the guidance of it ; cf. too the witticism 
n])ocryphalised in Einstein, ‘ Only four persons 
understand Relativity ; Fm not one of them ; and 
of the other three, two arc dead and the third in a 
lunatic asylum.’ 

•witch-cove. A wizard: c. : C. 18 10. Bau¬ 
mann. 

•witcher ; occ. wicher. Silver : c. : mid-C. 17- 
early 19. (.Wlos, 1676 ; B.E. ; Grose, Hence, 
witcher-huhher, a silver howl (all thrw); w.-cully, 
a silversmitli (ibid.); and iv.-tilter, a silver-hilted 
sword (ibid.). I’erhaps a cornijition of silver 
influenced by white. 

with. See throw.—2. Another South African 
coll. (— 1913) is inth as in ‘ Can T come with ? i.e. 
with you. Ex influcnco of (’ape Dutch sam, 
together. Pettman. 

with and without. See warm with : cold without. 

From lH30's. (Haro alone.) 
with his hat off. See hat off. 
without. (By ellipsis of the gerund.) Not 
counting: 1871, G(*orge Fliot, ‘My father has 
enough to do to keep the rest, without me.' O.E.D,— 
2. (By elli]».sis of the object. (>\i:ept as opy». unlh) : 
C. 14^29. S.E, until C. R>, then coll. N'eMinan. 
18.31, ‘[He] was afraid to tell me, and left Oxford 
\^uthout,' O.E.D.—’.‘k (As conjunction.) If . . . 
not ; unless ; (’. 14-29 : S.E. until IS. then coll. ; 
111 late C. 19-20, Hol, .Johnson, 1755. ‘Not in use, 
except m conviTsation.’ (O.E.D.) 

without any. Witliout Jupior (lor a stated 
jieriod) : lower <'la.sses coil.: liomca. 1899. Ware. 

•Witt, the. S(‘(‘ whit, -wittles. Seii ‘ w lor v — 
Wiwi. See Wi-Wi. 

wizard, adj. Excellent, fim-rate : from ca. 
1921, (‘(bin])at'. Out of Enl, 19.3.3, ‘A perle('tly 

vMzard w(‘ek ! ’) Ex wizard, magical. 

wobble like a drunken tailor with two left legs. 
(< )f a shi])) t,<t steer an erratic (‘oiirsc : nautical c.p. : 
lat(‘ C. 19-29. Bowen. 

wobble-shop. A shop where liquor is sold un¬ 
licensed : c. or lf)W (— 1857); ob. ‘Ducange 
Anglicus.' Of. whistler, 3, and whistling-shop, qq.v. 

wobbler or wabbler. (Sec foot-wobbler.) Rare 
in simyile form : miJitarv (— 1874). H., 5tli ed.- ~ 

2. ‘A boiled leg of mutton, alluding to tlu' noise 
made in dressing it,’ Bee : ca. 1829 ,59.—3. A horse 
that, in trotting, swerves from sidi* to side : racing 
(— 1897). Barrere cV L(4and.-—4. A pedestrian ; a 
long-distance walker : syiorting (- 1999). Ware. 
Cf. sense 1.—5. An egg : low (^lokney : from ca. 

1889. (3arenc(i Rook, The Hooligan Nights, 1899. 
Wobbly Eight, the. The British Third Battle 

Squadron : naval : 1914 15. Bowen, 
wodge, wodgy. See wadge. 
woe betide you (him, etc,). Y ou’ll be getting into 
trouble: coll.: mid-C. 19-20. Ex f S.E. sense. 
(U.E.TL) 

woefuls, got the. See got the woefuls, 
woffle. To f^at; drink: low ( - 1823); t 

1890. Egan’s Grose. Perhaps cognate with North¬ 
amptonshire dial, waffle, to masticate and swallow 
with difficulty (E.D.D.).—2. V.i. and t., ‘ To mask, 
evade, manipulate a note or even [a] difficult 
passage’; music-halls’ and musicians’ (— 1909). 
Ware. Ex waffle, to yelp: cf. ivnfflr, v., 1.—3. 
Hem;e, more gen. : from ca. 192(b G. Heyer, 
Death in the Stocks, 1936. 
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Woggins. WorcoHter College: Oxford under¬ 
graduates’ ; C. 20. (^)llirvson. Also Wllggins. 

WOg(orW.)* A lower-clans babu shipping-clerk : 
nautical: late C. I0~20. Bowen. 

wolf, see a. (Of a woman) to be seduced ; coll. : 
C. 19-20; ob. Ex the fig. sense, to lose one’s 
voice. 

*WOlf in the breast. An imposition consisting of 
complaints, by beggar women, of a gnawing pain in 
the breast : c. : mid-C. 18-t*arly 19. Grose, 3rd ed. 
Cf. medical lupus and : 

wolf in the stomach, have a. To be famished : 
coll. : late C. lH-2(> ; oh. (;}ro.se, l.st ed. Cf. 
itomach worm, q.v. lOx the old proverb, a growing 
youth has a wolj in hia belly. 

Wolfe’s Own. The 47tii b'oot Regiment; from 
ca. 18H1, the (Ist Battalion of the) Loyal North 
Lancashire Regiment: military : from ca. 1760; 
oh. Thi' black worn in th(‘ gold lace commemorates 
Wolfe. In late C. 19-20, occ. the Wolves. (F. & 
(iihhon.s.) 

Wolfland. Ireland : coll, nickname : late C. 17- 
earl}' 18. O.E.I). 

wollop. Nee wallop. 

woUy. (Gen. pi.) An olive : East Londoners’ 
(— 1909). Ware. Ex the street cry, Oh ! oltves ' 
Wolves, the. See Wolfe’s Own. —2. The Wolver¬ 
hampton Wanderers; sjiorting ; late C. 19-20. 
C'f Spurs, the. 

woman and her husband, a. A c.p. applied to ‘ a 
married couple, where tlie uoman is bigger than her 
husband,’ Grose. 2nd ed. : late 18-mki-19 
woman of, make an honest. To marry : jocular 
coll. : C 20. Ex lit. sense*, to marry a woman one 
has sedueed or lived with. (Collinson.) 

woman of all work. ‘ A female servant, who 
refu'-^cs none of bt'r master’s commands,’ Grose, 2nd 
ed. : ca. 1780-18-10. 

[woman of the town. Orig.—witnes.s A Neiv 
Canting Diet., 1725 -it may have been c.J 
woman-who-did or -diddery. \ jiopular novel 
witli sexual interest ; hook-world, res]), coll, and s. : 
very late C. 19~2(> ; virtually +. Manchon. Ex 
Cjrant Allen’s The \\ onian Who IMd, 1895. 
womble, womblety. Nei* wamble, wamblety. 
won, stolen, etc. See win, a . 
wonder !, I. I doubt it, can't lidiove it, think it 
ma\ be so : c(dl. ; 1858, Punch, * What next, 1 

w ondcr ! ’, U. L. I >. 

wonder I, the. Coll. abbr. of m the name of 
wonder : 1862 (tfL.II.). 

wonder !, I shouldn’t. 1 should not be .surprised 
(if, <‘tc.): coll.: 1836, l)ick('n.s, ‘ “ Do you thmk 
you could manage . . . “ Nhoiildn’t wonder,” 

responded boots.’ U.E.D. 

woak. A useless seaman ; a very inexperiencetl 
naval cadet ; naval; from ca. 1917. Bowen. Ex 
wonky. 

wonk, all of a. Upset, very nervous: 1918 
(O.E.D. Ntip.); ob. Ex: 
wonky. Net* wanky. — wonner. Nee oner, 
won’t; C. 17-18, occ. wont. Will not; coll. : 
mid-C. 17-20. P’arlicr wonnot. (O.E.D.) 

won’t you come home. Bill Bailey ? A c.p. of the 
first decade, C. 20. Collinson. Ex the popular 
Bong. 

won’t run to it I See run to it!, won’t. 

wood. Money: London drinking a. (— 1823); 
t by 1890. ‘ Jon Bch).’ Ex liquor from the wood. —• 

2. A variant of Woods, q.v.—3. wood, the. The 
puifut : 1854. Thackeray (O.E.D.). Implicit in : 


wood,look over the. To preach ; late C. 18-mid 
19- Grose, 2nd ed. Sc. of the. pulpit. 

wood, look through the. To stand in the pillory : 
id. Ibid. 

wood-butcher. A carpenter : aircraft artificers’ : 
from 1915. F. & Gibbons. See wood-spoiler, q.v. 

Wood in front, Mr and Mrs. A theatrical c.p. 
(C. 20) a bad house, i.e. empty seats. 

wood in it !, put a bit of. Nhut the door ! : mili¬ 
tary : C. 20. F. & Gibbons. Al.so put a piece of 
7rood in the hole I, which appears also in Yorkshire 
dial. 

wood-sour is incorrect for wood-scar: C. 19. 
O.E.D. 

wood-spoiler. A ship’s carpenter : naval 
(— 1909). VV’are. 

Woodbine. A Tommy : Australian and New 
Zealand soldiers’ : G.W. Because the Tommies 
smoked so many W’dd Woodbine cigarettes. 

B. & P. Cf. Woods &ixd : —2. Any cheap cigarette ; 
coll. : from ca. 1917. 

Woodbine, Teddy. Edward Prince of Wales : 
Australian and N.Z. soldiers ’ ; G.W. B. & P. 

Woodbines, the Packet of. N<‘<‘ Packet of Wood¬ 
bines. 

woodcock. A tailor presenting a long hill : from 
ca. 1780 ; ob. Grose, Ist cd. Cl, q.v. 

Woodcock’s Cross, go crossless home by. (P.) 

To repent and la* hanged. Without crosslcss, the 
phrase apf). to repent. ((d‘. Weeping Cross, 
q.v.) Coll, : C. 17. 

woodcock's head. A tohaeco-jupi* .* coll. : 1599, 
.lonson ; t by 1700. Early jiipes were ofti'n made 
in the likene.ss of a wood<*oek’s liead. F. & H. 

* wooden. One month's im])risonmt*nt : c., and 
gratters’ s. : C. 20. Philip Allinghain, Chenpjack, 
1934. Prob. abbr. of postulated wooden spoon ~ 
moon r;- month. 

wooden casement; w. cravat. A pillory; 
jocular; ea. 1670-1720. C ontrust he ni pen cravat. 
wooden doublet. See wooden surtout. 
wooden fit. A swoon : proletarian : late C. 19 - 
20. F. <& R. 

wooden gods. The pieces on a draughts-board : 
London; ca. 1820-1910. Bee ; Baumann. 

wooden habeas. A cothn ; ca. 1780-1850. 
(h‘ose, l.st ed.. ‘ A man who dies in prison, is said 
to go out with a wooden habeas'. Cf. wooden surtout, 
contrast womien casement, and see esp. Crose, P. ; 
cf, also dial, get a tvooden suit, to he buried. 

wooden horse. A gallow.s : mid-C. 16-17 : s. 
soon - coll. D’Urfey. A[)pcr,soti. Whence, 
proh. : 

wooden-legged mare. The gallows: ? C. 18- 
njid-19. Cf. three-legged mare, q.v. 

wooden overcoat. A colfin ; a variant (mostly 
mid-C. 19) of irotxien surtout, q.v. 

* wooden ruff. Same as -wooden casement, q.v, ; 
0. : late (5 17-early 19. B.E. 

wooden spoon. The person last on the Mathe¬ 
matical Tripos list : Cambridge University coll. ; 

C. 19-20. Ex the spoon formerly presented to him. 
Oradus ad Cantabrigiam, 1803.—-2. The Parlia¬ 
mentary usage mentioned in H., 3rd ed., is deriva¬ 
tive ; he whose name appears the least frequently in 
the division-lists. From ca. 1800 ; ob.—3. A fool: 
Noeiety: ca. 1850-90. Ware. Ex sense 1.—4. In 
C. 20 sporting eolh, a ‘ donkey ’ or consolation 
prize for being last. 

wooden surtout. A cofila: from ca. 1780. 
Grose, 1st ed.: H., 3rd ed., ‘ Generally spoken of as 
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a wooden surtout with nails for buttons ’; ob. Cf. 
woodeD doublet, tv. habeas, w. overcoat, or tv. tilster, the 
earliest being w;. We/(1761 : O.E.l).), likewise the 
lirst to disappear ; the latest is tv. nlster (Ware, 
11)09). 

wooden wedge. ‘ The last name in the classical 
honours list at Cambridge,’ H., 2nd ed. : Cambridge 
University coll, (— 1860). See wedge, 2. Cf. 
u'ooden spoon. 

woodman. A carpenter: coll, and dial.: late 
C. 19-20. Cf. chips. 

*woodpecker. ‘ A Bystander that bets,’ B.E.: 
e. : C, 17-earIy 19. Dekker, 1608, shows that he is 
an accomplice betting to encourage novices or 
fools. 

Woods. A Wild Woodbine cigarette : military 
(1914) >, by 1919, lower classes’. B. & P. Also 

wood. 

*WOOl. Courage, pluck : c. {— 1860) >. ca. 

1870, pugilistic s. (witness H,, 6th ed.) ; slightly ob. 
H., 2nd ed., ‘ You are not hoXi-wooled, term of 
reproach from one thief to another.’ Proh. ex 
jocular S.E. wool, hair : see wool-topped un. 

wool, v.t. To pull a person’s hair: IC>S., 
anglicised in late 1860’s. Le Fanu. (O.E.D.)—2. 
To ‘ best ’ (a person) : low (— 1890). Barrere & 
Leland. Ex pull {the )wool over the et/es of. 

wool, more squeak than. More noise than sub¬ 
stance ; much talk with little result; semi-pro¬ 
verbial coll. : from ca. 1730; ob. (O.E.D.) On 
great (or much) cry and little wool (proverbial fS.E.), 
*WOOl-bird. A sheep : orig, (— 178.5), c. >, early 
in C. 19, low s. Grose, Ist ed. ; H., 2nd ed., ‘wmg 
of a woolbird. a shoulder of lamb ’. Also woolly- 
bird, q.v. 

*WOOl-hole. A uorkliouse : tramp.s’ c. ( — 1859); 
ob. H., 1st ed. ; also in ‘ printing ’ Savage, 1841, 
Mlu'rt*, further, one learns that the term v as orig. 
jirmters’s. ex a lit. and technical sense. 

wool on !, keep your. Don’t get angry !: 1890, 
Barrere «fc Leland. Cf. woolly, adj. Ex keep your 
hair on. 

wool on the back. Money, wealth : commerieal: 
1909. O.E.D. (Sup.). 

wool-topped un. A plucky fellow : boxing : ca. 
1870-1900. H., 5th ed., where also a reg'lar woolled 

un, a very plucky fellow. See wool, n. 

woolbird. See wool-bird.—’^woolled. See wool, 

n. 

woollies, the. An occ. variant of the willies ; esp. 
give (a 7 >erson) the woollies : Army ollicers’ : from 
Feb.. 1935 ; ob, 

woolly. A blanket: coll. : from early 1860’8 ; 
ob. D., 3rd ed. (Mod. sense, S.E.) 

woolly, adj. In a bad temper : from early 1 SCO’s; 
ob. H., 3rd ed. Perhaps the ‘ originator ’ of keep 
your wool on. 

woolly bear. Any large, hairy caterpillar, but 
CK}). the larva of the tiger-moth : coll., mainly 
children’s : 1803, Wood ; much earlier in dial, as 
woolly boy. O.E.D. Ex resemblance to the 
children’s plaything.—2. A shrapnel shell (giving 
off white smoke) : military: G.W, (F. & Gibbons.) 

*woolly bird. A variant of wool-bird, q.v. : c.: 
ca. 1810-50. Vaux. 

woolly crown. ‘ A soft-headed fellow,’ Grose, 1st 
ed.: ca. 1690-1850. B.E. 

WOoUy Maria. An occ. variant of woolly bear, 2. 
WOOP WOOp. The country districts : New South 
Wales jocular coll. ( — 1926). dice Doone. Satiris¬ 
ing the Australian Alioriginal name.s, so often 


reduplicatory,—2. Hence wioop, a rustic simpleton : 
from ca. 1915 : popularised in 1919 ; by 1935, ob. 

WOOSton. Very, as in ‘ A wooston jolly fellow ’ : 
Christ’s Hospital: late C. 19-20. Ex whoreson. 

woozy. Fuddled (with drink); muzzy: U.S. 
(1897), anglicised by Conan Doyle (O.E.D.) in 1917. 
? ox woolly 4- muzzy (or dizzy or hazy). —2. Dizzy : 
Canadian : C. 20. 

Wop. An Italian: from ca. 1931, via the 
‘ talkies Ex U.S. Wop, an Italian immigrant in 
North America. ? etymology. 

wop, wopper. See whop, whopper.—wops(e). 
See wap8(e). 

worb. An odd-job youth in a circus: Aus¬ 
tralian : C. 20. Perhaps a corruption of yob. 

word. To warn or to prime (a person) : C, 20 s. 
>, ca. 1935, coll. Prob. ex give (a person) the word, 
to indicate the password.—2, In Australia ( — 1916), 
‘ to accost with fair speech ’, C. J. Dennis. 

word!, my. Indicative of surprise or admiration : 
coll.: 1857, Locker (O.E.D.). 
word, one ... See one word . . . 

word, the. ‘ The right word fur the right thing ’ : 
hence, th(^ thing to be done : coll. Shakesjicarc, 
('ongreve, W. S. Gilbert. O.E.D. 

word-grubber. ’ A verbal cntc' ’; om* wlu» uses 
‘jaw-breakers’ in ordinary conversation: late 
C. 18-mid-19. Grose, 2nd ed, Cf. word-jwrker. 

word of mouth, drink by. ‘ Le. out of tlie bowl or 
bottle instead of a glass,’ Grose, 2nd ed. : drinkei-s : 
late C. 18-mid-19. Extant in dial. 

word-pecker. A imnster : ca. 1690-1840. B.E.; 

Grose, Isted. Punning woodpecker. 

words. A wordy dispute or quarrel ; coll, late 
('. 19-20. Agatha Christie, 1934, “What is called 
in a lower walk of life “ words ’.’ 

wore. Worn: sol.: (f 19-20. Baumann, 
work. (Esp. of a vendor or b(*ggar) to go through 

or about (a plat:e) in the course, and for the pur- 
po.ses, of one’s business or afl'airs ; 1834, (’olom l 
Hawker, of a hound ; 1851, Mayhew, of an itinerant 
vendor; 1859, H. Kingsley, of a ])arson. O.E.D.— 
2. To obtain or achieve, to get nd of, illicitly, 
deviously, or cunningly ; 1839, Brandon, Did. of 
Flash. Esp. ‘ Can you work it ? ’ ‘I think I enn 
^^ork it for 3 'ou.'—3. Hence (of an itinerant venihc ) 
to hawk; 1851, Mayhow.—1. See ‘Winchester 
College slang ’, § 5. 
work I, good. See good work I 
’“work back. To recover (stolen projicrty) : c. : 
mid-C. 19-20. ‘ A’o. 747.' —2. To use up ; finish : 

coll., esp. military : C. 20. F. & Gibbous. 

work cut out, have (all) one’s. To have enough, 
or all one can manage, to do : coll. : 1879, H. C. 
I’owell (O.E.D.). Ex cut out work for (a person), 
which may, orig., have been a tailoring jihrase. 

'“work-bench. A bedstead : c. ; ca, 1820-50. 
lOgan’s Grose. 

work for a dead horse. See dead horse, 
work from magpie to mopoke. See magpie to 
mopoke. 

work it (up you) ! Go to the devil with it: low, 
mostly Australian : C. 20. Also in other giani- 
raatical moods. 

work off. To kill; esp. to hang : 1840, Dickens 
(O.E.D.): slightly ob. Lit., to dispose of.—2. See 
‘ Eton slang § 2. 

work one’s fists. To be skilful in boxing: 
pugilistic (— 1874); ob, H., 5th ed. 

work-out. A wholesale dismissal of employees: 
lower classes’(—• 1936). Aho slaughter. 
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*WOrk the bulls. To get rid of faltje crown-pieces : 
0 .; oa. 1839-1910. Brandon, 1839 ; H., 2nd ed. 

’•'work the halls. (Gen. as vbl.n.) To steal from 
hall-stands, having called as a pedlar : c. (— 1935). 
David Hume. 

work the mark. To handle or operate mail-bag 
a]>[)aratas : (mail-train) railwaymen’s : from ea. 
]92(). The Daily Herald, Aug. 5, 1936. Ex the 
(iovcmment mark on the bags. 

work the oracle. To achieve (esp. if illicitly or 
deviously) one’s end in a skilful or cunning manner : 
orig. (— 1859), low s. >, by 1930, coll. H., Ist ed. 
See w’ork, 2. 

workhouse. A Ijanl, ill-found ship : nautical : 
C. 20. lioweri. 

* works, give (a j)erHf)n) the. To manhandle ; to 
kill, esp, by shooting : c. ; (C. 20) U.S. anglicisrd 
ca. 1930 as s. 

Works, the. Glamorganshire : from the luU* 
IHSO's: South-Welsli s. by 1905. coll. Th(‘ 
E.D.D. cites ‘ Allen Rainc A Welsh Singer, that 
late-Victorian best-seller which npiieared in 1897. 
l‘rob. o-x the numerous factories there. 

WOrkus. Aw'orkhouse: sol.: (’. 19-20. Usually 
the workus, generic,—2. A Methodist chapel : 
Anglican.s’ : ca, 1840-1914. 

world. Knowledge of the fine world: Society: 
ca. 1790- 1820. John Trusler, Life. 1793, ‘That 
... is a })roof of your want of world.—Tso man of 
Ton ever goes to the Theatre, for the amusements 
of that Tlientrc.’ Kx S.E. the world, fashionable 
society. 

world, dead to the. Utterly drunk : s. verging on 
coll. : U. 29. 

world, tell the. vSce tell the world, 
world and his wife, all the. See wife, all the 
world and his, W ith w inch cl. the Fr. tout le immb^ et 
son pere (VV,). 

world to a China orange, (all) the. An occ. 
variant (-- 1887) of Loniburd Street to a (Anna 
orange. Baumann. 

worm. “ The latest slang term for a jiolicmnan 
H., 1864: cxtri'mely oh, (Manchoii wrongly 

classilies it a.s c.) 

worm, v.i. and t., esp. in worming, ' removing the 
fx’ard of an coster or muscle ’ [^uc], li., 1st ed. : 
mostly lower-class London {— 1859). Kx cni.'^- 
tacean—or c>yster’s beard—likened to a worm. 

worm-crusher. A loot-soldier ; military : from 
1890 ’h ; ob. Cf. mud-crusher. 

worm-eater. A skillul workman drilling minute 
holes in bogus-antique furniture to simulate woriu- 
holc's : cabinet-makers’(— 1909). Ware. 

worms. ‘ A line cut in tlu' turf as a gcml-lme at 
football ’ : Winchester (’ollegt* ; from ca. 1880, 
Wiench. Kx the worms so discovered. 

Worms, be gone to the Diet of. To be dead and 
buried: ca, 1780-1830. Grose, 1st ed. A com¬ 
panion pun (Worms, ‘ the Mother of Diets ’ -f- 
wonm' meat) is to be gone to liot-his-bone (i.o. liatis- 
bon). 

wom’t. Weren’t, wasn’t: sol, (— 1887). Bau¬ 
mann. Cf. warn't, q.v. 

worrab. A barrow ; back s. ; from the 1860's, 
W’^are. 

worracks (or -ocks) ! See warorks ! 
worries the dog. See dog, he worries the. 
worriment. Worry ; lower-classes’ coll. : late 
C. 19-20. (Dorothy Sayers, Unnaiural Death, 1927, 

‘ Such a state of worriment.’) 
worrit ; occ. -et. Anxiety, mental distress, or a 


cause of these : (low) coll.: 1838, Dickens. Ex 
next.—2. A person worrying himself or others : id.: 
1848, Dickens. O.PkD. 

worrit, v.t. To worry, distress, pester ; (low) 
coll.: 1818, Lamb. A corruption of worry, perhaps 
on dial, wherrit, to tease. (O.E.D.)—2. Hence v.i,, 
to worry, to display uneasiness or impatience : id. : 
1854, ’Wilkie Collins. O.K.D. 

worriting, n. (1857) and adj. (1845) of worrit, v. 
O.E.D. 

worry !, I should. I’m certainly not worrying, 
nor shall T worry about that ! : coll. (orig. U.S.): 
C. 20, Cf, / should smile. !, and the analogou.s not 
half. 

worse end. See staff, the worse end of the. 
worse for, it would be none the. It would be im 
proved by : coll, : C. 20. 

worse in gaol (jail), there are. A c.]*. (C. 20) 
indicating that tlie person referred to might be 
worse. Cf. pa.'is in a croud. 

worsen, adj. and adv. Worse : from ca. 1630 : 
dial, and sol. ; 1634, Hey wood ; Diekens. ? e.v 
trorse.'n, worse than. G.K.D. Also, oee., wars'n. 

WOrser, adj. Worse : late C. 15-20 : S.E. until 
C. 18, then (esp. in C. 19-20) either ‘ literary ’ and. 
in C. 20, affected, or, in C. 19-20, dial, and low eoll, 

■—in C. 20, int reasingly sol. Dickens, 1837, ' You 
might ha’ made a worser gue.ss than that, old 
feller.’ Also, sol,, u'usser: 1845. Disraeli.—2. 
Hence, adv. Worse : inid-C^ 16-20 : S.E. until 
early C. 18, then ob. ; in C. 19, low coll. : in C. 29. 
sol. Dickens, 1835, ‘ Your . . . wife a.s you u.ses 
w'orser nor a dog.' Also, from 1840’s, iru^ser : sol. 
O.E.D. 

WOrserer. Worse ; sol. when neither dial, nor 
jocular,—as the latter, s. : 1752, Foote, ‘ Every 

body has a more betterer and more worserer side of 
the face than the other.’ Ex worser. O.E.D. 
Also wusse/er as in u'usseier ayid ivusse/ei. Cf. : 

worsest. Worst: sol. (— 18871. Baumann. 
Cf. worser and ivorserei. 

worst than. Wor^e than : .sol. ; C. 19-20. 
(Frank Kieliards, 1933.) 

worth . . ., not. See bean, cent, curse, dam, fig, 
louse, rap, turd, etc. 

worth a guinea a box. A C.p. apjihed to any small, 

( heap, yet good or useful article : from ca. 1929. 
E\ the considerably older slogan of Beecham's Pills. 

worth a plum, be. To be rich : eoll. : ca. 1719 - 
1809. G. Parker. (Apperson.) Ex phnn, 
£100,990. 

worth it, (Predieativelv.) Worth \\iHlc ; coll, : 
late C. 19-29. 

worthy has, among Public Schoolboys and lienee 
the upper classes, been, since the G.IV.. much used 
as the coiieomitaiit of both ‘ decent fellow ’ and 
‘ stout fellow ’ ; although this usage apjiroximates 
to that ill S.E., yet it may well be elassitied rather 
as 8. than as coll., for it is glib and somewhat 
vague. It is also ap])lied to tilings : e.g. of a re¬ 
mark, one says ‘ That is not worthy ’ instead of 
* not w'orthy of you ’. 

wot. WJiat: sol. and dial, as written, but 
extremely gen. as pronounced. 

wotchere(o). A proletarian slurring (from ca. 
1880 ; ob.) of whut cheer (oh) ! Ware. 

would. Should: eatachrestie: mid-C. 18-20. 
Mrs S. Pennington, 1766, ‘ I choose rather that you 
would carry it yourself,’ O.E.D. 

would, I. I advise, recommend, you to : eoll. : 
late C. 16-20. Shakespeare, 1691, ‘ 1 would resort 
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to her by night,’ O.E.D. Cf. wouldn't^ /, q.v. 
Short for I would, if I were you. See : 

would I, you ; oee. he (etc.) would ! Abbr. you 
(ete.) would go and do that, curse you ! or thaVs the 
sort of thing you would do. Coll. : 0. 20. Often a 
mere cliche or c.j). 

WOUldll\ I. 1 aclvine you 7iot to: coll. : (? 

earlier than) mid-('. 10-20. The O.E.D. in.<?tances 
‘ I wouldn’t go ekating to-day ; the ice isn't safe.’ 
On would, I, q.v. 

wounds (e.g. by Christ’s wounds I) occurs in oaths 
of mid-C. ]4--mid-18, and as a 8clf-<‘ontained inter¬ 
jection (abbr. God's wounds!) of C. 17~early 10; 
000 . in C. 19, ivouns ! 

WOW, be a ; rare except in it’s a wow. To be a 
great success or most admirable, ‘ really ’ excelhmt : 
U.S. (1927), partly anglicised by 1920, esp. in 
theatrical s. Prob. ex a dog’s bark : cf.‘ hotrbnq 
success ’ and : 

WOW-WOW. A children’s variant of bowwow, a 
dog: coll. (— 1887). Baumann. 

WOW-WOW ! ; bow-wow I A vSlade School c.p. of 
the late 1890’s, as in B. Blakcr, Here Lies a Most 
Beautiful Lady, 1935, ‘ “ Wow—wow—wow—” sh(‘ 
gurgled ; for ‘ bow-wow ’ or ‘ wow-wow ’ was 
currency in her circle at that tinu', to denote quiet 
contempt of an adversaria’s bombast.’ 

wowser. A person very puritanical in morals ; a 
spoil-sport; one who neither swears, drinks (in 
especial), nor smokes: from ca. 1895: Australian 
s. by 1930, coll. Perhaps ex wow, a bark of 
disapyiroval, eujihoriiii s -j- agenital er; cf. the 
Yorkshire ivowsy, ‘ an exclamation, esj). of surprise ’, 
E.D.l). 

wozz. See wazz. — Wozzer. See Wazzer. 
wrack for rack, W. A frequent confusion ; e.g. 
in {nerve-)wr(icked for -racked : C. 16-20.—As. in 
late C. 16-20, wrack is irequiuitly used for rack, n. 

Wraf. A member of the Womi'n's Royal Air 
Force : from 1917 : (mainly military) coll. C’t. 
W'aac and Wren, qq.v, 

wraith(e). Incorrect for rathe (a cart-.shaft) : 
C. 19-20. V^.wrag^or rag. O.E.D. But the.se mis¬ 
uses of wr- for r- are too numerous to be jirotitably 
recorded in greater detail than {ipse dixit!) 1 have 
given here : see O.E.D. passim. 

Wrangler’s Hall. The House of Oommons; 
literary and jouinalistic coll. : ca. 1820-50. Bee. 

wrap-rascal. A red cloak : late C. 18-t'arly 19. 
Grose, 2nd ed. An extension of S.E. w.-r. (a loose 
overcoat or a surtout), jierhaps intluenced by 
roquclairc. 

wrapped-up, es]i. in all nicely urapped uji, in seemly 
language, and not even wrapped-up, crudely ex¬ 
pressed : coll. : late C. 19-20. Ex pack-thread, 
talk. 

wrapt ; wrapture. Rapt, rapture : incorrect 
forms : resp. late C. 18-20 ; C. 17 (O.E.D.). 
wrapt up in the tail of his mother’s smock, he was. 

A c.p. applied to ‘ any one remarkable for his success 
with the ladies ’, Grose, 1st ed. : ca. 1780-1850. 
(Female fondling of male children increases their 
latent sexuality : it didn’t need Freud to tell us thi.s : 
this has beim folk-lore for centuries.) Ex be 
wrapped in his mother s smock, to be born lucky. 

wrapt up in warm flannel. ‘ Drunk with spirituous 
liquors,’ Grose, 1st ed. : ca. 1780-1830. ? cf. the 

‘ drapery ’ terms for gin (sec white ribbon). 

wreak is ‘ sometimes erron[eou8ly] used by mod. 
writers as though it were [the] pre8[ent] of wrought 
(see work) ’, W., who quotes The Times, Oct. 6, 


1918, ‘ The damage they have wreaked must lie 
repaired to the uthTmost farthing.’ 

wreath of roses. A chancre: lower classes’ 
euphemism : G. 20. Slang, p. 191. 

wrecking. The ruining, by ‘ shady ’ solicitors, of 
limited companies : financial coll. : 1880-4. Ware. 

wren. A harlot frequenting (Uirragh Camp: 
military : 1869, .1. Greemvood, who adds, ‘ They 
do not livfi in houses or even huts, but build for 
themselves “ nests ” in the bush.’—2. (Gen. 
Wren.) A member of the Women’s Royal Naval 
Division : from 1917 : coll., mostly (Army and) 
Navy. (d’. Waac and Wraf, qq.v. 

*wrest ; wrester. A picl.lock (the thieves’tool) : 
c. ; late C. 16-early 17. Greem', 1592. E\ S.E. 
wrest, V. 

wriggle navels. To colt : C. 18-20 ; oh. Prob. 
later than and suggi'stcd liy in iggling-pole, q.v. 

wriggle off. To dcjiarl : Londoners’ : ca. 1860- 
00. \Varc. 

wrigghng-pole. The ])C 11 I,S : (late ('. 17 or early) 
G. 18-20; verv ob. D'l’rli'v. 

♦Wright, Mr. A war(l(‘r ‘ going between ’ a 
prisoner and Ins friends : prison c. : 19 20 ; ob. 

Punnmy irright, an artdiccr, and light, adj. Gf. 
Light, Ml. q.v. 

♦wrinkle. A Ih'. a lib. : c, (— IS12) ; ob. Vaux. 
—2. A cunning or adroit trick, device, expi'damt ; 
a smart ‘ dodgi^ ’ : orig. and oft i'n put (a person) up 
to a wrinkle {or two), as m Jaidv Granville, 1817 
(G.K.I).): s. by ]s60. coll ‘ (T. the G. 15 17 
wrinkle, a torluwus action, a cunning device, a trick ; 
the link is j»crha]>s supjilicd by sense 1, or by such a 
repartee as occurs in Swift's j’ofitc Gonirrsatiou, T, 
or, most ]>rob., by irrinkle more . . ., (j.v.—3. 
Hence, a helpful or \ aliialilc hint oi ]>iece of informa¬ 
tion : sporting s. (1 SI 8 : O.E.D.) -.by 1870, roll. 

♦wrinkle, V. 'J'o U'll a he; ('. (-- 1812); ob. Vaux. 
Prob. e\ irnuUe, n.. 1. 

wrinkle-bellied, ((fiai. of a harlot) having had 
many children : low’ coll. : late (b 18-20. Grose, 
3rd ed., ' Ghild bearing leaves wrinkles.’ (jf. : 

wrinkle more in one’s arse, have one (or a). To 
get one jueee ot knowh'dgi' more than one had, 

* every fresh ])iece of know ledges Ixnng siqiposed by 
the vulgar naturalists to add a Avrinkle t(» tliat part 
<4rose, 2nd ed. (el. H., 2nd ed.) : low^ : ca. 1786- 
1880. Here, perliajis, is th(5 origin of wrinkle, n., 
2 and 3, previously considered so problematic. 
CT. preceding entry. 

♦wrinkler. A jxu'son jirono to tellmg lies : c. 
(—1812); ob. Vaux. Ylx wrinkle, x. 

wrist-watch. Gonteni^itible : na\al : ea. 1900- 
13. BoAven. Gonsidered effeminate.—2. High 
class; aristocratic: military: ca. 19()r>-20. E.g. 

‘ He talks pukka wrist-Avateh ’ ; ‘ Oh, he’s pukka 
wrist-watch, he is ! ’ 

writ, when not deliberately ‘ literary ’, is, in late 
< ’. 19-20, gen. considered a sol. Baumann. 

writ-pusher. A laAvycr’s clerk : legal (— 1909). 
Ware. Gf. process-pusher. 

write a poor hand. See sore fist.—write home 
about. See nothing to . . . 

write-off. A complete aeroplane-crash: Air 
Force: from 1914. F. & Gibbons. The machine 
could be Avritten off as useless. 

write one’s name across another’s face. To strike 
him in the face : sporting : ca. 1885-1912. Ware. 

write one’s name on (a joint). ‘ To have the first 
cut at anything ; leaving sensible traces of one’s 
prtisencc on it,’ H., 2nd ed. : from late ISSO’s. 
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written, not enough. Insufficiently revised for 
style : aiitliors’ coll, : from ca. 1870 ; ob. Ware. 

wrokin. A Dutch woman : ? C. 17-19. F. k 11. 
Perhaj)s Dutch vroim corrupted. 

wrong end of the stick, the. Seo stick, wrong 
ond . . . 

wrong fount. An ugly human face: printers’ 
{— lOIld). Slamj, p. 181. Ex the technical term. 

wrong in the upper storey. Crazy: mid-C. 19-iiO. 
Cf. v'roiKj in the head, itself coll, (and dial.): from 
ca. 1880—perhaps rather earlier. 

[Wrong number. See', osp. Fowler, Modern 
Ettijlinh Umrje. See, e.g. their, above.] 
wrong side, get up (occ. out of bed) on the or the. 

To ris(i ]) 0 <‘vjs}) or bad-tempered : {‘oll, : (’. 

To do this, lit., is supposed to l>e unfortunate. 
Scott, 1821; A. S. M. Hutchinson, 19-1. (Apper- 
Hon.) 

wrong side of the hedge, be or fall on the. To fall 

from a coach : coll. : ca. 1800-80. Ware. 

wrong un (or ’un). A ‘ pulled ’ horse : racing s. 
The Sportitai .lime 1>9) . , by ]91(>, 

(lou) coll.— '2. llencf'. a welslu'r or a wljore, a ba.sc*. 
coin or a spurious note, etc. : fr’oin ca. 1890 : k. •, 
< a. 1!U0, (low) coll. (Fcrlia])s Mugg(‘.stcd by 1.) 
A liorsf' that lias raced at a incctang unrecognised by 
the doebey (’lub ; racing s. ( -- I89r>) ; by 1920, 
rating coll.-—4. Tiie wrong sort of ball to hit: 
o'lcki'tcrs’s. (1897) /■, l>y 1920. tlicircoll. Lewis, 
wrong with, get in. See get in wrong with, 
wrong with?, what’s. What's the objection 
to ? : why not iiave ? : coll. : IVoin early 1920's. 
iJonald Kno.N. 192.7. ‘ 1 vant to know what's wrong 
V itii a game of bridgi' ? O.F.I). 

wronk. Wrong : sol. : (k 19 20. Frank 
Kicliards, Old Soldo rs .Xcrer l)ic, lU.'k’k ( T. (tnij- 
think . 

wroth of reses. A wreath of ro^e.s : theatru al : 
■,a, 1882 lidl. Ware, 'Said ot a male singer who 
vouilises too aentimentaily.' A Spooneri.sin. 


wrought shirt. Sec historical shirt. 

*wroughter. In the throe-card trick, he wlio 
plays the cards, the trickster being a ‘ broad- 
pitcher’: c. : from (? late) 1860’s. B. Heraying, 
1870, in his Out of the Ring, includes these terms m 
‘ The Welshers’ Vocabulary ’. O.E.D. ? because 
wrougM-on : cf. wrought-up, excited. 

wrux. A rotter : a humbug : Public-Schools’ : 
from ca. 187.5. Perhaps ex dial. {w)rox, n., and v., 
(to) decay, rot. 

*wry mouth and a pissen (C. 19 pissed), pair of 
breeches, a. A hanging : ca. 1780-18,50 : either c. 
or low s. Grose, 1st ed. Cf. : 

*wry-neck day. A day on which a hanging 
ocimrs or i.s scheduled to occur : c. : ca, 1780 1860. 
Grose, 2od ed. T’rob. suggested by preceding. 
■Wuggins. See 'Waggins. 

wump ; occ. Whump. A hard blow : coll. 
(— 19:H). L}^!!. Perhajis a blend of whack (or 

v^allop) -4- dump (or thump), 

wur. Was: sol. (— 1887). Baumann. More 
gen. were. 

wurl ; yurse. Defective pronunciation of well 
and yes. esp. in emphasis or reflection : C. 19-20. 
A.s in Finest Hayniond, The Jesting Army, 1930, 
‘Many casualties in tlie battalion? Wurl, no— 
not ton had.’ See also yurse. 

wushup, your (etc.). Your worship: C. 19- 
20 : orig. and g'en. sol., hut, as often are wuss and 
trusst’r, it may al^o be jocular s. Also your wash- 
up. 

WUSS. 7Vorse : sol. : C. 19-20. For wusser, 
adj., .M‘c u'nrser. 

wusser. A canal boat : bargees’ (— 1904). 
? water perverted.—2. Adj., adv. ; see worser. 
wusserer. See worserer. 
wuzzy IS an occ. variant of woozy, q.v. 
wylo ! Be off': Anglo-Ohinese (— 1864). H., 

3rd cd. 

♦w 3 Ui. See wia, n., 1.— ’Wypers, See Wipers. 


X 


X or X. ‘ The sign of chcatery, or Cross, which 
see,’ P>ce, 1823. f'l. A dirision, {\.\.- -2. St'ii p.s., 2. 

-X for -xed, <“Sp. in jix' and 7/u.r’ ; sol. : tk 19-20. 
‘ Wlieatcx mix fruit juidding,’ an Exprc.ss Dairy 
inemi label, Feb. 4, ltl36.—2. Also x occurs for xl iii 
d'sp. (ockney) illiterate speech: since when? 
W. Pet.t Bidge, Minor Dialogues, 189.5, ‘ “ ’Faven 
bless our Aj>])y 'Onie ”... ain't so dusty for a 
tex 

X or letter X, take (a person). To secure (a 
violent prisoner), thus: ‘Two constables lirmly 
grasp the collar w ith oiu' hand, the captive's arm 
being drawn down and the hand forced backwards 
over the holding arms ; in this position the prisoner’s 
arm is more easily hrokt'n than extricated,’ F. & H. ; 
c. and police s. : from early 1 SCO’s. H,, 3rd ed, 

*X division. Thieves, swindlers; criminals in 
gen. : e. (— 1887). Baumann. Ex X, q.v. 

X--chaser. ‘ A naval officer with high theoretical 
qualifications ’ : naval; from ca. 1920. Bowen. 

X-legS. Knock knees : coll, verging on S.E. : 
mid-Ck 19- 20. Ex shape when knocking. 

X.Y.Z. The Y.M.C.A. : New Zealanders’; in 
G.W. A skit on the initials. 


xaroshie. Very good ; quite correct; military 
^North llussia): 1918-19. F. & Gibbons. Direct 
ex Ilushian ; gen. juonouneed sharoshie. , 

xawfully. Thanks awfully : slovenly coll. : from 
ca. 1919. D. Mackail, 2Vie Young Livmgstones, 
19.30. ‘ ” Good-bye, old thing. Good luck, and all 
that.” “ Xawfully.” ’ 

Xmas, (’hristmas: low coll, when uttered as 
Extnas, coll, when (from ca. 1750) written; earlier 
X(s)ttn(is was not pron. The X ~ Christ (cf. 
scholarly abbr. Xiauity), or rather the Ch thereof— 
Gr. X (ichi). 

xonalite. Incorrect for xonotlite : from late 
1860's. O.E.D. 

X’S ; more gen. as pronounced—exeS. Ex¬ 
penses: 1894, Louise .1. Miln (O.E.D.). Perhaps 
orig, theatrical, as the earliest quotation suggests. 
—2. (Often X-cs.) ‘Atmospheric or static inter¬ 
ference with wireless ’ : wireless-operators’, esp. on 
ships: from ea. 1926. Bowen. 

*X’s Hall. The Sessions House, Clerkenwell: c. ; 
mid-(k 19-20. Ware. Exa judge. 

xyphoid. Incorrect for xiphoid : mid-C. 18-20. 
O.E.D. 
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[In y, F. & H. includes certain ineligibles ; thus, 
S.E. :—^Yahoo (or y.); yankee (or Y.), excellent ; 
unrecorded yap’s; yard, yards (Durham and 
Harrow Schools), and uiider one^s 3^arf ; Yarmouth 
coach ; yea-and-nay; year’(s)-mind ; unlisted 
yellow’s; Yiddisher ; yokel; yoop ; York and 
yorker ; you-know-what; young and young thing. 

Dial.:— yaff ; yaffle (n.); yank (v.), yanker, 
yanking ; yanks (leggings); yanker ; yankie ; yap 
(a cur); yawney and y.-box ; yeack ; yellow 
shpper.] 

’y, (Properly ye or yer.) You : (low) coll. ; 
C. 19-20. tl. 13. Priestley, Faraimy, 19112, ‘ Y’seo, 
you know about the island.’ 

y-, sol. for /<-, is most common among Cockneys : 
C. 19-20' and prob. from much earliei. E.g. yere 
for here, beyiiul for behind, 

-y or -ie (C. 14-20) : occ. -ey, 17 ; -ee, C. 17-18. 
As a diminutive and endearing suflix, it has a coll, 
tendency and savour, as, e.g., has -inh. In diminu¬ 
tives (and for proper names), -y and -ie are almost 
equally common, but in pet-names and other 
endearments, -ie is much the more g(‘n.—2. At 
Manchester Grammar School, ~y is used thus :— 
-mathy, mathematics; chemmy, chemistry; 
-gymmy, gymnastics, etc. : mid-C. 19-20. 

Y.M. ; Y.W. (Pronounced uy em, try double you.) 
The Young Men's and the Young Women’.s ('hnst ian 
Association, frequently abbr. Y.M.C.A., IMl'.r.A. 
:coll.:C. 20. Cf. : 

YEmma. ThcY.M.C.A, *. military': from 1915. 
In signalese, m. > Emwn. Cf. jircccding. 
ya-inta ! Hallo ! : b^astern Fronts’ military in 

G. W. (P. k Gibbons.) Ex .\ral)i(;. 

yabber. Talk (1874); to talk (1885), v.i.esp. if un¬ 
intelligibly : Australian ‘ pigdin ’. Ex Aboriginal. 
Morris. 

yabbie. A fresh-water crayli.sh : Austialiun 
coll. : late C. 19-20. Ex Aboriginal. 

yachting, go. To break lca\e: naval (mostly 
ofheers’) : C. 20. Bowen. Here, yachtiny on 
pleasure bent. 

*yack ; rarely yac. A watch : c. : apj). latr 
C. 18-very early 19 (Vaux, 1812, declaring it i) and 
revived ca. 1835, for we find it in Brandon, 1839, and 
Mayhew, 1851, ‘ At la.st he was bowled out in the 
very act of nailing [stealing] a yack.’ Perhaps a 
perversion, by a modified back s., of watch : cf. the 
jirocess in yaduab. Sampson, however, more con¬ 
vincingly derives it ex Welsh Gypsy yakenyeri, a 

clock, lit. ‘ a thing of the eyes ’ {yak, an eye). (Sc-e 
also at christen and church.) 

yack-a-poeser. ‘ A cup of tea flavoured with 
rum’: military: from 1914. E. & Giblxuis. 
Whence V 

yacka, -er. Sec yakker. 

yad. A day; yads, days: back s. (— 1859). 

H. , 1st ed. 

yadnab. Brandy : slightly modified back s. 
(— 1859). Ibid. ; but H., .5th ed., has yadnarb, 
which is close enough. The impossible yd- has >yad-. 

*yaffle, V.i. To eat: from ca. 1785 ; c. >, ca. 
1820, low 8. (t by 1850) and dial. Esp. as vbl.n., 
yaffling (Grose, 2nd ed.). Perhaps cognate wdth 
dial, yaffle, to yelp, to mumble.—V^.t., to snatch, 
take illicitly, pilfer : low : late C. 19-20. Perhaps 
a perversion of snaffle. 


yah-for-yes folk. Germans and Dutchmen: 
nautical coll. : late C. 19-20. Bowen. Ex Ger. ia, 
yes. 

yah, pron. Set^ yer. 

yah ! A proletariat! cry of defiance : coll, : 
C. 17-20. Possibly implied in Swift’s Yahoos. 

yahoo, n. and adj. (A man that is) considered 
mad, crazy, or extremely eccentric : tailors’ : C. 20. 
The. Tailor ami Cutter, Nov. 29, 1928. 

yakker ; occ. yacka, yacker, yakka. (Gorrectlv 
yakka.) To work; work at: Australian ‘ j)idgin ’ : 
late C. 19-20. Ex Aboriginal. Morns.—-2. 
Whence as n., hard toil; idem : C. 20. C. J. 
Denni.s. 

yakmak is incorrect for yashimtk : mid-C. 19-20. 
So is yakuack. O.E.D. 

yallah ! fio on ! : get on with it ' : Ea.stiTii 
Fronts' military coll, : G,\\'. 1‘ix AniliK'. (F, & 
Gibbons ) 

yallow. Yellow: sol. and dial. : 17 JO. Sir 

W. Mure (C. 17), ‘Yallow curls of gold,' O.lvD. 
The U.S. jirefers yallah. yallrr. Cf. yrllfo, ij.v. 

yam. Food: nautical (— lOo-i), 1'. tS, 11. 
Presumably ex : 

yam, v.i. and t. To eat ; orig., to cat Inairtilv 
low and nautical : from ca. 1729, A Xeu' Canting 
Diet.. 1725; William Hickey (1749-18(i!0, in his 
Memoirs. ‘ Saying in the true Cn'oliaii languagi* and 
style, “ No ! me can no yam more W. 11., 3rd 
ed., ‘This word is used by tin* lowe.st cla.ss all ovei 
the world.’ It is a native Wc.st African word 
(Senegalese nyavhi, to eat ) : W., after that extra¬ 
ordinary scholar, James Platt. Tlu* radical exist^ 
also in Malayan. 

yam-stock (or Y.-S.). An inhabitant of St Hi'lcna; 
nickname: 1833. Theodore Hook (O.F.l).). 

yan. To go: Australian ‘ jiidgin ’ (— 1870^. 
ICx Aborigmal. Morns. Cf. yakka. 

Yank. Y'ankee (n. and adj.) . coil. : 177s 

((->.E.D. : in orig. I'.S. sens(\ C. 19-20 for ‘(aiv 
American’; the adj. Yank (of the C.S.), ujip. not 
before the 1830's, as in Hurrcll Froiidc. Abbr. ; 

Yankee ; occ. Yank(e)y. Ong. (early lT8o'.s) 
among the English, this nickname lor any inhabit uni 
of the United JStatea (other and earlier serisi s biung 
U.8.), was coll. ; in (’. 20, it is S. F. The theories as 
to its etymology arc numerous (.see, e.g., O.E.D. and 
W.’s Jtoruarice of Words) : the two most convincing, 
—and the latter (blessed by both W. and the fl.lCD.) 
seems the better,—are that Yankee den\H*.s ex C.S. 
Indian Yangees for English, and that it derives ex 
Jankce, Dutch for ‘little John ’ {Jan), this Jankee 
being a pejorative nickname for a New England 
mgn, esp. for a New England sailor. 

Yankee main tack, lay (a person) along like a. 
(Gen. as a threat.) To knock a man down : naval : 
late C. 19-early 20. Ware. A Yankee main tack 
is a direct line. 

Yankee heaven ; Yankee paradise. Paris; coll, 
resp. ca. 1850-80; from 1880. Ware. Cf. (? ex) 
the saying, ‘ All good Americans go to Paris when 
they die.’ 

Yankeeries, the. The American and American- 
Indian display at Earl’s Court Gardens: Lon¬ 
doners’ : 1887 ; soon f. YVare, On Colinderies 
and Fisheries. 

Yankees. American stocks, shares, securities: 
Stock Exchange ; from mid-1880’s. E. C. Bentley, 
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Trent's Last Case (but it wasn’t), 1913, ‘ A sudden 
and ruinous collapse of ‘ Yankees ’ in London at the 
close of the Stock Exchange day.’ 

♦yannam. Almost certainly a misprint for 
pannam, q.v. 

3rap. A countryman : low s. verging on c. : and 
mostly U.S.: from 1890’s. F. & H. Perhaps ex 
dial, yap, a half-wit.— 2. A chat: from ca. 
1928. Ex sense 2 of: 

yap, V. To pay : back s. (— 1859). H., 1st cd., 

where it occurs in the form yap-poo, to j)ay up ; in 
H., 5tli ed., it is yapt-pu. Cf. yappy. —2. To j)rate, 
talk volubly : coll. : late Cl. 19-20. C. J. Dennis. 
Ex yap, to speak snappishly. 

yappy. Foolishly generoirs ; foolish, soft: from 
< a. 1870. 11., oth ed. Jh\ yap, v., 1 ; q.v. Or it 

may rather d(Tive (‘x Yorkshire yap, a foolish person. 

yapster. A dog : low (— 1798) ; oh. Tufts. 
Cf. iS.E. yapper. 

y’ar, y’are. Ye are; you are: sol. {— 1887). 
Baumann. 

*yaram. See yamim. 

Yard, the. Scotland Yard, headquarters of the 
London police : coll. : m ('. 20 verging on kS.K. : 
1888, A. ('. Ountcr (O.E.J).). The C. 20 name is 
New S(!otland Yard. 

yard-arm, clear one’s. To prove oneself inno- 
cMMit ; to shelve respomsihility as a precaution 
against untici])ated trouble: nautical: late C. 19- 
20. Bowen.—2. Hence, look after one's own yard¬ 
arm, ‘to consider on('’s own interests first’ (F. & 
(libbons) : naval ; C, 20. Cf. : 

yard-arms, square jrards with. To settle accounts; 
finish, or linish with, a (troublesome) matter ; have 
It out with (a person) : naval : C. 20. F. & Gib¬ 
bons. 

yard of clay. A lung day pipt*, a ‘ church¬ 
warden * : Irom ca. 1810; coll. >, by 1880, S.E. 
Punch, 18-12 (O.lhl).). 

yard of pump-water. A iall, thin person : low : 
late c. 19-20.- -2. S(‘<> purser’s grin. 

yard of satin. A glass of gm . 1828, W. T. Mon- 
crietf ; ol). See satin. 

yard of tin. A horn : jocular couching and Sjiort- 
ing coll.: mid-C, 19-2(» ; ob. Kcginald Herbert, 
When Diamonds ]Veie Trumps, 1908. 

yardnarb. Brandy : from ca. 1880. Ware. 
The back s. ydnnrh > yardnarb for the sake of 
‘ euphony ’. See also yadnab. 
y’are. See y’ar. 

yark. To cane : Durham School : mid-C. 19-20. 
A dial, form ytrk. 

Yarmouth ; gen. quite Yarmouth. Mad ; naval : 
C. 20. Bowen. Kx the naval lunatic asylum there. 
Yarmouth bee. See Yarmouth capon. 

Yarmouth bloater (or B.). A native of Yarmoutli: 
coll. : 1850, Dickens. Ex lit. sense, Yarmouth 

being famous for its herrings. Cf. : 

Yarmouth capon. A herring : jocular s. eoll. : 
from ca. IfiOO ; oh. Fuller ; B.F. ; Grose, Isted. ; 
J. G. Nall, (Srent Yarmouth, 1889, ‘ In Eiiglaml a 
herring is popularly kriowm as a Yarmouth eapoii.’ 
Also, ca. 1780-1850, a Norfolk capon. (Ap])erson.) 
Cf. also Glasgow magistrate, q.v. Occ. Yarmouth 
bee ; mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. F. & H. 

Yarmouth mittens. Bruised hands : nautical: 
from ca. ]8()0 ; ob. H., 3rd ed. Ex hardships of 
herring-fishmg. 

yam, orig. (— 1812) and often in spin a yam 
(nautical s. ca. 1860, gen. coll.), to tell a—-gen, 
long - -story, hence from early 1830’s to ‘ romance ’. 


A story, gen. long, and often connoting the mar¬ 
vellous, indeed the incredible : nautical s. >, ca. 
1860, gen. coll. Vaux, Reade. Ex the long process 
of yam-spinning in the making of ropes and the tales 
with which sailors often accompany that task (W.). 
Occ. a sailor's yarn. —2. Hence, a mere tale : coll. : 
1897, Hall Caine, ‘ Without motive a story is not a 
novel, but only a yarn,’ O.E.D. Cf. the journalisti*' 
sense of a good yarn, a story that is not necessaril}’ 
true—indeed, better not. 

yam, V. To tell a story : nautical s. (— 1812) : •. 
by 1860, gen. coll. V'aux ; 188-1, Clark Russell, 

‘ Yarning and smoking and taking sailors' })leasure ‘ 
Ex preceding. Hence yarnhuj, n. and adj. ; from 
1840’s, and prob, earlier.—2. A C. 19 Cockney pro 
nuneiatiori of eara. Bee. (But ycr/rn is more gen. : 
Baumann.) 

yam a hammock. To make it fast w ith a slippery 
hitch so that the occujiant will fall to the deck : 
naval : late C. 19 -20. Bowen. 

yam-chopper, -slinger. A jirosy talker; a 
fictional journalist : from ca. 1880 ; oh. 

yam-spinner, -spinning. A storv-teller; story¬ 
telling : coll. ; ca. 1865. Ex yarn, n, 
yarning, n. and adj. See yam, v. 

Yarra !; Yarrah I, stinking. An offensive c.p. 
addressed by Sydneyites to Melbournites : C. 2<t 
Cf. our 'arbour ! 

yarraman. Ahorse: Australian (— 1875). Ex 
Ahorigiiie. Morris. 

♦yamim (C. 17-20 ); yaram, rare C, 17 spelling; 
yarum, frequent C. 16-18 spelling. Milk; esj). 
poplar(s) of yar{r)am, milk-porndge : e. : from 
1560’8. Harman, Dekker, B.E., Gro.so (1st ed.). 
One of the small group of c. words m -um (or -am),— 
cf. pan{n)um or -am, — yarum is of problematic 
origin ; but I suspect that it is a corruption of 
yellow (illiterately yallow) —n.b. the colour of boast¬ 
ings—-with -um substituted for -ow : cf. Italian 
waiters’ chirroff for chxll off and, pos.sibly, M'elsli 
Gypsy ydro, an egg (Sampson). 

3ras. Yes : (ilial. and) sol. : C. 19-20. Bau¬ 
mann. 

yaw-sighted. Squinting; nautii'al coll.: 1751, 
Smollett (O.E.T^.). Ex yaw, a diwiation from one's 
direct course, esp. if from unskilful steering. 

Yaw-Yaw. A Dutchman: nautical (— 1883). 
Cl.'irk Ruhsell. In C. 20, often a Baltic seaman 
Bowen. Lit., yes, yes !—2. (yaw-yaw.) See haw- 
haw, of which it is an occ. variant. Baumann. 

yawn(e)y. A dolt : rare(— 1904); ob. l.o. the 
adj. made n., on sawncy. (Much earlier in dial ) 
ye gods and httle fishes ! A lower and lower- 
middle class c.p. indicative of contempt : ca. 1884- 
1912. It then > a gen. derisive or jocular exclama¬ 
tion. Ware, ‘ Mocking the theatrical appeal to the 
gods.’ 

Yea-and-Nay man. A Quaker : coll, verging on 
S.E. ; late C. 17-<‘arly 19. B.E., Grose. lex 
Quakers’ preference for jilain answers.-—^2. Hence, 
‘ a simple fellow, who can only answer yes and no 
Gro.se, 1st ed. : ca. 1780-1850. Contrast dial, yca- 
juiy, irresolute (E.D.D.),—3. Hence, a ver\" poor, 
‘ dumb ’ conversationalist; mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. 
H., 2nd ed. 

Yeaps. The predominant Cocknev pronuncia¬ 
tion of Ypres : G.W. (B. &P.) CL Peps. 

year. As a pi., it was S.E. until late C. 18, when 
it > coll.; from ca. 1890, it has been considered - 
and in C. 20 it certainly is—a aol. w'hen it does nut 
happen to be dial. 
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year’d, ’tis. A semi-proverbial coll, applied to ‘ a 
desperate debt Ray : ca, 1070-1750. 

-yearer. A pupil in his first, second, etc., year : 
Public School coll. : late 0. 19-20. Alec Wau^h, 
Th(>. Balliols, 1934, ‘ He was a third yearer at a 
public school.’ 

yearn. See yam, v., 2. 

yegg. A travelling burglar or safe-breaker: 
U.S. c., anglicised by 1932, as s., among cineiiia- 
‘ fansIrwin; C.O.D,, 1934 (Sup.). Possibly ex 
Scottish and English dial, yark or yek, to break. 

yeh. Yes: < !oekney : since when ? T.e. ijc\ 

cl]])ped form. E.g., like sense 2, in .lulian Frank- 
lyn's novel, 77n,s (hitter Life, 1934.—2. You: 
(’ookney : 19-20. A variant of yer. 

yeknod. See yerknod. 

yell-play. ‘ A farcical ])iece . . . where the 
laughter is required to be unceasing ’ : theatrical 
coll. (~ 1909). Ware. 

yeUer. Yellow: illiterate (i.e, sol.) and dial.: 
C. 19-20. Cf. yalloir, q.v. 

yelling. The rolling of a ship : nautical coll. : 
C. 19. BoAvt n. E.\ the resultant noise. 

yellow. A variant of yellow-hammer, 2, q.\. : 
from ca. 1870 ; ob. H., ."Ah ed.—2. See yellows. 

yellow, V. To make a ' yellow admiral ' of: 
nautical coll. : 1747 : ob. O.E.D.—2. Hence, to 
retire (an ofiicer) ; nautical coll. : 1820, Ladv 

Granville (0.MI).). 

yellow, adj. Go\\ar{ily, though perhaps not aj)]». 
so; coll.: from ca. 1910. Grig, E.S. ; ])rob. e\ 
yellow as applie<l to a writer on thei yellow press 
(1898).—2. A New Canting Did., 1725. a.s.serts that 
yellow, jealous, was orig. a c. term : this i.s prob. 
correct. 

yellow, baby’s. (Mainly infantine) excrement : 
nursery coll. : C. 19 20. 

yellow admiral. An otlieer too long ashore to be 
employed again at sea: naval: ('. 20. Bowen. 
Cf. yellowiruj. 

yellow-back (a cheap. sen‘^ational novel) is, by 
some, cla.ssificd as s. or coll., but prob. it has alw’n\s 
been S.E. 

Yellow-Banded Robbers, the. The I3th Foot 
Regiment, later the Prince Albert’s Somersetshire 
Light Infantry : military: C. 19-20; ob. 

Yellow Belly, or y.b. A native of the fens, ong. 
and e.sp. the Fens in Lincolnshire ; ‘also known in 
Romney Mar.shes, Kent ’ (E.D.D.): from the 1790’s. 
tirose, Provincial (glossary, 1790 ; id., Vulgar 
Tongue, 2nd ed., 1788, Ex the frogs, which are 
yellow-bellied, or perhaps, as Grose holds, ‘ an 
allusion to the eels caught there ’.—2. A half-caste : 
nautical (— 1867). fSmyth. Esp. a Eurasian : 
Anglo-Indian: from ca. I860. (George Orwell, 
Burmese Days, 1936.)—3. A knife-grinder: York¬ 
shire 8. (— 1905), not dial. E.D.I). Perhape ex 
the yellowish leather apron. 

yellow boy. A guinea or, in C. 19-20, a sovereign: 
from the Restoration : c. >, in C. 18, e. Wilson, 
TAe C'/ieaks‘, 1662 (O.E.l),); Grose; Dickens. Ex 
its colour : cf. Welsh Gypsy meleino, yellow, hence a 
sovereign (Sampson). 

Yellow Cat, the. The Golden Lion, ‘ a noted 
brothel in the Strand, so named by the ladies who 
frequented it ’. Grose, 1st ed. : low : ca. 1760-80. 

yellow fancy. A yellow silk handkerchief, white- 
spotted : pugilistic : from the 1830’8. Brandon. 

yellow fever. Gold-fever: Australian jocular 
coll.: 1861, M'Combio, Australian Sketches. — 2. 

Drunkenness : Greenwich Hospital (— 1867) ; ob. 


Smyth. Sailors there punished for drunkenn("^s 
used to wear a parti-coloured coat, in which yellow 
predominated. 

*yeUow gloak. A jealous man, esp. a jealous 
husband : c. of ca. 1810-70. Vaux, 1812 ; H., 
Ist ed. Cf. yellow house ; see gloak. 

yeUow-hammer. A gold coin.- ca, 102A-60. 
Middleton. Shirh'V, (Cf. yellow boy.) Ex the 
colour of the bird and the metal.—2. A charity boy 
in yellow breeches : (Y 19 -20 ; slightly ob, 

yellow hose or stockings, he wears. lie i.s jealous : 
coll.: 17-18. Dekker ; Bailey. 

yellow jack (or J.). Yellow fever: nautical: 
1836, E. Howard (O.E.D.). Ex the yellow jack or 
flag dis]>layed at naval ho-spitals. and from vessels in 
quarantirm to indicate a contagious disea.s(‘. 

yellow-jacket. A wa.sp : Canadian coll. : inid- 
C. 19 20. (.(ohn Beatnc'S.) 

yellow-man. A yellow silk handkenhief (cf. 
pillow fancy, q.v.): yuigilistie and S])orting: ca. 
*1829 SO. The Sporting Magazine, 1S21 (O.F.D.); 
‘ don Bec ’ ; 11.. 2nd 5tli (*(1(1. 

yellow peril : (W with ( apitals. A Gold Flake 
< iLn5rette : from ca. 1910. Lx the yellow packets, 
^^lfb a pun on journalistic y.p.. flu* Chinese menace. 

yellow plaster. Alabastt'r: jirovincial coll.: 
from ca. I87o. ? RugLrcst(*(l hv rliynu*. 

yeUowsilk, n. Milk; rlivmnig s. .- Jat(G'. 19 20. 

B. I’. 

yellow-stocking. .A charitv bov : l.omion : 

C, ]9 20. 

yellowing. ‘The jm^-'ing ov('r of ca]»tain‘< in a 
promotion to flag rank ' : naval : (’ 20. Bowen. 

('f, ydloin admiral, q.v, 

yellows (or Y.). Ihipils at the Blue Coat School : 
London (-— 1SS7). Baumann. Lx i/i lloii'-^lorktng. 

yelper. A town-crici-: low; from early 1720's; 
ob. .4 N (tv ('anting I)irt.. 1725 ; ‘don Hec 1823. 
—2. A wild b(‘a,st : low : from ca. 1820. Lgan's 
Gros<‘. 

yen(n)ep. A penny: }>ack s. (— 1859). IL. Dt 
(‘d. M’hence, (*.g. yenep-a-time, n p(‘nnv time (a 
B*rm in hefting); yenep-flatch, Ihi. : both ibid. 

yen(n)ork. A crown (-jiU'ce) : baolcB. (— 1859); 
ob. H., Ist ed. 

yeoman of the mouth. An ollic(*r at taclu'd to H's 
(Her) Maj(‘sf\''s pantrv : [ocular nickname : late 
C. 17-<‘arlv 19. B.L.,'Grose. 

yep ! Y(*s : ; 1897. Kipimg (O.L.D.) : low coll, 
ex dial, and U.S. 'J'lic Humorist, .Ian. 27, 1934, 
‘ Should Americanisms tie. banished from the HngLish 
Language ^ A^(*p.’ ('f. nope, n(j ! 

yer. You; your: sol. and dial.; ('. 19 20. 
Also yah and (for you onl}?^) yez. -2. Yes : sol. : 
C. 19-20. 

yere. See y-. 

yerknod ; profierly yeknod ; loosely, jirk-nod. 
A donkey : back s, ( — 1859). If., 1st ed, 
yere they come. Se(* here they come, 
yers ; yerse. A'es ; .sol.: c. I9 20. ('f. yurse, q.v. 
yerself. AOursclf: sol., esp. Cockn(*}s’: C. 19- 
20. Baumann. 

yes of it, make. See make yes of it. 

yes, she gave me. See out ?, does your mother . .. 
yes’ni ; yessir ! An illiterap^ ‘ collision ’ of yes, 

sir ! and yes, ma'am ! C. 19-20. 

yes man, yes-man, yesman. On(3 who cannot say 
‘no’: (oil.: from 1933. (kO.D., 3rd ed. Sup, 1934; 

Margaret Langraaid, The Yes Man, published in 
Aug., J935. Ex American ye-s mart, a jiri vale secre¬ 
tary, an assistant (film-)director, a parasite. 
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yes, we have no bananas ! A c.p. of ca. 1924- 
28. Collinson. Ex the song. 

yest. S. abbr. of yeMerday : oa. 1720-1870. A 
Xew Canting Diet., 1725. Cf.: 

yesty. Yesterday; sol.; C. 19 20. May hew, 
1861. 

yez. See yer. Mostly Anglo-Irish, as in Maria 
Edgeworth. 

y’iln. Scoundrel; (affectionately) scamp ; often 
yiln elkalb, lit. son of a dog : among soldiers in 
Egypt; C. 20. B. & P. Ex Arabic. 

Yid ; loosely Yit (ob.). A Jew; orig. {— 1874) 
and properly, a Jew speaking Yiddish. H., 6th od., 
both forms. Also Yiddisher, recorded by Barrere & 
Leland, 1890 ; coll. Yiddish -f agential-er. 

[Yiddish is technically a kind of German, not of 
Hebrew ; but it is often, rather loosely, used as - 
ordinary spoken Hebrew.] 

Yiddiflher. See Yid. 

Yiddle. A Jew ; esp. a Jewish boxer : mainly 
pugilistic : from ca. 1930. An elaboration of Yid. 

yimkin. Perhaps : Eastern Fronts’ rniiitarv 
coll, in G.VV. (E. & Gibbons.) Ex Arabic. 

yis. Yes: sol. (— 1887). Baumann, ('f yas, 

q.v. 

Yit. See Yid. 

yo. Tommy ! ‘ Exclamation of condemnation by 

the small actor [i.e. in minor theatres]. Amon^^t 
the lower classes it is a declutation of admirateui 
addressed to th<' softer sex by the sterner,' Ware. 
1909. Perhaps this Tommy is related to that in hell 
and Tommy (see Tommy, hell and). 

yob. A boy: back s. {— 1859). H., 1st ed.— 

2. Heine, a youth: from ca. 1890. ‘Pomes’ 
Marshall, ca. 1897, ‘ And you bet that each gal, not 
to mention each yob, j Didn't, care how much 
ooftish it cost 'em per nob.’-—-.3 ? hence, a lout, a 
stuy)id fellow (rarely girl or woman) : low (ong. East 
End) : ('. 20. P’. & Gibbons. Perhaps influenced 

by • 

yock. A fool, a siin])leton : graftcr.s' : 20. 

Philip Allnigiiam, Cheapjack, 1934. Ex Ynldish.— 
2. An eye : c. : C. 20. James Curtis, The Gilt 
Kid, 1930. Prob. ex Romany. 

yog. A Gentil<‘ : East London back s. (on gery) ; 
C. 20. Whence yock, q.v. 

yokuff. A larg(' box, a chest : c. (-- 1812) >,ca. 
1850. low. Vaux ; H., Ist ed. Prob. a perversion 
ol coffrr. 

yoily. A jiost-chaise : ca, 1840-1900 at Win¬ 
chester College, lilx yrlloic, a colour freejuent in 
these vehicles : cf, f yollow, yellow. 

yonker. See younker.—yooman. See yuman, 
york. ‘ A look, or observation,’ Vaux : <•. or low : 
ca. 1810-80. Ex: 

*york, V. To stare impertinently at : c. 
(— 1812); t by 1880. Vaux. Perhaps ex I’orA- 
shire bite, 1, q.v.-—2. V.i. and t., to look (at), to ex¬ 
amine : low ; ca. 1810-60. Ibid.—3. V .i., to rain : 
Bootham School : C. 20. Anon., Diet, vj Bootham 
Slang, 1925. York is apt to be wet, 

’^York Street is concerned ; there is Y.S. con¬ 
cerned. Someone is looking (hard) : c. or low : ca. 
1810-60. Vaux. Cf. york, n. and v. 

Yorks. Shares in the Great Northern Railway : 
Btock PJxchange (— 1895). A. J. Wilson, Stoek 
Exchange Clossary. The hue passes through York 
and is now the L.N.E.R. 

Yorkshire* o»'ig. implied boorishness, but the con¬ 
notation of cunning, (business) sharpness, or trickerj^ 
appears as early as 1660. V ariations of the latter 


senses occur in certain of the ensuing phrases, all of 
which have, from coll., >, by late C. 19, S.E. (See 
also north, 1.) 

Yorkshire, n. Sharp practice; cajolery : mid- 
C. 19-20 : coll. (> S.E.) and dial. 

Yorkshire, v.t. ‘ To cheat, to take a person in, to 
prove too wude-awake for him ’ : from ca. 1870. 
Ex come (or put) Yorkshire on (or over) a person. 
F. & H. 

Yorkshire bite. A very ’cute piece of overreach¬ 
ing ; 1795 (O.E.l),).—2. Hence, a particularly sharp 
and/or overreaching person : 1801 (O.E.D.). See 
bite and Yorkshire^ 

Yorkshire carrier, confident as a. Cocksure: 
C. 18-20 ; oh. Ward, 1706. See YorkshireL 

Yorkshire compliment. ‘A gift useless to the 
giver and not wanted by the receiver,’ F, & H. ; 
mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. H,, 5th od. See Yorkshire’. 
Also, mainly dial., a North-Country compliment. 

Yorkshire estate. Money in prospect, a ‘ castle in 
Spam’; esp. in when 1 come into my Yorkshiir 
e.^ttales, when I have the means : mid-C. 19-20 ; ob 
H., 2nd eel. See Yorkshire^ and cf. Yorkshire 
compliment. 

Yorkshire hog. A fat wether : 1772, Bridges, 

‘ A pastry-cook j That made good pigeon-pio of 
rook, I Cut venison from Y'orkshire hogs | And made 
rare mutton-pie.s of dogs ’ ; Grose, 1st ed. ; ex¬ 
tremely ob. Cf. (NAswold lion and see Yorkshire^. 

Yorkshire Hunters, the. ' A regiment formed by 
the gentlennm of Yorkshire during the Civil "War ’ : 
military nickname : 1040 8. F. & H. V orkshire, a 
famous hunting county. 

Yorkshire on (upon), put, C. 18-20; come York¬ 
shire on (C. 19-20), more gen. C. Y. Over, app. first 
recorded m Grose. 1785. To chc'at, dupe, overreach, 
be too w'ide-awake for (a jierson). The antidote is 
to be Yorkshire too, which phrase, however, is rare 
outside of dial. (E.D.l).), though VV’^olcot has it in 
1790 (Apporson). See Yorksilire’^ and cf. York¬ 
shire, V. 

Yorkshire reckoning. A reckoning, an entertain¬ 
ment, in whieli each person pays his share : mid- 

19-20. H.. 3rd e;d. Cf. dial, go Yorkshire, to do 

thus. See Yorkshire.’ 

Yorkshire tike or, gen., tyke. A Y'^orkshireman : 
coll, nickname ; mid-(’. 17-20. Howell, 1059 ; 

B.E. ; Grose. Northern tike (rare) occurs in 
Deloney ca. 1600 (Apperson). See tike for im- 
})roving status of this t(*rm. 

Yorkshire too, be. See Yorkshire upon, put.— 
Yorkshire upon . . . See Yorkshire on . . . 

Yorkshire way-bit. A distance greater than a 
mile: coll.: ea. 1630 1830. Cleveland, 1640 
In the earliest record, Y. wca-bit. Apperson. 

you and me. Tea ; rhyming s. : C. 20. F. & 
Gibbons. I’rob. suggested by Rosy Lee. 

you are another I ; you’re another ! You also 
are a har. thief, rogue, fool, or what you will : a 
e.p. retort (coll., not s.) : C. 16 (? earlier)~20. 
Udall; Fielding ; Dickens, ‘ “ Sir,” said Mr Tup- 
man, " you’re a fellow.” “ Sir,” said Mr Pickwick, 
“ you're another ” ’ ; Sir W. Harcourt, 1888, 
‘ Little urchins in the street have a conclusive 
argument. They say ” You’re another A 
variant, late C. 19-20 (? ob.), is so's your father ! In 
raid-C. 19-20, the orig. phrase is almost meaningless, 
though slightly contemptuous. F. & H. 

you are (or you’re) slower than the second coining 
of Christ ! A drill-sergeants’ c.p. ; C. 20. B. & P. 
you bet. See bet and betcher. 
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you’d be far better off in a home ! A military 
c.p. to a man in misfortune : 1916 ; ob. B. & P. 

you have grown a big girl since last Christmas! A 
non-aristocratic c.p. addressed to girl or woman: 

C. 20. (R. Blaker, Night-Shift, 19:i4.) 

you’ll be a long time dead ! See dead, you’ll be a 
long time. 

you’ll get yourself disliked. A satirical, pro¬ 
letarian c.p. addresst'd to anyone behaving objec¬ 
tionably ; from ca. 1878 ; now virtually S.E. 

you make me tired ! You bore me to tears : a 
c.p. introduced from U.S.A. in 1898 by the Duchess 
of Marlborough, ‘ a then leader of fashion ’ (Ware). 

you may have broke your mother’s heart—(but) 
you (bloodywell) won’t break mine ! A military 
c.p. (C. 20), orig. and mostly drill-sergeants'. 

B. & P. Cf. you shape . . . 

you must. A crust : riivming s. : late C. 19-20. 

B. & P. 

you pays your money and you takes your choice ! 

You may choose what you like : c.]). ; late (’. 19- 
20. Ex showTnen’s patter. 

you said it. See said. 

you shape like a whore at a christening ! A low er 

classes’ and military (esp. drill-sergeants’) c.p. to a 
clumsy person : from the 1890's, it not indeed con- 
siderabl}^ earlier. B. & P,, 9rd ed. 

youlie. See yowlie. 

you-uns. You : low ; late C. 19 20. Ex l^S. 

Cf. rarer we tins. 
you would ! See would I, you. 
young. (Of inanimates) small, diminutive, not 
full-sized : mid-C. 10-20 ; S.E. until, after virtually 
lapsing in C. 17-early 19, it >, ca. 1850, coll, and 
jocular, as in Hornaday's ‘ Such a weapon is reall\ 
a young cannon,’ 1886. O.E.D.—2. the night’s 
young yet, it is still early : con. : C. 20. Often yet 
is omitted, rarely is day (etc.) substituted for night. 

Young Bucks, the. The 14th Foot, now tli<‘ 
Princt. of Wales’s Owm W'est Yorkshire Regiment; 

‘ from 1809, %vhen the battalion, till then known as 
the Bedfordshire Regiment, exchanged Cbounty 
titles and depots with the 10th Foot, the hitherto 
Buckinghamshire Regiment ’, F. & Gibbons, 

Opp, Old Bucks, q.v. 

Young Buffs, the. The 91st Foot Regiment ; 
from ca. 1881, the (1st Battalion of the) East 
Surrey Regiment: military coll, nickname : mid- 
0.18-20; ob. At the battle ofDettingen, Georgia 
II, ‘ through the similarity of the facing.s, mi.stook it 
for the 3rd Foot (or Old Buffs) ’, F. & H. 
young Charley. See charley, n., 0. 

Young Cub, the. Charles James Fox (1749-1800). 

Also Carlo Khan. Dawson. 

Young Eyes, the. The 7th (Queen's Own) 
Hussars : military : mid-C. 19 -20, 
young fellow (or feller) me lad. A scmi-jocular 
term of address : coll. : mid-(k 19-20. 

Young Fusiliers, the. The 20th l oot Regiment 
(now the Lancashire Fusiliers) ; military : ‘ a 

Peninsular War nickname F. & Gilibons. 
Because then only recently formed. 

young gentleman, or man, lady or woman are coll, 
when addressed in ‘ reproof or warning to f>erHoaa 
of almost any age ’ : from ca. 18G0. O.E.D. 
young hopeful. See hopeful, 
young kipper. A very poor meal; East End of 
London: 0. 20. Punning the Jewish holy day, 

Yom Kippur. 

young lady. A fiancee ; low coll, when not 
jocular : 1896, George Bernard Shaw (O.E.D.). Cf. 


YOUS 

young man and young wonmn .—2. See young 
gentleman. 

young man. A sweetheart or lover ; a fianc6 : 
coll, (in C. 19, always low'; in C. 20, often jocular) : 
1861, May how, ‘ Treated to an ice by her young man 
—they seemed as if they were keeping company,’ 
O.E.D. Cf. young wonmn. —2. See young gentle¬ 
man. 

young one or un (or ’un). A child ; a youth 
(rarely a girl); low coll.; (’. 19-20; Lejr. Bal., 
1811, ‘ A familiar expression of contempt for 
another’s ignorance, as “ ah ! 1 see you’re a young 
one ” ’; this nuance is ob. As a young person, 
young one (or 'un) may not precede the 1830's ; the 
G.E.D, cites Egan at 1838. Opp. an old un, an old 
man, a father. See un, ’un. 

Young Soldier. See soldier, n., 5. 
young strop. (Gen. pi.) A newly joined 
ordinary seaman : nautical : C. 20. Bowen. 
Perhaps because ho docs not often need to strop his 
razor. 

young thing. A youth 17-21 years old ; mascu¬ 
line women's coll. (— 1909). Ware. (The gen. 
sense is S.E.) 

young ’un. Sec young one. 
young woman. A sweetheart ; a fiancee : coll 
(see young man ) : 1868 (O.E.D,). On young man.- ~ 

2. Sec young gentleman. 

youngster. A child, esp, a boy ; a young person 
(gen. male) not of age ; coll. : 1732, Berkeley 

(().E.D.). By natural extension of ong. sense. 

[younker, earlier yonker, may always bo S.E.. 
though 11., 2nd ed.. "younker, in street language, a 
lad or a boy causes one to doubt it.] 

your. You’re : sol. sjiclhng and ])ron.: C. 19 
(? earlier) 20. Of. yourc, (j.v. 
your crowd, wasn’t it . . . See Emden. 

♦your nabs; your nibs; *your watch. Sir nabs, 
nibs and watch, n. (’ontrast yours truly. 

your wheel’s going round I, often f)re(eded with 
hey ! and a ]iause. ( k 20 strect-wit e.p. directed at 
person on bicycle or in motor-car. 

youre ; you’re. Your : a sol. pronunciation : 
C. 19-20 ; cf. your. (J. Jefferson Farjeon, Old Man 
Mystery, 1933, ‘ Silk stockings . . . like you’re 
young man appreciates’.)—^2. you’re as - rpmare i.s 
coll. : C. 18-20. 

you’re another ! See you are another ! 
you’re off the grass ! You liaven t a chance : 
cricketers’ : ca. 1900-14. Ware. l.e. outside the 
field. 

you’re telling me I I know' that ; American c.p. 
aiiglK'iscd by 1933 : see indignant letter in I'he 
Daily Mirror, Nov. 7 of that year; an advertise¬ 
ment in the agony column of The Daily Telegraph, 
Sept. 14, 19,34. 

you’re the top I A c.p. of approval: 1936. Fix 
the comedy, Anything Coes. 

youm ; your’n ((i. 19-20). ^'ours : late C. 14- 
20 : dial, and, C. 19-20, low coll. 

your’s. Y'oiirs : sol. : throughout Mod. E. 
yours and hours. Flower.s : rhyming s. : late 
C. 19-20. B. & P. 

yours to a cinder. A non-aristocratic c.p. ending 
to a letter : late C. 19-20, (F. Brett Young, Jim 

Redlake, 1930.) Prob. orig. in the (coal-)mining 
centres. 

yours truly. See truly, yours, 
yourself I, be. Pull yourself together ! : a U.S. 
c.p., anglicised by 1934, C.O.D., 3rd ed., Sup. 

yous ; occ. youse. (Prou. yews.) You; sol.; 
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late (? mid-) C. 19-20. Lit., you-f the sign of the 
j)l. With this illiteracy, cf. you-una and the nearly 
uH reprehensible your, q.v. 

yowlie or -y. A member of the watch ; a police¬ 
man : Edinburgh e. : C. 19-20; ob. Jamieson, 
‘ A low term ’ that prob. derives ex ‘ their youling 
or calling the hours ’. Occ. youlie. 

•yoxter. ‘ A convict returned from transporta¬ 
tion before his time ’, H., 3rd ed. : c. of ca. 1800-90. 
Origin ? 

y’see. You see: coll. (— 1887). Baumann, 
yum. Yes: slovenly coll. : mid-C. 19-20. 
(A. A. Milne, Two People, 1931.) 


Z 

[At z, F. k H. has the following ineligibles :—■ 
S.K.: zany. Dial. : zemmies-haw ! ; zoty.l 

’Z. The 'S of oatlis : see 'S. Cf. Zooks and 
ZoujuLs. 

zackly ; zactly. Exactly *. resj). sol. and low coll. 
(— 1887). Baumann. But is also dial. 

zad ; merezad. A bandy-legged and/or crooked- 
backed piTHon : ca. 1720-1840. A Neiv (^anting 
Diet.. 172r). ('f. zi'ii. crooked as the. letter, q.v.—2. 

Occ. of a thing : .same period. 

zantho- is incorrect for xaiitho- : mid-C. 19-20. 
0.1-:. D. 

zamder. '.I'Ik- same as a tubhichon, q.v. : Lomlon 
lower classt's' : ea. 1803-70. Ware. Owing to its 
adojition by Princess (later Queen) xWvxandrfi. 

zarp ; gcn.Zarp. A policeman : th(* Transvaal : 
1897, The ('ape Argus, weekly cd., Dec. 8 : ob. An 
anagram c\ Zuld Afrikaansche Jlcjiublick Politic, the 
South .African Republic Police. Pottman. 

zat ? How's that?: cricketers’ coil.: late 
19-20. K. R. G. Browne, in The Humorist, 
.Ian. 27, 1934, descrilx's cricket a.s ‘a game that 
consists chiefly of standing about in degage attitudes 
and shouting “ Zat ? ” at intervals ’. 

’Zbloud, ’Zbud, ’Z’death, Sw ’Sblood, ’Sbud, 
’Sdeath. Likewise 'Zfoot \Sfoot. 

zeb. Best: back s. (— 1859). H., 1st ed. 

Modilii'd tseb. 

zed, crooked as the letter. Very crooked : coll. 
(— 1785) ca. 1840, dial. Grose, Isted. JSeeal.so 
zad, 

zed (gen. zedding) about. To zigzag, to diverge : 
8o<‘iet}^; ca. 1883-1900. Ware. Perhajis punning 
gad{d)ing about. 

Zedland. The South-Western counties of Eng¬ 
land : H. or j>erhap8 coll. : from 1780’s ; very ob. 
Gros(‘, 2nd ed. There, dialectally, 8 is pronounced 
as r. (;Vl.so Izzard Land, dial. ; cf. literary Un- 
necessarians.) 

zep ; rarely zepp. (Gen. with capital.) A 
Zeppelin airship : coll. : 1915, Jessie Pope, Simple 
Rhymes, ‘ The night those Zeps bombarded town.’ 
O.K.D. 

Zep, v.t. ‘ To drop bombs on from a Zeppelin ’: 
somewhat rare coll. : heard in 1917 ; 1920, W. J. 
Eocke (O.E.D.). 

Zepp in a smoke screen. (Gen. pi. : Zepps . . .) 

Sausage and mashed potatoes: orig. (1918) mih- 
taiy >, by 1920, gen. lower-class s. Mai^ery 
Allingham, Look to the Lady, 1931. Cf. : 

Zepp6lin(8) in a log. Sausage(8) and mashed 
potatoes: naval : from ca. 1917. Bowen. The 


yum-yum. Excellent; first rate: orig. (— 1904) 
and mostly low. Ex yum-yum /, an exclamation of 
animal satisfaction (with, e.g., exquisite or delicious 
food). 

yuman; yooman. Human: sol.: C. 19-20. 
(G. D. H. and M. Cole, The Murder at Crome House, 
1027, ‘ Shouted at us as if I wasn’t a yooman being ’.) 

yurse. See wurl. Ernest Raymond, The Jesting 
Army, 1930, ‘ “ We’re for it, boys, if you arst me. 
. . . Yurse,'' he concluded with rich appreciation, 
“ that means we’re for it.” ’ 
yus(S). Yes: (Joekney: C. 19 (? earlier)-20. 
Julian Franklyn, This Uutter Life, 1934, passim. 


military form (1917 at latest), now ob., is . . . in a 
cloud (F. A Gii)bons). 

Zero and zero hour arc military j. ; hut zero, to 
learn, experimentally, tin- j^eculiarities of (one's 
rifle), is marksmen’s and snipers’ coll, (now verging 
onj.): from ca. 1912. P. & P., 3rd ed.—2. A 
water-closet: Bootham School : from ca. 1916. 
Anon.. Did. of Bootham Slang, 1925. 

*ziff. A young thief: c. (— 1864), H., 3rd 
ed. ? thief piTverted.—2. A beard : Australian 
(— 1926). Jice Doone. Why? 

♦zig, catch the. See catch the zig. 

zigzag. Tipsy: military: from 1916. F. & (iib- 
bons ; B. & P. From Fr. e., ex the zigzag course 
taken by a tipsy man. 

Zionist. A member of the Zion Mule Corps. ‘ a 
rlreadful smelly lot of eut-throats, collected from 
Syria or somewhere to a<-t as transport . . . Not 
bad,’ as Ernest Raymond remarks in The Jesting 
Army, 1930 : military in 1915 (Gallipoli campaign) 
then historical. 

zip. An echoic word indicative of the noise made 
by (say) a bullet or a mosquito in its passage through 
the air: coll.: 1875, Fogg. O.E.D. —2. Hence, 
force, impetus, energy, spirit: coll. : from ca. 1914. 
Cf. vim. —3. Hence, ad]., as in zip (lightning) 
fastener: 1925 (S.O.D.): coll. >, by 1930, S.E. 
Also zipper, n. : from ea. 1926 : coll. >, by 1930, 
8.E. 

zip, v.i. To make a zip sound : coll. : from ca. 
1880. 

[Ziph. That ancient linguistic aberration which 
consists in saying, e.g., shagall wege gogo for shall we 
go. See Slang, p. 278.] 

ziphoid. Incorrect for ziphioid : from ca. 1870 ; 
YAiGVfiso ziphoide for xiphoid C. 19-20. O.E.D. 

zipper. See zip, n., 3. 

zippy. Livel 3 % bright ; f-nergetic, vigorous : 
coll.: 1923, P. G. Wodehouse (O.E.D. Sup.). Ex 
zip. n., 2. 

Zlead(8), Zlid ; Z’life. Minced oaths; coll.: 
C. 17-18. I.e. God's lids. life. O.E.D. 

znees ; zneesy. Frost; frosty or frozen : ca. 
1780-1840, but perhaps covering a period as great as 
0. 18-mid-19. Grose, 1st ed. Perhaps a S.W. 
England coll.; app.—witness E.D.D.—it is not 
dial. Perhaps ex sneeze, sneezy, which are, how¬ 
ever, unrecorded in these senses. Cf. : 

znuz. A variant of znees, q.v. Grose, 1st ed. 

2jOO ; ZOO. The Zoological Gardens, London 
(N.W.l); elsewhere, as already in the O.E.D.’a 
earliest example : Macaulay, ca. 1847, ‘ We treated 
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the Clitton Zoo much too contemptuously.’ The 
zoo has been telescoped to one syllable.—2. The 
Montreal immigration hall for those immigrants who 
wish to return to their own country ; Canadian : 
from ca. 1929. Ex the variety of dress and 
language. 

Zoolu ! ; Zookers ! ; Zoodikers I (rare); 
^Zoonters ! Oaths and asseverations: coll.: 
C. 17-midd9. (O.E.D.). 

zoom. An abrupt hauling-up and forcing-up of 
an aeroplane when it is dying level: aviation. 
Also, and slightly earlier, a v.i. Both, 1917 ; The 
Daily Mail, July 19 (O.E.I).). Ex zoo7n, ‘ to make 
a continuous low-pitched humming or buzzing 
Bound ’ (O.E.D.). See also B. & P. 

zouave, play the. To show off, to swagger : not 


very gon. military coll.: 1915 ; ob. F. k Gibbons. 
Ex the dashing zouaves’ fiercely military bear¬ 
ing. 

zouch. A churl; an unmannerly fellow: 
C. 18. Street Robberies Considered, 1728. Perhayis 
ex ouch, the exclamation. 

'Zounds ! An oath or asseveration : late C. 16- 
20 : coll, until C. 19, then archaic S.E. except when 
dial. Euphemistic abbr. by God's wounds. Cf. 
Zooks! 

Zulu Express, the. A certain Great Western 
afternoon express train : railwaymen’s at the time 
of the Zulu War (1879). Ware. Prob, because it 
ran to ‘ Zummerzett 

zylo- is incorrect for terras in xylo- : C. 19-20. 

O.E.I). 
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In this fliipplementary liwt. tho rross-refemiccs (unle&fi Bpocifioally to Diet.) are to terin.s witbin the list. 


Atkinson 

B., 1941, 19412, 1943 


B. & L. 


Bcrniy 
Blaker 
Jio.t'Ki iin 
(Jranville 

H. & V. 

.l.'K'kson 

Mac Arthur & Lon{^ 

Marf)lc.s 

Mnttliews 

Maylicw 
Ncvniflrm, lS9r) 
Bartridp', 1943 
Pu^fi 

(lM 

Bichards 

»SV 

A I n 1: < 

.s'pv 

‘ d’atlVail ’ 

Th< Pawnshop Mxtthr 
i'mh ru'nrl I 


-= Laurie Atkinson, typescript glossary, uiostly of Furcfk-,' slang, received June 1, 
194.S. 

- Sidney .1. Baker, \etr Zealand Slang, 1941 ; Australian Slang, 1942 ; The 
Ausfnilian lAingnuge, 1943, 

— Barrere & Lelainl’s A DirJionary of Slang, Jargon and Cant, 1SS9 (A-K)- 

1890 (L-Z). 

L(‘st(‘r \\ Berrey, ‘ English War Slang in The Nation (LLS.A.) of Nov. 9, 1940. 
Richard Blakcr, Mnlal inifiout Bar, 19.‘10. 

Fierce Iv/an, Banana, 4 vols , lSIS-24. 

-- liicnt. Wilfnal (;ran\ illc, R.N.\'.R., A Ihetionary of Nwal Slang, typ^-^i npt, 
1945 (mvaluahle). 

- .1. L. Hunt & A. (4. Rringha Sn-rire Slang, 1949. 

-- (H. Ward Jackson. ItA a of Cake, 1943. 

\lcx. MacArthur <fc 11. Kingsley Long, No Mrnn City, 1933. 

^lorri.s Marplcs, JSJilte Srhool Slang, 1940, 

\\'. Matthews, ‘ London Slang at the Beginning of the XWIII Oenturv 
in A'o/e.s- and Quernn, Juno 13, 22, 29, 1935. 

^ Henry Mayhew, London Labour and the London Poor, 3 vols., 1831, 

H. \y. Nt'\inson, Nnighbours of Our.'!, 1895. 

Erie Partriilge. A Dtctlonanj of R.A.F. Slang, 1945 (Jan.). 

Edwin Ihigli, 77/(' Coeknnj at Ilonu, 1914. 

I'ldwin I high, 77/e Sjioiler.'^, 190(). 

Eiank Richards, Old-SoldoT Sahib, 193G. 

St s.\iou Pa))i r of tin Central Criminal (Jourt, 1729 1913 
\non,, SmLs of London Laid Open, 1848. 

( E. Westmaeott, 77/- English Sjig, 1825; vol. 11, IS2r> 

■ 'I'alfrail ', Carry On, 1910 ; esp. the artiide entitled ‘Tie* Language of the 
Xavv ', orig. jmhli.shed not later than 1915. 

John (L Brandon, The Pawnshop AInrder, 1939. 

-- Erie l'.irtri<lg<*, *4 DCtvatnry of the Underworld (British &. Atuerieaii), 194'h 
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ABNORMiry 


a <»r 'a. Sense 2 (see Diet.) exi.'.ts independently 
as tar hack a"' late (k 10. Thus .Middleton & Dekker, 
'!'}“• Boaitnif Ctrl, 1011 : ‘ T love to lye ahoHi sid/"^ 
ath l)(“(l inv selfe.’—7. Of: coll.: Jat.e C. 10-20. 
i lud., ' \\ h\ twere too great a bnnh'ii, love, to have 
thiMii earrv things in Hieir niinds, and a’ ther haekeh.’ 
A.A. of the G.G. (see J)lrt.) IS not in gen. u.stn 
A.B.C. —3. A eril) : Rugby Sehoolboy.s' : ca. 
Ls80 1910. Ex the letters forming cab, ii., 4. 

A.B.F. A final ‘ last, drink ’ : since ca. 1913. 
1.(‘. an al>soliit.(‘ly bloody final drink. 

A^C Plonk. Aireraftinaii, 2nd Class {A.C.2) : 
R.A.E. : sinee early 1920’s, 77/e New Statesman, 

Aug. 30, 15141 ; Jack.soii. Ex plonk, n., 1 (p. 040). 

a cooloo. All; everything; since ca. 1925: 
R.A.F., esj). regulars with service in the East, 
whence the term came. Jaekson. 

A over T. See arse over tip. 

A.P. The right pnx'edunn the correct thing to 
do : Royal Naval (k)llege, Dartmouth ; since ca. 
1930. (Jniinille. l.i'.. Admiralty pattern, 
aap (or arp). See zol. 
aar. Sec ar. 


abandonment. Bankruptcy of a railway eoni- 
])anv : linaneiers' and broket.: ca. 1880-^1905. 
IL i L. 

Abbeville Kids, the. Focke-Wolf jnlots (or pilot.s 
and ’filanes) ; R.A.F. : 1942 ; oh. by 1949. 

Riirtridge, 1945, ‘ t)ur airmen first met them over 
or near Abber\ille and . . . liki'the Dead End Kids 
of < inematie fame, they have no very ro.sy future ’. 

Abbott's teeth. A ca. 1820-40 v/iriant of Ellen- 
borough's teeth {D>et.). Pierce Egan, Life tn 
London, 1821. Cf. Abbott’s Priory (Diet.). 

abdar. A teetotaller : Anglo-Indian : from ca. 
1870. B. & L. Ex Hindustani tor a water-carrier. 

abe, on one’s. Indigent, very short of money : 
Australian: C. 20. B., 1942. Disguisedrhvmings. T 
Abergavenny. A penny: rhyming: since ca. 
1880. 

*abishag. Illegitimate child of a mother seduced 
by a married man : c. : from ca. 1860 ; slightly ob. 
B. & L. Ex Hebrew for ‘ the mother’s error 
abnormity ; abnormeth. * A person of crooked 
way.'s, an informer, a deform^ d or humpbacked 
person ’: soL : resp. from oa. 1880, and ca. 1840- 
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80. B. & L. By confusion of abnormal and 
cnormiitj. 

about as high. Sec high as three pennyworth... 
’'‘Abraham suit, on the. Engaged in any begging- 
letter dodge that will arouse sympathy ; c. : from 
ca. 1860; ob. B. & L. 

abroad. — 2 (p. 2). Read: ca. 18UMK). The 
London Uuidc, 1818. 

absoballylikely ; absobloodylutely. Absolutely; 
all: late C. 19-20 ; C. 20. The former occurs in W. L. 
George’s The Making of An Englishman, 1915, and 
was by 1940 rather ob. 

absolute, an. An absolute certainty : coll.: 
C. 20 ; ob. Pugh. Cf. moral. 

Aby, Aby, Aby my boy ! f’hanted, usually m ith 
the rest of the song : a Jew-baiting e.p. : since 
ca, 1920. 

Abyssinia ! I'll be seeing you ! : sini'C mid- 
lOIlO's. Michael Harrison, \’ernal Egninox, 1939. 
By a pun, 

ac. Accumulator: eli'ctricians’: ('. 20, Part¬ 
ridge, 1945. 

Academy. —4. A lunatic asylum; ca. 1730-90. 
.Mexandcr (Auden jn a ])a ii]Jd t of 1754. 

"acceleration. Starvat ion ; esp. die of accelera¬ 
tion : vagrants’ c. : from ca. 1880; ob. B. &, L. 
Al.so accelerator, a I’nion relieving olTic u*; id.: 
id. Ivx refusals ‘ to give food to the dying outcast 
■'‘accommodator. Gne who negotiates a com- 
]>i)unding of felonies or other crimes ; e. : from ca. 
1870; ob. B. A L. 

ace, ailj. Excelli'iit; ‘ .star ’ : roll. : from ca. 
1932. The Daily Expr ss, A]>ril 20, 1937, Hjicaking 
of an orchestra : ‘ London'.s ace jilayers improvi.sing 
hot numbers 

ace high. As high as )K)SMble ; coli. : fnun e.a, 
1929. Alice (Jampbell, Jksirc lo Kill, 1934, " Ace- 
high in public esteem l'i\ the game of brulge. 

acid. ‘ Heavy sarcasm ; scornful criticism,’Gran¬ 
ville : Naval : C. 20. Cf. acid, COme the (p. 3 end). 

acid, come the.—2. To wax sarcastie : Cockneys’ : 
C. 20. The Evening News, March 7, 1938. 

acid drop. A rating that's always either arguing 
or quarrelling or complaining ; Naval : since e.i. 
1900. Granville. 

acid (or squeaks) in, put the. See put the acid in. 
acid on, put the. —2. To ask tor a n.'-e in wages : 
Australian and New Zealand : (J. 20. B., 1942. 

ack. An airman, e.spccially an A.C.l or an 
A.C.2 : Cranwell (K.A.E. (Vjiege) ; i-a. 1920-30. 
(Grou])-(Japtain A. Wall, letter oi March 3, 1945.)— 
2. Assistant : Army : 1940 -f. Ex the initial. 

ack ack. Anti-aircraft (tire) guns : ea. 1939 : 
ftignalese. Hence, Ack-Ack, A.A. Command : 
H. & P., 1943. The Reader's Digest, Feb. 1941, ‘ To 
avoid the “ ack-acks ” (anti-aircraft guns) ’. 

ack emma. Air mechanic: R.E.(J. (1912 IS), 
and R.A.F. (April-l)ec. 1918). Jackson. The rank 
became, in Jan. 1919, aircraftman. 

ackermaracker. Tea (the beverage): low : since 
ca. 1920. Jame.s Curtis, They Drive by Night, 1938. 
Origin ? The form (acker-mar-acker) siigge.sts tea 
reversed and distorted from aei to ack; ack 
elaborated to acker ; and, with a swift mar inter¬ 
polated, acker rejieated. 

ackle. Esp. in ‘ It won’t acklo ’; work, function: 
R.F.C.-R.A.F.: 1917-19. Exact. 

act Charley More. To act honestly ; to do the 
fair thing Naval: C. 19-20. Granville. Charley 
More was a ^Maltese publican whose house sign bore 
the legend ‘ Charley More, the square thing 


act the angora. To play the fool: Australian: 
C. 20. B., 1942. Elaboration of . . . goat. 

active tack. Active service : Guardsmen’s : 
1939 -p. (Roger Grinstcad. They Dug a Hole, 1946.) 

Adam. —2. In full, Adam and Eve, to leave : 
rhyming s. : late C. 19-20. The (Birmingham) 
Evening Despatch, July 19, 1937. 

Adam, not to know (someone) from. Not to 
know at all: coll. : mid-C. 18-20. Sessions, Feb. 
1784 (p. 400). 

Adam and Eve. See Adam, 2, above, and Adam 
and Eve on a raft. 

Adam and Eve Ball. A Cinderella dance : 8111 CO 
ca. 1925. 

Adam and Eve on a raft (Diet.). Properly two 
])oached <‘ggs on toast, one egg being alom; cm a ralt. 

Adam was an oakum-boy in Chatham Dockyard, 
when. See when Adam ... in Diet. 

Adamising. A cadet’s being lowered naked on 
to th(5 parade ground at night, he being able l.o 
ri'tiirn only by presenting liimsclf to the gmird : 
Sandhurst : ca. 1830-55. Mockk'r-Ferryman, 1900. 

add up, it doesn’t. It lails to make sense : eoll. . 
C. 20. An elaboration of add (p. 4). At kinson. 

’“adept. A juiikpocket; a lionjuror : c. : ('. 18. 
—2. An alehemi.st : c. : miil-C. 17-18. B. & L. 

adj. (or A.), u. Adjutant/ ; esp. f/ir Adj.. one's 
adjutant: Army ollieers': I'. 2tt. Blakor, lienee: 

adj. (or A.), V. A) my oibeers' s,, from ea,. 191n, 
as in Blaker, ‘‘‘ Yi's,” said tin* Colonel. “ Voii'n* 
all right. J’hat’s why 1 want vou to Adj. for me." ’ 
Adji, the, is the R,A.P.'s .shajie ol adj. J’aitndee, 
1945. 

Adjie. An adjutant : Australian : C. 20, B., 

1942. 

Admiral. —2, One's .‘\dmiral is one's fatliei'• 
Eton: ca. 1800-50. {Sjoj, 1825.). 

Admiral, the. The ()tbeer-in-charge of R.A F. 
.A 117 Sea Res<‘ue boats. (II. & J’.) 

Admiral Browning. Human exerement: Naval: 
ca, 20. Peisonihed colour. 

admiral of the narrow seas {Diet.) goes back to 
before 1650 : see ‘ T;ivern term,^ § 7. 

Admiral’s broom. ' C.sed humorously to give tlie 
Navy an e(|uivalent of tlie Field Marshal's baton ’ 
(.\. B. P(*teh, .Aug. 22, 194()) : eoll. : C. 20. 

Admiral’s Mate, the. 'A boasttul, know-all 
rating’; Navy: C. 20. Granville. Ironic. 

■“Adonee. God: c. : ? ea. 1550-1890; B. k L., 
vaguely cla.ssifying as ‘ old cant Jvx tlie HeJnew. 

Ados. As.sistant Direetoi- oi Ordnance Services ; 
military, not after 1942. (H. it P.) 

adrift (p. 5), in the ‘ ah.smit vvitliout leave’ 
nuunee, ha.s, since ea. 1920, been current among 
R.A.F. regulars.—2. (Of a knot) undone: Navy: 
C. 20. Granville. 

aeroplanes. A bow tie : Australian : since ca. 
1938. B., 1942. 

^Btna. ‘ A small boiler lor “ browing ” ’ : 
Winchester ; from ca. 1860 ; ob. B. <fc L. 

affair. — 2 . Male or female genitals : C. 19 - 20 ; if 
u.scd euphemistically, it is iiK'ligible, but if used 
lazily the term is s. 

Africa speaks. Strong liquor from South Africa : 
Australian and New Zealand : C. 20. B., 1941 and 

1942. 

aft, be taken. To go, as a defaulter, before the 
Commander : Naval eoll. : C. 20. Granville. 

aft, carry both sheets. To walk around with both 
liands in trouser pockets : Navy ; C. 20. Gran¬ 
ville. By a technical pun. 



AFT, GET 

att, get. To be promoted from the lowcr-dcick 
to the rank of officer: Naval coll. : C. 
(franvillo, ‘ The officer’s quarters are in the after- 
})art of the ship 

aft through the hawse-hole. (Of an officer) that 
has gained his commission by ])r<)motion from 
the lower-deck : Navy : mid-C. 19-!20. Granville. 
See hawse-holes . . p. 
after Davy. S(H5 Alfred Davy {Did.). 
after game, come the. To say, ‘ 1 told you so ’: 
Aiistrahan coll. : since ca. 1925. B., 1942. 

after you, Claude - no, after you, Cecil ! A c.j). 
since ca. 1940 ; by the end of 194(5 slightly ob. Ilx 
the B.B.G. programme ‘ Itma K. P., ‘ 'J'hose 
Radio Phrases ’ m tht^ Radio 7’mir.s, Dec. (5, 194(5. 
an article reprinted in Words at War : Words at 
Peacfy 194S. 

afto. Afternoon : Australian : since ca. 1920. 
B., 1942. 

agents, have one's. To be wi'll-informed .- Army 
and Air Kon<‘ : sinci* ca. 1929. Boh.in 1). Bivett, 
Behind linnihoo, 194(5 ; P. P., Forres' Slang {192'.> 
1945), 194K. With an alluKKm to si'cret agents. 
Aggie. Sense 1 occurs (uirlier in ‘ 'I'aflrail 
agglC. .V niarbk* made of agate—f‘r c)f some¬ 
thing that. 111 a])[»earan(“e, resembles agate : child¬ 
ren’s : since ea. ISHO. The Manchester Evening 
Neu's, Man h 27, 19;59. 

Aggie-on-a-horse. ll.M.S. Weston-super-Mare : 
Navy : 20. (Iranvill \\ estori ’ evokes the 

‘ Aggi<* ’ inqilicit in : - 

Aggie Weston’s. 'Ilr .Agnes Weston 8ailors’ 
Home : nautical; late 19 20. (4. ;— 

Aggie's. A Sailor's K<‘st House : Navy : (). 20. 

‘ These Kt'st Houses i\ere founded by the late Dame 
Agrx's Weston -tlu' ‘‘.Mother ol the Navy”—at 
Portsmouth and Devonjiort’ ((iranville). See 
Aggie (]>. (5) and cf. ('iitry ])r<“ccdmg this one. 

aggranoy or agronoy ; aggrovoke or agrovoke. 
d’o anruy ; to irntaU' ; Australian ; since ea. 19‘20. 
H., 1942. d’he lormer. hovever, is also ('ockiuy 
<4 ca. 1880 , . Bh'iid of aggravate, annoy and 
provoke. 

Agmeourt. Achicourt, near Amts ; 191-1 IS rnili- 
tKary. lilaker. 

agreement, three nines. S< o three nines agree¬ 
ment {Diet.). 

agricultural one. See do a rural, 
aid of ?, what's this (oec. that) in. I’sp. of some¬ 
thing une\pect('d or surprising : what does this 
ni<‘an ?—why ?- a relerence to U'hat ]>reciHeIy ? ; 
(;.p. ; since ca. 191ti. Originating, 1 believe, in 
t.hose Flag DaN’H vhich began during the war of 
1914 18. 

aidh. Butter : Shelta ; 0. 18 20. B. & L. 
ainoch. Thing; Shelta; ('•. 18-20. Ibid, 
ain't it a treat. A streid, ; rhyming H. ; from ca. 
1870. Pugh (2) ; ‘ Bits of him all up an’ d(»wn the 
ain’t-it-a-trcMit as fur as the old ” Glue Pot 

air and exercise. 4. A short term in gaol; 
Australian : i'. 20. B., 1942. Fx 2. 

air commode. Air (Commodore ; R.A.F. b. : 
since ca. 1925. Jackson. By the ' Hobson-Jobson ’ 
process. 

air disturber. A telegraphist rating : Navy : 
since ea. 1920. Gram ille. 

Air House, the. The Air Ministry : R.A.F. 
officers’: since ea. 1919. Jackson. On the analog}’ 

of the War House. 

air pie and a walk round. A clerk’s lunch : from 
oa. 1880. 
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Air Works, the. The Royal Air Force ; R.A.F. : 
since ca. 1925. ‘ Not contemjjtuous ’ (Atkinson). 

airmaids. Crew of the Air/Sca Rescue boats. 
H. & P. 

airmen of the shufty. Airmen of the Watch (in 
the Watch Tower on the Station) : R.A.F. ; since 
ca. 1938. Jaiikson. S(;c shufty. 

Airships, their. The Air Council : R.A.F. : 
1947 -F. ‘ Peterborough ’ in The Daily Telegraph, 

Sept. 11,1947. A skit on the Navy’s their Lordships, 
the various ‘ Lords ’ at the Admiralty. 

Airy-fairies. (Large) feet: Cockney: C. 20. 
The Evening News, Nov. 20, 1927. Cf. airy-fairy 
in Did. 

ajay. An amateur journalist : schools of author¬ 
ship and journalism : since ca. 1920. 

akka (jn 7). Indeed, since 1914 -18 and perhaps 
since late C. 19. In the j)l. akkas, it money, 
‘ casli ’ ; in thi.H sense it reached the regulars in the 
R.A.F. by 1925 at the latest (Jack.son,—2. Hiuice, 
a Palestinian piastre : Servii'cs ; since ca. 1920. 

alarm and despondency. War-time thijuession : 
1940-r . Lx speech by the Rt Hon. Winston 
Churchill. 

albatross. A hole played in 3 under bogey : 
golfers’, adopted in 1932 ex C.S. (cf. ‘ birdie ’, 1 
below, and ‘ eagle ’, 2 below, bogey). The Evening 
News, Aug. 13. 1937. 

Albert the Great. Albert Chevalier, the London 
niusic-lialls’ brightest male star of ca. 1891-1910: 
since ea. 1892. lTonipt<ed by Albert the. Good, Queen 
X’lctoi la's Consort. 

alberts. ‘ Toe-rags as worn by dead-beats and 
tramps of Iom degree ’, B., 1942 : Australian : C. 20. 
Worn instead of socks ; with ])un on albert (p. 7). 
ale. Alcohol : from ca. 1930. (Not very gen.) 
Alec.—2. Hence, a dupe, e.s]j. a swindler's dupe ; 
Australian : since ca. 1925. B., 1942. Ironically 

derived from smart Alec. 
alemnoch. Milk : Shelta : (k 18-20. B. & L. 
alert ! ‘ Officer or N.C’.O. approaching ’ (H. Sc. 

P.) : Services : since ca. 1939. Lx the air-raiil 
warning. 

Alex. “ 2. Field Marshal Lord Alexander, C.B., 
D.S.O., M.C. (etc.): 1940 -f. This very great 

general, far less famous than he deserves to be, has 
always commanded the respect and affection of his 
men. 

Algy. Seaweed, sludge or refuse in Swan River, 
Perth ; West Australian : C. 20. B., 1942. J'he 

pun IS on algae. 

alibi.- 2. Hence, merely an excuse ; since ca. 
19,25. A slovcnlines.s from the l'.S.,\. 

Alice.-—2. 7'hc Altee : .Mice Springs : Australian 
eoll. : late Ck 19-20. Archer Russell, A Tramp 
Royal in Wdd A ustralia, 1924. 

alive and kicking : all-alive-o. Rather, since ca. 
1840, the latter. i\lavhew, 1. 1851. 

all behind, like a fat woman, or like Barney’s bull. 
See Barney’s bull and fat woman. 

all behind in Melbourne. ‘ Broad in the beam ’: 
West .'\ustniliaii : (k 20. B., 1942. 

all bum. A street c.p. applied, ca. 18G0-1900, to 
a woman wearing a large bustle. B. & L. 

all clear. A c.p. indicating that officers and 
N.C.O.s have gone : Services ; since 1929. H. &■ P. 
Gf. alert. 

all ends up. See ends up, all (DiV/.). 
all g.y. All awry or askew : since ca. 19-42. 
all hot and bothered. Very .Igitated, excited, or 
nervous : coll. : from ca. 1920. The Times, Feb. 16, 
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1937, in leader on this dictionary. Ex the physical 
and emotional manifestations ot hast('. 

all in a pucker. Agitatt^l. See pucker (Diet.). 
all jelly. See jelly. 

all K.F.S. All correct and complete : ll.N.A.S. : 
1914-18. (S/Ldj’ R. Raymond, h'tter of March 24, 
1945.) T.e. knile, fork and spoon. 

all kind. All kinds : sol. : C. 19-20. Walking 
in London, W.(k2, on April 7, 1937, 1 saAy a horse- 
driven cart bearing the legend. All kind of old iron 
tranted, 

all languages. Ra<l language ; coll. : ca. 1800- 
40. Stssioiifi, Dec. 1809. 

all manner. xMl kinds of things, ‘ thing.s ’ 
usually being made sjK'citie to suit the context : 
lowef classes’coll. : from ca. 1870. Nevinson, 1895, 
‘ Through its bein' a boy, there didn’t seem nothink 
necessary to call it. iSo ue called it all manner, and 
out of all its names ’, etc. 
all mouth. See all jaw ( Dirt.). 
all my eye and Betty Martin (p. 9). In Th^ 
Phoenician Origin of Britons, Scots, and Anglo- 
Saxons, 1914, i)r L. A. ^Vaddell derives the ])hraso 
from o mihi, Brito Mariis, ‘ Oh (bring lu'lp) to me, 
Brito Martis She was th(‘ tutelary god<lcss ol 
OreU', and her cult was that ol. or associated with, 
the Bun-cult of the Rhoeiiieians, who so ('arly traded 
with the Britons for (Jornish tin. (1 owe the 
reference to ]Mr Albert B. Petch.) 

All Nations. See Bell and Homs. 

All Old Crocks ; or Angels of Christ. Army 
Ordnance Corps : military : 1914-18. An <'labora- 
tion of the official abbreviation, A.O.C. 
all on one's lonesome. See lonesome, 
all on the go. Intensified on the go, q.v. in Diet. 
at go, on the. 

all over, be. To be dead : lower-class coll. : 
1898, Edwin Pugh, Tony Drum. 

all parts bearing an equal strain. A Xaval e.p. = 
All’s well; no conijdaints ; since ca. 1930. Oran* 
ville. 

all pills ! See pills !, all. 
all pissed-up and nothing to show. A working- 
class c.p. directed at one who has spent all his wage.s, 
or winnings, on drink. : since ca. 1910. 

all plopa. Quite right; correct : pidgin : mid- 
C. 19-20, B. & ].. 

all right. Virtuous; coll.; late C. 19 20. 
W. B. Maxwell, Hill Rise, 1908. 

all right for you. Ironical to those better off than 
oneself : >Scr\ices ; since J940, if. & P. 

all rounder, 2 (p. 9). xVlso in J. B., Scenes from 
the Lives of Robson and Red path, 1857. 

all same. All the same ; like ; equal : pidgin : 
mid-C. 19-20. B. & L. 

all serene. Earlier in Sessions, April 8, 1852 : 
policeman log., ‘ He said, “ It is all serene ”— 
that means calm, square, beautiful ’. 

all smart. Everything’s all right : Army : C. 20 ; 
ob. by 1940. virtually I by 1945. 

all standing, brought up. Unable to deal with a 
situation : Navy : 20. Granville. 

all taut. I’rcpared for anything : Naval: C. 20. 
Granville. Ex ;—2. Everything ready ; Naval 
coll. : late C. 19-20. 

all the . . . In the game of House, ‘ doubkv 
numbers such cs “ fifty-five ”, are called thus ; 
” all the fives Michael Harrison, Reported Safe 
Arrival, 1943 : late (’. 19-20 : coll., almost j. 

all the shoot is an occ. variant of the whole shoot, 
q.v. at shoot, the whole in Diet. 


all there. Also applied to ‘ one with his whole 
thought directed to the occasion, totus in illis, as 
Horace says, and so at his best ’ {Notes and Queries, 
April 24, 1937) : coll. : from ca. 1885, 

all tickettyboo. See tickettyboo. 
all U.P. See U.P. in Diet. 

all up with. I'he nnam’c ‘ utterly exhausted, 
virtually defeated c.g. m boxing—occurs in 
Boxiana, 1, 1818. Jt's all up occur.s in vol. Ill, 
1821. The senso ‘ doomed to die ’ appears in 
Ses.s{ons, July 3, 1843. 

all wool and a yard wide. Idterly good and 
honest (])ersoii) : lati' C. 19-20. drapiTy. 

all ye in : ‘ Schoolboys’ call w him m;hool i.s going 

ill from Jilay or whim jilaycrs in game mu.st gather ’ 
(Atkiii.son) : D. 20. 
alleluia. See hallelujah. 

alley, fright) up one's. One's concern, ayijilicd to 
what one knows or can do very well : coll. : since 
ca. 1905. Deliberate variation of ... street. —2. 
Hence, smee (;a. 1910, apjilied to Komelhmg delight¬ 
ful. 

alley up. To jiay one’s share : Australian : 
C. 2(1. B., 1942. Ex the game of marbles 

aUigator. See ‘ (,’anadiau 

alligator bull. ‘ Nousimse, seuseleK.s chatter * 
(B., 19421) : Australian: since ca. 1920. 'fhere are 
no alligators in Australia : el. bull, n., 12 {Diet.). 

alio. x\ll ; every; pidgin Eng.; mid-f’. 19 20. 

‘ O iH added to manv words in pidgin in an arbitrary 
manner.’ B. & L. 

allow me ! Allow nu' to eongratnlale you : 
Rugby Selioolboys' ; from ca. 1880. 

all's quiet in the Shipka Pass or on the Western 
Front. See Western Front. 

*ally-beg. C/omfoit of a bed; a comfortable 
bed ; c. : U. 18 20 ; ob. B. & J.,. Prob. 

‘ pleasant little bial ’. 

AUy Pally. xYiexandra Palaci', London (the H.Q. 
of television) ; 1937 -• . lOarlicr is the sen.se 

‘ Alexandra Park raoe-eourse ’. 

ally slope, do an. I'o make off : c. 20, Eustace 
.Tarvis, Ticnity- Fivf' Years in Six Prisons, 1925, A 
fusion of ally and Ally Sloper’s Cavalry (see ]>. lo). 

Alma Gray. N three])enny ])ie(>(‘ : Australian : 
C. 20. B., 1942. Rhyming on tray, 2 (p. 908), 

almighty. (Jrand ; inquessive : ])rolrta.rian coll, 
verging on sol.: mid-('. 19-20. N'evmson, 1895, 
makes a Shadwellile describe a picture having 
‘ Honiethink almighty about it '. 

almond. Penis: mostly (■oekn(i 3 ^s'; from ea. 
1890. An abbr. of almond rock, rhymmg s. for the 
same since ea. 1880 : on cork. 

alone on a raft is one poached egg on toast, 
Adam and Kve. on a raft (}>. 4) is two ; (!. 20. 

altitude, grabbing for.— 2. Ong., however, striving 
for height : R.A.E. ; since ca. 1925. In 1939-4.5 
it was used with the connotation ‘ in order to gam 
an advantage in an aerial combat ’ : I’artridge, 
1945. 

Altmark, the. ‘ A ship or a Shore Establi.shmeiik 
in which discipline is exceptionally severe ’ : Naval : 
1942 -}-. Granville, ‘From the German Prison 
Ship of that name 

always in trouble like a Drury Lane whore. A 

late U, 19 20 c.p. 'stigmatizing eithi'r self-pity or 
successive misfortunes to an individual ’ (Atkmson). 

amateur, or enthusiastic amateur. A girl that 
friMjuenflv, pronuscuousiy copulates ‘ for love ’ : 
coll. ; since ca. 1916, 

ambulance chasers. A disreputable firm of 
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«oliciU)r8 specialising in accident claims : adopted 
ca. 1940 from U.S.A. 

ameche. See ‘ Canadian Adopted from IJ.S.A. 
where current since early 1945. Kx a film in which 
that actor (pron. am-ay-chay) appeared in 1944-5. 

American Workhouse, the. TIk* i^ark Lane 
Hotel, London : taxi-drivers’ ; since 1917. Herhert 
Hodge, C'a/>, 1999. Ironic: palatial, it 

caravanserai’s many rich Americans, 
ammiral. See admiral (J)irt.). 

’Ampsteads or ’Ampstids, i.e. Hampsteads. See 
Hampstead Heath (i>. 970). 'Awpstids is the ‘ de(^]) 
Cockney ’ form. (Michael Harrison, letter of 
Jan. 4, 1947.) 

^ampster or amster or Amsterdam. A contideneo 
tricksti'r’s confederate : Australian ; since ca. 1925. 

B. , 1942. Short for sonu! rhyming s. term ? 
Perhajis, however, in ret. to Amst(‘rdam as a 
markt't for stolen jewellery and for ])r(‘cioiis stones. 

amput. See ‘ Pnsoner-of-War slang 12. 
an cetera. Lt cetera : sol. : late C. 19 20. 
Blak(‘r. (9. <t at, q.v. 

analken. To wash ; Shelta : C. 18 20. B. & L. 
analt. d’o sweep (with broom) : id. : id. Ibid, 
anarchists. ‘Matches, es]»eeially wax vestas’ 
(B.. 1942) : Australian ; C. 20. Apt to ‘ blow up *. 
anca. A man ; a husband or swt'etheart : low: 

C. 19. l’rie(‘ Waning, 7V//»,v, 1897 (]>. 58). Kx 
Creek anir. 

anchor. ‘ A parachutist w ho waits overlong 
before jumping ’ (.laekson) : K.A.K. : since ca. 
199(>. As though he were anehor-jirevented from 
sailing th(‘ empyrean.—2. Also old anchor. A 
pick : Navy : 1808. Tom 'I'ayl(»r, The Tickft of 

Lcarc Man. fix sha]K‘, 

anchor, drop the. To ajiply the braki's : bin- 
nien's : liom ca. 1990. 1 he llegional wireless 

programme, N'o\. 29, 199b. See also anchors m 
the Itict. 

anchor one's stem. To sit down: Naval: C. 20. 
Grain ille. See stem, 1). 828, 

ancient and modem. A hymn-book, as in ‘ I.,end 
me your ancient and modern ’ ; coll. : (9 20. Kx 
Jhliiiios, Ancient and Modern. 

Ancient and Tattered Airmen. The Air Tran,s]M)rt 
Auxiliary pilots’ name lor themscKes : 1999 -f-. 

Ancient Military Gentlemen on Tour. ‘ Amgot ’: 
Army : since Se]>t. 1949. 

and all that (]). 12) seems, ca. 1810-90 (if not for a 
niueh longer period), to have been coil., to judge 
by its use in Bo.rtana, 1\ , 1824, at p. 74. 

and like it ! ‘ \ naval ex]ire.ssion antioi]>ating a 

giouse and lidded to any instruction for an awkward 
and unwanted jtd>,’ H. &:> P. : since ca. 1999. 

and no flies. And no doubt about it : low e.p. 
tag : ea. iS40~(iO. jMavlu!W, 1, 1851. 

and one, or simjily one, for the road. A c. 2(» 
<orig, commercial travellers’) c.ji., applied U) the 
last ol several drinks, I.e., to keep one warm on 
the journey. 

and then some. See some, and then in the Dirt. 
and you too ! A C. 20 e.]>, addressed to a person 
^suspected of silent recrimination, insult uik'x- 
pressed. In the Forces, it has, since ca. 1915, 
presup[Kised an unvoiced f*ck you.' Sometmu's 
shorti'iied to ajid you! 

Andrew, senso 4. Not always the. Andrar : 
* I’atfrail ’ has ‘ 9>rms . . . lieard evi^ry day in 
** Andrew ”, as the bluejacket calls the Navy 
Andrew Millar (or -er), 2 (p. 19). ‘A notorious 
Press-gang “ tough ” w ho shanghaied so many 


victims into the Navy that the sailors of the period 
thought it belonged to him ’ (Granville). 

angel. Sense 9 is earlier than I had supposed : 
it occurs in ‘ 9'affrail ’ (Feb. 191()).—5. (Also angie.) 
Coarse : Australian : since ca, 192G. B., 1942. 

angel suit. A variant of angel’s suit ( Diet.). 
Angelica (p. 19). Slightly earlier in Sinks, 1848. 
angels as used by the B.A.F., in ref. to height, 
is j,, not unconventional : and angel upward, ‘ to 
gain height’ {The Header's Dige.st, Kcb. 1941), if 
ever (1940-1) current, soon gave way to S.E. climb 
and 8, to go (or come) njjstairs. 

Angels of Christ. Sec AU Old Crocks. 

*angie. Cocaine : Australian c. : from ca. 1925. 
Why ?—2. See angel, 5. 
angora. See act the angora, 
animal. A policeman : low : from ca. 1919. 
[Animals. In early i'. 18 s. and coll., the follow¬ 
ing terms occur in Ned W'ard and are duly listed in 
J)r W\ Matthews's valuahle article : Horses were 
hobbies (1701>), sernhs (1709), and tds (1709), all Ihese 
perhaps alw'ays S.K. ; a dog was nicknamed Towzer 
(1709), a rabbit Pass (1722). A flea, we may note, 
was called a gentleman s companion (1709).] 

Annie.—2. An Anson aircraft, ‘ now' used as a 
Trainer ’ (H. & P., 1949). Sgt-Pilot Bhodes, ]ett<*r 
of Sept. 1942, ‘ 9'he Anson is “ limping Annie ” 
from the iiiK'vcn engine note, or just ” Annie ” for 
short'. Jackson, 1949, '’Annie, Old Annie, the 
A. V. Boe ‘‘ Anson ” Bomber and Trainer, now 
obsolescent. Sometimes calk'd ” Old Faithful 
(Th(' name constitutes a pun on the latter 

part of ‘ A. V. Boe and Son '.) —9. H.M.S, Anson : 
Naval : since ea. 1940. Granville. 

Annie Laurie. S<*(' whistler, 9. 
annual.—2. A batli (tlu' immersion) : Australian ; 
C. 20. JL, 1942. Ironic. 

another fellow’s. A c.p. ajiplied to anything new, 
not by the ])oss('ssor but b} some wag : ca. 1880- 
1910. B. & L. 

another one for the van ! Someone else has gone 
mad: (’oekiuy e.p.; since ca. 1920. The van 
being the* ambulanei'. 

another push and you'd have been a Chink (or 
Nigger). A c.]). used by workmen in a slanging 
uiuteh or b\ youths bullying boys m a factory ; 
C. 20. Imputing a coloiir-no-objeetion promiscuity 
in the addressee's mother. 

answer is a lemon, the. It prob. had its origin in 
an improper story. 

answer to a maiden’s prayer. An cligibh' young 
bachelor : jocular coll. : C. 20. 

Anthony Eden. A black felt hat in the upi>er 
Gi\il Service sl\le : coll. ; since ca. 199b. Ol the 
kind favoured by the Bt Hon. Anthony Kdeii. 

ants in one’s (male or female) pants, have. To 
be ('xeited, restless : an Americanism adopted in 
England in 1998, but not gen. until 1942. 

anxious (or inquirers’) meeting. A nu'cting, after 
a revivalist address, of those who are an.vious for 
salvation. Such a person occupies the ‘ anxious 
seat’. Oa. 1889-1910. Of U.S. origin. B. & L. 

any amount. Much ; a large amount : coll. : 
C. 20. ‘ Have you any sugar ? ’ ‘ Any amount.’ 

any more for the Skylark P A jocular c.p.: 
C. 20. ivx the invitation of pleasure-boat owmers 
at the seasiilc. 

any plum ? See plum pied, 
any Wee GeorgieP Any good?; Australian 
rhyming s. ; siiic(' ca. 1920. B., 1942. On ‘ Woe 

Georgie Wood the pi>pular comedian. 
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ans^hing, like (p. 15). Jlsp., rigorously. Tho 
phraso like anything has prob. existed since mid- 
C. 18. : it occurs in, e.g.. Sessions, July 1700 (trial 
of Josc})h Turner). 

Anzac picket, be on (the). To ix^ ‘ dodging the 
column ’ at the Anzac Hostel, El Kantara, Egypt. 
Australian soldiers’ : 1940-2. lb, 1942. 

Anzac wafer (p. 15). Also Australian soldiers’. 
B., 1942. 

ape. 2. £50 ; also £500 ; Australian : (\ 20. 

B., 1942. Suggested by monkey, 2 {Diet.). 

[ Aphieresis ; A])hesis. 'J'he loriner is the su])- 
pression or nunoval of a letter or a syllable from the 
beginning of a word ; the latter, “ the gradual and 
unintentional loss of a short unaccented \ owel at the 
beginning of a word ’ (C).E.l).), being thendbn^ a 
special class of word within the class dettuinincd by 
aphieresis. The pioci'ss is common in all uncon¬ 
ventional .s])cecb, as, indeed, it is also in dial. E.g. 
Ho/ for hullo', for iinhss, \-ryl for except: 

frequently it results, almost inqiercejitibly, from 
hurried or slovmily speech. Occ. the jiroei'.ss is 
carried still further, as in the 'Loo for W’ooUoomooloo, 
but, in such instances, it cannot be described as 
either unintentional or im])crce])tible. A])h;eresis 
is o])}». to abridgeiiHMit, in which the first syllabh* 
(as in et at for el cetera) or the lirst two syllables (as, 
esp., in rhyming s.) ar«‘ ridaineil. itoth aphsTcsis 
and abbr. may iisetully be coiitrastial with blends 
or portmanteau words, with ‘ teleseiqncs “ (reduc¬ 
tions from single words), and with anagrainmatic 
words.] 

app. Apparatus : chemists' (not druggists’) and 
chemical students’ : from ca. iSbU. 

apple fritter. A bitter (ale) : rlivming s. : lato 
(’. 19-20. 

apple-sauce. luqmdence : mostly lower imMdle 
class: late (;. 19-2(1. An elaboration ol sauce, 
11., 1 {Diet.). 

apples and rice. ‘ Oh ve-ry nit‘e, oh ve ry a])]>les 
and nee,’ Michael Tlarnson, Beported Safe Arrival, 
194 J : ihvmings. ; late ('. 19-20. 

apples swim (])p. 15 10). Mot unsolved: see 
how we apples swim ! on ]>. 411. 

application. A name : Anglo-Irish sol, : from 
ca. 1870. B. & E. 

appointment, in boxing : see keep one’s appoint¬ 
ment. 

’Appy Day. A pe.ssimistic and inveterate 
‘ grouser ’ : Naval : C. 20. Granville. Ironic. 
See happy (p. J74). 

apricock (-) water. Apricock, i.e. apneot, ale: 
1728, Anon., The Quaker'.s Opera. 

apron. The tarmac surround of a hangar: 
R.A.F. : since ca. 1930. iJackson, 
ar (or aar) is a (.’ockney form of the on {ow) sound : 
G. 19-20. E.g. Sarf, South. 

arch is a variant of ark (boat).—2. archbishop : 
clerical : late C. 19-20. 

Arch Tiffy, the. The \Varrant Enginei r ; Naval: 
since ca. 1920. Granville. See tiffy, 1 {Diet.). 

Archie. —2. A young station hand, learning his 
job : Australian rural : G. 20. B., 1942. (3. the 

Archibald entries in the Diet. —3. Field-Mar.shal 
Earl (Archibald) Wavell, strategist, statesman and 
writer: Array: 1940-j . 

are there no doors in your house ? A c.p. to one 
who fails to close the door : G. 20. 

are you happy in your work P Tronic c.p. to 
someone engaged in a dangerous, difficult or dirty 
job ; Services, esp. R.A.F.; since ca. 1940. H. & P. 


ARSE KJNG 

arf-a-mo. A cigarette : 1914-15, esp. in tho 

Army. 

ar^fy. Earlu^r : 1720, trial of llcsti'r Jennings 
in Select Trial'i, from 1724 to J7'i2, jmb. in 1735. 
In Hodgson's National Songster, 1832, is an old 
song entitleil ‘ W hat Argiilii's Fridt' and Ambition ? ’ 
Ari. Short for Aristotle {Diet.), which, by the 
W'ay, occurs in The (Sydney) liulletin, Aug. 7, 
1897. 

arisings. Left-overs (as of food) : NiiA'al : (’.20. 
‘ Bartimeus.’ That which is left when om^ arises 
from table ? 

arith. Arithmetic : stdioolboys’ : mid.(^ 19 20. 
Arithmetician. Sia* ‘ l'a\ern teims ', § 3, d. 
arm, having a good. Si i* having a good arm. 
Armies. ' Name giviai genencally to J/'Aminu'nt 
ratings’: Na\ul: since ca. 1920. (Iraiuille. 

Armistick or Amiitist, the. A sob. mostly 
(’ockiUA, lor the Armislice (.Nov. 11, 1918): late 
1918 A*. 

army !, thank God we have an. Stc thank 
God . . . 

aromatic bomb. Atomic bomb : Army oflicers’ : 
lal(‘ 1945 b, tlum decidedly ob. Tin J'eojde, 
Sejit. 2, 1945. By a pun. 

aroo ! Gootbbve ! ; MO long : Australian : late 
G. 19-20. B., 1912, Ex an icvoir. 

*arp. See zol. 

arrever is a low Gockney ])ronunciation of hoir- 
ever. (Jarence Book, The Hooligan Nights, 1899. 

arrival. ‘ The sale landing of an aircralt,' 
II. & B., 11(43 ; moie accurately, ‘a ]>oor landing. 
bk(dy to have been troublesome, 'Thus “ Bill’s 
made an arriNal”,’ Jackson, rather later in the 
same yi ar. 

arrow, in good. In good form : dart-]ilayers’ s. 
verging on coll. : Irom ca. 1880. Peter Ghamber- 
1am. Punning dart. 

arse !, my ; my foot I Expressions of marked 
iiK'n'diility ; inten.se m-gativcs : low : since ca. 
18^<(I, ca. 18()(). res]). ‘ “ More lik<* ten jiast [(dgbt 
o’clock].” ” 'Ten ])ast, niy ar.se ”,’ Firnest Ra\ - 
auond, A Song of the Tide, 194(». (!1. hhe f*ek !, 

B.v. f^ck. 

arse, pain in the. See you give me . . . 
arse-crawl. V.i., to toady : low coll. : late 
(’. 19 20. Gerald Kersh, Th< Nine Lives of Bill 
Nelson, 1942. Gf. arse crawl (]>. 18). 

arse-end Charlie ' IS the man who wiaivt's back- 
w^anl and forwards above and behind the Sijuadron 
to ])rott‘ct them from attack from tlu' rear,’ Hu hard 
Hillary, The ImsI Enemy, 1942 : R.A.F. ; PJ.'TJ t . 
Synonymous w ith tail-end Charlie, 2. 

arse-hole is bored or punched, he doesn’t know if 
his. He’s a comjdeU? fool : c.j). : since ca. 1910. 
Presumably it originated in the enginei'ring work- 
shojis. 

arse-hole of the world. See you knew ... 
arse-hole set fire ! A c.]), exclamation : low : 
since ca. 1920. 

Arse-Hole Square. Boyish and youthful wit in 
parroted rejily to ‘ Where ? ’ ; mostly Gockneys’ : 
late G. 19-20. 

arse-hole to breakfast time, from. All the way ; 

all the time : low : late (!. 19-20. 

arse-holes to breakfast time. 1 'pside down: 
utterly confused : most unsatisfactory : Gockney ; 
late G. 19 -20. Thus ‘ Tlum ah.ses built all . . . ’ or 
‘ Take no notice of him— he’s always . . . ’ 

arse king. A notorious sodomite ; low : Bince 
ca. 1910. 
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arse of the ship, the. The stern : Naval : mid- 
C. (J ran VI lie, 

arse over ballocks. A low Coeknoy Bynonym 
(C. 20) of: 

arse over tip. Head over heels : C. 20. In mili¬ 
tary circles, often in th(^ form A over T. (('orrect, 
therefor(‘, the 8npi)OKitiori at end of arse over 
turkey in 

arse-perisher. See bum-freezer, 2, 
arse-wiper. A workman tliat toadies to the boss ; 
a Hervaiit to the mistn^sH : low coll. : (k 20. 

arse-wise, adj. and adv. Inept; prejJosterouB ; 
awr\' : low eoll. : 20. 

art of memory. S(‘e ‘ Tave rn U rms § 3, d. 
Arthur. Arsme ^as. H, & 1*. 
artic. Se(‘ Queen Mary. 

artichoke. —2. A dissolute, di'hauclied old woman : 
Aii.straliaii low; (', 20. Ji., 1042. 

article. —3. A woman e.\])orted to the Ar^fuitine 
to become a ■|)roHtitut(' ; white-slaver.s’ e. : 20. 

A. Londn'H, The Road to liHunos Ayrrs, 1028. 

artificial, n. I Hually m ])1., artiiicial manures : 
^Mrdemnjji: eoll. : ('.20. 

artist. —3. (kSpeeialisation of sense 1.) A bjm-c- 
iali.st, an e.\]KTt : since ea. 1018.“-4. ‘ One who 
indul^c.s in exces.ses, e.;'., “ bilge a.”, “ booze a.”, 
“bull a.”’ (lb, 1042): (*»]>. in Australia: since 
ca. 1020. 

arty, n. Artil!<*rv : Australian soldiers’: 1030-f. 
Lawson (ilasso]), U e H ere the Rats, 1044. 

Arty Bishops, the. Si e Bishops, the. 

arvo. AtLernooii : Australian : C. 20. lb, 1012. 

('f. of to. 

Aryan ; non-Aryan. Non-.lewish; .lewish : 
eataehreH(‘s (of Hitlerite origin) dating, in J'higland, 
Irom 103(5. Thi.s is a ])articularly crass and bar¬ 
barous rnisii.sagc ot a u.seiul]iair (»f complementarieH, 
as ever is (p. 18|. Rather is it nud-C. 10 20. 
Ldvvard ly<ar (d. ISSS) once wr->tc, ea. 1873, ‘ T 
sh.dl go either to Sardinia, or India, or Jumsibob- 
jigglecjuaek tins next winter as ever is’. 

as-is. Feminine knickers : since ca. 1020; ob. 
Joan ijowell. Child of the I)ee]), 1020. 
as muck. See muck, as. 
as per use. Sic use, as per. 
as potten. ('J’he score) as written : Australian 
miisii-ians’ : (b 20. ib, 1042. 
as what. Si e what, as. 

ash beans and long oats. A thrashing : Lfmdon 
streets’ : C, 10. Augustus Iila\hew, Pared icith 
Cold, ISoT, ‘ (jlive him with all my might a good 
feed of “ long oats ’’ and “ ash bean.s 

Ash Wednesday. The day G.H.Q. Cairo was 
filled with burning documents on the approach of 
Rommel. 

ashcan. 3’hat’s no good, that .shot : cinema : 
Hince ea. 102."). 'The Evening .\eirs, Nov. 7, 1030.-- 
2. Hence, anted time: Services; since ca. 1030. 
H. & lb 3. A de])th charge: orig. its container 
(ex its apjM'urance) : Naval : 1030 j • Granville. 
— 4. See put a jelly on the ashcan. 

ashcat ; U.sually in pi. An engineer, mostly on 
dcHtroyers : Na\al: since ca. lO’lb, Less gen, than 
plundn r. 

Ashes, the. To Diet, entry add, from Mr Basil 
dc Seliiicourt’s review of the first ed. of this work 
— in 'The Manchester (Jiiardlan, i’eb. 10, 1937 : ‘I 
hoped to find tluit tlie victorious Australian team 
had burned their stuinjis after the last game of the 
rubber, and ki jit the proreeds in an um in their 
ooniuiittee-room ’. 


Ashtip, Mrs. »See Greenfields, 
ask. * A jockey is said to “ ask ”... a horse 
when rousing him to greater exertion ’ : turf : from 
ca. 1860. B. & L. 

ask yourself ! Be reasonable ! Australian c.p. : 
since ca, 192.'). B., 1042. 

asparagus bed. A kind of anti-tank obstacle ; 
military : since ca. 1930. H. & Ib 

aspect. AR])ic ; sol. • late C. 10-20. Pugh (2) : 

‘ Truffle in a.spcct b 

aspi or aspy. An as])idistra ; non-aristocratic, 
non-oultured : (b 20. A modern wit has siim- 
marisod his lifi' of toil, ending in straitened circum¬ 
stances, in the e]>igram : Per ardua ad aspidistra. 

astern of station. ‘ Behindhand with a pro¬ 
gramme or ignorant ol the latest intelligence ’ 
(Granville) : Naval coll. : sinci* ca. 1020. 

astronomer. —2. See ‘ Tavern terms § 3, d. 
astronomical. (INp. in statistics and in sums of 
money) huge, immense. : cultured coll. : since ca. 
1938. In rel'. to stellar distances and times, and 
owing much to the vogue ol the jiopular works on 
astronomy by Eddington and Jeans. 

asty ! Go slowly ! take yonr time ! take it 
easily ! : Army and R.A.E. : (J. 20. Jackson. Ex 
Hindustani, tlie ojiposite of ‘ jildv ’ (see jlldy, p. 
430). 

At. A member of the Ats or Auxiliarv^ Territorial 
Service ; hence. Adjutant's At. a blonde girl therein : 
orig. (1030) military. H. & lb Gf. Waff. 

1 at the Inn of the Morning Star. (Slet jnng) in the 
o]H.*n air : cdII., rather literary, verging on )S.E. . 
from ea. ISSO ; ob. Suggi'sted by Er. d la belle 

etoile.'^ 

atomaniac ; usually atoinaniars. P(‘o])le that 
would like to use the atom bomb on those thev 
dislike: 1045 -^. 

atramentarius. See ‘ Stone\hurst Slang b Lit., 
the * Latin ’ word -- filler of ink-stands. 

Ats, the. See At. 

Attaboy. An Air Transport Auxiliary ’plane or 
menilier : 1040-- , Jackson. Suggested by the 

initials and punning attaboy (p. 20). 

atterise or -ize. To staff with A.T.S. or a pro¬ 
portion of A T.S. ; ‘ to man static gun sites with 
mixed batteries,’ H. & lb, 1043 : military (orig. 
jocular). Cf. waaferise and :— 

Attery. Lning-ipiarters occupied by : since 
1011 . H. & lb Sec At. 

Attorney General. See ‘ Tavern terms § 4. 
Augis. Ineoneet for Augeas (of tiie Augean 
stable) ; e.g. in Carlyle, Latter-Day Pamphlets. 

Auguste. A minor cireus-elown, a ‘ feed ’ to the 
Joey or (Jiief (3ovvn ; circus : late C. 19-20. Prob. 
from one so named. 

Auk, the. General Sir Claude Auehinleck, 
G.(bB., (Ltbl.E., D.S.O. : Army : since ca. 1938. 

aunt Mary Ann. An occ. variation of san fairy 
arm {Diet.) : military : ca. 1015-10. 

Aussie rules. Australian football : Australian 
coll. : late (’. 10-20. B., 1042. Played under 

Australian rules. 

auto. —2. An automatic revolver : from ca. 1915. 
The Pawnshop Murder. 

’ave a Jew boy’s. Weight : jocular Cockni'y : 
from ca. 1010. Punning avoirdupois and often 
directed at a fat man. 

Ave Maria. A fire : rhyming s. ; late C. 19-20. 
More usually Anna Maria. 

aviate. To fiy, esp. to fly showily, ostentatiously : 
R.A.F. : since 1038 or 1939 in the latter nuance. 
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since ca. 1936 in the former; jocular and reap, 
mildly or intensely contemptuous. Jackson, Ex 
aviator, 

lavile is Randle Holme’s misprint (or error ?) for 
a vile or a ville, q.v. at vile in Diet.} 
avit. See ‘ Prisoner-of-War Slang 12. 


B.B.—3. A ‘ bum boy *, q.v. : low : C. 20.—4, 
A bust bodice : feminuie coll. : since ca. 1920.—5. 
A bitter and Burton ; public houses’ ; late ('. 19 20. 
The Fortnightly lietnew, Ang. 1937. 

B.B.C., talk. To talk j)()lit(‘ly, to s]K\ak in a 
clear, precise and cultured manner : coll. : since 
ca. 1930. Berkeley Cray, Mr Ball of Ftrr, 194(». 

*b.d.V. or B.D.V. A ])icked-np stump of a 
cigarette : tramps’ c. : from ca. I!i20. Lit., a 
bend-down Virginia; punning B.D.V., a make of 
cigarette. Also called a slooprr. 

B.H. ‘ Bung-hole i.o. cheese : Army : since ca. 
i918. 

B.O.L.T.O.P. Put at the end of a h'ttcr with 
‘ kisses ’ ; coll. : C. 20. Better on lijis than on 

paper. (T. S.W.A.K. 

baa-lamb. —3. A tram : C. 20. Rhyming.—4. 
A euphemism for bastard : since ca. 1918. 
bab. See baba {Diet.). 

Babes, the. Charlton Athletic As.sociation Foot¬ 
ball Club ; sporting : from ca. 1925. It is tiu' 
youngest London cluli. 

baby, 2 , W’as not unknown in English fast, spoi ting 
circles of ca. 1895-1910: witness Binstead's More 
Gals' Gossip, 1901. 

baby, burying the. See burying the baby, 
baby, hand over the. See hand over the baby, 
baby, have a. To be much shocked or non]>lus.s(*d 
or flabbergasted ; middle-clas.s : since ca. 1930. 
Cf. have kittens (see kittens, having), 
baby, hold the. See holding the baby ( Din.). 
baby couldn’t help it. Mince meat and brown 
sauce ; Marlborough Ckillege : since ca. 1920. 

baby-pulling. Obstetrics : medical students’ : 
since ca. 1880, 

baby’s bottom, like a. Smooth, esj). of lace after 
shaving: coll.: C. 20, -2. Hence, expres.sionless; 
characterless ; since ca. 1930. (Atkinson.) 

baby’s leg. INleat roll; marmalade loll; roly- 
poly pudding : Regular Army : late C. 19-20. 
Michael Harrison, Reported Bafe Arnval, 1943. Cf. 
baby’s head {Diet.). 

bacca (p. 23). Prob. dates back to ca. 1800. 
My earliest finding is in John Wight’s Momhigs at 
Bow Street, 1824. The form back{e)y occurs in 
Wight’s More. Mornings at Bow Street, 1827. 

Bachelor ; Bachelor of Law. See ‘ Tavern 
terms § 3, &. 

Bachelor Creek. See Dodd’s Sound, 
back double. A back street ; (’ockney : late 
(1 19-20. Gerald Kersh, Night and the City, 1938. 
Ex double, n., 4 {Din.). 

back-hander. —4, A tip or bribe made surrepti¬ 
tiously : since ca. 1915, Back-handedly. 

back-handing. See back-hand {Did.) and con¬ 
trast backhanding (ibid.). 

back of one’s arse, on the. Australian variant of 
' on one's back ’ (p, 23). 


aw for ar (or a W'ith Continent,al value) is a mark 
of Cockney speech. E.g. jmwst for past, pawse for 
pass, claws for class. 

away the trip, pn'gnant: Scotch w^orking- 
clasRcs’: C. 20. 

’Awkins (p. 21). Read : ‘ Sir Henry Hawkins’. 


B 

back-room boy. Usually pi. boys, inventors 

and theoretical technicians, working for one of the 
combatant Services; journalistic j. (1941) >, in 
1943, a gen. coll,—in 1943 -5, mostly Services’. 
They worked out of the limelight and often literally 
in back-rooms or back-washes. 

*back scratched, have one’s. To be flogged : e : 
from ca. 1870. Grig, of the (>at o’ nine tails. 

back-scuttle. —2, llene(‘, V. and n. : (to commit) 
sodomy: low': late (’. 19-20. 

back slang. The earliest r(‘f<‘ren(H> I’vi' simui 
occurs in G. W. M. Itcynolds'.s J^ickwick Abroad, 
1839, ]>. 587 (footnote). 

back-swap, n. and v. To cry off a bargain ; the 
crying-olf: coll, verging on s. : 1888, Fothergill, 

Lfverhousc, ‘ “ Tlum it’s agreed “ Ves. no 

backswaps.” * E.D.D. fat., to go back on a 
‘ Rw aT> ’. 

back to it, it’s got a. Pm lending It to you, but 
you must return it : Londoners’ c.p. : (’. 2(1. 

bacon and eggs. Legs: Australian: C. 20. V>., 

1942. Rhyming s. : cf. ham and eggs ilhci.). 

bacon duck (usually in pi.). A ]M(‘CC of fried 
bread : Naval (lowcr-dcck) : C. 20. Granville. 
Ironic. 

bacon-tree. A pig • Lancashire joenlar coll. : 
lKr>7, HriovU'x, Marlocks ; slightly oh. liecause a 
pig IS ‘ growing hacim K.l). 1). 

bad, taken (l>. 25). Rather, since ca. IKK). 
Sessions, A])ril 1851. 

bad manners to speak when one’s (mon' often 
your) arse is full, it’s. A inoletaimn ( ]>. .iddn's^M 

to one who noisily breaks wind m conqiaiiy • (’. 29. 

bad mixer. See mixer {Din.). 
bad shilling. —2. A remit tam e man ; Au.straliun 
coll.: late G. J9 20. (4. bad halfpenny (/hr/.), 

bad show. See show, bad. 

bad t3q)es. Service jRusonnel not keen on their 
w'ork ; also ohjeetiomihl' H : ILA.I’. H. I'v F., 1943. 
See types, 2. 

bad with, get in. To got into bad odour with 
(e.g, the ]>oliee) : coll. ; ('. 20. j-ldgar Wallaci*, 
Elegant Edward, 1028. 

Baedeker is a eoll. shortening of Baed( ker raid, 
a raid on a place of histone interest, rather than of 
military importance : 1942-4. Oackson. Sia; esp. 
my Name into Word, 1949. 

baffle. Elaborate Field Security rneasure(8) ; 
military, esp. Royal Corps of Signals ; since 1939. 
H. & 1‘. 

bag, n.—4. A parachute : orig. (ea. 1930) R.A.F. ; 
by 15)44 also military. H. k P. Pejorative ? Ex 
its shape while it is unopened. 

bag, V.—4. To dismiss or disehargo (a iierson) : 
1848, Chaplain's Report of Preston Douse of i'orrec- 
tion ; t by 1890. Cf. sack.— 5. To shoot down (a 
’piano) : R.A.F. : 1939 -f-. Jackson, l.e. to add 
to one’s game bag. 
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bag, come the. To ‘ try it on ’; to attempt 
Boraething^ irn^gular ; to bluT ; Army ; sinco oa. 
1935. Ex hor8(3’H nose-bag. 

♦bag, hold the. See hold the bag. 
bag, in the. (Of a situation, a plan, eto.) well in 
hand ; fully arrangcid ; a virtual certainty ; Ser¬ 
vices : since ca. 19U5. H. & 1*. Ex game shooting. 
~2. Hcnv*(‘, (“usy ; Army : sinei* ea. 1935,—.‘1. 
Jir in tho bay, to be taken yirisoner : Army : 1914 
■—4. ((Jf a liorsc) not intended to run : Australian : 
racing : (k 20. li., 1942. 

bag, pull one out of the. See pull one out of the 
bag. 

bag, put in the. Taken prisoner (cf. bag, in the, 
3) : 1914 18, 1939 45 ; Army ofiieers’ gen. 

Array, .John Buchan, Mr Standfast, 1918, 

bag, the. Mom-y : Scottish, esp. (llasgow lower 
classes': late 0. 19 2(t .MacArthur & Long. 

bag of nails, a. A state ol cf)nfusioii ; Australian : 
(’. 20. B., 19411. Higgledy-piggledy. 

bagged, have one’s wind. 'J'o U* winded : Public 
Schools’ : Irom ca. 1880. IL II. tlornung, JiaJ[fl<s, 
1899, ‘ Bunny, you’ve had your wind bagged at 
looter, 1 dare.say ; you know what that’s like ? ’ 
Ex bag, \ 2 : (].v. in Diet. 

bagman. —3. A tramp : Australian coll, : late 
C. 19-20. 

bags of brace. ‘ Drill bombardier’s exhortation 
to his scpiad,’ il. & P. : Il<»yal Artillery : since ca. 
1920. Ex the idea of biacmg one.sell to make a 
Kj)ecial elfort. 

bags of bull ; bags of panic. Excessive spit and 
})oli8h and/or parading ; very pronounced nervous¬ 
ness : 11.A.E. ; since ca. 1938, Partridge, 1945. 
See bags of ( Dut.). 

bahut atcha. \'erv good ; al.so as exclamation : 
Anglo-Indian: mid-C. 19 20. Direct ex llmdii- 
stam. 

baijan. See bejan ( Did.). 
bail-up. The n. of t he v. ; sec p. 27. 
baist (y)ro]v rlv baste) a snarl. To work up a 
quarrel : tailoin’ . lioiii ea. 18GU. B. Si. L. 

bake.--3. Henet' (?), a bore, a nuisance : R.A.F. 
m India, ca. 1925-35. (Group-Captain Arnold 
Wall, letter of March 5, 1945.) Cf. the K.A.F. 
bind, n. and v.—4. A disappointment : Naval : 
Bince ca. 1920. Granville. 

♦bake up, v. ; bake-up, n. See stove up. 
bakester. See bake, v., in Did. 
bakey or bakie. A baked pitato ; low eoU. : late 
(/ 19-20. dim Phelan, 1943. 

baking-spittle. The liuman tongue : Yorkshire 
and l.aneaahire 8 ., not dial. ; from ca. 1890. Ex 
b.-s., ‘ a tiiin 8])ade-sha})ed boaid with a handle, used 
in baking cakes E.D. D. 

balance. (Cf a bookmaker) to cheat (v.i.) : 
Airstralian ; 20. Hence balancer, balancing. 

B., 1942. 

Balbo. ‘ A large formation of aircraft, so called 
after the famous flight. Dee. 1930, of the Italian 
Air Armada from Italy to South Amerien, led by 
the late Marshal of that name,’ H. & P., 1943. See 
esp. iny Xame into Word, and cf. Immelmann 
{Did.). 

bald-headed. (See Did.) It is perhaps worth 
noting tliat the poymlarly ascribed origin of tho 
jihraso go bald-headed at it is the Marquess ol 
(Lanby's disliing charge at Warburg (1759), ‘ when 
his wig ft 11 t»ff and his squadrons followed the bald 
hut undaunted head of their noble leader ’ {The 
Army Quarterly, July 1937). 


Baldy. Nickname for a bald-headed man : coll. : 
C. 19 20. Cf. curly. 

baldy ! I reluse (cf. English schoolboy’s ‘ fain 
T ’) : N.Z. juvenile : late C. 19-20. B„ 1941. No 
hairs on one’s head : nothing to offer. 

bale out. To make a parachute descent from a 
’jilane: K.A.E. coll. (- 1939) > j. by 1942. 
Jackson. Prob. an intransitive dev^clopment of 
‘ to bale out (a boat) ’ : as a boat is emptied of 
water, so is an aircraft of its crew. 

Bales, a httle drive with. Imprisonment, or the 
going there : London streets’ : ca. 1880-1900. Ex 
that yiolicenian who at one time superintended ‘ the 
i51ack Maria B. & L. 

ball, have got the. To have the advantage : 
tailors’ ; from ca. 1800. B. & L. l‘)x ball games. 

ball and chain. A wife : (amadian: C. 20. 
From C.S.A. Ex conviets’ gyves.—2. One's girl 
friend : S. Africa : e. and low s. : since ca. 1920. 

boll of fire (y>. 28). Slightly earlier in J. Burrovve.s, 
JAfe in St (tcorge's Fields, 1821.—2. As the Ball of 
Fire. : the 2nd New' Zealand Division : Army in 
North Africa : 1941-3. 

ball o’chalk. To talk: rhyming s. : C. 20. Thf 
Evening Ncivs, Nov. 13, 1930.—2. See penn’orth of 
chalk. 

ball(-)off, n. and v. (To commit) ma.stiirbation : 
men'.s low : C. 20. 

Ballarat lantern. Canrlle set in bottle neck; 
Australian ; lat<; (’. 19-20. Ex mining days, 
ballast, cany. See carry ... 
ballock. To rcy)rimanil, reprove, scold : c.: 

from ea. 1910 ; by 1920, low s. Ballocknuj, vbl n. 
With y>un on balls and bawl. Hence ;— 
ballock, drop a. See drop a ... 
ballock drill, ('u.stard and rhubarb : Naval 
(lower-deck) : G. 20. See rhubarb. 

ballock-naked. (Of both men and women) stark- 
naked : low' : C. 20, 

bollocks. —3. (Usually bollocks.) Muddle, con¬ 
fusion ; an instance thereof: Aj'mv : since ca. 
1915. 

bollocks, V. To spoil or ruin (a thing or plan) 
Australian : C. 20. (Sidney J. Baker, letter.) 

bollocks about. To yilay tho fool, esyi. in horse- 
jilay ; to be i!ideei.sive ; low : C. 20. 

bollocks in brackets. A low term of address to a 
bow-leggeil man : C. 20. W. L. Gibson Cowan, 
Loud Be port, 1937. 

ballocks’d. Thwarted; in a dilemma : low': 
C. 20, Cl', bollocks, 

♦baUocky, adj. Naked : c., and low : from ca. 
1905. Esp. in Ballocky Bill the Sailor. 

balloon. ■ -2. A high and easy catch : cricketers’ ; 
from ca. 1925. J. C. Masterman, Fate Cannot 
Harm Me, 1935, ‘ And then like an ass I missed a 
balloon this afternoon—just in front of tho pavilion 
too,’ 

balloonatic. —2. Hence, ‘ anyone on the strengtii 
of a i^alloon Command unit or squadron,’ Jackson. 
R.A.F. ; 1940 4. Partridge, 1945. 

balls-ache. See you give me . . . A halls-aching 
talk IS a tedious disquisition : since ca. 1918. 

balls chewed off, have one’s. To be (severely) 
reprimanded or taken to task : low : C. 20. 

balls, picnics and parties ! A c.p. exclamation, 
from ca. 1925. A punning elaboration of balls I 
(Diet.). 

ballumrancum (p. 29). Earlier in Dryden’s Kind 
Keeper, 1677-8. Cf. bailers in Pepys’s Diary, 
May 30, 1668. 
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bally (p. 29). Rather, since ca. 1840. Sessions, 
April 1851. 

Bally Ruffian, the. H.M.S. Bdlerophoji: Naval: 
inicl-C. 19-20. (Neil Th'll, Crocus, 19.30.) 

ballyhoo of blazes (p. 29). Dating since ca. IS.SO, 
it occurs in Rudy arc! Kijiling's Ca])titins (\)iiragfous, 
1897. 

balmy stick dates back to ca. IHSO. (B. & L.) 
bamboo. Inside iidbrniation ; a rumour : Army : 
1940 p. Ex makeshift aerials. ('1. jungle wire¬ 
less. 

bamboo, three-piece. See three-piece bamboo 

{Dirt.). 

bamboo present. See ‘ Brisoner-of-War Slang 
1.5. 

banana balancer. An officer’s steward : a Ward¬ 
room waiter ; Naval : 20. (Jranville. 

banana boat. An iiuasum barge: military: 
1913 i . H. & P. Humorous.—2. An aircraft 
carrier: R.A.E. : 1941-1-. Partridge', 194.5. 
bananas and cream ?, do you like. A c.p. 

addressed to girls by dirty-minded youths and — 
Do you ‘ do it ’ ? : since ca. 1920. 

b^choot(or bamshoot) ; beteechoot. Tn Hindu¬ 
stani, choad IS a male co])ulntor; ban, ])ron. 
hahri {barn), is ‘ sister ’ ; ‘ duugliter Hence 

hanchoad : brtrrchoat — copulator with sister, 
daughter ; hence, a deadly iiisult. 

band. A jirostitute : Australian: since ca. 1920. 

B. , 1942. 

Band of Hope. Lemon syrup : A u.st rah.an : ('. 20. 
Baker. Ivx name of the Tem])eranee Society. 

bandabust. vari.ant (espi'ci.'dly among R.A.P. 
icguhir.s) of bundabust {Dirt.). Jackson. 

bander. Soa]) : Australian : 20. Baker, 

'rruncated rhyming s. 

bandicoot, poor as a. Ivxtremely poor : Austra¬ 
lian coll. ; late ('. 19 20. 

[bandit. An enemy ain r.ift orig. a code word, 
then j.—not s. Jackson, j 

bandmaster, the. A liig’s head : Na\al (lowcr- 
deek) . ('. 20. (Jraiu ille. 

bandstand. A cruet; R.A.F. since ca. 1920: 
adopted from the Army (('. 20), Ex the ‘ ironwork 
surrounding one.—2. ‘ In Aek Aek tlu^ Command 
post of a gun ]>osition.’ H. & P. : sinc-e 1939.—3.. 
‘ The circular gun jJatform in small escort vessels ’ 
(Cranville) : Naval : 1939 . 

bandy chair. A Banbury chair, i.e. a scat formed 
by two persons’ crossing of hands : (’ockneys’ : from 
ca. 1880. 

bane, the. Brandy: low: late C. 19 20: f)l). 
Pugh (2), ‘ ‘‘ You give me a drop o’ tlu' bane,” saal 
Mark(*tcr; “an’ don’t be so 'andy wp your 
tongue.” ’ Suggested hy ruin, 1 {l>irt.). 

bang, n.--(). A bnithel : low Australian : '-inee 
ea. 1920. B., 1942.—7. (Ex 2.) A stir or consider- 

a hie movement in stock.s and shares, es]). downward : 
Stock Exchange : ca. 1810-70. Spy, 11, 1820. 
bang alley (p. 31); bangalay actually is Aboriginal, 
bang(-)on. Everything is all right : correct : 
R.A.P. bomber crews’ : since 1940. H. & P. 
I.e. bang on the target, 
bang-tail. Sec ‘ Harlots ’. 

bang water. Petrol; Canadian (also firncater) : 
since ca. 1920. H. & P. 

banger.—4. A sausage : nautical, esp. Naval : 

C. 20. C" Taffrail ’, Mystery at Milford Haven, 1936.) 
banger, drop a. See drop a baUock. 

Bangkok bowler. Sec ‘ Prisoner-of-War Slang *, 

15. 


banjo.— 'L A eandudeh : c., and low : from ca. 
1919.—6. A shoulder of mutton : : 

Bince ca. 1920. B., 1942. 

banks. Rag shops : Australian : C. 20. B., 

1942. Cf. rag shop, 3 {Dirt.), the origin. 

banshee wail. An air raid warning : coll. ; 
194() H . 

banter is described by Swift in .^4 Tale of a Tub, 
1704, as an ‘ Alsatia phrase ’. 

bapper. A baker ; Scottish coll. ; mid-(\ 19 20; 
oh. PbD.l), PejorativiJy t‘\ bap, a bread-caki*. 

baptized. Drowned: Australian: since ca. 1830. 
Brian Peiiton's novtJs, passim. Ironic. 

bar, n., 2. Earlier in ,1. W. Horsh'y, I Remember, 
1912,—3. An excuse ; a yarn, a ' tale ’ ; Regular 
Army, but es]). in the Cuards : .since c;i. H)I0. 
Ccrald Kensh, Bill Nelson, 1942, ‘ H(' had a good 
bar though, it was on his jiass, H(‘\l bei'ii trsing 
to get some geezer out oi a. slndter ' ; Roger (inn- 
stead, 1943 and P.tlO, records soft bai (.i ])ersuasi\e 
story), caLry bar (a downright be) and to s})in the 
bar. Ex d<bar{rinfj) ?- 4. See: 

bar (or bar on), have a. To lia\e an (‘rection : 
low' : C. 20. I'x hardness. 

bar, over the. Half-tlnmk ; fuddled: nautical: 
ca. 1810-70. Srssiojis, April O, 1S43. 

bar of chocolate, get a. Sei* chocolate . . . 
bar steward. A liastard : jocular, mostly Lon- 
tloncrs’: Iroin ca. 1929. Eu]>licmist,ic (»r ])oiite. 

Earbary (or bobbery) wallah. An ill teinjurcd 
]K‘rson ; Army and K.A.l’. regulars' : lal.c (’. 19 2<t 
.lackson. PrtJu Ironi bobbery (]>. 73), iulluenc«*d by 
Jiarbary piratis. ‘ I’.sed cs)). by and to I'.nglish- 
Kpe.dving Irakis' (.Atkinson). 

barbed-wne blues (or fever). Prisener-ol-war 
cam]) d<'sj>ond(*ncy or disgust : ])nsnner-of-war 
1941 .5. The former is an adajitatimi (d (ic()ige 
Ciershwin's lanioiis title Rha/tsody in JUui. 

barber. —2. Sic barber a joint, .‘k A hotel¬ 
keeper : Au.stralian : since ca. 192.5. .A gossi]). 

barber, she couldn’t cook hot water for a. Si e 
she couldn’t. , . 

barber ?, who robbed the. Sei' he’s a poet, 
^barber a joint. To rob a bialroom winh' the 
occupant sleeps : C. : ('. 20. Also barb^ r, one who 
docs this. 

barber’s cat, 2 (p. .32). Often liL< a barber's rat, 
all V'lnd and piss : late ( '. 19-20. 

barbly. Babble; noise: ])idgin : from ca. 18()0. 
B. L. Cl. bobbery {Dirt.). 

BarCOO rot. (lallpioh sori'.s : Australian soldiers' : 
191.5. Ex the lit.eral Australianism. 

Bardia Bill, 'The six-inch gun that, m 1941, 
bombarded 'I'obruk pretty regiilarlv : Ser\ ice.s : 
1941, then <ib. Oranville. Cl. Asiatic Annie, 
bardies. See starve the bardies. 
bared.be. 'Jo bo shaved : low': ca. IStiO 1910. 
B. A L. 

barge, n.—6. Hence, the crownl in a R.A.F. 
mess : since ca. 1910. Duncan (jlrinw'ell Milne, 
Wings of Wrath. 

barge, V., l, survives as barge at, to argue roughly 
with : Cockneys’ : late C. 19 20. 

barge the point. 3’o ‘ argue the toss ’ : C. 20. 
{The Raumshop Murder.) Cf. barge, v., 1 {Diet.). 

bark, n.—4. An objectionable lellow ; a very 
Bcvero one ; Cockneys': from ca, 1910. Kx bastard 
with allusion to dog’s bark or snarl. 

bark up the wrong creek. An occ. c. 20 variant 
of bark up the wrong tree {Din.). 
barmaid. A C. 20 Harrow term, thus in Lunn : 




BARMAID’S BLUSH 

‘ He put on the double collar popularly known as 
the “ barmaid ”, the monopoly of thre(i-ycarers,’ 
barmaid’s blush. ‘ A dririk of port and lemonade, 
or rum and ras])beiTy ’ (li., 1942) : Australian : 
C. 20. Kx its vivid colour. 

Barnet. ThiH ablir. of Barnet Fair (q.v. in Did.) 
])rob. dates from ca. 1880. See the quotation at 
Sir Garnet {Did.). 

barney, n., 4 (p. 35, top). Also common in 
Australia and X«‘\v Zi'abind : late ('. 19 20. J’>., 

1941. .Much earlier in Scnsions, July 1877, and 
orij;. (’ocknev. 

barney, ^. 'bo arj^iu' {about something) ; Austra¬ 
lian ; ('. 2(t lb, 1942. 

barney, bit of. A scullle, fight, or heated argu- 
iiK'ut. ; esp. rowd\ism in a ])ubbc-hoiisc ; late 
(:. 1!> 20 .\n elaf)oration of bamey, n., 0 (Did.) 

barney, do a. 'I'o ])rc\ent a horse from winning : 
tori . liom (,i. 1870. 11. ».V L. Sec bamey, n., 4 

(I). :i:i) 

Barney’s bull, like.- 2. .4// hdund Uku Bartaijs 
hull : late ; del.ued ; Australian : Hince ca. 1920. 
llaker. (f. sense 1 (p. Il.l). 

bams. Shorts; trou.sers : Marlborough College : 
since ca. 1920. 

bamshoot (/ >id.). See banchoot. 

Baron. - 2. ‘ Anything free in the Navy i.s said 
t.o lie “ on the Baron ” or “ Harry Freeman.^ 
(iranville; C. 20. Jocular. 

Baron, the. Lord Hawke; cricketers’: sincithe 
late l8S(l's; ob. by 1940. Major Martin illadi's 
Hawke (1800-1938), cajitain ol \'orkshir(‘ in 1883- 
1910; succeeilcd to the title in 1887. 

barrack ranger. -A seaman, that in K.N. liar- 
racks, is awaiting (haft to a shi]) : Navy : sinci' ca. 
1920. C^an^llle 

baiTack-rat. (Ccn. jil.) Indian .\rmy, non- 
<Jlicers’, Ironi ca. 1880, as in Kichards, ‘ (Juldien 
liorn in Barracks weie reierred to as barra(“k- 
rats ” : it. was alwa\s a wonder to me how’ the ])oor 
kids survi\(‘d the heat, and they were washed-out 
little thlllL's.” 

barrackmg (p. 35). Note, liowever, that the v(‘rv 
able journalist, Cuy Innes, says, in a ]>rivate letter 
ol Maich 1, 194 1, ‘ 1 haM‘ always understood, and 
indeed iielicw, that this word originated from the 
widc.sjiread descripl ion in Melbourne of tlu' rough 
t^'anis t hat used to])lay football on the vacant land 
near t-he X’lctonu Barracks on the St Kilda Hoad 
as ha) rackrr.s'. 

barrage, get a. On the drill-ground or 8quar<‘, t(> 
obtain a very smart rc.sponse to lui order; have a 
barrage taken off, to be ‘put through it’ on the 
paraih* ground: Army: since ca. 1910. 'blu* 
Hound-cflect r<‘sembles that of a gun barrage. 

barrel, right into (<'r right up) one’s. Dt cidcdly 
one's interest, concern, business : Australian : C. ‘29, 
B., 1942. 

barren Joey. A prostitute : N.S.W. : low : C. 20. 
B., 1942. 

barrister. See ‘ Ta vern terms § 3, d. 
barrow. A ‘ Black .Maria ’ : Australian ; C. 20. 
B., 1942. 

barrow, into one’s. Occ, variant of barrel, right 
into one’s. 

base over apex is a refined version of arse over tip : 
from ca. 1925. 

'‘'bash, V.—2, To flog : since ca. 1800. B. & L. 
— 3. V. i., to ply as a prostitute : C. 20 : c. >, by 
1930, low 8. Gerald Kersh, 1938. Kx hash, go on 
the {Did.), 


BATCHY 

bash, have a. To make an attempt; t<i helji : 
to take part ; since ca. 1925. 

” bash, the. Smash and grab ; c. ; from ca. 
1920. 

basher. —3. Also, 1925 -1, at Hugliy.—4. A 
Physical Training Instructor : Services : since ca. 
1920. H. & P.—5. See gravel-basher and square 
basher. Kchoic.—O. ‘ Buster or basher is verv 
common for mechanics, as in compass basher, 
instrument hasherf Sgf.-Pilot F. Pdiodcs, letter of 
Sept. 20, 1942 : R.A.F. ; since ca. 1930.-7. Indeed 
hasher has often, since 1941, imamt little nion- 
than ‘ fellow ’, ‘ chaj) Partridge, 1945. Kx the 
accumulated influence of senses 4-b. -8. A forni¬ 
cator • H.A.F, : since ca. 1935. Yet anothei' sexual 
sadism.— fb A bamboo hut: Army (moslly S.F. 
Asia) : P»42 -y. Kx bamboo used as a wea])on. 

bashing, n. See next entry.—2. 'J’he loud, 
Mgorous, ebeerful jilaying of datiei' musie ; an 
eugagmuent at wliieh such music is demanded : 
dance bauds' ; since ca. 1930.—3. J’rostitution : 
low : (;. 20. Gerald Kersh, Xiyht and thi ('ity, 

19,38. S(‘e bash it. 

*bashing-in ; bashing-out. A flogging at the 
bcgimnng (-la) or at the end {-out) of a ‘ ruffian's 
term of inqirisonmeiit ’ : c. : from ca. 1870. 
P>. & L, K\ ba.sh, ^2. Moreover, bashing exi.sts 
independently. 

Basil dress. Knsa uniform : since ca. 1940. 
Knsa's director : Basil Dean. 

basin of gravy. A bahy ; rhyming s. ; C. 20. 
basinful, a. Gf tronhlc, hanlshni, lahoiir, etc. : 
('. 20. Jliaicc, (jd Ota's basinful, to i('cei\e a severe 
- -es]!., a fatal—wound : mostly Army : 1914-18 ; 
1939-45. Geinld Kersh, ('Uati, Bright and Slightly 
Oiled, 1940, ‘ Poor old Pete got lus ba.sinful some¬ 
where near H(‘ll-fire '. 

basinful of that. I’ll have a. A c.p. aimed at 
anvono using a long or a learned word : birice ca. 
1910. 

’“basis. The woman a ])imp intends to marry 
when he retire.s from husin(*ss : wdiite-slavi rs’ c. : 
C. 20. (.A. Londres, 1928.) 

*basket, with a kid in the. Pregnant: o.: C. 19. 
B. & L. 

bastard brig. See schooner orgy, 
baste a snarl. See baist a snarl. 

baster. A liousc thief; Australian low’ • C. 20, 

B. , 1942. 

bat, n.---7. Hence, a sale : g afters’ : Aug. 28, 
1938, Xeu'S of the Woibl. 

bat, V. Military, mostly oflieers’, from late 1914, 
as in Blaker, ‘ “ d'hat fi'llew Jackman tiiat Reynolds 
has ])roduced from lus sectuin to ' bat’ for you is 
rather an ohjeet, isn't he V ” ’ Kx bat {Dict.)^n., 4 : 
q.v. ('-ontrast bloke, v. 

bat for. To make one’s price at (such or such a 
sum): showmen's: C. 20. N lyht and Day, July 
1937. ‘ Most crocus bat for a dena ... or ... a 

two ender . . . hut to “ hat ’em for a straight tosh ” 
is something to be proud about,’ Phillip Allingham 
in a letter, 1937. 

bat house. A brothel ; Australian low : C. 20. 
Baker. 

batch, n.—2. A small cottage ; a shack ; Austra¬ 
lian : since ca. 1920. B., 1942. Kx bach, v. {Did.). 

batcher. One who lives alone : Australian : 

C. 20. Baker. 

batchy (p. 37). Also, since ca. 1910, Naval.—2. 
* The nickname for anyone surnamed Payne ’ 
(Granville) ; esp. Naval: since ca. 1910. Proleptic. 
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bate up. A sexual copulation ; low: C. 20. 

obscure. 

Bath bun. A son ; rhyming s. : late C. 19-20. 
bathers. A bathing costume : Australian coll. : 
C. 20. l>akcr. 

bathing beauty. Blancmange : Naval (lower- 
deck) : since ca. 1990. Granville. 

Bats. Deck-landing oflicor in an aircraft carrier : 
Navy ; since ca. 193S. Granville, ‘ From the bats 
he carric'S ’. 

batter. To practise copiilation ; low : since ca. 
1920. Gerald Kersh, Night and the Cily^ 1938. 
Ex batter, go on the (p. 37). 

Battersea’d. {Of tlie male member) treated 
medically for venereal disease ; ca. 1715-90. Select 
Trials at the Old Bailey, 1743 (Dublin, vol. 2), trial 
of George White in 172(5, ‘ Mine is best, yours has 
been Battersea'd ’. The semantic clue is aflbrded 
by simples (p. 770). 

*battle, v.i. To ‘ g('t by ’ on one’s wits ; v.t., to 
obtain, esp. if deviously, the use of: Australian c. 
(since ca. 1919) > by i940, low s. Ilencc, battler, 

one who ‘ gets by ’ on odd jobs and alone ; a 
tramp ; a hawker : both v. and n. occur m Kylie 
Tennant's line novel, The Jiattbrs, 1941. Ex the 
influence of th(5 war of 1914-18. A hattUr is als(» 
‘ a hard-up horse trainer ... a broken-down ]>untcr ’ 
(Baker). 

battle, on the. An Australian synonym of ‘ on 
the batter tuigagcd in prostitution : low : since 
ca. 1929. Lawson Glassop, lie wire the Tali', 
1944. 

battle dress. Fyjamas : R.A.F. : 1940 - . Sgt 
Gerald J'Jrnmanuai, letter of March 29, 1945, Jvx 
amorous ‘ combat 

Battle of Waterloo, A stew : rhvnung : nnd- 
C. 19 29. 

*battle the rattler. 3’o travel on a railwa}’ without 
paying : Australian e. : since ca. 192(.>. 

*battle the subs. To hawk goods m the suburbs : 
since ca. 1920 : Australian c. > by 1940, low .s. 
Bak('r. 

battle wag(g)on. A battleship ; Nav\' since (‘a. 
1925, B.A.b. since ca. 1930. ii. He ‘P.—2. An 
exjiensiv'o motor-car : Army since ca. 1940. 11. & B. 

*battler. A gangstrw handy with his fists and 
fond of using them : (Glasgow c, and low .s. : late 
G. 19-20. IMacArthur & Long. (.1. the S.E. sense. 
—2. iSee battle. 

[battlin(g) finch is j.—unrecorded by O.E.D.— 
not H. nor coll. See B. L.] 

batty, n.—2. A batman or batwoman : Service.*^ ; 
since ca. 1925. Jl. & P. 

batty-fagging. A thrashing : smugglers’ ; C. 19. 
John Davidson, Baptist Lake^ 1890. Cf. batty-fang 
in JJict. 

Bay, the. —2. The orig. form of Babsky {Diet.) 
was the Bay of Biscay, often abbr. to the Bay. —3. 
Long Bay (4ao], fSydiiey : Australian coll.; G, 20. B., 
1942. 

be-damned. See also like a in these Addenda, 
be your age I Stop being childish ! ; Use your 
intelligence ! ; a c.j). adopted from U.S.A. in ca. 
1936. 

beach, take the. To go ashore : Naval: late 
G. 19-20 ; ‘ Tatlrail ’, The Sub, 1917. 

beach, the. Land as opposed to sea : Services : 
since ca. 1939 : 11. & P. 

beachcomber. See beach-comber ( Diet.), of which 
it is the usual G. 20 form and of which an earlier 
record is E. J. Make field, Adventure, 1845. 


beacon. A rt?d nose : mostly (A)ckneys’ : from 
ca. 1890. CT. danger light and strawberry, 2. 
beak, n., 2. Also at Harrow and Rugby. 

Beaky, n. Nickname for any person, esp. a man, 
with a big, sharp nose : Gockney : mid-G. 19-20. 
A. Neil J.yons, Arthur s, 1908, 

beam, off the ; on the beam. Failing to under- 
stantl; fully understanding: R.A.F. : since ca. 
1938; by 1943 also civilian. Fx that wireless 
beam which, in bad visil)ilitv, guided one to the 
airfield. 

bean, n. 5. 'FUc penis; low: hitc (’. 19-20. 
Ex the glans penis? 

bean, v. To hit (sfimeone) on the head ; sinc(^ 
ca. 1916. ViTium Eodi'r, ('house your Weajions, 
1937. Ex bean, n., 2 {Dirt.). 

beano. —3. Gommimion: Gheltcnham : since 
ca. 1915. Marples.—4. A bayonet : Shrcwsluiry : 
1938 -p. Marples. 

beans, give (p. 39). Frob. from the ydirasc cited 
at ash beans. 

bear fight. A rough and tumble in good part; 
S(K icty coll. : liom ca. I88(f. B. »lv: L. 

bear pit ; beerage ; brickyard. Steerage ; shi])s’ 
stewards'; 0. 20. Da\c .Marlowi*, Canting, Sir!, 
1937. 

bearded lady, the. A searchlight, with did used 
beams: .since 1939. Bcriw, 1940. 

beardie. Any man witli bcaril or long hair ; 
Australian coll. : ('. 20. 

beat on, have a. 'I'<> have an erection ; low : 
G. 20. Gl. bar, have a. 

beat-out. Fxhaust.cd ; coll.: 1S60, IL, 2nd cd. ; 
t by 1910. 

beat the clock ; occ.. beat the gong. To cc.ise 

duty bcfor(‘ the jue.senix'd Mine . Service... «‘S|). 
tlu‘ P.A.F. : since ca. 1930. ('1. clock in, etc., on 

p. 1(50. 

beat the tracks. 'I’o U.ilk, esp. a Imig wav and 
over rougli ground. Au-t r.ilian coll.. (20. 
Archer Kus'-cll, .1 'J'ratnp lioi/al in II ild Aii.''l)uha, 
1931. 

beat-up, n. (Jronnd strafing; hcnci* u lively 
vi.sit to ' the local ’ or a good jsirty in the .Mess : 
R.A.F. : .since 1940. H. <S: 1*. i'rom I’.S.A. ; 
imni. ex : — 

beat up, V. ‘To stunt-fly, at low k‘vcl, about 
(ayilaet*)': Ihirtridgc, 1945. If.A.P. : since P.GO. 
Adojited from American fliers. 

beat up one’s chops. Sci* Jive, 
beater. —2. Farhcr : jirob. from ca. 1860. Abbr. 
dew-beaters {J>ici.). 

beating, or lashing, up. ‘ A Lieuicnant-(*om- 
niandcr as thought to be bcating-up for Ins “ brass- 
hat ” (yiromotion to (’oinmandcr) when lie becomes 
particularly “ taut-handed ” and yiays great attmi- 
fion to Ins job,’ Granville. Navy; (J. 20, Jvx 
beating u]) again.st the wind ? 

beato, the.—'4. A debt-shirker : An.strahan coll. : 
G. 20. 

Beattie and Babs. Body hco : since ca. 1930. 
Rhyming on crabs. (One of the penalties of a wid<? 
and dc.served jKipularity.) 

Beau. A Beaufighti r aircraft: R.A.F. : sinci^ 
1940. .Jackson. 

beautiful and .,. ; or, lovely and ... A G. 19-20 
Gockney synonym of nice and (]»- 559) in the simse 
of ‘ very ’ ; they also ‘ satisfactorily ’. Julian 
Franklyn, in a communication of early 1939, 
adduces the examples, ‘ ’E ’ad ’is barf beautiful an’ 
quick ; and so ’o should ’a’ done, the wa’er was 
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lovely an’ ’ot ’ ; ‘ My neighbour’s baby is lovely 
an’ (i|uiet, Hince I liit it beautiful and hard 

beautifuls. In addrewM, Beautiful: feminine: 
since ca. 11)20. Cf. ducks, 2 (Diet.). 

beaverette. ‘ A light armoured-ear,* H. & P., 
1943 ; military. 

beazel. A girl: since ca. 1930 (P. G. Wode- 
house). An arbitrary formation—prob. euphemis¬ 
tic for hitch. 

becall. ’i'o reprimand ; abuse ; slander : Goek- 
ncy coll. : from ea. JS80. Clarence Rook, passim. 

because the higher the fewer ! See ‘ Cockney 
catch-phrases . . . ’ 

bed and breakfast; half a crown ; Southend. 

20; darts ]»l;iyers’: ('. 20. Resp. ex tariff; 

‘ 2/0 ’ ; fare from London. {The. Kvcning \eirs, 
.luly 2, 1937.) 2. bed and breakfast only. A 
cardboard box container for a parachuted jiigeon ; 
R.A.F. : nud-19-44 o. 

bed-down, n. ; bed down, V. A going to bed ; 
to go to bed; Services coll. ; since ca. 1920. 
H. P. Horses are ‘ bedded down ’ for the night, 
bed-filhng. ‘ hymg down after dinner to rest and 
digest ’ : Regular Army’s : ca. 18S0-1914. B. & L. 

bed-house. A house of assignation ; low ; ca. 
1889-1910. Hud. 

bed-launching, n. ‘ Overturning the bed on the 
slei'ping oeeujiant. ’ : Sandliurst coll. : from ca. 
1830. JATryinan-.Mockler, 19(K). 

bed-tick. The American national flag, the Stars 
and Stnjies : nautical : niid-(’. 19-20. J’ejorative 
of the colour-schenu' and allusive to the co\eringH 
ot mattresses. (H. L. iSlencki'n, in The iSatnrday 
licrif V' of lAtcrahirr, April 10, 1937.) 

beddy-byes. Sleij) ; beddy-byes.', go to bleep!: 
nursery; C. 19-20. 

Bedford Bedfordshire (as in IHct.): see 
wooden hill. 

beef. ‘ An alt, ei'iiative term for the fanunis 
but only a]»pli('able to the crime 
its<‘lf, of boring one's eolleagues by retailing shop- 
n(!WH and stale informiit.ion,' H. & 1'., 1943 : 
Services. Adojited from 

beef-bag. Aslnrt; Anstrali.m ; sinec ca. I8f>0 ; 
bv 19-10. ol>. ‘ Tom (.'ollins ’, hiurh is Life, 1903. 

beef-chit. The ^^'aIdroonl menu ; JSavy ; since 
ca. 1920. Granville. 

beef-screen, the. The moat st.ores ; Navy: 
since ca. ]!)20. (\\ ilfrod Granville, letter of Jan. 7, 

15)47.) I'Lx the screen to keep the Hies off ? 

*beefment, on the. It dates from ca. 1880. 
B. & L. 

^beefsteak. A harlot in the service of a pimp ; 
white-slavers’ e. ; 20. A. Londres, H)28. 

beehive. A tighter-escorted close formation of 
bombers ; R.A.T. ; since 1940. H. & P. The 
box-like formation of bombers is the hive, and the 
fighters buz/ around it. 

been robbing a bank P A c.p., addrcs.sed jocularly 
to a ]KU’son in funds ; (k 20. 

beer, V. (p. 43). Ckirrcnt in Australia ca. 18G0- 
1{)00. Sidney J. Baker, in letter of 1946. 

beer barrel. A Brewster ‘ Buffalo ’ aircraft : 
R.A.F. ; ca. 1941-5. Jackson. 

beer-beer. A balloon barrage : since 1939. 
H. & 1’. Lx signalcso ; cf. ack ack. 

beer, bum and bacca. The reputc'd pleasures of 
a sailor's lite ; c.p. ; Ck 20. Clearly bum ~ normal 
sexual iiitoreourse : cf. bot, work one’s, below. 

beer is best is a c.p, arising in 1936 ex the brewers’ 
slogan. 2'hc Pawnshop Murder : ‘ Sterling blokoa 


these, all of whom agreed . . . with Mr Pennington 
that, in moments of relaxation, Beer is Best.’ 

beer-lever. ‘ Part of the control.^ of an aircraft,’ 
H. & P. : R.A.F. : since 1930. CJf. synonymous 
joy stick {Diet.). 

beer-ofl. A public-house off-licence department : 
coll.: G. 20. The Nottingham Journal, March 15, 
1939, ‘ (Jhildrcn and be(‘r-ott' ’ (caption). 

beer to-day, gone to-morrow. A c.j). of 1941 -4-. 
Parody of ‘ here to-day (and) gone to-morrow ’. 

beer-up. A drinking bout : Australian coll. : 
C. 20. B., 1942. 
beerage. See bear-pit. 

bees. Money: late (k 19-20, Short for bees 
and honey {Diet.). 

beetle. To go ; to fly : R.-^.F. : since ca. 1939. 
Jackson : ‘ So we beetled back to base ’ or ‘ Let’s 
beetle off to the coast ’ ; Wodehousian term. 

beetle bait. Treacle : Australian soldiers * : 
1914 d . Baker. 

beetle juice. Betelgeux— a star used in astral 
observation ; R.A.F, aircrews’ ; since 1938. 
Jackson. By folk etymology. 

beezer. —2. ‘ Ghap ’ ; feliow ; Public School¬ 
boys’ ; from ca. 1920. Nicholas Blake, A Question 
of Proof, 1935. Prob. ex hugger geezer. —3. 

(Capital B.) B.S.A. motor-car: since ea. 1920, 
e.s]). at Cambridge. 

beezer, adj. Fxccllcnt : most attractiv e : since 
ca. 1935. Kx honzer ? 
before breakfast. See breakfast. . . 
before-time. Formerly, previously, of old: 
pidgin : from ca. 1860. B. & L. 

beg your pudding (or pudden) ! 1 beg your 
pardon : lower-middle-class jocular : from ca. 1890. 

beggar for work, a. A constant hard worker ; 
cf)]l. : late (k 19-20. Also he (or she) deserves a 
medal : c.]). : since ca. 1915. 

beggar on the coals. A small damper ; New 
Zealand and Australian : ca. 1850-1900. B., 1941. 

Also bugger . . . 

beggar (or, more often, bugger) one’s contract. 

To .s])oil something : render it useless or nugatory ; 
Army, 1914-18. 

begnet. A Scottish shape of bagonet (p. 26). 
Regular Army ; C. 19 20. 

begum. A rich widow : Anglo-Indian : mid- 
G, 19-20; ob. B. & L. A derivation from thii 
S.K. sense, a lady of royal or other liigh rank 
in Hindu.stan. 

behave is short and coll, for behai'e yourself (p. 45) : 
(k 20. Mostly nursery (‘Behave, miss, or I’ll smack 
you ') and lower-class, 

behind like Barney’s bull, all. Ste Barney’s 
buU. 

belay. —3. To cancel, as in ‘ Belay that last 
onler ! ’ : Naval : (_k 20. Granville. Ex 8en.se 2. 
belfa. See ‘ Harlots ’. Origin ? 
believe. Belief; sol. : late G. 19-20. Henry 
Wa<le, JJeir Presumptive, 1935. ‘ ’T’s my believe 

that she’s looking for a shop.’ 

bell, warm the. ’I’o put the clock on or relieve 
the natch early : Naviil ; G. 20. ‘ TaffrailTAc 

Bub, 1917 ; Granville. 

Bell and Homs. ‘ Brompton Road cab-shelter 
is tlio “ Bell and Horns ” and Kensington High 
St reet shelter “ All Nations ”... I think named 
alter forgotten pubs,’ Herbert Hodge, Cab, Sir!, 
1939: taxicab drivers’: since ca. 1920. 

bell-topper. Gurront in New Zealand as early 
as 1853 (B., 1941). 
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bellier. A punch to the belly ; pugilistic coll.: 
ca. 1810-1930. Boxiana, III, 1821. 

bellowdrama. Melodrama : jocular coll.: late 
C. 19'20. Rhyming. 

bellows.—2 ; belt, n.—2 ; belt tinker. A very 
roughly machi garment: tailors* : from ca. 1870. 

belly. Underside of the fuselage of an aircraft: 
R.A.F. ; since ca, 1925 ; by 1940, coll, and by 
1945, j. Here the ’plane is soft, least protected, 
most vulnerable. 

belly button. Navel: lowish : mid-C. 19-20. 
belly-buster. A bad fall = a clumsy dive into 
water : Australian coll. : late (1. 19-20. 

belly flop (or flopperor flapper, a <li^’e wherein one 
falls on one’s belly : coll. : since ca. 1870) is. 2, 
the still-slang variant (since ca, 1930) of belly 
landing. Partridge', 1945. 

belly-flopping. Sense 1 was used at Bislcy before 
1914-18 ‘ to indicate the man(X'uvro of taking 
running aim at a targi't and “ bcllyflop])ing ” for 
the purpose of cover as oru* draws nearer one’s 
objective’ {The Sunday Timr,>t, Johannesburg, 
May 23, 1937). I’ln'S!' nuances derive ex fully- 
Jiopping, bad diving ; swimming coll. : from ca. 
1880. 

beUy-go-round. A belt: St Bees: 1915 
Marples, ‘ Suggested by merry-go-round ’. 

belly landing. ‘ A landing with the und<‘r- 
carriage up, \\ hen it is impossible to get the wlu'els 
of the ’plane down,’ H. & P, ; R.A.F. : .since ca. 
1918 ; by 1945, official j. Kx belly-flopping. 

belly muster. Medical inspection : Royal Naval 
College, Dartmouth : 0. 20, Granville. 
beUy-up {Dirt.) is still extant, though ob. 
belt. (Of the male) to coit with : low : mid- 
C. 19-20. Cf. .synonymous bang (DnV.). Hence n. 
belt up : Shut up ! ; R.A.F. : since ca. 1937. 
Belvidere. A handsome fellow ; Londoners’ : ca. 
1880-1905. B. & L. Kx Apollo Belvidt'ie. 

bembow. V’ariant of bumbo, 2 {Dirt.). ‘ A 
Swaker of Bembow' a piece,’ St.s,‘U(>n,'i, dune 28- 
July 1, 1738, trial of Alice Gibson, 

bencher. —2. See ‘ Tavern terms ’, § 3, d. 
bend, n. An ajipointment ; a rendezvous : Anglo- 
Irish : C. 20. ‘ He has a bend with a Idly ’ ; ‘I 

must make a bend with tlu' doctor ’. Kx the 
slight bow made at the meeting. 

bend an ear ! Listen to this ! ; pay attention : 
Air Force : 1939 H-. Punnmg on lend an car. 

bend down for. To submit to effemmatio : 
euphemistic coll. ; late C. 19-20. 
bend to. See bend {Did.). 

bender.—8. A lazy tramp : Australian : C. 20. 
B., 1942. 

bender, spin a. To tell a tall story : Nava : 
late C. 19-20. Granvilh'. See bender, 7 (p. 47). 

benders, on one’s. ‘ Weary, not picking one’s 
feet up ’ (Jackson) : R.A.F. : since ca, 1930. Lit., 
on one’s knees : cf. senses 2, 3 of bender (p. 47). 

bends, the.—2. ‘ The “ bends ” and acute alcf»- 
holisrn are very much alike in effect . . . [The 
former comes] from working in a tunnel under 
terrific air pressure. “ Bends ” are one of the 
snags compressed air workers—or “ sand hogs ”— 
encounter,’ Ansv'crs, Feb. 10, 1940, 
bene flake in B. & L. is an error for bene feaker 
{Did.). 

Bengal Lancers. Toughs armed with razor- 
blades and addicted to assault with robbery : 
Australian : since ca. 1930. B., 1942. (Bee 

Underworld.) 


Benghazi cooker; ooc. duke’s stove. Rand 

saturated with oil, a paste of sand and oil, within 
a tin or can or iru'tal drum ; used as a held cooker 
in North Africa : 1940-3. 

Benghazi Handicap, the. ‘ ITie confusion that 
was the retreat to Tobruk in 1941—w^e always calk'd 
it the Benghazi Handicap—has rarely been 
equalled,’ Law^son Glassop, BV Were, the Bats, 
1944 : 7th Axis. Inf. Division’s name for i). : 194 J 4 . 
Back from Benghazi, Glassop refers, ibid., to it us 
also The Benghazi Derby. 

bengo. Sei' ‘ Prisoner-of-War Slang ’, 7. 
benny, have a. (Unwittingly) to wet one’s bed at 
night; military (not officers’); from ca. 1890, 
Richards. Origin ? I’erhaps benny = Benjamin, 
a little one ; the minor contrasted with the major 
physical need. 

bent.—2, (Of a jx'raon) crooked, crimina' ; (of a 
thing) sUilen : c. : from ca, 1905, 

berge. A siiy-glass or telescope ; Naval : ca. 
1810 00. Gajitain Glascock, Land Sharks and Sea 
Uidls, 1838. J'ix a proper name ? 
bergoo. See burgoo {Did.). 

Berkeley.—3, (Kx 1.) A fool: low: since ca. 
1940, Ax(‘l liracey, Tlower on Loyalty, 1940. (’f. 

c*nt, silly (p. 198).‘ 

Bernardo. Bernard Darwin (b. 187t)), golfer and 
delightlul writer: golfers’ and cricketers’: ('. 2(k 
Sir Home Gonlon, The Barkground of t'ncket, 1939. 
\N'ith a pun on Dr Barnardo’s Homes, 
besom, drunk as a. Si e drunk as a besom. 

*best, give in. Se e give in best, 
bet both ways, ’fo back a horsi* lor a wm, also 
for a jilace in the first three : ('. 20 : turf s. by 
1920, coll. ; now \ergiiig on j. Heni'c futth ways is 
used as adj. and adv. <»1 such a Ix't. 

bet one’s eyes. ’I'u watch a contest wiUiout 
laving a wager: Australian sjiorting : 20. 

Ik. 1942. 

beteechoot. See banchoot. 

better, v.— 2. d'o le-kx'k (a door) : c. of ca. 
1810-50. Kgan’s Grose, 1823. Kx brtty, a pick- 
lock. 

better than a dig in the eye . . . ( Dirt.). Also and 
])ref(‘rably, better than a poke in the eye with a 
sharp stick. 

better than a drowned policeman (D/V/.). Al.so 
and—at least at (Cambridge earlici, better than 

sleeping with a dead policeman, 
better than a slap in the beUy with a wet flsh. A 

naval c.p. of the same sense as the jireceding 
phra.se ; from ca. 1890. 

betters-off. ‘ Our betters ’ : the W('ll-to-do : 
coll. ; since ca. 1925. Berta Ruck, Tcjimes from 
Hrax'en, 1940. 

between the flags is a coll, jihrase apphi'd to 
Bte<'plccha.se riding : sjjorting : from ca. 1800. 

between the two W’s. See W’s. 
bevali is an occ. variant (from ca. 1885) of bevie, 
n., 2 {Dirt.). B. & L, 

Beveridge. The social-insurance scheme of Sir 
William Beveridge : coll. ; 1945 J . 

bevie (or bevvy) casey. A public house ; mid- 
C. 19-20. Aews of the World, Aug. 28, 1938. 
bewer {Did.) derives, says Lcland, ex Shelta, 
beyonek. An occ. C. 20 form of bianc (p. 50). 
bi. Biology ; also attributively, as in bi lab : 
medical students’ : C. 20. 

bi-carb. Bi carbonate of soda : coll. : late 
C. 19-20 

Bible, the. A Service Manual: Naval: C. 201 
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Granville.—2. Hence (?), ‘the “hook of words” 
about any ])a7’ticular sui)j( ct ’ (Granville) : Naval : 
since ca. 1925. Also the ('hild's Guide,. 

Bible-puncher. A chaplain : Army ((•. 20) >, 
ca. 1925, also 11.A.F. (Jf. Blble-pounder (p. 50).— 
2. Hence, a pious airman ; H.A.F. : since ca. 1920. 
Jackson. (Jf. Bible-thumper (p. 50). 

bibler.~2. One’s lilble onth : low : ca. 1815 1900. 
History of George Godfrey, 1828. 

biblio. A bibliograjdiical note (usually on the 
reverse of the title-j)ag(‘) in a la>ok : book-world 
coll. : since ca. 1920. 

biccy or bikky. Biscuit ; nursery and domestic 
coll. ; from ca. 1870. Ulak(‘r. 

"‘bice or byce. i‘2 ; c., and low ; (!. 20. (T. Fr. 

his, twice. 

bicycle bum. A seasonal worker that cvcle.s from 
job to job ; Australian ; siiice ca. 1920. B., 1942. 

bicycle(-)face. A strained e.\])r<“ssion caused by 
nervous tension in traffic : coll., (*sp. among 
motorists and cyclists: since ca. 1942. ('yeling. 
Sept. 11, l!>4b. 

biddy, n. -5. A (female) schoolti'acher : Austra¬ 
lian children’s : since ca. 1925. Baker. 

bidgee. Good : Australian jddgin ; C. 19~20. 
John Lang. The Finger's 18.75. 

Bidgee, the. Murrumbidgc'C lvivm--or n'gion : 
Australian c(>ll. -. since ca. 1800.-- 2. Hence (?). 
Indgee, a drink consisting mainly ol nif'thylatcd 
s])ints ; Australian low : since ca, 1920. BakiT. 

bif. A Bristol Fighter ('jilanc used m I91(i 18) : 
ca. 19hi 20, then <ib. Jackson. 

Bif!. A Irequeiit nickname lor a Smith : 20. 

It rhvnies with the Gockiiev jironunciatiou . Snuff. 

biff, V., 2. .Mso biff off, go otl, depart. K.g. in 
Ian Hay, Honsenidster, 1924. 

biffs. A caning or a strapjiing : Australian school¬ 
boys’ : since ca. I!t20. B., 1942. F-.x biff, 1 {Hot.). 

biffy. l>runk. G. 20. Perhajis a jierverted 
blend of • squiffy, or id bosky • squiffy. 

big bad wolf. A threaU-iung or siiustm* jier.son ; 
coll. : since ca. 1925. Fx a jiopular song. 

Big Ben (p. 51). As the ‘ clock ’ the term is a 
loose derivative • originally ami still strictly, the 
bell there. 2. 'fen : rhyming s. : ('. 20. 

Big City, the. jfcrlm : IF.A.F.’s Bomber Gom- 
marul : 1941 . l.x the coll. Fnglish sense 

‘ London '. 

big dig. -■ 'i'he Jitg J)ig is the cutting of the 
Panama ( anal, ca. 1904 12 : <>ngim‘er.s’ (.ami 
Americans') : since ca. 190.5 ; since ca. 1915, 
merely historical in Britain. Gf. dig, n., 5. 

big dog with a brass collar, the. The most im 
portant jierson in a business : ca. 1880-1910. B. & L. 

big drink.— 2. A heavy fall of rain ; Australian ; 
aincai ca. HHO. Baker. 

big eats. A good meal: Ser\iocH: since ca. 
1925. H.&P. 

big fellow. Big, large ; much : Australian 
pidgin ; mid-(k 19 20. F.g. ‘ big fi Ilow water ’. 
B. & L. 

big front. (A fellow with) new or good clothes : 
Canadian carnivals : since ca. 1910. 

big gun {Diet.) seems to have been anglici.sed 
before 1897. 

Big Lizzie is recorded by ‘ Taffrail ’. Also Lizzie. 
big noise. —2. Hmice, a 4,000-lb. bomb : H.A.F. : 
late 1941-2. Cf. block-buster. 

big shot ha.s. since 1925 in h’ngland, been, as from 
much earlier in U.S., apjilied also to a person success¬ 
ful in any big W'a 3 \ 


Big Snarl (or Stoush), the. The War of 1914-18 
Australi.an soldiers’: 1919 j . B., 1942. 

big un. See big one {Diet.). 
big wig. —2. Ksp., a head of a College : Oxford ; 
ca. 1818-00. Spy, 1825. 

biggy, as in ‘ IFiggy Smith ’ (Smith major), is a 
C. 20 Christ’s Hosjutal term. Marples. 

bight job. An unjiopular officer or N.(kO. : 
Australian : soldiers’ : 1919 B., 1942, ‘ .Might 

become “ shark bait ” when the transport is cross¬ 
ing the Great Australian Bight ? ’ 

bike, get off one’s, d o become annoyed ; angry : 
Australian: sinct; ca. 1920. B., 1942; Law'son 

Glassop, 1944. 

bilge. V.i., to talk nonsense : from ca. 1921 ; 
very slightly ob. The Paumshop Murder. 

bilge artist. A pointless chatterer or airy- 
nothing(‘r : Australian : since ca. 1920. Baker. 

Bill. —2. Inevitable nickname, ('sp, m the 
Services, of men surriamed Sikes, Ss^kes. Fx the 
charact<*r in Dickens’s Oliver Twist. 

bill, the. “’T he lull ” is the Metropolitan 
Pobc(‘ eab-driver’s licence, as distinct from the 
ordinary (bounty (Council driving licence. ... It is 
also called the “ brief” and the ” kite ” ; but the 
” bill ” 18 the more eommon name. It is a large 
red ])ieee of fooUeap (Inuice “ the kite ”), well 
bes]>.itten‘d with legal jihrases (heneiy T suppose, 
“ the brief ”) ’ : HerlxTl Hodge, Gab, Sir.', 1929 : 
taxi-drivers’ : since 1910. 

Bill Arline. See s’elp me ... 

Bill Bailey {Dirt.). Fx the late G. 19- early 20 
pojiiilar song, ‘Won’t You (fomc Home, Bill 
Bailey ? The ero.ss-rtd. on p. 52 should be won't 
you. 

bill fish. ‘ A wat<*rmanwho attends the youngest 
boys m their excursions,’ Sjiy, 1825 : Fton ; ca. 
1815-60. 

Bill Jim (p. 52). (hirrcnt since ca. 1880, as 
.Sidney ,1. Jiaki^r tells me. 

bill^, ppl. adj. Detailed (esp. in orders) for a 
ynece of work ; briefed: H.A.F. : 1929 -f-. Jack- 
son. Ivx the tli(*atrical hilled {to ajipear). 

billy, 2 (see p. 52), is, says Baker, 1941, ‘ from the 
Australian aboriginal hilla, w^ater ’. 

Billy Blue, 1 (p. 52). Both this and Coachee 
occur in (.fajitain Glascock’s Land Sharks and Sea 
Gulls, 1838. 

Billy Browns, the. The Grenadier Guards ; 
Regular Army : G. 2(*. Why ? 

billy-bunting, recorded by E.D.D. for 1851, is 
jirol). an error for I illy-hunting {Diet.). 

Billy Muggins. A mainly Australian elaboration 
of muggins, 1 {Diet.) : (’. 20. B., 1942. 

Billy Noodle. A fellow that imagines all the 
girls to be in love with him : Australian ; since 
ca. 1920. Baker. 

billy-0 !, go to. Go to the devil ! : Australian 
coll. : C. 20. 

billy-o, I will—like. A mild synonym for like 
hell / will, 1 certainly won’t : since ca. 1910. 

*Billy Ricky. The casual ward at Billericay in 
Essex : tramps’ c. : C. 20. See esp. W. A. Gape, 
Half a Million Tramps, 1926, pp. 134-5. 

Billy Stink. ’ A native fire-water xvhich we called 
Billy Btink. One could get it cheap in the bazaars, 
and it was a sort of wood-alcohol, I believe, though I 
never cared to sample it myself. Its efl'ect on most 
drinkers w'as terrible ’ : Indian Army : from ca. 
1880. Richards. 

him. The posteriors : Scottish Public Schools 
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ooll. : C. 20. Ian Miller, School Tit, 1935. A 
thinning of bum. 

* bimbo. A fellow, chap, ‘ guy ’ : adopted by 
1938 (witness James Curtis, They Ride by Night) 
from U.S.A. as c. ; by 1945, low s. Kx It. bimbo, 
short for bambino, ‘a child ’ : cf. kid, n., 2 
{Dirt.). 

bimph. Toilet jiayxir: Public Schools’ : late 
C. 19-20 ; but since 1920, humph iiuich oonimoner. 
Marplcs. Cf. bim and bumf (]). I<i7). 

bin. —2. ‘ Living quarters in wdiich the rooms are 
very small,’ 11. & ]'. : S(*rvices ; since 1920. 

Bin, the. The Headmaster : Kossall : (’. 20. 

Miir])les. 

binco. A light; a parafliln flare ; lienee, oec., a 
magne.sjum flare ; nuances 1, 2 (Edward Scago, 
Sons of Sawdust, 1934), late C. 19- 20; nuanci' 3, 
since ca. 1920. A corruption of It. bianco, white : 
from the whiteiu'ss of the ilhiniination they aflord : 
cf., theretore, bianc (p. 50), which, by the way, 
should be dated mid-C 19-20. 

bind (n. and v. : Did.) ' must be the most used 
of all Air Force slang expressions,’ IL & P.. 1943 ; 
see esp. Partridge, 1945. Whence bind (someone) 
rigid : since before 1939 ; also, though little used 
after 1940, hind stiff. Perhaps ex the ill tein]K*i 
arising from being bound or eonsf-ipated, but prob. ex 
garage ‘ It’s binding somewhen''—as ajqilied to an 
engine vaguely out of order.-—2. Hence, of persons 
or tiling.-^': fo be tedious, to be a nuis.mce ; to 
complain and grumble overmuch {' He binds all 
day’): since ca. 1925.—3. (Ex 1 and 2.) (Of a 
person) to be, with sickening freijuency, ‘in the 
know ’ : since ca. P930. Partridge, 1945. 

binder, 3. Also a drink, as in A. Pin.stead, (.’al t 
Gossip, 1S99 ; cf. swing o’ the door. j.e. binder 
at titley and binder {Dict.).~r). One who grumbles 
ajid moans more than is held permissible ; R.A.F. : 
since ca. 1925. Partridge, 1945.—fl, A last drink 
at a party : Naval : since ca. 1920 : Granville. 
Cf. one for the gangway, 
binder, have a. Sec toe-biter, 
binders. Brakes ; R.A.F. : since ca. 1925. 
Jackson. 

binding, adj. Given to ‘ moaning ’ : R.A.F. ; 
since 1925. Partridge, 1945. Ex bind, 2, above. - 
2. Boring; tedious: R.A.F.: smeo ca. 1920. 
Ex bind, v., 1 (p. 54). 

[*bing, n. A liquor shop : c. : C. 19. What is 
B. & L.’s authority for this ?J 
bing up. 9’o brighten, to polish (furniture, 
metal, etc.) : furniture and curio-dealers’ : C. 20. 
H. A. Vachell, Quinne.y's, 1914. 

binge up. To enliven (a person): 20; ob. 

H. A. Vachell, Quinney's, 1914. 

binged. V’ert^ eccentric; mad: (harterhou.se 
School : since ca. 1920, Ex hinged, drunk. 

bingo, like. Very quickly : low : f ^. 20. Mar¬ 
gery Alliiigharn, Sireet Danger, 1933. Ex like 
billy-o, confused with Like winking. 

bingo’d or bingoed. Drunk : Society and under¬ 
graduate's’ : since late 1920 'h. Ex bingO {Diet.). 

binni ; binni soobli. Small; a boy (ht., little 
man) : Shclta : C. 18-20. B. & L. 

bint. — 3. One’s girl friend; (e.g. lush bint, a very 
attractive girl: (H. & P.) : since ca. 1920; hut 
esp. 1939-45, among Servicemen. The. New 
StAiie8man, ka^. 30, 1941. An elevation of bint, 1 
(p. 54). Nevertheless, even in 1939-45 it was ofUm 
pejorative ; witness, e.g., Jackson. 

bint, V. Mostly in go hinting, to seek a female 


companion, esp. as a bedmate ; Regular Army ia 
Egypt: C. 20. Ex bint, n. (p. 54). 

birch, n. A room: 1893, 1*. H. Emerson’s 

Signor Lippo. Short for birch broom {Diet.). 

Birch Island. The Abbey Ground : Westminster 
School : ca. 1720-1850. Spy. 11, 1820. 

bird, n., 7 : earlier in ‘ Taffrail Sc'iise 3 is 
short for bird-lime,. 
bird, have the. Sec have the bird, 
bird of, make a (dead). To make sure of: 
Australian : (’. 20. B., P.»42. 

Bird Sanctuary, the. ’J'he W ren Ht'adipiarters : 
Naval : 1939 | , Formerly they oecnpii'd Sane- 

tiiary Buildings. 

birdie. 2. Time : (\ 20. E\ bird-lime {Did.). 
birdseed ; birdsong. See ‘ Pnsoiu'i-of-War 
Slang ’, 4. 

Birdy. General Birdwood : Australian soldiers’ : 
in 1914-lS, ((’. F. MeGiH. ‘ Those .Medical Oflicers ’ 

m The Bakara Bulleim. 191!).)--2. 'I'lu' uieknamo 
given in Nov. 1930 by Austrahans to R. W. V. 
Robins, the brilliant Middh'sex ami England all¬ 
round cricketer. Also Birdie. 

Birmingham Fusiliers. ‘ Al.imt this time [19021 
the ('ocknevs and Welsh [in tlu' Royal WVlsh 
Fusiliers] grew fewer, and the Midlanders more 
numerous, until in 1914 the Huttalion w'as some- 
tiriU's jokingly known as the Jiirmmgham Fusiliers’, 
Richards : militur\. 

Birrelling, n. W ntmg chatty, ]>h’asant, ajip. 
shallow (‘ssays : litt rarv ? . from ca. 1890 ; ob. Of. 
Birreligion m Did. 

bis. Proii. biei. (j.\. 

bish. -3. (E.\ seus<* 1 : cf. bishop.j A chajilam : 
Na\al: siiic' ca. 1930, Graiuille. 

bish, v. d’o throw : Austialian : Miice ca. 1920. 
B., 1942. (T. biff. 

bishop, n. A chaplain : S(‘r\ices since ca. 
1925. Jackson. Mainh jocular. 

bishop, flog the. (f)l men) to masturfmte : low : 
late ('. H)- 2)). 

Bishop of Fleet Street, the. .Mr Hanneu SwafTcr : 
journalists’ : siiiee ca. 1935. On him has descended 
the mantle of th(' lat.i* James Douyd.is, self-appointed 
regulator of the jmblii; morals. ('f. Pope. 

Bishops, the ,* also the Arty Bishops. Arch¬ 
bishop's Park, Lambeth Road, London . Oocknews' • 

(:. 20. 

bit, n.—11. A jemmy: Australian c, : (1. 20. 
B., H)42. 

bit, have a. (Of a nmh*. wlu'ther liuiiuin or othi'r 
animal) to copulate : lower classes’ : late (’. 19-20. 
Of. do a bit, 2, in the Did. 
bit by a bam weasel. Sec ‘ Tavem bTius § 8. 
bit hot, that’s a. 4’liat’s unn'asonable, unfair, 
unjust: Australian; since ca. 1910. Rakci. 
bit of a brama. Sec brama . . . 
bit of barney. Si e barney, bit of. 
bit of black velvet. See black velvet, 
bit of hollow. See hollow, u. 
bit of muslin (p. 50). Earlii'r in ' 'J’lu' Oadgi'i's 
Ball ’ {iMbern's Bopylar Comic Song Book, 1852) 
and in T. Moncriefl, Tom and Jerry, 1821. 

*bit of nifty ; bit of under. See nifty ami under, 
bit of no good, do a. 'I’o do harm ; jocular coll. : 
smee ca. 1910. 

bit of nonsense. A (iemporary) mistress: 
Society : G. 20. Alec Waugh, JiU Somerset, 1930. 

bit of parchment. A convict’s certificate of 
freedom : Australian policemen’s; ca. 1825-70. 
tiohn L'tng, Botany Bay, 1859. 
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bit of stuff. —3. A boxer : pugilistic: ca. lHlO-50. 
lioxiaiM, 1, 1818. 

bit on the cuff, a. Rather ‘ thick ’—ratlu r 
«*X(;(‘HHiv(', scvore, etc. : Australian and New 
/(‘aland : since ca. 1930. 

bit (-) player. A stage actor with a part in 
pictures ; tlieatrical and cinematic coll. : since 
ca. 1930. 

bitch ; bitching-up. A toady, toadying, to a 
master ; one wlio makes up to another boy, and the 
<‘orre8p(m(ling vbl n. : (Charterhouse: from ca. 
lldO. (3. the underworld sensii of bitch, n., in the 
Dirt. 

bite, n. With sense of 1, cf. Ger. Bitz, also 
the compound Wrihirhllz .— 8. A hjan of money: 
Australian low : G. 120. B., 1912. 

bite. I’ll; I’ll buy it. S(‘(‘ I’ll bite, 
bite one off. 'I’o take. hav(‘, a drink of strong 
li(|Uor : ]>ul)lie-houHes’ : since ca. 1910. 

bite one’s grannam (Jtirt.) goes back to 10.50 : see 
^ 'l avern terms § S. 

bits. Rleasarit or jindl.y ‘ ])iec<*s ’ of scenery : 
photogra])hers’ and artists’ coli. : G. 20. 

bitser. Anything made of ‘ bits and jiieces ’: 
lienee a mongrel (e.g. dog) : Australian ; since ca. 
1910. Jf, 1942. 

bitter-gatter. Jh'cr and gin mixed : (lockm'v and 
military (not oflicers') : from ea. 1870. Richards. 

bitter weed. ' .An acidulous, gnimhling tyjK*,’ 
Granville: TSaval : sincu* ea. l!>2.5. 

biyeghin. stc'almg ; theft : Sludta : C. 18-20. 
B. & L. 

biz, the. The ‘ ]ir(»fesMon ’ ; th(‘atrical or film 
bnsiiK'Ss : late (!. 19 20. 

black. -3. ‘A black mark for doing something 
badly,' 11. R. : Services’- .smee ca. 193.5. ‘ .\ 

glaring error is a “ black ”, " I huv<‘ put u]) a 
black” they will sa\.’ Hector Bolitbo in Tin 
Kmilish Kcb 1!141. Tlu' ])!irase put a/> n 

}iUirk is Iv.A.F. ofliccrs’, the R..\.F. other ranks 
saying. ‘ I’ve boolicd ’ (Jackson, 1943).—1. A 
black-currant : fruit-growers' eoll. : mid-(.’. 19 20. 
--.5. A blackguard: f.ist life; ca. 180.5-50. S’pv, 
II. 182(i. 

black as a C*nt. Ibully in need of a wash, e.sp 
after coal fatigue ; military in 1914-18. 

black-beetle. In ’riiames-side s., from ea. I860: 
thus in iSi'vinson, 180,5. ‘At last a perhci* bo.d 
witli two black-beetles and a water-rat, as we 
calls the Thame.s ])ei-liee and a sergeant, they ]uck 
m(? -2. A priest; lower classes’; (’. 2(*. 

Kx black clothes. 

black bourse. ‘ In the Service it covers the out- 
of-honrs sale (d‘ cigarettes for example,’ H. & V. : 
since 1939. Lit., black-market. 

black box. —2. Instrument that enables navigator 
to see through or in the dark : R.A.F. : siiiee ea. 
1942. Rartridgc, 194,5. 

black boy (p. *58). Rather until ca. 18()0. 

1848. 

"^black cap. See white sheep, 
black chums. African native troops : Army: 
1940-.5. Also old black man. 

black-coated workers. 1 ’runes : Dalton Hall, 
Manchester; since ea. 194.5. The Daltonian, Dec. 
1946. M’lth a |mn on mork. 

black draught, give (someone) the. To administer 
the coup-dc-grdee to a sailor dangerously ill : 
nautical : since ca. 1870. Visualised as a black 
medicine given as a purge. Sec also Irwin and 
Undcrworrld. 


Black Friday, in Labour Party circles, is the day 
on w hich the General Strike of 1926 broke up. 

black gang, the. ‘ The “ black gang ”—that 
small army of “ slags ” and “ mobsrnon ” w ho prey 
])articularly on the grafti-r (one, who ‘ works a line ’ 
at fair or market : a cheapjack, fortune-tidler, and 
H(» forth) and the bookmaker. It was the first of 
the hurdle 1 had to ovm come,’ Captain Ji, Mark'igh- 
Lndlow in News of the World, Aug. 28, 1938 : c. : 
since ea. 1910. Lx black {mull) : they levy it, or, on 
its not being jiaid, fieat U]) the refuser. 

black jack. —6. {B — J —-.) 3'hc aco of spades; 
e<;Il. : Irorn ca. 18()0.-—7. (Gf. sense 1.) A tin pot 
lor boiling tea : Australian : ( ’. 19-20 ; ob. B., 

1942. —8. 3’reacle : Australian : G. 20. Baker. 
Black Michael. >8ir Michael Flicks-Beach (later, 

T.ord St Aldwyn), sometime Chief Gnionist Whip : 
Parliamentary : ca. 1879-1906. (1). 1916, aged 

79.) 

*black ointment. ‘ Piect s of raw meat ’ (B. & L.): 
e ; from ca. 1870. 

black-out, n., and black out. V. (To ex])cricnoe) 

‘ a tcm])orary lo.ss of consciousness before jmlling 
out of a power dive ’, H. k P. : R.A.F. coll. > by 

1943, j. Kx th(i blackness that affects one’s sight 
and that into wliich the pilot lapses.--2. A coffee 
without milk : Gape Town University : 1940 -f ; 
ob. Prof. W. S. Mackie in The Cape Argus, July 17, 
19}6. 

black-outs. A Waaf’s w-inter-wxight knick<‘rs : 
W.A.A.F. : 1940 -:-. Jaek.son. Of Lavy blue: 

(1. twilights.—2. In the Navy, a Wren's ditto: 
since ea. 1918. (iranville. 

black show. An ‘ unfortunate business ’, a 
‘ discn'ditable ]>crli>rmance R.A.F. officers’ : 
bince ca. 1936. Jacksen. 
black Sukey. ‘Sec black Sal ( Did.). 
black vamish. GanUen stout: Naval: since 
1920. Gram die. 

black velvet, a bit oi. Coitus with a coloured 
woman ; military ; late C. 19-20. 

Black Watch, the.- 2 . H ence, stokers: Naval; 
C. 20. : Granville. Ironic. 

blacketeer. A black-uuxrket racketeer : journal¬ 
ists’ coll. : 194.5 A- 

Blackie is, in late C. 19-20, the inseparable nick¬ 
name of men surnamed Bird. Kx tlie songster that 
IS the blackbird. —2. And of men surnaim'd Ramse}'. 
\\'hy ?—3. Blaekirs : see blacky. 

blacksmith. ’ An incomju'tent station cook ’ 
(B., 1941) ; New Zealand and Australian rural : 
late G. 19 20. 

blacky (or -ie). A blacksmith; Naval coll. ; 
since ca. 192.5. Granville.—2. a blackbird ; coll. : 
inid-Ck 19 20. 

Blades, the (p. 61). That entry nceci.s amplifica¬ 
tion and modification, yheffield Wednesday, in 
Lite U 19 and early C. 20, ‘ used to be called “ The 
Jilades ” and their rivals . . . iSheffield United . . . 
”'The Cutlers”. Both w'ere very appropriate. 
Now, however, Wednesday are known as ” The 
Owls.” . . . The district in which the Wednesday 
ground is situated is divided into localities known 
as Hillsborough and Owderton. In 1907 there was 
first published in the city the Sports Special and the 
cartoonist fastened on the first three letters of 
Dw’lerton and in his sketches depicted Wednesday 
as an Owl. His cartoons appeared regularly year 
after year . . . until the crowd cried, “ Play up the 
Owls Further, Sheffi* Id United have been 
nicknamed “ The Blades ” and ” The Cutlers ” has 
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died out,’ K. A. Sparling ‘ Football Teams’ Nick- 
naineH (? in A/i,st/Tr.v), Feb. lb, 194b. 

bladhunk. FriHon : Shelta : C. 18 20. B. & L. 
blag, blog, blug. A manservant : Kiigby : late 
C. 19-20. Marples. Fx Wachjuard ? 

blame. Fault, responsibility : proletarian coll. : 
mid-(’. 19-20. Georgette lleyc'r, A Blunt Instru¬ 
ment, 19,‘>S, ‘ It isn’t my blame ’. 

Blarney’s Mob. The A.l.F. ; Australian soldiers’: 
1940 .lime 1941. B., 1942. Fx the name of their 

G.in-( ^ 

blankard. Bastard ; Auhtialian ; C. 20. B., 

1042. 

blanket drill. esj). ‘ g('t m some blanket 

drill’, to slee]) : K.A.F. ; situv ea. 19.40. .laekson. 
—2. ll('ne(\ eojiulation ; masturbation : sinei* ea. 
19.4.".. 

blanket show, the. Bed. Fsp. to elnldren. 
‘ You’re for the bl.inket show ’ : donu'stie : late 
(’. 19 20. 

blankety blank, 'fhe t'()m])any or the B.ittalion 
C.G.’s la?)guage . Army; 1914-18. See blankety 
(1>. bl). 

Blanks. ‘ A rare word usial for white.s or F.uro- 
peans by tlu‘msel\es' (H. & L.) : Anglo-lndi.in ; 
t by 1920. Fx. Fr. Nunc. 

blast, n.—2. ' To receive a blast is lumdi the .same 
as “ stojipmg a bottle ”, a good “ tiekmg-otl 
Gram die : Naval : (’. 20. 

blatherskite {see p. b3) ha.s been eurrent in .Aiis 
tralia since ca. 1870. Sidney J. Baker, pri\ale 
letter. 

blatty. See Blighty (Diet.). 
bleacher. —2. A cad ; Tonbridge : late G. 19 20. 
Mar])les. I'hipheuiism ? 

bleater. —4. A ('ocknev variant of bleeder, 
4. (J)id.) : late 19 2(f In. e.g., A. Neil Lyons, 
Clara, 1912. 

bleed, n. 2. A ‘ blood a ' .swell ’ : Tonbridg<‘ . 
since ca. 1870. Marj.le.-^. l.e. blood, n., 2 (p. Of.), 
thinned. 

bleeder. 4 is earlier in Sessions, A])ril 2<), 1887.— 
G. ‘ There are nilinerou.s in.stanees where veins enter 
and run distinctly through reefs ... in cases ot this 
sort veins an* called “ bleeders I’ora Felly, Lijr 
in Victoria, 1859 : Australian goldnnner.s' : inid-G. 
19-20. 

bleeding, adv. (FYom the adj., p. 04.) Inten- 
.sive ; a|)}>roximately ’ niiieli ’ or ‘ very ' : since 
ca. 1870. SessioJis, Jan. 8, 1881, ‘ If you don't 
bleeding well let me go ’. 

Blenburgher. A Blenheim bomber aircraft : 
R.A.K : 1940 -r ; f>b. Jackson. A blend of 

Blenheim and (ex the resemblance to a gigantic 
sausage) hamburger. 

Blenheim Pippin, the (p. 04). The notion of the 
victim’s shortness was caiLsed entirely by carica¬ 
turists ; actually he was 5 ft. 9^ ms. (Winston 
Churcliill, Thoughts and Adventures, 1942, j). 28.) 

blew, v.—4. A variant of blue, v., 0 : c. : mid- 
C. HF20. B. & U 

blimey Charley! A c.p. used to blow' off i>ent-uj> 
emotion.s : New Zealand and Australian : (L 20. 
B., 1941. In Australian, also blimey Tedtly ! 

blimp (p. 04). kShortt prob. ‘ telescoped ’ it ex 
‘ R-type airship limp \ Whence:—2. Blimp, a 
retrograde, moronic Army officer (hence, civilian), 
pompous and inelastic : since ca. 1938. Aided and 
imm. generated by David Low’s cartoon-type, 
Colonel Blimp. 

blind, adj.—4. Pejorative (C. 20), as in ‘ “ I don’t 


want a blind wmrd out of either of you James 
Curtis, They Bide by Night, 1948. 

blind, move in the. SVt' move in the blind, 
blind along, ^ . i. 4’o drive (v(*rv) fast : since oa. 
1925. Fx blind, v. 2 (]>. Of), 
blind as Chloe. Si e Chloe. 

*blind baggage. On a t.rain it is a baggage* car, 
as in tlui (jnotation : (Ynadian tram])s’ ; (!. 20. 

‘ At each end of the coach ', says W. A. (TJa]><‘, in JIalf 
a Million Tramps, 1940, ‘ is a eurtained-off ]>art 
which is us<*d for ])assing from one coach to another 
on a corridor t rain. This is kn(»wn as the “ Blind ”. 
The ” Blind ” facing llit* back end (»f tfu* engnu* is 
unus(*d, and so ])rovides a small s]mi'e w hich affords 
a good foothold and good ])rot(‘ctioii from the 
wind.' esj>. I' nd( ru'orld. 

Blind Half Hundred, the. 2. liy .some of the* 
tr<»o]».s m 1914-18 it was a]»])lied to anti-aircralt 
bat.t.(*rH*s : tliiw seemed to bi* firing ' blind ’ and at 
random. 

Blind O'Reilly ! A coll. ex]>l< ‘five : mostly 
Armv : C. 20. Gerald Ke-rsh. Jlill Ntlson, 1912. 

‘ The moment tin* jJacc o]mtis, m t hey dash. Blind 
O'Keilly ! It's like a gold rusli.’ L\ some legendary 
figure, SOUK* obscure piece* e»f folkloi«>. 

*blind pig. A s^x'akea.sy : ('anadian (from 
U.S.A.) : sine*e‘ea. 1921 : c. until ca. 192‘.k thmi s.--- 
as m G. 11. Westhury. M isad n nt ii 11 s in ( iinada. 
1940. In .Australian, ‘a house or sho]) yilieuc 
liepior may be- bought afteu* hours ' (B., 1!M21. 

blind staggers, l ixcessiy e* t i]tsn)ess .Vuslrahaii • 
C. 20. liake-t. 

blind with science, do e \])lain awa\ .m e)ffenc»', 
ete‘., by talking at length and ve-ry te'chnically, 
in the; hope that eiiu' s nite'i loeutoi iua\ be* se> 
be*muse-d that he will not pin’sue- tlic mattm : 

Army: lltfo . <’1. blinded with science (]>. f>f). 

blinder. 4. (Mostly m ]»!.> .\ bad cigar; a 

rank e-ig.irt*t.te* . ( dckiies^’ . ('. 20. 

blink, on the. too of e)rde*r ; e-sp applied to 
me-ehainsm : K.A.F. ; 1912 , . Adopted from 

I .S.A. 

blink-pickings. Cigarette butts ]uck<‘d u]> from 
gutte*r or ])ayem<‘nt ; .\usiralian loyy . C. 20. 
B., KM2. ( f. blink, 4 {Dirt.). 

blinks. 4. fives: (.'ea-kney s' • from ca. 1870. 
Graham Se-teui. Ibliran Boiv, 1945. 

blister, n. 4. Fl.it. jeotuiterance- winch, on an 
aircTaft, lies abo\r and below the fusrlage* anei 
ene lo.ses a gun ]>osition ■ IL.A.F. sniee- ca. 1925: 
ceJI. by 1942, j. 11. tV F. 

blitz. A bombing by aircraft.: heiie-c, \ .,te) air¬ 
craft-bomb (a place ) : 1940, e sp in the London 

blitz (Se>])t. 1910 .May 1941). “ 1 be* word that has 

re‘ceive*el the- gre*a1.cst currency at. liome anef abroad 
is blitz, as nemn aiiel ye rb,’ Le'ste'r \’. Bcrrey 
Fngb.sh War Slang ’) in 77ie Nation, Neiv. 9, 1940. 
F.v Gcr. Blitz, liglitnnig, anel Blitzki teg, that light¬ 
ning warfare whieh (h-rmany eamelne teel in Ajiril- 
June 1940.—-2. 1 )e*rivative‘iy, a se'vere* ro]>nmanel, 
te) re*j>rimanel He*ve*rely : 1941, orig. military: cf. 

strafe, m, 4, anel V., 4, in Diet.- - ‘ 'J’he sjirmg 

eJeun whieh take's ]>la(*e‘ whe*n irnjietrtant officials are; 
expectcei,’ H. & F. : Se*rvie;e‘s : since* late 1941. 

blitz, solid lump of. ‘ A large* cletsc-flying forma¬ 
tion of enemy aircraft ’ (Fartnelge*, 1945) ; K.A.F'. : 
since* 194t). tSee.; pre;e. 

blitz buggy. An amhulanee- ; but alsei any fast 
tranapeirt vejhicle : orig. K.A.F.: 1941. H. & F. 
By 1944 itH‘ amhulanee ’ sense was, in the H.A.F.^ 
almost official.—2. See ‘ Canadian 
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blitz flu. Influenza caused by arising during * the 
Blitz ’ : 1940. Herrey. Sec blitz. 

blitz it. To ‘ get a move on ’ : Cajx^ 1’oun 
University : 1940 4- ; ob. The. Cape Tovm AnjUN, 
July 4, 1940. 

blitz-ridden. ‘ Daruag(*d f)ey(jnd repair,’ H. & 
P. : since 1941 : ob. by 1940. S(‘e blitz. 

bloater, my. Also as vocative to a man's mule 
friend : Cockneys’ ; from ca. IHHO. B. & L. 

blob, n.—4. Also as term of abuse* ; c.g. ‘ ^’ou 
ugly blob ! ’ : late C. 19 -20, 

blob, be on ; be blotty. (<>1 men) to be mueb 
excited, s(*xually : low ; ('. 20, 

block, v.^—o. To stand (Honuauu*) a drink : low, 
ca. 18110- 90, August 18()4. 

block-buster. A bea\y bomb ofgnMit jiem'trative 
power: It.A.F. and journalistic coll.; 1942 • . 
.laekson. 

’•‘block of ice mob. Welsliers . e. : C.. 20. F. I >. 
Sharjie. 1928. Jlhyming .^htcr )n(>h : see shice, 
the. 

blocks. ‘ “ 1 ni just about two-blocks. Jack ” i.s 
as much as to .sa\, “ I'm led u]> 0* th<- teeth". 
When t\\o blocks oi a juircbase are drawn t.ogelhei. 
they cannot m(»ve any lurthei,’ (lran\ill(“ : Na\al • 
since ea. 1920. (1. chocker. 

bloi;. A ser\anl boy in one of the houses: 
Ifugby Schoolboys' ■ fiom ca. iStlO. .V perversam 
of -2. Hi'iiei*, a common bo\ of the town: 

id. : C. 2fl. Cl. : 

blog, V. I’o ilefeat ; I’ugby Schooltioys' : C. 20. 
bloke, n. (]). bb). The nuane«‘ ' a e.ibm.an's 
customer’ occurs in Oct. 184S. 'fhe 

word blitkc 18 a common term among cabmen 
h. ‘ 4'he comm.mder - the si'cond in command—is 
“ the bloke " ' Na\al . (20. ‘ 'rallrail.' 

bloke, \. 'I'o l)e that oflieer ^^hom a s])eeili(‘d 
batman teniK niilit,ir\ ; trom ca. 1910. lflak<‘r. 

‘'J'he Majoi was to “bloke" ]»ermam-ntly i(»r 
Riding.’ ICv blohf, a batman's word for the ollici'r 
h<‘tends. Contrast bat, ^: (]■'• 
blokery* ‘ 1 be male sex in general and bachel(»rs 
in particular.' lb. 1941 : N.Z. and .\ustialian : 
(\ 20. Sec* bloke ni Dirt. 

blonde job. ‘ A lair-haired member of the 
W.A.A.F.’ (H. A' P.) ; R.A.F. .since' 1940. 

blood and guts, (h'neral I’.itton of the U.S. 
Army ; 1944 (d. 1945). A real warrior ! 

blood back, get one’s. To avenge' a relative, a 
fric'iid, by shooting down the* enemy aircraft, 
rc'sjionsible for his death : IC.A.F. : since 1940. 
H. & V. 

blood (-) bath. A big battle Witli heavy casual 
ties; since ca. 1917. Cojued frcmi the* Uermans, 
who calk'd the Battle <»f the Somme {19B»), ‘ The 
Blood Hath 

blood brothers. I'wo ]>als that h.ive been on 
active service* together : coll. : 1940 

blood chit. ‘ A ransom note su])]ilied to pilots 
Hying over jiossibh' hostile' territory ni the Fast . . . 
Sonief imc's calk'd “ gooly chit " ’ (tlack.son) ; 
R.A.F. : since' ca. 1920, by 1944, j.- 2. Hence, 
since ca. 1925, ‘ any written authori.sation sujeplie'd 
to any individual to co\er him ’ (Jackson). Lit., a 
chit or note' that saves his blood or life. 

bloodhound. A Bow Street officer ; ca, 1815-40. 
iSfs^iions, Dec. 1819 (p. 75). 

blood-tub. A t heatre* ‘ specialising in the worst 
forms of bloeid-and-thunder melodrama, and 
gemerally giving two shows a night ’ : Londoners’ : 
from ca. I S85 ; extant. Applied orig. to a pojmlar 


theatre in N.W. London.—2. A variant (R.A.F.) 
citc'd by Jackson (‘ flying or earthbounel ’), of:— 
blood wag(g)on. An ambulance : originally and 
mainly R.A.F, : since (*a. 1929. IT. & P, 

bloody, aelj. (]). fk)), must be dateid to ca. 1780, at 
least. /SV',v.vi07/.s', May 1785 (p. 772), ‘ The; juisoncr, 
Fe*nne*ll, swore an oath if he had a knife he would 
cut his bloody fingers oil ’. 

bloody-minded. Obstructive, ek liberately ‘ diffi¬ 
cult ])ig-hc<adcd, vindictive. ; coll. : since 1920.— 
2. ilenea*. (?) ‘ rebe*llious in conse-epienee; eif some 
injiistu-c,’ Granville* : Naval : since ea. 1920. 'J’he 
noun. blon(l}/- 7 nindrdhf.s.s, has e xisted since the 
e-arlv 1920's. 

blotch. Blottingyiajier : Scottisli J’ublio 

Sclmol.s’ : late ('. 19 -20. ban Mill(*r, School Tic, 
P>.25. Alse) in Yeukshire elial.—2. A term of 
aluise* : freim ca. 1925, Ian Hay, llou,9f‘mast,rr, 
1920. 

blots. See ‘ Golston's 

blotto. Strong liepior : Army : 1914-18. Ex 

the aelj. 

blouse or blousy suit. A singleton ; eaid- 
]))ayers’ : 20. ’He holds only a blouse (or a 

lilou.se* .suit).’ Perha])s blouse eferives liom the 
e>tbe*r, and tliat other - bloody louse suiti. 
blouse suit. See green suit, 
bloused. ‘ I had only the King (or any other 
carel) bloused’-- 1 had only a Hingk'ton King 
Australian card-jilayers’ : ('. 20. (Hr J, \\. 

Sutlu'rland, Jan. 21, H4I.) fix pree'. 
blousy suit. See blouse. 

blow, v.,—7 (p. 07). Ksjj., tf) abscond on bail.— 
lO. 'I'o smoke (a pipe) : since ca. 1840 ; (d). Sessions, 
March 1848. ‘ 1 could . . . blow my “ liaeca " ' ; 
He-my Mavhew, 7’/e Crcrit W'o/bl of Londov, JH5t'', 
Sbetrt f<»r blow a cloud {Dirt.).- 11. To sujx'rcliarge 
(ear or aero engine) ; pp] adj., bloirn : since ca. 
1925. Cf. blower, 7. 
blow, get a. St'r* blow, n.. 4 {Dirt.). 
blow a reed. To have (too) much to sav : Armv : 

('. 20 . 

blow cold ; usually hr hloivinej cold, to be cooling 
oft 111 sexual ardour : coll. ; siner* ca. 1910. 

blow-down (someone's) ear. 'To w4iis])er to him . 
ow ; (5 20. F. l>. Sharjic, The Flylmj Squad, 1928. 

blow-in, n. A new comer, «*sp. as .still unaccepted : 
.\ustralian : G. 20. B., 1942. Kx the v.— see 

Dirt. 

blow one’s wig. Si*e jive. 

blow-up. n., 4. A quarri'l, ‘ row ’ or troulile: 
earlier in Sessions, June 1827. 

blow up. —0. V.i., ‘ to call the mt'n to work ; 
used by foremen and gangers ’ (B. & L.) ; coll. : 
irom ca. 1870.—7. (Of a ’jilanc) to crash-land 
and catch lire : R.A.F. ; since ca. 1920. Sgt-Pilot 
F. Rhodes. lett(*r of Sejit. 20, 1942. 

blowed, be (p. 08). Earlier in ‘ I am blowcd if I 
ajqieer ag<*(*nst him unless 1 am drogged in ’ : 
Si ss ions, 1827. 

blower, 5 (p. 68). Hence in gen. Army use by 
1929, H. & P.—7. An aircraft sujiercharger. 
R.A.F. : since ca. 1925. Jackson. (Mrrent since 
ca. 1925 in motor-garage s.—8. An air-raid siren : 
mostly A.R.P. workers’: 1940 -f. The Netc 
Statesman, Aiig. 20, 1941.—9. A deserter from the 
Armed Forces : since ca. 1941. The {London) 
Star, Jan. 25, 1945. Ex blow, v.—10. Hence, as in 
‘ 'J’hen Jjord Hewart asked, “ What is a blower ? ”, 
he was told he was a man who ” blew' money back 
to the course ” and saved bookmakers from heavy 
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losses ’ : The Evening News, July 12, 1939 : raco- 
ooiirae s. : since ca. 1930. 

blowing (p. OvS) : 1871, Knocking about, by C. J. 
Money. (B., 1941.) 
blown out. See lelt sucking the mop. 
Wbber-boiler. A variant, (from ca. 1800) of 
blubber-hunter B. & L. 

blubberation. Weeping : coll. : 1812, Kejccted 
Addresses; ob. by 1890, f by 15)20. 

bludge. —2. To be a harlot's bully : Australian ; 
Leonard Mann, A Murder in Sydney, 1937. Kx 
sense 1.—3. Hence, to ask for, to ‘ scrounge ’ ; 
Australian low : since ca. 1910. Lawson da.ssop. 
We Were the Hats, 1944, ‘ Probably a Free French¬ 
man bludging a lift —4. (Kx 2.) To hludge on, to 
impose or sjionge on : Australian ; since ca. 1910. 

B. , 1912 . 

bludger. —3. A sponger : Australuin low s. : 

C. 20. B., 1942. Fx bludge, v., a. 

blue, n.—8. Maltesi' beer : Services ? : since ca. 
1933. Ex the blue labcd of the most general make. 
—9. A siiiurnons : Ansiralian : ('. 20. B., 1942. 

Ex colour ol paper.—10. Hence (?), a mistake ; a 
loss: Australian: since ca. 15)20.—11. \ ariant of 
bluey, 3 {IHel.) : E. 20.-~12. A brawl ; Australian 
low : C. 20. Lawson Glassop, II c Were the 
1944. 

blue, V.—7. To fight or attack (someone) : 
Australian since ca. 1925. B.. 15)42. 

blue, bit of. ‘ An obscene or libidinous anecdote * 
(B. & L.) : from ca, 1870. 

blue, drive. To dme ‘ all out ’ ; motor-racers’ : 
from ca. 1020. Peter Chamberlain. Cf. till all is 
blue, q.v. in Dirt, at blue, till all is. 

blue, in the. —4. Out of control : Australian ; 
since late 192()’s. B,, 1942. Cl. sens<*s I, 3 (p. 09). 

blue, till the ground looks. Nee ‘ Tavern terms 
§ 2 : cf. blue, till all is, j). 05). 

blue, true {Diet.): cf. ('Hd of §2 m ‘Tavern 
terms ’. 

blue blazes. Hell: from ca, 1870. B. & L. 
Ex blue flames frt)in brimstom*.—2. Spirituous 
liquors : non-aristocratic . from ca. 1873. Ibid, 
blue bottle, 2 (p. 09). Bevived ca. 1840. 

G. W'. M. Reynolds, The Mysteries of London, 
1840. 

blue-caps, the. Service police: since ca. 1930. 

H. & P. 

blue-chin. An actor : Australian : E. 20. 
B., 1942. As he shaves toward.s evening, so, 
during the <iay, he's unshav'cn. 

blue chips. Eoal : proletarian: niid-(h 19-20: 
ob. by 1940. James Bent, Criminal Life, 1891. 

blue-domer. An officer that absents himself 
from church parade : military : ca. 1890-1910. 
H. A. Vaehell, Phoebe s Cnest House, 1935), ‘ God 
could be worshipped best under the blue dome of 
his own heaven ’. 

blue job. A policeman ; also the Navy : R.A.F.: 
since ca. 1939. H. & P. CT. brown job. 

blue light. vSenso 2 derives ex the fact that, in the 
Indian Army, a blue light is the symbol of temper¬ 
ance. Kipling, in ‘ Bobs ’, a poem on Lord Roberts 
(appearing in The Pall Mall Gazette in Dec. 1893), 
speaks of him as ‘ Bluelight Bobs ’.—3. A Wamint 
Gunner: Naval : since ca. 1920.—4. A wild 
rumour: Army in North Africa: 1940-3. Keith 
Douglas, Alarnein to Zem Zem, 1947, ‘ Fantastic 
rumours, called blue lights, began to circulate 
blue lights, shit. To feel exceedingly afraid: 
Services : 1940 -h* Cf. blue louk (p. 70). 


blue moon (p. 70). Nearly forty years earlier in 
J. Burrowes, Life in St (horge's Fields, 1821. 

Blue Orchids. See College Boys, 
blue pencil. Used to take the place of an un- 
pnntabh^ work or ])hra.so : coll. : since oa. 1920. 

Blue Peter. —^3. Ixuig Service and Good (Jonduet 
IMedal : Naval : C. 20. Granville. 

bluebird. A (pretty) ‘VVaaf’: R.A.F. : sineo 
ca. 1941. Partridge. Ex Maeterlinck’s The Blue¬ 
bird of lia])])ine8s. 

bluebottle. Sia* blue bottle ( Din.). 

Bluey. 1 'he Nt'ar East—l‘igy])t, Palestira', ; 
Army : 1940 3. Ex ‘ the blue Mediterranean ’. 

bluey. —0. A man that drinks rnothylatevi sjuiit : 
c., ('.sp, tramps’ : E. 20. 
blug. See blag. 

bluggy occurs earlier in American llabberton’s 
IP b n's Babies, J87f). 

blunt end, the. ‘ Landlubber’s term for the stern 
of tile ship. See sharp end.' Granville : E-. 20. 
blunted (p. 71) survived until ca. 15)10. 
blurb wa.N mv’eiited by Frank Gidett Burgess, the 
American liuinonst : A. 11. Holt, Phrase Oriqins, 
1930. 

bly-hunker is also spelt hly-hunka and is ]>rob. of 
Shelta origin. 

bo-peep. —3. the stoeks : ca. 1700 1830 One’s 
head ]>eeps out. 

board, n.--4. ‘ The use of hoard for the floor (»1 a 
shearing shed is also slang, whence comes a full 
board and boss-over-ihe-board,' B.. 15)f! ; Xcw 

Z(‘uland and Australian rural : since ea, ISSO ; by 
15)10, coll. Over the board occurs in Arche;- liu^selJ, 
Gone Nornad, 15)30. 

board you ! Pass tlie bottle on • naulical 
(— 1890) ; ob. 

boat.— 2. A motor-ear u.s(m1 for races nifhor- 
racer.s’ : from ca. 15)28. iVter ('hamlKTlain. 
Punning medor-boal. 3. A submarine (usually ]>1.) : 
Naval ; kuk'c ca. 15)20. Graiivdli*. -4. A Imiidcr's 
oradh : buikhu's’ j(/cuiar ; (_^ 20. 

boathook. A preventer—an 8-foot yviic used by 
the London I’lre Brigade: E. 20. 

bob, u.,2 (a slnllmg), goes back more than twenty 
years earlier than the autliority eiti-d on p 72 ; it 
occurs in Sessions, June 1789. 

bob, V.—2. To he subservient to aulhonly ; to be 
punctilious (and often a shadij anxious) in observa¬ 
tion of the regulations; hence boblnr, one who is 
this or who does this, and bob on, to be \ er\ re.spect- 
ful towards one’s suyierior: Army, vs]>. m the 
Guards regimmits. See, e.g., Rog* r Grinstead, 
Some Talk of Alexander, 15)43, and Th> y Dug a Hole, 
1940. Ex S.E. bob, to curtsey. 

Bob, old blind. Penis; Jiamhetli )'ocknevs': 
(!. 20. IVi-.soni)i(;,ition. 

bob a nob. —2. Hence, hair-cutting; since ca. 
19.30 ; t by 1917. 

bob down “you’re spotted! A c.p, (from ca. 
1920) : ‘ Your argument (e.xcuse, etc.) is so very 
weak that you need not go on ! ’ 

Bob Hope. A flying bomb; July-Oct. 1941. 
Daily Express, Aug. 14, 1944, ‘ “ When you hear 
them coming,” I was told, ” you bob, hope for the 
best ” A pun on the name of the famous 
American comedian, 
bob it I See bob ! in Din. 
bob, line and sinker,- -lock, stock and barreL See 
lock, stock and barrel, bob, line and sinker, 
bob on. See bob. v., 2. 
bob tail ; bob-tail. See bobtail {Din.), 
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bob to a ‘ To ingratiate oneself -witli 

an offieer’ (.hickson) : Services : since ca. 

S<^e bobbing. 

bobber. —4, A filleter of fish ; tishinp trade s. : 
C. 20. It now verg(‘H on coll. (The Regional wire¬ 
less programme of Nov. 23, 1U3().) Ex E.E. boh, 
to tap. 

bobbers. A fringe of pieces of eoi k or wood worn 
on a hat to kee]) tin; fli(‘S away : Australian : lute 
a 19-20. R, 1942. 

bobbin !, that’s the end of the. d'hat’s the end of 

it ! ; that ’s finisherl ! : non-aristocratie eoll. c.y). 
verging on ]woverhial S.E. ; mid-C. n»-2(»; ol). 
B. iV. E.. ‘ . . . When all tin* thread is wound oil a 
bobbin or H]iool. ... It roH<' from the refrain of a 
song which \\as ])()])ul:ir in IS.IO.’ 

bobbing. An attenijit to curry favour with a 
superior: Services, since ea. Jft'lO. Jl. I\ J.\ 
curtHeying.—2. Sc<‘ dry bobbing. 

bobby, 1 (j>. "3). My earliosl, reconl for i1, is 
Si’tnoons (Surrey cases), .lunc 1S4I. ‘ ])odd\ 

calf: Australian: 2<). B.. 1942. H\ eorru]>- 

tion. 

bobby peeler. A ])olicriiKm ea. ivwi 70. 
Ih A L. See bobby (Jhet.]. 
bobby, swallow. See swallow bobby. 

Bob’s your uncle. I'.verytliing is ^u rlert • e ]i ; 
from ca. iH'.tO . sligiitly oh. ’ ^ ou go an<l ask t'»r 
the joh—and lie remenihers \our name and 
your uncle ' 

Bocker. Bokker. 

bod. A ho(l\. i.e. a leal ]»cison. a ]K‘i.von actually 
availal'li : B A 1'. : since ca. 193.7. ,iucUs(»n. 

bodge. i . ( hnst’s llos-julal : ('. 2<'. 

Maqiles. Ex hinnf ? 

Bodger or Bldge, the. The llcadmaster : Biighv : 
late 17 19'29. Maqiles. IWf/rr C()rru])t.s />os.s, ami 
biiiijc thins and shortens bodiji r. ' First a])plied to 
Dr.lames, licadmaster l.s9r)-]999 ' (Mar])les). 

bodier (p. 74). A little earlier in iJo.tiana, II, 
ISIS. 

body, To pnneh (one's ojijiouent > on the body 
— l.e. the trunk: j)Uglll>tli‘ eoll.; ea. iMt') 79, 
Boxiaim. II, ISIS. 

[B(k 1\, the. ‘ Ward freiiuently uses a number of 
slang Utims. s( riu* ol them vulgar, for varnuis parts 
of the hod\. Tlie lolloping . . . occur fairly often 
in hjs works ' : es]). iti London : 17(M>-2.7. 'Phe 

head was noddb (1703) ; i-yes were pn prrs (1722); 
hrea-sts, buhlms (1703) and duwplings (1709) ; feet, 
pvllitois (1709) and the rare pid<\sta]{< (1703) ; a hand 
was a pdw (17tKM ; the nose, baik (1715) or handle of 
one's fa-ci (1703); tongue, clof/pir (1700): the 
behind, huiu-jiddie (1709), scat (1709), tail (1703) or 
tobp ( 1703) ; a face, Jiz (1700) ; teeth were stumps 
(1709, hut IS this eoiTcet ?) ; ent rails, puddings 
(1703). Matthews.) 

body (-) and (-) soul lashing. ‘ A piece of ro]H-, 
tied belt-wise round an oilskin which a me.s.smate 
can grab if a man is in tlanger ol falling overboard,’ 
Granville ; Naval : (7 20. 

body-bag. A shirt : low : ea. 1S20-70. Sinks. 
body-snatcher, 8. Also K.A.E. : since ca. 1939. 
IP. & 17 

buffer. See bofdng. 

boffin. I'snally the boffins, the inventor.s working 
for the advancement of aviation : R.A.P’. Dating 
sinci' before the war of 1939-4o, it gen. in the 
,Services only in 1944 (W/Cdr Robin l\ iSlcDouall, 
letter of .March 27, 1945). A fanciful name of the 
Lewis Carroll type, yet with a glance at ‘ baffle ’ (the 


hafflings = the baffling fellows = those who baffle 
the enemy) and perhaps at ‘ The Boffin Books ’—a 
delightful series for children.—2. In the Navy, any 
officer over 40 years of age : since ca. 1940, Granville. 

boffing, vbl n. ; boffer. Masturbation ; one who 
indiilgcH in a specific instance : low : siriee ca. 
1930. 

bog, n,, 1 (p. 74). Earlier in Spy, 1825 ; orig., 
Oxford University.—3. (Short for bog-whed) a 
bicycle : Marlborough (V)ll<‘ge : 0. 20. 

*bog(-)gang. A party of convicts detailed for the 
work defined at bOg, 2 (Diet.) ; same period. 
V>. A- L. 

bog in, v.i. To eat (heartily) : to work I'licrgetic- 
ally : Australian: biUi C7 19-20, B,, 1942. 

bog man. A term of abuse in the Army, osp. in 
the Guards : .since ca. 1930. (Jf. shit, n., 2 (Dirt.). 

bog off. Po dejiart ; to take oft : Air Force : 
since ea. 1937. Charles Graves, Seven Pileds, 1943. 

bog(-)wheel. A bicycle: (kimbridge nndergradu- 
at<‘s’ ; ea. 1924-40. Its wheels are—like the ga[> 
in a water-(i(»set seat—round. Of. bog, n., I 
().. 74). 

Bogey, Colonel. See Colonel Bogey, 
bogh. 'Po get ; hold ; make (esj). a person) 
woik ; Shelta : ( 7 18-20. B. & L. 

bogie. A bathe : Australian : since ca, 1815. 
Al«‘\. PlaiTi.s, The Emigrant Family, 1849. Ex 
Ahoiiginal. 

bogs. See bog, n., in Dirt. 

bogus, 11 . One who is detei'ted in a pretence, a 
blulL a sham : Services : since ca. 1935. PP. & P7 
Lx the adj. (p. 75). 

bogy, 7. See bogie. —9. An aircraft sus^iectcd to 
be hostile : R.A,P7 : 1939 -r.—10. See last sense of 
sweep, n.. HI Diet. 

bogy, make a. To make a mistake ; Regular 
Army : late (7 19-20; ob, by 194(3. See bogy, n., 
5(p.‘75). 

bod up, n. An argument : a quarrel: 
Aiistr.ilian : (7 20. B,, 1942. 

boded, mlj- Tj]).sv : Australian : sinei* ca. 1918. 
boded rag. A stiff shirt : Australian ; since ca. 
1910. Baker. 

boiling.—2. Short for boiling, the whole (p. 75) : 
coll. : since ca. 1930. Jackson. 

boiling, the whole (p. 75). Pkirlier in ‘ A Real 
Baddy Heal Life in Ireland, 1822. 

Bojer or Boojer. A Boer ; esp. a Boer soldier : 
English soldiers’ : in the South African M7ar. 

*bok. A girl. South African c. : C. 20. The 
Cape Times, May 23, 194(1. Afrikaans. 

bokker or bocker. A Piowler hat : Au.stralian : 
since ea. 1920, B., 1942, Ex boxer, 2 (J)ict.). 

boko, adj. Blind in one eve ; Australian : 
(7 20. B., 1942. 

Boley or Boly. A Bolingbroke aircraft : 

K.(7.\.1'7 : 1910-5. Canadian form of the Blenheim. 
boUicks or boUocks. See badocks. 
bolo. ‘ “ IVhat’s Bolo ? ” “(Mckneyed; any¬ 
thing not correct in tlio Coldstream Guards is 
Bolo Geralil Kersh, They Die with Their Boots 
Clean, 1941. PTob ex bow-legged. 

Bolshie.---2. Hence, since ca. 19.30 and usually 
small 6'd, a synonym of bloody-minded ; pig¬ 
headed ; obstructive and deliberately difficult; esp. 
in the Forces: 1939+. Without political signi¬ 
ficance. 

bolt upright. An emphasis-tag: mostly Cock¬ 
neys’ : from ca. 1880. E.g. I’ll be damned, bolt 
upright.’ 
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bolted. See mill, been through the. 
bolters, have not the. Of person or racchorae, to 
have no chance of winning the race or contest: 
Australian sporting ; since ca. 1920. B., 1942. 

Ex holt, to run away. 

Boly. See Boley! 

bomb. In address, a bomhardior : military (cap. 
K.A.) : since ca. 1920. H. & P. 

Bomb Alley. The Straits of iMessina : Naval and 
Merchant Naval from mid-194() to mid-1949, then 
only historical.—2. The enemy-held stri]) of coast 
between Tobruk and the British lines in Kgvpt: 
1941-9. 

bomb-happy. With nerves gone, through ex¬ 
posure to bombing : Army : 1940 (Lawson 

(Uas.so]), We Were the 1944; W/(’dr Robin P. 

McDouall, letter of April 12, 1945.) ('ontrast the 
R.A.F. flak-happy. Also as n., a person with 
bomb-shattered nerves. 

bomb up. ‘To load an aircraft vith bombs’ 
(Jackson) : R.A.F. coll. : since 1999; at lat(‘st by 
1944, j. 

Bombay bowler. A service-issue tc){>ee : R.A.F.: 
since ca. 1925. (Sgt Gerald Emanuel. letter of 
March 29, 1945.) Alliterative—and, w(‘ll, Bombay 
ifi hot. The Sergeant, however, says ‘ Becaiisi^ 
usually jettisoned at Bombay, port of entry into 
India, by reason of its uncomiortable w'cight 

Bombay fizzer. ‘ A small tumbler of water with 
a teaspoonfiil of sherbet in it ’, Richards : Indiati- 
Army coll. ; from ca. 18S(). 

bomber boy. Any member (though esp. the pilot) 
of a bomber crew : R.A.F. coll. : since 1999. 
Jackson. 

bombo.—9. Whisky : Australian: C. 20. B., 

1912. E.\ bumbo, 2 (Diet.). 

bona, adv. V ery : pari vans' : since ca. iHbO. 
(P. H. Emerson, Sigjior Lippo, 1893.) Ex the adj. 
—see p. 77. 

bond-hook or bondhook. A variant of bundhook 
(p. 104). 

bone, n.—3. The bone is the penis ereclus : 
Cockneys’: mid-(^ 19-20.—4. A dollar: C. 20. 
Nourishing. 

bone boots. To get a Jiatent-leather finish on 
one’s Service boots ; Regular Army coll. : ('. 20. 

bone-head (or one word). A boxer : R.A.F. : 
since ca. 1995, Jackson. He needs it or hi; would 
not be one. 

bone in the throat (etc.), Tlu'se phra.se.s occur al.so 
in the lorm in onf's throat (I'tc!.). 

bone-shaker.—2. Hence, ‘ any old vehicle wliich 
pa8.seng(‘rs find uncomfortable,’ H, J, Oliver (see 
Bovril) : coll. ; (’. 20. 

bones and hair. Buenos Aires : mostly nautical: 
lab; C. 19-20. 

bong. “2. Dead: Australian pidgin: from ca. 
1800. Jb & L. Ex Aborigine. 

bonk, n.—2. The n.—from 1920—corresponding 
to : 

bonk, V.—2. Hence, to hit (v.t.) resoundingly : 
mostly Public Schools’ : irom 1919. 

bonk ! Bang ! : coll., mostly (’ockneys’ ; (’. 20. 
Echoic. Whi'iuc bonk, v., in Dirt, and Addenda. 

bonker, stone-wall. A ‘ stone ’ ( - absolute) 
certainty : since ca. 1990. 

bonkers. Slightly drunk, light-headed : Naval ; 
since ca. 1920. Granville. Perhaji.s cf. bonk, 
v.i. {Diet.). 

Bontoger, Bontogeriro, Bonzerino, Bonziorie 

Elaborations of bonza (Diet.) : G. 20. B., 1942. 


bony. Good : Christ’s Hospital : late 0. 18-20. 
Maqiles ; ex Latin O bone. /, Oh, good man I 
boob. To blunder. Army and Air Force : since 
ca. 1930. R. M. Davison, letter of Se]>t. 20, 1942; 
H. & P. : cf.—and si^e— black, n., 2. Gsually v.i., 
butocc. v.t., as in tho R.A.F. boob a landing, to land 
clumsily, 

booby-hutch. 3 (p. 79). Earlier in Heed's Weekly 
Journal, .liine 4, 1720. 

bood. A b('tlrooni ; a sh'cping-cubiclo : girls’ 
Public Schools’ : (k 20 (R. G. Hutchinson, The 

Answering (ilory, 19.92.) lOx boudoir. 

book, n.—5. A newspajier, a magazine : illiterate 
coll. : since ca. 1880. 

book, be with. (To be) engaged in wanting a 
book : authors’ : since ca. 1990. On {be) with 
child, pregnant. 

book all right but doesn’t know what page he’s on. 
He’s in the. He's light but he doesn’t know why : 
Australian c.]). : since ca. 1925. B., 11G2. 

book of (the) words. A catalogue : jocular coll. : 
from ca. 1880.—2, A libretto : id.: from ca 1890. 

booked for kingdom come. Facing rertain 
death ; on one's death-bed : coll. : G. 20 ; orig. 
rail way men’s. 

bookmaker’s pocket. Siu' book-maker (THrt.). 
bookra (a better s]>i'lling). Set' bukra in Dirt. 
books, the. Works of reference; coll.; (20. 

* Oh. look It uj) in the books,’ 

Boom. Lord Trenchard : since ca, 1918. Ex 
his booming voice, 

boom, n.- 2, ‘ Pushing, by vigorous jniblicity, a 
pi'rson, game, or book ’ : from ca. 1890 : coll, till 
ca. 1905, then S.E. J'here was, e.g., a Trilby boom 
in 1H9<> 7. 

boom-boom. A soldier : children’s, esp, O.ick- 
neys’ ; from ca. 191 fi. Lchoic. Monniver, 2, 
boom boom is a T'ldgm term (Pacific Islanders’, 
Thailanders’, Koreans’, and what have you) for 
rifle fire, cannon lire ; a rille, a (‘annon ; lighting or 
to fight, war. For instanct' m Prisoner-of-\Var 
camps in the Far East, 1942 -5, boom boom yashe 
means ‘ a rille rest ’—see * Pnsoner-of-War Slang ’ 

7. So Widely is Ixmm boom accejited as echoically 
preci.se that little children all over tlu' world U8<' it. 

boom oft. To fight off; scare away: Naval: 
1934—.5, Echoic of heavy gunfire. 

boomer. —4. Hcncc, anything (‘xtraordinary : 
Au.siralian : (k 20. (Authority as for Bovril.) 

booming. Large ; Australian ; from ca. 1800 ; 
oh. B. & L. Perhaps ex boomer, 2 {Dirt.). 

bOOmpS-a-daisy ! Domestic and nurs<;rv c.p. tf> 
a child that has knocked its heail or falls over ; late 

G. 19-20. Snggf'sted by ups-a-daisy ! 

boon companion {Diet.): cf. 2 of ‘Tavern 
terms 

*boop, V. ; usually as vbl n., booping, making a 
fuss ubfiut a trifle : Services : sirici* ca. 1995. 

H. & P. A blend of echfiic boo -f wee/i. 

boost, n.—9. A supercharging ; additional pres¬ 
sure ; R.A.F. coll. : since ca. 1925. Jackson, ‘ I 
gave her Ian aircraft] all the boost 1 had ’ ; he cites 
the eorre.sponding v. Ex sense 1. 

boost, be in high or low. (Of jierBons) to be in 
good or bad form : (.’oastal Forces’ (Naval) : 
1940 5. In ref. to engines. 

Boot Hill. A graveyard : Canadian miners’ : 
G. 20. 

bootie (or -y). Beautiful: Society girls’ : ca. 
1840 80. Diprose’s Book about London, 1872. Gf. 
nursery bootijul or booftU. 
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bootlaces. ‘ 'J'ho narrow strips of flesh carved off 
a especially when oj)enitig up the neck of a 

fl(‘ece by a roiif^h shearer an* bootlaces,' li., J941 : 
Australian and New Zealand rural : late (J. 19 20. 

boots, it (or that) didn’t (or doesn’t) go into his (or 
my or your, <‘tc,). 'I'hen* IS (or was) an eflect, cer¬ 
tain though not obvious : c.])., mostly Cockneys’ : 
{ . 20. l.e. it did go elsewhere. 

boots up, hang one’s. 'I'o give up playing football, 
e:l.h(*r at end of scsison or finally : footballers’ coll. : 
C. 20. (Atkinson.) 

booze artist. A heavy drinker ; a drunkard : 
Australian : since ea. 1920. 11, 1942. 

booze Naffy. Such a N.A.A.F. 1. issue as included 
be<‘r anil H])irit8 ; Army : 19119-45. 

booze-out. A meal, esj). a good ‘ fi^ed ’ : Naval : 
from ca. 1H70 ; ob. II L. 

booze-up. A drinking bout : low; late C. 19 20. 
Si s.vons, Oct. 20, 1897. 

boozed Up (p. 81). llecordedin Australia in 1891. 
(Sidney d. liaker, letter.) 

Boozelier. A Fusiher : Regular 4rmy : C. 20. 
A blend of hfioze {[). 81) and fitsilor. 

boozing school. A military coll., dating from ea. 
1880. ‘ A boozing school gi-nerally consisted (»f 

three or four men who ]»o(iled th(“ir ])ay, one of them 
acting as treasurer, ’riiey allowed them.selves so 
mm-h for toiiacco or cigarettes and so much for a 
monthly Msit to the ^^omen m tin* Bazaar; tiie 
nnnainder was sjient on be<‘r. ()iily one basin was 
used Ix'tween a scliool ; it held a ijiiart and <-a('h 
man to(»k a drink in his turn from it, and each in 
turn walked to the bar with it when it wanted 
refilling. When money ran short they would 
liorrow money right and left, and sell any kit they 
did not want and also some that the\ did. Cenuim* 
boozing schools alwa\s ])aid their debts. . . . 
.After tliey had jiaid their debts they would decide 
ammig themseUes whether they would continue 
with the boozing school or not. After being on the 
tael' teetotal ‘ for about si.\ montli'> they would 
start boozing again witli a ca]utai of two hundn'd 
rupees.’ 1'his passage, m Richards, refers to the 
Indian .Army of the first decadi- of the C. 20 ; but 
the jiractiee, though now less usual. a])|)hes clse- 
wiuTi*, with an eipiivalcnt of a corre.spoiiding 
ca])ital sum. 

bob. To strike, slap. ]uish sharjily, punch : 
20. Gerald Kersh, Hill .Vi/soa, 1942, ‘ 1 hoh him 
m the stomach and he fell flat ’. Cf. bonk. 

borachio (]). 81). Influenced pcfha]»s hy Ror- 
rachio’s s]ieech. ‘ I will, like a true drunkard, utter 
all U» thee ’ ; Shaki'spcarc’s Much Ado. 

bore, n., (]). 82). There is, however, some 

evidenet* for finding the origin of bore in boar : 
R. R. Sheridan, letter of Sept. 1772 (S<»thehy’s 
catalogue, H. \. Thomp.son library sale) ; Sir 
W illiam ^Velle^ Re]>ys, letter of 1774 : with thanks 
to Ih'rek l’e])vs ^\■hlU■ley, Fsqre. If tiiis he correct, 
boar connotes uneoutlim-.ss and ignorance in speech 
or act ion. 

Borehole. See ‘ Pnsoner-ofAVar Slang 
boretto-man. Se(‘ * Rogues ’. 
bom yesterday, not. l^sp. ‘ I wasn’t born 
yestiTday ' (not a fool) : e.]>. : late C. 19-20. 
bos-eyed. Si^e boss-eyed (^hr/.). 
bosh lines, the. ('fhe) manonettea : showmen’s: 
from ea. 1855. R. & J.. Lit., violin atring.s. 

bosom. A hosom friend : G. 20. A. Neil Lyons, 
Simple S 11)1071, 1914. 

bosom clasper. A very emotional cinematic 


film : since ca. 1935. (James Agate in the Daily 
Express, Aug, 14, 1943.) 

boss-cockie.—2. Hence, ‘ top dog ’ : since ca. 
1920. 

boss one’s own shoes. To manage one’s affairs 
by oneself or jiersonally : U.S., anglicised ca. 1880 ; 
ol), R. & L, S(;e boss, v., 1 [Diet.). 
boss over the board. See board, n., 4. 
boss up. App. ex South .Africa. Francis K. 
Rrett ATuing, FiUjrhris Rest, 193(5, ‘ She was always 
breaking in on their trivialities, getting things done, 
“ bossing them up ”, as they called it on the Reef ’ 
on the Rand.—2. Hence, v.i., to work hard : South 
African : G. 20. Rrett Young, op. cit. 

bossaroo. A ‘ boss kangaroo ’ : Australian 
coll. : from ca. 1870. B. & L. 

bosun. See comment at sin bosun. 
hot, n.—4. A man ever on the move and, like the 
rolling stone, unable to gatiuT moss : Australian : 
since ca. 1920. Ex sense 1 (p. 83). 

bot, V. T V> borrow money ; (usually bot on] to 
sponge or impose on (others) : An.strahan and New' 
Zealand : since ea. 1925. R., 1941, Ex sen.se 1 of 

the n.—8(“e ]>. 83. 

bot, have the. To feel unwell .* to be moody : 
queridouH : New Zealand : since ca. 1930. Ik, 
1941. FJx bot, n., 2 (Did.). 

bot, work one’s. To ooit : low : C. 20. ‘ ” Is 

she working ? "—“ A'(‘h, her hot.” ’ l.e. bottom. 

bot about, v.i, ’To move restlessly from one place 
to anothi'r ; Australian : since 1920, 

bot-fly. —2. A sponger or a scrounger : since ca. 
1920. R., 1942. 

botanise, v.i. To go to Botany Ray as a convict : 
1819, Scott, in a letter : f by 1890. 
both ways ; bet both ways. See bet both ways. 
Botherams. A nuance of sense 1, ‘ a noisy jiarty ’ : 
Nov. 15, 183f), The Individual-, | by 1890. 

bottle, n. A share of rnoru'v : show'men’s ; 
1893, R, H. Emer.son.— 2. A reprimand, a dressing- 
dow'n ; especially, get a bottle, to be reprimanded : 
.N.'iw : since ea. 1920. H. k P. Short for ‘ a 
l)otth‘ of acid’: Granville.-~3. A wireless valve, 
cathode-ray tube : R.A.E. : since ca. 1935. (Sgt 
Gerald Emanuel, March 29, 1945.) Ex shape.— 
4. The bottle, the hip pocket : 1938, E. D. Sharjte, 
d'he Flying Squad. Gf. bottle, the, below. 

bottle, V.—3. See rim. -4. To eoit with (a 
woman) ; to impregnate : low : G. 20. 

bottle, on the.- 2. Engaged in pocket-picking ; 
c. . 20. (The Yorkshire Post, lati^li May 1937.) 

^bottle, the. Pu'kpoeketing : c. : G. 20. Gf. the 
shake. E. D. Shaqio, The Flying Squad, 1938. 

bottle-0. A dealer in, collector of, (Uiqity bottles ; 
hence, bottle-o's rouseabout (or roustabout), a piTson 
of no account : .Australian : re^p. since ca. 1910, 
1920. Raker. In bottle-collectors’ street cries, 
b(>tto - bottle. 

bottle of cola. A bowler : rhyming : C. 20. 
bottle of fizz, the. Rhymes whiz, n., 2 (p. 953). 
bottle of sauce. A horse : rhyming : late 
G. 19-20. 

bottle of Scotch. A watch ; rhyming : since 
ca. 1910. 

bottled.— 2. Tipsy : Society : since ca. 1930. 
Peter Traill, Half Ma.st, 193(). 

bottled sunshine. ‘ Scottish service (esp. Army) 
name for beer,’ H. & P. : since ca. 1930. 

bottler.—2. Expression of high praise or deep 
delight: New Zealand juvenile : G. 20. B., 1941. 

botto. Bee bottle- 0 . 
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bottom-drawer. Thoro is an earlier reference in 
S. P. B. Mais, A Schoolmaster's Diary, 1918. 

♦bottom road, the. A road leading (esp. from 
London) to the South Coast of England : tramps 
c. : C. 20. VV. A. Gape, Half a Million Tramps, 
1936. 

botts, the. See bots ( Diet. ). 

bounce. V. 1.—0. (Of a cheque) to be returned, 
as worthless, by the bank on which it has been 
dravvui : adopted ca. 1938 from U.S.A.—7. To 
attack (suddenly, imexpectedly) : Air Force : 
1939 d-. Briokhill & Norton, Escape to Danger, 
1946, ‘ About 12,000 feet they were bounced from 
above by three lOO’s ’.--8. To dismiss (a jierson), 
reject (a play) ; adopted, ea. 1940, from U.S.A. 

bounce, the grand. Dismissal (from a job) ; 
rejection (of a manuscM'ipt) : adopted, ca. 1940, 
from U.S.A. 

bounce the ball. To test public ojnnion or senti¬ 
ment ; test the stock marked ; New Zealand 
political coll. : since ca. 1920. B., 1941. Ex the 

])reliminaries usual among lootball(T.s, 
bound rigid. Bored still : sec bind, 
bounge ; bonge. Set> bung, n., 3 {Diet.), 
♦bouquet. A ])ayment in jicsos ; white-slavers’ 
c. (Argentine) : C. 20. .Mhert Loiidres, 77/e Hoad 
to Buenos Ayres, 1928, ‘ A “ bouquet " always imains 
]^sos.’ 

bovine heart. A human heart that has, through 
disease, grown as large as that of an ox : medical 
coll, (from ca. 1860) >, by 1910. j, B. & L. 

Bovril. ‘ A few years ago most young men here 
[in Sydney] said “ Bovnl ” uhf'ncver they lonml 
anything imimprcssive, and Uni\ersity stud/Mii’-: 
certainly made good use of the song, “ It all sounds 
like Bovril to me H. J. Oliver in The Bulletin of 
the Australian English Assodation, duly 1937. 
Prob. a euphemism for hallocks or balls used exclam- 
atorily ; prompted by bull shit. 

bovrilise. To omit all inessential matter from an 
advertisement; co]>ywritcrn’ coll. : since ca. lOd.'/. 
Ex Bovril, ‘ the best the meat '. 

♦bow, on the. ‘1 got m on the bow ’—without 
paying: C. 20; c. >, by 1945, low a. b. 1>. 
Sharpe, 1938. 

bow wave. A t^ ro sailor ; Canadian Nav/il ; 
since ca. 1920. H. & P.—2. Tn the K.N., a cap 
with a bow-wave effeid ; esp. at the H.N.C. Dart¬ 
mouth : C. 20. (iranville. 

bow-wow, on the. Australian shape of bOW, OB 

the. 

♦bower. A prisoner : C. 20. : Australian c. 7"', 
by 1940, low s. B., 1942. Ironic. 

bowl. A period of bowling; cricketers’ coll.; 
C. 20. Ex ob. S.E. bold: a delivery of the ball. 

bowl off. To die : 1837, Dicken.s ; t PdOO. 
E.D.D. 

bowl-over, n. A brawl ; a fight ; Australian ; 
C. 20. B., 1942. Cf. the v. ; p. 86. 

bowler hat, get a, is the Navy’s shape of b.h., he 
given a (]1. 86), (iranvilk*. 

bowler-hatted, be. To be returned to civil lili^ ; 
Services ; since ca. 1918. H, & P. See bowlcr 
hat (Diet.) ; vbl n., hoider-hatting. 

bowler’s double. 100 wickets d- 100 run.s in a 
season : cricketers’ : since ca. 1930. Humorous, 
on S.E. cricketer's double, 100 wdekets -f- 1,000 runs 
in a season. 

bows down f Be quiet; esp,, stop talking: 
Naval: since ca. 1925. H. & P. 
bowser king. An N.C.O. in charge of a bowser 


(towed petrol tanker) : Il.A.F. : since ca. 1930. 
Jackson. 

bowsprit. —2. Penis ; low nautical : ca. 1820- 
80. Uosgrave, Jrish High way man, 1889. 

bowyang or boyang ; by corruption, boang. A 
labourer; workman : Australian ; (-. 20. Kylie 
'I'cnriant, The Battlers, 1941. ICx bowyangs, bands 
worn about the trousers—above the knee. 

box, n. —6. An alidorninal protector: Marl¬ 
borough (V)llcge (aud (‘Iscwhcre) : 20.—7. A 

mail’s mom: Daltou Hall, Manchester : siiu’c ca. 
1919. 77tc Daltonian, Dec. 1946. 

box, V., 6. Earlier in ‘ Tom (Collins Such is 
Life, 1903.—7. Also box on, box along : to get 
along irith a p/usoii on givc-und-taki' ti*rm.s : since 
ca. 1920. (Atkinson.) Uf. box on (p. 87). 

box, be in a.- 2. Hence, to be in a state ot 
cotdusion ; New Zealand : U. 20. B.. 1941. 

box, on the. - 2. Hence, draw ing Fncndlv Soci(>tv 
bcnelits : go on the box, to have rccoiiri-e to them ; 
(’. 20. Francis Brett ^'onng, Dr linulUy Jinnern- 
beis. 193N. I.e. the box containing the Socady’s 
lUMd^. 

box clever. To use one's head, be a ‘ shrewdy ’ : 
biiua* cii. 1925. Janu's Curtis, 'I'fo (hit Kid, 1936. 
box kippers, unable to. S(f kippers, 
box of, make a. To muddle : Australian: C-. 20. 

B. . 1942. 

box of birds, a. h’lghtmg lit : New Zealand 
troo])s’ • 1939--45. J. H. Eull.irton, Troop Target, 
194‘b Singing with he/ilth and hajijuru'ss. 

box of toys. Nois<‘ : rhyming : Jat(* C. 19 20. 
Leri Ort/en, 193S. 

box office. (Df an actor) a Hiu'ce.-'S : Hieatncal 
and eimamitic coll. : since ca. 1925. “ Now, at 

last,, she s box ollit’e.’ 

box the wine bin. ’I'o leave the tabi/' aftiT 
drinking but little : fast Ide : ca. 1815 -40. Spy, 
II, 182»;. ‘ 

Box of Tricks. Euston Station : taxi-drivers’ ; 
S/qit. 1.3, 1941, The ID/7./// Tihgraph. Ex its 
sli.ijx'. 

box-up, To muddle, confuse: Australian; 

C. 20. Baker. 

boxa. \ anaiit s])elJing of boxer, 1 {Dirt.): 

B. , 1942. 

♦boxed in, be. To luivi' eut/Tcd a housi', I'sp. if 
Bingle-h.audetl : e. ; from e/i. 1860. Ji. &■ 1.. 

boy. 3. Bm.st<‘ad, in tlu* 1 h90'h, assiTb‘d that 
‘ tin bf>y ’ was incorrect ; ncvertbelc.ss, it docs 
oc/air. 

boy, on. See on boy. (3'. rut boy, to fail to 
ntt(-n<i to one's dut,i«-s ‘ on boy ’ ; Harr(»w School : 
trom ca. 1890. Eunn. 

boy friend, the ; the girl friend. Urig. {imi still 

used to imply an illicit s(‘X ndationsliif) (whi'ther 
liet<To or not) : mostly Londoners' : from ea. 1920. 
10\ U.S. ((’t. S.E. gentleman friend and liuly friend.) 
— 2. Hence, without any yiejonitivi’ iniplieatioii : 
orig. and mainly LondoruTs’ : from ca. 1929. 

boy in a (or the) boat. (3it»jns; low: late 

C. 19 20. 

bozzimacoo I Kiss my — - ! : low Yorkshire : ca, 
1850 1910. (Oliver Onions, GV/od Boy Seldom.) A 
corruption ol bnise. man eul. 

brace of shakes, in a (]>. 87). Earlier in Boxiana, 
HI. 1821. 

braced. Hi arty ; in excellent sjiirits ; Marl- 
bijrough Uolk’ge coll. ; since ea. 1920. 

braces, talk through one’s. To talk nonaenee : 
Australian : since ca. 1920. Baker. 



BBADDLES 

Braddles. Bon (proporly Donald Goorgc) Brad¬ 
man, horn Aiig. 27, 11)08 AtiHtralian : Kinco 1927 
when ho first jilayed for N.S.VV. I'robably the 
greatest batsinan th(j world has ever seen. Also 
ealle.d 7'he Don. (Much more fully on p. 1047 of 
2n(l (edition.) 

brag rags. Medal ribbons : Naval : since ca. 
1920. Granville. 

Brains Trust* the. d'lie Central Trades dost 
Boaid : ll.A.f’. : since ca. lOIJS. I'J. T., m Thr. 
AVt/' Stafrsnuiti, Si'jit. 19, 19^2. I'nlike the Ji.B.O.’s 
Brains Trust they ask, iu>t answer, (juestion.s. 

brakey. A brakesman ; Canadian railway men’s : 
0. 20. \V. A. (Jape, Half a MUiion Trampa, 1930. 

Ex C.S. (1887 : 0.1'].B., Sup.). 

brama, a bit of a. A ‘ goiid chap though a 
trill(> wild and unintelligent ■ Army : 1940 -p. Cf. 
brama ( Dirt.]. 

branch. A branch pilot Diploma ; nautical : 
since ca. 1820. Captain Glascock, Land Sharks and 
Sea (Jails, 1838. 

branch cag(g). S(‘(‘ cag. 

branches everywhere, dam containing string (or 
twigs) and, on the t in, t.he manuractur(*r’s eonfession, 
hmnrhrs rvrryirlKrc : joenlar, mostly domestic . 
since ea. lt»3(>. 

brandy ; brandy coatee. A cloak ; raincoat.: 
Anglo-Indian: (J. 19 20 ; oh, B. & L. A hybrid. 

brandy ticket* be sent with a. do sent to 
hospital with one's bad eharaid.er set forth on the 
ticket that aecom])anu‘s one tliither. Naval : ea. 
Isoo 00. Cajitum (ilascock, 1838. I.e. bratuhd 
ticket. 

bras. A brassiere : feminine . sinei' ca. 1910. 
W. B. M. f'ergnson, S(>ni(‘irli( re off Uorn* <K 193ti. 

brass* n. —r*. ‘ liras^ : the OtliciTs, also (Jold 
lhaul,' Granville ; Naval (lower-deck) : C. 20. Cf. 
brass-hat (]i. 89). 

brass band. An oce. rhyming term for hand : 
C. 20 . (d. German bands (j). 322). 
brass candlestick* (bis) face has been rubbed with 

a. A c.p. Hpjiiied to an impudent jierson : irom 
ca. 1870. in elaboration of brass, 2 (Did.). 

brass oflif.- -2. do rejtnmand severely: SerMces: 
since ca. 1939. 11. k P. 

brass up occurs earlier in Ihigli (2). 
brassed has, since 1944, olten been used in 
abbreviation ol tlie ne\t, as cheesed can be used for 
eheesid off. But one cannot use brou'iied for browned 
<*!!• 

brassed off. Disgruntled, fed up: Services, 
orig. (?) : Itoyal Na\al sim;e ca. 1927 ; general 
since ca. 1939. The Observer, Oct. 14, 1942; 
II. & P. Sometimes a synonym of browned off-, 
.sometimes regarded as a shade milder. Cd'. brass off 
(p. 89) : ]>erlia]»s from brass-polishing in ships. For 
brassed, off, browned off and cheesed off, see esp. 
Partridge, lOlT), or Forces' Slang, ed. Partridge, 
1948. 

brassy. A fiiend or close eom])anion : Naval : 
since ca. 1920. il. & Ik Of. part brass rags in Diet. 

brasted. Blasted ; sol. : mid-('. 19-20. Pugh 
(2) : ‘ Idl do as 1 brasted wadi like.’ 
brawny-buttock. See ‘ i^pithets 
bread and cheese. —3. A, or to, sneeze : rhyming : 
late G. 19-20. Djn Urtzeii, Down Donkey Lane, 
1938. 

bread and solitary confinement : prisoners’ coll. -. 
late G. 19 -20. Jim Phelan, The Big House, 1943. 
I.e. bread and wniter. 

bread-snapper. A child : Glasgow lower-classes’ 


BRICE, DROP A 

from ca. 1880, Mac Arthur & Long. Suggested by 
S.K. bread-winner. 

break* v.—3. (Iksually in the present perfect 
tense ; apyilietl only to events that are exciting 
or important.) d'o hajipen : journalists’ coll. ; 
adopted ca. 1930 ex U.S. C’hri.stophor Bush, The 
MomUiy Murder, 1930, ‘ “ Anything broken ? ” 
d’uke said. “ Nothing much,” Ribbold told him. 
“ K very thing still slack as hell —4. V.i., to 
cost: v.t., break for, to cost someone so much : 
Au.stralian : (k 20. B., 1942.—5. V.t., to change 

a coin or a hank or currency note : since ca, 1920. 

break a bit off. To defecate ; Public Schools’ 
jocular ; since ca. 1920. The reference is to a hard 
stool. 

break into pictures. To get on the cinematic 
screen : coll. : since ca. 1923. 

break it down I Stoyi talking like that ! stop 
talking ! change the subject ! : Australian : since 
ca. 1920. Lawson Glasso]), We were the Jiats, 1944. 

break-o’-day drum. ‘A tavern which is ojicn all 
night ’ (B. & L.) : low : from ca. 1800. 
break one’s egg ; crack one’s egg. Variants (ca. 

I. '>70-1905) of break one’s duck { Diet.). B. & L. 

break one’s neck. To long to make water : 
C(dl. : since ca. 1918. ‘ Don't know’ about you, 

but 7’m breaking my neck ! ’ Not orig, euphemistic ; 
It ‘diortens be breaking one's neck for a piss : C. 20. 

break-out* n. A spree : Australian : C. 20. 
Baker. 

break surface. To wake from sleep: Naval: 
sinc(‘ ca. 192r). Granville, ‘ From the submarine 
.servK‘(‘ 

break(-)Up.—2. A person, thing, situation ex¬ 
tremely amusing : Australian : since ca. 1925. 
B., 1942. 

break van. A van (Naafi or Y.Af.C.A.) driven 
around a Station at ' break ' or reoes-i jXTiod of a 
<|uart(T of an hour, morning and afternoon : 

II. \.F. (hence also W.A.A.F.) coll. : since ca. 1935. 
Jackson. 

breakfast, I could do it (or that) before. Tliat'a 
easy : e.p. (? ong. and mainly Au.stialian) : G. 20. 

breast-pocket kind of place. A small shop: 
tailors' coll.: mid-(\ 19-20. B. & L. 

breed. A half-bieed : Ganadian ('(dl. : raid-G. 
19 20, Bol) l>yk<T, Oct Tour Man, 1934. 

breeding-wagon. A caravan : Midlands (s., not 
dial.) : since ca. 1930. 

breeze, tbree-man. See three-man breeze. (Did.). 
brew-can. Army tin used for making tea : 
Army : since ca. 1925. Pk\ brew, n. and v. in Did. 

brew up, v.i. To make te a : Army . since ca. 
1925.—2. Hence, to eati h fire : Army ; 1940-5. 

‘ d'ank brewed up and his driver’s killed,’ Keith 
Douglas, AJarncin to Zem Zem, 1947. 

brewer’s horse (Diet.) -. cf. the phrase in ‘ Tavern 
ti'rms ’, § 2. 

brewer’s jockey. A brewer’s van-driver’s self- 
ajipointed assistant: Australian : 0. 20. Baker. 

brick, n., 3 (p. 92). As ‘ a loaf of bread ’ : 1848, 
Sinks ; but that was low s., t by 1900. 

brick, drop a. 1 am credibly informed that this 
phrase arose among a group of third-year under- 
gradiiate.s of Trinity Gollege, Cambridge, in th(‘ May 
term, 1905 ; that it soon > University s. ; and that 
it spread very rapidly. The guarantor’s account of 
the origin of the phrase is this : H. S. was Sergeant- 
Major of the Trinity College Company of the Univer¬ 
sity \’olmitoor8—a pre-Terutorial force renowned 
neither for discipline nor for efficiency. Whilsl 
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leading his company—small in numbers—along 
Trumpington Kojul on a route march, H. S. had to 
give an ord('r, the road beitig under r(‘])air and 
building o])erations in ]»rogre8s on one or both sides. 
This H. fS. did, in his best form and voice, llesult 
(1) on the troo])s : nil ; (2) on the builders : some 
in alarm dropped their bricks. The order was 
repeated with the same result. H. S. told us that 
after that he felt that each time he gave an ordm- 
he too was going to drop a brick - lienee th(‘ ])hras(‘ 
meaning to ‘ make a mistake In a few days the 
phrase was all over (Cambridge and in a few months 
had gone round the world and returned to us. 

brick in the hat, have a. To be intoxicated : 
non-aristocratie : from ca. 1S70. B. & L. iSiunan- 
tics : top-heavy. 

Bricks. Si t* Bricks and Mortar. 

bricks.— Ik ‘ Proj<‘ctil(‘s, usualiy of heavy nu't.il.’ 
Cranvilh' : Naval . since ca. Ib24. In the Army, 
any shell; since ca. IbllO. By meiosis. So. ton. 
at Woolwich Arsimal : The Ihnly Mail, Aug. 1(‘>, 
BCvO. 

bricks, shit ; usually shitting bricks, consi(h‘rabl\ 
frightened, (\erv) much afraid: Army: 11)40 * . 

Cf. drop one’s guts. 

Bricks and Mortar ; often simply Bricks. Th<' 
Air Ministrv Works and Buildings J)epartment : 
H.A.F. : since ca. 19110. H. ^ P. 

bricks and mortar (]). 92) ; ]>roh. since the lS9(»'a. 
Leonard Merrick, The Busition of Beggij llnrpi), 
1911, has bricks arid mortar 7nana(j> r.~'2. A 
daughter : rhyming : ('. 20. 

Bricky. The Kt Hon. W'mston ( 'hurchill : mosMv 
workmen’s: since ca. 1920. Kx his brick-l.i mi ig 
hobby. See bricky, II., 1 (]). 92). 
brickyard. See bear-pit. 

*bride. A girl ; esp., one’s best girl or one's 
mistress : V. 20 : c. until cm. 19110, then (^><‘kne\ s. 
(G. Ingram, Cocknep ('avalcad^\ 19:1,1) and, by P.UO, 
Forces’ s, ('f. wife, Ik 

bridge widow ; bridge widower. A v ife, or a 
husband, often left alone by a bridge-fiendish 
partner : since early 1920’s. On analogy of golf- 
widow. 

bridger. A bridge player : mostly Society : 
since ca. 192,5. 

bridle-string ; hence bridle. Fraenum ; low : 
late (J. 19 20. 

brief.—9. (Kxsen.se 1.) See bill, the. 

*briffin. Bread and dripjung : tramps’ c. : C. 2o. 
(By tele.seojiing.) \V. L. Gifisori (owan, IahuI 
Rc/port, 19117.—2. Hence, a girl : likewise tramjis’ 
c. : from ca. 1920. Ibid. Begarded as ‘ a neee.s- 
sity of life 

*brighful. A pocketful : c. : fioni ca. 18S(). 
Pugh (2). Kx brigh {Diet.). 

bright in the eye is recorded much earlier by 
B. & L. 

brighten one’s outlook, do hav(‘ one’s windows 
cleaned ; to clean the lenses of one’s glasses : 
jocular coll. : since ca. 1920. 

Brighton Pier. Strange; ill : rhyming (on 
queer) ; C. 20. 

brilliant is short for the next ; 1821, Boriana, HI, 

* Full of heavy wet and Booth’s brilliant ’, 

briUiant stark-naked. Sei' stark-naked {Did.). 
bring-’em-back-ahve (So-and-So). A big-game 

hunter that caters for zoos : G. 20. 
bring it away. To effect an abortion : coll. : C. 20. 
bring-me-back-ahve. ‘ A member of an Austra¬ 
lian anti-aircraft unit,’B., 1942 : Diggers’ : 1940 -}-. 


bring the house down. Sim' bring down the house 

{Did.). 

Brisilt. A Bristol fighter: U.F.G. and early 
K.A.F. : ca. 1915-19. Jackson. 

Brissie. Brisbane : Australi<in coll. : G. 20. 
Bristols. The female breasts : G. 20. Bhyming : 
Bristol (^itics on iitiies. 

’^britch. (Gmi. the britch.) d’he (’. 20 form of 
brigh {Diet.), but s]»(‘(Mtiealiy a side trous('rs ]HKket. 
( f. outer. 

British was. at Oxford, m c.a, P)10 14. the 
jiejoratue adj. <*orresponding to hearty (}), ItSJ). 

British Ass, the. The British Association for th«' 
Ad\amamieiit of Science ; scientific coll. : from (‘a. 
1870. 

Brits. British Isiaelites : (’. 20. 
brits up, have the. d’o la* alarme.I, alr.ud : 
Au.stralian . G. 20. Ik. 1912. Origin ? 

broach, on the. ‘ Stoi'kine the* bars with wnx's. 
.spirits, and barrels of beer,’ Oavi' Marlowe, (iimim;. 
Sir', p)l{7 : shi})s’ hteward^' . G, 20. K\ the 
broaching of ('asks. 

broad, hit (or hot) that. ’"Hit tint broad’’ 
and “ hot that broad ’’ are orders to liuJit uy> and 
to locus a lloodliglit,,’ The T'reinng .\eirs, \e\. 7. 
19.dt): cinema: sine(‘ ea. Jtt'tO. Far broad, soc 
* Moving-Bieture Slang ])ara. Ik 
Broad Fourteens, the. Pint of the North Sea off 
Ymuiden ; nautiea! eoll. : mid-('. 19 20. 

■^broadsman.—2. An es]>oiient of tlu' three-card 
trick: c. : sine(‘ ea. P.)20. Stanley .buksdii. An 
Jndiscred Dinib to Soho, 1940. 

Brock’s benefit (]>. 9.5). Ilem'e, in the .Navy 
Miiei' 191k), ’any ])\ i (Jechiiic display ol gunlin'’ 
(Gram die) ; esp. 19:k.)-4.5. ‘ lioiubm' slang for a 

]>articularly laiy** dis]dav of eiH iii\ searchlights, 
ilari's, ami <iek-a( k fire ' (H. tV P., JlM.'li ; in 1940-1, 
the s])eetaeiilar as]M ('t of a hea\v German air raid : 
K. ‘ Air Warfare ’ in Tin .Yew Statesman, 
Se]>t. 19, 1942. 

broke for. In n('»‘d of, (“S] 1 . broke for a feed, 
hungry: Australian eoll. . G. 20. Ik, 1942. 

broken knees, have. (Ot a woman) to havi' Ix'en 
Ht'diK'cd or de\irgmated : lower classes' : G. PJ-20 ; 
ob. ik & L. Gt. broken-kneed {Dot.). 
broken-square. Sec* fusilier, 
brolly. 2. A ])araehiite : K.A.k'., (asp. pilots’: 

since ea. 19J0. Sgt-Pilet John P>eard. D.F.M., in 
Miehie Graebner's Their Fimst J/aiir, 1940. 

I)erivativ(']y, brolly hoj), a ])araehute juiii}) from an 
aircraft; 1 i, & I’. 

bronchittics. Broncldtis : sol.: from ca. 1870. 
Ncviiison, 1895. 

bronze.—Ik Imiiudence : 1821, Pierce Kgan, Life 
in London : a])p. j by 18.50. (.:f. synonymous 

brass. —4. A penny ; Anstraban : since ea. 1920. 
Baker. (T. copper, 
bronzewing. Sei^ copper-tail, 
bronzie i usually in pi. S(‘e ‘ Prisoner-of-War 
Slang ’, 8. 

broom squires. See es]>. Kden Philiiotts, The 
Broom Squires, 1932. 

broomie. A boy that keeps his sluairing floor 
swept clean : Australian rural eoll. ; G. 20. Baker. 

brothel(-)Creepers. Sm'sh' shoes ; Army (mostly 
oflicers’) and Navy : 1939 f. Gf. creepers {Did.]. 
Brothels. Bnjs.se]H; Army: late 1944-5. 
brother on one’s back, have a (or one’s). To be 
round-shouldered : R.A.F. : since ca. 1925. (Sgt 
Gerald Kmaiiuel, letter of March 29, 1945.) 
brought up all standing. See all standing. 
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brown, n,—4. An error or })luruler : R.A.F, : 
fiiriee ca, JO.'if). Partridj^e, JlMf). hroiun show. 

]^eHH diHCHiditablo than a black. —Oftini a bit of 
broil'll, an act oi Hodoniy, brown or the brown hein^ 
f^eiuTK^ : ? nnd-(\ 1‘) Kx :—(». Tln^ anus: 

low : nii<l-( lU 2(). 

brown, do. Karlier in Jioxiava, TV, 182T, ‘ He 
is tlu'n said to be “ cooked ” or “ done brovvn ” 
and “ dished 

brown-back. A ten-slullm^ enrreney note . ('. 20. 
(k)ntrast green-back, 

brown Bessie (V. 17) is a variant of brown Bess, 1 
(Dirt.). lb k I.. 

brown food. Iha r : Ser\ ices, but rarely 11.A.F. 
and niostl\ in the Xavy : since <-a. 102r). If. <fe J'. 
Fx e<»lour and (former) sul)stanti/dity of be(*r. 

Brown Job, the. '1 lie Army ; a brown job, a 
Sftldier f<.A.F. since ea. 1020 (fl. &. i^.) and Naval 
since i!f{0 ((bMiiville). From IIh' colour ol the 
uniform ; see job, n.. S. 

brown(-)iiose ; brown(-)ton^e. A Hyco])hant : 
('. 20 . < 'i bum sucker {/>n'F). 

brown off. Fo cause a man to be lirowned off : 
Army since 15)20; II.-A.F. since ca. 102S. H. & F. 

2 . To treat. f)ius(iuelv, send about one's business : 
to warn for a dutv (‘ J'm browned off for ;^uanl 
duf\ to nadit') former nuance (.\rm_\ ) sinci* ea. 
llido, latl.f r (Army and .Naval) since ea. ItKfS 
((I!'an\ illc). .lames ( art is, Yoh'd’ in (he Raclct 
'Too, 15)27, a Sera ice exam])U‘ occurs in (Jerald 
l\er''h, 15)41. W i’onLd\’ ]tosed liy Ferrey thus ‘to 
brown oil. t.o b(‘ l)or(.’d, ted u]> ’ ; in this sense it. is 
idwa\s /o i» browthd off. 

brown shell ; iil. An onion ; proletarian ; 
raid <15) 20. lb (.A F. 

brown show. >cc brown, m, 4. 
brown Titus ; brown typhus. Uroneliitis ; boI. : 
mid <' 15) 2)). 15 A L. 

browm-itonppie. See brown(-)nose. 
brown type. .\n Arni\ oibcei • K.A.F. : sima* 
ea. I5):{s. il F. Ft brown job and se(> type, 2. 

brown Windsor. Soa^i am soa]) whatsotwer: 
It..A.I'', ■ since ca. F.).‘{.7. .I.icksoji. \\’indsor soap 
issued to 11..A.F. is brown. The Ihuly Mad, 
Se])t. 7. 15)40; Hi'ct.or Jbilitbo, 77/e Li.slenir, lat<‘ 
F.)41 ; .Miehie A' (Jraebiu r, Lxihts of Frudom, 15)41. 

browned off. (Ib\tremel\ ) diSf.jriintled . de]in‘s- 
sed ; dis/^usb'd : Regular .Arm\' since ea. J5)1.7; 
adopted by tlie K.A.F. ea. 15)21). H, A F., 15)4.2. 
Frol), ex i-ookery ; see Fartndu;!', 11)4."), or Forces' 
Slang, ed. Farlrid^e. 11)JS. Cf. braSSed Off and 
cheesed off, q.v., /md note Konald liottr.ill. Fart well 
and Had, 11)4.7, ‘ (Jirls browned off in Jloedeaii ’ 
(tfu' lirst apjiearanee in tru(‘ literatur(‘). 

browned up. Despondent: (a)ekmw: C. 20. 
NJaomi JaC(djs, The Lenunt (Jod, 11)27. Cf. prec. 
entry, 

brownie box. A su])erinteiident’s carriage : 

(aiiiadian railroadnum’s ; (k 20. 

browsing and sluicing. Ikiting and drinking: 
ca, 11)20-40, (F. (J, Wodebouse.) 

Brummagem button. A self-nickname affl'cted 
bv natives of Jbrniingham ; iiiid-(k 10-20. CJf. the 
Brum and Brummagem entries m the Fid. 

Brummy boy. A youth or man from Birming¬ 
ham : esp. llegukir Army. C. 20. Gerald Kersh, 
They Die with Their Boots Clean, 1941. Cf. Bnims, 
3 (Did.). 

brung. Brought: sol.: C. FJ 20. Kg., E. W. 
Hornung, 1809, ‘ We don’t sweat to know ’ow you 
brung it orf.’ 


brush, three-out. See three-out brush {Diet.). 
brusher, give (]>. 08). Since ca. 1030, usually give 
a brusher : B., 1042. 

brutal and licentious soldiery. An Army officers’ 
o.]». dating from the J4oer War (1800-1001). Frob. 
ex HoiiK^ ]>o]itieian’s speech. 

bnivver. With the song fpioted on p. 1)8, Mr Jack 
Ijindsay compares Martial, xi, 00 : 

Et delator es et calumniator, 
et Iraiidatfir es et negotiator, 
et fellator es et lanista. Miror 
quare non habeas, A'acerra, niiinmos ; 

which he suggests might be translated somcw'hat 
after this fashion : 

A'ou’re a jump, you deal in slander, 

A'oii’ie a idieat, a jiervert, jiander, 

/And gladiator-trainer. Funny, 

A’aeerra, that you have no money ! 

d'here is, too, an interesting adumbration in the 
anon, ballad or song. The Joviall ('rew, 1070 ; 

A fVaver my Falfier, 

A -Milunder my Mother, 

A Filer my Sister, 

A Fileh/T my J^rotfier, 

.\ Canter my I'nckle, 
riiat ear’d not for Felfe ; 

Ivifter my Aunt, <a Jh'ggar my self ; 

In w'hite wheatiMi straw', when iheir bellies w'cre full. 
Then 1 was begot, bidwc'en Trinker and Trull. 

.lad therefor a Biggar, a Beggar Fie be, 

For none hath a spirit so joeond as he. 

An e\en closer adumbration, as Professor A. W. 
Stewart one«‘ nuiiindfal nu', oeenrs m Goidlie's Faust, 
Fart 1 (juiblishi'd in 1808), in Alarguente’s song in 
the coiir.se of the Prison Si'cne : 

Meine Mutter, die Hur’ 
l)i(* niieh uingidiracht hat ! 

Alein A'ater, dor Sefielm, 

Der mich gi'ssen hat ! 

Mem SchwestiTlein klein 
Huh' auf die Jiein’ 

An einem kuhlen Ort ; 

Da wardich ein selmnes Waldvrgelein ; 

Fliege fort, fliege fort ! 

Bryant and May. (Mosth m j/l.) A ligfit ale : 
juibhe-hou.ses’ : from ea. 1020. Vi<i light from 
jtryant & May's matelies. 

Brylcream Boys, the. Tlu-K..A.F. : Army (since 
ea. 1030 : H. A 1*.) and Naval lowi'r-deck (since 
ea. 1040). (JranMlie, ‘From the advertisement 
which depicts an airman wit.h immaculati'ly 
Krvlcnvimed h;dr 

B’s, three. See three B’s ( Idd.). 
bubbery (p. 08). Pkuher m The London Guide^ 
1818 . 

bubble, V'.—2, To hluh : Edinburgh under- 
gniduates' (since ca. 1020) and Sherborne School 
(since ca. 1015), 

bubble and squeak. ~ 2. A Greek : rhyming s.: 
fi'om Cii. 1870. 

bubble(-)dancing. ‘ Ftit wasliing in the cook- 
hou.se,’ H, A 1\ : Services : since ca. 1920. 
bubbly. ‘ Taffrail ’ defines sense 2 as ‘ rum ’. 
Buck apjiears earlier in ‘ Taffrail 
buck, give it a ; have a buck at (sometliing). To 
make an attempt: Australian : since ca. 1920. 
Baker. Ex the language of the rodeo. 
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buck against the tiger. To be up against too 
great odds : C. 20. Contrast buck the tiger 
(Diet.). 

Buckguard. Guard duty at Buckingham PaJace ; 
Army : G 20. Cf. Jimmy guard. 

Buck House. Bui'kmgham Palace : Society : 
C. 20. {The Listener, Man^h 10, 10.'{7.) 

buck-passing. The 1940-and-after form of pass¬ 
ing the buck. Kx pass the buck, 2. 

bucket, n. {]). 100). Also ehoapjaeks’ : C. 

Hindley, The Life, of a Cheapjack, 1870. 

bucketing. A hard task enforced on one : lower 
class : ('. 20. (W. L. (George, liU4.) 

buckets. Boots: fast life : ca. 1820-50. Pierce 
Egan, Finish, 1828. One ‘ pours ’ one’s feet into 
them. 

buckets, (simply) throwing up. See throwing up 
buckets. 

buckle, n.—3. (k)ndition, state ; mood : Aus- 
trahan : ca. 1850-1010. Bolt Boldrewood, LotLetf/ 
under Anns. B\’ confusion of ftttle w ith fetter ? :— 
see sense 1 of buckle {Diet., p. 100).—4. (Also 
buckle me.) Eigure 2 in House : late C. 10-20. 
Michat‘1 Harrison, 1043. Truncated form of 
rhyming s. huekle~mc (or nn/)sho«. 

Buckley’s chance (p. loi). A\’illiam Buckle\ 
died in 1850, therefore prob. since 1850. See <‘sp. 
Marcus (Uarke, ‘Buckley, the EscaiK'd ('oiniei’ 
in Stories of A'ustralia in the Early Thiys, 1807. 

bucks. Short for buckshee {Diet.) mostly 
Army : since before 1020. 

buckshee bombardier. An N.G.O. uith rank, 
carrying no additional pay : loggers' : 1030 

B., 1042. 

budge, n.—4. A promotion : Sherbormi School : 
mid-C. 10-20. Alec Waugh, The Loom of Youth, 
1917, ‘1 think I had better get a “ budge ” thi.s 
term.’ Al.so at Harrow School ; Lunn. 

*budge, the sneaking. See sneaking budge, 2 

{Dirt.). 

budgie (or -y). A budgerigar ; Australian coll. : 
late (A 10-20. Baker. 

budli-budli, or-ly. Sodomy ; low, es]>. in India ; 

('. 20. Urdu hadli (usually pron. biidly), 'clianLU' . 

buff, n.—5, A buffalo ; big-game hunteis’; since 
(M. 1870.—0. A cor])oral : ll.A.F. : since ca. 1010. 
.Jackson. Adopted from the Army, \\lM“n% how¬ 
ever, orderly buff used to mean Orderly Sergeant : 
111 the K.A.P. orderly buff — Orderly Corporal. -7. 
A .stoker; esp. a second-class buff, second-class 
stoker : Naval : C. 20 : Granville.—8. One who, 
]>rot(*sting that he has been swindled, threaten.s to 
go to the police : Canadian carnivals'; U. 20. h\ 
buff, V., 2 {Dkt.). 

’•'buffar. Oog-like : c. {— 1088), Handle Holme. 
Sec bufe {Dirt.). 

buffer. —0. A petty oftieer : Naval: 20. 

Weelcly Telegraph, Oct. 25, 1041. He acts a.s a 
biirtcr between officers and men. 

Buffs !, steady the. See steady the Buffs ! 
huffy (or -ey). ‘ Old Buff'y ’ . . . doe.s not mean 

anything offensive, just the same as ‘ Old iellow ’ : 
Sessions, Oct. 30, 184.7 : low s. ; ca. 1825-70. Ex 
buffer, 3 {Diet.) ? 

Bug. A Biigatti car : since ca. 1020 among 
motorists. 

Bug, the. The Natural History Museum : Hiigby 
Schoolboys’ : ca. 1880-1010. 

bug house. A second-rate cinema: South 
Africa : since ca. 1920. Cyrus A. Smith, in letter 
of July 17, 1946. Cf. flea pit, 3. 


bug-house. Mad ; very eccentric : Angliciscnl, 
as rather low s., by late 1936. For its usage in U.S., 
see Irwin. 

bug nest. A hat : (Hiards Depot, .at (Aiterham : 
1914-18, John o' London, Nov. 3, 1939. 
bug over. Sjm* bug, v., 3 {Diet.). 
bug-walk. 2. A hair-parting : low : ca. 1890- 
1014. 

bug wash. Hair oil : Fi'lsted School (and else¬ 
where) ; Hinee. ca. 1025. Mar]»les. (4‘. bug walk 
(p. 103) and bug nest (al)ov('). 

bug(-)whisk6rs. ‘ 4'he result, of an abortive 
attein])t to grow a “set”.’ tlranvill(‘. Naval; 
.since ca. 102.'). J lx C.ockiu' v .s. of (^ 20. 

bugger, 1, and bugger I as m Dirt. The 
expletive u.se js recorded at a v«‘ry inueh earlu'r 
dat.(‘: Sessions, I)ec. 1703, yi. 8t), ‘She said, li*'’st 
and b-gg-r your eyes 1 have get none of your 
niomw'. 

bugger in the coals. ‘ A Ihinmsh cake syin'ckU'd 
[.sn 1 with currents and bakinl hastily on the glowinjj 
(“rnhers.’ William Kellv, Life tn Vietoria, 1850 : 
Aiistnilian ; ca. 1830 0(». 
bugger it. A \ariant of bugger ! {Diet.). 
bugger off. To depart, to decamp : low . late 
C. 10-20. ('i'. f*rk off and /nss off m Diet. 

bugger on the coals. Sci' beggar on the coals, 
bugger one’s contract. S( i* beggar and cl. con¬ 
tract, mess up the {Diet, ami Addciufai. 
buggeranto. Set* ‘ Ilona s'. 

bugger's grips. 3'hc short whi.skiTs on the cliccks 
of Ghl SalUs : Naval (lovvcr-deck) : <20. 

buggery, adj. A strong yxjorativc, suhjci’tive 
ejiithet: low . from fa. 1870; oh. 

buggy. ‘ <'ahooBo ; ]»a.'iscngcr car . ho\ car’ (.i 
maga/inr art.iclc. JOIIl): ( aianli.ni arid I'.S. rail 
roadmen .s (20. 

Bugs. S\ nonvm of Bats : Naval’ since ca. 1030. 
(Granville.) With a ])iui (»ii bats, aiij. (j). :J7). 

bukra (p. lO.'C. It Imd heen a llcgular Army 
word Binec ca. 18S0. In 1030 45 it was revived hv 
troops in i.gv])t . s< e, e.g., Lawson Ui.issvij), lit 
Jl'frv the Hals, 1044. 

bulge on, have (got) the. An earlier exaiiiph’ IS in 
L. 11. Hornnng, Haffhs, 1800 : ‘ We liad t he bulge 
l.elore ; he has it now . it's yKU'feellv fan.' 

bull, n. 15. (Uf. sense 6, ]>. 104.) ‘Washings 
<4 a sugar hag.’ IVUt ('unnirigham, d'lro Years m 
Site South Wahs, 1827: Australian: ca. 1815-70. 
Lx bull the cask {Diet.). 

bull, v.- 6. To hrag , talk iionsenhc : Australian; 
since c.i. 1025. Bak(‘r. Extlienoun. Hcnci‘,/>/d/ 
UittsI 

bull, sweat like a. J o yiersjure fre« ly : coil., 
mostly Uockruys’: from ea. ISSO. IVrhayis ex 
c.ittle, apt to sweat jrrofnsejy wlmn confined jn a 
market jk ti. 

Bull, the. (ieneral Allenhv, famous on the 
IAist(Tn Front 1014 18; military: 20. lAx 

physKjue and voice. (L. S. Eorc.st-er ]»layH on this 
niekname hy tninsburing it. in his masterly novel, 
d'he (tencrul, 1037, to a W esU'rn l’’r*ont armv-com¬ 
mander and changing it to the jiuffalo.) 

bull and boloney. Idh talk ; hot air • (iuards 
Division ; .since ca. 1038. See the ckunents.—2. 
Hence, spit and yiolisli plus uiridow dre.ssing : 
Army: 1939-r* 

bull-ants, to feel as if (or' though) one will (or 
would) give birth to. To feel much out of sorts, ill: 
Au.stralian : ('. 20. B., 1942, 

bull chilo. S(*o cow chilo. 
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bull-4ozed. MuddJtMl; ti 7 )sy : AuHtralian : since 
oa. 1935. B., 1942. Kx buU-doze 

bull-shit.—2. H(mcc (also in forniH bulsh and esp. 
hull)^ ‘ exceH8iv(3 H])it and polish ’ or attention to 
detail; regimental ism : (Services: since ea. 1919. 
lienee, hull-shit morning, that morning on which the 
(’.O.’s inspection takes jdaco : (Services : since ca. 
1920. 

bull-shitter. A boaster ; 011(5 addicted to emjitv 
talk : since ca. 1915, esjj. among Australians. Kx 

bullshit, 1 (p. 105). 

bull the tea. To put soda into it to make* it more 
potent : New Zealand rural : (>. 20. Ji., 1941. 

'•‘bull trap. A crook impersonating a jiolieeman 
in order to extort money Irorn amorous coujdes : 
Australian c. : since ea. 1930. li., 1912. 

bullet. 2. (den. ]»1.) A hard, round, sweet: 
school-childien's coll.: (20. From dial, and ex 
hardness. 

buUet-proof. See cast iron. 

buUgine is }>relerred by ' 'I'afTrail ’ to hulgine or 
(p}.v. in Dtrl. 

buUivant. A larg(‘, clumsy person : (’oekney : 
MUee ca. 1<S80 ; by 1910, slightly ob. A blend of 
hull \ fit phunt. (L. 11. Pcuratoii, letter of May 28, 
I93K.) 

bullock, n. Sense 3 occurs earlier in ‘ Tall'rail.' 
bullock puncher (]>. 105). App. since ca. 1840. 
In. e.g.,'I'om Kelly, Lift \n Virtortn, IS5<>. 

bullock’s joy. 'I reacle or gedden s' nip • Aus¬ 
tralian ; ('. 20. 

bullock-waggon, ('leap, enipt\ talk. Austra¬ 
lian ; sinci' ea. 1925. lb, 11(12. I’ueuing bull. 
iionseiise. Archer Kiissc-H, 193-1. 

bullocky (p. 105). Also a New Zealand usage. 
Both in New Zealand and in Australia, jirob. since 
.a. 1810 or 1S5U. 

bull’s wool, '3. Nonsense ; meaningless talk ; 
bullvlioo ; New Zealand and Austialia ; since ca. 
1920. (Null Alexander, letter of Oct. 22, 1939; 
lb, 1912.) I’rob. ex sense 1 (p. 105), 

bullshit is the more usual ]>ost-1920 w'ay of 
writing bull shit bAdd. and on p. 1(0). 
bulsh, 8(‘e bull shit above*. 

bum, adj., w a.s used in the fast and sporting set.'' of 
l.ondoii, ea. 1885 1905, in tin* sense of disrejmtable. 

bum, have a bit of. To coit with a woman . 
low( r class : late (h 19 20. 

bum-bagS.-^--2. Alcn's bathing trunks ; since ca. 
1910. 

bum-brusher. — 2. A batman : Australian Armv ; 
1939 -I , 1 biker. 

bum-creeper. — 2. A toady : since ca. 1918. 
bum-fluff. That unsightly hair which disligunn 
th(‘ laces of pubesecMit boys ; these unfortunate 
youths are often advised to sfurtir it v ith butter and 
(pit the cat to hek it off: (lockneys’ : lat(5 C. 19-20. 

2. Henco {?), empty talk; Australian; C. 20. 
13., 1942. 

bum freezer. —2. Hence a Mid.-'hipm.an’s round 
jacket: Naval: (5 20. (jiranvillo records the 
variant arse-perisher. 

bum-£**k. Digital massage of prostate via anus 
and n'ctum, as diagnostical and thcrajientic pro- 
<‘ednro in treatment ot gonorrlnea ; low' : (b 20. 

bum (one’s) load. To boast: Anglo-Irish, and 
Huardsrncn’s : since ea, 1930. Also, in K.A.F., 
burn onr'.'i rhai (Atkinson) : 1939 d • 

bum numb, adj. With posteriors partially 
paralysed from sitt ing ('o a hard sent or too long m 
one position ; Public (Schoolboys’ : C. 20. 


bum-starver. A short coat: from ca. 1920. 
Oliver Onions, The Open tSecret, 1930. 
bum-sucking : arse-cravling, (j.v. Mid-C. 19-20. 
bum-tags, f^ynonymous with clinkers, 2 (p. 160) : 
low : ('. 20.—2. H(‘nee, synonymous with bum- 

SUCker {Diet.) : low : since ca. 1910. 

bumble jar. By 1930, however, the predominant 
Naval sense was gramophone. Granville. 

bumble someone’s rumble. See rumble someone’s 
bumble. 

bumblebug. An eaily (? the original) nickname 
for the flying bomb ; soon 8ujK5rseded by doodlebug : 
mid-1944. 

bumbo, 2 (p. 107), Farlier in Sessions, 1738, 
where it is sptslt bumbow. 

bumf, pink. A Gonfidential (Signal pad ; Naval : 
siiiee ca. 1920. Granville, (See bumf, n. (p. 107). 
bumfleteer. See bumphleteer. 
bump, n. An uneven landing ; bnm-jiy flying ; 
R..\.F. coll.: since ca. 1919; by 1940, almost j. 
(H. & P.) —2. Hf'uee anv landing of an aircraft: 
coll.; since ca. 1930. .laeks((n. See three mouths’ 
bumps. 

bump, V.—5. To fight sueci'ssfiilly ; Australian : 
1940 i . B., 1942. 

bump across. To meet bv ehanoe : Australian : 
G. 20. Baker. 

bump off. —2. Hence to dismiss (someone) from 
employintmt : since ea, 1940, 

bumped or pipped, get. I'o be torpedoed by 
F-b<(at or ('\(*n by F-boat ; Naval; 1939-45. 

bumper. —5. A cigarette end : Australian : since 
ca. 1920. B., 1912, Fx ‘ 6?/tt ’ -f ‘ sfu//ip ’ -f fr. 

bumper up. A docky ard Ubourt'r : ( '.20. 
bumph IS an occ. variant of bumf {J>ict.). 
bumph hunt. N’an.irit of bumf hunt. (Sec bumf, 
n. (]). 107). 

bumphleteer. An airciaft (or its crew* or a 
member tlu'reof) ('ngaged ni ](am])hlt't-(ln(pjnng : 
F.A.F. : S(‘]>t. 1939-A])ril 1940, ami t.}i(*n the scene 
was changed, tile war cea.sirig to be either ‘ phoney ’ 
«»r funny. (.Jackson.) 

bumpmg, n. Delaying or ol(.siructing a bill: 
Parliamentary : since ea. 1920. (Sir Alan Herbert, 
Mild and Bdtcr, 19.36. 

*bumping-off. A murder : c. : from ea. 1932. 
77/e Pairnshop Murdtr. Fniui U.S. and ex bump- 
off {Diet.). 

bumps. See three months’ bumps, 
bun, 5, is recorded by B. &, L., 1889, as ‘the 
l.-iO'st synoiiMU lor tart', and not as specifically 
Glaswegian.—f>. A bowler hat : N(*w Zealand : 
(_'. 20. B.. 1911. Fx tlio sliape. 

bun in the oven, have a. To la* pregnant: low : 
C. 1!« 20. 

bun on, get a. To bt come intoxicated : lower 
clas.s : 20; el). W. L. George, The Making of 

an h'ngli.-thnian, 1911. 

bun penny. -Vn early Queen Victoria penny 
showing her with hair in a bun ; coll. : late 0. 
19-20. 

bun rush. Tea (the meal) : Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth : G. 20. Granville. 

bun shop. A Lyons Corner House : London taxi- 
drivers’ : since ca. 1910. Herbert Hodge, 1939. 
bunce. For an additional sense, sec kelp, 
bunch of dog’s meat. ‘ A squalling child in arms ’ 
{Sinks, 1848): low: ca. 1825-70. 

bunch of fives (p. 108). Tlariier in Boxiana, III, 
1821. 

bund.—3 (prob. ex 1). A wall or barbed-wire 
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fence marking the perimeter of a Station ; R.A.F. : 
since ca. 1025. Jackson. From Persia and India, 
bundle on, go the. See go the bundle on. 
bundle up. To attack (soineoiK') in force : low : 
1824, J. Wight, Mornings at Bow Street, ‘ He was 
bundled up or envelojX'd, as it were, in a posse of 
Charleys’ ; t hy 1000. 

bundook (p. 100) has, since ca. 1020, been much 
in use by the R.A.F. (Jackson.) 

bung, n.—7. A ]>oke, blow, punch : low ; late 
C. 19-20. A. Neil Lyons, Hookey, 1002, ‘ Only 
yesterday, said he, I got another bung in the eye 
Echoic ; cf. sense 3 of the v. —8. A bungalow : 
since ea. 1020. 

bung, flog the. See flog ... 
bung(-)hole. See bung, n., 6 (p. 100). Rotli 
bung and bung hole are also Naval of (’. 20 : (Iran- 
ville.—2. lienee (via bread and cheese), breail . 
military since ea. 1025. (H. & I’.) ('onsti]>.iting. 

bung it ! Stow it ! : low : late C. 10 20. 
Pugh (2). 

bung it in ; often shortened to bung it. Oin (the 
drink) : rhyming s. ; since cu. 1020. Michael 
Harrison, letter ol Jan. 4, 1047. 

bung up and bilge free. By 1020, sense 1 (p. loO) 
was cull. ; by 1030, j.— 2. Hence, of a sailor 
enjoying a rest or sleep : Naval : since ca. 1010, 
Granville. 

Bungay !, go to (p. 100). In (I 10 in Suffolk 
there was the phrase go to Bungay for a bottom - or 
to get new-bottomed, apjJied to repairs for \\hemes. 

bunged. Tipsy ; South Africa : since ca. 10,35. 
Prof. W. S. Mackie in The Cape Argus, July 4, 1040. 
CT. bung-eyed {Diet.). ^ 
hunger. Ponga (a New Zealand plant) : N<'w 
Zealand ; since ca. 1800 ; slightly ob. by 1020. 

B. , 1041. By ‘ Hobson-Jobsori ’. 

bungie (p. 109). Also and orig. ingic-bungie, the 
ingie referring to tnk. 

Bungs. See ‘ PrisoiHT-of-War Slang ’, 8. 

Bungy. Naval nickname for anyone named 
Williams : C, 20. Granvilk . 

bungy (or -ie) man (p. KtO). .After ca. 1030, 
often shortened to bungy (or -jO- Granvilh', 

bunk, n,—3, Hence ' a small ('(•riioral's Barrack 
Room usually just outsidi; the M( n’s Ihirrack R<>om. 
It contains their bunks or beds; the (-’oqxTals 
bunk doivn (or ‘‘ ki]) ” or sleep) there,’ Partridge, 
1045: R.A.F. coll, (since ea. 1025) : -, by 1041, j 
bunk off. Australian variant of bunk, v., 1 
(Diet.): C. 20. B.,1042. 

bunJk over, v.i. I'o cross : coll. ; 20. L.g., 

‘ bunk over to see a person ’. 

bunk-up, n. ; less gen. h unk up, v.t. As.sistanec, 
to assist, in climbing : Gockneys’ : (■. 20. ‘ “ Can 

you give us a bunk-up ? ” “ Vu.s, I'll bunk you up, 

ihll." ’—2. To have a bunk-up, to have casual 
Hc.xual intercourse : Forces' : 1030 [ . 

bunny.—5. A du|>«* : Australian c. and low 8. : 

C. 20. Ex senses 1, 2, 

Buns. T. Thornbm (1850 1020), famous Eton 
and, in lSbO-72, Cambridge cricketer: cricketers’ : 
(Sir Home Gordon, The. Background of Cricket, 
1939. 

hunter’s tea. strong liquor (? gin) : ca. 1715-(>0. 
Anon., The Quakers Opera, 1728, 'Quaker. . . . 
What hast thou got ? Boorlcan. Sir, you may 
have what you please. Wind or right Nanty or 
South-Sea, or Coek-my-Ca]), or Kill-Grief, or Com¬ 
fort, or White Tape, or Poverty, or Hunter’s Tea, 
or Apricock-Water, or Roll-me-in-the-Kennel, or 
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Diddle or Meat Drink-Washing-and-Lodging, or 
Kill-(Nobler, or in plain English, Geneva.’ 

bunts (se(‘ bunting-tosser, p. 110) is far from being 
ob. : Weekly Telegraph, Get. 25, 1941. 

bunyip. A humbug, an impostiT : Australian : 
since ca. 1800. Tom (’olhns. Such is Life, 1903. 
The bunyip is a fabulous j;\ustrahan animal. 

bupper {Diet.) oeeurs also as bu}i]iu, buys, bupsie, 
both as bread and butti'r in gen. and as a slice 
thereof in ])articular. 

burble (p. 110) occurs in H. (^ Baih'v, Riniinqtons, 
1904. 

Burdett Coutts, often shortem'd to Burditts. 
Boots: rhyming s. : since ca. 1925. 1L\ the name 

of the well-known bankers. 

burg(h)er. A Hamburg!h)(T : ado]>te(l in 1942 
from th*‘ C.S A. 

[Burglars’ tools in lat(‘ ('. 17 18 an' : bess (ij v.) 
or hetty (([.v.), crotr (jiroli. always S. ID iiud jack 
(ditto) ; the first two ate in B.E.. the last three in 
Ned Ward (1714, 1703, 1703). MatMieus.] 

burke, V.. l. It occurs m Sessions, 1S32. or 
nearly forty y<'ars t'arlier than tlu* Diet, recording. 

Burker. A body-snatcher: ca. 1830 50 In. 
e.g., V\. Chadwick, Bmtinisrences of a (hief 
Constable, 1900. See burke (}> 111). 
burking. \'bl n. of burke (Po't.). 
burl ; ('S]>. Ill gaie it a burl. 'To gi\(' sonu't-hing a 
chance ; make an attenqit . low Australian . C. 20. 
Kylie Tennant, t’oreaux, 1939. J’eiwersjon id hurl ? 

hurley. N''ns<‘nse. liumbug : Australian . C. 20. 
Baker. Origin ? 

Burma Road. Rice : Armv m the Far Last : 
1942 • . Ric'- is the stajile Burmese food. 2 
Hence, m 1943-5, in Serviei- niessf-s in liak and 
Persia, ‘ as an e.xelaniatiou at Ireijiu'iiL iiee ’ 
(Atkinson). 

Burmese stocking. In Indian Army H., from ea. 
1 hSt), as in Richaid'', eoneerning the natives ol Cp]ier 
Burma: ‘At a mtn early agi* the males were 
tattoed around the legs with rings of what looked 
like grinning d(‘\ils. ’riiis was calk'd “ the Ibirrnesi' 
stocking ” ami was su]>]>osed to avi'rt illness and 
enchantment.’ 

bum, have a. To ha\(' a smoke ; Naval ; (20. 
Granville. 

bum the grass. ^See grass, 
burnt.—3. Short-for burnt cinder (p. 111). 
burOO, on the. Out of work ami drawing tho 
dok': Glasgow coll. ; from ea. 1921. Alae.Artliur & 
Long. Le. bureau. 

Burrifs, The. Jhe Burma Rifles : war of 1939- 
45. Ci. Rajrifs, Rajjmtaiia Rilles. 

Burse, the. ’riu* Bursar : colleges' ami schools'; 
late C. 19 20. 

burst, n.—5. A sueei'ssioii of hulk'ts bred hy a 
machine-gun : C. 20. : coll by 1941, j. Jackson, 
burst, v.—3. ’I’o close (v.i.) : sei' gaff street, 
burst into flames. See what do you expect me to 
do? 

burster, 1 (p. 112). Earlier in Sinks, 1848, as a 
loaf of bread. Si'i' twopeuny burster. 

Burton, gone for a. See gone for a Burton, 
bury it. See dip one’s wick, 
burying the baby. A c.p. indicative of profit 
made out of tli(^ knowledge of a discreditable or even 
a guilty Bccret : from ca. 1910. Ex ‘ A knows 
where B buried the hahy ’ and profits accordingly. 
{The. Times Literary Supplement, March 20, 1937.) 

bus, n., 6 (p. 112). ‘Used now' very rarely,’ 
Jackson, 1943 : indeed it w'as, by flying oflicors. 
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rather frowned upon in 1917-18, itM v«)^u(i havinj^ 
ended for them.—7. (Ex Hense 2.) An omnihus 
volume ; hook-world : Hinoe ca. 1940. the. 

liirmingharn bus—a hook of storioH hy George A. 
Biriningham ; ori^^., jocmlar. 

bus(-)driver. A hojiifa-r ])ilot : ll.A.E. : sinee 
early 1940. ‘ So called he(aiUHe h(i in usually on a 

well-heaten rouO*,’ II. & B. See bus, n., 5 {IHcA. 
and prec. entry). 

bush, n.- Ik Tuhio hair : low (mid-(I. 19 20) after 
h(ung a literary (ai])heiniHni. Whence, hy facetious 
derivation, Bushy Park - -4. lienee, a girl 

or young woman : Australian : since ca. 1920. Ik, 
1942. -.7. (Also cf. Ik) A moustache ; Australian ; 
since ca. 192."). Ikiker. fix bushy mousidche'i 
bush, adj. kongh and ready: iiiiciior: Au.s- 
tralian coll. ; late (I. 19-20. Esp. in bush lawyer 
{iJict.). In New Zi-aland also ; I'sp., bush rarprnler 
(or carjH utry) : since ca. 1910. (Niall Alexander, 
lettriT ol Oct. 22, 19119.) 

bush, RO. 2. Hence, to escajK* from gaol and 
disapjiear : Aust ralian c. : since ca. 1910. Ik, 
It* 12. Also iak> to thr bush. Ex Al>origiiiaIs that 
revert to the sa\;ige stat* . 

bush, up the. Out m the eounlrv : Australian 

coll. ; 0. 20. Ik. 1!H2. 

bush ape. I'suallv m tiie ]>1. A worker in the 
c(aintr\. Australian coll.- <20. Ik. 1912.--2. 
A fruit ]>icker : South .\ustialjan (20. Baker. 

bush artillery. Men not noi'mall\ con.->i(hT<‘d as 
fight ing men (cooks, (‘Icik^. oti* ) u ho manned all 
sorts ot guns during the sirgi* of 'I’cdjruk. (Aus¬ 
tralian.) 

bush dinner i bushman’s hot dinner, kesji., 

‘mutton, dani])(‘r and lea' and ‘ dampcT and 
mustard ' • .\ustrali<ui coll kite ('. 19-20. Ik, 
1912. 

bush fire, full of. (\er\) energetic; high- 
s])intcd , (ver\ ) ])liicky : .Australian : ('. 20. Ikik- r. 

bush scrubber. 2. A rural pro.-^titute . Aiistr.i- 
liaii : ('. 20, kaker. 

bush-tail, adj. Cunning: .Mistrahan coll. : C. 20. 
Bakm. 

bush telegram or telegraph. I 'nfounded re})ort or 
rumour ; Au.straliaii coll. : C. 20. Baker. 

bush up. 4'o conlu.si' or haflle ; Australian ; 
(J. 20. Bak<‘r. <4. bush, v., 2 {]>ict.). 

bushed. —2. Ama/I'd -. Marlhorough (k)llcge : 
since late 1920's. 

hushmail’s clock. A kookahurra : Australian 
coll. : late C. 19 20. Tlic laugliing jackass, 
bushman’s hot dinner. Sec bush dinner, 
bushranger. 2. Hence, a jatty swindler; an 
nnethieal o]>]iortunist : Australian : sinee ea. 1910. 
Bak<r. 

bushwhackers. Commandos that went to Kan- 
gooii, just before its fall, to do salvage work : 
Australian ; 1942. (0. 1>. Gallagher, Y/fOiat in the 

East, 1942.) 

business, on the. Se(‘ business girl, a. 
business, quite a. Something unex]H*etedly diffi¬ 
cult to do, obtain, etc. : coll, ; late C, 19-20. See 
business (p. U2^). 

business, three-stride. See three-stride business 

(Did.). 

business end, the. Eor sense 2, an eai lier example 
IS in K. H. ilorming, JiaJJIes, 1899 : ‘ The business 
ends of the spoons 

^business girl, a. Prostitutes’ favourite descrij)- 
tion of themselves : i.e. hrirlots’ c.p. : from ca. 1921. 
Likewise, on the business is favourable, whereas on 


the bash, batter, game, are pejorative for ‘ engaged in 
prostitution, esp. at th<i moment ’. 

busk, 2, dates (esp. as vbl n. busking) back to the 
1850'8 in the sense, to ])lay, sing, dance in public- 
houses. 

^busker. As a nuance of sense 1 : among tramps, 
in C. 20, a busker is a man that plays an instrument 
in the street. 

*busnapper. A policeman ; Australian c. : C. 20. 
Baker. A iiayipcr or capturcr of those who are 
engaged in ‘ th*! bu/./. ’ (see buzz, n. 2 : p, llO). 
buSO, go. Bee ‘ Prisoncr-of-War Slang ’, fk 
buss, adv. Only: Bi'gular Army: C. 20, 
virtually f by 194f). d'hiis, ‘ He had his coat on 
buss ’—he was wearing only his coat. 

bussie or bussy. A bus-worker ; coll. ; since 
ca. 1940. ll<yHolds, Nov. 18, lOld. 

bustafrog ! ‘ Wi-lkl'm damneil ! ’ ; Cockneys’ : 

mid-(k 19-20; by 1940, ob. 

buster, go in a. To spend regardless of cxj)cnso : 
mostly Cockneys'; from ca, 188.7; ob. Anstcy, 
Voces Popuh, vol. II. 1892. 

busy foot, have a. (Of a horse*) to be speedy : 
Australian : sime ca. 1920. Baker. 

Butcher, the. wdlhim Augustus. J)uke of Cum¬ 
berland (1721-(>.7) : from 174(). On aeeount of ins 
seventy towards the fugitives of tile Young Pre¬ 
tender. d'hc taunt was not wholly merited, 

butcher’s. Noon : low (parlyaree) : 18914, Ji. IE 
Emerson, iSignor Lippo. 

butcher’s apron. A blue - and - white* striped 
blazer ; at a certain Seottisli f9ii>Iic Seliooi : late 
C. 19 20. Ian Miller, School 'I'le, 1914.7. Ex the 
colouring. 

butcher’s canary. Ablowlly; Australian: since 
ea, 192.7. Baker. It infests bntelu'rs’ shojis and 
buzzes loudly. 

butcher’s shop, the. The execution shed : prison 
offic(*rs' : lait* C. 19 20. EIrncst Ravraond, H’e, 
the Accused, 1914.7. 

butter-basher. A taxi-eahman emyiloyed during 
the* 19114 taxi-cab strike : taxi-cali drive-rs' : 19114. 
He*rbe'rt Hoelge, i'ab, Sir\ 19149. ‘ The*se new 

elrive*rs, it was rumoured, we-re* mostly unemjiloyed 
hlio]) assistants drawn mainly freiin the “ grocery 
and ])re)vision " trade ', whe'iice :— 

butter-patter. A gro('e*rv nr dairy shop assistant ; 
C. 20. Often conte*my)tuou8. 

butter-slide (p. 115). prob. ex the se-nse current 
e*a. 1850-90,‘a mischievous trie*k of \’ictorian small 
hoys who put a luni]) of l)Utter down where their 
e-kiers we)uld tread eui it and take a fall Andrew 
Haggard, lette*r e)l .Jan. 2S, 1947. 

butter(-)boy ; butterboy. A novue taxi-driver: 
t.ixi-drive‘rs’ : ‘ eoiiu'd during the* 19114 e'ab strike ’ 
(Herbe rt Hodge-, 19149). Cf. butter-flngers (Did.). 

butterfly. 14. A coin that, when teessed, fails to 
.s])m : Australian two-up players’ : late C. 19-20. 
Baker. 

buttered eggs in one’s breeches, make. To 

defee*ate threeiigh fear : mid-(7 17-18. 

butterfly cabman. A taxi-ilriver working only 
in the summer : taxi-drivers’ : since ca. 1910. 
He'rhert Hodge, 19149. 

button. —4. Clitoris ; low' : C. 19-20. 
button, off the. eSe;e start of! the button, 
button, win the. ISee win the button, 
button B. Penniless; very short of money ; 
since ca. 1938. I.e. pushed for money as Button B 
is in a telephone-booth when you want youi* money 
back. 
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button your flap ! Bo quiet !—stop talking ! : 
Naval: since ca. 1920. H. & P. In ref. to tly of 
male trousers: cf. keep one’s lip buttoned. 

buttoned lias, since ca. 1940, often been used 
for ;— 

buttoned up. (Of a situation, a plan, a job) well 
in hand, all prepared : Servicea : since ca. 1935. 
The English Digest, Feb. 1941, Hector Bobtho. 
Admitting neither wind nor water. Cf. laid on and 
teed up. 

buttons, get one’s. To be promoted from Leading 
Hand to Petty Officer : \Vrens’ coll. : since e.i. 
1939. Granville, ‘ Given a set of brass buttons to 
replace the black on(*s on her uniform 

butty-boat. A boat working in company with 
another; esp. a boat towed by a motor-boat : 
canal-men’s : C. 20. L. T. C', Rolt, Earrow Boat, 
1944. kSee butty (p. Hb). 

buzed. ‘ Hard up ' ; without money : London 
schools’ : ca. 1S70-95. A perversion of busted : 
of. broke and smashed up. 

buy a prop I Buy some stock ! : stockbrokers’ 
c.p. : from ca. 1885. B. & Iv. ‘ The market is flat 
and there is nobody to support it.’ 

buy it. Usually He bought it (or He bought a 
packet), he w'as shot dowui : R.A.F. : 1939 i-. 

H. & P., both forma ; Brickliill Norton, Escape 
to Danger, 1940, the slnirter. K.x 7’// bug it, q.v. 
at buy it, p. 110, and I’ll bite. - 2. In the other 
tServices : to become a casualty : 1940 -f*. 


buzz, n., 3. Adopted, ca. 1937, by the R.A.F. 
(H. & 1\)—4. Hence, nows: Naval (— 1940). 
Miehie & Graebner, Their Finest Hour, 1940, p. 118. 

buzz, v., 1 (p. 110): much earlier m Anon., 
Tifburn's Worthies, 1722. 
buzzard.— 2. See old buzzard, 
buzz-box (]). 110) : e.sp., a noisy taxi-cab : 1939, 
Herbert Hodge, Cab, Sir/' 
buzzer. — o. A tele])hone, esp. on a hou.se telephone 
system : Serviees : sirict* ca. 1939. H. & P. 

buzzing. Law-copyists’ s,, dating from ca. 1870, 
as in Edwin Pugh, Harry the Cocknry, 1912, ‘ They 
were both writing .swiftly and beautitully the words 
that McGuffnev dictated, tliis arrangement being 
known as “ buzzing ” from the use of the word 
“ buzz ” to indicate the end of a line.’ 

buzzing about like a blue-arsed fly. Ostenta¬ 
tiously active : Cockney (C. 20) and Army and 
R.A.F. (19.39-45). 

by Christchurch, hooyaP .luvemle c.p.: New 
Zealand : 20. B., 1941. IhiplKumstic and 

Maorilied form of ‘ By enkey, who are you ? 

*byce. Bee bice. 

bye-bye for just now !, friMpiently J)recetled by 
well —. Blaker. refin ring to th(‘ latter half of 1910, 
though it was still irsed early in 1917 . ‘ An infantry 
phrase of the moment.’ 

by(e)-lo. A bed ; to sleej) ; clnidren's . C. 20. 
A variant of by(e)-bye(s) {Diet.). 

byoke. ^See ‘ Pri.soner-ol-\\ ur Slang ', 7. 


C 


C.B.—2. Sir Henry ('ainjibell-Bannermnn (1830- 
1908), who was Prime Mmi.st<‘r during the la.st three 
years of his life : mostly political and journalistic ; 
from ca. 1895 ; ob. 

C.O. bloke. A Public Carriage Officer : ta\i- 
drivers’ : since ca. 1918. Herbert iloilge. Cab, 
SlrC 1939. 

cab, n.—(». A cabbage : Shelta : C. 18 -20. 
B. & L. 

cab-moU.— 2. ‘ A prostitute in a brothel ’ : low : 
ca. 1840-1910. Ibid. 

cab talk. Ta.\i-cabnien’s cab-shelter go.ssij), some¬ 
times contemjituously called eabology : taxi-dri\ers’ 
eoJi. ; resp., since ca. 1910, 1925. Herbert Hodge 
uses both terms in, ('ab, Sir 'C 19;{9. 

cabbage, n.—9. A bomb : R.A.F. : since 1939. 
Jackson, ‘ Thus, “ And then we sowed our cab¬ 
bages (See “ egg ”, ” cookies ”, " groceries ”.) ’ 

cabbage leaves. St e who’s smoking cabbage 
leaves ? 

Cabbage-Stalks, the. See Ox-Tails, the. 
cabbagio perfumo ; flor di cabbagio. A ehea]i, 
rank cigar : jocular : late C. 19-20. Ex cabbage -r 
the Sy). suffix -o. 

cabin-boy’s breeches, the. S<mtheni nautical, 
esp. around Chatham and lloche.ster, from ca. 1870, 
as in Ned Bell, Crocus, 1930, ‘ ” JJog’.s no.se fq-^'-l 
with a squirt of rum ”, Hclfontaine replied ; “ ealksi 
round here, the cabin boy’s breeches and iij) in the 
north Devil’s rot-gut ”.’ 

eabology. See cab-talk, 
cackler’s ken. See cackler, 3 (Diet.). 

cacky. Human excrement : mostly children’s 
and, domestically, women’s coll. ; since ca. 1880. 
Ex cack (p. 119). 


cacto. C(irU,blast us (.in inst'cl) ; Australian 
coll. : ('. 20. B.. 194 2. 

cactus, in the. lo an awkwaid MniatKm .Aus¬ 
tralian and New Zealand • since e<i, 1925, 

cad. —8. A yirivate tutor; Eton: ca. lSlO-00. 
Spy. 1825. ('f. sen.se 1 ()». 119). 

i cadaver I, by my. A ('ockney n.ith Innn ca. 
1880 ; ob. Pugh (2).] 

caddee (or caddy), 'fo the mitry on p. 1 Ilk add : 
— Baumann i.s ynob. light. Note that m Jon lice, 
4 Living Firfurc of London, 1828, we hu\e these 
two sens«\s : (1) a fellow that hangs about the yards 
of an inn and, for a shilling or two, jiroenres, for 
the landlords, ‘customers fnnn otiuT inns': inns 
and tava'rns’ • <'a. I82(t-t)0; (2) such a h:inger-on, 

who jiermits luinself to yia.ss eounUnfeit money : 
c. : ca. 1820 80. 

*'cadee smasher. .A professf*d tout i-> mn- 
keepcis, but one W'lio oee. acts .i ‘ .sm.isher ’ 
(.sense 4): e. : ca. 1810 70. Hei'c r(id> •• endit, 
iiderior. 

cademy. Aeadmny : lowor-c las.'^ coll. . lap’* 
('. 19 20. W'. L. Gecuge, The Making of an 

Englishman, 19 14 . 

cadger. —3. ‘ Slangily ayiplied to cabmen wffien 
they are off the rank Hobeilmg fari;s, or to waitc'rs 
who hang about aiul fawn lor a gratuity : ca. 
1870 1910. B. & L. 

cad’s (or cads’) crawlers. Suede shoes ; since 
ca. 19.30. Gf . brothel creepers. 

cafe au lait, adj. or n. (.A half-caste) with a 
touch of colour : since ca. 1920. 

caff (p. 120). Recorded earlier in Desmond 
Morse-Boycott, We Do Sec Lift!, 1931. 
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CafTyavec. CoflVe and mm ; coffoe-and-chiokory 
uiixtiin* with a liUli* (‘.o^nac : coll. : late (!. 19 -20, 
till* lormcr ; 1914 18, th('. latter. Ex ttic Er. coll. 
coft avec, Hhorb for cap arre du rhum (or du cnynac), 

'“cafishio. Sc(! Creolo. 

cag (Kec p. 120) Ih by (Jran\illc Rpclt hi(](j and 
dcliru-d aH ‘a naval argument in whi(;h ivcrybody 
h]K‘aks and nobody listmiH. A “ branc‘h-kagg ” 
moans t.alking slnip. Kngg, to. To “ argue the 
toss 

cage. -b. A oaboohc : (l.inadian railroadmon's ; 
(’. 20 . 

cage o£ ivories. See ivories, box o£ { Dirt.). 
cagey. ‘ r])-stage ’ ; conceited : Kinci* ea. 19!{d ; 
ob. Recorded in Addenda of 2nd ed., 19118.— 
2. .Much Tuoro usual, since 1940, has been th(‘ sense 
‘ cautious ; .yu^iiicious ol others ; unforthconimg, 
reserved a sense that, ca. 1910, coil. E.\ animals 
in eage.s. 

cahootchy, Indianihber: Cllasgiov : ('.20. Ex 

caouirhour. 

Cain. Short fnr ('ai)t and Ahrl : (k 20. 
cake. 4. A pile of eurnmey or bank notes: 
(low) ( ockiK'v . (', 20. (T. wad, {Did.). —r». A 

gold nugget : Australian : 2(t 11., 1942.—0. \ 

jirostitutc ■ low Australian : since ca. 1910. Raker. 

‘ Wherue " c.ikc sh()})a brothel’. Euphemism 
for cat. et'C. 

cake, take the. ‘ I S(>ein to numunber, in 1882 or 
18811, a lyric which told us that, For rudmiess !<* 
the (band Old .Man, Lord RandoI]»h takes the 
cak(! ” ’ [Lord Randolph (.'hurchill| : Rrolessc»r 
Ernest W'eeklev. in 77ir Observer, Eeb. 21, 1037. 

cake-hole. J'heim'uth; R..\.J'’. ; since oa 1930. 
11. ^ E. 

cake is getting thin, the. mon(>y is run¬ 

ning short : (low) Cocknev : (’. 20. See cake, 4 
(Addenda) 

cake-shop. Stc cake, n., (». 
cakey bar. Sec bar, n.. .‘1. 

Calendar. The. T/ie Racing Cajindar: from e i. 
1820: turi loll. *, by 1900, S.lk Established in 
1773. 

calf-dozer. A small hull-dozvr : since ca. RM(». 
calf’s head. - 2. ‘ A white-facial man with a large 
head ’ : lower classes’ : from ca. 1800. R. & L. 

CalieS, the. The tVi/edoman As.sociation Eootball 
Club: s]iortuig ; C. 20. The Dailg 'J'rlegrajdi, 
Nov. 24, 1937. 

California. — 2. A ‘ spot in Rarnsbury. which 
raiely yields a fare,’ Clarkson R Richardson, 
rolici 1SS9: cabmen’s: ea. 18t)0-190o. Ironu’ 
up(*n th(‘ (’aldornuin gold-lields. 

call-party. -A party ‘ given in hall by students 
called to the bar in the Middle 4'eni])le ’ : law coll. : 
Irom ea. 18(»0. R. L. 

call the game in (p. 121) : also Australian. R., 
1942. 

Callao ship. ‘ (hie in w hich the discipline is free 
and easy,’ Cranville ; Naval : C. 20. At Calhuo 
the jinneipal seaport of Peru, things seem, to a naval 
lating, to bf‘ free and easv. 
caliec. ( iirry : pidgin: mid-C. 19-20. R. & L. 
callibisters. Sta- male-miiles. 

calligraphy Js freijuently misused, i.e. it is a 
catachresi.^. tor ‘ haiidw'nting ’ : (’. 20. E.g.. n 

David Erome, ifr Simpson Finds a Body, 1933, 
‘ calb<ma])hy e\])ert ’. 

cambra. A dog : Shdta : (k 18-20. R, & L. 
Camcreek. Cambridge • undergraduates’ : since 
ea. 19l>(l 


came over with the onion boat. Often said with 
the usual British insularity and contempt for 
loreignors. J^Vom the Rreton onion-vendors, 
fiometimes used as : ‘You don’t think that I came 
over with the onion boat, do you ? ’ Sometimes 
‘ cattle boat ’ is used, ex the boats from German 
ports. Of Italians it is sometimes said : ‘ Came 
over with an ice-cream barrow.’ Other similar 
expressions, used facetiously, are, ‘ Came over with 
the Mormons or ‘ Came over with the morons ’ 
(Albert R. Retch, letter of Si'jit. 5, 1940) : coll. : 
(k 20 ; morons, not before 1930. 

camelies ! Muster the camels ! : Australian 
pidgin : late (I 19-20. ArelifU’ Russell, A Tramp- 
Royal in Wild Australia, 1934. CL the Australian 
ramalecr, a canud-driver : not ‘ unconventional ’, 
but 8.E., on analogy of mukdeer. 

Camerer Cuss. A bus : London : since ca. 1925. 
Arthur Gardner, Ti»l:rr's Kitchen, 1932. Rhyming. 
Ivx the name of a well-known London linn. 

camp. A Station with or without an airfield—a 
unit’s or a (hh-aelimeTit’s kieation—a, training school 
—a de])ot—a landing ground ; even if it (any of 
them) IS situated in a town : It.A.E. coll, (since ca. 
11*20) . -, by 1943, j. Jackson. The ubiquity of 
('amp Coniinaiidant and the versatility of camp 
commandants have been operative. 

camp comedian. A ('amp Commandant : Army 
A' R.A.E. : smee ea. 1930. Jackson, 
camp-masfer. See ‘ Tavern terms ’, ^ C. 

Camp of the Tartars, the. ‘ From tin* rapacity of 
the shop-keejiers in the wooden galleries, this part 
V)f the Ralais Royal ha.s bi*en nicknamed the “ (iarnp 
of the Tartars David Carey, JAfr in Paris, 1822 : 
Anglo-Erench : ( <1.1815-40. Ex the late-medieval 
armies ot victorious TaCars. 

■^Campo (or c.), the. The country, i.e. all that 
part of the Argcnitine which is not Buenos Aires : 
wlute-slaveers’ e. : from the 1890’s. (A. Londres, 

1928.) Direct ex Sp. 

can, n.—4. A simpleton : military : ca. 1890- 
1930. Rrom])ted by mug. 5 (Diet.). 

can, V. U'o d(‘cide not to use an article or 
]>amphlet : Rublic Relations Directorate, the Air 
Ministry : since ca. 1943. I.e. to put into the 
sw ill-can.—2. Usually hi canned, to be taken out 
ol service; (,’anadian railroadmen’s (- 1931). 

can back, carry the (Dict.L is usually a vbl n., 
(iirrying . . ., * aeei'ptmg the blame lor your own or 
another's error ’ (H. A R.), and common to all three 
Fighting Services. Hence, t/u can-bach king, one 
who IS very good at it : Eeb. 1911, ili‘eti)r RoliLho 
111 The English iJtgtst. 

can I do you now, sir P A e.}»., adopted from 
‘ Itma ’ and dating since 1940. In that R.R.C. 
radio ]>rogramme, the ‘ gag ’ was spoken by ‘ Mrs 
M<tp]>’ (Dorothy Summers) to Ikimmy Handley. 
Cf. it’s that man again, q.v. 

can-opener. A tank-busting aircraft (e.g.. Hurri¬ 
cane) : R.A.E. : 1940-5. 

Canadian Adolescents' Slang in 1946. ‘ Mother ! 

I )o you want to lie able to converse easily with your 
teenagers ? Hen‘ is the glossaiy : Ameche, tele- 
])hone : alligator, swing fan : blitz-buggy, auto¬ 
mobile : bone-box, mouth : crumb-hunting, house 
w'ork ; dazzle dust, face powder : dig the drajve, 
buy H new dnss : droolin with schoolin, a grind: 
fag hag, a girl who smokes : give with the goo, 
ex])laiii in detail : in a gazelle. I’m feeling good ; 
junior wolf, kid brother ; make like a boid, go away ; 
pucker paint, lipstick ; Red Mike, a woman hater : 
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riffs, music ; slab, santhvit^h ; slide your jive, talk 
freely ; square, a person who doesn’t dance; 
snazzy, smooth ; ticks, moments ; twister to the 
turner, a door key ; watch works, brains ; whinp 
ding, head covering ; you shred it, Wheat, you said 
it ; zoon bat, funny looking.’ (A Toronto news- 
diaper, Oct. 24, 1946.) Tvniagcrs - tt en-ivjers ^ 
tliose in their teens. 

canal boat, the. The ‘ tote ’ (lotalisator) ; 
rhyming : 0. 20. 

canaries. Bananas : since ca. 1930. hx (’anary 
Island bananas. 

cane, V.—4. To eoit with (a woman) : 0. 20. 
Of. bang, V., 3 (p. 31).— 0 . To defeat, es]>. as 
\ bl. n., 

caning : ‘ a beating, a dtdeat ’ : since ca. 1918. 

cane nigger. A happy-go-lucky f(41(A\ \V<\st 
Indian coll. : from ca. 1870. B. & L. 

caner. A young woman carrying a cane ; 
Society ; 1886, tlien only historical, tluTc having 

been a vogue lasting only that siinimcT, Ibid, 
caning. Sia* cane, v., 4 (above). 

*canfinfiero. St e Creolo. 

*canke >S Handle Holme’s spelling (1688) of 
cank {Dirt.). 
canker. See kanker. 

canned. Tipsy -. since ca. 19;i5 m Britain and 
ca. 1938 III South Africa. O’rof. \V. O. Mackie in 
7'he Cape Arguft, duly 4, 1946.) Adojited from 
U.S.A.: ef. taioked (p. 861). 

canned music. Music from ])honograph or 
grHmo]dioiu“ : adoptt'd, ca. B>2d, from T.S.A. 

* c ann on.—2. A ])ick])ock('t : c. : from ca. Iil2(6 
(7’Ae Evening Xeu\s, Dec. 9, 1936.) I'rob. sugge.stcd 
i)y gun^ n.. 4 (q.v. in Dirt.). 

canny Newcassel. .\i‘\sca.«tle-ud)on-3yne • North 
(Auntry : late ('. 19 20. Newca.stlctonians also 
call it ‘ The I’ritle of the North ’. 

can’t claim (a) halfpenny. A c.]). indicative of 
‘a comph'te alibi which is carefully coneocted 
wlien (me i.s about to face a eliargt*,’ H. & B. ; 
.Services, es]). Arm\ : since ca. 11610. 

canteen cowboy. A ladies’ man : R.A.B. ; since 
1940. dackson, ‘ 3’he origin is in the American 
expre.s.sion, “drug-store co\vbo\ "... (.''ce “ Naafi 
Romt'o " and “ I’oodle-faktT ").' 2. lienee, f>rdei 1\ 

corporal on duty in a Station Institute: 1911 -r • 
Atkinson. 

canteen damager. See damager, 3. 
canteen medal, 1 (p. 12")); also, since ca. 1919, 
B.A.B. (flack.son.)—3. A fly-button undone : 

Army : since ca. 1!)17. 

canty. (Hf persons) disagreeable ; irritable : 
Australian; since ca. 1920. B., 1942, ’ Brom 

cantankerous ’. 

canvas or canvass. Human skin, fKdt : pugil¬ 
istic ; ca. 1810-70. Jioxiana, III, 1821. 

cap badge ; flit gun. A 2r)-])oun(lcr ; a 3 7 gun : 
nmdium gunners’ (Army) : 1940 . Both aie 

satirical. 

cap one’s lucky. See lucky ... 
capite. Se(‘ ‘ Tavern terms ’, § 9. 

Cappo. A ( 'ajistan cigarette : Australian : since 
ca. 1918. B., 1942. 

captain.—5. 8ee ‘ Nicknames 
Captain Cook (p. 12()). Also Captain Cooker. 

B. , 1941. 3. A cook: Australian rhyming s.: 

C. 20. B., 1942. 

Captain Criterion. A racing shar]>: mostly 
London theatrical and smart Society : ? ca. ISSO- 
1905. Kx a music-hall song : 


* I’m (faptain Oiterion of London, 

Dashing and never afraid. 

If ever you find a mug’s been well done, 

Be sure that it’s by our brigade.’ 

The Criterion Thc.atre and Restaurant (founded in 
1874) obtained an injunction against the singer, and 
the song wa.s siqqiressi'd. 

captaiu of a foot company. 8ee ‘ Tavern terms ’, 

§d. 

Captain of the Heads. See Heads, the, 2. 
captain’s blue-eyed boy. ‘ The oflieer most in 
favour at the moment,’ Cranville : Naval coll. : 
20. 

captain’s tiger. A boy that waits u])on the 
ca])tain (and him alone) at tabli* ; nautical, es]). 
on occan-luKTs : late d 19 29. Cl. tiger, 3 (]). 885). 

capture the pickled biscuit. ‘ 1’ake tlu> biscuit ’: 
Australian : C. 20. lb, l!)42. 

car knock, car toad, car tonk, car whack or 
whacker. -A car rejanrman ( ari.idi.in raiiroad- 
UK'n's ( 1<)31). 

carb. See bicarb. —2. ( arburettf'r-. motorists’ 
coll. : since ca. 1910. 

Cardiganise. To destroy (a cannon) : ca. 1855- 
1900. Surtees, Plain or Jiinglrt.s. 1860, ‘ 'balk of the 
courage of lacing an eiiemv, or Caidigan-ising a 
c'annon.’ D.N.lb, Iqiitome : ‘ 3'hc se\cnth I’hirl 
of ('ardigan comnianded the light ca\alrv biigade 
in the (’rimea, and destroyed it in the famous 
“ charge ", 18.54.’ 

career boy. One who, in a combatant Sirvice, 
puts .self-success la'forc the ]>ublii‘. es]). the n.ition's, 
welfare: R..A.F s. 11942) , by I'.tll, all time 

Servic(‘s' coil. Cf. back-room boy. 

Cannes or cames. I' lattcry . bkimlishmcnts : 
rathiT low : ca. 1860-B)10. hx Boinany. lb A. L. 

cam. .A carnation: flow'er-sclirrs’ . late ( 
19-20. Bicliard Llewtllyn, A’o7ir lint l/o Loroly 
Heart, 1943. 

Carney. A hvpoente; Na\al : <20. Ivv a 

certain ca])tain friendly asliori', dio il abroad : 
Lr.iiiv ille. 

caraey, n. (ji. 128). Larliest (?j in The Ijondon 
Cuidi, 1818. 

cami (pion. rarnec) guy. Any fellow coimeetiMl 
with a c;irni\al : ( aiiadiaii s. : (' 20. 

carob. 'I'o cut : Shelta : ( ’. 18 'JO. lb & L. 
carol singer. Bolice car with loud-speak<>r: 
Brisbane, Australia : sinei* ca. DifO. lb, 1942, 
*carpet, n. 3’his Urm (see ]». 1J8) i.s an abbr. of 
car pH bag, rii \ ming s. on drag m same .sense.—^2. 
cai'jiet .snake ; Australian coll. : late C. 19-20. 
Archer Rus.scll, In W’dd Australia, 1931. 

carpet-biter; carpet-biting. Oru'(usually male) 
who gets into a feaiful rage, a visil)ly Ncry angry 
man ; a distre.ssing e.xhibition of uneontrollalih* 
rage : coll, sinee ea. 1940. jb\ tile .stone,s of Hitler 
biting 4‘arpt‘ts in his irisaiK' ragi's. 

carpet tom-cat. An oflieer <tftcn with and very 
attentive to the ladies; military: ca. 1875 1910. 
B. L. 

carpet-trade. See carpet-man {l>irt.). 
carpurtle, esj). in ‘ It won’t carpurtle ’, W'()rk, 
fum'tion, act : R.A.B. : ca, 1940 4. Arbitrary. 

carra or carrer. A motor caravan : Australian : 
since ca. 1925. lb, 1942 ('f. chara (ji. 140). 

carrion.— 3. Draught cattle : Australian ; since 
ca. I860. ‘ Tom (Jollins ’, Such is Life., 1903. By 

humorous de]ireciation, but with a ref. to th(5 grim 
])otentialitieB of severe and widespread drought. 
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carrion-case (p. 129). Tn, e.g., S{7ik8, 1848. 
carry ballast. To hold on<}’a drinks well : Naval: 
C. 20. (Iranville. 

carry both sheets aft. Se(‘ aft... 

■"carry (someone) in one's heart. ‘ If the “ sky 
blue ”, languishing in ])riHon, eonsiders that he has 
bc(in framed by orx* of his previojis eronies (vuriouHly 
known as ehummies, ]>allie bines, or beans) ho will 
“ carry liim in his heart ” until he can . . . got his 
revenge,’ The. (’ajte Times, May 23, 194G: 8. 

African c. : (^ 20. 

carry milk-pails. ‘ Presently a gentleman, 
“ carrying milk-jiails ”, as the [London streetj boys 
calletl it—that is, with a lady on each arm—• 
advanced up the eolonade,’ Augustus Maylu^w, 
Taved tnlh (iold, 1857 : ca. 1830 -80. Cf. milk-shop 
in Diet. 

carry the can back. See can back, above, 
carry the mail. To stand drinks ; Australian : 
('. 20. Jiaki'r. 

"carser is an occ. variant of casa, 2 [Diet.). 
carsey. 3. A w.c. ; low ('ookney : from ca. 1870. 
Cf. case, n., 9 {Diet.). —4. A public-house; parly- 
ari’c : since ca. 1800. (P. 11. Kmerson, Signor 

Lipfio, 1893.) 

cart, traverse the. See traverse the cart, 
cart off or out. See cart away {Diet.). 
cart out with. As ‘ He's carting out with Liz ’ = 
he's courting her: Cockneys': since ca. 1880. 
i^x, not ' he’s carting her out but ‘ he's carting 
himsell out uith her.’ 

■"carve. 'J o slash (a piTson) with a razor : c., and 
low (es]). ('ockni*ys’) : (\ 20. 

carve up, v.--4. (Cf. 1). To spoil the chances of 
(a piTsoii), in business . London <-onimercial ami 
taxi-drivers’ : from ca. 1910. o. A carve-up is 
also a light or <‘ven a var : mostly Cockney ; aince 
ca. 190:». 

Cas, the. The Clucf of Air Staff : Air Ministry, 
and the higher R.A.F. formations; .‘^inee ca. 1930. 
Jack.son. 

cascade, V. (]>. 130). It dates rathiT from the 
early KiOO’s. I'e])ys once ‘ ca.scaded ’ at the 
theatre. 

case, n., .0 (a love-ail'air) is actively extant iii 
S. Africa : IVof. W. S. Mackie in Thi i'ajie Argus, 
July 4, 1940. 

case, V. 3. I'o weep : Alarlborough College : 
since ca. 1920. 

Cased-Up, be. I’o be in a brothel : low ; C. 20. 
Herbert Hodge, 1939. Cf. cased-up with (p. 130). 
caser casa, 2 (7br/.). 

cases. Boots : military (esp. the Oiuirds) ; 
(I 20; ol), by 194r>, John o' Londons Weekly, 
Nov. 3, 1939. (3'. trotter-cases {Diet.). 

casher. ‘ A “ good easher ” is a driver whosi* 
average taximetiT-iiionev is high ; a “ bad casher ”, 
one whose average is low,’ Herbert Hodge, Cab, 
Sir?, 1939 ; taxi-cab owners’ and drivers’ coll. : 
since ca. 1910. 

■"caso. A ])rostitute that takes a man for the 
night: c. : (^ 20. Kx ease, n., 8.— 2. A brothel: 
since ca. 1910. Herbiut Hodge, ('ab. Sir?, 1939. 
Variant of caseo (p. J30), itself ilissyllabio. 

caso, go. See go caso. 

cassie. ‘ W rinkled, stained, or outside sheets 
of jiaper ’ : jirintiTs’ : rnid-C. 19-20. B. & L. 
Cognate with Fr. easse, broken. 

cast-iron or bullet-proof, irrefutable : Services, 
resp. coll, and s. : since the 1920’8. H. & P. 
cast one's s kin . To strip oneself to the buflf: 

D.U.E. 


low : ca. 1815-80. Sinks, 1848. See also cap 
one’s skin (p. 125). 

castor. — 2. (Always pi.) A bicycle ; see cadS on 
castors (Diet.). 

castor, adj. and ex(*laination. All riglit : excel¬ 
lent ; Australian : from ca. 1905. Suggested by 
‘ dinkum oil ’. 

casual. ‘ A casual payment of ” something on 
account ” to an officer or a rating whose pay 
documents arc still in his last shi]> ’ (Granville) : 
Naval coll, ; C. 20. 

Cat. —2. A Catalina aircraft : 1943. H. & P. 
cat, n. Sense 1 survived until ea. 1910 as ‘ & 
drunken, fighting prostitute ’ (B. & L.). 

cat, not room enough to swing a (p. 132). The 

referenee ih to tlie cat-o’-nine-tails. 

cat, pinch the ; gen. be pinching ... This 
proletarian phrasi^ has, from ea. 188(1, been applied 
to a man tfiat, hand in yioeket, ]i.alps his genitals. 

cat, shoot the.— 2, ‘ To sound the bugk^ for 
defaulters’ drill ’ ; infantrvmen’.s : from ca. 1880. 

B. & L. 

cat, whip the. —4. See cat, shoot the in the 

Diet. 

cat cuff. A sly punch : Australian sporting: 

C. 20. B., 1942. ^ 

cat-lap IS applied also to milk : C. 19-20. 
cat-lick (and a promise) is a contemporaneous 
variant of lick and a promise {Diet.). 
cat-walk.— 2. See cat’s walk, 
catch a cold. ‘ To get oneself into troulde by 
bemg too impetuous,’ H. & J*. : Services : since 
ea. 1930. Cf. catch cold ; prob. ex the earlier:— 
2. To ‘get tlie wind uf) ' (become or feel afraid) : 
Army : 1914-18. JOx that chilly feeling. 

catch a horse ; or, go and catch .. . To urinate : 
Australian : C. 20. B., 1912. Cf. water one's nag 

(at nag. p. 549). 

catch afire. To set fire to : Cockney eoll. : mid- 
(’. 10-20. Ldwin Pugh, .4 Street in Suburbia, 1895, 
‘ It hlazed up in the pan an’ caught the chimley 
afire almost.’ 

*catch (bang to) rights. See rights, catch (bang) 
to. 

catch cold. ‘ I told her if she did not give it nu* 
again she would eaieh cold, meaning she woukl 
re]a-nt of it ’ (rather, get into trouble, be ‘ for it ’) : 
177.5. 

catch under the pinny. Ser* pinny .. . 
catch (sonuvme) with his trousers down. See 
caught with... 

catchpole rapparee. See ‘ Constables 
Caten (ore-) wheel. A Cathmine wheel; a fig. 
cartwheel : London stnads’ illiteracy : ini(l-( 
19-20. Augustus Mayhew', Pared with Cold, 1857. 

caterpillar. — 4. Habitual drunkard : Australian ; 
C. 2(b B., 1942. A eaterjiillar crawls ; so does a 

pub-crawlcr. 

catheter. See piss out of, take the. 
cats, fight like Kilkenny (p. 134). ‘ The origin of 

this expression as I have heard is this. CTomw'ell’s 
soldiers in Ireland used to amuse themselves by 
tying two eats together by their tails and hanging 
them over a elotht:s line. Of course the wretched 
animals clawt’d each other to death.’ (Andrew 
Haggard, letter of Jan. 28, 1947.) 

Cats, the. The Canadian Auxiliary Territorial 
SiTviee : mostly (’auadian ; 1939-45. 

cat’s eyes. l%ially in pi., cats' eyes, ‘the pilots 
to our night-figliter squadrons ’, H. & P., 1943. 
C)rig. a journalistic term, it w'as jocularly adopted 

LL 
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by R.A.F. flyin^-crcws ; by Jan. 1945, however, 
it was already ol>. 

cat’s head cut open. Pudendum muliebn' : low': 
C. 20. 

cat’s mother, ‘ She ’ is a. See ‘ She ’ is a cat’s 
mother {Did.). 

Cat’s nouns ! See ‘ Kjaeulations 
cat’s walk ; oec,, cat-walk. ‘ Tlie lon^ plank on 
bomber aircraft stretching between cockpit and tail,’ 
H. & P. : K.A.P\ : since ca. 1938. Cf. cat-walk 
(Did.), its iinni. origin. 

cattle, V. I’o coit with : low' Cockney : C. 20. 
Cf. bull, V., 1 (p. 104). 

cattle(-)banger. A cattle-station hand ; a 
milker: Australian : since ca. 1910. B., 1942. 

Cf. stockbanger. 

cattle-boat, came over with the. fSee came 
over... 

cattley man. A cattleman ; Australian coll. : 
since ca. 1880. Archer Russell, A Tramp Royal 
in \Y ihl Audralia, 1934. 

Catts or Catt’s is a mere variant of Cat’s (Did.). 
caught with one’s trousers down, dakmi un- 
aw’ares; unready: Services: since ca, 192(); 
gen. since 1940. JI. & P. Cf. stand on one leg, q.v. 

cauli (p. 135). Recorded earlier in W. L. (ieorge, 
A Bed of Roses, 1911. 

caulk, V., 1 (p. 135). ‘ Caulking—napping on the 

deck Captain Glascock, Land Rharlcs, 1838. 

caulker.- 3. ‘A stranger, a novice ’ (Spy, 1825) : 
Eton : ca. 181,5-()0. Sj)y spells it caichr. —‘1. ‘ A 
greatcoat or blanket for sh'cping on deck during a 
“ make and mend (Jranville : Naval ; late 
C. 19-20. Kx caulk, n., 1, and v., 1 (p. 135). 

caulks to (someone), put the. See logger’s small¬ 
pox. 

caustic. An acoustic mine ; Naval: 19.39 d-- 
caustic, old ; <»r ca]»ituls. ‘ Nickname fot a surly 
or querulous tv])e of man ’ (Granville) : Naval : 
C. 20. 

caution.-™3. (Kx sense 1.) A person mildly bad : 
from ca. 1880. K.g. ‘ Dad's a bit of a caution when 
he’s had too much to drink.’ 

cavalry. See dirty face. 

cave-board. A creaky board or stair-.step : 
Public Schools' : since ca. 1880. Ronald Knox, 
Double Cross Purposes, 1937. One that cries 
‘ (’ave ! ’ ? 

cavy.- 2. A caged rabbit : rabbit fanciers’: rnid- 
('. 19-20, doseplune R(*ll, Death on the Borouyh 
Council, P)37. A corruption c(i(j(e)y. 

cawbawn or cobbon. Big, large : Australian 
(mostly QueenHland) coll. : from ca. 1800; ob. 
B. & L. Kx Aborigine. 

*caz. —2. An easy dupe : c. : mid-C. 19-20 ; very 
ob. Ibid. 

cellar-flap (p. 130). Prob. short for ‘ tap dance * 
therefore rhyming s. (Jf. :—2, To borrow : C. 20. 
Rhyming on tap, and often shortened to cellar. 

cements. Stock Exchange shares : since ca. 
19!15. ‘ Often jocularly, as “ Cements are harden¬ 

ing ” ’ (A. B. Pctch, Sept, 1946). Stock Exchange 
j. ‘ to harden ’ fwigmated the term. 

censor. A blue-])encilled comma that should be 
a semi-colon : journalists’ and printers’ since ca. 
191.3. 

[Centre, the. < )ng. half j., half c., it has, since ca. 
1925, been j, lor the, (organisation that sends girls and 
women out to the Argentine to become courtesans or 
prostitutes. Albert Londres, 1928.J 
century. With sense 1 (p. 130) cf. the Canadian 


railroadmen’s (—1931) : a 100-dollar bill : a sense 
adopted from U.S. c. See osp. Undcrworld. 

certifled. Certified as insane : C. 20 : coll, rather 
than euphemistic. Ironically as a virtual c.p., time 
you were certified, to a jierson acting the fool or 
having been (‘xceptionally stujiid. 

Chad. ‘The British Servicu's’ ('onnO'ijiart of 
Kilroy ... is known variously as (3iad, Flywheel, 
Clem, I’rivate Snoojis, tin* .I(‘ep, or Just Phoo. His 
chalked-u]) picture is always accompanied by the 
tlKMiie song : “ W hat no a newspaper 

cutting of Nov. 17, 1945. 3’he same cutting informs 
us that ‘ Kilroy was here, chalked u]) by American 
pilots and air crews all over tlu‘ world, originated in 
the fact that a friend of Sergeant Francis Kilroy 
thought him a wonderful guy and scrawled on the 
bulletin board of a Florida air base : “ Kilroy W'ill 
b(‘ here next week ”. 'I’lie phrasi* took the fancy of 
army fliers and it sjiread across the world '—ofU n 
in the form. What, no Kilroy 

('had IS mosilv R.A.J'’., whereas Private Snoops is 
Arm\ : in the Na\y he is I'he 

chaff, n.—3, Money : low' Australian ; C. 29. 
Kylie Tennant, Foveaux, 1939, ‘Ib‘’ —a barrow- 
man—‘ gave momy its rightiul designation of 
“ chaff”, ” sugar ” <*r “ hay 

chaff, V., 1 (]). 137) occurs in Boxiana, III, 1821. 
rather in the sens(> ‘ to ndnike ’ : ‘ Wood . . . w'as 
severely chafiny Randall for inUTference ’. 

chaff-cutter. A tyjiewntiT : Australian: since 
ca. 1929. B., 1942. Ex the noise it makes, 

chaffer, 2 (p. 137). In Boxiana, III, 1821, tlu' 
nuanc«' is ‘ throat ' ; thus, ‘ Cool th(‘ir chaff r w’ith 
a drop oi'heavy wd ’ ; sense 1, by the way, occurs in 
the same work, some thirty years earlu'r than the 
Diet, recording, 
chai. See chy. 

chain gang. -3. I'hose waitiu's w ho, not on sal(M)n 
duty. ]M‘rform the odil jobs: l>av(‘ Marlowi', 1937. 

Chain Gang, the. Airerafthands, General Duties : 
R.A.I'. : since ca. 1!*39. Partridge, 191.3, ‘ Th(i 
R.A.F.’.s maids of all work '. Perhajis mm. ex 
chain-gang, 2 (p. 137). 

chain up a pup. See tie up a dog. 
chair-bome divisions, the. Thosi* members of tin* 
Forc(‘ who work in oiliees : Air Force (mostly 
JEA.F.) : since 1942. Ironically (‘\ Airborne 
Divisions. 

chair-marking (p. 137) i.s, among taxi-drivers, an 
illicit marking of their hceiu'es by their emjdoyers ; 
Herbert Hodge, Cab, Sir/, 1939. 

chai droch. A knife: Shelta: (’. 18-29. 

P>. (fe J.. 

chalk, adj. To the Did. entry add F. H.’s 
explanation : ‘ From the practice at raee-meetingH 
of k(*eping blank slide-s at the teh'grajdi b<»ard on 
which the names of new jockeys can be inseribed in 
chalk, while the names of well-known men are 
usually painU^i or ]>rinted in permanent charack^rs 
. . . 'riie jniblic argued that [the latter] were in¬ 
competent, being unknown.' 

chalk! Silence!: tailors’: niid-( ^ 19-20. 

B. & L. 

chalk and talk. A 8chooltea<'her : Australian : 
.since ca, 1929. B., 1942, He or she uses much 

chalk, more talk. 

chalks. Eegs ; low ; (!a. 182.3 -7(). Sinks, 1848. 
chamier up. To tidy up, make things tidy : 
Naval ■ (’. 29 : Granville. Ex the stonemasonry 
and carjicntry senses. 

chammy. Sec cham (Did.), 
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Champagne Charley. Any noted di-inker of 
chani])agno ; hence, any diHHipatcd man : moatly 
LondorK'Ts’ : from 18(iH ; ot). B.& L., ‘ The name of 
a song which appeared in 1H()8. . . . The original 
Charley^ wan a wine-nua'chanfc that was v(n-y 
generonH with ]>reHent» of champagne to hia friends.’ 

champagne-glass. A Hampton (r^r lessh'c^quently 
a Hendord) aircraft in the plan view : H.A.K. : ca. 
1940 3, then ol). i*artridg(‘, 1945. Reseiuhlance. 

Champaigne Country, i )ining and wining; 
cham]>!igne drinking : Oxford and buekiKh : ca. 
1810 40. lh(‘rc(- J'^gan, Life jri London, 1821. 

chance, (}►. 139). ‘Some would “chance” 
eviM-ytlimg to he traiisjiorted,’ Anon., A History 
of Van Dirmrn's Land, 1835. 

chance one’s mitt. To make an attempt ; to 
risk it, take a chance : Army : 1914-18. Cf. 

chance your arm on j). 139. 

chancer. -2. ' One who tries it on hy tHling the 
tale; or one -who just takes cliancea ’ (11. & P.) : 
Scr\ie.es : since tin* 1920's. See chance yOUT arm 
in tlie Dirt. —3. Hence, one not too smart in 
aj)])earanee or at drill: Army: sinei* ca. 1930. - 
4. .\n cx]Mm8ive motor-car oldish and of unusual 
rn.ike : motor trade ; si net* ca. 1920. The dealer 
‘ takes a ehanc(' ’ w hen he buys it. 

chancery, V, 3'o jmt ‘ in chanoc*ry ’ : pugilistic : 
<'a. 1S15 50. Jioxiana, 111, 1821. Kx chancery, in 
(Dirt.). 

chancery (m' C-) practice. Habit of ]>utl.ing 
opjionent’s head ‘ in elianeery ’ : pugilistic : ea. 
1815-fiO. lioxiana. II, IMS. 

changes, ring the. - 4. To muddle n tradesman 
ev(U' the correct change to be recencd : c. : from 
ca. 1880. 

Channel crossing. Bread-an(bb:ittcr x>^idding : 
Mai Iborough (College • since ca. 1920. 
chant the poker I, don’t. Se<‘ sing it !, don’t, 
chanticleer.* IVnis • iitcrary and cultured : mid- 
< 19 20; (»b. 1‘unning roe/t*. 

character.- - 2. A eharaeter part : thcatrii'al coll. : 
late ('. 19 20. Leonard .Merrick, Har/xr, 

1911. 3, Whereas th(‘ ILA. K. speaks of O/pc-v and 

th(^ Mavy and the Army imitate, the Koval Jsavy 
spt'aks ol cfmxutti.s and the other two scr\ices 
imitate ; since ca. 1925. 

* So wid(‘ly was this Swordfish known 
That characU-rs could not be found 
To drive it. 11. reinaiiual unknown—• 
Uii-airborne, wholly hangar-bound,’ 
('onimaiider Justin Kudiardson, 

The Dhonty Phhrt, 1946. 

charge. To run .O full s])eed : Winelu'.ster (.'ol- 
Ieg(? coll. : ironi ca. 1800. K. L H. 

chariot.—2. A eaboo.se; oce. a pa.‘-senger car: 
('anadian railroadnien's ( - 1931). l)en.si\e. 

Charles his friend. J'he ^ oung man serving as foil 
to the jr a nr jirniinr: iheatru-al ; from ca. 1870. 
Ibid, l.’x de.serijda<m in file diannths ptrsonar. 

Charles James.—2. A lox : hunting slang : late 
(1. 19-20. Same origin as .sense 1. 

Charley. —9. A gold watch : c. : from ca. 1830. 
By pun ex sense 1.— 10. Keveille; .Naval ; (5 20. 
Granville, ‘ The bugle c.ill, to which the Navy has 
given these words 

“ Charley ! Charley ! get up and wash v ourself ! 
(Charley ! Charley ! lash u]) and stow ! ” ’ 

—11. Short for Charley Bonce (?) : C. 20. New 
Statesman, Nov. 29, 1911. 


Charley, hop the. See hop the Charley. 

Charley, turn. See turn . . . 

Charley Howard. A coward : rhyming : C. 20. 
James Curtis, 1939. 

Charley Mason. A ba.sin ; rhyming s. : since 
ca. 1880. 

Charley More. Si e act... 

Charley Noble is recorded earlier in ‘ Taflfrail ’. 
Charley (or Charlie) Orange. Often merely 
('harlry (etc.). The Commanding Oflieer : R.A.F. : 
1939 i-. W/Cdr Robin P. McDouall, A]>ril 12, 
1915, ‘ From the ])honetio alpliabet ’. 

Charley (or -ie) Ronce. A souteneur or jmosti- 
tute’s bully : late C. 19- 20 : rhyming s. on ponce 
{Diet.). Often shortened to ('harUy, which, deriva¬ 
tively, \’ery smart, ‘ one of tlie boys ’. 

Charleys.—3. Testicles ; low' : C. 20. Perhayis 

ex HC'iiSf* 1 (]), 141). 

Charley’s fiddle. A watchman’s rattle-. fast life : 
ea. 1815 -10. W. ’r. Monerieff, Tom andderry, 1821. 
S(‘e Charley, ]). 141. 

charmer. One's girl friend: Services': since 
ea. 19,35. H. A, P. 

charp. A bed : Regular Army and, since ca, 
1920, R.A.F. legulars’ : ]at(‘ (.'. 19 20. Jackson, 
* From till' Hindustani, charyioy 
charperer ; or charpering omee for omer). A 
]M)lieeman : parlyaree : since ea. 1800. P. H. 
Ihnerson, Signor Lip])o, 1893. 3’he shorter prob. 
<leri\e.s from the longer Uirm. Cf. :— 
charpering carsey. A police station : ]>arlyaree ; 
since ea. 1870. In, e.g., P. H. Emerson, 1893. 
Cf. the yirec. entry, wh(*re omee --a man; here, 
carsey rasa a hou,se. TIk? dominant element, 
rltarjn ruig --- ‘ searching ’ : ex It. cercarc, ‘ to 
Hcarch (for) ’. 

charpoy-bashing. Sleeping; sleey) : R.A.F. 
regulars’ .since ea. 1920. Gerald Emanuel, letter of 
March 29, 1945. See charp and cf. square-bashing. 

charrshom or chershom. A erowai (com): 
Shelta : C. 18-20; very oh. B. & L. 

charwallah."-2. ‘ In India this is a native servant 
who brings tlie (“arl\ morning b‘a. in Gibraltar, a 
dming-hall waiter,' H. 1‘. : Seiwieixs : sinei* 
ea. 1930. (Gerald Ibnanuel, M.ireh 29, 1945.) 
Also used as an adj. ; e.g. rhanrallah sgnndron, an 
Air Force squadron eon.'^isting of Indian personnel. 

chase. ' 3’o stand o\er and kee]) uiging (some¬ 
one) to do and get on with a jmee of work ’ : 
Serv lee.s eoll. : since ca. 1920. H. A P. - 2, To 
court (a girl) : S. Africa : since ca. 1935. Prof. 
W. S. Mackie in The Cojx ArgiiK, tlidy 4, 1940. 

chase-me-Charley, ' A radio-controllcil glider- 
bomb used by the Germans ' . Na\al : ca. 1940-5. 
Gran\ die. 

chase the nimble pennyweight. yuck gold 
from a dish : Anstr.ilian miners' : 20. IL, 1942, 

Journalistie in origin ? 

chasing the red. (Gf a flagman) going back with 
a red flag or a red Jiglit 1 o jiroteet a train ; ('anadian 
railroadmen’s ( 1931). 

chass. J'o chase ; to harry : Naval cadets' : 
ninee ca. 1880. ‘ Taffrail The Sub, 1917. Cf. 

chasse (p. 142) and chase, 1 (above). 

chasse. A drink after eofleo ; 1800, Surtees, 

Plain or Ringlets; t by 1920. Cf. chaser in Diet. 

chat, n., 5 (see Diet.), is occ. extended to mean 
enteryirise, esyj. a criminal job : from ca. 1870. 
Pugh (2) : ‘ The chat W'c’re on is called The Observa¬ 
tory. an’ it’s got a sort • f tower stickin' out o’ tho 
roof.’ 
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chat, V.—3. Henco (?), to talk to or with (somo- 
one) : since ca. 1920. ‘ (flatting a bogy James 

Curtis, The (Hit Kid, 1919). 

chat-up. The n. that corresponds to chat-Up, 
V. (p. 142). 

Chatham Dockyard ... See when Adam ... 

in Dirt. 

Chats. Sense 1 (p. 142) has, in the Navy, : • ‘ the 
Chatham R.N. Barracks ’ (Granville) : kite C. 19-20. 
—2. KarlitT in ‘ Tallrail'. 

Chatsby (]>. 142) : also in K.A.F. (G. Kmannel, 
March 29, 1940.) 

chatterbox. A maehino-gnn : K.A.F. air-crews’: 
adopted in in id-1940 from tlu? Amc'rican Fagli* 
tSfjuadron ; ob. by 1940. T/tr J{radrr\^ Duje^t, 
Feb. 1941. Also among Australians: B., 1942. 
The genuinely Fnglisli lorm is chatter-gun (or one 
word), as in Briekliill A: Norton, Escape to Danger, 
1946, ‘ The chattiT-guns ojMUU'd up 
chatterer. Sliglitly earlier in Boxianu, IV, 1824. 
chatterers (p. 142). Slightly earlier m Boxiana, 
111, 1821. 

chatty, n.—f). A louse : New Zealand : since ea. 
1915. B.. 1941. See chat, n., 7, and es]). chatl 

(p. 142). 

*chatty feeder. A variant ol chattry feeder 

( Diet.). 

Chauff. To act as ehauffeiir to ; since ca. 1925. 
Gavin Holt, The Murder Train, 1930, ‘ Sorry, Fm 
ehaiiffing Cynthia ’.--2. To drive ; since ea. 1925. 
Herbert Aiiams, The (Dooked J^ift, 1931, ‘Not fit 
to ehaulT a diist-eart ’. 

chauvering donna (or moll). See chauvering 

{Dirt.). 

cheap and nasty. A jiasty : Australian rhyming 
s. : (h 20. (A, A. Martin, letter, 19.37.) 

cheaters. Seedraughters. Dating fiom ca. 1910. 
(Fap. if with elastic leg-bands.) 

check. * To reprimand, to take to task,during the 
exercise of on<‘'s (liity,' Partridge, 1945. Prole])tic : 
it should check the recipient's (‘\il ways. 

check up on. To ey(‘ amorously ; since ca. 193(>. 
'I’o assess a woman's se.viial charms. 

checker. —2. A homing ])igeon : 20. H. C. 

Triston, Jilen in (-'ages, 1938. 

chee, adj. Long ; jndgin : from ea. 1870. 

B. L. Abbr. rnnehte. 

cheek, n., 1 : earlier in Sessions, Jum- 18.35. 
cheeks (p. 144). Sen.^e 1, 1. 5: for ‘ dre.s.se.s ’ 
read ‘skirts’.—3. ‘('heeks, an imaginary ]K*rson ; 
nobody ; as in “ W'ho d(»es that belong to ? 
Cheeks ! ” ’ {Sinks, 1848) ; low ; ea. 1780-1870. 
Sessions, Feb. 1791 (p. 203). 
cheer !, what. Si e what cheer I 
cheer up (, cully), you’ll soon be dead ! A c.p. of 

C. 20. F.g. in \V. L. George, The Making of an 
Englishman, 1914. 

cheeribye I, Good-bye, or an re voir : 1942-j-. 
A blend of r/icrrm : goodbye. Cf. cheerioski. 

cheerio.—3. Hence, tipsy : S. Africa : since 
ea. 1930. Prof. W. S. Maekio in The. (Aipe. Argus, 
June (? 29), 194<). 

cheerioski. ‘(3ieerio!’: ca. 1925-.38. Piiilli]) 
Macdonald, The Bynox .Mystery, 1930. 

Chees and chaws, 'fhe. Italianati! yironunciation 
of ecclesiastical laitin : British Catholics’ : ca. 
1850-1900. S(;e, e.g., Bernard Ward, The Sequel 

to Catholic Emancipation, 1915, and F. Brittain, 
Latin in Church, 1934. Fx c > ch, long o > a?/% etc. 
cheese, n.—3. Smegma : low : mid-G. 19-20. 
cheese, V. —2, 3, 4 Morris Marplcs, in his 


exeelkmt Puhlir School Slang, 1940, records those 
sen.ses : to study hai'd (Bi*adtield, since ca. 1917); 
to smile (esp. broadly), at Oundle sinci! ca. 1918, 
prob. ex grin like a ('heshire cat (see Cheshire cat, 
]). 145); to hurry, to stride out (Lancing since 
mi<l-I930’s), ]M>rliu])s ex ‘ go jlat out, like a Hat 
cheese '. 

cheese and kisses. Wife: lab'(\ 19 20. Rhym¬ 
ing or missus. 

cheese-cutter, 4 (]>. 144). Rathei : since ca. 1840. 
Sinks, 1848.—5. A sword : Army : 20. H. A: P. 

cheesed. Has, sinw* 1941, been ofb'ii usetl for the 
next. Jackson, 1943. 

cheesed (-) off. Disgruntled : Liv('r])ool boys’ 
(— 1914); Liverpool troo])s' (1914 18); eomrmm 
in all Services since ea. 1935 ; but. since 1940, cs]». 
R.A.F. Gri'iifell Finn-Smith, in list communicated 
in A]>ril 1942; H. & P., 1943; Partndgv'. 1945. 
Peiha])s sugg(‘st('d by brOWUed oflf, p.\ ., \ la tlu' 
brown rind of efuese. Profess(»r Douglas Hamer 
(h'nvi'H it ex the Liverpool bov s' cheese oft'I. run 
away and don’t b(' a nuisance, itself eurn'iif. sinci' 
ea. i890. 

cheesy.—2. Smi'lly : (low) coll. : lab' (’. 19 20. 
F\ tlu' smell of strong cheese. 1>. & L. 

Chelt. A resident or freipienb'r of (’heltenham : 
s]»orting and fast life : ea. 1829 00. Sfnj. 11, 182ti. 
.•\n abbr. Chdtontan. 

Cheltenham fCold). ('*>1(1; rhyming: late G. 
P> 20. 

Chemist, the. Also, since ea. 1918, used b\ th(' 
Navy : Granvilh'. 

Cherpin [Diet.) is a loose, almost, sol., abbr. ot 
cherpin llowyer, shelta for a book : B. A L. 
cherries, the. See cherry hog. 
cherry-bounce. A eharabane ; late ('. 19 2(». 
Bv ])erverHion ex char d banc. 

cherry hog. .4 dog . mid-G. 19-20. Rhyming: 
In gn'yliound racing, th> rherrus t hi* dogs. 

cherry!-)nOSe. Shenv . S. .African low (? ('.). 
C. 20. 77ie ('aftc Tnm'-, June 3, 1940, article by 
Alan Nash. 

cherry OgS. -A game ])la.v ed w ith cherry-sf.ones on 
the ])av('rmmt : London children's : since ea. 1880. 
chershom. See charrshom. 
chest stooge. A junior detailed to ki'cp a Cadet 
Gajitam's sea-ohe.st tidy for him; R.N.('., Dart 
mouth, since 1939. (Jranville. 

chew, n.—2. Food: South Aliu.in .schools’. 

(’. 2(t. 

chew (someone’s) ear IS a ('. 20 Australian variant 
v»f bite one’s ear [Dwt.]. B., 1942. 

chew the fat. ‘ I'aflVair, however, has chew 
one's fat, to argue. 

chib. A low ('oekiR'y corni]»lion of the mainlv 
dial. Jib, mouth, lower ])art ol tin* face : l8tt‘>, 

Glarenee Rook, The Hooligan .\’ights, ‘ He slings a 
rope . . . round her chib, and fasten.s it to a hook in 
the wall. 'I'Ik'Ii (shej can stand, but can no longer 
argue.’ 

ChicagO-piano. A mulli])le pom-pom: Roval 
and Merchant Navy : since 1940. ‘ A lating . . . 

was crouehi'd by the “ Ghicago-])iano ” (battery of 
A.A. porn-}>om.s) amidslnjis,’ Major W. S. Murdock, 
in Allan .Michie &. Walter Grat'bner, Jdghts of 
Freedom, 1941. 

Chicargot. Americanism : Naval otlicer.s’ : since 
ca. 1940. Granville. A blend of ‘ (’hicago ’ and 
* argot ’. 

chioe a ma trice. Slightly earlier in Boxianaf 
III, 1821. 
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chickaleary cove (p. 14()) : anticipated by 

chickh a-leury chnp in ohoriiH of underworld song 
quoted by W. A. Miles, Poverty, 1839 ; more j)rob. 
has its origin in cheeky (irn})udent) and lexiry (see 
p. 474). 

chicken. —5. A boy homosexual : c., and low : 
C. 20. Cf. HonseH 1 and 2. 

chicken-feed (]>. 140). By 1937, also English.— 
2. Hence, a j)ittanc(“ (linancial) f)r a bare minimum 
(of food) : 1941 1 . 

chicken (-) fruit. Eggs : Naval ; 20. 

Granvill(‘. 

chickster. Variant spelling of shickster {Diet.) : 
1848, Sinks. 

Chico. I sf'd on R.A.E. Irak stations, ea. 192.5- 
40, for 1, a bearer, a personal servant (esf). bunijalow 
chico) ; 2, a child, a baliy. Ih’ob. ex Sp. rhico, 

‘ small boy ; lad ; dear fi'llow ’. (.Vtkinson.) 
chief pricker. See pricker, 
chief scribe, the. Chief Petty Ollieer, Writer: 
Naval : sinei* ea. 1910. (Iranvilh'. 

chief stoker. ‘ A K(*agidl said to be the incarna¬ 
tion of one ’ (dranville) : Naval : lat(' C. 19 2f>. 

Chiehe. A I'light-Sergeant : K.A.F. : since 
April 1918. Sgt-Pilot Rhodes, letter of Sept. 20, 
1942 Ex tlu' days when in the Royal Naval Air 
Service the eorTes]»onding man hehl the rank of 
( hief petty Ofheer (3rd ( Eiss). 

Chiike (p. 147). Prob. etymology; a jierverse 
redu])heation ol hi (as a luill). 

Child’s Guide, the. Se<' Bible, the. 
chilo. Child . ])idgin ; niid-C. 19 2(b B. A L. 
^chiming. (Sei- chime m Dirt.) ‘ Pruning a 
])ei‘son or thing that i.s unworthy, for the purpose of 
g(‘tting oil a i)ad bargain ’ (ibid.) : c. : C. 19-20; 
oh. 

Chimleyco. Pimlico : Londoners’ : from ea. 
1800. Ibid. 

chimmel ; chimmes. Res])., a stick ; wood, or a 
stick ■ Shelta • C. 18 2o. liiid. 

chimney smoke, make the. See make the chim¬ 
ney smoke. 

chunp (p. LIT). Edward I.ear, Lamjhdhte Lyni"^, 
1877, ' 'I’lic wad ol the Clum}) and Snipe '. 

chin, n.—2. An actor ; Australian ; since ca. 
1920. B., 1942, ‘ Cf. “ blue-chin ” '. 

chin, take it on the. To ‘ take it hard ’, whether 
misfortune or <lisa])])ointment : coll, : since ca. 
1930. Ex box mg. 

chin-food. A bore’s conversation ; Army and 
R.A.I'’. : .since the 1920 ’m. H. A P.—2. In tln> 
Navy : idle prattle (Clranville) : since ca. 1920. 

chin-strap. 3’he buttocks : low Ckiekney : from 
ca. 1918. l)erisi\e. 

chin-straps, be on one’s. To be utterly ex¬ 
hausted : Army : since ca. 1920. ICx COme in 
on one’s chin-s^p (p. 147, foot). 

china is also a])])lit‘d to a friend of the other sex. 
China. 'I’liis Cockney coll, dates from ca. 187(t 
and IS defined by Mr Julian Eranklyn as ‘ The whoh; 
w'orld other than Europe and ICnglish-speaking 
lands. The place rich folk go to for their holidays. 
Tlie filace any ])erson not wearing I'iuropean dress 
comes from. Also distant-local, as in “ Yeh sends 
that boy aht ler a errind an’ ’e goes orf teh bleed’n 
Choina ! ’’ ’ 

China bird (p. 148). Esp., ‘ one whose conversa¬ 
tion is interlarded with “ (Jhop Chops ” and “ Can 
do’s ’ ,’ Granville. 

China-side. The (’hina station : Naval coll. : 
C. 20. Granville. 


China’s COW^ The soya bean, abounding in the 
Far East : C. 20. 

Chinese National Anthem. A loud expectoration : 
Naval : C. 20. Granville. 

Chinese wedding-cake. Rice pudding : Naval ; 
C. 20. Sunday ('hronirle, March 1, 1942. Ex rice 
as the stajilc food of China, 

Chinkie (p. 148). ‘ Not ob.’ : Sidney J. Baker, 

letter of 1940. 

Chinky. ‘ A rating who is always reminiscing 
about the good old days on (Jiina-side ’ (Granville) : 
Naval ; (!. 20. Ex C hinki e {Diet.). 

Chinky-toe-rot. A foot-complaint pn^valent in 
the East (and in other tropics) : Naval : C. 20. 
Granville. Unpli'asant to see—or to smell. 

chip, V.—3. To rejtrove : critieise adversiJy : 
Australian : C. 20. Baker. 

chip one off. To salute a siijicrior ofiieer ; Naval ; 
since ca. 1930. Granville. 

chipper. A lively young fellow : 1821, Pierce 
l']gan. Life in London ;t by 1870. ('f. the adj. in 
the Dirt. 2. A ensj) blow or punch : pugilistic ; 
ea. 1840 90. Augustus Mavhew, Pavid with Lold, 
1837. 

chippery. ‘ ('hi]>])ing ' ; (an exchangi* of) lianter ; 
Cockneys': C. 20. Pugh, ‘She hadn't ’ulf got 
o\er that bit of chip|K'ry with the rozzer in the 
station.’ 

chipping.— 3. Sei* chowing. 

Chippy.- 2. A. G. Chi])perfie]d, the N.S.W. and 
Auhtralian gem^ral utility man, cool and classic 
batsman, guileful s])inn(*r of li'g breaks, and magnifi¬ 
cent fi<‘lder in the slijis : eneketers' and Australian 
erieket-enthusiasts' • from 1934. C. B. Fry in The 
Enning Standard. Nov. 21, 1930, ‘ Tf “('hippy”, 
why not “ Birdy " [on this responsive wicketj ? ’ 
(S(*e Birdy, 2.) 

chippy, n, A variant of chips, 1 {Diet.), ‘car¬ 
penter ' : Services : sinet* ea. 1918. H. & P. 

chippy chap ((f.v. in Diet.) occurs earlier in 
‘ Tafl'rail ' ; see also wood-Spoiler in thes(‘ Addenda. 

chippy rigger. A Can>enter Rigger : R.A.F. : 
since ea. 1930. Jackson. (T. chippy. 

chips.— 0. Knees ; (‘sp. on one's chips, exhausted : 
R.A.F. : siiKM' ea. 1930. 

chise. —2. A variant of chice (p. 140) : Boxiana, 
I\', 1824. 

chit. —4. A pill ; showmen's : late C’. 19-‘2U. 
yKjht and Day, July 22, 1937. Hence, chitworke.r, 
a fellow who sells ])ills on the markets. ‘ A 
“ crocus ” would say, “ I'm graltmg chits ” 
(I’hilli]) Allingham, iu letter, 1937). — 3. Sve havi a 
yoisl chit. 

chit, give (someone) a good— a bad. To spt^ak 
well, or badl v, of someone ; Army : C. 20. See 
chit, 1 {Diet.). 

*chiv, n., 1, is, ill ('. 20, applied (>sp. to a razor- 
l»lade set in a piece of wootl and used as a weapon in 
the underworld. 

*chiv-mail. A criminal that is a professional 
kiiifer : c. : ('.20. {The Pawnshop Murder.) See 

chive-fencer m Diet. 

*chivey ; chivvy. (Gen. as ])pl. adj., chiv{v)ied.) 
To slash (a jierson) with a knife : c. : C. 20. Ex 
chivey, n., 1 {Diet.). 
chivoo or chiveau. See shevoo. 
chivvy, 3 (p. 149) : esp. among (Jockneys, as, e.g., 
in A. Neil Lyons, Clara, 1912 : late C. 19-20. 

Chizzer. A ‘ chiseller ’ : (preparatory) school¬ 
boys’ : G. 20. Nicholas Blake, A Question of Proof, 
1935. Cf. SWiz (i>icL). 
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chizzle (see chisel, p. UO) : 1848, Sinks. 
chizzy wag. A charity boy : C^hrist’s Hospital : 
late C. 18-19. The reference in licigh Hunt’s 
Autobiography is valid for ITOf) (Marples). 

Chloe, blind as ; drunk as Chloe. Utterly drunk. 
The former, ca. 1780-1 HtiO, occurs in 77/e M'nv 
Voral Enchantress, 1791 ; the latter dates from 
ca. ISoO and, though (1948) slightly oh., is very far 
from f. The origin is lost in the mists of topicality, 
chlorhin. To liear : Shelta : C. 18-20. B. & L. 
chocka. A variant of chockei. 
chockablock with. Tull of: Australian coll.: 
since ca. 1880. Brian Benton, Inheritors, 1930, 
(diockablock with skit(‘.” he growled.’ (!f. :— 
checker, adj. Disgruntled, ‘ fed u]» ’ : Naval 
lower-deck : since ca. 1920. H. & B. Kx chiK-kfal; 
eorr(‘S])onding to tin* Army’s hroirned off. 

chocks away ! Get on with it ! : H.A.F. : since 
ca. 193.>. H. (t B., ‘ Bemove the A\ooden chocks 
and h‘t the ’jilaiu's g/'t olf the ground ’. Short for 
pnll the chocks away. 

ChoCO. A conscientious objector : Australian : 
1939 d : J^awson (Jlassop. We ]\ ere the lints, 1944. 

chocolate occurs in certain arbitrarily varieil 
phrases iin])ly]ng s\co])hancy : Services (es]i. 
K.A.B.) ; since ca. 1930. The semantic clue lies 

in brown-nose and brown-tongue. 

chocolate, get a bar of. do receive praise Irom a 
senior oflicer : Na\,il ; sinc('ca. 1941. Granville. 

choke.— 2. I'sually in jil. ; rhohs, dcru.salcni 
artichokes: greengrocers’: late G. 19-29. 

choke-jade. ’ A dip m the course at Newmarket 
a few hundred yards on the (Cambridge side of the 
running gap in the Ditch,’ B. & L. : turf: Irom 
ca. 1800. It ’ chokes off’ inferior honses. 

choke off. —2. To reprimand or ‘ tell off ’ or retort 
successfully upon : inilitarv coll. ; late G. 19-20. 

chokey, 1 (p. 150), Becorded in Australia ca 
1840. (Sidney J. Baker, letter of 1940.) 

choki or chokie. A variant of chokey, 1 and 3 
{Dirt.). Sense 3, by the way, dates back to ca. 1870. 
chokker. \'ariant spelling of checker, adj. 
chooch hat. One's best cap : Navid ollieers’ : 
since ca. 1935. Ex chic ? 

chookie. ‘ A ghl friend, a young woman ’ 
(B., 1942) ; Australian : since ca. 1925. (4'. chuck, 

n., 1 (p. 152). 

chop, V-, 5. In nuance ‘ to move, come, go 
quickly, hurriedly, flumedly ’ ; Stssions, Sept. 3, 
1740.—6. To beat in a race ; turf: from ca. 1800. 
Ex hunting j. (to seize jirey before it clears cover). 

chop, n.—2. \VV>od-chny)ping conte.st : Australian 
and NeM' Zealand coll. : late G. 19 20. Jk, 1942. 

chop, get the. To ‘ go for a Burton ’ (see gone 
for . . .), esp. in ‘ die ’ sense : R.A.F. aircrews * 
(inch pilots’) : 1940 j . (W/Gilr R. B. Mclhmall, 
April 12, 1945.) Ajijilied to aircraft, it -- to lose 
them on a raid. 

*chop-up. A division of plunder: Australian 
c. : G. 20. Baker. 

Ghopburg. Jbimburg : R.A.F. (operational) : 
1941. (VV/('dr B. B. McDouall, April 12, 1945.) 
Obviously hayn prompted chop. 

chopping sticks. In the game of House, it — 

6 : rhyming s. : late 0. 19-20. Michael Harrison, 
Reported Safe Arrival, 1943. 

ChotS. Botato(;s : Cotton College: C. 20. In 
C. 19, the form was chatties : ex teotties, the latter 
being a deliberate (?) variant of taties or talers 
cf. totties. Frank Roberts, in The Cottonian, 
Autumn, 1938. 


CHUNK 

Chounter (p. 151) : prob. ex Y orkshire dial. 
chunter, ‘ to grumble ; mutter bitterly ’. 

chow, n.-—4. A term of contempt for a |)ersori : 
Australian : (’. 20. B., 1942. Dm* to association 

with cow ? 

chowing or chipping is theatrical (from ca. 1870) 
for grumbling or incessant talking. B. & B. 
Christmas, v.—2. Short for Christmas Eve. ( Diet.). 
chrome.—2. A prostitute : Australian : .since 
ea. 1925 B., 1942. Ex gay dres.s. s. 

chronic, n. ‘ 4’hoso pathetic figures ealleil 
“ chronics middle-aged men [students] who 
haunted medical si'hools for ten \cars on end and 
yet, somehow, never managed to become (jualified,’ 
Francis Brett Young. Dr Hradlcy Remembers, 1938 : 
medical : since ca. 1870. 

chu-shung I You little Ix'ast (or, animal) ! : 
pidgin: from ca. 18l‘>0. B. & L. l.e. (diinese 
sheon-chn-shang. ‘Often used jestingly in con- 
viTsation with flowm-boat girls.' 

chuck a Charley. 'J’o have a tit : Australian : 
G. 20. B., 1942. 

chuck afit. 4'o jireUmd to have a lit : (low) coll. : 
mid (’.19 20. B. ct L. 

chuck a seven. To die: Australian: (’. 20. 
Baker. 

chuck a sixer, 'i'o have a figurative fit: 
Au.stralian ; lafe G. 19 -20. Baker. 

*chuck a willy. Se<* willy. 

chuck and chance it is an anglers' descnjdive c.p. 
a])]»lied to rougli-and-readv, artless lislKTinen : late 
G. 19-20. 

chuck and toss. 'lossing for halfpence : jiro- 
letarian coll. : rnid-G. 19 -20: ob. B. & L. 

chuck-in. A voluntary subscription : Aus¬ 
tralian ; late G. 19-20. Baker. 

chuck one’s hand in (]>. 152) is, in the Navy, ‘ to 
refii.se duty m order to state a “ case ” at the 
d<4aulter's table ’ (Gninvillc). 

chuck the gab. See gab. 

cbuck-up.—2. Timely encouragement . a cIumt 
((K‘ c. ironical) : Naval : siru'e ca. 1920. Granvilh*. 

chuckling cabbage. ( A bunch of) pa})cr currency 
of low denomination : Australian journaliHf.s'': 
adoyited in 1942 or 1943 from r.S..\. Kx the 
prcdomimint gieen of the notes or bills. 

chucks (a bosim) (p. 153) : rather .siiici* ca. 1820 ; 
cf. MrGhucks in Marryat’s Midslnpman Easy, l83f). 

chuff, n. B 00 ( 1 : Services, ch}>. Army ; since 
ca. 1930. H. & B. Ex chow, n., 1 {Did.) : chow > 
chough - chuff.-- 2. Stimulation of mal(‘ mcmlu r 
by lumbar thrust in coition : low : late liG20. 
Jn Durham dial., chuff -- ti/ (uiff.- 3. lienee, chuff 
churns, male homosexual aRSoeiab's, a chuff being a 
catamite; and chuff-box, pudendnm iiiuliebre : 
V. 20. 

chuff, adj. Earlier ip A. N(‘il Lyons, Arthur's, 
1908. 

chuff chum. A companion or ‘ jml ’ : Services : 
since ca. 1930. Ex chuff, n. 

chum, n.—6. One of the Old CJontemptibles : 
Army : 1915 -f ; but ob. by 1947. 

chummy, v. To ‘ go partruTS ’ (with someone) ; 
work along with : Australian : since ca. 1870. 

‘ Tom Collins Such is Life, 1903, ‘ He ehnnimied 
for a few weeks with a squatter 
chummy ship. ‘ A shiyi’s next-door-ntughbour in 
an aiiehorago ’ (Granville) : Naval: G. 20. See 
chummy ships in Diet. 

chunk, 3, appears in Thor Fredur, Sketches from 
Shady Rlaces, 1879. 
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chunka or chunker. A b 088 or ‘ head *: Aus¬ 
tralian rhyiniiif^ h. : C. 20. B., 1942. Short for 

chunk of beef (late C. 19-20), rhyming on chief, 
church, n. An endearment; cep. my church, my 
dear : non-aristocratic : ca. 1870-1910. B. & L. 

churcher. A three]»enny piece : (’ockneyK’ : late 
C. 19-20. J. W. Horshiy, 1 Jiemember, 1912. 

Churchill. A meal: taxi-driverH’ : late 1920’8. 
Winston Churchill gave the taxirnan the right to 
refuse a fare whilst he is having a meal (newspaper 
cutting, June 11, I94r)). 

chut. See chutty.- 2, 3. A variant of chufl, n., 

2, 3. 

chute. A }>ara(;hute : Air Force coll. : since 
ca. 1930. I'artridge, 194.^). 
chute, up the. See up the chute, 
chutty. (Viewing gum : Australian : sinre ca. 
192r). B., HM2. ‘ Winmee “chutto", masticate 

easily and pleasantly Kx chew It. 

chy iH merely a variant of chai, Romany for a 
girl : a term heard occ. armmg tramps in mid-C. 

19 20. 

cigar. A Woodbine or Player's Weight or any 
other similar cigarette, small but wholesome ; from 
ea. 1930 and mostly (/oekney^ • 

cigarette card, talk like the back of a. St e talk 
like... 

cinder cruncher. A switchman : Canadian rail- 
roadm(‘n's ( - 1931). Cf. - 
cinder shifter. A speeilway rider : Australian : 

1924 1 . B.. 1942. Kx einder track. 

circuit, the. ' Fhe worn track round the com¬ 
pound . . . which knegies “ pounded ” orbashed ” 
(walked) ... to get away from their own thoughts.’ 

Paul Bnekliill & ( ’onrail Norton. Escape to Dangtr, 

1940 ; prisoners of war in (lermany, 194(i-r>. 

circuit and bumps. ‘ Ivvercise flights consi.sting 
of repeated take-offs and landings,’ K. P., ‘ Air 
Warfaie and Its Slang ' in The Scut Stattsman, 
Sept. 19, 1942 : siiici* ca. 1925. 

circuit-and-bumps boy ; usually m ]►!. A flying 
puiul : R.A.F. : since ca. 1930. Jackson. Fx the 
pree. cntrN. 

circumference. S(*e radius. 

Ciren (])ron. as S.K. syren). Cirencester: local 
and railwaymeii's coll.: late C. 19-20. 
city buU-^Og. See ‘ Coiistafiles '. 

Civdian. - 2. See * Tavern terms § 3, d. 
civvies (p. 15f>). Also in the Navy : C. 20. 
Granville. ‘ ’Fhe term “ mufti ” is never used in the 
Royal Na\y . 

civvy. —3. Hence, a recruit waiting to be issued 
w'lth a uniform : Ser\ ices : since ea. 1920. H. & P. 

Civvy street. The condition and status of a 
civilian ; ’ What did you do m Civvy Street ? ’ 

W’as often h(*ard, 1939-45, in the. Services, where its 
use ixTsist.''. 11. & I*. On tin; analogy of Easy 
Street, it was first ii.sed in ca. 1917 by the Army. 

See civvy in JJict. 
cla. See ‘ C-olston's ’. 

clacker. 2. I*ie crust: Naval: C. 20. Granville, 

* “ Any gash elueker loafing ? ” iiieans “ Any more 
pie ? " ’ Echoic. 

claim, V., 2 (p. 156), is much earlier in sense 
‘ catch hold of, seize, grasp (a person) ’ : Sessions, 
Nov. 19, 1902, ‘ I'yler jumped out at the window—I 
claimed him and tustled [«ic] with him ’. 

clamped down is an Air Force brevity for ‘ The 
cloud is now very low, or visibility bad ’ : Flying- 
Offietjr Robert Hindr, letter of March 17, 1946 : 
Biiice ea. 1925. Cf. clamp down, v.i., to become 
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• Air Force: since ca. 1930. Cecil Lewis 
Pathfinders, 1943. 

dampy. A flat-footed person : Naval : since 
ca. 1925. Granville. Echoic; app. reminiscent 
both of clatter and stamp (about), 
clanger, drop a. See drop a ballock. 
clap-trap. Much talk : Londoners’ : C. 20. 
Perhajis ex S.E. sense of ‘ language designed to win 
applause ’.—2. ? hence, mouth : low , esp. Lon¬ 
doners’ : from ca. 1910. 

clapped out. (f)f aircraft) unserviceable, worn 
out: R.A.F., esp. in Far East: 1942 -f-. l.e. the 
roof has been clamped down. 

clapper.— 4. (Ex 2.) A sandw ich-board man : 
Btreet s. : since ca, 1910. Desmond Morse- 
Boycott, We Do See. Life!, 1931. 

clappers, like the. ‘ Very fast, or very hard (e.g. 
“ run Jik(^ the clapjiers ” ; or “ the clappers of 
hell ” ).’ Gerald Fmanuel, letter of March 29, 1945 : 
C. 20 ; since ca. 1925, much used by the R.A.F. 
As clapper suggests bell, so hell rhymes on bell : 
and go like hell is to run very hard indeed. 

Clara and Mona. ‘ Mona and (Jlara, the air-raid 
and all-clear signals . . . the moaning of the warning 
nirens and a contraction of the welcome “ all-clear 
Berreyv, 1940 : since 1940. 

claret, V. (L-sually in passive.) To draw blood 
from, to cause to be covered with blood. ‘ PurcelfH 
mug w^as clareted,’ Boxiana, II, 1818. Ex claret, 
n.,— p. 157. 

'^clash. A set battle, planned and announced, 
between two gangs of hooligans and/or near- 
<Timinal8 : Glasgow’ c. and lower-class s. : from ca. 
1920. Mac.Arthur & Long. It differs from a 
rammy, which is unarranged and may take place 
between tw'o quite small groups. 

clashy (p. 157). The ITdu khlasy has thus been 
corrupted. 

*cla8S, do a bit of. To commit a crime that is, by 
criminals, considered notable or, at the least, not 
below' one’s abilities : c. : from ca. 1880. Clarence 
Rook, The Hooligan Eights, 1899. 
classy, n.—2. A variant of clashy (Diet.). 
clatter. ‘ Ho has just finished a “ clatter ”, 
fourteen days in the compound ’, R. Grinstead, 
They Dug a Hole, 1946 : Guardsmen's : since 
ca. 1925. Echoic. 

clean, V. —2. To scold severely : to chastise : 
(low) Cockney : late C\ 19-20. ‘ I w’on’ ’alf clean 

yer when I gits yer ’ome ! ’ E.\ the lit. sense of 

that threat. 

clean job o! it, make a. See job o! it... 
Clean-Shirt Day. Sunday : lower-classes’ coll. : 
since ca. 1820 ; f ^>y 1900. Sinks, 1848. 

Clean-Skins.—2. (Often in singular.) Persons of 
(esp. political) integrity ; Australian : C. 20. 
B., 1942. 

clean the slate. To pay all debts : non-aristo- 
cratic coll.: from ca. 1860. B. & L. (The slate on 
which, in public-houses, drinking debts are noted.) 

clean-up. A victory; a rout; Australian : 
since ca. 1920. B., 1942. Ex the v. 

clear one^s yard-arm. 8ee yard-arm, clear one’s 
on p. 969. 

cleat. (Sans penis : low' : late C. 19-20. 

Clem. See Cl^. 

Clerk of the Kitchen. See ‘ Tavern terms ’, § 5. 
clever bO]rs, the. Servicemen (or others) with 
only theoretical knowledge : Services : since 1940. 
Derisively: the really clever boys, ‘ people with 
positively academic know'ledge ’ (H. P.). 
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clever Mike. A bicycle : C. 20. Rhyming on 
hike. 

cleversides ; clever Dick. Schoolchildren’s (tlu' 
former mainly North (’ountry) coll. : synonym, 
often ironical, of clever persan ; late (1 10-20. 

clew to ear-ring, (cap. know) from. Tn every 
detail, thoroughly : Na\’al coll. : late 0. 19-20. 

clew-up, v.i. To join another ship: Naval ; 
since ca. 1895. H. & P., ‘ To fix one’s hammock by 
the clew system —2. To finish a jof) : Naval ; 
since ca. 1920. Granville, ‘ The original meannig 
was to draw the clews of the sail to the ^ard-arm 
for furling -II. To meet ai\ old messmate ; Naval : 
since ca. 1930. Granville, ‘ 1 clewed up with old 
Dusty Miller in the Smoki* 

^cleymans. A rare variant of clesrme {Diet.). 
click, n,—5. (Gf. 2: ]>. 139.) A set, a group; 
somewhat pejorative : since ea. 1925. 
click, in the. S(>e crook, in the. 
clickety click {Dirt.) is used also by darts ])layers. 
clicky. tPquev : sol. : (’. 2(1. Gf. click, n., 2 
{Diet.). 

climb the rigging, hhirlim- in ‘ TaflVail 
climbing Mary. Hei* whistler, 9. 

’^clinched. Imjirisoncfl : G. 20 : Australian c. >, 
by 1940, low s. See clinch (p. 159). 

diner (}>. 159) : ‘ Practically obsolete.’ says 

baker, 1942. Gltimately ex Ger. klein, small. 
*clip-nit. See ‘ Rogues ’. 

clip-up, v.i. A Gockriey coll, that, dating from 
ca. 1890 (or earlier), has no synonym in S.K. and 
should therefore, by this time, have been considered 
S.E. It is a schoolboys’ ‘ method of casting lots by 
ajiproaehing each other from opposite k<‘rbs, with 
a heel-to-toe step ’. He who tinds that the last 
gap is too small for the length of his foot is the 
lo.ser. 

dippy. A girl conductor on bus or tram : since 
1939. The New Staiefi7tian, Aug. 30, 1941. H. & P. 
fix clipping tick(‘ts. 

Clishpen. To break (a thing) by letting it fall ; 
Shelta : C. 18- 20. R. & L. (’f. Shelta chsp, to 
fall or to let fall. 

cloak and dagger club, in the. Sec ‘ Prisoner-of- 
War Slang ’, 4. 'I'lu! ])hraH(! cloak and dagger was 
also, in 1939-45, used by Servictj officers for ‘ secret 
service ’ (work, etc.). 

dob lout. A man \ cry heavy on his feet : Army ; 
G. 20. (Hob is echoic. ^ 

clobber, v.— 2. To redecorate a (usually ])lain) 
piece of china to enhance its value; whence 
elobheted eJiina : antique dealers’ : late G. 19 20. 

clobbering. A heavy bombing : Air Force : 
1941 d. Echoic. 

dock, n., sense 4 (p. 100), continued. ‘ Then 
comes the “ clock ”, the taximeter. It has other 
names : the “ ticker ”, the ” kettle ”, “ Mary Ann ”, 
and the ” hickory ”. “ Hickory ” seems abstruse 

until you remember the nursery rhyme and add 
” dickory dock ”,’ Herbert Hodge, Vab, 1939. 
5. Hence, an air-raid indicator : R.A.F. ; since ca. 
1930. Jackson.—0. (Also round the clock) A year’s 
prison sentence : Australian c. : G. 20. B., 1942. 

As 12 hours, so 12 months. 

clock, v.—2. To j3unch, to strike (with one’s 
fist) : Australian : since ca. 1925. Baker. Of. 
dong (p. 223). 

clock(-)ba8her or watch(-)basher. An instrument 
maker, instrument repairer, as an R.A.F, ‘ trade ’ : 
R.A.F. : since ca. 1937. Jackson. See basher, 6. 
clock captain. A captain that alters the bowling. 


not by a tactical but by a chronological calculation : 
cricketers’ coll. : G. 20. 

clocky. A watchman : ca. 1820-70. iSinks^ 
1848, He works by the clock. 

clod, n.—2. Any non-Etonian : Eton: ca. 1800- 
00. ^Spy, 1825. De haul en bas!-~\\. At certain 
Scottish schools, a pujiil : mid-(l. 19-20. 
clod-skuUed. See ‘ Epithets ’. 

Cloe. See drunk as Chloe, inadvertently omitted 
from th(5 Diet. 

clog. A clog-dancer : coll. : since ca. 1880. 
Josiah Flynt & F. Walton, The Powers tlwit Prey^ 
1900 (p. 251). 

doi. A cloister. (Christ’s Hosjiital ; late (\ 19- 
20. Mar])les. 

dose ; more gen. clo'es. (3othcs : sol. ; G. 19 - 
20. (N(‘vin8on, 1895.) 

dose hangar, or the hangar, doors ! Stop talking 
sho]» ! : R.A.F. : since ca. 1930. 11. & P. (shorter 

phrase) ; Jackson (longiT). 

dose stick ; open stick. ‘ A stick of Ixunim 
dropped to explode in a small a large- area ’ : 
R.A.F.; j. rather than s. or coll. 11. <.V I*. 

dot. A fool, a ‘ stu])id ’ ; an inconqietent : 
from ca. 1920 until ca. 1930. iijijicr middle class. 
Peter (’hamberhun, ‘ Thi‘ man’s a biggie clot than 
I took him for'. By a pun on e(juivalent S.E. clod. 
clothes(-)peg. An egg : rhyming : G. 20. 
cloud on the deck. ‘ A <‘loud base coincident 
with a sea or land surtace,’ E. P. in The New 
Statesman, Sept. 19, 1942. See deck {Diet.). 

Cloudy Joe. Nickname for a Meteorological 
Officer- R.A.F.: 1!H0 j . 

clout, V., 3 : also Australian (with variant clout 
on): B., 1942. Prob. from I .S.,\. Sia* Under- 
world. 

dower. A basket : c. : ? ('. 18-mid-19. H. & E. 
derive it ex Gaelic eliah (a basket). Ojien to 
suspicion, this entry ! 

down ; down wagon. A switi liman, a yard 
brakeman ; a caboose: Ganadiaii railroadnum's 
(— 1931). Humorously pejorative. 

dub, n. --o. A iirojM-ller : R.A.F. : since ca. 1925. 
H. & P. Ex shape. 

dub, put in the. Short for pudden club, put 

in the {Diet.). Michael Harrison, Reported Safe 
Arrival, 1943. 

dub run, the. A routim- convoy trip in war-time : 
Naval: 1939-45. Mostly officers’. 

dub-winder. A switchman, a brakeman : (-ana- 
dian railroadmen’s (-- 1931). 

Clubs. Nickname for jihysical training instruc¬ 
tor : Naval (lower-deck) since ca. 1910. Ex 
Indian clubs. 

ducky. Fregriant : Australian low : G. 20. B., 

1942. Ex hens. 

due. A girl, or young woman : Australian ; 
since ea. 1930. Baker.—2. See :— 
clue, have no ; have you a clue P To be ignorant, 
have no information ; have you heard anything, do 
you know anything ? : nmstly Army : 1942 d . Ex 
clueless. 

clueless. Ignorant/; esji. in clueless type, (opposite 
of gen wallah) and, in answer to a question, ‘ I’m 
clueless ; R.A.f., sinct; ca. 1940; hence Army, 
since ca. 1941. Jackson. Ex crirne-di^tection. 

dunk. A man ; a chaji : Australian low-, esp. 
Sxdney : G. 20. Ruth Park, The Harp in the 
South, 1948. Echoic. 

*cly. To haunt; molest: c. (— 1688). Randle 
Holme. Cf. doy, v., on p. 102. 
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CO, 4 (p. 102). Thf* phrase in co, ‘ in league with *: 
earlier in The New Monthly Magazine, 1H17 (article 
by Jon Bee).—0. ('all-over : Kiigby Schoolboys’ : 
from ca. 1880. Printed C.O. in the call-over lists. 

co-re. A co-respoiKh^nt : Society : sincie ca. 
1921. ( /yril The ('ane of the Fast Young Lady, 

1942. 

COacherS. Tame cattle as decoys to wild ; Aus¬ 
tralian coll. ; 0. 20. B., 1942. 

coachman on the box. Syphilis : rhyming H. 
(on pox ): from ca. 1870. In (J. 20, the coachman. 

coal, 2. Karlier in J. H. Horsley, 1 Rernemher, 
1912. Prob. ex lost rhyming s. coal-heaver, a 
‘ sWver * (q.v. in J)irt. at stiver). 

COal-SCUtile (l>. 109). The shorter form occurs in 
iSinlcs, 1818. 

coals (and coke). P('nniless : lath's 19 29. 
Rhvrmng on broke, it is a variant of COal and COke 
{Dirt.). 

coaly (p. 109). Rather, (J. 19 20. Boxtana. II, 
1818. 

coast, V., 2. ICsj). as vbl n. ‘ ('onsting. Walk¬ 
ing iK'ar ]a*o])l(> in crowds,’ Hiincan Webb in Daily 
Express, Se])t. 11, 1940: Black Market: 1949 . 

*C0at.- 2. 'I'o arrest (a ]KTson) : c. : from ca. 
1910. (Jen. as jipl a<lj.. coated. 

(X)at, on the. (()f person) in — sent to (Coventry : 
Australian : since ca. 1990. I!., 1912. lOx COat, 

V., I {Dirt.) ? 

coat and bad^e (p. 109) is also gen. (’ockne\ s. 
lam Orlzen, Doirn Donkey Row, 1998. 

coat of arms. The rank badge of Warrant 
Ottieers, (’la.ss 1 • Arni\ . since ca. 1!>2(). H. Hi P.. 
‘ When a man is ])romot(*(l to this rnaj<‘stio rank In¬ 
is said to “ have Ins coat of'anns u]) " '. Huinorou-^. 

coating.—2. Ilencs* {?), a thrashing : Army (es]». 
in tin' (Juards) : 1999 • . (Jerald Kersh, They Do 
n'ilh Their Roots ('lean, 1941, and 7Ve Nine Lint 
of Rill Nelson, 1912. 

cob on, have a, has. since ea. 19.99. also bct'ii Naval. 
Cobarshower. A dust storm: .Xustralian : ('.29. 
Baker, ‘Other inland place-names an* often used 
instea<l of Cobar ' ; Cohar is an inland town in 

N.S.W. 

cobbler’s curls. Ser cobbler, 9 (Dirt.). 
cobblers’stalls. Human testicles ; low rhyming : 
('. 29. (T. orchestra stalb, q.v. in Diet. 

CObbO is a iamiliar form of CObber, 2 (p. 1(54) : 
Hinc(‘ ca. 1920. B., 1912. 

cobbon. Se(' cawbawn. 

cock, ])ems, appears earlier m N. Field, 1(518. 
See (piotation at standing . . .—7. Recorded by 

B. & L. ; mid-C. 19-20.—19. Short for poppycock, 
iionsejnso ; since ca. 1998. K. (J. Hutchinson, 
Interim, 1945. —14. (^heek, impudence : Oundk* : 
since late 19‘20’s. Mar])les. Kx cocky. 

cock, all to. Awry ; (of a statement) inaccurate ; 
(of >vork) bungled : coll. : 20. 

*COCk-a-brass. Aj)]). this c. U'rm belong.s to 

C. 18-19. B. & L., ‘ A confedi'rate of card-sharpers 
who remains outsidi* the ])ublic-house wdiere they 
are operating. When they have left, cock-a-brass 
protects thi'ir retreat by misleading statements to 
the victim on the direction taken by them ’. 

cock a chest. To ])reen oni'self; to put on 
side ’ ; to brag ; Nav*al : O. 20. Granvilk'. Ct\ 
chuck a chest. 2 and 9 (Diet.). 

cock ftnd hen. A man and wift* (together) : 
taxi-drivers’ : since cii. 1919. Herbert Hodge, 
1939. 

*0OCk-broth. Nutritious soup : tramps’ o.: C. 20. 


Ksy>. at the Brighton casual ward : see W. A. Gape 
Half a Million Tramps, 199(). 

COCk-my-cap. Some kind of strong liquor fashion¬ 
able in the 1720’s. Anon., The Quaker's Opera, 
1728. 

Cock Robin(son). Sec ‘ Nicknames ’. 

cock-tail, 4 (]). 105) : recorded m Australia in 
18()7. (Sidney.!. Baker, k'ttcr.) 

cock-tails, the. Dianluca : Australian : since 
oa. 1925. B., 1942. 

cock up. To cane (a boy) : ('hartcrhousi* (ea. 
1870-1925) and St Bees (1915 - ). Marples. 

cockatoo, V.—2. (Fx the n., 2 : p. 100.) To act 
as look-out for a gang of crooks : Australian c. : 
since ea. 1910. Baker. 

cocked-hat. An error in reckoning : Naval : 
C. 20: Granville, ‘ When jiencilling a course on a 
chart, instead of the lines meeting, they cross and 
form a “ eoek(‘d-hat ” ’.—2. A Lord Mayor ; a 
Stat(‘ Gf*vernor : Australian : (J. 20. Baker. Kx 
hat worn on official occasions. 

I Cockney catch-jihra.ses of derisory and/or pro¬ 
vocative interrogation : Do they have ponies down 
a pit ? ; what was the name of the engine-driver ? ; 
what does a mouse do when it spins P I'hesc G. 29 
c.pp. are used either to expre.ss boredom or to start 
a discussion or a ‘ row ’. The second derives ex tin; 
trick of asking numerous questions concerning speed, 
times, etc., <‘t(‘. The third has the c.p. an.swer, 
because the higher the fewer ! j 

l(’ockn(*v s])ee('h : — Kdwin Pugh, one of the best 
of all WTiters on (’ockm*v life, wrote at tin* beginning 
id Harry the < 'ockney, 1912 : ! There is no such being 
... as a typical Gockney. But tlu‘re are approxi¬ 
mations to a tv])C. There are men and w'omen, the' 
sons and daugiit<*rs of Goekneys, born and bred 
within sound of Bow hells, and subject to all the 
common intluen(*(“s of circumstance and training 
and I'livironment that London brings into play iiyioti 
th(*ir personalities, who may be said to be . . . 
tvpH'al. The average Gockney is not articulaU*. 
ib* is often witty ; he is sometimes eloquent ; he 
has a notable gift of j)hra.se-making and nicknaming. 
Fvi'rv day he is enriching the Kngli.sh tongue with 
new forms of sfH*ech, new cliches, new slang, new 
catch-wortls. The new thing and the new word to 
de.scribc th(* new thing are never very far apart in 
fjondoii. But the spirit, the soul, of the Londoner 
IS usually dumb.’ 

(Considerable space is given in this work—both 
in the Diet, proper and in the Addenda—to 
jieculiaritiea of Gockney sp(*ech, because it is in 
itself important ; it is important, too, for the 
influence it has exercised on the everyday language 
f)f Golonials—and, it must not be forgotten, that 
of Americans. (See also the Diet.) Moreover, back 
slang an<l rhyming slang were invented by (Jockneys ; 
they are still used widely by costermongers. In 
1908 (Clarence Rook, in London Side Lights, could 
say ; ‘ I will back the costermonger . . . to . . . 
talk to a Regius Professor of Kngli.sh for half an 
hour, tell him the most amusing stories, and leave 
that Professor aghast in darkest ignorance.’ 

One of th(‘ best-informed aperQus on the Cockney 
is that on pp. 42 -3 of Michael Harrison’s Reported 
Safe ArrimI, 1949—a book containing many vivid, 
and accurate, transcripts of the Cockney speech of 
the 2()th Century.] 

COCko. In address, a variant of cock, n., 11 
(p. 1()4) : Gockney and Army : since ca. 1920. 
Gerald Kersh, The Nine Lives of Bill Nelson, 1942. 
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cockroach-crasher. A variant of crusher, 1 and 4 

{DicL). 

cock’s eggs. A cock’s droppings: poultry- 
keepers’ ; C. 20. 

cocksy fuss. ‘ Billing and cooing,’ Sinks : ca. 
1825-80. In Sinks it is spelt coxy. 

cocktail route, be on the. To be drinking exces¬ 
sively : Society : ca. 1934-40. Horace Annosley 
Vachell, Quinney's for Quality, 1938. 

cocky, 3 (p. 10t>), is v(Tv much earlier than I had 
thought. Sessions, 8th session of 1735, ‘ “ Never 
fear, (^ocky,” .says the prisoner’ ; and as a nick¬ 
name in Sessions, 1730.—5. Karlier in A. Bathgate, 
Colonial Experiences, 1874. (B., 1942.)—6. Variant 

of cockatoo, n., 2 {Did.) : Australian c. : C. 20. 
B., 1942. 

cocky, V. To farm : Australian ; C. 20. Kylie 
Tennant. The Battlers, 1941, ‘ A job “ cockying ” for 
om* of her uncles Kx sense 5 of the n. ; p. 167. 

COCkyoUy bird.—2. An Australian troo])er: 
during the South Aliican War. Ex the feathers 
in his hat. 

cocky’s clip, (’lose-shearing : Australian : C’. 20. 

B. , 1942. 

cocky’s crow. Dawn ; Australian : C. 20. 
Baker. 

cocoa.—3. (Also coco.) The head : 1828, George 
Godfrey, History of George Godfrey. Jv\ COCO-nut 
(p. 107). 

cod, n., 4 (p. 107). Sinks, 1848, defines it as 
‘ haughty meddling fool 

cod, adj. Burlesque ; esp. cod acting, as in 
acting a \'ictoriHJi melodrama as though it were a 
post-1918 farce or burlesque : actors’ : from ca. 
1890. 

COdd. S(‘e cod, n., 0, in Diet. 

COdging job. A garment to repair: tailors’: 
from ca. 1870. B. & L. 

codology. The practice of chatting and hum¬ 
bugging : Anglo-Irish : since ca. 1910. Alan 
Smith, letter of June 7, 1939. 

coffee-pot.—2. ‘ That part of a barrage balloon 
winch from which the cable emerges,’ Jackson : 
Balloon Barrage s. : 1939 +. Jackson. Ex its 

shape. 

coffee-shop.—2. A coflin : proletarian : from ca. 
1880 ; ob. B. & L. 

coffee stall. A landing-craft kitchen, supplying 
meals to small cralt ofl the Normandy beaches; 
nautical : 1944. 

*enffln is Randle Holme’s variant of cuflftn {Diet.). 
—2. A serviceable but unreliable ’plane : R.A.E.: 
since ca. 1915. Jackson. 

cofidn, put a nail in (a person’s). See put a 
nail. . . 

Cofidn Company, the. A certain English insur¬ 
ance society : Cockneys’ : from ca. 1920. Ex the 
very large number of assurance policies taken out 
with it to ensure decent burial. 

cog, V.—5. To understand : Australian low : 

C. 20. B., 1942. Ex sense 3 (p. 108).—6. To 

copy (another’s com])osition or exercise) : Cotton 
College : C. 20. The Cottonian, Autumn 1938. 
Cf. sense 2 (p. 168). 

coiler. A dead-beat that sleeps in parks and on 
wharves : low Australian : C. 20. B., 1942. He 

just coils up and goes off to sleep. 

coiny cove. A man in funds : Australian low : 
since ca. 1920. B., 1942. Cf. :— 

coiny-moneyed. Well-off; since ca. 1920. Cf. 

prec. 


coke, n.,—2. A soft drink : soft drinks in gon.: 
Canadian : since ca. 1930. The Evening News, 
Jan. 9, 1940. Ex ‘ coca cola ’ ? 

•cold biting. ‘ A straight-out request by a tramp 
or dead beat for money,’ B., 1941 : Australian and 
New Zealand c. : since ca. 1920. 

•Cold Blow, the. See Rat’s Hole, the. 

•cold hotting. See hotting, 
cold enough to make a Jew drop his bundle. An 
Army variant (C. 20 ; ob. by 1945) of a ruder 
phrase for ‘ very cold ’. 

cold-meat box (p. 109). E. Sue. The Mysteries of 
Pans, vol. I, anon, translation, 1845. 

cold-meat train. 'l'h(‘ special carriage was also 
named the larky subalh rn's coach. 

•cold pigging. ‘ Tin* ])ractico of hawking goods 
from door to door’ (B.. 1942) : N(‘w Ziadand and 
Australian : C. 20. In this phnis(‘ and iii cold 
biting, cold -- cool cheeky. 

cold steel. A bayonet. Army ; since ca. 1930. 

H. & B. With iroiiK^ humour I'x journalistic to 
use cold sted, make a bayonet ebaigc. 

cole.—2. Incorrect spelling of coal, 2 (Did.) ; ef. 
coal, 2, in these Addenda. 

collar felt, get one’s. To get, beeoiiK*, be arrested : 
low (but also ])ohe(* s.) : 20. By a ])un. 

collared on, be. To be m lo\e w itli : Australian : 
ca. 1800-1914. ‘’J'om (’ollins’. Such Js IaJi , 

1903. 

collect, V.—5. ‘ To sho{*t down an aircraft. Tlius 
“ He was a sitting bird, 1 gav(‘ liirn a burst and 
collected Jackson : K.A.K. : 1939 t . Ex senses 

I, 2. 4. 

collect a gong. To nwardeil a decoration- 
Army and Air Force ottieers' : siiiee ea. 1925. 
I’artriilge, 1945. 

college.—4. See ‘ 'ravern terms 3. 
college, V. To lut (a ball) high into the air : 
Gotton ('ollege : mid-G. 19 20. ‘ The height of the 

High Hous<* from the sloping Bounds [at Sedgley 
Park I was jirobably tlu^ origin,’ Frank Roberts in 
The ('ottoman. Autumn 1938. 

college, go to. To go to jmson : luw : ca. 1720- 
18.50. B. & L. 

College Boys, the. ‘ With tlu' diqiarture of the 
K.A.F. from South Africa, it i.s now nearly forgotten 
that they were chnstmied “'J'he Blue Orehid.s ” 
(1941) and “The College Boys’’ (1942),’ IVof. 
W. S. Mackie in The ('ape Argus, July 4, 1940: 
blue unilorm ; orchids: good looks: ('oUege.: so 
many had recently left Cniversity or I’ublie.School. 

college telegraph ; oftmi .shortened to telegraph. 
A college servant given to telling tal(‘.s ; Oxford : 
1815-00. Sjiy, 1825. 

COUey or colly. Columbine : theatrical : from 
ca. 1800. B. & L. 

Colley thumper. A thumping good hand at cards ; 
card-players’ : since 1881. In 1881, (ieneral Sir 
George Pomeroy Ck)lley was defeated, and killed, 
by the Boers in the battle of Majuba Hill. 

collie shangle (p. 170) should be colheshangie •, 
but being Scottish dialectal, it has no business to be 
in this dictionary. 

colly, A written variant of cauli (p. 135). 

COlney. A match : mostly Cockney : C. 20. 
James Curtis, You're in the Racket Too, 1937. 
Short for Colney Hatch {Diet.). 

COlo. Cold : pidgin : mid-C. 19-20. B. & L. 
Colonel Barker; Colonel Barker’s Own. A 
woman masquerading as a man ; the Middlesex 
Regiment (a lighting term, bo ‘ watch it ’): since 
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early 1930 ’b. Ex the aHsumed name of a woman 
maHqiierador once prominent in the news. 

Colonel Bogey ; the Colonel. ‘ I’ho number of 

strokes a good player may b(‘ reckoned to need for 
the conrst^ or for a hole’ (O.K.D., Sup.): resp. 
golfers’ B. (IHJKi) by 1920, coll. >, by 1935, j. ; 
and, hence, golfers’ s. (1900) >, by 1925, coll. 3’he 
former U‘rm is a p<*rHonification of bogey^ bugbear 
(of golfers). 

colonel o! a regiment. See ‘ Tavern terras ’, § 6. 
Colonel Prescott ; oiteai shortened to (Jolonfl. 

A waist(U(at ; rhyming s. : siriee ca. 19.30. (’f. 

Charley Prescott (p. 141). The Colonel is a well- 
known s 7 )oiting character. 

coloneFs cure, the. Cockney terra of ca. 1H70- 
1905, thus : “ 1 H(‘nt my yard-hoy round for six- 
jH^nn'orth o’ physic, an’ 1 took it all standing— 
one gulp, you know : what we useder call “ the 
coioners cure A. Neil Lyons, Arthur's, 1908. 

colonial I, my. Shf)rt tor my colonial oath ! : 1895, 
Eric (libbs. Stirring Incidents in Australasia ; 1903, 

‘'foin ('olliiis', Such la Life, '“My bloody 
colonial ! ' 

Colonial duck. ‘ A honed should(;r of mutton 
. . . stnOed witli sage and v)mons ’ (B., 19-42): 
Australian: C. 2(h ('ontrast Colonial gOOSe (p. 170). 

colonist. A louse: ca. 1810 70. David Carey, 
Life in Pans, 1822. A neat i)un. 

coloured clothes. Civilian clothe.^ ; rnthtary coll, 
ot ca. 1800 1914. IL & L. 

('olston’s School, Bristol, had. in 1887-1922, and 
c(!rtainly for s(»ra(3 years hetore 1887 and probal)ly 
lor some years since 1!)22, ' two ]>opular tyj)es ’ ol' 
abbreviation, one m -s ; e.g. blots (i>]otting paper). 
dftens (d('tention), impots, paps (])aper), sivifs 
(soap) ; the other liy omission ot s : e.g. cla (class), 
gra (grass). Marplea. 

column of muck-up (or f*ck-up). Column of 
route: Army: ('. 20. Leu is Ha.stings, JJragous 
Arc Extra, 1947. On a lung march it tends to 
tangle. 

column snake. Single file : Army m Burma : 
1942-5. 

COlundnim. A conundrum : muBic-halls’ : ca. 
1885-90, Eacctious. 

com. - 5. Commission : commercial ; from ca. 
1880. 11. A. \’achell, 1914. 

comb down. To ill treat ; thrash : Australian 
coll. : from ca. I8t)0. B. L. 

comb out. ‘ To suee]) (n or in formation, attack¬ 
ing ground targets with gun-fire. Thus. “ We're 
ctunlimg out the North of France this aft-ernoon 
.laekson ; JLA.F. coll. (1939) >, hy 1944. j. Ex 
the military sense. 

come all over (someone). To thrash ; defeat 
utt-erly : Australian: C. 20. 13., 1942. 

come aloft. To have an erection : coll. : ca. 
1550-180). Spenser, 'Phe Faerie Queene, 1590-90; 
Drydcn, The Staiden Queen, 1008, ‘ I cannot come 
aloft to an old woman 
come back to the field. See field . . . 
come clean (p. 172). By 1939 it was 8. 
come-hither girl ; come-hither look. A ‘ good 
time ’, money-seeking type of girl, a ‘ gold-digger ’ ; 
a girl’s inviting glance: resp., s., since ca. 1920; 
and coll, of C. 20. 

come it. —9. To be qui<'t, esp. in imperative : 
c. : from ca. 1880; ob. B. & L. 

♦come it at the box—the broads. To dice; to 
play cards : c. : from ca. 1800. Ibid. 

♦come on. Swindler’s ‘ bait ’ to dupe : Austra- 
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Jian 0 . : since ca. 1925. B., 1942. Adopted from 

U.S.A. See Uruicrinorld. 

come on tally plonk (or taller candle) P How 

are you ? : Army in France and Belgium : 1914-18. 
Hobson-Jobson for Fr. comment allez-vons? 

come one's cocoa. (Of nan) to experience an 
orgasm : low : (j. 20. By alliteration. See come, 
v., 1, in Diet. 

come one’s mutton or turkey. To masturbate ; 
low : late (J. 19-20. 

come-out, adj. ‘ Execrable ’ {Sinks, 1848) : 
low : ca. 1830-80. 

come out in the wash, it’ll all. S( e wash ... 
come out of that hat—I can’t see yer feet T A 

boys’ c.p. cry to a man wearing a topper : ca. 
1875-1900. (Mostly TiOndon.) 

come the bag. See bag, come the. 
come the double (p. 172). Ex the sense recorded 
at double, come the. 

come the old tin-man. To blufl; to flannel; 
make oneself a nuisance : Naval; 0.20. Granville. 

come this side. Arrived here : pidgin : inid- 
C. 19-20. B. & L. 

come to a sticky end. See sticky, adj., 4 (p. 831). 
To die murdered ; to go to gaol : since ca. 1918. 
come to bat for. Tautological variant of bat for. 
come to cues ! Come to the Jiomt ! : thcHtncal : 
late 19-20. Ex rehearsal practice of giving a 
hesitant actor the cue line only. (Wilfrid Granville, 
letter of April 12. 1948.) 
come unbuttoned. See unbuttoned, come, 
come up ! A variation of get a number : 
R.A.F. : since ca. 1930. Partridge. 1945. 

Comedian, or Camp Comedian, the. The Camp 
Commandant : 11.A.F. : since ca. 1930, H. & P. 

comfort. —2. A sort of strong licpior in vogue ca. 
1725-30. Anon., 7'he Quaker's Opera, 1728. 

comfort for the troops. A catamite : Services’ : 
since ca. 1925. 

comic cuts. —2. A comical fellow, esp. one who 
overdoes the funny stuff’: since ca. 1920. 

coming and going. (Of an aircraft) fitted with 
wireless ; H.A.E. : since ca. 1938. H. & P. 

coming to town, they're. Enemy ’planes 
approaching : K.A.F. c.p. : 1940 A . 

coming up on a lorry ; often precialed by it's. 
A jocular c.p., dating since oa. 1910, in ref. to 
something small—a ]>acket, a letter—-that has not 
arrived when I'xjiecU d. 

comings. Seminal lluid : low coll. : mid-C. 19- 
20. Ex the rel(‘vant sense of come, v.. in Diet. 

commercial traveller. A person with bags under 
his eyes : from ca. 1930. Ex a music-hall joke. 
Cf. bagman, l (Diet.). 

♦commissionaire. A better-class harlot in the 
Argentine ; white-slavers’ e. : G. 20 (A, Londres.) 

commo. A Communist; since ca. 1918. B., 

1942 ; Daily Express, Deo. 20, 1940. 

Commo. The Combined Officer of Merchant 
Navy Operators : nautical: 1940 -j-. 

common bouncer. Australian form (1897) of 
common bounce (p. 174). Sidney J. Baker, letter. 

common John. A species of marble (in the game 
of marbles) : children's ; late (’. 19-20. The 
Manchester Evening News, March 27, 1939. 

commoner, 2 (p. 174). Rather, an inexpert 
boxer; an amateur. Boxiana, I-fV passim-. 
1818-24. 

commons, house of (p. 174). For origin, cf., 
however, parliament, 2. 

oommugger. Communion; St Bees and Up- 
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pingham : since ca. lOOf). Marples. By the 
Oxford -er ? 

’‘‘communion bloke. A religious hypocrite: 
prison c. : from ca. 1870. B. &. L. 

comp.—2. A newspaper comj)etition : since ca. 
1925. 

[Comparative and superlative in illiterate speech. 
These consist mainly in the use of -rr, -est, where 
literacy demands more or most. ‘J'hus, Kevinson, 
1805, ‘ There ain’t no skilledc'r sweep nor what I am 
this side ettM-nitv.'] 
compass-buster. Se(^ basher, 0. 
comped. Matter set up or composed : printers’ : 
from ca. 1870. B. & L. 

compo.—3. Compounding (e.g. an annuity for a 
cash payment) ; insurance : (\ 20. 

compo king. One vho. to get workc^rs’ compen¬ 
sation, injures himself or malingers : New Zealand 
and Australian : since ca. 1925. B., 1941. 

compound, V. (Of a horse) to fail, esp. to main¬ 
tain s]>ccd or strength : racing : since ca. 18()0. 
The O.K.l). iSup. records it lor 1870. Kx com- 
pound, to compromise. 

COmpul. ('ompiilsory : Harrow Schoo : mid-C. 
19-20, Marrdes. 

con, n.—5. A lavatory attendant : c., and low. : 
C. 20. ? ahbr. conjidentMl. yense 1 : at Eton = 

a friend. N’py, 1825. 

con course. A conversion course: R.A.F. : 
since ca. 1935. H. & V. For men rcmustering 
from one trade to another.— 2. Hence, substitution 
of one ty]H; of armament for another on an aircraft: 
since ca. 1940. Partridge, 1945. 

"■con man (p. 175), 4’he English locus classicua 
is Percy J. Smith, Con Mnn, 1938. 

concentric bird. See oozlum bird. W ith pun on 
concentric circles and eccentric Hight. 

COndenseritis. Leaking condensers (es]). in old 
destroyers) : Naval otlicers’ : since ca. 1925. 
Granville. Caused by old age. 
condumble. Nee your humble c. 

COndys, the. Ail vice : Australian : since ca. 
1920, Lawson Glassop, We Were the Hats, 1944. 
Ex the curative Candy's fluid. 

*COnfeck is Handle Holme’s spelling of confect 
{Diet.). 

confetti. Machine-gun bullets : adojited in 194() 
ex American airmen. The Header's Digest, Feb¬ 
ruary 1941. 

confidence buck. A confidence trick : from ca. 
1885 ; oh. B. & L. 

confused operations, (.'ombined Operations : 
Naval oflicers’ ; ca. 1941-3. Granville. Ex the 
viewpoint of the more conservative, the 100 
cent. service-mind<*d oflicers : yet even they 
relented, 

Cong. A Congregational chapel ; (usually in pi.) 
a (!ongregationalist : C. 20, 
conk, n., 1 ; gen. of a big nose, 
conk, V. —2, To hit: Australian : since ca. 1925. 
B., 1942. Echoic. Imm.ox:^—3. To punch (some¬ 
one) on the nose : pugilistic : since ca. 1810; ob. 
Boxiana, ITT, 1821. 

conk, go. To fail ; tf» cease gradually, to peter 
out: Australian : since ca, 1920. Baker. Cf. 
conk, V., 1 {Diet.). 

conker (p. 176) : 1821 : Boxiana, III. 
conkey, 1 (p- 176). Wellington was called 

Conkey at least a decade before 1815 ; Old Conkey, 
after 1815. Alternatively Ally Conkey, lit. ‘ Arthur 
the Long-Nosed ’. During his campaigning years 


in Europe, his staff called him The Peer, from his 
aloofness. See esj). C. S. Forester’s Death to the 
French, 1932.—3. Worthh'ss ; useless : Austra¬ 
lian : since ca. 1925. B., 1942. Ex conk, gO. 

Connaught I, go to hell or. Nee go to hell or 
Connaught in Did. 

Connaught, the. 66 in the game of House ; (’. 20. 
Michael Harrison, 1943. 

Conner. —2. Tinned food : Army : since late 
1939. H. & P. Ex Maconochie {Diet.), the manu¬ 
facturer’s name, rather than an extension of sense 1. 

COnque is a rare variant of COnk, n., 1 : Boxiana, 
III, 1821. 

conrod. Go7mecting rod to piston : engineers’ 
and mechanics’ : 20, 

conservatory. Enclosed portion of an aircraft ; 
sometimes the cockpit : K.A.F. since ca. 1935. 
H. k P., ‘ So called because of the “ glass-roofing ” '. 
COnSOO. (’onsul : ])idgin : from ea. I860, 
constable, the. An unwanted com])anion ; a 
burr that will stick: Services: since ca. 1930. 
H. & P. 

[(’onstablcs. In the first quarter of tlu* 18, 
the following terms occur in Ned Ward : eatehpole 
ra}i\p\aree (1709), eity bull dog (17(Kl ; gen. in jil.), 
cony funtble (1703), and trap (1703) or town-trap 
(1709) ; the watehmt'U are hour-griinins (1703) and 
badifls are bunts (1703) ; lawyers are tongue paddtra 
(1703).] 

constitutional. —2. Gm and bitters : Australian ; 
since ca. 1930. B., 1942. 

contract, mess up the (}>. 177). More usually 
hugger the eontraet. 

conundrum. —3. Female pudend : ea. 1640-1830. 
App. earliest in H. W., A Pill to l*urge Melaneholy, 
1652. 

convalescent home. A ]>laee of work where 
conditions are ‘ good '—i.e. (“any : jocular coll. : 
sinc<‘ ca. 1905. 

convincing ground. ‘ 'riu* siti* for a grudge light ’ 
(B., 1942) : Australian : (’. 20. 
cony-wabble. Nei* ‘ Diijics ’. 

COOee (p. 178). line 1. But the oo sound is longer ; 
the ce, though long, is sharjxT. 

cook hot water for a barber, she couldnH. Nee 
she couldn’t. . . 

cook up. To falsify (e.g. accounts) ; lati* (\ 19- 
20. \ ariant of cook, 1 (l>. 178). 

cooked (p. 178). Rather, since ca. 1820. 

Sessions, 1825. *■ 

COOkem fry. Hell : Naval : since ca, 1870. 
Granville. ITesumablv ex ‘to cook and fry (in 
hell) ’. 

cookery. ‘ Many modern painters affect to des¬ 
pise the techni(ju(* of their art, and dejirecati* atten¬ 
tion to what they irreverently tt'rm “ cookery ”, ’ 
I’liomas Bodkin, The Appnmch to Painting, revised 
ed.. 1945 : artists’ : since ca, 1920. 

cookery nook. A shiji’s galley ; a shore station 
cookhouse ; Naval : since ca. 1926. H. & P. 

cookie. A heavy bomb: R.A.F. : 1940 -f. 

Jackson. (T. groceries. ‘ In 1943 45, the 4,(KK) 
and then the 8,000 lb. bomb,’ Partridge, 1945. 

COOlaman. A drinking vt'Hsel : Australian coll. : 
from ca. 1870. B. & Jj. Ex Aborigine. 

cooler. — 5. A chilly glance : Australian : C. 20. 
B., 1942. 

coolie, 1 (p. 179). Ex Tamil for ‘ day labourer *. 
Cooloo, the whole. ‘ The whole lot ’ of whatever 
it ih ; since ca. 1935. Perhaps ex Am. the whole 
caboodle. 
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*COOp, a priHon (p. 179), is very much earlier: 
Sessions, Sept. 1785. 

Cooper’s Snoopers. Social-survey investigators : 
1940, then ob. Investigators proposed by the Kt 
lion. DutF Oooy^er. 

COOSh. Clood, cornfortabhi, easy : Australian: 
since ca. 1919. Baker. Ex cushy. 

cop, n., 2 (]>. 179). ‘ Wliat d(> you want to search 

me for, you have a good cop,’ Sessions, Aug. 1880. 

cop a chice (loosely chise). V ariant of catch a 
chief (see chice, n., 4). News of the World, Aug. 28, 
1998. 

'•‘cop bung ! ‘ A warning cry when the jiolice 

make tlieir a])])earane<! ’ : c. : from ca. 1875. 
B. k L. S(‘(' cop, n., 1 (Dirt.). 

cop on is the Northern <‘(juival(‘nt of Southern 
get oflE (with a nu'inber of the other sex) : late C. 
19 20. 

*COp-shop. Police station ; Australian c. ; (’. 20. 
P,., 1912. 

*COp the drop. (<lf a jioliceman.) To acceyit 
bribes : e. : from ca. 1910. (4. drop, ri., 4, and 

dropsy, both m J)irt. 

*C0p the tale. To swallow a confidcnce-tric'k 
story : c. : from ca. 1919. 

•copbusy. ‘ A thief handing over jilunder to a 
confederate to escajx^ the Liw ’ (H., 1942) : Aus¬ 
tralian c. : (h 20. Ex the v. .see Dot. 

cope. ‘ To do one's duty satisfactorily,’ (irenfell 
Finn-Snutli in list communicated in A])ril 1942 ; 
Services (es]). Army oilicerH’) eoll. : sinci' 19.95; 
ado])t<*(l from Socudy s. (from ea. 1999), as m 
I>. dll .Manrier, Rfherra, 1998. Short rope inth 
thxmjs, rope u'llh it, etc. ‘ C'an you cojie ? ’ isperhajis 
the most freipient form. 

*C0pman. A policeman : Australian c. : C. 20. 
B., 1942. Ex copper-man (Jtirt.) ? 

copper, n., 1 (]). 179) : earlier in Sissions, ^hiy 10, 
1841). -4. (Fx 9.) A prison informer : c. : (’.20. 
(H. r. Triston, 1998.) 

copper, sky a. See sky, v., 1, and skying a 
copper, both on y). 777. 

copper-arse. ‘ A cabman w ho works long hours, 
that IS, one who is able to sit on his cab longer than 
most. It is also ayiyilied to a man who is ahvavs 
cruising.’ Herbert Hodge, ('ah. Sir/, 1999. (’f. the 

nautical S.K. copjrrr-hottornrd. 

copper! -) belly. A fat man: (’ockneys’: late 
(h 19 20. The copper being that ii.sed on washing 
day. 

copper Johns. Sei* ‘ Money '. 
copper!-)kn0Cker. A metal worker ; in yd., the 
metal-workers' slioyi on an airliekl ; B.A.F. : sinee 
ca. 1925. 11. k P. 

copper-tail (]>• 180). Extant. Synonym : 

bronzciviruj : (h20. B., 1912. 

coppers wore high hats, when. See when 
coppers... 

coppist. A boy—or even a man—that, at level 
crossings, takes the yilate numbers of railway 
engines : since ca. 1990. The l>aily Mirror, 

Sept. 19, 1940. Ex cop, ' to catc-h ; to take ’. 
copter. Helico])ter : aviation ; 1944 f . 
copy-holder. See ‘ Tavern terms ’, 9 (near end), 
cor lunimie (or -y) ! A ('ockney exyiletive : 
mid-E. 19 20. l.e. Dod lore me: s(‘e cor (p. 180) 
and cf. gorblimey (Diet.). 

coral. Mom y ; 1841, VV. Leman Redo, Sixteen 
Sirtri(j Jack : t by 19(Kh 

’cordion or c. An accordion ; coll., esp. Cock¬ 
neys' ; from ca. 1890. Pugh. Cf. Hina. 


cordite jaunty. ‘ (’hief Gunner’s Mato respon¬ 
sible for n'gulating duties at a Naval Gunnery 
School,’ Granville : Naval : since ca. 1920. 

cords. A yiair of corduroy trousers ; clothes of 
corduroy ; from ca. 1880 : lower classes’ s., now 
verging on eoll. (W. A. Gaj>e, Half a Million 
Tramps, 199().) 

corduroy brigade. The workmen, plumbers, 
bricklayers emyiloyed by Bricks : since ca. 1990. 
H. & P*. 

COrey or corie. Penis; Cockney (and Kentish 
dial.) : C. 20. Pi^rhayis sarbstic : cf. coring mush 
in JJict. 

cork. New bread : Cotton College : C. 19-20. 
Anecdotal—but almost certainly correct—origin 
(boys asking for cork received bread), The Cottonian, 
Autumn 1999, article by Frank Roberts. 

cork, V. Set^ uncork ! 

cork ! Shut uyi ! : St Bees : sinee ca. 1914. 
Maryiles. l.e. cork the bottle. 

cork, draw (p. 180). I'sually dram the cork of, 
make an oyiyionent's nose bleed. Boxiana, II, 1818. 

com, earn or be worth one’s. To be worth one’s 
wages—one’s keep : coil., ong. farmers’ : mid-C. 
19-20. 

com fake ; com fake worker. A corn cure; 
a market-j)lace or fair-ground chirojiodist : show'- 
men’s : since ca. 1880. (T. nob fake. 

com-snorter. I'he nose : low : ca. 1825-70. 
Sinks, 1848. 

Comeurer. H.M.S. ('onqueror : Naval : C. 20. 
corned. 2. Pleased ; well content : tailors* : 
from ca. 1870. H. I.. 

comer, n., 4 (a share) : by 1925, Australian low's.: 
Lawson Gla.ssoyi, 1944. Prob. from C.S.A. rather 
than from England. (S<‘e Vndermorld.) 

comer, go round the. To visit the lavatory; 
euyihemistie coll. ; from ca. 1890. 

comer, on the. Out of work ; on the dole : 
coll. ; sinc<‘ lat(* 1920's. F. i). Ommanny, North 
('ape, 1999, ‘ When he gets too old for job, he is 
“ on the corner ”, one of a sad little ('rowii ’. 

comer cove. —2. Earlier, hanger-on ; ynigilistic : 
ca. 1HL5-00. S«‘e quot’n at (^-indhe-corner-cove. 

COmer-ender (mo.stly m yil.). A loafer : sinee 
late I920’s. (’f. eu])hemistic free, ‘ out of a job ’. 

comer of the round table, on the. A c.p n yily to 
an impiiry where something may be found : lower- 
middle and u})]H;r working elas.si's’ : from ca. 
1890. 

cornfield meet. A head-on meidincr of two trains 
that are irying to use tlie same mam line ; (auiadian 
railroadmen's (- 1991). Ex animal lights. 

corny, d’nvial ; unimportant : S(*rviees : since 
ca. 1941. H. & P. Ex Ameriean ror«y, hackneyed, 
out of fa.shion. 

corporal of the field. S('e ‘ Tavern terms ’, § 0. 
Corpse, the. A jiarty of Marines ; Naval : G. 20. 
Granville. By a luiri on the Royal Marine CJorps. 

corpser. A contretemjis as at corpse, v., 1 (Diet.) : 
fnuu ca. 18()0. B. & L. 

corpus (p. 182). An early record : Sinks, 1848. 
corroboree, n.— 4. (Ex 1, 3.) A discussion : 
Au.stralian : C. 20. B., 1942. 

corroboree, V. —2. To hold a discussion about 
Bomething : Australian : C. 20. Baker. 

corsets. A soldier’s bandolier : Australian mili¬ 
tary : 1!>99 +. R., 1942. 

corvette, a. A VVVen addicted to Sub-Lieutenants. 
As the corvette (ship) chases ‘ subs so does the 
* corvette ’ (WTen). 
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cosh, Ji., 1. In the war of 1914 -18 an ‘ offensivo ’ 
stick carried by a man on night patrol : applied to 
the na]>e of a Teutonic neck, it made very little 
noise. 

cosmography. See ‘ Tavern terms § 3. d. 

Costly Farces. ‘ Self description of “ Coastal 
Forces (Jraiiville : 1939-45. 

Cottony, n. and adj. (A) Cockney: Cockneys’: 
late C. 19 20. 

COUgh(-)and(-)sneeze. Cheese : rhyming s.: since 
ca. 1880. 

cough-drop. —2. An attractive girl : South Africa : 
1942 -f. Frof. W. S. IMaekje in The Cape Argns, 
duly 4, 1940. 

could eat the hind leg oflf a donkey. I am, you 

are, he is, etc., very hungry : coll. : 20. 

couldn’t do it in the time, you. ‘ A sarcastic 
comment addressed to a |XTHon who threatens to 
tight ’ (Ik, 1942) : Australian : since ea. 1910. 

counter. — 2. An oc'CJision of si'xual intereoiirsf^ 
(from the angle ot the ])rostitute) ; })rostitutes’ and 
white-slav('rs’ e. : ('. 2(). A. Londres, The Jioad to 
But nos Ayrrs, 1928. 

counter-skipper. See counter-jumper {Diet.). 
country(-)boat. See country-ship [Diet.). 
country chub ; c. cokes ; c. hick. See ‘ i)u}>es ’. 
COUpla. —2. Two coins that, tosstai, fall ‘ heads ’ : 
Australian: late C'. 19-20. Faker. 

couple of ducks. S^ nonvmous with two little 
ducks oi duck in the or on a pond, q<i.v. 

COUranne. A crown ])i<‘e<‘ ; Iheatrieal: from ca. 
18(50. Ik & L. \'ia Fr. conronne. 

course.—3. lieeause : ('oekney coll. : (!. 20. 

George Ingram, Cockney Cavalcade, 1935, ‘“It’s 
course la 's got a ' cuddle ’ on tor them “ ’. 

court a cat. To take a girl out : Naval: since 
ca. 1925, II. & F. (Fy 1940 also K.A.F.—via the 
Fleet Air Arm.) Not in the least uneoinphmentarv. 

court martial, n. A tossing in a blanket : school¬ 
boys’ : frc»m ca. 187(1. Ik Hi L. 

COUrt(-)short. A ]io)ice-eourt ])aragra])h (i.e. 
short news item) : journalistic coll. : since ca, 1920. 

Courtesy Cops. That section of the mobile police 
which on April 2, 1938, began, in Fngland, to 
remonstrate ]»olitely with inconsid(‘rate and to 
instruct Ignorant motorists : motorists’ : 1938, 

The Ohsirrer, A])nl 3 ; The Times, Ajiril 4. 

Cousin Sis, go on the. To drink heavily : lf»w, 
since ca. 1925. Gerald Kersh, The Sine Lives of 
Bill Nelson, 1942. Khyming on go on the piss. 

COVee. ‘ A variant syielliiig of covey, a man ’ : 
Bouiawj, 1\\ 1824. Tiie term was ca. 1815 30 
much a]>plied to landlords of juiblie-hoiises (Fgan, 
1821). 

C 0 ver(-)me(-)decent. A greatcoat : low^ : ca. 
1825-70. Sinks. ( t. decently {Dirt.) and;— 
C0Ver(-)me(-)pr0perly. Fashionable clothes : 
low : ea. 18,30-70. Sink^. Contrast;— 
cover(-)me(-)queerly. Kaggcd cloth(*s: low': ca. 
1830-70. Sinks. Gf. prec. two entries. 

*COVing. ‘ Thc-ft of jewellery by palming it as a 
conjuror does ’ : c. : from ca. 18(50. Ik & L. 

COW, three acres and a. See three acres and a 
COW in the Diet. 

COW banger. A dairy-farm hand : Australian : 
C. 20. Ik, 1942. Cf. ckttle-banger. 

cow cage. A car or van lor livestock : (Canadian 
railroadmen’s (— 1931). 

cow chdo ; bull chilo. A girl child ; a boy child ; 
pidgin : mid-C. 19-20; ob. by 1890, t by 1920. 
B. & L. 


cow cocky (p. 185) : since ca. 1910, also New 
Zealand (Niall Al<‘.\ander, letter of Oct. 22, 1939). 

cow lick (p. 185). It looks as though a cow’ has 
hekt'd it into shape. 

Cow-shed, the. A certain ladies’ club : laindon 
taxi-driv(‘rs' : since ca. 1920. Herbert Hodge, 
< ah. Sir?, 1939. 

COW spank ; cow-spanker. To run a dairy farm ; 
a dairy farmer : Australian : (J. 20. Baker. 

cowardy (oee. cowardly) custard. A child’s 
taunt: coll.: l9-2(h A custard r/aiecAv. 

cowboys. Baked beans : Naval : sinci^ ca. 1920. 
('f. prairie rush. 

cows. Nhort for COW’s Calf {Diet.) : C. 20. The 
Neir Statesman, Nov. 29. 1941. 

coze. An intimate talk ; a comfortabh' frimidlv 
tinu' together ; 1814. ,lane Austen, MansJitUI Bark, 
‘ Fro])osed tlu'ir going up into h(‘r room, where th(*y 
might have a comlortabl(> coze ’ : ea. 17 90 1 8(50. 

crab, n., () (j). 180). Strictly a junior .Mi(lshi])man. 
An earlier authority : ‘ ’rallrail ', 1910. 

crab, v.—2. (rsually as vbl n.. cnihbmfj.) ‘ Flv- 
ing close to the ground or water ’ (.laekson) , 
K.A.F. : since ea. 1925. Fx tlu* habits ol a crab : 
cf. also crab, n., 7 (]). 180). Robert lluule. March 17; 
1945, ‘ Ong.. to lly with a large amount of drift, 
hence, to fly low because dnit is more ayiyiarent 
near tlu* ground—aireralt a])])ear to lly diagonally ’. 

crab, adj. Ferverse . ('. 2'*. Shoi t> lor nabhy, 
ill-t(*m|MMed. Atkinson. 

crab along. 'I'o liy near ( lie ground : R,.\ F. 

since ea. 1920. 11. tV F. (’f. jiree. entry. 

crab-bat. (See its elements • crab, n., 4 : bat, m 
3.) An Indian Armv t.erm, dating Irorn the early 
1890's . as in Kiehard.s. ‘ 'I’lie braver-wallah spent 
his tame in learning t he “ crab-bat which was 

all the sw(‘ur-words m the Hindoostani lariyuaLre and 
a few more from the other Indian dialeet.s to helji 
these out. He had yueki'd u]) a fair knowledge 
of the crab-bat at MeiTut but hi' now studied it 
.seriously and msed to ('urse the natives, wheiu'ver 
thi'V ([(‘.served it, to such order that they looked 
u])on him with vi'iieration and jiraised him as the 
oldest of old Holiders.' 

crab fat. Admiralty grey paint : Naval : since 
ca. 1910. (iranv die.--2. Aiiairnian: Armv (mildly 
conti'iiiptuous) : .since ca. 1930. ‘ Fx Air Forci' 

Idue iinilorm and tht' use of blui' unction against 
“ crabs “ ’ (Atkinson). 

crab on the rocks. Itching testicles : low ; late 
C. 19 20. 

crab station. A verminous station : K.A.I<’. : 

since ca. 1925. Atkinson. Sei; crab, u., 2 (j). 
18(5). 

crabs, 1 (p. 18(5). still current for * boots ’ in 
Australia as lat(* as 1898. 

*crabs, move one’s. 3’o run aw ay : c. : mid- 
G. 19 20; virtually f. Ik Hi L. 

crack, n., 9. (3. Shdta crack, a stick. -13. Es])., 

hai'c a crack at it. An attemjit : since ca. 1925. 
App. it was orig. a Nervieo term. H. & F. (T. 

‘ havm a shot at something ’.—14. Short for wise¬ 
crack, a witticism ; coll. : since late 1920’.s. 

crack, cry a. To cry ‘ quits ’ : Australian : 
G. 20. B., 1942. 1‘crliaps cf. crack up, to yield to 

strain. 

*crack, good on the. See star, good on the. 
crack down, d’o shoot down (an enemy ’plane) : 
K.A.F. : since 1940. H. & F. 

crack down on. To snppvess (lawdi^ss persons or 
acts) ; to reprimand : iServices : since ca. 1935. 
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H. & P.—2. S(;izo or make off with (Bomothiiig) : 
Australian : (J. 20. 

crack down on the deck. To force-land on airfield 
or elsewhere on thes ground : Jl.A.F. : sinc(» ca. 
1930. H. & P. 

crack it. (Of a mah^) to suoem'd, amorously : 
Australian : since ca. 1920. Baker, 
crack one’s egg. See break one’s egg. 
crack up. ‘ An accident eausing damage that 
can be rc])air(Ml,’ Jackson : Jt.A.F. coll. : since ca. 
1925. K.\ crack up, v., 2 {Did.). 

cracker. — 11. (Nearly always jil.) A hair-curl(5r : 
Cockneys’ : C. 20. Ks|). of (me’s hair /a crackers. 

—12. Karaka : New Zealand : since ca. 1800 ; by 
1920, ub. Ik, 1941. By ’ Hobson-.lobson’.—13. 

A £1 note : Australian : since ca. 1920. B., 1942. 

—14. A heavy punch : s<!e rammer (?), 2. Cf. 
sense 5. 

cracker, not to have a. To be pennile.ss : Aus¬ 
tralian : trom ca. 1920. \V. S. Howard, You're 

Tdlituj Me !, 1934, ‘ What about money ? . . . We 
haven’t got a cracker.’ 

crackerjack. Synonym of cracker-hash (p. 188). 

<lran\ ille. 

cracking, get. See get cracking, 
crackling, n. See crackle (Dict.).~2. r.sually 
hit of rraekhfifj, a girl, sinee ca. 1890. Cf. bit of 
skirt, tart ( Dirt.) and crumpet, 3. 

crafty. Skillul, clever, well judged, well planned, 
veil timed, sly (‘Just tune tor a crafty otu* ’—a 
<lrink) : H.A.P. coll. : sinc(' ca. I!t20. Partridge, 
1945. 

crammer, 2. Earlier in Xi/ihs, 1848. 
crammer’s pup (]». 189). Smee ca. 1S70. In, 
4 ‘.g., Kiidvard Kijiling’s Sldlki/ ami Co., 1899. 

cramp in the kick, have, T<* b«‘ (vny) short 
-of money ; Irom ca. 1880. Here, kick is one s 
poek(*t. 

crank, n., 1. It survived until at ha.st 1848 
(Sinks). 

crank file. Inventions dejiartmcnt ; mainly 
journalistic; P. 20. Otlice lik* kept for cranks' 
suggestions. 

cranky, 1 (p. 189). Ilecorded by The O.E.I). for 
1821. 

crap, llubbisl) ; cs]). ‘ It’s crap it’.s worthle.s.s : 
low : Ironi ca. 1910. Pf. crap, n., 4 {Did.). 
crap on, get the. Si-e get the crap on. 
crappy. Afraid ; low Glasgow : Iroin cu. 1920. 
IMacArthur Long. Ex prei-eding. 

crash, n.—-4. \ failure, a fiasco ; jioliecmcn's and 
wauhu's'; late C. 19-20, Ernest Raymond, Mh, 

The Acnised, 1935. 

crash, 1 (p- 189). In The KnejUsh 
Feb. 1941, Hector Bolitlio says, * It was first u.sed 
by Paymaster Lieutenant Lidderdale in 1914 
crash down the swede. S<h' swede, crash ,.. 
crash into print. (Gf U tyro writer) to get some¬ 
thing juiblished ; since ca. 1920. 

crash landing. A torei'd landing ; a landing with 
ujuh'reaiTiage np ; K.,\.F. eoll. (since ca. 1915) >, 
by 1940, j. Ci. crash dive and see crash, V.. 1, 
both in J>id. 

crash-lob ; force-lob, V.i. 3’o make a forced 
landing : B. A.F. s. and coil., resj). ; smec ca. 1930. 
Both occur m Paul Brickhill & (Conrad Norton, 
Eaenpe to Danger, 194(1. Here, lob (ex cricket) =- 
to arrive, to land. 

crash-0 I A (A)ckney term expressive of surprise, 

■or wondering disgust, at a long bill to pay; used 
after the event: from ca. 1918. E.g. ‘ I had to pay 


CRICKET 

a doaner; blimey, crash-o ! ’ Cf. thump !, q.v. in 
Did. 

crash the swede. To got one’s head down on the 
pillow; Naval (lower-deck) : since ca. 1920. 
Weekly Telegraph, Oct. 25, 1944. 

*crassing cheats is a misprint for crashing-cheats. 
crat ; usually in pi, A bureaucrat : since (!a. 
1939. 

crate. —2. Hence, an obsolescent aircraft: 
K.A.F'. : since late 1917. Jackson. vSco kite. —3. 
A motor-car : 1937, F. E. Bailey, 'Tre-at Them 

Gently; slightly ob. Ex sense 1. 

crawler.— 4. A shei^p ; a sh(*pherd : Australian : 
since ca. 1915. B., 1942.—5. A peaceable bullock 

or cow or calf: Australian rural : since ca. 1920. 
Baker. 

crawling. Y(*rnunous : Army and working- 
class’s eolL : since ca. 1915. Short for crawling 
with lice. 

Crazyman’s Creek, the ; often sinqjy the Creek. 
The Straits of Messina : Naval : 1911-4. 

cream in, v.i. ‘To enter iiaibour ‘‘at the rate 
cd knots”,' Granville: Naval coll.: (!. 2<>. L.x 
tlm creamy backwash. 

crease. (Bare m snigular.) Gress : sol,, mostly 
Goekneys’ : mid-(J, 19 20. Nevinson, 1895. ‘ ’1*) 
earned ’is groun’sel or creases or whatever greiui 
stuff it might be in an ol<l sack slung over ’is 
shoulder.’ 

creased (p. 190). PnJ). ex S.E. crease, to .stun 
(a horse) by shooting it in ndge of neck.—2. Hence, 
exhausted : Services : since c.i. 1930,—3, Hence, 
disgruntk'd, ‘ le<l n]> ' . since ca. 1938. 11. & P. 

Creek, The. See Crazyman’s Creek, 
creep. —2. 'J'h<‘ coll. v. eorn‘S])ondmg to creeper, 
1 ([». 190). S<‘nse 1, by the way, is (dten modified 
to • ‘ to be fin(‘d, not imprisomal '—.is in James 
Purtis, They Huh by Sight, 1938. 

creep into favour with oneself. '1'** become self- 
conceiteil : ca. 1810 50. Jio.riana, 11, 1818, 

creeping and weeping. 'Die rocovory of an 
eri ant torpedo during trials ; Naval : since ea. 1910. 
Shi])'s boats ‘ crt'e]> ’ over—laboriously search—the 
poti'iitial area ; if unBUceessful, th('> boats )uill back 
— ‘weep’—ami start again. (Wiliied Gram die. 
letter of Jan. 7, 1947.) 

creeping Jesus (p. 190). .Xlso, in Australia, an 
exclamation. (Sidney J. Baker, letter.)—2. in 
billiards, a long losing lia/.ird placed slowly : since 
ea. 1920. 

■^Creolo. An Argentim’ that is a professional 
])im]> : G. of the w lute-sla vius ; (’. 20. Albert 

LoiidrcB, 77ie Rmd to Buenos Ayres, 1928. He is 
also canfinjlero (more familiarly cajishio) ; also, 
among the French, le compadre. 

crew up, v.j. and v.t. To form, ])ut into, a crew ; 
B.A.F. coll. : 1939 

crib, n. -8. Stomaoli : c. : ? ('. 17 mid-PJ. 

B. &. L.—9. A grumbk* ; a cause for grumbling : 
Services : since ca. 1920. H. cA P. Ex crib, 
\., 8 (p. 191).—10. A eaboos(‘ ; Ganadi.in r.tilroad- 
ineii's (— 1931). 

crib, X'., 8. Also R.A.F. : 1919 The v.t. 
form is crib at, ‘ grumble or complain abo’Jl ' (some¬ 
thing)—also crib about. 

Cribby Islands (p. 191). Earlier in Sessions, 1774, 
2nd session of E. Bull’s mayoralty, ‘ Yes ; there 
are many cribby islands about it the ref. being to 
the thoroughfare from Cursitor Street to White’s 
Alley. 

cricket ; usually in pi. A German night-fighter 
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CRUSH (BET) 


’plane : R.A.F. ; 1940^. H. & P. Lively at 

night.—2. Both the cricket and the foothall, cricket 
news and football nows, are coll. : C. 20. 

Crier of the Court. See ‘ Tavern terms § 4. 
crimp. A swindler , a blackguard : Australian : 
C. 20. B., 1942. Ex lit. S.E. sense, 

Climum. Shet'p : iShelta : (I 18-20. B. & L. 
Crippen. See ‘ Ephemeral (leneral Nicknames ’. 
cripple. —b. A defective cur ; ('anadian railroad¬ 
men's (— 1981). 
crisch. See ‘ Tm])erial'. 

criss-cross. A cross-word puzzle ; cross-words 
in general; since ca. 198r>. 

crit. —2. N. and v. To make an oral or a WTitten 
critical report upon a fellow-student's work : train¬ 
ing colleges' : (J. 20. In, e.g., .lose]ihine Tey, Miss 
Pym Disposes, 19-10. 

Criterion. See Captain Criterion. 

Cro or crOS (])ron. era). A ])rofeHHional gambler : 
buckish s. of ca, 1810-40. In, e.g., .1. J. Stockdale, 
The Greeks, 1817. Ex Fr. eaeror, a shar^HM-. 

croaker. - 7. A news]>a}K*r . Australian low : 
since ca. 1910. H., 1942. (T. sense 8 (]). 192). 

croci is used. oec.. for rrocnses by thos(‘ who 
pos.sess a smattering of Latin. 

Crocket(t)’s Folly. I'be 01ym])ia (‘ab-rank : 
London taxi-drivers' : since ca. 1910. Herbert 
Hodge, Gab, SirG 1989, 
crockus, variant of erOCUS {Diet.). 

Crombo. A, ('. M. ('roome, cricket correspondent 
of The Times : cricketers’ and cricket journalists' : 
C. 20. Si.' lIoiiK' Gordon, The Jiackground of 
Cricket, 1989, 

cronk.—8 . Himhu', ill: G. 20. 

cronker. A foreman : tailors’ : from ca. 1800. 

B. & L. E.v dial, crank, either ‘ to croak ; hence, 
grumlile ’ or ‘ to sit ; esp. sit huddled up ’ (E.l).]).). 

cronky. ‘ Wonky ’ or unsound ; inferior ; not 
well: since ca. 1920. (’f. cronk (p. 192). 

crook, adj.—8. (Ex 1.) Spurious; Australian; 

C. 20. B., 1942. 

crook (or click), in the. In the act of cutting: 
tailors’ coll. : from ca. 1800. B. & L. 

crook and butcher, ('ook & Butcher (a ‘ trailc ’) : 
li.xi.F. : since ca. 1985. Jaek.son, ‘ It is commonly 
believed that his sins go so often unjmnished ’. 

crooked, adj.—2. Variation of crOOk, adj., 2 
(p. 192), ‘ angr}', annoyed ’ : Australian : since ca. 
1918. Ixawson Glas.so]), We M erc the Rats, 1944. 

crooked straight-edge or the round square, go and 
fetch the. (^pp. Ajiril Fool ‘ catches ’ : c.ir- 
jienters’ : (!. 19-20, Among warehousemen, it is 
go and fetch the icali-stretcher ; in engineers' sh<»ps. 
the. rubber hummer : both from ca, 1800. 

croop. Stomach ; lowT'r-claases' ; mid-C. 19 20. 

B. & L. I.c. crop. 

cros, S(!e cro. 

cross (someone's) bOWS. To ofTeiid a senior 
officer : Nhival : G. 20. Granville, ‘ It is a flagnint 
breach of manners for a junior ship to (!ro.s8 the 
bows of a senior ship ’. 

cross-chopping. Argument: 1881. Sessions, 

‘ There w'as a good deal of cross-chopping at the 
office as t(» whether it was on a Sunday ’ : coll. : 

C. 19. 

cross-kid, n. ‘ Kidding blarney ; deception, 
imposition ; irony : low : 1898, P. H. Emerson ; 
t by 1920. 

Grosso, the. King’s Ci^oss, Sydney ; Australian : 
C. 20. B., 1942. 

crow, n. —4. A professional gambler : oa. 1805- 


40. (.1. J. Stockwell, 1817. Pun on S.E. rook. —5. 

A rating that’s always getting into trouble : Naval : 
since ca. 1920. Granville. Prompted by bird, n., 7 
{Diet.). 

crow, draw the. To experience (an outstanding 
piec(‘ of) bad luck : Australian : sinc(‘ ca. 1910. 
Lawson Glassop, MV; Were the Ruts, 1944. 

crow, not to know (soim'one) from a. Not to 
know at all : (’. 20. \’ariiition of . . .from Adam. 

crow-bait. —2. An abmigmal : Australian, c»»ll. 
rather than s. ; since ca. ISilO. In, e.g., Brian 
Penton, Lundtakers, 1984. 

Crowder. A string ; Shelta : ('.18 20. B. & L. 
crown, to have got one’s. To have Ix'en jiromoted 
to Flight-S(‘rgeant : B.A.F. coll. : Hince ca. 1920. 
Partridiri*, H)45. Sec* also got his crown UP and the 
entry ne.xt but one. 

I Crown and x\nchor :—f’or the s. teriU'^. sec puff 
and dart; lor a very clear description of flu* game 
,a favourite of soldiers and sailors .see Kiehards, 
p]». (>5-7.1 

crown Up, put one’s. To be ]>r«»moted to ('ompan v 
(or Batti'rv) Sergeant-Majoi- . .Armv coll. ; since ca. 
1905. H.\V 1*. 

crowning. A blow on the crown of the head : 
low ; from ca. 1905. K\ crOwn, v., .8 (Diet.). 

crowning him. Coupling a caboose t'O a tiain 
alri'ady made up : (aiiiadiaii railroadinen's ( l!K81). 

crudget. Tlu* lu‘ad : .Australian : since ca. 1920. 
Prob. a corruption of crumpet, 1 \Dirt.\ (the h(‘ad). 

Cruity. A recruit; military: ca. 1850 1914. 
Robert IMatehlord. .1/// Life in the Army, 1910. Cf. 
rooky {Diet.], winch su]>crseded it. 

cruize. «b]» into tbi‘ kitchen in order to cadge, 
or rmiiove, food : Sedglev I'ark School and Si 
\\ lltrld■.•^ (^»lh*ge : ('. lit l.e. to crutsc. Its C. 20' 
denvativi* isyoo^r, which in the 192 ()’k - ‘ to ha]>pen 
to get l<>st (in, say, the course of a general walk) ’ ; 
and, in the 1980's, ‘ to fail to rejiort (to th<‘ 

I’ndect of i>isci])lint') '. Frank Polx'rts, in I'he 
Gottoniuii, Autumn 1988. 

crumb-hunting. Sei' ‘ Canadian ’. 
crummy, n. A caboose; Canadian railroab- 
mep.’s ( 1981). Pejorative. 

crummy, the. Fat; sporting: ca, 1818 10 
’rom Moor<‘, Tom Grib's Memorud, 1819. ‘ To train 
down the crummy ’. Ex sense 1 of the adj. ([>. 
195). 

Crump Dump, the. 'I'he Ruhr; R..\.F. ; late 
1940-early 1945. 'J'he Aeiv Stutismun. Se])t 19. 
1942, I'k P., ‘ Air Warfare and its Slang ’. E.\ the 

numerous bombs the R..A.F. dumpi'd there ; and 
see crump, n , 8, in. J>ict. 

crump(-)hole. A bomb-causid crab r : 19li>, 

Bcrrcy. (8. ]>receding. 

Crumper. —8. .A heavy crash, as in ‘ Th<* Winipe\ 
‘•.ime a jirojier crumper ’ (iJackson) : R.A.F. . since 
ca. 1925. Ex 1. 

crumpet. Sense 2 follow's ex : - 8. Woman as 
sex ; women viewed collectiv(‘ly as instrunumts of 
sexual pleasure : low : from ca. 1880, (James 
Curtis, The Gilt Kid, 198().) Cf. buttered bun, 1, 2 
( Diet.) and crackling, 2.—4. A ‘ softy ’ or a ’ mug ' ; 
a dupe ; a fool ; Australian : since ea. 1920. 
Lawson Glassop, 1944. A crumpet is soft, 
crupper, ride below the. cojinlate with a 
woman: literary: mid-C. 17-18. 

crush, n., 4 '(p. 195). Read: ILS. (- 1903), 
anglicised in mkl-1920’s. Sylva Clapin, Arnerican- 
i,S7ns, 1908, ‘ “ In college slang, a liking for a person 
crush (bet). A bet that ensures one against loss: 
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Australian sporting : C. 20. B., 1942, ‘ Whence, 

“ crusher ” (agent), “ crushing ” (action) 
crusher, 1. Hy oxtcuiaion, a liegulating Potty 
Officer (equivahuit to a Warrant Officer in Military 
or IServiee Police) : Naval : since ca. 1920. 
H. & P.—5. See crush (bet). -6. A schoolmaster: 
(;iifton (College : C. 20. (.1. .ludfield Willis, letter.) 

Crusoe, or Robinson Crusoe. U. 0. Uobertson- 
(Jlasgow, the Oxford and Somerset cricketer and, 
Kinc<! ca. lOIlf), writer on cricket, lirilliaiit wit and 
delightful stylist ; crickiders’ : since ca. 1925. In, 
c.g., 10. W. Swanton’s report in Thr Daily TeUgraph^ 
May 1(>, 1948, and in M riisoe’s ’ autohiography, 
40 Not Out, .June 19, 194S. Kx his initials and ex 
the a[)pro\iniation of Robort^'mii-tUasgow to Robinson 
('rasoc (I)efo(‘'s lamoiis noviO, 17 Pi). 

crusty or -ie. A crust; ('(a'kneys’: from ca. 
1870. Pugh. 

Crutch. Nickname of the school carpenter: 
Winchester: from ca. 1870. B. <fe L. 

crutch. An exjs'rumced skatiT sujiporting a 
h'arner : skating rinks’ : since ea. 199.7. 

crutch, stiff as a. Pennile.ss : Australian : ('. 20. 
B.. 1942. 

crying out loud !, for. A London ])hras(‘, from 
ea. 19:10. us(‘d in the jilace of—and with more effect 
than for ('hriHt's sake. Prob. ex l'.»S., where 
<'U]lhenHstlC. 

crypto. A ‘ secret ’ (Ammuniat ; a sympathiser 
with (loinmunism ; Parliamentary: 1945-j . Tom 
Driberg in Rnjnolds, Mari-h 10. 194t). Ur. kruptos, 
hiflden. 

*C’S, the three. Central (Viminal ( tmrt : 

prison c. . Iroiii ea. 1880. B. A L. 

CU.- 2. ( uruulns c1ou(I(n) : (orig. meteor¬ 
ological) coll. : since ca. 192.7. 11. A I*. Also, via 

JLA.F. .Met. (Mlicius on i >i\isional, ('or]>H, and 
Army ll.Q. Stalls, among .Army ollicers since at 
lea.st as earlv as 1940. Fx the official abhrev uition. 

cube of three I, the. See three !, the cube of, »n 
Diet. 

cuckoo.- b. (rsually in ]>1.) A (Jernian iiomber : 
1940, Berrey, ‘ In allusion to the cuckoo's habit of 
laying its eggs in another bird's nest ’ ; but not very 
gen. and never used by the Services. (Jf. sen.se 5 
U>. 190). 

cuddle, ri. A rendezvous of boy and girl : low 
London . since ca. 1920. (Jeorge Ingrain, Corknnj 
('avnU'ode, 1995. Fx the v. ; et. :— 
cuddle and kiss. A girl : ('oekneys’ : ('. 20. 
Fen Ortzen, Down Donkey Roir, 1938. Rhyming 
on miss. 

cuddy, n. 9. The ruddy is the ('aptain's cabin ; 
Naval : lat<‘ (’. 19-20. Uranvilh . ‘ Taffrail ’, I91t>. 

cuds, in the. In the Hills : B.A.F. in N.W. 
India : since ca. 1925. Jack.son. Where the air- 
iiKui have much time for ‘ chewing the cud ’ ? 

Cud’s bobs ! See ‘Fjaculations ’. 

CUe^espiser. An actor that, careless in ob.serving 
his cues, endangers the ])crformane{‘ : theatrical 
coll. : from ca. 1870. B. & L. 

cuff, on the. Un credit ; since ca. 1925 : low 
ca. 1940, pretty res])eetable. In, e.g., F. J). Shar})e, 
The Flying Squad, 1998. Kx iiencilling the debt 
on one’s cuff. 

CUffer, pitch the. To ‘ toll the tale ’ : late C. 19- 
20. See cuffer, 1 (p. 197). 

CUlch. Inferior meat : odds and ends of meat : 
low, mostly London : ca. 1815-80. Sinks, 1848. 
Ex S.K. and S.W. English dial, culch or culsh, both 
in Diet. 


CUlio. Curio : pidgin : from ca. 1880. B. & L. 
CullamuUa cartwheel. A large, broad-brimmed 
hat: Australian: C. 20. B., 1942. (ffillamull.i 

has a pleasantly rural sound. 

culls, CUlhons (p. 197). Ex Fr. couillons, testicles, 
*CUlly, V. To dupe ; to cheat or swirulle : c. of 
ca. 1670-1800. Thomas Danger-field, Don Tomazo, 
1680; B.E., 1690. Ex tin- n. 

CUnnel. A potato : Shelta : C. 18-20. B. & L. 
C*nt (p. 198) cannot he from the L. word but is 
certainly cognate with O.E, ewitbe, ‘ the womh ’ 
(with a (Jothic parallel) ; ef. mod. English come, ex 
O.E. cwem/in. The -;d, which is difficult to explain, 
was already present in O.E. kunte. 'fhe radical 
would seem to be cu (in O.E. ewe), which app. = 
quintessential jilyvsioal fernineity (cf. sense 2 of 
c*nt) and jiartly exjilains why, in India, the cow is 
a sacred animal. 

C*nt face is a low term of address to an ugly 
person : laO; C. 19-20. More insulting than the 
synonymous ,shit fare. 

c*nt hat. Nee fanny hat.—2. (Also r^nt cap.) 
A lorage cayi : Army : since ca. 1915. 

C*nt hoolu. Fingers : low : C. 20. ‘ Keep your 

€■^111 hooks off my belongings ! * 

C*nts in Velvet (Dirt.) was orig.—i.e. in the South 
African W’ar -applu'd to the (AI.V.’s or City Im¬ 
perial Volunteers. {The Sunday Times, Johannes¬ 
burg, May 23, 1997.) 

Cup, the. The Melbourne Gup (meeting or race) : 
Australian coll, : late (’. 19-20. B,, 1942. 

cup of tea. Stms;* 2 dates from ca. 1910 and is 
usually in tlio negative.-—9. Ironically to a yiorson 
(slightly) in the WTong—Cockneys, from ca. 1920— 
as in ‘ You’re a nice ol' cup o' tea, now ain’t yer ? ’ 
cuppa. A cup of U*a : esp., a nice cuppa : Aus¬ 
tralian : since ca. 1905 ; by 1940, coll. By abbrevi¬ 
ation and ex the Australian addiction to ’ nice cups 
of tea '. 

curate.— 2. A bar-tender : Anglo-Trisli : late 
C. 19 29, Janu-s Joyce, The Dubliners, 1914. 
Ironic. 

curate’s egg, the. Si e good in parts ( Dwt.). 
curbstone jockey. A Stre»‘t, or other unreliable, 
tipster : Australian : C. 20. B., 1942. 

curdles one’s milk, it. A e.j». directed at one 
wlio sours till' milk of human kindness : since ca. 
1925. Atkinson. 

*CUrler. A sweater of gold coins : Australian 
o. : late C. 19 20. B.. 1942. Gf. cuile {Diet.). 

curly.—9. Since ca. 1910, i'urly has been pre¬ 
dominantly used ironically for men almost entirely 
bald. Gf. Tiny {Dirt.). 
curly, chuck a. See chuck a curly {Dirt.). 

Curly Navy, the. j'he Royal Ganadian Naval 
Reserve : Naval : since ca. 1999. H. & P., 

‘ Variant of Wavy Navy ’. 

currant bun. The sun : ('oekneys’ ; late G. 
19 2(‘. Len Ortzen, Down Donkey Row, 1938. 
Rhyming. 

curry, give (someom*). To reprimand ; reprove 
vigorously; vituiierate ; Australian : C. 20. 
B., 1942.' 

curry and rice navy (p. 199). Better with 
ca]iitals ; sinci* ca. 1990 the Royal Indian Navy. 

curse, the. The menses : feminine euphemistic 
or jocular coll. : late G. 19-20.—2. A tramp’s 
swag : Australian C. 20. B., 1942. Whence 

‘ hum]) the curse ’, go on the tramp ? 

curse rag. A sanitary towel: IVrens’ : 1939 +. 
See curse, the. 
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cursed with (something), (I) wish I was. A 

Cockney formula, virtually a c.p. 1 wish 1 wore 
blessed with, I wish 1 had it: 0. 20. 

cash, n.—3. Something easy to do or to endure : 
regular Army : since ca. 1918. Gerald Kersh, 
They Die with Their Boots Clean, 1941. K.x cushy 
(Diet.). 

cushy adj. Fair; honest, honourable : Aus¬ 
tralian : since ca. 1920. R., 1942. Of. coosh. 

custard bosun. A Warrant Cook : Naval; since 
ca. 1925. Granville. .locular. 

custards. Pimples : Australian : since ca. 1925. 

B., 1942. Kx colour. 

cut, n." 8. Hence (?), as in get a cut (at a station), 
a sheep-shcuiring job ; Australian coll. ; Cb 20. B., 
1942.—9. (K.V 7, 8.) ‘ Completion of a job,’ 

Baker : Australian : since ca. 1910. 

cut, adj., dates back to Ix'fore 1050 : see ‘ Tavern 
terms ’, § 8. 

cut, have one’s. See have one’s cut. 
cut a rug. To ‘ jive ’ or ‘ jitterbug * : dance 
addicts’ : adopted from IJ.S. soldiers in 1943. 
John Bull, Feb. 2, 1940. 

cut about. To move smartly ; Guardsmen’s: 
since ca. 1930. Koger Grinstead, They Dug a llole^ 

1940. Cf. get cracking — get mobile—get weaving, 
cut caper sauce. ISee caper upon nothing {Did.). 
cut off a slice of cake. Synonymous with chip 
one off : Naval: since ca. 1930. Granville. 

cut off the joint, a. (From the male angle) 
copulation ; esp., fuive a . . ,: 20. Gf. join, 3. 

{Diet.). 

cut off the nut, a. ‘ Used jocularly with regard to 
Vegetarian menu, or to the lack of meat when 
dining out, as “ I’ll have a cut olf the nut Albert 
B. Fetch (Sept. 1940) : since ca. 1942 for the latter, 
since ca. 1930 for the former nuance. 


cut out, V.— 5. (Ex 3.) See next.—0. Hence, to 
complete any job : Australian : since ca. 1905. 
Baker. 

cut out to be a gentleman, (’ircumciscd: 20. 

A neat, if inexact, pun. , 

cut outs. ‘ The conclusion of shearing at a 
station ’ ; ciit out, v., to linish shearing : Australian 
coll. : C. 20. Bak(‘r. 

cut saucy. ‘ To cut a garment in the height of 
fashion ’ : tailors’ (vill. ; Irom ca. 1800. B. & L. 

cut snake ... Sim* mad as a cut snake, 
cut the rough (stuff)! ’ stoji it’ : Australian: 

C. 20. Baker. 

cut-throat.— 4. A ‘ cut-throat ’ or open-bladed 
razor: coll. : late 19-20. 

*cut-up, ri. ‘ A shart'-out of spoils ’ : Australian 
c. : since ca. 1920. B., 1942. 

cut up, V. -8. (Frol), ex 4.) See cut and carve. 
Cutlers, the. Si t* Blades. 

cuts, 4, occurs earlier in ‘ TafTrail 0. A beating 
or caning: K.N.U. Dartmouth coll., since ca. 
1925. 

cuts and scratches. Matches (ignition) : rhym¬ 
ing : late (19 20. 

CUtSOm. Giistom : pidgin: niid-C. 19 20. B. it L. 
cutting the job up. Working too hard, inokiug 
it had for the other peoph : S(‘r\ lees • since ea. 
1930. il. & !‘. 

cutting the wind. Sword-drill : militarv : ca. 
1850-1914. B. & L. 

CU2. —2. \ defecation ; the euzzts. the latrines : 
(’otton Gollege : mid-(\ 19 20. Said to derive ex 
Heb. cuz, a large metal refuHe-eontainer outsidi* the 
temple at Jerusalem. 

Cypher Queen, A Wnm olbcer (*ngage(l in e\pber 
duties ashore in wartime; Na\al; 1910-p. 
Graiivillc. 


D 


D. Short for Captain D, officer commanding a 
Destroyer llotilla : Naval coll.: 1920-j . Gran¬ 
ville. 

’d.— 3. Did : coll. : lak' U. 19-20. C. Bush, The 
Monday Murders, 1936, ‘ What’d I’olc tell you?’ 
Uf. : 

d’. Do: coll.: C. 19-20. Fi.g. ‘What d'ymi 
know about it ? ’—2. Did ; coll. : niid-Cs 19-20. 
K.g. ‘ D’you know that ? ’ 

D-Day Dodgers, the. Tin: Army in Italy : mo.stly 
among men of that Army ; 1944 -5. F..\ a wide¬ 
spread rumour that Jaidy Astor hud called them 
that in a sjieech ; subseipiently denied, but not 
before a song liad been composed, to the tunc of 
Uli Marlene. One stanza goes : 

* Wc fought ’em on the mountains, wo fought ’em 
on the plain. 

We fought ’em in the sunshine, we fought ’em in 

the min. 

We didn’t want to go and dg/ji 

Wo are the Il-Daj" Dodgers, out hero in Ita^y.' 
d.f.zn. Short for dog-f**Led niattem, ncviij)n of 
food, mutton hash : mo.stly f'orces’ : since ca. 191^0 
d.h.f. (or capitals). A stupid fellow ; cycli.sl.s' ; 


ca. 1885-1910. B. A L. E.\ a cycling gadget 
known as a double h"llow f*)rk. 

D.X. (or DX) hound. A ‘ dial-twister ’ ; a 
‘ station-hunkr ’ ; i.e. om* who, in a restles.s, si'iise- 
h's.s mamier, tries station after station on the radio : 
wireless (radio) s. : Hiiiei* ea. 1927. J. J. Conning- 
ton, The Bweepstalc Murdtrs, 1931. 

dab, adj., 2 (]). 203). Bather : since ea. 1845. 
Se( doing dab. 

dab, says Daniel. A nanta'al e.p., ajipiled to 
‘lying bread and butter fashion ’ in laal or bunk : 
ca. 1810-60. ‘ A Real Faddy ’, Real Life in Ireland, 

1822. 

dab(-)dab ; dab(-)toe. A seaman : (Naval) 
stokers’ : ('. 20. Granville. The seamen have so 
often to ‘ dab ’ about the deck in their bare feet. 

dab out. V'.t., to w.ish : lower classes’ : from ca. 
1860. Ferba])s ex dabbing the clothes out on the 
scrubbing-board. 

dabblers and lubbers are black-marketers in 
furniture; furniture trade: Atiril 1, 1914, John 
V>.\\. 

dabheno (j>. 20-i). i-doljrr in Mavhrw, I, iHhl. 

V . TJ !"• r•'I’-'I'-K -f ll*- 

< t.Mi. (IroicBsor K. Apimsttiiiy.) 

dadle. ^ ' 


daddle, i 
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daddler, I. j. HorHl(‘y, I Remember, 1912, aa 
dadla. —2. (Gen. pi.) A hand : low : Irorn ca. 
1870; ob. ; ‘ If you put your daddlers on 

her again, I’ll 8(it such a mark on you Ex 

daddle {Din.). 

daddy. —o, ((;f. senso 2.) ‘ The comic old man of 

a company ’ : theatrical : ca. 1800-1910. B. & L. 

daddy of them all, the. The notable or able; 
(of things) the largest; Australian coll. : C. 20. 
B., 1942. 

dadla. See daddler, l. 

dadle ; prob. more properly daddle. V.i., 

‘ cunnum contra sedern aut pueri aut puellae 

atter<*re ; quod ])lus inter piiellas quam inter 

Ittmmas fieri solet ’ : low : G. 19-20. 

daff, \. (Kx daffy, n., l : ]>. 204.) 'J'o wa.sh : 
taxi-drivers ’ : huum* ca. I!! 10. ‘ Furtively “ dafl- 

ing ” the wheels with a mixture of whOt and 
paraffin (“ Willy ”, hi' calls it) ’ ; Herbert Hodge, 
(\ih, Sir?, 19:{9.' 

daffier. A gin-drinker ; .ca. 1820, 1S20 00. 

Boxiana, III. 1821. lOx daffy 
Daffy. A iFfiant fighter: 1941 ; by HM4. ob. 
Jackson. By ‘ llobson-Jobson ’. Alnn 
daffy; daffy it. To drmk gin : ca. 1820-00. 
Ronana, Til. 1S21. Kx th« n. 

dagga rooker. A scoundrel; a wastrel: South 
AIncan low s. : since ca. 1910. Lit., a smoker of 
dagga {('(inriahi^ indira} ; rookir is Afrikaans. 

daggerE : daggerG ; dagger N. An officer with 
high s])cciali,st quablications in engineering—gun¬ 
nery—n.iMgation : ^;a^ld Officers'; since ca. 1920. 
Granville, ' in tin' N'aw List a dagger a])])ears 
against the names of such officers’ ; O', A' are 

tTaflitional abtire\ iut i(»ns. .Also a doijijcr gunner, a 
(Ainrier (W'.O.) tfiat has jiassed the ad\anced course 
in Giiimcrv. 

dags, on the (f>. 20l). Since ca. 192r) It has 
usualh been 0/1 duf/.s’. Gram die. 

daily body. A daily help (servant) : coll. : since 
ca. 1918. I’hillip .MacDonald, Rojie to Sjiarr, 1992. 

daily.— IL Daily bread; coll.: since ca. 1925. 

‘ Well, 1 must go and earn the daily ’. 

daily-breader. A c. 20 variation of daily bread 
(]). 204) : coll. : Berta Buck, J^cnnies from Ileavui, 
1940. 

Daily Exaggerator or Daily Suppress. Daily 

Express : j<»cular : since ca. 1912. 

Daiiy-Tell-the-Tale. Ihiily Mail ; jocular rhym¬ 
ing s. ; since ca. 1920. 
dainty digger. *Sec whistler, 9. 

D{^ Dot. S(*c whistler, 9. 
daisies, kick up. Nee kick up daisies. 

Daisy IS the inevitabh' nickname of men surnanied 
Bell : late ('. 19-20. Ex a famous music-hall song, 
('f. Dolly Gray in Diet. 

daisy-cutter. — 5. A perfect landing : Il.A.F.: 
since ca. 1990. dackson. Ex cricket sense. 

Dak. A Dakota transjiort aircraft: Air Force : 
1949 -} . 

dakes. IdarMcs .- Australian schoolchildren’s ; 
G. 20. B., 1942. Gorrupiion of dukes ? 

Dalmatian pudding. That kind of boiled currant- 
juiddmg which is known as spotted-dog (p. 816) : 
Naval : G. 20. Granville. A Dalmatian dog haa 
black or blackish-brown R})ota on its coat. 

damager. —2. A damaging punch : pugilistic 
coll. ; snict ca. 1816 ; ob. Boxiana, IV’, 1824.— 
9. Manager of a N.A.A.F.T. canteen : Navy 
(lowcr-deck) : ca. 1925. If eckly Telegraph, Oct. 26, 
1941; Granville. 


damfool or damful, v. To deceive : Army: 
1914-18. Ex the n. : see p. 205. 

Damnation Comer. A ‘ very shaiqi turn in the 
High Ntreet’, Windsor: Eton Collegi': ca. 1840- 
1900. B. & L. 

damp one’s mug (p. 206). Bather ; since ca. 
189.6. Sinks, 1848. 

dance a haka. To exhibit joy, ‘ dance wit h 
pleasure ’ : New Zealand coll. ; since ca. 1890. 
B., 1941. J’he haka is a Maori ceremonial dance, 
wild and im])ressive. Cf. the Australian corroboree, 
n. and v. (p, 182). 

dancing on the carpet. Nummoned to the super- 
inb'mh'nt's office lor investigation or n'jjrimand : 
('anadi.in railroadmen's (— 1991). 

dandysette. A female dandy ; fast life : ca. 
1820--9r>. Spy, II, 1826. Aiso dandizette or 

dan d t.sett e. 

danger light ; danger signal. A red nose: 

mostly (’ockru'ys’: G. 20. (’f. beacon and straw¬ 

berry, 2. 

Daniel, take one’s. To depart or decamp : low' : 
oa. 1860 1900. Sessions, Jan. 9, 1872. 

dannet is illiterate for Daniel in sling one’s 

Daniel. 

dap. To go; to potter: R.A.F., esp. in Irak ; 
since <‘a. 1995. Ksj). in dap about — across- -ovei. 
(Atkin.son.) l*erhaj)s cf. Persian dav, ' a stroke at 
play ; a wager ’. 

dapper was, at Eton ca. 1815-40, a gen. apjno- 
batory adj. : Spy, 1825, 

darbs. (Playing) curds : rhyming b. ; late 

19 20. Ernest Baynntnd, The Marsh, 1997. 
Darby and Joan, on one’s. Alone ; rhyming g.: 
G. 20, Gerald Kersh, Bill Nelson, 1942. 
dark engineer. See ‘ Rogues ’. 
dark it (Diet.) goes back at least as far as 1880. 

B. &, L. 

dark ’un. Nt^e dark horse (Dirt.) 
darkened (p. 208), Gf. ‘ I threatened him, that, 
if he was st'vere upon them, w’e WTiuld darken him ’ 
(give, him a black eye), D, llaggart. Life, 1821. 
darkey. Nee darky {Diet.). 

Darky Cox. A box : rhyming ; C. 20. 
dart. —9. ' Dart is stull (soil, sand, etc.) worth 
washing.’ Wm Kelly, Life in Victoria, 1859.—4. ‘ A 
vcr>' quick try or last-minute effort,’ H. & P. : 
Nerviiics : since ca. 1990. Gf. stab at {Diet.). 
—6. (Ex sense 2 : ]). 208.) An illicit activity, a 
racket : Australian : since ca. 1910. Nidney J. 
Baker, letter in The Observer, Nov. 19, 1998. 

dash, n.-—5. Dasli-board of a motor-car: 
mtitorists’ coll. : since ca. 1910, 

dash of the tar-brush. Nee tar-brush_ 

data is the L. iiL—rmt singular--of datum. 
date, n., 1, occurs in VVL E. Gi'orge, The Making 
of an Englishman, 1914.—2. Delete the faulty entry 
on p. 208 and substitute :—The anus : Australian : 
low: late G. 19-20. This affords the origin of 
sense 2 of the v. 

dateless. (Of a girl) silly; foolish; 'slow': 
since ca. 1938. I.e. without ‘ dates ’ with boys. 

David!, send it down (p. 209). To semantics, 
add : V^’ales is ‘ the Land of Leeks ’ (leaks) ; cf. 
Urinal of the Planets (p. 928). 

Davy Jones’ shocker. Not a torpedo, as defined 
by 11. & J*., but (Granville) a depth charge. Punn¬ 
ing his locker. 

dawn hopper. An enemy raider ’plane using the 
uncertain light at dawn to slip away and get home : 
R.A.F. ; 1940-5, then merely historical. H. & P. 
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day, that’ll he the ; or, that’ll be the bloody day, 

boy ! Tt. is not very likely to occur or be done : 
c.j). : from late 1918, Prob. satirical on der Tiuj. 

day and night. Light ale: late C. 19 20. 
Rh\'ming on light. 

day-on. ‘ l>uty poy ’ or officer-of-tlic*d,ay : 
Naval : since ca. 1925. 

day-opener. An eye ; usually in pi. : ])ugilistic : 
ca. 1840-90, Augustus Mayhevv, Paved with (told, 
1857. ('f. the much more gen. daylights {Diet.). 

daymen. A synonym of idlers. C»ranviIU>. 
day’s dawning. Morning - rliymmg : 20. 

dazzle(-)dust. See ‘ Canadian ’. 
dead, n.—2. the dead, horses as d(‘a(l certainties : 
turf: from ca. 1870; oli. li. & L. 

dead, adj. Among tailors, it is a]iplied to work 
that has been already ])aiil for with a ‘ sub ’ in bad 
times and is being done in betU'r times : from ca. 
1870. Ex dead horse, q.v. in Dirt. 

dead air-gunner. Spam; R.A.F.: 1940 • . 

Atkinson. 

dead as small beer. Quite <lead ; ancient : coll. ; 
mid-C. 19-20 ; oh. B. & L. Cf. the dead aS a 
door-nail entry in Diet. 

dead-broker. A dead bear? Australian: since 
ca. 1890. B., 1942. 

dead OOp. A sure way to win, or to mnk(' money : 
sporting: from ca. 1870: oh. B. & L. ('f. cop, 
V., 5 (Diet.), which should he put hack to ca, 1800. 

dead, dead, and (s)he never called me mother ! 
(p. 210). It dates from the 1880’s 90’s, the heyday 
of the melodrama of the Surrey-side, the so-called 
transyiontine drama. 

dead easy is a C. 20 f/Ockneys' coll. ])hrase to 
describe any such woman (other than a prostituti*) 
as is ready to go home and sleep with a man. 

Dead Rn d Kids. Self-descri])tion of li.N.V.K. 
Lieutenants despairful of becoming LieuOmant- 
(^.ommanders ; 1942-5 ; (Iranville. ('f. Abbeville 
E[ids, q.v. 

dead fall. A IV estern stunt rider in motion 
jiictures : cinematic : since ca. 1925. 

dead from the neck up. Brainless ; habitually 
tongue-tied : since ca. 1920. 

dead hand. An exjwrt Australian : since oa. 
1925. Baker. 

dead horse. An .Xustralian variant of ride the 
dead horse : A. Harris, *S'c///cr.s and ('omnets, 1847. — 
3. Sauce : Australian rhyming s. : Cl 20. Baker. 

dead lair. See lair. 

‘ dud ’ (tlull ; iiu-tVu-itMd ; without anu-nitit**,) : 
R.A.F. : 1004 , . <VV/('.lr H. 1'. McDou.-iU, l.-tUr 

of March 27, 1945.) Ex a ’plane no longer 

serviceable, 

dead man. —4. A Hcan*crow ; non-aristocratic 
coll. : from ca. 1870; oh. B. & L. 

dead man’s effects, alse teeth : Services : 
since ca. 19;19. 11, 1*. Often the only thing he 

has to leave. 

dead nail. See nail, n., 1 (Diet.). 
dead on. See dead steady. 

dead pony gaff. A had site : showmen’s, i-.sji. 
grafters’ : (\ 20. 

dead set (p. 211). ('f. ‘ 1 have a dead s('t upon tlm 

Rogues,’ Anon., Primn Breakerfi, 1725. 

dead spotted ling of. Rhyming on d'ud ring of, 
exactly like : Australian : since ca. 1910. Baker. 

dead steady or dead on. Ajqiiies to ‘ a good 
fellow’: Guardsmen’s; since ca. 1920. In, e.g., 
Roger Grinstead, They Dug a Hole, 1940, 


dead stick is applied to the controls of an engine 
that has stopped : R.A.F. : since ca. 1925. Jack- 
son.— 2. See sticking. 

dead thick. Wide-awake and cunning (or 
clever) : low Glasgow : late C. 19-20. Mac Arthur 
& Long. 

dead un. —5. A supernumerary that plays for 
nothing : theatrical : from ca. 1800 ; oh. B. & L. 

dead uns, make. To charge not only for loaves 
delivered hut for loaves not delivered : bakers’ : 
mid-(^ 19 20. B. & L. 

deadener. A bully ; one who, strong and 
quarrelsome, tends to resort to his lists : Australian : 
20. Archer Russell, Gone Nomad, 1990. 
deadhead. A hrakeman : t’anadian railroadmen's 
(- 1991). 

deadly nightshade. See nightshade, 
deado. See dead oh ! (Dirt.). 

Deaf and Dumb, the. 4'he Ministry of Informa¬ 
tion : taxi drivers’ : ca. 1940 5. The. Weekly 
Telegraph, S<‘pt. 19, 1941. 

deal, a." 9. (Always thus.) ‘I had a deal last 
night ’—a successful crime : c. : G. 20, F. 1). 
iSharpe, The Flying Squad, 1998. 

Dean and Dawson was Stalag Luft Ill’s prisoner- 
of-war-in-lJermany s. for their forgery diqiartment : 
1942-5: Brickhill & Norton, Escape to Danger, 
1940. Ex the lact that it handled passjiorts, 
identity cards, and other ‘ pa])erH ’; in short, a com¬ 
pliment to the well-known firm of travel agents. 

deansea ville m B, & L. is an error. See 
deuseaville {Did.). 

dear Mother, it’s a bugger! A military c.p., 
expressive ol ilisgust with Service life ; since ca. 
1910. Atkinson. 

dear-stalker. A wealthy idler R(idieb‘d to ogling 
and following pretty shoji or ofiice girls: 20; 

slightly oh. l)y 1940. 11. A. Vachidl, Quinney's, 

1914. Run on dear, deer, 
death adder. Machine gun: Australian soldiers’: 
1940 ‘ . B., 1942. 

death adders in one’s pocket, have. To he 

e.xtrernely mean with money ; Australian : sincH? 
ca. 1920. Baker. 

death-huntmg, n. 'Rhe selling of ' last dying 
speeches’; street vendors’: ca. 1840 1900. 
Maybe w, 1, 1851. 

death or glory lads, the. The (anumamlos: 
Army : 1942-5. 

death warmed up. See feel like . .. 

( |... d.itin;! bom tie- l.ito < 19. ('lareliee 

.Sul, l.ejhtH, l;»Oh. \\ Ip.rj a constable 
IK tranderred .igaiii.t his will h.mi one division to 
anoth(‘i, tie- f.roccs.s is alluded to in the force in th.' 
phra.si', " lli.s dr'utii.warrant is out.” For this is a 
torni o pumshr-ient for oflc^cs which do not d. - 
mand dismiss vl.’ 

deb. 2 A bed: 1 ok s. : since ca. 1845. 
Mayhew, 1. 

decarb. To dor u homsc ; iiiotoriKts’ coll. : Hinco 
(a 191.) 

decimal bosun. A \V,i,nint i 

. .iv \ . mice ca. Gram die. K.v inathe- 


deck, 4 Also, Hinei* ca. 1925, the. deck - the 
giound : R.A.f. (Jackson.) 

Aurtralian: C. 20. Baker. 

decorate. To ride on top of a freight cur: 
('anadian railroadmen's ( — 1991 ). 
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dedigitate. Soo take your finger out. 
defective. A (U toctivc (not the fictional detec¬ 
tive) : jocular : since ca. 11)25. 

Deffy. See Daffy. 

deft and dumb. A e.p. denoting the ideal wife 
or niistreas : since ca. 11)40. J^irodying deaf and 
dumb. (‘ A Girl in a Million an English film of 
1940, wasn’t deaf, and only jihysically >\a8 she 
<lurnb.) 

degen (p. 213). Sense 1 derives ex C. 17 Dutch 
degni, ‘ sword ’. Prob., as Mr L. W. Forster has 
suggested to me, introduced into England by 
returned soldiers. Sense 2 follows from sense 1 : 
cf. Middle High Clemian em mclUr Drgcn^ ‘ a brave 
knight’, and the (J. 17-18 Dutch degen, ‘a brave 
sokluT ; an “ old sokluT ” ’. 

de^ger« n. Disgrace: Harrow School: late (\ 
19 20. l.unn. By ‘ tlie Oxford-cr ’ ex 
degommy (p. 213). Also, in 1939-45, Naval. 
Granville. 

degra. Degradation; disgrace: Winchester: 
late ('. 19-20. Marph s. (’f. dcggcr. 

dehydrate. ‘ “ Pet’s have a drink, all this talking 
dries in«—dehydrates me, to use the inoikTii 
slang”,’ Manning (oles. The Fifth Man, 1940: 
since 1042, when dehydrated foods became fairly 
common. 

delible, n. A non-cfimmissioncd officer : Army, 
mostly officers', oca*, nu'n's, never N.CAO.s’ : 
1910-18. Ex the adj. : see p. 213. 

•delivered dodge. A tnek thereby one secures 
])ossehsion, VMthout payment, of goods di livered to 
one’s rooms : c. : mid-{'. 19-20. B. & L. 

delouse. ‘His scpuulron >\as " (hdousing ” 
Fortresses as they came back borne out of Holland 
. . . lupiidating such enemy fighters as still per¬ 
sisted in pestering the bombers,’ Paul Brickhill & 
(-'onrad Norton, Escape to Ikinger, 1940: Air 
Force: 1940 -f. 

Delphos. Incorrect for Delphi: mid-(’. 10 20. 
Prob., as Mr (1, G. Eoune suggests, an accusative pi, 
taken as a nominative singular. 

Deluge. A Delage car: (’ambridge; since ca. 
1925 ; l)y 1945, ob. By a ]»un. 

dem keb. A hansom : ‘ mashers’ ’ : ca. 1874-90. 
B. lV E. Ex W. S. (Jilbert's Wedding March, first 
played on Nov. 15, 1873. 

demmick. A soldier on the sick list ; an article 
become unserviceatile : Army : C, 20. H. & P., 
‘'Pile derivation ijs probably ” epi-dcmic-ked ” ’; 
probably, 

demo (]). 214). Also, since middle 1930 ’h Army : 
how sonu’thing is to be done.- 2. A lowering of 
one’s ])lace in class ; also as v.t.. esp. in passive 
(3iarterhouse : from ca, 1919. Gf. promo. 

demon. — 5. A shilling : Australian : C'. 20. B., 

1942. 

demon chandler. A chandler su])])lying ship’s 
stores that are very inferior ; nautical coll. : from 
ca. 1871. B. & L.’ 

Dempsey Press, the. The Kemsley Press: 
jocular: since ca. 1935. Ex its purchase of local 
lU'wspapers and Jack Dempsey's heavyweight- 
box mg fame. 

•dempstered, l)pl adj. Hanged : Scottish c. : 
mid-(’. 17-18. B. & L. Ex dempster, that ofiicial 
whos(i duty it was, until 1773, to ‘ repeat the 
sentence to the prisoner in open court ’. 

dems. ‘ All Naval personnel connected with 
Defensively equipped merchant ships ” ’: Navy : 
1939-45. Granville. 


demur upon the plaintiff. See ‘ Tavern terms § 4. 
Den, the. The same as Upper Tartary : Spy, II, 
1820. 

denari. An occ. form of denarly {Dirt.). Pugh, 
depot stanchion. ‘ A rating w ho has been an 
unconscionable time in barracks or Shore Establish¬ 
ment,’ Granville: Naval: since ca. 1930. 
Sarcastic. 

depressed area. The abdomen : jocular : since 
ca. 1930. (daude Houghton, Transformation Scene, 
1940. Ex the sociological sense. 

depth charge ; but nearly always in pi., depth 
charges, prunes : Naval: since 1939. (H. & P.). 

By ca. 1941, also R.A.F. : Jackson. 

derby, n.—5. Short for Derby Kelly (p. 214). 
Jackson. 

derrick. A nuance of sense 2 is : a casual ward : 
tramps’ c. : late (', 19-20. 

derriwag. Pajier used for parsing : Harrow 
School (since ca. 1875) and Eton fVJlege (G. 20). 

‘ Said to be a distortion of derivation,' as Marples 
records. 

Derry and Tom. A bomb : rhyming s. (esp. 
Londoners’) : 1940 4 . 

dersie or -y. A variant—a loose—pron. of derzy 
(p. 214). 

derv. Oil for Diesel engines : Army: 1940-f. 
desert lily. A circular or box-shaped fimncl, 
adjustable—according to direction of wind—to a 
urine recejitacle : K.A.F., esj). in North Africa : 
1940 4. Atkinson. 

desert lonelmess. Horseplay, or suggestive chaf¬ 
fing, in the desert: coll., K.A.F. in North Africa : 
1940-4. Atkinson. 

desert rose. A urination-can let into the sand : 
Army in North Africa : 1940 I . Ironic. CT. desert 
lily. 

deserves a medal. See beggar for work, 
desink. J o de synchronise (one’s motors) : 
K.A.F. aircrews’ : since ca. 1938. Michie & 
Graebner, Their Finest Hour, 1940 (p. 63). 

det. A detonator : tkunbatant Services’ coll. : 
since ca. 1910. 

detec. A detective : ca. 1875-95. Gapt. -, 

Eighteen Months' Imprisonment, 1884. Superseded 
by tec {Diet.). , 

detens. See ‘ Colston’s . . .* 

Deuce, the. See Musso. 

Dev. De Valera : Anglo-Irish : since ca. 1930. 
Deviation Dick. A comjiass-adjustor : K.A.F. : 
ca. 1940-5. Robert Hmde, letter of March 17, 1945. 
By personification, by alhtiTation, and by ref. to 
the correction of coinjiass deviation. 

devil-dodger, 1, is in G. 20 used, esp. in the Navj, 
for ‘ chaplain ’. Granville, 
devil’s rot-gut. See cabin-boy’s breeches, 
dew bit (p. 217). ‘ J’he harvesters’ betwoen-meals 

snacks werti daw-bit, elevenses, fourses, and morn- 
bit,’ Andrew Haggard, letter of Jan. 28, 1947. 

dew-drop. I am going to knock off that “ dew- 
drop ”, meaning the lock of the gas meter,’ Sessions, 
Oct. 17, 1910 ; low : G. 20. 

dhobey day. Washing day : Naval: late C. 
19-20. H. & P. See dhob in Diet, 
dhob(e) 3 dng fijm. A partnership of ratings who — 
quite unofficially—do their messmates’ laundry : 
Naval: G. 20. Granville. 

Dials, the. —2. In prison c. of C. 19-20 (but now 
almost t), ‘ members of the criminal class who live 
about the Seven Dials B. & L 
diameter. Sc c radius. 
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dUunond'K^cker. A fireman : Canadian rail¬ 
roadmen’s {— 1931). Pun on black diamonds (coal), 
diary, the. See ‘ Prisoner-of-War Slang 12. 
dib. ‘ A portion or share ’ : non-aristocratic : 
from ca. 1860 ; ob. B. & L. Prob. ex S.E. dib, a 
counter used in playing card-games for money.— 
2. Hence (?), a marble : Australian : C. 20. B., 

1942. 

dibs, dies (Rugby) or dicks, digs (Shrewsbury), 
dix (Tonbridge) ; to dick. IVayers; to pray ; 
Public Schools’ : late C. 19-20. Marples. Ex L. 
dictate, to say repeatedly, or dictata, lessons rather 
than precepts. 

dice. To ride Btrenuously: Army mechanical 
transport : 1939 4-. Cf. dicing. —2. to get rid of; 
Australian : since ca. 1920. Lawson Giassop, We 
were the Hats, 1944, ‘ It’s me name, but it’s too cissy, 
so I dices it and picks up “ Mick ” ’. Ex discard. 

dicer. A hat ; ca. 1800-40. Frequently in 
novels of Jeffrey Farnol. 

dicing, n. Flying ; properly, operational flying ; 
R.A.F. : 1940 4-. (’ynieally and refreshingly 

jocular, in derision of the journalistic dicing wUh 
death (so often heard in Aug.-Got. 1940). 

Dick, man, is specifically pejorative ; witness ‘ a 
dick ’ in The English Rogue and ‘ a desperate Dick ’ 
in The Verney Memoirs. 

dick, n.—5. A perambulator : C. 20. A. Ned 
Lyons, Moby Lane, 1916. 

Dick Turpin. 13: darts players’: C. 20. 
Rhyming s. {The Evening Seivs, July 2, 1937.) 

dick(e)y, n.—-lo. A detachable name-plate (the 
name being falsi') on a van : low J.iondon ; from ca. 
1860. Ex sense 2.—11. (Cf. 9.) Word; C. 20. 
Short for : : 

dick(e)y birds. —3. (Often dickey.) Words 
rhyming s. : late (’. 19 20. Michael Harrihtui, 
Reported Eafc Arrival, 1943, ‘ “ 1 give yer me 
dicky ” ’; Mark Benny, Low Company, 1936—the 
term in full.—6. See ‘ ]*risoner-of-War Slang 4. 

dickey pilot. A pilot flydng with an experienced 
pilot for instructional puiqioses : .Air Force ; since 
ca. 1935. He occupied the dickey seat. 

Dickie (or -y) Bird. See ‘ Nicknames ’. 
dickory dock. A clock *. rhyming 8. ; from oa. 
1870. Ex the nursi'rj^ rhyme. 
dies. See dibs. 

did she tail or was she pushed? A c.p. apjAu d 

to a gill ‘ill Iroiiblo ’ or MhouU.*d at an old-Htylo 
aotrehH in melodrama : (L 20. The late Thorne 
Smith used it as a punning title. 

didden. Didn’t; sol.; G. 19 20. Very common 
in Australia— nee, ])assi7/i, Lawson Giassop, We 
Were the Rats, 1944. 

diddle, n., l. Earlier record : 1728, Anon., The 
Quaker's Opera (see quot’n at bunter^S tea), 
diddle-diddle. See. ‘ Miscellanea 
*dido, V. ‘ To steal from carts in the street ’ 
(B., 1942) ; Australian c. : C. 20. Gf. :— 
dido, act. To play the fool : Naval : C. 20. 
Granville. A variant of cut a dido { Dirt.). 
die is a rare variant spelling of dee, 2 {Diet.). 
die, to. Boxing synonyms of ca. 18JO 60, 
recorded by Anon., Every Night Book, 1827, are: 
go to see one's frieTids, muzzle, morris, ni uff it, not to 
be at home, muff and toddle., step below, take it in. 

die OH it. To fail to kee]> a promise, or in an 
undiuT/aking. Australian ; since ca. 1918. Baker. 

*diener is a mainly Afrikaaris-.spi'akers’ e. term 
for a policeman : C. 20. The Cape Times, May 23, 


1946, Derisive of the fact that he is a public 
servant. 

diet sheet. A Mess menu : Service officers’ (esp. 
R.A.F.) : since 1941. Jackson. 

diffy. Deficient, as in ‘ He was diff’y a hussif at 
the inspection yesterday ’ : Army : since ca. 1939. 

dig, n.—5. An (expedition for purposes of) 
excavation : (an expedition’s) work on an excava¬ 
tion ; archieologists’ coll. : from ca. 1890. E.g. in 
Agatha Christie, Murder in Mesopotamia, 1936, 

‘ He’s the head of a large American dig ’ and ‘ Most 
of them were up on the dig.’ (T’. big dig, 2.—6. l^oss 
of privileges : Guards’ : since ea. 1930.—7. A 
reprimand : R.A.F. ; since ca, 192,j. (3. sense 1 

on f). 220. 

dig, full. See full dig. 

dig in (and) fill your boots ! Eat as much as you 
like ! : Naval : C. 20. Grarnille, .Not only your 
belly but also your boots. 

dig out. ‘ To work with a will ’ (Granville) : 
Naval ; (’. 20. ‘ If anyone can do any better, let 

him ruddy well dig out. Fin clioeker with thi* job ’ 
(quoted by Granville). Lx mining ?—2. 3'o tidy 
(a hut, (‘te.) ; Army in France, 1915 IS, and Army 
since—as in Gerald Kersh, Boots ('Iran, 1941. 
dig the drape. See ‘ ('anadian 
Digby chicken (q.v. at Taunton turkey) may w'cll 
be B. k L.'s error for Digby duck (q.v, on p. 220). 

digging a grave or digging for worms, he is or they 
are. A cnektters’ c.p. for the spectacular proei'ss 
known as ‘ gardening ’ (q.v. in the Diet.) : from ca. 
1905. 

digging one^s grave with a (or one's) knife and 
fork. Gluttony; j->ciilar coll, : late C. 19-20. 

dignity. A ball givi'U by natives (among them¬ 
selves) ; West Indies Eurojieivns'; mid-C. 19-20, 
B, &. L. Kx till' jiotnpous lormalitv then'- rife. 
dikk. -^2. A variant of dick, v. {Dirt.). 

*dil or dm. A Hinijileton ; a trickster's dupe . 
Australian e. ; C. 20. Jb, 1!>42. Lx dilly, adj., 2 
{Dirt.). 

dm-pot; dmpot; also dillypot. A fool: Au.s- 
traban : ('. 20. 

(UUo namo (p. 220). Larlu r in Mayhew, I, 1851 
{dilLo nemo). 

dmy pot. See dm-pot. 

'*‘dini(-)Iiggies. A police van : ‘ Wikkel, diiii- 

wnbbV', duw Nvislv, uv 

Th* < M/i* 'rimt.H, June 3, lOlf) : South Atnean c, ; 

20. l'.\ AliikaaiH 

dim type. A htuiml ji-llou g,ri) U.A.F. 
(hen^ . Hinee I'a i<J36. Jackson. 

See t3q)e. 

dim view. 8i e take a dim view. 

Dimmo or Dimo. (Gniv m the vocative.) A 
Greek: Cocknov . C. 2o. Ex Dnno, short for 
( ( 111111:1 given-name among 


^mocJong bag. \ iiag for th,^ collection of 
BubsenpLoMH m i L; individual's ’savings 
Oank )o7 the h< .mime ot ,„on,.y lor, e.g., Christmas 
cheer ; lower elas.-,.-^.' . oiid-C. 19 20; ob. B. & L. 

/> / ’(‘nd : Army; 1939 j-. Tiw. 

Daily Mad. .'m pt. 7, 1940. 

P . c. ( - 1688) ; t by 1820. 

Randle Holme. Origin ? ^ 

B.!^1^2. ^Whyf ' Australian : since oa. 1920 . 

7 , *^ctively current in other 
cireks witness, e.g., Charles Prior, So / Wrote IL 
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dinge, n.— 3, The dinge, the black-out: R.A.F. 
bombing crows’: 1931) 4-. 

dinger.—2. A dingo : Australian coll. : since ca. 
1830. Hrian J^enton, Landtakers, 1934.—3. (Pron. 
dhiny-er.) A t<*l(‘phono ; a bcIl-syRtcrn : Services : 
since early 1930’8. H. & P. lOchoic.—4. Short 
for humdinger, ‘ anything excellent ’ : Australian : 
since ca. 1920. B., 1942. 

dingo, n. An armoured scout car; Army; 
1940-5. The term soon coll, and then, by 
1945, j. 

dingo on, V. To betray (someone); to fail 
(him) : Australian : since ca. 1910. B., 1942. 

dingus (see dinges, p. 222). By 1930 at latest, 
English too. K. K. (J. Brown, As We Lie., 1937. 

Dink. A ( Chinese ; Australian : since ca. 1920, 
Baker in The (ibserver, Nov. 13, 1938. Perversion 
of Chink on dinge. 

dink, n. and v. S(^e double-dink.—2, n. and adj. 
8e(' true dinkuni. 

dinker. SonuM.hing (very) good : Australian : 
since ca. 1925. Baker. 01. dinlnim and dinky die 
(in Diet.). 

dinlnim , the ; the dinknm article. Th(! genuine 
thing, the right ])ersf)n : Australian : ('. 20. 

B., 1942. See dinlnim (p. 222). 

dinky, the. The truth : Australian : since ca, 
1!)20. Baker. Short lor dinky die (p. 222.) 

dinn er lor tea, be. 'J'o be easy, ’ money lor jam *; 
extrenu'ly pleasant or prolitable : Cockney coll. : 
Irom ca. 1890. Pu h. 

dinner pail, pass in one’s. See pass in one’s 
dinn er pail and el. pass in one’s checks (Diet.). 

Dinty. ‘ Inevitable ’ nickname for a male Moore: 
esp, m Services : C. 20. (Jf. Pony {Diet.). 

dip, n,—7. Diphtheria ; a patiiuit suflering from 
<liphtheria ; a case of diphtheria : medical, esp. 
nurses’ ; C. 20. ‘ We had three diyis in, this 

morning ’ ; ‘It's dip, you know.’ 

dip (or D.), the. The assistant purser : nautical, 
esp. shiji's stewards' : C. 20. Dave Marlowe, 
Coming, Sir.', 1937. 

dip chick. A diver : Xaval : C. 20. Granville, 

‘ ( 'orruj)tion of Dahchick, or Little Grebe, a small 
<ln ing bird ’. 

dip one’s killick. (Of a T.,eading Hand) to be 
<lisrati‘d : Naval : (’. 20. Granville, ‘ [Killick is] the 
anchor which symbolised his rate ’—cf. the K.A.F. 
props. 

dip one’s wick ; bury it. (Of the male) to have 
sexual intercourse : low : from ca. 1880, 1860 
re.sji. 

dip south. See south, dip. 

dip the clutch. To de-dutch at the wrong 
moment: Army Meehamcal 3’rauspcirt : 1939 -f-. 
(Pet<*r (Ihamherlain, letter of Sept. 22, 1942.) 

dipper !, in your. A New Zealand defiant c.p. of 
ca. 1920-40. B. G. (>’. McNab in The rre.ss (Christ¬ 
church, N.Z.), Ajiril 2, 1938. 

Dippy Str^t. Diejipe Street, West Kensington, 
London, W.14 : locals’ : late C. 19 -20. 

dire. Unpleasant; objectionable; inferior: middle- 
class ; since ca. 1930. 

directly minute. Immediately ; forthwith ; this 
very minute : lower-class, esp. Cockney, coll.: 
from ca. 1870. W. Lett llidge. Minor Dialogues, 
1895, ‘ ’Gist me up on this seat, Robert, dreckly 
minute, there’s a good soul.’ 

dirt.—5. Anti-aircraft fire : R.A.F.: since late 
1939. H. & P. Cf. shit.—6. Bad weather : Coastal 
Command, R.A.F,: 1940+• Flying-Officer 


Robert Hinde, letter of March 17, 1945.—7 
iScandal : adopted ca. 1932 from the U.S.A. Cf- 
sense 4 and see dirt ?, what’s the (p. 223). 

dirt, put in the ; do dirt on. To act unfairly 
(towards someone) : Australian : since oa. 1905, 
1920, resp. B., 1942. 

dirt on your tapes !, get some. Get some 
experience as an N.C.O. : Services : since ca. 1925. 
11. & P. 

dirty, do the. —2. Esp. do the. dirty on a girl, to 

seduce her and then abandon Ikt : since ca. 1913. 

dirty face?, who’re you (or who yer) calling. 

Concerning the latt(T half of 1910, Richard Blaker, 
in his meinorahle War-novel (written from the view¬ 
point of the Artillery officer). Medal without Bar, 
1930, remarks : ‘ “ ’Go yer calluig dirty-face ? ” 
became a standardised pleasantry in the light of a 
lantern held to a cigarette-stump, from drivers 
turned muleteer (“ the ca\ alry ”, as the gimners 
called them).* 

dirty great. A strong pejorative : Services : 
since ca. 1910. E.g. ‘ That flirty great basbird ’. 

Dirty Little Imps, the. The Durham Light 
Infantry: military; late C. 19-20. Punning on 
D.L.I. 

dirty money. Extra pay for very dirty work : 
Labour coll. : G. 20. 

dirty night at sea. ‘ A nocturnal drinking bout ’ 
(BakfT) : Australian : C. 20. 

dirty one. A bad wanind ; hence, a misfortune : 
Army : 1914-18, then ob. At first, of a w ound that 
turns septic. 

dirty sacks. Bedding : London Fire Brigade : 
C. 20. I'^x sleeping bags ? 

dirty thing. Adolescent girls’ term to, or for, a 
bov that becomes amorous : coll. ; late (? mid ) 
C. 19-20. 

dirty water off one’s chest, get the. (Gf men) 
to fibtain sexual relief by emission : low : C. 20. 

dis or diss, V.— 3. Mostly as ppl adj., dissed, 
disconnected : wireless s. ; from ca. 1930. The 
WireUss World, Feb, 26, 1937, ‘ There’s no warning 
whistle to tell [the wireless listener] the speaker is 
” dissed 

discip sergeant. A disciplinary sergeant-. R.A.F. 
coll.: 1940 -I-. 

disease. Weather erosion or ch(‘mical-fumes 
vleterifiration of statues or buddings : since ca. 1940. 
Ex the leprous appearance they assume. 

dish, n.—2. A girl; (young) woman : adopted 
since ca, 1936 from U.S.A. James Curtis, They 
Ride by Ntght, 1938. For semantics, cf. crackling, 
crumpet, and—in tart. Shakesj>eare adum¬ 

brates the U*rm. 

dish-down. A disappointment: C. 20. Logan 
Pearsall Smith, Words and Idioms, 1925. CT. dish, 
n. and v. (p. 224). 

dispense, n. A dispensary : since ca. 1910. 
dispense with. To dispose of: catachrestic : 
C. 20. ‘ The moment ho had dispensed with all the 

formalities . . ., he was not long in starting', 
w rites an able young novelist in 1935. 
displace. See replace. 

distance, go or last the full. See go the loll 
distance. 

district of sappers, the. ’ Those who sap at 

[study hard] their quarto and folio volumes,’ Spy, 
1825 : Gxford : ca. 1815-60. 

ditch (last entry on p. 224). Strictly, to throw 
overboard ; Granville. 

Ditch, the. Post-1920, also Houndsditoh, London. 
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—4, The Fleet Street taxicab rank : taxi-drivers’ : 
einco ca. 1910. Herbert Hodge, (^ah, 1939. 

Kx that brook, the Fleet Hitch, which formerly ran, 
aboveground, in the same general direction as Fleet 
Street. 

ditched, be f>r get. To come down into the sea : 
R.A.F. ; since ca. 1938 ; by 1943, j. Fither ex ‘ to 
be ditched ’ or, more probably, ex ‘ the Hitch * 
(sense 2, Diet.). After 1940 usually v.i. ; as, e.g., 
in ‘ We had to ditch soon after we left the Fnuich 
coast 

dithered. Tipsy : Australian : since ca. 1925. 
l>ak( r. 

ditto, smut. A variant (to a woman) of dilto^ 
brother smut!, q.v. in J)irt. at brother Smut. 

ditty box. ‘ A small wooden box . . . issued to 
seamen ; displaced by the more convenient attache 
case. . . . Believed to be a shortened form of 
“ comrnoditv box (jJranville : Naval : ca. 1890 - 
1930. 

div, n.— 2. Hivision (military) ; Army : ('. 20. 
Cf. divvy (p. 225). 

diwy-huilter. One who joins a co-op(‘rati\e 
8oci(‘ty merely to share m the dividends : sinct* ca. 
1910. 

dix. See dibs. 

dixie. — 4. An ice-cream carton : Australian : 
since ca. 1919. Baker. Fx 2. 

dizzy, adj.—2. Bather tijxsy : 1791. The Xeir 

Vocal Enchantress (p. 33) ; t hy 1890.—3. Scatter¬ 
brained ; wild; foolish: since ca. 1930. 

do,n. Sc mses 2 and 4 an* merg«‘d in t he following 
quot’n from Boxiana, IV', 1824, ‘ How tins jiarticular 
course of lectures succeed<*d we do not lind . . . ; 
but the spec failed, as a generally ]»ro(itabh* do 
do,v.—11. To coit (with a girl): low : 20. 

Cf. senses 3 and 4 (p. 220). 
do a bitter ; do a wet. See do a beer ( Diet.). 
do a job, 1. Orig., and still mostly, to commit a 
burglary ; and Fnglish at first : Sessions, March 12, 
1878.—2. To defecate : Australian, mainly : C. 20. 

B. , 1942.—3. To render a woman ])regnant: Aus¬ 
tralian : C. 20, Baker. 

do a knock— or do a knock line—with. I’o be 

amorously int(*rested in—^and involved with—a 
member of tin* opposite sex : Australian ; low : 

C. 20. Baker. Cf. knockmg-shop {Did.), 
do a man over. See do over, 4. 

do a never. See never. 

do a perish. Almost to die for lack of a drink : 
Australian ; since ca. 1920. Baker. 

do a rural (p. 22()). Also do an agricultural one : 
C. 20. 

doatush. See rush, do a (i>icC). 
do a tumble. See do a spread {Diet.), 
do for, 3 (to kill), occurs so early as- 1740. 
Sessions, July 1740, trial oi' Stephen Saunders, 

do I ducks ! ‘ / I Jit-II ! ’ ; I <1<> nt-y 

c.p. . v:. 20. K\»phcnustic f»u- do 1 f**k! 

do in. — 7. To steal: low*: late ( 19-20. Sessions, 
July 1, 1905 ; A. Neil Lyons, Sixpenny Pieces, 
1909. 

do it. To coit : when not merely (‘uphemistic, it 
is coll. : (1. 18 20. 

do it again, Ikey, 1 saw diamonds. Say it again, 
for it’s a bit too good Ui b<? true : prohdarian e.p. - 
ca. 19(X)-14. VV . L. (ieorge. The Making of an 
Englishman, 1914. 

do it on (someone). To swindle (v.t.), imp*'‘-f >)n : 
low since ca. 1890. Sessions, Hoc. 19, 1901.— 


2. Hence (?), to forestall, anticipate ; get the 
betU‘r of, outdo, be too good for : since ca. 1905. 

do it on the d.h. (damned head) is a variant of 
do on one’s head ( Diet.). 

do(-)me(-)dag ; usually pi., do-me-dags. A 
cigarett/C! : low rhyming s. : late F. 19 20. Bliym- 
iiig on fag. 

do me good. VV'ood : rhyming; late F. 19-20. 
do one for the Kin g. To bi^ on a 24-hour guard : 
Army ; 1902 t . 

do one’s cash. To spend, to lose one’s money : 
Australian : ('. 29. Bak(*r. 

do one’s fealty. S(*e ‘ 3’av(‘rii terms ’, § 9. 
do one’s luck. To bi* out of luck ; Australian ; 
C. 20. Baker. 

do others before they do you! A post 1920 c.p. 
variation ol do unto others as you would In done hy. 

do over. - 4. 'I'o do the rank over is to taki* position 
in a taxi-cab jiark other than one's own : taxi- 
<lrivers' ; since ca. 1912. Herbert Hodge, C’ab, 
Sir^, 1939. I’rob. ex sense 3. But do a man over is 
to Like a fare rightfully another driver's : Hodge, 
do polly. Se< polly, do. 

do some good for oneself. (Of tlu* male) to be 
amonui.slv siieeesstul ; Australian : F. 20. B., 

1942. 

do the lot. To lose all one’s nioni'V : coll. : 
F. 20. 

do the spin. At two-up, to toss the eoms ; 
Australian ; late F. 19-20, Bak<T. 

do the tap. Jo win a game of cards, mostly 
as vbl n., doing the tap : Arm\ : F. 29. 

do they have ponies down a pit P Nee ‘ Fockuey 
catch phrases . , 

do things to. Sis* make go all unnecessary, 
do you know any other funny stories? A c.p., 
mcaiuug ‘ l>o you think I’m green ? ’ or im]ilviug 
‘ You're a leg-])uller. or a liar ’ . since ea. 1935. 

do you want —or simply an abrupt want to buy 
a battleship ? A C.]>., eipnvalent t-o ‘ Ho \ou want 
to make wati'r '! ’—oft(*n adilri'ssc'd t<> a man that 
one (what humo*ur ! what wit ') has jilayfiilly 
awakened : K.A h. ; 1949 ! . I’artndge, 1945. 
Flaboration of pump ship, 1 (]>. 007), with an ironic 
veiled reference to flag days. 

dobejdng (see dhobi, 2, m Diet.) -. earlier recorded 
in ‘ I’atTrail 

dobs. J’he vSlu-rhorne shape of dibs (prayiTs) : see 
ahovc. 

doby iH a loose spi'lhrig of dhob{e)y : sei* dhobi 
(p. 217). 

doc, I. In Naval VVardrooms, the usual (’. 20 
address to the shiji’s Hurg(‘i)n. (iranville. 

docker. —3. A large sum of money ; go a docker, 
spend much monev : Australian ; since ea. 1925. 
B., J942. Origin ? 

dockie (or -y). A dork laboun*r : eoll. : since 


dockyard matey. V do*/.van! worker: Nava) 
eoll.; r,. l!U (iranville 

dockyarder. Failue m Sinks, IKIS. 
docs. D.-.-uments. m th.- nensc of a soldier’s, 
Hai o! .s airmans cih-iftl iMpcrs (attestation form. 

r.a,„K, , ..t,:.. ct.:.. et«,): 

: C. 2(P. 

Doctor. Sei ‘ Tavern terms § .'I, b. 
debtor, n.- 14 s. e magic doctors', which it ooc. 
stmrL-ris : rare after HH.'i. 

V Australian : 

Ff « ■ (done Nomad, 1936. 

Ft. senses 6-8 (p. 229). 
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Doctor Jim (p. 229). The derivative forma are 
obvioualy of the same origin as c*nt cap. 

doctor's orders. 9 in the game of House: 
Army : (\ 20. Michael Harrison. Kx the inevit¬ 
able ‘ No. 9 pill'. 

Dodd's &k)Und. ‘ Where the candidate will have 
to acknowledge tb(^ rec(‘ipt of a certificate (unpower- 
ing him to float down Bachelor Creek * (i.e. to 
become a B.A.), Spy, 1825: Oxford University; 
ca. 1815- 50. Kx a Vice-Chancellor’s name ? 

*dodge, V. I’o track (a person) stealthily : c. ; 
from ca. 1890; ob. Dickens, Oliver Twi«t. 

dodger, 2. Earlier in J. Wight Mornings, at Bou) 
Street, 1824.—10. Bri'ad ; food: Australian; 
since cn. 1918. ihiker. (Ex sensi* 8.) 

dodgy. 2. H ence, ingenious or neat : school¬ 
boys’ : latf‘(\ 19-20. Atkinson. 

Doe. A Dormer '])lane : B.A.F. : 1939 -f-. 

Partridge, 1945. Ex the ofiicial abbr.. Do. 
doe. See ‘ Harlots ’. 

doesn't care what he (or shei spends when he 
for she) has nothing, he (or she). A c.p. applied to 
one \\ lio, pockets empty of money, talks as if ho had 
much • since ca. 1925. 

dog, n —9. A ])lain-clotlies railway detective ; 
Australian c. ; ('. 20. B., 1942. 

dog, V. 3. See wild-dog. 

dog-box. A passenger carriage on rural railw'ay 
ser\iccs. Australian: ('. 20. B., 1942. 

dog-catchers. A tram crew siuit to relieve a crew 
that lias Ix comc outlawed : ( anadian railroadmen’s 
(- 1931). 

dog clutch. ‘ A disci)nnectable coupling,’ 
H. & P. • K.A.E. : since ca. 1930. 

dog-collar. 2 . ‘ Broad necklace usually of small 
])eails worn tiizhtly round the neck’: Society: 
<20. Baymond .Mortimer, in The Listener, 
March 10, 1937. 

Dog Collar Act, the. 'fhe 1'ran8})ort ^Vo^ker8’ 
.\ct ; Australian : B.. 1942. 

dog-end (q.v, m Did.) is al.so low Cockney of 
(’. 20: witness 'I'lie Evening Ecus, Dec. 21, 1930. 
It is ])rob. a corru])tion of (locked end ; a cigarette 
that IS kept for another smokt* has tirst, beim 
(|uenched or docked. 'I'lie term has, since ca. 1927, 
been fairly gen., though it is still low'. 

dOg(-)house. A caboose ; ('aiiailian railroad¬ 
men's ( 1931). 

dog(-)leg. A good-conduct strijie : .Services : 
since ca. 1925. H. & P., ' Shaped like a pair of 
legs ’. 

dog list, be on the. To be debarred from drink¬ 
ing : Australian ; since ca. 1920. B., 1942. 

dog-napping. (The practice of) stea/ing pets : 
low'; (!. 20. 

dog-robbers, ('ivilian clothes (usually tweeds) 
worn by oflici^rs on shore leave : Naval: since 
ca. 1900. (Granville. 

dog see the rabbit, lot the. A c.p. in reference to 
one w ho wishes to do or see something ; mostly in 
.Services : ('. 20. Atkinson. 

dog-stiflener. A professional dingo-killer : Aus¬ 
tralian : (\ 20. B., 1942.—2. Usually in pi., 

dog-stiffeners, leather leggings : Australian : since 
ca. 1910. Baker. 

dog-walloper. A stick ; a cudgel; a policeman’s 
baton ; Australian : C. 20. Baker. 

dog-walloping. Picking up the ends of cigars and 
cigarettes : theatrical : ca. 1810-50. 

dogv-)watch ; esp. on the dog-watch, on night 
duty ; Services: since ca. 1920. H. & P. Ex 


nautical j.—2. ‘ To say of a man that he hasn’t 
been in the Service “ half a dog-watch ” is to imply 
that he is still in the green New Entry stage,’ 
Granville : C. 20. 

dogger, 3 ; dogging. A dogger is one who practises 
dogging, the collectim;, cleaning and selling of 
dog-end tobacco (cf. dog-walloping) : 1941 + . 

doggery. —2. Nonsense : proletarian : ruid-C. 19- 
20 ; ob. B. & L. 

Doggie (or -y) Day. New Year’s Day : Post 
Office officials’ : (J. 20. Ex the dog-licences 

renewable then. 

doggie, doggy, 5. For the second nuance, an 
earlier record is afforded by ‘ Taffrail ’. 
dogging. See dogger above. 

Doggo. Nickname for a plain-featured person: 
Naval : (’. 20, Granville. 

dogs, 1. }’ost-1925, it tends to mean ‘hot 

cooked sausages ’. Short for hot dogs. E. (J. 
Vivian, Ladies in the Oase, 1933.—4, Feet : 
adopted, ca. 1935, from U.S.A, But dogs that bite 
seems to be an English elaboration, since ca. 1944, 
for sore feet. 

dog's ballocks. The ty])ographical colon-dash 
(: -) : (’. 20. (T. dog’s prick. 

dog's bottom P, is he (or it, etc.) any. Is he any 
good ? : Australian : since ca. 1930. B., 1942. 

dog’s bird leg. Lance corjxirars stripe : Aus¬ 
tralian soldiers’ : 1915 -r. 

dog’s licence Seven shillings and sixpence : 
from ca. 1930. Ex the cost of that licence. 

dog’s nose. — 2. Henci*. from c.i. 1850, a man 
addicted to whiskey. B. & L, 
dog’s prick. An exclamation mark : authors' 
and journalists’ : (', 20. 

dog’s vomit. Inferior food : Australian : C. 20. 

B. , 1942. 

dogways, adv. and adj. (Of coition) like a dog, 
d retro : worknum's coll. : late C. 19-20. 

dohickey. ‘Now becoming common here [in 
New Zealand] as an alU'rnative to “ doings ”, 
[which is] now losing some of its novelty,’ Niall 
Alexander, letter of October 22, 1939. 

doing dab. Doing badly (m business) : London 
low : sinc«* ca. 1845. May hew, 1, 1851. Here dab 
IS hack H. for bad. 

doldrums (p. 232). Perhaps, however, the more 
obvious derivation ex nautical doldrums is corrf-ct. 

dole, the. Food handed out at a station to a 
tramp; Australian; since ca. 1925. B.. 1942. 

doU, n. (p. 232). Augustus Mayhew, Paved with 
Hold, 1858, riHiords tfiat among London crossing- 
sweepers (of the lH5tf s- IHbO's) ‘ the insulting 
epiphefc of ''doll'" was applied to every aged 
female ’—precisely as ‘ the rather degrading 
appellation «)f ” toff” w'as given to all persons of 
the male gender ’. 

dollar bosun. See ledger bosun, 
dolly, n.—11. A candle : tramps’ c. ; C. 20. 
Perhaps a corruption of toUy, n., 1 (see Diet.). Cf. 
sense 4 (p. 232). 

*dolly up, v.i. To heat w’ater or tea with a candle ; 
tramps’ o. : from ca. 1905. Ex preceding. 

Dolly (Varden). A garden : rhyming s. ; late 

C. 19-20. 

dollypot. A simpleton; Australian ; since ca. 
1925. B., 1942. Cf. diUypot. 

Domain cocktail (or special). Petrol and pepper ; 
methylated spirits, boot-polish and Flytox ; 
Sydney beggars’ and dead-beats’: ca. 1910-30. 
B., 1942. 
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Domain dosser. A beggar or a (load-beat fre¬ 
quenting the Sydney Domain : Australian : C. 20. 
^ker. 

dome. —2 ; doom. The Sherborne shape of dorm 
(p. 235) ; since ca. 1880. Marples. 

domino-walloper superseded domino-thumper 
(p. 233) ca. 1030. 

Don, the. See Braddles. 

don, n.—4. A master : Winchester coll.: C. 10-20. 
Ex sense 2. 

Don R. A dispatch rider : Services : since the 
1920’8. H. & P. In signalese, don = d. 

dona (p. 233). The e.p. comes from a London 
Cockney song (? Gus Elen’s), ‘ Never introduce 
your donah to a pal, for the odds is ten to one he 
sneaks your gal ’; and the Australian use of 
dona (h) dates from ca, 1880. 

done thing, the. (See done, it isn’t : p. 233.) 
Referring to duly 1014, Wilfred Ewart wrote, in 
The Way of Revelation^ 1021, ‘Very young ladies 
were fond of calling young gentlemen by their 
Christian names—it was rather “ done ” in tluur 
current idiotic phrase ’. 

done-up.—3. Beaten up ; terribly manhandled: 
c.: from ca. 1020. 

doner (p. 233) *. much earlier : as one fated to die 
shortly, it occurs in Sessions, January 1838. 

dong, n. A blow, a punch : Australian : C. 20. 
Ex the verb. 

donk.—2. Hence, a sinij)leton ; m(3stly Au.s- 
tralian : since ca. 1910. B., 1042,—3. See doubel- 

dink. 

donkey. —5. A regular doJik-ey, anythin^:' very long 
and big (as, e.g., a carrot).-—G. And a donkey's - 
a large penis : low : late (\ 19-20.—7. A transport 
mule : military' : C. 20. Ex sense 4 (p. 233). 

donkey P, who stole the. ‘ (.Hirrent as late ns 
1885 and probably much later too ’ : Prof. Arnold 
\\ all, letter of August 1930. 

donkey-drops and custard. Prunes and custard 
Marlborough College : since early 1020’s. 

donkey-rigged, hhidowed with a large jHUiis : 
loH ; late (’. 19-20. Cf. donkey, G. 

donkey’s breakfast, 3. Also, since ca. 1925, 
R.A.F.—via the old R.N.A.S. men. Jackson. 

donkey’s ears, 1. Earlier in Sinks, 1848, as 
' a false collar ’. 

donk’s dingbat. ‘ A soldier detailed to look aft(‘r 
the mules ’(Baker) .'Australian ; soldiers' : 1930 -p* 
Ex dingbat, 1 {Diet.). 

donnei. ‘ I’ll donner you ’ — give you a hiding : 
South African schools’, es}). Milton Junior School, 
Bulawayo ; since ca. 1025. U'orth recording for 
its derivation ex the Dutch word for ‘ thunder ’ 
—via Afrikaans. 

donny is a variant of dona {Diet.). 

DonnyJohn. Don Juan; jocular: late 0.10-20. 
donovan (p. 234) ; app. current since ca. 1830, 
at latest. It occurs in, e.g., Alex. Harris, The 
Emigrant Family, 1840, and in Sinks, 1848. 

don’t do anything you couldn’t eat ! Don’t take 
on anytlnn/i^ you can't do: Australian e.p. : since 

can rhrtr. 

don’t excite. »Soo excite I, don’t : i>oth in Inct. 
and in Addenda. 

don’t make a fuss. A bus : rhyming ; C. 20. 
don’t make me laugh. I’ve got a split lip. A e.p.: 
C. 20; oh. by 1940. Leonard Merrick, Peggy 
Harper, 1911. 


don’t spend it all at one shop. See here’s a 
ha’penny. 

don’t tell me. See no, don’t tell me. 
don’t tell more than six I Don’t tell anyone : 
Londoners’ e.]), : June 1937-Aug, 1939. 

don’t wake it up ! Don’t talk about it ! ; Aus¬ 
tralian e.p. : since cii. 1920. Baker. ‘ l.K)t sleeping 
dogs lie.’ 

dood. —2. A pipe : Australian : since ca. 1910, 
B., 1942. Ex Aborigine ? 

doodah. A thingummy : since ca, 1910. ‘ Pass 

me the doodah.’ Ex OOja-ka-piv (Diet.). 

doodle, n.- 3. Short for doodlebug, 3 : since 
Aug. or Sept. 1944. 

doodle, adj. See ‘ Epithets 

doodlebug.— 2. Hence, ‘ utility truck, or light 
motor-van, as used by the Army. l(Jf. je('])j ’ : 
H. & P., 1943. The semantic ref. is to th(‘ ‘ squiggly 
hits ’ one doodles or absent-mindedly draws on a 
j)ad, etc,—3. A German flying-homb (V.l) : since 
mid-June 1944. Ex 1 or 2—or both. 

doofer. A humorist, a wag ; since ca. 1944. 
James Dunn in World's Press \nrs, Nov. 21, I94(). 
Ex *■ You’ll do for nu;' ’—i.e, J’ll die laughing at 


you. 

dooghene (p. 234). Earlier in Mayhew, I. 1851. 
dook on it, have one’s. To seal a bargain with a 
hand-shake ; Australian : 20, Baker, 

dookering. See dookin ( Diet.). 
doolally. See doolally tap m Diet.-2. Hence, 
exceedingly drunk: Army: airu’e ca. 1930. 
11. & P. 


Doolally tap. The Diet, entry is rendeicd more 
correct, pn'cise, and signiheant by the following 
passage from Richards : ‘ 'fhe trooping season began 
m October and linislu'd in March, so that, time- 
expired nu'ii sent to D(‘olalie from tlu'ir different 
units might havt; to wait for months befon' a troop- 
shiji fetched them honu'. . . . Th(‘ time-expired 
men at Deolalie had no arms or equipment; they 
showed kit now and again and occasionally went on 
a route-march, but tinu^ hung heavily on their hands 
and in some cases nu'n who had bts'ii exemplary 
soldiers got into serious trouble and wert* awarded 
lerniH of impnsoiimerit before they wine scuit home. 
Others (M)utractcMi venereal and had to go to hospital. 
The well-known saying among soldiers when 8]K‘ak 
ing of a man who does queer things, “ Oh, he's got 
the Doo-lally tap,” originated, 1 think, in tlu^ 
peculiar way men behaxed owing to the boredom of 
that camp. Before I was tiimi-expired myself [in 
1009] the emstom of sending time-expired men to 
1 >cola]ie was abolished ; they were sent direct to the 
ports of embarkation, which in some cases meant 
wei^ks of tra\elling, hut they got on the troop-ship 
the day they arrived at the port.’ (This author’s 
knowledge of s. in the Army ranks of tin* C. 20 is 
ju'ob. unrivalli'd.) 

doolally-tapped. Knoeked silly ; low : from 


doom. 8tM‘ dome, 2. 

Doomie. The R.A.F.’s nickname for the 

character adorning the ‘ IVot No-? ’ dmvvings : 

WsW . 

door , in /.I. Thr luck an 

. ^^raiiMlN.. y\a Slang of the Wth 

^ By •onnorons me,oMi.H ^ 

stcwHrT’* ^ Second Stt^wanl ; ships’ 

deueer]'' ’ ' 1937, I.e. 

doover. Anything — any object whatsoever 
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Australian BokliorH’: 1939-f. Baker. Kx doodah 
abov(?.—2. Heo ‘ Prisoner-of-War-Slang 10. 
dop down. See ‘ Verbs ’. 

dope, n.—9. In the South African underworld, 
it — dagga {Cannabis Jndica) : (3. 20. (J. B. 

Pishor, letter of May 22, 1940.) A 8]>eeialiHati()n of 
Hense 1 (j). 235).—10, Petrol (esi)., if specially 
treated) : since ea. 19.30. 

dope, V.—3. To STUf’ar ; garage hands’ : since 
ca. 1905. Herbert Hodge, It's Draughty in Front, 
193H, ‘ I soon atjquired the knack, learning to 
“ dope ” the cylinders with petrol ’. 

dopey, n. A very dull or slow fellow ; a fool : 
Army (1914-lK), tlnm general, Kx the adj. 

doption. An ado])te.I child : low, vcirging on c. : 
from ca. 1K70. B. k. L. l.e. adoption. 

Dora (Gray). A ihre<‘])etuiy ])iece ; Australian 
rhyming k. : C. 20. On tray, 2 (Diet.). 

Dorchester. See gin palace, 
dork. A ' doorKt.e|) ' (]). 2!{5) ; lower elas8e.s ’: 
since ea. 1S95, By ‘ teleHC()])ing ’ C)r conflation. 

dOSer. A W'vere blow or jmneh : jmgilistic : ca. 
1H40 90. Angiistiis Mi^yhe^^. avM j/o/d, 1K57. 

doshed !, I’m. A variant, ca. 1H70 llflO, of J'jn 
dnsfud. H. P. 

*doss, running. See running doss. 

’*'d0SS in the pure. 3'o slei'p m the oj>eTi air : 
(mostly London) vagrants’ c. : from ea. 1890; oh. 
Pugh. 

dosser. A 20 tramps’ nuance of sense 2 is : a 
regidar old tram]». 

dot, off one’s. Recorded earlier by B. <fe L. 
♦dot-drag. See dot, n., m Diet. 
dottima ; dottissima. Both are n. and adj 
(An) eccentric (jua-son), (a )KTHon) only slightly 
mad; dottisfouia, (one who is) compleUdy mad: 
jocular medical ; from ca. 1910. Ex dotty {Did.) 
by mock Latin. 

double, n.* <). .\ ])inip'K second woman: wliiO*- 
slavers’ c. : from ca. 1902. (f. : 

double, V. -4, (Of a jiimp) to take a se<‘ond 
woman : w hiO'-slavtu-s’ c, : (’. 20. Albert Londres, 
1928. (Gi'ii.. \ .t.) 

double, come the. 3'o e.\f*rcise trickery : Au.s- 
tralian : since ca. 1880, (Sidney J. Baker, letter.) 

double, make a. To vejieat a line or a sentence : 
comjioHitors’ eoll. : (;. 19-20, B. & L. 

double-bank, n. and v. See double-banking.— 
2. See double-dink. 

double-banking, n. (d’he fact of) two lines of 
vehicles going in the same direction : Armv eoll. 
(1940) by 1945, j. 

double-dink, V. and derivative n. ‘ To carry a 
second person on the toj) bar of a bicycle. It is 
also a noun, L.xchangeable terms are ” dink ”, 
“ donk ”, and “ double-bank ”, both as verba and 
nouns,’ B., 1942 : Australian : since ca. 1925. 
Prob. the originating term is double-bank, and dink 
and donk are echoic variations. 

double-distilled (j). 237). In Austrnlia, 1840. 

(Sidney J. Baker, letter.) 

Double Hunts, the. ‘ New type of Hunt-Class 
Destroyers, twice the size pf the old type,’ Gran¬ 
ville : Naval; since ca. 1940. 
double U. Variant of w (p. 934). 
doul. A fag (boy) : Shrewsbury ; C. 19-20. 
MarpJes. Ex Gr, doulos, a slave, 
dover. A re-heated dish : hotels’ : from ca. 
1870. B. A L. l.e. ‘ do over again ’.—2. A clasp 
knife : Australian : sinct' ca. 1920. B., 1942. 

Ex doover t 


dovey, n. See lovey-dovey. 

dovey or dovy, adj. IVetty; attractive; 

‘ sweet ’ : domestic, esp. feminine coll. : from ca. 
1890. Barry Pain, Stories in Grey, 1912, ‘ The very 
doviest white silk nightgown you ever saw ’. Ex 
Lov{p)y-dov{e)y. 

Dowb, take care of. take care of dowb in 
Did. and take care ... in Addenda, 
down as a nail. A synonym of down as a hammer 

(}). 238) : 1817, J. J. Stockdale, The Greeks. 

down in. Lacking in ; short of: proletarian 
coll.: mid-G. 19-20. B. & L. K.g. ‘down in 
cash ’. 

down on, get. To remove ; a])])ro])riate ; steal : 
Australian low s. : G. 20, B.. 1942. (T. down OQ, 

be, 2 (p. 238). 

down the chute. In jinson : Australian : since 
ca. 1920. Baker. 

down the drain. See drain, down the. 
down the dr ains , lirains : Rhyming : late 
(’. 19-20. 

down the pan. See pan, down the. 

Downing Street. 10 in the game of House : 
20. Michael Harrison, 1943. Ex No. Pt, 
Downing Street—the Prime MiniskT's metropolitan 
resilience. 

downstairs, adv. See upstairs. 

downy as a hammer. A \ariant of down as a 

hammer (p. 238); Boxiauu. Ill, 1821. 

downy (or D.) Bible. Douay Bible : tailors’ ■ 
from ca. 1800. Used a.s reference, like according to 
Cocker. B. cV L. 
dowsing. See douser ( Diet.) 

Dox, the. Tli(‘ Headmaster : Tonbridge : since 
ca. 18fi0. Marjiles. Ex doctor on I., dux. 

doxy, 3 (]). 239). Augustus Mayhew, Fared unth 
Cold, 1857, noti's that among 7.ondon crossing- 
Bweepers—]>rob. it holds good for ca. 1840-80— 
doxy is a girl, a young woman, how'e\er res])(*ctable. 

drag, n.— 13. A motor-car : c. : from ca. 1920. 
An extension of sensi* 2. — 14. A quick draw at a 
cigarette : (’oekneys’ and Services since ca. 1920. 
II, & P. — 15. A long up-grade: ('anadian lorry- 
drivers': since ea. 1915. (T. sense 9,— 10, A 

t rain ; esp, a Iunivv iVeiglit train ; Ganadian rail- 
r»>admen’s (— 1931). 

drag, be in the. See ‘ dragged or dragged out ’ 

{Diet.). 

drag, flash the ; go on the drag. See drag, n., 5, 

in the J>i.ct. 

drag on. (Of a man) drag on a irornan, to marry 
her : Australian : since ea. 1910. B., 1942. 

drag the chain. To be at the rear in a race or in a 
game (of, e.g., cribbage) : New' Zcahuul • G. 20. 
Niall Alexander, letter of Oct. 22, 1939, ‘ The 
ploughman's term to designate his slow horse that 
does not keep its chains tight 
dragging one’s arse along the ground (so’s you 
could cut washers off it). I i Uxly exhausted ; 
Cnrmdmn soldiers’: 1914 -f. 

Dragon, the. Robert Harley (1661-1724), 1st 
Earl of Oxford. Ga. 1700-40. See, e.g., Sioift 8 
Letters, ed. by F. E. Ball. CJf. the Squire. 

dragon’s teeth. A form of anti-tank obstacle : 
1939- 45, then merely reminiscent. H, & P. 

drags on (someone), put the. To ask for a loan : 
Australian : since ca. 1910. Baker. 

drain, down the. I^ost ; wasted : coll. : from oa. 
1870. 

drain one’s snake. (Of men) to urinate : ainco 
oa. 1920. Not very common. 
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Drain Pipe or Snakey. Naval nickname for an 
exceasiveJy thin man : C. 20. Granville. 

draped. Somewhat tipsy : Services officers' : 
since 1939. H. & P. Draped about a friend or a 
lamp-post. 

draughters. Close-fitting, undivided knickers, 
the female counterpart of the mal(‘ cheaters : sinci* 
ca. 1920. They keep out the draught. 

draw P, do you. Do you take your daily tot of 
rum ? : Naval coll. : 0. 20. Granville. 

draw off. (Mostly of males) to make water : 
eu})hemistic coll. : C. 20. 
draw pig on pork. Se(‘ pig on pork, 
draw the crow. See crow, draw the. 
draw water. To Wt‘ep : coll. : ca. 1820-90. 
Emily Bronte, Wntherinfj Heights, 1847. 

drawing. A picture m water-colour : artists’ : 
from ca. 1870. B. & L. 

drawing a pint. Csing the controls of an aircraft : 
R.A.K. ; since ca. 1939. H. & P., ‘ An action 
similar to that em])loyed behind the public bars ’. 

Dreado. Earlier in ‘ Taffrail Because nought 
= 0. 

dream. —3. Six months in prison ; Australian c. : 
since ca. 1920. B., 1942. 

dress in, V.i. To dre.ss ready to play in a game : 
Winchester; from ca. 1850. See dress, n., in 
Did. 

dress lodger (p. 241). ‘ The West End name for 

prostitutes,' T. Archer, The Pauper, the Thief^ ami 
the Convict, 1805. 

drift, on the. On tram]). Au.stralian coll. : 
C. 20. B., 1912. 

driU, the ; occ., the right drill. The correct way 
to do anything : Army—by 1942, also K.A.F.— 
coll, (mostly officers) ; since ca. 1910. H. & P. ; 
Jackson. A man that knows his drill must be good. 

drill pig. A drill sergeant. Guards Regiments’ : 
since ca. 1910. Gerald Kersh, Boots Clean, 1941. 

drink, V.—2. To take water for the locomotive : 
Canadian railroadmen’s (— 1931). Humorous. 

Drink, the. The English Channel: K.A.F. : 
since ca. 1925. H. & P. 

drink, the. Water : London Fire Brigade : 
C. 20. Cf. prec. entry. 

drinkite. Thirst : 1804, Surtees, Jir. Romford's 
Hounds ; I by 1900. (3. drinkitite in Diet. 

drip (p. 242). Sen.ses 1 and 2 have, throughout 
C. 20 and perhaps from as early as 1890, been current 
at the Public Schools ; sense 2 (.see wet dream, 2) esp. 
in the nuances ‘ to be stujiid ; to be a terrible bore ’. 
—3. Herice, a simpleton, a ‘ stujiid a bore : since 
ca. 1920.—4, To com])lain, to ‘ grouse ’ : Naval : 
since ca. 1910. Granville.—5. ' Sloppy ’ senti¬ 
ment ; a person ‘ slopyiily ’ siuitimental : since ea. 
1930. Berkeley Gray, Mr Ball of Fire, 1910. Ex 
sense 1. 

drip-pan is a Naval variant (Granville) of dripper, 
2. Ex pree. 

dripper, a.-— 2. A bore or an inveterate ‘ grouser ’ : 
Naval : since ca. 1930. H. & P. 

dripping for it. (Of a woman) inflamed with 
lust: low ; since ca. 1910. 

drive, l (a blow or punch). Earlier in Sessions, 
May 1839.—3, See :— 

drive, do a. To be (nearly) late for roll-call: 
Felsted School: since ca. 1880. Also simply drive. 
Marples. 

drive blue. See blue, drive, 
drive into. (Of the male) to coit witli ; low coll.: 
C. J9~20. 


drive the train. * To lead a number of squadrons,’ 
Jackson: U.A.F. : since ca. 1938. Cf. train 
driver. 

drive them home is the predominant (3 20 varia¬ 
tion of drive pigs to market, to snore. 

drive turkeys to market. See turkeys to market 

{Diet.). 

driver. —3. A pilot : R.A.F. : since ca. 1929. 
Sgt-Pilot Rhodes, h'tter of Sept. 20, 1942; 

Partridge, 1945, ‘ Taken over from the R.N.A.S.’, 
Jackson points out that it is an old Navy custom 
to refer to the ca]>tain of a shiy) as the Driver, and, as 
W/Cdr R. P. McDouall tells me (March 17. 1945), 
‘ “ Drivers, airframe ” is what j)ilots are called by 
navigators '. 

droddum. Buttocks ; breech : low ; from ca. 
18<iO. B. & L. 

dromestoners. ‘ The men who dear the aero¬ 
dromes belore runways are laid down,' 11. & P. ; 
R.A.F. : since ea. HKIO. 

drone. A n^ar-gunruT : K.A.E. : 1939 f . Jack- 
son. Exeeyit (what an e.wept) during an attack 
he sit.s and .sits. 

drool, V. Often a.s vbl n., drooling. 'I'o loiter ; 
to waste time : Australian • since (!a. 1930. H., 

1942. Ex S.E. drool, ‘ to dribble at the mouth 
droolin’ with schoolin’. See ' (’anadian '. 
drooper. A drooping moustache : Cockney coll, . 
from ea. 1880. (Pugh.) 

drop, V., 4. Also Australian. By 1910, s. in 
both eountri<‘s.— .5. To get int.o trouble : Army 
Iff39-d5. Short for Drojt in(to) tfo shit. 

*drop, cop the. See cop the drop. 

*drop, take the. To ac'cejit a bribe : C. 20 
c. by 1930, taxi-drivers’ s., as in Herbert Hodge, 
Cab, Sir/, l‘.f39. 

drop a ballock-banger -clanger gooley. To 

blunder findly : Services ; since ca. 1930. G. 
Kersh, Bill Selson, 1942 ; 11. & P. {goalie only). 
See gOOlies {Diet). 

drop a ballock for (someone). To let, someone 
down ; to fail him : Army : since ca. 1935. (ierald 
Kersh, 1942. 

drop (one's) anchor in the Levant. To abscond : 
ca. 1815 00. David Cart'y, Life m Pans, 1822. 
A pun on .synonymous S.E. Levant. 

ffirop heavy. ‘ To tip wi-ll is to “ droj) heavy 
Herbert Hodge, 1939 : taxi-ilri\ers’ : .since ca. 
1915. 

drop it ! Earlier in Sessions : May 1847, ‘I 
told them sev(‘ral times to dro]> it '. 

drop lullaby. A hanging : Aiustralian low' : C. 
29. B., 1942. 

drop of good. A glass or (‘ven a bottle—of 
liquor : mo.stly w'orkmen’s : late C. 19 20. 

drop off is coil, for drop off to sleep : lat(‘ (’. 19-20. 
drop on, 2 (p. 243). In nuance ‘ to reprimand, to 
reyirove ’ : Sessions, April, 1857. 

drop one’s guts. 3’o fueak wind : low' : C. 20. 
Cf. shit bricks (s. v. bricks . . .). 
drop the anchor. See anchor, drop the. 
dropped. Born : Australian rural coll. : mid-C. 
19- 20. Brian Penton 1934, ‘ “ We weren’t dropyied 
yesterday, eh ? ” ’ ILx calving and lambing. 

♦dropper. —3. A yiasser of counterfeit, esp. pay>er, 
money : c. : C. 20. H. T. F. Rhodes. 

dropping the anchor. Holding back a horsi^ or 
merely not flogging it: turf: mid-(^ 19-20. 
B. & *L. 

droppings. Porter; beer; low ; ca. 1820-70. 
Sinks, 1848. Kx colour. 
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dropsy, 3, is also c. : rsp, as — husli-money. 
—4. (iVob. (‘X 2.) ‘ Tips are dropsy,’ Herbert Hodge, 
11)39 : taxi-driv(Ts’ : sinee ea. 11)10. A ptin. 

drown. l'<> put too mucli water into whisky or 
brandy ; joeuliir eoll. ; (!. 20. ‘ Don’t drown it ! ’ 

drozel. Soi; ‘ Women ’. 

drum, n., (). is not f in hump one's drum : 1940, 
Sidney J. liaker, jett(‘r.—8. A tin for making tea, 
ete. ; tram])H’ e. : from ea. 1890.—9. A raoeeourse 
tip : Australian sportmg : C. 20. B., 1942. Also : 
any lip or warning. 

drum, V.— 3. 'I'o inform, tell ; to ‘ put wise to 
warn, tip off: low Australian; sinee ca. 1910. 
Lawson (llnssoji, li e H ere the Jiats, 1944. Kx the 
n.. 1). 

*drum, stamp one’s. See stamp one’s drum, 
drum major. See ‘ 1’nvern terms § 0. 
drum up, n. (p. 243). Larher in the Army 
(1914 18). 

drummer. 0. A tram]) : Australian : C. 20. 
B., 1942. L\ drum, n., 0. - 7. A comnuTeial 
truvi'ller . ado])t<‘d in Australia, ea. 1920, from 
I'.S.A. Hak(T.—S. Slowest sluairer in a shed : 
Mew Ze aland shi'areTs' ; sinee ea. 1890. Miall 
Alexander, ledleu' ol Oet. 22, 1939. IN rhafis ex 
sense l.-A). A yard e()nduetoi : (’anadian raiin»ad- 
tnen's ( -- 1931). 

Drummond and Roce (or Ross). Knife and fork : 
Army rhyming : (’. 20. .Mu hael Hariison, 1943. 

driink and Irish. Fightmg-drunk : military: ea. 
1800 1920. Bobert Blalehtord, My Lifr in the 
Army, 1910. 

driink as a besom. K.xeeednigly drunk : coll. ; 
('H. 1830 90, <'iit hbiTt Bede in VirdantOrten.lH^iW. 

( 1. mops and brooms m th<' Dirt. 

drunk as a fowl, \‘ery ti])sy • Australian : sinee 
ea. 192o. B, 1942, ’A variant ot ''drunk as an 
oil I " 

drunk as a newt. Se e newt, 
dr unk as a rolling fart. V ery elrunk : biw 
e'oll. : Irom ea. 1800. Biehards, ‘ In my olei 
days it was a common siglit by 8to])-tap to see 
e\ery man in tlie ('anteeui as drunk as reeling f**ts.' 

drunk as Cllloe (loo.sely Cloe). Kxeee'dingly 
drunk; Intin ea. 181.3. Moore, 1819, has/ i/,t Clor, 
^lgf)rou.sl\ . a s. ])hrase t by 1890. 

drunk-up. drinking bout : Australian ceell. : 

( .20. Baker. (1. beer-up. 

drunken sailor. A leaning type of ehimnev cowl, 
used to cure a smoking chimney ; late* V. 19“2(). 

drunok. 'rijisy ; trom ca. 19.30. A perversion eef 
drunk. 

dry, the. Desert; se-mi-desert ; waterl(‘.ss 
ee»untrv ; .Vustralian eeill. : late ('. l!)-20. Boyrl 
Cable in The (Jhsrrrrr, Oet. 30, 1938. Ct. English 
dial. dry. a huig ])enod of rainle.s.s weather. 

dry bobbing ; wet bobbing. S])ort.(.M) em laml; 
arpiaties • Etein College: mid-C. 19-20; s. bv 
1873, eoll. -, by 19(^0, S.L. B. k 1., Sec bob, 
dry and wet m J)tft. 

dry dock (or hyphenated or one word) ; esp. go 
into dry dork, to stay lor a long time in hos])ital ; 
Scrvici's : sinet' ea. 1923. See dOCk, n., 2 {Dirt.). 

dry hash, 1. is used esp. as one w ho will not 
‘ shout ’ drinks ; ea. 1870 1910. B. & L. 

dry holy-stoning, A dogging : nautical : ea. 
1800-1870. Bo.nana, II, 1818. Lx S.L. holy- 
stones (with which one cleans the deck). 

dry number, esp. in to have dried om's number, to 
have Bcrvrd lor several wwks : Services : C. 20. 
Bee the before you came up entry in /h'rt. 


drynshave. —2. To annoy (a person) by \'igor- 
ously rubbing his chin with one’s fingers ; lower 
classes’ coll. : frrini ca. 1800. B. & L. 

dry swim is synonymous with grope : K.A.F. : 
since; ca. 1930. 

dry up, v.^—3. ‘ To slacken pace through exhaus¬ 
tion ’ ; turf; from ca. 1870. B. k L. Ex sense 
1.—4. To cease w'ork at lunch-time or at night; 
hence, leave a situation ; printers’ : from ca. 1870. 
Ibid. Ex sense 1. 

dual is coll, for ‘ dual-dying instruction ’ ; 
K.A.F. ; since 1939-C* Jackson. 

dub, V.—2. To make (e.g.) British nationals 
speak (e.g.) Frmieh in films being shown in (e.g.) 
France : cinematic : since (‘a. 1933 : by 1940, j, 
’’’dub, go upon the. ‘ Togo Ujion a housebreaking 
expedition ; to ojieii or pick the lock or fastenings of 
a door ’ : c. : late C. 17 mid-19, B. & L. 

dub-dub. A complete failure : Army ; C. 20 ; 
ob. 

dub-snouted. See ‘ Kjuthets ’. Frob., snub- 
no.sed. 

dubs, n.—3. Marbles played in a ring ; Australian 
schoolchildnm's ; (!. 20. B., 1942. -4. Hence (?), 

nij)|>les of a girl's breasts : Australian : C. 20. 
(Jodfrey Blunden, aVo More lirality, 1933. 

due. Ink-^/?/rtor or fountain regulating the 
amount of ink sujiplied for each inifiression on a 
machine : jirinter.s’ : from eu, 1800. B. & 1., 
duck and dive. To hide : rhyming s. : (’. 20. 
duck-house, V. To batde. outwit, overcome 
(someone) : Australian ; since eta. 1923. B., 1942. 

Lx ;— 

duck-house, up against (someone's). (iSomething) 
that baffles, outwits, defeats, d(‘la\s : Australian: 
since ca. 1910. ^ 1 admit that this is one uf) against 

my diK'k-house.’ Ex a game-score elialked on a 
duck-house wall or roof. 

*duck in the green curtains. 3'o “ sh i p on the 

Hlop«‘S of Table Mountain ' {I'hr Capf‘ Tunis, 
.May 23, 1940) : South Afric an c. : ('. 20. 

duck it. To ‘ waddlt' out as a lame duck *, 
(Seorge Godfrt'V, History of (iiorgr (iodfrty, 1828 : 
Stock Exchange' : ca. 1813 -70. (.4. Duckery, q.v. 

duck-pot IS a late (’. 19-20 (ob. by 1940) variant 
of duck, n., 3. In, e.g., A. Neil lA ons, Dlura, 1912. 

duck-shover, -shoving. — 3. (Lx 1.) (^)ne who is 

over-sharp in business ; unfair business methods : 
Au.stralian : C. 20. B., 1942. 

ducker, 2 (p. 240). Already by 1878, current for 
some years. Before ca. 1800, the swimming ])ool 
had beem known as the* durk-puddle (Sir Sydney 
King-Farlow, letter to The d'nufs). 

Duckery, the. J'be discqilmary court of the* 
Stock lOxehange : Stock Ivxeliange : ea. 1813 OO. 
(ieorge (Jodin x, 1828. ( f. duck it and lame duck. 

duckets. Hat chca'ks : ('anadian railroadmen's 
( 1931). Lx Ducket (p. 240). 

ducks !, do I. See do I ducks I 
duck’s dinner. A drink of w ater, Avith nothing to 
eat ; Australian : 20. Baker. Compare duck’s 

breakfast (]>. 240). 

ducks in the pond (p. 240). Also ducks on a pond 
and a couple of ducks, usually pronounced coupler 
ducks, and : — 

ducks on the water. 22 in the game of House ; 
mostly military : C. 20. ‘ The two figures 2 are 

similar to a pair of ducks swimming side by side ’ 
(Lieutenant-General Sir o, R. E. CJiarh's). Cf. 

ducks in the pond (Did.). 
dud (p. 240). The adj, dates from mid- 1890*8 
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in the nuance * worthless ’: Feb. 1898, 

‘ 1 have it, it is a dud lot ’ (watch and cliain). 

dud up. To arrang(‘ (things) illicitly : serve short 
measure to (someone) ; low Australian : since ca. 
1925. Kvli(‘ Tennant, Foiraux, 1939. See dud 
(p. 246). ^ 

dud weather. Weather unsuitable for flying: 
R.A.F. coll. : sinct* ca. 1918. If. «& 1*. 

dudes is Randle Holme’s (and others’) spelling of 
duds, clothes. 

duff, n.'—3. Hence (?), a tin in which pudding is 
8erv(‘d ; prison s. (not c.) : (\ 20. H. V. Triston, 
Mfn in Cages, 1938. 

duff, V.— 5. To render unusable ; to ruin ; to 
destroy: R.A.F. : since ca. 1935. Jackson. Cf. 
sense 3. 

duff, a piece of. Sec piece of dough, 
duff, up the. (Of a woman) pregnant: low 
Australian : (^. 2U. B., 1942. C’f. puddeu Club 

{Dirt.), which ju'oli. suggested it. 

duff-bag. ‘ Formed in the sailor's black “ silk ” 
when the bight is tied in by t he tapes of his jumper 
forming a loop just wide enough to hold two lingers,’ 
Granville; Naval: since ca. 1910. 

duff gen. Unconfirmed and improbable report; 
unreliable news ; R.A.F. since ca. 1930. See duff, 
V., 1, in Diet, and gen in these Addenda. Partridge, 
1945. 

duffer, 1, has nuance ‘ a maker of spurious goods 
csp. sham jewelry ’ : jewellers’ : ca. 1820-90, 
Sessio7is, Oct. 1840 (p. 1037).—4 occurs with, 

nuance ‘ an article of sham jewelrv ’ in Fessirms, 
Oct. 1840 (pp. 1042-3). 

duffy, n.—3. Esp. have a duffy, to have a look : 
R.A.F. regulars’ : since ca. 1920. Kx dekko {Did.). 

duffy, V. To polish (e.g. one’s buttons) : R.A.F.: 
since ca. 1930. 

dug-in job. A safe job; a privileged job; 
Army : since ca. 1917. 

Duggie. Field-Marshal Douglas Haig ; Armv : 
1916-18. 

Duke. See next.—2. Tnevitiible nickname f<»r 
all males named Kent : since ca. 1930. 

Duke of Kent (p. 247) ; often shortened to Didr 
(or duke). 

Duke of York. —4. Chalk ; (Jockneys’ rhyming : 
C. 20. Len Ortzen, Down Donkey Row, 1938. 

dukes (p. 247). In line 2, read * Ex Duke of 
Yorks, 2 ’. Another theory ; ' Ex the rules of the 
Duko of Queensberry ’. 
duke’s stove. •See Benghazi cooker, 
dukess. Duchess: sol.: 19-20. 

dumb squint. See dumb glutton {Dwt.). 
dumby (p. 248). Earlier in Hoxiana, TI, 1818. 
dumfogged is an erroneous form of dumb-fogged 
{Diet.). 

dummestic dreamer. Domestic drama : prole¬ 
tarian sol; C. 19. Mayhew% I, 1851. 

dummy. Sense 3 has in C. 20 the 8X)eeific sense, 

‘ wallet' . 

dummy, v. To take up (land), nominally for 
oneself, really for another : Australian : since ca. 
1860. ‘ Tom Collins Such is Life, 1903, ‘ Bob 

and Bat dummied for ole McGregor ’. 

dummy week. Non-payment week: Naval: 

C. 20. The ratings are paid fortnightly. 

dump, n., 5 (setj p. 248). Also Australian. B., 
1942. 

dump, V., 2 (p. 248). In, e.g., W. L. George, A 
Bed of Roses, 1911. 

dumper. A heavy wave on a surfing beach: 


Australian coll. : since ca. 1920. B., 1942. It 

picks one up and dumps one down. 

dumplings. ISee ‘ Body ’ and cf. dumpling-shop 
{Diet.). 

Dun Territory. Like Codrington's (and Mostyn'e) 
Manors, Dynasty of Venus, Fields of Temptation, 
Land of Sheepishness, Plains of Better is. Point 
Nonplus, Frovince of Bacchus, Pupil's Straits, River 
Tick, and salt-pits, it occurs in J'lgan’s Grose, 1823, 
and is thus recorded in the Diet. Egan himself 
used all these terms two years (-arlier in his Life in 
Loudon. 

Dunbar wether. A red lu^rring : Scottish : 
C. 19-20 ; ob. B. & U. (at trout). Cf. Yar/nouth 
capon. 

dung, 3 (p. 249). Earlier in Sessions. April 17-20 
(trial of Win Milbourn et nL), ]7f)5. Blood, a 
journeyman tailor, says. ‘ Tlicy that were agree 
able to our rules w(> called Flints and tliose that 
were not were called Dungs '. 

dung it ; e*s]». as vbl n.. dunging it. Tt) be a 
traitor to the trade : tailors' ; mid-(^ 19 20 
B. & li. ('f. the n. m Diet. 

Dunlop tyre (ofum shorU ned to Dunlop). A liar ; 
since ea. 1905. Rhyming ; cf. the synonymous 

holy friar. 

dunnaken. ‘ Used as an adj. at tlu^ R.M.A. 
IVoolwieh, 60 years ago to denote one's oldest 
uniform, in contradistinction to ” spange ” referring 
to one’s best uniform ’, as an eminent soldier writes 
in a private letter of Ajinl 3, 1937. 

*dunnocker. S{‘e dunaker. 
dunnovan. A variant ol donovan (Did.). 
Dunsterforce. Synonymous and contemporane¬ 
ous uitli Noperforce {Did.). 

(Dupes and hstls reecivo many names in s. ; here 
are those which Matthews lists as ;t]*p(*anng in N(*d 
Ward during the y(>ars I7()(^ 21 : rod's head (1703), 
rmndry ehiih (17u!b, gobh ri chub (1714), gudgeon 
(1703, prol). always S.I'i.) ; bubble (1703; but sc<^ 
Jhd.), conurobble (i.c. coney-wobble ; 1703), looby 

(1703). ninny-hamnier (1703; prob. always S.E.), 
nisiy (1703), Tovi-doodle (1703), zany (1705); prob. 
iiIwaysS.E.) ; country fouls \w\\\)T})UtU retlbun (1715), 
country cokes (1709) or r. hick (1722) or c. put (1700). 
Those wlio resort to eoiirf.esans an^ cuIIum (1703). 
rum cullies {{1()[)), rum culls (1709). ()f di'bauehees, 

ue hear of old.?///////f r,v(1709), youuy^ fumbU rs (1703), 
uiul toirn-stallions (1703).] 

durry. A cigarette, butt : h)w Australian : (). 20. 
B., 1942. Ex durie {Did.) ? 

dussent or dursn’t. A sol., mostly ('ocKmy. form 
ol daren't : (J. 15) 20. (Edwin Pugh, Tony Drum. 
1898.) 

dust.' 3. Gunpowder; Australian coll. : mid-( . 
15) 20. Baker.—i. Flour ; Australian -. sinc(‘ (>,a. 
1860. ‘ 'fom Uollins ’, Such Ls Life, 15)03. 

dust bin.- -2. (j’un position on ( he underside : 
R.A.F. : hiiiee ca. 15)35). 11. & J*. It rcccivi's thi* 

dirt ; also, ])re-war honihers had hclly turret-shaped 
like a dust-hin. Robert llinde, letter of March 17, 
15)45.—3, Bridge in a motor torpedo (or gun) boat ; 
Naval : since ca. 1938. 

dust-bin totting. Unauthoi ised removal of refuse 
from dust-bins ; U. 20. 7'he 'Times, April 25, 1940. 
iSee tot, n., 5 (p. 902). 

dust parade. ‘ Morning fatigue party for cleaning 
up,’ H. <fe P. ; Army ; since ca. 1920. 

dust-up.—2. A fall from a horse : Australian 
coll : late C. 19-20. Archer Russell, Gone Nomad, 

im. 
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dust whapper {or whopper). A carpet beater : 
oa. 1815-70. George iSine(Jton, Doings in London^ 
1828. 

dusters. ToBtieles : Army : C. 20 ; ob. by 1948. 

dustie f)r -y. Sennc 1 : much earlier in Mayhew, 
11, 1851. To Hcnw 11, add: Also Dusty Rhodes: 
late G. 19-20. the ])hra8e ‘ dusty roads ’. Cf. 
Knobby. (‘ Tallrail ’ scfons to constitute the earliest 
record for Dusty Miller.) 

dustman, 2 (p. 250). In Lifti in London 0^21) 
Pierce Kgan cites tlu* variant to have met with the 
dustman, to feed sleepy. 

dusty or gritty. Penniless : lower classes’ : from 
oa. 1870 ; oh. R. & L. 

dut. See dutt. 

Dutch. Se(t ‘ Tavern terms § 3, r. 

Dutch, in. In tro>il)h‘ ; under suspicion : Aus¬ 
tralian ; adopted ea. iO.'io from I'.S.A. R., 1942. 

Dutch by injection. See injection ... 

Dutch lighting oii(“ Cigarette from another: 

Forces': 1940 j . 

Dutch kiss, n. ; Dutch-kiss, V.i. Low coll, of 
C. 20, as Jii Auden & lsherwf)od. The l>og under the 
Skin, 1935, ‘ The boots and the slavey dutcli-kissing 
on the stairs it him'iu.s to mean indulgence, or t<) 
mdulge, in sexual intimaeies. 

Dutch pennants, lutidyropcs: nautical (Naval) 


coll. : mid-C. 19-20. Merely another of these little 
national amenities. 

Dutch street, eat (or lunch or dine) m. To eat 

with someone, each paying his own bill : late 
C. 19-20. A Belfast newspaper. May 31, 1939. 
Ithj’^ming Dutch treat (p. 251) ? 

Dutchie. —2. In Australia, any Gentral European : 
coll. : C. 20. Baker. 

Dutchman. —5. An irregular hard lump in brown 
sugar : late C. 19-20. 

dutt (or dut). A hat : North Country : C. 20. 
Ex a hatter named Dutton ? 

duty dog. Duty Officer ; loosely. Orderly Officer : 
Services : since ca. 1920. 11. & P. (T. dog-watch. 

duty stooge. A Duty Corporal or Duty Airman : 
R.A.F. : 1938 +. Gerald Emanuel, letter of 

March 29, 1945. 

duty-sub, the. ‘ The duty sub-division of the 
watch, to be called upon to relieve pn'ssure when 
needed ’ (Granville) : Naval coll. : C. 20. 

dynamite, n.—2. Baking ])owder : Australian : 
since ca. 1920. B., 1942. It causi's cakes, scones, 

etc., to rise—to ‘ go up ’. 

dynamiter.- 2. A ear with a defective air- 
mcchamsm tliat inofiportunatcly puts th«i brakes 
full on : Canadian railroadmen’s (— 1931). 


E 


£i-Boat Alley. * Quite a sizable fleet . . . entereil 
the Wold ('hannel, to wdiich the war had gi\en the 
name E-Boat Alley,’ Humfrey Jordan, Landfall and 
Departure, 194G ; nautical: 1939-45. (Offi the 

Yorkshire (bast.)—2. Granville defines it as ‘the 
stretch of roast between Great Yarmouth and 
t’ronuT and 3’he Wash 

E.T.B.S. A Wren's knickers : Naval (Wrens’) : 
since ca. 1940. l.c. elastic top and bottom. Gran¬ 
ville. 

eagle. A hole done in two strokes under bogey : 
golfers’ 8., adopted ea. 1922 ex U.S. ; by 1930, it 
had > j. Prob. suggested by golfers’ birdie. 

eagle-eye. f..oeoniotive engineer : Canadian rail¬ 
roadmen's ( 1931). He needs it. 

ear, on one’s.— 2. Ti])sv : Australian ; since c.i. 
1910. B.. 1942. 

ear, pull down one’s. To got money from (a 
jierson). es]). as a tij) : (beknej’s’ : from ca. 1879. 
(3art:nct^ Book, The, Hooligan Nights, 1899, ‘ Well, 
wo couldn’t pull down their ear for more’n ’alf a 
dollar ’. ('f. bite one's ear. 

ear, put on one's. To set on *. low coll. ; from ca. 
1890. Pugh (2): ‘“An’ 1 s’pose,’’ said Deuce, 
looking puz/dinl, “ that it wouldn’t bo quite the 
thing, would it, to put a tiggy ’’—detective—“ on 
his ear ? ’’ ’ 

ear-bashing, n,, and occ, as adj. Conversation ; 
talking, esp. fluently and at length: Australian 
soldiers’ : 1939 +. Lawson GJassop, We Were the 
Rats, 1944, ‘ “ You inusta thought me a queer sorta 
feller with me French plays and me I^ach fugues- - 
ya know them things he’s often ear-bashing about 
ear-flip. A sketchy salute : Services : since ca. 
1930. H. & P. 

ear-guards. Small side-whiskers : Australian: 
C, 20. Baker. 


ear-hole, on the. Also, by 1919, low' s.,—as in 
James (hirti.s. You're m the liacket Too, 1937. 

ear-lugger. A persistent borrower ; a ‘ scroun¬ 
ger ’ : Australian : C. 20. Baker. 

ear-mad. ‘ The thickened ear (in its upper 
portion) found in som<‘ eases of insanity ': medical: 
from ca. 1870. B. & L. But is this not a misprint 
for ear, wad, the term surely being nuul ear, which 
would be not s, but eoll. ; moreoxer, t by 1930. 
Dr M. Clement confirms me in this view and states 
that it is a lay, not a medical term ; the medical 
term is ‘ degenerate ear ’ ; mad ear n'feis, moreover, 
to the external ear. See, e.g., W. S. Dawson, Aids 
to Psychiatry, 1924 ; 3r(l ed., 1934. ( T. mad nUTSe. 

earphones. Women s hair-style, with liair drawn 
to the side and clamped over the (‘ars ; since ca. 
1930. 

early doors. A pair of (female) drawers : rhym¬ 
ing : since ca. 1870. 

early hour. A flower : rhyming : since ca. 1880. 
early on ; late on. Early in the morning ; late 
at night : coll. : mainly North (buntry : late (? 
mid-) C. 19-20.—2. Hence (?), early—or late—in 
th(' proceedings ; soon ; coil. ; C. 20, 
early riser. — 3. BIank(‘t carried by a tramp : 
Australian : C. 20. B., 1942. 

ears from one’s ellx)ws, know one’s. To be 
sensible or shrewd ; coll, : mid-C. 19-20. Blaker, 
See (juotatioii at nor an ’un. 

earth-chasers. The Torpedo Officer’s electric- 
light party ; seamen torpedomen : Naval: since 
ca. 1920. Granville. Earth in its electricity sense. 

earth stoppers (p. 252). slightly earlier in W. T. 
Moncrieff, Tom and Jerry, 1821. 

earwig, n. —3. ‘ A cron>. or close friend ’ (Sinks, 
1848) : ca. 1830-70. Ex the mutual whispering. 
— i. An inquisitive person : from ca. 1880. 
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earwigger. An eave8dr()])per ; a conversational 
interloper: Services: adopted, in 1940, from 
U.S.A. H. & P.—2. In pi., headphones : Services ; 
since ca. 1941. H. & P. 

ease one’s arm ; gen. imperative. To go steady : 
Cockneys’ ; from ea. 1885 ; ob. Pugh (2) : ‘ “ Ease 
your arm,’* growled Marketer. “ You know me an’ 

I know you, I reckon. If uo can’t couple up 
wi’out jibbin’, I pass—that's all 
ease oneself (p. 253). Prob. suggested by the 
S.E. 8ens(‘, ‘ to defecate ’. 

East Enders, the. 1’he Sussex County Cricket 
CHub : cricketers’ ; ca. 1885 1914. Sir Home 
Gordon, The Background of Cricket, 1939. 

easy, adj. (Of a girl) easily picked up : coll. : 
from ca. 1890. (V\\ I... George, 7dic Making of an 

EnylisJnnan, 1914.)—2, Ks}). in ‘ I’m easy I 
don’t mind one way or the otluT : R.A.F. coll. : 
since ca. 1938. (d’. the R.A.F. c.]). of H«‘lf-protecting 

acceptarUH* : since ca. 1930. 

easy as taking money (or toffee) from a child ; 
gen. ])rec(^ded by as. \’ery easy (to do) : coll. : 
late C. 19-20. 

easy as teanllinking. Australian variant of prec. ; 
coll. : C. 20. R., 1942. 

easy mark. A girl easy to J>ersuade into sexual 
intercourse : since ca. 1920. See mark, n., 3, 4, 5 
{Diet.) 

easy meat. ‘ She’s easy meat ’—of a not invni- 
cible chastity : since ca. 1920.—2. (01 a thing) 
easy to obtain ; (of a [)lan) easy to effect : since ca. 
1925. ‘ Oh, that’s easy meat ! ’ 

easy on! Steady ! .- Australian coll.: ('. 20. 
B., 1942. Short for go easy on it! 

easy to look at; easy on the eye. (Fh]). of 
women) good-looking : the former. Anglicised, ex 
U.S., by 1930; the latUT, derivatively <*x the 
earlier, tir.st heard by the editor in 193<). By meiosis. 

eat, 1 (p. 253). Head : ('. 20. Leonanl .Merrick, 
Peggy Harper, 1911, ^ They at<‘ the ])iece ’. 

eat one’s toot. * 7'o eat toot was the jiioiieer way 
of describing the period during which new immi¬ 
grants settled down to the cold fact s of New Zealand 
life. More correctly the exfiression was to eat tutu, 
for it was from the poisonous plant of that .Maori 
name that the phrase was taken,’ li., 1941 : New 
Zealand coll, of ca. 1830-90. Baker records R. B. 
Paul, Letters from Canterbury, 18.57, ‘ . . . Which 
old settlers call eating their tutu ’. Note ; the 
correct pron. of the Maori word is ‘ toot ’, much 
as that of Lake Wakatipu is Wnkkalip. 

eat oneself stiff. d’o eat a lu'arty meal ; to gorge : 
schoolboys': ('. 20. .Anthony VWyrnoutii, Tempt 
Me Xot, 1937, 

eating irons. Knilt*, fork and spoon : Services 
coll. • since ea. 1920. H. &- P. IWajums (cl. 
shooting irons) with winch to attack the meal. 

ebenezer. d'he Rev. A. K. C'hignell writ<*8 : 

‘ Lbenezer stone of helji (Hebrew). Was there at 
IVinehester some particular stone in the wall of 
fives’ court that sent a ball heavenwards ? This is 

F. \V. 'I'ltoiTuiH Ht'itlcs it tiuiH ; ^ Title of Noneon 

I'ornoHt, liyinri, “ H<tii I'll r.'iise .My J*lbeil«*zei 
Jienee tiu* Htoo<‘ that makes a lives ball rise.’ 

eccer.—2. School homework : Australian school- 
children’s : (!. 20. B., 1942. lOx the exercises 

forming so large a part of homework. -3. In the 
1880’8“90’8, Oxford undergraduates’ s. for As.soeia 
tion football. T/ic Times, Oct. 12, 1938. Kx 
sense 1 ; cf. soccer (Diet.). 


Ecks. »Sec Ekes. 

ecnop. A prostitute’s bully: low : C. 20. A 
back-8, synonym of ponce (p. 047). 
edention. See eclogue (Diet.). 
edge, n. Adjutant: Army: C. 20, Kx Cockney 
pron. of adje. 

edge, over the. llnrcasonabh? ; I'xccHsivc ; im¬ 
proper : Australian coll. : since ca. 1910. B., 1942. 

edge against, have an. To dislike a jurson: 
Australian : since ca. 1910. Baker. Farlier as 
in ‘ Tom (kdlins ’, Such Is lafc, 1903, ‘ Mugomery’s 
got an edge on yon, 'I'lionijison, for . . . leavm’ some 
gates o])en ’, 

edgy. Irritable ; nervous ; coll. : 20. Ex 

ncives on edge. 

edjercationorejercation. Education ; sol. : mid- 
('.19 20, (Nevinson, 1895.) (3'. eddication (/><><,), 

Edwards. Emg Edward ])otatoe8 (a very jiojnilar 
kind) : growers' and selleis’ coll. : siiict* ca. 1910. 

eff, V. : eflSng, vbl n. and ]>])! adj. ’I’o niiy f*ck; 
foul-mouthed (swearing) ; ('. 29. .Michael Harrison, 
Reported Safe Arrival, 1943, ‘ “ 3'hev'd eff and 
blind till your ear-’oh's startl'd to fn/./le ” ', At 
first cu])hemistic, it soon • jocularly allusive also, 
efforts. *8t>c ' Pnsoncr-of-War tSlaiig'. 10. 

Egg. or Skating Rink. Nickname for a bald- 
headed me.ssmatc : Naval : 20. Granville, 

egg, break or crack one's. Si e break one’s egg. 
egg-lasnng. 1 )ro]>j>jng the .second hall just behind 
the serving line when the first service has actually 
been ‘ m ’ lawn tennis: .since e;i. 1930. The 
Daily Tilrgraph, Aug. 7, 1937. 

egg(-)whisk. An autogyro : R.A.F.: since ca. 
1938, H. k ]*. Ex Its rot.itory motion, (,’f. 
windmill. 

eggs, lay. Sec lay eggs. 

Egyptian medal, show an ; esp. a.s c.p , you're 
showing an K.m. ’I'o have one’s t rouser llv undone, 
t.o show a ll\-button (or more than one) . fr(tm ea. 
1884; ong. military; slightly ob. Ulicnee 

Abyssinian medal ( Diet.). 
eh P to me ! (why) you’ll be saying ‘ arseholes ’ 

to the C.O. next I ‘ A c.p. ol Joeulailv diLunlied 
reproof ’ (.\tkitison) ■ K..\.F. : sinee ea. H)3(). 

eighteen. Short for eighteenpence ( Diet.\. 

Eiley Mavoumeen (p. 255). .Mon> u.snally 

Knthleni Mavoumeen, which is l\\r eorn*et title 
ot the song--w ritten, not hy (’roueh Imt hy l.omsa 
Macartney (’ra\vf»rd. ct. Kathleen Mavoumeen 
system (i>. 449) 

Eine (di.ssvllabK). London ; slow men's- since 
c,i. 1870. P. H. Emerson, Sigtiftr l.ipjio, 1893. A 
parharee word : corrujitioii uf It. I.ondra. 

either. -Mso, 4, it m n^-d f.>r ‘ t'lnv ‘ /iri\ one ’ : 
sol. • rare before E. 20. E.g. m Henry Holt, 
AI urdf r at the Boakskill, 19.'f4 : * " Hul \ ou notice 

anything ]»<‘culiar about the manner of either (4' 
these three ? ” ' 


either piss or get off the pot ! lather do the job 

Ol let someone else have a shot at it ! : juoletanan 
c.p. : C. 20. 4'he eharnher jiot, 

yV\Yvc.\\\\vv:vm«v a\n\w,vu v\\ 

NM Wan), are tle-M- : ' \ds-h/erd (1703) or /lesh 

or A, art. n, art • „ i>u mis , f,oth in llO'd . 
aoe... woun.L; 1703); I'nd's hobs 

(1/14) or r„f,jrrs nmjgms (1714) or wount- 
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i'fackti (Ifachs )—both in 1714 and all -- in faith. i 
and mrc as a, (jun^ 1715. Matthews.] 

ekal. Kcjual : (\)ckneya’ })roriunciation (coll., 
not H.) : 19-20. Edwin I’n^h, A Strtct in 

Siiht(rhl(t, 1S!J5, ‘ “ It's no good ! ” he said at length, 
Aerv huskily. “ 1 ain't ekal to it ” ’. 
ekat a torrac. Sef‘ torrac in J>id. 

Ekes (or Ecks), School of. London School of 

Keonotnics : ('. 20. 

ciders. A woman's bn-asts : Australian: since 

< a. 1920. lb, 1942. Kitln'r in ref. to an i lder tiee 
in lull growth and leaf, or with an allusion to tla^ 
story oi Susanna and the Elders. 

electric cow. A maeluiu' lor the conversion of 
nuik-])o\\d(T and \\ater into ‘ milk ’ : Naval ; since 
ea. 1940. («ran\ille. 

elementary, my dear Watson ! An educated e.p. 
dating Irorn ea. 1900. fix Sherlock Holmes's 
lr(‘(ju<‘rit remark to touchstone \\’at‘'on. CL 

Sherlock Holmes I, (j.v. 

elements embrocation. (I0xposur<‘ to) rough 
lather that makes on<‘'s laci' red : since ea. 1925. 
W ith a ]iun on K nihracatmH. 

elephant houses. Old forts at Dunkirk : ServieeB : 

1940 , il. P. 

elephant hut. .A Nissen hut : Services: since ea. 
1919. H. A- I*. Aj>])(‘aranee ; cl. elephant in 
elevenses (»ccurs lathcr earlier in 1’. G. W'ode- 

hoo^e. 

Elsan Ren. rnn'liabh- news: E.A.F. : Bince 
1999. 11. A: P. Ikv t he excellent make ol chemical 

i.i\ atones on hoinhers. 

Elsewicks (]t. 2501. Letter I'Usirivks. Jlx Els wick, 
a siihurh (d Neucastl(*-ii]ton-'l’Mi«‘. 

embark ; usually m combination, as m ‘ go on 
tiiihark lea\e'; Servici'S (es]). K.A.F.) coll.: 

1999 ■ . dack.son. 

Emma. Finmamul t'ollegc : Gaiubridge under¬ 
graduates' : since ca. iStiP. 

Emperor Augustus, the. Sr e Druriolanus in the 

Jhd. 

encore, get an ; gen. as \ hi n., getting an encore. 

'I'o lia\e to i(etd\ a mist«di.e in one's job : taiKtrs' ; 
bom c.'L 1S7(». ib & L. 

end.- 2. Gians penis; mo.stly in eompounils : 
l‘<ll I nd, hlnnt nid, r<d < nd : esp. in Armed Forces : 

< 20 . 

end, it’s not my. It's no affair ol mine : Naval : 
since ea. 1925. Gram die. Ex Am, e. ; nee I'ndcr- 
irorld. 

end-bit dobber. A trami), or a beggar, collecting 
cigarette ends from gutters : (’ambridgc Town {not 
1 ’nncrsily) : from ca. 1910. 

end is (or end’s) a-wagging, the. The end of a 
job IS in siglit : Na^al: mid-C. 19-20. Granville, 
‘From sailing days when, aft/cr much “ pulley- 
haulley ", the end of a ro])c was in aight ’. 

end of the bobbin I, that’s the. 8ce bobbin I, 
that’s ... 

EndaCOtt, ^ .i. ‘ To act like u constable of that 

na rn(‘ Avho arrested a woman whom he thought to bo 
a ju'ostitute ’ ; journalistic coil. ; ca. JH80-J900. 
ib A: L. 

endless belt. A prostitute : Australian : since 
ca. 1925. B., 1942. Cf. belt. 

Engines. Engineering (or Technical) Officer: 
ILA.F. coll. : since ca. 1925. Jackson. 

English. See ‘ Tavern terras ’, § 3, c. 
english. Spin on a ball, whether, as orig. and 
usually, in billiards or in baseball : Canadian : 
since ca. 1918. Mr D. S. Cameron, Librarian to the 

D.U.B. 


University of Albcrt<a, has, in a private letter of 
Aug. 23, 1937, explained the stages of the origination 
thus :—‘ L Language ekes out its own deliciency 
by gesture, hence, gesture equals “ body English ”. 

‘2. By direct transference, any gesture or con- 
tortifin (as in trying to do a diflieult [ihysical task) 
becomes “ body English ”, 

‘ 3. In a game (e.g. billiards), effect of effort on 
the ball becomes “ body English ” on the ball. 

‘ 4. By natural contraction, this becomes 
“ JCnglish ” on the ball, or “ sj)in . Can bo 

wntt-en with little “ e 

Mr CaiiKToii adds that tho.se who say English 
side, instead of english or spin, are merely being 
anti-English. 

English side. Whereas english ca. 1945, a 
technicality and ]>art of the Standard language, 
English side has remained s., but \vas, by 1945, ob. 
See prec, entry. 

enigmae is a eataehrestie pi. ({'. 19-20) of enigma, 
as though it were of L. origin. {Notes and Queries, 
April 24. 1937.) 

enin (p. 257). Earlier in Mayhew, I, 1S51 (as 
enina). 

enough on one’s plate, have. To liave a.s much 
^\ol•k as one can manage, or as much us oni* can 
do: Forces’: 1939 • . Fx lit. domestic sense, 

enough to give you a fit on the mat. A ery amus¬ 
ing or laughable : noii-aristoeratic : C. 20 ; very 
ob. W. L. George, The Making of an Englishman, 
1914. Cf. enough to make a cat laugh, the jirob. 
origin. 

ensign-bearer {1>ict.) guc*8 back to 1650: see 
‘ Tavern terms ', 6. 

enthusiastic amateur. Sei* amateur. 

*entiies. Cigan tte-ends : South African c. (late 
19-20) : by 1940, low s. The Cape Times, 
June 3, 1940. Afrikaans in origin, entjie being the 
iliimmitive of ent, end.—2. Htuiee, short persons : 
S. Alrican e, : since ca. 1920. (C. P. Wittstock, 

letter of May 23, 1946.) 

envelope, n. A condom : coll. : late C. 19-20. 

I Ephemeral OeiUTal Nicknames. The names of 
tlu' latest murderer (or murderess) and of certain 
film stars are, by children in the (esp. London) 
streets, shouti'd at persons having some sort of 
resemblance to the notoriety : prob. immemorial. 
A very f(‘W names—e.g. Crippen—have lasted more 
than a year or two ; Crlppen, indeed, is still to be 
heard frequently among Cockney children.] 

[Epithets and adverbial phrases. Ned Ward, in 
1700-25, has the following eligibles among epithets 
(mostly nhnsiw) -.—bakerdegged (1714). braicny- 
huttork {jades; 1714), case-hardened (1703), cloel- 
skulled (1703), coek-sure (1712), doodle (foolish; 
1708), dub-suouted (1709), goggle-eyed {\1\)'S), jobber- 
nailing (? nodding; 1715); loobily (1709; with 
caution), lousie-look'd (1703), maggot-brained (1703), 
nitty (lousy; 1703), pat (opposite; 1722), peery 
(suspieious-Iooking ; 1703), perdu (hidden; 1709; 
more prob. S.E.), sap-head {sot ; 1703), smug-faced 
(1703), snotty (1703), swanking (1709), thumping 
(great; 1703), topping (1703), two-handed (vigorous ; 
1714), and tut-mouthed (? dumb ; 1714). 

Adverbial phrases :— hugger-mugejer (secretly ; 
1714; prob. always S.E.) ; mutt^ fists (1709; 
more prob. S.E.) ; upon the tittup (galloping; 
1703; prob. always S.E.); within an ambs-ace 
(very nearly ; 1703).] 

er for e is a minor characteristic of Cockney 
speech : ? immemorial. E.g. emough for enough, 

MM ^ 
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Eras. Erasmus (as apy)litMi to certain divisions 
of the school) : Christ’s Hospital : late C. 19-20. 
Marplcs. C’f. Grec. 

erg. ‘In the R.N.A.S. at Mudros [in lyioj we 
called any member of a working party an ‘‘ erg ”, 
i.e. the lowest unit of work,’ S/Ldr li. Kaymond, 
letter of March 24, 1945. Ex Or. ergoy}, w’ork. 

Eric, or Little by Little. A e.p. directed at shy 
or sexually-slow youths : sincai ca. IHCiO. Ex the 
phenomenal popularity of Dean F. W. Farrar’s 
novel of sch(»ol-lile, Eric ; or LiiiU by Little^ I 80 .S, 
the story of Kric, a boy that, little by little, went 
to the dogs and a pathetic end. 

erk, 1 (p. 258). Perhajis ex ’ a lower-deck rating ’ 
—the most probable (‘xplanation. —2. Hence(‘'). a 
recruit, an A.C.2 (the lowest of the low : T w'as one 
for 2 years 9 months, so rxpurlo cmic!) ; oec. 
applied (Jackson, 194.‘1) also to, but much resented 
by, an A.C.l : K..\.F, : sine<‘ 1918. Prob. ox 

‘ aircraftmen See esp. Partridge, 1945, both m 
introduction and in glossary ; earlier in, e.g., K. P. 
in The Nur Statrsynan, S(‘pt. 19, 1942, and H. & P., 
1943. On March 9. 1945, W/Cdr F. J. IF. Heailing 
wrote to say, ‘ The term ” Erk ” w'as first used in 
the l^.^.F. bi'pot, Oxbridge, in 1920. The origimi- 
tion . . . was brought about wlu'ii T wrote the .song 
” Om* of the Aires ”, Aires being an abbreviation 
of aircraftsmen. Through frequent use the term 
(Mine to be j»ronounced Erk and 1 have no know¬ 
ledge of this term being iisial in the K.F.C’., R.N.A.S. 
or R.A.F. before the year 1920’; then on the 
20 th March, ‘ To me Air Mechanics of the R..A.F. 
were always known as Aek Emmas ’. Th«‘ weight 
of the evidence, however, shows that the song 
ndnforeed and hastened the growth of a term that 
was, in fact, already current. 

Enny One. H.M.S. Hcrtnione : Naval (lower- 
deck) : ('. 20 . (Iranville. 

Emie Marsh. Drass : rhyming s. : C. 20. 
erth. Three ; back s. : since ca. 1845. A.W.S. 
in The Erf Jiing ye-wn, ISlarch 7, 1938, ‘ TTie inverted 
numbers, crio, owt, erth. and so on are sometimes 
used by card-players in the East End [of LondonJ 
Mayhew , I, 1851 has erth ; ‘ threepence ’. 

erth pu. The game of 4’hrei'-up : back 8 . : 
1851, Mayhew, I. 

esclop (p. 258). Earlier in Mayhew, T, 1851. 
Eskimo Nell is an imaginary Naval heroine --the 
central figure in a ballad almost as long as it is 
bawdy. Eate E. 19 - 20 . (T. Ballocky Bill (p. 29). 

Essedartus. ‘See ‘ Occujiational names 
estam. Nee stam. 

et Cet. Et cetera : trivial coll., mostly Aus¬ 
tralian ; C. 20. (’. E. McGill, ’ With bags an’ 

bottles, bones, et-cet, a block can make his pile, | 
An’ knock about at rices then in real old Sydney 
style,’ in *■ Me Donah What’s at Home ’, a poem (in 
The Bakara Bulletin, 1919) showing how strong is 
the Cockney intlmmce on certain sections of Aus¬ 
tralian Emglish. Cf. rabbo, q.v. 

Eten Halen. See ‘ Prisoner-of-War Slang ’, 9. 
eternal. —2. In C. 18 it oec;. signified ‘ thorough ; 
thorough-going ’, as in Sessions, tith session of 1733, 
‘ “ Rempton swore at me, (iod damn your Blood 
and Liver, you eternal Bitch ” ’ ; cf. sense i, on p. 258. 

Europe morning, have a. To rise late from bed : 
Anglo-Indian coll. : from ca. 1870; oh. B. & L. 
In India one has to rise early in order to get a good 
day’s work done, woik laung unhealthy in the 
middle of the day. 

Evans, Mrs, See Mrs Evans. 


evasive action, take. ‘ To keep away from 
trouble ’ (Jackson, 1943) : s<‘e take evasive action. 

even Stephen (or Steven). Share and share alike : 
Canada and Australia ; C. 2U. B., 1942. Adopted 

from ET.S.A. with ref. to Stephen {Diet.). By 
reduplication of even. 

even terms. (To work) merely for one’s keep : 
Australian coll. : sirujo ca. 1910. Baker, 
evening. See Sunday. 

everything (or everything’s) under control. A 

Services c.p., apjdied to a situation where things 
are ‘ ticking over ’ nicely : since ca. 1930. H. ifc J*. 
Gram i 111'. 

everything’s hmikey-dory. See h unks , 
evo. Evening ; Australian : G. 20. Baker. Gf. 
aito. 

ewif. Afayhew, 1,1851 ; where also e7ci/ycyi(n)ep, 
fivepenee, and eimf-gen, five shillings (a crown). 

ex. — 2. Ex-wife or ex-husband : Socud-y : since 
ca. 1920. Agatha (Jiristie, Tou'ards Zero, 1944. 
‘ Leonard’s new wife arid his 10x '. 

Ex, Bfis. Also New Zealand, as is the (,'.(L (B., 
1941.) 

exchange spits. To kiss: low; late (’. 19-20.—2. 
Hence (?), t(» e()it : workiiiim’s. G. 20. 

excite !, don’t. A much (*arlier refenmei' is this ■ 
10. H. Tlornung, Baffles, 1899, ’ “ All right, guv’nor,” 
drawled Raffles ; “ don’t excite. It’s a fair cop.” ’ 
excuse my abbreve ; it’s a hab. (Ee. abbrevia¬ 
tion ; habit.) A c.]). uttered by, or dirt‘ct,ed at, a 
jierson given to trivial abndginuents : ca. 1910-12. 
Such al>br. w'<Te much more frequent ea, 189(E-1912 
than befon'—<u- since. 

excuse the French I See French !, pardon the. 
execution. A very larg(> crowd drawm b\ a 
‘grafO'r’: grafters'; G. 20. Xeirs of the World, 
Aug. 28, 19.38. 

exis, 1 (p. 200). Earlier in .Mayhew', I, 1851 ; 
where also exis yen{n)ep, sixjienee. 

expectations, not up to her. This innocent phrase 
has, among luusie-hall conusiians and th(‘ lewd of 
the baser sort, come to have, since ca. 1927, an 
erotic inijilieation. 

expensive. lOxcelhuit ; esp. in ref. to a very good 
party ; Services ((“sj). Army) ofiicer’s : sinci* ca 
1938. (Gommunicated in April 1942, by Grerifeli 
Einn-Smitb.) (T. American ritzy. 

*export trade, the. The procuring of women and 
Bhip])iiig them to the Arge.iitine : wlnte-slavers’ c. ; 
from ea. 1890. Albert Eondres, I'he Boad to Buenos 
Ayres, 1928. 

extern. An external examiner: Gniversitv : 
late G. 19 20. 

extra two inches you’re supposed to get after 
you're forty. A c.p. refening to an iniamnary 
phallic compensation for the years that the locusts 
have eaten ; Forces' : 1939 45. 

extraordinar’. Extraordinary ; extraordinarily ; 
lower eluHses’, resp. coll, and sol. : mid-G. 19 -20. 
Nevinson, 1895, ‘ I’ve mostly been ’appy enough all 
my time . . . and at times I’ve been extraordinar’ 
happy.’ (Vnnrnon, too, in Scottish. 

extry. Additional ; sol. for extra : mid-G. 19-20. 
Ibid. (Also in dial.) 

*eye. A look-out man ; c. : from ca. 1925. 
The Pawnshop Murder. 

eye-bole.—2. Introitus urethrae : low : late C. 
19-20. 

eye(“)lotion. Wine in small quantity : Services 
officers’ since ea. 1925. H. & R. Cf. lotion and 
gargle in the Diet. 
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EYEFUL 

eyeful. An attractive j^irl or young woman : 
AuHtralian : since ca. 1918. Baker. She takes the 
eye, 

eyeful ?, got your. Have you had a good 
look ? : low : Irom ca. 1910. Of. eyeful phrase in 
Jhct. 

eyes chalked !, get your. To one not looking 
where he is going, or to a clumsy jHjrson : North 
Country : late C. 19 20. 
eyes like cod’s bollocks, have. To be pop eyed : 

low ; 20. 

eyes of the ship, the. The bows of the sliip; 
well lorward therein; Naval coll. : C. 19-20. 


Gran\ ille, ‘ ('hinese ships used to have eyes painted 
on the bows ’. 

eyes out, go. To make every effort; work 
exceedingly hard : Australian : since ca. 1820. 
B., 1942. On cry one's eyes out. 

eyesight in it, there’s. That’s e vident or obvious : 
c.p. : since ca, 1935. 

Eyetie. An Italian aircraft : R.A.F. : 1940 -f. 
Jackson. See Eyeties (p. 201). 

Eyeto. An Italian; Australian; 1940 -f. B., 

1942. Ex }>rcc. on ItaUano. 

eyewash parade. A C.o.'s inspection; Army: 
1914-18, and after. See eyewash (p. 261). 


F 


’f. I Von. rather as v and slurred into the 
preceding syllaf»l(‘, is a slovenly coll, (rare befori* 
('. 20) for of. E.g. Dornford Yates, A.s* Other Men 
Are, 1930, in dialogue ; ‘ About a quarter ’1 a 

mile- -thaf way ’. 

I for th. This process (see Dirt.) is carried still 
further in the tendency obser\uble since ca. 1920 
jor th t.<» > [f, as in broffer (pron. bruffer) for brother. 

F.H.B. occurs, e.g., in Tan lla^^’s ^Safety Match, 
1911. 

f.t.b. or F.T.B. A c.p. rcjily (lower-middle class) 
to ‘ Have you had enough to eat ? ’ : C. 20. J.e. 
full to bursting. 

F.U.J. F*’*'!; yt»u, .lack 1 Also predicative, as 
ni ‘ (.Hi, he’s E.L'..).' : inditiereiit to others’ misfor¬ 
tunes ; Eiures’ ; 1939-45. 

face, n.—.5. Personal a]q»earance ; Australian : 
since ca. 192.5. B., 1942. (Jf. American front. 

face, V. To punch m the face : pugilistic : ca. 
1815-50. JJoxiaua, Ill, 1821. (_'l. belher and 

jawer. 

face, put on a. To change one's t'xpression, 
usually to severity '• coll. ; C. 19-20. C’l. vhat a 
face : how seven* or disapproving you look ! ; 
eoll. ; mid-('. 19-20. 

face at half-past eight, with one’s. Mournful; 

wry-mouthed ; (’. 20. 

iace-fins. MoustaiEes ; orig. nautical ; late 
C. 19-20. Frank Richardson. 

faoe-fittingS. A heard and/or moustache : Aus¬ 
tralian ; ('. 20. B., 1942. Cf. ;— 

face-fnngUS. Earlier in works of the late Frank 
Richardson (1870 1917). 

face in a knot, get (or tie) one’s. To become 
angry—or agitated—or bewilderingly excited : 
Australian ; C. 20. Baker. 

face-lifter. An uppercut to the jaw ; pugilistic : 
ein(;c ca. 1925. Ex Ix'aiity-parlour treatment. 

*face like a mountain goat(’s), have a. To be an 
Irish, Scottish or Welsh dupe ; c. ; C. 20, With 
pun on mug, n., 1. 

face like a scrubbed hammock, (have) a. (To 

have) a pale sour-looking face ; Naval ; since ca. 
1920. Gran villi*. Contrast face like a sea-boot 
(p. 261), which Granville defines as ‘ a long-drawn 
“ fathom of misery ” 

face on the cutting room floor, the. An actor or 
actress cut out of a picture because, after the 
picture has been completed, it is found that the 
r61e is superfluous : filmland; since ca. 1920. See 
eep. Cameron McCabe’s clever novel so titled, 1937. 


face-ticket is very ob, in its British Museum sense. 
—2. A season ticket : among those who travel by 
tram or ‘ tube ’ ; coll. ; from ca. 1920. 
facie is a mere variant of facey (Diet.). 
facihty is occ. misused for faculty. Thus, ‘ He 
had a remarkable facility for motor-racing The 
mistake (rare before C, 20) seems to be caused by 
confusing such locutions as ‘ There were, he found, 
excellent facilities for motor-racing ’ and ‘ He had a 
lemarkahli! facility m motor-racing ’ ; cf. too such 
a ])OKsibility as ‘ Hi* had a facile faoiilLy for motor- 
racing ’ and the inqilications of thi* Fr. arret 
fae 'ultatif, which is one of thi* municipal facilities. 

^factory, the (]>. 2()2).—2. Hence, the factory, the 
])olic(* station ; late ('. 19-20. E. i). Sharpe, ^Sharpe 
ef the Flymej Sejueid. 1938. 

fade, do a ; take a powder. To disappear without 
paying rent : (Canadian carnival workers’ ; C. 20. 
The latter was adopted from I’.8.A. 

*fade, on the, adj. and adv. (By, m) evading 
justice, dodging the police ; Australian c. ; since 
(M. 1920. B., 1942. 

fadger. —2. A farthing ; (’ockneys’ : lak* (V 
19-20. J. W. Horsley, 1 Reineonber, 1912. By 
corruption. 

fag, 11.—6. (Ex 2.) A lawyer’s clerk : Aus¬ 
tralian : ('. 20. B., li>42. Jocular. 

[fag-end. 8ee “ Miscellanea But it has always, 
1 think, been S.E.| 

fag-end at Marlborough and Tonbridge = inkr- 
ruption ; fag-ends! at Marlborough and fag-end off! 
at Durham ^ stop listening in ! ; at Durham 
fag-ends — eavesdnqipiiig ; fag-cnel, v.t., and pick 
up fag-eruls at Uundle — to overhear, or to inter¬ 
rupt : C. 20. Marjiles. 
fag hag. 8ee ‘ ('anadian ’. 

fagger.—2. A day with work periods in the 
afternoon : Marlborough College ; since ca. 1880. 
Ex official fag-day. 

fain 1. IVob. ex t feign, to shirk or get out of. 
faintest, the. The least idea : as in ‘ I haven’t 
the faintest ’ : eoll. : since ca. 1910. l.e. the faintest 
(remotest) idea. 

fair doo’s (p. 263). Throughout C. 20, and earlier. 
Origin ; fair dues, as in C. T. Clarkson & J. Hall 
Richardson, Police, 1889, ‘Now then, fair dues; 
let everybody be searched, I have no money about 
me ’. Since ca. 1930, more usually fair doo's all 
round. 

lair enough. As a question it = ‘ Satisfied T 
Convinced ? Agreeable to you ? ’; as a comment 
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it — ‘ That sounds plausible enough ’ or ‘ I’ll accept 
your statement Services (esp. K.A.F.) coll. ; 
since the 1920’s, K, M. Davison, Sept. 2(>, 1942 
(letter). H. & P, point out that it is often us»hI 
by instructors, (’ommon in Australia by ca. 1940 : 
Baker. 

fair go. A hght, esp. between two persons : 
Australian : late (!. 19~20. Baker. As an inter¬ 
jection it ‘ Be reasonable ! ’ 

"■fair meat. An easy dupe : c. : from ca. 1910. 
fake, n.— 5. (Kx' sense 2, p. 203). Stuff used in 
patent medicines, a patent medicine ; a (so-called) 
cure ; showmen’s : since ca. 1870, Win Nt'wton, 
Secrets of Traytip Life, 1880. Kx corn fake, corn 
cure, and 7wb fake, hiiir-restorer.—0. Make-up : 
theatrical : sinci* ca. 1873. (B. & L.) VL fake up 

(Diet.). 

fakement. —5. Paint for the face : theatrical : 
from ca. 1870. B. & L.- -0. Any letter; a note; 
1820, Spy, 11 ; f kv 1910. 10\ scuise 1. 

fall in the shit. Sec shit, 
fall into a cart (or dump or heap or load <>r pile) of 
shit and come out with a gold watch (or with a new 
suit on). A (’. 20 Cockney c.j)., a})])lied to an 
habitually lucky person, or to one win* has b(‘en 
extraordinarily lucky on a s])(‘cific occasion. 

fall off a Christmas tree, I ^dn’t. A <;.p., rejecting 
imputation of credulity : ('. 20, (Atkinson.) 

fall to pieces. (Of a woman) to be confined ; to 
give birth to a child: Australian lower-mi<l<llti 
classic. 20. B., 1942. 

fallen angel. A dcd'aulter. a bankrui)t : Stock 
Exchange : ca. 1810-70, Spy, TI, 182t). 

family, hold off. Si'c f.h.o. m tlic Diet. 

Famishing Fifty. See Sinbad. 
famous crimes is a Naval synonym (since* 1920) of 
drip~pan. Granville, 

fan, n,—4. x\n aircraft pro])eIIer : R.A.F. : since 
ca. 1910. 11. & P.—ij. (Also u'hizzer.) A ship's 

propeller: Naval: since ca. 1918. 

fan-mail. Letters r(‘ccived from unknown 
admirers, esp. by a film star: adojited ca. 1925. 
ex U.S. ; by 1930, it had > coll. Kx fan, n., 2 
(Diet.). 

fanad. None, nothing ; Army : since the 1920’s. 
H. & P. Short for ‘ Sweet Fanny Adams 
fancy. —3. ‘ His fatlu^r took a great deal to the 
fancy ... it meant dealing in birds, and dog.s, and 
rabbits,’ .1. Greenwood, The Little Ragamuffins, 
1884: poor Londoners’ coll. : from ca, 1800. 
B. & L.—Sense 1 appears earlier in one of Scott’s 
letters, 1815. 

’'■fancy house. A brothel: prostitutes’ c. : from 
ca. 1800. B. & L. 

fancy piece (p. 205). An interesting sidelight is 
afforded by a slightly earlier recording : 1821, 

Pierce Egan, Life in Ijondon, ‘ Fancy piece ... a 
sporting phrase for a “ bit of nice game ”, kept in a 
preserve in the suburbs. A sort oi' bird of Paradise.' 

fancy waistcoats, speak. To speak with the 
utmost accuracy ; Naval : C. 20. Granville. 

fancy work. Genitals, including the pubic hair, 
usually of the male parts : feminine euphemistic 
B. : C. 20, ‘ He must bo a sexual maniac, he 

persists in showing his fancy work.’ 
fang{-)carpenter. Australian variant of;— 
fang(-)farrier. A dentist ; Army : C. 20. 
H. & P. See fang-chovey in Diet. 

fangs in,put the ; v.t., into. To borrow money : 
Australian : C. 20. Baker. 

Fanny. —8. Also the inevitable nickname of men 


surnamed Adams : late C. 19-20. Ex Fanny 
Adams, (j.v. m Diet. 

fanny, n. Sense 2 : earlier in ‘ Taffrail ’.—8, A 
largo mess-kettle : Naval : Hinc(‘ ca. 1925.—9. The 
backside : adopted, ca. 1930, from the U.S,A. 
Noel Coward’s Private Lives, 1930. (!f. sense 1 

(p. 265, end).—10. A story : Guards regiments ’ ; 
since ca. 1935. Gerald Kersh, Bill Nelson, 1942. 
Ex semses 6, 7.—11. The knuckle-duster dagg«^r 
used by Commandos : Army : 1942-5. 

fanny, park one’s. 4'o sit down. Adopted from 
U.S.A. ca. 1939. See fanny, n., 9. 

Fanny Adams, 1, is predominantly, in the post- 
1910 Navy : stew. (Granville.) 

fanny hat ; c*nt hat. A trilby : since ca. 1930. 
Ex the dt'iit in the crow'ii, (Si'e fanny, n., 1 : {>. 
265.) The latttu' term is regarded as low even in 
frank * circles '. 

fantod, 2. ‘ The grogbibber is our highest 

authority on h<'adaches. fantods, and bankruptcy,’ 
‘Tom Collins’, Siieh is Life (in .A.ustralia), 1903. 

far away (f>. 266). The origin of sense 1 IS the 
hymn, ‘ There is a happy land, far, fai away 

fardy. A farthing: (mostly London) street- 
vendors’: (’. 19-20; ol). Ma\he\v, 1, 1851. Cf. 
farden (Diet.). 

farm. —3. Henee, the farm is also loost*ly apiiJietl 
to the pri.son itself : e, ; trorn ca. 1920. 

Fanners, the. The Tank Cor])s ; Australian 
soldiers': 1940 r- B.. 1942. 

farmyard nuggets. Kggs : Naval (lower-deek; ; 
C. 20. Gran\ ille. 

Farringdon Hotel. ‘ J’he Fleet Prison which IS in 
Farnngdon Street,' G. \V. M, Heynolds, PiekinrL 
Abroad, 1839 : ca. 1825-70. 

fart-arsed mechanic. A clumsy person: Lou 
doners’ : from ea. 1925. 

fart in a bottle, <» colander, like a. See pea in a 
colander. 

farting(-)clapper. The podex : mostly work- 
men’.s : late (k 19-20. 

Farting Fanny. A German heavy gun operating 
in the Arras sector ; its shell : military, csj» 
artillerymen’s : 1915-10, thi'ii mostly historical 

BJaker, ‘ The War was trundling on quite jieaceahly 
as they walked and jogged eastwards towards it, 
with the occasional clang of Farting-Fannv's 
arrival in cavernous Arras.’ 

last, adj.—5, (Mostly of animals.) I'higaged in 
coition : C. 20. ‘ She would blush if she saw two 

dogs fast.’ Cf. S.Vj. fast colours. 

fast one. ‘ A remark giving rise for thought.’ 
H. & P. : .Services: since ca. 1935; ob. by 1946. 
H. & P, Ex Larwood fast-bowliug at cricket.—2, 
]l<*nce (or independently ex sanu* origin), esp. in 
pull a fast one, to ‘ do the dirty to malinger, to 
wangle something one is not entitled to, to evade a 
duty : Services ; since ca. 1938. H. <k P. 

fat, n.—7. (Esp. of cattle, but also of sheep) a 
fat beast: Australian coll. : mid-C. 19-20, ‘ Torn 

Collins Such Is Life, 1903,—8. Good luck : 
Regular Army : late C. 19-20. Cf. senses 4, 5. 
fat, fret one’s. See fret one’s fat. 
fat as mud. See mud-fat. 
fat-pated, -skulled, -thoughted, -witted. See fat¬ 
headed (Diet.). 

fat woman, all behind like a. A c.p. in ref. to 
lateness or delay : C. 20. The Australian shape 
is . . , like Barney's bull. 

father. —4. That boy who acts as guardian and 
instructor to a new boy during the latter’s first 
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fortnight at school : (Jhartorhouse : mid-Cy\ 19-20. 
In C. 20, rather j, than a,--5. Hoad of a common 
lodging hous(* : low : since ca. 1840. Scssiom, 
Dec. 1852. 

fafther and mother o! a hiding (thrashing, beating, 

etc.) or, es])., of a row, a tremendous or extremely 
vigorous thrashing or quarrel ; Anglo-Irish coll. ; 
C. 20. An elaboration of father of a (p. 268). 

Father Christmas. A venerable old man : coll. : 
C. 20. 

father keeps on doing it ! A c.p. in ref. to a man 
with a larg(‘ family : since ca. 1920, Ex a popular 
song. 

father (something) on (someone). To blame 
someoru^ for something he did not do ; to impute 
responsibility Avhere it does not rest : coll. : since 
ea. 1910. Ex fathering an illegitimate child upon 
the wrong man. 

father’s backbone, I was (e.g. playing anookn) 
when you were running up and down your. A 
variant of before you came up !, q.v. in Diet. : 
IServie«‘K, es]i. Army : ('. 20. H. & P. 

fatty. — 2. A damper-like cake : Australian : late 
('. 19-20. B., 1942. Ivx the fat used. 

favourite. K.xeellent ; the best ; esp. in Thin is 
(or favourite : *S(M Viees : since ca. 19.'10. 

H. A P. 

fawers is an .\rmy shape of ‘ favours ’ : Se])t. 7, 
1940, 77o Daily Mail. 

fearnought.— 2. .V male Jiessary : Naval; ('.20. 
a. dreadnought, 1 (Diet.). 

feather and flip. A bed ; sleep : late C. 19-20. 
Rhyming kip {Dirt.). Often shortened to feather. 

feathers.— 9. llead-hair; beard and/or mous¬ 
tache; Aust ralian • ('. 20. B., 1942. 

♦feathers, grow one’s. See grow one’s feathers, 
fed. Short lor fed-up (DicM ; Australian; since 
ca. 1919. Baker. 

federating, ^l>i n. iiOvc-making ; Australian: 
(’. 20. Baker. 

feed one’s face. To eat ; conti'inptuous or, at 
h'.ist, diqireciatory ; (.'. 20. 

feel, have a. To take liberties with a member of 
the ojijiosite s(*x ; l(»v\ coll. ; inid-C. 19-20. 

feel for (.somcom ’s) knowledge box. To aim a 
blow at an oppmierit’s head ; pugilistic : ca. 1810- 
(iO. Anon., Every Might Book, 1827. 

feel (something) in one’s water ; often yireceded 
by be able to or can. To have a premonition : 
cull. ; laU> ('. 19-20. 

feel like an ounce of uranium. See uranium . .. 
feel like death warmed up. To feel very ill- 
half dead, in fact ; (until ca. 1940 proletarian) coll, : 
(/ 20. ‘ Eor liours and hours he had to stick to the 

controls [of his aircraft], feeling like death warmed 
up,’ Paul Brickhill & Cbnrad Norton, Escape to 
Danger, 1946. 1’he earliest recording I’ve seen 
oi'curs in the anonymous little The Soldiers' War 
Slang Dictionary, published on Nov. 28, 1939. (.'f. 

S.E. to look like a living corpse. 

feel rough. To feel unwell, indisposed, esp. after 
‘ the night before ’ ; rather low : from ca. 1917. 

feeler, 2 (p. 270), was, by 1890, low s, : witness, 
e.g., A. St John Adcock, East End Idylls, 1897. 

feet, off its. (Of typewriting) by a machine out 
of adjustment, one side of type-written letters 
showing a faint or, at least, a light impression, the 
other side (of, e.g., a w) showing a strong impression : 
typists’ : since ca. 1910. J. J. Connington, The 
Sweepstake Murders, 1931. Ex :—2. Of type not 
itaiiding square : printers’ : since ca. 1850. R. & L. 


feet (or P.), the. The infantry : artillerymen’s 
from ca. 1890, cavalry’s from ca. 1840. Blaker. 

feke. — 2. A feke or gimmick is a conjurer’s trick : 
magicians’ : the former since ca. 1890 ; the latter 
adopted, ca. 1930, from U.S.A./eAr ex fake. 

fellow P. ‘ A designation applied to each other 
by apprentices that have been bound to the same 
master or firm, whether in the past or in the 
present’ : printers’ coll. : mid-('. 19-20. B. & L. 
I.e. fellow printers. 

felon swell. A g<‘ntleman convict ; Australian 
police and other officials’ : ca. 1810-60. J. W., 
Perils, Pastimes and Pleasures, 1849, 

Felsted tSclmol has a considerabhi body of slang. 
In The Felstedian of December 1947, th(‘re apywared 
an (ixcellent glossary of current slang, arranged by 
subject. I have re-arranged the material in alpha¬ 
betical order, shortened the diffinitions, and omitted 
certain terms belonging to the main body of slang, 
arge. A sergeant, e.g. a (Jym Instructor. 
Amynitated surge. —Hence argery, mostly the gym. 

bang-on or bash-on. Terms of ayiproval, 
‘ recent imyiortations, but rayiifily yiassing into 
common .sjieech ’, as in ’ It’s absolutely bang-on’. 
From the Forces ; bang on the target. 

Billy boy ; Billy man. A House bov, man. 
blitch or blotch. Blotting-yiayx^r. The tormer 
is a thinning of the latter, and the latter is 
prohqitic. 

bog. A bicycle. By a conflation (cf. bike) 
siibjeet-«xl to humorous jiorversion. 

h ummin g. A caning, a beating. Ex bum 
{Diet.). 

butch. A sturdy fellow ; also in address. 
C imunatie influence. 

cheery. Excellent ; e.g. ‘ a cheery pudding 
By humorous transference, 
cheese off. To annoy. Cf. cheesed off. 
chigger. To cheab; chigger notes, notes used 
in eheating, or a crib ; chiggerer, a cheat (yierson). 
By ‘ the Dxford -er ’. 
clothers. (flothes-room (?). 
coffins. A particular set of deey> and ancient 
baths in the main block. 

Conflrmaggers. Confirmation; Confirmagger 
pragger (yiraycrs), a Confirmation class. By ‘ the 
Oxford ~er '. 

debaggers. A debate. By same process, 
dip. A light ; an electric bulb. Hence, dips, 
lights 111 geniwal or " Lights out ! 

Div (not Divvers). A Divinity yieriod. 
dockets, (’igarettes. By humorous eujihe- 
mism. 

drive, esyi, in ‘ Am I driving ? ’—Must I hurry, 
and in Drive in!. Get a move on ! Ex drive, 
energy. 

Duck. Matron ; Under-Duck, ITnder-Matron. 
ex. Exercise, games. See vol ex. 
fugs. A radiator ; also fug-pipes ; under-fugs, 
undcryiants. 

grass. Lettuce ; water-cress ; any green salad. 
Headman. Headmaster, 
hook. To take—not necessarily to filch, 
hot, as in half-hot, halfpenny ; six hots, sixpence ; 
hots, pennies, cash ; trav hots, travelling expenses; 
hot ice, an ice-cream costing a penny, 
ipe. A rifle. Ex Army {h)ipe. 
jack. As v.i., to cease ; as v.t., to shirk, 
knockers. Cigarettes. 

Ma (e.g. Smith). A master’s wife ; a lady on 
the staff. 
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mooners. A man-servant that cleans class¬ 
rooms. Ex moon about. 

new nip. A new nip or small boy, a new boy. 
quagger-pragger. Choir practice. By ‘ the 
Oxford -er \ 

razz up. To reprimand severely, 
rollers. Roll-call. By ‘ the Oxford ~cr \ 
shants. Lavatories. 

Siggers. The J.T.C. Signals Hut. Oxford -cr. 
skiv. A maidservant. Short for skivvy 
smut. A person one happens to dislike, 
snitch. To take—not necessarily to filch, 
stodge. A steamed pudding, 
stooge. A School steward. Ex the Armed 
Forces’ senses. 

stub. To kick (a ball), esp. at Rugger, 
swipe. To take—^not necessarily to filch ; cf. 
hook and snitch. 

swot. A lesson period. 

tabby. A bedside cupboard. The Fclsiedian 
proposes derivation ex tabernacle. 
tolly mug. A tooth mug or glass, 
tonk. To hit (a ball) with a stick, e.g. at 
hockey. 

tough, a fight ; toughing, fighting, fisticuffs, 
toys. Hesks with bookcase attached. Adopted 
from ^^’inchest(^r. 

trav tie. A (too) smart tie, not worn in 
School. I.e. for travelling. 

Tuckers. The tuck-shop. By ‘ the Oxford -cr * 
Underling. Nickname for the under-butler. 
By pun on Ling, the butler, 
uni (pron. vfuiy). A uniform, 
vie ! A warning cry, in Lower school only and 
gradually going out of use. 

Vill. Felsted village. 

vol. ‘ An afternoon free from prescribed 
games ’ ; vol c.r, an afternoon when exercise— 
of one’s own choice—must be taken. 

wagger-pagger. A waste-pa|Kir basket. Short 
for wagger pagger bagger {Dirt.), 

Washes. The ablution rooms. 

wasses. Lavatories. Ex Ger. Wasser, water. 

wonker. A kipper. 

The prevalence of ‘ the Oxford -cr ’ is noteworthy, 
fence, over the (p. 271). Since ca. 1910, also 
Australian. B., 1942. 

*fend off.—2. Hence, to steal : N.Z. c. : since ea. 
1932. R. G. C. McNab, in The Press (Christchurch, 
N.Z.), April 2, 1938. 

ferret, n.—4. ‘ German security guard, usually in 
blue overalls,’ Paul Brickhill & Conrad Norton, 
Escape to Danger, ]94() ; prisoners-of-war in 
Germany : 1940-5. Ex his sharp eyes and the 
colour of his overalls. 

ferry, n. A prostitute < Australian : C. 20. 
B., 1942. She carries numerous men. 

fetch. —Also n., 3 : seminal fluid ; and v., G : to 
experience a seminal emission : coll. : late C. 19 20 
fetch up, v.i. ‘ To recruit one’s strength, to re¬ 
cover from some illness ’ : coll. : mid-C. 19-20. 
B. & L. Ex S.E. sense, v.t., to make up (time, lee¬ 
way). 

fetch your bed and we’ll keep you. A c.p. ad- 
dressed to a too frequent visitor : C. 20. ‘ Sometimes 
among working-men to one who is always hungry 
and who can eat up any spare bait that is going 
around * (Albert B. Fetch, Sept. 1946). 

fetichist (or -shist). A person unable to resist the 
temptation to do a certain thing ; psycho-analytical 
(verging on j.) : since ca. 1920. 


fetus, tap the. See foetus, tap the in the Died. 
fever time. ‘ The time when superannuated col¬ 
lege prefects go for a fortnight into a sick-room in 
order ... to give themselves up to hard study ’ : 
Winchester : mid-C. 19-20. B. & I^. 

fez. A House cap; a boy entatled to one : 
Harrow School : from ca. 1890 (?). Lunn. 

£f for th. See ‘ f for th ’ at head of this letter in 
the Addenda. 

fl-fa (p. 272). Hence, as v., to issu*' this writ 
against someone : 1818, The London (htide (p, 202). 

*flbre. South African c. > by l!Hr), low s. : 
C. 20. C. P. Wittstock, letter of May 23, 1946, 
‘ Pass the fibre . . . Pass the match-box (Wood 
fibre.) 

ficUe Johnny Crow. A man that does not know 
his own mind : West Indies coll. : niid-C. 19-20. 

B. k L. 

fiddle, n.—10. A special commission paid by a 
jobber to a broker on important transactions involv¬ 
ing no risk : Stock Exchange : ca. 18I0-!»0. The 
broker fiddles one finger across anothiT on these 
occasions. Also as v. : to pay such commissions, 
fiddle, V. —7. To be a jx'ttv thief : <*. ; late 

C. 19-20. Ex senses 2, 3.—8. “ 'To jiurloin or 
obtain by a wangle. Thus fiddler, one u ho is (‘xjKTt 
in fiddling,' H. & P. : .Services ; since ca. 1910. Cf. 
senses 2, 3. —9. See fiddle, n., 10, 

fiddle, fine as a. (See fiddle, fit as a, p 272.) Not 
merely dial, but coll, of late 16-19, In Haugli- 
ton's Englishmen for My Money, acted m 1598. 
8e«‘ :— 

fiddle, fit as a—fine as a. Mr G. H. Hatchman 
has admirably summarised the evidence thus, in a 
jirivate h'tter of Nov. 25, 1946. his n'sesrehes 
completely superseding the entry on ji. 272 :— 
Fiddle, fit as a. Exctdlent, most fitting <jr oppor¬ 
tune : coll. ; since ca. 1590 : 1598, Wm II lugliton ; 
1620, John Fletcher.—2. In good health, condition, 
form : coll, since ca. 1870 : 1882, M. K. Braddon ; 
1883, R. L. 8. ; isST, James J'ayn ; 1922, E. V. 
Lucas. 

Fiddle, fine as a. Excidlent : coll. ; since ea. 
1590 : 1598, Wm Haughton. \’ery fine : : 

recorded for 1811-27. 

fiddler, 7. By 1939, at latest, also Si'rMces s.— 
as in fiddle, v., 8. In Labour s. (since ca. 1925), 
thus * “ Fiddler ” (earns money on the quiet 
without telling labour exchange) ’ : Hugh Massing- 
ham, I Took Off My Tic, 1936. 

fiddler, fit as a. A mainly Australian {B,, 1942), 
wholly C. 20, and not very gen. variant of fit as a 
fiddle (see fiddle, fit as a). 

fiddley. A £1 note : Australian : since ca. 1920. 
Baker. In the pi., {'i) fiddlcys ov fiddlies, it is generic 
for money. Lawson Glassop, 1944. 

field, V.i. To hack the field : turf coll. : from 
ca. 1870. B. & L. 

field, come back to the. To return to earth ; to 
cease being fanciful or romantic : Australian : 
since ca. 1910. Lawson Glassop, We Were the Rats, 
1944. Ex straying animals. 

Fiend, the. See Terror, the. 
fiery snorter (p. 274). Rather; since ca, 1840. 
Sinks, 1848. 

fifty-one A.R. A liar: mostly Londoners’ : 
0. 20. I.e. LI -b ar. 

figgy-duff ; figgy-dowdy. Suet pudding with (or 
even without) figs : Naval, general and {dowdy) 
W est Gountry personnel : C. 20. Granville, 
fight at the leg. ‘ To turn every event to good 
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account,’ Pierce Pvgan, Tht Life of Hayward, 1822 : 
low : ca, 1810-50. Kx fencing or cross-stick ? 

fight for love. Sessions, 5th session, 1734, 
‘ Agreed U* fight for Love, as they call it ’ : pugilistic 
B. ?.*, by 1800, coll. >, by 1830, 8.K. 

fighter boy. Any o]>erational member—but esp. 
a pilot—of Fighter Command: R.A.F. coll. ; 
1039 I , dacksoM. 

fighter type. Synonym of prec. entry : R.A.F. : 
since ca. 194(). John Brophy, Target Island, 1944. 

fighting cats (Army) or galloping horses (H.A.F.). 
The coat of arms on a Warrant Officer’s lower 
sleeve : since ca. 1920. Ji. & P.—2. Hence, a 
W.irrant Officer : Army and 11.A.F'. : since ca. 1930. 
Sgt-Pilol F. Pliofles, letter of Sept. 20, 1942. 

Fighting Eighth, the. j’hc Navy’s coll, for ‘ The 
8 th Destroyer f lotilla, whicli deservedly «‘-arned the 
sobriquet in the \\ar of 1939-45 ’ (Cranville). 

Fighting Mac. —2. General Sir Hector Macdonald ; 
ca. 18S.3 I'.M'J. Now a legendary hero. 

figure, take a. S(;e take a figure. 

figure man. ' 'I'he principal ligure in a picture. 
In Fnnu ii .trusts' langu.ige, le bonhomme ’ : studios* : 
troin ea. iNt>0; ob. B. & L. 

figurehead. St e figure-head (Diet.). 

fill one's pipe and leave others to enjoy it. To 

make a large fortune, whiiJi one’s heirs or other 
relatives dissipate : ‘ a vulgar phrase,’ says Pierce 
I'igan in Lift in London, 1821 ; coll. : ca. 1805- 
(>( >. 

fillers. Fill-uj) matter : journalistic : eince ca. 
1920. IP ‘the Oxford -er\ 
filly, 1 ■']> 27.'»), has, since ca. 1820, been, among 
the u]>per ci i^-ses, a coll, and an entirely inoffensive 
word for a girl, a young unmarned woman. Pieree 
Eg.in the Elder, a very close observer of the speech 
of his day. glosses, in Finish to Tom, Jerry, and Logic, 
182S, tb<' ])hrase ‘ fillies of all ages thus : ‘ This 
phr.ise IS mov ,s<t commonly used in a sporting point 
of view, Without meaning any offence to the fair 
sex, that it ^^o^ld be almost fastidious to make any 
(>bj<'ctions to it in this instance ’ (a race-meeting). 

filthy fellow. A mild endearment : coll. : C. 18. 
(IP C. 1\. \\ yid in The Spectator, Aprd 22, 1938.) 
fin. St e 3 ive. 

final. 2. .^ee swing o’ the door, 
find ; on find. For both, see on find, 
find, ' . 2. Add: ‘To “pick up’’ something 
which IS needed by yonr section. Finding is 
g^Mit'rally less seltish than fiddling, and more silent 
than Hcromigiiig,’ 11. & P., Service Slang, 1943. 
find fag. St't* find, n., 1 ( Diet.). 
find something. To obtain a job : coll. : mid-0. 
19 29. ‘ Found anytliing yet ? ’ 

fine as a fiddle, fid^e, fine as a and fiddle, 
fit as a. 

fine fellow but his muck (or shit) stinks, (he^s) a. 

H(‘’s only human after all : proletarian c.p. : C. 20. 

fine Scot. A variant of Scot, 1, and, like it, 
current ea. 18(K)-50. 

finger and thumb, 2 (p. 277). l^arlier in Mayhew, 
I, 1851. 

*finger on, put the. To point (a wanted man) out 
to the jtoliee : c. : G. 20. Adopted from U.S.A. 

finger trouble ; esj). in ‘ He has ’ —or ‘ He’s 
Buffering fi-oiii '—‘ finger trouble ’ : He’s lazy ; he 
is given to procrastination ; R.A.F. : since ca. 1935. 
Gerald Emanuel, letter of March 29, 1945. Ex 
take your finger out! 

finger up (or well in), have the. Synonym of prec. : 
mostly Army : 1940 4-. 


fingerer. One who, from sexual irritation, is 
constantly fingering liim(her)seLf: coll. : late C. 
19-20. 

FingO. J. H. Fingleton, the New South Wales 
and Australian Test cricketer : from ca. 1934. 
The Evening News, Sept. 30, 1936. 

finnie (or -y) haddock. Finnan haddock : Cock¬ 
ney coll, or sol. : G. 19. Mayhew, 1, 1851. 

fire-proof. Invulnerable ; esp, in f*ck you. Jack, 
Vm fire-proof, R.A.F. c.p. : since ca. 1930. Cf. 
the R.A.F. pun on the R.A.F. motto {Per ardua ad 
astra) : ‘Per ardua asbestos Partridge, 1945. 
An adaptation of the century-old Naval /♦eA: you. 
Jack, Pm all right. —2. Hence, unimpeachable when 
trouble threatens : since ca. 1937. 

fire-siders. Men tliat ‘ keep tlie home fires 
burning ’ (don’t enlist) : military : 1915-18. 

fire-watcher. One who hugs the fire, the stove, 
etc., when duty calls him into the cold and the wet: 
Services, esp. Army : since ca, 1910. H. & P. Cf. 
fire-spaniel, which it superseded, and ‘ home-guard ’ 
as used by American tramps (see Cndenrorld). 
fire-water.—2. Sc‘e hang-water, 
fireboy. A locomotive fireman : (’aiiadian rail- 
roadworkiTs’ (— 1931). 

fireworks.—4. Hence, severe anti-aircraft fire : 
R.A.F., esp. among bomber crews : since 1939. 
Berrey, 1940 ; H. & P.— 5. (.Mso os 3.) A copious 
dro])ping of flares : R.A.F.: since 1940. Partridge, 
1945. 

firing line. See in the firing line. 

firkin, A thingummy : R.A.F. : since ca. 1925. 
(Gerald Emanuel, March 29, 1945.) Ex the fre¬ 
quency with which one hears ‘ tlie Peking thing ! ’ 
or, euphemistically, ‘ the firking thing ! ’ 
firmed, well. See well firmed, 
first-class rock. Naval Boy, 1st Class : Naval; 
since ca. 1920. (Granville.) 

first fieeter (p. 278). Rather, a convict in the 
fleet of 1789 ; ca. 1789-1840, then historical, 
Marcus Clarke, 1874. 

first on the top-sail (p. 278). The correct form 
is : first at the topsail, last at the beef kid ; the kid 
is a wooden container for carrying beef from galley 
to mos.s-deck. 

first reader. Conductor’s train book : Canadian 
raihoadraen's (— 1931). With J»un on school- 
cliildren’s first reader (or reading book). 

first thing. Early in the morning or the day : 
coll. : mid-C, 19-20. ‘ The bo.S3 wasn’t here first 
thing.’ 

first up, adv. First time ; at tli(‘ first attempt : 
Australian : (\ 20. B., 1942. Ex the game of 

tWO-U]). 

fish in names of P.O.W. dishes ; see ‘ Pri.soncr-of- 
War Slang ’, 10. 

fish, 7. Here ‘ fish ’ is euphemistic for ‘ flesh — 
8. One who ])lays a game where he has no chance 
of winning : Canadian carnival s. : since ca. 1920. 
E.x I’.S, c. for ‘ newcomer ’ (in a prison) ; see Under¬ 
world. —9. Short for tin fish (p. 887) : Naval : 
since ca. 1918. Robert Hading, The Steep Atlantick 
Stream, 1940. 

fish, clean (or feed) the. To * skin ’ (or lead on; 
the victim : Canadian carnival s. : since ca. 1920. 

See fish, 8. 

fish-eyes (p. 278) has the C. 20 variant fishes'' eyes 
(Granville). 

fisherman. ‘ A trawler, drifter or other fishing 
craft ’ (Granville) : Naval coll. : 0. 20. 

fishing P what shall we do, or go ; or, which shall 
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we do, or go fishing ? What would you like to do ? : 
c.p. : since cu. 1920. 

fishing expedition ; esp. on a ... Applied to one 
wlio is spying or ‘ pumping ’ others for information : 
jocular coll. : since ca. 1030. hx Japanese fishing 
boats going into foreign waters in order to obtain 
inft)rmation. 

fishing fleet, the. —2. Hence, ‘ women who fre¬ 
quent the Ladies’ Lounge at the Ihiiori (Jiih, Malta ’ 
(Granville) ; Naval : since ea. 1920. On the look¬ 
out for ('ligil)le Navy men. 

fishmonger. A bawd : mid-(’. 16-early 17. 

liarnaby Rich; Shakesjicare, Hamhi, II, ii, 174. 
(J. Dover Wifion, Jlamlft, 1934, pp. 170-1.) Rrob. 
a corruption of jicshmoiKjf r. Hence ; 

fishmonger's daughter. A wliore : late G. 16- 
ear ly 17. Ben Jonson ; Middleton. (J. Dover 
^^■]lson, Hamlet, 1934, p. 171.) 

fit, V., corr<‘sponds to fit, n., 1 (p. 279) ; New 
Zealand and Australian c. ; sinci' ea. 1930. B., 

1942, records both v. and n. as Australian. 

fit ?, are you. Are you ready ? : ILA.F. coll. : 
f-iuceca. 1920. Partridge, 1945. Perhaps elliptical 
lor ‘ Are you ready and fit ? ’ 
fit, chuck a. See chuck a fit. 
fit as a fiddle. See fiddle, above, 
fit on the mat, a. Se e enough to give you . .. 
FitzbiUy, the. 1 'h(! Fitzwilliam MuHcum: Cam¬ 
bridge imdiTgraduates’ : lat(‘ (A 1920. 

Fitzroy cocktail. An improvised drink with basis 
of methylated s])irits : Australian : since cu. 1926. 
Laker. Ironie. 

five, n.-—2. A Jew : since ea. 1930. Gerald 
Kersli, They Dtc with their Boots ('hnv, 1941. 
Kx :— 

five by two. A Jew : rhyming s, variant of 
four by two ; since ca. 1925. Gerald Kersh, 11141. 

five-acre farm. The arm : rhyming .s. (l.ondon 
St reets’) ; 1857, Augu.stu.s Mayhevr, Favai with Gold ; 
t by 1900. Cf. Chalk Farm (Diet.). 

five-mile sniper. A gnnm r m the heavy artillery : 
infantrymen's : 1914 -18, 
five-letter woman. A ‘ bitch ’ : sincr* ca. 1925. 
Prompted by four-letter-man {Did.)- 

five to two. A not very gen. rhyming s. term for 
‘Jew’, c:. 20. ('f. five by two. Contra.st : 

five-to-two’s. Shoes : ('ockriey rhyming : (’. 20, 
Len Ortzen, 1938. 

fiver. —3. A fifth-columnist : since late 1939 ; 
by 1948, ob. Warren Stuart, The Sword and the AV/, 
1942. 

fix, v.—4. To dog (very) cunningly an enemy 
aircraft: K.A.F. s. (1940) by’ 1944. coli. 

Partridge, 1945, Cf. next sense.—5. To ‘ settle a 
person's hash ’ : coll. : since ca. 1920. ‘ I’JI fix 

him ! ’ is a frequent threat.—6. To bribe (someone) : 
adopted, ca. 1939, from U.S.A. : c. > by 1946, 
low 8, Hence Jixer, a lawyer that bribe.s, e.g., 
officials : still c, 

fix, get a. To obtain the ship’s or the aircraft's 
position : Naval and Il.A.F. : since ca. 1939 ; by 
1945, j. Granville. 

fix flint. See flint. 

fix the old gum tree. (Of a ‘ rolling stone ’) to 
settle down at last: Australian : C. 20. B., 1942. 

fizz out, n. ; fizz out on, V. (To be) a thoroughly 
imreliable person (in respect of someone) : Aus¬ 
tralian : since ca. 1919. Baker. 

fizza is an Army variant (1914-18) of fizzer. 
Anon., The Soldier's War Slang Dictionary, 1939, 
defines it as barrack-room s. for ‘ parade ground ’. 


Therefore fizzer, 3 (see next entry) may derive ex 
defaulters on fizza, doing pack-drill on the jiarade 
ground, 

fizzer, 3. Esp. in put on a (or the) fizzer, to put 
someone’s name on to a charge-sheet; loosely, 
fizzer may = guard-room, detention cell : Army 
sm<‘e ca. 1920 and R.A.F. since ca. 1925. Daily 
Mail, Sept. 7, 1940; H. k P. ; Partridge, 194.5, 

‘ Perhaps to (cause to) fizz with anger and resent¬ 
ment ’.—5, A wild scrub bull or bullock : Aus¬ 
tralian : late G. 19-20. Cf, senses 1, 2 (}>. 280). 

flab. l)rip})ing (ca. 1840-1900) ; (also fiih) 
butter (G, ‘20) : Christ’s Hospital, Marjiles, Ex 
its ‘ flabbiness ’. 

fladge fiend. A masochist : low : from ca. 1920. 
flag, n.—6. A bank-note : Australian : since ca. 
1920- B., 1942, A blend of Aim rag '! 

flag, V. To work under an assumed name : 
f!anadian railroadmen’s ( - 1931), atlo])ted from 
I’.S.A. Fx sail under a false fiag. 

flag, the. J’he colour sergeant ; military : ca. 
1845-1914. Robert lilatclilord. My Life in the 
Army, 1910. 

flag-flapper. A signaller ; Navy: late ('. 19 20. 
H. k P. ('f. flag-wagging m Diet. 

flag-flier is the agent in flag-flying, 3 {Diet.): 
1927, The (thserver. May 25 (O. Sup.), 

'^flagg is Randle HeJme's sjiclling oi jlag, a groat, 
flags, between the. See between the flags, 
flak. ‘ German anti-aircraft fin* ‘ • 1939 ^ : 

prob. always j. ; certainly j. by 1942, JOx tlu' 
initials of the four-cl(*m(*nt(*d conqiound name in 
G(*rman. 

flak-happy. Not caring; rci*kl(*ss : K.A.k'. : 

1941 -f. (W/Gdr R. McDouall, letter of Ajinl 12, 
1945.) Gf. punch-drunk, but prob. an analogy of 
slap-happy, (’ontrast the Army's bomb-happy. 

flaked out. Tin'd ; listless; useless trom drunk¬ 
enness : Eorci's': 1939 . Gf. worn to a frazzh. 

Flakers. See Etarry Flakers. 
flame ! or flaming hell ! Jvxpletive h'il G. 20, 
the latter ; since ca. 1925, the fonner. 

fl a m i n g coflhl. The D.H.4 aircraft : since ca. 
1943. 

flaming onions (p. 281). Add :—In 1939-45, 

‘ tracer fire from the ground ’ (11. & 1'., 1943). Not 
all tracer fire, but only such as justilies this 
]H‘rtincntly descriptive term. 

flamp. To flatter ; to wh(*cdlc : R.A.E. : since 
ca. 1937. (Atkinson.) Vevbaps fiam — fiannd. 
flange. Gorona glandis : (k 20. Ex S.E. h( nse. 
flanker, play a. See play . . . Also tvork or pull 
a flanker, to )>a88 an unpleasant task to another ; 
Army : 1939-45. 

flannel, n. and V. (To speak or make) sweet 
things or small gifts to one’s superiors m order to 
aak favours later on ; to flatter, Ifattery : Services, 
esp. R.A.E. : sineo ca. 1935. The New Statesman, 
Aug. 30, 1941; H. k P, Gf. flaunel-mouth. 

flannel hammer or left-handed spanner. Imagin¬ 
ary tools, which an apprentice is sent to fetch : 
workmen’s coll. : late G. 19-20. 

flannel-mouth, in Diet. Hence, flanneller and 
flannelling, the corresponding agential and verbal 
nouns. 

flannel through, V.i. ‘ To bluff one’s way through 
an awkward situation ’ : Naval; since ca. 1920. 
Granville. Ex flannel. 

flannelette. ‘ The sailor’s soft answer which 
occasionally succeedes in turning away wrath * 
(Granville) : Naval : since ca, 1936. See flannel. 
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flap, n.— 7. A choquo : c. : C. 20. — 8. (Ex 5 and 
6 .) Gn'at excitement; panic : SorviccH ; 8inc(5 ca. 
1018, lierrev, 1940, Also, since ca. 1930, flap on 
(H. A; P.). VVlience flapping, undue or uncontrolled 
excitement : II. & P. 

flap around. To rush about aimlessly : Services 
(esj). Naval) : since ea. 1920. Granville. Cf. })ree. 

flap-dragon. Sc(‘ flapdragon (/>tr^.).— flap-sauce. 
See flapdoodle (Dirt.). 

flare-path. A y)etrol lighter ; R.A.F. : since ca. 
lOOf). The Nnr Staff sman, Aug. 30, 1941. 

flare-up (y>. 2S3). As ‘ spree ’, it occurs earlier in 
Srssions, March 7, 1842. 

flash, cut the. To show ofT, make a disjilay : 
Australian lo\\ : 20. 15., 1942. Cf. cut a dash 

(or splash). 1>. 201. 

flash Jack. A showy f»“llow ; boaster : Au.s- 
tralian ; C. 20. Archer Riissi'll, A Tramp Royal in 
Australia, 1934. 

flash lot. \ smart m w taxicab . taxi-drivers' : 
sirici* ea, 192(>. Herbert Hodge, ('ah, Sir.\ 1939. 

flash side, the. The ‘ knowing ones ' or self- 
constituted judgi'H ; pugilistic : ca. IHlO-oO. 
lioj'iana, I, 1818. See flash, ad j., 2 [Diet.)- 
'*'flash the dicky. To show one’s shirt-front : 
c, : from ca. 1K20. B. & P. 

flasher. —-l. A stall holder at a fair. C. 20. Ex 
flash, n., f) (p. 283). 

flashes, curse. See curse flashes {Dirt.). 
flashing, n. Signalling ; also flash, v.i., to signal : 
N.ival coll. ; ('.20. 

flat, adj. Pennil<‘SH ; short of money: low: 
from ca. H>2'). 

flat, adv. ; flat out. At top spei’d ; ‘ all out ’ : 
niot-or-rai'crs' : res]), s., from ca. 1928, an abbr. 
of the second tm-ni ; from ea. 1910, s. >, by 1930, 
c(3l. and now verging on S.K. ; prob. <'x a hor.sc'.s 
pose at the gallo]). 

flat-aback. ' Caji worn on the back of the head 
to giv(' a degag/' a})])earance ’ (Granvilh*). Naval : 
C. 20. 

flat-cap. See ‘ W'omen ’. 

flat-catcher. 2. Hence, ‘ an article to dupe the 
public Sinks, 1848 ; ob. — 3. Also applietl to a 
horse that l(»oks well and performs badly : ca. 
isto-i9:;o. 

Flat Feet, the. —3. (flat feet.) Naval seamen; 
blu(‘jackets’ . laU‘(\19-20. ‘ Talfrail,’ 

flat-footer. See frog-footed. 
flat-f*ck. ‘ Fi’icatio mutua coniunctoruni geni- 
talium muliebrium ’ : Lesbian coll. : C. 19-20. 
Also II V. 

flat head or flat-head or flathead. A simyili ton : 
Australian : since ca, 1910. B., 1942. Elaboration 

of flat, n., 1. 

flat-iron. —2. A Monitor : Naval : ca, 1850-90. 
—3. A river gunboat : Naval : late C. 19-20. Cf. 
flatiron gunboat (p. 285.) 
flat out. See flat, adv. 

flat out for. Strongly in favour of: R.A.F. : 
since ca. 1938. Jackson, Thus, ‘ I’m flat out for 
him having some leave ’. Ex prec. 

flat spin. S(‘e go into a flat spin, 
flat top. An aircraft carrier : Naval since ca. 
1935. Granville. 

flatch, 3. Earlier in May hew, I, 1851 : therefore 
sense 1 is likewise earlier, 

flatch enore is a variant of flatch yenork {Diet.). 
flathead. See flat head. 

flats yad. A day’s jolliflcation : tailors’ back 
••: from oa. 1865. B. & L. 


flatty.—8. A jam tart : St Bees : since ca. 1914. 
Marples, 

flawed {Dirt.) dates back to before 1650: seo 

* Tavern terms ’, § 8. 

flea-bag. ---3. A dog; less gen., a oat: Austra¬ 
lian : since ca. 1910. B,, 1942. 

flea-circus. A cheap cinema : Australian : since 
oa. 1925, Baker, (T:— 

flea-pit.^—2. A studio notorious for its low wages : 
glass-painters’ : from ca, 1880. Thp (Johannes¬ 
burg) Sunday Times, May 23, 1937. -3. A second- 
rate, dirty cinema : since ca. 1918 ; by ca. 1939, 
also 8. African, ('f. bug-house, n. 

fleecy. That shearing-slu’d hand who ])ieks up 
the shorn Ih’cces : Australian rural coll. ; late 
C. 19-20. Baker. 

Fleet Air Arm wallah. See matlow, 2. 
Flemington confetti. Rubbish, nonsense, ‘ tripe 

* bulsh ’ : Australian : since ca. 1920. B., 1942. 

Ex the appearama^ of Flemington rac(‘course at the 
clos<^ of a big meeting : pH]>er livery where, t'f. :— 

Flemo. Flemington district (a north-w(‘st suburb 
of Melbourne) ami racecourse : Australian : C. 20. 
Baker. 

fleshy, n.—2. A fl»*sh wound : Australian soldiers' : 
1940 -f-. Lawson Glassoj), We Were the Rats, 194L 
‘“Just a eou])le of lleshies. Be back again in a 
few weeks, dealing it out to old Jerrv again 

flib. 8ee flab. 

flick. A bioscojie: Stellenbosch Eniversity, 
S. Africa : (’. 20, (T. Dutch flikkeren, to dicker. 

flicking.— 2, A corruption (from ca, 1910), orig. 
])erhap3 euplumiistu;, of frickiug. 

flicks.- -3. Searchlights : Air Force ; 1939 - . 

Jackson. I'^x sense 2, 

Flidget Sergeant. .V Flight Sergeant: R.A.F. . 
since ca. 1933. (Atkinson.) Prob. flight ‘ fldget. 

flies* up in the. Pros])erous : theatrical: (.20. 
W. L. George, The Making of an Rnghshnian, 1914. 
ILx the flies of theatrical j. : th(' spai'O over the 
proscenium. 

Flight. In address (rarely otherwise) : Flight- 
Sergeant; R.A.F. coll. : since ca. 1919. Jackson. 
It has never—at least by the Other Ranks—been 
so wideh' used as chiefie. 

flight Louie. A Flight-TJcutenant : R.A.F. ; 
Since ea. 1930. Jackson. Ex lootenant for ‘ lieu¬ 
tenant 

flight magician. A flight-mechanic : Air Force 
since ca. 1925. Jackson. Humorous. 

flights. Hangars : Air Force : since ca. 1937. 
Jackson, ‘ Thus, “ Down in the flights ’’ ’ ; from 
till* hangars the aircraft are moved preparatory to 
flying. 

flimsy.—5. (Cf. sense 2.) .A.n important message 
written on rice payxir, which, if one is captured, can 
be swallowed witliout ill effects : Services : since 
1939. H. & P.—6. A cheque : Australian : C. 20. 
B., 1942. Ex 1.—7. A train order : Canadian rail¬ 
roadmen’s (— 1931). 

fling one up is a variant (R.A.F. ; since ca. 1930) 
of throw one up. Jackson. 

flinking. Employed by youths to impress their 
friends that they are still ‘ he-men ’, not ‘ cissies ’, 
usually if women or strangers might overhear them : 
since ca. 1940. Ex 8.W.-English dial, flink, ‘ to 
fling or toss ’, whence flinker, ‘ a proud woman ’. 

flint (li, 287). See dung (p. 249). I.e, one who 
is true as steel. 

flint for, fix one^S. To put a spoke in someone's 
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wheel; to ‘settle his hash’: ca. 1850-1910. 
H.. 2nd ed., 1800. 

flint it out. To insist on full wages : workmen's : 
C. 19. B. & L. 

flip, n., 3. Also in a motor-car : since ca. 1935. 
H. k P.—4. Earlier in A. Neil Lyons, Clara, 1912. 

flipper, 1 (p. 287). A year earlier in ‘ A Kenl 
I’addy Beal Life in Ireland, 1822.—4. A variant 
form of flapper, 5 (young harlot). 

flit commode. A flight commander (not a rank 
but a function) : R.A.F. : since ca. 1935. Jackson. 
Cf. air commode, 
flit gun. See cap badge. 

float, V., 2 (p. 287) : common, since before 1919, 
at Eton—where it is also a noun (— faux pa^). 
Maqiles.—3. To go : from ca. 1910. Cf. float up 
{Lict.). 

float around. To fly m^arby ‘ in a leisurely fashion 
for the fun of it or to kill time ’ (Jackson) : R.A.F. : 
since ea. 1930. 

floater, ei faux jxif!, was in use at Oxford at least 
as <‘arly as 1913 ; wotness Lunn (p. 78). Its essence 
IS that it recurs.—7. Esp. in floaters and mash, 
sausages and maslu'd potatoes : R.A.F. : since ca. 
1920. Jackson. Ex sense 1 ?—8. An employee 
always on th(‘ move ; (’anadian railroudrncm's 
(— 1931). Also known as a boomer. 

floating one, vbl n. Passing a worthless cheque 
or arranging a loan without definite seeuritv : 
Serxiees, esp. among officers: since ca. 1930. 
H. & P. 

*flock. A bed : tramps’ c. : C. 20. Ex the tl(>ck 
in a mattress. 

flog.—7. (Ex 3.) ‘ To offer for sale ((‘.spi'cially 

when financially embarrassed . , .),’ 11. & P. : 
.Services: since ca. 1935.—8. To borrow without 
permission : Services : since ca. 1937. H. & P. 
(Cf. sense 5.) 

flog one’s donkey. (Of a male) to masturbate : 
low’ (? orig. Cockney): late 19-20. Also flog 
ones mutton —a variant of jerk . . . Also flog the 
bishop (see bishop . , .). 

flog the bung. To use a mallet inslK'ad of the 
regulation ‘ pricker ’ to draw the bung of a cask : 
Naval: mid-(’. 19-2(> ; t b.V 1930. Granville. 

flog the cat.— 2. To vent fine’s bad temper on 
someone : Naval : since ca. 1925. Granville, 
flogging, be. To be saving up one's money very 
carefully : proletarian : mid-C\ 19-20. ; ob. B. & L. 

floor, on the (p. 288). By 1939, low s. Cf. 
familiar .S.E. down and out. 

floor-polish, '^fo prove (someone) to be utterly 
wrong ; a severe defeat, in argument or in a conk*st : 
since ea. 1942. Je)hn Bull, Dec. 2, 1944. Ex ’ to 
wipe the floor with someone ’. 

floosie (or -y). A girl (as companion) : Naval : 
eince ca. 1940. Granville ; John Bull, April 6, 1946, 
Adopted from Xk8. s. For origin, cf. Flossie. 

flop, n.—5. A bed: Canadian railroadmen’s 
(— 1931). Adopted from U.S.A. : see Underioorld. 

flop, do a (p. 288).—3. To faint ; current, esp. 
among \’.A.D.'s, in 1914-18 ; extant. 

floricus is B. & L.’s error iov foricus, q.v. in Diet. 
at forakers. 

florid. Jlalf-drunk ; fuddled: ca. 1770-1830. 
See quot'n at mops and brooms. I.e. flushed with 
drink. 

Flossie. A prostitute : South Africa : C. 20. 
flounder, n.—2. Short for flounder and dab — 
since ca. 1905, of a taxicab. 

flounder-spearing. See spearing flounders. 


Flower pot, the. Covent Garden (Market). 
London taxi-drivers’ : since ca. 1905. Herbert 
Hodge, Cab, Sir?, 1939. Ex the Flower .Market 
there. 

flowers. —2. Orders, decorations, honours or 
degrees, indicated by letters after naim' : Foioes’ : 
1939-}-. They look j)rctty. (Atkinson.) 

fluff, n.— 7. Nonsense, esp. ‘That's all fluff’: 
Au.stralian : ca. 1935-40 (source as for Bovril). —8, A 
railway ticket : Australian low : since ca. 1920. 
B., 1942. 

fluff, V.—7. (Cf. sense 3 in Diet.) To ‘ foozle ’ a 
shot by hitting the ground just behind the ball 
instead of the ball : golfers’ : C. 20.—8, which 
should, chronologically, b(‘ scns(‘ 1, To di.sguisc the 
defects of (a horse): 1822, David Can*\, Infe in 
Paris, ‘ He knew . . , when a roarer had f)eeii fluffed 
for the purpose of sale —9. To susjx- t ; to 
understand; to guess or dc'teet : Ann\, esp. the 
(Biards : since ea. 1910. Gerald Kensh. They Die 
with their Boots Chan, 1941. Also fluff to (some¬ 
one) : to ‘ tumble to ’ him. Prob. ex .sense 2.— 
10. break wind : Australian : sim e ea. 1919. 

B. , 1942. Prob. ex sense 6. 

fluffy ruffles. A girl in rustling yieUiciMts and a 
feather boa: 1890’s. Ex P.S. (and leoer very 
gen.), via the Arnenean illustrated ])enodie.ils. 
flumdoodle. To humbug (someone) .\;istralian ; 

C. 20. Baker. Cf. flumdiddle (j>. 290). 

fl unk . A term ol contemjH ibr, usuallv. a. male ; 
Australian: since ca. 1910. Ihiker. V.\ f\ unkey. 

flush, n. ‘T}h)S<‘ [convicts] with Arm> and Navy 
exp<‘rienee use the word tor money, i.e. 

“flush”,’ H. Wicks, The Prisoner Sp'uk'^. li)38, - 
2. A fellow with plenty of money, esf). if a fV«*«< 
spender: Canadian carnival s. : since ca. 1910, 
Ex the adj. 

flush of all four (aces). See ‘Tavern terms’, 
§2. 

flute. —4. See ‘ Tavern I’erms ’, § 7 (ne.ir end).— 
6. A, to, whistle : police and yirisoii 'vvarders’ ; 
(’. 20. The 11 . in Axel Braeey, School for Sroundnls, 
1934 ; n. and v, in Jim Phelan, Murder htf .Xumln rs, 
1941.—6. A jockey's wliip : Austr.iliaii sporting s. : 
since ea, 1910. Ik, 1942. 

fly, n.—9. (Fx 3.) Esp. give (it) a fly, hare a fly 
(at it), to try it; to make an attenijit : .Vu.-.traliari : 
C. 20. Baker. 

fly a kite. —7. ‘To tell a tall story’ (Baker): 
Australian ; C. 20. 

fly-blow. —2. A flying-boat : R.A.F. : since ca. 
1935. Jackson. By a pun on S.E. by-blow. 

fly-blow, \. To scjiarate (sonu'one) from his 
money ; Australian : C. 20. Baker. Ex fly¬ 
blown, 2 {Dirt.). 

fly-blown, 2. Also New Zealand. (B., 1941.) 
fly by the seat of one’s pants. To fly by instinct 
rather than by instrummits : R.A.E. : since ea. 
1930. Berrey ; Brickhill & Norton, Escape to 
Danger, 1946, ‘ Only the line-shoot flying epics 
turned out by Hollywood could have jirodiuicd the 
legend of the pilot who flew “ by the seat of his 
pants ” 

fly-dusters. Fists: ca. 1880-19‘20. Arthur Bin- 
stead, Mop Fair, 1905. 

*fly gay. Intelligent dupe of a (‘onfidenee 
trickster : Australian c. ; since ca. 1920. Baker. 
On analogy of fly flat (p. 292). See gay. 

fly jerks. ‘ Small pieces of cork suspended from 
the hrim of a tramp's hat to ward off Hies,’ B,, 1942 ; 
Australian ; late C. 19-20. 
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fly the blue pigeon. —2. To ua« the sounding- 
lead : nautical : from ca. 1870. Kipling, Captains 
Couragfous, 1897. 

Fly Wheel. See Chad. 

Flying Cigar—Flying Pencil—Flying Suitcase- 
Flying Tin-opener (all preceded by the). Reap., the 
Wellington bomber (viewed laterally)—the Dornior 
(laterally)—the Hampt<*n and the short-lived 
Hereford bombers (side view, forward section)—and 
the Hurricane tank-buster : R.A.F. : since 1940 
(hrst three) and 1941 (the fourth). H. & P., 194.‘1. 

♦flying cove. One who gets money by pretending 
to be able to BU])ply robbed persons with such 
information as will lead to the recovery of the lost 
goods : c. : ea. 1860-1940. B. & L. 

flying dustman. ‘ The defendant was what is 
ternu'd a Flying Dustman, who , . . paying nothing 
to anyone, goes round th(^ ]»arish collecting all the 
ashes he can, to the great injury of the contractor,’ 
H.iys a uitnesf- in a trial of 1812 in 7’Ar Xtnv Newgate 
Cah'ndnr, \ , 0 19; J. Wight, More Mornings at 
Bow tSlraf. 1827, for a most intorrnative aci'ount: 
coll. : ca. iSOo 70. 

flying elephant ; usually io ph A barrage 
balloon ; sineo I'.f)!). Berrev, 1940. 

Flsdng Fornicator, the. The last tram express 
home ironi London : in many I'highsh provincial 
towns, !•'-]». (h\lord and Cambridge; C. 20. Also 
the Forntrator. 

flying handicap, the. An attack of diarrlupa : 
Australian sporting : 20. B., 1942. Cf. Sheffield 

handicap, 2. 

Flying Horse ; usually in pi. A Closter Cladiator 
airi'raft of the Fleet Air Arm : Naval • since ca. 
1940. (dMiiville. 

fl3ring knacker. A horse flesh buteher in a small 
way: Londoners': ca. 1860 1900. dames Green¬ 
wood, (hid Ffoph in Odd Flares, 188,4. 

Flying Pencil. S<*e Flying Cigar, 
flying pig. 2. An aenal torjiedo : 1940, Berrev. 
l']\ a])]K aranee in the air. 

Flying Suitcase. See Flying Cigar. Also called a 
Flying Tndjiofi ; .laekson. 
joying Tm-opener. See Flying Cigar. 

£o-yok. (Gunpowder : pidgin : Irom ca. 1860. 

B. & Jj. Lit., hre physic. 

foaming at the mouth. See ready to spit, 
♦fob-diver. A jiickjiockot : c. : from «a. 1880 ; 
slighf.ly (»b. ( Binstead.) 

♦fob-worker. A pickpocket specialising in the 
contents lesp. watches) of foh.s : c. : from ca. 181H). 
[The Er( fling N>irs, Ih'c. 9, 1946.) See fob, n., 2, 
in th(‘ f)i(t. Cf. patch-worker, q.v. 

fog, 11 . 2. See Scotch nust, 2.—3. Steam : 

Canadian railroadmen’s (— 1941). 

fog factory. ' A locality w here fogs are plentiful,* 
Berrey ; R.A.F. : since 1949. 
fogies. A ]>n/e-fighter’s colours : boxing : inid- 

C. l9-2t>. Ex fogle, 1 (p. 294). 

fold up, ((B ail aircraft) to crash: (of a 

^STSon) to go sick unexpectedly or without warning : 
Services, esj). R.A.F. : since 1949. H. &i P. Fx 
the ‘ to collajise ’ sense of the S.F. term ; adopted 
from U.S.A. ; jierliaps, semantically, ex the ‘ action * 
of a defective parachute. 

fOO. A favourite gremlin : Royal Australian Air 
Force: 1941 -f. Arbitrary, though perhaps with 
a pun on F.O.O., a Forward Observation Officer. 

foo-foo band. A C. 20 synonvm of squeegee band 
(p. 819). Cf. 

loo-foo barge. A sewage beat on the Yangtsa 


River: Naval: C. 20. Granville, ‘From “ Phew, 
Phew ! ” perhaps ? ’ ; certainly with ref. to Foo, a 
common element in Chim^so place-names. 

foo-foo valve. ‘ A mythical “ gadget ” that’s 
always blamed for any mechanical break-down,’ 
Wilfred Granville, letter of Jan. 7, 1947 : Naval : 
since ca. 1910. 

[Food in 8. and coll, of early 0. 18, as represented 
by Nod Ward, receives the following names ;—In 
gen., belly-timber. Trotters were bullocks' pettitoes 
(1703); sheep’s heads, nappe.rs' nulls (noils), 1704 ; 

‘ pigs’ faces and the like ’ wen^ grunters' muns 
(1704); butter-milk, bonniclabber (1709).] 
food inspector. A tramp : Australian : C. 20. 

B. , 1942. He goes about th(i country sampling food 
wherever he can get a ‘ hand-out ’. 

fool-rogue. ‘ Some officers . . . were what the 
men called “ fool-rogues’’—petty, stu])id, spiteful 
martinets,’ Robert Jilatcliford, My Life in the Army, 
1910 : R»‘gular Army coll. : ca. 1860-1910. 
foosch. Seii Imperial. 

foot-back it. To go on foot, carrying one’s pack : 
Australian coll. : Archer Russell, 1944. And see 

footback. 

foot on the floor, put one’s ; with one’s. To 

accelerate ; by accelerating : motorists’ : since ca. 
1920. 

footback or on footback. On foot : Australian ; 
since ca. 1920. Archer Russell. A Tramp Royal, 
1941 {footback) ; B., 1942 {on /-). Punning horse¬ 
back. 

football. - 2. Se(‘ cricket, 2. 
football feet, have. (Of an aircraft pilot) to make 
excessivi* use of the rudder : R..‘V.F. : since ca. 

19.40. Fi. & P. 

footle around, usually as vbl n., footling around, 

‘ continuously circling over an area in search of a 
target or a landing-ground ’ : E. P. in Ttw Sew 
statesman. Sept. 19, 1942. See footle (p. 295). 
footsack ! See voetsak I in Diet. 
footslogger. See foot-slogger ( Did.). 
footy.— 2. Futile : Society ; since ca. 1944 ; oh. 
Margery Alliiigham, The Fashion in Shrouds, 1948. 

fop’s alley (}>. 295). Earlier fop's corner (nearest- 
the-stage corner of the pit) : W'ycherley, The 
Country Wife, 1675, in form fop comer. (With 
thanks to John Cannon, lOsq.) 

[Fops and gallants receive in the works of Ned 
Ward in the first quarter of C. 18 such various s. 
names as these : butter-box (1704), crack (1703), Joefc 
of Dandy (1703), pilgarlic (1724), skip-Jack (1703), 
sprag (1709), Tom Essence (1703). Matthews, who 
notes that these terms are all pejorative : I doubt, 
however, this sense oi pilgarlic.] 
for ‘ Brighton ’ read ‘ tight ’un ’. A c.p. directed 
at a drunk : R.A.F. : since ca. 1920. 

for crying out loud ! See crying out loud I,, 
for. 

for what we are about to receive. A naval c.p.: 

C. 18-20. C. S. Forester, The Happy Return, 1937, 

‘ “ For what we are about to receive-said 

Bush, repeating the hackneyed blasphemy quoted 
in every ship awaiting a broadside.’ Ex the Grace, 
‘ For what we are about to receive, the Lord make 
us truly thankful 

fore-and-aft, n. ‘ Field service cap, as distinct 
from dress service or peaked cap ’ (Jackson) : 
R.A.F. : since ca. 1925. 

fore and aft, adj. ‘ Descriptive of a sailor’.-! 
clothes, cut on the generous lines known to all,’ 
H. & P. : Services, esp. Navy : C. 20. See fore 
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aft rig {Did.). I.e. with j)Jenty of frrodoni both 
in front and behind. Also free and hlon ing ; 

H. A: V. 

fore-and-after, 2 (p, 296) is (xUnt as Naval 
e. lor ‘ oliicer’s cocked hat with the peak in front ’ 
(Granville), 

fore coach-wheel. S coach-wheel {Did.). 
forecourt, forehatch, forewoman. See forecastle 

{Did.). 

foreigner. An article — e.^^ tlu' model of an 
aircraft- inad(‘ in the Service's time and with its 
inatcrjals : K.A.F. : since ca. 1041. H. & 1*. 
Adopted from civilian workcis, who had used tlie 
term since at least as early as 1930. 
forelo(o)per is a variant of forlo( 0 )per, q.v. in Did. 
foreman, near the door,- near the. Si c near the 
foreman . . . 

foreman of the jury {Diet.) goes back to before 
1650 : see ‘ Tavern k'rnis § 4. 

foretopman''S lock. A (pnlf: Naval: late C. 
.10-‘JO. ‘ Taftrail The 1917. 
forget!... Se<‘ you’d forget... 
fork, n.— 5. A jockey : ,\ustralian sporting : 
('. JO. B., 1942. lie uses his fork so much. 

fork out (j). 297). llathcr, since ca. 1815-20. 
\V. T. Moncrief, The Collecjians, 1820, has fork over. 
♦forks down, put one’s. See put one’s forks down, 
form. —6. A reformatory : South African c. : 
late C. 19-20. The Cape Times, May 23, 1946. 

Formy. H.M.S. Formidable : Naval ; since ca. 
1930. Granville, 

fornicating the poodle. Socf*cking the dog. 
fornicator. ‘ He that passeth backward ' : 
trucks players' : ca. 1650-1720. (.-harles C’otton, 
The Compleat Cam ester, 1674. 

Fornicator, The. See Flying Fornicator. 

Fort. A Flying Fortress : coll. (K.A.F. and 
journalists’): 1941 -y. I’artndge, 1945. 
fortie. Variant (Ik, 1912) of forty, 2 {Did.). 
forty-acre field with her (or him) or in her (his) hat 
(coat, etc.), (I, etc.) wouldn’t be seen crossing (or 
dead in) a. A c.p. of contempt or derision : mostly 
Cockneys’ : late C. 19 -20. To a Cockney, 40 acres 
are a considerable area ; forty is generic for a largish 
number. 

forty-eight. A 48-hour8’ pass or leave : Services 
coll. : since ca. 1914. 

forty pounds of steam behind him, bometimes 
preceded by with. A Naval c.p. a]»plied to some¬ 
one who has received an immediate draft: since 
ca. 1900. Granville. At one time in the Navy’s 
history, safety valves ‘ went off ’ at forty pounds 
pressure. 

forty(-)rod ; red(-)eye. Of illicit whisky going 
from Montana into (-anada in 1889, Captain Burton 
Deane, Mounted Police Life in Canada, 1916, wriU^s, 

‘ The stufif itself w'as known as “ IVirty Rod ”, 
‘‘ Red Eye ”, ” Rot Gut ” and other similarly 
expressive names, and it was invariably of over- 
proof strength, so that it might be doctored by the 
retail vendors. In most cases it was little other 
than coloured alcohol ’ : Canadian s. : since ca. 
1885. In C. 20, rot-gut -- bad beer. In 1914-18, 
the Army applied red-eye to rum. 

foul.— 2. ‘ If the rank is full, and he ‘‘ puts on *’ 
the tail end in the hope that the first cab will “ get 
ofi ” before a policeman catches him, ho “ puts on 
foul ”, When he has done so, he is ” foul 
Herbert Hodge, Cab, Fir?, 1939 : taxi-drivers’ : 
since ca. 1910. Ex the foul of sport, as in ‘ to play 
foul\ 


Foul Weather Jack. —2. Hence, any person sup¬ 
posed to bring bad luck to a ship while ho is on it: 
nautical coll. : late (A 18-20. B. & L. 

found a nail. Round the tail : New Zealand 
sheep-shearers' rhyming s. : t-. 20. B., 1941. 

Foundling, the ; pron. fahnlm. The Harms- 
worth Memorjal Flayground at (V)ram Fields : 
Cockneys’ : from ca. iOlO (?). 
four o’clock. A friar bird : Australian : ( ’. 20. 

B. , 1942. It’s so diabolically matutinal ' 
four-ringed captain. ' A ('aptam R.N. as dis¬ 
tinct from the captain of a shij) who holds a junior 
rank ’ (Granville) : Naval coll. : late C, 19-2(t 

fourpenny. An old, ill-favoured whore: low 
London : ca. 1870-1910. F\ her tarifi. 

fourpenny one, get a. To be slcjt down : Air 
Force : 1940 -f . 

fourteen penn’orth. An award of Iburtecm days 
in the e(‘lls : Naval : C. 20. Granville. Contrast 
the Did. entry. 

fourth, keep a. d'o the explanations at fourth, 
add this one: 1, (diapel ; 2, breakfast; 3, pijie ; 
4, delecatu*n. (This ('ambridgi' interjnetation 
dati'S back to at least, as early a.s 1SS6.) 

fourth, on one’s. Verv drunk : non-aristocratic : 
ca. 187(» -1910. B. L.‘ 

fowl-house, up against one’s. A variant of duck- 
house . . ., q.v. Baker. 

fowl-roost, start a. To assunu' a hvjihenatcd 
surname: Australian: C. 20. B., 1942. 

fowlo. A fowl : pidgin : mid-C. 19 -20. B. & L. 
fox. -7. To puzzle (a jierson) —i*.g. witli a How of 
technicalities or of other erudition ; Serviees' coll. : 
since 1939. H. & B. JOx sense 2. -S. (fix sense 3.) 

‘ To follou an enernv aircraft cunningly ’ (dackson) : 
R.A.F. : 19,39 i . ‘ 

foxes always smell their own hole first. A c.j). (ea. 
1890 1914) uttered by the culprit in an end('a\ our 
(ofUni serious) to shitt the blame of a jiatus on to the 
first complainant. 

♦fragile. (t>f gnls) exyiorted under ago to the 
Argentuie : white-slavers’ c. : C. 20. A. Londres, 
1928. 

fragment. A boy not good enough to yilay in the 
I’erijiatetics, the Eteeti'ras or tiio Voarlings : 
Charterhouse : from 192t>. 

frames. Draught cattle : Australian coll. : late 

C. 19-20. B., 1942. Ex their larg*‘ frames, 

♦franchucha. A French prostitute in the 

Argentine : white-slave c. : late ('. 19-20. (A. 

Londres, 1928.) In Argentine, a Franchucha was 
orig. ‘ Frenchwoman ’. 

framy (or F-). Pvain : taxi-drivers’ : since ca, 
1915. »Sce instalment mixture. A vi ry rare tyiK) 
of shortening from rhyming s. : France and Spain. 
Influenced by pamy (see pamee, p. 606). 

frat, n. Same as fratter in next entry : since late 
1945. John Bull, June 8, 1946, 
frat, V. To fraternise : Armed Forces’ : since 
May 1945. By back formation. Hence, fratter, a 
fraterniser. (North of the Brenner, the Allied 
Forces in 1945 referred to Austrian girls aafrats.) 

♦frazzle, v. To rob : Australian c. : C. 20. 
B., 1942 Ex. done (or worn) to a frazzle. 

Fred Kamo. ‘ A train made up of goods and 
passenger stock. In use among the L.M.S. em¬ 
ployees ca. 1930. (As Fred Karno has not ayiyieared 
on the halls for many years it is yjrobably earlier) ’ : 
J. A. Boycott, letter of Dec. 1938. 

Fred Kamo’s Army.—2 . Hence, in the war of 
193^-46, ‘ the Army on Home Service, and par- 
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licularly tho HjK'cialist. branches regarded M’ith a 
sal.irical eye ’ (H. 1\). 

Fred Kamovs Navy. ‘ Or Harry Tates LkjU 
Horse. The auxiliary Patrol ; terins . . . resus- 
eitated in tin* Hitler War ’ (Oranville) : Naval : 
1914 -t . 

Freddies, flnmge Free State gold stocks and 
shan's : Stock Fxchangf': (\ 20. 

free and blowing. See fore-and-aft. Strictly 
worn by Petty Ollicers, E.Ii.A.'s, Accounts and 
Sick Berth ratings. 

free chewing-gum. A chin-strap : Australian 
noldiers’: 19119 4. B., 1942. 

free expenses. A free disiienHarv : South .African 
low s. : since ea. I9.'{0. ((;. P. \\ ittstoek, letter ol' 

May 23, 194(1.) A ])un. 

free gratis {p. 300) is to be dated from mid-C. IH. 
'riiotnas Bridges, .1 Translation of Homer, 177(h 
says, concfTning f)i< (jratis, that ‘the common 
jK'ople ’ al\\ays ]iut, tlu'se two words tog»‘t}ier. 

free-holder, 2, is recorded as early as 1050; s<‘e 
‘ 'ra\(Tn t.erms ', § 9. 

free object. A non-convict scttliT : Australian : 
ca. 1HB> 70. A. \\iirr'\i{. Settlers and Conrirts, 1847. 
Punning ‘ Iree subject ’. 

free of sense as a frog of feathers, as ; or .. . from 
. . .from, (’ornplete fool : Australian : C. 20. 
Baker. 

free school. Sei* ‘ 'ravcrn terms ', § 3. 

Freedom Comer. Hyde J'urk ('orner, famous for 
its orators 20. 

Freeman, Hardy and Willis. A s\non\m of 
thougli much l(‘ss iisisl than, Tip, Stpoah, and 
Wilfitd (]). (i33) mostly B.A.F. : since ca. 1921. 
.lacksoii. Prom]»t.( d by the older term and apjiroxi- 
iuat(‘ly efjiii-\ocal with it. 

Freemans is au Arm\ shortening {(A 20) oi Harry 
Fiu man's (see Freeman's , . ., ]'• 300). 

freeze, \ 2. 'j'o send (someone) to (k)ventr\ : 

ServKc olbeers' • since ca. 1925. II. & P. 

freeze, do a. —2. lienee, to be ignonal, neglected, 
o\eilooke(l. Australian; since ca, 1910. B., 1942. 

freezer. -4. A ('. 20 Salvation Arm\ term. 
‘ (ieneral Brain well Booth was in the hahit of 
jMitting too em'rgetie oflieers into what was called 
the " Iret'zer " that is, simding them to remote 
and unexciting posts where their ardour would soon 
' • lootnotc on ]). 177 of Malcolm Muggeridge, 
The Thirties, 1940. AVilliam Bramwcll Booth 
liccarnc tlie Salx'ation Army's chief organiser, at the 
ngc of 20, in 1882 ; in 1912, Ik* became its General.— 
5. A jirisoii : Australian low ; ('. 20. B., 1942. 

French!, pardon (or excuse) the. I’lease ( xeuse 
the strong language ; non-aristocratic c.p. : from 
ca. 1910. Miciiacl HaiTison, AU the Trees were 
(ireen, 1930, ‘A bloody sight better (pardon the 
French !) than most.’ 

French by injection. See injection ... 

^French Consular Guard, the. French prostituk^s 
(Frarichiuihas) plying around the French C/oneulate 
.at Buenos Aires": c., esp. wliite-Blavers’ : C. 20. 
(A. l.-ondreB, 1928.) 

French king, to have seen the. See ‘ Tavern 

terms § 8. 

French kiss {Diet.) : lingual. 

French letter. —2. A wind indicator : R.A.F. : 
since ca. 1925. Formerly, often called a ‘ wind- 
Bock ’. Ex shape. 

French seventy-five (written 75). A ‘Tom 
Oollins ’ mixed with champagne : since ca. 1918 ; 


oh. Alec Waugh, Jill Somerset^ 1930. Ex its 
jiotency. 

French tricks. (Junnilingism, iienilingism: 
coll. ; mid-C. 19-20. 

Frenchman. —2. ‘ An Anglo-French printing ma¬ 
chine ’ : printers’ : from ca. 1870 ; oh. B. & !>. 

fresh, 3 (301). One year earlier in Sessions^ 
1828.—5. Uninitiated : e. : mid-(J. 19-20. B. k L. 

fresh and blood. ' Brandy and port wine, half 
and half,’ Spy, 1825 : Oxford University : ca. 
181.5-00. 

fresbgO, all. A1 fresco ; a sol. dating from ca. 
1890, Eb]>. as in Fdwin Pugh, A Street in Suburbia, 

1895, ‘ It’s nice ter be iibk* ter take yer tea like this 
—all fre.shgo, vz tlie saying is.’ 

freshish. Verging on dninkeniK'HS, nearly tijisy : 
County K. : ca. 1819-00. P. Egan, London, 1821. 

freshman’s river. ‘ The Cam above Newnham 
Mill ’ : Cambridge undergraduates’ : from ca. 1860. 
P>. k L. 

fret one’s fat. To worry ; low : from ca, 1880. 
Pugh (2). (Jf. fret one's giblets in the Did. 

frey, V.i, : esp, as vhl n., freying, courting, eourt- 
shi]) : South African: 1938 j-. Professor W. S. 
Maekie in 7'he Cape Argus, July 4, 1940, ‘ Simply an 
Anglieising of Alricaans “ vry ’* in its sense of “ to 
court "—itself ex Uuteh vrije.n, “ to court ’'—8., 
“To y>et, to spoon 

fri cking . A s. euphemism for f**Jdng, adj. : 
C. 2(k On or ex frigging, adj. 

Friday while (p. 302). Lieutenant Wilfred 

Granville. R.N.N’.H.. has neatly solved the origin : 

‘ Lcavii from Friday noon to Monday. . . . The 
North (.’ountry u'hile : until ’’. That is, “ Friday 
until Monday 

fridge. • 2. Prison : Australian low ; since ca. 
1910. Cf. freezer, 5. 

fried eggs. Legs : Australian rhyming s. : C. 
20. (A. A. Martin, letter, 1937.) 

friend. The man who keeps a harlot as his 
mistress : (better-class) whores’ euphemistic coil. : 
Irom ca. 1870. ‘ Oh yes, I have a friend.’ 

friend, boy ; girl friend. Seti boy friend, 
friendies. A friend : Christ’s Hosjiital : inid-C. 
19-20. Marjiles. 

frig-up. A muddle, confusion : Australian : 
C. 20. Baker. 

frilled lizard. ‘ A man with a whisker-framed 
face ’ (B., 1942) : Australian : (J. 20. Family 

likeness. 

frippence. Threejjence : sol., esp. Cockne}^ : C, 
19-20. 

irippet ; usually a hit of frippet. A young 
lady : military (oflieers’) : from ca. 1933. Origin ? 

tripping. Bickering ; a more or le-ss continuous 
irritation, jietty quarrelling, esp. between husband 
and wile : Society and middle-class : since ca. 1919. 
In, e.g., W. Somerset Maugham, The Circle, 1921. 
lk‘rha}>s ‘ tearing things to tatters ’ : (T. C. 16-17 
Fr. fripon, a rag, and Lancashire /rip, something 
worthless, 

’Frisco. San Francisco : a coll, contemned by 
the cultured : from ca. 1880. 

*frisk for. To take from (the person) : c. : C. 20. 
W. L. Gibson Cowan, Loud Report, 1937, ‘ You have 
to keep your eye open for some cop who’ll frisk you 
for a quid or threaten to take you up.’ Ex frisk, 
V., 2. 

♦fritter. Bacon-rind und/or bacon-fat wrapped 
up in rag to serve as a fire-lighter; tramps’ o.; 
C. 20. 
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Fritzkrieg. ‘ Facetious for a German bombard¬ 
ment/ Berrey : Se}>t. 1040-IVlay 1941 ; tliereafter 
hardly ever used, the strain on the air-raid victims 
causing faeetioiisness to wear thin. See Fritz 
{Diet.) and blitz (Addenda) : Ger. Kricg, warfare, 
frivols. Frivolities : since oa. 1920. 
friz or frizz.—3. A female rnembta’ of a show or 
carnival : Ganadian carnival s. : since ca. 1920. 
Ex frizzed hair. 

frock-hitcher. A milliner, esp. one in a small 
way : urban ; ca. IHHO-lOlo. Arthur Binstead, 
Moj) Fair, 190;"). 

frog, —7. A £1 note ; Australian : since ca. 1920. 
B., 1942. A shortening of Australian rhv'ining s. 
frog-skin sovrin £1 : late C. 19-20. 

frog-footed ; flat-footer. Resp. adj. and n. for a 
person going on foot : ca. 1S70 1910. B. & B. 

frog from (or of) feathers, as free of (or from) 
sense as a. See free of sense ... 

frog it (p. 303). The military usage was adopted 
from the language of showmen, who used it befon— 
and after—B. H. hhnerson, Signor Lippo, 1893. 
The origin is prob. frog and toad (p. 3()3j. 
frog-skin. See frog, 7, 
from clew to ear-ring. See clew to ... 
from over yonder, h rom Ireland : tadors’ coll. : 
mid-(^ 19-20. B. & L. 

fromage ! Hard eheesj* ! ; ca. 1 890-1 90.> at the 
Royal Military Academy. Thid. Th(* pun being 
on ¥t, froinagi, cheese. 

front, n.. 1 : since ca. 1930, also Australian. B., 
1942.—2. The scmie of a thuTs o])erations : e. : 
anglicised ca. 1929 from U.S. Julian Franklyn, 
This Gutter Life, 1934. Ex .shop-/ron^s. 

front, V., 1, is not ob. in .Australia. Sidney J. 
Baker, letter, lOtt). 

front, adj. Angry ; vexed • Winchester (the 
school) ; from ca, 180<i. B. cV L. Ex affiont(d. 

front, show a. To turn out in haste, and as best 
one can, lor a short-notice ])arade : uiditary : from 
ca. 1870 ; ob. Tbid. 

front stuff. A smart ap])earanee desigm^l e.sp. to 
impress either prosp<*ctive du]K‘s or on(*'8 com¬ 
panions : low ; since ca. 1930. See ‘ front ’ m 
Underworld. 

froom or frume, adv. In an orthodox (religious) 
manner : .Jewish coll., almost sol. : late G. 19 -20. 
Ex the adj.. q.v. in Dirt. 

frouster or frowster. A wearer of warm clothes 
in tlic summer: JSbival cadets’: since ea. 1880. 

‘ Taffrail ', The Suh, 1917. See frousty, n. and v., 
in Dirt. 

frozen on the stick. Stricken with fear : R.A.F. : 
since ca. 192r). .Jackson. See stick, n. 13. 

*fniit. A ‘ pouf ’ : c. : anglicised, ex U.S., in 
1937. (See es}). Underworld.) 

fruit machine. An anti-aircraft predictor : A.A. 
crews’ : since ca, 1939. If. & P, Ex its appear¬ 
ance.—2. See gooseberries, 3. 

fruit salad. ’ A large collection of medal ribbons 
which imns to three or more rows,’ H. & P. : 
Services, esp. the R.A.F. : since ca. 1919. As 
worn on the left breast, where they made a colourful 
display. 

fry, V.—2. ‘ If the “ mike ” should begin “ frying ” 
or picking up camera noises, “ Sound ” in his “ ice 
box ” (so called because it is usually very hot inside 
the glass-fronted booth) would soon protest to the 
“ slinger ” (or microphone operator) ’ : The 

Evening News, Nov. 7, 1939 : cinema : since ca. 
1930. 


f^ck (p. 30o). Certainly not ex the Gr. or L. word 
mentioned in the Dirt. ; almost certainly cognate 
with the Batin v. pungere and n. pugil, both ex a 
radical nu'aning ‘ to strike ’ ; semantically, there¬ 
fore, f*rk- links with prick, 3 (p. 0;')9). 

f*ck, create. In Iirotcsimg, to dis])lay annoyance 
or anger : low^ : since ca. 1920. (T. create (Dirt.). 

fck!, like. Exjiressive of extreme si^epticism or 
aversion ; ‘ certainly not ! ’ : low : late C. 19-20. 
Synonyms: like buggery! and like hell! Also in 
form did (or will) I (etc.) buggery or f*ck or hell!, 
1 certainly didn’t or won’t. 

f*ck all. A low variant of damn all : nothing : 
late (’. 19 20. 

f*ck ’em all ! A c.p. exjiressive of (usually 
rln‘(‘rful) defiance : since ca. 1920. In the song 
Bless 'Em All the orig. words w-ere f*ck 'em all. 

f*'ck like a rattlesnake. (Of tlu' male) to coit 
vigorously : low' Australian : Irom ca. ISO."). (Jf. 
mad as a cut snake, q.v. 

f^^ck me gently ! ; -pink ! Exclamations of 
surpn.se or wondei-ment ; .since ca. 1920, 1910, resp. 

f’*^ck me ! said the Duchess more in hope than in 
anger. A C.J)., current since ca. 1910. Cl. ‘ hell 1 ’ 
said the Duchess. 

f’''ck-pig. .V thoroughly un})l'*;isant man : low 
Cockney : from ca. 1870. 

f’ek-up of, make a. To fail miserably at ; to 
sjMul utterly ’ low coll. : C. 20. 
t^ck you. Jack, I’m fire-proof! fSee fire-proof. 

f*Cked, adj. lOxtremely weary : (utterly) ex¬ 
hausted ; late 19 20. Ex f*ck, ^. (p. 30o). 
Here, tie* German origin fie ken, " to striki* ’ --is 
clear, ('onqian* tlu* low-.American-slang terms re¬ 
corded by llcTiry Leverage in Flynn's, ,lan. 24, 
192.") ;—‘ lick, v. J'o light ; to beat , lii’ked, adj 
i'iealen ; <‘xhaust(‘d. lieker, n. ,\ tighter ; a rough.’ 

f’^cked !, go and get ; go and f*ck yourself. Run 
HW.i\ and .stoj) bothering me ' : low' : niid-G. 19 20. 

< 1. get joined ! and get stuffed I 
f’^cked-up and far from home is a variant, jnob. 
the orig. (for it dates from 1899), of f*ckcd and fai 
from home, q.v. in Diet. 

f*Cking the dog ; OCI*. elal)orated to fornirating 
the poodle. Irritating and sen.sidess occiqiation : 
Ganadian soldiers’ : G. 20. 

fuddle, on the. Engaged in drinking ; on a 
drinking bout: coll.: G. 19. Session.^, May 18J.") 
(kSurn‘y cases). 

fuddle, out on the. Out on a day’s drinking : 
(low) coll. : mid-(;. 19-20. B. it L. .See fuddle, 
II., 3 (Dirt.). 

fudge, n.—4. ‘ Batf* New's ’ column : journalists’ : 
Bince ea. 1920. l)avid Hume, Requiem for Rogues, 
1912. Often the type is blurred, the ink not having 
had time to dry. 

fug, n.—3. (Prob. e.x sense 1 ; cf. sense 2.) A 
}>refect : Marlborough Golh'ge : mid-('. 19-20. 

(f’ommunieation, Feb. 1,3, 1939, from Mr Peter 
Bomfo.rd, to whom I owe all Addenda terms from 
the Gollege.) 

fug-footer. An informal game played with a 
small ball : Harrovians’ : from ca. 1880. Bunn. 

fug out. To clean or tidy (a room) : Rugby 
School ; since ca. 1880. To take the fug out of it: 
Hce fug, n., 1 (p. 30,1). 

fug pants. Thick winter underwear: Naval : 
since ca. 1925. Granville. 

fug trap. A ventilator above a study door: 
Marlborough College ; since oa. 1870. See lug, 
n., 1 (p. 305). 
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fngger. A waRte-papcr haftket: Tonbridge: 
]a1.e ('. 19-20. Maq)leH. Smelly, muHfcy. 

Fuhrer’s boys, the. TLe German armed forces : 
Naval offieens’ : 1939-45. 

full as an egg.—2. In Britain it also applies to 
food : 20 : coll, rather than s, 

full as a goog. (’ompletely drunk : AuKtralian : 
►inee ca. 1925. Baker. 

full bore. At full H])eed ; B.A.F. eoll. : since 
PH. 1925, dackson, ‘ Thus, “ I uent alter him full 

trtn* ” ’ ; Biickhill & Norton, Escape to Danger^ 

194h {passim). Kx motoring eoll. (dating from ca. 
191H). 

full dig. ‘ Bull allowance (►f pay ’ (B. & L.) : 
low classf^s’ ; from ca. 1870 ; very oh. 
full distance. Sec- go the full distance, 
full frame, have a. I'o ha\e obtained regular 

(inpl(*vment alter being a temjiorary hand : 

j)rui1.ers’ : from ca. 1800. B. k L. 

full hand, a. SyphdiH and gonorrheea simul¬ 
taneously : Austirahan : 20. Jb, 1942. 

full house. —2. A rru.xed grill : Naial ; since ca. 
19.30. Granville. 

full jerry. 'I'o understand eom]>letely—in every 
'let.ail and ini])lication : AuHtralian low : C. 20. 
B.. 1942. See jerry, v., 1, m IUrt. 

full on. — 3. .A bookmaker that is ‘full on’ a 
horse is one m ho has so many bet.s placed on that 
bof se that he risks losing imndi money to the betters: 
1808. AU the Year Rnaad. June 13. 

full private. An ordinary Tommy : Army : 
MiU'e ea. 1910. 

full to the guards. Bead <lrunk .- nautical: (’.20. 

. McKee, Earth af Suez, 1930.) K.\ nautical j, : 
;.t , lull t(» tlu' top ot a vessid. Gl. full tO the buug 
.n the Jhet. 

[■^fumbles. GIom'.s: c. : mid-(\ 19-20. B. & L. 
A suspect term. Almost certainly an error for 
lamblers, cj.'. m Jhet ] 

fun, have ; mostly as vbl n., having fun, (a being 
mgaged in) a raid, an attack: Army oftieiTs’: 
1941 —. Suggested by party, 2. 

fun of Cork, the. A very ‘ gocal t,im(‘ ’ : Aus¬ 
tralian : 20. B., 1942. Adojited from Irish 

immigrants. 

funny, n. (P- 308). ‘ The origin is probably 

Jajiaiiese furu, a bout. Turchas, 1025, “ The 
luniiies or to(‘-boats came out t.() m(‘et us E. V. 
(natenby, letter ol Oct. 10, 1938.—2. In filmland, 
the comic man is called the funny : since ea. 1910. 


Cameron McCabe, The Fare on the Cutting ’ Room 
Floor, 1937.—3. A comic (magazine or newspaper) : 
Canadian : since ca. 1920. The Evening News^ 
Jan. 9. 1940. 

funny, get or turn. To feel - esp. to show that 
one f(‘(‘ls—offended ; coll. : C. 20. »See funny, 1 
{Dirt.). 

funny-face. A jocular term of address : coll. : 
late G. 19-20. Gf. face-ache {Diet.). 

funny fellows (or -ers). Bolicemen, esp. the 
Goll(‘ge-trairied ones : London, esp. children’s : 
since ca. 1935. (.Mrs G. H. Langford, letter of 
July 29, 1941.) 

Furibox. The aircraft carrier Furious: Naval: 
1939-45. Graiuille. 

furphy (p. 308). T’erhH])B rather e.v the tall 
stones told by Josej)h Furjihy (1843-1913), the 
‘ Tom Gollins ’ who wrote Such Is Life, 1903. 

fusilier. Dathig from ca. 1800, jt is, in the 
main, an Army term and is now ob. ; (’rirnea, by 
the way, had . • f befrjre the end ot the G.\V. 
Thus in Richards, writing of the beginning ot C. 20 : 

‘ A good deal of rhyming-slang was iisi'd in those 
days . . . Beer was jiig's ear” or “ Grnnea ” or 
” Fusilier ”, but if a W elshman w’ent into a pub 
where a Highland solider was, of the regiment w'hose 
sfjuare was once broken by the Mahdi's dervislu's 
in the Sudan, he would sometimes a.sk tor a ” juut 
of ‘ broken-squan' ’ ”. 'J'hen he w'ould hav'e ins 
b<41\tull of scraj>ping.' 

Fusdier, you’re a. A contemptuous c.p. tVtun 
one Rifleman to another : Regular Army : ca. 
1890 1920. 

fuss-arse. A fussy pm'son : rural coll. : from ca. 
1880. ('t. fuss-pot (]>ict.). 

fusters I A claim to ‘ liHM* first go ’ in a game : 
Cockney school-children's : from ca. 1870. 

future at all, no ; no future in it or in that. Of 

these catch-phra.ses (Services', eH]>. IL.A.F.), the 
former implies danger in the sorth' concerned, 
whereas the lattiT i itlier does the same or merely 
hints that the job concerned is a thankless one : 
since 1939. Thf Obsirnr, Oct. 4, 1942 (both 
phrasea) ; H. & R., no future in it (“ ]»articularly 
hazardous ’) ; .lackson, no future in that (* Implies 
a thankless job ') and 7io future at all (‘ Implies a 
dangerous job'). F.x civilian pre-Septembt;r-1939 
lamiliar English Thre's no future tn it —or in it 
at all —as ajiphed to love affairs. 


G 


g for r is a mark of illiteracy, esp. among Gock- 
nevs : (A 19-20 ami juob. from much -* arlier. Seen 
best in (g{g)spfc{t), expect. This s merely one 
Hs]>cct of that dulling of sharp consonants which 
characteris(‘s illiterate sju'cch. 

g’. Good; esp. in (/day, /morning, g'night as 
greetings : coll., mostly proletarian : C. 19-20, and 
prob. longer. 

G.G., the. The Governor-General : New Zea¬ 
land and Australian coll. : late C. 19-20. B., 

1941. 

g.i. or G.I. A birthday, a ‘ beano ’, a prentice’s 
attaining journeymanship : tailors’ : mid-C. 19-20. 
B. & L. Not, as is sometimes stated, ‘ great 
•independence ’ but ‘ general indulgence ’.—2. An 


American soldier (not an officer) ; adopted in 1943 
from U.F.A. E.\ ‘ general issue ’ as applied to 
clothes and equipment. 

G.O.F. Good Old Friday ; schoolteachers’ c.p. : 
C. 20. 

G.O.M., the. This is the nicknominal form of 
the Grand Old Man, q.v. {Diet.). To his political 
intimaU's, Gladstone w as knoivn as Mr G. ; but 
Mr G. is ineligible. 

G.P.I. Eccentricity ; (extreme) folly : medical 
staulents’ : C. 20. Ex its lit. sense, General 
Paralysis of the Insane^ 

g.p. on, have a. To be much in love with (some¬ 
one) ; ca. 1905-15. I.e. grande potfffiotk 
G.R. navvy. See navvy, 2 . 
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G-string. Sco ‘ Prisoner-of-War Slang \ 13.—2. 
Frenulnrn prepntii : low; ('. 20. 

gab, chuck the. I n talk lluently or well; to 
* tell the tale ’ : low : V. 20. I'^'rank Jennings, 
Tramping xvith Tramps, 1032. Ex gab, n., 2 {Did.). 

gabby, n. Water: Australian; mi(l-(l 10-20. 
11., 1042. Aboriginal. 

*gadgy. A man : c. ; from ea. 1010. Of North 
Country origin. 

gaff, n.—13. Synonymous with gaffer, 12. Cana¬ 
dian carnival s. ; (-. 20. 

*gaff, One^S. One's ])laee of abode : o. : C. 20. 
Cf. gaff, n., 10 {Did.). 

g^ joint. A game of chance wh(>re there is no 
chance ot winning : Canadian carnival : C. 20. 

Gaff Street. Theatreland ; more geiVTally, the 
West End : London taxi-driv(Ms' : siru'e ca 1020. 
Herbert Hodge, It's Draughtg in Front, 103S. where 
also ; ‘ Before the theatre's broke—or, as w(' say ; 
the “ galfs burst ” ’. 

gaffer.—11. The man who runs a gambling game 
or device : Canadian earniv al s. ; C. 20. -12. Ilt'iiee, 
the brake with which he stops the wheel, etc., at any 
desired number : id. : id. 

gag, n.—8. (C'f. 3.) A handbill ; sporting ; ca. 
1810 -OO, Bo.riana, TIT, 1821. 

gag, V., 3 (p. 310). As ‘ to gird, to nag, (gag at) 
to scold ’ : earlier in Sessions, 8ept. 1837. 

gaga (Did.), according to a Erench scholar, came 
into U80, ca. 1875, in the theatrical world, and it is 
derived ex Fr. a. gdteux, an old man feeble-minded 
and no longer able to control his body, itself ex 
Standard Fr. gdter, to impair, damag<‘, H])oil. 
gage.—C. A (■. 18 variant ol gager (Diet.). 
gaggle. A minibi'r of aircrait; ‘ a gaggle of 

Jerries ’ : Naval ; 1930-45. Ex ‘ a gaggle ofg<‘(\sc ’. 
gajit is a rare (mainly ('. 20) .spelling of gadget, 
gal, 1 (p. 312) app. began rather lower in tho 
scale : J. Wight, Bow Street, 1824, ‘ Gal—cockney 
lor girl ’. 

gi !, I’ll have your. See I’ll have your gal ! 
gal nymph. A liou.semaid : Wmchesbir ('ollege ; 
from ca. 1880 ; very ob. 

galah. A chap, fellow, ‘ bird ’ : Australian: 
C. 20. Lawson Glassop, We Were the Rats, 1944. 
An Australian cockatoo. 

galee. Bad language : Anglo-Indian : from ca. 
1860. B, & L. Ex Hindustani gali. 

galinipper, 8ee gallinipper (Did.). 
gaUanty show. 8ee galanty show (Did.). 
galley-slave. —2. A proof-reader : C. 20. Mostly 
jocular. 

gallop one’s antelope—one’s maggot; jerk one’s 
mutton ; pull one’s pudding. Synonyms of pull 
one’s wire (Did.) : low : resp. C. 20 Cockneys’, 
niid-(^ 19 20 ; gen., from ca. 1870 ; gen., from ca. 
1890, The second seems to have been prompted 
by get cockroaches (Did.); the fourth may have 
originated pull one’s wire ; the first occurs in 
J. Curtis, They Ride by Night, 1938. 
galloping horses. See lighting cats. 

Galloping Jack. Brigadier-General J. R. Roy- 
8ton : military ; late C. 19-20. He served dashingly 
in the South African War ; his reminiscences wore 
published, under that title, in 1937. 

gallowses. Braces ; Sedgley Park School : ca. 
1800-60. The Cottonian, Autumn, 1938. With a 
pun on hanging, 
gallumph. See galumph (Did.). 
galluptious is a variant spelling of galoptious 
{Diet,), 


gam on, as in ‘ He’s gammin’ on dumb ’ (he’s 
pretending to be dumb), is a C. 20 corruption of 

gammon, v.. 2 (Did.). 

Gamaliel. There is some confusion hero; 
obviously Ads w in. 12-17, refers to Gallio. 

gamble, go the. To make a bet : s])orting : from 
ca. 1880. B. & L. 

game, n.—7. Camenoas ; courage ; pugilistic : 
ca. 1810-50. Jio.riana, T, 1818 (conctuning Tom 
(’rib), ‘ ... is game or gluttony exhibited in ('very 
om^ of his corupie.sts '. 

game as Ned Kelly, as. Extrenudv brave ; 
willing to tackle heavy odds ; Australian ; lato 
19-20. B., 1942. E.x the famous bushranger 

(1854 80), who held out against the police lor two 
yt'ars. 

gammon the draper. ‘ When a man i.s without 
a shirt, and is buttom'd up close to his neck, t • 
mak(‘ an ajipearanee ot (‘h'ardine.ss, it is termed 
‘■gammoning tiii' draper”,' Pu'ree ICgan, Lif<‘ tu 
London, 1821 ; e<i. 1810 .50. 

gammy arm ; gammy-eyed ; gammy leg. 
gammy, adj., 4 (Did.), gammy ville. See gammy, 
adj., 3 (Diet.). 

gander, n.—2, (.Also v.) A--to - look through 
the mad or over anotlH'r's shoulder at a letter oi a 
new.spafM'i'; S('rvie<'s, ('s]). B.A.P. : sniee 1‘U! 
H. & P. Adojited ex l'.S..\. (et. Am. rubh^rneek) ; 
the gamh'r is a long-neeked bird. 

gandy month. A jiroletanan form of gander- 
month (Did.). 

gaol, there are worse in. See worse in gaol (Du t.), 
gapeseed. Si c gape-seed (Did.). 
garden, n.—2. A freight, yard : Canadian rai!- 
roadnu'ii's ( — 1931). Iroiue. 

gardening. —2. Mine-drop])ing from aircraft : 
Bomb(‘r Command : 1910 5. 

gardie (or -y) is a jihonetic variant of guardy 
(p. 3.59). 

gargle, n.-- 2. Strong drink : 1872, Edward Lear, 
More, .\onsruse, 

‘There was an old man of the Daigle 
W'ho })ureha.s(‘d six ban els ot Gargle ’ ; 
extant. E\ .sen.si' 1. 

gargler. Throat; Cockneys': from ca. 1890 
Cdarence Rook, The Hooligan Nights, I89t), ‘ TIh'K' 
was the little bleeder gt'ttin’ black in the lace troo 
its night-dress bein’ tied too tight round it.s gargler.” 
Cf, gargle, liquor. 

garotte ; garotting. S(ic garrotte, garrotting in 

the Dirt. 

garters.—2 . ‘ '’J'he streamers jurn]>ed by the iadv 
ridt'r,’ Edward Seago, Sons of Sawdust, 19.34 ; 
circu.s : late (’. 19-20. 
gas !, or out goes the. See or out... 
gas (or G.), the. A person representing the Gas 
Company : coll. : C. 20. E.g. in David Frome, Mr 
Simpson Finds a Body, 1933. 

Gas and Water ^cialists, the. The rabi<in 
Society : political : since ca. 1910, Ex their obses¬ 
sion with the social service.s. 
gas-cape stew. See ‘ Prisoner-of-War Slang ’, 10. 
ga8(-)!ace. A synonym of gas-bag, 3 (p. 317) ; 
but not before 1939 : Services. H. & P. 
gas-pipe. See gaspipe (Did.). 
gas-pipe cavalry (p. 317). Current in 1914-18, 
es]). among tho Regulars. 

gash, adj. A shortening of gashion (p. 317); 
often— spare ’ or ‘ available ’ ; Naval: since oa. 
1915. Robert Harling, The Steep Allantick Stream^ 
1946. Cf. 
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gash, the. Waste food ; an over-issue; any¬ 
thing surplus : Servi<*os (mostly Naval) : since ca. 
1910. H. & P. Cf. gash, 1 (U/cf.), but imm. ex 
gashion (ibid.). 

gash-boat ; -hand ; -shoot. A stand by duty 
boat ; a rating temjiorarUy idle ; refuse shoot : 
Naval : since ca. 1920. Granville. All thr(*e. so 
named because ‘ over ’ or ‘ spare ’ ; See ])rec. jiair of 
entri(‘s. 

gashions. Extra rations : Naval : sinc(* (;a. 1920. 
Granville. See gash and, in Diet,, gashion. 

gat. —-3. (Ex 2.) H(*nce, a machine-gun : K.A.E.: 
sinci' ca. 19I3(>. Jackson. 

gate, n.—f). A switch : ('anadian railroadmen’s 
(— 19131). Jocular. (3f. : - 

gate, go through the. To open the throttle— 
hcnct*, lly at full sjieed : ll.A.F, ; since (?a. 192r>. 
11. (t 1'. Not (juite synonymous with (urn up the 
irirk, for (jo tlirouijh (he gate is to ofien the throttle 
in an einergcncv, wlicri'as in th(“ other there is no 
implication of urgency. Sec also go through the gate. 

gate, on the. (See the Dirt.) I’erhajis the ex- 
pl.ination ot tin* last sense is that th<‘ names of 
persons on the daiiger-bst are left with the' [lorter at 
the gak-. 

gate and gaiters. Naval allusion to ‘ a<‘vcM» 
fliscij)hn<‘’ : 20. Granville, ‘ ()riginat«‘d at 

hale Island, the Naval Gunmny School and hot- 
la*d of discipline. Gunnery instructors are iiotial 
for the resonance of their voices, and th<‘ gaiters 
they wear ari' symbolic of much sijuafl-diill.’ 
gates of Rome. Home: rhyming; C. 20. 
gats. Sec gat (/>/W.). 

gaucho ; usuall\ m [>1. ‘ When the Ashkenazim 

(.levs from North and Central Euro])e) arc dis¬ 
cussing the Se]>hardim (.l(‘ws from Sjiain and 
Portugal) they soriK'times refer to them as tho 
(tauehos,' Julian Eranklyii, Ictk'r of Sept. 13, 1940 : 
since ca. 1930. (raue/io, a cowboy of the pamiias 
and a notable horsmiian, is of mi.xi'd Sjianish and 
Indian descent, the Spaniards used to be notable 
horsemen (caballeros) ; gaucho prob. derives ex 
Ar.iucan cauchu, * xvanderer ’ (Wi'bster’s) ; the 
Sephardim came from Sepharad, credibly identified 
with S]>ain (G.ICD.). 

gawdelpus. A heljiless jicr.son : Cockney : late 
(’. 19-20. A. Ned Lyons, Clara, 1912. I.e. a 
Cod-hel p-Hs. 

gawdfer. A corrupted shorkming of God forbid 
{Diet.): C. 20. 

*gay, n. A du]ie : Australian c. (esp. prostitutes’ 
and confidmiee-tnekstcrs’) : C. 20. Kybe Tennant, 
Foveaux, 1939. Cf. gay, adj., 1 (]>. 319). 

gay !, that’s all. A Cockney c.p. ol agreement : 
ea. 1900-IT). Pugh, ‘“There, that’s all gay,’’ ho 
broke off, ])acifically.’ Ex all gay {Did.). 

gay, turn. To hecome a prostitute : since ca. 
1S70. (A. Nell Lyons, Clara, 1912.) 

gay girl ; gay woman.^ A prostitute: non- 
anstoeratic : mid-G. 19-20; ob. 15. Si L. See 
gay, 1 {Diet.). 

gazebo ; gazook. A foolish fellow ; Australian : 
niid-(’. 19-20. 15rian i’eiiton, Lajidtalcers. 1934 
(the former) ; Brian Benton, Inheritors, 193G (tho 
latter). Ci. gBZOb (Diet.). 

gazelle, in a. See ‘ (Canadian ’. 
gazumph (and derivatives). Variant of gezumph 
({). 320). News of the WoHd, Aug. 28, 1938. 

gear, the, (Always predicatively ; e.g. ‘ That’s 
the gear q.v. in Diet.) Very good : low : from 
oa. 1918. 


gee, n.—4. Derived from and synonymous with 
gen box, a complicated instrument used, ojiera- 
tionally, by the R.A.F. : since ca, 1942. W/'Cdr 
R. P. McDouall, letter of March 27, 1945. See gen, 
the. 

gee, V. 3 (p, 320) : esp. as a grafter’s assistant : 
showmen’s : See gee-mau. 

gee, adj. ; esp. a gee fight, u catchpenny bout that 
is not a true contest : boxing : since ea. 1930, (.'(. 

gee, put in the, on j). 32o. 

gee-gee dodge, the. Earlier in James Green woi)d. 
Odd People m Odd Places, 1883 : esp. biitebers' : 
a])f). since ca. 1800. 

gee-man or micky finn. Australian showmen's 
variant and synonym of gee, n., 2. {Diet.) : C. 20. 
Kylie Tennant, The Battlers, 1941, ‘ Tn the show 
world a “ gee-man ” or “ riiieky linn ’’ was socially 
on the level of a duck’s feet 

gee(-)up. A spree ; a jollification : Australian, 
esp. Sydney : since ca. 1920. Ruth Park, The Harp 
in the South, 1948, 

geebung. An old settler ; Australian : since ca. 
LS70. 13., 1942. Aboriginal w'ord. 

gefuffle. A to-do, a fuss ; a ‘ Hap ’ : R.A.F. : 
sini'i* <*a. P.)39. (W/Cdr Rohm P. McDouall, Idler 
ol April 12, 1945.) Portly echoic and prob. remin¬ 
iscent of such terms as Jlustcr and waffle (v,, 5) ; 
the ge ptudiaps implies stammering, 

geggie. A ‘penny gaff’; a cheap vaudeville 
sliow : Glasgow : G. 20, Ex gag ? 

geloptious is an oce. variant of goloptioufl {Diet.). 
gelt (p. 320). Rather ex Dutch gelt, ‘ money ’. 
gemman. An <‘arly recording: 1828, P. i‘’gan, 
Fini.sh to Tom, Jerry and Logie, 
gen, ' genuine ’ : not ex genuine but cither ex the 
n. or, more jirob., ex the combination pukka gen. 
Not very general : since ca, 1941. Partridge, 1915. 

gen, the. Information : w'hefher pukka gen, 
trustw'ortliy, or duff gen, iricorr(‘ct, or phoney gen, 
doubtful or unreliable : R..\.F. : since c:i. P.)29, 
but widely usi'd only since 1939. Recorded by, 
c.g., an R.A.F. Flight Sergeant, article ‘ 1 bombed 
the Ruhr ', in Michic & Gracbncr, Their Finest Hour, 
1940, ‘ Operations room where T got my Gen 
(R.A.F. slang for information, instructions) ' ; my¬ 
self m article iu The Xeir Statesman, Sept. 19, 1942 ; 
H. & P., 1913; and e.sp. Partridge, 1945. Ex tin? 
consecrated phrase ‘ for the general information of 
all ranks’ or ‘ . . . of all concerned’. Pukka is 
Hindustani, whereas duff and phoney arc from the 
imdcrworld : sec Diet, and, for fuller information, 
Vnderworld. — 2. Hence, notes on jirocialurt'; notes 
lor a test ; notes taken during a cour.se : R.A.F. ; 
since 1938. Partridge, 1945. 

gen book. A note book (for useful scraps of 
iuforniatbm) : R.A.F. : since early 193U’3, Jack- 
son. See prec. 

gen box. Sec gee, n., 4. 

gen file. A general lilc (general to a particular 
department: jiolicy, procedure, etc.) : R.A.F. 
clerical : since ca. 1939. Partridge, 1945. 

gen king. One who is W’ell sujiplied with triist- 
worthv information: R.A.F. : since ca. 1939. 
H. & P. 

gen man has, since 1938, been rather more usual 
than its synonym, gen wallah. In, e.g., R. M. 
Davison, letter of Sept. 20, 1942, and in Brickhill & 
Norton, Eseajie to Danger, 1946. 

gen up, v.i. and v.t. To learn (esp., quickly), 
to swot, to study : R.A.F. : since ca. 1933. Jack- 
eon. Ex gen, the. 
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gen(-)wallab. Anyone conversant with Service 
procedure or with Service ‘ occurrences ’ (postings, 
promotions), esp. an Orderly Room Sergeant or 
Corporal : K.A.F. : since ca. llKh'j. Jackson. See 

gen, the. 

General, the. A general post-office : coll. : C. 20. 
—2. The yardinaster : (.\inadian railroadmen's 
(— lOIU). Humorous. 

General Schools. Cent'ial School Leaving Kx- 
amumtion : schools’ coll. : from ea. 1920. \V. L. 

Gibson Cowan, Repori, 19117. 

General Weatherall (or Wetherall, etc.) in com¬ 
mand. See Wetherall... 

genned(-)up. Well supplied with information : 
R.A.F. ; since ca. 1934. l^artridge, 1945. Kx 

gen up. 

gens.—2. ‘ Also used for General Quarters ’ 
(Granville) ; Naval ; 20. 

Gentleman Jackson (p. 321) was a native, not of 
Australia hut of the West Indies, 
gentleman of a company. ‘ 3’avern terms \ § 6. 
gentleman outer. See ‘ Rogues ’. l*erhay>s a c. 
term, as prob. is gentleman of the nig (‘ Rogues ■). 

gentlemen, the. Members of the Royal Aus¬ 
tralian Air Force : Australian ; 1940 -f. B., 1942. 

genuifel, V.i. To flirt. : South Africa : 193K - . 
Professor \V. S. Mackie in 77ie CajK Argus, July 4, 
194(), ‘ Though it has a German or Dutch appear¬ 
ance, its origin is unknown ’. 

genuwine. A jocular intensive of genuine, via 
the mispron. genu-inf : since ca. 1918. 

geog (pron. jog). Geography : Public Schools’ ; 
iind-C'. 19-20. Marfiles. 

geography. Female genitals: cultuicd : from 
ca. 1920. C. Tsherwood, in AVm ('ouniry, 1933, 

‘ H<‘’11 get a bit of geograythy with luck. She's only 
a teaser.' I.e. to the exploring hand. 

Geological Survey, the. A stony stare : Naval 
officers’ : since ca. 1930. Granville. 

Geometer. A Jesuit: ca. 1()00-1720. Jane 
Lane, England for Sale, 1943, in ref. to the ICSO’s. 
Perhayis because, the Society of Jesus being a yire- 
dominantly missionary order, its mmubers may not 
be inaptly described as ‘ earth measurers 
geometrician. See ‘ Tavern terms § 3. d. 
George.—10. An automatic yiilot: since 1928. 
ilaekson ; H. & 1*., ‘ The* saying “ lad George do it ” 
may well ha\e suggested the name’. Tn ref. to 
sense 9 (j>. 322), Joe has, since ca. 1920, been 
gradually suyierseding it : Jaek.son. 

George Gerrard. A gross exaggeration : Aus¬ 
tralian : ('. 20. B., 1942. Ex an Australian 
‘ character ’. 

*George Robey ; esyu on the George Robey. Th© 

road, or tramyiing ; (»n the road, or a-tramyiing : 
tramps’ rhyming c. (on tohy) : from ca. 1910. 
George’s wrecks. See gorgeous wrecks, 
ger idong or on ! Get on or, as is gen.. Get out !; 
i.e. don’t be silly ! : illiterate coll. : C. 19-20. 
Nevinson, 1895, has both. 

,gerbera. A Yarborough (in the game of bridge) ; 
Australian : since ca. 1930. B., 1942. Merely 
Yarborouyh in an Aboriginal shaj)e. 
gerdoying. See kerdoying. 

German by injection. See injection ... 

Germs. German soldiers: 1914-)-, but never 
common. Boyd Cable, Between the Lines, 1915. 

gertcha ! Don’t pull my leg ! : Cockneys’ : late 
C. 19-20. ‘ “ Gertcha ! ” said Jimmy, “ I ain’t 

interested in women.” ’ A corruption of get oul 
with yer / 


Gertie. See whistler. 

Gertie Gitana. Banana : rhyming : C. 20. 
Gestapo, the. The Service (later R.A.F.) J\)lice : 

R. A.F, : since ca, 1938. Sgt-I’ilot F. Rhodes, 

letter tif Seyit. 20, 1942, ‘ Service yx.dico are 

“ Gestayio ” much more often than “ snoops ” 
But also Army : witness Gerald Kersli, They Die 
v'ith their BcK>ts Clean, 1941. Huinorous on the 
name of the German Secret Police of the Third 
Reich. 

get, V., 12 (]>. 323). Read : mid-G. 18-20. 
Sessions, mid-Scyttember 1759 (trial of .lohn May- 
land), ‘ The y)risoiier gf>t jumyiirig about, telling him 
h(‘ had won the twopence ’.—14. To get the mastery 
of: yuigilistic : ca. 1810-00. Boxiana, 111, 1821. 

get, n.—5. A chumy), a fool : Army : since ea. 
1930. 7’Af Daily Mail, St'yit. 7, 1940. Ex the 

S. E. sense, ‘ bastard ’. 

get a barrage. See barrage, get a. 
get a blow. See blow, n., 4 ( Diet.). 
get a bottle. See bottle. 

get a broom ! ('aneel it ! : R.A.F. : since ca. 
1930. Jackson. (T. scrub, 4. I.e., ' sweeyi it 

away ! ’ : cf. familiar S.Pk wash out, ’ to cancel 
get a bun on. ' See bun on . . . 
get a fair crack of the whip, not to. To receive 
a disproportionately heavy share of dutc's : R.A.F. : 
since ca. 193(). (Atkinson.) 
get a hand on. See hand on. get a in Diet. 
get a hat. See hat, get a m Did. 
get a load of this ! Listen to this I : adopted, 
ca. 1942, from l’.S..\. 

get a number ! is a variant of before yon came up ', 
q.v. at p. 44 . since ca. 1925. 11. & P.—2. Synony¬ 

mous with get joined. 

get a set on. To make a d(‘afl set against pi 
yierson) ; Australian : ca. 1880 1920. if. & L. 
Cf. get a pick on (Did.). 
get an encore. S( (* encore, get an. 
get bumped. Se(* bumped, 
get cracking—get mobile—get skates on -get 
stuck into it - get weaving. To resyiond (imme¬ 
diately) to an order; to get a move on . Sitmcch 
( the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, general ; the 1st, orig. Army 
and then gen. ; the 5th. R.A.F. see sejiarately at 
weaving) : since ea. 1925, except slnrk (ca. 191b) 
and the last, (].v. All usually m the imjierativc. 
Origins ; u hip-cracking at the mustering of cattle ; 
mobile and skates, obvious refs, to s])eed (cf. a 
mobile column) ; stuck, yicrhayis ex dough-kneading, 
but prob. ex ditch-digging, road-making, iniiung ; 
tKH" weaving.—2. Hence, to think or plan seriously ; 
to take the steps ne(M‘ssarv to aehie\'e an end : 
since 1940. Cf. organized, get. 

get dizzy : earlier in ‘ 'J’affrail ’. CT. dizzy, n. (in 
Ihd.). 

get down. To depress mentally; to exasperate 
or irritate : coll. : late C. 19-20. 

get down in (Did.). . Also Australian : B., 1942. 
get down to it. 'I'o colt ; coll. ; C. 20. 
get his. To receive a wound, an injury, esp. a 
fatal (»ne : Army : since ca. 1914, Ronald Knox, 
Ikmble Cross Purposes, 1937 ; Gerald Kersh, The 
Nine Lives of Bill Nelson, 1942. Cf. get it (p. 324) 
and cop, v., 3 (p. 179). 
get in bad with. See bad with, 
get it, as in ‘ He’s got it ’ : Much less usual than 
get his (above). 

get it in the neck (p. 324) was orig. American. 
It occurs in J. Flynt & F. Walton, The Powers that 
Prey, 1900. 
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get joined or knotted I Go and ‘ play trains * ! : 

Services : Hince (Joitional. 

get knocked. 'Jo he punched, or knocked out: 
Australian Hjjorting coll, ; late C. 19 -20. Baker. 
—2. Hence, to sufier a set-hack : Australian coll. : 
since ca. 1990. 

get knotted ! S«?e get joined ! 
get Laurence. See Laurence, 
get marched. Se e marched, 
get me, Steve P See got me, Steve ? 
get mobile. See get cracking, 
get off, 9 (]). 925). Much earlier in George 
Godfrey, History, 1828.-—9. (Of a taxicainnati) to 
pi(‘k lip a fare : taxicalirnen's : Iroin ca. 1919. Kx 
sense o. 

get off my neck (p. 925). Ong. form (ca. 1905) : 
Oh, (hrlii, y<t off wy vpck. 
get off one’s bike. Si'c bike ... 
get off your knees I A Services c.]). addres.sed 
to one whose joij scions to hi' too iniie.h for him or 
who is lazy • Sgt-Pilot F. Bhodes, letter of Sept. 2o, 
1942 ; since ca. 1920. 11. (li. B.. 1919, ‘ You’re not 

hcaten to yuir kiu.'i's ’. 

get on one's wick. To exaspeiate .someone : 
low: since ca. l!«2(t Here, ir/c/.- Hampton Wick 
(p. 970). 

get on toast. See toast, get on. 

get on (S(tnic(»ne's) works. To annoy--even to 
inluriati' : Australian : since ca. 1925. B., 1942. 

get one’s blood back. Sei- blood back, 
get one’s feet under the table. To establish 
friendly Telatmns ; esji., ot servicemen in homes oi 
residents local t(f harracks or cainj) : coll. : since 
ca. 1925. (.Atkinson.) 

get one's head down. To he down ami sleep ; 
Services (es]>. B.A.F.) coll. : since ca. 1920. 
((ierald Fiiianucl, March 29, 11H5.) 

get one's leg across. To achn've ma.stery of (a 
woman) : low coll. : lati' (,:. 19 2(h 
get one’s one. See one, get one’s, 
get-out. (Sec T)ict.) An t'urlier exam])le, though 
in the nuance ' an (‘scape from a liiflicult or danger¬ 
ous position ’, occurs in F. H. Hornung, RaJJles, 
lS'.t9. The term now \iTges on S.E. 

get out and walk, ho use one’s ])arachutc : 
a\i.itors’ and .Airhomi' Dnisions’: 1999 --. 

get out of the shine ! Get out of the light 1: 
since ca. 1925. 

get past oneself. See past oneself, get. 
get pipped. See bumped, 
get scrubbed. Sia* scrubbed. 

get set. —2. To ‘ get someone set ’ is to hear him 
a grudge . Australian : since ca. 1880. B., 1942, 

Fx hai'i: <i sit ayanist. 

get shit of. See shit of... 
get some flying hours in. ‘ To get some sleep ’ 
(Jackson) : ITA.F. : since ca. 1995. 

get some service in ! Synonymous with get a 
number ! •• since ea. 1925. 11. «Sr P. Also yet some 

tunr in ; oft.en simply grt some in ! : Partridge, 1945, 
get some straight and level in. To obtain some 
sleep; K.A.F. : since ca. 1999. Kobert Ilinde, 
letter of March 17, 1945. 
get some time in ! See get some service in ! 
get stuck into. Sec get cracking.— 2. To ‘ got 
stuck into somi'one ’ is to tight someone with one’s 
lists : Australian : C. 20. Baker,—3. To coit with 
a woman : workmen’s : C. 20. 

*get stuff on the mace. See mace ... 
get stuffed ! Oh, run away and ‘ play trains * I: 
low : late C. 19-20. Cf. get joined I 


get that across your chest I Fat that : 0. 20. 
get the cat to lick it off ! or try a piece of sand¬ 
paper ! A piece of c.p. advice (C. 20) to youths 
with dowm on checks or upper lip. 
get the chop. See chop, get the. 
get the crap on. To he afraid, ‘ get the wind up ’ : 
low (illa.sgow : from ca. 191fh MacArthnr & Long. 
Kx that loosening of the bowels which often results 
from fear. 

get the gate. See gate, get the. 
get the hoof. See hoof, get the. 
get the length of one’s foot. See foot, know the 
length of one’s m Diet. 

get the needle. See needle, cop the in both Diet. 
and Addenda. 

get the run. See run, get the. 
get through. —‘4. To copulate with (a woman) : 
low : late ('. 19 -29. But orig. and strictly, to take 
a girl's virginity. 

get to. To begin to (do something) : coll. : from 
ca. 1870. Nevinson, 1895. 
get to wind’ard of. See wind’ard of, get to. 
get tonked. To he punched ; to he defeated : 
Aii.stralian : siiiee ca. 1920. Baker. Ex touk, 1 
(Diet.). 

get up them stairs ! A c.p. to a man (esp. if 
married) going on leave : Services (perhaps mostly 
R.A.F.) ; since ca. 1940. Before the jihra.se gained 
widespread and broadcast renow'n, i.e. before llt42, 
it u.scd often to he jireceded or, more often, follow'ed 
by JUossnm, gen(*rio for a woman’s name, 
get weaving. See weaving, 
get weighed off. See weighed off. 
get your knees brown ! See knees, 
getaway. See get away ( T)ict.). 

Ghan, the. ’ The fortnightly train running from 
Adelaide to Alice Springs,' B., 1942 : Au.stralian : 
since ea. 19.90, Aboriginal shaping of go on ? No ; 
short for Afghan ; from tho.se (;aniel-trains which 
are so often conducted by the Afghan caineh'crs, as 
in, ' One old Ghan cameleer . . . had ridden from 
.Alii'e Springs to Oodnadatta . . . 955 miles away 
without undue fatigue’ (.Xrchi'r Russell, A Tramp 
lioyal in Australia, 1934) : there, (Jhan is a coll., 
datine since ea, 1890. 

ghost, n.—4. A Radio Officer : Services ; since 
ca. 1999. H. & P. 

ghost in goloshes, the. The B.B.G. time-signal : 
since ea. 1938. 

giant-killer, the ; tigers’ milk. Whiskv : Army 
officers’ ; resf). from ca. 1910 and ca. 1890. Both 
occur in Blaker. 

Gib. An early record : 1869, A Merchant, Six 
Years in the Prisons of England. 
gib, 9. IS recorded as early as in B. & L. 
gibbey is that variant of gibby {Diet.) which 
‘ Taffrail ’ preiers. 

gibby. —2. ‘ Naval word for a cap,’ H. & P. : 
since ca. 1990. Granville precisions it, thus, ‘ A 
round cap worn by new^ entries in a training ship ’. 

giddy kipper, etc., survives m the Cockney c.p. 
giddy little kipper (or whelk) approvingly directed at 
one’s get-up, esp. on some festive occasion. 

Gideon Force. Wingate’s gallant little force 
in Abyssinia (1941). Biblical Gideon smote his 
enemies hip and thigh. 

gig, n.—7. .cVn engagement to play at a party for 
one evening : dance bands’ • since ca. 1995. In, 
e.g., Stanley Jackson, An Indiscreet Guide to Soho,. 
1946. Kx S.E. gig, a dance. 

gig ! ,it’s a. See it’s a gig I 
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giggle, n. A group or ‘ bunch or crowd of 
girla ; originating as a noun of assembly, it had, 
by ca. 1935, become a cultured coll. Berta Ruck, 
!*(Julies from Heaven, 1940, ‘ Picked her out of a 
giggle of society debutantes’. Ex (jiggling, as in 
‘a lot of giggling girls 

giggle-stick. 3'he penis ; low : (’, 20. Cf. joy¬ 
stick, 2 {Diet.). —2. A stick, a spoon, used to stir 
a cocktail or other mixed alcoholic drink : Aus¬ 
tralian : since ca. 1920. B., 1942. 

giggle-suit. Working dress; overalls: Aus¬ 
tralian soldiers’ : 1939 d . Lawson (Jlassop, H’c 
llVn the Rats, 1944. (’f. a comic ap])earance. 

giggling-pin. A variant of giggle-stick (penis): 

( '. 20. 

gilded staff, the. ‘ The staff on board a flag shi]), 
the wearers of nigiiilh'ttes,’ (Jranville : Eaval 
officers' : since ca. 1910. 

gill-ale. ‘ Physic-ale’, says B.E.. ^\ho, .since a 
gill is only one-(|uartcr of a ]unt, would seem to mean 
medicinal ale (? stout) : coll. : ca. IbTft 175(t 
gilt, n.— 0. A gilt-(‘dged security : financial : 
since ca. lf)15. W. B. M. Ferguson, Soineirhin ojf 
Borneo, 193(1. 

gUt-tick IS more closi ly defined by B. & L.: 

‘ money as reiiresented by gold coins ’. 

Gimcracks, the. ' The fog fir trees at. the 
Governor's gate esp. as a fighting ground : Saml- 
hurst: from ea. 1820. Major A. F. Mockhn- 
Ferryman, Annals of Sandhurst, 19U(). 
gimick. \biriant of gimmick, 
gimlet. '2. A gin and lime: Naval: since ca. 
1930. Granville. Elaboration of blend. 

gimmick. Synonym of gaff, n., 13, or gaffer, 12 : 
(’anadian carnival s. : since ca. 1920. Echoic. 
Adopted from I'.S.A.—2. See fake, n., 2. 

gimp. A Kim])leton ; a fool ; Australian : since 

ca. 1925. B., 1942. A corruption of American 

gink, ‘ cliap, fellow ’ ? 

gimp up, v.i. and v. reflexive. To dress oneself 
up smartly : Army : since ca. 1910. Ex North 
(.'.ountry dial, gimp, ' to ornament with grooves, to 
put into scallops ’. 

gm{-)and(-)fog. (Of the voice) hoarse with that 
jieculiar quality of ‘ fruitiness ’ which spirituous 
indulgence causes ; urban : since ca. 1930. In, 
e.g , Clifford Witting, Let X Be the Murderer, 1947. 

gin-coaster. A Jiink gin with soda: British 
West Africa : since ca. 1880. 

Gin Palace, the. Earlier in ‘ Taffrail ’. 
gin palace. —2. ‘ Armoured Command vehicle or 
“ I )orche.ster ” ’ . . . ‘The nerve centre of the 
armoured brigades,’ H. & P, : military : since 
1940. Cf. :—3, ‘ Any impressive interior, such as 
that of a static A.A. (kimraand Post,’ H. & P. : 
since 1941. Ex the elaborateness and the apparent 
comfort.—4. ‘ Staff car. Any luxurious vehicle 
for the use of a superior officer ’ (Frank Roberts, 
letter of Sept. 28, 1940) ; Army : 1942 -f. Ex 2. 

gin pennant. A green-and-white flag run up by 
a ship as an invitation to all officers to come aboard 
for a drink : C. 20. 

gin-spinner. —2. Hence, a wine-vault: 1821, 
Pierce h^gan. Life in LoJidon ; f by 1890. 

gin up, v.i. ‘ To consume hard liquor ’—esp. 
spirits—‘ b(‘fore a party,’ Jackson : Service officers’; 
since ca. 1930. Cf. ginned-up (p. 329) ; gin up, 
however, means—not to get drunk but meredy to 
induce the party-spirit. 

ging. A catapult; Australian children’s ; C. 20. 
B., 1942, Echoic. 


Ginge. Nickname, usually in vocative, for a 
ginger-haired person (mostlv of men) : since ca. 
1880. 

Ginger. Air Chief Marshal ‘Bomber’ Harris; 
R.A.F. ; - 1939. 

ginger, n., 5 (p. 329). Rath(T, since ca. 1815 : 
sporting. Spy, 1825. 

ginger, knocking down. S(‘o knocking down 
ginger. 

ginger beer. 2. llencc', the (Unger Beers, the 
ICngineer Corjis m the Australian Army ; Australian 
soldiers’ : 1939 -) . B.. 1942. 

Ginger Smith. See ‘ Nicknames ’. 
ginormous. Very large : R.A.F. and Navy ; 
ca. I94((-5. (W Cdr K. P. McDouall. March 27. 
1945.) L(“. great • immense -f enormoUS. 

gip, give.- 2. 'J’o cause ]>ain to (someone), cs]). 
a sudden ]>.nn : since ca. 19(15. 

gip artist. A conlidema* trickstcT : Australian : 
since ca. 1925. B. 1942. By American irifliauuc. 

gippa. Gra\y : Regular Army : G. 20. (T. 

Gip, 3 and gypoo : m Diet. 

gippo.- 4. A cook; master gippo, hca,d cook; 
Army ; since ca. 1918. Ex .scmisi; 3 ; see Gip, 
j>. 330 and : 

Gippy. — 3. Gravy- mostly R.A.R. regulars’: 
since ca. 1925, Jackson. Ex Gip, 3 (p. 330), or vx 
gippa (abo\e). 

Gippy tummy. Stomach-troubU* in Egypt (luaice 
also in Libya) ; .A^m^ : late (19-20. 

girl, n., 3, 18 also, in late ('. 19- 20, the whiti’-slave 
term for a female in the* service of ‘ the GenlreG. 
Albert Londres, 77/c Road to Buinos Ayres, 1928. 

girl, N. {]>. 330) is \er\ much earlier than 1 had 
thought. ‘ The maul .said two men wen' missing, 
and the oth<‘rs said. God d . . ii thi'in, they are gone 
a-gjrling,' S(ssums, daw, 1787. 
girl friend, the. See boy friend, 
give (someone) a bowJer hat. Nee bowler hat 

(p. 8(>). 

give a good chit. St e have a ... 
give (sonu'oiK') a rap. 'To rejirova* or n'primand : 
coll.: mid-G. 19-20; by 1890, S.E. B., 1941. 

give (a woman) a shot. To coit with : low : 
C. 19-20. 

give (someone) a touch of ’em. See touch . .. 
give (a ])erson) a weight. To assist in lifting a 
heavy weight: streets’: from ca. 18(;o. B. & L. 
give air. See give the ball air (7>n b). 
give and take.— 2. A cake; rhvming s. : from 
c.i. 1800. 

*give in best. To afleet repentanee ; c. ; from 
ca. 1800. B. & L. 

give it a bone ! A proletarian ^ ariant of give it a 
rest {Diet.) : from ca. 1880. Ibid. 

give it to, 2 (p. 331) : in G. 18, coll., as, e.g., in 
Sessions, May 1739 (trial of Wm Kirkwood). 

give me a pain . . you. See you give me the 
balls-ache. 

give sky-high. To scold (a person) immoder¬ 
ately ; proletarian: from ca. 1870; ob. B. & L, 
give (someone) something for (his) comer. To 
make him ‘ sit up to punish : North Country : 
C. 20. Ex boxing, 
give the goo. See ‘ Ganadian 
give the gun (p. 331). Here, the gun = the 
acetderator. 

*give the heat. To murder with a firearm : 
c. : anglicised, ca. 1932, ex the American usage (see 
Irwin). L'hc Patvnshop Murder. 

give (someone) the length of one’s tongue. To 
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r(‘]:)rove severf'lv, tf) ‘ dress down ’ : LondonerB ’: 

C. 20. 

give (one) the shits. I'o get on a person’s nerves : 
low, esp. l^ondoners’ : 20. 

give the sick. Sf e sick . .. 
give the slip ; either with us, ete.. or absoliiUdy. 
To die; eoll. ; sinct' t;;t. iSItO. I'hnily Bronte, 
WntJuring Hfights, 1S47. I-ix fox hunting, 
give the works. Nee works... 
given the deep six (p. 331). No ,* but beeause at 
sea a body must not be luiried in less than six 
tathoms of water. 

givo. A suit made not according to regulations : 
Naval (lower-deck) ; since ca. 1010. (Jranville. 
1‘erhajis ex guiver, adj. : see ]). 300. 

giz. ‘ 3’o read a jial's letter to his girl friend,’ 
11. c*(: P. : Services; Hiiict' ca. 1040. Mither t'X 
nupiisifivc or ex l .S. hihilz, to interfere, or kihitzfr^ 
buss liody. 

gizzard.—2. 'Phe solar ]»1(‘XUK ; h»w London : 
( . 2n. K.g. ‘ (o\e a jioke in the gizzard.’ 
gla. S( (“ ' (Vilstoii H 

Glad. A (llost<-r Gladiator figliter aircraft: 
coll. ; 1030-42. Janies Aldndgi*, Stgrud 

u ith Thnr Honour, 1(42. 

glad. Agladiolus: llouer-.sellcr.s'• laU4’. 10-20. 
Pilchard Llewellyn, A’o/o lint th( Ijondy Heart, 1043. 
(Jf. cam. 

gladdher (]). 332) deri\es either from Welsh 
(fypsy glathn'd, ’ solder ; ]»e\^ ter -itself e\ Shelta ; 
or straight from Shelta. J(thn Samp.sori, The 
(iypst(8 of Wahs, 1020. 

Glamour Boys, the. 3'he B.A.F. : Army and 
Na\y : sinc<“ 1037 ; ob. (li. P. m The Stotfsman, 
Aug. 30, 1042, ‘ Glamour Bo\8—H.A.F., e.s]»ecially 
flying crew's ’.) 

glaraey (<>r -ny). A corru]ition of glassy ((j.v. at 
glasser, below) : ('Orkney : late C'. 10-2(f 

glass. An hour : e. : from ca. fS(»0 ; ob. 
B. k L. By abbr. of S.E, hour-glass. 

glass, V. " To hit With a tumbler or a wine-glass, 
es]). to cut a jiersori with one : low' ; since ca. 1010. 
Mark Beiiiiey, Loiv Company, 1030. in Australia, 
since ca, 1020, it has borne tlie nuance, ‘ to slash 
a person with a piece of broken glass ’ (B., 1042). 

glass case. A face ; rhyming s, (London streets'): 
1S57, Augustus Muyhew, Paved with Cold; app. t 
by 1014. 

glfl gg of something. An alcoholic drink : coll., 
orig. eujihemistic : late (A 10-20. Elliptical for 
glass of sovKthing strong. 

glasser ; glassy. A glass marble with coloured 
emitre : from ca. 1880; resp. Irish and London 
schooHioys'. 

glib-gabbed or -gabbet. ‘Smooth and ready of 
sj)e(‘ch ’ ; nautical : mid-C(. 10-20 ; ob. B. & L. 

glim, V.—2. To look (/or a taxicab) : London 
taxi-drivers’ : since ca. 1905. Flerbert Hodge, 
G«h, Sir?, 1039. Ex sense 1 (C. 20 nuance) of the 
n. ; see p. 332. 

*glim, on the. (Adj. and adv.) A-begging : c., 
mostly tramps’ ; Cl. 20. (T, glimmer, 3, in Diet. 

glimmer. — 4. (Prob. originating ex sense 3.) A 
match-8ell(!r (in the street) : police s. : C. 20. 
Joseph E. Bradhunit, From Vine Street to Jerusalem. 
1937. Of. sense 1 (p. 333).—5. (Ex 3.) A teller of 
hard-luck stories: c. : since ca. 1920. Stanley 
Jackson, Soho, 1940.—6. (Kx 1.) A switchman’s 
lantern: Canadian railroadmen’s (— 1931). 

glint (at), take a. To have a look (at): C. 20. 
On familiar S.E. take a squint at. 


globe, miss the. See miss the globe, 
glop. An underwater explosion ; depth-charge ; 
mine; near-miss explosion : Naval; 1939 -f. Echoic. 

glorio. The pantry of the Gollege servants 
(‘ scouts ’) at Ghrist Ghurch : Oxford : ca. 1815-70. 
Spy, 1825. Brob. a corruption of glory-hole : cf. 
glory-hole, 5 (p. 333). 

glorious sunset. Ham and eggs: Naval 
stew'ards’ ; smci' ca. 191(». Sunday Chronicle, 
March I. 1942. 

glory. Death f*y accident; a string of empty 
ears: (Canadian railroHdmeM'H (— 1931). 

glory-hole.—0. ‘ The bar of an B.A.F’. sergeants’ 
mess at Karachi was, ea. 1928-39, known as the 
glory-hole ’ (W'/Cdr A. h\ Wild, letter of Aug. 4, 
1(45) ; and prob. elsew here. 

gloss off, take the ; gen. as e.p., it takes ... Tt 
h'ssens the profit or the value ; tailors’ ; mid-G. 19- 
2(1. B. & L. 

glue-pot.—4. A convivial public-house : pub- 
frequenters': from ea. 1880; ob. Ex its ‘ fly- 
jKqier ' attractiveness. (The Sunday Times, Johan¬ 
nesburg, May 23, 1937.) 

gluttony. Willingness to take, fortitude in 
taking, ])unishment : pugilistic; ca. 1810-OO. 
lioxiana, 1818 (see game, n., 7). 

gnaff or n’a^. A low. irritating, no-account 
fellow, inaverse from petty theft or from informing 
to the police: low Glasgow': mid-C'. 19-20. Cf. 
I’arisian s. gmaffe, a term of abuse for a man ; prob. 
of same origin as gonnof on p. 341. (Communi¬ 
cated. as usage, by my friend Angus Seott, tlie 
blaek-and-white artist and fiortrait-jiaintm'.) 

go, n.—14. (!oition. fir rather an occasion thereof : 
low'; mid-C. 19-20. Ex senses 5-7. 

go, V.—12. (FJx sense 5.) ’ Ilow' do they go ? ’ 

—as a character a.sks in Hurafrey Jordan, Pound- 
about, 1935 : How do they get along together ? : 
upper class : late (J. 19-20. Ex a pair of carriage 
horses. 

go, all at one. C(oin]ileted without interruption : 
coll. : from ea. 1880. 

go, on the, 1 (see p. 334), survived until ca. 1850 
in nuance ‘ (of a tradesman) about to abscond ’ : 
Th< London (hiide, 1818, in form u)>on the go. 

*g0 abroad. To be transported : ca. 1825-1900 : 
0 . b\ 1800, low'. B. & L. Cf. abroadedin Did. 

go-ahead. An advance agent: circus folk’s: 
Nov. 10, 1801. Alt the Year Hound; j by 1920. 
go all unnecessary. See make go ... 
go and bust yourself ! ‘ Nou fie lilow ed ! ’ ; low : 
from ca. 1800 ; ob. 

go and fetch the crooked straight-edge or round 
square or rubber hammer or wall-stretcher. See 
crooked straight-edge. 

go and f*ck yoUTSelf ! A low equivalent of 
‘You fie blowed ! ’ : from ca. 1880. 

go and get cut ! Go to hell : Australian : C. 20. 
B., 1942. 

go and get your brains examined ! A c.p.—since 

ca. 1925—addressed to someone arguing foolishly. 

go and get your mother to take your nappies off I; 
or, go and get your nappies changed I Working- 
class girls’ reply to callow youths’ does your mother 
know you're out ? : C. 20. 

go and piss up youT kilt I Rudely synonymous 
with ‘ No ! ’ : mostly Forces’ : since ca. 1939. 

go and scrape yourself I A contemptuous c.p. 
comment or reply: low: from ca. 1880; ob. 
Pngh (2). 

go and see a taxidermist I See taxidermist. 
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go and take a running jump at yourself ! Go 

aw.ay ! ; Don’t bother me ! : c.p. : sinee ca. 1910. 

go-ashore ! current at least as early as 1834. 
B., 1941. 

go away.~2. A train ; a tram ; a bus : Aus¬ 
tralian : since ca. 1920. Baker. 

go(-)back, n. A reply ; a n'tort: Australian : 
fiince ca. 1921. Lawson Glassoj), 1944, ‘ “ You had 
a go-back ? ” I asked, “ You didn’t let him get 
away with it ? ” ’ (If. come-back. 

go back and cross the T’s. A c.p. ironically 
din'cted at a helmsman that has ‘ written his name ’ 
by steering an erratic course : Xayal : since ca. 1920. 
Granville. 

go beyond. To be trans])orted as a convict : 
Anglo-Irish ; ca. lSlO-70. Win (larleton, lioni the 
Rover, 1845. ‘ You will go beganty and no mistake 
at all ’ (i.e. beyond the at?a). 

go by Walker’s bus. To go on foot; nor.- 
aristocratic : from I'a. 1870; very ob. B. & L. 
Cf. Walker. 

*gO caso. To take a room or a flat and become 
a genteel yirostitutc : ('. 20 ; c. by 1935, low s. 

‘ He only married her for her money, and she got it 
going caso,' Gerald Kersh, Sight arid the City, 1938. 
Se(‘ caso. 

*g0 down. To rob (someone) : since ca. 1880 : 
c. until (’. 20, then low s. Se-'isiotwi, dune 27, 1901, 

‘ I was along with two men, and they went dov'/i a 
men ’ ; i.e. down into his pocikets. 

go for a Burton—a shit. See gone for ... 
go for you in a big way !, I could. A betuiMui- 
nnm c.p., imjniting efteminacy or softness : since 
ca. 1942. 

go high. Same as decorate, 
go in a buster. See buster, go in a. 
go into a flat sp:p.- 2. Hence, go or get into . . 
to know not which \\ay to turn, to bei'omc flus¬ 
tered : csp. in the Services and chiefly in the 
K.A.F. ; since ca. 1937. The English Digest, Feb. 
1941 ; H. & i*. ‘ A flat spin is very much harder 

to recover from than a iiose-dowTi one ' (Flying- 
Uflh'.er Robert Hinde. letter of Mandi 17, 1945). 

*gO into smoke. To go into hiding : Australian 
c. ; ('. 20. 

go into the kitchen. See kitchen, go ... 
go it blind.—2 . To drink heavily; (!ockney ; 
late (!. 19-20. In, e.g., A. Neil Lyons, Clara, 1912. 
go lemony at. See lemony. 

go off, v.— 7. A horse either * lixed ’ or confidently 
expected to wdn is said to 'go off’: Australian 
Hjiorting ; sinct! ca. 1910. B., 1942.—8. A hotel, 

a club, raided by the police for serying liquor after 
hours is said to ‘ go off ’ : Australian urban : since 
ca. 1925. Baker. 

go off at IS the Australian variant (late C. 19 -20) 
of go off on ( Diet.). Baker. 

go on about ; be always on about. To complain 
of or about ; (be .. .) to do this habitually : coll, : 
since ca. 1880. Cf. on at. 

go on pump. To desert from the Foreign Legion : 
cosmopolitan : C. 20. 

go on the box. See box, on the. 
go on the Cousin Sis. See Cousin Cis. 
go on the piss. See piss, go on the. 
go 0ver.--4. (Ex sense 1 : p. 336.) To become 
a sexual pervert; Australian : since ca. 1910. 
B., 1942. 

go places. To travel extensively, or merely to 
gad about: coll. : adopted ca. 1938 from U.tS.A. 
Often go places and see things. 


go round the comer. See comer, go round the. 
*g0 sideways, d’o engage in a criminal enter¬ 
prise : c. : from ca. 1890 ; ob. Clarence Rook, 2'he 
Hooligan Nights, 1899. ‘ Y^mng Alf recounted this 
incident in his career, in ordi^r to illustrate his thesis 
that if you want to go sideways you havi? got to 
have your tale ready to jiitch.’ 

go snogging. Hee snogging. 

go spare. To become distraught, esf). ‘ mad ’, 
with anger : Forces' : since ca. 19.35. (Atkinson.) 

go tats. To go out (for an outing) : children's, 
mostly Cockneys' : 29. Ex go ta-ta’s {Diet.). 

go the bundle on. To supjiort strongly ; plump 
for; be enthusiastic (‘oncermiig : naval: C. 29. 
Lit., go the whole lot on, stake one's all on ; ])er- 
ha])s cf. go tiap on, but prob. cf. bundle, n., 1—q.v. 
in Diet. 

go (or last) the full distance. To last the scheduled 
number of rounds m a contest : boxers’ coll. : from 
ca. 1919; bv 1949, S.E. [The Times, Nov. 24, 
19.36.) 

go the gamble. S<‘e gamble . . . 
go the limit. In courting or lovemaking, to 
achu'vc or jM'rmit ('oitioii since ca, l!M6. 

go the whole pile. See whole pile, go the. 
go through. 3. \'.i., to abscond on bad ; Aus 
tralian c. : C. 29. 

go through on. To leaM* ; give the slqi to ; see 
no more of (a person) : Australian: since ca. 1929. 
Lauson (dassop. H e Were the Rats, 1944, ' VVidli 
go through on them two milk-bar sorts '. 

go through the gate. To let tlu^ throttle full out, 
strictly in an emergency, with the use of emergeneif 
power: R.A.F, : sinei' ca. 1937. E. R. in The 
New Stall sman. Se])t. !!♦, 1942; UobtTt Hinde, 
letter of Mari'h 17. 1945, ‘'Plus means liter.illy to 
push the throttle through a small projection on tie' 
side ol the groo\e in which it o])erates. Sometimes 
the gate takes the form of a breakable wiie. I’sed 
oiil\ for emergency power, not .synonymous with 
turn up the imk.' 

go to grass, 2. S<i* grass, go to, in Diet.- -:i. do 
fall spravNling; pugilists’: from ca. 1819; ob. 
B. & L. 

go to Hell or Connaught I More ])reci.sel\, ' » 

where you like, but don’t bother me with wheo- 
you’re going ! ’ 

go to see some friends. Sei die. 
go to the movies. To go into action : R.A.F. . 
ado])ted in 1949 from American airmen. The 
Readers Digest, Feb. 1941. 
go tots. Se<‘ going tots. 

go up. —3. (Of a trotting horse) to change gait or 
p;ice ; Australian B]iorting coll. : (!. 29. JL, 1942. 

go up the Noo. To go on leave to lldinburgli—or 
to Scotland in gmieral : Naval : 0. 29. Granville. 

go up the Smoke. To go on leave to London : 
Naval: 0. 20. Granville. See smoke, n., 2. 
go u^n the dub. Sei^ dub ... 
go wide. See wide, go. 

goaima {Dirt.). Note tin; following from Aus¬ 
tralian Encyclopedia (Angus & Robertson, 1927), 
Vol. I, j). 752 : ' The \'aranidae (monitor lizards) 
are in Australia pojiularly called goannas ; thw 
word is a oorriiptioii of “ iguana ”, but—since the 
true iguana is not found in Australia—has been 
adojited aa an indepruident name for Australian 
monitors.’ Ooanna therefore is no longer coll., as 
iguana is a mere misnomer. Rather a queer in¬ 
stance of change of status,—2. A piano : Aus¬ 
tralian rhyming s. : C. 20. B,, 1942. 
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goaima, mad as a. Kxt.remely stupid; Aua- 
tralian : since ca. 1910. Baker, Goannas are 
neither very spry nor very bright. 

goat. —Jh Sinh, 184H, s.v. ‘ stern defines the 
(joat as ‘ posttTiors ’—very much earlier than one had 
thought!—4. A fool; coll.: late (J. 19-20. (!f. 

nanDy-goat (p. r)50).—5. Hence, a ‘ mug a dupe : 
South African c. : (\ 20. (J. B. Fisher, letter of 

May 22, 1940.)—0. A yard engine ; Ganadiari rail¬ 
roadmen’s (— 19.‘H). Fx all the ‘ butting ’ it has 
to do. 

gob, n.—4. An American sailor : adopted in 1940 
fron» < lanadians. H. & P. Fx sense 1 ? 

*gob, the. (Gf. the wash.) Tludt from a man as 
he IK washing at a ])ublic lavatory : c. ; C. 20. Fx 
mouth : the thief spits on tho back of a man’s 
coat., steers him to a lavatory, heljis remove his coat 
and robs him of his wallet, 

gob-spud. A lower-class term, dating from ea. 
iSTO. 'riius in Nell Bell, ('rorns, 1930: ‘“Not 
seen ;i gob-Hjiud ladore, my boy ? ” we.nt on the old 
man ; “ how d'v’ think I shave with all m’ grinders 
gone and no mori* suet to my chf>ps than Welsh 
iimtton ? ” He ojiened a cavernous mouth, popped 
jii the potato and pointing to his now weU-roundt'd 
cheek mumbh'd . . . “ 'i'hat's what a gob-spud's 
l(»r, my boy. ’ ’ 

gob(-)Stick.— 3. A bridk' ; Australian rural : late 
C. 19-20. B., 1942.—4. A clarinet : Australian 

musicians' : (' 20. Bak(‘r. 

gobble Greek. To study and/or speak Gr<*ek : 

( ambridgi* undergratliiates'; from ca. lK.^>r); ob. 

B. k L. Bun on rfahbW (Jrah. 

Gobbles. Goebbcls : Army : 1939-45. Michiu.*! 
Harrison, 19-13. 

god, 3 (p, 338). Also, since ca. 1935, a ‘ blood* 
at Lancing where gcnl-box -- House C^aptam's room. 
Mary lies. 

God bless the Duke of Argyle I : p. 338. “ I'hc 

derivation ol this as 1 heard it as a boy is that his 
(irace erected yiosts on certain large tracts of land 
belonging to him where there wen' no trees or 
boulders and where sheeyi, in consequence of having 
n(»thing to rub against, were always getting ‘ east’. 
'I’he shepherds w ho were not uncommonly verminous 
used these yiosts to scratch their backs against and 
when doing s(» blessed the Duke.’ (Andrew Hag¬ 
gard, Jan. 28, 1947.) 

God-box. A church ; a chapel : atheists’ : since 
ea. 1889. Frnest Kayniond-, Wc, the Accused, \\Y.\i). 
godfer (}). 338), For etymology, read (rod-forbid, 
Godge. Godulming : (Charterhouse : from ca. 
1889 (?). The School is situated on Frith Hill over- 
lo(tking Godalraing in Surrey. 

godma. Godmother : familiar coll.-; since ca. 
1825. (A. Neil Lyons, Hookey, 1992.) 

gods of cloth, 'idle greatest (contemporary) 
tailors ; tailors’ ; from ea. 1809, B. & L, 

goffer, n.—3, A blow’, a punch ; low’ ; ca. 1879- 
1919. AVj.s'iow.f, Feb. 11, 1886, ‘ Graham called out 
Hop him, give liim a goffer ”... I then received 
a blow on my left shoulder.’ Of. goffer, v,—p. 339. 
gOg-eye. A catapult: Australian children’s: 

C. 20. B., 1942. 
goggle-eyed. See ‘ Epithets 

goggled goblin ; usually in pi. A British night 
fighter ; R.A.F. (jocular) ; since ca. Oct. 1940. 
H. & P. CT. cat’s eyes. 

Gogs, the. The (golf-course at) Ciog Magog Hills, 
near Cambridge : Cambridge undergraduates’: 
since ca. 1880. 


gogh’leen. See r’ghoglin. 

going and coming. ‘ The two-way radio tele¬ 
phonic system. Thus, ” Had a w’ord with him on 
the going and coming Jackson ; R.A.F. ; since 
ca. 1935. 

going to see a man about a dog. See see a man 

(p. 742 and Addenda). 

going tots. Tn'spa.ssing on railway sidings: 
London schoolchildren : 1899’8. See tot, n., 5 ( Diet.). 

gold braid. ‘ Low’crdeck collective noun for 
officers ; cf. brass,' Granville ; Naval coll. ; C. 20. 

golden ballocks. Ayiplied to a man lucky in 
‘ love ’ and at cards ; Forces’ ; since ca. 1935. 
Contrast grey ballocks. 
golden chub. See ‘ Dupes ’. 

Golden Eagle sits on Friday, the ; the golden eagle 
lays its egg(s). Next Friday is pay-day ; by 
itself, the g.e. the paymaster : Army and R.A.F, ; 
since early 1941. H. & P. Fx the eagle on the 
American dollar. 

goldfish. —2. ‘ ” Termorrer,” said Fddie, ” we 
oughter have some goldfish.” Goldfish were her- 
nng.s,’ I.,awson Glassop, HA Were the Rais, 1944 ; 
Australian soldiers’ ; 1941-2 at Toliriik. 

Goldfish Gang, the. The Fleet Air Arm ; Naval : 
sinee ca. 1937. 

golf widow. A wife isolated by her husband’s 
zeal for golf; jocular coll. ; from ca. 1920. On 
grass widow. 

goUion. ‘ A gob of phlegm ’ (B., 1942) : Aus¬ 
tralian : (’. 29. Perhayis cf. gollop {Diet.). 

golliwog. A caterpillar : Australian ; smee ca. 

1929. B., 1942. In ref. to the numerous very 
hairy eat-erjiiliars found in Australia and ex their 
resemblance to a golliwog doll. 

goluptious. ‘See golopshus {Diet.). 
gomer, 2. I'sually, gomtrs, going-honic clothes, 
via ' go-homers ’, 

gone-by. (hie who belongs to a recently gone-by 
yn nod, a ‘ has bwii ’ ; coll. : C. 20. 

gone for a Burton. (Of yiersona) dead or pre¬ 
sumed dead ; hence, (of things) rni.ssing and, oce.., 
(of yiersonsl absi iit ; R.A.F. : app, not liefore 1939. 

‘ “ He’s had it ” and “ He's gone for a Burton ” 
indicate that he’s been killed,’ Sgt-Pilot F. Rhodes, 
yinvate letter of Sept. 1942 ; The A’cic Statesman, 
Aug.30, P,H2: H.& P.,1943; G. H. Ward Jackson, 
Jt's a Piece of Cake, 1943 ; esyi. Partridge, 1945. 
In popularity it belongs to the exalted groiij) formed 
by bind, {he's or you've) had it, piece of cake, that 
shook him . Lit., for a glass of the excellent Burton 
ale, rather than for a suit made by Montague Burton. 
With the lit. sense, cf. go west (p. 337), and w'ith the 
derivative (merely absent ; missing) cf. up in Annie’s 
room (p. 14). 

gone for a shit (with a rug roimd him). An Air 

Force synonym (1939 -f) of the y:>reccding phrase. 
(R. M. Davison, letter of ISeyit. 26, 1942; iSgt 
Gerald Kmanuel, letter of March 29, 1945.) Ex a 
‘ common-form ’ practice in Service hospitals. 
Normally the longer phrase merely imydios no more 
than a long absence, but the shorter usually implies 
‘ missing on oyierations ‘ dead ’ : W/Cdr Robin 
McDouall, April 12, 1945. 
gone for six. Missing, killed ; R.A,F. : sinoe ca. 

1930. Jackson. Gf. hit for six. 

gone native. A man that has gone native; 
coll. ; from ca. 1920. Alec Waugh, Thirteen Such 
Years, 1932, ‘ He seemed equally at ease with 
Mexican half-castes, niggers from the Southern 
States, and “ gone natives ” from God knew where ’. 
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gone off his dip. Crazy, mad : low : ca. 1885- 
1920. Arthur Binstead, Mop Fair, 1905. Cf. 
Dippif. 

gone to Moscow. Pawned : Australian ; since 
ca. 1918. B., 1942. With a pun on mosk or 

moskeneer, ‘ to pawn 

gong, V. To ring a bell for a wait(?r : late C. 19- 
20. H. G. Wells, Twelve Stories and a Dream, I90‘{, 
‘ He had just gongod : no doubt to order anotlu'r 
buttered teacake ’.—2. (Of the mobile police) to 
strike a gong in order tt) stop a motorist: since ca. 
1925. 

gong, the NafPy. See Nalfy gong, 
gong girl. A girl ‘ jiicked up ’ by a motorist for 
dalliance in a lonely Hj)i)t : sinoi; ca. 1930. Th*’ 
Evenuig News, Aug. 19, 1937. 

gong-ridden. Heavily be-medalied: R.A.F. : 
1940 +. See gong (p. 340). 

gongers, the. A police patrol in cars : since e.i. 
1935. Richard Llewellyn, None Rat the. Lonely 
Heart, 1943, ‘ “ Gongers up,” he says. “ Right 
behind us Cf. gongster {Dirt.). 

gongoozler. An idle, inquisitive person that 
stands staring for jirolonged periods at anything 
unusual: canal-men’s: late 19-20. L. T. ( 
Rolt, Narrow Boat, 1944. Lakeland word (sec 
E.D.D.) : arbitrary ; cf. goon, 2. 

gonner. Going to : a coll, so slovenly as to be a 
sol, : rare before C. 20. Victor (’anning, Polycarp's 
Progress, 1935, ‘ ” Gonner be a frost before sun¬ 
rise,” said the stall-man.’ 

gone. Money ; Australian : since ca. 193.5. 
B., 1942. It’s soon gone ? Rather, ‘ gone 's soon as 
it’s got 

goo, V. ; also goob. ‘ To spit a gob of phlegm ’ 
(B. 1942) : Australian : i'. 20. Cf. goo, n.. in Dirt. 

good and if you can’t be good, be careful,—be. 
See be good ! in Dirt. 
good chit. See have a good chit, 
good doer. One who knows his way about; a 
clever arranger : Australian : since ca. 1910. 
B., 1942. 

good eating. (Of a gi rl, a womaii) very a t tracti vo ; 
Australian : since ea. 1921, Baker. ' Darling I 
could eat you ! ’ 

good egg I l8ee egg, 1 (Dirt.). —2. Hence, that’s 
fortunate ! : (’. 20. 

good evening, Mrs Wood, is fourpence any good ? 

A c.p., dating since ca. 1910 ; by 1947, slightly ob. 
good-ho is a variant of good-O(h). 
good hunting ! Populansi'd—perhaps generated 
—by Kipling’s Jzin.g'/e Book, 1894 (2nd, 1895), 
good ink (p. 342) is also Australian, B., 1942. 
good iron. (Of things) good ; agreeable, desir¬ 
able : Australian : C. 20. Baker. Kot just ^ any 
old iron ’. 

good mixer. See mixer {Dirt.). 
good murder, a. A detective novel with a strong 
murder-plot : circulating library subscribers’ coll. : 
since ca. 1925. 

good night !—2. Since ca. 1920, however, the 
predominant sense has been ‘ That's the end ’ or 
‘ That’s finished it ’. A significant adumbration 
(cf. that in sense 1 on p. 342) occurs in Shakespeare’s 
I Henry IV, I, iii, 191-4 : 

‘ As full of peril and adventurous spirit 
As to o’er-walk a current roaring loud 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear. 
Hotspur. If he fall in, good night ! ’ 

good night, nurse ! See good night I in Diet. 


gOOd-O(h) ! Excellent ! : Australian coll. : G. 2))’ 

Cf. whack-oh I 

■^good on the crack or the star. See star, good on 
the. 

good show. See at show, bad. 

good soldier never looks behind him, a. A c.p 

reply to a critic of one's slKK'-heels ; since ca. 1915 
good sort. —2. A beautiful girl : low ; from ca. 
1920. Esj). of one not remarkably reluctant. 

good thing. —2. (Ufa Jierson) (‘iisy to exploit or 
to swindle : Au.straiian : since ea. 1910. Bakin’. 

good to the poor. See poor, she’s (very) good to 
the. 

good value. Worth having : Aiistralifui and 
New Zealand coll. : since ca. 1920. .1. H. I'ulLirton, 

Troop Targe*, 1943, ‘ Wavell’s [mdty good value 
good wicket. A profitable transaction or veil 
ture : Australian : since ca. 1919. Baker, ’fhe 
jihrase reflects the Australian jiassion for cricket. 

goody !, or goody-goody ! Good ! ; coll. : adopted 
ca. 1937 from I'.S.A. 

gooey, n. ‘ A gob of phlegm ’ (B., 1942): Aus¬ 
tralian low : ('. 20. (’f. goUion. 

gooey, adj. Excessivelv sentimental ; fatuous ; 
infatuati'd : Servu'es (es]>. the Navy) by 193(» and 
civilians by 1944. Granville, ‘ He's gooey over tho 
dame Ex gOOfy. 

goofa ; osp, in on the goofa, ‘ on the boat ’ (for 
homo or for overseas) : R.A.F. : since ca. 1925. 
Jackson. I.e. go for. 

gOOfer. A burn boat : Naval : since ca. 1925. 
Granville. Gf. goofa.—2. One who, in 1940-L 
gaped at enemy bombers instead ot taking shi'lter 
A blend t)f goof, 1 (p. 343) gaper ?—3. .V ’ eat 
walk ’ in an aircraft carrier : Naval : 1939 45. 

goofy. Stupid ; dull-witted and almost crazv ; 
wildly crazy; excessivi'ly sentimiMital ; {goofy 
about) infatuated with : since ca. 1935. Ex gOOf, 
1 ami 2 (p. 343). 

gOOg. An egg : Australian: G. 20. B., 1942. 

gOOgly. The definition might W’ell be amjilified. 
A googly is ’ a slow ball, pitched fairly high. whi<‘h 
may break either way and otten ujisets the bats 
man’s conjecture ’ (E. V. Lucas), 
gooly, drop a. See drop a ballock. 
gOOly chit IS a variant of blood chit. Jackson. 
1943. Ex goohvs, low s. for ' testicles ‘ A 
common form of native tortun* consists in the 
excision of a man’s testicles ’ (J5irtridge. 1945). 

gOOmp. A pijie (tobacco) ; South .Afrn‘an si-hool- 
boys’ : G. 20. (A. M. Brown, h'tter of Sejit. 18, 

1938.) Ex Dutch, via Afrikaans ? 

goon. A recruit : Servic(*8, (‘sj). in the West ot 
England : since 1940. (H. & B., 1943.) In Flying 

Training Gornmand, R.A.F. : a ])U]>il : 1941 i . 

Not a dial, word ; prob. ex :—2. A gaper ; a very 
stupid fellow : since 1938 or 1939. Perhaps it 
blends goof and loon ; Aimuican origin.—3. Heni’e. 
a German : prisoner-of-war s. : 1940 +. (W/Gdr 
Robin P. McDouall, letter of March 17, 1945.) 

gooner, give—get—the. To dismiss ; be dis 
missed: low: since ca. 1925. James Gurtis, 
YoTre in the Racket Too, 1937. ? Ex go on ! 

gOOnskin. ‘ Observer’s flying suit and jiarachuto 
harness made in one jiiece,’ Jackson : R.A.?\ : 

since ca. 1939. Prob. ex goon (2) ) skni. 
goose, V., 1 (j), 343) Earlier in Sinks, 1848. 
gooseberries.—2. A gooseberry-shajxsl wire- 
entanglement : Army : 1914-18.—3. Also frmt 

marhine. : ‘ old freighters sunk end to end off the 
Normandy beaches to j^rovide artificial shelter for 
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Miiall boats,’ Gordon Holman, Stand By to Beach, 
I!)44 : JVaval : H»44-r>. 

gooseberry.—b. Short for gooseberry pudden 

{])icl.).—l. S(‘(‘ 

gooseberry tart. Heart : rliyming H. : from ca. 
is«)b. Often abljr. to gooseberry. (The Daily 
BI raid, Feb. 22, 
goose’s. S(*e sausage, v. 
gooze. See cruize. 

gOOzie or gozzie. A gooH(*berrv ; Australian : 
late H02(b B.. 1042. (T. gOOSgOg in Diet. 

gopher. Any li//y drink ; Naval • sint-e ea. 
lOiUb Granville. Some kind of bk'tid : ? ‘good 
tizzy Avater (or tizz-water)Hence ijophir firm: 
tinofbcud })urvey(trH thereof. 

gorbling. A soft ea}> with ‘ dented ' front, afleeted 
by young subalterns : Army : 1014 IS. An ollii'ers’ 
\ariant of gorblimey, 2 (lUct.). 

Gordelpus, three ha’porth of. See three ha’porth 

... in 

Gordon and Gotch. A watch : rhyming : 20. 

Gordon Thailanders. See ‘ Pnsoner-ol-War 
Slang,' 15. 

gorgeous wrecks. Mr F. \V. Thomas has kindly 
corrected me : U.B. meant ‘ (Jovernment Recog¬ 
nition ’ ; and the early form of the phrase wna 
dVorf/d.v u'r(cLf<, 

gorgonzola, n. The Africa Star : Army: 1043-r. 
I'..\ its yellow and blue streaks, 

gorgonzola, adj. (V^-ry) good- Australian; 
since ca. 102(t. B.. 1042. A very rich cheese. 

gonn, - 2. 'I’o stare, gape, look long bind 
greedils ) at. e.g , .second-liand books : sime ca 1010. 
Anthony Herkely, The Bircadilly Munhr, H>20, 
i'.\ dial. (/aun/. to stare idly, \acantly or stupally. 

gormagon {Diet.) is more ])rob. a blend of 
(jorgon • dragon. 

gOSher. .V heavy blow or ]»unch ; Gocknev : ca. 
lSOO-1014. A. Nell Lyons, llookiy, 1002, ‘ “ Gn 
Ins snitch I gave him such a gosh(*r ” Kchoic. 
gOSS. A ('ockriey t,<-rin, dating Irom ca. 1870 
earlier) and ]»crhaps influenced by s, (josn, a hat 
(worn on one's top) ; ])crha]>s, too, infliumcerl by 
Kentish dial, goss, a rockling (cap. a sea-loach or 
whistle-fish : small and flat); thus in I’ugh. ‘All 
Hie gels stuck the winkles' gooses, as we call 'em 
(\ou know, them hard, round, brown, scaly things 
on to])), they all stuck 'em on their chins for bcautv- 
sj.ots'. 

gossage. A barrage balloon ; IL.X.F. : since 
1040. The Xeiv State.snian, Aug, 30, 1041 ; dack- 
Hon, 1043, ‘ Named after Air Marshal Sir Leslie 
Gossage, (IV.O., M.(\, Air Officer Gom- 

niandiiig Balloon Command ' ; Partridge, 1045, 
‘ With a pun on sausage ’ (ex the shape). 

gossip pint-pot {]». 345). (T. ‘ fVace, good Jiint- 

pot ’ in Shakespeare, 1 Henry 1 L, II, iv, 438. 
got his. See get his. 

got his crown up — got his warrant—he’s. He 

has be(‘n promoted to the rank of \Varrant Glliccr 
irom that of Flight-Sergeant : K.A.F. coll. : since 
ca. 1020. tlackson. 

got me, Steve P (J). 340). Kc^corded earlier ; in, 
<-.g., W. L. George, The Making of an Englishman, 
1014. 

got your eyeful P See eyeful, 
got your ladder. See, ‘ Priaoner-of-War Slang \ 
14. 

Goth,—2. ‘A fool, an idiot’ (Sinks, 1848): ca. 
1825-70. 


Gottfordommer ; pi. in -s. See ‘ Prisoner-of- 
War Slang ’, fl. (Also with one 1.) 

gouge ; gOUger. To seek (for opal) ; an opal 
miner or seeker : Australian coll. : late (J. 10-20. 
Archer Russell, Gone Nomad, 1930. lOx manner of 
extrat'tion. 

gove or guv. Given ; illiteracy : C. 19-20. In, 
e.g., B. Farjeon, Grif, 1870. 
gra. See ‘ Golston's , . 

grab hooks. Fingers : Naval (lower-deck) : 
silicic ca. 1910. Granville. (T. grabbing irons 
(]). 347). 

grabber.—4. A conductor : (’anadiari railroad¬ 
men's (- 1931). 

Grabie-bodied seaman. ‘ A boat’s crew \Vren— 
.after Betty Grable, the film star ’ (Granville) : 
Naval: 1940 -. 

gracious !, ’pon my. Graciou.s me ! : mostly 
Gockneys' : from ea. 1890. Pugh. 

graft, n.—4. ‘ Food and lodging. Thus good 
graft —eomfortable living,’ H. k, P. : Sitrviees : 
hinee 1939. IronieaUy ex sense. 1 (p. 347). 

gram. Gramojihone : (’. 20.—2. The Gram, the 
local grammar school : schoolboys’ : late C. 19-20. 
Bruce Hamilton, Pro. 194(). 

grammar school. See ‘ Tavern terms ’, § 3. 
grammarian. See ‘ Tm ern terms ’, § 3, d. 
gramo studio. A gram()phone studio : filmland : 
since ea. 1910. (5imeron Mc(!abe, The Fae'e, 
1937. 

gramophone. A teie])hone : Ganadian railroad¬ 
men's (— 1931). 

gramp, n. Grandfather : ( ookney : mid-(^ 19- 
2(1. (A. Neil J.yons, Clara, 1912.) l.c. ‘ grand- 

]>aj)a ’ slurred. 

grand, n.—2. 1,(K>0 fe(*t : R.A.F, : since 1940. 
daekson. Ex American c,, w^here it = 1,000 

dollars (a grand sum to acquire).—3. £1,000: 
adopted, ca, 1940, from r.S..A. Alan Hoby in The 
People, A])ril 7, 1940. 
grand serientry. See ‘ Tavern terms ’, § 9. 
grand strut (]». 348). Also, ca. 1840-80, either 
Rotten Row' or Bond Streid. : Sinks, 1848. 

Grand Walloper, the. ’ King f)f all the gremlins 
—their director of ojierations,' H. P. : R.A.F. : 
194(> . . 

grandfather ; grandmother, 2. The former is a 
grandfather clock (watchmakers’ and second-hand 
dealers’ coll. : late (\ 19-20) ; the latter, too, with 
some slight difference in the works (s. : G. 20). 

Granny.— 3. Alsu, The old Girl : The Sydney 
Morning Herald : Australian : G, 20. B., 1942. 

Long established, very resjiectable. 

granny, n.—4. Nonsense, rubbish : Australian : 
ea. 1800-1914. ‘ Tom (dllins Such Is Life, 1903. 

Fx 2,-5. Se(‘ grandmother (in Diet.). 

grape on the business, a. (Of a person that is) a 
‘ wet blanket ’ on cheerful company ; a bluestock¬ 
ing ; a ‘ wallflow'cr ’ : .Vustralian : since ca. 1925. 
B., 1942. Since the grape is usually and rightly 
regarded as a cheerful influence, grajye is perhaps a 
]K*rversion of gripe : cf. " He gives me a pain in the 
belly ’ and bellyful. 

^grapevine, the. A secret means employed by the 
chiefs of the underworld to ensure rapid and trust- 
w'orthy transmission of important news: c. : 
adopted ca. 1920 from U.S., where orig. in form the 
grapevine telegraph and not c. 

grass, n., 5. was, by 1930, taxi-drivers’ s. : 
Herbert Hodge, Cab, Sir?, 1939.—7. Some as 
greens, 4 (p. 353) : late (J. 19 20. 
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grass, bum the. ‘ To urinate out of doors ’ 
(B., 1942) : Australian : (J. 20. 
grass, go to. 8 ee go to grass, 
grass, out to. (Of person) rt^iired : Australian : 
late ('. 19-20. Baker. Ivx retired horses. 

grass, take Nebuchadnezzar out to (p. 349). 
]\'ebiichadne/.zar ate grass : grass = (female) pubic 
hair. 

grass line. ‘ Coir rope which floats on the surface 
of the water,’ (Iranville : Naval coll. : ('. 20. 

grasshopper, 2 (p. .349). In C. 20 Australia, a 
waiter at a picnic. B., 1942.-—4. An Italian one- 
man torpedo ; Naval : 1940 -1 . 

grave. --2. A cricket crease : cricketiTs’ : late 
C. 19 -20. Cf. grave-digger, the, 2 (p. 349). 
grave noddy. See ^ Mi n ’. 

grave-trap ; OCC. abhr. to grave. ‘ A large oblong 
trap in the centre of the stage, so called because 
“ the fair Ophelia ” issup])osed to be buried there. 
Every fugitive draught in the theatre rises from the 
cellar through this opening ’ (B. & L.) : theatrical : 
niid-(b 19-20. 

gravel{-)basher ; gravel(-)bashing. (One who has 
to partici])ate in) square-hashmg or marching, es]). 
as a recruit at squad drill, on the jiarade ground : 
Services, csp. K.A.E. : since ca. 19.30. H. B. 
(Jontrast sw6de(-)basher. 

gravel-crusher. A drill instructor ; a physical 
training instructor. Services : since 1940. H. it P. 
—2. But also a ri'cruit, drilling on the jiarade 
ground, lie proudly spurns the gravel. 

gravel-digger. ‘ A shar]»-tocd dancer ’ {Sinks, 
1848): ca. 1840-80. 

gravel-grinder.--2. (rsually in pi.) A gunners 

mate ; Naval : ( '. 20. (Iraiiville. 

gravel-grinding. ‘ ^Ve crawled all round the park 
in bottom gear--“ gravel-grinding”, as we call it,’ 
Herbert Hodge, ('ah. Sir \ 1939: taxi-drivers’: 
since ca. 1915, 

graveyard flying. Hangerouslv low flving: 
U.A.F. coll. : 1939-15. 

graveyard shift. A night shift: shipbuilders’ 
and munition workers' : since ca. 1915. {John 
Londons, dune 18, 1943.) (4’. the Canadian rail¬ 

roadmen’s (— 1931) grareifard iratch: 12.01 a.rn. to 
8 a.m. 

gravy.—2. Pid-rol : K.A.F. : since ca. 1940. 
Partridge, 1945. The ’plane’s nourishment.- 3. 
Perquisites : ailoyited, ca. 1943, from L .S.A.—4. 
See ^ .Jive 

Gravy, the. The Atlantic : K.A.F. pilots’, esp. 
of Coastal Command : since 1939. Cf. Pond 
(p. 047). 

gray, sense 1. Ex Komany gry, a horse; gray 
being suggested by the synonymous pony (see pony, 
5, in l)ict.). B. & L. 

grease, n., 5. Also margarine : mostly Services : 
since 19,39. H. & P. At Halton Hall, Manchester, 
it ; either butter or margarine ; The Daltonian, 
Dec. 1940. 

grease, V., 4 (p. 3,50) >, in the Army of 1914-18, 
‘ to get away ’ (esp. by running). 

grease monkey. A mechanic : (non-Civil) en¬ 
gineers’ : from ca. 1910. 

(rreasepaint Avenue. Brixton, London: c.a. 
1880-1914. Naomi .Jacob, The Lenient God, 1937, 
‘ Because all the music-hall people had lived there ’. 

greaser. —5. In the Services, 1939-45, ‘ one who 
angles for time off’ (H. & P.). 

greasy, n. A butcher ; Australian : C. 20. B,, 
1942. 


greasyspoon. A railroad eating-house : Canadian 
(— 1931). Adoyited ex I'.S.A, 

Great Australian Bight, the. Ceorge Strciet, 
opposite the Sydney 3’own Hall : Sydneyites’. 
Also, the busier end of Queen Street, Brisbane : 
Brisbaneite.s’. Both, C. 20. (B., 1942.) One is 

apt to get bitten there. The .Bight itself can bo 
v<‘r\' rough. 

great gun, 1. At Eton, ca. 1815-50, it — ‘ a good 
fellow, a knowing one ’ {Spy, 1825). 

Great Horatio, the. Horatio Bottomley, one¬ 
time editor of ,/oAu- Bull, his heyday being 1914-l S. 
great Jehoshaphat ! See great Caesar ( Du-t .). 
great pot. A tipster : turl : ca. 1870-1914. 

B. & L. 

Great Profile, the. dohn Barrymore (1882-1944), 
the famous film-actor. The father, Maurice (d. 
1905). .lohii’s bn>ther Lionel, ami sister Ethid were, 
ca. IfMX)—15, known as the Royal Fauiily of Broadway. 

Great WMte Chief, the. Lord Norihclilb): jour- 
nali.sts’ : lak‘ (J. 19-20. - 2. .V head of department ; 
Civil Service : since ca. 1910. 

Grec is a late ('. 19 20 shortening of Grecian, 3 
(p. 352). Marples. 

Grecian ; Greek. See ‘ 3’avi*rn terms ’, § 3, r. 
Greco. A Greek : Arm\ in North Africa: 
1940 3. .\doj>ted from the Italians. 

greedy but he (or you or . . .) like(s) a lot, he 
(etc.) is not. A c.p., imputing greediness : late 

C. 19 20. 

green, n. More yirob. the greengage is simply 
rhyming s.—2. At Sedgley Park School, cu. 1780- 
1870. coll, for a greeri linnet.- 3. See red, n., 4. 
green, take it. Sec take it green, 
green-back. 3. A £1 note: C. 20. -4. A frog 
for re-raihng rolling stock : Canadian railroadmen's 
(- 1931). 

green coat, wear the. ‘ To act the innocent — a 
ni.sc tried by new entries who plead ignorance ’ 
(Granville); Naval: since ca. 1910. (iietnnrss - 
inexperience. 

green fingers, have. To be a sui'cessful gardener ; 
to succis'd, as an amateur, with one’s flowers and 
vegetables: coll.; since ca. P.)25. (suned by tlie 
late Mr Middleton, B.B.C. broadcasti'r and news 
pajier writer on gardening. Less usual ; a giet'n 
thnnih. 

green-grocery (]>. 352). .More prob. ex greens, 4 
Green Man, the. A urinal ; imb-frcquenters’ : 
('. 20. Ex urinals’ often being ])ainted green and ex 
the fireen Man as a fairly common name for a ]uibhc- 
housc. 

green rats, give (a person). See rats, give .. . 
green rub, (get) a. To be rejinmanded for 
another’s fault : Naval: since ca. 1910. Granville. 
Ex the centuries-old metajihor, ‘ the rub of the 
green ’. 

gfreen-striper. An officer in the Special Branch 
of the K.N.V.K. : Naval coll. : 1941 +. ^ {lie,) 

wears emerald-green braid between the gold lace 
on his sleeves.’ 

green suit or blouse suit. A suit of which one has 
no cards in a hand at bridge : Australian : since ca. 
1925. B., 1942. An ungrown suit, 

green thumb, have a. See green fingers, 
green un. A green envelope : Armv : 1915 -f ; 
t by 1940. 

•Greenfields, Mrs ; Mrs Ash-Tip or Ashtip. A 

‘ bed ’ or a shelter in the open fields ; one near a 
lime-kiln or a furnace : tramps’ jocular c. : C. 20. 
W. A. Gape, Half a Million Tramps, 1936, 
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. . Their lousy “ kips . I’d sooner have 

“ Mrs Ashtip ” or “ Mrs Greenfields ” any day.* 
rf. sleep with Mrs Green (see the JJic/.). 

Greenfields, sit under Dr. ‘ To lor a rural 
walk rather than attend divine worship. In use 
among the older JSionconformists,’ J. A. Hoycott, 
letU*r of Dec. 1938. (Jf. 

greenhouse. —2. Synonym of conservatory. 
H. & 1’., 1943 ; Partridge, 1945, ‘ From the per¬ 
spex on three sides of the pilot ’. 

greens.— 5. Short for greengages (p. 353): C. 20. 
greeny, 1 (p. 353). Strictly ; Gremy or the. 
gneny : as in Pierce Egan, Life, in London^ 1821. 

greeze (p. 353). Better greaze, and strictly 
aj)}>lied only to the annual jiancake-fight. 

gremlin, despite its ap]a*arance in H. & P., 
(early) 1943, and Jackson, (latt*) 1943, is S.E. for ‘ a 
nnschievmiH sprite that, haunting aircraft, deludes 
jtilotsSee es]). Jackson, and (!harles Graves, 
Suva Pilots, 1943, for good accounts of the activi¬ 
ties of gremlins ; for tin* w'ord itsedf, which is 
hinciful, s(‘e in irord,v at ll V/r ; Words at Peace, the 
essay on the influence of the war of 193(»-45. 

Grens, the. The GrenadicT Guards : Arm\’, hut 
mostly Guardsmen’s ; late G. 19-29. 

grey ballocks. Apjihed to a sour-tempend or 
soi»er-Mded man ; Eorees’ : sinc<* eu. 1939. Gon- 
trast golden ballocks. 

grey matter. Intelligenct* ; jocular coll. : from 
ca. 1895. Ex S.l]. sense, ‘ the grey-coloured matter 
of which the acti\e part of the brain is composed ’ 
(O.lvl).). E.g. ‘ Yes, a nice fellow, but quite 
deficient of any grey matter ’. 

Grid, the. The Grafton ('lub : clubmen'.s : from 
ca. 1879. B. tk L.- 2. d’hc (kntral Electricity 
Hoard: commercial: since ca. 1929. Jh nee Grid*’, 
Its stocks and shares. 

griddler. — 2. A tinker: tramjKs’ c. : from ca. 
1899. B. & L. 

gridiron. —4. ‘ The Stars and Stripes of the 
I'nited States. Also called the “ Stars and Bars ” ’: 
nautical : from ca. 1899. Ibid.—5. A bicycle : 
Australian: since ea. 1925. P»., 1942.—9. A public- 

house siveetheart : Anglo-Irish: ca. 1810-69. ‘A 
i<eal Paddy Pial Life in Inland, 1822. 

gridiron, the whole, d’he w hole party : non- 
aristocratic : from ca. 1860. B. & L. Perhaps 
suggested by the whole boiling, q.v. at bo iling {Diet.), 

Grids. Si e Grid, the, 2. 

griff, n. In the G. 20 Navj' it — news, informa¬ 
tion (the equivalent cd’ gen) : H. & P. An abbr. 
of, and HenHe-de\elojmu'nt from, griffin, 8 {Diet.). 

griggery-pokery. A Jironouncement by Sir James 
Grigg eoncerning repatriation for troops in Burma : 
Army ofhcer.s’ : 1944 -5. 

grim, on the. ‘ On the North-W'est Frontier of 
India. 1 believe Rudyard Kipling used the phrase,’ 
Jackson : R.A.F. : 1919 There, life is ‘ grim ’ ; 
and there, many a good man has lost it. 

grim show. A (very) exhausting ordeal : the 
B.A.F. : since ca. 1939. A not unnatural sense- 
development of grim ; see show, n,, 2 (p. 765). 

grimmer. An unph'asant person : Shrewsbury : 
since niid-1930’B. Marples. Ex grim by ‘ the 
Oxford -er 

grin, the. A quizzing : low : 1821, Pierce Egan, 
Life in London ; f by ca. 1860. 

grinder. A small coin : Australian low : C. 20. 
Baker. 

Gringo. An Englishman : used by Englishmen 
(and, of course, by the natives) in South America: 


C. 20. (Niall Alexander, letter of Oct. 22, 1939.) 
An American Spanish name, ex Sp. gringo, 

‘ gibberish ’ : to the Spaniards and to the Mexicans, 
the Englishman appears to speak gibberish. See 
esp. my Name into Word, 1949. 

Gripes Hole. ‘ A hole close to the boat-house, 
thus called because the water there is very cold ’ : 
Winchester College : mid-C^ 19-20. B. & L. 

grippo. A free ent,ertainment; usually in pi., 
grippos : Naval : C. 20. It grips its audience— 
or is supposed to do so, 

grips or gripps. A scene-shifter : filmland : since 
ca. 1920. Cameron McCabe, The Face on the 
Cntting-linom Floor, 1937. 

Grips, the. The Hongkong Hotel, Hong-Kong : 
Far Ea.st ; C. 20. C. S. Archer, Chi na Servant, 1946. 

gristle {Diet.) ; gen. the, oce. one’s. A much 
earlier record is : 1665, K. Head, The English 

Rogue, ch. X ; ob. 

grit. —3. Food ; Army, esp. R.A. : since ca, 1930. 
H. & P. Because of what gets into it. 

gritty. See dusty. 

grizzle, n.—-2. A (fit of) w'oejiing : Cockney : 
late (i. 19 20. In, e.g., A. Neil Lyons, Arthur s, 
1908. 

Groat, the. The John o' Groat Journal : journal- 
isl,s‘ coll. : (', 20. 

grocer. An Equipment Officer : R.A.F. : .since 

< a. 1925. Jackson, ‘ The .suggestion that he has a 
nasty commercial attitude tow'ards life ’. 

groceries, the. — 2. Bombs: R..\.F. : 1939 -f. 

,lack.son. ‘ Thus, “ We d('liv(*red the groceries ” 

< 1. cabbage and cookie and gardening. 

grocer’s hitch. ‘ A nondescript knot that w^on’t 
come undone ’ (Gramiih*) : Naval : C. 20. Land- 
luhherly. 

groin. —2. A finger ring : c. : C. 20. F. D. 
8harpe, 1938. (See Vnderworld.) 

groise. Grease : Hailey bury : C. 20. Marples. 
By form-perversion,—2. At I'ppingham, it = one 
who 18 over-efficient, one wdio curries favour by 
showing his efficiency : since the late 1920’8. Cf. 
Ifie Cheltenham groise, to curry favour; hence, 
groiscr, om* who do(‘s so : smee ca. 1925. Marjiles. 
—3. A ‘ gorge ’ or ‘ spread ’ of edibles, etc. : 
Scottish Public Schools’ : since ca. 1870. Ian 
Aliller, School Tic, 1935. Hence, groisey. greedy 
(Miller). 

groise, V.i. To work hard ; hence n., a ‘ swot ’ : 
Harrow' School: late C. 19-20. Lunn.—2, See 
groise, 2. 

groiser. See groise, 2. 

grope. A (/round operational exercise : R.A.F. : 
since ca. 1935. Jackson. Cf. dry SWim and tewt. 
Groppi gong. St t* Naffy medal. 

Groppi’s Light Horse ; Short Range Desert (or 
Shepheard’s) Group. Combatant soldiers’ names 
lor Base troops at Cairo ; Army : 1940-3. Sar¬ 
castic ref. to a famous tea-shop and a famous hotel 
in that city ; the latter nTers also to the Long 
Range Desert Group of aircraft. 

Grosvenor Highlanders, the. The Gordon High¬ 
landers : Army (mostly officers') : C. 20. Envious. 

grot. — 2. A hide-out: Australian c. ; 0. 20. 

B., 1942. 

grote. An informer (?) ; low s. or perhaps c. : 
ca. 1880-1920. AV. L. George, A Bed of Boses, 1911 
(one prostitute to another) ‘ “ What are you follow¬ 
ing me for ? ” she snarled. “ If you’re a grote, it’s 
no go. You won’t teach the copper anything he 
doeen't know ”/ 
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grouce, grouse, adj. Firat-class (e.g, hotel) ; 
excellent : Australian ; since cn. 1920. B., 1942 ; 

Lawson Glassop, 1944. Cf. grouse, the. 

grOUnd(-)loop. ‘ Aircraft crash ’ (Gerald 
Emanuel, March 29, 1945): R.A.F. : 1940 + . 

The last looping of the loo]). 

ground-strafer ; agent corre8])onding to next 
(both senses). Partridge, 1945. 

ground-strafing. A low-tlving attack on, e.g., 
transport : R.A.F. : since 1939. H. & P. See 
strafe {Diet.). —2. Hence, ‘ candt'ss driving by 
servicemen,’ H, & P. : since 1940. 

ground wallah. Synonymous with penguin, 1 : 
R.A.F. coll, : since ca. 191H. .Jackson. 

Ground Walloper. That fat little gremlin who 
is in charge ol Hying : R.A.F. : 1941 t. Perhaps 
a perversion of Grand Walloper. 

grounded. I)e])ri\ed of alcoholic and amorous 
adventure ; applied <vsp. to a newly married man : 
R.A.F. : sinct; ca. 1940. Partridge, 1945. Ex the 
technical sense, ‘ (temporarily) atiected to ground 
duties ’ : he can no longer bo a /y-by-night. 

grounder.—4. (C'f. sense 2.) ‘A shij) that is 
liable to be run aground through had seamanshij) ' : 
nautical coll. : from ca. 1860. B. & L. 

grounders. ‘ Your oppo’s ” entire tot of rum 
given to you as a very exceptional favour ’ (Gran¬ 
ville) : Naval: since ca. 1910. Perha|)s cf. 
grounder, 2 (p. 357). 

grouper. ‘ An Oflicor on a Group Headcpiarters 
BtaflF,’ Jackson ; R.A.F. coll. : since ca. 1925. 

groupie or groupy. Group (-aptain; R.A.F. 
coll. : since betore 1930. H. & 1*. 
grouse, adj See grouce. ( f. 

'^grouse, the. (Only predicativdy.) Very good : 
Australian c. : C. 20. Origin ? 

grout, n. Bread. Guards’ Depot at Gaterharn : 
1914-18, and decreasmglv Liter. John o' London, 
Nov. 3, 1939. 

grovel. Sherborne School s., from ca. 1890, as in 
Alec Waugh, The Loom of Youth, 1917 : “ He led the 
“ grovel ” (as the scrum was called at Fernhurst), 
and kept it together.’ 

groves, the. The latrines : Lancing : since ca. 
1920. Marples, (T. Marlborough’s WOOds. 

*grow one^S feathers. Gen. as growing one's 
feathers, ‘ letting one’s hair and beard grow, a 
privilege accorded to convicts for some months 
before their discharge, that they may not be notice¬ 
able when free ’ : prison c. : from ca. 1870. B. & L. 

growing pAinS. The difficulties and anxieties of 
getting settled down in life when one is young : 
coll. : 20. Ex the lit. growing pains, 

•growl. Female pudend : c. ; from ca. 1890. 
Cf. 

•growl-biter. A cunnilingist : c. : late C. 19- 
20. 

growler. Sense 1 may possibly have its origin in 
that conveyance which is known as a sulky, as 
B. & L. suggest, or perhaps ex crawler, 1 (p. 189). 
—3. A dog : Anglo-Irish : C. 19. ‘ A Real Paddy 

Real Life in Ireland, 1822. 

grozzle, n. and v. ‘ This takes place at well- 
conducted tea-parties,’ The Daltonian, Dec. 1946 : 
Dalton Hall, Manchester : since ca. 1920. Perhaps 
a blend of grub -f guzzle. 

grub-stakes. ‘ Grub ’ (food) : non-aristocratio : 
from ca. 1890. Richards.—2. Food-supply : coll. : 
from ca. 1890. Ibid. Cf. grub-stake, n. and v. in 
the Diet. 

grubber ; grubbies ; grubs. A tuck-shop: resp. 


Tonbridge, Wellington College, Bradtield : since ca. 
1880. Marjiles. Ex grub. 

grubbery.—5. An occ. variant of grubber, 2 
{Diet.). 

grubbing hall. The dining hall of any House : 
Winchester College : from ca. 1860. B. & L. 

grubs. See grubber. 

grumble and grunt. Female giuiitals: r. 2o. 
Mark Benny, The Scapegoat Dances, 1938. Rhym¬ 
ing on c*nt ; loss usual than Berkeley Hunt. 

grummet (or -it). Coition : nautical and low : 
mid-(J. 19 20. The origin lies in nautical j. : sense 

I, h or sense 1, r in the O.F.D. 

grunt, make (a girl). To coit with her : low : 
C. 20. 

guard-rail critic. One who tmiders overmuch 
advice and no assistance : Naval : since ca. 1920. 
Granville. He h'ans back against the rail wliiL* you 
work. 

guards, full to the. See full to the guards, 
guardy or -ie. ICarlier in Augustus Mayliew. 
Paved with Gold, 1857. 

gubbins.—4. (Ex sense 3: p. 359.) Thinguniniy; 
anything one is too lazy or too lorgetful to name • 
Services, esj). R-.^.F. - since ca. 1918, Gerald 
Emanuel, letter of March 29, 1945. The transition 
from .3 is ea.st‘(i by the fact that in 1914-1S gubbim 
predominantly signilicd ‘ stores or ‘ one’s ])'uson.il 
belongings ’. 

guddha. A metaphorical ass: Anglo-Indian; 
mid-C. 19-20. B. & L. I'.x Hindustani gaiUin 
guff, v. ‘ To romanci', to humbug, to jiitch 
yarns,’ dackson : R.A.F. : siiici' ca. 1930. Ex 
guff, n., i {Diet.). 

guffed. Summoned for infringement of '’guff 
rules’ (guff, 2: {>. 359); R.N.G. Dartmouth, 

since ca. 1912. Gr.inville. 

gugru (or gu-gU). See • Prisoner-of-War Slang ’, 

II. 

guinea-pig. -7. An (‘vaeuatisl Civil S«*rvant . 
1939 ^ . 7'he Xeiv Statesman, Aug. 30, 1141. Cf. 
senses 3, 4. 

guire cove is an error, astounding in B. & L., for 
quire cove, q.v. at (;[ueer cove {Diet.). 

guiver, U.. 2 ({>. 360). ‘ Gnwer : Make-helieve. 

stdl used in AngIo-J(‘wish slang. It is Hehrevv for 
pride but has now come to mean ])rek*nee and is 
synonymous with . . . swank,’A. Alirahams in The 
Observer, Sept. 25, 1938. 

gull in night clothes (p. 360) : also in night clothing 
(Granville). 

gully, n., 6. ‘ Any geogra])hioal indentation 

from a fair-sized drain to a grand canyon,’ B., 1942 ; 
Australian coll. : (L 20. 

gulpers. A sij) (?) from a friend’s tot of rum on 
(say) one’s birthday : Naval : since ca. 1910. 
Granville. Ex gulp by ‘ the Oxford -er ’. 
gulph. See gulf, n. and v., in Diet. 
gum(-)bucket. A pipe : Naval : C. 20. ‘ Taff- 
rail’. Mystery at Milford Haven, 1936, ‘ “ (!an’t I 
have even a suck at my old gum bucket ? ” He 
loved his pipe.’ 

gum(-)chum. An American soldier: 1942 -f-. 
Ex the constant request ‘ (Got) any gum, chum ? ’ 
gum-digger. A dentist : New Zealand and 
Australian : since ca. 1880. B., 1941 and 1942. 

Cf. gum-smasher {Diet .); there is a pun on the 
kauri-gum diggers of New Zealand. 

gum leaves growing out of (one^s or the) ears, 
have. To bo a country bumpkin : Australian; 
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ainoe ca. 1920. B., 1042, The eucalyptus gum 

tree is much th(‘ eommonrst tree in Australia. 

gum-puncher. A dentist: Australian; 20. 
Baker. (;f. gum-digger. 

gum up the works. T(» spoil or U])set things : 
since ca. 1918, whiui adopted from IJ.S.A. (Geor¬ 
gette Ileyer, A Jilunl Instrumevt, 19.18, ‘ That 
North dame's story gums up the works ’. 

gummer. A lighting dog now old and toothless : 
low London: mid-(;. 19-20; oh, B. & L. 

gummy, n.—7. (Ex I ; p. :101.) A toothless 
sheej) : Australijin : C. 20. Baker. It shows 
gums, not ti'cth. 

gump. —2. (lomnionsense : ('. 20. (41ady.s 

Mitchell, Tkf' Jiisintj of tht‘ Moon, 194,>, ‘ “ Show 
a f)it of gumi> ” ’. Short for gumption (p. .101), 
gun, n.—9. That injector on a locomotive which 
forces water from tank to hoil(>r ; (Gaiiadiaii (and 
U.S.) railroadmen’s (— 1911). 

gun, get one's. To he juomoted from lance- 
se.'-geant to lull siogf'ant : Koval Artillery : 0, 20. 
H. & P., ‘ On hemg ])romoted . . ., an artilleryman 
wears a gun above hi.s three stripes 

gun, give her the. 'i’lus nietaj>hor is American 
and. in .iviatiou . to accelerate. 

gun, in the. (Of a jierson) about to be dismissed 
from job : Melbourne : ca. 1910-10. I.e, about 
to be fired. 

gun-buster. An artificer (or t'lfjij) of the Royal 
Army Ordnance Corps: sinee ca. 1920. H. k l‘. 

gun(-)!odder. Slu'll.s . Artillery : since 1940. 
The gunniTs /crJ the shells to the guns. 

gun speaker. A praeti.sed, proficient mob- 
orator : Australian iiolitical : since ca. 1920. B., 

1912. Loud and rapid. 

gunroom evolutions. ‘ Traditional “ games ” 
carried on in the (iimrooms (Midshipmen’s Mes.sesl 
ol the Pleet,' Oranvilh* Naval • since ca. 1910 it 
not earlier. Ironic on tactical evolutions. 

guns. Also as a nickname : ’ Taffrail Virtu- 
ally tlu' vocative of Gunnery Jack. See quotation 
at pilot (Addenda), 

gunz. A drill sergeant ; Kossall School : since 
oa. 1880. Marjiles. A Prussianising of gun.i ? 

gup. —1. (Also guppy.) A fool ; Australian : 
»mce ca. 192'). B., 1942. Prob. ex sense 2. 

guppy. See gup, 1. —2. Hence, adj., foolish, 
iitupid, silly : since ea. 1930. Baker. 

gfurk. —i. In Australia, to break wind : C. 20. 
B., 1942. Lx sense 1. 

gussie.~2. One of the Army’s nicknames for the 
oHicers is (ex sense 1) the gussies: since ca. 1910. 
H. & P. By ca. 1940 also, occ., in R.A.F. : 
Jackson. Partridge, 1945, ‘ Familiar for Augustus, 
a tony ” name 

Gussies. Great Universal Stores; stocks and 
shares thereof: commercial : since ca. 1940. 

gut (or guts), one is a. One is peevish or a peevish 
person : Cockneys’ : C. 20. 

Gut, the. A notorious street in Malta : Services 
(esp. the Navy) : C. 20. Granville. 

gut-rot. ‘ Unhealthy-looking food or strong 
drink ’ (B., 1942) : Australian : C. 20. Cf. rot-gut 
{Diet.). 

guts, v.i. and v.t. To eat; to eat greedily : 
Australian : since ca. 1890. Kylie Tennant, Ride 
on. Stranger, 1943, ‘ “ Gutsing again, Briscoe ? ” 
*he reproved ’. Ex the n. ; cf. gutsy. 
guts, drop one's. See drop ... 

"‘guts, spew one's. To inform the police on one’s 
friends ; c.: from ca. 1930. Cf. spill the works {Diet.). 


guts, spill one's. More usual than the synony¬ 
mous prec. phrase : adopted, oa. 1930, from U.S. A. 
into low British s. An interesting anticipation 
occurs in Sessions, July 1879, p. 442, ‘ Workman 
[accused of burglary] asked me to go to his wife 
. . . and tell her that he had been about Maudsley’s 
job, and she must keep her “ guts ” what she knew 
about it 

guts-ache. A contemptible person : Australian : 
C. 20. B., 1942. 

guts up, V. To eat : Australian : since ca. 1840. 
Brian l\mton, Landtakers, 1934. 

gutstull of grunts. A disagreeable person : 
Australian : since ca. 1910. B., 1942. Cf. guts- 

ache. 

gutsy, n. A fat man : proletarian coll. ; from 
ca. 1880. 

gutsy, adj. Sense 2 should (p. 303) read ; 
courageous.—3. Greedy ; or merely vi'ry hungry : 
R.A.?\ : since ca. 1920. Jackson. Ex guts, 1 
{Dirt.). 

Gutta-Percha. A Victorian : Australian : ca. 
1880 1920. Baker. Why? Perhaps there is a 
pun on yum-trees. 

gutter.—3. ‘ Space in front of a race-course 
totalisator ’ (Baker) : Australian sporting : C. 20. 
—1. A football scrum : Tonbridge : late C. 19-20. 
Maqiles. 

gutter-crawler (hence g- crawling, 2). One of 
that flower of modern youth which specialises in 
driving its cars slowly along by the kerb in the 
expectation that some girl will allow herself to be 
‘ picked up ’ (there always is) : since ca. 1920. 

gutty.—2 One who wolfs bis food : St Bees ; 
C. 20. Marples. Cf. gutsy, 3. 
guv, V. See gove. 

Guv’nor, the. Robert Abel, Surrey batsman of 
1881-1904, then a coach ; also a maker of cricket 
bats : cricketers' : from ca. 1895. He represented 
England m many test matches. Almost blind in his 
later years, he died on l>ec. 10, 1930, at the age of 
77. '{The. Daily Telegraph, Dec. 11, 1936.) 

guy, n., 6 was anglicised by 1903, when it 
appeared in Binstead’s Pitcher in Paradise,. —10. 
Something to eat; esp., bread: South Africa, 
among the imported ‘ coloured ’ labour, esp. the 
half-caste Indians: 0. 20. (Cyrus A. Smith, 

letter of July 17, 1946.) Prob. ex Hindustani. 

guy-a-whack, adj. Incompetent; hence, n., a 
defaulting bookmaker : Australian low : C. 20. 
B., 1942. 

guziuters. An animal's entrails ; Australian 
rural : since ca. 1910. Baker. I.e. guts ■+■ 
innards. 

guzzump. A slovenly variant of gezumph (p. 
326). 

gwennie.—2. Hence, the gunner : Naval: since 
ca. 1918. {The Weekly Telegraph, Jan. 25, 1941.) 

[gyle hather; Gyles Hather. Having the ap¬ 
pearance of a (late C. 16-earIy 17) c. term, it is 
merely the name (or its perversion) of a noted 
rogue.] 

gym cad. A gymnasium instructor: Royal 
Military Academy : from ca. 1870; very ob. 
B. & L. 

gym nasty tricks. Gymnastics: (not Public) 
schoolboys’ : C. 20. 

g3m8e. Gyniecology; also attributively, as in 
‘ the famous gynse-man ’ : medical: late C. 19-20. 

gyp.—3. A thief: mid-C. 19-20 : o. >, by 1900, 
low. B. & L. Abbr. gypsy. 
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gypsy (or G.). .See gipsy (THct.). 

Gypsy. A nickname f»f men Kurnamed Smith : 
from ca. 19{>5. Ex ‘ CiypHy ' Smith, the evangelist. 
Cf. Darky and Sboey m the Diet, 


gypsy's warning. Morning : rhyming s. ; mid-C. 
ID-l’O. 

gyver. An oce. form (e.g. in E. Eugii, Harry tht. 
Coiktuy, oi guiver (Diet.), 


H 


H.E. An ‘ H.K.* is a severe reprimand : Ser- 
Tiees : since late 1940. (H. & P.) Extheahhr. of 

* high ex]>losive ’ : of. synonymous blowing up 
(p. tiS). 

H.L.I. K ichards, ‘ \Ve ’—The Hoyal Welch 
Fusiliers—' and the Highland Light Infantry were 
bitter enemies . . . Some say that it originated 
towards the (*nd of last century during a final for the 
Army Football Championship of India when the 
having scored a lucky goal (‘arly on against 
our chaps, kept their advantage by delaying tactics 
■—kicking Aude into touch wlimiever th<‘v had the 
ball. To t.his day, in the Battalion, these tactics are 
aluays grei'ted with the indignant cry of H.L.I., 
H.L.I. ! ” and the exjiression has been adojd-ed by 
other units and liy civilians.’ 

ha-ha. A delccation : nursery : late C’. 19-20. 
Echoic of baby's instinctive grunting, 
ha-ha pigeon. A kookaburra ; Australian : C. 20. 

B. . 1042. Widely known as laughing jackasfi. 
hab-dabs, the (screaming). Eer\ous irritation: 

mostly R.A.F. : since ca. 1037. (Atkinson.) Cf. 
heebie-jeebies on p. 38.7. 

hack) usually hack down. To shoot {out of the 
sky) ; to shoot ihurn : R.A.F. : 1930 f . Brickhill 
& Norton, Escape to Danger, 1940, ‘ A cou]>le of 
[the] 109's hacked tuo Hurricanes down near 
Montreuil on the JOth of .June, 1940, and Eric 
jumped from his pranged kite and ran for it’. 
Prob. ex Rugby j, (lor hearty work by the forwards): 
cf. hack, n., 3, on p, 395. 
hackam ; hackem. See hackum (ih'd.). 

Hackney is the inevitable nickname, though 
mostly among Londoners, of men surnamed Downs : 
late (j. 19-20. Ex Hackney Dowms, an open space 
in the borough of Hackney in the county of London. 
Hackney Marsh. (Hass: Londoners'rhyming s. : 

C. 20. Cl. Khyber Pass. 

had it. .Sec have had it (below), 
had your time. See you’ve had your time, 
haddie. A haddock ; Cockneys’, esp. coster¬ 
mongers’, coll. : C. 19. Mayla w, I, 18.71. (Prob. 
independent of Scottish dial.) 

hag, 2 (p. 3bb). At Haileybury, since ca. 1918, 
a housemaid or any other woman. 

haggis(-)basher. A Scot: R.A.F. : since ca. 
1934. (Atkinson.) See basher in Addenda ; haggis, 
one of the toothsome national dishes of Scotland. 

hair, get in one’s. I’o annoy or irritate someone : 
since ca. 1936. ‘Like grit embedded in hair* 
(Atkinson). 

hair, tie one’s. See tie one’s hair {Diet.). 
hair-cut. See shave, n., 7, in the Diet. 
hair-do. Having one’s hair dressed in a fashion¬ 
able style : feminine coll. : since ca. 1920. 

hair off. To lose one’s temper : Scottish Public 
Schools’ : C. 20. Ian Miller, School Tie, 1935, 
where it is spelt hare. Ex get one's hair off. 

hair-restorer (p. 366). More prob. a play upon 
the words fairy story. 


haircut with a hole in it. * Jocular for barbering 
of bald man's tonsiiri' ' (Atkinson) : ('. 20. 

hairing, ad j. Tenting; turioiis ; Scottish Public 
Schools’ : V. 2(). Lin Miller, ‘ It was not worth 
risking a hairing great row.’ 

hairs, get or have by the short (p. 3()7), seems to 
lia\e originated in the LoS.A. ; at least, it occurs 
there, in form g<t where the hair is short, in (leorgii 
P. Burnham, Memoirs of the L'tided Stfdes Stent 
St r vice, 1872. 

hairy, adj., .7 {Diet.). Lunn's ust*. however, 
makes it clear that it dates back to ea. J900 and 
that, even ong., it may not have been sjieeilieally 
Anglo-Irish. 

hairy, the. ‘She wtis ‘‘one of tht* li.iLv a 
hatless slum girl conscious ol her station in life 
(dasgow' slum girls (-(dleetn ely . low .-i-elass (Jlas- 
gow : late C. 19-20. .Mac.Vrthur cV Long, ‘ In 
(jilasgow, as in Borne, the hat is a badge ol lerniiiine 
quality 

hairy-bottomed tromp. A ti rm of abusi': fiara- 
bndge undergradiiaU's' : early 1930'ri. l.e. tramp 
VJth a jocular ‘ J)iJteh ' luist. 

hairy devil. A living f(»x : Australum : lute C. 
19-20. IL, 1942. 

hairy goat, run like a. (Of a horsei to j>erform 
badly in a race : Australian : 0. 20. Bakt'r. 

hairy wheel. The Icmale pudend low' .Aus¬ 
tralian : from ca. IsOO. (.T. hairy ring m Diet. 

half, n.—4. A hall-holulay : sehooL roll.: (J. 20. 
(S. P. B. Mais. .4 School mash Diary, lOlS.)—5. A 
child travelling half lure : coil. : (’. 20. 

half a bar (J». 367). Recorded earlier in W. L. 
George, H Btd of Hosts, 1911. 

*half a horde. A vanant of half horde {Diet.). 
Holme. 

half a caser.- Half a crown : Australian low : 
C. 20 . B., 1942. Sec caser {Diet.). 
half a couter. See half a bean ( Diet. ). 
half a crown. Sec bed and breakfast, 
half a cup of tea. Tea and \\hi.sky mixed: 
Csoent (iarden ; (7 20. I'artly rliyming s. 

half a dog-watch, not. Si^ dog-watch, 2. 
half a grunter. Sixyienee ; low; 0.19. H., 2nd 

ed. Of, grunter, 3 {Diet.), whore the sense ‘six¬ 
pence ’ is either loose or incorrect, 
half a jiffy. See half a crack ( Diet.). 
half a surprise. A black eye : L<jndoner8’ : ca. 
1885-1905. B. & L. Ex a music-hall song, 
half a tick. See half a crack ( Diet.). 
half a ton. See ton, 3. 

half a tusheroon. See half a bull in the Diet. 
half an hour. Flour: Australian rliyming s.: 
late G. 19-20. B., 1942. 

half-arsed. (Of things) imperfect; (of persons) 
inetlecbive, iiidecisiv(i: C7inadian : late C. 19-20. 
half bar. Ten shillings : see bar, n., m the Did. 
half-canned. Half drunk : since ca. 1925. 
half-chat. An Indian Army term datmg from 
oa. 1880, thus in Richards; ‘ Half-caste, or 
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“ half-clint ” as the troop.H in my lime jca. 1901 -0] 
contt*my)tuonsly <;alle(l them Also, C. 20, an 
Australian and Pacilie Islands term, as, e.^., in 
Sytlney i'arkmaii, (^aptain Uoirkdr, 1940. 
half-crown battalion (p. 908). Also, in 1015 d , 

half-rroiru hri{jade. 

half-cut.- Stupid ; Hilly ; foolish : Australian ; 
late (!. 19 20. B., 1942. l.e. with hall one’s 

virility and ^ igour removed. 

half foolish. <'a. 1855-80 : ‘Ridiculous; means 
often irhollp foolish 11., 1st ed. 

half-hard or half-mast. Se.mi-ereid ; not very 
intelligent. ('.20. (Atkinson.) 

half-nicker (p. 308). Also Au.strahan : B., 1912. 
I'he same for half-pie and half-rinsed (both on 
p. 308). 

half-pint hero. A boaster, a swaeji^erer : K.A.F. : 
since ca. 1930. dacksori. I’ht* implication hmng 
that a half ]tint of beer or ale will make him ‘ shoot 
a line 

half-pissed. Mildly tijisy : low : (f. 20. 
half .section, one’s. (Jne’s friend: military : 
C. 20 Ali'O, since ca. 1925, K.A.F., which, further, 
uses It foi ‘ V dt^ ’. 

half-shot. 'J'i}wy : Naval : since ca. 1925. 
Granville. Fx shot, ad]., on ]). 703. 

half-squarie. A prostitute : .A.u.stralian low: 
sinee ca. lojd. B., 1942. Tronic. 

half your luck I A eoil. ellipsis of ‘ I wi.sh I had 
even a hall ol \ our yood luck ’ ; Australian : since 
ca. 1915. B.. 1942. 

Hahbag ; Hallie or HaUy. A Ifalifa.x btimfter 
aircraft. Air l-’orcc : 1911 j . (_)ri analogy of 

Stringbag. 

hall, 11.- 2. See ‘ Tavern terms § 3. 

Hall, the, d'rmitv H.dl . (lambrid^e nnder- 
];tatliiate^ : lateC. 19-20. 

hallelujah-hawking. Religious Hjieakmg ; evan¬ 
gelism ; op., city-mission work: Australian: 
Hirnv ca. lOHt B.,* 1942. 

hallelujah stew. Souj) served at a Salvation 
Army hostel ' G. 20. 1). ( rane, A Vicarious 

V aqohond, 1910. 

halier. A hard liiscuit—served in Hall : iVhirl- 
borongh ('ollege ; (’. 20. 

Hallie (e r -y ). See Halibag. 
halvers. —2. in (’anada, an eipial division of, 
e.g., Hup].li.'s . eoll. : late ('. 19 -20. 

ham. (Gen. ])I.) An amateur wireless trans¬ 
mitter : wircie.ss s. ado])ted in late Scjit. lV>3t) from 
the r.S .'v. The Ihiibj Herald, Sejit. 19, 193().—2. 
An (inferi'T) telegraph oi>crator : Gaiiadiaii rail¬ 
roadmen .'■ ( 1931), F\ 1. 

ham, ■ T" he an inferior actor; esp,, to act 
badly : adojgrd, ca. 1939, from U.S.A. Garapbell 
Dixon in Tla Daily TeUyraph, Nov. 18, 1940, 

‘ After a (leal of hamimrig ’. Fx the n. m ham- 
boue. Also adj. : ‘inferior’ : ado]>ted ca. 1930. 

ham ! A warning cry when authority threaUms 
to ‘ intrude ’ upon an unlawful activity : (Jotton 
Gollege (under other names) : ea. 1800-1910, The 
Cotton’uui, Autumn, 1938. Origin ? 

ham-bags. Female drawers : girls’ : ca. 1890- 
1914. C f. ham-frill. 

Ham-Bone. A Uamjiden bomber: K.A.F. : 
1940 4- ; by 1945, ob., the ’plane having become 
ob. in 1942. Jackson. Fx ‘Hampden’ -f its 
(vague) sliape-resembiance to a ham-bone, 
ham-bone. A greenhorn or an amateur among 
itinerant musicians : showmen’s : since ca. 1880. 
R. H. Junersim, Signor Lippo, 1893. Whence, 


prob,, the American ham, * inferior actor re- 
transported to bhiglarid ca, 1925 ; hence, ham, n., 
as above.—2. A sextant : Naval : C. 20. Grati- 
vill(‘. Ex the Bhayic. 

ham-hsted. (Esp. of pilot or mechanic) clumsy : 
K.A.F. : 1940 f-. (W/Gdr R. P. McDouall, March 
27, 1945.) ITohably suggested by ham-handed. 

ham-frill. A pair of female running shorts: 
(University) girls’ : from ea. 1925, H, H. Stannors, 
At the Tenth Clue, 1937. 

ham-handed is th(!i Navy’s form of ham-fisted : 
since ca. 1925. Granville. ‘Hands like hams’ 
are usually clumsy—or look it. 

hammer (right[ on one’s. (Right) on one’s tail; 
immediately behind ; Australian : since ca. 1920. 
J..awson Glassop, IVe IVere the Rats, 1944. Ex 
industrial j. 

hammered.—3. INlarried : metal workius’ : since 
ca. 1880. Ware. 

Hamps, short for Hampsteads (p. 370) : (:. 2o. 
Thr Seir Statesman, Nov. 29, 1941. 

hams shrunk. ‘ Sides of trousers shrunk at 
thigh ’ ; tailors’ ; from ea, 1820. B. & L. 

han tun. Due hundred : ])idgiri : mid-( '. 19 20. 
hand, sign one’s. See name, bite one's, 
hand-in, give (someone) a. To h<*l}) ; Australian 
coll. : 20, B., 1942. As into tram or train. 

hand in one’s dinner pail. To diesince ca. 
1920. (J\ (T Wodehouse.) Suggested by kick the 

bucket (Diet.). 

hand out the slack. To cheek a superior, be rude 
to a eolN'ague : Services (esj). the Navy) : since ca. 
1925. H. & P. See slack, n., 3 (p. 778). 

hand over the baby. ‘ To yiass on a resjionsibility 
no one particularly desires’ : coll. : C!, 20. [The 
Daily Express, April 5, 1937.) Ex holding the baby 
{DirtA. 

hand-reared. Phallically well-endowa-d : low ; 
G. 20. 

hand-to-hand. Hand-to-hand fighting : Army 
coll. : (.', 20. (ferald Kersh, liill Xelson, 1942, 

‘ \V(‘ done a hit (.>f the good old hand-to-hand with 
the good old W'ogs ’. 

handed to (s(-)meone) on a plate, (something) was 
or has been. A c.p. in ref. to easy acquisition : 
since ca. 1910. 

’’'handful. —2. Hence, £5 : c. : C. 20. 
handle the ribbing. To ])uneh (someone) in the 
rib.s : juigilistic : ca. 1830-70, S'l/Hs, 1848. 
handraulic power. See Johnny Armstrong, 
hands-upper. A surrendered Bimt that eventu¬ 
ally took (es})., fought on) the British side ; 1900-2, 
then mei'ely historical. 

handshake. A ‘ backhander ’—a tij», or a bribe, 
hanih'd surrt'ptitiously : sinci' ('a. 1930. 

handy Bill is a variant of handy billy, q.v. in Diet. 
‘ Taflrail ’. 

hang it out. The Dirt, .sense yirob. derives ex :— 
2. ‘To “ skulk ” on a job—not to do justice when 
on time work ’ : printers’ : from ca, 1870. B. & L. 

hang on (p. 372) is (mrrent m Australia as hang 
on /, ‘ Don’t be so hasty ’, or ‘ Be reasonablo ’ : 
coll. : mid-(\ 19-20. 

hang on that, Dook ! Shake hands ! : (non- 
nristocratic) Londoners' : from ca. 1020. W’lth a 
pun on dook, 1, 2 {Diet.). 

hang one’s hat up to is the v.t. form of hang one’s 
hat up {Diet,). The nuance is often rather: to 
make pronounced matrimonial advances (to). 

hang-out, n.—2. ‘ A feasting, an entertainment ’: 
Cambridge undergraduates’ : ca. 1845-70. B. & L. 
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hnng out of. To colt with (a women) : ]SIava] 
lf)wer-deck : 20. 

hang up. —0. Hanging it. up, cruising or dawdling 
near a given spot : taxi-drivers’ : since ca. 1910. 
Herbert Hodge. 1939. 

hang your number out to dry ! A j)ost-1920 
variant ol before you came up ! : Services. H. 1*. 

hangar doors closed ! A variant (Partridge, 1945) 
of close hangar doors ! 

hangashun or hangava, adv. Very : Australian 
children's; since ca. 1920. B., 1942. ‘ K.g., 

“ hangashun good ”, very good, excellent, (’f. 
helluva.’ 

hanging on the slack. ‘ ^Vaiting for something 
to happen ’ (Granville) : Na\al coll. : 20. 

hangings. ’ wiiih' the dogger was fixing me ii]) 
[to the triangles] he said to me (juietly, ” Is there 
any hangings to it ? ” meaning had 1 anything to 
give him to lay it on lightly,’ Louis Beeke, Old 
('onvict l)ays, 1897: prison warders' (esp. in 
Australia); ca. 1820-70. 
hangtelow. See hanktelo {Did.). 
hank, n.—2, 3. Sei* no hank, 2 and 3. 
hank, V. To hesitate, he diffident: also as 
]>pl. iulj., hanking : proletarian coll. : from ca. 
1870. jNcvinson, 1895, ‘ Lina’s style, full of ’ankin’ 
artful little ways ’ ; ‘ Don't stand 'ankin' thi'ii' ; 

Mtii're not the only person in the world.’ ('f. S.E. 
hank, v.i., to hang, to kanker. 

*hank, on the. On the look-out (for booty) : C., 
and low Oocknev : from ca. 1890. Glarence Book, 
1899. 

Hannah. A Wren serving with the Koval 
Marines: 1939 -^. ‘From the famous Hannah 
Snell, w'ho, disguised as a man, fought with the 
Marines on laiul and sea in the eighteenth century,’ 
M.o.l.’s Feb. lO, 1944. 

Hans Carvel’s ring. Earlier in rrcpihart’s 
Kabelais, 1053. 

Hans in Kelder {Did.). For an iuLTesting 
anecdote, see Thornbury’s London, iii, 315. 

Hansard. Messrs Hansard have for some years 
c('ased to have the monopoly. 

Ha’penny Bumper, the. A horse-draw n tramcar 
that survived in Bermondsey long alter the L.t'.G. 
had electrilied the r(‘St ol the syskun : Londoners’: 
G. 20 ; now only historical. 

hap-harlot.-^2. A woman's undergarments ; C. 
19. Also corrupted to hap-jxirld. B. & L. 
happy as a boxing kangaroo in fog time. 

Thoroughly discontented : Australian coll. : G. 20. 
B., 1942. 

happy in the Service P is the is'avy's form of are 
you happy in your work P (Granville.) 

Happy Valley. —2. ((3. sense 1. p. 374.) .4ny 
city or locality, area, region, that is being (very) 
luavily bombed; esp. the Buhr : U.A.F,, esp. 

Bomber (Command : 1941 -r- H. & P. ; Jackson. 
- 3. A valley between Taungmaw and the Mankat 
Pass in Burma : Army : 1942-5.—4. (Usually 

lower-case.) Female genitals : C. 20. 

hard jack. Bully beef (in tins) and biscuits: 
Army : '1914-18, nor yet quite j. See jack, n., 21 
(p. 429). 

hard-lyers is the 1914-18 and 1939-45 form of 
hard-lying money {Did.): ‘ Taffrail’, The Sub^ 
1917 ; Granville, 1945. 

hai^ scran ! Hard luck ! : Australian : mid-f^ 
19-20. B., 1942. Ex commiseration on hard 

fhre. 

hard-up, n.—6. Tobacco from picked-up stumps 


of cig.aretk's : o., mostly vagrants’ : from ca. 1920. 
Ex sense 5. 

hard woi-d on, put the (p. 375).—2. of a man 

uiging a woman to In* with him : Australian : G. 20. 
B., 1942. 

hardened tea-drinker. A person as fond of tea 
as a, drunkard ol his liquor : jocose coll. ; since ca. 
1910. 

hare, v. (p. 37h). Hence, in the R.A.F,, since 
ca. 1925 ; to Hy at full KjM*ed. Jackson. 

[ Harlots : (18 ka riis in tli<* works of Ned Ward 
ar(‘ tlu'se -bang-tails (1703), brlfas (1703), Blou'za- 
bdlas (1703), blowzts (1709), buntrrs (1709), docs 
(1700; but in K. Head, Proteus Pedirirns, 1075), 
do.ro.s (1703), drabs {ilir)), fire-ships {11 ()[)), froms 
(1703), J///.S- (1703), lady-buds (1703), Irrhcry-layns 
(1703), madams (1703; jirob. S. E.), market dames 
(17(f5), nymphs of delight (1703), jmnrhable nuns 
(1709), ])iinks (1703), snuffling eommunity (1709), 
dill sows (1709). iickb-tail function (1703), trug- 
moldies (1703). trulls (17{)3), wag-tails (1703). 
He calls baw'ds by three nariU'S : madam (1709), 
Mother Knab-Cony (1709) and suecubus (1709 ; rarc^ 
and ])rob. S.E.). Whth baw'ds he associates mid- 
wives, for whom his names are groprr (1703) and 
Mother Midnight (1714). .Matthews.] 

hark (usually ’ark) at her I A dru isivr* (’. 2o o.p., 
dir(‘Cted at a man ‘ utkM ing sujt}»os(*dly w ell-m<*aning 
or high-sounding .sentiments ' (Atkinson). Evoca- 
li\e of back-.street disjnites. 

harness. "3. Parachute stra])s : Aii Force: since 
ca. 1935. Perhafrs (‘.\—certainly ct.—sense 2 
(p 37(>).— 4. (E\2) .'\ })ass(‘ng<‘r-train conductors’ 

undorin ; Gan.idian railroadmen's ( - 1931). 

Harriet Lane. .Also Naval : ‘ d’.iffrail ’. 

Harry Flakers. Om- is ‘Harry Flakers ’ when 
one is ‘ e()m})lete]y flaked out after a Jiarty ’ (Gran- 
vilh*) : Naval : since (.a. 1918. Harry is jrredomin- 
.'int in s, phrases ; cf. ne.\t two entrn-s—also flaked 
out. 

Harry Flatters. A calm.^ot sea ; Naval : G. 20. 
Granville. 

Harry Freeman’s (or Freemans).— 2. Fna* cigar¬ 
ettes : ('. 20. From ca. 1925, often corru])te<l, 

mostly among Gockiieys, to Yenharns. 

Harry Hase. See Henry Hase. 

Harry Jessell’s gratitude, ‘ i.r.. none at all— 
became a by-word ’ (G. Hmdley, Cheap Jack, 1870) : 
eheapjack.s' ; ca. 1840-70. 

Harry Tate’s Light Horse. See Fred Kamo’s 
Navy. 

harumphrodite. A sol. form of hermaphrodite : 
? from before 1880. Often for a jierson neither one 
thing nor the other. (More gen. — fr —; see 
harumfrodite in the J)id.) Wm McFee, North e)f 
Suez, 1930 (with debt to Kipling, The Seven Seas : 
1890): 

‘ ’E isn’t one of the regular lino 
And ’e isn't one of the crew— 

*E’s a sort o’ giddy harumphrodite 
Soldier and sailor too.’ 

Harvey. Short ftir Harvey Nichol ( Did .). 

hash, settle one’s. Thoroughly English; it 
occurs in Isaat; Gruikshank, Olympic (James, June 10, 
1803. (Thanks to Mrs M. D. George.) 

hash-me-gandy. Station stew : New Zealand 
and Australian rural : sincti ca. 1920. B., 1942, 

suggests : ex Mahatma Gandhi’s frugal meals. An 
elabfiration of hash. 

hashy. Glever: Gharterhouse School: C. 20. 

Ex hash pro {Did.). 
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hat.—7. Price : ehowmen’s; late C. 19-20. 

Night and Day, July 22, 1937. Ex hat as offertory. 

hat I, I’ll have your. A street cry of ca. 1880- 
1905. B. & L. 

hat rack. Thin, scraggy horsti or ox : Australian : 
C. 20. li., 1942. 

hat trick (j). 378). Perhaps prompted by ‘ howler 
hats ’ : see article in The Times, Aug. 14, 1937. 

hatch. A bomb hatch (a bomb-aimer’s compart¬ 
ment) : Air Force coll. : simu; ('a. 1938. 

hate against, have a. To dislike (person or thing) 
ink‘ns(4y : Australian coll. : 1918 j . B., 1942. 

hate (someone’s) guts. To hate someone in- 
ten.sely : adojited, ca. 1937, from II.S.A. Agatha 
(Ihristie, Totrords Zero, 1944. 

hate oneself, as in ‘ You do hate yoursidf, don’t 
you ’ : ironic coll., applied to a ])erson with a fine 
conceit of hirnsell ; since ca. 1938. 

Hatters, the. Th(‘ stoikjiort Assixnation foot¬ 
ball team : sporting : sinei* ea. 1925. Chronicles 
of the Chelsea Football (lub, Oct. 23, 1937.—2. Also 
the Luton A.F.C. : since ca. 1930. Hats are made 
in the town. 

haul down promotion. See promotion. 
Havannah, under a canopy of. ‘ Sitting where 
then' are manv ])ersons smoking tobacco,’ Sinks, 
1848; ca. 1840 (iO. 

have a beat. I'o try ; in cricket, to bat vigor¬ 
ously : since ea. 1925. 
have a beat on. See beat on . , . 
have a bit. s<>e bit, have a. 
have a crack at. Si e crack, n., 13. 
have a go, Joe, your mother will never know !; 
often sliortt'iu'd to have a go, ,l(». A c.]>. of encoiir- 
ageriK'iit to a reluet.ant man : (;ockn<*\ s' and Forei's' ; 
since ca. 1935. (Atkinson.) 

have a good chit. To be well .s])oken, or thought, 
of. Army (mostly officers’): since ca. 1930. Ex 
chit, 1, 2 (Dirt.). (3. give (someone) a good chit : 
to s]>eak well ol ; Arni\ (tfficers' ; since ca. 1930. 
*have a tickle. Se(‘ tickle, have a. 
have fifty (<»r a hundred) up. I’o coit u ith a girl: 
sjiorting : (’.20. E\ billiards, 
have fun. See fvm, have. 

have had it. 3. jysp. in You've had it. You 
won’t get it. you’re too late, etc. : H.A.F. : since 
1938 or 1939 ; current in Army since lat(* 1910 or 
<*arly 1941 ; *, in 1944, fairly general civilian. 

The, New Stalesnian, Aug. 30, 1941 ; (Irtmfell 
Finn-Smith, in list communicated in Ajiril 1942 ; 
H. & P. ; .lackson ; Partridge. Ironic—perhajis 
short for ‘ Somebody else has (or, may ha\e) had it. 
but you certainly won’t ’. See es]). ]5irtndge, 
1945.—4. ‘ “ He’s had it ” and “ He’s gone for a 
Burton ” indicate that he’s been killed F. Rhodes 
(kdter of Sept. 1942) : R.A.F. : since late 1939. 
l.e. ‘ cojiped ’ it. 

have it in. To effect intromis.sion ; low coll. : 
late (I. 19 20. Partly euphemistic. 

have it in for (someone). To bear a grudge 
against : coll. : sinct! ca. 1820. Alex. Harris, 
The Emigrant Family, 1849. Cf. carry in one’s 
heart. 

*have it off ( Diet.). It is the c. equivalent of pull 
it off. ' It is also used by a punter who has had a 
successful bet or by a man that has contrived to 
seduce a girl ’ (James (Iiirtis, in a private letter, 
March 1937). 

have on.—2. To have someone on is to be pre¬ 
pared, or actually, to light; Australian : C. 20. 
B., 1942. 

D.U.E. 


have one for the worms. See worms, 
have one’s back teeth awash (see back teeth under¬ 
ground in Did.) is extant. Granville, 
have one’s ballocks in the right place. An 

a]>probatory c.p., applied to a wcll-sct-up and 
level-headed man : (J. 20. 

have one’s cut. ((-)f a male) to coit : low : late 
C. 19 20. 

have the bird. J’o be sent about one’s business : 
non-cultured ; from ca. 1910. Edgar Wallace, 
The Avenger, 1926, ‘ In the vulgar language of the 
inasHcs, I have had the bird.’ ILx get the bird, q.v. 

in Diet, at bird, give (one) the. 

have the printers in or have the rags (on). See 
rags on . . . 

having a good arm. A mditary c.j). (C. 20) 
ajiplied to a man with numerous badges on his 
sletive ; e.g. ‘ marksman ’, ‘ farrier ’, ‘ Lewis gunner 
having kittens. See kittens, having, 
hawbuck (p. 380). (If. John Maseliild’s novel. 
The Hawbucks, 1929, about fo.x-hunting people. 

hawk it. To be a prostitute on the streets : 
low: latc^ C. 19-20. Ex hawk one’s mutton 
{Dirt.). 

Hawkesbury Rivers. The shivers : Australian 
rhyming s. : C. 20. B., 1942. 

hawks. An advantagi^ : London : ca. 1835-60. 
Sinks, 1848. Ex Fr. haussi. 
hay, n. S(*e chaff, 3. 

’^hay-tit or haytit. A woman {(it) given to sleep¬ 
ing und('r haystacks ; hence, a tram}) ])rostitute : 
e., mostly tranqis’ : C. 20. W. L. Gibson Cowan, 
J.,oud Report, 1937. 

hay-wire ; gen. haywire. Besid<* oneself with 
ang(ir ; crazy, \i‘ry eccentric : Anglicised, ex V.S., 
in 1936. (Ernest U'e(‘kle\, in llie Observer, Feb. 21, 
1937.) For origin and American usage, see Irwin, 
haybag, old. See old haybag. 

ha3nivire, go. To go crazy ; of mechanisms, to 
get (completely) out of order : anglicised in 1936. 
(.If. hay-wire. 

^hazard drum ; or h.-d. A gambling den or 
hous(‘: c. (--I860); ob. IL, 2nd ed. 

he bought it. See buy it. 

he-CUps. Hiccoughs : mostly Cockneys’ : mid- 
C. 19-20. 

He-Face. A Public Schools', es}>. Harrovian, 
nickname for men surnamed Baker. Ex he, a cake 
(see the Dirt.). For further details, consult my 
‘ Inseparables ’ in A Covey of Partridge. —H(‘nc(‘, 
lie-Face Street, Baker Street, London. 

he-fo. A sky-rocket : ])idgin : from ca. 1860. 
B. & L. In Cantonese, lit. ri.si'-fire. 
he has had it. See have had it. 

He, Me and You. ’ Familiar German types (of 
aircraft) are summarised in the technical joke, “ He, 
Me, and You ”, the Heinkel, Messerschmitt, 
Junkers’, E. P., ‘Air Warfare and its Slang’, in 
7'he New Statesman, Sept. 19, 1942 ; (“arliest 

jirinted record, however, is a terse paragraph m 
7'he Daily Express, July 3, 1940. 

he never does ansdhing wrong I (p. 381) : ex a 
Gaiety Theatre }day wherein the ‘ Rajah of Bong ’ 
sings, ‘ In me you see the Rajah of Bong Who never, 
no neviT, did anything wrong ’. 

head. —5. A racing sharp : c. : from ca. 1885-6. 
Hence, a jjrofessional gambler, e.g. at ‘ two-up ’ : 
Australian c. and low ; from ca. 1890.—6. A long- 
t(‘rni prisoner; Australia!, c. : Cl. 20. B., 1942. 

Looked-np-to by his fellow convicts. 

head, wear a. See wear a head. 

N N 
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head boy. Senior under-officer : Koval Military 
Academy : from ca. 1875. B. & L. 

head bummaroo, the. A cliiet organiser ; most 
important ])erson present; manager: mid-(’. ID- 
20 ; virtually t- p(>rv(M'siou of bummer (Dni.). 

head down, get one ^S. To go to slee]) : Sm vices: 
Bine(‘ 1025, 11. & V. One lays one’s luaid down. 

head hag. Headmistress : schoolgirls’ : (’. 20. 
John Jh-ophy. Behold the Judge, 10117. 

head(-)lamp. An eye; usually m pi. : ])Ugi- 
listie : ea. 1840-00, Augustus Mayhevv, 1857. 
head over tip. Ih'ad over heels ; 1824, Bojinua^ 

; ob. CT. arse over tip. 

head pin. The IkvkI brakeman : (’anadian rail¬ 
roadmen's (— 1051). Of. Ihighsh kiug pin. 

head screwed on right (or the right way), have 
one’s. Se(' screw on right (p. 7.58). 

head them ; heads-and-tails school. T’<> ]>lay 
two-uj) ; a two-up school : Australian coll. : n‘s]>. 
late 10-20 and 0. 20. B., 1042. 

*head-topper. A hat ; a wig : c. : mid-0. 10-20 ; 
ob. B. k L. 

headache. A probliun ; a worry (’ That's your 
headache ! ') : since ca. 1020 : coll. : b\ 1047, 
familiar S.E. 

headacher. A severe punch on the lu'ad : 
pugilistic: ca. 1840 00. Augustu.s Ma\hew, 
with (laid. 1857. 

headlights. Spectacles : Australian : since ea. 
1905. F)., 1042.—2. Female breasts : Aiistr.iliaii 

since ca. 1010. Baker. 

headlines, make the. To get on(‘’s nanu' into 
the headlines or on to the front page : jourii.distic 
coll. : since ca. 1025. 

heads, the. —2. Seamen’s latriru's : Naval (‘oll. : 
late C. 10 20. Granville, ‘ Right forward ’. Hence, 
the ('(ij)t(iin of the Heads, the rating resjtoiisible for 
their cleanliness. 

heap, n.—2, A penson, a section, a detachment 
that IS very slack and slovenly : Army : HMO 
(H. & F.) Cf. shower. 

heap, go over the. To relieve onesidf: colliery 
surface vorkers’: late C. 19-20, K.x using the 
slag heap lor tliis pur])ose. 

heap of coke. Much earlier in Mayhew, J, 1851. 
hear from you I, let’s. See let’s . . . {}>. 47<>). 
heard, or have you heard, the news ? The 
squire -or the squire’s daughter—has been foully 
—or most foully — murdered. A C.J)., satirical ol the 
old late \’ictonan and the Edwardian melodrama : 
since ca, 1005. For its use in the Army of 1014 18. 
H(‘c Bro])hy k Fartridge, Songs and Slang of the 
British Solditr, 1050; Fhillip MacDonald, Rope, to 
Spare, 1952 ; ‘ Jokers still come on with it ’, A. B, 
Fetch, in letter of Scjit. 5, 1940. 

heart, have a. To have a weak heart: coll.: 
late G. 10 20. 

heart . . ., you may have broke your mother’s. 
See you may have ... in the Diet. 

Heart-Break Hilda. Fru Sjicrling : lawn-t<mnis 
world: ca. 1051-50, (H. W. Austin, in The. 

Evening Men's, June 29, 1057.) Ex her powers of 
retriev ing and her steadiness in return : incfi'ectual, 
howevm-, when ])l;iying against a Marble wall. 

' heart of oak. A variant (e.g. in Binstead’s 
Pitcher in Paradise) of hearts of oak {Diet.). 

heart throb. One’s girl Inend ; ooc,, one's boy 
friend: Cape Town University : 1040; ob. Frof. 
\V. S. Mackic in The Cape Argus, July 4, 1940.—2. 
A glamorous film-star (either sex) : 1045 


heart - trouble. Euphemistic for ‘ fear ’ or 
‘cowardliness ’ : 1940 -( . 

hearts. Short for hearts of oak (p. 383): C. 2o. 
♦heat. A bmug wanted by the ]K)lice : adopUal, 
ca. 1030, from li.S.A. (‘ “ The bleeding heat's on 
here for me”,’ James Curtis, They Ride By Might, 
1058) and >, by 1040, low s. vSee esp. IJnder- 
U'o)ld. 

♦heat, give the. Sei' give the heat, 
heave, n.—2. An effort. ; display of energy : 
Guard.smen’s : since ea, 1025, ‘ To tell us ” to gi't 

a powerful Jii^ave ” on our kits and lay them out 
iK'utly,’ Roger Grinstead, 1040. 

heavenly collar ; heavenly lapel. A collar, or a 
la]»el, that turns the wrong way ; tailors’ : from ca. 
1800. R. k L. 

heaver. —3. (Gen. jil.) A jierson in love : low : 

T C. 18-10. B. k. ].. Vx sense 2. 

heavy. For 1, 2, si e Heavies, the, on ]>. 384. - 3. 
(Ex, or at least ef,, the artillery siaise.) A laaivy 
bomber or a large bomb : R.A.E. coll. : I04(> | . 
Jackson.— 4. A serious actor : lilmlaud's : since ea. 
1015. (’ameroii McCabe. 10.‘17. 

heavy, the (p. 384). Slightly earlier m Boxiana, 
111. 1821. 

heavy line, the. Tragic or, at least, serious roles ; 
theatrical; ea. 1S2() 00. Sissions, Dec. 184i> 
(p. 280), ‘ He played various eharaeter , . . ]»erhapH 
the King, in llamlet he jilayed what we call thi*^ 

” heavy line ” of business 
heavy sugar, the. ‘ J'he big money’: low. 
since ea. J!>25. (Jerald Kersh, Might, 1038. See* 
sugar, n., 1 (Did.). 

♦heavy worker. A safe-breaker: c. : C. 20. 
Because most safes are heavy, 

Hebrew. See ‘ Tavc'm terms ’, § 5, r. 
hedge, n.—2. A market skill : marki't-men’s and 
showmen’s: ('. 20. Ex tlu' fringe of gre'cnerv 
displayed, by many stull-k(‘i‘])er\s, at the front and 
sides of till' stall, 

hedge and ditch. Often shortened to hedge, 

A ’ ]»iteh ’ (stall ; stand) : rhyming s. : late C. 
19 20. 

hedge-bottom attorney or soheitor. An unquali- 
fi<‘d or a disqualilied attorney or solicitor doing 
business m the sladter of a ju-ojmt solicitor’s name : 
legal : mid-(J, 10- 20; ob. B. k L. 

hedgehog. \’eal : Eondori stna'ts’ ; ca. 1840- 
lOfMb Augustus Mavliew, Paved with Cold, 1857. 
The two kinds ol flesh, cooked, are not unlike. 

heebs, the. A })ost-i030 variation—and deriva¬ 
tion—of heebie-jeebies (]>. 385). 

heef (]>. 385). Grig., heef was military s., e.sp. in 
India, lor ' heif on the ho(f\ ‘The word In'cf 
became a ]>aialjh5 for camping in the military areas 
and all its miseries,’ Riidyard Kipling, ‘ The Army 
of a Dri am ’ in Trafjies and Diseoceries, 1004 : 
the n,, therelore, was current ca. 1870 00. 

heel. ‘ A fellow who seeks your coiiqiany for 
the sake of a free drink,’ H. & F. : Services, (“sp. 
among officers ; since 1040. Adopted from U.8. 
airmen, ex the U.S. sensf;, ‘ hangcr-on ‘ I’liim 
heding, paying a heel for something,’ H. k F., 1043. 
— 2. Fx li.S.A., ca. 1038, tliii sense ‘ objectionable 
f(01ow^—‘ one who is untrustworthy or 
treacherous ’. You can’t usually see your heel, 
heel!, not a. not a heel I 
heeler. A cattle dog . Australian coll., esp. in 
N.iS.W, : late G. 10-20. ‘They snap at the heels 
of thr? animals they herd’ (Dr J. \V. Sutherland, 
letter of Jan. 21, 1040). 
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heifer{-)dlist. Airy or mcaniriKleaa Ulk : Aus¬ 
tralian : aince ca. 1930. B., 1042. 

Hell. -2. Tho aanuj aa Lower Tartary, q.v.; ace 
also Upper Tartary. 

hell !, not a hope in. TImtc’s no hope at all : 
coll. : Irorn ca. 1910. 01iv(ir Oniona, Peacf’. rti Our 
Tintr, 1923. 

HeU-Fire ia short for UrJl-Firr Pass, which is 
Roldiors’ ‘ Hobson-.Iol)Hon ’ for Ilalfaya Pass in 
North Africa : 1940-3, th(*n merely reniiniaeent. 
(Se(5 quotation at basinful, 2.) 

hell or Connaught!, go to. See go to hell or 
Connaught m Diet. 

Hell over the Hill. R.M.l]., Sandhurst: Welling¬ 
ton (College boys’ : ca. 1850-80. M;»jor A. F. 
Moekb'i-herryman, Amiahn of Sandhiirnt, 1900. 

‘ hell ! ’ said the Duchess. No ; the luiliT form is 
prob. a ribald elalioration, for, as the reva^wer of 
this book .said in 7Va Times JAtirary Supplnncnt, 
Mareli 20, 1937 : * 'J'lu* .sag(“ of the l)ueh(\s.s, “ who 
had hitherto takmi no ])art in the conviusation,” 
was on men’s 1 i])h at least fort\' years ago.’ Also 
‘ hill!' 801(1 the Duk(\ pullnKj thf Dur/uss on like a 
jaek hoot : 20. 

hellishun, adv. Very : Australian children's : 
sinee ca. P»20. H., 1912. ct. hangashiin, oi>- 

vmuslv a (‘Upheinism for adv. folltsit oi lnlltshhi. 

hello, imconscious I A fanulirir greeting to a girl 
that IS either ’ K(*.\y ’ or duiiil)ly blonde : sinei* ca. 
1938. 

hellova, helluva. Jh'llishly, i.e. extremely—or, 
(no more than) v(‘ry : low, esp. (ilaswt*gian : from 
ea. (? earlier tb.'in) 1919. .Mae.\rthui tV Long, 

‘ “ Thev'ri' looking hellova well too, artni't tiny ? ” ’ 
A natural develojuiuMit ex hdlum -- hell ot a. 

hell’s dehght. ‘ She ^^ould kick up hell's ddight' 
Sessions, A])nl isilo. S(‘e hell, raise : p. 380.—2. 
As exelamation it — hell ' : since ea. 1880. 

help yourself ! Jo.st as you jik'a.se ! ; plea.se 
yourselt ! : e.]). ; Irom ea. 1917. Richard Rlaker, 
Kilter, <1 Messimjer. 192(i, 
helter-skelter. - 2. Au air-raid sheltiT . (mostly 
Londoners’) rhyming H, : 1939 - . The K> w Sluh s- 
incni, .\ug. .30, 1911. 

’'^hemp, stretch the. To be hanged : c. : mid- 
19 20; <.b. 

Hempire, the. The I’.ntisli Commonwealth of 
Nations. (20. sometimes jocular; .sometimes 
<lispa,raging. 

Hen. A IJenseli(d 'jil.ine (German) : K.A.F, : 
1910 Partridge, 1915. 

Hen and Chickens, the. See Queen’s Arms, 
hen-cackle. A mountain easy to climb : New 
Z(‘aland mountaiiieerh’ : (k 20. R., 1941, Dilh- 
cult enough to eausii a cackh; among the women. 
Gf.:-- 

hen cackle, a mere. A trdlo .- New Zealand : 
C. 20. B.. 1941. 1L\ pree. ? 

hen-convention or -tea. See hen-party, 
hen-peck (or henpeck), n. A hen-jieeked liu.s- 
hand : domestic coll. : since ea. 1920. 

hen-roost. That gallery m the ttld chajud (1872- 
1927) in which the masters’ wives \isetl to sit at: 
Charterhouse (School) : Irom ca. 1880 ; ob. 
hen wife. See old haybag. 
hence the pyramids ! A c.p,, ajiplied to a non 
seipiUur or uttered as an ironic, jocular non 
sequitur : late C. 19- 20. Vlx tho very rude, very 
tlroll recitation entitled The Shmvinan, q.v. in John 
Brophy & K. P., Songs and Slung of the British 
Soldier, 3rd ed., 1931. 


♦Henry, look for. See look for Henry. 

Henry Hase. A bank or curnmey note : 1820, 
W. J. Moncrieff, The Collegians: ‘ A twenty pound 
Henry Hase In Boxiana, IV, 1824, it occurs in 
a variant form, ‘ When to pa.ss on the whip-hand 
mak«;H his tender in broums, or ghstner, Henry Hase, 
or bender \ Cf. Abraham Newland and Bradbury, 
both in Diet. 

hen’s fruit and hog’s body. Bacon and egg(8): 
Naval stew'ards’ : sirici* ca. 1925. Sunday Chron¬ 
icle, March 1, 1942. 

hep cat. See ‘ Jive ’. lT(*re, hep — lively, ex 
low AuKTiean h. hep, alert. 

her ladyship. See his lordship and cf. (at my 
gentleman) mg lady, 

herder. An employee that, at a station, couples 
and uncoujiles rolliug-stoek : Canadian railroad¬ 
men’s (— 19.31). JLx ranching. 

here and there. Hair : Australian rhyming s. : 
C. 20. (A. A. Mart.in, letter of late 1937.) 

here’s a five-pound note for you. A (;.p. addn ssed 
to someon(‘ receiving mad obviously con.si.-,ting of 
bill(s) and/or cneular(s) : C,. 20. 

here’s a ha’penny—don’t spend it aU at one shop ! 

A jocular c.p. to children : late C. 19-20. Ur a 

pi liny. 

here’s me — me arse is coming. A wa»rkman's 
c.p,, dating from ea. 1905, but, owing to the lesser 
lre(|U('ney of the lemalt* tyy>e, not much used sinet' 
1S»40 . Ill ref. to a girl or woman that, weaiing high 
lu'cls, walks with the h(*ad and shouldtira w'ell for¬ 
ward and with yiosteriors (esp. if sluijiely or buvorn) 
Well b( hind. 

here’s Peter the Painter I See Peter, 
here’s where you want it !, with om'‘sliearl lonehed 
or indieaC'd. A (;.]>. - you must use vour brains : 
biiiee ea. 1910. 

hermaphrodite brig. Se< schooner orgy, 
he’s a poet I and who robbed the barber ? are 
c]»]). directed at a person wdiose hair is long: 
rt‘.sp. C. 20 and from ea. 1880. 
he’s gone north about. See north about... 
het-up ; oium all het-up. Lxcited ; ‘ m a state ’: 
adupied (as a eoll.), ea. 1935, from I’.S.A. I.e. 
lieated ii]). (^Ultrast steamed-up (p. 827). 

hey(-)diddle(-)diddle. A violin : late C. 19 20. 
Rbymiug on fiddle. 

hey-nonny-no. Female, pudend : ca. 1590-1750. 
K.g. m a ballad m John Aubn'v's Lins. 

hi-de-hi, greeting, answered by ho-de-ho (Genild 
Ker.sh, J'hiy Die with Their Boots ('ban, 1941). 
Hi thin ' : ho (or hullo) there! 

"hi-jack, v.t. (Of one enminal) forcibly to de- 
fu'ive (amdlier criminal) of booty : e. : ad(q>ted ca. 
1931 ex G.S., wdierc ong. and mostly of one boot¬ 
legger's robbing another on the liighway. The 
Tiitrnshop Murder. Whence : 

’’hi-jacker. One who aot.s as in the preceding 
entry : c. ; adopted, ca. 1932, ex V.S. The Paten- 
shop Murder. For American usage and suggested 
etymology, see esp. Irwin. 

hickey (or hike) ; often elaborated to do-hiekey. 
A " thiugummy ’ : New Zealand ; late C. 19-20. 
I'crliayis cx a Maori waird. B., 1941. 
hickory. See clock, in, 4. 
hidden treasure. A landlady’s husband that, 
rarelv seen, does much wairk below stairs ; jocular : 

C. 2(i. 

hide, V. (p. 389). ‘ I was afraid to go back to my 

vessel as the captain would hide me for loosing my 
clothes,’ Sessions, 1825. 
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hide, all. (Of cattle) mere skin and bone : 
Australian coll. : since ca. 1870. Jk, 19411. 

*hide and find. That strap trick in which the gull 
is invited to put a pencil into the loop of a straj»: 
c. : from ca. 1885. Anstey, The JJan from Blank- 
ley's, 1001. 

hide the snobbery. See snobbery {Did.). 
hide-up, n. A ‘ hide-out ’ (hiding place) : Aus¬ 
tralian : since ca. 1020. H., 1042. 

hidey (or highdy or hidy) ! How are you ? : 
Australian and elsewlu're : since ca. 1035. B., 
1042. Adopted from U.S.A., it ^ how d'ye do ; ef. 
hi-de-hi. 

high, 11 . A peak or record in, e.g., production 
or sales, the opiiosite being low : coll. : siina' 1040. 

high as three pennyworth of coppers, about as. 
A c.p. (C. 20) applu'd to a short |XTSon. 
high boost. See boost, be in high, 
high boy or H - B —. ‘ A H igh Tory and 
Churchman, supposed to favour Jacobitism ’ : 18. 

B. & L. 

high-brow. See highbrow (Did.). 
high cost of dying, the. A trenchant c.p. parody¬ 
ing high cost of living : since ca. 1042. 
Idgh-falutin(g). See highfalutin!g) in the Did. 
high-fly, n. High falutin ; * side ’ : (lockney 

coll. : lute (_'. 10-20. Bugh, ‘ She went in for so 
much styh'—sounding Ikt “ aitches ”, and all that 
kind of high-fly.’ 

high-hat, adj. ‘ Superior ’ ; sii]>ercilious : since 
ca. 1030. Gerald Kersh, ighl and the City, 1038 ; 
Oliver Onions, Cockcrow, 1040. (4‘. the v. : p. 300. 

high jinks, 2 {' a frolic ’) ; earlier in Scott’s notei 
to (Juy Mannering, 1815. 

High Street, China. Any nunote plaia* beyond 
one's ken : mostly B.A.F. : since ca. 1038. ‘ The 

und(‘ilying sense is that it is too remote to be 
taken seriously ’ (Atkinson). 

*high-top(p)er. A ‘ swell ’ thief: c. : ca. 1850- 
19(X). Burton, Vikramand Vampire, 1870. 

high-ups, the. I’er.sons with high rank ; ])oliti- 
cians enjoying their brief authority ‘ on toji of the 
world ’ : coll. : since ca. 1937. {John Bull, Aug. 28 
1943, has higher-ups.) 

‘ Among Bazooka's varied jobs 
»She once conveyed to Bongo Bay 
Tw'o high-ups, lordly om*.s, or nob.s— 
Air-Marshal Bragg and General Fray,* 
Commander Justin Richardson, 

The Phoney Phle.et, 1946. 

Highers. Higher School (or leaving) (kjrtificate : 
schools’ : sinci; ca. 1920. 

highflier ; highflyer. See high-flyer {Did.). 
Hi ghland bail. See high-kilted ( Did.). 

Bhghtaliau. An occ. variant of Eyetaliau {Did.). 

C. Rook, The Hooligan Nights, 1899. 

*hiiack ; hijacker. See hi-jack. 

hike, V.—3. To arrest : low London ; ca. 1860- 
1014. B. & L. 
hiki. See hickey. 

Hill (or hill) captain. A military officer that 
spends his summer leave in India in a Hill station 
in preference to spending it in some more manly 
way, e.g. in shooting : military, es]>. Indian Army’s : 
ca. 1890-1947. It implies undue addiction to 
feminine society. 

Hill-parrot. (Gen. pi.) An Indian Army term, 
dating from ca. 1800 to ca. 1007, as in Kichard.s : 

‘ Some men managed to work it to be sent to the 
Hills every year with the first party, and to stay 


there the entire summer; those were sarca.stically 
called Hill-parrots by the men who did not have the 
luck to go to the Hills at all. A year or two later 
the custom of one ])arty relieving the other at the 
Hills was abolished.’ 

Hip, the. 3 ’he Hi})podrome : London coll. : 
late G. 19-20. In, e.g., A. Heil Lyons, Arthur's, 
1908. 

hip(-)disease. The habit of carrying a hif> flask : 
Australian : since ca. 1925. B., 1942. 

hip flask. A ri'volver : R.A.F. : 1930 I • The 
Reader's J)igest, Feb. 1041, Michie & Waitt, ‘ Air 
Slanguage ’ ; The New Statesman, Se])t. 19, 1912, 
F. P., ‘ Air Warfani and it.s Slang ’. Fx the ])oHition 
in which it is worn and its a])}>earance m the 
case. 

hip-hip-hurrahs. Fngine-room artificers : Naval 
(low'er-d<‘ck) : sinci' ca. 1920. Granville. Fx the 
initials E.R.A. 

His Ex. See Ex, His in Did. 
his lordship. He: derisive coll. : mid-(’. 19 20. 
Feminine : her ladyship : same jieriod. Gf. my 

gentleman. 

hissy. I’he Tommy’s ‘ Hobson-Jobson ’ for Fr. 
id, ‘ hen' ’ : 1014 1S. 

hit, n.~-2. .'Mso hit up. A game of cricket or 
law'll tennis : Australian coll. : G. 20. B., 1942. 

—3. Only hit-up. A jiractice game ; a lew 
liminary exchangi's at lawn tennis : gt'ii. sporting 
coll. : G. 2d. 

Hit and Miss. llithT and Mussolini : since niid- 
1910; ob. by 1947. 

hit (sonu'one) for six. To rout decisively in 
argument or business or otlu'r battle of wits ; since 
ca. P.)20. Gf. gone for six. F\ cncki t. 

hit it with (someone'). To g(*t along w'ell with : 
Au.stralian : G. 20. B., 1942. A variant of hit it 

off (p. 393). 

hit that broad. See broad. 

hit the deck. J'o land : R.A.F. : since ca. 1025. 
Jackson. See deck. 2. ' Also to sleej), cf. “ hit 
the hay Robert Hindi', letter of March 17, 1945. 
—3. (Fx 1.) To crash land : R.A.F. ; since ca. 
1040. 

hit the taps. To open the throf.tlo : Air Force : 
1939 . Gliarles Grave.s, Seven Pilots, 1043. 

hit the white. To succeed : Australian sporting : 
C. 20. Baker. Fxgairu'sj. 
hit-up, n. Se(' hit, n., 2, 3. 

hit up. —2. Hence, to charge (soriK'one) un¬ 
reasonably for a jmrehase, etc. : Australian : Ck 20. 
Baker. 

hit where one lives comes from G.IS.A. : Artemus 
Ward (1834-1)7) usi's it. 

hitch-hike. To obtain a free ride on a walking 
tour, or, esp., to obtain a series of free rides, going 
on, or returning from, leave : coll. : adopted, ca. 
1030, from U.8.A. The more Fnglish phrase is 
to travel on thumb : s. ; since ca. 1925, Both mostly 
as verbal nn., hitch-hiking and travelling . . . 

hitherao jildi I Gome here, at the double ! : 
Regular Army phrase : from ca. 1880. {The 
Observer, Mejit. 20, 1030.) For jildi nee the Did.', 
hitherao is the IlindusUmi idhe.r ao influenced by 
M.F. hither. 

hive off. To di^fiart : Australian ; since ca. 1910. 
B., 1942. Fx bees. 

ho gya, ho-gya, hogya. In trouble ; nonjiluaaed 
or stumped ; failed : Anglo-Indians’ : mid-C. 19- 
20. B. & L. 

hobbs. A fad, an eccentricity : Tonbridge : 
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since ca. 1880. (Marplcis.) Prob. ex a master’s 
surname. 

*hock. A man that goes with ‘ poufs *: c. : C. 
20. A rhyme on cork'. 

hockey stick. ‘ The hoist usc'd for loading an 
aircraft with bombs,’ .Jackson : K.A.P. : since ca. 
1038. Similarity of appearance, 
hocus, V., 2. Earlier in Boxiana^ III, 1821. 
hoddie-doddie (j). 30r»). Sense l, read : ca. 13.30- 
1900. Kdward Lear, 1877, k|)(;11s it hoddy doddy. 

hog, n., 1. Also, oa. 1800-1910, half a crown. 
Ji.tt L. -7. A lo(U)motiv(5 ; hence,/ioj/f/er or/toy/tear/, 
a I(){‘ornotiV(5 engin(*'‘i‘ ; Canadian radroadmen's 
(- 1931). K.k C.S.A. 
hog-wash. -3. See ogwash. 

hoggers. ‘ Lay dreammg. (P(‘rhaps nf)t un- 
eonne(‘k-d with the after-efbicts of llogmanaj' ?) ’ : 
H. & P., 1943 : S(!rviees : since ca. 1930. Ilatlier, 
I think, a siaise-developimait ex hogya (see ho gya). 
hoggin. Se(‘ oggin. 

hoggins or oggins. A due ehan*, (‘sp. in j)k*asuro 
—e.g., sexual, i.(‘. ‘ hoggish ’, ph'asures : low 
(I. 20. ' (T. hogginft at darts ’ (Atkinson). 

liogya. See ho gya. 

hoi (Lossall and llaih'vbury ; C. 20), the lowest 
tiviin, Hi't, or gam(* at Rugby football ; oips (Ilailey- 
burv : (!. 20) and hoips ((dirist’s HoB])ital : C. 20), 
beginners at football; hoy (Bisho])\s Stortford : 
C. 20). townsman, a ^ cad ’ ; polloi (Cheltiuiham : 
since ca. 192.7), tlu* lowest football team or set : all 
these terms come from tlu* Cri'ck hoi polloi, lit, 

‘ till** many hence, ' the multitude, the miisscs, the 
common jx'ople ’. Mar])les. 

hoick, V., 4. Also Australian ; C. 20. Baker. 
A corruption of ‘ to hawk '. 

hoick off, v.i. 3’o become airborne : R.A.F. ; 
since ca. 1925. II. A P. An elaboration of hoick, 
V., 3 (Lie/.). -2. Hence, to depart, to begin .i 
journey, to lie on one’s ‘ way to somewhere ' 
(H. k P.) : since ca. 1930. 
hoips. See hoi. 

hoist, V.— 4. To strike (someone) with one'.s fist ; 
Australian low : ('. 20. B.. 1942. C’f. lift, n., 4 

{I)icL and Addenda). 

*hoist merchant. A shoplifter : c.: late C. 19- 
20. I’.x hoist, n., 3 {Did.). 

hoity-toity, 2 (sec highty-tighty ! p. 391). Per¬ 
haps. ratlu'r, hoity comes ex haughty and toity is a 
Him])l(‘ reduplication. 

hokey-pokey, penny a lump, the more you eat the 
more you pump. ‘ It is often chanted derisively at 
children who have some ice cream, bought on th(“ 
streets, by those who have none ’ (Albert B. Petch. 
Oct. 31, 194G) : working-class children’s c.p. : since 
ca. 1905. 

Hokitika swindle. ’ Hotel bar game ]>layed to 
create a jack])ot from which payment for drinks may 
be mad(‘,’ B., 1941: New Zealand: C. 20. Of 
topical origin. 

hold a tangi. Si e tangi, hold a. 
hold everything ! Sia* hold your horses ! 
hold it. 3 o find angry or resentful; to sulk or 
not speak : (fotton (k)llege : C. 20. Kx hold one 8 
backside in angry desjieration. 

hold the baby {Did. at holding the baby). See 

sell a pup (Addenda) for a note on both ])hra8es. 
*hold the bag. 'To be duped : c. : from ca. 1920. 
hold your horses ! ’ H old the job up until further 

orders. [(Amies from the Artillery] II. & P. : 
since ca. 1890 in the K.A. ; since ca. 1930, as a 
phrase common enough in also the R.A.F. and 


HOMEY 

even the Navy, Variant (R.A.F.) ; hold every¬ 
thing! : coll. (1940) >, by 1944, j. 
hold your water ! Lon’t get impatient ! : C. 20. 
hole, in the. (Of a compositor) that, being 
behindhand with his ])ortion, is holding up com¬ 
positors working on the same publication : prmters’ : 
from ca. 1800. B. & L. 

Hole below the Naval, the. A certain Piccadilly 
club : C. 20. Pun. 

hole-in-the-wall employer. A small emjiloyer of 
sweated labour : Labour coll, (almost j.) : (J. 20. 
Dorothy Sells, The British Trade Boards System, 
1923. 

hole out in one. To become pregnant as the 
result of one’s first amour : Australian : since ca. 
1910. B., 1942. Lx golf. 

Hole-Out-in-VOn Ribbentrop. Von Ribbentrop : 
ca. 1931-9. He was a very fair golfer, even before 
he acquired the von. 

*hole up, V. ; hole-up, n. To hide ; a hiding 
place : Au.stralian e, : adojitcd, ca. 1930, from 
U.S..\. (See Underworld.) B., 1942. In North 
Africa, 1940-2, Australian troops u.sed hole up for 
‘ t«^» lie hidden ’. 

holla (or holler or holloa) boys holla (etc.) ; often 
Bhortened to holla (etc.) boys. A collar : rhyming 
8. : late ('. 19 20. 

hollow, n. (p. 398). Both this and its variant, 
bit of hollow, occur in Maginn’s translation of 
Memoirs of Vidocq, HI, 1829. 

hols (q-v. in Diet.) is often treated as a singular. 
Thus Arnold Lunn, Loose Ends, 1919, ‘ W here are 
you going this hols ? ' ; ‘ Did you have a good 

hols ? ’ 

Holy Boys, the. Another explanation is that the 
S])anish mistook the regumuital crest—a figure of 
Britannia—for the Virgin Mary. 

Holy Joe, 2 . In Australia, a narrow-minded 
‘goody-goody ’ : C. 20. B., 1942, 

holy lance ! S(‘e holy show I m the Diet. 

Holy of Holies, the. The Admiralty, Whitehall : 
Naval : C. 20. Granville. (3'. holy of hohes on 
J). 399. 

Holy Week. Menstrual period : (Catholic) girls’: 
late C. 19-20. Abstention from intercourse, 
homage, to tender. See ‘ Tavern terms ’, § 9. 
home, have gone. ’ Wdien an article of clothing, 
etc., ceases to be of si'rvicc it is said ... to have 
gone home . . . from the fact that many New Zea¬ 
landers go Home —visit Britain—when they are old,’ 
B., 1941 : New' Zealand : C. 20. 
home P, what (or who) is that when it, he, she^s 

at. Bee what is that... 

home and dried, mentioned s.v. home and fried 
(p. 400), is itself coll. : late (’. 19-20. In Australia, 
it has the nuance of ‘ easily done ’. 

home-bug or h.b. A home-boarder, i.e. day¬ 
boy : at certain Public Schools, e.g. Harrow : from 

ca. 1880. Lunn. 

Home for Lost Fogs, The. London ; or England 
or even Britain : jocular : since ca. 1930. Pun¬ 
ning home for lost dogs. 

home with the milk, come or get. To reach home 
in the early morning : coll. : since ca. 1890. 

homework. Girls in gen., one’s girl in particular : 
R.A.F. since ca. 1935, Naval since ca. 1940, Army 
since 1940 or 1941. Jackson. Also piece of home¬ 
work : Partridge, 1945. Cf. knitting. 

homey. —3. An Englishman : New Zealanders’ 
and Australians’ : C. 20. B., 1941,1942. Semantics 

as at home, have gone. 
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homo, 1 (p. 400). An oarlior example is : Pierce 
Egan, Life Li London, 1S21. 

homo, adj. Homosexual : since ca. 1925. 
‘ “ Mr Arkham’s thinkiii’ very W'rioiis ahalit the 
’omo sluti'”,’ Michael Harrison, Vernal Equinox, 
1939. Ex sense 2 ol the ii. (p. 4(K)). 

honest, d’o the Dirt. I'utrv, thert' must he added : 
honest P, do you mean it ?, or, are you s])eaking the 
truth ? Both honest ! and honest ? arose ea. 1S80. 

honest(-)to(-)dinkum. Australian variant of 
honest-to-goodness ( Diet.). 
honest trout. Sec* ‘ Wonun ’ ; cf. tiout in Did. 
honey, 3. {Ex 1.) ‘A shot you are pli'ased 
with is a “ honey ” or a “ ]:eaeh ” or an “ eagle 
The Evening News, Nov. 7, 1939 : cinema : since 
ca. 1920. 

honey !, it ain’t all. Sei* it ain’t all honey I 
honey-pot. —2. A jnm]»ing into water with hands 
clasped around th(‘ knees : Aust.ralian ehildr(‘n\s : 
C. 20. B., 1942. 

honey-star. One’s sexual mistress : since ca. 
1925. 

Hong-Kong dog. A tro])ical fevcw : Naval : 
C. 20. ‘ Talirail.' 

honker. A (kui/e) nose . Australian, esp. Sydm'y. 
sinee ca. 1910. llutli I’aak, 77e Harp tn the South, 
1948. Ex the honk of a motor horn. 

honking. ‘A drinking sessKui ’ ((irain ille) : 
Naval: siiK'e ea. 1940. (’t. toot, 

hooch in quarters. ' Ilooehtng m qnaiteis. Hold¬ 
ing a party in one’s room,’ H. &; P. ; Nervicos : 
fiinco ea. 1940. See hooch, p. 401. 

hooched. Tipsy: tSouth Africa : since ca. 1939. 
Professor W. 8. Mackie in The Cajn Aigtis, 1940. 
Ex hooch (p. 401). 

hooey. Nons(‘nse ; ‘ eyewash ’ : adopted, ca. 

1937, from E.S.A. Sliort. for haUyhooetj. 

hoot', get the. To ke dismiss<-d or turned out : 
proletarian : (k 20. ^\'. L. Cieorge, The Making of 

an Englishman, 1914. 

hoot it. —3. To decamp : c. : from ca. 1870. 

B. L. 

hook, n.—7. A shoplifter : c. ; (’. 20. A devia¬ 
tion Irom semse 2.—8. An anchor badge : Naval : 

C. 20. Also the anchor itsell ; nantiea! : since ca. 
1890. 

hook, sling one’s.— -3. (E.\ 1.) To die : since ca. 
1860; oh. 

hook it (p. 402) : earlier in Sessions, Aug. 183.5, 

‘ Hobbs said, “ Hook it, you b- h ” ’. 

hook one’s bait (or mutton). To depart; to 
decamp, make off : New' Zealand and Australian : 
C. 20. Baker. J'ffaboration of hook it (/>o7.). 

hook-up party. ‘ IMen who, for some rea.sori, 
avoid Divisions ’ (Granville) ; Naval : (4. 20. 

hooked on, to be. (Of a woman) to he casually 
‘ jiicked uj» ’ : Australian : C. 20. B., 1942. Of.— 

ill Diet. — hook on to and hooked up, 2. 

hooks, off the, adj., 4. Jiarher in W. M. 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 1848. 
hooks, on. 8 (*e put the hooks on. 
hookum (p. 403).—2. Hence, true information : 
Army : since ca. 1918. 

hooky, n. A Leading Seaman : Naval; since 
ca. 1900. H. & P, ‘ Ex the anchor he wears as 
badge of office ’ (Granville). 

hooky, do. To apply fingers and thumb con¬ 
temptuously to one’s nose : streets’ : from ca. 1860. 
B. & L. 

hooligan. Too late for inclusion in the Did. 
projier, 1 have found the foliow’ing confirmation of 


the proper-name origin. Clarence Rook in his 
sociologically valuable The Hooligan Nights, 1899—■ 
portions of it had been piiblisheil early in the same 
year in The Daily Chronicle —writes thus : ‘ Good 
Americans . . . may be seen . . . ('atmg tlu ir dinner 
at the (Uieshire Cheese. 1 was bound on an ex¬ 
pedition to the haunts of a inori' recent ei'lehrity 
than Dr Johnson. My d(“stination was Irish Court 
and the Jjamh and Flag. For in the former 
Patrick Hooligan lived a portion ol his ill-s[)ent life, 
and gave laws and a name to his folloiiaus ; in the 
lattiT, the same Patrick wais to he met night after 
night, until a higher law' than his owm put a period 
to his rule. . . . My companion was one . . . who 
held by the Hooligan tradition, and controlled a 
g.-ing of hoys who m.ide their living by tiieir wdts, 
and were ready for any devilry if you assiiri'd them 
of even an inadequate reward. . . . 3'he dwellmg- 
plaee of Patrick Hooligan enshrines the ideal 
tow'ards which the Islimaelitcs ol Lamixth are 
working; ami . . . young Alt's sipircmacy over 
his comrades w'as sealed by his association with the 
memorx^ of a Pro])hi't.’ 

At till' liegiriniiuj; of Chapter 11, he expatiates 
thus : ‘ 'riu're wa.s, but a lew years ag<t, a man 
calk'd Patrick Hooligan, who walked to and fro 
among his fcllow-nu'n, robbing tliem and occasion¬ 
ally ba.shing them. 'I'lns inncli is certain. His 
I'MStenee in the flesh is a fact> as wi'Jl est/al>hshod as 
the (‘Xistence of Puddha or of .Mahomet. Put with 
the life of Patrick Hooligan, as witli tlu' li\es of 
Buddha and of Mahonif't, legend lias lict'U at w'ork, 
and ]irol>ahly many of tlu' t'xploiUs as.-iociatcd with 
his name s]>ring from tlu' imagination oi disciph's. 
It i.s at least certain that . . . he li\ed in Irish 
(.'onrt, that he w'as em])loy<‘d as a ehiicker-ont at 
vanouH resorts in tlie m'lghhourhood. . , . More¬ 
over, he e(udd do more than his share ot tea-ieating, 

. . . being liandy with his tingc'rs, and a good man 
all round. Finally, om* day lu' had a dinen'uce with 
a eonstahje, put his light out, and threw the body 
into a dust-cart. He w'as lagged, and given a lih'r. 
But he had not been in gaol Jong in'tore lu' had to go 
into liosjutal. where he dii'd. . . . 'I'he man must 
have Jiad a foreetuI personality, a ])ietures(pieneHs, 
a tasemation, whieh ek'VaP'tl him int.o a typt*. It 
was doiihtle.sH the comhination oi skill and strength, 
a certain exuberance of JawlessiH'ss, an utter 
ah.senre of seru])le in Ins dealings, whu h markeil 
him out as a leader among men. Anyhow, though 
his individuality may ho ohscurcfl hy legend, he . . . 
left a gre.it tradition. . . . He estahhshed a cult.’ 

hoop, n.—2. A jocki'V : Australian sjiorting : 
silicic e,i. 1920. B., 1942. With a pun on race¬ 

course ring. 

hooroo 1—2. Good-bye : Australian : since ca. 
1910. Ik, 19 P2. 

hoor’s get or hoorsget. See whore’s get, 2 
(Addenda). 

hooshing. Landing at great speed: R.A.F. : 
Binee ca. 1938. H. & P. hlchoic. 

hoot, ‘ money ’ : B., 1942, thinks it arose in the 
early 1840’s and proves its existence in the hSSO’s. 

hoot, V. Ti> stink : Australian Jow' : since ca. 
1920. Ik, 1942. 

hoovering. ‘ I’he now' famous “ sweeps ” by 
Fighter Gommand over Northern France. They 
get into all the corners ! ’ (H. & P., 1943) : K.A.F. 
Ex the Hoover vacuurn-cloaiicr. 

hop.—3. Half: pidgin : mid-G. 19-20, B. & L. 
— 4. (To) have : id. ; id. Ibid.—5. A stage—the 
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flying in nno day—of a lonp^ jonmey by air ; 

R.A.Kooll. ; Hinoo (;a. 1925. daoknoii. 

hop, skip and jump,—do with a. To do with 

eas(‘ : ('oll., inoHtly (>)oknf‘yH’ : from ca. 1890. 

hop Harry. A bowler hat : AuKtralian : Hince 
ca. 1920. li., 1912. It’ll just hmrl alon^^ 

hop into. 'J’o attack (a person), tackk; (a job), 
with alacrity; Australian; late i'. 19-20. 15.. 

1942. Kx a sjiri^htly boxer’s footwork. Cf. hop- 
OUt and hop OUt on p. 404. 

hop on, v.i. (Of men) to coit ; low ; (’. 20. 
Ge(»r^e In^o'am (.'orknrj/ Cavalcadf, 19,45. 

hop the Charley (or -ie). 'Po decamp; low'; from 
ca. 1870; ob. 11. tt. L. Kx (Imrhy Wag. 

hop the twig. Stuise 2 (ji. 404) had, ainonu; Air 
Force (('syi. Oaiiadiari) pilots and aircrews in 1949- 
45, tie* ]»articular nuance, ' to crash latally ’ : 
Partridi'e, 1945. 

hop time. Leisure ; yiid^on • mid-O. 19-20. 
11. & L. Lit., half-tiin(‘. 
hope in hell !, not a. Sec hell!, not a hope in. 
hope it keeps fine for you ! A yiarting-phra.se 
c.])., \vhi(‘h may rider to ju'osjieots other than 
mel(>orological : since ca. 1915. An occ. variant: 
hope you hove a Jinf day for it. 

hope your rabbit dies (p. 404). Grig., a curse, 
meaning ' I hope you lose your virility ' ’ : see 
rabbit hve. on J). <>82. Comjiare the eroticism ol 
po]t goc<‘< thi u'fostl. 

hoppy Brum. A cnpjile ; low' ; C. 2<b 
’’hops, on the. On a drinking bout : c. : from 
ca. 1920. On on the hrer. 

Horace. ‘ .V jocular form of address, often ufl(‘d 
by men to boys in oilices, etc.’ (Albert K>. Ketch, 
fc;‘e])t. 5. 19 0'))*; coll. : 20. 

Horace stop it ! More gen. stop it, Horace I 
horizontal, adj. Tip.-y ver\ ti]).sy ; Service 
ottieers’ : since ca. 1945, 11. k 

horizontal champion. ‘ Gm' with an mtinite 
capacity tor slee]> ’ ((Laiu ille) : Maval : .since ca. 
1940. Ironic. Lx boxing. 

horn, 4 (p. 4(>5). Hence, gd (or gin ) rhenp horn, 
to be sexually exited by smutty talk or reading- 
rnatler . late ('. 19 20. 

Hornet’s Nest, the. Heligoland Ihght; K..A.F. 
Bomber (’.ommaml. 1949 41. Fx multitudes ol 
German lighters based neaiby, 

homey, m—4. A street horn-ydayer: yirole- 
tarian fi'mi ca. 1880. Arthur Morrison, 189(). 
—5. .A bull, st/oer, cow ; Australian : G. 20. 

horns, tattle ; Austialian coll. : late C. 19-2(t 
Archer Bussell. A Tramp Jioyal, 1944, ‘ A mob of 
“ liorns ” lor the markets of the south ’. 

horrible man. ‘ tSergeant’s sarcastu; mode of 
addn^ss,’ 41. & K. ; Army : since ca. 1940, 

horrid, adj.—2. Tiyisy-. ca, 1780. Sec mops and 
brooms {Diet.). 

horse, n-, ^ {p- 400). More exyihcitly : a da\’s 
rule, i.c. leave of absence, from the bdeet Prison : 
debtors' : ca. 1815-50, Pierce Lgan, Life in 
London, 1821.—9. A mud-bank, esy>. in estuary 
waters ; lairgces’ : from ca. 1880. Why ?—10. A 
pro8tituk‘'s customer ; South African yiro.stitutes’ : 
G. 20. (('ommunicated in May 194G.) Gf. horse, 

V., 1 {Diet.). 

horse, water one’s. A variant of water one’s nag 
(p. 649). 

horse and trap. Gonorrhma: since ca. 1870. 
Rhyming clap ( Diet.). 

horse lop. A pudding—or puddings—of plum- 
leas suet: military ; from ca. 1870; ob. B. «& 1... 


horse marines, the. —3. Men that contract for 
th(‘ horse-traction of casual vessels ; canal-men’s 
(esyi. m N.L. Fngland) : late G. 19-20. In, e.g., 
L. T. G, Rolt, Narrow Boat, 1944. 

horse(-)pUg. A horse-driver on a labouring job : 
Australian : since ca. 1910, 13., 1942. Rough on 

the horse’s mouth. 

horse-shoes, ringing the. See ringing the horse¬ 
shoes. 

horse to a hen, a. Long fields; sporting coll.: 
ca. 1810 ()0. lio.riann, 111, 1821. 

horses, water the. Se e water one’s pony, 
horse’s arse or boss’s ass is eontemyituous for a 
•fier.son disliked and distrusted: (!anadian (esp. 
soldiers’): ('. 20. Jocular elaboration : {(hi) north 
end of a horse going south. 

horse’s neck. A drink of ginger ale and brandy : 
Public Schools’ ami Naval : since ca. 1925. Gran¬ 
ville. 

horseshoe. See horse-shoe {Dirt.). 
horsing around. The yilaymg ol yiractical jokes : 
Garunlian Servicemen's ; sinc'c not later than 1949. 
U. & P. Gf. S. L. horse ptay. 
hospitals, walk the. See walk the hospitals, 
boss’s OSS. See horse’s arse, 
hostel. Seei ‘ Tav<>rn terms ', § 3. 

’^hosteller. A ‘ scrounger ’ and 'or adventurer 
freqmmting M'f»rk Aid Homes arul such place.s : 
vagrant.s’ c, ; from ca. 1920. W, A, Gayie, Half a 
Million Tramps. 1930. 

hostile ord. An ordinary seaman enlisted for 
* hostilities only’: Na\al: 1949 -*-. Granville. 

hot, n.—2. ‘ 1 . . . had a pot of hot, which is beer 
w'lth gin 111 It,' Sessions, March 1847 ; public 
hou.se.s’: ca. 1 840-90.—4. A yienny ; hots, money-. 
Feisted School : late (’. 19-20. 

hot, sweet and filthy. See ‘ Prisoncr-of-M'ar 
Slang’, II. With a ymii on the yircscriyition, 
‘(’ffflee should be as hot as hell, as sweet as love, 
and as ilaek as night ’. 

hot and bothered, all. See all hot and bothered, 
hot-bot. A highly sexed or over-sexed girl ; 
often Miss Jlotbot or Lady ilotbot ; non-aristo- 
cratic, iioii-cultunMl : since ca. 1920. 

hot cack. Good ; very good : Australian low' : 
C. 20. 13., 1942. Witli a low' pun on go like hot 

cakes. 

hot cross bun.- 2. A Red Gross ambulance : 
Army: 1914 18. Lx the marking. 

hot foot. To hasten; walk \('ry (yuickly, to 
run ; to decamp syieedily : adoyik'd ca. 1917 from 
U.S.A. (A. P. G. Vivian in Fifty Amazing Stories 
of the (heat IFur.) 

hot gen. Uji-to-the-mimite information ; R.xA.F. : 
1949 +. 

hot joint. ‘ -V [taxicab] rank is a “ mark ”, and 
the first ymsitiori is the ” point ” or “ hot joint ”,’ 
Herbert Hodge, ('ab. Sir?, 1949: taxi-drivm’s': 
since ca. 1920. Gf. tlic Army’s sweat on the top 
line {Diet.). 

■"hot money. Stolen notes of numbers unknown . 
c. : from ca. 1930. Ex G.S. Gf. hot, adj., 10 
( Did.). 

hot mutton. See hot meat ( Diet.). 
hot pants (for someone), have. Esp. of wonuMi : 
to he very much m love ; adopted, ca. 19.4S, from 
U.S.A. Peter (lieyney, passim. (T. ‘ La rage dc 
la culotte m’est ymssce,’ Dcplaix, letter of Get. 4, 
1738 {eomnumicated by N. H. Prenter, Escy.). 
hot scone. See scone. 

hot seat, hot squat, the electric chair, ha^ e been. 
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ca. 1935, a(lo})t('(l from U.S.A.—but as allusive s. 
not aa o. Soe Underworld. 

♦hot seat “Irishman—second horse^-split ace; 
all prt‘ci*ded by the. Tho confidence trick ; c. ; the 
lat and 4th from ca. 1919 : the othera from (^a. 1905 ; 
the lat, orif^. b.S. hx first (sta* Dirt.) : hot seat 
rnoh, confidence men, as in F. 1). Hliarpe, 193S. 

♦hot spot ; be in a . . . IVoublc: c.: 
anjj:liciscd, ca. 192S, ex F.S. ; by 1915, a. 
hot that broad. See broad. 

hot ’un. Also, a severe punch or blow : ])ugi- 
liatic : mid-(’. 19-20. Augustus ^layhew. Paved 

with Gold, 1H57. 

hot(-)watcher. One who, at Winchester football, 
plays just lu'hitvd the ‘ hot ’ or scrummage ; 
Winchester ('olh'ge : since ca. 1S70. F. H. Lacon 
Watson, Jn the JJaijs of JJis Youth, 1935. 

♦hotel barber. A tliief that lives in a hotel to 
rob it : Australian c. : C. 20. B., 1942. bix 

hotel-barbermg (]>. 409). 

Hotel Lockhart (p. 409). Ex the Lockhart chain 
of cheap eating-houses in London, liy itself, 
Lockhart was a pt'jorative. 

hotten up one’s copper. To take warm food or a 
hot drink : New Zealand : C. 20. lb, 1941. 

hotter. A crumpet ; Harrovians’ ; from ca. 
1S95. Lunn. Ex hot (crumpets being only by 
idiots eaten other than hot) by ‘ tlu* Oxford -er 
hottie. —2. A very tall story : Australuui : C. 20. 
Baker. 

hour-grunters. S(‘e ‘ Constables ’ and cf. yowlie, 
rpv. m Diet. The term seems to have been un¬ 
known to Gros(‘ : it had prob. : - f by 1780. 

♦house. —0. A brothel ; c., and low : from ca. 
ISliO. 

House, game of. See es]). the entry at little 
J immy —and B. k P. 

house !, make yourself at our. See make your¬ 
self at our house ! 

house dog. Hou.se tutor : several Public Schools’: 
from ca. 188(1. Ian Hay, Housemaster, 1930. 
house-keeper or -piece. See house-bit {Diet.). 
house lighter. A lighter (boat) fitted with a 
cabin : canal-men’s (csp. Feiiland) coll. : (L 20. 
In, e.g., L. T. C. Bolt, Narrow Boat, 1944. On 
IS.E. house-boat. 

House of Corruption, the. ‘ Tin* Glasgow Muni¬ 
cipal Buddings were commonly knov^ii among [the 
city’s sliimniics] as the “(’hamber of Horrors” or 
the ” House of (Jorruj)tiou ” ’ ; (’. 20. Mac- 

Arthur & Long. 

house that Jack built, the. — 3. ‘ The Government 
Savings Jbank, Sydney, ojiened in 1938,' B., 1942. 

house tic-tac. A ’ tic-tac man ’ tliat acts for a 
group of small, subscribing ‘ bookies ’ : racecourse 
s. : C. 20. Robert Westerby, Wide Boys Never 
Work, 1937. 

house to let.—2. A bet : late C. 19-20. F. I). 
Sharjx*, The Flying Squad, 1938. Rhyming. 

housekeeping. Housekeeping money ; lower and 
lov\cr-middle class coll. : C. 20. Gerald Kersh, 
Slightly Oiled, 1940. 

housey, adj. (p. 410). Also Housey, Christ’s 
Hospital : mid-C. 19 -20 (W. H. Blanch, 1877). 

houtkop. An aborigine : South African (C. 20) 
c. and low s. Afrikaans : hout, wood, and hop, head. 

how.—2. A patrol flight (?) : R.A.F. : ca. 
19,39-41. .lames Aldridge, Signed with Their 
Honour, 1942, ‘ “ We’re going on a how. Eleven 
hours,” Hickey said.’ 

how are we P A jocular c.p. of greeting : C. 20. 


how-d’ye-do. A shoe : rhyming s. : C. 20, 

how long have you been in this regiment P See 
regiment. . . 

howling-stick. A flute : low, mostly London : 
ca. 1840-90. Augustus Mavhew, J\iv(d with Gold, 
1857. 

how’s it all going to end P A jocular c.p. (ca. 
1900-10) based on a comic song curnuit ca. 1900 : 

‘ Little Winston, little frituid, ..; How’s it all 

going to end ? ’ 

how’s your sister P A pointless c.p. : since 1943. 
hOWZaL How’s that ?, esj>. in cricket : coll, : 
mul-(b 19 20. 

hoy. See hoi. 

hubshee. Applied in India to any<mc, or to a 
pony, with woolly hair : coll. : from ca. 1850. A 
corruption of Arabic Hahnsfn, Persian Hahshi, an 
Abyssinian, an lOlJiiopian, a negro, 
buckle. Scf' ‘ \'i‘rbs ’. 

huddle, go into a. To go into secret or private 
conference ; (of .si'veral peo])le) to ‘ put their heads 
together ’ : jocular coll. : since ca. 19.30. 

hue. —2. Hence, to belabour (a jicrson) with a 
cudgel: c. : C. 19 20; ob. B. & L. Prcleptic. 

Huey. The Police Gazette, Mt'lboinne : .Xiis- 
tralian ; late ('. 19-20. B., 1942. Short for hue 

and cry (cf. entry on p. 412). 

huff of a boo, do a. 'fo weep : (’ockneya’ : 
C. 20. Pugh. A corruption of hullabaloo. 

huffy, n. A Service girl that refuses one’s 
invitation: Ser\icemen’s ; since 1940. H. & P. 
Cf. toffee-nose, 
hug-booby. See ‘ Men ’, 

hulk, n. A hulk-ship report on a coruict • ca. 
1810-70. Price Waring. Talcs, 1897. -2. A 
Bcverelv damaged aircraft : R.A.F. coll. : since ca. 
192,5. ‘H. k V. 

hullo, beautiful ! A muk* ‘ getting off ’ c.p. 
addressed to a girl : since ca. 19!i5. 

hullo yourself (or your own self) and see how you 
like it ! A lower-classcx’ c.p. of ca. 1890-1910. 
W. Pelt Ridge, Minor Dialogues, 1895. 
hum-drum. See ‘ (Occupational names ’. 
hum durgeon. S«‘e humdudgeon (Diet.). 
humble condumble. See your humble condumble. 
humdinger. A fast aircraft or vefiicic ; a 
flmooth-runniiig engine : Services, but rnoitly 
R.A.F. : adopt<*d in mid-1940 from Anu'ncan 
airmen. American s. : echoic : hum (sjieed) -j 
dinger (something forceful). 

hummer. —3. A ‘ scrounger ’ : Australian : since 
ca. 1910. B., 1942. 

bump, V., 1, occurs in Sessions, 1769, Fifth Session, 
hump it.—3. I’odi'part: (’ockney : late C. 19-20. 
(A. Neil Lyons, Arthur's, 1908.) 

hump oneself (p. 415). Also, since ca. 1910, 
Australian, prob. influenced by humj) oiie's bluey — 
see hump, V,, 3, in Diet. 

humped off. Noted for punishment by th® 
Captain : Naval : C. 20. 

humpey (or -y),—2. A hump-backeil yierson : 
since ca. 1870. Sessions, June 30, 1885. - 3, A 
camel; Australian: late (’. 19-20. Archer Russell, 
A Tramp Royal in Wild Australia, 1934 ; B., 1942. 

Hun.—3. A German ’plane : R.F.C. and R.A.F. 
coll. : 1914 -f. Partridge, 1945. 

huudred-per-center. A thoroughly good fellow 
(or girl) ; one whole-heartedly devoted to a cause : 
coll.: since ca. 1930. 

hungry. Close-fisted ; selfish : Australian . since 
ca. 1920. Baker. 
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Hungry, the. The Ifungarian Restaurant: 
London taxi-drivers’ : Hince ca. 1920. Herbert 
Hodge, 19:i9. 

hungry dog will eat dirty pudding, a. A c.p. 

—virtually a proverb -defueeating laHtidiousness : 
mid-(!. 19 20. Atkinson eonipans tliat other 

virtual proverb, yott don't look at thf mantdptrcr 
when yo)dre poking the fire, wliieh, by th(i wav, is 
oee. used instead of the efjiially sexual proverb, at 
night all cats are grey. 

Hungry Mile, the. Sussex Street, Sy<In(‘V ; 
SydncMtes’ : sinef' ea. I92o. R., 1942. 

hungry staggers, the. Famtru'ss or staggering 
eaused by hunger : proletarian coll. : from ca. IHbO. 
R. L. ‘ 

hunk, n 2. big man : Australian : since ca. 
1920. Rak<-r. b'.x hunk of hief. 

hunks or hunky-dory ; esp everything’s hunky- 
dory. I'redieatively, as in ' 'I'liat h liunky-dory ’— 
tine, just the thing ; adojtt.ed ca. IIKIS tr(*m 

I'.S.A. 

•hunting. Tn c., tie' })re-eminent nnd-C. 19-20 
sense IS ' card sharping '. 

hurrah, on the. ^\lth hustling and shouting: 
Austriili-in Labour s. ; since ea. 19HtK R., 1942. 

‘ The boss works us on the hurrah 

hlUTall for Casey ! Splendid' Ivveellmit ! 'I'liat's 
‘ gn-at ’ 1 : .\ustralian . ('. 20. Raker. I'.x a 

]>olitieal eh'ctaon. 

hurriboys. Pilots and Otlars o]M‘rating Hurri¬ 
canes . .\ir I'orce • 11>40 

huixibuster. tank-bustmg Hurricane: ratluT 
journalistU' than Scr\ ice • since P.Mo ; (»b. 11. it R. 

Hurry ; Hurry-back or hurry back ; hurribox. 


i for r is a minor f'h.iracteristic of Cockney: dating 
trom\\hen ? It occurs in only a Icns words. Above 
all m sini(S), seeni or seeiii'' ; thus ('. Rook, 'J'he 
Hooligan Sights, IS99. ' “ Smis t(» me what you 
start on ymi’ve got to go froo wiv Two other 
common iriHtaiice.s are hm (been) and fan (seen). 

I am (or I’m) not here. I ilon’t feel inclined to 
w'ork ; or, 1 wish to be left alone ; tailors’ c.p. : 
from ca. 1S79. R. L 

I.B.A. Ignorant bloody aircrafthand : R.A.F. : 
siru'c <'a. Rt'lO. ilackson, ‘ Aircralthands are tlu* 
jacks-of-all-trades of the U..\.F. . . . Olliciallv, 
they are unskilled.' On the analogy of the 
ami the P.B.I. (p. bhti). (4. Ibach. 

I believe you, (but) thousands wouldn’t. A c.p., 

tactlulR- inipKing that the addre.ssee is a liar: 
late C. 19 2(1. ' 

I.C., the. ' Fhe ofheer, \.C.O. or senior man in 
charge of a sipiail. a detachment, a barrack-room, a 
hut, etc.: Service (esp. R.A.F.) coll.: since ca. 
1999. I'artridge. RHb. ‘ 1 must ask the !.(’. about 
that ; h(''s sure to know '. 

I.D. Herb? (StnetK l.l).. Herb!) Hullo! 
How ar(“ you 't : Australian : since ca. 1925. R., 

1942. I.(‘. hidey ! (<p' ) i generic Herb. 

I didn’t come ... s<'i' last bucket... 

I don’t want to be a sergeant-pilot anyway ! A 

jocular c.}>. in nderciice to masturbation : R..\.F. : 
since ca. 199r>. 

I don’t go much on it. I dislike it : almost a 
c.p. : sinoe ca. 1925. 


A Hurricane fighter aircraft : R.A.F. : since late 
1939. F. 1*. in The Sew Statesman, Sept. 19, 1942 
(Ist) ; H. & R. (2nd, 3rd) ; Jackson, who adds the 
4th, say.s, ‘ The lirst expression is the commonest 
husbi-hush. A caterjiillartank : Army: 1917-lH. 
S<‘(! Hush-Hush Crowd (p. 417). 

hustler. —4. A peddler of peanuts, etc. at a fair: 
(Canadian carnival 8. : C. 20. Fx sense 2. 

hut. A caboose ; the cab of a locomotive : 
Canadian railroadmen’s (— 1931). 

hutch. (A sheep’s) crutch : Xcw Zealand 
shearers’ : C. 20. R., 1941. Ithyming s. 

hyeena. A Society term of ca. 1770-H0. Scott, 
lhary. May 9, 182S, in reference to Footer’s play, 
The (Jozeners, 1774 : ‘ She had the disposal of what 
was then called a hywna, that is, an heiress.’ 
Hydromancy. Sts* ‘ Tavern terms ’, § 3. d. 
[Hyphenation. On this dillieult subject, see esp. 
Fowler. 'I’he 0, 20 tendency—an mereasing ten¬ 
dency - is to do away with hyjihens. 'FIk* examjile 
of American Fnglish is jiotent. ; sf) are the inculca¬ 
tions of logic. R>ut, as an examination of the ().Fi.l). 
wdl show, the Fnglish language has always been 
inconsi.stent in the matter f»f hyphens. Rt'rliajis 
the Haf‘^t ruh‘ (not that I lollovv it !) is to omit 
the hyj)hfn wherever it is ])ossible to do so without 
a loss of clarity or a blunting of nuanc.e. Like 
])unctuatioii, hyphen.s can often be used to ensure 
accuracy, as e.g. in comjiound epithets ; often, too. 
tht'V mak<‘ lor easier reading. See, (1. V. Carlo's 
excellent monogra])h. Mind the Stop. 1939.) 

hypo. — 2. War-time sugar, hard and insoluble : 
St. R<‘c.s ; RH.7-IS. ‘ From its resemblance to 
photograjihic hypo,’ Marples. 


I 

I don’t mind if I do. A c.p. (^ please) 
that, in R945, - fairly W'idespread and in 194t) 
almost a jmbhe nuisance. A Tommy Handley 
‘gag’ in T.T.M.A. (K. R. in The Radio Times, 
Dee. t), 194(1.) 

I have (or I’ve) a picture of Lord Roberts. ‘ A 

e.}). rejoinder to someone asking for something ’ 
(Atkinson) : iiiostiv Army and R.A.F. : since ca. 
1918. 

I quite agree withy’ou I See what do you think 
of it ? 

I say I Rrol). throughout C. 19. ‘ “ To the 

Rush Rangers ? " Yes ; I say, yon won’t blow 

nu' ? ” ’ : (leorge Godfrey, History, 1828. 

I say, what a smasher ! A e.ji., dating from late 
15)45. Fx till' R.R.(.. radio programme, ‘Stand 
Fasy ’ (a post-war version of ‘ Merrv-Go-Round ’). 
Gf. smashing. F, R., ‘ Those Radio Phrases ’, in 
The Radio Times, Dec. 6, 194b. 

I suppose. I suj)})OHe BO : coll. : rare before 
C. 20 and not, even now, very widespread. F.g. 
‘ “ Will you be coming to town next month ? ” 
“ Yes, 1 suppose 

I wish I had a man—I wouldn’t half love him I 

Servicewomen’s c.p. of amorous longing : 1939 -f. 

I won’t wear it! See wear it!, I won’t. 

I won’t work. A c.p. applied since ca. 1912 to a 
member of the Industrial Workers of the World. 

I work like a horse—(so) I may as well hang my 
prick out to dry ! A c.p. palliation of accidental 
or nhald exposure : late C. 19-20. 
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I would (or I’d) rather sleep one night with her 
than three weeks with you ! A c.p. approval of 
the (.-harms of woinou ; Forces’ ; 11)39 -f. 

1 wouldn’t stick my walking-stick where you stick 
your prick ! A c.]>. common-re])ortedly spoken hv 
])hysieians to men going to them with V.D. : C. 20. 
Or vice-versa, you stick . . . where 1 icouldn't. . . 

Ibach (short t, stressed ; indeterminate a ~ e). 
Igmnant bastard aircrafthand : K.A.F. : since ea. 
1939. Aimy Jibach, when / f*cking. 

“^ice. Diamonds ; loost-Iy, gems : c. : anglicised 
ea. 1920 ex IhS. The rawnshop Murder. E\ the 
icy sheen of diamonds.—2. Impudence, «‘fTrontery : 
So('iety : from ea. 1927. Reheeca West, The 
Thinkimj Heed, ]93(). (3’. cool, im])udent. 

*ice-b0X. A solitary cell : Australian c. : since 
ca. 1920. B., 1042. Adopted from I'.S.A. : see 

Viuhriroild and of. cooler, 4 (Ihcl.). —2. ISee fry, 

^2. 

ice-cream barrow. See came over . . . 
ice-cream suit. F-NC(']d at. Fort Darwin and in 
tin- York l^-ninsula. ironic for the white t.ro])ical 
clothes W((rn by newcomers ; Australian : ('. 2o. 
Baker. 

identity, 2 (j). 410). ‘ It wa.s current before 

[1802] . . . 'J’he anonymous writer of (Jingo, Its 
Hold fields and Hrsourres, of 18(12, d('(‘lar(‘S that “ the 
exclusive spirit of the old identity ” was part of the 
(^.urse of l)unedin,’ Baker (lt)41), who indicat(*s it.s 
jiroh. origin in ‘ the early setth-rs should endeavour 
to ]ireserve their old idt-ntity ’. -3. Hence, as adj., 
‘effete’: New Zealand: ca. 1870-90. B., 11*11. 

idlers, the. ‘ Otlicers or men who don't ke(‘p 
watch at sea, the Accountant Branch, for instance ' 
(Dranville) : Na\al: since ca. lOOo. 

if omittt'd ; gen. with omi.ssion o{ cmsuing noun 
or ])ronoun : sol. - Hin(-(-^s■hen ? See the (.juotation 

at wipe round. 2. S'-e ifs. 

if God permits, \\hite Horse- whisla : juibla-- 
houses’ : late ('. 19-20. This whiskv ha.s <»n it.-i 
label the old coaching notice, ‘ If Hod permits ’. 

if you can tell me what it is, you can have it I A 

disparaging c.]»., s\'nonvmou.s with ?/v do (pt thein! : 

r. 20. 

If you vant to buy a vatch, buy a vatch, (but) if 
you don’t vant to buy a vatch, keep your snotty 
nose off my clean vindow I A semi-jot-ular dew- 
baiting piirase, (.'. 20, sometimes shouted by boys 
outside a jevv( ller's sho]). 

iffy (incorrectly Fnccrtain ; un.sound, 

risky ; coll., esj). in Au.stralia : since ca. 192(*. 
(B., 1942.)—2. Addicted to (-xce.s.sivo if's in con¬ 
versation ; coll. ; since ca. 192.“). 

ifs. (Rare in singular.) 8i])avinH, etc. : horse- 
dealers’ : (1. 20. They lead to doubts and queries. 

ikey, play the. To ])lay a sharj) trick : ('< »ckneys’: 
from ca. 1880. V.t. with on. Also as in ('. Rook, 
The. Hooligan Niejhts, 1899 ; ‘ I don’t think any 
Lambeth boy’ll play on the ikey like that wiv them 
girls again.’ See Ikey in JJici. 

ikona ! No, you don’t (or, won’t) ! ; certainly 
not ! : a c.p. current during the Boer War (1899- 
1901). Rerha])s ex Zulu. 

I’ll bite ; I’ll buy it. (See bite and buy in Did.) 

‘ I’ll bite ’ is often said and understood as ‘ I’ll buy 
it ’, which leads to the further c.j)., No, I’m UOt 
selling-—serious !, itself hardly bid'ore 1930. 

I’ll do (or fix) you ! A c.p. threat, ‘ I’ll settle 
your hash ’ : often jocular : since ca. 1910 (do) and 
ca. VJ20(/ix). 


I’U eat my hat, head, boots, etc. Si^e hat, eat one’s 

(Diet.). 

I’ll have your gal ! ‘ A cry .raisinl by street hoys 
or roughs w hen they see a fond couple together ’: 
from ca. 1880 ; ob. B. & L. 

I’ll have your hat ! See hat !, I’ll have your. 
I’ll tell your mother ! A c.j>. addn-ssi d to a 
young girl (or oec., one not so young) out with a 
boy : late (I. 19-20. 

illegit. Illegitimate, n. and adj. : sc-lioolboys’ : 
(). 20. Lunn, ‘ “ Was he a blooming dlcgit ? ” ’ 
asked Kendal.’ 

* illegitimate. A free* settk-r -. convicts’ (Aus¬ 
tralian) : ca. 1830-70. B., 1942. 

illumina. An abbr. oi lUtnumation : Winchester 
Dollcge : mid-(’. 19 20. R. & L. 

Ilyssus IS a frcijiK-nt error for llissus, the stream 
in Athens. 

I'm a. An (o\er)('(';it : 2(». Short for I’m 

afloat (Dic^). 

I'm inboard bugger you. Jack I L<H>k aft^-r 

yourself ' : Naval : ('. 20 I'm aboard, so pull the 
la(id(‘r up. Df. I'm in the boat ...(]) 420). 

im koy. \ ou shouldn't: ('aril.on ])idgui : mid- 
(’. l9-2o. B. & b., ' Fsed yiolitelv m ai-ci-ptiiig (u- 
asking a civibt\ 

I’m not here. See I am not here. 

I’m not out for chocolates, just had grapes I No 

th-inks ! ’ in an jnt.ciiMW. rather cont,(-niiituoiis 
form: c.f). ol ca. lOOo 14. W, L. (icorge. The 
M(iL i ng of o n h mjU-^h mn n. 1 !* 14. 

I’m sure ! (Vi-tainly ; (.-ertainly it i.s (or was or 
will be, «-t<.): lo\\(T-cIa-.s coll.- from ca. 1S70. 
J-alum I’ligb. .4 l>triet in tSuhuybin, IS'ir), * “ Ah, 
that was a funeral ' " “ Fin snn- ' .Marvh .8tn-(‘t 

ain't, likely to .s«m* scch amttlu-r lor rnanv a, (-ic.".' 
I’m tellmg you. C itidK-ativc- *4 » midta^.s • 

since ca. l!»20. 

imaidige. Imagination c,i. |90." 2o. \ Ncjl 

l.yons, Siiiipli Simon, loll. 

impenal. 2. Sec rocket. 

‘imperial S('r\ u-i- Collcgi- (l!*IO ) p( •'.^c-.^cd 
three abbreviations of a (-iirious type, rnsi h [ 
vru'kei), fooseh (~ football) and hoosch ( hock(‘v). 
tiu- last . . . failed to take root.’ .Mar]»les. (*ther- 
wi.se, its two best kiKosn t<-rms have (sim-e J!>10) 
be(-n tramp, ‘ a mastei- '—e\ f(inner slitvf'uliiu'ss ? 
and topes ((j.v.). 

impixlocated. 4'i]isy • from ca. 1932. .A ]icr\cr- 
sion ol inlo.nealfd. 

impos. Sec imposs {Dot l. 2. Dn-. variant 
(from ca. 1S9(>) of impot ( Du 1 .). 
impots. S(-e ‘ Colston’s'. 

impudence. Denis: lowcr-middh- and lower- 
class women’s: (-a. I7ii(* I9(K). Si.'^sions. ,Inlv 
1783 (No. VI, Dart ]>. 723), .Margan-t Shehan, 
rap(-d syiinster, in c\ ideiu-e, ‘ " He put his iirqindi lu-o 
...” What, do you mean his pri\ato parts ? ” 
—” \ es 

impudent. ImpoU-nt : this C. 10-20 eataehrc'sis 
is noted as early as 1012 by D<‘kker in O per sc. 0. 
impurence. Sec imperance (Dm/.), 
in, a<lv.—8. In to Jxmdon : tramps’ c. : C. 20. 
W. J.. Gibson (Iowan, Loud Heporl, 1937, ‘ Will you 
give us a lift in ? ’ 
in a spot. See spot, in a. 
in and out.— 5. 'font : rhyming s. : C. 20. 
In-and-Out Club, the. The Naval tV Military 
Club, London : C. 20. Granvilhn From the ‘ In ’ 
and * Out ’ signs on the pillars of the forecourt, 
in and out job. A passtmger that returns to his 
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point of departure : taxi-drivers’ : since ca. 1915. 
Herbert Hodge, 19,SO. 
in course (p. 422). Mayhew, I. 1851. 
in Rood arrow. ft<?e arrow, in good, 
in it, be. To Ik* m trouble : eoll. : from ca. 
1880. H. A: L. 

*in smoke. Also, since ca. 10S.3, Australian. B., 
1042. 

in the bag. S( c bag, in the. 

in the book . . . Se(‘ book all right •. . 

in the cuds. See cuds, in the. 

in the firing line or kept on the jump. In danger 

of di.srins.sal frum ont-’s jof> ; sinee ca. 1017. 

in the lurch. Chureli ; .‘\u.stralian r)i\ming s. : 
('. 20. ‘ 1^'ft in the lurch, waiting at the church.’ 

in the rattle. Si e rattle, in the. 
in the words of the Chinese poet. A ( .p. expre.s 
Hive of disguKt on hf'anng of bad luck oi unplea.s.ant 
in.structionh : (Canadian : since ca. 1010. If a 
friend hears one say this, he is I'xpec'ted to a.sk, 
Hynipathcf ieallv. ‘ W’liat ('hine.se jKs t ? ’—thuH 

alfording the op])ortuiuty for ' .\h Shit, the (’liineHc 
j)oet . 

in waiting. ( )n duty : (Jnards Regiments’ ; (J. 20. 
Ex the (hung of Palace guards. 

Inbel. Independent Belgian News Ageiiey : 
journalists smee ca. 1040. 

inboard. S(M‘ I’m inboard . . . 

incident. ’ d’lien* are no oeea.''ioTis, (»eciirrenees. 
or events in an airman'.s lile. Anything that 
liapyiens t.<» Inni is an " incident "... why, nobisR 
knows.' H lV I’ • ('oil : Hinee IttSh 

mcrease. .Xnother l)afi\ biuirgeoiH jocular : 

(^ 20. I.< . in (or of) 1 he faniiK . 

inenbator, the. H..M.S. hinq AI/hiJ (a Bhore 
eslahlisliinenl i. ■v\h('r(' einlu-yo R N.\'.R, offii^ers 
ureirrained' . Xaval : sinec ea. Itt'lO. (iranville. 

mey ; ytron. An mc<‘tidiary bomb : Ser- 

viecH . hiiH'e lOfO. 11. k I’, 
meypyent. >e.* incipience 

indentures, make [luct.). for fuller form, see 
‘ 'hiUern t'^'Mlls s. 

india-rubber gun. .V (fennan lugh \elocity gun. 
e.g. the 77 .Vriny • 1014 IS. 

mduiragger. Indignation ■ Aldenham School . 
20. Marples. Rv * the Oxford r 

mdite. inscribe, invite. Sec indict ( Ihd. i. 
mfanteer. An mtantrv man Armv : bincc ca. 
ltdo. 

*infor. Informal ion - ('. 20: conviet.s' c. until 
ca. l‘M0. tlien gen. juison h. ilini I’helaii, Jttd 
JoMrncy, RMd. 

ingie-bungie. S(c bimgie, 

llnimitable, the. oliarics Hiekens- from ca. 
1840: (d*. by 1800, t (except hi.stoneallx) b\ lOlo. 
'This, bowe\«'r, i.s rather a .sobrninct than a mek- 
name exet'y^t x\ht'n, and in so tar as, it was use»l 
joeularlv b\ his friends, j 

injection, French (or German or Dutch, <'tc.) by. 
A Londoneis' e.y>. dating from ca. Hd’.'i and applu'd 
to a woman Ii\mg. as wile or as mistress, with a 
lorcigiU'r. I’unnmg hy ('•fraction (or hirth) and 
cofn/lulion. 

Injer. India : hoI., mostly Coeknexs' : (’. 19 20. 
Nevinsori, 1805. 

ink , in. doui'iialistically occujiied : journaliats’ : 
since ea. 1010. 

Ink-e-li. Ihiglish : pidgin : C’. 10-20. B. & L. 
inked, d ipxv • Australian : since ca. 1920. 
B., 1942. ('f.—}K‘rhaps ox— inky, 2 (yi. 424). 

inn of court. See ‘ Tavern Utdib § 3. 


Inn of the Morning Star. See at the Inn , 
inner, the. ‘ d'ho enclosure of a racecourH(' ’ 
(Baki'r) : Australian sporting coll. : since ca. 1010. 

inoc. An inoculation : Services coll. : since ca. 
19.30. Partridge, 1045. 

*in(iuisitive. A magistrate : white-slavers’ c. ; 
late (k 10-20. (A. I.ondres, 1028.) 

insects and ants ; often simyily msrrt.H. Trousers ; 
knickers ; C. 20. Rhyming on pants. 

*iliside, n.—.3. In the inm'rmo.st circle of the 
underworld ; c.; from ca. 1010. The. Pavmshop 
Murder ; ‘ A man's got to be right on the “ inside ’’ 
before he’ll get as much as a breath over the “ grayie- 
vine —4. In pidgin ((.’. 10-20) it = ‘ w'itlnn, in, 
interior; heart, mind, soul ; in the country, 
B. & L. Honee : 

inside the mouth. ‘ Secretly m his mind, to hirn- 
8(df, reserved ' : yudgm : 10-2(i. Ibid. 

insinivating. Insinuating: Roekney; C. 10-20. 
Mayh«*w\ ]. 1851. 

insinuendo. rsually m pi. (-oes). A coll, blend 
of insinaation - innuendo. Herbert Adams, The 
('hirf lOfO. 

instalment mixture. ‘ Ram is “ Instalment 
Mixture "—at least, to owner-drivers. The owner- 
ilnver is a " mush ", and when still buying his cab, 
a " starving rnu.sh ’’. Rain is somc'times referred 
to by journeyman drivers, therefore, as "Mush’s 
Lotion". Otherwise it is simply “ Frarny’’ 

(Prance and Sy>am).’ Herbert Hodge, ( 'ab, >Sir?, 1930 ; 
taxi-drivers' terms : since ca. lOlO. 

instrument-basher. Scf* basher, 0. 
insult, the. One’s pay : Xaval (lovvcr-deck) : 
since ca. 11^25. Oranville. 

insy. Sc(‘ incy. 

intelligencer. See ‘ Tavern terms § 0 ^end). 
inter-uni. InP'r-imiversitv : Australian coll. : 
20. B.. 1012. 

intercom. Inter-cornmnnication Udephonic 
eysk'm of an aircraft : ILA.F. : since ca. 10.30. 
Allan A. Michic A Walter Graebner, Thar Finest 
Hour, 1940 (y>. 01.) : Jackson, 194.3. 

interested m the opposite sex, not or not much. 
(Of either sex) homosexual: yiolite euyiheuiism • 
since ea. 1925. ('liristophcr Buckley, Fain before 

Fn'ni, 1047—the longer form. 

introduce Charley (or -ie). Of the male : to 
coit : (’. 20. The yicnis is frequently personified. 

invalid fire. F.ntilade fire : Armv': 1015-18. It 
caused manv casualtu's. 

invite (p. 42()). Rather : coll, since ca. 1815, 
Spp, 1825. 

Iodines, the. 3’lie Australian Army Medical 
Coryis: Australian soldiers': 1039 -i-. B., 1942, 

('f. poultice-wallopers (Dirt.). 

ipe. A rifh' : Xaval : C. 20. H. & P. Adapta¬ 
tion of hipe (Diet.). 

Irish, 11. -3. See ‘ 3'avern terms ’, § .3, c. 

Irish, three cold. Set* Fenian {Diet.). 

Irish as Paddy’s (or Patrick’s or Pat’s) pig ; or, 
Irish as Paddy Murphy’s pig. Very Irish indeed -. 
coll.: from ca. 1800. ci. straight from the bog. 

q.v. 

Irish Confetti. Brickbats : C. 20. Gerald Kersh, 

J fiot Jiefrrencts, 10.30. 

Irish Mail. Potatoes : nautical, esp. Naval : 
20. H. & P. 8o many potatoes arc shiyiped 
from Ireland to Britain. 

Irish man-of-war. A barge : Thames-side ; late 
C. 10-20. Jocular. 

Irish mile. A mile plus: coll. : late C. 19-20 
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♦Irishman, the. See hot seat, 
iron, n.—5. (Always the iron.) Also v. For 
both, see iron horse. 

Iron Duke. A lucky chance : late C. 19-20. 
Rhyrmni^ on fluke. 

iron face. Stem, obdurate, severe, cruel: 
pidgin ; mid-(\ 19 -20. B. & L. 

♦iron hoof. A male whore : c. : C. 20. Rhym¬ 
ing H. and the real origin of iron, n., 4, q.v. in Diet. 

iron horse. (Of coins) a toss : lat(‘ (\ 19-20. 
‘ Sometimes abbreviated to “ the Iron ” or “ Iron¬ 
ing (“ I’ll iron you for it “ I’ll toss you for 
it F. 1). Sharpe, Sharpe of the Flying Sguad, 
1938. Rhyming : in Cockney s])eeeh, toss is 
usually pron. torse. 

iron lung. A Nissen hut : Barrage Balloon 
personnel’s: since 1939. B. & F.— 2. A shelter 
in the Tube : LondoruTs' : 1940 o. 

iron-making. ‘ (Jeoupying a berth or billet wIktc 
money is to be put by ' : non-aristoeratie : from 
ea. 1870 ; ob. B. A: 1^. 

iron skull. A boiler-maker : (’aiiadian radroad- 
men's ( - 1931). 

irons. A eoll. shortening of eating irons: snice 
ea. 192o. H. A l‘. 

irons, in. ‘ A sailing ship is said to be “ in 
irons ” when hIk* is head to wind and cannot pay 
off on either tack’ ((Jranville) : nautical: ('. 20. 

is there room for a small one ? A e.p. a(ldn‘s.sed 

to oeciqiants of ennvded vehicle : (’. 20. 

ish-ka-bibble ! ' 1 should uorrv ! ’ : c.]). : ea. 

1920-30. Kx r.S. 

is hkimmia k. Drunk, tqisv: Shelta : ('. 18 20. 

B. k 

it. Sense 0 was adumbrated by Rudyard Kqilmg 
when, in his story of ‘ .Mrs Bathur.st ', 1904. he 
wrote : ‘ ’Tisn’t beaiiU, so to sjieak, nor good talk 
necessarily. It’s just It.' 

it ain’t all honey ! It isn’t wlioiiy pleasant : (‘.p. 
of ca. RKi4-14. Cf. ‘ It ain’t all honey and it am t 
all jam, , Wheelin’ round tlu* 'onst's at a three- 
whet'led pram ’ in a music-hall song of \’esta 
\’ictoria’s, ea. R)0o. 

it ain’t gonna rain no more ! A humorou.s e.p. 
(since* ca. lOdf)), elicited by a downpour or b\ .set-m 
rain. Fx a jiopular song. 

Italian. See ‘ Tavern terms § 3, c. 

Ities is a variant spelling ot Eyeties (]). 2f»l). 
Michie k (iraebner. Lights of Freedom, 1941. 

it’ll all be the same in a hundred years. A con¬ 
solatory D. 20 c.p. ; bv 1940, verging on proverbial 
S.E. 

it’ll all come out in the wash. See wash, it’ll... 

it’s a gig I That’s very nice—very nice indeed ! : 
Australian c.p.: since ca. 192r). ('f. gig, n., 1 

(p. 327). 

it’s a piece of cake. See piece of cake. 


JACK 

it’s a poor soldier who can’t stand his comrade’s 
breath. See poor soldier . . . 
it’s a sore arse that never rejoices. A c.p. 

uttered, when somebody breaks wind, by a iiK'mla'r 
of one of thoHc ‘fraternities’ of mighty wits in 
which public-houses abound : (\ 20. 

it’s a way they have in the Army (p. 428) is a 
renewal ; it has been current since! ca. 1880 or even 
earlier. Sec, (“.g., Kipling’s Stalky Co., 1899. 

it’s all over bar (the) shouting. The g um^ i.s 
virtually won or the jol) almost finiNhed : c.j). : 

late ('. 19 20. ICx 8])ort : apjilaiiHc at end of a 
contest. 

it’s all right for you. A coll. short(‘ning of S.F. 
it's all right for you to laugh : ('. 20. .Atkinson, 

‘ J)i*prec;iling another’s “ sitting jirettv ” ’. 

it’s always jam to-morrow ... Sei* jam to¬ 
morrow . . . 

it’s bad manners . . . Sei* bad manners . .. 

it’s got a lock to it. Si*e lock to it.. . 

it’s naughty but it’s nice. A < .])., sim e ca l9io, 

in ref. to copulation. I'x a jiopular song. 

it’s nice to have a peg . . . See peg to hang 
things on. 

it's not much if (or ok- . when) you say it quick ! 

A e.]). in ref. to a large sum of money or a very 
high]>iice- since ca. 1910. 

it’s not right, it’s not fair : (a eeitam lilm stai ,s) 
left tit or Jack Johnson’s (or Joe Louis’s) left 
ballock (or testicle). A mamU I'orees e Ji . deriMxe 
of a complainant or Ins eotnjtlainl . since (\i. 19().'). 

it’s showery. S<*e shower I 
it’s that man again I .A c.p. dating from 
Rk39 , lieririg the bombing of Britain by the 
j.uftuafle, e.-}». in l!)40 1, applied chietlv to ixuiib- 
(larnage, that man being Hiller. f’.x 'rommy 
Handley's scintdialing B B.<'. radio programme 
‘ Itma ‘ (It’.s That Man Again , as the traditional 
opening warns us). ( '1. after you, Claude and can 
I do you now, sir? : K. F. in The Radio 7'nm s, 
Dec. 0, 19F>—rejirinti'd in Words at Bar Wuid.s 
at l*eace, 1948. 

it’s the beer speaking. A public house e.p. 

difeele<l at one who breaks wind in jmb'ie hou.se 
company : (20. 

ivories. - 4. ('hei'ks and counters card pl.t \ « r.s' : 
from ca. 1890. ji, k B. 

ivory-snatcher. A dentist- from ea. isso . ob. 
((J. B. Shaw, You Sever Can T^ll. 1807 ) ( f. 

ivory carpenter m Ihrt. 

ivory-turner. A skilful du'er : last Ide ea. 
1820 40. Spy. 1825. Ff. ivories, 2 (p. 128 » and 
4 (above). 

Ixta. .Mount r.xtaoc'ihuatl : iiriti.sh and AmerK’aii 
coll, : lateF. 19 20. So tooMt Fopoeatafietl, 
also, since ('a. 1930, Foptyt. Malcolm Lowr}, 

i nder the Volcano, 1947, 


J 


J. —3. A Jesuit : Catholic coll, : nild-C. 19-2t>. 
—4. Jesus: Anglo-Irish: late F. 19-20. 

J.P., the. Husband : at motliers’ unions and 
meetings : since ca. 1935. The People, Oct. 14, 
1945. I.e. junior partner. 

jah, n.^—3. An inoculation ; Services: since 1914. 
H. & P. Ex sense 1. 


Jabo Club, the. * Any airman Jii.st About 
Brov\ned Off automatieally qualifies,' .lack.son : 
R.A.F • sinci- ea. H)34 In India, m the HKlO's, 
often J.A.F.B.(> , ‘just about feeling (or f*eking) 
browr ed off (VV/(klr A. J. Wild, letter of Aug. 4, 
1945.; 

jack, n., 15 : since ca. 1089.—24. Money ; low; 
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JACK-BIT 

a(l()pt<Ml in IIKH from T.S.A.—25 (As Jack.) 
‘ l''amiliar riicknarao for a kookaburra’ (Jiakor, 
1<M2) : AuHtralian ; late (’. 19-20. Kx ‘ laughing 
jarlaim \ Also Jarko (liaker).—20. A loeoinotive : 
Canadian railroadmen’s ( - 1951). Personification. 

jack-bit. Food : Army : 1939 d . The Daily 

Mail, Se])t. 7, 1940. 

Jack Club, the. See ‘ Prisoner-of-War Slan^ 

14. 

jack in the box. - 11. Sy]>hiliK : sinee ea. 1870. 
()iten abbr. to Jack. Khvmin^ on pox, n. (p. 
055). 

jack in the cellar (p. 4.30) : Jirob. from late (J. 17, 
foi \\'v(4u‘rlev in Love tn a H’fxxi, 1072, has Dans en 
DUler'. 

Jack Malone, on one’s. Alone: rhyminj^ : (’.20. 

Jackson. OtU*n abbr. fo on rmLs jaek, whu'h also 
abbreviati'S on om h .]ark ,!ones. 

Jack-my-hearty. ’ Boisterous “ Jaek's the boy ” 
ty])e ol ratMi^j who makes himself a nuisanei' ashore,’ 
(li.mville. .\a\;d since* e.a. 1895. Cf. Jack Strop. 

Jack Shalloo, 2 Hhrt ). ‘ .\ corruption <d John 

('hellcw. vile* was a .Naval (itliee'r of the bonhomous, 
dev il-may-eare type* ' ((Jranville). 

Jack strop. “ A truculent “ J.iek-my hearty ” ’ 
((pv.) (Jranvillc; since c.i. 1900 

Jack Surpass. .A P'lass (of licjuor) ; beKpars’ 
rlnminp' s. . 1851. .Mavhew, 1 , app, t b\ 1910. 

Jack the Ripper. .A kip]>er. late (’. 19 20. 
Bhvniinji. 

jackaroo, V. earlier in Polf Boldrewood, V]is 

(171/1 poii'/is, 1S7S. 

jackdaw. I'he jaw rhvminp' s. (la>nd'>n 
streets') ■ 1857. Aupoistiis Mavliew, Patu/l with 

(iol/l : t by 1930. 

jackdaw, V. ‘ 'I’o ae(|uire dockyard paint or 
other materials with which t.o be-autitv your ship’ 
((Iranviile) : Naval . (’. 20. Fx llu* jackdaw's 

ueepiisit l\ ene.ss. 

Jacker. 4 he Hon, !•’. S. Jae kson ; erickeP*rs' : 
since carlv l890's Born in 1870. he jilayed for 
Harrow, Caiubridpu*. A'orkshire. fJigland : at his 
best. 1894 19Kb he was a niaynifie(‘nt all-nmruh'r : 
afte r retiriii);. euie- eef the* mei^nils of the pame. 

jacketing (p 432). In nuanee ‘ a thrashing it 
oi*e*urs earlie*r in S/ssiojis, March 1848. 

Jackies. Amenean saifeirs : 1942 *-. 

Jacko. 2. See jack, n.. 24 (above*). 

Jack's alive. 3. Hence, £5 neete* : low : C. 20. 
F. 1). Sharpe*. The Flyin/j Squad, 1938. llhyming 
Jive, 

Jack’s come home. A slap-dash hotel or boarding 
house : theatrical : F. 20. N’gaio Marsh, Vtnla/je 
Murder, 1938. 

jacksie (nr -y). A brothel : Australian h»w ; 
('. 20. B., 1942. Kx : - 2. 4'he jiosteriors : Army 

anel Navy: late (’. 19 20 (11. & P.) Cf. jacksy- 
pardy {Diet.).- 3. lienee, rear ol aircraft : K.A.F. : 
1939 45. 

Jacky. 3. A Turk: Army: 1915+• Fx 
Johnnie, 8 (Dirt.). 

Ja ck y, sit up like. To sit U]> straight ; to be on 
one’s best behaviour : AustTalian : C. 20. : s. 
by 1930, coll. B., 1942. Bike a monkey on a 
barrel-organ, Jaf'ky or Jacko being a common 
niekname for a meinkey. 

Jacky Howe. A sre<‘V(“h‘ss shirt or singlet worn 
by sheare rs ; Ne‘W Zealand and .Au.stralian rural : 
late c. 19 20. B., 1941, ‘ AfO r a noU-d shearer of 

that name ’ ; B., 1942. 

Jacky Raw. A ‘ new’ chum ’ : Australian : late 


C. 19 20; ob. by 1930. B., 1942. Ex Johnny 
Raw (Diet.). 

Jacky Rue. A scpiatter : Australian : C. 20. 
Jlaker. Blend of Jacky Raw and jackaroo, j)erhapH. 

*jade. A long prison-sentence : Australian c. : 
('. 20. B., 1942. There is probably an obscure 

pun on S.IO. sorry jade. 

Jafbo Club. S(*e Jabo Club. 

jag, n.—2. An injection : medical : adopted, ca. 
1905, from U.8.A. (Jognate with ; indeed cf. 

jab, n., 3. 

*Jag, the. d'he Turf (Jlub races : South Africa 
(mostly Fape Towm) : c. and low s. : (J. 20. Tht 
Pape. Tunes, June 3, 1940. In Afrikaans, jag -~ 
hunt : ef. Dutch jagen, to hunt. 

jagging, go. To make social vi.sits, esp. in order 
to gossip ; New Zealand : 20. B., 1941, who 

n*c,dls gad and on the jag. 

JagO. A victualling yiaymaster : Naval (low’er- 
de(*k) : F. 20. (Iranviile, ‘ After tin* officer who 
introduced improved messing and victualling con¬ 
ditions in R.N. barracks ’. 

Jail, the. That publii* jilayground which occupies 
the sit<* of the demfilished Htjr8emong«*r Balie jail : 
local London : late (5 19-20. 
jail, there are worse in. See worse in gaol ( Diet.). 
*jake-wallah. An addict to methylated spirits : 
c., (*sp. tramps’ : ('. 20. \V. A. (lape. Half a 

Million Tramps, 193b. ('f. jake-drinker in the Diet. 

jalouse. To infer; to guess : Scottish coll. : 
from ca. 18b0. 

jam, n. —10. Affectation: Australian: since 
ea. 1905. B., 1942. Remembered by E. P., ca. 

1919 14. 

jam, V.—3. To cancel : Naval : since ca. 1920. 
(Iranviile, ’ Ont*'s l(*ave may be “ jammed ” 

jam bosun. A victualling oflicer : Naval : since 
ca. 1920. (iranviile. 

jam-buster. .*\n assistant yardmaster : (Jariadian 
railroadmen’s (— 1939). He disentangles the 
‘ snarled-up ' rolling-stock in a station yard. 

jam-jar. “2. Hence, an armoured car : Army 
and R.A.F. : since ca. 1938. Jackson, 
jam tart. — 4. Heart ; rhyming : F. 20. 
jam to-morrow (but) never jam to-day, it’s always. 
A (*.}). synonymous with pie in the sky when you die : 
since ca. 1917. 

Jamie Dufl. A professional mourner ; inid-C. 
19 20. Prob. ex tin* name of a firm that supplies 
them. 

*Jane, adj. Flasgow c., from ca. 1925, as in 
Mac.Vrthur & Long, ‘ Isol;»el w’as clearly a real 
“Jane bit o’ stuff’’- — a girl of quality who wore a 
hat, without affectation, b(*cause she was accus¬ 
tomed to it.’ Ex jane, a girl. Cimtrast hairy, the, 

q.v. 

Jane Shore.—2. This goes back to mid-F. 19 ; the 
example m The Ingoldsby Legends may be merely 
euphemistic. 

jank ; janky. Impudence ; impudent : Oundle : 
since mid-1920’8. Marples. Perhaps jank is a 
back-formation ex janky, and janky may be a 
jK*rversion of jaunty. 

janker(-)wallah ; rartdy jankers wallah. An air- 

man undergoing punishment : K.A.F. : since ca. 
1920. Jackson. See jankers (Diet.). 

jannock (p. 433). (hirrent in Australia since ca. 
1880; in England, s. since ca. 1820 (Sessions, 1825 
—fLS jonnock). In the Nav y it has, since ca. 1925, 
meant ‘ in accordance with Service etiquette ’ 
(Granville). 
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‘^janusmug. An intermediary, osp- in 
arranjicments or transactioiiH : Australian c. : suu*(‘ 
ca. IPL*). B., 1942. l.e. Jarius (lacing two wa\s) 
-f mug (not necessarily a fool; merely small-town, 
insignilicant). 

jao I ; jaw I See jaw below. 

Jap-happy ; Jap-happies. Set* ‘ PrisonerofW’ar 
Slang 19. 

’"japanned. (Of a criminal) converted by a 
prison chaplain : Australian c. : C. 20. B., 1912. 

Ex japan {]>. 4:14). 

jar, n.—2. A pint or ‘ handle ’ of beer : Aus¬ 
tralian : since ea. 1920. Bakm-. 

jar of jam. A tram : (’ockiu'v rhyming : (’. 20. 
Len Ortzen, Doirn Ikmkeii Row, 19I1S. 

*jargOOn, v. To show (a ja-rson) a real diamond 
and sell him a paste : c. : C. 2(>. Ex the 8.E. ii. 

jarred off. I)epressed (and disgusttai) ; ' fed 

up ’ ; Services (mostly Army) : since ca. 19d0, 
Glerald Kersh, The Niue Lives of Bill Nelson, 1142 ; 
H. & P., 194:i. 

jaw, V., 2 (j). 4.34). An early record : 1820, 

Sessi07is (trial of Leakes & Gould).—3. To go : 
tramps' c. : from ca. 1800. B. & L. derive ex 
Romany java, I go. and cf. Aiiglo-India jao (or 
jaiv) go, of mi(l-(.'. 19-20. 

jaw-breaker ; gen. 7)!.—3. A cheap, usually large, 
and eh her hanl or sticky fiwi'et : from ca. 1880. 

jaw-mag. 'I'alk : mostly (k)ckneys' : from ca. 
1880; ob. Pugh (2) : ‘ He made her head aclu-, 
she declared, vith his noisy ja\\-mag.' 

jawer. A jumch to the jaw ; juigilistic coll. : 
since ca. 18l(* ; ob. Boxiaiia, III, 1821. 

jazzy. Loud-coloured ; ‘ flashy ’ : sinci'ca. 1935. 
Michael Harrusim, Reportxl Safe Arrival, 1943. ‘ He 
wore a blue jumper of that inarticulate boisterous- 
nes.s called ’* jazzy ” ’. 

Jeanie boy is the North Country's equivalent of 
Nancy boy (see Did.) : 20. 

Jeep. A member of the Royal Canadian Naval 
Volunteer Reserve : since ca. 1938. 11. & P. 

Why ? 

jeep. A utility Service van fir small tnu'k : 
adopted by the (’anadians in 1939, hy the English 
Army in i941, by the R.A.F. early m 1942, from 
the tCS. Army. H. & P., 1943. A C./C (general 
purposes) vehicle.- -2. Hence, a girl friend : Ser¬ 
vices : since late 1942. 

Jeep, the. Sei* Chad. 

Jekyll. ' Have a J ekyll. . . . Have a brandv 
and Coca C'ola,’ (’. IL Wittstock, letter of May 23, 
1940 : South African : since ca. 19.30. Ex ‘ Jekyll 
and Hyde ’ ; the mild and thi* violent. 

jelly, 1. occnirs also as all jeUy (B. & L.) -3. 
Gelignite : Australian : since ca. 1918. 15., 1942. 
—4. Sec put a jelly... 

jemima. —3. (Usually J-.) A dre8.sniaker'8 
dummy ; domestic : since ca. 1880. 

jemmy, n., .0, occurs in Sinks, 1848, as ‘ the head ’ 
(human or ariimalj,— 8. A sovereign (coin) : 1.S57, 
Augustus Idavhew, Raved with (Jold, ‘ Short for 
Jemmy W Rohlin ’ : that term, therefore, must be 
dated h;ick to ca. 18.30. 

*jemmy, v. To open (a door, a window, etc.) 
with a jemmy (n., 1 ; p. 43.3) : late C. 19-20; c. 
until ca. 1910, then low and yiolice a. In, e.g., 
J, V. Turner, JJomicidr Haven, 1933. 

jemmy jessamy (p. 43.3). Lx Eliza llaywrtodhs 
The History of Jemmy and Jenny Je,ssamy, 17.33 ; 
the tr^rra, therefore, dates ])rob. from 1753 or 17.34. 
Jenkins ia the journalistic nickname, ca. 1880- 


1910, for that yicrson on the staff of The Momiyig 
Post who rejiorts the doings of (k)urt and Society. 

B. & L. 

Jenny Darbies. Policemen : ca. 1830-70. (Jharles 
Martell, The Detedires' Note Book, 1800, ‘ Well, I 
joimsl the [police] force. . . . There was a good 
deal of animosity against us for a long whih* and 
all sorts of ojyprobrious e])ithet8 W(*re bestoweii 
upon us. \V’(‘ were “ Bobhics ”, ” Bhu'botth's ”, 
“ PecliTS ".and “ Jenny Darbies "(gens d’armes) ’. 

Jenny Hills Jirob. dates from the lati' 1870's. for 
it was m the IS70's that .Icnny Hill, the music-hall 
])erlorm(T. was at the htaghf. of her fame. 

Jenny Lea (or Lee). 3. A key : rhyming H. : 
('. 2(t 

Jenny Wren ; occ. Jill tar (or Jdtar). A \\ ren 

since 19.39. H. tk P. By ca. 1942, however, a//// 
(Granville) wa.s far commoner than cither , J ill tm 
was never much used. 

jer. ^ (>u ; thus inindjer, mind you . .sn| • mid- 

C. 19-20. (Bugh.) Only when the jaoncun es 
uncmjihasised. 

jerk, n,—3. A chaj), fellow, ‘ guv ' ; ubuallv with 
pejorative tinge; adojited in 1913 from .American 
H(Jdicr8. Duncan W ebb, in Daily h.i }>n ss,^v\A. 11. 
1945. 

jerk off (]). 43(>). Another variant is pr/; oro's 
turkfy. Jerk off ■ occ. slxa tened to p rU Whence 
ji rkingijiton, penis; mostlv school bov s’ ; (' 20. 

jerk one’s mutton. St e g^op one's maggot. 

*jerke is Itaiuih* Holme's variant. (1(188) of jarl, 
a seal. Also, lie \i.i> jirk't, sealed. 

Jerry. -2. E\ sense l (yi. 430) naturally iMimes 
the sen.sc, ‘ a German aircraft ’ . since cii. p»1.3 and 
ciirnnt agani in 1939 45; in 1940-1. Ircijuentlv 
used by civilians (Berrey, 194«i). 3. 3'ht inevitable 

nickname for anvone surnarned Daw.son ('. 2o. 
{John o' London's If nkly, 1 >e(. 12, 1930.) Whv ? 4. 

Jerry, ex and sv iionymous with the jutt, the h('ad 
niast/cr ; (’beltcnham • i(‘sf». since ca. 1919 and 

since ca. Ih9(*. .Marjiles. 

jerry, n., 3 (f». 43()). .A van.mt nuance. ‘ wat<‘i ■ 
closi't ' ; Stsstons, May 1850 (Surrey cases). 

jerry-come-tumble. A w atm-closet, lower 
clas.HC's’ (- l8tJ0) , 1 bv 1920. 11 , 2nd cd. f.v 

jerry, n., .3, influenced by jerry-go-mmble or bv 
jerrycummumble (^r \>\ both opj.v. m the Did.). 

jerry(-)dlddle, or one word. ‘ drink on tlic 
house' (B,. ni42l . Australian; ( . 20. Uf. JeiTy 

Riddle. 

Jerry O’Gorman. A .Mormon rhymiiigs ;('. 20. 
Jerry Riddle (‘>r Riddell), n. and v. I nnation ; 
t(* uiinatc ; nud ('. 19 2o. Bhymmg on piddh. 

jerrybuilder ; jerrybuilding. S<-c jerry-builder m 

Diet. 

Jerry’s Backyard. 3'he Skagmrack and Katte¬ 
gat: Goa.stai ( ommand (R.A.F.) ; 194.3 45. (Mm- 
municat.e<l by S Ldr \ ernon Noble in F’eb. 1945. 

jersey. .A red-beaded person : .Australian ; ea. 
1870 192(». 15., 1942. 

Jerusalem on Sea. A ( ’. 20 variant of Jerusalem 
the Golden {Did.). 

Jerusalem pony, often abbr. to Jerusahm. 
B. vV L. 

Jes (pron. Jcc). A .lesuit : Gatholics’; C. 19-20. 
Jessies, (’ustard: Naval (lower-deck) ; since ca. 
1915. Bemantics : ciutards quiver like Jessie’s 
breasts. (T. bathing beauty. 

jet. A jet-yiroyielled aircraft : R.A.F. (and. air¬ 
craft, erigiiieerH’) coll. : niid-1944 -) . 

Jew chums. Jew ish ref ugees from Germany and 
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Oeniral Kurf)])c : Australian : since ca. 1936. B., 

19112. With a ]mn on nnr clnniiH ; cf. U.S. rrfuje.wa. 

jewing. I'lariKT in ‘ 'I'allrail ’ : ‘ To do “ jewing ” 
is to make or rejiair clothes.’ 

jewing firm. ‘ A tailoring concern run hy one or 
more ol the ship’s company ’ {(daiuille) : Naval : 
<1. 20. See jewing (]). 43K). 

Jewish nightcap. Foreskin: low; late C. 19 20. 
With reference to circumcihion. 

Jew’s harp. —2. ‘ A shackle 80 shajied, use<l to 
join an anchor-chain to an anchor ’ ((jiraiiville) : 
Naval : since ca. 1S90 • . 

Jews’ Rolls-Royce. A Jaguar motor-car ; since 
<-a. 193K. Much chromium plating ‘and all 

<hat ’. 

Jewtocracy. riu' art of hatching or d(‘velo])ing 

m\st.eries: cultured, since ca. lOilO. On jtluto- 
crarj/. 

Jewy or Jewey. An insej»arahle nic'kname for 
Jews, cHji. if Hurmimed .Moss ; Irom c<i. iSOft (I’ugh). 

('I. Ikey m 

jib, booze one’s or the ; booze up the jib (variant) 
See booze the jib (ihrt i. 

jig show. show teatunng only girls* Oana- 
<lian carnival s. *-ince ca. 192(i. ('f. jig-a-jig 

(p 43S). 

jigery pokery i^ 1- iS.- L \ torm ot jiggery-pokery 

(Ihrl.). 

jig(g)aree is a C. 29 vanant —Naval—f>f 
jiggamaree i (iraiuille. 

jigger, n.— 1.*). .A luevcle; .Arrnv in France; 
1914 is. F\ .sen^e 12 - Hi A man, esp , .<?<//// 
jKjfjn : since (m H.tlS. <9ig eujtlimnistic for 

bugger, 2 (]>. HCH. 

jiggery-pook i** the .Xustralian sha]H* of jiggery- 
Itokery (p. 4.39l • sine.- e.i. 191(». 1'.., 1942. 

jiggy-jig. ^'atlan^ (1911 ) of jig-a-jig (J). 43S). 

jildi. \ .1.. to he (]uiek. mo\e (juicklv or ]>rom]ttl\ . 
Itegular \rmv : ('. 2o. Hlaker (<-\-lndian-,\rmv 

serLieunt loquitur) • ' Come on. \\ (‘11 catch iin il 
we Jlldi.’ I'.N thejlldiol the I>iCt. 

jill (or J-) mill. \ enetian sliutters or blind: 
Anglo-Indian mui C. I'.t 2o. H A' L. 

Jim Crow. 2. A lool .sjiotter <4 aircraft : civilian 
S(‘rviccs : 193'J - . II. lA' 1*. 3. Ihmc.e, om* who 
keep.s watch while, e.g , gamhling is in prognass ; 
comhatant Serv lees . sniee 1949. 11. & 1’. 

Jim Skinner! a ( . 29 van.uit <4 Joe Skinner 
(Ihri.), Fen Ortzen, 193S. 

.T im m y . St James .s I’al.icc, London ; ino.stly 
Regular .Vrm> ■ late ('. 19 29. J’lus and Jimmy 
guard: (ierald Ki‘rsli. Hoots ('U <in , H941. 

Jimmy Bungs (/9(7.) . hv liMJ, v irtually e.xtmct. 
< IranvJlc. 

Jimmy Grant and jimmy, n., 2 tp. 439). The 
longer term was onginallv a New Zealand usage : 
Lstr), K. J. Waketield. Adnuturi : upp. f hy 1900 
in New Zealand (Ik. 1941.) 

.T immy guard. (Hianl duty at St James's Palace : 
Army; C. 20. (1. Buckgu^. 

Jimmy the One. An earlier reference oceurs in 
‘ 4'atlrail ’ : ‘ J’he lirst lieutenant (a heuUuiant- 

comrnaiuh'r as he usuallv is in these days [1916]) 
is “ Jimmy the One ’ .’ Olten simply Jimmy 
(Granville). 

jing (or J-) !, by. A variant and derivative of 
oy jingo!: C. 20. Philii) MacDonald, Th^ Crime 
CondurJor, 1932. 1mm. ex Scottish use, q.v. at 
jings ! in the Did. 

jingle, 2, is also Australian (since ca. 1925) : B., 

1942. 


•jingler (horse-conr.ser) appears in early C. 17 ; 
esf). in Dekker’s Lanthorne an^ Candlelight, 1608-9. 

Jingling Johnnie (or -y). A 3'nrkish creseent, 
i.e. a noise-making instrument (a stiek, with small 
bdls dejiending from a en^scent-sliaped attachnu'ut): 
0. 19-20; oh. Percy iSchole.s, The Oxford ('ornpanion 
to Alusic. 'i'he Johnnir may be short h^r Johnny 
Turk, ‘ Turk The instrument was introduced 
into military hand.s when, late in ('. IS, so-called 
Turkish miisii; became jiojuilar in JOurope. 

jingling johnnies. ‘ ’IVc find shears calledjiiVi^/in^ 
johnnies and tongs,' B., 1942 : New Zealand and 
Australian rural : since (“a. 1870. Kx preceding 
term, 

jink, V. ; jinking ; jinks. Ifcsp., ‘ To turn 
quickly and skilfully in tlu' air to avoid enemy 
actual; the activity or the pr"u4;H‘e of making 
these turns ; the luirns themselves. Ws><) jink away, 
noun and verb,’ Partridge, 194.7; 1943. If. k P., 
the .second and third ; Thr Header's Digest, Feb. 
1911. tiu' first, w hicli (iat(‘H from at lea.st a.s early 
as 1937 in the IF.A F., who.se use thereof is merely 
an ajipiication <*f S.F. (mainly Scottish) jink, ‘ to 
m.ikc a quick elu.sive turn ’ (().1-'..D.).—2. To 

Hwindh* (some/lie) : Australian; since ca. 1920. 
K\he Tennant, Foreaux, 1939. 

jinker (p. 449) dates since ca. 1873. ‘ Tom 

(iollins ’, buck IS Lift, 1903. 

*jmtoe. A girl of poor reputation; a w'horo: 
South African (low s. and) c. ; lat<‘ C. 19-20. See 
/ Aide/ world. 

jinx. A iinnger, a caus(*r, of bad luck : adopted, 
ca. 1936, from F.S.A. Walter Gretnivvood, Only 
Mugs Work, 1938, ‘ J>ay oil the dames, Mario, 
they're all jinxes ('ognate with jink (ahov*'), the 
imjilication lieing that ‘ tlu'V are all twi.^ters ’. 
jirk-nod or jirknod. Sia* yerknod {Did.). 
jitter-bug. .A v(‘ry lu'fvous or jittery person: 
hdojited 111 1938 from I'.S.A. F^x jitters {Did.}. 

jitter party. A party of Japanc.se sneaking 
around a camp's perimeter and trving to cause 
al.irm by making noises and throwing grenades ; 
Jiiirme.se front : 1942 -r* 

jittery. Dn (‘dge ; very lu'rvous : adoiHed in 
193.7 or 1936 from I'.S.A. Somerset Alaiigham, 
Theatre, 1937, ‘ For two or thn‘e wt‘«‘k.s she was 
very jittery ’. Kx jitters (p. 440). 

Jive and Swing Slang. This slang reached 
Britain from the L'.S.A. in 194,7 ; still in July 1947 
was It very litth' known except among the hep 
eats or addicts of jive and swing, early called 
‘ hot jaz/. All of it IS American, most of it 
ejihcnu-ial. In mid-1947 \’ic Filmcr compiled a 
glo.ssary of jive and swing. Almost the only terms 
that have the lea.st importance and look at all 
lik» ly to survive more than a year or two are these, 
culled from that glossary : 

beat up one's chops. To he loquacious, 
blow one’s wig, to go crazv ; hence, to act 
cr.izily. Prompted by that other Americanism, 
blow one's to]). 

fin ! £1 (sum or note) ; nia^h me a fin, give me 
one pound. See finnif, p. 277. 

gravy ! money. 11 (‘lice, get oneself some gravy 
for grease, to obtain money for food. 

neigho, pops ! : no (or, nothing doing), pal ! 
Kx nay!, no ! 

razz-ma-tazz ! ordinary jazz, old-fashioned 
jazz, also called ricky-ficL or rooty-toot, 

twister ! a key, esp. in twister to the slammer, 
a door kej. 
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jizzup is a Birmingliain 8. variant of jossop 
(p. 445) : lato (\ 10-130. (Dr C, T. Onions, post¬ 
card of April 0, lOHO.) 

Joaiina (l>. 440) ; recorded earlier in A. Neil 
Lyons, Clara, 1012. 

job, n.—0. A passenger : taxi-drivers’ : since ea. 
1010. Herbert Hodge, (^ab. Sir/, 1000.—7. An 
aircraft ; R.A.F. : since ca. 103!>. .lackson. Kx a 
job of irork, —8. H('tiee, fig. as in bhmdr job, blur job, 
brown job. ‘ “ I saw a wizard job in the village 
this morning.” . . . He had seen a bcantifiil girl,' 
Hector Bolitho in Thr Krujlish Digest, Feb. 1041 ; 
Jackson, 1043, ‘ Thus, “ Sh(‘’s a blonde job ” ’ ; 
ft (how many ?) alii. 
job, just the. Set' just. . . 
job, on the. In coitu : low coll. : ('. 20. Sexually 
at w’ork. 

job of it, make a clean. To do thoroughly : coll. : 
from ca. 1885. Anstey, Fort.s Populi, II, 1802. 
jobbemoUing. Set^ ‘ l*3pithcts ’. 

Jock, 2 (p. 441). Esp. the Jocks, the Scots 
Guards; Army- late ('. 10 20. Gerald Kt'rsli, 
They Die with Then Hoots ('lean, 1041, eitt'S alsi* 
the Micks and the Tuffs, the Irish and the Wt'lsh 
Guards. 

jockey, n.—5. A to]) boot : boot-makers’ and 
repairers' ; 1851, Maybew, IT. 

jockey sticks ; oftt'n shortent'd to jockeys. ‘ Two 
])ieces of a Hat stick, split length\\i8e and fasten<*d 
on to the two handles of a pair of shears to gi\e a 
larger and softer grip,’ B., 1042 : Australian 

shearers' : ('. 20. 

*jOCky. ‘ A Man’s Yard Holme, 1088 : ^^hen<“e 
jock, n. (see Dirt.). 

joe, n,--10. As Joe. it an imaginary person, 
as in ‘ ” Who did that '' "—” Joe ” ’ : ca. 1S3(> TO. 
Sinks, 1848.—11. ‘A name for anyone in the 
Service,’ Jackson ; B.A.F. : since ca. 1020.— 12. 
Short for Joe Soap : B.A.F. : since ea. 1035. 
Gerald Emanuel, letter of March 20. 1045.—13. Jof 
lias, since ca. 1035, but esp. since June 1011, 
denoted Jose])h Stalin. 

*Jo€, rolling. Se<> rolling Joe. 

Joe Brown. (A) to-iMi • rhyming s., ? orig. 
sliowmen’s ; 1803, P. 11. Fniierson, Signor Lij>j>o 
Joe C*nt is synonymous with the ne.xt ; Services : 
hinc(‘ ca. 1920. 

JoeErk. ' A ])eculiar and ingenious combination 
of ” Joe '’ (Canadian abbreviation ol .loe Soa]> ”). 

” erk ” (British) and “ jerk ”, Anu-nean for a dull- 
witk'd fellow,’ Elgin Blair, letter of May 15, 1047 . 
B.C.A.F. : 1030 . 

■^Joe Gurr. Prison : c. : ,«inee ca. 10,30. F. D. 
Sharjie, I'he Fly nig Squad, 103K. Rhyming on 
stir (p. 833). 

Joe Hook. - 2. A book ; since ca. 1030. 

Joe Hunt. ‘ The man who gets all the duty 
work to do,’ H. & P. ; Services : since ca. 1020. 
Rhyming with {silly) e*nt. 

Joe Poke. A justice ol the peace : lower cla.s.ses' ; 
from ca. 1875, B. & L. P»y elaboration of J.D. 

Joe Rocks. Socks; rhyming s. : G. 20. Sug¬ 
gested by almond rocks [Diet.). 

Joe Rook. A crook ; G. 20. Rhyming, (T. ; — 
*Joe Rourke. A thief, esp. a ])ickpocket : c. ; 
raid-G. 10 20. F. 1). Sharpe, 1038. Rhyming on 
fork, n., 1 and 2 (Diet.). 

Joe Soap. An unintelligent fellow that is ‘ over- 
willing ’ and therefore made a ‘ willing-horse ’ ; 
Services (esp. R.A.F.) ; since ca. 1930. H, & P. 
Rhyming on dope, n., G (Diet.). Also as v. : 


‘ Thus, “ Yes. T’m always Joe Soaping for some¬ 
body ” ’ (Jackson). 

joey. Sens(‘ 2 gi'ii. has a capital. ‘ Taffrail ’ ; 
‘ A Royal marine is a “ bullock ”, ” turki'V ”, or 
” Joey ”, while a soldii'r is a ” graldiy ” or ” leatlu'r 
neck”.’—8. \ liiirnbug : jirison c. : niid ('. 10 20. 
Mayhew. Perhajis cf. holy Joe (/hr/.). !>. Thn'c- 

pence : Gockneys’: (’. 20. Ex sensei. 1(1. A her- 
maphrodile ; a sodomite ; an ('flemmati' or lopjusli 
young man ni'ither herniaphroilite nor sodomite ; 
Australian low .- ('. 20. B.. 1942, P<*rhaf)s ex 

sens(‘ 4, third nuanct* (p. 442), 

joey, wood and water. An idh'r that hangs about 
hotels ; Australian : G. 20. Baker. F\ seiisi' 4 
of joey (Diet.). 

John, 1. Major A. F. Mockh'r-Ferrynian (.{nnals 
of Sandhurst, 1900) defines it as a cadet in his tirst 
two years and dates it from ca. ISOO. ('ontrast Reg. 
—4. Tins .sense ma\ abbr. John Hop. 

John Bluebottle. A Jioliccman : G. 20. Gf. blue 
bottle in Dirt. 

JohnDunn: usuu]l\ ]»l.,./o///i //iiaa.v. policemen • 
Australian : since ca. 192o. B., 1912. For orurin 

see johndarm. 

John Hop. .Mole jiroli. rli> niirig s. on cop: 
witness P.l’., Rhyming Slang. 1932. .M.m* F.iiglish 

and South Afru'.-ui. 

John Thomas, 2. Not low but g<-nt lemanly. In 
New' Zealami at least as <-ar]y a'^ 1874 (A. Bathgate, 
Colonial Dxperiencis) . B.. 1941. .And in .\ustralia 
as eari> a.- 1807 (Baker, letter). 

johndarm (or J-;, A ]>oliceman • London taxi- 
dn\<‘r.s' • since ca. 1917. Ib-rlaTt Hodge, Gu/>, .s'lr A 
193f». F-x i'r. (gi ns d'arnil s ■)ginda)nii. 

Johnme.-- K* Shoit. for Johnnif Horner, a 
corner; (20.-11. A (’hinaman \ustraliaii 
since ca. 1905. B., P.M2. F\ John, 5 (/>(r/.) 12 

As the Johnny, the watei-closet • ( 2<» In, e.g . 

(’. S. Archer, China Snvant, 194(). ('I. sense 2 on 

p. 523. 

*Johnme (or -y) Gallagher. .\ poiu>eman -. 
tramp.->’ r C. 20. 

Johnnie in the stalls. .A (vafad) voting man 
haunting the theatre stalls on account ot the 
netre.ssi's ; Ironi ca. 1895. Leonard Merrick. 77/e 
(dull front the Past, P.UO. 

Johnnie Rutter. Butter - rlnnimg: G. 20. 

Johnny Armstrong (p 443). the ( lernentary 
motive powt'r know n as “ haiidraulK '' ' (( d-rins ille) 
Na\al- G. 20. 

Johnny-come-lately. ‘ A nicknauM- for a farm 
hand n-eently armed fi’oiii England,' B., 1!)42 : 
New Zealami rural- sincf- ea. 1910. G|. Johnny 

Newcome, 2 (Dirt). 2. In Australia, any new - 
com<*r : ('. 20. B., 1942. 

Johnny Gurk. A Gurkiia (.soldier) : 1915 r . 

Johnny Haultaut {p. 443). Origin much more 
prob. in the lit. haul taut. 

♦Johnny Ronce. \ anant of Joe Ronce (}►. 442). 
Gerald Kersh, Night and the ('ity, 1938. 

Johnny Russell. A bustle ; Austi-jdmn rhvming 
H. ; G. 20. B., 1942. 

Johnny Warder. An idler that liangs about 
jmbliC'houses in the hojie of a Iri'e drink : Aus¬ 
tralian ; ea. 1880 1920. B., 1942. V.x John Ward, 

the landlord of a low- ‘ juib ’ in Sydni'y. 

Johnny Woodser is the New Zealand shajie of 
Jimmy Woodser (p. 439). 

Johnson. —2. A prostitute’s bully, esp. if a black : 
0 ., and low ; from ca. 1910. 
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join ! ; join up ! ‘ somo Service in ! *: 
S(Tvi(H‘H : HI nee oa. [>. 

join P When I get out of this (lot) they won’t 
get me to join a Christmas Club : Forces’ e.p. : 

join a brick wall. To crasli into a wall: Hince 
ca. FU’o, In llKlli 45, yonn^' lellows thinking of 
volunteering for the f'orceH were Konietimes told 
that they would do better to join a hnek wall. 

join the gang. 'I'o become a thief : low : from 
ca. 1 SbO ; ob. B. iV, L. 

joined the R.A.F. we all knew one another, when 

I. B.A.l'. re^ulai'H e.()., in Bfht 45, to a ‘ duiation 
only ' man. 

joint, 4 (j). 44'1) i.s ap|». Au^lo-Iiish in origin — 
and very much <‘arlier m Ireland tlian m I’.S.A 
‘A R<“ai l'ad(l^ Jicul Lif*' i/i Jrthind, 1822, ‘ / 
s/ip.s ifu joint ' (ran away from the jilaei*—a 
boarding: school). 

joke, it's no. s«‘e no joke . . . 
jol. do hav»‘ fun South .\fnean : (*. 20. 

Ado])tion of Afrikaans (e\ l)uteh johoi, to make 
merr\ ) 2 See let’s slaat . . . 

joUo. A f«‘stiv<'(KM'asion ; ajiartN Australian ; 
since ea. 1025. B. l!M2 Fv joliifirution. Aus¬ 
tralian s. Is fond <4 the jells terminal -o 

jollop. 'Strong' li()uor. esjjecially whiskey ' (B, 
10421 Australian t'. 20. Kx • 2, A laxative, 

a ]»uieatis« Australian coll.: late (19-2(». A 
corruption of jnh }». 

jolly, ^ 5 (t’f. seiiHf' ) ‘ '!’(» impo.se u]>on, to 

act as an aeeoui]>li( e or abettor ’ ; c. . from ca. 1800. 

B cV I. 

jolly tit. s< e ‘ Men ’. 

jolt, n. \ drink, esp. of braixiy and whi.skey : 
.\ustralian .since ea. l!»2u. (iedfres Blunden, 
.Vo Mon fiiohfi/, l!t‘{5. ' " 'fake another jolt., .sport,” 
Biiid ('lame w It h a ^nn '. 

jolt, \ 2. I’o .strike (.sonieonei. Australian: 

Hinee e;i l!t2(' B., 1042 

Jonah. 2’. A fnapient niekrianu^ for a man sur- 
nanied ,J om s : lat<* lit 20. ‘ Lieut, (’olonel 

L. B. (".lonah") .Jon<-s of the Kajjuitana KitleH,’ 
Miehie A (IraebiUT, Lnjhts of Frtnioin. 1041. 

jonah, V d o brin^' bail luck to , to hinder : 
Aiistrali.in coll, ■ (20. Baker. 

Jonah Jones. See N icknames ’ and Jonah above. 
Jonas IS a (’. 20 i-oll. Naval lo\\«*r-d<‘ck variant of 
ill luck Jimah. (Iranviile. 

Jonnup IS tin* West -Australian pf)st-A\'ar j»ro- 
nuneiatKUi of John Hop 

jonto. A fellow, a < ha]» . lla.st Knd of London : 
Hinee ca. lft'{5. Thf Krcfiinj A’mc.«, Nov. 27, 1047. 
Berhaps e\ jf uin (honinin). 

jorrie. A girl . low (lla.sg(»\v ; late C. 19 20. 
Mae.Art bur At Long. Origin? 

Jose or Malts. A Maltese rating : Naval : since 
oa. 1925. (iranvilli'. (d’. Jos4 (jx 444). 

josher. 2. .A boat belonging to Messrs Fellows, 
Morton & (davton. Ltd, canal carner.s : canal-men’e; 
V. 20. L.d’. C. Uolt, yarrow lUnil, 1944. The late 

Mr Fellow s'k name being iJoshua - d. A dejtraved 
old woman ; Australian ; ca. ISSO 1910. B., 1942. 

joss. —d. A synonym and derivative of josser, 6 
( Ihrt.). 

joss-house man ; joss-pidgin man. A priest; a 
missionury : judgin : from ca. 1800. B. & L. 

josser.—7. ‘A synonym for a ” prosaer ” or 
spongt' ’ ; rather low ; from ca. 1885 ; almost t. 
Ibid. 

jossnsan. Plymouth gin ; Naval (esp. on the 


China station) : C. 20. Granville, ‘ From the 
pifdure of a monk on the bottle ; all Holy men are 
“ .fossmen ” to the Chinese ’. 

jossop (p. 445). Also broth : Gockneys’ : C. 20. 
J. W. Horsley, J Remember, 1912. 

journey. Bay to be succesKful : turf: from ca. 
1800 ; ob. B. & L., ‘ It i.s not his journey Ex Fr. 
journee. 

journey’s end. Prison: low: from 1929. 

*jovah. Gaol ; c. : from ca. 1870. Ibigh (2) ; 
* All I can say is, you iievi'r ki'jit your brains ch-ar 
while you was in jovali.’ Perliajis a perversion of 
jail suggested by chokey. 

jowl-sucking. Ki.ssing. kisses : lower classes’ : 
from ca. 1805 ; ola B. & I.. 

joy. Satisfaction ; luck. .Mostly in ‘ Any joy ? ’ 
and ‘ No joy ! ’ ; R.A.J’’. since ca. 19d0 ; Naval 

since ca. ]9d5. J’artridgc, 1945; Granville; 
Rriekhill & Norton. Encape to Danger, 1940. ‘ At 
9.15 the workers had been down nearly forty minutes 
and still “ no joy ” ’. 2. I'di'ctneal current ; 

R..A.F. ; since ca. 19d0. GiTald Fmanuel, March 29, 
1945. (’f. ‘“Is the W' d’ gi\irig any joy?” 

Is the wiri'less working ? “ ’ : ILohert Hinde, 
March 17, 1!G5. F.x joystick, 1 (p. 445), 

joy boy. A homo.si'xual : undergradiiaB-s ' 

C. 20 , ob. 

joy of my life. A wife : rhyming s., mostly 
military : ea. 1880-1920. Richards. I’rob. sug 
gi'sted by tlu* much more g(*ri. trouble and strife. 

jubilee, j’ostenor, posteriors : sporting, and 
inferior socii'ty : 18S7 ca. 97. FI. & L. 
judge of a circuit. See ‘ d'a\ern terms ’, § 4 (end). 
Judy.-—L A policewoman : Na\al (lower-deck) . 
since (‘a. R>dO. Gran ville.--5. A Ralestim* Jew: 
Army, both in 1914-18 and in 19d9-45. I'x 

Arable Yehudi, ' a Jew' 

jug, n.—5. A can of beer : R..A.F. otheers’ : 

since ea. lO.dO. (W' Cdr R. ik McDouall, March IT, 
1945.) 

jug, v. - d. To ilrink : R..A.F. since ca. 19d0. 

Jackson. Kx the holding of a jug to one's mouth 

and ilnnking thiTcfrom, also ex the idea of jugs of 
beer : cf. sense 5 of the n. 

juggins has, in the sporting world, the nuance : 

‘ An asjiirant, usnallv young, and alwavs more 
largelv provided with money than with brains’ 
(B. &‘L.). 

juggler. An employee that has to find and 
remove jiart t)f the contents of a freiglit I'ar : 
('aiiadian railroadmen’s (— PJdl). 

juice, n.. 4, in Dirt. Also, dampness on, or of, a 
playing-field or a court : ('hartt'i’house : ('. 20. 

Juice, the. d'he North Sea : R.A.F. (aircrews') : 
since I9d9. H. &. P. (smtrast ‘ the' Gravy 

juice joint. A stand where refreshments arc 
sold : Gaiiadian carnival s. : C. 20. 

juice money. Extra money ]>aid for working on 
an electrified line ; railwaymen's : since ca. 1920. 
Ex juice, n., 0 (p. 440). 

juicy about. Aware of: Australian : since ca. 
1925. B., 1942. 

juke(-)bOX. An automatic record gramophone- 
player : adopted in 1945 from U.S.A.—2. See 

jute box. 

Jumbo. Lieutenant-General Sir Henry INIaitland 
AViLsoii : 19d9 -j- (and befoo' that dati' and rank). 

jump, V.—9. To get a free ride on (train, lorry, 
etc.) : Army coll. : 0. 20. Short for jump on to. 
jump-down is, more precisely, Canadian. 
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jump off the dock, ((^f a man) to get married : 
JS'aval : C. 20. GranvOK'. Suieidal. 

jump on (or upon) is also used as - ])nnish 
severely ; jiunp down a person's throat (»cc. — to 
snap at hitii : from the ISSO's. 

jump on the binders. To ap])ly one's brakes : 
Ganaduin (and Aiiua-ieaii) iServioea : since 1939. 
H. & P. Agricultural. 

jump-out, the. d'he beginning: Australian: 
C. 20. B., 1942. r:.x sport. 

jump out (of) the window(s). To make a ]»ara- 
eliuO' descent from an aircraft : B.A.F. : since 
1939. Allan A. IMiclne <S: Isabel Waitt in The 
Ii(ader's Digest, Fel». 1911 {jump out the windows) ; 
Kric I’artridge in 77/c Xeic Statesman, S(‘pt. 19. 1912 
{jump out of the window). 

jump the ffun. To la- pn inature, act -es])., to 
publish ‘ news ’—prematurely : journalistic : since 
ca. 1920. E\ athletics. 

jump the queue. d get. alu ad of om''s turn : 
coll.; since ca. 1943. F.x . 2. To cheat lor a 

place in a queue : coll. : since 1940. 

jumper. — 8. A ilea ; ea. ISIO 00. David Parey, 
Life in Paris, 1822. 

jumping Jinny. .V mechanical stamper used in 
road-rejiairing : workimui's : from ca. 1920. Tfo 
Evening Xews, Dec. 7, 1930. 

jumping over the fat-pot. A stqmlation that all 
players should assist in the old-fashionctl jianto- 
mime. The Man in the Jfoon : theatrical ot ca. 18.30- 
80. B. & L. Kx flame from burning fat in the 
days before gas was in gen. use for lighting. 

jumps. —4. (('f. sense 2.) I'ACiUnmuit ; craze ; ca. 
1885 1900. B. (S: L. ‘ He's got the .Tubilee jumps.’ 

junc. Junction- t ransjiort-workers’: late (’. 
19-20. F.g. ('lapham Junc. ('larencc Kook, 
London Side-Lighls. H)08. 

jungle. See ‘ lTisoner-of-\Var Slang ’, 10. 
jungle-wireless. Inside mforination ; a rumour: 
Army: 1940 t’f. latrine lumouT {Did.) and 
bamboo. 


junior Nelson. A Lieutenants ’ommander ; Naval 
(hnver-deck) : tf 20. Granville, 
junior wolf. See ‘ Canadian . . .’ 
junk.— -3. Pencpie tobacco : Naval: ('.20. The 
M’eelJi/ Telegraph, Sept. 13, 1941. 

junker. ‘ A low four-wlua'led vehicle used for 
transporting logs’ (B., 1942): Australian col).: 
C. 20. Kxjunk, unvaluable stuff. 

junket around. To wasO' time, play tilt' fool ; 
Australian coll. : C. 20. Ibiker. 

junket bosun. A shqi's sO-ward : Nava! : sinet' 
ca. 1910. Granvdie. 

just come up. Inexyierk'nced, stujiid : C. 20. 

‘ ‘‘ Don’t come that old capt'r on me. 1 ain't just 
come up dames (hirtis, You're in the Paektf T(h>, 
Ift37. Fx ])lants very receiiGy come u]> abtut- tin' 
ground : grem. 

just my handwriting I .\ c.p. I can <lo that 
\erv easilv ; that's ‘ right, uj) in\ st n*et. ’ . smet- ca, 
19,30. 

just quietly (]>. 44sy in Australia, it Just 
you and T. (B., lf>42.) 

just the job. Preci.scly what I need or w i.di : 
Ser\ ices : since ea. 1935. II. ».V P, 

just the shiner. Preci.scly what wius, i^. m eded : 
Australian : since ca. 1920. Bakt r. 

justice of the peace. See ‘'J'a\erti teim . § 4 
(near end). 

jute box or jukebox. A jdayer-piano or pianola ; 
Naval: since ea. 19I<). Graiuillc. Adophdfrom 
V.S.A. 

juvenile John. An ai-tor of jiuomlc ji.itts: 
thcatiical . C. 20. (Communicated liy \\'ilfre<l 
Graiivilh', Apnl 11, 1918.) 

j3rro. lIor.M'-plav ; rough treatment- Cock¬ 
neys' : C. 20. Pugh, ‘ “ 1 11 }»rong \cr ' " ."Ik- say.', 
d’hen 1 give hi'r a bit of j\ro, till she s(juc;dcd and 
bash'd my 'at in.’ Origin ? Prob. the s.unc word 
(Co(-kncy j>ronnm-iat ion) as jaro (/>n7.) and cognate 
with dial, jm/, to whip, or S.l-k jar, a quarrel. 


K 


K.A. is a coll, shortening of H.M.S. King .Alfred. 
Granville. See Incubator. 

K Block. A building, a wing, a w'ard 8<*t aside 
for the (temporaril\) insane: Naval: since ea. 
1935. H. & P. l.e. for the knuts (Dwt.) in the 
nuthouse (Addenda). 

k.d. or K.D. I Say nothing about it ! ; printiTs’ 
e.]). : from ca, 18()0. K, & L. T.e. kc<‘}) it dark. 

K.P. King's Parade: (Cambridge nndergradu- 
ati's’ coll. : since ca. 1880. 

kadoova, oflf one’s. Insane : New South Welsh : 
ca. 1870-1910. B. & L. Kx Aborigine, 
kady. See cady (DfW.). 

kaffir derives ex Yiddish ‘ kafir, an infidel, a 
country boor^ (B. & L.). 

kaffir truck. ’ (General name for trade goods,’ 
Archer Russell, Gone Nomad, 1930 : Cxuitral ami 
South African coll. : since ca. 1890. 

kag(g), u, and v. ,See cag.— 2. (Only kag.) 
Tank crew’s equipment and rations stored on the 
side of a tank : Army in Burma : Jft43 -f-. 

kalied up, get. To become drunk : from ca. 1927. 
As though alcoholied. Perhaps cf. canned ; note 
also ale, q.v. 


kaloss. Finished : Australian and New Zc.dand 
troops 111 N'ortdi Africa : 1940 2. Anihicword. 

kana(-)man. An artilleryman : jiidgin ; mid- 
C. 19-20. B. & L. Int., cannon man. 
kanga.— 2. Short for 

kangaroo. —5. ‘ Harry was a Jew. In his own 
])hrase : a “ tin lid Otherwise, a “ four-by- 
two ”, a “ kangaroo ”, or a ” five-to-two 
Michael Ham.son. Deported Safe Arrival, 1943 : 
rhyming H. : since ea. 1930. The Ltader, Jnn. 1939. 

kangaroo shit. A defecation from lh(' haiinch- 
fiitting position : Australian : C. 20. B., 1942. 

kangaroos in one’s top paddock, have. Yo be 

crazy or very silly : Australian rural : since ( a. 
1910. Baker. 

kangarooster. An eccentric—or very umusing— 
fellow : Australian : since ea. 1920. Baki'r. 

kanker. A corrujition of kanga (esji. in sense 2) : 
occ. canker. 

Kate and Sydney. A steak-and-kidni'y pudding : 
rhvTOing s. : from ca. 1880. (W. L. George, The, 

Alakiruj of an Englishman, 1914.) 

KateKamey (p. 449). Or Carney : in the I890’s 
there was a very popular comedienne named Kate 
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Carney. Three Pots a Shilling waH one of her 
Bon^H • ThonniH). 

*kath ())• 449). AIho AuHtralian. B., 1942. ('f. 
Katoleen Mavoumeen system (p. 449). 

♦BLathleen Maxoon. A t4ir{‘(‘y(*.arH priwon- 
HenterH'c ; AuHtralian c. : C. 20. Baker. A cornip- 
tion <)1 : - 

♦Kathleen Mavoumeen (oft.(*n corrupted to 
Mavonreen). An habitual criminal : Australian 
c.: Hinceca. 1910. For orison, hoc EileyMavoumeen. 

keb. A cal): Cockney sol.: mi(l-(,'. 19-20. 

(Anstey, Voces Pojiidl, I, 1S90.) 

Keeiey. A water-can lor bot or heated journaLs : 
Canadian railroadinen's (-- 1991). I'.x the Keeiey 
cun' for drunkenness. 

keep a ten. 'I'o ^^et back into college or one’s 
rooms befon^ 10 j).m., wben liru'S start being levied 
at Horne colleges ; (ambndgi' CriiverHity : from ca. 

I8sr.. 

keep a week than a fortnight, rather. See week 
than a fortnight. 

keep down, 'j'o n'tam, hold (a job) against 
diflieulties : Australian coll.. C. 20. F... 1942. 

Variant of the S K. hohl dou'D. 
keep for a week . . . S( i week than a fortnight, 
keep it. 'J'o ]>ay heed ; coll. ; C. 20. liumlrey 
.Iordan. Sm Huy (hihf, 1997. Kx k*cp it m tmnd. 

keep it on the island ! Ki'e]» the ball m ])lay : 
As,>.oeiation Football sjieetators' : li'om ea. IS9.”). 

‘ 'That monotonous “ K(*ep it on the inland " when 
the ball 1^ banged into the grand-stand to clear a 
tiangerou,' -fjosilion . . . f am told it w'a.-. born on 
W’hah* Island. Portsmouth, back in tlu 99',s, when 
U'anis of II.M S " F.xcellerit ” ])layed on the 
olheiT.s' lawn. .\ la])*.!- by tli<‘ defenders resulU^d 
in the ball ending in tli* ferry, to loud yells of 
*■ Keep It on the island " ' (Frank Butler, Ikidy 
dan. 17, 194 4.) 

keep one’s appointment, to be unable to —or 
cannot, d’o fad to come-to in time : pugilistic ; 
ca. Ispt ()0. .Anon.. Fr^ry Xigfit Hook, 1S27. 

keep one's (or the) eye down. To ki'cyi one’s 
head down ; to watch onesi If. take care : (Juards- 
men's . siik'c ca. 191."). 

keep one’s lip buttoned, d’o maintain .silence ; to 
t<-ll nothing. Cockney, since ca. 1919. (ierald 
Kersh, Sight and the ( ity, 199S, ‘ Pay, and I’ll keep 
my hj) buttoned ’. Cl. button your flap ! 
keep one’s tache on. See tache on, keep one’s, 
keep one’s (or the) tail clear. (Ct a yulot or his 
’plane) to stay out of the sights of an enemy air¬ 
craft : K..\.F. ; siiue 1999. Bcrrey.- 2. Hence 

(?), to jirevent a rear attack : 1919 ; . I’artridge, 
1945. 

keep out of the rain. 9’o avoid, evade trouble : 
Australian coll. : late 19-29. Baker. 

keep Sloom. Fo keep (piiet ; stock-cutting 
tailors’ : from ca. 1879. B. & L. Here, sloo7n is 
Hluniber ; it is now Scottish, when not Northern 
dial., but was once S.F. 

keep that in ! That’s worth repeating : theatri¬ 
cal c.p. : since ca. 1919. Fx the producer's luatruc- 
tiou to itii actor to retain in the script a s]>ontaiU‘ou8 
gag uttenni at rehearsal. 

keep the line. To behave becomingly, decently : 
ca. 1815-59. Pierce F]gan, London, 1821. 

keep the party clean ! No dirty stories or loose 
behaviour, yilease ! : c.y). : since ca, 1930. 

keep up one’s end or keep one’s end up. To do 
one’s duty, one’s share' : coll. : C. 29. 

keeping the pot boiling ; winding the chain. In 


R. W. Vanderkiste, A Six Years' Mission among 
the Dens of London, 1852, th(*so two proletarian 
jihrases arc exyilaincd thu.s, ‘ They ran up stairs, 
jumjxKl out of the window^ up stairs again, and sf) 
on—called by them “ Winding the chain ”, and 
‘‘ Keeping the pot boiling horde.s of nifTianH— 
men and hoys ’ : ca. 18.99-89. 

keet. A parakeet ; Australian coll. : since ca. 
1899. Archer Ruasell, (Jone Xoniad, 1990. 

Kelly. A crow': Australian: ('. 29. B., 1912. 

—2. An axe : Australian : Baker, ‘ “ On the kellv ”, 
engaged in axe work ’. Fx a famous axeman. 

Kelly Gang. Sei* Ned Kelly. 

Kelly’s legs. A (k 29, esp. military, variant of 
legs eleven { I>iel.) in the game of House. 

kelp. Hanl-eamed money ; w'ages : workmen’s; 
late (j. 19-29. 0])j). bunce, money for ov'crtime 

work. JOx kelp, largi* seawei'd. 

ken.-—2 . I>israeli m Fc/n/ta uses it as — bed; 
this IS almost certainly an erior. 

kennetseeno. Farher m Mavhew', I, 1851. 
keno. Lotto {' honsev-housey ’) : Army : C. 20. 
Origin ? 

Kensingtons, the (p. 451). Farlier : at least as 
early as 1999. 

Kenso. Kensington racecourse, Sydney : Au-'- 
trahan sporting : 29. B.. 1942. 

kept on the jump. See in the firing line, 
kerb boy. A vendor of eombh, clastic and other 
such things : liOndon-street coll. ; 0. 20, 

kerb-crawling, n. and adj. J^ookmg out for a 
street prostitute ; sinee ea 1925. 

Kerb Market, the. \’erv frequent for Street, the 
(}). 89!*). 

kerdoying or gerdoying ! ('rash !; wallop !: 
Air Forci' : 1999 -t-. ‘ He was cruising along, w hen 

—gerdoying ! -he suddi'iily crashed.’ (Lommum- 
e.ited by S Ldr 11. F. Bates in Feb. 1945.) Echoic ; 
cf. keriumf ! Sgt Gerald Emanuel, letter of 
March 29. H)45. notes the phonetic variant—the 
more I'xact form -kerdoivk and defines the term as 
‘ interjection to indicate crash of aircraft, etc.’ 

kerdumf I Exclamation of snrjinse, amazement, 
etc. : H.A.F. : since ca. 1998. Jackson. ‘ Its 
origin is the crump of a erash-landed aircraft. 
Sonu'tirncs used as a \erh, meaning to crash into ’ 
(Cf. prang, v.). 

kerr’b. To hit, strike, punch : Shelta : C. 18-20. 
B. & L. 

kerridge. A carnage : Cockneys’ sol. ; C. 19-29. 
(Anstey, I'oces Popult, II, 1892.) 

ketchup. Beer ; Australian : C. 20. Baker, 
Ivx colour. 

kettle.— 4. See cloak, n., 4.—5. A locomotive : 
(!anadian raihoadmen’s (-- 1991). 

kettle brandy. ‘ Scandal water ’, i.e. tea : ca. 
1870-1910. B. & L. 

*key, n.—3. An habitual criminal ; Australian 
c. : C. 29. B., 1942. To the police he is a ‘ key ’ 

suspect. 

khaki patch. An Indian Army term, dating from 
the 1889’s ; thus in Richards ; ‘ From our meat 
rations a small steak was cait for each man’s break¬ 
fast. These steaks were called khaki jiatches, and 
a man’s jaws w’oiild ache for hours after he had 
masticated one of them,’ Now (1948) merely 
historu'al. 

khaloss. Fxhausted; finished; dead: Aus¬ 
tralian soldiers in Palestine and North Africa : 
1940-2. Law'son Glassop, We Were the Eats, 1944. 
Arabic. 
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khorosho is tho more correct, form of tlic xaroshie 
of the Dirt,, for it is an adeqiiate translitoratioti f)f 
the Russian word. 

KhyberPass. 01 ass : rhyming ; since ca. 18S5. 
Often merely Khybcr.~2. Raekside : late C. lO-iiO. 
Michael Harrison, Reported Safe Arrival, H)43, 
‘ “ Not knowin’ wevver t.hey was on their 'eads or 
their kyhers ” Almost iii\ anably in shorter form. 

kibosh on . . . From \’jddish, but ex Yiddish 
kabati, kabba^'iten, to suppress (B. & L.). 

kick, cramp in the. Sc i' cramp in the kick, have, 
kick, make a. See make a kick, 
kick her into a manoeuvre. To take evasive 
action; R.A.B. : 1940-2. Berrey. Ado]>ted from 
American airmen. 

kick in the pants. (Not on as at thump on the 
back, p. HSl.) Ap])lied to any grave disapjKiint- 
ment or set-back. 

kick out of, get a. To find that something is 
exciting or absorbing : coll. ; siriei* ea. 192"). 
Ailopted from drug-addicts ? 

kick the arse off an emu, able to. Fia ling very 
fit ; Australian : (\ 20. Bakm-. 

kick up a lark. To cause a commotion or dis- 
turbane(‘ ; ea. ISI0-(?0. PiiTci* Fgan, lS2i. 

kick up BobVa-dying. To make an unneees.sarv 
fuss or noise or commotion ; Nc‘W' Zealand • since 
ca. 1890. (l‘rof. Arnold W all, letter of Aug. 19.99.) 

kick up daisies. A variant (1914 IS) of pa.v// ///) 
daiitirs. (Iraharn Setoii, Rdican Roir, 19,9.">. St'e 
daisy-pushing ( Jtirt.). 

kick up the backside. One jeep pushing anotluT 
out of the mild ; Army in Burma : 1912-5. 

Gerald Hanley, Monsoon Victory, 1940. 

kicker. A small bfty : Miiton Junior School, 
Bulawayo : since ca, 19.90. (.4. M. Brown, letter 

of April IT). 19.9S.)—2. A trpih' valve that functions 
eccentrically; ('.iiiadian railroadmen's ( 1991). 

kid, n.—9. A pretty young harlot, ; whit<‘-slavers’ 
c. ; C. 20, A. Londres, 7'}ic R(Hid to But nos Ayres, 
1928. ('f, seii.sel, 

kid, the. One's younger brother or sister ; hence 
adj., as in ‘ my kid sister ’ ; mostly (.'ockm'vs' ; 
from ca. 1880. 

kid brother or sister. One's (however slightly) 
younger brother or sister ; coll. ; adopted from 
r.S.A. ca. 192.5. 

kid the troops ; esp. as vbln,, kidding . . ., leg- 
piilling, ‘ telling the tale ’ ; Army ; 1914 18 and 

occ. since. 

kidd. A variant (not very gen.) of kid, n., esji. 
sense 2, with the additional sense : swinfller. 

Sadder. Kidderminster ; native's', inhabitants', 
regionals’ ; mifl-(J, 19-20. (F. B. Brett 5’oung, The 

Far Forest, 199f».) 

kidderbunk. A y<Mith, a boy ; non-cultur<*d ; 
since ca. 1942. Fdaboration of kid, n., 1 (p. 4,54). 

Kidman’s joy. Treacle ; Australian ; C. 20. 
B., 1942. V’anation of cockies’ joy {Diet.). 9'he 
surnarnf' of a famous and v(Ty wealthy Australian 
pastoral ist. 

kidney-pie (p. 4.5.5). Also Australian. Baker, 
kidney-wiper. Penis : low ; C. 20. Ex a ribald 
song. 

kie. A variant of kye. 

kiff. T 'ea, coffee, cocoa ; (Jirist’s Hospital ; 

since ca. 1870. .Marples. Of. kiff, all on p. 4.5.5. 

kiko. To say so : low' ; C, 20. K. Llewellyn, 
A!one But the Lonely Heart, 194,9, ‘ “ 1 should 

bloody kiko ”, says Slush .... “ H<'’s the Smasher, 

he is ” ’. Rhyming on sye (Cockney for ‘ say ’) so. 


kill, V.—3. (Gen. as p.pyil.) To ruin (a garment); 
tailors’ ; mi(l-C. 19-20. Whence tho n.—4. (Ex 
2.) To get rid of: cinema ; since ca. 1930. The. 
Evening News, Nov. 7, 1939. 

kill a snake. To ‘ see a man about a dog ’: 
Australian ; G. 20. B., 1942. Whth a jmn on 

pe7iis erect us. 

kill cobbler. Gin ; ca. 171.5 00. Anon., The 
Quaker's Opera, 1728, Contrast kill grief, below. 

kill-cow. —3. An arrant boasti'r : Iowit classes’ : 
C. 19 20 ; ob. B. & L. 

kill grief. Sonu' kind of strong liipior, jirob, 
rum (cf. kill-devil ; p. 4.5.5). faslnonable in the 
1720 ’h. Anon., The Quaker's Opera, 1728. 

Killamey is a synonym, more gen as n. (mad¬ 
man) than as adj., of lakes, <|.v. in Diet., and 
likewise an abbr. ; (’. 20. Margery Allmgham, 

Flowers for the .Judge, 1930. 

killers.-— 2, ‘.sheep for station mutton’ (B., 
1942) ; Australian eoll. ; late 19 20. 

killick.—2. Hence, a Leading Hand- Naval: 
sinc<‘ ca. 190.5. H. iV P. ; Granville. ‘All wear the 
anchor as a badge ol rank ’ : i f props. 

killick scribe. A Leading Writer : Naval since 
oa. 1900. E\ ])rec. 

killin g, make a. To win substantiallv fro 
bookmakiTs .-Vustrahan sporting • since ea. 

Baker. Also niaJ.* a kill, currt'nt m English too. 

*kilOS, 17 or fs or 20, etc. ((iirls) aged 17 or 18 
or 20, et('. : white-slavcrs’ c. ■ (20. A. Londn-s, 
The Road to Burn(K<i .Ayres, 1!>28. 
kilted brickie (or -y). Sre whistler, 9. 

Kimberley. St e puff and dart. 

''kinebin lay, according to the evidence of I'ligh 
(2)—.see quotation at not much frOCkS vvas still 
extant in P»0<>. 

kind. Eriemilv • .North ('oiintry ehildren’s 
coll. late ('. 19-20. ‘ Arc yon kind again ? 

kindness !, all done by. An ironical e.p. • (’. 2(J. 
W. E. (ieorge, I'hr Making of an Englishman. 1914. 

kindness to, do a. To coit witli (a girh lap^ 
('. 19 20 • low Si'ottish •, ca. 1930, Society e.sp. 
London Society. 

King, 2 (]). 4.50). Heni'e, m the Serv lec,^. the 
person in charge ; e.g. jankers king : Ih-gular 
Army • jirob. sinee ivi. 1910 ; in the ILA.F., since 
ca. 1920.—t. ‘ .Someone who is good at a jiartieular 
thing, e.g. Met king. Navigation king,’ Robert 
Hinde, lotbT of .March 17, 194.5 : ILA.F. : since 
ca. 192.5, .5. Occ. a yardmaster but usually a 

freight tram eonduetor : ('auaihaii railroadmen’s 

(- 1931). Ex .sense 2 ? 

king, adj. Super-eminent or I'xcellent . eoll. ; 
C. 20. s<‘e several j»hrases lielow. 

King, the. The National .'Vnlhem . lintish 
Armed Eorees’ officers' c'oU. ; ('. 20. 

King Death. Breath ; rhyming s. : mid ('. 
19 20, In (’. 20 only in abbr. form, king. Clarenco 
Rook, Londem Side-Lights, 1908. 

Bang Dick. - 3. A leader, Ixiss, overseer ; Aus¬ 
tralian : (\ 20. B., 1912. 

king hit. A.s for jiree. - 2. A knock-out blow ; 
Australian .sporting coll. : (). 20. Baki'r. 

king-hit merchant. A brawler ; a bully : Aus¬ 
tralian : (’. 20. Law'son Glassop, We Were the 
Rats, 1944, Ev jiree. 

King Parnee is a late (’. 19-20 showunon’s variant 
f>f parnee, 2 {Dirt.). .John o' London's Weekly, 
March 19, 1937. 

king-pin, the. —2. Airman in charge of a ground- 
crew gang : R.A.F. ; since ca. 1940. Ex 1. 
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king pippin. An important, usually the most 
iniportant, person : since ca. 191U. Cf. kin g pin 
(p. 450). 

King’s Bench debater. A ‘ sea lawyer ’ : Naval : 
ca. ISIO (»{). ('ajitain Glascock. ('f. King’s 
Bencher {]>irt.). 

kinsman is a corruption of kin g am an {J)ict.) : 
189."1, P. 11. Emerson, Si(jnor JAppo. 

kipper. To rum the chancf'S of (a jierson) : from 
ca, 1920. Prob. ex acuppcr influenced by cook one's 
hash, 

kipper kites. ‘ Aircraft en^.'L^ed fm convoy 
escort duties omt th(‘ North Sea and casually 
j.^iving ]»rotection to the lishm^^ vessels,’ 11. & P. : 
es])., ('oast.d Gommand P..\.l'’. ; since 1940. See 
kite, n., f) (p. 4 oH and below). 

kippers, be unable to box. To be no boxer : low 
coll. ; from ca. 1920. dames (^irtis, Thr (Alt Kid. 
19.‘9). ‘ ^'oii couldn't box kijijicrs, you couldn’t, 
talking about n^dit hooks.’ 

kippingf-)hOUSe (often yiron. kxpjnn' ahsc) is a 
low s. variant of kip-house (]> 457) ; (.20. Eustace 
Jer% IS. Tive/ity- Fii'f )'(ars. 1925. 

kipps. Ped ; sleep ('. 20. Michael Harri.son, 
1942. On kip, n.. 2, 4 ( GirM. 
kish. More usual s]K-llinu of kysh (J>ict ). 
klsh I ; keep kish. ('a\e'. t(» keep uateli • 

Scottish Public Scho(»lN' • siilce ca. ISTO. Ian 
Mi11(T. School Tie, 1935. l lx cave I -- hist ' or 
u'hush ' 

kish, in one’s. Quite at home and uell ydeased : 
tailors' Irom ca iSOd. Perhaps cf. CUShy (Ihct.). 

kiss iny foot I Pubbish ' • Austnihan . lat<* 
C’. 19 20. Baker. 

kiss one’s aircraft good-bye. To bah* out; K. A. F. 
aircrews' • since lOiflb 11. P. 

kiss the book on that !, you can. A coll. c.p. 
datmtj from ca. 1S90 and ‘ it's a dead cert ' 

kiM the dealer I A C.}». used ‘ when four yilayers 
throw down cards nurntiered ace, two. three and 
four of a suit on a sin^d«* trick’ (Baker): Aus¬ 
tral lan ( ’. 20 

kisswosh. A thin^mmmy P<-^;ular Army : late 
('. 19 20. F.\ service in the East. 

kitchen, go into the. ‘ d o drink one's 0*a out of 
the saiu'i r ' ■ non anstocriitic from ca. iStiO. 

B. A 1.. 1<N her\ants’t<-n(h'ncv so t(» drink their tea. 

kitchen, the. I hat ])art of the MonU* Carlo 

casino which ‘caters’ for siuall-stakes habitue.s : 

C. 20. Mr.-> Belloc l.owiides. 'I'hc House by the Sea, 

19.37. 

*kltchin-CO€S »h Kandle Holme's variant r>f 
kinchin coes. 

kite, n.. 5 (]». 458). Modify thu.v—‘ In the 
earliest da\s ol aviation, aerojilanes looked like, 
and wt'H' called. box-kiO's. Early in the (ireat 
War (1911 IS) design changed, and “box” was 
droyiped. lint kite was not generally used by the 
Boyal Fl\ing Corps till 1917 18. when “crate” 
came to be confined to obsolescimt or obsolete 
“ kite ” taking its ]»laee. It ha.s since lK*en 
the most generally used slang-word tor “ an air¬ 
craft ” ' (.Jackson), ti. Belly : low : mid-C. 19-20; 
ob.- 7. See bill, the. 8. A ship’s sail : nautical 
(mostly Australian) : C. 20. Sydney Ihirkman, 
Captain Howker, 1940, 

kittens, having ; very rare in any other form. 
Nervous, agitateil ; ‘ all luit and bothered ’ : Irom 
ca. 19 :j:{. The Times, Fi-b. 15, 1937. Ex a cat's 
perturbation during this crisis. 

kittens (or like kittens) in a basket. (Of two girls 


that are) very friendly to each other : W.A.A.F. : 
since early 1942. H. & P. 

Kitty. A Kittyhawk tighter aircraft (1941-2) : 
Air Force coll. : Brickhill & Norton, Escape to 
Danger, 1946. 

Kiwi.—2. A New Zealander : Australian coll. : 
C. 20. B., 1942. 

klina(h). See clinah (Diet.). A rare spelling.— 
2. Adj. Very poor : Australian c. : C, 20. Ex 
Ger. klein, little, 

Klondyker. A North Sea c.aplain (or owner) that 
takes tish to (Jermany, wdien* there was a profitable 
Bale : North Sea tishing trade’s s. : ca. 1930-39. 
With a pun on Klondyke rrimes and on ‘ gold¬ 
digging ’. 

knacker, v.— 3. To g<‘ld. <*masculate : Austra¬ 
lian : since ca. 18f)0. Brian Penton, Inheritors, 
1936. Ex knackers (Diet.). 

knackered, d’hwarted ; in a predicament : low : 
C. 2 (l Ex knackers (p. 459) : cf. balls-up (i>. 29). 

knees, on one’s. Exhausted ; jocular coll. : 
since ca. 1920. (Atkinson.) 

knees brown, get your. ‘ Men with Overseas 
service to their credit tell Home Service chaps to do 
this,’ H. k : Army and R.A.F. : since ca. 1925. 
knicker. Incorrect for nicker (Diet.). 
knight of the . . . (p. 460). Sinks, 1848, has . . . 
aui, a cobbler ; . . . hcnl, bricklayer ; . . . brush ami 
moon, a drunken fellow, 

knight’s service. Sei* ‘ Tavern terms ’, § 9. 
kni t, n. I’sually m pi. knits, knitti'd comforts, 
csp. garments, for Service men and women : 
feminine coll. : 1939 , 

knitting. Girls geru'rally or one girl ])articularly ; 
R.A.F. : since ca, 1930. .Jackson. Also piece of 

knitting (Partridge, 1945). It belongs to the home¬ 
work gmius of metaphor. 

knob, n.—5. (.‘Mho rio6.) .4 double-headed penny 
in the game of two-up : Australian : laU‘ C. 19-20. 

B. , 1942.—6. (Also 7 zo6 .) Peni^ ; playing with 

one's nob, male masturbation : low ; late C. 19-20. 
W ith ref. U> glans penis. Imleed, knob also — 
glans penis; cf. the Array c.j). at disjilay of 
letiiiiiine flesh : get in, knob, it's you birthday. 
Sense 6 is, in both nuane(*s, so very widespread 
that from it there has arisen the further c.]). : you 
wouldn't knob it, " you wouldn't think, or realise, it ’ 
-—with the im]dieation that the sjieaker does know’. 

knob of a chair and a pump handle, a. A c.p. 

rejily to an impiiry concerning what there is to eat; 
‘ w.iit and see ! ’ ; lower-middle class : from ca. 
1890. 

Knobby is the inseparable nickname (occ., 
loosely, Nobby by confusion with A'obby (3ark) of 
men surnamed CMle : from ca. 1890. Ex the 
associatii^ns of tie* phrase ‘ knobby coal (or, coals) ’ : 
cf. the associations in ‘ Happy Bay ’, “ Dusty 
Rhodes ’, ‘ Smoky Holmes 
knobby nose. A fnar bird : Australian : late 

C. 19-20. Baker. 

knock, V,—7. (Also knock back or knock over.) 
To consume (a drink) : C. 20. B., 1942 (all three). 

The Eastbourne Herald (England), May 6, 1939 : 
knock back. —8. To w'ound ; esp. knocked, w'ouiided : 
Australian soldiers’ ; 1939 -f. Lawson Glassop, 

1944. 

knock along. —2. V.i., to move on : Army ; 
C. 20 ; ob. by 1945.—3. To g‘t on (with a person) ; 
coll. : since ca. 1910. 

knock back, V. To cost (a person) so-much : 
C. 20. ‘ That knocked him back a fiver.’ — 2. To 
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refuse ; to rejeot : Australian : C. 20. Kylio 
Tennant. Foirnux: 1939. Cf. the n. (p. 401).—3. 
See knock, V., 7. 

knock cold. To render (someone) uneonseious 
by striking him ; lienee, to astound, to flabbergast: 
Australian : C, 20. linker. (T. knock ’em COld. 
knock comers off. See knock off comers {Diet.). 
knock down, v., 3. fkirrent in New Zealand as 
early as lSo3. (R,, 1041.) 

knock down ginger. 4'o knock on a door and 
run away : London children’s : ca. 1880-1920.—2. 
See knocking-down ginger. 

knock ’em cold. To amaze ‘ them ’ ; to ha\o a 
Bensational success ; simu' ea. 1920. Kx boxing. 

knock for the loop. To astound from ca. 1*>18. 
The Pau'ushnp Minder : ‘ Something had hap])(‘n(‘d 
which had knocked even tin' imperturbable \\ ibley 
for the lof)p.’ ? ex aviation. 

knock in, V., 3 (p. 401). Earlier in Diprose's 
Book about London, 1872. 

knock into. To encounter : coll.: late (’. 19 20. 
—2. To tight with (someone) : Australian : smeo 
oa. 1910. Baker. 

knock-knock (usually in pi.— knock-knocks). .4n 
acoustic mine: Naval. 1941 l. Granville. 

Echoic. 

knock I knock ! A c.p., dating from the middle 
of NovernlxT 1930. Ex this phrase used effectively 
on the wireless (music-hall programme, Saturday 
night, Nov. 14, 1930. Wet' Georgie Wood). Grig, 
ex U.S. It is used, esp. among busmen, by a person 
about to tell a dirty story or, t'sp., to make a pun, 
gen. in doubtful taste. Contrast thump ! in the 
Diet. ; also whack ! ‘ It is possible that tins 

derives from the I’orter’s scene in Macbeth, Act II, 
Scene iii ? It looks uneominonly like it,’ Alan 
Smith, letter of .June 7, L>39. 

knock off. —7. As m ' 1 could knock off a pint ’ : 
since ca, 1920. Of. knock back, v., 3. 

knock-out, n,— ki. A division of spoils among 
illicit hangers-on at an auction : 1873, James 

Greenwood, In Strange ('oivjiani/. Ex sense 1. 2. 

knock over, n. A eonsiderabli', es]), if surprising 
success : Australian ; since ea. 1920. Baker, 
knock over, v.—2. See knock, v., 7. 
knock (someone) rotten. To trounce ; to defeat 
heavily : Australian : C. 20. B., 1942. 

knock(-)shop is a post-1910 variant of knocking- 
shop {Did.). 

knock the shit out of. To thrash ; (of a job) to 
exhaust or .strain : low co]]. ; late (1 19-20. 

knock them in the Old Kent Road. Sue knock 
’em... 

knock three times and ask for Alice. ‘ A jocular 
c.p.—us<-d, for example, to short-circuit someom^ 
else’s long-drawn-out directions as to location ’ 
(Atkinson) ; C. 20 : orig,, (.’uckneys’ ; since 1939, 
mostly Eorces’. 

knock up a catcher. —2. Fiarlier is the Army 
sense, a more logical one : to be detected : 1914-18. 

knocked-knees and silly and can’t hold his water. 

A pejorative c.p. : Public ISchool.s’ : late G. 19 20. 

knocker, 7 (p. 4U2). Earlier in the Army : 
1914-18, commonh'; among Uegiilars, since ca. 
1890’8.—8. A man who knocks on the door to 
collect money for a street musician : vagrants’ c. : 

C. 20. 

knocker, on the. On credit : Cockneys’ : from 
ca. 1930. The Evening A^ews, f)ec. 11, 1936. 
Perhaps suggested by on tick ; cf. knocker, 7, in 
the Did. 


knockers. ~2. A Cockney mispronunciation of 
knackers, 1, o-v. in Did. 

knocking, the last. 1 ’he late(('st) fares ; taxi- 
drivers’ : since ea. 1920. Herbert Hodge, Cab, Sir/, 
1939. 

knocking-down ginger is a Lf)ndon street-boys’ 
coll. (C. 20) for the game of foilow-my-lemh'r, during 
whieh boards and loose goods oiitsidi^ shops are 
thrown down. CL knock dowD ginger. 

knofka. A variant of nofgur or noffgur, q.v. ill 
Did. B. k I.. 

knot. —3. ’file swelling (or shoulder) of the gtans 
penis: coll.: mid-C. 19 2(1. 

knot, carry the. Nee carry the knot. 

knotted !, get. See get knotted ! 

know a thing or two or six ; oee. know a thing or 

six. O'o he shri'wd : a Coi'kney eoll elaboration, 
from ca. ISS,^) and now very ob.. of knoiv a thing or 
two. Both occur m Edwin Biigh : tlie former in 
Harry th( Cockney, 1912 ; the latter in The Cockney 
at Home, 1914. 

know all the answers. A])])lie(l to a person smart 
in re])artee or in eircuni\('iitmg the eiinniiig ; ofti'ii 
ironic or exa.Mjierated : ado])U‘(l ea. 19.39 from I’.S.A. 

know from a crow, not to. 'I'o have no idi'a what 
a jierson looks like : Australian : since ea. 1870. 

B. . 1942. 

know how the cards are dealt. S«'e ‘ Tavern 
terms ’, § 2. CM. with the know a great A ontrv on 

р. 4()3. 

know one thing and that ain’t (or isn’t) two ; gen. 

I know . . . M’o know a thing for e('rtairi or 
emphatically : colJ.. I'^p. t'oekne\s' : from ca. iSSd. 
Passim in tie* ('(>ekiv‘\ storii's and novels of Edwin 
Pugh (11. ea. 1S9.7-192.7) ; e.g. ‘ But c)ne thing 1 do 
know, and that ain’t two ; he used to be very 
dirty.’ 

know one’s book. I’o be correctly iniormed . 
ooll. : from ca. 1S7.3 ; ob. by 1940. B. k L. 
know one’s ears from one's elbows. See ears . .. 
know one’s eccer. To be aU'it, (very) shrevMl . 
Australian : (’. 20. Baker. Ex eccer, 2. 

know one's onions. To be w«'ll iniormed or smart 
or very wide-awake : Anglicised, ex IMS., by late 

1936. (Erne.st Weekiey m The Observer, Eeb. 21. 

1937. ) 

know the length of one’s foot. Nei* foot, know ... 
in the Did. 

know the price of old iron —or old rags. To be 

knowledgeable, shrewd, alert : Cockneys' : lute 

C. 19-20. 

know whether one’s going or coming, not to. T<> 

be in a muddle ; or, flustered, agitated : coll. : 
Binne ca. Hil5. 

Knowit of Knowall Park. Nee Know-it of Know- 
all Park {Did.}. 

knowledge box (p. 463). In Miss C. Y.'s Cabinet 
of Curiosities, 17t>r). —2. Yardmaster’s office ; Cana¬ 
dian railroadmen’s ( - 1931). Jocular, 
knows all about it now, or now she knows ... A 

с. p. m ref. to a bride, the first night having elapsed ; 

C. 20. 

Knubs. German soldiers ; 1939 f. Pi'rbaps ex 
Ger, Knabv, a youth. 

knuckle-bleeders. Tliose spiky halls of the plane 
tree with which children hit one another over the 
knuckles; Cockneys’: from ca. 1880. 

koboko. An elaboration of boko (q.v. at boco in 
Did.) : ca. 1905-14. W. L. George, Th€ Making 
of an Englishman, 1914. 

komate. ‘ A dead or wounded soldier or horse 
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(from the Maori ka mate),' 13., 1941 ; New Zea- 
laiuitTB ’ : 1915 -| . 

*kone ; hence koniacker. (>)iini(‘rf( it money ; 
co\inU*rf(Mt.<T ; Aimtralian c. ; (I. 20. B., 1942. 

Adopted from U.S.A. See (hidcrworld. 

konk is a ran^ vfiriant of conk, n. {Dirt.), ewp. 
in Kenses 4 and 5. K.^. Henry Holt, Murder at the 

liookstall, 1994, ‘ A konk on the lu'ad \ 

kooka. A kookaburra : Australian coll. : late 
4'. 19-20. B., HM2. 

Kookaburras, the. d'he Australian Taght Horse : 
Australian 8oldi(!rs’ : 1999 f . BakiT. 

kopper is an Occ., but long +, variant of copper, 
jiobeeman. 

Kortie. f'. d. Kortnght of Kssex : erieketers’ : 
ea. 1K90-1914. Sir Horm* (Jordon, I'he Background, 
1999. 

Kozzie. Mt Kosciusco : Australian : C. 20. 
B., 19-42. 

Kxaut. A German, esp. a Geiman soldier: 


Array, mostly in Italy in 1944-5. ‘ It is the only 

building kdt standing in the village. I’he Krauts 
blew up the rest ’ ; ‘ The Kraut will have to fall 
back ’ : J. M. Scott, The Other ><ide of the Moon, 
1940. Ex that favourite dish of the Germans: 
sauerkraut. 

kriegy. ‘ A prisoner of war (from the German 
“ Kriegsgefangener ”). Kriegydom ; The world of 
kriegaes, or, as the Germans put it so succinctly, 
“ Kriegsgefangenenschaft Paul Briekhill & 
Conrad Norton, Escape to Danger, 1940 ; Aug. 31, 
1944, World's Dress News (only kriegy) : prisoners- 
of-war in Germany ; 1940-5. 

kurl or kurl-a-mo. E.xcellent : Australian: 
since oa. 1920. 13., 1942. Fanciful, 

kushy. See cushy [Diet.). 

kweis(s). See quis. An occ. syielling is kwaytss. 
kye. —9. Ship’s cocoa of a rich and delicious 
conKistency served during the Middle Watch 
(midnight to 4 a.m.) : Naval; C. 20. II. & P.: 
Granville. Perhaps ex kai-kai {Diet.), 


L 


la-di-da.— 5. A tramcar or motor-car ; rhyming 
s. . (J. 20. Artluir (Janlrn r. Tinker's Kitchen, 1992. 

la-li-loong. A thiel , tiueves: ])idgin ; mid- 
C. 19 20. 13. A L. 

*label full of dents. See tune. 

Labour, the. 2. 'fiic, or a. Labour E.\change : 
working ela.ss coll. : since early 1920\s.--9. Khyin- 
ing s., in shortened form (the original, the narm* of 
a lamous mitertainer, is nev<'r heard), lor ^fy/)/((dis) : 
sine<* ca. 1990. 

lac. Lacquer ; lacfpier work : antique-dealers' ; 
from ca. iSTo. IL A. V'achell, Quinmy's, 1914. 

ladder ; ladder club ; ladder job. See ‘ ITisoner- 
of-\\ ar Slang ’, 14. 

laddie, -y (]». 4(i5). In mid-(J. 19-20, a coll, term 
among aclor.s. Leonard Merrick, Peggy Harper, 
1911. 

lady-and-gentleman racket men. Hen-and- 
i'liicken thieses: Australian low (? orig. c.) : 
G. 20. 13.. 1942. 

lady-bird.'-9. A W.A.A.F. officer; R.A.F.: 
1941 ; . dacLson. (’f. bluebird. 

lady-fender. It should he added that it is 
a])]jlied es]). to a woman giving her.self airs and 
being too proud to assist with the housework. 

L^y Godiva. A note or sum of five pounds 
hti'rlmg ; ('. 20. Hliyniing on fiver. 

Lady Hotbot. See hot-bot. 

Lady in mourning. A Hottentot girl: ca. 
IS.'UMIO. Sinks, LS4S. 

lady’s waist. A waisted glass in which beer is 
servi'd ; hence, the beer itself: Australian ; since 
ca. 1920. 13.. 1942. 

lag, n.—9. A ])rison-term of three months : 
Australian c. : G. 20. 13., 1942. Ex second nuance 

of sense 5 (p. 400). A lagging is, in C. 20 Australia, 
a sentence of more than two years. 

lage. —9. (Ex sense 1.) Weak liquor : C. 17-18. 
Brome, A Jovial Crew, 1052. 

♦lagging, fetch a. See fetch a lagging {Diet.). 
lagi. See ‘ Prisoner-of-War Slang 0. 
laid, adj. In pawn ; Australian low : late C. 
19-20. Baker. Ex laid on the Shelf, etc. : p. 467. 


laid on. See lay on. 

laid on with a trowel. See lie laid on with a 
trowel (j>. 480) ; but more usually applied, mid-C. 
19 2o, to flattery ; coll. by 1910, S.E. 

♦lair. ‘ A flashily-dressed man. “ Dead Lair ” : 
one who overdoes this vulgar dressing— lair-up : 
To dn'ss, esp. to don one’s best clothe« for a festive 
occasion. [Ls])., all la\red-up.) \’ulgar, flashily or 
showily dressed,’ B., 1942. This lairy comes ex 
leary, 2 (q.v. : p. 474), and it originates the n. and 
the V. (See also the variant lare. 

♦lairy. See Jireceding entry, 
lamb-fashion. Earliest (?) in The London Guide, 
1818, ‘ Old harridans . . . dress out lamb-fashion, 
w^ar false curls, and pamt a little ’. 

lambing-down shop. A pubhe-house: Au.s- 
tralian : late C. 19-20. B., 1942. Ex lamb-down, 

2, on p. 407. 

Lambra, the. ‘ The old Alhambra Theatre, 
Melbourne’ : Australian coll. : ca. 1880-1920. B., 

1942. 

lame duck, 1 (p. 467). Esp. a defaulter on the 
Stock Exchange : Stock Exchange : ca. 1760- 
1870. Spy, 11, 1826.—9. A stockjobber : Aus¬ 
tralian ; since ca. 1920. B., 1942. Gf. sense 1. 

Lamington. A homburg hat : Australian : since 
ca. 1910. B., 1942. 

lammy. —9. A blanket : c. : from ca. 1885. 

B. & L. Ex nautical S.E. sense, 
lamp, light the. See light the lamp. 

lamp, under the. Underhand ; illicit; nautical: 

C. 20. With reference to an arrangement for pay¬ 
ment. Cf. under the rose (at rose in Diet.). 

lamp country. ‘ Walking out at night without 
money in one’s pockets ’ : military : from ca. 1880 ; 
virtually t- B. & L. I.e. when the lights are lit. 

Lane or Lank. A Lancaster bomber aircraft: 
R.A.F. coll. : 1942 -f-. Partridge, 1945. 

lancepresado {Diet.) dates back to before 1650: 
see ‘ Tavern terms ’, § 6. 
land, live off the. See live off ... 

Land of no Future, the. The Ruhr : Air Force : 
1941-3. Cf. future at aU and Happy Valley, 2. 
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Communicated by S/Ldr John Pudney, in Feb. 
1945. 

landslip. A cateiiiillar tank : Army: 1917-18. 
Ex the landslides a tank may cause. 

Lane, the, 5. See also Petticoat Lane.— 7. East 
Lane, Walworth: local: late (I 19-20.—8. Hor¬ 
sham Ijane ; local Tx)ndon : late C. 19-20. 

Lank. See Lane. 

Lantun. London : pillgin : from oa. 1800. 

B. & L. 

lap, under the. See under the lap. 

’•‘lap up. To flatter (a ]x^rson) : c. : C. 20. 
F. 1>, SliarjR', lO.'lH. Inmically ex lap it up, to 
swallow flattery as a cat docs cream : coll. : C. 20. 

lapper. A lap dog ; late (■. 19-20. W. N. 
Wilhs, The White iShiirs of London, 1912. 

lapping it up, be. To have a saf(>, or easy, time : 
Guardsnien’.s : 1989 Koger Cnnstcad, Tin p 

Dug a Hole, 1940. 

laprogh. A goose ; a duck ; loosely, a bird of 
any kind : Sliclta : V. 1S 20. B. Ik, L. 

lard head. A fool ; a very simjile fellow : Au.s- 
tralian : 20. B., 1942. 

lardy-dardy toff. An effeminate ‘swell’: pro¬ 
letarian : from ca. ISSo ; oh. B. <fe L. 

’•'lare. A loud-voiceil, llasiulv dressed man c. : 

C. 20. ('1. : 

*lare up, V.i. To boast : c. : C. 20. Origin ? 
Prob. ex :—2. To dress fla.shily : sec entry at lair. 

lare up.— 2. A smart, shrewd hdlow : Au.stralian 
low: (’. 20. Kylie Tennant, The Battlers, 1911. 
See also lair. 

lareovers for meddlers (p. 470) ha.s survived as 
lay-over for nuddUrs. 

largey or largo (pron. Inrjo). ‘ Much, great, 
magnanimoii.s, loud ’ ; jiidgin : from befor(‘ 1S40. 
lark, n., 1 (p. 470). Larlier in Sessions, A])rd 

1802 (p. 221). 

larkin. A girl : Shelta : C. 18-20. B. & L.—2. 

‘ A very stnmg spiced ])unch ’ • Anglo-Indian . 
from ca. 1800. Tbid. Prob. ex concocter's name. 

lam-pidgin. An apprentice : jiidgin : inid-C. 19- 
20. Tbid. Lit., learn-jugcon. 

larry. A familiar of larr ikin (Diet.): from ca. 
1875. Ibid. 

larsting. Llastic-sided boots : Au.stralian low : 
since ca. 1910. Baker. Blend ol ' tdastic. ' 

‘ thtn^ ’ ? 

lary. Cheeky ; ‘ cock-a-hoop ’ : low : (,'. 20. 

Arthur Gardner, Tinker's Kitchen, 1982. CL lare. 

lash, n.—2. Hence (?), a trick : Australian : 
since ca. 1920. B., 1942. 

lash (at), have a. To try (v.i.) ; to attcmjit 
(v.t.) ; Australian ; C. 20, B., 1942. (L have a 

stab at and similar jihrases. 

lash-out. ‘ A sudden burst of work on the 
approacdi of an officer ’ (Granville) : Naval : since 
ca. 1905. Lx a (horse’s or a) boxei’s lashing out; 
cf. lash, n., 1 (Diet.). 

lash-up. Anything makeshift: Naval coll, : 
late C. 19-20. ‘ Taffrail Mystery at Milford 

Haven, 1980, ‘ The boat , . , was w hat a blue¬ 
jacket would have called a “ lash-U]) ”, a thing of 
bits and pieces.’ I.<‘. lashed together. 

lash up, V. To stand (someone) treat : Naval : 
since ca. 1905. Granville, ‘ “ I’ll lash you up t(» a 
couple of yiints when we have a run ashore. ”, 
originated from lashing iiji a nu'ssmate’s hammock 
lash - up repairs. Rough - and - r(*ady repairs ; 
R.A.F. coll. : 19.39-f. 

lashool. Pleasant: fihclta : G. 18-20. B. & L. 


last bucket, I didn’t come up in the. T wuisn’t 

born yesterday : Naval : (f 20. Granvill('. 

last card of one’s (^>r the) pack. T he hack 
rhyming a. : 1857, Augustus Mayhew, Laved unlh 
Gold. 

Last of the Barons, the. ‘ A niekmum* given to 
the “Baron of Lxelietpier ” last a])p()inted, sinee 
afttTwards the Court of LxelunpuT was done away 
with’: legal: ea. 1875-1910. Ih A L. I’uii 
sugge.sted by the title of iiulwer L\ tton's hisl.orieal 
novel. 

last the full distance. See go the full distance, 
last thing. Late at night : roll.. inid(\ 19 20 
Short for last thing at night. (8. first thing. 

last three, one’s. 'The last tlina- Jigures of an 
ainiiarTs Serviei* nurnher : K.A.k’. j. rather than 
coll. ; and eertainly not s. ff'he last t hree figure-, 
are oft-en used instead of the full niinib(>r. 

laster.- -2. A large j)iee(‘ of tolh'e, desigried t^. 
last H long time: Lancing: ca. 1890-1985 
Marples. 

late on. Se(‘ early on. 

Latin. See ‘ Tuvith terms § 8, c. 
latrine wireless, the ; al.w. Humour in general : 
a ]),irti(ni!ar rumour . Austrraliaii soldiers’ eoll • 
1989 : . Law.son Glasso]). 115 Wen tin Hats, 194 I. 
‘Tune was so siiort, the latrine wireleh.-i insisU'd 
that W'e wiMild .sail any da\ A(la]tt.ition ol 
latrine rumour (p. 471); <1. : 

latrinogram. Army officers' (1!)89 1 ) variant ot 
latrine rumour {Ihrtx 

latter end (p. 471)- earlier in Pien'i' Kgan. 
Finish to Tom, Geny, and Logic, 1928 ; perha]i> 
rath<*r last life than ynigilism. 

laugh and joke (]>. 471). .Also m V'al l>avi-. 
Gcntlemm of tin Broad Arrows, 1989. 

laugh like a Chief Stoker, do laugh a raucon^ 

‘ hellv laugh’: Naval- C. 20. Granville, ' 
the harsh cackle of a sea gull, which is said t>‘ 
poafM‘sH th(‘ soul of a departed C8iief Stoker 
laugh like a drain. 'I'o chuckle heartily : Naval 
wardrooms'; C. 20. (frainille. 

laugh of (soineomd. have the. 'fo outdo, outwn 
Aomeone ; coll. : (!. 20. 

laughing haversacks. I’ll (he’ll, ( tc.) be. A c.p 

indicative <tf anticijiateil ]»leasure upon ulfiluu'nt ot 
giva n conditions ; Forces’ : Hin<‘e ca. 1980. Gf 
aughing, be, m Dirt. (Atkinson ) 
laughing-side. An «‘lastic sided boot or shoe 
Au.strah.an : since ea. lt>20. Ruth l*ark, 'The Harp 
tn the South, PG8. It stretches in, as it were, 
grin. For .sense, ef, larsting. 

laughy. A farei' ; filml.'uul : since oa. 1925. 
Gaineron Met Abe, 'The Fare on the ( 'lifting Hoom 
Floor, 1987. 

Lauras, cboeolates ; (5inadian: since ea. 198(t 
The Evening News, Jan. 9, 1940. The girls like 
them. 

Laurence.- 2. Also get Laurence (e.g. ‘ I’ve got 
Laurence* ’) and Laurence has got, e.g., me. 

Lavatory Lancers, the. The' We stmorland and 
Cumberland Veeunanry : Army ; ('. 20. ; j by 19.30. 

lavo. Lavatejry : Australian : siiu‘<‘ ca, 1920. 
B., 1942. 

(Lawd is iinneces.sary for Lord ; moreeover, it, 
iinplioH illiteracy where; none exists.) 

Lawk I (p. 472). The variant lav'k-a-daisy (ibid.'i 
is much earlier ; in, e.g., Sessions, 5th session of 
1734. 

Lawn, the. T’he lawn at Ascot : sporting coLL ; 
from ca. 1800. B. & L. 
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*lay about.—2. A man t,hat lives by cadging from 
thieves : e. r- from ea, 11)19. 

lay-down, n.—2. lienee, a (fortnight’s) remand: 
c. : (’. 20. In, e.g., K. 1). Sharfs*, lOllS. 
lay down one's ears. Se(* ‘ Tavern te rms § 2. 
lay eggs. ‘ To lay mines ; vat to drop bombs,’ 
II. h r. ; Naval and a<Tial : since 1039. See egg, 
4 (p. 2r)4). (T. gardening. 

layoff with. 'I'o he v^ith eojnd.ite with (women) : 
Australian ; V. 20. Lawson (ilassoji, If'e W ere the 
Uatf<, 104 1. ‘ “ Ldilie,” T said, “ ^’ou like laying off 
witli girls b«*tter than anything else iri tli(' world, 
don't you ? ” ’ 

lay on; esp. in ‘It’s all laid on ’ ]>lanned, 
arrangesl, assunsl ; Arniv, since* e‘a. 1030. L. P., 

‘ In Me-ss and Fiedd-77e A'e a* Slalffunan, Aug. 1, 
1042. Ado])ted by the* It.A.F., where it ttmds to 
i>e re'strie-ted to availability : Jackson, 1043. Also 
by the* Navy ; (hanville. I'.x ])lunibing. (’f. the 
Arm^•'s synonym tfc up and U.A.F.'s organise and ; 
—2. 'I’e) lat/ (soiiK'one) rm, te) ]Hit in the way of 
hnding. as in ‘ lb* Fuel me* eui he're* ’ (‘ Temi Oedlins ’, 
Surh J.H Lif<, 1003): Australian ce)ll. : smee ca, 
IHOO; ob. 

lay on air. J'o arrange* for, obtain, provide, air 
su])j)ort ; Se*rvice* • 1040 1 . In, t*.g., J. 

Hexlson, The St a tind the Land, 1!)4">. 

*lay-OUt, n. .\ eontidenee*-trickster’s ])lan 
action • .Australian c. • sine'e* ea. 102.A. Aelopteel 
from r.S..A. . se*e* I'ndt nrorld. 

lay out, 2 ; more usuall\ , show OUt. ‘ This is 
a not. unconinion praet.ice* in shi]>\ards and weirks 
\\ here* nu*n are* mainly eunploycd. \\du*ii workmen 
are* sitting talking, ge-neralfv after a nie*al, e»ne* of 
the coni]iany \m 11 suddenly shout. Le't’s show 
him out ' " The* Mctim, nv ho is usually a boy or 
a yeuith, or sometiine*s a simple* male wh<* will not 
cause* a " rough house* ", is ]iounee'el upon and 
e*.\])ose*d, his ])rivates " anointe*d " with s]ut. grease, 
ashes, or an V thing hanely. ^\'onlen in works are 
not unknown to act the* same*. In a big shi]>yard 
on the 'ryne*. \\h<*re* I om*e‘ W(»rke*d, the boys we*re* 
e*ontinuallv bi'ing vearne*el by the* nu*n not to show 
the'ir nos(*s in the rope*works lu'ar by. or the* weune*n 
e*m]»love*d t here* would shens th(*ni out and tar them. 
.A young man, unlit for war serMce*, once tolel me 
that he* \sas eniplo\e*d (*lcaring a wood at a collie*rv 
lor pit ])ro])S. 'flu* only labour a\ailable was female*, 
anel the'v were* neit long on the* job befeire the*y 
“ showed Jimmy euit. ", In telling the* tah* he* 
always adeleal with relish that lie* had his revenge* 
e>n the‘m ineli\idually ’ (eomiiiunication maele* in 
1040) : coll. : mid-CA 10-20. 

lay the dust. J o take a drink of beer, sjurits, 
(*te. ; since e*a. lOlO. 

lazy IS Na\ ally a])j»li(*d te> persem eir thing ‘ serving 
no jiartie'ular purpose at the meunent ’ ((JranvilU*) : 
20 . 

lead, strike the. J o be sue(*essful : Au.stralian 
cedi. : ('. 20. Ik, 1042. Lx gold-mining. 

leader. A Le*aeling Seaman ; e.sji. m adelre*ss : 
Naval e*oll. : since ea. 1034 (ef. sense* 2: j). 474). 
In, e*.g., L. S. Forester, The Ship, 1943. 

lead in one’s pencil. Sexual vigour : C. 20. 
Ib*nee, /nit lead in one's pencil, to i-ender jKitent. 
Alse) used, derivatively, of women. 

leastest. Ix'ast ; trivial eedl. : from ca. 1890; 
ob. W. I’e*tt Rielge, Minor Dialogues, 1805, ‘ If I 
have anything, it must be the h'asU'st drop ol 
claret-eii]).’ 

leather, n. — I. A wallet : c. : C. 20. F. D. 


Sharpe, The Flying Squad, 1938, ‘ An inveter¬ 
ate jiickpeicket is sometimes called “ A Leather 
Merchant ” ’. 

leather, your tongue is made of very loose. See 
tongue is well hung {Did.). 

leather-head. —2. A swindler : Canadian : from 
ca. 1870; ob. B. &. L. 

leather-neck. According to ‘ Taffrail ’, however, 
it IS a bluejackets’ name for a sf)ldi(*r : see ipiotation 
at joey (Ad<lenda). Recorded lirst by B. & L.—2. 
A station ‘ rouseabout ’ : Australian : since ca. 
1010. Baker. 

leatherhead. A friar bird ; Australian : late 
C. 10 20. B., 1042. 

leave an R in pawn (]). 475) ; Extant. Granville. 
Leave Nothing Loose. J'he Loyal North Lanca- 
shires ; Army ; late C. 10 20 ; j by 1040. Punning 
the initials Jj.N.L. 

leave the lickings of a dog, not. ‘Give a sound 

rating and leave om* without a reputation. ()fU*n 
used in the North Country when there has been a 
row* and one of those involved has had his past 
raked up,’ Albert B. P(*tch, Cf)mmunK*ation of I)ec. 
7, 1040: Northern England : late (A 10-20. 

leave visiting cards. JA> bomb a locality : R.A.PA 
sincfi 1939. Berrey, 1040, records leave, calling 
cards, a variant among the Americans in the K.A.E. 

leaver. A paroled convict : Australian : ca. 
1840-70. B., 1042. One who IS on ticket-ofd(‘ave. 

lechery-layer. See ‘ Harlots ’. 
ledger bosun or dollar bosun. A Warrant Writer 
in (*harg<* ol jiay accounts . Naval : .since ca. 1925. 
Granville. 

left, right, centre. (Of bombs) drojiped accur¬ 
ately u]M)n tile turg(*t ; R.A.F. : 1030 H. & P. 
- 2. lb*nc(*, as an injunction. Put your cap on 
straight ! ; ILA.l*’. : since 1040. 11. & TA—3. ‘In 

lact, to get e\erything just right,’ H. & P. : R.A.F. : 
8ini*e 104(>. (Not a v., but an adj. or an adv.) 
left forepart, it should be added, is tailors’ s. 
left-handed spanner. See fl ann el h amm er, 
left in the lurch. (A) church : rhyming s. : since 
ca. ISSO. 

left sucking the mop, be ; or, to have blown out. 

‘ When a cabman puts on a th(*atre or restaurant 
rank, and gets lirst just as the lights go out and the 
door shuts, h<* has “ blowui out " and is “ left sucking 
the mop Herbert Hoilge, ('ah. Sir?, 1030 ; taxi- 
drivers’ : 8inc(* ca. 1020. The lights have ‘ blown 
out the driver is like a servant-girl out of a job, 
left with nothing to do but ‘ suck the mop ’. 

Lefty. A socialist or a communist : coll. : from 
10,30. In Pho nix Xeu's-Progress, Sjiring, 1937, we 
find the caption, ‘ c’orNTKKBi..'\sT to leftie.s ’. 
Lx S.L. left iring. 

Lefty Wright.' See ‘ Nicknames ’. 
leg, n. —0. ‘ .A stage betwe(*n landings on a long¬ 
distance flight ’ (Jackson) : Air P'orce coll. : since 
ca. 1025. ('f. sense 2 on p. 470 ; perhaps rather 

ex eribbage. 

leg* get one’s. To obtain a person’s confidence : 
tailors’ : from ca. 1805. B. & L. 

leg in, get a. —2. Hence (?), to wdn on the first 
horsi! of a ‘ double ’ : Australian sporting : C. 20. 
B., 1942. 

leg over, throw a. See throw a leg over, 
leg-pull. A good-natured, innocuous hoax or 
deception : coll. : G. 20. Ex puU (someone’s) leg. 

leg-up ; esp. give someone a leg-up, to assist 
him: coll., esp. Australian: late C. 19-20. B., 

1942. 
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leg-zeph. Short trouscra ; running aborts ; St 
Bees : since ca. 1914. Mar])lea, ‘ Ap])arently from 
the trade use of zephyr-- a thin vest (through which 
the zephyrs blow) 

legal. A passenger tliat ])ay8 only the legal 
fare ; taxi-drivers' coll. : since ea. 1920. Herbert 
Hodge, Cab, Sir?, 1999. VjX legal, the : p- 477. 
leggy, n. See ‘ Prisoner-of-\Var Slang 0. 
legit joint. A game of chance where the genuine 
jilayer has a chance of winning : (’anadian carnival 
8 . : C'. 20. Contrast gaff joint. 

legs on, put. To cause (a person) to hurry ; from 
ca. 1S80. (iJrahani Seton, Pel tea n. liotv, 199o, 

‘ That’ll put legs on ’iin.’ 

^legsman. A race course swindler that invites 
one to ‘ find the ladv ’ : c. : lat<‘ C. 19-20. 

lei or lell. 'fo take, seize, arrest : low London s. 
verging on c, ; from ca. ISbO. B. & L. Lx 
Romany. 

lemon. —9. A Rntrbv football .- sporting : from 
ca. 1895. H. G. Wells, The Sne MaehmveUi, 1911, 

‘ Naylor . . , negotiated the lemon safely home.’— 
4. A car that is hard to .sell : motor trade : sinoo 
ca. 1912. Lx sense 2. 

lemon, hand (sonu'one) a. To swindh*. e.sp. in a 
business deal : commercial : since early 192(fs. 
Ex lemon, 2 (p. 477). 

lemon squash, n. and v. Wash : rhyming s. : 
C. 20. 

lemonade wallah. A teetotaller : Army, cap. the 
Regulars : late C. 19-20 ; by 1940, slightly ob. 

lemons, adv. With a will; vigorously: Aus¬ 
tralian ; ca. 1800-1910. ‘Tom C'-ollins’, Such Itt 
Life, 1909, ‘ “ Grass up over yer hoots, an’ the 
carrion goin’ into it Imnons,’’ he remarked '. Of. : 

lemony. Disgruntled, irritated, angry : Aus¬ 
tralian ; 20. 1912, ‘ go lemony at, to becoim* 

angry, exjiress anger towards someone ’. A lemon 
is sour. 

lend (or loan) of, take a. d'o impose on (some¬ 
one) ; treat as a iool or a ‘ softv ' : coll. : since ca. 
1910. 

Leo, The. The Kim! Lmn Inn: Cambridge 
undergraduates' : late ('. l!)-20. 

lepper. A dog (csj). as runner) : dug-racing : 
8 inc(' ca. 192."). Robert W estiiTby, ]Vuh Hoys \ercr 
Work, 1997. Lx dial, lejtper, lit. ‘ ieajM'r 
leprosy. Cabbage : Australian . C. 20. B., 

1912. 

Les. A J^eshian : Society : from ca. 1990. 
let down one's hair or let one's hair down. To 

enjoy oneself thoroughly, let one.self go ; to be 
very friendly, or intimate ; to be at one's ea.se : 
Binee ca. 1925. B., 1942, Australian ; common in 

Ihigland too. 

let George do it ! A journalistic C.p., dating from 
ca. 1990 and ap])lied to the callmg-in of an unnameil 
ex])ert and putting the writer’s own words into his 
mouth. 

let her go Gallagher ! A c.p., equivalent to 
‘ Let’s begin : ’ : Australian : C. 20. Baker. 

let it slide I Lid it go ! ; don’t trouble ! : coll. : 
C. 20. Leonard Merrick, The Position of Peggy 
Uarpe.r, 

let me chat you I Tak<‘ my advice ! : New 
Zealanders’ and Australians’ : 1915 j . B., 1941, 

1942. Cf. chat, v., 9. 

let me tell you! A c.p.: 1944 f. As an 

emphatic tag, pro!), since 18 ; but as c.p., only 
since the English Radio programme ‘ Hap])i<lromo ’ 
popularised it : Enoch, in every instalment, says 


at least once, ‘ mo toll you, Mr Lovejoy . , .» 
(every word emphasised). 

let the dog see the rabbit ! Get out of the way 
or the liglit : dog-track freijumitiTs’ c.p. : since ca. 
1998. -2. S(‘e dog see the rabbit.. . 

letching-piece. A loost' woman : low : c. 20. 
Cf. letch-water (p. 47S). 

lets. Bed and breakfast vi.^itors : landladit‘.>’ 
coll. : ('. 20. Frank \’os])er. Murder on the Second 
Floor, 1929. 

let’s call it eight bells I ‘ An ('.\cu.4<' for drinking 
before noon ’ (Gram die) ; Naval officers’ c.j). : 
C. 20. 

♦let’s slaat it out,* let’s jol. bets ‘beat it’ 
(make oil ) ; South African e. ((’. R. Wittstock, 
letter of May 29, 191(5). Lx Afrikaans. 

letters. Degree-letters after one's name: ('oil. : 
mid-(’. 19 -20.—2. fb'iici' (?). ser\ice ceititicatf's • 
Canadian railroadmen’s (- 1991). 

letting one’s little finger laugh. Sec little finger 
laugh. 

level, one’s. Ivsp. do one’s level, do oni*’s 
utmost: coll., esyt. (locknevs': from c.t. 189(>. 
('larence Rook, The Iloohgun \ight-:, 1S99. F,x 

level best (7hrt.). 

leven (p. 479). Larlu'r in Mavhew. 1, 1S51, 
Leviathan, The. The Bank of .\ustrala'^ia : Aih 
tralian journalistic niekname ot ca. 1990-90, B . 
H>42. 

Levy and Frank. (An instance of) male mastur¬ 
bation • ]o\v rhyming s. (on uhnnk) • from ca. I88i' 
Lexicon Bay. The language or jiliraseoloev' ol 
the umh'rgraduates : Oxford: ea. Dio 49. I’leri" 
Egan, Life in London, 1821. 

lezo. L<'sl)ian : Austridian : since ca 192.'' 
B.. 1942. (’f. th(' English Les. 

liaise. To get into touch {inth someone) . henc< . 
to co-o])eratc (leith), confer (irith) . .Armx oilircrs' 
1998 --- : hy 1941 eoH. ; by mid 1919 j. F. B, 

* In Mess and Field ’ 77ir .\eie Statesnuiii, ,\iur. 1, 
1942. Lx limsim (us m Biaisoti OIbcer). 

Lib. A Libei •ator aircraft : Air Force : 1949 ■ . 
(Gf'ruld Linanm'l. Match 2!>, 1945.) 

lib, n.--5. A liberty : trivial (’ocknev • from ca 
1895; ob. Jhigh (2) • ‘ " Wnst o’ women,” lit* 
said bitterly. ” 'J'rcat ’em kind an’ they Lake lihs.” ' 
Lib Lab. .\ny on(* of the Liberal-Lalsuir alhancc-t 
(ca. 1915 22) ])rofe.ssing Radical jiriiiciple.s ; jmliti- 
cal ; 1910 -> ; by 1925, incn'lv historical, 
libb. An early variant of lib, ri., 1 and v., 1. 
liberate. 4'o gain illicitly or deviously ; to steal : 
.Army ; 1944 (Italy) and 1945 (Gt'rmanv). By 

humorous eujihemism. 

liberty I, on my. On my oath ! : low coll. : 0. 29. 
liberty boat ; liberty bus : boat taking leave- 
personnel ashon* ; fh'e vehicular transp'irt for men 
on leave: Oanadian (1949), hence Fnglish (1941); 
ado])tcd from (’.S, Navy and :\rinv : j., not coll. 
—much less, s. 

library. A drinking school ; a convivial club, 
meeting at a tav(*rn . drinkers’ or taverns’ : e,i. 
lOtO 99. Anon., The Kighth Liberal Science, 1059. 

- 2. .V book borrowed from a h'nding library : 
c.t)Il. : (’.29. 

library cads. ‘ d’wo juniors who have to keep the 
library in onh'r ’ : Winchester Gollcge : inid-G. 19- 
20. B. (te J.. 

lick, V., 2 (p. 479). Boxiana, II, 1818. 
lick of the tar-brush (p. 489).- 2. (Also a touch 
, . .). Applied to one who has a touch of coloured 
blood m kib make-up : coll. : mid-C. 19-20. 
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licker (p. 480). Cf. the mid-C. 19-20 Conkney, 
il'a a licker to me, 1 don’t understand it. I.e. it 
licks (beats) me.—2. An ice-cream cornet: mostly 
cliildren’s ; since ca. 1910. 

lickety-split. At lull speed ; in a bearing hurry : 
/mostly) jiiv('ni](‘; arlopted ca. 1918 irom T.S.A. 

( r. lick, at full (p. 4S0). 
lickiuRs of a dop. See leave the ... 
lie down and I’ll fan you ! A e.]). rey)ly to such 

re()nest lor srrviee aw tlu* auditor tlunks unjustifi¬ 
able : H.A.F. (es]). among N.('.(). rcLMjlars) : since 
(M. 192.U. I‘.x the servjc(‘H of juirikah-wallahs in 
India and with the nn]>lication that the.requester 
must be distraught or feverish to make the 
re(|uest. 

he in state (p. 4SO). Ilecorded in A Comjdeat 
Colh rfKin of Ii( niftrkahJr TryoU, 1721 ; in vol. 

]>. 218. 2. I'o hlei’]) protected bv mosijuito nets: 

Forces' • 19:19 : . 

he like a pig. To tell clover hes • Australian : 
20. K., 1012 

life, n.. 4 fj>. 481). (’urnmt in Australia since ca. 
ISTO. 'Tom <'olImK,’ Svrh Is Lift, lOO.'l. 

lift, V. 7. 'I’o move stock overland from one 
yilace to another far away: Australian: late 
<19 20. Archer ltus.''ell, Ounc A’umad, Iff.'lh.— S 
'I'o yuiiK h or stnki' (soim^one) Au.strahan . C. 20. 
!>.. 1942. Cf. sense 4 of the ii. and the M.E. rat.S( 
071 *'s hand to (a yicrson). 

lifting lines, ^ bl n. , rare as v.i. ‘ A young man 
earning a taiiK gdod wi'ckly wage b\ " biting lines " 
<»r acting as riiuner - t.o a baker in P>ri«igeton 
Mae.Vithur & Long. Losv Cla.sgow s of C. 20. 

light, adj. ; gen, very hght. Lather short of 
money : coll ('. 2o. - 2. ALo lojht of, which it 
shorteii.s. Sliorl o) (something) : ' I'm light a 

ha\MSack ’ (mostl\ Fot ces’) e.41. : since ea. 192.->, 
hght!, he (she, etc ) wouldn’t give you a. lle(.she. 
etc.) IS edirig!\' mean. ( ockney e.p. : late 

t'. 19 20. T e. a light (or niat( h) for one's cigarette ; 
yio-oibly with a yiiin on light, n., I (Diet.). 

light house. f. A watch-homse .- Lomloiiers': 
ca. 1 ^0.') -hi. Fierce ligaii. Lift xn London, 1S21. 
< f pilot, 2. 

light master. A go-between to the landlord of a 
hou-ie of cal! and the workmen using it: jirmters’: 
fioni ea. l8h). Ik A L. F,\ light, n., 1. 
light of. See light, adj., 2. 

light the lamp. (Cf a woman) to have smxual 
mtiTcour.se : rather literary ■ late (’. 19-20. Albert 
Londres, 1928 

lighters. ’ 'I'lie merest widting of the lips in 
\our yial's tot of rum ’ (Craiuille) : Naval: since 
ca. I90r>. Fx ' lujht drinking’; by ‘the Oxford 

•er\ ( f. sippers. 

lightnmg jerker (or squirter). A telegrayih 
<'])erator ; An.strali.m >ance ea, 191<b li., 1942. 
Among Canadian lailioadimm the term is lujhimmj 
sliiojt r. 

hke a . . ., like anytliing. It seems thao like 
hi -dannu'd IK slightl\ ('ailier than 1 thought. E. II. 
Hornung, linjjhs, is99, ‘I'll show' you the house 
when w(‘ get thtaa'. only dri\(' like be-damned ! ’ 

like a fart in a bottle ; like a pea in a colander. 
p€a in a . , . 

like beaus ; like billy-o ; like boots ; like bricks. 
8( 0 like a ... in Du /. 

like buggery— like f’^ck like hell. 8ee Vek . .. 
(Add.) and buggery . . hell. . . {Diet.). 
like Chloe (or Cloe). Sei^ drunk as Chloe. 
like Christmas Day in the workhouse. Uncom¬ 


fortable ; niggardly ; * lousy *: Army : since ca. 

1910. Ex a famous soldiers’ song. 

like it or lump it. The sense of dislike comes ex 
‘ a sort of block-acceptance, as if, not liking what 
was offered you, you anyhow' swallow'ed it whole ’. 
(Basil do 8elincourt, in The Manchistcr (laardian, 
Feb. 19, 1937.) 

like mad ; like shit to a shovel; like smoke ; 
like thunder. See like a ... in Diet. 

like sticks a-breaking. (Very) vigorously: prole¬ 
tarian coll. : 18.')1, Mayhew, I ; app. t by 1910. 

like the wrath of God. See wrath of God ... 
like which. The like of wduch : sol,, esp. Cock¬ 
neys' : from ca. 1870. Edwin Ihigh, A Street in 
Suburbia, lH9r>, ‘ ft give me a’ insight inter ’is 
character bk(^ which 1 wouldn’t otlierwisc ha’ got 
’•‘liker. A hobble or a halter : liorse-copers’ c. 
(— 1914). Fugh. Frob. ex Fr. hcou. 

likes, not one’s. Not ruie’s wish : ( oi kncy coll. : 
from ca. 1870. Fugh (2) : ‘ “ Wliy ha\c you not 
brought him w’lth you ? ” “ 'Tairi'tmy likes,” said 

the man.’ 

’•‘liKl). —-4. Hence, any bank-note : c. : C. 20. 
Lill. Lillyw'lute, the famous English pr<^)fessional 
w'leket - keejier (d., in 1874. aged only 48): 
cricketers’ : from ca. 1849 ; now only historical. 
{'J'he Observer, Aug. 30, L)3b.) He was the son of 
that still abler lather who wa.s mostly a bowler. 

Lily Law (and Inspector Beastly). Tlie pohee; 
the fuller form is intcnsne : London barrow-boys’ : 
Biiice ca. 1!I30. Frob. of ‘ (\amp ’ (tngin. 

Lily Whites, the.— 2. Also, since ea. 1930, the 
Coldstream (Liards ((.Jerald K( rsli, 1941; Michael 
Harnsoii. 1P43). Ironic on coalies. 

limby (}>. 4S4). Also Ausirahan. (B., 1942.) 
lune, in the. i’opnlar ; much juiblici.^ed : Aus¬ 
tralian : since ca. 192.3, Faker. I.e. ' in lh(‘ lime- 
light 

lime-juicer, in Wm Kelly, Life in Virtonci, 18,'>9 ~ 
an Englisliman ; an Lnglish sailor.—2. An English 
sailing-vessel ; Caii.adiaii (ex L’.S.A.) : since ca. 
1800; ob. 

lime slime. See ‘ Frisoner-of-\Var Slang ', 11. 
Lime Tank, the. 'The Loyal Na\al Hospital, 
Haslar : Naval : since ea. 1920. Granville. 

limes. Limebght : theatrical: C, 20. Cf. lime, 
in the (above). 

limey. - 2. Hence, e.sj)., a Canadian name for a 
Friti.sh seaman : sinee ca. 192.3. (H. & F.) And 

a South African maiiK* for a Loyal Navy rating . 
1939 -r- (Cyrus A. Smith : letter oi May 22, 194(3 ) 
limo-limo. See ‘ Fnsoiier-ol-\Var Slang 11. 
limpet. A ‘ hase-wallah ’ ; a ‘ C^uthbert ’ : Army : 
1914 18. He clings to his job. 
limping Annie. Set^ Annie . . . 

Limus (jiron. Um'us). Limehouse, London : 
Cockneys’ : .since ca. 1870. In, e.g.. A. Neil Lyons, 
Arthiu's, 1908. 

line, n. -- 7. (Ex sense 5 : p. 484.) A girl or a 
young woman, e.g. 7iice line, (not so) good line : 
Australian : sineo ca. 1020. B., 1942; Law'son 

Gla.K.so}». 1944. 

line ! Short for ‘ (That's a) line-shoot ’ : 19-40 -f. 
Tht Observer, C)ct. 4, 1942. 

line, go (for a trip up the). To go to prison : 
C. 20. F. Brett Young, This JAttle World, 1934. 
♦line, toe the. See toe the line, 
line, up the. On leave : Naval: C, 20. Gran¬ 
ville. Up the railway line from a Service port, 
line book. See lines book. 
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line mob. An infantry regiment : Army ; since 
ca. 191G. 

line-shoot. A tall story : a boasting : R.A.F. : 
since 1940. The Observer, Oct. 4, 191‘J. H. & P. 

See shoot a line. 

line-shooter. He who specialis(‘s in, or is addicted 
to, ‘ line-shoots Jackson. See shoot a line. 

line-shooting is the vbl n. corresponding to shoot 
a line : since 1940, Jackson (by implication). 

lined up, be. To stand, as a defaulter, before 
the Commander : Naval coll. : C. 20. Granville. 

linen. Short for linen-draper {Diet.): late C. 
19-20. 

lines, on. ‘ Used by compositors to intimate that 
tht! com])anionship is in full swing ’ ; jirinters’ coll. : 
from ca. ISGO. B. & L. 

lines, on his. Kngagi'd in work jiaid according to 
scale : printers’ coll. : C. 19-20. Ibid. 

lines book. A book kept in the Mess for the 
recording of exaggerations by its members. ‘ Soirn*- 
times called a “ Shooting Gallcrv ”. From the 
early 1920’s ’ (Jackson). In The Observer, of 
Oct. 4, 1942, John Moore uses the occ. variant, 
line book. Cf. line-shooter and shoot a line. 

ling. A stink : Australian : since ca. 1920. 
B., 1942. ('f. ling-grappling (p. 485 ), 
linguistic exercise(s). Kissing : since ca. 1925. 
link, to have knocked out one’s. Sfssions, 1754 
(No. IV, Part iii), ‘ He said he sup])osed she had 
knocked out her link (meaning she was drunk) 
Londoners’ ; ca. 1730-80, 
links of love. Sausages: Naval: since ca. 1925. 
Weekly Telegraph, Nov. 1942 ; Granville. Com¬ 
pare stick and bangers, 2 ( Did.). 

lintie l gen. pi. A sprite ; theatrical : from ca. 
1870; oh. B. & L. Prob, ex Scottish Untie, a 
linnet; ixjrhaps inlluenced by Fr. liitin. 

lion, V. To intimidate : Australian : since ca. 
1930. B., 1942. 

lion’s lair. A chair : since ca. 18G0. Rhyming, 
lipey is po.ssibly ex Gcr. liehe, ‘ bi'loved ’ : B. & L. 
lipish or Uppish. Impudent ; ca. 1S35-70. Sinks, 
1848. Ex Up, n., 1 (p, 485). 

Lipton’s orphan. A pig; ca. 1890 1914. K.x 
illuminated sign, advertising the baooii sold by 
Lipton's shops. 

[Liquor named bv language : see ‘ Tavern terms 

§3.c.] 

Uspers.— 2. The lip.s : C. 18-mid-19. B. & L. 
list, on the. In disfavour : coll. ; from 1885 ; 
ob. Introduced in The Mikado, 1885. Abbr, S.E. 
on the black list. 

listen, n. An act or period of listiming : coll. : 
since ca. 1890. Usually hare a good listen (coll.) 
or do a listen (s.), but also as in ‘ “ Out you’ll go 
. . . and givti a good listen ” ’ : '^’hristopher Bush, 
The Case of the Green Felt Hat, 1939. 

listener (an ear). Rather : since ca. 1805, 
Boxiana, IT, 1818. 

*Ut, smack the. 45) divide the bfiotv : e. : oa. 
1850-90. Burton, Vikram and Vampire, 1870. 
(The term is suspect.) 

Little Arthur. TIk* A.R.P. Warden’s pet name 
(1939 45), then (1941 5) used by the R.A.F., lor 
arsenic gas : H. & P. By personiheation and by 
phonetic approximation. 

Little Benjamin Our Ruler. ‘ The cane kept by 
the Sub-Lieutenant in charge of the Gunroom ’ 
(Granville) : Naval : C. 20. The Gunroom is the 
Midshipmen’s Mess. 


like brother. Membrum virile low: mul-G. 19- 
20. On analogy of little sister (}>• 487). 

little finger laugh, letting one’s. Board-school 
girls’ term, frfim ca. 1890, thus in V\ . Pett Ridge, 
Mord Km'ly, 1898 : ‘ One of th(' most jiaiidul jibes 
that a girl could oiler to another in school was t(> 
point her lingiT, and iiifh'ct it slightly—-an act culled 
“ letting one’s litt h' linger laugh .’ 

♦Little Hell. 1’hat J)art of Uow (’ross, London, 
known thus to the inhabitants and as .lack Keteh’s 
Kitchen to others ; inicsted. !it one time, willi 
criminals: c. : ca. 1829 P>»)(> P. A: L. 

little Jimmy. At House, ‘ good callers always 
called the nicknames lor the following numbers : 

No. 1—Little Jimmy, or Kelly's b'ye. 

No. 11 -Legs Elcvmi. ('I'hc niimb(>r resembles a 
});ur of legs, and \\as given this extra syllabic to 
distinguish it from Soxen and ax'oid mistakivs.) 
No. 28—The Old Jirag.s . . . 

No. 44—0]icn the Dooi, 

No. GG—(’lickctv-( 'lick. 

No. 99 4'o]) of tiu' liou.se, or, To]) of the Bh'cdmg 

Bungalow.’ 

Thus Ricliards. Sf'c also accoiuil in a mocl by 
Michaid Harrison : lie portal Stiff Arriial, PH3. }>. 85. 
Cf. th(‘ mitrv at puff and dart, 

Little Man, the. Lord Southwoial (d. PMG), who 
did so much for the hos]>itais : colleagues' and 
journalists' , sinci* ca. 1925. 

little man in the boat. 2 Clitoris, trixial: late 
C. 19-20. 

Little (Yellow) Men. Ja]tancs(‘ • coll., mostly in 
Army : 1942 - . 

Little Moscow. ('bo])wcll, County Durham: 
during the General Strike-, P.>2f*. It \xa.s tlic 
striker-’ 11.1,). 

little shillings. ‘ Love money ’ {Sinks) \ ca, 
183(t-7(). 

little something. .X dash of sjiints : coll. C. 20. 

* Would you like a little something in it ? ’ 
little song and dance. Si'c song and dance, 
little terror. An e.xtremely misehiev ou.s rluld : 
dome.stie coll. : lat-e (5 19 20. 

little two shoes (or T. S.). See two shoes m the 

Did. 

little wooden hill, the. The stairs . imr.scry coll. : 
mid-(5 19 20. Esj). in ’ Now wt'dl gi» uji 1 be little 
wooden hill to Bedfordshire ’ ; el. Bedfordshire on 
p. 42. 

littleish. Rather small ; coll. : sinee ca. 1825. 
Sessions, 1832. 

littly, befon* a surname at Christ's Hosjiital in 
(5 20. as in Littly Smith, corrcsiionds to minor cisi^- 
w'Iktc. 

live and let live ! A c.]). addres.scd to a person 
hi'ad- or body-seratehiru;, with inqihcatioii of nits, 
fleas, lice ; Hinee ea, 1918 

live off the land. Jo live tin* hfe of a tramp : 
Australian coll. : lat*‘ C. 19 20, B., 1942. The 

tranqi is nonqiroduetivc. 

live stock. -3, House bugs: domestic: C. 20. 
Orig., and .still mainly, cn])hemistic. 

live up to one’s blue china. 45> live uj) to or 

bcyoml om s means from ca. IHGO ; ob. Cf. : 

live up to the door lor the knocker). To live ii]> 
to one’s means ; proletarian; mid-(b 19-20; ob. 

B & I.. 

lively kid. ‘ A funny fellow, a bravo man,’ Sinks, 
1848 : coll. ; not entirely f even by 1948. 
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liver-pad. A clH'Ht-jjrotcotor, u«ually of flannel : 
ca. IHf.O 

Lives of the Saints, ('rorkford'ft Clerical Directory, 
(‘stMiblixh«*(l (!a. IH71 ; (^Icricul : from oa. ]H8(). 
livestock. Sec live stock {Did.). 
livid. FurioiJHly ,'in^rv ; v(‘rv much annoyed: 
Binc(‘ ca. Ifl2l>. Sliort lor In. id with raiji. 

Liz; uRually Lizzie. A Lywandcr aircraft : K. P., 

‘ Air Warfare and Uh Slant' The Meir Statesman, 
S(‘pt. 10, 1!M2. Partly ex /.ysfander), ]>artJv an 
allusion to Iaz{zic), a Ford motor-(‘ar. 

lizard. A Hh(‘e|>-musterer : New Zealand and 
Australian rural : hhum* ca. IHSO. B., 1<)4[, 1042. 
He has to move both slowly ami (juietly. 

Lizzie. 4. II..M.S. Quern Khzahrth. ‘ Taffrail.’ 
Also Huj Lizzn . 

load bummer. A 1041-1 variant of line-shooter. 

Partridye, P.tlo. (!f. Inad of p nff 

load of, get a. 'I'o see, to percent'; understand: 
Australian (’.20. H., 1012. 

load of guff. ' A lot <)1 humbug or non.sense.’ 
Jat'kson B..‘\.F. (mostly oflii'f'rs’) : since ca. 1037. 
load of rabbits. Si c trap, 
load or weight off one's behind. A dtdecation : 
low ; since ca. 1023. Paro(i\mg :— 
load (but usually weight) off one's mind. A 
haircut . mostly in working-class barber-shopa: 
Hini'c ca. 1020. Fsp<'( iall\ il th<* ' cro]) ' is heavy. 

loaf, n 3. A ' loal'c! ' or idler ; a lazy jierson : 
coll. : ('. 2(». ('f sense 1. 

loafing, adj.-—2 (Ol gi-ar) l(>ft lying about: 
Na\al ; (’ 20. (iraruilli'. 

loafing number. ‘ A nice easy job in depot ’ 
(CJran\ille| : Na\al ■ (’. 20. F.\ jirec. 

Loamshire dialect. I'aully di.iieet as used by 
ignorant wiiters authors' coll.' (’. 20. There 
being no such county, there is m* such tlialect. 

Loamshires, the, as applied b\ no\elists to an 
unsjieeitied line regiment, has been .so much used, 
and abused, that, though S F.., it verges on coll. . 
lat<* 10 20. 

leather. .A ead ; PvUgb\ ; since early I02o's, 
K\ liKilhsdtm bs ‘ the O.xtord -er '. 

lob, n. 7. A haul of money : .-Vustralian c, : 
C. 2(t B., 1042. F\ scn.se 1 (ji. 4vSS). 

lob in. 4<' arrive ; to call at a place ; .^us- 
tialian ('. 20. Ik, 1042. lix sen.se 3 of lob, v. 
({). 4SH). 2. Henc(‘. to intriuiut {innnssio jh rns) : 

low, iii(»stly Fnglish : C. 20. Also, deri\atively, 
lop (U. 

local, adj. llxtrcrncly eccmitric ; mad : South 
Africa 1044 • Professor \\ . S. Mackie in The 
Cajtc Aryus, July 4, 1010. Corruption of American 
loco. 

lock, on the. .Attending to prisoners ; prison 
warders' : mid-(’. 10 20. B. k. L. 

lock, stock and barrel, bob, line and sinker. 

Whole ; w holly ; the whole lot or completely, 
entirely : Naval coll. c.p. : from ca. 18H0. An 
elaboration of the S, I'i. idiom, loci:, stock and barrel. 

lock to it, it’s got a. I’m lending it to y*)u—but 
it must be returned : Londoners’ c.p. : from ca. 
190,3. 

locket. A jiocket ; Australian rhyming s. ; C. 20. 
Baker. 

locus away (p. 489) : Australia, 1893 (Sidney J. 
Baker, letter) ; FiUgland, 18;U (O.F.l).). 

lodge and comp. Lodging-and-provi.sion allow¬ 
ance granted to officers and nuai living ashore : 
Naval : C. 20. Granville. (T. compo (p- 174). 
Bbort for ‘ Lodging and Ooinponsation ’ Allowance. 


lodger ; gen. pi. Applied chiefly to head lice but 
also to all vermin—even rats and mice : mostly 
Oickneys’ : from ca. 1870. 

lodgings. Prison : Australian : late C. 19-20. 
Baker. 

Lofty. Nickname for any tall, thin man : mid-C. 
19-20. 

log.— 4. An energetic afternorin’s exercise : 
H.N.G. Dartmouth : C. 20. Granville. Cf. 
nautical j. a day's log. 

log, go up a. 9’o hide : Australian : since ca. 
1910. B., 1942. As snake or lizard does. 

log, make up the. To note the wages : tailors’ : 
from ca. 18.30. B. & L. 

logger’s small-pox is those markings on a man’s 
face which are caused by a man's stamping on it 
with his spiked boots, an activity known as putting 
the caulks to (a man) : Ganadian loggers’ : C. 20. 
Gerald Kersh, 1 Cot References, 1939 (j). 177). 
logician. See ‘ Tavern L'rms ’, § 3, d. 

Lola Montez. ‘ A dnnk of rum, ginger, lemon 
and hot waU'r,’ B., 1942 ; .Australian : ca. 1870- 
1910. Hot and comforting, like that famous 
person. 

lollipop. .3. See •— 

lolly, n., 3 (p. 490). Short for lollipop, rlnming s. 
for ‘shop’: (). 20.—4. Money: ('ockney : G. 20. 
.Michaid Harri.son, Rejiorhd Safe Arrival, 1943, 
‘ Touches the Guv'ment for a nice droj) of lolly ’.— 
,3. Anything easy : Australian : C. 20. (Sidney 
J. Baker.) 

London Closet-Cleaners. London (Viunty Coun¬ 
cil : Londoners’ : C. 20. Bv pun on the initials 

lone wolf. ‘ Fighter pilot who leaves formation,’ 
W Gdr P. McDouall (letter of April 12, 191.3) : 
R.A.F. : mid-1940 * . Kx wuld-lilc woodlore ; cf. 
lone wolf in Cndirworld. 

lonesome, all on one’s. Alone : coll. : since c.i. 
1890; by 1940, rather ob. \V. L. George, The 
Making of an Englishman, 1914. Gf. all on one’s 
own in Diet. 

long-distance. ‘ Long si'rvice. Thus, a long¬ 
distance medal ’ (Jackson) : U.A.F. : since ca. 
1930. Ksp., also, long distance typi, a long-service 
airman : Partndgt', 1945. 

long drink of water. Unliaiipy-looking man : 
late G. 19-20. 

Long Forties, the. Part of the North Sea, F.ast of 
Aberdcmi : nautical coll. : (\ 19-20. 

long in the arm. Addicted to theft : ca. 1870- 
1920. iSc.s.Ntoas, vSept. 1893 (Surrey cases). Of one 
who will reach for things. 

long jump, the. - 2. A being hanged : c. : from 
ca. 1921. Also take the . . ., to be hanged. 

long legs.— 2. A hare : Australian: late C. 19-20. 
B.. 1942. 

*long lib. ‘ Long lying, last end Randle 
Holme, loss. vSee lib (Diet.). 

long neck. A camel : Australian : late C. 19-20. 
Archer Russidl, A Tramp Royal in Wild Australia, 
1934, ‘ He is the despi.sed “ humpie ”, the “ filthy 
eaiiiel ”, the “ stinking old long neck ”, that mangy 
brute ” of the traveller ; but he is also . . . the great 
utility animal of the Inland 
long-nosed chum. A horse : Army : late C. 
19-20; ob. Gf. long-faced chum (Dicf.). 
long oats. See ash beans, 
long paddock, the. I'he open road : New 
Zealand and Auatralian coll. : C. 20. B., 1941 

(p. 40) and 1942. 
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long string of misery. A C. 20 variant- of streak 
of misery (p. 838). 

long-tail.- 7. Tr(‘acle : Australian : (-. 20. B., 

1942. 

Long Thinkers, the. Tlio 7th Australian Tufantry 
Division: (ith Division soldiers’; 1941-2. Lawson 
Dlassop, 1944. (.3’. Palestine Militia. 

long trot, do the. 4'o ^J^o liomo : low London : 
from ca. 1800 ; ob. B. & L. 

long ’un. A tall jK'ison ; otill. : mid-(b 19-20. 
Also as vocative. 

long ’lins. Long trousers : boys’ coll. : late 
C. 19-20. 

longer and linger. Finger : rhyming : C. 20. 
Loo, the (p. 493). Since ca. 1880. (Sidney J. 
Baker, letter.) 

loob. A cigarette ; Plumtree Scliool, Southern 
Rhodesia ; since ca. 1920. Lx Dutch ? 

loobily. 8ee ‘ Fjiithets ’. It is more prob. the 
adv. of looby {Dirt.). 

look at every woman through the hole in one’s 
prick. To ri'gard every woman as a nuu'e jiotential 
instrument ol ])leasure : low coll. : late C. 19 20. 

*look for Henry. (Ol a cmilidence-trickster) to 
look for a victim ; c. : from ca. 1929. 
look for one’s swag-straps. See swag-straps, 
look out for. ‘ I’o taki' <*vcr a sliqmiatc’s watch 
for a spell. ” Look out for me lor ten minutes, 
there’s a good chap”,’ (Jrarnillc; Naval coll.: 
C. 20. 

look-see. Sense 1 (p. 494) is usial m the R.A.F. 
(1918 -i ) lor a reconnaissance : daekson, 
look-see pidgin. Hyjtoensy ; mere pretence : 
])idgin : from e.a. ISSO. P>. <.V L. 

look up, v., 2 (p. 494). Ivarlier in Sr.s-.stoii.s, 
Jan. 1788 (p, loO). 

look upon a hedge. To urinate or diTi'oate (in 
the ojien air) : eipihemisl le eoll. : 0.20. (L. Arnot 

Robertson, Four Frightaird Prople, 1931.) An 
Llizabcthan relie ? 

look what the cat's brought in ! Sei* like some¬ 
thing the cat has brought in ( Dtct.) Also see what 
the wind’s blown in I 

looker. A Jiretty girl : coll. : since ca, 1920. 
Short for (jood-looker. ‘ I say, sh(‘'s a real looker— 
oil, boy ! what a smasher ! ’ 

looker-out. A cab-rank attendant : taxi-drivers’ 
eoll. : since ca. 1905. Herbert Hodge, Fab, Fir?, 
1939. 

looking for a big penny for a little ha’penny. A 

North of Lnglarid coll., almost a c.p., applied to 
tho.s(‘ who alwa\'s want the best of a bargain : 
late L. 19-20. 

looking for maidenheads. A lower-class c.p. 
directed at j>(! 0 ])le looking lor something unprocur¬ 
able or, at the least, very scarce : since ca. 1890. 

looking up your kilts, here’s. A fac(*tious Aus¬ 
tralian toast. Since ca. 1919, B., 1942. 

loon-flat IS B. & L.’s mistake for loon-slate (or 
loonslatt). 

loop. A fool ; a simpleton ; Australian low : 
since ca. 1920. R., 1942. 

loop, up the. Mad ; military : from ca. 1870. 
Richards, ‘ The doctors were undecided as to 
whether he had lost his mental balanee or not. A 
lot of us believed that he was really up the loop 
from having played at it so long.’ Rrob. by a 
fusion of loopy and up the pole. 

loop-the-loop. Soup; rhyming s. : since ca. 
1910. 

loose, on the. Earning money by prostitution : 


low coll. : from ca. 1800. B. & L.—2. Out of 
prison: proletarian: mid-(^ 19-20; ob. Ibid.— 
3. On a drinking bout : Australian : F. 20. B., 

1942. —4. On a quite innoesmt spree. 

loose off, v.i. and v.t. To lire a niaehin(‘-gun 
or rounds therefrom : R..A.L. : since ea, 1938. 
Jackson. Of American origin. 

loose (or loosen) out. To unspan a team (of, 
e.g.. draught cattle) : Australian coll. : mid-L. 
19-29. In, e.g., ‘ 'fom (Jollms ’, Such Is Life, J903 
(both forms), (’f. South African ontspan. 

loose screw, a. \’ar]ant ol a screw loose, 1 {Diet.) -. 
1821, Ricrce bigan. Life in London. 

loot, n.- 3. ‘ Scottisli slang for money received on 
pay day,’ IL & 1*. : Service's : since ca. 1925. 

lop. A slight chop])incss of the K(*a : Naval : 
late 0. 19 20. Granvilh'. (T. North (kmntry lope, 
v.i., ‘ to curdle ’. 
lop in. See lob in, 2. 

loppy. Lou.se-infested ; infected ; Services: 
since ca. 1939. 11. & P. Ex Yorkshire dial. 

loppy, ‘ flea-infested ’. 

Lord Doggo. Lord Keynes : the I’rcasury : 
1942-5. Hi.s room was oyipo.site Lonl (^attn's. 

Lord Nelson. 1 cwt 1 qr 1 Ih, or thiee ones: 
London vsarehousemen’s : since ca. 1879. Of the 
same origin as Three Ones. 

lorry-hopping. ‘ l.orrv-junijiing ' is inadtajuate : 
lorry-hopping was obtaining a ride in a lorry when 
one would otherwise have had to walk ; gen. by 
8 top]Mng the driver and asking his pernussiun, but 
occ. by i lambenng aboard as it is in ])rogress; 
}>raetis'‘d I'sp. <m a ]>leasiin‘ jaimt. From 1919 also 
as v., either lorry-hop (v.i.) or lorry-hop it ; e.g. ‘ I 
loriy-hojiped (it) to Amitui.^.’ 

■^lorst, in the. Ivngaged in shoplifting ; c. • ea. 
1859-1909. Piirton, I’lkrain and Vampire, 1870. 
(The term is sus]»(‘et.) 

lose a meal. 'Jo vomit: Australian: 0.20. B., 

1912. tloeiilariy eujihemistic. 

lose one’s dash one’s punch. To lose one’s 
energy and ability : smei' ea. 1880, 1999, resp. : 
coll. by 1939, S.E. 
losh ! l.-<)rd ! : 19-20. C-f. gosh! 

lot, n., 2 (p. 49(>). Or independiailly : ‘ T know 
tb(‘ lot you mean, I w'as tleae,’ Frssnois, l’el>. 17, 
l!i92.—-5. A taxicab ; iaxi-drivets'; since ea. 1915. 
Herbert Hodge, Fab, Sir?, 1939. 1L\ the auction- 

room sen.se. 

lot, V. To allot : loivcr-ela.ss 0(41. : 1914 -f. 
lot, do the. Nee do the lot. 

lots. Many: coll.: late G. lK-~20. Boxiana, 
T’V’, 1824, ‘ Hundnals were seen searnjiering . . . ; 
lots looked like drowaimg rats See also lot, a 
(p. 49(1, col. 1). 

Lot’s Wife (p. 490). Also, in C. 20, a Regular 
Army term. 

Lotta Girls, the. The Finnish Auxiliary (kirpa : 
1939 40. Funning BcAla, a Continental girl’s name, 
and lot of, ‘ many ’. 

loud one. -4. A severe wound : Army : 1914 -f. 
Cf. sense 3 (p. 490). 

louie (pron. loo'ee). A lieutenant : F’oroes : 
adoyited ca, 1939 from U.S.A. 

*loung6. ‘ The prisoner’s box in a criminal 
court,’ B., 1942 : Australian c. : (1 20. Ironic. 

lounge(-)lice. ’ Lounge lizards ’ : Australian : 
eince ca. 1930. Baker. 

lounge Lizzie. A (usually, female) writer of 
gossip for a newspaper: journalistic, mainly; 
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sinof ca. 1920. Sydney Horler, The. Dark Journey, 
193S. I''x Ion>!{/(> lizard. 

louse, three skips of a. Se(‘ three skips of a louse 

{Diet.). 

louse-bag. —2. A term of opy)r()hrium or d('ep 
p(H)rn for a jMjrHoTi : C. 20. fjJerald Kt'rKli, Bill 
^^(hon. 1942. 

louse cage. A (lahooseCanadian railroadnK n’s 
19:U). 

lousie-look’d. T.e. lousvlooking. See ‘Kpitliets’. 
love 'em and leave ’em. adj. and n. (dva n t(» 
philan(l«*rin|j ; a plnlanderer ; eoll. ; late C. 19-20. 

love(-)truck. A ‘ Hmall eoven'ddn lorry,’ The 
New Stati snian, Aug. 110, 1941. 
lovely and . .. Si e beautiful and ... 
lovely bit of boy. A Servieciwomen’s c.p. in 
a})])ro\al of a man : 1999 . 

lovely drop of. See nice drop of. 
lovely grub ! Very huh* indeed ! : Foreea’ e.p. ; 
19.99 ; . Transferred from food to anytliing else 
that looks gratifying. 

lovely money. Cood money : esp, plenty of 
money ; I..ondoners’ : Ironi oa. 1991. 

lover under the lap. A lAsbian : Australian : 
(1. 20. Not very gen. 

lover's leap. ‘ '^I'he first early-morning tram 
from London to Portsmouth ’ (Cranvilie) ; Naval 
wardrooniH’ : C. 20. 

lovey-dovey (]>. 497) may have been current 
throughout C. IS as well, for Session/f, 173r>, has 
‘ “ W'liy , l)o\ee,” says she . . .’ 

lovey-dovey stuff. ‘ Sentimental fiction jmbhslKal 

for the servant-girl t vyw' ’ (Albert li. Peteh, Aug. 22, 
194b) : book-world coll. ; since ca. 1925. 
low, n. -2. See high, n. 
low boost. Sec boost, be in high or low. 
Low-Country soldier. See ‘ 'favein terms § 2. 
low heel. A jirostitute : Australian : (.^ 20. 

IL, 1942.—2. Hence (?), a dead-beat ; Australian 
8mc(‘ ca. 1920. 

Low’er Tartary. Sec Upper Tartary. (Also called 
Botany Bay and Hell : iSjiy, If, 1820.) 

lower than a snake's hips (or belly). An oppro- 
brioii.s c.p., esji. in the Armed Porcius : 1939 | . 

(.Atkinson.) 

lowerdeckese. 'I’Ik* slang used by the lower-deck 
(non-commis.Moned oflic(*rs and men) : Naval 
otliciTs' coll, (.since I'a. 1900) by 1945, S.K. 
(Granville.) 

lowest form of animal life, the. A reporter: 
journalistic : since ca. 1925. -2. Ihmce, an A.C.2 : 
K.A.F. . Miice ca. 1995. 

lowze (occ. written /oavsr). A wliistle indicating 
the end of a shift ; kiiocking-off time ; North 
Country miners’ : late C. 19-20. Lx loose ? 
lubber. See ‘ Occupational name.s 

lubbers. See dabblers. 

lubra.— 2. (In game of bridge) a Yarborough: 
Australian rhyming s. : since ca. 192b. B., 1942. 

*luck, f'^ck, and a fiver I A prostitutes’ toast m 
first decade, (k 20. The ‘ fivmr ’ is £5. 

Lucky. Lieut.-General Sir IMiles Dempsey : 
since 1944. He commanded the 2nd Army in 
Normandy in 1944 -5. 

lucky, cap one’s. To decamp : Austrahan: 
C. 20. B., 1942. Lx lucky, cut one’s {Did.). 

lucky, cut one’s (p. 498). Rather, since ca. 1820 : 
make . . . oiamrs in P. Egan, Finish, 1828. 

lucky for some. 13 in game of House : C. 20. 
Michael Harrison, Reported Safe Arrival, 1943. 


lucky man, the. The bridegroom *. coll. : late 
C. 19-20. l^sed by women, not by men. 

luffed in for, be. ‘ To be put in the way of some¬ 
thing either jileasant or unpleasant. “We got 
luffed in for paint ship Granville ; Naval : late 
C. 19-20. Ex the S.L, senses—as, e.g., in luff the 
helm. 

lug (someone’s) ear. To ask for, to borrow, 
money from. ; Australian low ; C. 20. B., 1942. 

Cf. bite, n., 8. 

lulu. A very good show-])lace, where much 
money is made ; (’anadian carnival s. ; since ca. 
1925. Ex U.S. s. lulu, anything very attractive— 
or profitable. 

lumber, n—9. ‘Hide-out htr stolen property,’ 
F. D. Sharpe, The Flying Squad, 1938 : c. : C. 20. 
Ex senses 1, 2 (]>. 499). 

lumber out. Tit eject (a jK^rson) : Australian : 
(y. 20. H., 1942, Cf. lumber, v., 2 (p, 499). 

Humberer. —b. A brotlud tout ; one who lures 
men down alleys in order that others mav rob 
thmri : Australian c. : since ca. 1920. See Under¬ 
world. 

lump, n.— 4. Short for lump of lead {Did.) ■. late 
C. 19 20. 

lump, V., 2 (p. 499) has survi\cd in (’ockney (A. 
Neil Lvons, Hookey, 1902), though ob. by 1910. 

lump into. To do (a job) with \ igour : Cockneys’: 
late ('. 19-20. Esp. as adjuration, lump into iff 

lump of lead.-- 2. (Loaf of) bread ; Australian 
rhyming s. : (!. 20, 

lumpy, 2 (p. 500). An earlv instance : Sessions, 
Nov. 28, 1833. 

lunatic soup. Strong drink : New Zealand ; 
C. 20. B., 1911, ‘ Lack of vigour or colour couldnot 

. . . be a charg(‘ levelled against such terms for 
strong drink as lunatic soti/i, Africa speaks, plonk, 
steam, red Ned, or sheep v'ush ’. In .Xustraha it 
specifically - ‘ cheap, red wint' ’ (B., 1942). Els(‘- 
where (Michael Harrison, Rf ported Safe .irrival, 
1943) we find the variant lunatic's broth. 

lung. A drawbar: (kinadian railroadmen's 
(- 1931). 

lurcher. A larrikin, a stri'id tough : Australian 
low : G. 20. B., 1942. 

lurid limit, the. The very limit : Australian : 
since ca. 1925. Baker. Cf. English the ruddy 
limit. 

lurk, n., 1, is far from ob. in Australia in its 
nuance ‘ a racket’ (Sidney J. Baker, h'tter in The 
Observer, Nov. 13, 1938).--3. Direct e.x Slielta : 

B. & L.—5. A hanger-on; an eavesdro]){aT ; a 
sneak : Australian low : C. 20. Baker. 

lum. Scrotum; since ca. 1910. Origin? Perhaps 
a perversion ex ‘ to lean 

lush, adj.-- 3. As an extension of sense 1 it also - 
paralytic or lialf-witted : c. : C. 20.—4. Dainty : 
Eton; from ca. LSbO ; ob. B. & L.—5. (Of a 
girl) extremely attractive ; esp. sexually : Ser¬ 
vices ; since ca. 1938. Granville, ‘ Rivals “ smash¬ 
ing ’’ in popularity on the lower deck Granvilh^ 
tlcrives it ex luscious and he may be right. I 
})ropose, howeviT, an extension of lush as in S.E. 

‘ lush grass ’, where it = ‘ fresh and juicy ’ : cf. 
juicy, 1 and b (j). 44b).—b. (Of creature comforts) 
rich ; ajipctising ; plentiful : Services : 1939 -f-. 

Ex 5. 

lush merchant. A drunkard : Australian : late 

C. 19-20. Baker. 

''‘lush-roller. A pickpocket operating on drunk- 
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ardfl, half-wits, paralytics: c. : G. 20. {The 
Evening News, Dec. 9, 193(5, in an able cssayette 
by Graveney Lodge.) See lush in Diet. 

lushings. Australian ^ ariant of lashings (p. 470) : 
G. 20. liak(‘r. 

luxon, adj. J)p luxe : (Lnst's Hospital: C. 20. 
Marples. Ex luxury one or dc luxe one ? 


UAa 

_chirps. Fortune-telling; telling a for¬ 
tune : Shelta : G. 18 -20. H. & L. 
lying in. See he in {Diet.). 
lyonch, gone to. A c.y). of ea. 1030-9 for ‘ gone 
to lunch ’ or anywhere (*lse. .lames Stre('t, ('arhon 
Monoxide, 1037. {Lyons -f- lunch.) Ex a famous 
L 3 'ons advertisciueiit. 


M 


M.I.K. Go ahead and eat it ! : domestic c.p. ; 
late (’. 10-20. 1.(‘. more in tlie kit(‘hen : contrast 

F. H.B. (F. V\'. Thomas, private letter, 1030.) 

M.Y.O.B. Mind your own business : 20. 

ma.—-4. One’s wife : lower-middle-class term of 
address : mid-(\ 10 -20. Robert Eton, The Bus 
Leaves for the Village, 103(5. 

ma-in-law. Motlun-m law ; humorous : late C. 
19-20. 

ma-ta. See mata. 

maalish, adj. IndiffiTcnt ; ‘ easy ’ ; esp. ‘ T’m 
maahsh1 (hm’t mind, ('ither way; Em agree¬ 
able : Army : since ca. 1020. 

mac, 2 (p. r>()2). Nuance ‘ mud .scrafied or swejit 
from wacadamised roads ’ : ISfil, Mayhew, Tl. 

macaroni, 3 (p. 502). Also, e.sp. m 1040-4, an 
Italian aircraft (Jackson).—5. A ‘ pony ' (£2r)) : 
(\ 20. Ex sense 4,— (5. Lengths of (dectne tlex : 
cinematogra]»hic : since ca. 1025. Laurence 
Moynell, The House ni the Hills, 1037. 

macaroon, confiscate the. See confiscate the 
macaroon {Diet.). R. & L. : nionojioLse the 
macaroon. 

MacDonald, do a. To d<-sert. one's ])arty ; 
Labour Ltviders’ : since ca. 1020. Like most 
political gibes, this one is unfair. 

*mace, get stuff on the ; often as vbl n., get¬ 
ting . . . To obtain goods ])V false jirctenees : c. ; 
late C;. 19-20. {The Yorkshire Post, latish May 
1937.) 

MacGinnis (or McGinnis or Magiunis) on, put the. 

To render an o]>])onent hors-di -eonihat ■. Anstralian : 

G. 20. IL, 1042. fix wn*sthng ?—2. Hence, to 
put pressure on : since ca. 1010. 

machin. A merchant: pidgin; from ca. 1830. 
B. & L. 

Mackay, the real (p. 503). No ; almost certainly 
the U.S. Mc('oy is a folk-etymologising of Mackay ; 
the real Mackay (from some forgotten eponym) 
dates from well before 1000, and may ong. have 
been Australian, ‘ Tom G-ollins ’ Joseph Furphy’s 
S\ich Is Life, 1903, containing ‘Then; xvas an 
indescribable something . . . which made us feel 
that station aristocracy to be mere bourgeoisie, 
and ourselves the real Mackay 
macky. See makki. 

Macready pauses ! A theatrical c.p. apjilied to 
an actor that pauses too long : since ca. 18,55. 
William Macready (1793-1873), the great mid-G. 19 
actor, had a habit of pausing inordinately in any 
emphatic or dramatic speech, (Communicated by 
Wilfred Granville.) 

mad ; esp. in this is mad, that’s excellent: South 
African : since ca. 1020. 

mad as a cut snake. Very mad ; exceedingly 
angry : Australian : from ca. 1890. Here, cut -- 
oastrated. Other Australian similes are mad as a 


beetle — a Chinaman—a dingbat—a goanna—a gum- 
tree full of gal ah s — a snahe : J{,, 1042. 

mad dog. 2. ‘An account which the debtor 
refuses to ]>Hy,’ R., 1042 : Australian : G. 20. See 
tie up a dog. —3. ‘An unpaid .score at a ])ubljc- 
housc ’ (Raker) : Australian : (’. 20. 

mad ear. Si c ear-mad. 
mad Greek. See * J'avern terms *, § 2. 
mad haddock. A wry cecmitric, a crazy, or a 
very foolish ]>crHon : Australian : ('. 2(1. Rakm-. 

mad Mick. A jiick : Australian : since late 
(\ 10. K, 1042. 

mad mile, the. That jiart of the IVrth Eremuntle 
road winch runs through (larcmont ; W'. Aus¬ 

tralian : sirna* ca, 1020. Raker. 

mad nurse. ‘ A nurse attending on insane 
liatients’ (O.E.D.); coll.: mid-G. 18-20; ob. 
{The World, 175;{.) 

madam, n. (]>. 503). Smise 4 should be 3.—4. 
(Ex 1.) As proper madam, it — a girl with a bad 
temjicr : a proper liitU madam, a girl child with one : 
lower-niiddlt' and lower classes’ : ('. 10 20. 

'^madam, v. To tell a tall story ; ‘ ]>itch the 

talc ’ ; c. ; from ca. 1030. In, e.g., F, 1). Sharpt', 
The Flying Sgnad, 1038. lex madam, n., 3. 

madame, the. The owner or tin* managmess of a 
brothi'l : imd-('. 10 2(>. So often slic is I’rcnch. . . . 

Madame Bishop. A drink (]»ort. sugar, nutmeg) : 
Australian: ca. 1880 1020. Raker. Ex a formerlv 
well-known hoUd-kcepi'r. 

madder. An uniisual or eccentric boy : Harrow 
School; (!. 20. Lunn. Ry ‘the Oxford -cr ’ ox 
mad ma n. 

made of money P, do you t hink I’m ; or you 
must think I’m ... A C.]>. to a financial importu¬ 
nate : G. 20. 

made up. J’romoUM (stages ; L.A.C’.-W.O.) : 

R.A.F. coll. : since 1025. 11. & P. Ex the social 

sense, ‘ painted and powdered 
Mademoiselle from Armenteers has, from 1919 
and esj>. among Gockneys, been the bunale counter¬ 
part—^oce. the com})anion—of Ballocky Bill the 
Sailor {])ict.). 

Mae West. A life-jacket worn by aircrews : 
K.A.F. : since 1937 or 1938, ‘ A pilot “ gotxs to the 

movies ”... wearing a “ Mao West ”—a life¬ 
jacket which bulges in the right places—in case he 
lands in the water,’ Allan A. Michie & Isabel Waitt, 

‘ Air Slanguage ’ in The Header's Digest of Feb. 
1941 ; Jackson, 1943, ‘ The film actress Mae West 
being CHiM‘cially notable for her buxom bosom, 
thereby assuring for herself a place in the dictionary. 
Now used officially.’ 

mafoo. A horse-boy ; groom ; ]>idgin ; mid- 
C. 19-20. B. & L. Ex cultured Chinese mruih, a 
horse. 

mag, n.—9 (pron. madge). A magistrate ; police- 
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mt'n’rt : sinoo ca. 1H7(). Khk st Raymond, We the 
Arcnsed. lUlJ.'i. 

maggie <>r MaRgie.—5. A MiIoh elcmon- 

tary training aircraft: R.A.F. : niiico oa. 1938. 
{K. P., ‘Air Warfare and its Sluri^ ’ in The New 
SlatcHman, Sc])t. 19, 1942.) I.c. ‘ i/oyjater—(>. 
A wagneUr mine ; Naval : 1939 i . 

Magffie Miller. That method of waHhinp elothcH 
wlvii'h coii.siHt.s in towing them fiver the atern while 
the Hhi^> is under way ; Naval ; lat<^ i). 19 29. 
(iranville, ‘ The origin, like that of most naval 
nlan^ terms, is lost in ohseurity ’ : true; vfd. ]M‘rha]»s 
it is Maggie beoause that is a nam»‘ eoniinon amon^ 
washt^rwoinen, and as for Mdlrr well, s(‘(“ Andjru' 
Millar (|). 13). The Navy's waslu'rwoman ? 

Maf;^e Moores, ofUm shortf Uf'd to maggu'», IS 
Australian rhyming s. for (woimm’s) drawers : ('. 20. 

B., 1942. 

maggot, gallop one’s. Si e gallop one’s maggot, 
maggot-brained. Sfs* ' F.pithets ’. 
maggoty. —2. ‘ An^rv, irntahle, “ snooty ” * 
(Baker) : Australian . sinee cia. 1920. 

magic circle, the. ' 'fhe area within a quarter- 
mile radius of Pu'eadilly Cireus,’ llerh«‘rt Ho(lg<>, 
It's Ih-augfitg in Front. 1938 ; London taxi-drivers': 
since ea. 1920. Plenty f>f ‘ jehs ’. 

magic doctors. (Jround-stafl'en^onfSTs ; B..\.F. : 
ea. 1930-42. th«*n oh. Thr W'prkh/ Ttdrgrapft, 
dan. 2.-), 1941. 

Maginnis. Se<‘ MacGinnis. 

magpie. “• A Magpie, a South .Australian : 
(’. 20. Bakf'r.—S, .\n ollieial that leaves State 
jiajKTs in a ear or taxi : sinef* ea. 1938. 

mahogany slosh. <'ook-sho]», or eo|h‘e-st;dl. tea : 
(t)eknevs’ : from ea. 1890. f'\ the (S)lour and the 

taste. 

maid, V. 'Po act. as maul to theatrical ef»ll. : 
<20. Somerset- Mau;_diani. Thxih''. 19.37, I'm 
yoiinp; enoii^di to dn'ss 'er. And maid 'or." ’ 

maiden. 3. A maidmi s]s-eeh . Parliamentary 
coll. late (19 20 -—L Cloves; ])(‘p]X‘rmint : 
.Xnsfrahan . ea 1870 1920. B., 1942.- Pto- 

hationary nurse that ]»ays less and do(*s more work : 
.Norland nursf*s' . smee ea. 1920. 

maiden’s blush, (hneer heer and ras]>herry 
<‘ordial : Australian ; ('. 20. Bak<-r. 

maid’s ring. Phi* h\men: ( oeknev coll.: C. 
19-20. 

maid’s water. .Any weak dnnk ; esp. of tea : 
.Australian : lat<* C. 19 20. Baker. 

*mail, n. A lujiioi’-earrier for an ilheit grog¬ 
shop ; South Afnoaii e. • ('. 20. The ('ape Tinnw. 
.May 23. 1940. lie earries inqiortant. ‘ messages '. 

mail run, the. Pegular raids on Benghazi : 
R.A.F. : 1941-3. 

maillhfta or mailyas. Fingers ; Shelta : C. 18 20. 

B. & L. Whence mauley {I>ict.). 

main-brace,splice the. Phe detinition shf>uld he : 
to give out a douhle ration of grog, to eelehrate 
some special evimt. 

main iron or main stem ; main pin. A main 
track (railway line); an ofticial ; ('anaflian rail¬ 

roadmen’s (— 1931). 

maipan. A steward : (Canton) pidgin : mid- 

C. 19-20. B. & L. C(>rru])tion of cow/imf/ore. 
major domo. See ‘ Tavern terms ’, § 5. 

Major Loder. Soda: rhyming slang : C. 20. 
major operation. Cutting a person dead : since 

ca. 1935. 

Major Stevens. Kvens (in betting) : rh^^ming : 
C. 20. 

D.U.E. 


make a bolt of it. To run away : decamp : 
coll. : from ca. 18.30 : slightly f)b. B. & L. 
make a box of. See box of... 
make a break. See break ... 
make a clean job of it. See job of it.. • 
make a (dead) bird of. Se e bird of... 
make a kick. To raise an objection : pro¬ 
letarian ; from ca. 1800. B. & L. Cf. kick, n., 7 
{Diet.). 

make a long nose. S(‘e. long nose_ {Did.). 

make a loose. Si e ‘ Verbs ’. 
make a noise. St c^ noise, make a. 
make a noise like a ... Sec noise ... 
make a sale. To Vfimit : Now Zealand low 
C. 20. B.. 1941. 

make and mend. —2. llcnots off-duty hours: 
since c.a. 1930. 

make (sonuMme) go all unnecessary ; do things to 

(someone). To excite, (*Kp. sexually ; to arousf* 
f'lther jiassifin or a rrif'n' momentary ‘ letch ' : 
since ca. 19.'10. ‘ Sh(‘ made him go all unnecessary, 

the hussy ’ ; ‘ 'Phat girl does things to rne, T don't 
know why ’. 'PIk* irnjilieations are lunctional. 

make it. Tf) succeed ; to become jirosjierous ; 
eolk, adopted from I'.S.A. ca. 1933. Kx make, v., 
5 {Did.). 

make it bad for other people. To set too good 
an exam]>le in one's work : Sf'rvices : since ea. 
192,3. 

make it fly. To sjicnd money very freely ; go 
on the spree ; coll. ; late C. 19-20. ‘ He's making 

it Hy.’ 

make like a boid. See ‘ ('anadian . . .’ 
make mouths (p. -AOli). Read: late C. 16-20: 
S.F. >, ca. 1880, coll. (Shakespeare, Ilamld, TV, iv.) 

make on. 'Po make-heheve. to ‘pretend’: 
chiMren’s : 20. ‘ Ta't's make on ' ’ 

'“make one’s expenses. 'I'c gamble in the train : 
cardshaqx rs’c. : late C. 19-20. 

make one’s number. To get oneself acquainted 
in th(‘ right quarter ; Army, mostly ofiicers' : 
since ea. 19.30. F. P.. ' In Aless and Field ’—Idie 
New State.'inuin, .Aug. 1, 1942. 'I’elephonic. 

'“make perde. To cause trouble : South African 
c. (and. by 1940, also low .s.) : late C. 19-20. The 
( ape Times, .lunc 3, P>46. l.it., perde is Afrikaans 
lor ‘ horsf's ’ : cf. Dutch paarde, a horse. 

make the chimney smoke. To cause the female 
to ex])crience t.hc orgasm : low : niid-C^ 19 20. 
make up. 'i’o ]>romote. See made up. 
make up the log. See log, make up the. 
make yotirself at our house ! A jocular coll, 
variation, m ('. 20, of S.IO. make yourself at home. 
It is a c.p., now sliglitly oh. 

makee. ‘ '! »' make, do, cause, effect ’ : pidgin : 
(*.19 20. B. & L. 

makes one (osp. you) shit through the eye of a 
needle, to w inch is oftmi added without splashing 
the sides. A low, mostly ('ockneys’ c.p. applied to 
any subatanee that causes diarrheea : late 19 20. 

makes you think (.doesn’tit) I A humorous e.j). 
in the Services since 1939. H. &, P. 

making a trundle for a goose’s eye or a whim- 
wham for a goose. See weaving leather aprons 
{Did.). 

making dolls’ eyes, or putting spots on dominoes. 
A c.p. rcjdy to somebody asking what one does for 
a living : (\ 20. 

TTi ftkki (}>ron. macky). A machine-gun : infantry¬ 
men’s : 1914 i ; oh. by 1940. Ex ‘ machine '. 
makoo. (Predicatixe only.) Out of stock; 

00 





MALE-MULES 

gone; none : Army: 1914-18. Corruption of 

napoo {Did.). 

male-mules ; callibisters. (Human) testicles: 
C. 10-17. In Jlahelais, c-allibistris = the penis. 

maleesh (p. oOC) : also much used hy R.A.F. 
re^^ulars siiiue ca. 1918 (rartridgc, 194.5). JSeo 

maalish. 

malleeroot. A prostitute: Australian rhyming : 
C. 20. B., 1942. With a pun on root, n., 3 (p. 705). 

mallet, on the. ‘ Having goods on trust,’ Sinks : 
low ; ca. 1825-80. 

malleted. Ke}»rimand('d (hy an ofiicer) : Oih- 
raltar servicemen’s (since ca. 1930) ca. 1940, 
gen. servicemen’s. H. & P. Forcible. 

Maltese lace, or Spanish pennants. Frayed edgi s 
of well-worn bell-bottomed trousers (Royal Navy) ; 
frayed shirt-cuflfs, etc. (Royal and Merchant Navies) : 
since ca. 1905. Wilfred Granville, Sea Slang of the 
20th Century^ 1949. 

Malts. Jose. 

malty cove. A beer drinker : low London : ca. 
1825-80. Sinks, \UH. 

mammoth. Huge : coll. : from ca. 1920. The 
reviewer of the Ist ed. in The Tnms Literaly 
Snppletnerd, March 20, 1937, ‘ If “ demon ” is an 
adjective, wh}' not “ mammoth ” ? Fx circus- and 
show-men's hyperbole.— 2. Hence, excellent : 
Naval: since 1938. 

man, n.—7. A pimp : white-.sla\ ers’ c. : late 
C, 19-20. (A. Londres, The Rixid to Buenos Ayre^, 

1928.) 

man, dead.— 2, 3, 4 : see dead man (p. 210). 
man, old. —5. The penis : late ('. 19-2(f 
man at the duff. See duff, man at the in Did. 
man(-)man. Gradually ; little by little : jiulgin : 
from ca. 1860. B. & L. It. luano inano in same 
sense. 

♦man of the world. A professional thief: c. ; 
from ca. 1870 ; cb. Ibid. 

man-sized job. A difficult task : since ca. 1925 : 
coU. >, by 1945, familiar S.F. 

man-trap. —4. (Ex 1 : p. 508.) Any attractive 
man-hunting female : G. 20. Eden Iffiilljiutts, 
The. Beacon, 1911. 

manage it. To ‘ get off ’ with a fellow ; to get 
married : feminine coll. : 20. 

manager. The head of one’s department at a 
H.Q. : Array officers’ : since ca. 1934. Ex 
managing director (p. 508). 
manahve. Bee man alive ! in Did, 

Manchesters. Female breasts : low: late C. 
19-20. Disguised or shortened rhyming s. ? 

mangle.— 3. A bicycle : Australian : since ca. 
1920. B., 1942.—4. A mangold wurzel : farm 

labourers’ : late C. 19-20. Via Tnangol, slovenly 
for marujold. 

mankie or mank(e)y. Rotten ; very inferior; 
Cockneys’ : C. 20. I’rob. ex Fr. manque. 
manner, all. Bee all manner, 
manual exercises. (Mostly male) masturbation : 
low : 20. 

Maori is the original and correct form of Mary, 3. 
marble. ‘ A word T have heard used in the Cape 
[Province], mostly from people attending Rhodes 
University College, Grahamstown, is nuirhle. 
Examples are : “His marble is high ”—he is 
“ well in ” (with such-and-such a person). “ He is 
polishing his marble with so-and-so ” - - he is 
trying to ingratiate himself,’ A. M. Brown of 
Bulawayo, letter of Ajiril 15, 1938. 
marble, pass in one^S. To die : Australian : 


MAXRY UP 

C. 20. B., 1942. Variant of U.S. pass in one's 

checks. 

Marble Arch. The Arco Pliilaenorum near El 
Agheila, N. Africa : Army : 1913. 

marched, get. To makr* a formal com])laint to 
the 0.0. : Army coll., es]). among regulars ; C. 20. 
One is marched in by an N.(\0. 

marching money. Travelling exjxuises : Aus¬ 
tralian : since 1918-19. Baker. 

Maren or marinette. A d/r/niK* Wmi -. Naval: 
1941 I . Granville, “ Em])loyed at a Boyal Marine 
Barracks , . , distinguished from their sisters by thi* 
Marine badge on their caps in place ot the H.M.S. 
ribluai ’. 

margariny. Of or like margarine : coll. : C. 20. 
In, e.g., A. Neil Lyons, ('Inra, 1912. 

Margery Jane. Margarim* : lower-C'lasses : ca. 
1900-20. Mary Higgs, (iliiiipses into the Abyss, 
1906. (T. marge {Did.). 

*mari. A marijuana cigarette : since late 1920's : 
c. until ca. 1935, then s. 

Mariners breakfast. Pare for ‘ 11 ’ in the game 
of House : mostly Naval : C. 20. Michael Harrison, 
Reported Safe Arrival, 1943. 

marinette. Bee Maren. 

marionette. A minaret, : Regulu- Armv : mid- 
C. 19-20. By ‘ Hobson-.lobson '. 

mark, n.—9. A taxicab rank ; taxi-drivers’ : 
since ca. 1910. HerlxTt Hodge, i'ab. Sir?. 1939. 

mark, v.—2. Be(‘ mark it. 3. 'I’o geld (lambs) : 
Australian rural : (1. 20. B., HM2. 

mark, get a. (Of a juibhcan) to be fined for 
illicit practice : Australian: ('.20. Baki'r. Short 
for get a black mark. 

mark, work the. Si e work the mark ( Did.). 
mark it. To be careful : (^)ckney coll. : from ca. 
1880. Pugh (2) : ‘ “ Let’s go,” said Judith. “ It’s 
m'arly twelve o’clock. Must bt*. I’ll g(*t th(' key of 
the street if I don't mark it.’’ ’ I.e. ‘ watch one’s 
8te]> ’. 

mark of the beast. Add :—Ex 3. Bca^ M.B. in 

Did. 

mark time on. To wait for : Armv: 1939-45. 
marker. 4. A rear-end signal : Ganadian rail¬ 
roadmen's coll. (— 1931). 

markers steady, be on. To be quit.<*. sober and 
without a tremor, es]). after a drinking-bout : 
Army : since ca. 1930. fix the ordiu* ‘ Markers 
steady ! ’ given to the N.C.O.’s (or others) acting 
as markers t() the jilatoon rir sipiads before a parade. 

market, go to. —2. To become angry, complain 
bitterly; Australian ; (\ 20. B., 1942. 

Marks. A Marks & SjKuieer store : coll. : since 
ca. 1925. Gf. Timothy’s and 'WooUy’s. 

marmalade is svnonvmous with scrambled eggs : 
R.A.E. : since ca. 1938. H. & P. Ex the gold- 
coloured braid. 

married but not churched. A living-together 
unmarried : almost a c.p. : late G. 19-20. 

married crexiks. An Army ti^rm dating from ca. 
1885. Richards, ‘ Men and wives married on the 
strength of the Riigiment were called the “ married 
crocks One had to have five years’ service and 
be twenty-six years of age before one could get 
married on the strength. A regular number of 
married men were allowial in each regiment.’ 

married man’s friend, the. The war-time black¬ 
out : 1939-45. It enabled him to take out other 
women without fear of being seen by ‘ friendly * 
iieighhours. 

marry up. —2. An expression often used by 
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aiictioneorH, it means ‘ to put one lot with another ’; 
often an article of little value that would be difficult 
to get a bid for by itsi'lf in ‘ married up ’ w-ith 
Homething for which there is likely to be a g<)od 
demand and the two articles wAd as one lot; coll. : 
C. 20. 

Marsel. Marseilles ; Kegular Army ; C. 2(t 
marshall of the held. 8ee ‘ Tavern terms § b. 
marsingan. A machine-gun ; Regular Army : 
C. 20. 

martins. The hands : low (and parlyaree ?) : ea. 
1800-1014. 1*. R. Emerson, Sigrwr Lippo, 18011. 

Ex Tt. viani (of. Er. mniiis) ? 

Mary. Sense 1 (p. ffll) not ob., Sidney Baker, 
letter of 1040, tells me.—2. The inseparable nick¬ 
name of men surnamed Hook : 20. Why ?—3. 

Air Marshal Sir Arthur Eunningham : R.A.F. : 
19.39-f-. A corruption of Maori: he came from 
N(‘w Zealand. 

Mary Ann.—0 . See clock, n., 4. 

Marylebone kick. A kick in the Ixdlv: ea. 
1820 80. SjwEs-, 1848. 

masby. A motor anti-submai'ine boat (with <an 
affectionate y added for euphony) : Naval : since 
ea. I(i40. (Granville.) 

mash, n. -f). Hence, sentimental nonsense : Aus¬ 
tralian ; MiKM' ea. 1020. B., 1042. 

masheen. A cat: Shelta : (;. 18-20. .B. & L. 

mast. A j>m (in golf) : trawlermen’s : since ca. 
H)20. The 1 hilly Mail, Aug. 10, 1030. Humorous. 

master. A master-at-arms ; Naval coll. : ('. 20. 
—2. As l/if inaslrr, conductor of a train : Canadian 
railroadnu'u’s (-- 1031). Humorous. 

Master, the. dohn ( 'orlctt, editor of The Sporting 
Tinas in the 1880's and -OO's : sporting and social. 
It com|)lenients the Mate ( 

Master Controller ; Master Gunner. See'Ta \ern 
terms ’, § 5, § 7. 

master maniac; master mind. A ma8t(*r 
mechanic; trainmaster oi yardmaster or conductor 
fir tram-dispatchcr : ( aiiadian railidadmeii’s ; C. 

20 . 

Master of a ship. Sei' ‘ 'i’aveni terms ’. 7. 

Master of Art. See ‘ Tavi-rn terms § 3, b. 
Master of ceremonies. That ’])lanc whu h hovers 
high over th(* target to dir(*ct a bombing raid : Air 
Force ; 1041 a- . 

Master of Misrule—of the Ceremonies of the 
Novelties—of the Ordnance—of the Wai’drobe. See 

‘ Tavern terms '. ^ d. § d. ^ d, § (>. d. 

master^S mate. See ‘ 'ravern l.erms 7. 
mata ; OCC. ma-ta. Mother ; jiidgm ; ('. 10-20. 
B. L. 

match and make a dispatch is a South African 
low H. variation of hatch, match and disjiafch column 
(p. 378) ; G. 20. The ('ape Tinas, .Iiine 3, 1940. 

mat(e)y. —2. (Gen. in pi. and as maties.) A dock¬ 
yard labourer: nautical: G. 20. ‘'fafTrail.’—3. 

A (hos])ital) matron, esp. in a wdrkhoiise : 1867, 

A. Mayhevv, Pared with Hold: ob. 

matha ; mathemat. IMathematics ; mathema¬ 
tician : Ghrist's Hos])ital : since ca. 1870. J. S. 
Farmer, Public School Word Book, 1000. 

matlOW, 1 (p. 612). ‘ Taffrail ’ has pi. nmtloes. —• 

2. Hence, like Fleet Air Arm wallah, a member of 
the Fleet Air Arm : Services (c8]>. R.A.F.) : since 
ca. 1918. Partridge, 1046. 

matspeak. ‘ Six])enc(; from everyone for the seats 
in the cathedral ’ : church s. : ca. 1870-1900. 

B. & L. 

nri ft iil . A, or to, wrestle for the ball when, in 


Rugby football, it is ‘ held * over the goal-line 
London schools’ coll, ; ca. 1876-1914. 
mauld is an OCC. spelling of mauled {Diet.). 
mauler, ‘ hand, fist ’ (p. 613) : much earlier in 
\V. T. Moncrieff, The Collegians, 1820, and in 
Sessions, 1832. 

*maut is an occ. (-. 17-18 spelling of mort, q.v. 
Ned Ward has it in 1700. (Matthews.) 

McFluffer. See Major McFluffer {Did.). 
McGinnis. See MacGinnis. 

Me. A Messerschmitt fighter ’plane ; 1940, 

BeiTey. See He, Me and You and cf. MeSS and 
Messer. 

meadow mayonnaise. Airy talk; worthlcsH 
asKiiranccH ; Australian ; since ca. 1930. B., 1942. 

\Vdth a pun on bullshit (found in meadows). 

meal is dough, one’s. See cake is dough, one’s 

{Diet.). 

mealy-back. A cicada : Australian ; late 0. 
19 20. Baker. 

mean as a Christian, as. Very mean : ilewish 
<-oll. : G. 19-20. 'fit for tat. 

mean he (or she) wouldn’t give anyone a fright, 
he (or she) is so. A C.p. applied to a very mean, 
close-fiated ])erHon : (^, 20. Variant; {s)he wonldn t 
sjnt in your mouth if your throat was on fire : since 
ca. 191d. 

meanie or -y. A ]>er8on reluctant to pay his 
sliai-e : Services: since ca. 1930, H, & B., 1943. 
f)iminutive of 7nean. Ex the more usual sense, a 
mean ])erson : lower-middle class coll. : (’, 20. 

meant. (Of a horse) meant to w in : turf : from 
ca. 1860; ob. B. & L. By cryjitic abridgement. 

measure (someone’s) dayhghts for mourning. To 
give (him) a black-eye : boxing : ea, lSlO-60. 
G'eorg(‘ Godfrey, History, 1828. Gf. measured for 
( Dirt.). 

meat and drink. —2. A eoektail in which an egg is 
beaten Ufi : A\ est Indian : from ca. 1870. B, & L. 

meat and two veg. A man's sexual organs: 
low : C. 20. See meat, 2 (p. 514), and of. veg., 
(p. 931). 

meat-drink-washing-and-lodging. A s]>irituous 
lujiior, prob. gill : ca. 1720-60. Anon, T/n Quaker's 
Opita 1728 (see quot’n at bunter’s tea). 

meat-mincer. The moutli : pugilistic ; ca. 1840- 
90. Augustus Mayhew', Pared irith (laid, 1867. 
3’he prototvqie of mechanical mixers. 

meat wag(g)on. An ambulance (flying or other) : 
B.A.F. : since ea. 1926. Jackson. Gf. blood 
wagon. 

meaters. A dissection class ; di.sseetFion as jiart 
of a medical course : medical students’ : from ca. 
1910. Ex meat by ‘the Oxford -er'. 

mech. Medianic ; esp. in the old air niech of 
the B.F.G. and the current flight meeh of the Air 
Force: coll. : since ea. 1912. Gf, ack emma, q.v, 
Med, the. The ISIediterramaui ; G. 20. Richard 
Llewellyn, A'o'nc But The Lota Iy Heart, 1943. 
Hence Med as adjective. 

medals, he (she, you) didn’t win any (sol,, no). 
Ho (etc.) profil'd nothing ; Gocknev c.p. : from 
late 1918. 

medical. An examination by a Medical Board : 
since ca. 1914 : eoll. -, by 1940, S.E. 

meet has, since ea. 1919, been also English coll,— 
though non-aristocratic. 

meg. The cinematic variant of the next : since 
ca. 1912. ('aineron Mcf’abe, The Fare, 1937. 

megger. Megaj>hone : since oa. 1920. ‘The 
Oxfortl -er.' 
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*megsmeil. ‘ North (Country torni for card- 
sharpers,’ F. D. vSharj)e, The Squad, 103S : 

c. : late C. 19-20. Fliorudie variant of magsman 
(p. r)0r>), 

meh-meh-meh . . . ‘ 'rhe bleat, repeatt'd ad 

nauseam, of troops (jiuMieiiig for breakfast, dinner, 
tea and supfX'r, for elothinj.^. supj)lies, inoeulatioji ; 
Hocking here and she])h(‘rded there. A World 
War II contribution by tlie ordinary man in 
uniform to philosopliy and language ’ (Atkinson) : 
Forces’ ; 19119-4.') and after. 

Mei-le-kween-kwok. American ; pidgin : mid- 
C. 19-20. H. & L. \’ia 'Mclicati. 

mell.—2. A smell ; nursery: mid-(^ 19-20. Kx 
baby-talk. 

mellish (p. 516). Also, money in general : 

mainly ])ugilistic or, rather, s])orting ; ea. iSl,5-6(). 
Boxiana, IV, 1S24, ‘The vutor . . . lianding him 
over a little Mellish : “ ^\’eleome sweetener of 
human ills the inner quotation suggi'stmg that 
the etymology is Latin inrl, ‘ honey ’. 

melon-head. A (!, 20 elaboration of melon, 2 
(p. 516). B., 1042. 

melt, V.—6. 'J’o (‘X]M'ri(‘nee the sexual spasm : 
(slightly eujihemistic) coll. ; mid-(’. 10-20. 

melthog. A shirt ; Shelta : (’. lS-20. B. & L. 
Whence mill-tag or mill-tog q.\. 

[Men. In the first quarter of ('. IH, e.sp. m 
London, the following—eulh'd by Matthews from 
the vtTy rejiresentative Ned Ward—are th<‘ general 
s. and coll, nanies for men, apart from the ()ecu])a- 
tional and the Begional (q(j.v\) :■ Friiuids were 
chaps (1715) or chnm<t (1722); a ])l(*asant or a 
boon companion was a merry grig (1715), merry snoh 
(1715), or golly tit (1714); contenqituoiisly, a 
married man was a hiig-hoohy (1703) or cs/zii/g* (1709): 
a chatterer was either a prattle-box or a iatth -basket 
(both in 1703) ; a miser, a lore-penny (1703) ; a. 
tell-tale, a blab (1714) ; an I'xjiert at games was 
thus early known as a dab (1715); squabs (1722) 
were fat people ; n grumbler was a grizzli (1703) or 
a grumhletonian (1714) ; a mean, desfuiable or 
surly fellow was a cuff (1703), a scab (1715), a suab 
(1709), a grave noddy (1703) or a muck-worm (1793). 
*()|X'n to query : see smug {Diet.), n., L] 
menace. A ])er8on that is a borti or a geiuTal 
nuisance : coll. ; since early 1930's. 

mendic. Sick, ill ; Australian : since ca, 1925. 
B., 1942. Fx ‘ merulirant ’ ? Many beggars look 
sick, many are ill. 

mentioned in despatches. To hav<- one's name 
a])}K‘ar in a newsjiaper. a parish magazine, or eviui 
on a notice-board : jocular : 1940 ; . 

Merchant venturer. See ‘ Tavern terms § 3, d. 
Merchy. Merchiston : Scottish I’ublic Schools’ : 
late {'. 19 -20. Ian Miller, School Tie, 1935. 

mercy launch. An air-sea rescue launch : Air 
Force : 1939-45. 

mere. Foolish; inept ; ridiculous : mostly 
Society : since ca. 1939. Ferhaps ex ‘ merely 
ridiculous ’. 

Meredith ! we’re in ! A c.p. uttered when om^ 
succeeds in onU'ring a jilace (e.g, a U*a-shoj)) just 
before closing-time : from ca. 1910. O. F. Gregg, 
Tragedy at Wembley, 1!)36. Fx a music-hall story. 

merely fooling about, or with caj)itals. A Naval 
term of 1915, thus in W. McFee, North of Suez, 1930, 
‘ “ Merchant Fleet Auxiliary ...” “ . . . They 

used to call them Mcndy Fooling About, but that's 
a libel. They’re good men.” ’ (Jf. Really Not A 
Sailor {Diet.). 


merino, pure (p. 517).—2. H<*nce, adj., ‘ of tho 
best quality ’ : Australian coll. ; late G. 19-20. 

B. . 1942. 

merp. A specic^s of marble (as used in the game 
of marbles) : children’s ; lat<‘ (’. 19-20. The 

Manchester Evening News, .March 27, 1939. F.x 
dial mirk, ‘ dusky, dingy, drab ’ ? 

merry grig ; merry snob. See ‘ Men 
merry hewt or merryheart. A sweeth<*a.rt: C. 2o. 
Rhyming on tart. 

merry widows. ‘ Broad-gauge sh(*aring combs 
and cutter u.sed by fast machine shearei*s ’ (B., 1942) : 
Australian rural : since ca. 1910. They fairly dance 
over the slaaqi's body ! 

meshuga. ('rolcrantly homonms in a])plieation.) 
Grazy : .lewish coll. : mid-C. 19 20. Fx Yiddish; 
cf. Hidirew’ meseelt, ‘ wine '. 

Mess ; Messer. A Messersehmitt (German fighter 
aircraft) : H.A.F. : since 1939. ,Jackson, 1913 

{Messer)-, Partndgi'. 1945. ('f. He, Me and You. 

mess, n., 1 (p. 517). shade earlier m Sessions, 
Nov. 2H, 1833. 

mess, ' .—2. (()1 a marru'd piTson) to go (sexualh ) 
w'lth someone else ; low : from ca. 1915. 

mess-traps (p. 51s) is far from obsolescent: it 
occurs m ('. iS. Forester, 'I'he Ship, If>43. and m 
Granville, 1945. 3'he latter defines it as ‘ Mess 
utensils, pots, jians, cutlery, ef.i*.’ 

message by wireless. See wireless. 

Messer. Sm^ Mess. 

■^messer.—-2. A ' near ’ ]trostituto ; an amateur 
not above taking money or a ]>reHent : jirostitutes' 
c. ; from ea. 1915. Low also, though little used by 
harlots, IS whore’s robber, dating from ea. 1916.— 
3. A man, or a woman, that doi‘s not keep to one 
lover : Kov : from ea. 1916. 

mesty, mustee, mestez. A half-caste : Anglo- 
Indian coll.: niid-C. 19 29; ob. B. L. 

met. A wi-atlier rejiort : .Air Force : 1939 -f . 

Cf. 

Met, the. Tla* .Meteorologi(‘al Oflice: Services: 
sme(^ ea. 1925. ib nei'. Met 'tnan or Mets, Mi'tc'oro- 
logieal Ofheer : Si'rvices : since ea. 1929. IL F., 

‘ In Mess and Field The New Statesman, Aug. 1, 
1942; JL k F., 1943.— 5. Fnemy vehieh's (not 
tanks nor guns) ; Fighth Army ; 1941-5. H. & F. 
Fx M.T., ‘ mechanical trans])ort’.- 45. Always the 
Mets, the Metrojiolitan Foliee : ])oliee-oflioc'rs’ : 

C. 29. David Hume, Toast to a ('orjtse, 1!>44. 

Met man. See proc. 

Metaphysics. Sec* ‘ 'Tavern terms ’, § 3, d. 
meth. M«*t}iylated H])irits; 29. Matt Manshall, 
Tramp Royal on the Toby, 1933. Gf. metho (in tho 
Diet.). 

metho. - 2. A Metho is a Methodist : Australian : 
since ca. 1929. B., 1942. 

mets or Mets.— 2. See Met, the, 4, 5, 6, above, 
mezzo brow. Middle-brow (of taste) ; cultured 
coll. ; since the late 193()'8 ; by 1947, slightly ob. 
mi. See ma, 3 {Diet.). 

mibbies. Marbles ; (’ockney schoolchildren’s : 
late G. 19-20. Recorded by d. W. Horsley, / 
Remember, 1912. By affectionate ‘ thinning ’ of 
the predominant vowel-sound. 

mick. —3. Hence, a seaman’s hammoi'k : Naval 
lower-deck : since ca. 1920. H. &, F.~4. The 
head of a penny : Australian two-u]) iilayers’ : 
late G. 19-20. B., 1942. Gf. harp (DtrL). 

Mickey Mouse. ‘ 'The bomb-dropping mechanism 
on some types of bombc'r aircraft is so called beiiause 
it strongly resembles the intricate machinery 
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portrayed by Walt Disney’s [Mic^koy Mouse] 
cartoons,’ II. & P. : R.A.F. ; sincio 1939.—2. A 
motor mechanic: Naval: since 1939 or 1949. 
(Jranvillc. He doe's such vejry odd things, and 
there may be indm'iicc by motor mech. 

micky (or M-), r>; mike (or M-), h. A casu.d 
w'ard : tram])s’ c. : late (J. 19 -20. By rhyming s. 
on spike {Did.). 

micky, do a. A (’. 20 North (Jountry equivalent 
of mike, do a (p. 520). 
micky Ann. See gee-man. 

micky off. d'o ele'cani]), run away : St Bees : 
since ca. 1910. (Mar])l(*.s.) At St Bees, do a mik>' 

IS to br<‘ak bounels (ct. entry on p, 520). 

mid.—3. Mieldlmg, e‘S)). as adv. : mostly le)wer- 
middle class : (). 20. Herbert Jenkins, /w.rs/m. 

*mid-day, a. liread and clie'e'se' : tramps’ c. : 
from ca. 1920. \\'li(*n lie leaves a casual ward in the 

morning, a tramp receives an issue of bread and 
ch<*(*se. 

midday. See Sunday. 

midder. 2. A imdwilery case, i.e a childbirth 
attended by a doctor; jihysicians' • lat<‘ (1. 19 20. 

A. Neil Lyons, Sixpenny 1909, ‘ We get 

about s(‘ven “ midders ” every day ’. This si'iiso 
constit uti's th(‘ imm. origin of sensf' 1 on p. 519. 

middle, n., 2, is found in Breton, Court and 
('ouiitrji, 1013. 

middle-age spread. Paunchine.ss coming in middle 
age : <‘oll. : late (I. 19-20. 

middle-page spread. ‘ Matt<*r printed over the 
centn* of jiages, not uncommon since paper short¬ 
age ’ (Alb(«rt B. Belch, Sept. 5, PJ40) : journalistic : 
P.Hl f . Bimning on the jirec. entry. 

middle pie. j'he stomacli : non-aristocratic ; ca. 
1S70-1910. B. L. 

middle piece (}>. 519). Rather, ca. 18(K> 70. 
The Sporliiuj Magazine, 1817, ‘ .A terrible blow in 
the middle jiii'ce ’ (O.K.l).). Head (1), trunk (2), 
legs (3).—2. Sinks, 1S48, delineH it as the stomach 
or belly. Berluifis tin* midriff is implied both in 
sense 1 and in s<‘ns(' 2. 

♦middleman. ()ne who, Jiroh'ssionally, recovers 
])ro]>crtv from the thief or thieves concerned : c. : 
ca. 183(V-90. B. & L. 

middlin g ! I don't think so ! ; I don't belu'vo 
you ! ; tailors’ ; from ca. 1800. Ibid. 

middy. l']arlier in ‘ .A Real Baddy Real Lift in 
Ireland, 1822. Taffrail ’ writes: ‘We read in 
ncwKpajKT articles and boys’ books of adventure 
of “ middi<*H ”. we Hometinu'S even hear the term 
used in conversation roiiiul tea-tables ashore, but 
to call a jiresent-diiy nndshijnnan a “ middy ” to 
his lace would make him squirm.’ (Iranville, 

‘ Mids ^ Midshiimien. Never “ niidtlies ” in the 
Royal Navy.’ 

*midgic derives directly ex Shelta of C. 18-20. 

B. & L. (Also in Australia : B., 1942.) 
midwaaf or midwaf. A ‘ ^^’aaf ’ N.C.O. ‘ very 

officious with her girls ’ (H. & B.) : W.A.A.F, and 
R.A.F. : 1910 1 . Punning mid-W.A.A.F. and 

midwife. 

miesli is an occ. form of mizzle {Diet.). 
mike, n.—5. Bee micky, above, 
mike-boom; mike slinger. ‘ To follow the 
players about, the “ mike ” [microphone] is moved 
across the floor on a long arm called a “ mike 
boom ”, and its ojK'rator is a ” mike slinger The 
Evening News, Nov. 7, 1939. 

mike out of» take a (or the). See take a mike out 
of. 


mil-mil, v.t. To see : Australian pidgin : from 
ca. 1860. B. & Jj. Ex Aborigine. 

mile, V. To ride on the Ladies’ Alile in Hyde 
Park : Society : ca. 1870-1905. Ibid. 

Miles’ (or Miles’s) boy.—2. ‘ A very knowing lail 
in recfipt of much information ’ ; tailors’ : from 
ca. 1860. Ibid. Ex:— 

Miles’s boy is spotted. A printers’ c.p. (‘ W c 
know all about that ! ’) addri'SHcd to anyone wh", 
in a printing office, begins to spin a yarn : from 
ca. 18.30. Ex Miles, a Hampstead coach-boy 
‘ celebrated for his faculty of diverting the passengers 
with anecdotes and tales ’. (B. & L.) 

milk , v. 5. Ib'nce (?), to remove spot-lamps, 
extra clocks, sjiarc ]>lugs, etc., from second-hand 
cars and, ‘ on the quiet ’, sell them as accessories : 
motor trade : since ca. 1920. Often as vbl n., 
milking. 

milk, come (or get) home with the. See home 
with . . . 

milk, the. The milkman : lower-class coll. : 
1895, W. I’t'tt Ridge, Minor Dialogues. 

milk horse. ‘ A horse entered at a race to make 
moiuy on, and always scratched before the affair 
comes off ’ ; turf : ca. 1865 1910. B. & L. 

milk round. ‘ A run made fairly regularly by a 
squadron or a Force, if it returns to its station or 
base in th(* early morning,’ Partridge, 1945 . 
R.A.F. : 1940 ! . 'C(. :— 
milk train. The early-morning reconnaissance 
flight(s) : R.A.F. : 1940 4 . H. Sc P. Cf. proc. 
entry and mad run. 

milkman, go between the moon and the. Bee 
moon and the milkman ... 

mill, n.—8. .A locomotive (also mill kettle) ; a 
ty|)ewrit(‘r : (Canadian railroadmen’s (— 1931). 

mill, ground and bolted, —I’ve been through the. 

I’m too exjierienced for that ! : nautii'al : mid- 
(;. 19 ‘20 ; ob. B. & L. Cf. miU, go through the 
in the Diet. 

mill, in the. (Imprisoned) in the guard-room : 
military: ca. 1880-1915. Ibid, 
mill kettle. Bee mill, n., 8. 
mill the bowling. Bee mill, v., 7 {Diet.). 

♦mill the quod. See mill a quod ( Diet.). 
miller. —6. A housebreaki'r : c. ; C. 17-mid-19. 
Ex mill, v., 1 {Dirt.). —7. A cicada: Australian: 
C. 20. B., 1942. Cf. mealy back, 

miller’s thumb. Bee miller, drown the ( Dirt. ). 
Millibar Mike. A Meteorological Officer : R.A.F. 
(officers’) : ca. 1940-5. Robert Hinde, letter of 
March 17, 1945. By alliterative personiheation 
and by ref. to millimctric readings. 

milling (around). High-speed flying in and out, 
and across one another’s jiath; or ‘ fl^dng in a 
defensive circh', with the nose of one aircraft a few 
yards from tin* tail of another ’ (Jackson) : R.A.F. : 
1940 -f. Adojitcd from American airmen. 

♦milltag, milltog, milltug. Bee mill-tag {Diet.). 
millwash. Bee i^-wash (Hid.), 
mimming mugger. A buffoon mimic : theatrical: 
niul-(’. 19-20; ob. B. &. L. I.e. miming (cor- 
ruj>t(Hl) + mugger, 3 {Diet.). 

mincing machine, the. ‘ The marshalling area 
meclianism . . . must break u]) units and provide 
mixed loads for the various forms of sea transport,’ 
Gordon Holman, Stand By to Beach, 1944 : Naval, 
mind me !, don’t. B(!e way P, are you in my. 
mind one’s own pigeon. To mind one’s own 
business : New Zealand : C. 20. B., 1941. 

mind your back I Get out of the way ! t Ckick- 
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neys’ 8. (— 1900) >, by 1920, coll. Cf. mind youT 
eye ! and mind the helm !—both in the Diet. 
mind your nose, ducky ! See nosey, 
mind your own lish I Mind vour own business !: 
Australian : C. 20. B., 1942.*' 

mind your three S’s ! See three S’s . . . in the 
Diet. 

minder. —3. Hence, a ‘ con ' man’s assistant, who 
keejjs the victim happy and unconscious : c. : C. 20. 
Cf. sense 2 (p. 522). 

miners up ! See ‘ Brisoner-of-War Slang 14. 
minge, v. ; minger ; ming y. To })rowl about 
in order to discover misderneatioura ; one who does 
this ; addicted thereto : St Bees : C. 20. Mar^des. 
(’f. dial, minch, to mov(‘ stealthily. 

mingy (p. 522). Trob. curnmt throughout C. 20 ; 
cf. the Cockney sense, ^ greedy curnuit cu. 1890- 
1915 and recorded by J. W. Horsley in 1 Rcmeviher, 
1912. 

minions of the moon. ‘ Our night fighters and 
bombers,’ H. & P. ; journalistic, it was jocularly 
taken up by the R.A.P. in 1941-3. Ex the S.K. 
sense, ‘ moonlight-utilisers ’. 

Minnie. The J/i/iistry of Information ; since 
mid-Sept. 1939 ; ob. by 1946. 

minn ow ; usually in pi. A torpedo : Naval : 
since ca. 1937. Cf. mouldy {Diet.). 

mins . At sevi'ral Public Schools, from ca. 1870 
(?), as in Arnold Liinn, Loose. Ends, 1919 ; ‘ Smith 
mins swears h<‘ said “ damn l.e. m?7wr. 

miracles P, do you think (or does he think) I can 
shit ; or I can’t shit miracles ! A c.p. addressed, 
not usually to the person imposing the task but to 
a third party : c.j). : from ca. 1920. (Mostly 

Londoners’.) 

[Miscellanea;—In the early C., 18 Ned Ward has 
—apart from the nii. listed here under ‘ Animals ’, 
‘ Body ’, ‘ Burglars’ tools ’, ‘ Dupes ’, ‘ Ejacula¬ 
tions ’, ‘ Epithets ’, ‘ Food ’, ‘ Fops ’, ‘ Harlots 
‘ Men ’, ‘ Occupational names ’, ‘ Personifications 
‘ Regional names ’, ‘ Rogues ‘ Shortenings ’, 

‘ V’erba ’, ‘ Weapons ’ and ‘ Women ’—the following 
miscellaneous ones, all noted by Matthews :—A 
bedroom, snoring kejimi (1703) ; a privy, bog- 
house (1703) and Jakes (1722). Talk was padding; 
chatter, tiUle.-taltlejt (likewise in 1703) or prittle- 
prattle (1703) ; impudence, bounce (1703) ; a 
quarrel, rattle (1703) ; wind music, tooting (1703), 
and violin music, diddle-diddle (1703). Energy was 
elbow-grease (1709) ; kissing, slip-slop (1703) ; a 
jest, yiftVf (1709) ; parchment dabs (1709) were writs, 
leading to Jiat Castle (1700), a prison; razorrxdge 
(1703), shaving ; fag-end (1703), part near the end ; 
swog (1703), swag (n.); Juggle.. (1714, prob. always 
S.E.), a duping trick; tag rag arul bobtail (1703; 
prob. always IS.E.), rabble ; muckender (1703), a 
swab ; a hat was cit her nab (1703) or mounteer 
(1703), whereas pig-tails were rat's tails (1714); an 
object of name forgotten was a thingum (1703) or a 
what-ye-call-'em (1709).] 

miserable. Close-fisted, stingy : Australian coll. : 
since ca. 1860. ‘ Tom Collins Such Is Life, 1903. 

miserere seat. A seat so constructed that if the 
occupant lall asleep he falls off : ecclesiastical coll : 
C. 19-20; ob. Cf. the slightly different Fr. 
rnisericorde. 

misery, be a. To be peevish; be a peevish 
person : lower classes’, esp. Cockneys’, coll. : from 
ca. 1880. Also get the miseries, to be peevish : id. : 
C. 20. 

mish.—3. A missionary: late C. 19-20. In, 


e.g., C. S. Archer, China Serrant, 1946. Cf. sense 2 
on p. 643. 

mislain, miesli, misli. To rain : Shelta : C. 18- 
20.—2. To go : see mizzle {Diet.). JL & E. 

miss (p. 523). Earlier in W. Bomerset Maugham, 
Liza of Lambeth, 1897.—2. ‘ An omission to lay on 
a sheet [of pajKT] in feeding a printing machine ’ : 
^irinters’ coll. : C. 19 20. B. & L.™ 3. ‘ She being 
taken to be the Eark' of O.vford’s Misse, as at this 
time they began to call lewd women’, John Evelyn's 
Diary, dan. 9, 1662 : (’ourt and Society : ca. 
1660-80. 

Miss Hotbot. See hot-bot. 

Miss Nancy, talk. To talk very iiolitoly; since 
ca. 1910. Wm Riley, Netherleigh, 1916. With the 
implication that such polikmess is effinninate. 

miss one’s figure. To miss a chance ; to make a 
mistake ; non-aristocratic ; from ca. 1860 ; ob. 

B. & L. 

miss the globe. To miss the ball altogether ; 
golfers’ : from ca. 1898. (W. B. Maxwell, W e 

Forget because Must, 1928.) With a pun on 
globe, a sjihere, and on globe, the world. 

missing, (’ourting, courtship : ca. 1830-70. 
Sinks, 1848. 

missy baba. A young lady: Anglo-Indian; mid- 

C. 19-20. B. & L., ‘ Borrowed from the natives, 
baba being mi'ant for baby ’. 

Mister Middleton’s Light Horse. ‘ A flotilla of 

flower-nami'd corvette's. (.After the late Mr 
Middleton, the B.B.C. gardening expert) ’ ; Naval, 
esp. officers’ ; 1939 ■} . Cranville, 

mistura God help ’em. A mixture of dregs and 
drugs administered as a last resort : me<lical: from 
ca. 1860 ; ob. B. & E. 

mit, V. Might: ('ockneys’: since when ? 
Clarence Rook, The J hooligan Xiyhts: 1899. 

miveyormivy. A landlady : mostly (Cockneys’: 
from ca. 1870. B. & E. I’rob. a sense variant of 
miwy, 1 {Diet.). 

miwy. —2. An adept ; a very smart ])eraon ; c. ; 
from ca. 1870. Pugh (2) : ‘ “ He’s a miwy at 

makin’ things easy." “ For himscH. No doubt o’ 
that.” ’ Perhaps ex master [ skilful. 

mix it.—2. Mix it for, to inform against (some¬ 
one) to the police : low ; C. 20. Mark Benney, 
The Big W heel, 1940. Cf. mix up in Diet. 

mix it ; mix it up for ; mix it with. Nee the next 
term, with which they are coiitemjioraneous. 

mixer. —2. One who makes mischief, esp. one 
given to mischief-making ; (k)ckneys’ : from ca. 
1912. E.g. ‘ He's a reg’lar mixer ! He mixed it up 
for me with Joe, and he tried to mix it with 
Tom.’ 

mizzle. —2. To rain ; Shelta : C. 19-20. B. A E. 
Blend of moan and grizzle.--CU. Sc(' die, to. 

•—4. To com])lain ; Australian ; C. 20. Baker. 

mizzle one’s dick. T(i miss one’s passage; 
nautical; since ca. 1880. John Masefield, Sard 
Barker, 1924. Cf. mizzle, p. 525. 

mizzler, needy. See needy mizzler and cf. rum 
mizzler, both in Diet. 

mo.—4. Coll, form of Moses: C. 18-20.—5. 
Nickname for very popular Australian comedian, 
Harry Van dor Sliiica ; since ca. 1930. B., 1942. 

moa, dead as a. Quito dead ; New Zealand 
and Australian coll. . C. 20. Baker. The New 
Zealand moa—a very large bird—is as dead as the 
dodo. 

moab. —3. A receptacle (e.g. a sink, a tub) for 
dirty plates ; Hailey bury ; since ca. 1870. ‘ From 
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Psalm LX. 8, “ Moab is my wash-pot **,’ Marplos. 
Cf. sense 1 (p. 525). 

moan on, have a. To nurse a grudge, a ‘ grouse ’ 
esp. Services : since ca. 1915. See moan on p. 525. 

moaner. A pessimist : Army coll. ; C!. 20, esp. 
1914-18. 

moaning Minnie. An ooc. variant of Mona (see 
Clara).—2. A multi-barrelled German mortar : 
Army: 1941 | . Kchoic. 

mob, n., 5. As ‘ a })artv of men it was whalers’ 
8. of ea. 1820-19(K>. K. \r. Wakefield, Adventure, 
1845 (recorded by B., 1941).—7 survives, however, 
in sense ‘ a young woman ’ (B. & L.); ob. 
mob, V. —:i. See ox up. 

mob up with. To join ; to form two or more 
aeparate entities into a unit or whole : Regular 
Army : since ca. 1917. mob, n., 6 (p. 525). 
mobile, get. See get cracking, 
mobs, adv. See ; 

mobs of. A lary:(‘ numl)er, ev'en a large quantity, 
of; e.g. viohs of stones —birds ■ water : Australian 
coll. : late ('. 19 20. Ex mob, n., 5. This Aus¬ 
tralianism IS explained by Areh<*r Russell, A Tramp- 
Rm/aJ in Wild Australia: 192S 1029 (])ub. in 19,30), 
thus:-~‘So accustomed has the Inlander become 
U> dealing in mobs -mobs of cattle, mobs of horses, 
mobs of sheep, mobs of camels, donkeys, mules, 
goats—that be has come to reckon in no other 
terms of measurement. ... I asked Tuck a 
question . . . : did he think that the Finke River 
country . . . would give us better “ going ” than 
we had met with on the plains. ** Oh, yes,” ho 
drawled, ” mobs better . . . There’ll be mobs of 
water on the track, we’ll get mobs of btHjf a^^ the 
runs, the stages’ll be mobs shorter, an’ there'll be 
mobs bett>(^r carrqung grounds. And of course 
we’ll be able to take it mobs easier.” ’ 

mock. A lialffK'nny : Australian : C. 20. B., 

19-12. What a mockery ! 

mock turtle squadron. ‘ A fleet of dummy ships 
u.sed in wartime to fox the enemy ’ (Granville) : 
Naval officers’ : 1915 : . 

mockered up. Dressed in one’s best ; low : late 
G. 19-20. Ironicallv cx mockered on moUed up 
(both in Did.). 

mod. A mechanical improvement or change in 
an aircraft ; Air Force coll. : since ca. 1920. 
.Jackson. IShort for ‘ modification ’. 

model, n. A working-men’s hotel or lodging- 
hou.se : Gl.isgow : from ca. 1920. Mac Arthur & 
Long. 

model, V. To pose as a model: artists’ and 
models’ coll. : (’. 20. 

*moer I or your moer I Go to hell: 8outh 
African c. and very low s. : C. 20. See Underworld 
for elucidation. 

moff or moph. A hermajihrodito : working 
classes’ : C. 20. Fx illiterate ‘ herrwop/irodito ’. 

mog.—3. A lie : 1848, Sinks. Hence no mogue 
(mogue, p- 520) no mog. The origin of mog and 
mogue is prob the Fr. (dc) moguer (de), for otherwise 
-wfi is unexplainable. 

mog ; moggy. For additional information, see 

moke. 

mogador. (Of persons) confused; depressed; 
all at sea : (’ockneys’ : since oa. 1910. (Julian 
Franklyn, communication of 1939.) Cognate with 
mogue (p. 520) ? 

mogger. A cat : low : C. 20. Cf. moggy (Diet.). 
moging is a variant of moguing, q.v. at mogOO 
(Diet.). 


mogue. See mog, 3, above. 

moke. The Gypsy moxio may well be an adapta¬ 
tion of the dial. Mock{e), a nickname for either a 
horse or an ass, precisely as Moggy, in several diall., 
is a nickname for cow, calf, or ass, and Mog is a cat. 
Since Mog (cf. Meg) and Moggy (cf. Meggy) and even 
Moke are diminutives of Margaret, perhaps via 
Molly (see my Name This Child), cf. with Molly the 
c. miler (q.v. in Did.). We have, then, the interest¬ 
ing fact that both of th(‘ im)dcrn names for an ass 
re]»rescnt diminutivi^s : donkey of Duncan ; moke 
of Margaret. 

moko, 1, may be a humorous perveision of 
macaw (B. & L.). 

moldy is the (lanadian spelling of mouldy, n., 2 
(Did.). 

moleskin squatter. ‘ A working man who has 
come to own a small sheej) run ’ : New Zealand and 
Australian rural coll. : C. 20. B., 1941, 1942. Ex 

the moleskin trouH(*rs such farmers tend to wear. 

moll, v. ; moiling, vbl n. To go—going—about 
with women ; act—acting—efifeminately : low : 
from ca. 18G0 ; ob. B. & L. Ex the n. 

*moll-buzzer. In C. 20, and more properly and 
gen. spelt moll buzzer, it has come to mean a female 
pickpocket. (The Evening Neivs, Dec. 9, 1930.) 
PcThaps orig. influenced by moll-tooler (properly, 
unhyphenated), q.v. in Diet. 

*moll hook. A female pickpocket: o. : ca. 
1800-1920. B. & L. (T. the preceding. 

moU-rower, -rowing. See molrower, molrowing 
(Diet.). 

*moll-slavey. A maid-servant: c. of ca. 1810- 
70. B. & L. 

MoUy ! A variant of Mary !, q.v. in Diet. 
molly, v.t. ‘ to bugger (someone) ’ ; hence, adj. 
mollying, ‘ addicted to buggery ’. The Ordinary of 
Newgate's Account, 1744, contains both—t*.g. ‘ \A)u 
mollying dog ’. Ex sense 2 of the n. —see p. 527. 

Molly O^Morgan. An organ : late C. 19-20. 
Rhyming. 

molo man. A Moor ; negro : pidgin : mid- 
C. 19-20. Via It. and Sp. moro. 

molocher. Variant of molocker (Diet.); B. & L., 
wrongly (I think), di'line it as ‘ a cheap hat ’. 

Molotov bread-basket. ‘ A bunch of imicndiaries 
which blow out in a group as they drop to the 
ground,’ H. & P. : 1940 -f. Cf. :— 

Molotov cocktail. An anti-tank missile consisting 
of a bottle containing inflammable material and 
fitted with a fuse: 1939-45. H. & P. Like prec., 
ex the name of the Russian statesman. Adopted 
from Finnish usage. 

Mona. A nickname for a female given to 
complaining, unless by chance it is her Christian 
name : Londimers’ : from ca. 1919. Punning 
moaner. —2. See Clara and cf. wailing Winnie. 

monaker. B. & L. state that the It. word is 
monarco, king, and give the rare variant monaeher. 

[Money. In the period 1700-25, the following 
terms—for most of which, see the Diet .—occur in 
Ned Ward ; Matthews lists them :—Money in gen. 
wuis named cole (1700), mumper's brass (1709), and 
rhino (1700; B])elt rino). A sixpmico was tester 
(1709), sice (1715), or Copper-John's (1700 ; I’m not 
so sure about this term !) ; a guinea w'as a Jacobus 
or a yelknv boy (both in 1700) ; a half-guinea, a 
smelt (1703); ‘ coppers ’ were 7)iegs (1703). Bribes 
or tips were garnish or sweetning (both in 1703) ; 
and the jirocess of bribing was expressed in grease a 
palm (1703) and drop (a person so much : 1714.)] 
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MONEY, IN THE 

money, in the. Tlecciving good wages or a large 
salary ; coll. : since ca. 1034. 

money (or toffee) from a child, (as) easy as 
taking. See easy as taking . . . 
money-maker or -spinner. Sec money-box ( Diet.). 
money to bum, have. To hav(‘ plenty to s])ciul; 
to be rich : coll. : (-. 20. 

mong. A 7//oa^cl dog ; Australian : since ea. 
1010. B., 1042. 

monish (p. 528). But also, ea. 1840-80, jocular, 
with a humorous imitation of Je wish jironunciation : 

1848. 

monk.—5. A friar bird: Australian: late (\ 
10-20. Baker. A pun. 

monk, da. A c.p. reference to an organ-griiuUu 's 
monkey ; (/. 20. Ex Italian pronunciation. 

monkery derives direct ('x iShelta of (\ 18-20: 
B. & L. 

monkey, n., 0. ‘ Mot ob.,’ Sidney J. Baker, 

letter, 1046.—13. A greatcoat ; IShival ; ca. 1810 
00 : Glascock. 1838. CT. senses 3, 0.—14. ‘ In 
finglish vulgar sjieech the rnonkt'v is often mad** 
to figure as a witty, pragmatically wise, ribald 
simulacrum of unrestrained mankind. Of th** 
numerous instances, “ You must draw the line 
somewhere, as tlu* monkey said, ])eeing across the 
carpet ” is typical. The phia.s** "... as the 
monkey said,” is invariable in this context ’ 
(Atkinson) : esj). since ca. 1870. (T. the monkey 

])hrases on jifi. 528 0. 

monkey, adj. ‘ ” Monkey ” is diminutive in the 
M"avy ’ (Granville): late 10 20. (T. monkey 

island {Diet.) and monkey jacket. 

monkey, suck the (p. 528) ; or tap the admiral. 
The origin of the latt*‘r (‘x])re8sion is interesting but 
ghoulish. ‘A c(‘rtani admiral whos** num** T cannot 
remember died whil<* in the West Indies and as it 
w'afl desired to bury him in Engl.ind his coffin was 
filled with rum to preserve the luidy as was not 
uncommonly done in those days (about 1830-40). 
\ guard was mounted ov(*r the coffin during th«^ 
journey and this guard wjis fr{‘quently found drunk. 
Nobody c*)uld understand when* the guard g*)t the 
liquor until it was found that the admiral had been 
tapped ! 

‘Incidentally it was not unknown for seamen to 
tap the alcoh*)l u.sed in c**rtain compas.ses, to the 
great danger of the ship of ('ourse.' (Andn*w 
Haggard, l<*tter of Jan. 28, 1947.) 

monkey-cage. —‘2. The st<*el structure of a mod<*rri 
huilding ; mostly Gockneys’ : (’. 2(b 
monkey(-)crouch. An American ‘ seat m the 
saddle ’, iiitrodueed to English jock<*yH by a Xeyro 
jo(;key named Sims : racing coll, : since ca. 1925. 
Arthur J. Sari, Gamblers of the Tvrf, 1938. 

monkey-dodger. A sheep-station hand : Aus¬ 
tralian : C. 20, Baker. Ex monkey, 0 (]>• 528), 
monkey-farting, n. and adj. Applied to useless 
«*m])loyment, waste of time, silly behaviour: 
(’anadiaii (es]), soldiers’) : C. 20. 

monkey house. A caboose : Ganadian railroad- 
iiKUi’s (— 1931). Dejueciative. 

Monkey House, the. The Admiralty : Naval: 
since ca. 1890. Envious. 

monkey (-) jacket. An officer’s reefer coat : 

Naval : 20, Granville. 

monkey of, make a. To make someone look 
ridiculous : adopted from U.S.A. ca. 1930. 

monkey on a gridiron. A cyclist: Cockneys’: 
late C. 19-20. J, W. Horsley, / Remember, 1912. 


Hence the monkey on a gridiron, sit like a, of the 

Diet. 

monkey-parade. A lower-class Londoners’ term 
of ca. 1895-1915, Bugh, ‘ A place when* the olit.<' 
of the beau-monde of [(Vickney) suburbia meet 
nightly, for purjioses of flirtation. It i.s g(*iierally a 
big main thoroughfare. The fellahs and the girls 
wink and smirk as they pass, and hrc'uk bi'arts at 
two yards with deadly precision,’ 

monkey strap. ‘ A looped strap on the offside 
*)f the saddle fiommel used by inferior rough-riders 
m mounting and during tlu* bucking of a horse ’ 
(Baker) : Australian rural and rod***) : (’. 20. 

monkey suit. I'niform provided by carni\al 
jinqirietor : (’anadian carnival s. : C. 20. 

*monkey tie. A gaudy nccktu* .- South .African 
e. : (’. 20. The ('ape Tunes, June 3, 1946. Sug- 
gi'sted by zOO tie. 

monkey-traps. E'emale fim ry, to ‘ catch ’ men : 
since ca. 1930. 

monkey(-)tricks. Sexual liberties : non-ansto- 
eratic coil. ; from ca. 1890. {W. T.. Geiirge, ^J'he 
Mak ing of an Englishman, 1104.) 

monkey up, get one’s (}>• 529). As hair ont's 
monkey up it occurs in Jicnj. WcbsU'r’s 'Jlie. Goldin 
E'anner, 1833. 

monkey up, put one's. Much (arher m Beiij. 
W(‘hst^*r’H J^aul i'lifford, 1833. 

monkey up a (or the) stick, like a. TVrformmg 
queer antics ; coll.: late ('.19 20. Ex the popular 
toy. 

monkey's fist. ‘ A knot at th** end of a Iiravmg- 
line to i-nsur** its safe jiassage from shij) to jetty,’ 
Gram die: Naval coll. : lat** ('. 19-20. 

monopolise the macaroon. See macaroon, con¬ 
fiscate the. 

mons, da. (^ne of motor-trail** .s. tci ms for 
‘ money ’ (*)th(‘rs l)(*)ng, bees and hoiv'y, gill, kite, oats 
for the donkey, smash) : since ca. 1920. Jocular *tn 
Italian pnm. *)f inoney. 

Mont. A tramp *)r a beggar ; (.’oekneys’ . latt* 
('. 19-20 ; oh. Origin jirob. aneeilotal p(*rhap8 in 
a ])icturesqiu* tranifi narn***! Monty. 

Monte. M*>nte C'arlo : a ('. 20 coll. us**d mostly 
by thos(* ulio hav** n«*v*‘r be(*n th**re. ‘ ('linstopher 
Quill ’ in Books of To-Day and the Books of To- 
Morrov, Oct. 1936. 

month of Sundays (}>. 530) occurs in Australia 
mostly in the form {as) dulT -or as slow—as a month 
of Sundays. Ik, 1942. 

Monty. E’ield - Marshal J.,ord Montgomerv* 
1942 r •—2. A Naval jiatrol aircraft; 1939-f . 
B., 1942. 

Monty’s foxhounds. 3’hc 40th (King’s) Batta 
lion, Royal 'Tank Regiment : 1942 f . Sec Monty, 
1 . 

mooch, n.^—3, A du])e, »*sp. in re8j)(*ct of stocks 
and shares ; mooch man, a good canva.sKcr for th«* 
sale of (dud) shares ; mooch manna, a (rich) business 
man too proud to admit that he has been victimi.se*! 
by share-})usht*rs : eomm(*rcial (under ) world 
since ca. 1925. John Bull, Jan. 21, 1939. The 
first, at least, has been adojitcd from U.S.A.—se** 
Underworld. 

mooch, V.— 6. (Of a taxicahman) to‘coa.st’: 
taxieabinen’s : from ca. 1920. Elx sense 1. 

moochers’ mile. ‘The Mecca of the subur¬ 
banites . . . along Biccadilly, through Piccadilly- 
eiicus to Leicester Square,’ The Daily Express, 
dune 12, 1944: since ca. 1930. l<lx the sauntering, 
moon and the milkman, go between the. To 
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* shoot the moon ’ : ])rol(!taria‘n : ca. 1860-1910. 
B. & L. 

mooter. See ‘ 1a\(!rn teniiH § 3, d. 

Mope-E3yed Ladyship, her. See> ‘ Personifica¬ 
tions 

mopey as a wet hen. Glum : New Zealand and 
Australian coll. ; G. 20. B., 1941, 1942. 

moph. Se(‘ moff. 

moppery. The head : 1821, Pierce E^an, Life, in 
London ; f hy 1870. The site of one’s mop. 

moppie or -y. One of a cleaning-up party : 
Services ; since ca. 1920. Ex the mop he wields 
80 vigorously. 

mopstick. See mop-stick (Ihct.). 

Morality. See ‘ Tave r-n tiTins 3, d. 
more curtains I ‘ Shonte<l hy larky Cockney 
girls when a ]KTson cl.ul in an evening frock passes 
hy,’ .lulian f’ranklyn, conuiMinication in Feb. 1939 : 
c.p. since ca. 1920 ; oh. 

more hair on your chest I Good fiir you !: 
Australian : (’. 2(>. B., 1942. 

more R than F. A c.j). a])])lie(l, ca. 1800 1910, to 
one who is inon* rogue than fool , esp. to a .si rvant 
that aee.vnd foolish 

more than that ! ' A Na\a expre.s.sion em])ha- 

si.smg that their ]iart\, job or jiay <‘\ceeds anything 
that >011 can put forward m eoinjietilion,’ 11. & P. : 
lower-fleck c.j>. : siru’c ca. 1930. Granville, ‘ A 
fahiilouB amount. " Some lovely dames at the 
dance la.st night, lusher t han that ” ’. 

Morgan’s orchard.--2. In tlu' game of jioker, it is 
f) : ('. 20. Aiiee(l(ttally e\ Mfirgan, a poker-])laver 
famous at end of (19 a.s being a eiiaracter and as 
having a speech (hdf I't ; lu' used to say ‘ tree tn'es ’ 
for ‘ thret' threes '. Hencf', 9 three tret's. (i do 
not guarantf'e the authenticity of this.) 

morgue, the. Gbit uarv ])r(‘ss-euttingH ; obitu¬ 
aries kept read\ for notabilitues likely to die shortly : 
journalistic : ('. 20. 
morish. S*‘e moreish (Did.). 
morley (p. oMh. Ihirlier in David Carey, 1822 
see slanger. 

Mormons. See came over . . . 
morning. Se( Sundays. 

morons, came over with the. See- came over . .. 
morris, v.—4. See die, to ; cf. senses 1, 2 (]). 533). 
Morrison mousetrap. A Morrison table shelter : 
1941 d . Ex the sides of wire-work. Cf. .— 
Morrison time. Double British Summer time: 
coll. ; 1940 5 (.MinisU'r of Home Security ; the 

Kt Hon. Herbert Morrison). 

mortallious. \'ery drunk : mostly lower classes’: 
C. 19-20. Ex ‘ mortal drunk ’. 

mortar and trowel. A towel : rhyming : since 
ca. 1870. 

Mos (pron. mo.s.v) or Mossey ; also Moz or Mozzy. 
A Moscpiito aircraft: B.A.F. ; 1943 -f. Pait- 

ridge, 1945, the .s forms ; ^V7(kl^ Robin P. McDouall, 
letter of March 17, 1915, the 2 forms. 

mos ; esp. show no mos. Animosity : tailors’ : 
from ca. 1860. B. & E. 

Moscow. Ba vsw'uter: Londoners’ : ca. 1815- 
70. Npy, 1«-T.. 

Moscow, gone to. Bee gone . . . 
mosey off. See mosey (D/r/.). 
mossing, vbl n. Dejiositing things in pawn : 
mostly among l.ondoners : C. 20. Val Davi.s, 
Phenomena in (hime^ 1941. A corrujition ol mosk 
(p. 634). 

mossy. — 2. (Of persons) hairy : C. 20. 

mote, V.--2. (Of vehicle, hence of athlete) to 


move speedily : Australian ; C. 20. H. J. Oliver, 
July 1937 (see Bovril); B., 1942. 

mother. Wife, if also a mother : Cockney coll. : 
from ca. 1880. E.g. ‘ I'll ask mother about that.’ 
E.\ the familiar S.E. mother^ vocativf^ to a wife and 
mother of one’s children. 

Mother Bunch. —2. W’atfu-: Cockneys’; ca. 
1590-1040. Dekker, The. Shoemaker's Holiday (per¬ 
formed in 1599), TV, iv, Firk, ‘ Am 1 sure that 
I’aul’s steeple is a handful higher than London 
Stone, or tliat the Pi.ssing-Conduit leaks nothing 
but pure Mother Bunch ? Am 1 sure that T am 
lusty Firk ? God’s nails, do you think I am so base 
to gull you ? ’ Mothf'r Bunch was a well-known 
London al(;-house ‘ hostess as mentionefl in 
Pa.vfi(H's ./c.stf, 1604. 

Mother Hubbard. A cupboard : rhvming s. : 
late (',. 19-20. 

Mother Knab (or Nab)-Cony. See ‘ Harlots ’. 
mother of pearl. A girl .- rhyming : since ca. 
1870. 

motherer. A shf^dierd ; Australian coll. : late 
C. 19-20. B., 1942. 

mother’s bright boy is a coll. C. 20 synonym of 
mother’s white-haired boy (p. 535). 

mother’s milk, 2 (p. 535). Rather, since ca. 
1840. Sinks, 1848, defines it as either strong drink 
or rum. 

motor. To set going the motor (of boat or car) : 
motorists' coll. : from ca. 1928. Peter Chamber- 
lain, ■ 3'hey'd started to motor the damn thing.’ 

motor mech. Motor mechanic ; Naval coll. : 
C. 26. Granville. 

mouldy, n., 2 was, via the old R.N.A.S., adopted 
by the R.A.F. in 1918. (Partridge, 1945.) 

mouldy, adj., 2. is, in the Navy, ‘ miserable . . . 
“ two blocks chocker ” ’ (Granville) : C. 20. 

moulies. (’opper coins: low Cockney: latt' 
(’. 19-20. I.e. fnouldies, ex the colour, (jf. mouldy 
one (Did.). 

mount, n.—6. ‘ The Mount. One’s bicycle.’ 

H. & P., Service Slang, 1943 : jocular ; since ca. 
1936. 

*mount, do a. To give evidence in court : 
Australian c. : (h 26. B., 1942. Cf. mount, v , 
4-6 (on p. 535). 

*Mount, the. Montn^al : Canadian tramps’ e., 
hence gen. low s. : ('. 26. W. A. (Tape, Half a 
Million Tramps, 1936. 

Mount Aldrich. Logic : Oxford University : c i. 
1815-56. Spy, 1825. Ex a professor's name 7 
Mount Euclid. Mathematics ; Oxford : ca. 
1810-66. Spy, 1825. 

Mount Misery (p. 535). For Bow'en’s reference, 
Bee monkey island (p. 529). ‘ Last night, when the 

fog kept you up on Mount Misery,’ Frank Shaw, 
Atlantic Murder, 1932. 

Mountbatten pink. That shade of pink paint 
which was used on invasion craft : Services : 
1943-5. ‘ Suggested by Lord Louis Mountbatten 

when he was Chief of Combined Operations,’ 
Granville. 

mounteer. See ‘ JMiscellanea ’. 
mounter.— 2. A peg-top of which the peg has, by 
constant iilay, been driven in until it is shorter than 
one's thumb-nail and must therefore be thrown 
away : London schoolchildren’s : from ca. 1890. 

mourning for the cat !, you’re in. You have 
dirty finger-nails: non-ariatocratic, non-cultured 
c.p. : (L 20. See mouming in the Diet. 
mouse-trap.— i. A submarine : R.A.F. : since 
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early 1940. The, Reader's Digest, Feb. 1941, ‘Air 
Slanguage ’ by Allan A. Michie & Isabel Waitt. 
For the crew, that’s what it is when caught on the 
surface by an aircraft.—5. Cheese : Naval (lower- 
deck) : C. 20. Granville. Obviously because 
mouse traps are baited with cheese.—6. A Morrison 
(i.e. an indoor) shelter : Aug. 30, 1941, The New 
iStatcs7?ian. 

mouth-wash. A drink of liquor : since ca. 1930. 
mouthful, say a (p. 537). llatlu^r, English of ca. 
17S0-1SK(), then U.S.A., then again—from U.S.A. 
—English since ca. 1920. Clearly adumbrated in 
Sessions, Sept. 1790, ‘ I never said a mouth full of 
ill against her in my life '. 

move, n.—2. A motion picture : since ca. 1935. 
JVob. short for mOVie (]). 537). 

move in the blind. To ‘ shoot the moon ’ (q.v. at 
moon, shoot the in Thcl.) : low : ca. 1800-1910. 
B. & Here, blind ~ darkness. 

movies, go to the. See go . .. 
movy. Se(‘ movie {Diet ). 

*mOWat. A woman : c. : from ca. 1910. Of 
North Country origin. Cf. gadgy. 

MOZ. See iVIos. 
moz, n. and a-. See mozzle, v. 
mozzle, n. EiSp. as in ‘ “ My mozzle is out, 
(^ilbns ” he said, with an effort’ (‘Tom Collins’, 
Such is Life, 1903), i.e. I've reached the end of my 
tether : Australian : ca. 1870-1910. 

mozzle, V. ; also the shortening, moz. To 
hinder, to interrupt (someone) ; Au.stralian : since 
ca. 1920. Also n., as in pvt ih( moz on (someone), 
to inconvenience : B., 1942. Ex muzzle. 

Mozzy. Sec Mos. 

mOZZy.—2. A mosquito : mozzy net, mosquito 
net : Australian (late (\ 19-20) and li.A.F. Jlegulars’ 
(since ca. 1925). B., 1!>42 ; Gerald Emanuel, letter 

of March 29, 1945. {'f. mos. 

Mrs Ashtip ; Blrs Greenfields. Sea; Greenfields. 
Mrs Evans. tSee Evans, Mrs (p. 259). For 
dating, read ‘ late C. 17-mid-19 ’. It occurs in the 
Works, 1704, of ‘ facetious ’ Tom Brown. 

Mrs Murray, see. 'To go to the watiT-closet: 
Australian : late C. 19-20. B., 1942. With a jnin 

on the Murray, the greatest river iii Australia. 

much! tShort for the ironic not much!: Ser¬ 
vices (esj). B.A.F.) coll, : EGO ! . JWtridge, 
1945, ‘ “ He never goes out with Waals ”— 
“ Much ! ” ’ (He very often does.) 

muchee ,* intensihed as muchee-muchee. ^Vry ; 
pidgin: iiiul-C^. E) 20. B. & L. 

muck, n. Anti-aircraft tire : R.A.F. : 1940, 

Michie k (iraebner. Their Finest Hour, ‘ I climbed 
to 12,000 feet, ciicling along the outside of the 
searchlights and all the muck [gunfire] that was 
coming up ’.—2. (Very) dirty weather : K.A.F. 
pilots’ and Army officers’ ; since ca. 1938. H. & P. 
Also shit. 

muck, V., 3 and 4, can be dated back to ca. 1840 : 
Sinks, 1848, defines the v. as ‘ to clean out, to win 
all a person’s money ’. 

muck, as. Exceedingly ; as much as is possible : 
coll. : from ca. 1910. Esp. sick as muck, thoroughly 
disgusted or disgruntled or displeased, as in J. C. 
Masterman, Fate Cannot Harm Me, 1935, of a 
cricket mutch : ‘ He would be out any ball and poor 
old George would be as sick as muck.’ Cf. mad as 
mud in Diet. 

muck about, pron. muck ahaht. — 3. Usually be 
mucked about, to bo messed about : Army : since 
ca. 1910. Grig, a euphemism ioTf*ck about. 


BniG AL£C(K) 

muck for luck ! A c.p., addressed to one getting 
befouled with excrement; usually applied to boots 
soiled with dog’s excrement: late C, 19-20 : by 
1940, a proverb. 

muck-rag. A handkerchief: low : C. 19. ‘ A 
Real Paddy ’, Life in Ireland, 1822. 

muck(-)stick. A rifle : Naval : since ca. 1920. 
Granville, ‘ Muckstick drill. Rifle drill in Barracks 
muck-sweat. Persjuration ; orig. and properly 
if dust or dirt has accrued : ])roletarian coll. : 
since ca. 1830. /SV.s^s/o7^5, .lune 22, 184!!.- 2. Hence, 

he in a muck-sweat, to be flurried or fliistcrcd ; to 
be ‘all hot and bothered’ : (20. (Atkinson.) 

muck-up, V. —4. V.i., to y>lay the fool : Aus¬ 
tralian : since ca. 1910. B., 1942. 

muck-up, n. A ‘ mess ’. confusion, spoiling : 
late G. 19-20. E.k v.. 2 (p. 539). 

mucked. Bhort for mucked out (p. 539) : 1848, 
Sinks: t by 1920. 
muckender. Nc'c ‘ IMiseellanca ’. 
mucker, n.- -4. A friend, tnate, pal : Army: since 
ca. 1917. Ex muck in (p. 539). 

mucking-in spud. One’s chief friend or com¬ 
panion : Army (and R.,\.F.) ; since ca. 1930. 
H. & i\, ‘ “ >Sj)ud ” IS used in some camps to denote 
“ ])al ” ’. See muck in ({>. 539). 
mud, up to. See up to mud. 
mud and blood. A mild and bitter public- 
houses’ : G. 20. 

mud chicken. Asur\eyor; Canadian railroad- 
iiK'n’s ( 1931). H(‘ has a muddy job. 

mud-fat. Exceedingly fat : Australian : sincti 
ca. 1925. Ik, 1942. Ex the G. 20 Australianism 
as fat as mud. 

mud-hook. 3. Henci*. for the board itself: 
Servic(‘.s ; siru'c ca. 1910. H. S, P 4. A hand ; 
New' Zealand and Australian : Hiiici' ca. 1915. B., 
1941,1942.—5. Afoot: .'\ustralian : since ca. 1920. 
Baker. 

mud hop, or hy]>h(Miiit.ed or one word. .\ yard 
clerk: Gaiiadian railroadmiMi's (-- 1931). Gf. mud 
chicken. 

mud in one’s eye. A tie : rhyming s. : late 
C. 19-20. The Neiv Staffsman, Nov. 29, 1941. 

mud-lark. —12. .Anyone w ho sings ui the trenches : 
Army : 1914-18. 

mud-pipes (p. 540). Prob, since <^ar]y ('. 19, for 
Sinks, 1848, (Icfines the term as ‘ thick boots '. 

mud-plunger. ~2. From ca. 1800 and corrcsjwnd- 
ing to mud-plunging (Dirt.). 

mud-walloper. One who is used to, or has to 
W'ork in, mud ; Army in Ihirma ; 1942-5. 

Muddle East. An all-Sirvices’ name: 1941 4: 
for the Middle East. 

muddled. Slightly tip.sy ; coll. : since ca. 1780. 
The Neio Vocal Enchantress, 1791. 

Muddy. See ‘ Nicknames '. 

muff, V.— 3. See die, to. 

mug, n., 4 (p. 541), ‘ Anyone not of the Under- 

world,’ F. D. Sharpe, The Flying Squad, 1938 : i.e. 
from the viewpoint, the angle, the ‘ slant ’ of the 
underworld itself. Cf. the American-c. use of 
‘ honest John ’ (see Underworld). 

mug, V.—13. (Cf. sense 4, both nuances : p. 541.) 

* “ Are you going to ‘ mug ’ us ? ” . . . “ What does 
‘ mug us ’ mean Are you going to stand 

me a drink ? ” ’ ; Daily Mirror, March 14, 1939. 

mug or mugged. Pleasant to look at : Winches- 
ler College : from ca. 1870. Gf. mug, v., 8 
(Did.). 

mug alec(k). Australian synonym of smart alec : 
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MUG COPPER 

sinoe ca. 1930. Tiawnon Glaasop, We Were the Rata^ 

1944. 

*mug copper. Variant of mug John (p. 541) : 
Australian : since ca. 1920. B., 1942. 

mugger. —4. A ])unch or blow to or on the mug 
or face: pugilistic: ca. 1810 CO. Boxiana,, 111, 
1821. 

Mugging Hall. The hall where the boys prepare 
their lessons : Winchester Ojllogo : from ca. 1850. 
B. & L. 

mugs, cut. The singular mug^ ' a grimace ’ : 
1821. I’ieroe Kgan, Life in London, 1821. 

mugs’ alley, 'fhat bar along the edge of a rink 
along which learner-skatcTs feel their way : ice and 
roller skatc^rs’, esp. at Wembley ; since ca. 1930. 

mugwump is now gen. used in a pejorative man¬ 
ner, to insinuat** that he is, to repeat the President 
of Princeton’s delimtion, ‘ a man with his mug on 
one side of the fence and his wump on the other 
Muke. A (’olh'ge pas.sage leading to Big and 
Little Muke (rooms): Eton: late (!. 19-20. 

Mar])les supports the derivation ex Gr. mukhos, a 
nook, 

mulberry ; usually in pi. A prefabricated har¬ 
bour : Services: 1944, then ob. Ex Operation 
Mulberry, the erection of the two pn'fabricated 
harbours on the coast of Normandy in June 1944. 

♦mulliga stew. A soujw sort of stew : Australian 
tram])R’ : since ea. 192.^). B., 1942. Ex U.S. 

mulligan (see Ondirirorld). 

mulligans. 1’laving card.s ; Australian : C. 20. 
B., 1942. Why ?' 

M ullin gar heifer (p. 542). The common .Anglo- 
Irish expri'ssion is beef to the heels, like a Mullingar 
heifer. 

mullock (p. 542) : dates back to ca. 1852.—2. 
Hence, of an ignorant or otherwisi' worthk'.ss jierson : 
since ea. 1880, B., 1942, cites ‘ Rolf Boldrewood ’. 

multiples. (Vmipany shops, chain stores: com¬ 
mercial coll. : since ca. 1920 ; by 1940, S.E. 

mum, n.—0. A chrysanthemum : flower growers’ 
and sellers’ : (A 20. 

mum-tip. (A payment of) hush-money : ca. 
1815-50. Pi<‘rce Egan, Life in London, 1821. 

mumble-mumper. ‘ An old, sulky, inarticulate, 
unintelligible actor ’ ; theatrical : from ca. 1800 ; 
ob. B. & L. 

mumble-peg (p. 543). In the old-fashioned 

wooden mole-trap still sonu'times used, the mumble- 
jieg is a peg which the mole loosens in liis passage 
and thereby springs the trap. 

mumbo-jumbo (p- 543). Read : Meaningless 
jargon : mid-t\ 19-20 : coll, "*, by 1930, S.E. 
mump, f^ce ‘ Shortenings ’. 

*mump, on the. A-begging : vagabonds’ o. : 
late C. 19-20. Pugh. 

*mumper ; mumping. In G. 20 c., these terms 
have the specific senses : a tramp (jierson) ; tramp¬ 
ing as a bt^ggiir. W. L. Gibson Cowan, Loud 
Report, 1937. 

mumper’s brass, ^ee ‘ Money ’. 

*munds. See muns (Diet.). 
mungaree stuck. Penniless, esp* if temporarily : 
showmen’s and grafters’ : ('. 20. I.e. ‘ stuck for ’ 
—short of— mungaree (p. 543). 
munlee. Money: pidgin: C. 19 20. B. & L. 
*muogh. A pig : yheita : C. 18-20. Ibid, 
murder bag. A bag made of hide and containing 
all such equipment as is necessary in the investiga¬ 
tion of a murder : Scotland Yard coll. : C. 20. 
The murder bags are out, ‘ a murder is being in¬ 


vestigated ’. Freeman Wills Crofts, Feur Comes to 
Chalfont, 1942. 

murder suit. ‘ Get hold of a “ murder suit ”. 
That’s a long pair of overalls with deep pockets 
for carrying grenades, wire-cutters, and ammo. 
Nothing will shine if you wear that,’ Lawson 
Glassop, We Were the Rats, 1944 : Australian 
soldiers’ : 1940 -f. 

murky, n. An Aborigine : Au.siralian : C. 20, 
B., 1942. Suggested by darky. 

Murray. See Mrs Murray. 

muscle factory. A gymnasium : mostly .'\»'my 
and esp. the Guards : C. 20. Gerald Kersh, 1941. 

muscle in. To profit by another's advantage of 
good luck; Services: 1940 -)-. Partridge, 1945. 

‘ From the language of the American underworld, 
via the cinema ’. Current among civilians since ca. 
1935, in the nuance ‘ to force oneself ujion othesrs 
{muscle in on them) in a criminal racket ’—as in 
Anthony Weymouth, Tempt Me Not, 1937. 

muscle merchant. A physical-training instruc¬ 
tor : R.A.F. : since ca. 1940. Jackson. 

mush. —8. Hence, as in instalment mixture. Ex 
mush man. —9. Sentimentality: since ca. 1880- 
coll. >, by 1930, S.E. Cf. sloppy. —10. A scrum 
in Rugby football; mush up', ‘Push (in the 
scrum) ! ’ : London schools’ : ca. 1875-1900, Pro¬ 
fessor Arnold Wall, communication of Aug, 1939. 

mush man. ‘ A driver who mounts his own 
cab ’ : cabmen’s : ca. 1880 -1910. (Jarkson & 
Richardson, Police.!, 1889. His passenger is shel- 
ti^red, as it were, by a inush or umlirclla, 

musher. —2. A mushroom : market-gardeners’ 
and greengrocers' : late C. 19-20. {The. Bourne¬ 
mouth Echo, June 29, 1944.) 
mush’s lotion. See instalment mixture. 

Music. See ‘ Tavern terms ’, § 3, d. 
muskie. A maskinonge (a large pike) : Cana¬ 
dian : mid'C. 19-20. Gregory Clark, IT/iic/i We 
Did, 1930. 

Musso. Benito Mussolini : since ca. 1923. 
Gerald Kersh, They Die with Their Boots Clean, 
1941. Also the Deuce, through mispronunciation 
(and misapprehension ?) of 11 Duce, which means, 
not ‘ the Duke ’ but ‘ the leader ’ {Fuhrer). 
mustard, keen as. See keen as mustard {Diet.). 
musty. See mesty. 

mutt(-)house. One’s former school ; prejiaratory 
school : Royal Naval College, Dartmouth : C. 20. 
Granville. 

mutter and stutter. Butter (n. and v.) : rhym¬ 
ing 8. : C. 20. 

mutton.- 5. See tug, n., in Addenda. 

mutton, jerk one’s. See gallop one’s maggot, 
mutton-bird eater. Variant of Mutton Bird 
(p. 540). B., 1942. 

Mutton Chops, the. The Royal West Surreys, 
also called the Mutton Lancers : Army : late C. 
19-20. ‘ From emblem of lamb and flag ’ (Anon., 

2'he Soldiers' War Slang Dictionary, 1939). 

mutton-fisted. Heavy on the controls of a 
’plane ; R.F.C. and R.A.F. : 1914 -f-. 

muttons. —3. ‘ When we speak of something 
being our muttons or a person's muttons we mean 
that we regard it with particular favour, that we 
like it especially well,’ B., 1941 : New Zealand and 
Australian: C. 20. E.x the excellence of New 
Zealand mutton. 

♦muzzling cheat. A napkin : c. (— 1688); t by 
1900. Randle Holme {musseling c.). 
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my. I; mo ; mine; occ., we, us, ours : pidgin: 
C. 19-20. B. & L. 

my gentieman or my lord ; my lady. He or she : 

derisive coll. : mid-C. 19-20. Cf. synonymous his 

lordsliip. 

my king oath ! An Australian variant of my 
oath! : since ca. 1910. Baker. Strictly, kimj^ 
short for f*eking. 

my name is (or name’s) Simpson—not Samson. 

A workmen’s c.]). apropos of work too heavy for 
one : (’. 20. father originated by a humorist 

named iSimpson or ex a scabrousl}’- witty limerick. 

my name is Tw 3 rford. iSee Twyford, both in Ihct. 
and Addenda. 

my part I ‘ I should worry I ’ : c.p. : from ca. 
192C ; ob. Perhaps ‘ it’s my part—to look after 
that 


my tulip, vocative, was still extant in early (). 20: 
witness 11. A. Vaehell, Quinney's, 1914. 

my word, if you’re not off ! A c.p. of dismissal 
or of deterrence : ca. 1900 14. To w hich, during 
its last four or five years, was often added VLl saw 
yottr leg off ! 

myrrh. Variant spelling of mur (p. 544). 
myrtle. Sexual intercourse : Australian : C. 20. 
Baker. Why ? 

myst all critey ! An Australian ouphmnistic 
oath : since ca. 1920. Baker. A reversal of 
Christ AI m ighty. 

mzuri ! All right ! : Army in Burma : B)4,i i . 
(Sw'ahili w'ord, adopted from African nativi* troops 
serving in Burma.) ‘ Everything mzuri, chum ? 
Gerald Hanley, Monsoon Victory, 194(). 


N 


N.B. PennilcvSs ; temporarily without money : 
C. 20. I.e. ‘ not a bean ’ : with a pun on no/a hme 
(N.B.), note well. 

n.e. or N.E.—2. No earthly [chancej : ca. 1900- 
14. 

N.I., often written N/1. Not interested : K.A.F. : 

1938 +. Jackson. On the analogy of the oOieial 
abbr., N.A. (or A’/A), ‘ not available ’. 

na>hop. AVithout, lacking, deprived of: pidgin : 
miil-C. 19-20. Lit., no have. B. & L. 

nabu ; sabu ; tabu. Non-adjustablc balls-ui>; 
self-adjusting balls-up ; typical army balls-up: 
Army, esf). among New’ Zealanders and Australians 
in N. Africa ; 1940-3. (J. 11. Fullarton, Troop 

Target, 1943.) 
n’aff. See gnaff. 

Naffy gong. The 1939-45 star : Services. Part¬ 
ridge, 1945, ‘ For the semantics, cf. rooty medal. 
It i.s al.so called the spam itudal.' Kx the resem¬ 
blance of N.A.A.fM. slioulder-.strap colours to the 
ribbon colours. See Naffy on p. 548 and cf. rooty 
gong on p. 705. 

Naffy medal ; Groppi gong. r>oth mean ‘ the 
Africa Star ’, but the former belongs to the Lst 
Army, the latter (from the famous (’airo confec¬ 
tioners) to the 8th Army : 1943 -j-. 

Naffy Romeo. A ladies’ man : K.A.F. : since 
1940. Jackson. 

Naffy rumour. A baseles-s report : Forces : 

1939 +. 

Nafl!y time (or hyphen or as om; word). Th<^ 
morning break: K.A.F. coll.: 1939 ; . H. & P. 

nag off ! Shut up ! : Kossall School : late 
C. 19-20. Maqdes. \’ia ‘ Leave ofi' nagging ’ ’ 
nail, n. -4. A valve : motor-cycle racers’ : from 
ca. 1927. Peter Chamberlain. 

nail, v., 2 (p. 549), occurs in Boxiana, III, 1821, 
as v.i., ‘ to charge extortionately ’. 

nail !, no. I beg your pardon ; sorry, but it’s 
true ! : printers’ : from ca. 1870. B. & \i. 

nail-can. A top hat ; Australian : (J. 20. B., 

1942. Shape. 

naU-groper. One who sweeps or scours the 
streets in search of nails, old iron, etc. ; Londoners’ : 
ca. 18,30-70. Sinks, 1848. 

nad in one’s coffin (p. 549). Pierce Egan, Life, 
in London, 1821, ‘ A glass of spirits is termed. 


among the nr ones, adding “ another nail to the 
coflin ’ 

nail on the ready. 'I’o catch sonuMine in tlie 
criminal act : police s. : ca. 1830 SO. Sessions, 
Feb. 1839. See nail, v., 3 (p. 549). 

nailers. (Very rare m tin* singular.) A hold on 
prosp(*etive buyers : Luafters’ : (’. 20. Philip 

Allingham, Chcapjack, 1934, ‘ “ ll(‘'.s got his nailers 
out ...” I empiired what he meant by “ nailers ”, 
... ” Well, you SCI'.” h«‘ ex])lamed, ” h('’s got 

their shilbngs and he hasn't gi\en tlnun anything 
yet. So he’s sort of naih'd them down. They 
can’t w'alk away, lie can hold them as long as he 
likes.” ’ 

NalgO. The N. A.L.G.t)., or National Association 
of Local Government Ofliec^s (or -er.s) . coll. : since 
ea. 1935. 

name, bite someone’s ; or sign one’s hand (or 
name), d’o eat a meal paid for by another : 
Australian . since ea. 1925. B., 1942. 

name is Simpson, not Samson,—my. See my 
name is Simpson. 

name is Twyford, my. See Twyford (Addenda as 
well as Jhet.). 

namesclop. Policeman: back a.: 1851, May- 

hew, I ; virtually f hy 1910. 

nammow (p. 550). Earlier in .Mayhew, 1, 1851. 

nan, 2 ; nanna, 2; nanny, 5. Grandmother, 
both in reference and in addri'ss : lower classes’ 
coll. : mid (’. 19 20. In nanny, 3, in the Diet., the 
tmin i.s mon* accurately to be defined as ‘ (a) nurse¬ 
maid ’. 

nan-nan. A man's straw hat : Australian : ca. 
18SO-1914. B., 1942. Ex Aborigine ? 

nana (hair-)cut. A womanlike hair-cut, the back 
<d’ the head being shaved clean : Australian : since 
ca. 1920. B., 1942. Short for banana . . . ? 

Nancy Dawson.—2. An effeminate, lackadaisical 
youth : ea. 1887 -1910. B. & L. (’f. Nancy boy 
{ Dirt.). 

nanna, nanny. See nan (above). 

nanny-goat.—3. Totalisator : racing a. : C. 20. 
Rhyming on tote. {The People, Sept. 2, 1945.) 

Nansen passports. Passports given by the League 
of Nations after the War of 1914 18, to persons 
without nationality. Ex the name of a famous 
explorer. 
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nant ; non nant. A 8wirnm(T ; a non-swimmer : 
Eton : mi(l-(^ 10 20. Marplos. J^atin nant, they 
swim ; 7ion nant, they do not swim. 

nap, n.—10. lllank(itH ; sleeping bag : Aus¬ 
tralian : C. 20. Archer Itussell, A Tramp Jtoyal, 
19‘U. Ex S.E. nap, (short) shM'p. 

nap, V. -9. To be ‘nappy’ (q.v.) : sporting: 
C. 20. 

nap, take the. To pretend to have been struck, 

* by Kla})ping the hands together unseen by the 
audif'nce ’ : theatrical : frrun ca. IKOO. 11. & L. 

nap (or knap) the slap. 'I'o know how to receive 
a blow without being hurt in rough-and-tumble 
clownery: showmen’s: from ca. 1800. ilindley, 
cited by li. &, L. 

napper, 4 (tlie head). Karlier in Select Trial,< 1 , 
from 1720 to 1724, juib. in J7.'{4 : perhajw orig. c. 

napper, do on one^s. A (’oekney variant of do on 
one’s head. ClareruM' Kook, The Hooligan Night,H, 
1899. 

nappy, adj.- 2. ‘ A horse* that refuses to answer 
to th(‘ hand or leg, tries to go the w'ay honu* instead 
of the way you want, or plays otlu^r tricks, is 
8])oken of as “ nappy It is very common speech 
with all w^ho ow n horses ’ ; sporting : since ca. 
1H()0. Ses,sion,<i, S(*pt. 1880. It is often applu'd to 
pi'rsons if they are recalcitrant or unamenable, 
fix nah (or yiap) the ru,<it. 

narang. Small : Australian pidgin : C. 19. 
John Lang, The Forger',s Wife, 18,7.7. 

narangy. A ‘swell’; Australian: ca. 1870- 
1910. ‘ 'Lorn (7)llins ’, Such /.<« Life, lOO.*!. Ex 

Aboriginal.— 2. Hence, one who puts on ' side ’ ; 
a social climber: since ca. 1910. K., 1942. 

nark, n. -7. ‘An expert; e.g., explosive.<i nark,' 
W/Ldr Robin T. McDouall, letter of A])ril 12. 1945: 
H.A.E. : since ca. 1937. (’f. sensi* 2 : at foot of 

p. 551. 

nark it !—2. llenct* (?), stoj) it ! : h>w' (since ca. 
1910) ' by ca. 1935, fairly gen. 

narky. Sarcastic : (7)ckney . C. 20. Michael 
Harrison, Reported Safe Arrival, 1943. Cf. nark, 
V., 4 (]). 552) ; but pi'rluqis, in part at least, rhyming 
8. on .var/.y. —2. lll-teni]H*red ; irritabh* : Aus¬ 
tralian : since ca. 1910. K., 1942. 

*nase nab. A red nose ; a drunkard : c. 
(— 1088) ; t by 18‘20. Randle Holme. See nase 
in the Dirt. 

Nasties, the. Ccrmans ; mid- 1940 f . See Old 

Nasty. 

nasturtiums, cast. To cast asper.sions : jocular, 
mostly lower-middle cla.ss : C. 20 ; ob. By a kind 
of ‘ llobson-Jobson ’ ])rocess. 

nasty piece of work. An objectaonable person : 
ooll. : 20. Dec. nanty bit. 

nat, in (all) one’s. In one's life : Docknc}' : 
H. 20 ; ob. Hugh. Abbr. in one's natural. 

national exhibition. ‘ An execution at tin* Old 
Bailey ; a term of the late Douglas Jcrrold’s, but 
now usual,’ H., 3rd ed., 1804 ; f hy ca. 1880. 

native (p. 552). Earlier in The London Guide, 
1818, where it is recorded only as a ]dural. 

natter. To talk aimlessly, endlessly, irritat¬ 
ingly ; to talk wlnm speech is forbidden. Services, 
esp. U.A.F. : since ca. 1938. H. k 1*. ; Partridge, 
1945, ‘ Perhaps a blend of nag and chatter. Hence 
the fre(juent verbal noun, nattering.' —2. Hence, to 
grumble in a minor way : K.A.F. : 1939 

Jackson. 

natter A person, esp. a ‘ 'Waaf prone to 


excessive speech: R.A.F. 1941 +. Partridge, 
1945, Kx jirec. 

natter P^y. ‘ A Conference which leads no¬ 
where,’ H. & P. : K.A.F. : since 1939. See natter. 

nattum. Sexual intercourse : Australian low : 
C. 20. B., 1942. Arbitrary ? Perhaps ex ‘ do the 

naughty '. 

Natural Philosophy. See ‘ Tavern terms ’, § 3, d. 
naughty. —2. (Of an actor, actress) inferior ; 
theatrical : late C. 19-20. Ngaio Marsh, Vintage 
Murder, 1938. 

naughty, v. To coit with : Au.stralian : C. 20. 
‘He naughties her.’ Fix naughty, do the (p. 553). 

■“naughty !, it’s. It’s dangerous ! : c.p., c. and 
low' ; from ca. 1920. 

nauseous. Objectionable : coll, : C. 18-+‘arly 19. 
FLg. nauseou.s toad, ofUui used as a mild endearment 
(cf. filthy fellow). Article by H. C. K, Wyld in 
The Spectator, A])ril 22, 1938. 

Nav House, the (p. 553). The definition should 
rather be : ‘ The Navigation School situated in 

H.M. Dockyard, Portsmouth ’ ((k)mmander John A. 
Poland). 

navigator. See ‘ T.ivern terms ’, § 3. d. 
navvy, 2. Also, derivatively, an Air l-’oroe or a 
Naval navigating ofiicer ; since ca. P^20. .lackson 
(at G.R. navvy), 1943 ; Partridge, 19 45 ; Granville. 

navvy’s wedding-cake. Bread pudding : Ser¬ 
vices, esp. the K.A.F. : since ca. 1925. H. & P. ; 
Jackson. 

Navy cake, have a bit of. To indulge m sodom\': 
Army and K.A.F. : sinci* ca. 1918. An unmcrit(‘d 
aspersion. 

Navy chicken. Corned beef: Naval : since ca. 
1917, In 193'.» 45, it also (h'signal.ed spam. 

Navy fash, n. and adv. A Naval beard, a beard 
worn in the Naval fashion : since ca. 1930. 

Navy House, j'he S.ulor’s Best, llhatham : 
Naval: 20. Granville. 

Nazi Goering. Sia* ‘ Pnsoncr-of-U'ar Slang <>. 
*uazy {Diet.) derives ex Ger. nass, wet (B. & L.). 
Neapolitan favour. Syphilis: euphemistic coll. : 
late C. 10 mid-17. Grci'ne, Sotahle Discoien/, 
1591. 

near the foreman - near the door. A tailors' c.]). 
(mid-C. 19 29) verging on ])rovcrbial S.F. and 
im])lying that it is better to keep as lar away from 
the f<»reman as possible. B. & L. 

neat but not gaudy (p. 554). A C. 20 elaboration 
is neat but not gaudy, ehir hut not bizarre. 

Nebuchadnezzar. —3. Hence, a salad : Aus¬ 
tralian : (\ 20. R.. 1942. 

neck, n. I'Np. have a neck, to be impudent, to 
make an outrageous request : Australian : C. 29. 
Baker. 

neck, V.— 4. To choke (a person) ; c. ; mid-( '. 
19-20. Fix sense 1. 

neck, you give me a pain in the. See you give 
me the balls-ache. 
neckcloth. See neck-cloth (Diet.). 
necker. A heavj^ fall : Australian : since ca. 
1910. B., 1942. 

necklace.™2. (Cf. sense 1.) A garrotter ; Aus¬ 
tralian c. : C. 20. Baker. 

Ned Kelly. ‘ Any person of buccaneering busi¬ 
ness habits’ (B., 1942) : Australian coll. ; C. 20 
Fix the famous bushranger : whence also Kelly 
Gang, an unscrupulous firm or a tax-grabbing 
government: since ca. 1910. The actual Kell\ 
Gang numbered four persons. See also game as 
Ned KeUy. 



NEEDLE 

needle* n.—5. Short for needle and pin (Dirt.). 
needle* V.^—3. To ‘ winkle ’ oi' prize information 
from (someone) : journalistic ; since ca. 1940. The 
New Statesman, Jan. 12, 194(5 (p. 1), ‘“Needled” 
from him by reporters ’. Of. sense 2 (p. H/ih). 

needle* cop, get or take the.— 2. (Only get the 
needle.) ‘To lose much inoiu'y at a game ’ ; card- 
players’ : from ca. 1870. B. & L. 

needled. ‘ Incandated befon* overseas service,’ 

H. & P. : Services : since ca. 1930. 

neg. A negative : ])hotngra])hers’ col]. : C. 20. 
neigho, pops ! See ‘ jive '. 
neither buff nor bum. Neither one Ihing nor tlie 
other: proletarian coU. : Irom ca. 18(50; slightlv 
ob. B. & L. 

Nellie. S(‘nse 2 is earlier in ‘ Tafl'niil —3. Anv 
cheap wine : Australian : since ca. 1920. B., 1942. 

Nellie Bhgh. An eye : Australian rhvming s. : 
C. 20. 

Nellie Duff I, not on your. Not likely ! : a C.JI. : 

1939 f . The New Statesman, Aug. 30, 1941. 
Nellie Duff rhymes on puff, 4 (p. (5(5r,). 

nerts ! Nonsense ! : low, though not always 
apprehended as low : adopted ca. 1935 ex U.S., 
where it is polite for iiuts - balls (o '* Diet.). 

nerve, 2, seems orig. to have been Etonian and 
to date from ca. 1880. B. & L. 

nervous Nellies. American isolationists ; 1939- 
41. 

Nessie. The T.och Ness monster, often revived 
during ‘ the silly season ’ : dwellers on Ixich Ness, 
hence journalists’ : since late 1933. (It was on 
May 2, 1933, that the newa])a])ers announced that 
a giant marine creature had been seen in Loch 
Ness.) 

nest. A ‘ stick ’ of aerial bomba : B-.A.F. : 

since 1939. H. & P. See egg, 3 (Diet.). 

nest, be on the. TO <'njoy the gratification <*f 
the mainage bed : {’. 20. 

nesting(-)box ; usually in ])l. A W ren’s cabin : 
Naval: 1939 d-. (jiranville, 

net (})• 566). Sense 1 earlier, n Mayhew, I, 1851, 
where also nei-gen, 10 shillings. 

net a load of rabbits. See trap. 

neux, n. and v. A fag ; to fag : Woolwich : 
mid-('. 19-20; ? t- (Dr C. T. Onions, postcard of 
Oct. 25, 1940.) Ex new (boy, lad, ehap). 

never, do a. d o shirk work : Naval : since ca. 
1900. Granville. 

never a dull moment ! An ironic c.p. in tunes 
of danger or excitement : Naval : since ca. 1939. 
Granville. 

never greens. Eucalyptus : Australian : late 
C. 19-20. B.. 1942. Ironic. 

never let it be said . . . ! A lo\\er-c;lass genteel 
c.p. : C. 20. W\ L. George, The Making of an 
Englislnnan, 1914. 

neves (p. 557). Rather, since ca. 1845. Mayhew, 

I, 1851, has it in sense ‘ sevenpence ’. 

newy.--- 2. Hence, a schoolmaster's favourite : 
Tonbridge : late C. 19-20. Marjjles. 

new-chum gold. Iron pyrites : Aiistrahan : 
mid-(J. 19-20. Baker. Very deceptive. 

new jacks. Jimior jilayers in a football club : 
since ca. 1925. 

new one on me, it’s (or that’s) a. First time I’ve 
heard of, or seen, that being done : c.p. : since ca. 
1935. 

New River Head (or h-), the. Tears : a London 
c.p. of ca. 1820-30. Bee, ‘ A watery head hath the 
wife, whose nob, hke Niobe’s, is a tears; some¬ 


NICKER 

times termed “ the New River head ”, after an 
eh'vated hae.k-vxiter near Islington ’. 

new tick. A new boy : certain Public Schools’: 
from ca. 1880. George Orwell, Burmese Days, 1935. 
Prob. suggested by new bug (Diet.). 

Newgate gaol (or jail). A tale : mid-C. 19-20. 
Rhyming. 

Newlicks. See Noolucks. 

newly wed. A sergeant recently ])romoted to a 
lieutenancy : Australian soldiers' : 1939 -E* Ik, 

1942. 

news(-)hound. A reporter : journalistic : adojited, 
ca. 1925, from LhS.A. ; by 1938, coll. 

newsy. Gossipy; full of news: lat<‘ (’, 19 20: 
coll. by 1940. familiar S.E.- 2. Occ. (MiphemiN- 
tn'ally for nosey, inquisiti\c : since ca. 1930. 

Newt. A Nfutrsil vessel : Naval : 19! 1 IS, and 
since. 

newt, dr unk as a. \'crv drunk ind<‘cd : mostly 
Forces’, esp. Army's : (’. 20. 

Newton got him or took him. Sc(> old Newton, 
next week, on for. A c.p. ayiplicd to a dock that 
is very fast : since ca. 1920. 

Niagara Falls.- 2. Balls (physiological) : rhym¬ 
ing : 20. Michael Harrison, Reported Safe 

Arrival, 1943. 

nib-like. Sic niblike (Diet.). 
nibble, have a. ‘ d’o have tlie best of the bargain, 
or an easy, will-paid job' (P. & L.) : tailors': 
mid-G. 19 20. See also nibble, get a in Dirt. —2. 
To coit: low : ('. 20. E\ nibble, V., 3 (Diet.). 

nibbling. 'I'akmg out a girl fairly regularly, 
fairly often ; courting : Services : since ea. 1925. 
H. & r. (1. nibble, 4 (Dirt.). 
nice, n. See piece of nice. 

nice as pie. (Ofiiersons) very polite, verv' sweet 
and agreeable : coll. ■ sirici' ca. 1910. 

nice (or lovely) drop of. A i-oll. formula, dating 
since ca.. 1935 ; e.g., mu drojt of uork—sork — to — 
jacket, etc.; ‘ jilurals are nesei mnployed in this 
plirasi' ’ (.Atkin.soji). 

nice work I A c.p. in apiu-ovnl of a fa\ourahle 
arrangement or of a good jm'iic of work : since ca. 
19.30. 

nick, n. 10. A winning throw at dici* : gamb¬ 
lers’ : ca. 1(5(50-1750. Shadwi‘11, The Sulle/i Lovers, 
16(58; l)ryd(‘n. An Evening's Love. 1(5(58; Otway, 
The Atheist, 1(584. (Thanks to John Gannon, Es p) 
Gf. Keii.se 1 of the v. : p. 559.—11. Natal cleft at 
the f(»ld of the buttock : low : lat(' G. 19 20. 

nick, V.--8. Also nick off. To diqiart, es]). if 
promptly or speedily : Australian lat<‘ G. 19-20. 

B. , 1942. 

nick, in the. In the nick of time : coll. : mid- 

C. 19 20. 

nick off. See nick, v., 8. 
nickels. Leaflets droppid : R.A.F. ; 1939-40. 
nicker, 3 (p. .560). Also Australian : B., 1942. 
Nicknames. To the list of ‘ inevitable ’ or 
inseparable nicknames on p. 560, add those (which 
1 owe to Mr Albert B. Petch) : Cock Robins, hence 
Robinson, ex the nursery rhyme ; Dickie (or -y) 
Bird ; Foxy Reynolds—an allusion to Reynard the 
fox ; Ginger Smith (as well as Jones) ; Jonah Jones ; 
Lefty "Wright; Peeler Murphy, so many Irishmen 
being in the yiolice forcii ; Rabbit Hutchin(g)s, 
hence Hutchinson (a rabbit’s hutch) ; Sandy 
Brown; Taffy Davies (Davis) ; Tubby Martin. 
And these, from Gerald Kersh, They Die with Their 
Boots Clean, 1941 : Captain Kidd (from the buc¬ 
caneer) ; Iron Duke, hence Dukes (of Wellington); 
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Mvddy Watters, lionce WaterHon ; S/nd^r Kelly (ox 
a boxer’B niokimmo ?). And SlUch Taylor - G. 
Kersh, Clean, Bright and Slightly Oiled, 1946. 

niente - uHually nanty — crackling. Fonmle 
j)udond : low : ca. 1910. (Jf. crackling. 

nijBf. A Hiiifl': (>)cknov ; late ('. 19 -20. A. 
Neil Lyons, Arthur's, 190S.—2. An unpleasant 
odour : 20. i’rob. ex the v. (see the Diet.). 

niff-naff; esp. in Don’t nlff-nnff, ‘stop fussing 
and g(‘t craeking ’ (.laekson) : R.A.F. : since; ca. 
1930. A variant reduplieiation of niff, which seerris 
to eomhine niggle, and fuss. 

■“nifty ; gen. bit of nifty. Sexual intercourse : 
c., and low : late (.!. 19-20. 

nig, n., 4 (j). r)61), can y)rob. be dated back to ca. 
1840. (W. 11. lilanch, Bluccoat Boy, 1877.) 

nig pig. A native (of a coloured, i.e. non-white, 
race) ; R.A.F. ; since ca. 1920 . Jackson. Kx 
nigger pig '! 

nigger. —1. A nimilx-r of a clupu- : Dalton Hall, 
Manche-ster : since ca. 192r). Hence, niggiry, 
(ilKpieyncss. The fJultouian, Dec. 194<l. 

nigger-head. ‘ An anthill-like peak of coral 
showing above water’ (Raker). Australian poarl- 
lishers’ and sailors' ; lat(‘ 19 20. 

niggers in the snow is the usual j)ost-1920 form 
of tiu' ■■ prunes aiul rua* ’ .sense of niggers in a snow¬ 
storm (p. bfd). (Jran\ille. 

night(-)bind. .A turn of night dut\ : R.A.F. 
(esj). N.(*.D.s) : sinc(‘ i;a. I!t30. (ierald Fnianucl, 
l<‘tter of March 29, 1945. Sci* bind. 

night-fossick, n. ‘ 'I'o Sti'al gold by night ’ 
(Raker) : Australian : niid-C. 19-20. Ree fossick 
and night-fossicker, m J)ict. 

night hawk. -2. .\ thief; a prostitute : Aus¬ 
tralian : (!. 20. R., 1942. 

night starvation. Sexual dejuivation, lack of 
sexual intiniacv : since ca. 193S. Ry a yum on the 
ad\ertiH<‘nicnts that urge us to take a drink ol this 
or that ‘ delicious be\eruge ’ betore we go W bed. 

night watchman. .A (usually a second-rat(‘) 
batsiiian sent m to ' hold up an end ' until the 
close ol jilay : ciicki'ters’ : 1946 ■ . The J hilly 

TeUgrnjih. .\l<i v ti, 1948, iii a rcfiort by F. \\ . 
Mwanton. 

nightshade oi deadly n. ‘ shameless yirostituU* 
of the very lowest class ’ (IL & L.) : from ca. 1860 ; 
ob. 

ninepence over the wall, ‘ nine days’ (J.C.’: see 
over the wall and cf. sevenpence over the wall. 

nineteen. In games, a score of nothing (nought) : 
yuiblic-house : 20. At cribbage one cannot 

scori' 19. 

“nineteener. A swindler, sharper; an oppor¬ 
tunist loafer : Australian c. : Ch 20. B., 1942. A 

yilausiblc talker ‘ nineteen to the dozen ’. 

ninety-nine, a hundred, change hands ! A 

scurrilous imimtation of self-abuse : C. 20. (('f. 

rhange hands : the number TiO in tombola ; ,lohn 
Irving, Boyal yaralese, 1946.) 

nip, adj. C^heeky, imyuident : id arl boro ugh 

f’ollego : since ca. 1920. His speech niyis. 

nipper. —8. A yirawn : Australian ; late C. 19-20. 
Baker. Cf. senses 2, 3 : yi. 563. 

nippers. —6. ‘ Sound yarn taken from condemned 
cordage and marled together,’ Granville : Naval : 
G. 20. Pinched or ‘ niyjyicd ’ together. 

Nips. Japanese : adopted, ca. 1941, from IT.S.A. 
Kx Nipponese. 

nit, n.—6. A simpleton, a moron, a fool: Aus¬ 
tralian : since ca. 1925. Raker. Short for nil-iuit. 


nit, V. As in ‘ “ Nit the jorrie (Leave the girl 
alone) ! ” he yelled. “ Nark it ! Nark it ! ’* ’ 
MacArthiir & Long: ('. 20. Prob. ex nix. —2. To 
ilecamyi : Australian low : C. 20. Raker. Perhaps 
ex keep nit {Diet.). 

nit among ’em ! ‘ Nothing doing ! ’ : low Scot¬ 
tish : from ca. 1920. 

*nit-keeper. A look-out man : Australian c. : 
C. 20. R., 1942. Ex keep nit {Diet.). 

[nitty, adj. See ‘ Epithets Prob. always S.E. ] 
nix on it ! Stop that ! : Australian low : C. 20. 
B., 1942. See nix ! m Did. 

nixes ! Don’t do that ! : Milton Junior School, 
Bulawayo : since ca. 1925. CA. prec. entry. 

nixies. A female's drawers ; from 1933. Not 
ex S.E. knickers but ex nix, 1, as an advance on 
scan t ies. 

nn for nd is a characteristic of (lockney : Cb 
19 20 - and y>rob. older still. I^g. unnrrsfnnd and 
tru It netful. 

no-bilL See non-air. 

no, don’t tell me—I’ll (or let me) guess I A c.p.: 
since ca. 1941. Sometimes no is omitted; occ,, 
noir D substituted for no. 
no future . . . See future at aU. 
no go (y>. 565) occurs a little earlier in Boxiana, 
IV, 1824. 

no-go, n. A failure ; something unfair or ob¬ 
structive : Australian: late (’. 19-20. B., 1942. 

F.x no go . . . {Did. and Add.), 
no good, a bit of. See bit of . . . 
no good, do a bit of. Si t; bit of . . . 
no good to me ! \\5)n’t satisfy me by far ! : 
coll. c.yj. : from ca. 1880. (Anstev, Forrs Bopuli, I, 
1890.) 

no hank ! See hank, n., m Did. —2. At the end 
t>f a speaker’s discourst', it = ‘I am not deceiving 
\nu ' ’ ; as a tpiestion to the syieaker at the end 
of his discourse, it -- ‘ I hoyie you’re not deceiving 
me ? ’ : (Jockneys’ s. (frtmi ca. 1870) >. by 1920, 
coll. Either ex hanky-panky or, much less prob., 
ex hank, V. (st^e Did.). —3. Hence, imynidence; 
insolence : (’ocknt'vs’ : C. 20. ’ Nab then, go orf 

tt'li b(‘d, you young ’Arry—no ’aiik ! 

no hat brigade, the. A synonym of the hatless 
brigade, q.v,. and imleed more common. 

no-hoper. A hoyicic.ss case : Australian coll. : 
since ca. 1915. Jiawson Glassoy). IIV Were the Rats, 
1944, ‘ “ Is he bad ? ” 1 asked.—“ A no-hoper, 
Mick, (^opyied two in the guts 

no joke, it’s. It is far frtmi being a joking 
matter : coll. : 20. 

no lets. See lets, no ( Did.). 

* no ’ man. The oyiposite of a yes man (p. 970) : 
coll. : since ca. 1910. 

no matter for. No matUT : sol. : from ca. 1870. 
Ncxinson, 1895, ‘ Some'ow she turned ’erself out 
neater nor the tirdinary, no matter for what she 
’a.d on.’ 

no matter for that, you shall carry the rake. ‘ If 

you tax a Girl with ydaying the loose [i.e. being 
unfaithful], she shall immediately reyily, No 7nattcr 
. . . Anon., Tyburn's Worthies, 1722 : Essex 
c.p. : ca. 1715-40. A rural piece of sexual imagery : 

‘ You shall have the raking, the harrowing ’ (com¬ 
pare the Lucretian plough the fields of woman). 

no nail I See nail I, no. — no object. See object, 
no.-no thanks. See thanks !, no. 

no wanchee. ‘ Pidgin English for “ I don’t 
want it, thank you ” ’ (Granville) : much used in 
the Navy, esp. on ‘ China-side ’ : late C. 19-20. 
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Noah^S ark. —5. A very dull, stupid, fellow ; 
Australian : since ca. 11)20. B., 1942, ‘ A rhyme 

on “ jiark ” 

nob, n.—10. See knob, n., 5. —11. Linking; with 
sense 4 is that of: an expert or a chamjuoii in 
sport, esp. in boxing : since ca. IHIO. Thus, 
‘ Several new 7iobs have made their appearance in 
the pugilistic hemisphere since Ajiril, ISIS,’ Boxtana^ 
III, 1S21.—12. See knob, n., (>. 
nob, scuttle a (or one’s). See scuttle a nob. 
nob fake. Hair-restorer : showmen’s : since ca. 
iSSf). See fake, n., 0. 

nobbet ; esj). n., round. I’o collect the money; 
esp. in turn ; itinerant minstrels’ and tavern- 
singers’ : from ca. 1S(»0. B. & B. Ex Uomany 
but suggested by nob, v., 2. 

nobbier, 1 and (]>. oOli) : prob, sinei' ca. 1840. 
Sinks, ISIS, delines it as a blow or a thump.—7. 
Current in England by iSoO {Sessions, June 19). 
nobby, n. Scaisi* 2 : t'ailu'r in ‘ I’alTrail ’. 
nobes,like. ‘ Like nobody's business '—very well 
indei'd ; Eeb. 1041. 7'he English Digest, Hector 
Bolitho's article ; ob, by 1047. 

nobody, that devil. A e.]). applied to the person 
causing an aceidiMit, or ri'sjionsible for an error, 
when no one else seems to be : 20. 

noise, make a. To break wind audibly ; euphe¬ 
mistic coll. : (’. 19-20.—2. (Of a horse) to be 

broken-wmd<‘d : stables’ : mid-E. 19-20. (’f. roar 

in same sense. 

noise like a — , make a (p. 507), dates from ca. 
1008. Baden Powi'il, in his Scouting for Boys, 
instructed scouts in danger of detection to tak<‘ 
cover and niaki* a noise like a (sa\) thrush ; P. (L 
Wodehouse brought out, with humorous illustra¬ 
tions, a skit on this jiarticular piece of scout-craft, 
and the phrasi' took th(5 public fancy. (Com¬ 
municated by W. .McFarlane, Esij.) 

nok, n. Nose : showineii’s : mid-(’. 19 20. Neil 
Bell, Crocus, 19JG. Ado])ted direct ex Uomany. 

non-air or no-bill. A non-union railroad <*m- 
[iloyee ; (Canadian railroadmen's ( - 19JI j. 
non-Aryan. See Aryan. 

non-flam (film). Non-mflammable : filmland ; 
since ca. 1915. (,'arneron .Mcl^abe, The Face, 11)27. 

non-nant. See nant. 

Non-Skid. A Jew : low : C. 20. liiehard 
Llewellyn, iSone. But the Lonely Heart, 1942. 
Rhyming on Yid : cf. tea-pot lid. 

nonsense.—^. A fiasiio : since ca. 1928. In, 
e.g., Peter (’heyney, 'The Stars Are Dark, 1942. 

nonsense, stand the. Stc stand . . . 
nonsense I’d like some of it !, if that’s. ‘ A e.p. 

retort t<i reproof, for talking smut ’ (Atkinson; : 
Sima* ca. 1925. 

noodles. Nicknaim* for a noodle. : Society : from 
ca. 1840 ; ob. B. k L. 

Noolucks or Newlicks. An imaginary person : 
1848, Sinks ; t by 1890. Ef. cheeks, 2, and joe, 10- 
nor an ’un. Thus Blaker : ‘ “ Nor an* nil ” ’ 
(this phrase was his masterjuece (d thoughtful 
emphasis), ‘ nor an’ ’un of us knows ’is ears from ’i.s 
elbows when it comes to learning’ (vbl n.). This 
clarities the too brief Diet, entry. 

♦Norfolk dumplings, the. The (practice of) send¬ 
ing convicts to Norfolk Island : Australian c. : ca. 
1820-70. B., 1942. Eonditions on Norfolk Island 

(800 miles east of Sydney) were ajipalling ; Norfolk 
dumplings lie heavy on tin* stomach—fair ‘ settlers 
as was a term on the Island. (See Underworld.) 
norping, vbl. n. See norp {Diet.). 


north about, he’s gone. A nautical c.p. referring 
(from ca. 1800) to a sailor that has met his death by 
other than drowning. B. k L. 

north and south (p. 509). No ; ])rob. thirty 
years earlier. Augustus Mayhew, Paved With Cold, 
1857. 

north end of a horse going south, the. See 
horse’s arse. 

North Pole. Anus : since ca. 1870. Rhyming 
on hole. 

North Sea pheasant. A ki])per ; nautical: late 
C. 19 20. (U. North Sea rabbits (p. 509). 

Northern, the. King's ('ro.ss railway station : 
London taxi-drivi‘rs’coll. : since ca. 1905. Herbert 
Hodge, Cab, 1929. The mosl, MU])()rtant of 

tlu^ lines serving the North; also, it is in North 
London. (2*. D'estern, the, Paddington station: 
id. : id. Ibid. 

Northern tike. See Yorkshire tike ( Dirt.). 

Norwt'giau towns. ‘ 1 lobson-.lobsoued ' bv the 
Army in 1940—41 : Bergen - P>nnninagrm ; Lil.tle- 
hammer, Littlehainpton ; Oslo, Oh-slotr ; Stemkicr, 
Stinki r. 

nose, V.-—5. To hit (somt*one) on the nose • low* : 
1885. .’\L Davitt. A Prison Diary; by 1920, ob. ; 
by 1940, virtually f- 

nose, get up one’s. I’o upsi-t, annoy, irntab*, 
render ‘ touchv ’ : since ca. i925. (’i. snuff, give 

(p. 79(»). 

nose, make a long. See long nose, make a ( Diet.). 
nose, on the. -2. Objectionable ; no good ; Aus¬ 
tralian : E. 2n. B>,. 19 42. ILv havi a nose on, to 

dislike, bear a grudge again.st (someone) ; Aus¬ 
tralian ca. 181)0-1920 : 'Tom (’ollins’. Such is 
Lifr, 1902. 

nose-ender, 1. Abso in nuam'e “ a fall on one’s 
nose ; a ])unch t hat causes one to bill thus ’ ; 1901, 
.lenune (’aminada, TiventyH'ivi Y^ars of Detective 
Life, vol. II. 

nose is bleeding, your. See your nose is bleeding, 
nose is dirty, one’s. Sei* ' 'l avern terms i; 2. 
nose-scratch or peek-a-boo. very sketchy 
Baiuti* : Services: since ea. 1928. 11. k P. 

♦nosegent. See nose-gent. 

noser-my-knacker. As nosey-we-k nackrr in 
Mavhew, 1, 1851. 

nosey (p. 571). Rather from ea. 1880. ,1. W. 

Horsley, / Remember, 1912, records the Eocknev 
nossy, ' Mind your nose, ducky ! ’ ' ln(|uisitivc ! ’ 

nosh. J'o ac(|Uire liirtivelv . childrens. < 
19 20. (Atkinson.) Origin ? ’ 
not a heel ! A mainly Cockney c.ji. of 1880-1912. 
Edwin I’ugh, Harry tin ('oekney, 19J2, ‘ “ Sei'ii 
anybody ? ” ' Not a soul. And you ? ” “ Not 

a ’e» I.” “ 'I'hut's odd 

not a sausage. Not a ’jilam* m tin* sky ; no 
luck: R..\.F. : .since 1940. H. k P. Ex the 
})hras(‘ recorded as samagi, not to have a. 

not barmy I, let me out I’m ; also let me out - 
I’m barmy I A lAuces']>antommiic c.p., expressing 

desire to lie nd of serv ice restrictions : 1929 45. 

not half a one. A ‘ card ’ or ' character ’ (‘ Vou’ro 
not half a om* ! ’) : (!. 2o. 

not in these boots (nr trousers) ! See boots I, not 
in these m l)ief. 

not much frocks. Socks : rhyming s. of ca. 
1880 1910. I’ugh (2) : ' Never doin’ no honest 

work out o’ (juod lrf>m the time when they was in 
not much frocks an’ nickin’ the baby’s "milk to 
when their poor ole shakin’ logs got them lagged 
on the kinchin lay.’ 
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not Pygmalion likely ! Not at all likiOy ; c«r- 
tainly not ! ; cultured c.]). : ninco 1<U2, when G. B. 
Shaw’H Pygmalion a]>j)earod, containing that so 
(h^li^htfully Hhocking yihraHi', not bloody likely! 

not Quite Quite. TSot quite Huitahle, n*K])ectahle, 
moral, tirMt-elaHH ; Soeioty ; from ca. 
not selling ! See I’ll bite, 
not sixteen annas to the rupee is the Regular 
Army version (late (!. 10-20) of the mon^ usual not 
sixteen ounces to the pound, not quite right m the 
head : from ca. 1H70. The Observer, SepL. 20, HKKi. 

not so much lip ! Be h ss impudent ! : mid- 
C. 10-20. 

not to be at home. S(*e die. to. 

not to know if one’s coming or going. To he 

piTplexed, hernuNcd. hef iiddled, or ignorant of what 
iH happening arouiifl one . C. 20 : eoll. hy llGo, 
familiar S.fi. 

notch. 2. A jioeket : Aust rali.in low : G. 20. 

B.. 1942. 

note, n. 2. .A state of affaiiK . a ha])pening : 
since ca. 1920 . James Curtis, YoiTrt iti the Rarket 
Too, 19.‘{7, ‘ It would he a hell of a not<‘ if he was to 
be knocked ofl (t.('. arrested] to-night ’. I'A music. 
—J. A id note, hf'iiee, the sum of £ I . Aus¬ 

tralian) coll.: since ca. 1<S70. 'Tom Collins’, 
Sack Is Life, 19015. 

nothing !. you can always pick up. Se e you 
can . . . 

nothing on the clock. Of an aircraft that is out 
of control : IC.A.F. : since ca. 19.‘5H. 

notice to Quit (l» 572). To receive a notia to (/ml, 
‘ he destineil to die shortly ’ ; 1S21. Pierce I'igan, 

Life in London. 

notionable. Sensihle . shrewd : coll., mostly 
Cockm'ys’ : from ea. 1S90. I’ugh, ‘ Not a notion- 
ahh* idi-a to his conversation from heginning to end.’ 
Contrast the W'iltsliire notumable, ha\unr an in¬ 
clination for somcdhing. 

Nots and Dots, or Notts and Dotts. Nottingham 
(Nott,s) and Derhv regiments . Arriiv : late C. 
19 2(1. 

nought —. (In) the year nineteen hundnal and 
(any tigure from 1 to 9 inclusive) • coll. : from 1902 
»>r ])erhaps l.)0!5. ' ratlrail ', ' 'fhe little 3000-ton 

Britisher, built in " nought li\e ”, carried only 
twelvi' 4-ineh (juiektin rs 

nought feet, at. (Gf Hying) very low ; R.A.F. 
coll.: 1939-45. 

nous, 1 (p. 572) : academic s. by 1890, S.K. 
nouvelle. New ; stylish : smart society : ca. 
1815-25. Passim in Roxiana, 1818 24 ; castigated 
by .Ion Bee in 1823. An a])ing of the Frmich 
nouveau, nouvel, nouvelle, new', 

now she knows. S<>e knows all about it. 
now then I Fsually said sharjilv to a child one 
has just struck : Cockney coll. : since ca. 1800, 
now then, me lucky lads ! A workman’s ironic 
c.p. in ref. to work : since ca. 1910. Fx the show¬ 
men’s, throe-card trickers’, racing tipsters’ invitii- 
tion. 

now you’re asking ! A variant of ‘ U’liat’s 
asking ! ’ : ca. 1900-15. Leonard Iderrick, Peggy 
Harper, 1911. 

Nozmo. ‘Inevitable’ nickname for men sur- 
named King: (’. 20. Kx a public character. 
(Atkinson ) 

nozzer ; usually in pi. A new entry (i.e. a 
recruit) at Shotley Barracks (H.M.S. Ganges): 
Naval : C. 20. Granville. Ex the frequency of 
his ‘ No, «ir ’ ? 


nubbles. Female breasts : Australian low- : late 
C. 19-20. 

nucloid. ‘ Nueloids : Ships of the ResiTvo in 
peacetime wdiich carry only a niicltuis crew,’ 
Granville: Naval; since oa. 1910, 

number, have (someone’s). To have someone 
sized up or potentially mastered : since (“a. 1910. 
Ex tiJephony. 

number, make one’s. St e make one’s number.— 
number, opposite. See opposite number. 

number dummy, n. grabber. A yard clerk: 
Ganadiari railroadmen’s (— 1931). 

number one. Siuise 4 is also used as a nickname : 
witness ‘ Taffrail ’. Sec* quotation at pilot in 
Addcmda.—9. A boat owtu'd by the boatman that 
works it : canal-m(‘rrs : late G. 19 20. I>. T. G, 

Rolt, Narrow Rfxit, 1914. (d'. senses 4 and esp. 1, 

number one piecee, adj. First Glass ; ^udgin 
I'nglish : late G. 19-20. Gsed by the Navy, csj). 
on ‘ (’hina-sidi* ’. (franville. Gf. number one 
chow-chow (p. 574). 

number seventeens. ‘ Any unoflieial rig [cloth¬ 
ing] of the day, for dirty work (Patrol Service slang),’ 
(Jranvillc ■ Naval : 1940 --. Ironic, in riT. to the 
numbers designating the various oflieial ‘ rigs ’ for 
sailors, 

numbers, the. The. Red J.,amp district of 
Dunkirk ; Army ; 1914 18. 
number’s still wet. See your •. . 
nunk, nothing ; sunk, something ; (’ockney : 
(’. 20. Gordon Darker in The Evening News, 
March 31, 1938, ‘I was familiar w'ith suthink and 
som'ink, but ” .sunk for nunk ” was a new one on 
me ’. Strictly n'unk and s'unk, w'llh a glottal 
stop. 

nunky.—3. Also, a ])awnbroker, whether Jewnsh 
or not • mostly (Cockneys’ ; (_'. 20. 

nursemaid. ‘ A long-distanee escort for bombers,' 
Jaekson . R.A.F. ; 1939 ^. 

nursery.- 3. \ training station for Hying per¬ 
sonnel : R.A.F. coll. ; since ca. 1935. Jl, P. 
Ex cricket nurserit‘s. 

nursery slopes, ‘ the (“asy targets allotted to 
beginners on bombing te.sts ’ (H. & I’.). Ex ski-ing. 

- 2. Donee (the singular is used in both 1 and 2), 
nnv easy target : like sense 1, R.A.F. : since ca. 
1939, 

nurtle. Sexual intercourse : Australian low : 
G. 20. B., 1942. (T. m3rrtle. 

nut, n.—11. Rent for stall or side-show or stand 
at a fair : Ganadian carmv:il s. : G. 20. Adopted 
from I’.8.A.—12. A horse difheuJt to break in : 
Australian rural : late C. 19 20. ILx senses 4, 5 
(p. 574). 

nut, V.—3. To butt (someone) with thi^ head : 
piihhe-house ; since ca. 1920. 7dir Evening News, 
Nov. 22, 1940. 

nut(-)splitter. A machinist : Ganadian railroad¬ 
men’s ( — 1931). 

nuthouse. A hospital, a wing, a ward set aside 
for the (tem])orariIv) insane ; an asylum for the 
insane : adopted, ca. 1935, from U.S.A. * They’re 

7iuts ! ’ 

nutmeg-grater. A beard : 1848, Sinks; f hv 
1900. 

nuts and bolts ; nuts and bolts with awning. 

Resp., a stew ; a meat pic ; Naval ; 20. Gran¬ 

ville. 

nuts on, dead (p. 575) : 1890 in Australia. Sidney 

J. Baker (letter). 
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nutty, n. ‘ Chocolate, whether or not it contains nymph. A charwoman : Haileybury : since oa. 

nuts,’ (jranvillo : Naval : since ca. 1930. Kx 1870. Marples. Ironic. 

senses 4 and 5 of the adj.—see p. 575. [nymph ol delight. See ‘ HarU)U ; either coU. 

nutty-nutty. See ‘ Pnsoner-of-War Slang’, 11. or, more prob., S.K,] 


O 


0 or 0, overseer, is recorded earli('r in B. & L. 
O.B. A term common, since ca. 1885, at several 
Public Schools. Ian Hay, IIou,si’master, 1930, ‘ The 
non-resident Staff—])ithily described by the School 
as the O.B.’s, or Outside Bugs.’ 

O.C. Socks. A man detailed to collect the 
platoon’s socks : Army : C. 20. Of. O.C. Grease 
(p. 576). 

O.D. P'arlier recorded in ‘ Taffrail ’. 

*0 for October. A swindle worked at races and 
at country lairs ; from ca. 1870. Binstead. 

O.K. 1’o the entr\^ it is ])ertinent to add 

the fact that Alfred Glanville \’ance, ‘ the great 
Vance ’ of the music-halls (from the middle sixties 
to the late eighties, (I 19), used to sing : 

The Stilton, sir, the cheese, the O.K. thing to do. 
On Sunday afternoon, is to toddle to the Zoo. 
Week-days may do for C’ads, but not for me and 
you ; 

So dress’d right d(^\Mi the road, we show them who 
is who. 

The chorus ran thus ; 

The w'alking in tin* Zoo—• 

Walking m the Zoo- — 

The O.K. thing on Sunday is the walking in the Zoo^ 

The expression was taken to lingland by Arternus 
Ward and was well acclimatised by 1880 at the 
latest. Dr Allen Walker Bead, ‘ The Kvidcnce on 
“ O.K.” ’—in The Saturday lit riew of Litrraturf, 
July 19, 1941, has conclusively dated it back to 
1840 and to a semi-secret ])olitical society known as 
‘The Democratic O.K. wherein the letters O.K. 
are used as a cabalistic symbol, ]»erha|)s for ‘ Old 
Kinderhook ’, the nickname of .Martin Van Buren. 

O.K. sheaf ! All right ! : Australian e.p. : .since 
ca. 1930. B., 1942. ‘ A N.S.W. adverti.sing slogan 

that has won some currency. From Tooth’s Sheaf 
Stout.’ M’ith a pun on O.K., chirf, although, in 
sense, it constitiiU’S a mere elaboration of O.K. 

O.P.B. ('hoice cigaretki-ends : Australian : since 
ca. 1920. B., 1942, ‘Old Picked Bumpers’. See 

bumper, 5. 

O.R.P.H. — orph I Off (you go) ! ; not worth 
considering (see off, 2, 3, in Diet.) : lower-class c.p. 
of C. 20 ; slightly ob. W. L. George, The Makiny 
of an Evijlishynan, 1914. 

O.T., the. d’he overland telegraph, from Adelahle 
to Port Darwin : Australian coll. : since ca. 1930. 
B., 1942. 

oakie-doke is an occ. variant of okey-doke. 
oakum-boy, when Adam was an. See when 
Adam ... in Diet. 

oats for the donkey. Money : motor trade : 
since ca. 1910. Rhyming (or almost). 

oats from (a woman), get one^S. To coit with : 
Australian : C. 20. B., 1942. Cf. oatS, feel one’s 
in Diet. 


ob. —2. An objection : policemen’s : C. 20. 
Grierson Dickson, Design for Treason, 1937. 

Obadiah. —2. A lirt*: rhyming s. : 0. 20. Cf. 
Jeremiah {Did.). 

object, no. F.g. ‘ distance no object ’ and, esp., 
‘ price no object ’ : catachrestio when =- ‘ no 

obstacle ’ or ‘ not an objection ' : mid-(\ 19 20. 
The correct sense ‘ not a thing ainu'd at or con¬ 
sidered importiiut ’ has been \itiatod by confusion 
with no obji dion. 

oblige.—2. (Of a eharwomau) to work for 
charwoiiK'n’s coll. : late C. 19 20. ' 4’he lady I 

“ oblige 

obs and sols. See ob and sol ( Did.). 

obscene. Obji'Ctionable : up|>er cliusses’ . from 
ca. 1933. Nicholas Blake, Thou Shfll of Death, 
19,36, ‘ [At (’liristmast.idi*] the shop windows are 
piled with that dnersity of obscene kiiiek-knaekH ' 
—-actually of imiicceable res])(“ctabibt\ which 
nothing but tlie spirit oj' universal goodwill could 
suri'ly tol(;rat<'.’ 

observatory. 4'h(‘ astrodome of an aircraft : 
R.A.F. : sine<“ ea. 1938. daekson, ‘ . . . Througb 
which the luiMgator taki'S the obser\aliens of the 
Btars 

obstropulous oceurs earlier in Srssims, 1736. 

OCCabot. Father in iMaUiew, I, 1851. 

(Oeeupational names. Ned Ward, in 1700-24, 
ha.M the tollowmg s. or coll, terms in addition t<» 
those at ‘ ('on.stables cj.v. : sailors are tar oi 
lubber (both, 1703) ; soldiers, r< d-roat (1703) ; iish- 
rnongers, pull-guts or sfnp-(el (both in 1700) ; 
parsons, hum-dru7n (1709), puljat-caekler (1709) and 
tuhster (1712), while Guakers are Aminadab (1709) ; 
scavengers are Tom-Tvrd-man (1703) ; Tower-rook 
(1703), a guide to the Tower; Crispin (1703), a. 
cobbler—prob. always S.F. ; a cook, lick-fingers 
(1703)—prob. B.F. ; a butcher, sheep-biter (1703) ; 
alab-dab, a glover (1703) ; Kssedartus (1703; rare), 
a coachman ; a fiddler is a eat-gut scraper (17(K)) ; 
an astrologt r, hocus-jtorus (1703). Aldermen are 
lob-cocks (17()3). Matthews. ] 

Occupied Territory, the. .Sts* Resistance, the. 

ocean-dust. Balt : Naval: C. 20, but rare before 
1914. 

ocean-going grocers. ‘ Members of the N. A.A.F.I. 
staffs in H.M. Bhips ’ ; Naval: 1939 -1 . Granvdlle. 

ocean rambler. A herring; a sardine : pro¬ 
letarian : G. 20. Cf. ocean wanderers in Did. 

Ocean Swell, the. Admiral Bir Bertram Ramsay 
(C. in C., Allied Naval Forces, invasion of France, 
.June 1044) : Naval officers’ : siiu'e ca. 1914. Kx 
his sartorial ‘ smartness ’. 

OCtu. An Officer Cadets’ Training Unit ; Bor- 
viees’ coll. : 1939 -\-. Partridge, 1946. 

odd-trick man. A hanger-on, for profit, at 
auctions : auctioneers’ : mid-C. 19-20. James 
Greenwood, Jn Strange Company, 1873. Kx card- 
playing. 
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oddie ; oddy ifl rare, A halfj>enny ; Australian : 
C. 20. Ex ‘ the odd halfpenny ’ in, e.g., 9^<i. 

OddflP, what’s the (p. 579). App. earliest as 
what odds ? : lS2r), Sessions, ‘ I asked Jackson 
whose they were—he said, “ What odds ; they are 
mine ” ’. 

odds and sods.—3. In the Navy—since ca. 1925 
—it means ‘ “ Hoi polloi ” ; the rank and file ’ 
(Granville). 

odds-on, n. An odds-on favourite ; Auatrali.ui 
racfjcourse coll. : C. 20. B., 1942. 

Odtaa. As comment or exclamation, it is a 
cultured c.p.—one damnerl thing after another : 
since publication of John Masefield’s novel, Odtaa, 
1920. 

off its feet. See feet, off its. 

off of (p. 5K()) ; y)rol). since late C. 18. (J. 

Wight, Mornings at How Street, 1824). 

Off one’s dot. See dot, off one’s both in Diet, 
and in Addenda. 

off one’s kadoova. See kadoova. 
off the beam. See beam . . . 
off the spot. See spot, off the. 
offer (someone) out. To challenge to a fight : 
Au.stralian : lat<‘ 19-20. B.. 1942. 

office, n., ^ (p. 580). Still in use, as, e.g., in 
Thexr Finest Hour, 1940, and Jackson, 194.‘1, 
althougli Sgt-Pilot K. Rhodes, in letter of Sept. 20, 
1912, remarks, ‘ This seems to be dying ’. 

Office, the. The Marble Arch public convenience ; 
C. 20. A eorresyiondent (194f)) writes, ‘ Hyde Park 
orators, who are not allowed to take collection.s, 
sometimes say : “If anyone would like to syieak to 
me after the meeting, they can see me at my office 
officiate. To intrude, butt in ; C'hnst’s Hospital : 
C. 20. Marph's. I.e. the S.K. oxidate, but w’ith 
the sense of ‘ to be ojjicious \ 

Ogg or og (p. 5S0). Also Australian. Baker. 2. 
rsually in pi. • stones of fruit ; (‘.g., cherry-oggs : 
non-aristocratie : mid-(^ 19-20. Origin ? 

Oggin, the ; occ., hoggin. The sea : Naval 
(lower-deck) : C. 20. Oranvilh*. The origin is 
obscure : perhaps a shortening of S.K. noggin, with 
a jironijiting by (the) drink ; if oggin merely — 
unaspirated hoggin, then the semantics may be 
that, 08 hogs wallow, so do some ships. 

oggy. tiddy-oggy. 

ogo-pogoing. ‘ Looking for unidentified aircraft,’ 
H. & P. : H.A.F. : 1942 11, then ob. Fanciful, 

prob. on ‘ go pokiny^ about ’. 

Ogwash, i.e. hogwash. A variant of Oggin, the 
sea, the ocean : Naval (low'cr-deek) : C. 20. 
Recorded by Thi Weekly Telegraph, Nov. 1942. 

oh, after you ! That’ll do ! ; stop talking ! : 
tailors' (;.p. : from ca. 1870. B. & L. Ironic. 

oh, dummy ! Nonsense ! ; humbug ! : tailors’ 
c.]). : from ca. 1890. Ibid. 

oh, oh, Antonio I A c.p. of ca. 1912-30. Ex the 
once famous song. 

oh, swallow yourself! Hold your tongue !: 
don’t bother!: proletarian: from ca. 1875; ob. 
B. & L. 

Oi for i occurs in Cockney (and illiterate Ameri¬ 
can). Edwin Pugh, in A Street in Suburbia^ 1895, 
has noight, rnoighi, woipe, woife, etc. 

Oick or oik. A towni'e ; a cad : at certain 
Public Schools ill the North and the Midlands : 
late C. 19-20. See oickman and hoick, v., 4, in 
Diet. 

oil, n., 4. By 1949. more Australian than New 
Zealand : Sidney J. Baker, letter.—7. Tea : Army : 


■inoe ca. 1930. ‘ Due to the fat which often 
appears on top ’ (H. & P.). 

oil, V. —2. V.i., to toady : Harrow School : late 
C. 19-20. In C. 20, also at Marlborough College. 
Lunn. Cf. oil up to, 2 , and the corresponding sense 
of grease ; qq.v. in the Diet. —3. To act in an 
underhand way ; to obtain unfairly : Rugby 
School : from ca. 1880. Hence, oiler, one who 
does this,—4. To evade ; an evasion : Winchester : 
late C. 19-20.—5. (Also od m) to intrude : Oundle : 
19,30-1. Marples,—G. See ‘ Stonyhurst’. 

oil, on the. Cn a drinking bout : Army : C. 20. 
Cf. oiled (p. 581). 

oil out. I'o slip out or away : preparatory- 
schoolboys’ : from ca. 1920. Nicholas Blake, A 
Question of Proof, 1935. 

oil-rag.—2. A fitter’s mate : engineering trade’s : 
from ca. 1910. 

oil-spoiler ; usually m pi. A stoker (in a turbine 
ship) : Naval : since ca. 1925. Granville. 

oil up. To advise ; to ‘ tip off ’ : Australian : 
since ca. (L 19-20. B., 1942. Ex oil, n., 4. 

oiler. —4. 8eo oil, V., 3 (Addenda).—5. A wait€'r 
in dining hall : Marlborough Coll(*ge : C. 20. 

oily rag. A cigarette : C. 20, Rhyming on fag. 
Often shortened to oily. 
oips. See hoi. 

*okey. A wallet : c. : from ca. 1934. Prob. ex. 
okey-doke, rhyming s. for poke. 

okey-doke or -poke ; okey-pokey. Perversion .s 
of O.K. : resp. 1934, 1935, 1939. The first occurs, 
e.g., m Michael Harrison, All the Trees were Green, 
193G. 

Old. See Young. 

old, n.—3, the old, the master: ca. 18G0-1910. 
B. & L. Abbr. the old man. 

old anchor. See anchor. 

Old and Bolds, the. ‘ Naval officers brought 
back into the iService from the Retired List in time 
of w'ar ’ (Granville) : 1938 With an ironic ref. 
to Old and Bold on p. 582. 

Old Annie. See Annie, 2. 
old battleship or old battle-cruiser. A woman 
of the humorous mother-in-law type ; a broad- 
shoulderi'd, or stout, aggre.ssive-looking woman: 
jocular coll. : since ca. 1914. 

Old Ben. Newsagents’ Benevolent Association 
Fund : journalists’ : since ca. 1920. 

Old Bill. ‘ An extraordinarily profitable fare,’ 
Herbert Hodge, Cab, Sir '‘\ 1939: taxi-dri\ers’: 
since ca. 1917. Ex Bruce BairnsfatluT’s 1914-18 
cartoons of benevolent-looking Old Bill, 
old black men. See black chums. 

Old Blood and Guts. The late General George fS. 
Patton, U.S. Army : 1944-5. A fire-eater. 

Old Brown Windsor. The anus : Australian : 
since ca. 1920. B., 1942. Ex the soap thus named. 

old buck. —2. Impudence ; back-answering : Ser- 
vice.s : since ca. 1935. H. & P. 

old buzzard, (’ontemptuous for elderly or old 
man : coll. : since ca. 1910. Orig., euphemistic for 
old bastard. 

Old Caustic. See caustic, old. 
old chaw. ‘ Old Harrovian, a term of affection ’ : 
Harrow fSchool : since ca. 1870 (?). Lunn. 

old do ! A c.p. applied to anything worn out, 
exhausted, behind the times : proletarian : from 
ca. 18G0 ; ob. B, &. L. I’x the street cry. 

Old Dart, the. An early record : Bart Kennedy, 
A Sailor Tramp, 1902. Also a Ntsw Zealand usage ; 
B., 1941. 
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Old Davy {Diet.) goes back to oa. 1870. (B. & L.) 

old dog, 4, was orig. prison c. : B. & L. 

Old Faithful. See Annie, 2. 

*old fake. A criminal undergoing his second 
probation : Australian c. : ca. 1830-70. B., 1042. 

Old Flash and a Dash, the. Tlie lioyal Wt'lch 
Fusiliers : military : from ca. 1880. Khyining a, 
on flash : ‘ They were the only regiment in the 

Army privileged to wear the Hash ... a smart 
bunch of five black ribbons sewed in a fan shape on 
the back of the tunic collar : it was a relic of the 
days when soldiers won' their hair long, and taal 
up the end of the queue m a bag to prevent it 
greasing their tunics ’ (Richards). 

old four-by-two (p. r)83). A four-by-two is not 
the pull-through itself but the size of the jnece of 
flannelette attached thereto. 

Old Girl, the. See Granny, 3. 

Old Harridan, the. See ‘ J’ersonifications '. 
old haybag or old henwife. Disparaging for 

* a woman ’ : non-aristocratic ; since ca. 19U). 

old boss. See old horse {Diet.). 
old iron. —3. A bicycle ; bicycles: since ca. 1925. 
H. & P.—4. ‘ Any copper coins winch an airman 
will risk in a card game or rallle,’ H. k P. : R.A.F. : 
since ca. 1030. 

Old Kent Road. See knock ’em . . . 
old kohai. ‘ One who has long Ik'cii out l^ast 
and knows the ropes ’ (Jackson) : R..4.F. : since 
the middle 192()’8. Fx qui-hi (p. 079). 

old man, 3, has, in nuance ‘ commanding officer 
been R.A.F. since 1918—iruh'cd, it was used by the 
R.F.C. (Jackson). —10. Recorded earlier in B. & L., 
1890. 

old mark, the. One's favourite taxicab rank : 
taxi-drivers’ : since ca. 1910. Herbert Hodge, 
Cab, 1939. 

Old Nasty. Adolf Hitler : mostly lower-middle 
and lower class : mid-1940 -f ; by Jan. 1947, 

slightly ob. Fx the Rt Hon. Winston (’hurchiirs 
jocular pronunciation of Nazi. 

old Newton (got him, took him, etc.), ofu*n 
shortened to Newton, refers to a pilot crashing, esp. 
if fatally: R.A.F. : since ca. 1925. The Obserrer, 
Oct. 4, 1942, John Moore, ‘ Is’ew R.A.F. Slang ’. 
(Iravdty is an aircraft’s inqilacable foe; Isaac 
Newton discovered the laws of gravity. 

Old One-Eye is also OP (or Ole) One Eye, as m 

* Taffrail ’. 

old pelt. ‘ Applied to old and worn-out pressmen 
—referring to the old ink pelts usetl in ohlen times 
by those individuals for distributing the ink ’ 
(B. & L.) : printers’ : niid-(J. 19-20 ; ob. 

old pit, the. See pit, 3. 
old pod. See pod, old. 

old rip. —2. An old jnostitute showing sign.s of 
age : low : late C. 19-20. 

Old Rock, the. The Reformatory Training 8hip 
Cormeall : ('. 20. Netley Lucas, My Selves, 1934. 

old rope. See money for old rope (p. 528).—2. 
(Very) strong or rank tobacco : Service.s : since 
ca. 1925. H. & P. ; Granville, In the Navy, it 
specifies perique : The Weekly Telegraph, Sept. 13, 
1941. 

Old Sealed Lips, fiarl, esp. when he was Mr 
Baldwin : since 1930. The Fortnightly Review, 
April 1937. ’ My lips are sealed.’ 

old ship. See ship, old (p. 757). 

*old shoe. Good luck : c. : C. 19. ‘ Prob. 

alluding to shoes and slippers thrown at a newly 
married couple ’ (B. & L.). 


old six. ‘Old ale at sixpence a quart’ (ibid.): 
proletarian : ca. 1800 1914. 

old so-and-so, that or the. A figurative bastard ; 
jocularly euphemistic coll. : though hoard ca. 1930, 
not gen, until ca. 1938. 

old soldier. —4. Siu' ‘ J’avem terms ’, § 6 (near 
end),— 5. A bad-tempered sort of ant : Australian ; 
C. 20. B., 1942. 

old soldiers, old C’^nts. A c.p. dating since before 
1914 ; originally. Regular Army. Sonuitnnes the 
exa8])erated sergeant or sergeant-major wull add, 
* You ain’t even that ; a c’*‘nt is useful.’ 

old son. INly fine fellow ; my di'ar cha]): 
Australian coll. : from ca. 1870; ob, B. k L. 

old squirt. An elderly ])a.sseng(‘r : (London) taxi- 
drivers’ : since ca. 1912. Herbert Hodge, ('ab, 
Sir^, 1939, ‘ An affectionate term ’. 

old thing. -4. Female pudend : lower classes’: 
mid-(’. 19 20 (})erlia]>s very much earlier). Grig., 
euphemistic. 

old-tin man. See come the old-tin man. 
old tin-whiskers is the more usual C. 20 form to 
old whiskers (p. 580). 

old Tom. 2. A variant of Tom, 0 {Diet.); in 
C. 20, not necessarily of a nuusculine ap])earance. 

old vet. ‘ I’misioner called back to tlie R.N. with 
the Fleet Ri'serve ’ (Granville) : 1939 j . I.e, ‘old 
veteran ’. 

Old Whittle. The Whitley bomber aircraft : 
Air Force: 1940-3. The old is afh'ctionati': thi' 
Whitley did much good work. (From S'Ldr 
\'ernon Noble, lO'b. 1945.) 

Oliver. -4. 'I’o ]>ut the (tliver on it is to handle or 
work something dishiuiestly : c. : since ca. 1910. 
F. D Sharpe, The Flying Sguad, 19.38. Short for 
(Jliver Tunst, ' tlu* I’wist ' (a dishonest ])raetice). 

oily, oily ! An invitation to a schooliellow to 
play with one or t(» accompany one on an (‘rrand ; 
oe(‘., a term of fan'uell : (’ockney children's; ca. 
1870 192<b Perhajis ex ho there ' oi ex Fr. oiler — 
or ex both.—2. Heiu'c, among all (ax'kneys, ‘a 
shout «*f greeting or recognition, usually with broad, 
rumbustious, fieebooting h'ar to it ’ (Atkin.son) : 
(’. 20 . 

Omee. - 2. Hence, an inferior actor : theatrical : 
sinciM'a. 1890. Ngaio Marsh, Vintage Murder, 
omelette, make an. J o blunder ; commit a faux 
jMs : since the lat(‘ 1920’s. On. ne fait pas d'orneletie 
sans casser des a.ufs ; cf. make a mess of it. 

omnibus. An oninihus volume : einoc ea. 1920 : 
book-world coll. by 1945, S.F. 
on, adj., 4. Mayhew', 1, 1851, 
on phrases. See ’ key-w'ords ’. 
on, Jirep., 0 (p. 588). It originated. Professor 
Arnold Wall ti'lls me (letb'r of Aug. 1939), in Flrse 
idiom. --7. At (a goldfield) ; Australian miner’s 
ooll. : rnid-G. 19-20. B., 1942. F.g. ‘ On Bendigo’. 

on and off, n. L<*monade on taji : Tonbridge : 
late (’.19 20. Marjiles. 

on at, be. To nag (.‘<omeoiie) ; re])rove con¬ 
stantly : Australian coll. : late (_^ 19-20. Baker. 
Cf. go on about. 

on boy, adj. and adv. On fag-duty : Harrow 
School : from ea. 1880 (?). Lunii : see the 
quotations at slut about and on find. 

on doog. No good : 1851, Mayhew, 1. Back- 
slang. 

on find. A Harrow term, now ranking rather as 
j. than as unconventional : from ca. 1890 (?). 
J.iunn : ‘ Poter had a fortnight’s grace before fagging 
began. These duties were by no means light. He 
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was “ on boy ’’ once a fortni^rht, and “ on find ” 
one week out of three- Hoinetimefl more often. 
Two or tliree privs “ found ” together, that is, had 
breakfast and tea in tlunr rooms. The fags attached 
to th(* find had to lay these meals and clear 
away. When “ on boy ” 1‘ete.r had to stay in the 
House and answer prolonged shouts of “ Bo-oy 
He might be retpiired to do anything, from lighting 
a fire to running a message.’ See also find, n., 1, 
in the J)icl. 

on the comer of the round table. Sc^e comer 
of . . . 

once.- 2. Short for once a week (/nVf.).--3. A 
(]ui(k, shrewd glance: since ca. 1920. Edgar 
Wallace, FJeijmd Kdirnrrl, 192S, ‘ You rumbles me. 
I .saw you gnrng me 1,he “once”.’ Short lor 

once-over (p. osS). 

oncer. ‘5. Im]»ii(h‘ncc : Cockm'vs’: (!. 20. Ex 
once a week, (j.\. m 

ondleton (pr(jn. irunrllt tun). At bridge, a single- 
ton ; Australian : since ca. 1920. Baker. 

one. —Abbr. f)f one and t’other {Thrt.): C. 20. 
The (Birmingham) lu'cnimj Ih njiakh, 19, lO.*!?. 

one, get one’s. 9'o be promoUd from A.('.2 to 
A.t’.l • Pw.A.F. coll. : since ca. 1925 (Gerald 
Emanmd, bdter of March 29, Iftl.')). 

one and elevenpence three farden. (ianh n ; 
pardon ; ihynung s. : sinei* ca. 1870. .Michael 
Harrison, 194.9. 

one another is an occ. variant of one and t’other 
(p, 588). L(‘n Ort/.en. bown Donkey Hon\ 1938. 

One-er. 5. A day marble all of om- colour : 
l.omion schoolebildri'n's • from ca. 1880. f^pp. 
twoer, 4 (Addenda). (T. sen.s<‘ 3 of one-er {Diet.). 
one five. Hand : low . ca. 1800-1910. B. & I.,, 
one for the gangway ; one for the road. 'J’ho 

la.st drink before the guest leaves the ship before 
a jounu'v {('.sj> by car) . coll., by 1945 verging on 
S.l-;. Kesp., .\a\al and general : G. 20. G.ranville. 

cne (or and one) for the road. See pnc. entry 
and also and one . . . 

one in the box, have, d’o be jircgnant • low'cr- 
elasses' ; late (’. 19 20. 

one-man band. A person that takes rather too 
much on himself; coll. • ('. 20; slightly ob., as is 
I'hoinnif (tre/o^tre siqiplying the origin. 

one 0. A First Ofhci’r, W.K.N.S. : Naval since 
1941. (J ran wile. l.e. Isl (tdlicer). 

one of your teams is playing a man short, often 
]»refaced with 1 .see (that). A jocular c.j). addressed 
t.o a youth siiorting an eleven-a-side moustache : 
since c.L. 1920. Ex Association football rather than 
ex cricki't. 

one over the odds is a variation of, and it arose 
slightly lat<T than, one over the eight (bu t.). 

one-pause-two course. An officer’s initial-train¬ 
ing coursi* : H.A.F. : 1!>39 ■ . da.ck.son, ‘ From 

(he l«‘ft and right turn instruction . . ., when the 
instructor time.s the movement by saying, “ one- 
pause-two ” 

one side to his mouth, on. (Of a hor.se) that 
feels the bit on only one side of his mouth : turf 
coll. : from ca. 1850. B. <k L. 

one ton. 100 ; ilarts players’ : G. 20. Imprt‘s- 
«ive nuniher : iinjiressive weight. (The. Evening 
News, July 2, 1937.) 

one-two ; or the old one-two. Male masturba¬ 
tion : low, mostly Goekneys’ : lat«‘ 19-20. 

one up, have. J o he a second lieutenant or a 
lance-corporal : Army coll. : late C. 19-20. 
oner, do one’s. To die ; get killed : Australian 
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since ca. 1918. Lawson Glassop, 1944. The one 
‘ turn ’ one has. 

onion, 3. An earlier reference occurs in ‘ Taf- 
frail ’ : ‘ [The British cruiser] could not be relied 
U]»on to st(‘am more than “ twenty-one and an 
onion ”, as her own engineer lieutenant-commander 
expressed it.’—4. Occ. among civiUans as pi., it = 
any anti-aircraft fire or shells : Berrey, 1940 ; ob. 

■—5. A fool, a ‘ mug ’ : Goekneys’ : from ca. 1920. 

* I’m the onion.’ 

onion boat, came over with the. See came over... 
onions, give (someone). To strike ; assault, 
‘pitch into’: Sessions, Nov. 1874; t 1910. 
Ex their strong smell or ex their tendency to make 
one’s eyes w’ater. 

onions, know one’s. Si e know one’s onions, 
only a rumour ! It’s much worse than that !; 
Australian c.p. : since ea. 1919. Baker. 

only another penny (needed) to make (up) the 
shilling ! A c.p. ; used, e.g., by persons collecting 
mon(‘y : C’. 20. 

only not. FIxeept ; always excepting ; pro¬ 
letarian roll, verging on sol. : mid-C. 19-20. 
Nevinson, 18<(5, ‘ Mrs kSimon would ’ave ’caved at 
'er ’ead w hatever else she’d ’ad in ’er ’and, only 
not th(‘ baby,’ Likewise, nothing only ~ nothing 
except; or, simply, nothing : as m Nevinson, 1895, 

‘ But for all ’is bein’ nothiiik only a stoker, the 
contractors w'ould at whili'S jmt ’im on for boss’, 
only think ! See think I, only I m Dirt. 

OO-la-la ! A e.p. exclamation of pleasant sur¬ 
prise : Army : 1914-18. JGx the Er. v Id f Id.^ 
oodle. Mon(‘v in general : New Zealand and 
Au.strahan : ('. 20. B., 1941, 1942. Ex oodles 

(Did ). 

oodle, V. Eig., to drip, as in ‘ The book oodles 
with hlood-curdling situations ' : since ca. 1940. 
F-x oodles (p. 589) ; punning ooze. 

Oodna. Oodnailutta : Australian coll. : late 
('. 19 -20. Archer Bussell, A Tramp Royal in Wild 
Australia, 1934. 

oofle dust. ‘ The “ secret magic powder ” used 
on “ fakes ” or “ gimmicks ” that are not too new',’ 
William Hickey m Daily Express, Nov. 20, 1945 : 
magicians’ (i.e. conjunTs'). G. 20. An arbitrary, 
fanciful word, oojie ; ? ex spoof. Dust in the eyes. 

OOjah. Sauce ; custard : Services : since ca. 
1938. H. & B. F^.x ooja-ka-piv (p. 590). 

OOia(h)-pips. A woman’s breast s : Bublie-School- 
men’s : since ca. 1920. 

OOlala. (Of a girl ; a woman) readily accessible ; 
amorous; Services: since ea. Oct. 1939. l.e. the 
Fr. 6 Id! Id! (expressive of sexual dehght). 

oomph ; zing. Sex-appeal : adopted in 1941 
and 1943, resp., from U.S.A. F’choic : the former 
distorts the bull s mating bellow' ; the latter ‘ rings 
a hell ’. Oomph had a wonderful Press on Oct. 16, 
1946. 

OOnt. I’ejorative for ‘ fellow ’, ‘ chap ’ ; a fool : 
low : since ea. 1920. Richard Llewellyn, None But 
the Lonely Heart, 1943, ‘ “ What's the matter with 
you, you big-headed oont, you ? ” ’ Cf. dial, ooniy 
(empty) and the at least cognate vont or hoont (to 
w’ant, to lack) ; paralleled by ‘ mental deficient 
—2. A camel : Australian : C. 20. Baker. Abo¬ 
riginal ? 

OOny. Seasick : Australian ; C. 20. Baker. 
Arbitrary formation, vaguely echoic of sufferer's 
groans. 

oopizootics, the (p. 590). ‘ Not specifically Aus- 
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tralian ; and much earlier than 1916. Chorus of 
popular song about 1890 : 

Father’s got ’em, Father’s got ’em. 

He’s got the ooperzootics on the brain. 

He’s running round the houses 
Without his shirt and trousis. 

Father’s got ’em coming on again * 

(letter from F. W. Thomas). 

OOt. Money : Australian low : sirioe ca. 1920. 
Lawson Glassop, We Were the Eats, 1944, ‘ “ Smash, 
dough, fiddlies, coin, tin, luiv, oot, shekels, spon¬ 
dulicks,” said Gordon. ” Smash ? ” asked Clive, 
” What’s that ? ” ’ Kx—jicrhaps, orig,, ilhterate 
for—hoot (p. 403). 

ooze, on the. Cn a drinking-bout; rhyming s. 
(on booze) : from ca. 1930. 

OOzle, ouzle. In Australia also, the former ha.s 
been current since ca. 1920. B., 1942.—2. ‘ To 

search for, capture, ambush, shoot or otherwise 
harry (bandits, rebels or other disturbers of the 
peace in Palestine) : British Arraj^^ in Palestine 
[1938 +]. E-g-, “ L) Company will send an oozling 

party”. Ex Arabic oozlebast (“brigand”), in 
brief glossary of Arabic terms issued to “ the 
troops (Letter of Nov. 15, 1939, from Earl 
Wavell.) 

OOsdum bird. ‘ A bird whose species you cannot 
recognise on sight,’ Granville: Naval; C. 20. 
Granville compares the K.A.F.'s concentric bird; 

cf. ooja-ka-piv (Dirt.). 

OpaQue (p. 690). Several years earlier in The 
London Guide, 1818. 
open the door. See little Jimmy, 
open the occurrence. To make, in the police- 
station books, an entry for a new case : policemen’s ; 
from ca. 1880. B. & Ji. 
open the taps. StM' taps. 

operation. ‘ Note to sub-editors and others: 
please co-operate in killing , . . the most overworked 
of current cliches—the w'hinisical application to a 
variety of topics of the military locution “ Opera¬ 
tion -T. Driberg in Reynolds, April 28, 1940 ; 

coll. : late 1945 -f. Please ! 

Operation Park. Bondi Esplanade Park, Sydney : 
Sydneyites’ ; since ca. 1925. Baker. Erotic, 
operator (p- 590). Still current in 1818 {Sinks). 
opperore. See uproar {Diet.). 

Oppo. Senior Oflicers in mess : Naval (lower- 
deck) ; since ca. 1920. Ex operational. 

oppo. ‘ My oppo ’ is my chum, pal, usual com¬ 
panion : Royal Navy and Royal Marines (-- 1939) 
and R.A.F. (since 1940).—2. Hence, sweetheart 
(H, & P.) or even one’s wife (Jackson). 

opposite, n. 3’he saloon bar : public-house coll. ; 
late C. 19-20 : t by 1940. A. Neil Lyons, Clara, 
1912, ‘ You could come in—in Opjiosite, along of 
us.’ Opposite the less ‘ superior ’ bar. 

■^opposite, adj. Obscene (csp. of language) : 
S. African c. : 0. 20. The Cape Times, May 23, 
1940. 

opposite number, one's. ‘ I'he opposite number 
to a Brigade Intelligence Officer, for instance, is 
the Battahoii Intelligence Officer on the one hand, 
the Divisional Intelligence Officer on the other,’ 
E. P., ‘ In Mess and Field ’, The New Statesman, 
Aug. 1, 1942 : Army : since ca. I93<) : by 1942, it 
was j. 

opposite tacks. Cross-purposes ; nautical coll. : 
niid-C. 19-20. B. L. 

ops. Operations (activities) : Services: since 


ca. 1916.— 2. In R.A.F., Operations Room ; Opera¬ 
tions Officer : since ca. 1938. Partridge, 1946. 

opt landing. Optional landing, there being, on a 
rainy day, no ‘ clear Collegia ’ ; Jioyal Naval College, 
Dartmouth : C. 20. Granville. 

or out goes the gas ! A c.p. ‘ thr(‘at to put an end 
to whatever is going on ’ : ca. 1880-1905. B. & L. 

or something. A vague, final tag, either to 
avoid full dt^tails or explanation or because the 
speaker doesn’t know : coll. : lak' (\ 19 -20. 

or what-have-you. A tag, indicative not of 
doubt but of a refusal to go into a catalogue : 
orig. (ca. 1942) and still (1948) a mainly cultured 
coll. 

orange. A long-distance call ; c'sp., give me an 
orange, give me (put me on to) a long-distance 
exchange ; telephone operators’ ; since ca. 1939. 

orange pip. An observation post : Artillery : 
1939-45. Orange was signalese for O, 

oration, n. A noisy disturbance ; a clamour, a 
din : low ; ca. 1820 -60. ‘ Slu‘ kicked up such an 

oration,' Sessions, 1833. By a confusion of uproar 
and oratorio and oration. 

oration box. The head ; ca. 1815-00. Spy, II, 
1826. 

orchid (p. 591). See esp. ‘ Rouge et Noir’, I'he 
Gambling IFor/f/, 1898. 

ord. Recorded earlier in ‘ Taffrail ’. 
order. ‘ A iiortion or helping of a dish or article 
of food served in a restaurant ’ : coll. ; U.S. 
(— 1906) anglnused by 1920. O.E.D. (Suyi.). (T, : 
—2. PI., at Eton CoH(‘ge, from ca. 1840, as in B. 
Richanlb, Seven Years at Eton, ‘ While w'(‘ were in 
eai'ly .school our . . . rooms (had to bej tidied; 
after that the orders, i.e. rolls, butter, and milk had 
to be served round.’ 
orderly buff. See buff, n., 5. 
orderly dog (p. 591). In the R.A.F., it 
Orderly Sergeant. (Jaek.son, ‘ The orderly officer’s 
dog ’.) 

orderly pig. Orderly OfTieer; mostly offi(X*rs': 
Army (—1914) by 1939, R.A.F. Partridge, 
1945. Gf. orderly dog m Jnct. 

orderly poodle is an R.A.F. N.f^o.'s variation of 
orderly dog as above. (G. Emanuel, March 29, 
1945.) 

orders is orders I A jocular c.p. (cx Army 
sergeant.s' use), ‘ w'c must obey orders ’ : (!. 29. 

Ordinar’. Ordinary : lower-class coll. : nnd- 
C. 19-20. (Nevinson, 1895.) Also in Scottish; 
in J'higland, until G. 19, it was S.E. (3. extra- 
ordinar' (Hu])ra). 

ordinary pursuivant. See ‘ Tavern terms § 4. 
[orful is an unnecessary sjicjhng of awful; cf. 
wot for what.\ 

organ bird. A magpie : Australian ; late C. 
19-20. B., 1942. Tronic. 

Organ-Grinders, the. d'hc Italians : a nickname 
in 1914 18, though not unhi'ard either before or 
after. William MeFee, North of Suez, 1930. 

organ pipe.—2. In pi. it was, ca. 1840~1K), used 
among boxers for the nostrils, as in Augustus 
MayluiW, J*ared With Gold, 1857. 

organise. To ‘ wangle ’ sonxithing ; to got 
something deviously or illicitly; to obtain or 
arrange something (very) cleverly but not neces¬ 
sarily illicitly : R.A.F’. : since ca. 1938. Jackson, 

‘ Thus, “ Leave it to me to organise some beer ” 
Flying Officer Robert Hinde, March 17, 1945, 

‘ L’sed particularly in the sense “ I must get 
organised with a girl in Town ”, or “ with the 
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ORGANISED, GET 

C.O.’*. Of. Ger. military b. organiai{e)ren, ‘ to 
win something 

organised, get. ‘ To arrange one’s kit or the 
work to bo done in order })ef{)re starting the day,’ 
H. & P. : H.A.F. coll. ; since ca. 10IU).-” 2. Hence, 
to HO arrange work, or a plan, as to achieve one’s 
])ur]) 08 e ; ho who has done this is, or has got, 
organised : since 1939. Partridge, 1945. 

orkneyitis or scapathy. That mental and moral 
<lej)i( Hsion which tends to ensue after one has been 
stationed for some time in the Orkneys : R.A.F. : 
since ca. 1939. 11. & P. Scapathy deftly blends 

‘ Scapa Flow ’ and ‘ apa/Ay ’. 

ormolu. ‘ Wardroom adjective for anything 
ornate or expensive-looking ’ (Granville) : Naval : 
since ca. 1917. Kx ‘ ormolu clocks ’. 

ornament. A station mastiir : Canadian rail- 
roadmem’s (- 1931). Derisive. 

Orokaivas. A tribe that, in N.F. Papua, speaks 
the Umandali languag<* : catachresis : latetk 19-29. 
Sir Hubert Murray, Papua, 1912. Kx a word fre- 
<pient in that linguage. 

Oscar, n. A homosexual : coll, rather than s. : 
late C. 19-20 ; ob. Kx Oscar W'llde. Hence the v. 

2. An annual award to the best film actor or 
actres.s of the ])ast 12 months ; cinematic : since ca. 
1940. John Hull, Aug. 24, 1940. Kx the in- 
augiirator’s givi'n-nanu*.—3. A Japanese Army 
aircraft : P.A.h’. in Far l^ast : 1942 -f. Barry 

Sutton, Jungle Pilot, 1940. 

Oscar (or 0.), ^.t. 'J'o bugger: lower class: C. 
20. 

Oscar-Wildeing. .Active homosexuahty : lower 
class : V. 20. (T. jirec. twu entries. 

Oscaiisc, v.i. To be (an activij homosexual : 
<'. 20. ('i. Oscar, n and \. 

other half, the. See swing o’ the door, 
other place, the. Cambridge men sjH'uking of 
Oxford; Oxford men, of Cambridge; coll.: mid- 
C. 19-2(t (3'. shop, n., 3 [Diet.). 

other side, the. -2. .Australia: New Zealandi'Fs’: 
since ca. IHSO. B., 1941, ‘The otlier sidi* of the 
T'asman [Siui | ’. 

our. ‘ In the North of Kngland and Scotland 
[but also among (kicknevs], mainly working-class, 
“our” 18 nearly always used in referring to a 
member of the family, as “ Our Billy ” or ” Our 
Mary Ann Albert H. Petch, letti'r of Oct. 31, 
194b : coll. ; C. 19 20. 

our Bridge. Sydney Harbour Bridge ; a Mel¬ 
bourne c.]). ; since ca. 1925. Baker. Cf. OUT 
’Arbour on p. Mb 

Our ’Erb. The lU Hon. Herbert Morrison : his 
London supporters' ; since ca. 1941. 

Our Venerable Aunt. Catholic Church : Pro- 
ti'stants’ ; since ca. LSTO. 

out, n., 2. The ti'rminal date should bo 1910.— 
0. An omission of part of matter to be printed : 
printers’ coll. : mid-(’. 19-20.—7. A walking-out 
tiOgether : lower-middle and lower class : since ca. 
1920. Berta Buck, Pennies from Heaven, 1940.—8. 
An excuse; an alibi: adopted, ca. 1942, from 
U.S.A. 

out, V., 1 : much earlier in Sessions, Aug. 1857. 
—4. To dismiss from employment : late (\ 19-20. 
A. Neil Lyons, Hookey, 19()2, ‘ ” Acs, I shall be 
ouUkI ” l.e. to put outside .— 5. Hence, to eject 
from a meeting. Australian : C. 20. B., 1942. 

out-cry. See outcry [Did.). 
out goes the gas !, or. See or out. . . 
out in the blue. Isolated—esp. in the desert; 


R.A.F. : since ca. 1930. Jackson. See blue, into 
the, 2 (p. 69). 

out of register. (Of a drunken pt'rson) walking 
crookedly : printers’ : from ca. 18G0. B. & L. 
A page out of register is a typo-area not square on 
jjage or sheet. 

out of the blue. A variant of out in the blue. 

(Partridge, 1945.) 

out to it. Dead drunk : Australian : since ca. 
1880. (B., 1942.) 

out where the bull feeds. Sci; where ... 
out with, 1 (p. 593). Earlier m Sessions, Dec. 
1783 (p. 15): ‘ He out with the knife and shewed 
it me.’ 

outcast and outcaste (one who has lost caste or 
has no caste) have, from ca. 1880, been ‘ oftem 
confused ’, as VVyld has noted. 

outer (]). 593). Hence, and much more usually 
‘ (of a racecourse) the section outside the enclosure ’ 
(B., 1942).—2. [the outer.) Outside coat pocket : 
c. : late C. 19-20. Cf. bitch. Safe, seat, all in 
Addenda. 

outfitter. An officer ‘ not fond of change from 
home to foreign service or from regimental to stall 
(unployment, and . . . always getting an “ outfit ” 
for the jmrpose ’ : Royal Artillery officers’ : ca. 
1885-1905. B. & L. 

outlawed. A]t]died to a crew that has worked 
16 hours, the statutory limit : Canadian railroad¬ 
men's (— 1931). 

outside, adv. In civilian life : Naval coll. : 
C. 20. Granville, ‘ ” I don’t care what you weie 
‘ outside ’ ; you're in the Andrew now, so don't 
forget it, or youTl be in the rattle,” Petty Officer 
to reealeitrant New Entry ’. 
outside bug. See O.B. 

outside of (p. 594b But cf. Jane Austen, Sensf 
and Sciu^ibility, 1811, ‘ “ A'ou think the httle 
Middletons too much indulged. Perhaps they 
may be the outside of enough ” ’. 

Outside Old River. The ATingtsc-Kiang : pidgin. 
mid-('. 19-20. B. & L. 

outside view. A \iew of the target seen from 
the uir : R.A.F. coll. : 1939 -f . H. & P. 

over! A variant (— 1860) of over the left 
shoulder !, I don’t believe you ! H., 2nd ed. See 

left, over the [Diet.). 

over backs ; hence overs. Leap-frog: resp. 
(’ooknev coll. (rnid-C. 19-20) and Cockney s. (from 
ca. 1890). 

over goes the show ! A proletarian c.p. of ca. 
1870-1900 referring to a disaster or to a sudden 
change. B. & L. 

over-rate it. To overdo one’s part: theatrical; 
from ca. 1860; ob. Ibid. 

over the bun-house. See bun-house {Did.). 
over the Gilbert (p. 594) is explained by haid-a- 
Gilbert (p. 374). 

over the top. See top, over the. 
over the waU. ‘ In the guard-room, confined to 
camp. Thus, “ dd. over the wall ” means, “ Nine 
da 3’^8 C.C.” ’ : Jackson. The phrase has been 
adopted from American c. (see Uiiderworld) : 
Services : since ca. 1935. 

overlander (p. 595). Morris’s definition is suspect. 
In C. 20, at least, the sense has always been ‘ a 
drover of esp. cattle, cbiofly over long distances ’ : 
coll. >, by 1920 at latest. Standard Austraban : 
so, too, the vbl n., overlanding. 
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overs. See over backs (above), 
overseas, adj. ‘ Half seas over ’ or half-drunk : 
since ca. 1930. By a reversal and a pun. 

’Ow dare she? H.M.S. Audacious: Naval: 
since ca. 1930. Granville. By ‘ Hobson-Jobson 
owe-forty. A lawn-Bnims term of the late 
1880’s-early 90’s. ‘ Every one with any pretentions 

to skill (ami a pood many with none) wore long, 
thick, white blanket-coats. These w’cre calk'd 
“ owe-forty ” coats—sometimes in reverence, occa¬ 
sionally in derision,’ E. R. Burrow, The Centre 
(Jourt, 1937. 

owl, n.-~ 3. A blow or a punch, esp. on the head : 
Christ’s Hospital : since ca. 1K70. Mar])l('a. 
Proleptic.—4. An A.T.S. wireless operator : A.T.S. : 
1940-5. P]x their win k'ss ‘ headg(*ar ’, ^^hich givi'S 
the wearer an owlish a])pearancc. 

owl, v., 1. Brojit'rly, to smuggle goods oa/ of 
the country. 

owner, 1. Earlier authority : ‘ Tafl'rail ‘ 'The 
captain of a ship [m the NavyJ is invariably " the 
owner ”, “ old man ” or ” skijijier ”, whik* . . . the 
second in command ... is ” the bloke ”.’—3. The 
captain of an aircraft : R.A.F. : 191S4 . Jack.son. 
Ex sense 1.—4, The Oicnrr is also the Commanding 
Officer : R.A.E. : 191S . 

Owners, the. The British public : Navy : since 
ca. 1925. Granville. The B.B. owns it. 

owner’s scribe. The C.O.’s conhdential clerk : 
R.A.E. : since ca. 1930. ,Iacks(»n. .S(*e owner, 4. 
—2. Hence, a I’eisonul Assistant to an Air Marshal 
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or an Air Chief Marshal : since ca. 1940. Partridge, 
1945. 

ownsome, on one^S. By oneself: lower-middk* 
class coll. : since ca. 1920. Michael Harrison, What 
Are We Waiting Fori'', 1939. fix on one's own 
lonesome. 

owt. May hew, 1, 1S51. 

OX. ‘ A large person or tough, (‘sp. a clumsy one' 
(Peter Bonford) : Marlborough (Villeget (and uppi'i- 
middle class) coll. : late C. 19 20. 

Ox, the. ‘ The old Oxford 'I'heatre, Melbourne ’ 
(B., 1942). 

Ox-Tails, the : the Cabbage-Stalks. The Oxford 

crew; the Cambridge crew in the boat race: c.'i. 
1HS7. Mr Com})ton Mackenzie, broadcasting on 
April 27, 1937. 

ox up ; knock up ; mob. To promote (a ])upil) 
(’hnst’s HoH])ita! : resj). ca. ISIO SO, lS.aO -1940. 
1H90 i . Mar])les. 

Oxford ‘ -cr ’ (see p. 590). Mr \'ernon Rendall. 
himself an old Rugby School boy, rejects the Rugb v 
School origin ; he is su])])orted by Eischer \Vilham.s 
(s(‘(‘ ‘ Harrow Slang ’ on ]). 37()). 

*^0x0 (l>- 59r»). Not (|uite correct, for it derivf's 
ex ‘ (J > (> (nought multi])lied by nought) O ' 
—an old schoolbov's jok(‘. Eor dat(‘, read : late 
C. 19-20. 

Oxo cube. 7’ube (rajlvva\) : rhsmmg: C. 20. 
OXOmeter. An ajxxTN j>hal justniment for tlc' 
measurement o! ‘ />^///shit ' ; Naval lower-deck 
1939 Grainillo. 
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p. or P. A ponce : mostly T.ondoncrs' : C. 20. 
Gerald Kersh, Sight and the City, 193H. 

P. & E., the. ‘ The Pike and Eel ’- an inn on 
the Cam, hard by the finish of the bumping races : 
Cambridge undergraduates’ : since ca. 1880. 

P.D. —2. Esp. in caught ‘ caught with one's 

pants down i.e. at a disadvantage : since ca. 1935. 

p.p., sense 2. Tins can be carried back to ca. 
1830, for it appears in Surtees’s Ask Mamma and 
Dickens’s Pickwick Papers. 

p.p.i. or P.P.I. Policy proof of interest : from 
ca. 1903. In its lit. sense, it is merely insurance j., 
but in pejorative allusion to speculativi' insurance 
policies, it is a commercial c.p., now slightly ob. 
(E. H. Collins, Authors' and Printers' J)ietionary.) 

p.t. or P.T. See prick-teaser in Addenda and 
p.t. in Diet. 

p.y.C. Pav your cash ; Australian coll. : C. 20. 

B. . 1942. 

P.Zs. ‘ Exercises in the Fleet at sea ’ : Naval : 

C. 20. ‘ This fiag-hoist used to be run up when 

the exercises began ’ (Granville). 

*pack. A gang : c. : (J. 17-inid-19. B. & E. 
pack, v. 'I'o he ruined or sjioilt ; to become 
useless : motor-racers’ : from ca. 1920. Peter 
Chamberlain, ‘ Back-axles will pack before half 
distance anyway.’ Ex pack up, q.v. in Diet. 

pack, go to the (p. 598). Also Australian : B., 
1942. 

pack in, V.i., is a synonym for pack up, v., 2 
(below). W/Cdr R. P. McDouall, March 17, 1945. 

pack it in ; pack it up. To stop talking; to 
cease fooling or some foolish practice : Services 


(from Cockneys ?) : since ca 1925. H. A P. Ex 
pack the game m and pack up, on p. 

pack the trail. 3o go on tiad, whether on horse 
back or afoot : Austialian coll. sinci- ca. lH7o 
Archer Russell, A T/ump Royal in Wild Australia, 
1934. 

pack-up, n., corres])()nds to the next : R..\.E. ■ 
since ca. 1937. (\V/(Mr K. McDouall, letti r 

of March 17, 1915.) 

pack up, v.-~ 2. Hencf*, (of a ’jilane) to ceaso t > 
function; R.A.E.: sinci'ca 1937. Partridge, 191.'- 
pack up one’s awls and be gone ( Diet.) occurs i.-i 
Ehz. Rajtrr's Jlccfijit Rook as . . . alls . . . ; thero 
also as stuff up one’s alls. (Daxui Garnett, in Th- 
Aeu' Statesman de Sation, Eeb. 20, 1937.)—'The 
earliest record ha])])en.s to be in the lorm awls : J - 
Kirkman, The Cnlucky Citizen, 1()73. 

packed up, adj. m the predicate. Killed in 
W'arfare : Army : 1914-18. Ex pack up (j). 598) 
packer. A pack-horse : Australian coll. ; since 
ca. 1870. B., 1942. 

packet, three-op. See three-op packet (Diet.). 
packet, buy a. Si'c. buy it. 
packet of salts, like a. Variant of ... dose of 
salts (p. 230). 

Paddington Pollaky. See poUaky (Addenda, afte r 
Diet.). 

paddle, n.—2. A scmujdion* signal : Ganadian 
railroadmen's ( - P,)31). fix shaiie. 

paddles. Feet : c. in G. 19 and low in G. 20. 
(Gf. boats in Diet.) Anon., Autobiography of Jack 
Ketch, 1830. 

Paddy, 1 (Irishman) : earlier in Sessions, 1748.— 
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2. In Australia, with variant Pat, it a riiincso : 

20. B., 1042, has both ; Pal occurs jlJbo in 

.Sidney J. Baker’s letter in Th<> Observer, Jsaiv. l.'l, 
lOOH. 

Paddyland. See Paddy Land {Did.), 

Paddy’s Goose (p. OOO) : earlu'r in Sessions, Dec. 
18:i0. 

Paddy’s market. A market for the sale of second¬ 
hand K^’ods, esp. clothes ; coJI. ; niid-C. 19-20. 
Paddy’s pig . . . .S('e Irish as . . . 
pads, women ; married pads, wives : B( ^<ular 
Army: late (1.1!) 20. iNrhaps ex pad, n., 0 (/>ir/.). 

paid out with spit. A c.p. a])plie(l to a small 
salary : fbS. th(!atrical •, ca. 1992, partly English 
theatrical. 

pain in the arm -arse back—balls—neck (etc. 
etc.) !, you give me a. Sta* you give me the balls- 
ache. 

pain in the neck. A Udious or boring or irritat¬ 
ing person ; since ca. 1910. Ex give one a pain 
tn the neek (see you give . . .). A low parody is 
pain iH the nirl: sinci* ca. 1920. 

paint, V., 1 (Diet.). ‘Alluding to a red nose 
caused by over-indulgence’ (B. & E.). 

paint a picture, ‘ V aguely to flesmlx* a situation or 
to oiitliiK* a jilan ’ : .Services : 1999 41. Rather j. 
than coll. : certainly not. s. H. & P. 
painters, have in the. See rags (on), have the. 
pair of top ballocks. See top ballocks. 
pair of white gloves, a. ' Sale n'turn of all air¬ 
craft from a bombing operation ’ : R.A.F. : 199!) •. 
Jackson, ‘ f'rom the anciiuit legal custom wh(‘reby 
a judge IS presented with a jiair of whiter gloves if 
his calendar is free from crime ’. 

palace. r>. A c.iboose ; ( auadian railroadmen’s 
(— 1!):U). Ironic. 

Palestine ache. See wog gut. 

Palestine Militia, the. 'fhe (>th Australian 
Infantry Division. Australian soldiers': 1949-1. 

I. awHon (Jlasso]!, Hr Were the Rats, 1944, Ex 
their long training in Palestine. 

♦pallyard- A (’. lb 17 variant of palliard {Diet.). 
Palm Beach. A cove at Tobruk : Army in 
North Africa • 1940-9. Much bathing there m 

<piite unluMirious circumstances. 

palm-oil ruffian. An old-time trader on the 
West ('oast of .\frica : since ca. 18(10. Buying oil 
and drinking gm. 

Palmer’s twister. (Den. jil.) A strychnine pill : 
medical : ca. 1870-1910. B. & L, ‘ The medicine 
em])loved by Palmer of Kugeley in getting rid of 
('ooke.’ 

palone ; occ. polone (je Olb). Pron. plane, rarely 
perlone. It is, in short, the jiresent shape of 
blowen (o-v.) bv a common ])roce83 of Imguistio 
change. The (‘rronemis palorc or polore arises from 
a misreading and is \ery rare. 

paltan. A ])latoon ; loosely a battalion : ca. 
1880 1919. A corruption of Fr, peloton. 
pan, n.—0. Bread : ('anadian Naval : C. 20. 

II. & P. l.e. Fr. pain. 

pan, V.—2. V.t. (gen. as p.pple jiassive), to 
beg : tramps’ c. : (!. 20. . E. Cibsoii Ckiwan, 

Loud Report, 1997.-—9. ’I'o strike (someone) in the 
face : low (— 1943). H. & P. E.\ the n., 5. 

pan, down the. Too far behind; done-for : 
motor-racers’ : from ca. 1922. Peter ('hamberlain. 
Porhajis suggested by vp the spout ; cf. also down 
pin (see pin, be down). 

pane of gloss. A monocle : K('gular Army: 
Bince ca. 1870. 


^panel-house. See panel-crib {Diet,). 
panic bowler. A steel helmet: R.A.F.: 1939 +. 
Jackson, ‘ The R.A.F. never wear it unless there’s 
a panic on ’. 

panic helm. ‘ ICrratic stcxiring by “ makee- 
learn ” coxswain ’ ((Jranville) : Naval : since ca. 
190.5. 

panic party.— 2. The Navy’s synonym of flap m 
(see flap, n., 7) : since ca. 1925. H. & P. 

panic stations, be at. d’o bo jirepared for the 
worst : Naval : since ca. 1998. (Iranville. 

Pansy Patrol, the. Those officers who are sent 
by Scotland Yard to get evidence at a night club 
before the police raid it : mostly iiolicemen’s : from 
ca. 1990. Th(‘y go in full e\enirig dress and are 
usually chosen from the i*ublic School members of 
the Force. 

pansy up, V.i. and v. nffiexive, (Of a man) to 
adorn oneself, to smarten oneself up sartorially, in 
an effeminate manner : since ca. 1992. 

pantaloons. Krie(‘-breeche.‘>, formerly worn a.s 
part of R.A.F. uniform : since ea. 1!)20 ; by 1940, 
merely historical. (Atkinson.) 

pantechnicon. Sense 1 (p. bOl) had > S.E. by 
1920 at lati'st.—2. Hence, a Whitley bomber 
aircraft: R.A.F.; 1999-41. ‘ At one period it was 

our largest, with the biggest capacity ’ (Jackson).— 
9. A large glider: R.A.F. : 1942 j , but ob. by 
the end of 1945. 

panther’s piss. Strong liquor, esp. spirits : Aus¬ 
tralian : ('. 20. B., 1942. Cf. tiger’s piss. 

pantry shelves. Female breasts : domestic : 
since ca. 1870; ob. by 1940. 

pants. —5. Only in address to a pantryman : 
ship’s atc‘wards' : (’. 20. Dave Marlowe, Coming, 
Sir!, 1997. 

panzer beetle. A large, hard-topped black beetle 
found in North Africa : Army : 1941-9. 

panzy. —2. Hiuici' a burglar : Australian c. : late 
C. 19 20. B., I!)f2. 

pape. NewspaiHT. mostly in newsboys’ cries ; 
late C. 19-20. B., 1942. 

paper-chewing. (Official) correspondence: Anglo- 
Indian : (.’. 20. George Orwell, Burmese Days, 

1995. 

paper-collared swell. A ‘ whiUi-collar worker ’ 
(esp. a clerk) : New Zealand ; ca. 18(‘>0-1900. A. 
Bathgate, Colonial Experiences, 1874—cited by B., 
1941. 

paper end, the. ‘ The reyjort, correspondence and 
documentary aspect of some matter as distinct 
from the matter itself,’ Jackson : R.A.F. coll. : 
since ca. 1925. Cf. paper-man (p. 005). 

*paper-hanger. A yiasser of worthh^ss cheques : 
Australian c. . adojited, ca. 1925, from U.S.A. 
(Baker.) 8ee Underworld. 

paper yabber. Mail matter—newspapers sent 
through the post : .Australian pidgin : C. 20. 
Archer Russell, In Wild Australia, 1934. 

Papish, n. and adj., has from ca. 1870 been 
considered sol. when not genuinely dial, 
paps. See ‘ Colston’s '. 

paraffin. A smart appearance : lower-class 
Glasgow : C. 20, Mac Arthur & Long. In 1897- 
1900, ‘ the word “ paraphernalia ” was much used 
by the working classes [of Glasgow] to describe 
anyone who was very much “ got up ” or over¬ 
dressed. It was pronoimced “ paraffinelly ”... 
“ There he was, dressed up wi’ a’ his paraffinelly ” 
. . . My theory is that “ paraffin ” is simply a 
contraction of “ paraffinelly ” and is now used by 
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a generation that knows nothing of its original 
meaning,’ Norman T. McIVlurdo, in a letter of Aug. 
30, 1937, and doubtless correctly.—2. Hence (?), 
a suit of clothes : (low) Glasgow : since oa. 1920. 
Kenneth Mackenzie, Living Hough, 1936. 

Paraffin Pete. ‘ An Airlield Control Officer or 
N.C.O. . . . responsible . . . for ensuring that the 
flares are laid and lit at the right time and places ; 
these forming the flare-path, guide . . . aircraft in 
darkness ’ (Jackson) : K.A.F. : since ca. 1938. 

paraffinelly. See sense 1 of paraffin : app, 
current ca. 1880 - 1900 , 

paralysed. —2. Jocularly (or ignorantly) for ana¬ 
lysed ; C. 20, ‘ Paralysed by the public anarchist.* 

parapet Joe. —2. A soldier that is for ever 
exposing himself on the parapet : Army : 1914-18. 

parcel, blue the. To spcmd all one’s money ; 
lose everything on a bet: sporting ; since ca. 1910. 
J’Mgar Wallace, Educated Evan.9, 1924. 
parchment dab. See ‘ Miscfjlanea ’. 
pardon the French ! See French !, pardon the. 
parish. A tin sconce ; Rugby schoolboys’ : 
mid-C. 19 -20. B, & L.—2. A battery’s position 
in the front-line area : artillery officers’ : from 
mid-1916; ob. Hence the rectory (or R.), battery 
headquarters. Both terms an* to be found in 
Blaker, resp. at p. 304 and j). 363. 

park, V. —3. To do, to effect; e.g. j}ark a hath, 
a walk, take, go for . . . ; park an oil, do something 
(over-)smart : Oundle : since early 1920’s. Marples, 
park your stem here ! Be seated ': since oa. 
1925. Orig., nautical. 

Parker. 1. parker from (or with) denarly. To 

pay up: Parlyaree, csp. cheajijacks’ : from ca. 
1870. Pugh, cheapjack loquitur: ‘“I like the 
Birmingham people,” I said. ” They ar<i iikx' 
[leople, sensible people, and they ’ parker from 
ilenarly ’ without fuss.” ’ Lit,, part from money ; 
parker represents It. partire ; for denarly, see the 
Diet. —2. To hand out (money) : id. : id. Ibid., 
“ If I’d a brighfull o’ posh,” she said, ” I wouldn't 
parker no wedge to you ”.’ 

parkering ninty. Wages ; Parlyaree : since cu. 
1860. (P. H. Emerson, Eigrior Lippo, 1893,) Cf. 
part, on p. 607, 

parliament. —2. Also parliament house. A privy : 
late C. 19 20. Because one sits there. 

parlor. A caboose ; Canadian railroadmen's 
(~ 1931). Ironic : cf. palace, 3. Of. :— 
parlor man. Rear brakeman or flagman on a 
freight train : (Canadian railroadmen’s (— 1931). 

parlour, in the. (Of a barge) ‘ on the hard gravel 
under the wharf’ (Ernest Raymond, The Marsh, 
1937) : Thames-side nautical : late (J. 19-20. 

parlour pinks. Socialists not violent {red) but 
very moderate : political : aflojited, ca. 1933, from 
U.S.A. 

Parlyaree (p. 606). In 1, 3, read ‘ C. 18-20 
actors ’, for a few terms (e.g. letty) survive among 
troopers and traditionalists. 

In 1. 10, pargliare is a misprint for parlare, which 
accounts for the parlaree {-ry) form ; the parlyaree 
form has been influenced either by palarie (p- 601) 
or by, e.g., parliamo, ‘ let us speak ’. 

A full account of this (dnderolla among languages 
apjKjars in my bof)k of essays and studies upon 
language. Here, There and Everywhere, 1949, 
pamee, V.i. To rain : showmen’s and market- 
men’s : C. 20. Ex the n. : see p. 606. 

parsley. Nonsense : Cockneys’: C. 20; ob. 
Pugh. Cf. gammon and spinach {Diet.). 


parson’s yeoman, the. ‘ The volunteer organist 
at Divine Service ’ (Granville) : Naval : C. 20. 

part up. An Australian variation of part (p. 607): 
late C. 19-20. B., 1942. 

party. —2. A love affair : Society : ca. 1928-38. 
Alec Waugh, Going Their Own Ways, 1938.—3. 
An aerial combat; a bombing raid : R.A.E, : since 
early 1940. H. & P., 1943 ; Granville, 1943, of a 
commando raid or a naval operation, for it was 
also a Naval and an Army term ; Brickhill & 
Norton, Escape to Danger, 1946, ‘ ” Oh, crumbs ! 

Night fighter,” he muttered. “ What a b- 

party ! ” ’ By nonchalant raeiosis.—4. A very 
busy day : Services ; esp. R.A.E. ground staff: 
since ca. 1940. II. & P. Ironic.—5. A girl friend : 
Navy : since ca, 1930. Granville. Ex sense 2. 

party in the attic. An elaboration of party, 3 : 
B.A.E. : 1940 i . Partridge*, 1943, ‘ Attic because 
the fight takes place aloft ’. 

pash. —3. A lidtor : Naval : since ca. 1930, 
H. & P., ‘ Nutnber one pash being a letter to one’s 
best girl ’. Ex sense 2. 

pash, adj. Passionat.e ; e.g. jyasli pants, non- 
r(‘gulation trousers affected by some officers : 
Canadian soldiers’ : 1914 | . 

pass a sham saint. See ‘ V’erbs ’. 
pass at, make a. I'o attomy)t (a person’s) virtue ; 
to try to caress : U.S,, anglicised ca. 1930. Cf. 
Dorothy Parker’s famous couplet, 

‘ Men seldom make passes 
At girls who wear glas.ses ’. 
pass in one’s dinner pail. To die: mostly 
(Cockneys’ : ca. 1890-1914, Hinstead, Mop Fair, 
1903. 

pass spark out. S(*e spark out ( Diet.). 
pass the buck (p. (K)8). I'hat sense was virtually 
t by 1943.—2. 'I’o pass on something one cannot 
trouble oneself with : ('nil Service ; since ca. 1938. 
.\n Americanism. 

pass the catheter. See piss out of, take the. 
passed-over ; usually in pi. A LKUitenant- 
Commander that has failed to b(*oome a C^mi- 
raander: Naval coll.: (k 20. Granville. 

passion-killers. The Service knickers worn by 
members of the W.A.A. F. : 1940 | . Jackson. 

(T. black-outs and twilights, both of winch terms 
are covered by ‘ passion-killers '. 

passion(-)waggOn. Transport for W.A.A.F. por- 
ooiinel : R.A.E.: 1941 -f. Robert Hinde, lett(*r 
of March 17, 1945. 

passy (p. 608). Eor dating, read : ca. 1790 -1870. 
past mark of mouth. See mark o! mouth ( Diet.). 
past oneself, get. To bo fractious or (very) 
excited : coll. : from ca, 1910. 

paste away, v.i. To keep on punching : coll. : 
since ca. 1870. Sessions, Jan. 1882. See paste, 
V., 1 (p. 608). 

pasteboard, . . . shoot one’s. This form is re¬ 
corded earlier by B. & L. 

Pat, 2 (p. 609). Also Australian : see Paddy, 2. 
Also low English, esp. Londoners’. 

[pat. See ‘ Epithets ’. Frob. always S.E.] 

Pat and Mick. A, or to, lick (ht. and fig.) : 
.\u8trttlian rhyming s. : (’. 20.—2. Fem.s : Anglo- 
Irish : late C. 19-20. Rhyming on prick, 3 (p. 639). 

*patch-WOrker. A pickpocket specialising in 
outside pockets other than fob-pockets : c. : from 
ca. 1910. {The Evening News, Dec. 9, 1936.) Fix 
S.E. patch-pocket, defined by the O.E.D. Sup. as 
‘ a pocket consisting of a piece of cloth sewn like 
a [latch on to a garment ’. Cf. fob-WOrker. 
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path. Pathology ; pathological: late C. 19-20 : 
medical s., now verging on coll. 

patter, V., 6 (p. 610), has its corresponding n. : 
* food ’ : 1855, John Lang, The Forger's Wife. 

*patter, in for. See in for patter and patter, n., 4, 

in the IHct. 

Paul Pry. A ‘ giant searchlight ’ : 19.19-45; 

oh. by 1948. Berrey, 1940. 

paiiler. See pawler (p. 611). Also, ‘something 
very puzzling ; a poser ’ : as in Captain Glascock, 
i/OTid Sharks arul Sea (juUs, 1818. 

pavement, hit the. To be thrown out (of, e.g., 
a night-club); to be dismissed from one’s job : 
since ca. 1936. 

pavement posher. A man selling goods on the 
kerb or anywhere in street or street-market : 
mostly Londoners’ : since ca. 1942. Duncan Webb 
in Daily Express, Sept. 17, 1945. Ex push the 
pavement. 

pavy, the ; gen. the P. The pavilion : Harro¬ 
vian : from ca. 1880 (?). Lunn. 

pay, n. Alsf) as nickname: witness ‘ Taflfrail’. 
pay for one’s whistle. 'Jo pay excessively for 
one’s fancy or whim : nou-aristocratic : from oa. 
1870 ; ob. B. & L. 

pay one’s relief. See ‘ 'ravern terms ’, § 9. 
pay the price of Admiralty. S« price . . . 
paybob is that form of pay-bob (Dirt.) which is 
jirel'erred by ‘ Taffrail ’. 

paybook !, he’s been looking in your. A Forces’ 
c.p. (1919-4.")) in referi'iice to a third person’s 
imjnitution of illegitimacy or other sexu.d irregu¬ 
larity. A Servicemen's paybook records many 
intimate details. (.Atkinson.) 

pazoo. \'ariant of Australian razoo : since ca. 
1910. B., 1942. 

pea in a colander, like a. Flustered, agitate<l, 
jumpy : Services: (k 20. H. & P., ‘ Huniiing 
rourul in small circles’. Just as common in the 
Services, who took it from civilians, is the late 
a. 19" 20 low like a fart iyi a bottle, with w hich cf. 
in and out like a fart in a colander (mid-('. 19-20), 
used to describe restless and aimh'Bs movement, 
pea-shooter. A ride : Army’s jocular irony : 
20; esj). in 1914-18. Cf. sense 1.—2. A pea¬ 
shooter, says Berrey, is ‘ a pursuit ’plane ’ (a 
lighter). No ; it is a machine-gun, or a light- 
ealibred cannon on an aircraft (cap. if British) : 
11. & I’., 1941. Dating from 1919. By meiosis. 
—1. Also, a revolver : K.A.F. : since mid-1940. 
E. P. in The Neir Statesman, Sept. 19, 1942. 

peace-time soldier. One w ho, in the Army, does 
the same work as he would do in civilian life : 
military : since ca. 1920. H. & P. 

peacock, v. —1. Himce, to outw'it, be too smart 
for (someone) : since ca. 1910. B., 1942. 

peach-house. In the 1914-18 war and for some 
time alterwards at least, the Admiralty used to be 
known as The Peach-House on account of the 
remarkably high level of attractiveness of the girl 
clerks employed there. 

peacock engine is recorded earlier by B. & L. 
peam(e)y. A seller of peas : ca. 1820-70. 
Sessions, 1811. A blend of ‘ pea-rneroh&nt ’. 

pear-drop. An aerial bomb : 1914-18 aviators’. 
(William McFee, North of Suez, 1910.) Ex shape 
resembling that of the sweet so named. 

pearl ; pearler. Australian spelling variants of 
purl, purler. Baker. 

pearl on the na.il should be compared w ith super¬ 
naculum : both are ir. Diet. 


pearlies.--3. Teeth : non-aristocratic : late C. 
19-20. W. L. George, The Making of an English- 
‘tnan, 1914. 

peck, n.—2. A business or concern, as ‘ a racing 
peck ’ (P. H. Emerson, Signor Lippo, 1893) : low : 
ca. 1870-1910. Perhaps ex sense 1 (p. 613). 

peck, V.—3. ‘ To attack and break aw ay quickly ’ 
(Jackson) : R.A.F. : 1919 +. 

Peckh^. Short for Peckham Rye {Diet.). 
pedal; get the pedal, or be pedalled. To dismiss 
—to get oneself, or to be, dismissed—from a job : 
motor and cycle trades : since ca. 1920. Robert 
Westorby, Wide Boys Never Work, 1937. 
pedestals. See ‘ Body ’. 

pee-hee, V. To ingratiate oneself with one’s 
superiors : 1939 -f- ; by 1946, ob. The New 

Statesman, Aug. 30, 1941. Echoic. 

pee oneself laughing. To laugh very heartily 
and/or long ; since ca. 1910. Gerald Kersh, Clean, 
Bright and Slightly Oiled, 1946. Also piss . . . 
pee-warmer. See piss-warmer, 
peek-a-boo or peek(-)a(-)Bo. See nose-scratch, 
peel off.—2. To give money ; esp. as ‘ He peeled 
ofl one ’. he gave me a poimd : c. ; from ca. 1925. 
I.e. to slip a (currency) note from a wad of notes. 
—3. To break away, esp. in a dive, from a forma¬ 
tion : R.A.F. coll, (since ca. 1925) >, by 1941, j. 
Ex peeling off one’s clothes. 

Peeler Murphy. See ‘ Nicknames ’. 
peelo. A pilot: R.A.F. : 1940 -f- ; ob. by 1946. 
Jackson. Ex the French pron. of the I^ngJish 
pilat; obviously not ex Fr. pilote (as occ. implied). 

peenicker pawnee (or -ie). A frequent variant of 
pinnicky pawnee. 

peeper, n., 5 (p. 614) : late G. 19-20. In, e.g., 
A. Neil Lyons, Arthur's, 1908. 

peeping Tom.—2. Hence, a pilot that is expert 
at flying in bad w'eather and at dodging from cloud 
to cloud : R.A.F. : since 1939. H. Si F. His prey 
IS less exciting and much more dangerous than that 
of Lady Godiva’s peeping Tom. 

Peer, the. See conkey. 

■’■peery, n.—2. (Gen. in pi. : perries.) A foot . 
c., and low : C. 20. 

peewee. A small yellow marble: Australian 
schoolchddren’s : G. 20. B., 1942. 

peg, n., 5, is also Australian of C. 20. 
peg, V. —8. (Ex sense 3 ?) To throw : Australian 
low : since ca. 1910. Baker, ‘ As in “ peg a gooly ”, 
throw a stone ’. 

peg, put in the.—2. A loose variant of peg, put 

(onesell) on the in Dirt. 

peg, take down a. See take down a peg, which, in 
the Diet., is wrongly referred to peg. 

peg-legger. - 2. A variant of peg-leg (p. 615): 
G. 20. The Bournemouth Echo, Oct. 28, 1943. 

peg to hang things on !, it’s nice to have a. A 
c.p, said (C. 20) by such an inferior in business as 
bears the brunt of a superior’s mistakes. 

Peggy. A yv^asus engine—used on certain 
R.A.F. aircraft: R.A.F. coll.: 1943 Part¬ 
ridge, 1945. 

peggy.~5. A wooden leg : C. 20. Cf. peg-legger. 
peggy, stand one’s. To take one’s turn in fetching 
food and cleaning the fo’c’sle : nautical : C. 20. 
In, e.g., Norman Springer, The Blood Ship, 1923. 
See peggy, 3 (p. 615). 

peg out (p. 615). Sense T ; the origin is explained 
in “‘My uncle’s pegged out ”he said. ‘“His 
game of cribbage is done Morley Roberts, Maurice 
Quain 1897. 
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pegs, on the (p. (>10) ; also, since ca. 1918, very 
common in the 11.A. F. 

pelf. Ill-gotten money : workmen’s (— 1887). 
Implied by Baumann. lOx y.E. pe//, money. 
Contrast kelp. 

Pelican. A member of the Pelican Club : ca. 
1880-1910. Binstead, A Pink 'Un and a Pelican^ 
1898. 

pelican. ‘ A non-flying ofticer with wings,’ The 
New tStatesmaiiy Aug, 30, 1941. The term is 8u.s- 
poct; if it did exist it was only very locally and 
briefly. See penguin. 

pelter, out for a. In a very bad tem])er: 
proletarian : from ca. 1800 ; ob. B. & L, 
Pemma or Pemmer. Pembroke (\)lleg(‘ (Cam¬ 
bridge) : Cambridge undergraduates' ; (\ 20. 

pen, n., 3 (p. 010) : Australian. B., 1942.—5. 
(Also V.) A, to, .stink ; low ; late ('. 19-20. The 
V. occurs in, e.g., Jame.s Curtis, Thry Ride by Nighty 
1938. Short for pen and ink {Diet.). 

pen bait. An under-age girl that flirts with show 
boys : Canadian carnival s. : C. 20. Pen, ptmis. 

pencil, line the. ‘ To make a bee-line for any¬ 
where. Dates from the time when Sir Percy 
(Guns bt'fore Cenunony) Scott introduced his 
“ dotter Granville : Naval : C. 20 

penciller (p. 010). In Au.stralia : also, the book¬ 
maker himself ; (\ 20. B., 1942. 

penguin (p, 616). But sense 1 survives in the 
nuance, ‘ a ground-staff, i.e. non-flying, member 
of the R.A.F.’ : since ca. 192.*). H. & P. C’f. 
kiwi. —3. ‘ A cunning specialist who disposed of 
sand excavated from tunnels so that the ferrets ’ 
—see ferret in Addenda—‘ could not find it,’ 
Brickhill &, Norton, Escape to Danger, 1940 : 
among prisoner-of-war in Germany, 1940-.0. 

pennal. Variant of pinnel {Diet.). Eustace 
Jervis, Twenty-Five-Years, 1925, 

pennies from heaven. ICasy money : since ca. 
1925 : coll. >, by 1945, familiar S.E. Berta Ruck, 
Pennies from Heaven, 1940. 

penn’orth (or ball) of chalk. A walk : late (’. 
19-20. F. I). Sharpe, The Flying Fquad, 1938 
(both) ; Axel Bracey, 1934 (ball . . .). Often 
shortened to pennorth. 

penny. —2. See penny the pound, 
penny ? A coll, (late C, 19-20) shortening of o 
penriy for your thoughts ; VV, L. George, The Making 
of an Englishman, 1914. 

penny-a-mile. A hat : rhyming s. (on tile) : from 
ca. 1870,—2. Hence, head : late C. 19-20. Neil 
Bell, Croe.us, 1936. 

penny black. One of the early English postage- 
stamps : philatelists’ coll. : late C. 19-20. 

penny packet ; usually in pi. A small party of 
soldiers—smaller than a platoon—as seen aerially : 
R.A.F. : since early 1940. H. & P. 

penny steamboat. A ferry ; jocular coll. : G. 
20. 

penny stinker. A bad cigar ; mostly Cockneys’ : 
from ca. 18S0 ; by 1946, |. 

penny the pound. Ground : rhyming : C. 20. 
Arthur Gardner, Tinkers Kitchen, 1932. Also 
penny a pound. Often merely penny. 

penny’s dropped ! ; or the penny’ll drop in a 
minute. ‘ A c.p. to mar k the belated appreciation 
of humour ’ (Atkinson) : since ca. 1930. Ex slot- 
payment in public lavatories, 
pep. —2. Peppermint : C. 20. 
pep talk. A talk or speech designed to improve 
morale : ooll. : since ca. 1925. See pep, 1 {Diet.). 


pepper, v.—4. To ‘ salt ’ a gold-mining claim 
Australian : since ca. 1860. B., 1942. 

Pepper Pot, the. ‘ The gallant Penelope which 
was HO damaged by bomb splinters that she re- 
Bonibled one ’ (Granville): Naval : War of 1939 45, 
peppered, be. To have laid a large stake : tiirl : 
from ca. 1870. ‘ He was pejipen'd in one dangerous 

quarter alone to the extent of three or four thousand 
pounds ’, quoled by B. & E, 

peppermint in one’s speech, have a. To stammer : 
coll., mostly Cockneys' : Ironi ca. 1890. Pugh. 

per. —2. Per hour : since ca. 1910. John Newton 
Chance, Wheels in the Forest, 1935, ‘ An average of 
eighty miles per ’. 

perc. A (coffee) ])ercolator : Society : since ca. 
1920. F. E. Bailey, Fleet Street (hrl, 1934. 

Perce. A Percival communication ’plane : 
R.A.F. : 1942 { . Partridge. 1945. 

percenter. Om* who works on a commission : 
one who does this and that, arranges this deal and 
that, for a percentagi' : busineNs(-)world coll. : (',20. 

♦perde, make. Si^e make perde. 
perfectly good. Eminently satisfactory ; trust¬ 
worthy, (iejiendabh*, reliable ; (of t hings) sound, 
undamaged ; (ol ]>crsons) uninjured, in good health • 
coll. : since ca, 1930. ‘ A jicrfectly good reason or 

excus(‘ ’—‘ a fXTfectly good aircraft ’—' ])erfectly 
good plan ’- -etc., eti‘., ('t(‘. 

perfess. Short for perfessor, professor : Cockney 
(mo.stly) : i'. 19 20. 

perim. Perimeter track (encircling an airfield) : 
R.A.F. coll. : since ca, H)37. Jackson. 

perish, v.t. A low roll., prob, independent of the 
t S.E. H(*ns(‘, ‘destroy'; thus in W. I‘ett Pidge, 
Mord Ernly, 189S, ‘ Chrisi'. I’ll jmtisIi you, if you 
ain’t careful.’ 

perish, do a. — 2. Hence, to lx* horneh'SH ; to 
sleep out at night in th(‘ parks : Au.str.ilian : (!. 20. 
B., 1942. 

perisher, 3 (]). <)19). ,A good early example ■ 
‘You bleeding little jx'rishm,’ Sessions, Ajiril 1898. 
—6 ; starver. d'he former is less gen. than the 
latter, which is ‘ inuvvi'r’s pi't name for farviT of a 
Sat’d’y, wIkti ’e comes 'orne slewed, wiv ’alf 'is 
wages blued’: ('ockm'vs'; C. 20. Es]). ‘you 

blee’n ol’ starver (or, penslu'r) ! ’ 

perisher, do a. To die from lack of water : 
Australian : C. 20. Archer Ru.s.sell, 1934. A 
variant of do a perish, 1 (p. 619). 

perisher, the. The. C.O.s’ cour.si' for submarine 
commanders ; Naval : 1940 t • 

perk, V. To vomit : Australian low : C. 20. 
B., 1942. A thinning of ‘ to 2 )uke '. 

perm (p. 619) had, by 1940, - merely a synonym 

fora ‘ hair w'avo ’ : heni'c, since ca. 1940, permanent 
perm, jocular for a ‘ perm’ (m it.s original sense). 

permanent spats. Si e spats, 
permeated dude. A swaggering dandy : Cana¬ 
dian : ca. 1885- 1910. B. &, L. 

perp(endicular) !, strike me. A (lockney asstn eru- 
tion : late C. 19 20; ob. Both forms are in Edwun 
Pugh's ‘ The Honeymoon ’ m The Cockney at Horn*, 
1914. 

perpetrate a nonsense. ‘ To issue an order 
(Local A.A. slang),’ H, & P. : ca. 1939-44. 

Perry. A i^errgrine engine : R.A.F. ground 
crews’ : 1942 -f. Partridge, 1945, 

[Personifications in early C. 18 : Ned Ward ha.s 
the Old Gentleman, Time (1703), and both the Old 
Harridan (1700) and her Mope-Eyed Ladyship (1703) 
for Fortune. Matthews.] 
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Persian Guli. S(^(^ You know the ... 
Perspiration Avenue, as in ‘ She lost weight 

in . . . ’ : the walking-spaee between the lathes in 
a large Tnaehine-aho]), eap, a munitions factory : 
lactory workers’ : since ea. 1910. 

persuader.—o. A crowbar London Lire Brigade ; 
lat(i C. 19 20. 

pertish. Fairly drunk : coll. : ca. 1700-1820. 

Sessions, 1772, 4th session of VVm Nash’s moyoralty. 

perv, adj. Erotic : Australian ; since the late 
1920’s. Lawson Glasso]), 1944, ‘ Bluey bought a 
perv book back from (Jairf) with him ’. I.c. a 
sense-pervcrsion and shortening of perverted. 

perve, V.i. To ])ractise pt^rvcrsion ; mostly 
between women and esp. as in ‘ What about a 
spot of perving ? ’ ; Australian : since ca. 1990. 
(C’ominunication, .Line 9, 1941, from Melbourne.) 
—2. Australian, since ca. 1990, as in ‘ Eddie was 
. . . doing, as the boys expressed it, “ a bit of 
perviiig ”. He was looking at his gallery of nudes 
and semi-nudes and trying, as usual, to reach a 
decision about tin' one he would pnder to sleep 
with,’ Law.'^on (Bassop, H e Were the Hats, 1944. 

pervy. Synonymous with perv : 1944, Law'son 
Classof). 

pest it ! ; pest it all I A ('ockney im])recation : 
since whim ? (Pugh ) 

petal. An effrmmaL' : K.A.F. : since ca. 1998. 
Partridge, 194'). Prompted by pansy (p. r>04). 

peted. weaiN ; ])hysiealiy exhausted: 

Canadian : sinei' (;a. 1S(»0. Morlcy Roberts, The. 
HV.s/irri Avernus, 1887. I'.x peter OUt (p. 021), 
Pete being the diminiitue of Peter. 

Peter. - 2. Among sehoolboy.s, in certain localities, 
it 18 a ])olite synonym ol firiek, jienis : (’. 20. 

AlliL rative ; (f. John Thomas. 

*peter, among tramps, ahwiys means that bag 
in which a tramp carries his belongings. 

Peter Blobbs. Shirley Ih-ooks of • The l*ink T’n ’. 
(’f. th< Pitcher and the Shifter. 

peter (or Peter) boatman ; gen. ])1. A river 
pirate: ca. 1798-184(». (’f. peter-man (/'>»(•/.). 

*peter school (p. 021). Also m Australia. B., 
1942. 

Peter the Painter ; usually here’s . . ., a jocular 
c.j). of ca. 1910 20. J'ix the legendary liguri' 
su})])os(h 1 to have taken ])arli in * the Batth' oi 
kSidney Streid ’ in 1910. 

peters. Luggage ; taxi-drivers’ : since ca. 1910. 
Herbert Hodge, 1998. C'f. peter, n., 1 (p. 020). 
petit sergeantry. Eee ‘ Tavern terms ’, § 9. 
Petticoat Lane is miw a coll. ; has indeed been 
a coll, ever since Petticoat Lane assumed respect¬ 
ability as Middlesex Street and Wentworth Street : 
local London : (i 20. 
pettitoes. See ‘ Ik»dy ’. 

petty (j>. 021), 1, 2. Read nighty. The diminu¬ 
tive -y occurs frequently in women's names for 
their clothes. 

Peveril. Sir Waltm- Scott; from 1822, when hi.s 
Peveril of the Peak came out. Ex the lact that 
Scott had a peaketl forehead. Also Old Peveril, 
q.v. in Diet. 

pewter, n., 2. (Money) : rather earlier in W. T. 
Moncrielf, Tom and Jerry, 1821. 

pewter, V. ; unload. ‘ To drink porter out ol a 
quart ]iot ’ {Sinks) : public-house : ca. 1830-70. 

phantom. A fraction ; law-clerks’ : C. 20. 
Edwin Pugh, Harry the Cockney, 1912, ‘ “ How 
much more ? ” inquired Uncle Algernon, wearily. 
“Three and a phantom,” readied McGaflfney’, 


Phar Lap (p. 622). ‘ Term of address rather than 

nickname,’ Sidney J. Baker, letter, 1946. 

pharaoh (p. 622). In Belgium there was, as late 
as June 18, 1998 (letter from Fran(,oi8 Fosca) : a 
beer named faro. 

phenomenal avoidance. ‘ A very narrow escape 
from crashing a car (Cambridge, 1930),’ J. Judfield 
Willis, letter. 

Phil, the. The Philathletic Ulub at : Harrow 
School: since ca. 1890 (?). Lunn.—2. A Phil¬ 
harmonic concert: C. 20. See Philharmonic in 
Diet. 

PhilMcBee. A flea : rhyming s. : from ca. 1870. 
phoney.—2. Hence, unreal, make-believe, as in 
the phoney war (Sept. 1999-March 1940), coined 
by the Americans late in 1999 and adopted by 
Englishmen early in 1940.—9. Applied to make- 
believe jilayers in a gambling game : April 7, 1946, 
The Peojde (article by Alan Jloby). 
phoney gen. See gen. 
phoney war, the. See phoney, 2 (above). 

Phoo. See Chad. (Exyi/moey /, nonsense ! w’hat 
do f care ?) 

Phosgene. The Passive Defence OfTicer : Naval : 
1999 - . Granville. phosgene and all other 

enemy gases. 

Photo Freddie. ‘ Photo reconnaissance aircraft,’ 
Sgt G. Emanuel, letter of March 29, 1945 : R.A.E. ; 
1942 4-. Freddie is a frequent code-name or code- 
refenmee for a ’jilane. 

phys.—2, Physics : sehofils’ : late (’. 19-20. 
(G. 1). TL & M. (iole. Scandal at School, 1995.) 
Physic(k). See ‘ Tavern terms ’, § 9, d. 
pi SQUad (B. k 1 j.) is prob. an error for synony¬ 
mous pi-squash {Diet.). 

pianny. Tipsy : Regular Army : late C. 19-20. 
Ex pamee (p. 606). 

piano, n. A chamber-])ot : workmen's : G. 20. 
Echoic.—2. Ribs of Ix'of : (iockneys’ : late C. 19- 
20. J. W. Horsley, 1912. 

*piano, play the. To have one’s finger-jirints 
takmi : c. : from ca. I9l0. (’ontrast playing the 
piano, 1. 

pianola. At cards, a hand that almost plays 
tlself: Australian : sniei* ca. 1925. B., 1942. 

piassa. A cleaning rod used on 4-ineh Stokes 
mortars: Army: 1915 b. Ex pisser, 1 (j). 695). 

Piccadilly bushman. Any wealthy Australian 
that lives in the West End of London : Australian : 
since ca. 1920. B., 1942. 

Piccadilly Part 11 Orders. A certain Sunday 
newspajier (Bntisli) that protits by sex and sensa¬ 
tionalism ; ex-Servieemeii’s : 1946 j . On Orders 
of the Day. 

pice(-)money. ‘ Chicken feed ’ (small change) : 
Army and R.A.E. in India : (’. 20. Cf. picey in the 
])ict. 

pick, come into full. As, e.g., of Brussels sprouts, 
to be ready for gathering : gardeners’, esp. market- 
gardeners’ coll. : late U. 19-20. 

pick B bone with. To eat a meal with : jocular 
coll. : G. 20. (Sax Rohmer, Grey Face, 1924.) 

*pick-me-up.—3. A police van : South African 
c. : C. 20. The Cape Times, May 23, 1946. 

pick off. To hit (a person) with a stone : Win¬ 
chester College : mid-C. 19-20. B. & L. 

pick>out job. ‘ A man with a smart new cab . . . 
is sometimes ” picked out ” by a passenger from 
th(^ middle of the rank. Ho has, therefore, got a 
“ pick-out job They’re not much cop, as a rule,’ 
Herbert Hodge, Cab, Sir?, 1939. 
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pick the bones out of that!, let him ; or he can... 

Let him try to retort, or retaliate, to that ! : o.p.: 
C. 20. 

pick-up. —0. A ride in lorry or motor-car: 
tramps’ c. : from ca. 1910. W, L. Gibson Cowan, 
Loud Reporty 1997.—7. An arrest : c. : from ca. 
1919. Ex sense 6 of the v.—8. The . . theft from 
unattended cars : c. : since ca. 1925. F. J>. 
Sharpe, 1998. 

pick up, V., 3 (harlot’s nuance) : very much 
earlier in report on trial held in 1721, in Select 
TriaUy from 1720 to 1724, pub. in 1794.-6. To 
arrest (a wrongdoer) : c. : C. 20. E.g. in The 
Puumshop Murder. Ex senses 2, 3.—7. To obtain 
(esp. promotion) : Naval coll. : (\ 20. Granville, 
‘ “ So-and-so hopes to pick up his half stripe next 
year ” ’. CT. collect, v., 3 (on p. 170). 

pick up fag-ends. To listen to a conversation 
that does not concern one ; Scottish Public Schools’ : 
from ca. 1910. Ian Miller, School Tie, 1935. 

pickled monkey. ‘ A species of animal served 
by the Germans to prisoners-of-war. Its identity 
was never determined by the recipients,’ Anon., 
The Soldiers' War Slang Dictionary, 1939: 
P.o.W.s’ : 1914-18. 

pickled pork. Conversation : since ca, 1890. 
The (Birmingham) Evening Despatch, July 19, 1937. 
Rhyming on talk. 

pickling - tubs. ‘Wellington, or top boots’ 
{Sinks) ; low : ca. 1890-70. 

picky. A pickpocket : policemen’s : c.n. 1880- 
1914. Arthur Griffiths, Criminals 1 Have Known, 
1895. 

picture, paint a. See paint.—picture, put in the. 
See put . . . 

pictures, get one’s. To ‘ get one’s cards ’—be 
dismissed from one’s job : since ca. 1920. Richard 
Llewellyn, None But the Lonely Heart, 1949. 

piddle, V. Sense 1, also metaphorically of iri- 
elTectual writing, Scott, letter of Nov. 10,1814, con¬ 
cerning a play : ‘ He piddles through a cullender ’. 

pie, put into the. At book sales, to put into a 
large lot, to be sold at the end : auctioneers’ : from 
ca. 1860. B. & 

pie-ard (»ee on p. 626), Straight e.\ tlu! Hindu¬ 
stani comes the K.A.F. Regulars’ nuance, ‘ any 
dog ’ (Jackson). The Army in North Africa 
(1940-9) used pie dog of any desert dog. 

pie at or pie on, be. To be very g(»od at (some¬ 
thing) : New Zealand and Australian : C. 20. 
B., 1941, ‘ It has been derived from the Maori 
pai, good ’. Cf. pie on {Diet.). 

pie in the sky when you die. Good things or 
times that, promised, never come : adopted ca. 
1943 from U.S.A. Ex a song—see Godfrey Irwin, 
American Tramp and Underworld Slang, 1931. 

pie match. A cricket match after which the 
losing side pays for a feast : Rugby School : from 
ca. 1860. 

piece, say one’s. To say what one has intended 
to say, esp. in business or in moral duty : coll. : 
since ca. 1910. Ex obligatory recitation at, e.g., a 
party. 

*piece-broker. A ‘ fence ’ specialising in stolen 
cloth : c. : mid-C. 19-20. B. & L. 

piece of cake, a. ‘ A thing that is easy to handle 
or an unmistakable opportimity,’ 11. & R. : K.A.F. : 
since ca. 1938. ‘ A cakewalk, a snip ’ (H. & P.); 

or rather, perhaps, something as easy to take as a 
])ortion of cake. It's a Piece of Cake or R.A.P. 
Slang Made Easy, by Squadron Leader C. H. Ward- 


Jackson, 1943. For other festive or comestible 
terms, cf. - party and groceries, cookie and cabbage. 

piece of dough for the troops. A catamite: 
Forces’ : since ca. 1910. 

piece of duff, a. An occ. variant of the preo. 
Jackson, 1949. 

piece of homework — of knitting. See homework 
and knitting. 

piece of nice. An attractive girl: R.A.F. and 
Navy: 1940 -f. Partridge, 1945; Granville. 

piece of piss. A ‘ pie(;e of cake ’ (as above) : 
R.A.F. : 1940 -[-• So often it turned out to be 
not quite so easy, not quite so ])lea8ant as the 
* It’ll be a piece of cake ’ had led one to expect. 

piece of pudding. A piece of good luck; a 
welcome change : proletarian : from ca. 1870 ; ob. 
B. & L. 

piece of resistance (not piece de resistance). (Con¬ 
stipation : Australian : smee ca. 1930. B., 1942. 

A pun ! 

piece of stray. A chance comjilaisant woman ; 
amarru'd man’s inistn^ss : mostly Forces’ : 1999 -f. 

piece of thick. A piece of pressed cake tobacco ; 
non-aristocratic : from ca. 1860. B. & L. 

piecee one. First rate: pidgin (rnid-G. 19-20) 
> Naval (C. 20). Granville. Cf. number one 
piecee. 

*pieces. Money : c. : mid-C. 19 20; ob. 
B. & L. 

pieces, do one’s. To go mad : Armv : since ca. 
1925. 

pieces, the.^ —2. The ship’s guns : Naval (officers’) 
coll. : 20. Granville. The coll, revival of a 

Standard English term long obsolete. 

pierce. To peer : catachrestic : C. 20. The 
Parnishop Murder : ‘ Beady eyes piercing around 
at all objects ’. 

pig, n.—10. An elephant: circus: (T 20. Iklward 
Seago, Sons of Sawdust, 1994.—11. Short for the 
singular of pigs aft : lower-deckese : since ca. 1912 
{Weekly Telegraph, Oct. 25, 1941).—12. A rugby 
iootball: Australian rugby footbalh‘rs’ : (b 20. 

B. , 1942. Pigskin casing. -19. A locomotive ; pig 
mauler, locomotive (‘ngineer ; pKj{-)prn, loeoiiiotivo 
roundhouse : (Canadian railroadiiu irs ( - 1991). 

Pig and Whistle, the. Also a certain college 
staircase : at Oxford (?) : from ca. iStiO. Pt-rhaps 
connected with ‘ the Pig and Whistle ’, a coach 
mentioned in Tom Brown's Schooldays. 

pig and whistle, the. A ship’s canteen : nautical: 

C. 20. The Pig and Whistle is a popular inn-name, 
pig mauler. iSec pig, n., 19. 

pig on pork ; esp. draw pig on pork, to draw 
post-dated cheques: commercial: ca. 1810-80. 
J. W,, Perils, Pastimes and Pleasures, 1848. 
pig pen. See pig, n., 19. 

pig-sick, make (a person). To irntato (him) : 
Cockneys’ : C. 20. 

pig to be killed !, then comes a. See then comes 

... in the Diet. 

pigeon, n.—7. In 1941-2, an airman was occ., 
in the R.A.F., called pigeon. 

* pigeon-fancier. A jirolesHional gambler : gam¬ 
blers’ c. of ca. 1800-50. J. J. Stockdale, The 
Creeks, 1817. Pun on pigeon, n., 5 (p. 628). 

pigeon, on. To drop (something) onto a person 
from above : Australian : C. 20. B., 1942. 

Pig^. Pick-a-back : children’s: C. 20. Short 
for piggy-hack, pick-a-back. 

pigs. —2. Small potatoes : farmers’: C. 20. Cf. 
pig, n., 8 {Did.). 
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pigs aft. The officers regarded as drinking in 
the Wardroom : lowor-deckese : since ca. 1910. 
Robert Harling, The Sleep Atlantirk Stream, 1946. 

pigs are up. ‘ "I'he barrage balloons are up,’ 
H. & P. : Services : since ca. 19^19. Prob. with 
ref. to pork unnmges. 

pig’s fry.— 2. To try : rhyming s. : C. 20. Axel 
Braoey, Fiihlie. Enemies, 19114. 

pigskin artist. A jockey : Australian : since ca. 
1912. B., 1942. See pigskin (p. 629). 

pig-sty.— 3. Tn the Navy, it is a lower-deck term 
(see pigs aft) for the Wardroom ; since ca. 1914. 

pigtail. Navy periqiie tobacco : Naval : since 
oa. 1900. (.iranville. Pf.—and sec— prick, n., 6. 

pike, n., 1 (ji. 629) : earlier in Sessions, May 1839. 
—6. Sec^ pyke. 

piker.—4. a man that habitually takes more 
than his share ; low : from ca. 1931. Ex U.8. 

pile, have a. To have a difficult task, a hard 
time; Canadian coll. ; late C. 19-20. W. A. Gape, 
Half a AIillion Tramps, 1936. I.e. a ‘ pile ’ of 
trouble. 

pile-driver, 2 (heavy punch). Rather ; mid-C. 
19-20. It occurs in Augustus Mavhew. Paved with 
Odd, 1857. 

pile o’mags. A conjunT-. theatrical ; ca. 1870- 
1914. B. & L. 

pile up, v.i. (Of an airoraft) to crash-land : 
R.A.F. ; since ca. 1930. 3'he ’plane becomes a 
pile—a heap --of useless material. Imm. ex pile 
up. 2 (p. 629). 

pile up points. 8 ee points . . . 
piled(-)in. (Of an aircraft) crashed : R.A.F. ; 
since ca. 1930 ; ob. by 1946. Jackson. 

pill, n. —10, A ‘ shot ’ <)f dagga (i.e. marijuana, 
('annahis Indica) : S. African c. : C. 20. TAc Cape 
Times, May 22. 1946. 

Pill Avenue. Harley StrtH't : taxi-drivers’ : 
Nfpt. 13, 1941, The Weekly Telegraph. By 1948 
(The Daily Tilegraph, May 18) the name was Pill 
Island. 

pill-box.~ 7. (Ex senses 1, 2 : p. 6.30.) A 
(iencral Staff Daimler limousine : military: 1917-}-. 

■—8. A ri'volver : 1929, Edward Woodward, The 
House of Terror. Not much used.—9. A rocket- 
projector : Naval: 1939 -}-. Ex shape. 

Pill Island. See, Pill Avenue, 
pillars to the temple. A woman’s legs : Public 
Schoolmen’s ; late 19-20. Not so much euphe¬ 
mistic as playfully allusive. 

pills, 1. Mostly as a nickname ; in the Navy 
(since 1920, anyway), a Junior Medical Officer. 
Granville, ‘ The term is less popular than the more 
familiar “ Doc ” 

pills !, aU. Nonsense : Scottish Public Schools’: 
C. 20. Ian Miller. Ex pills, 4 (Diet.). Note, how¬ 
ever, that pills ! or all pills ! was gen. s. from as 
early os 1890. 

pilot. Earlier in ‘ Taffrail ’; also as nickname. 

‘ Taffrail * : ‘ The first lieutenant ... is “ Jimmy 
the One ” ; the gunnery and torpedo lieutenants, 
the “ Gunnery Jack ” and “ Torpedo Jack ” 
respectively, but, to their messmates in the ward¬ 
room, these three officers, with the officer borne 
for navigation duties, are usually “ Number One ”, 
“ Guns ”, “ Torps ”, and ” Pilot —2. A watch¬ 

man : Londoners’ : ca. 1810-40, Pierce Egan, 
Life in London, 1821. Cf. light-house, 4. 
pimp, n., 3 (p. 630). Also Australian : B., 1942. 
pimp, V. ‘ To do little, mean, petty actions ’; 
University coll. : mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. B. & L. 


pimp on. To inform against (someone) : Aus¬ 
tralian low ; since ca. 1910. Baker. 

pimple. —4. A gun-position cover ‘ just visible 
above the fusiJage of a ’plane ’, II. & P. : R.A.P\ : 
since ca. 19.30.—,5. A contemptible person : Marl¬ 
borough Colli'ge : since ca. 1930.—6. The nose : 
pugilistic : ca. 181.5-60. ‘ A Riial Paddy 1822. 

—7. A baby’s penis ; women’s ; late C. 19-20. 

pimple and blotch. W’hisk(‘y (strictly Scotch) : 
rhyming : C. 20. 

pimple-COVerer. The head ; a hat ; fast life ; 
ca. 1815-40. Pierce Egan, Finish of Torn, Jerry 
and Logic, 1828. Cf. pimple, 2 (p. 630). 
pin, n.—5. 8(U5 pinhead, 3. 
pin back your ears or pin your ears back. Listen 
carefully ; adopted, ca. 1937, from U.S.A.—2. 
Hence, thafll pin your ears back, that will constitute 
a set-back : m().stly Forces’: 1940 -. (Atkinson.) 

pin for home. To go home ; Canadian railroad¬ 
men’s (— 19.31). 

pin-money spoof. Vague, pointless amateurish 
writing : journalistic : since ca. 1910. 

pin-splitter.—2. 8ince ca. 1935, predominantly a 
golf-shot dead on the pin : golfers’ col. 
pin your ears back ! See pin back . . . 
pinch, n.—3. An arrest ; low ; late C. 19-20. 
(The Pawnshop Murder.) Ex pinch, v., 4 (Diet.). 

pinch-gut.—3. Hence (?), ‘a niggardly victual¬ 
ling officer ’ (Granville) ; Naval: (’. 20. 

pinch it off ! Get a move on ! : Australian : 
since ca. 1925. B., 1942. Defecatory, 

pinch the cat. See cat, pinch the. 
pincher, 3, is recorded earlier by ‘ Taffrail ’. 
pineapple cut. A ‘ basin crop ’ ; Australian ; 
C. 20. Baker. Shaggy. 

piner. An axeman working on pine trees : 
Tasmanian coll. ; late C. 19-20. Baker. 

pmg, n. An Asdic rating : Naval : since ca. 
19.‘15. Granville. He works the A.sdic mechanism. 
Echoic. 

pinhead.—2. A simple fellow; a fool: Austra¬ 
lian : since ca. 1920. B., 1942. So small a head 

can contain but few' brains.—3. (.Also pin.) A 
brakemaii : Canadian railroadmen's (-- 1931). 

pink, n.—5. An outstanding ‘ swell ’ or dandy . 
buckish : ca. 1815-40. Pierce Egan, 1821. Ex 
the adj., 1.—6. A caution card : Canadian railroad¬ 
men’s coil. (— 1931). I’ix it-s colour. 

pink, adj.—4. Mildly Socialistic : C. 20. Prompted 
by red, ('ommunistic. 

pink-eye. An addict of ‘ pinky ’ : Australian : 
C. 20. Baker. 

pink fit, have a. Intensive of hare a fit, to be 
much perturbed or alarmed : since ca. 1935. 

Pink Palace, the. The Leander Club ; its head¬ 
quarters : oarsmen’s : C. 20. Its colours are pink. 

pink pills for pale people. A humorous o.p. 
interjected into talk about patent medicines or 
quacks’ cure-alls : since ca.*^l92U. Ex the wording 
of an actual remedy, much advertised. 

pinked, ppl adj. Carefully and beautifully 
made : tailors’ : mid-C, 19-20. B. & L. 

pinker. A blow that draws blood : pugilistic : 
ca. 1880-1914. Ibid. 

pinkie (or -y). —2. Red wine : since ca. 1890; 
ob. Sessions, March 10, 1897.—3. Methylate(l 

spirits coloured with red wine—or with Condy's 
crystals: Australian: 20. Archer Russell, 

Gone Nomad, 1936.—4. A Lesbian : low : since 
ca. 1925. Gerald Kersh, Night and the City, 1938. 
pinnicky pawnee (or -ie) and numerous other 
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Bpellin<>;8. Drinking-water : mid-C. 19-20 : Indian 
>, hy 1900, gen. Army s. : Blakor, concerning 
early lOlT) : ‘ This “ rooti ” and other words from 
the “ bat ” acquired in India wert^ ancestors of the 
common spei^eh of the army of the coming years : 
“ Kooti ”, ” pinnicky pawnie ”, “ dekko ”, “ jildi ”, 
and the more ordinary ” buckahi'O Kx Hindu¬ 
stani, in which penee. ka pdnec is ‘ water of [/:a] 
drinking i.e. drinking-water, 

pinny, catch (her) under the. To coit with (a 
woman) : C. 20. 

pioneer. An early conviet in Australia : Aus¬ 
tralian ironic coll. : mid-G. 19-20. B., 1942. 

pip off. To die ; siiiee ca. 1934. Gx the yi/p-p/y) 
of the radio. (T. pip out (p. 033). 

Pip, Squeak and Wilfred. —2. In the middle of 
a column of Palestine news, there appeared, on 
Friday, the 2nd October 1930, in The Kvening News, 
the following record of a phrase coined, in this 
connexion, late in September 1930. 


Pip, Squeak, Wilfred. 

The naval gun units known as 
Pip, Squeak, and Wilfred are 
being increasingiy used in co¬ 
operation with the Army against 
the Arab rebels. 

Pip is a two-pounder, Squeak 
is a three-pounder, and Wilfred 
is a searchlight. All are 
mounted on open lorries. 
Reuter. 


pip in. ‘ To clock in, to synchronise the time in 
an aircraft while in llight with the time at base in 
order that the navigational jiosition may be fixed 
by ladio,’ Jackson ; Air Force : since ca. 1930. 

pip-squeak. —4. (Ex 2.) A rifle grenade : Army; 
1914-18.—5. (Ex 1.) A toady : Australian : since 
ca, 1919. B,, 1942.—0. ‘ Forgetting to switch off 

his “ pip-squeak ” (radio contactor), Nicky climbed 
thankfully out on to the wing,’ I'aul Brickhill & 
Gonrad Norton, fJscape, to Danger, 1940. II. & P., 
1943, ‘ Kadio telephony set ’ : R.A.E’. (aircrews’) 
since ca. 1935. Gf. simse 2, At short intervals, it 
goes pip squeak. 

pipe, n.—7, The Pipe is the Underground: 
London taxi-drivers’ ; since ca. 1930. fSee rattler, 
0 . 

pipe, it’s a. It’s a certainty : filmland adopted, 
ca. 1925, from U.S.A. CVimeron McC’abe, The Face, 
1937. 

pipe !, up your. A rude retort (‘ go and hang 
yourself’) ; Army : since ca. 1930. Also up your 
gonga (pron. gong'-ger) and up your jacksie. 

pipeline. An aerial : R.A.E’. : 1939 . 

piped up, be or get. To be, or become, tipsy : 
since ca. 1925. Gavin Holt, The Murder Train, 
1930. 

pipers. Lungs : pugilistic ; mid-C. 19-20; ob. 
B. & L. 

pipes, open one’s. See ‘ Verbs ’. 

pipi (p. 034). The forms peppy, pippy, are 
solecistic ; but pipi is a ‘ Maori name for a bivalve¬ 
like cockle ’ (Sidney J. Baker, letter, 1940) and 
is therefore ineligible. 

pipped, ‘ annoyed ’ (p. 634). An early occurrence: 


* “ How’s Leverton ? ”—“ Rather pippinl, thank 
you,” replied Miss Disney,’ A. Neil Lyons, Simple 
Simon, 1914. 

pipped, get. See bumped. 

pipped on the post. To fail or be circumvented 
affair having been within reach of riueciiss or victory 
or one’s goal : sporting (ca. 1892) >, by 1920, gen. 

(The Daily Telegraph, April 10, 1937.) Fx pip, 
V., 4 (Did.). 

pipper. Something, esp. a play, that turns out 
to ho very successful : theatrical : sineii ca. 1930. 
Anthony Berkel<*y, Trial and Error, 1937. 

pippin, 2 (]). 034). An early record of my pippin. 
in address : 1821, \V. T. Moncrief, Tom and 

Jerry. 

pippish. Disgriinth'd ; depressed : (Jockney 
coll. : (’. 20. I ’ugh. See pip, the coi responding 
n. in the Did. 

pippy. —3. Australian variation of pipped : since 
ea. 1925. B.. 1942. 

pirate. 2. (Also v.) A man that ]»icks uj* 
casual feminine comjiany ; on the pirate, watchful 
for such company : Australian : since ca. 1925. 
Baker. 

pirate of the narrow seas. See ‘ 1'aveni terms ’ 
§7. 

PiSCie. A member of th(' I'piscopalmn (Jiurch : 
Scottish Public Schools' : (’. 20. Ian Miller, School 
Tic, 1935. Gf. : 

Piskey or Pisky. Kjiiscojialian : Scottish: G. 20. 
piss, n. 2. Weak tabh'-beer sold in France : 
Army: 1914 • 3. Ilmice, weak ICnglish beer: 

1919 r.—4. Henei'. any drink of poor quality: 
since ca. 1920.—5. See :— 

piss, go on the. J'o drink heavily : low : since 
ca. 1910. Much liquor, much urine. 

piss, long streak of. Someone who over-estimates 
his own ability or inqxirtance ; low ; (\ 20. 
piss, piece of. See piece of piss, 
piss about. 4’o Iiotter ; fritU'r one's time away ; 
to stall fo! tinu‘ : low : ('. 20. 

piss and wind, as m ‘ He's all pis8 and wind ! ’ 
Empty talk ; unsubstantiated l)oaHt(s) : low coll. ; 
G. 20. He can urinate, not defecate. 

piss-ball about. To act m a futile or an irritating 
manner : low : since ca. 1920. 

piss in a quill (p. 635) was already current m 
(J. 17 ; .John JJlburne used it. (Jack Lindsay, 
communication ol l(t39,) 
piss oneself laughing. See pee ... 
piss out of, t^e a. To laugh at (someone) : 
low : (’. 20. Cf. : - 

piss out of, take the. 'fo pull someone’s leg : 
low : G. 20. To detlati* ? 2. J'o j(‘er at, deride: 
low : G. 20. Among the literary : pass (someone) 
the catheter. 

piss out of a dozen holes. To have syphilis : 
low ; late G. 19-20. 

piss-poor. lAmniless : low : since ca. 1925.— 2. 
Hence, (of the weather) abominable : R.A.E'. air¬ 
crews’ ; 1939 U. Here, pl-'is is a mere pt^jorative 
adverb. 

piss the bed waking. To do something avoidable 
or futile : lower-class coll. : late G. 19-20. 

piss through it. To do something with ease : 
low : since ca. 1910. 

piss-up. A drinking bout: low; G. 20. Cf. 
pissed (-up) in Diet. 

piss-warm, adj. Distastefully tepid : low coU.: 
late G. 19-20. Contrast.— 
piss (or pee) -warmer, A highly complimentary 
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term for j)nvthing pordiallv approved : Canadian : 
C. 20. 

piSSer.-- 3. A xnmal ; low coll. ; late (’. 10-2(K 
pissy-arsed. Prone to eritpulous infhnalioii : 
low: ('.20. 

pisser, pull (Horneone's). 'Fo humbug : low : 
C. 20. Sec pisser, 1, m J)icl. 

pissy pal. A ])uhlio-house (Tony : moBtly 
Co(^knev : late C. 19-20. Kx then simultaneous 
use of the urinal for the dischaigt* of their heavy 

cargo..2. H(;nce, a bosom friend: Coekru^y eom- 

niercial : C. 20. Thus, ‘ (jo and see if you can’t 
get an order from old so-and-so, he's a pissy pal of 
yours 

piston (occ. pistons). ‘ Piston. The nieknarne 
for an\ KngiiH'cring Officer,’ H. & P. : Services ■ 
since ea. 1920.—2. (Also piston-rod.} Penis; en¬ 
gineers’ and similars ’ : (’. 20. 

pit, 1, is extant for insid(^ coat-pocket: 19.'1S, 
F. I). Sharpe, The Flyiruj Fquad. —3. One's bed : 
R.A.F. regulars’: since ca. 1920. Sergeant (leraid 
Kmanuel, h'tUr of March 29, 1945. (T. flea pit 

<p. 2H5). Often in the form the old pit. 

pit(-)circler. An occupant of the pit • t heatrical : 
ca. 1880-1910. P. & L. 

pit-pat^s the way ! fJo on '; don't stop :: 
prol(‘tarian c.p. : ca. 1870-1914. Ibid. 

pit-riser. ‘ A burst of powerful acting which 
e\ok(‘H an enthusiastic acclamation from the ]Mt ‘ : 
theatrical; from ca. 1814; ob. Ibid. Kx a saying 
by Kdrmind Kean. 

pitch, n., 4 (p. 090), 18 record(‘d f(T 1895 in 
Australia (Sidney J. Baker, letter) ; I believe it 
to }iav(‘ been current there since ca. 1870 . see the 
books by ‘ Toni Oollins ’ (.Joseph Mur])hy), passim. 
—5. A camp : Australian ; (’. 20. B., 1942. Kx 

‘ to pitch tents ’ or ' pit(’h camp '. 

pitch, 2 (p. 090). Ksp., among circus f(»lk, 

‘ 'I’o go on tour ' : prob. since ca. 1805. In, e.g., 
I’homas Frost, ('ircus Lift', 1875. 

pitch a woo. To commence a courtship : Ser- 
\ ices ; Bince ea. 1990. H. & P. 

pitch into (p. 090). Sixteen years earlier in 
Sissions, 1827, ‘ Beddis . . . began to pitch into 
Joseph Durden with his fists ’. 

pitch on. To nag at, to abuse, to reprimand : 
Australian ; (’. 20. B., 1942. A confusion or, 

jx rhaps a blend, of jack on and pitch into (a person). 

pitch the cuffer. St'c cuffer. 

pitch the fork ; es]>. as vbJ n. pitching the fork.— 
2. Hence, to put a jienny on the counter for, say, 
bacon and to recx'ive both the bac(»n and the penny : 
xagrants’ e. ; from ea. 1870. Thus the tramp 
avoids a charge of mendicancy. 

pitcher.—4. A street vendor ; since ea. 1870 ; 
8 . . by 1900, coll. William Newton, Secrets of 
Tramp Life Revealed, 1880.—5. A chatterbox : 
Australian ; L\ 20. B., 1942. (T. pitch, n., 4 

(p. G9t>). 

Pitcher, the. Arthur Binstead (1801-1914) of 
‘ The Pink ’ L’n ’ and various collections of stories 
published from 1898 to 1909. l.e. the tale-pitcher^ 
this pseudonym -> a genuine nickname. 

pitching the plod. Greetings, talk between miners 
coming on and going off shift; Australian : C. 20. 
B., 1942. As they plod along. 

pitman^S crop. A very close hair-cut, usually 
among miners on account of the dirty nature of 
their work : mining-towns’ coll. : late C. 19-20. 

pitty. Pretty : nursery: C. 19-20. (Anstey, 
Voces Populi, il, 1892.) 


pity about you I A C. 20 derisive o.p. to a boaster, 
self-seeker, or irritating person. 

Pivot City, the (p. b97). In C. 20, the Pivot 
( Baker), 

pizz or, in full, pizzicato. 'I'lpsy : since ca. 1930, 
Ngaio Marsh, Enttr a Murderer, 1995. Pun on 
pi.Hsed. 

place where you cough, the. The water-closet: 
coll. : since ca. 1920. Kx coughing to warn an 
approacher that it is occupi(‘d. 

*placer. A W'oman in an official hrotlud, e.g. in 
France : c., esp, white-slavers’ : from ca. 1895. 

(A. Londres.)—2. A sheep that haunts one place; 
Australian : (!. 20. Baker. 

plague. —2. the jilngue is a synonym of the CUrse, 
q.v. ; women’s ; rnid-f’. 19 -20, 
plaguey. See plaguy (p. 097). 
plain as a yard of pump water. V ery plain : 
tailors’ : mid-(j. 19 -20. B. & L. 

Plain City of the Queans, the. Bathurst, N.S.W\ : 
Australian: ('. 20. B., 1942. Densne on the 

Quern (Sty of the Plains, as sometimes it is rather 
ambitiously called. 

plain-headed. Plain(-looking) : Society : ca. 
1880-1910. B. & J.. 

plain over (someone), put the. To seart h ; 
Scottish (esp. Glasgow) policemen’s : since ca, 
1880; by 1940, ob. Ex-Inspector fdhot. TrarZ/ii/f? 
(Hasgow ('riminals, 1904. 

plaintiff, demur upon the. See ‘ Tavern terms ’, 
( 4. 

plant, n.—11. (Cf. senses 4. 9 : p. 038.) ‘A 
“ salted ” gold-mining claim,’ Baker : Australian : 
late (\ 19-20. 

* plant the books. To stack the cards : c. : mid- 
C. 19-20 ob. B. & L, See plant, v., 11 (Diet.). 

planting, n. A burial : W(‘lsh : mid-C. 19-20, 
Cf. plant, V., 5 (p. C38). 

plaster, v.—9, To flatter (a person) ; proletarian : 
from ca. 1860; ob. B. <k L.—4. (Ex 2.) Often 
as vbl n.. plastering : to bomb from the air; 
bijmbmg, a heavy raid : R.A.F. : since 1918. 

‘ Jerry is bo annoyed about the plastering we've 
given him recently . . . Flight-Sergeant in Allan 
Michie & Walter Graebner, Their Finest Hour, 1940. 

plat. A simpleton, fool, easy dupe ; Australian : 
•ince ca. 1925. B,, 1942. Ex Fr. plat (adj.), ‘ flat 

plate. 2. See plate of ham. 
plate, on a. A Cockney c.p. (C. 20) expressive of 
contempt for a person's stuck-up ways. As Julian 
P'ranklyn, the authority on current Cockney speech, 
tells me, ‘ It comes from the Fish and Chip.s shop, 
w'here those who intend to t!at on the premises add 
this phrase to their order, else they get the fish 
handed to them in paper 

plate of ham ; often shortened to plate : a police 
term for fellatio : rhyming : C, 20. 

plateful, have a ; or, have too much on one's 
plate. To be dcspera(.(‘ly busy ; hence, to feel 
‘ browned off’ ; Array 1941 -f. Cf. enough . . . 

plates and dishes.— 2. Wife : C. 20. Rhyming 
on mis8is{-us). 

platter. Broken crockery : lower-middle classee’: 
from ca. 1865 ; ob. B. & L. 

play.—3. V.t., to tell (a ‘ mug ’) a story by which 
to get his money : c. : anglicised, ex U.S., ca. 1990. 
—4. To stay unnecessarily away from work : work¬ 
men’s : C. 20.—5. V.i., to work in co-operation ; 
to reciprocate ; to agree : Services ; since ca. 1930. 
H. & P. Short either for play the game (or play 
fair) or, more prob., for play ball. 


n.u.B. 
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play a flanker is an Air Force variant, since ca. 
1925, of work a flanker (see flanker, do a : P- “IS"!). 
Jackson. 

play about, V.i. To waste money ; (’. 20. 
play ball. To co-opcrat<‘ ; to ri'ciprocate : t*) Oe 
Lelpfiil : coll. : since ca. 19117. F\ children's hall- 
gam<‘s. 

play board. The stage in Flinch and Judy : 
showmen’s coll. : mid-(^ 19-20. H. & L. 

play hell and Tommy. See hell and Tommy 

(Diet.). 

play lively occurs mostly in the imperative. I’o 
* get a move on to bestir oneself : Maval : since 
ca. 1925. Granville, ‘ See “ Smack it about ! ” ’ 
play long. A golf-course is said to ‘ }>lay long ’ 
w'hen, owing to heaviness of ground and/or air, one 
has to hit the ball much harder than usual : goIfiTs’ 
coll. : from ca. 1920. The Times, Sept. JO, lO.JO. 

play pussy. ‘ To take advantage of cloud cover, 
jumyung from cloud to (^loiid to shadow a potential 
victim or avoid recognition,' H. & F. : K.A.F. : 
since 19J9 or early 1940. Gat-and-mouse. 

play the piano. See piano, play the.- 2. To 
release bombs from an aircraft, one by one or in 
irregular numbers at irregular intervals : K.A.F. : 
1939 -i . Jackson, (bntrast pull the plug. —3. 

‘ To run one’s lingers over the backs of sheep to 
find which are the easiest to shikar,’ K., 1941 : New 
Zealand, hence Australian, orig. and mostly sheep- 
shearers’ : C. 20. L. (h 1), Acland, * Sheep Station 
Glossary ’ in The (C’hristchurch) Press', 1933-4. 

play tiddlywinks. To coit: partly euphemistic, 
partly trivial : 0, 20. 

*player. One W'ho ‘ plays ’ a diiyie : c. : from 
ca. 1931. See play above. 

playground. -2. A parade ground ; K.A.F. : 
since ca. 1925. Jackson. 

playing the piano ; gen. playin’ the planner. "I he 
shifting, by women, of row^s of mineral-water bottles 
from a ship's hold into thi* baskets that are tlnm 
hauled up by a crane on to the wharf: 4’hames-Hi<h^ 
workers’ : from ca. ISSO; oh. Nevinson, 1895, 

‘ Ky reason of the rows bein’ so rt‘g’Iar and their 
’ands junifiin’ about on ’em so ipnck, same as when 
a man’s vampin’ on the black and white notes, and 
the singer keejKs on alw'ay.s changin' ’is pitch.’—2. 
The vbl n. of play the piano, q.v. at piaoo, play 
the. 

pleased as a dog with two tails. Delighted. 
coll. ; late C. 19-20. 

pleasure-baulker. A petticoat : buckish : ca. 
1810-40. David Carey, Life in Pans, 1822. 

pleep. A German jiilot that refuses combat : 
K.A.F. : 1939 +. H. & F. E.v echoic pleep as 

the sound made by, e.g., a frightened bird : cf. dial. 
■pleet, a peevish cry. 

pleuro. Fleiiro-pneumonia : coll.; lateC. 19 20. 

‘ Tom Collins ’, Such is Life, 1903. 
plew or ploo. Sec plue. 

plonk, n., 1, 2 : current in New Zealand also. 
—4. Interior brandy sold in Italy : Naval ; since 
ca. 1930. (Granvilie.) Frob. e.x sense 3 (p. 040). 

— 5. See A/C Plonk. 

plonk, V.— 2, To set, esp. in plonk down, to put, 
set, down, and plonk out, to set out—i.e. pay out, 
distribute—money : Australian : since ca. 1920. 
B., 1942. Variant of plank (p. 037). 

plonker. A (cannon) shell ; Australian soldiers’ : 
1939-F. Baker. F.\ plonk, v. (p, 040).—2. Penis: 
low’ ; since ca. 1917. 
ploo. See plue. 


plotty is described by the O.F.D., quoting 
Literature (the early form of The Times Literary 
Supplement) for 1901, as a nonce-w’ord. Rather is 
it literary eoll,, esp. if ~ full of intrigue, having 
an intricate plot, as in Edwin Pugh, Tony Drum, 
1898, ‘ Novels of a common t 3 '])e, plottv and 
pa.sHioiiaf.e, hut gilt-edged w’ith the projirieties.’ 

plough, V. (p, 040). ‘ In South Africa, he ’—a 

student—’ jiloiighs Latin Prof. \N'. S. Mackie, in 
The ('ape Aryus, July 4, 1940. 
ploughed, 2, survived until ea. 1912, 
plu. S(‘(^ plue. 

pluck, ’ To fail (a candidate) in an examination ’ 
is familiar S.E.--not, as some tmid to think, a coll. 

pluck a brand. ‘ To fak«‘ a new brand on stolen 
cattle or horses by jnilling out the hairs around the 
existing brand ’ (B., 1942) ; Australian ; since ca. 
1SOO. 

pluck a rose, 2 (p. 641), goes hack to ca. 1000. 
jicrhaps even earlier. It occurs in, e.g., Beaumont 
Eleteher, The Knight of the Burning }\'stle, 1007. 
plue. Tea : Navy ; C. 20. H. I’. ; Granville, 
‘ ’■ A eup of liiseions jilew’ ” ’. Why '! Perhaps a 
blend, ‘ p/i'asant (or p/iaising) bn-w ' : ef. brew, n. 
and V., on p. 92. 

plug, n.—10. A Bmall, unimportant )),iNseni;'‘r- 
train : Canadian railioadmeii's ( lt»31). Ex 

s<*nse .3 (j). tD 1). 

plug, V. —8. To kick (a person's) hehnid : K..M..\ : 
from ed. 1870; oh B. k L. 

plug away is a variant of plug along (S(‘(‘ plug, 
V., 4 : p. till) : coll, ; late C. 19 20. 11. & F. 

plug hat. A howler hat : Australian : C. 20. 
Baker. Because it is a hard hitter. 

Pluggeries, the. TIk^ Light Repair Squadron 
attached to the Long Range Desert Grouj» in 
N. .\friea, 1942-3. A wortiiy unit of a tine forma¬ 
tion. Their O.G. was Gaptain ‘ Plugs’ Ashdowm. 

plum, n.— i. I’sually jtluuhs, engines : Naval 
siiu'e ea. 1930. Ex plumber, 3. 
plum, V. See plumb, 2 (Ihrf.), 
plum pud, good ; any plum P, any good ? ; Aus¬ 
tralian rhyming s. : ('. 20. B., 19-42. 

plum pudding. —3. (Whence 2.) A ‘coach-dog 
(the dog with dark spots which runs aft^^ir 
earn.iges)': Ma^hew’, TI, 1851: thy F.BO. Ev 
the markings ; it is a sort of Da!mat lari. <'f. spotted 
dog {Diet.). 

plumber. An armourer: R..‘\.E. : since ea. F.125 
K. 1\. * Air Warfare and Its Slang ' in The Xew 
Statesman, Sejit. 19, 1942. FaeiTious. - 2. The 

Plumber IS the R.A.E.’s s. name (ef. eoll. Engines) 
for an EngiiieiTing Uflieer : since ea. 1930. Jack- 
son. Cf. : ■ .3. 'Plumbers : Generic tiTin for 
Engiiieroom staff,’ Granville : Naval : sini'c 
ca. 1920. 

plummy. —3. Dull ; stupid ; too respectable : 
low' Gla.sgow : from ca. 1920. MacArthur & Long. 
I’erhajis ef. Yorkshire plum, honest, straight¬ 
forward ; proh. influenceil h\' l\S. dumb, slow. 

plummy, adV. Well ; ‘ nicely ’ ; ('ockney : 1851, 
Mayhew, 1 ; -f by 1910. Ex adj., 1 : see p. 642. 

*plummy and slam. All right; c.: ca. 1860- 
1910. B. & L. 

plump, n.—3. An Anglo-Irish variant of plum, 
n., I (Dirt.). ‘ A Real i’addy Life in Ireland, 
1822. 

plumper. — 4. Hence, all one’s money, staked on 
one horse : turf eoll. ; from ca. 1881. 

plunger. —5. ‘ “ ITungers ” is the name given to 
the men w ho clean the st reets of the City [of London] 
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'wnth hoses and squeeRees,’ Rev. Eustace Jervis, 
Twenty-five Years, l(>2r>: J.ondon : C. 2(K 'They 
pluriRe about in the swirling waters. 

plunk, V. To strike (sorrieone) : Australian : 
since ca. 11H8. R., 1U42. Rx the n., 2 (p. (»42). 

plunk a baby ; get plunked ; get trubied ; get 
karitanied. j'o go mto a maternity hoim* and 
have one's baby there ; lienee, to become jiregnant : 
New Zealand : (j. 20. R., 1041. 'I'lie Hvni, {plank<d 

a baby) refers to the I’lnnket fSoiaety, as tibviously 
does the derivative second; the third refers to 
Sir 'i'ndiy King, noted for sage advii'c upon, and 
sustenaneii for, the feeding of infants ; tin* fourth 
comes ex ixantane Home. 

plunk for. To ]»luin]) for ; siqiport enthusiastie- 
ally : coll. : (J. 20. ( f. plunk (JJict.). 

plus a little something. 'I'o thi' Ihrt. entry, it 
might be added that th(‘ eonqiany is Shi'll-Mex and 
R.l*. Ltd. 

pneumo. pneumoeoceus : mediea ; 2<». 

tfcn. in ])1. 

pneumo, have a. I »* hav artiheial-jmeumolhora x 
tri'atmeiit {have an ,1./'.; ('oil.): L. ])atients': 

since ea. 1000. 

pneumonia hlouse. A girl's low-cut blouse: 
since ea 1020. 

Pneumoma Bridge. certain bridge th.it., at 
(lospoi't, i.s e\])osed to all the winds that blow : 
Nav .il . ('. 2o. (Ir.'inville. 

Pneumonia Comer. Tlie junction of f’utney 
RndLTe and J.ouer Richmond lio.id : London 
jiohei'inen'H . since (‘a. 102r>. Many jiolieemen on 
dut\ there end u]) b\ catching pneumoni.i. 

pneumonia truck. ' (f \Mthont doors or 
flood,' Th) H' S(at( s/iian , Aug JO, 1041 . A.R.R. 
workers : 10M» Loutr.ist love-trUCk. 

P 0 Prune. See Prune. 

poached egg. ‘A vellow-eoloun d " sih nt cop'’ 
jilaced in the centre of intersections as a LUiide t/> 
traffic.' R . 1042 : .Australian : Mnc<‘ c.i. L>2.'>. 

pocket-billiards, to play, is the J’ubbc .‘School 
svnonvm of pinch the cat: since ea. 1010. 

pockies I 'I’hat’s mine ; * bags 1 ' ' : .Milton 

Junior S( hofil. Mulawavo : sine«' ea. Itt2ri. (A. M. 
Rrovi n, lett( r of Sept. I.S, lOJS.) \\’orth recording 
Hs a v.uiant of an enduring piece ot folkloie. T.e. 
j>ork>ts I ' ; ef. bags I I {Ihct.). 
pod, m. Recorded by R. «.<' L. 
pod, old. .\ big-bellied man : ]»ioletanan : from 
ca. iSbO. Ibid. 

poegah or poegai. Jhps' ■ Sout h Africa : (2(h 
'J'he ( 'ape 7’?WON', Mav 2J, 1040 (latter formh Kx 
Afrikaans: ef. Dutch pooar, a tijipler. ('t. pogy 
(j». 042). 

poet, he’s a. See he’s a poet, 
poet and didn’t know it. See that’s a rhyme. 
Poetry. See ‘ J'avern terms’, ^ J, (/. 
pog. Face: Foisted School: sitieo ea, 1880; 
ob. I’rob. ex physoij (see phiz : ]>. 022). 

pog-top, pog-wag, poggle-top, etc. See wog, J. 
"’■poge-hunter. A thief specialising in the re¬ 
moval of purses : from ea. 1870. I'-.g. in Riigh (2). 

Ex *poge poke a juirse : mid-('. 10 20; ob. 

pogy aqua (p. 044). For the etymology read ' Kx 
Tt. poca aqua \ 

point, n.—r>. (IVrh.ijis ex sense 4 : }>. 044.) 

First xilaee on a taxicab rank : taxi-drivers' : since 
ca. lOKt See hot joint. 

Point Nonplus, ’Neither momy nor credit* 
{Si7iks) : ca. 1820 -70. 

points, pile up. ‘ J o curry fav our. A jHr.son 


who draws attention to his “ excellent qualities ” 
with a view to advancement is said to pile up 
points,’ Granville : Naval : since ca. 1925. Kx 
sport. 

pointy. I’oinknl : coll. : (A 20. Gerald Kersh, 
Slightly Oiled, 1940,' Where men wear jiointy shoes ’. 

poison on armour plate. Reef tea and ship’s 
hisouit : Naval (officers') : since ca. 19.J0. AV(*I1, 

jierhaps lh<* fii.seiiits are a little hard . . . 

poison(-)shop. A ymhlie - house : Australian ; 
since ea. 1910. R., 1042. 

poisoner. A cook ; .\ustralian : C. 20, Raker. 
Jocular. 

poke, n., 2 (a punch, a f»low) : extant in .Aus¬ 
tralia : R., 1942.--8. A purse : e. : mid-C. 19- 20. 

poke, V.- 4. To hit (someone); Australian: 
G. 20. Raker. 

poke Charley (V.t. demands at). To ‘poke fun 
(at) , to he derisive—to diTide : Naval : since ea. 
I9J5. Granville. lAx the given-name of some 
noted luimonst. 

poker !, don't chant the. Sei* sing it !, don’t, 
pokey-dice. Rlull poki'r : Regular Army : ('. 2f>. 
(ierald Kersh. Bill Xdson, 1942. 

poking drill. ‘ Aiming drill in the course of 
musketry iristruetion ' : military: from ca. 1870; 
ob. B. A- L. ( outcast poky drill in Dirt. 

*pola(C)k. A Role, Rti.ssian or G/,eeh dealing 
in Robsli Jewesses- white-slavers' c. : (_’. 20. 

A. Londres. 'The Bcxiel to Bm.no'i Ayres, H>28. 
A Tolark is a l*ole. 

pole, V . 1 . J'o be an (‘Njiense, obligation, nuisaiiec' : 
t.o ‘ seroungi'' : .\ustraljan : (’, 20. In, e.g., 

Kylie Tennant. Fonaux, 1999. Gl. pole, up the, b 
(on p. 045).-- 2. To steal : Nt'vv Zealand e. : since 
ea. 1930. R. (L (MeNab, in The Dress (tffinst- 
church, N.Z,). Ajiril 2. 1938. 

pole, upthe.“ 7. Pregnant : low, (*sp. Gockneys' : 
from ea. 1908. Rerhajis ex smise 3.—8. (Kx 0.) 

' Wrong. wortliJess, stupid ' (R., 1942) : Australian : 
since ea. 1918. 

poheeman.—5. He w ho r('minds a newcomer that 
h(' ought to }>av footing : tailors' : mid-G. 19-20 ; 
oh. R. & L. 

Pohsh Corridor, the. Grom we 11 Road (London, 
S.W.) : taxi-drivers : 1945 -- . The Daily Ttle- 

i/raph, Alay IS, 1948. K\ tiu' many Roh-s resident 
1 lu'ie. 

polish one's arse on the top sheet. (Of men) to 
coit ; low : late (\ 19 -20. 

polish one’s marble. See marble. 

^polisher. A gaol-bird ; Australian c. : C. 20. 
R.. 1!>42. Gf. polish the King’s iron (p. 046). 

poll, V.—4. To jiollute : Christ's Hosjiital : oa. 
1840 90. Alarph'S. 

poUaky. To the Diet, entry, add this informa¬ 
tion :—Ignatius Raul Rollaky, Austrian by birth ; 
at an offe-e in Paddington Green, he established 
‘ Pollaky's Detective Agency ’ in 18()2 ; in W. S. 
Gilliert's Patience, first performed on April 23, 1881, 
among the ingrediiuits necessary to make a heavy 
dragoon is ‘ the keen xienetration of Paddington 
Pollakj' ' ; he frequently advertised in the agony 
columns of The Times, to which, in later life, he 
sometimes wrote, over pseudonyms ‘ Ritter ’ or 
‘ Griminalrath ’, li'tters of some length ; and when, 
at the ago of 90, he died at Rrighton, The Tinas 
gave him, on Feb. 28, 1918, an excellent obituary. 
(With thanks to the staff of 7’/w; Times.) 
polled up. See poll up {Diet.). 
polloi. See hoi. 
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polly.—4. A prefect: I'ppinghani: since oa. 
1870. Marples. By perversion, 

*polly do. To pick oakum in jail : c. : from oa. 
I860. B. & L. Cf. mill doll (q.v. at. doll, mill in 
Diet.). 

PoUyeon (or p-). Political Kconomy: under¬ 
graduates’ : C. 20. A blend. 

polone. vSoo palone. 
pom.—2. Short for pommy {Diet.). 
pom-pom.—2. A French To-min. eannon : Armv' : 
1914-18. 

pommy (p. 646). ‘ It is ]) 0 })idarly believed that 

the term pommy ... is a direct descendant of 
jimmygrant [see Jimmy Grant, both in Diet, and 
in Add.], via jimmy-granate: pomegranate, to 
pommyy B., 1941,—which, fused with dim Doone's 
theory, furnishes what is probably the correct 
explanation. 

ponce. Prob, pounce-spicer should be po(u)nce- 
shicer, which occurs in B. & L. as a man living 
infamously upon an actress ; both this and pouncey 
were f by 1920. For the etymolr>gy (p. (>47), note 
the suggestion made to me by Michael Harrison in 
a letter of Jan. 4, 1947 ; ‘ Perhaps from Fr. 

petifiionnnire ' (boarder, lodger), conceivably with 
a pun on the English pensioner. 

ponce, V. To act as, to be a ‘ pone<‘ ’ (p. 647) . 
low : (). 20. G. Scott Monerieff, Cafe Bar. 1932. 
Often as \ bl n., poncing.—2. Hence, to sponge: 
low : since ca. lOlT). James (’urtis, You're m the 
Racket Too, 1937.—3. To obtain (money) by 
’poncing': low; since ea. 1920. '”1 don’t 

ponce it orf ’em Gerald Kersh, Sight and the 
i'ity, 1938. 

ponce up, v.i. and v.reli. To smarten iqi one’s 
dress or appearance : Army : since ca. 1925. Ex 

ponce, n. (p. 647). 

^poncess. A woman that supfiorts a man by 
prostitution : c. : from ca. 1870 ; ob. B. & L. 
pong, n.—3. A Chinese : Australian low : (’. 20. 

B. , 1942. Ex -ong in (Chinese monosyliabie names, 
pongo, 3, 4 (p. 647), were verv much alive in the 

war of 1939-45 also. (In, e.g,, 11, & P.. Baker, 
and Granville.) 

pongy. Evil-smelling: Lite C. 19-20. (* Taf- 

frail’, Mystery at Milford Ilnren, lOdti.) Ex pong, 
11 . ; q.v. in Diet. 

ponies, the. Horse racing ; sporting coll. ; 

C. 20. 

ponk (see p. 647). As a New Zealand usage, 
however, it must be modified in the light of B., 1941 : 

‘ I 8ii8j>ect . . . that when we speak of an offensive 
stench as a ponk we are coupling the Maori puhonga, 
stinking, offensive, with the earlit*r English U8<* of 
pong ’. 

Pontius Pilate’s Guards occurs in a letter, written 
from New York on Nov. 12, 1759, and printed in 
The. Public Ledger of Jan. 15, 1760. 

pony, 3 (p. 648). In Sinks, 1848, it = £50.— 4. 
(Ibid.) Earlier in Sessions, July 27, 1897.—5. For 
origin, see gray. 

pooch, n.—2. A greyhound : Australian : C. 20. 
B., 1942. Origin ? 

poochies. Insect and similar jiests in Malaya ; 
residents’ and Army’s ; C. 20. Ex Malayan ? 

pood. An effeminate youth or man ; Australian 
low : since ca. 1910. B., 1942. Cf. poof. 

poodle-taker (p. 648), in a definition valid for the 
war of 1939-45 and for the cut-throat competition 
of the so-called peace : ‘ A payer of polite calls ; a 
balancer of tea cups ashore ’ (Granville). 


poof (p. 648), In Australia since ca. 1910. I 
definitely remember both poof and poofter as being 
used by the A.l.F. in 1915-18. 

*poo£-rorting (or -wroughting). Robbing male 
harlots with violence : c, : from ca. 1920, See 
poof and rorty in J)ict. 

poofter. A homosexual : Australian : 20. 

Cf. poof {Diet.). 

pool, V, To incriminate ,• to spoil the nqiutation 
or chances of someone irith sonu'onc else ; Aus¬ 
tralian low : since ca, HllO, Lawson Glassop, BV 
Were the Rats, 1944, ’ He jiooled me uith the Q.M. 
Just a top-off mercliant, that’s all he is.' 

poon, n. A lonely, loneliness-eccentric dweller 
in remote places : Australian : C. 20. B., 1942 

Ex Aboriginal ?—2. Hence (?), a simpleton ; a 
fool ; a gen. pejorative ainee ca. 1910. E.g. at 
Dulwich School since ca. 1930 (Marjili's). 

Poona or Poonah, adj. Typical of the majors 
and colonels of the pr(‘-1940 Regular Army ■ 20 

‘ He’s very Poonah ’—fiery, inartin(‘t. narrowly 
conserv.itive. not excessively intelligent. 

*poor, she’s (very) good to the. A {iro.stitutes’ 

e.p. applied to a harlot known to be a jiriee-eiitter 
from ca. 1910. 

poor as a bandicoot. Sei^ bandicoot, 
poor as piss (and twice as nasty), as. A Naval 
(lower-deek) pejorative : C. 20. (irainille. 

Poor Man's Comer. A stand at an angN* of 
Trafalgar Squari^ • cabmen's • ca 1879 19(),'». 
Clnrk.son & Richardson, Polict \ 1889. 

poor man’s piano. A meal of (dried) beans. (In 
account of the amount of wind in the bowels that 
It produces, (’anadian slang, in use at the timo 
of tlie eonstruetion of the ('anadian Paeifii' Railway 
if not earlier. 

poor soldier who can’t stand his comrade's breath, 
it’s a. A military c.p. |>roffered by the culprit 
when his eompanioiis complain of wind-breaking : 
from the 1899 'h. Contrast foxes always smell . . . 

poor view (of), take a. Transitive and intransi¬ 
tive Hynonyms of take a dim view (of). 

pooty is a favourit<* mid-\het()riari adjiative 
meaning ’ jiretU ’—of wliich, via party, it i.s a 
perversion. ’ A yiooty httU' bit of money.’ \\ . M. 
Thackeray, Pendennis, 1849-50. (Derek Pepvs 
Whiteley. ILsqre, letter of July 7, 1944.) 

pop, give a." 2. To give it a pop ih to make an 
attempt at it; to make a bet : New Zealand : since 
ca. 1919. K. (i. C. MeNab, in The Press (Christ- 
ehureh, N.Z.), April 2, 1938. In Australia, have a 
pop (at) : B., 1942 ; there it also m«‘ans to engage 
(someone) in a fight. 

Pop-Eye or Popeye. See Ixta. 2 . A shiji’s 
look-out man or an aircraft obsen ver : since ea 
1938. H. & P. Ex ‘ Popeye the Sailor ’ in a 
famous Hcries of comic cartoons (cf. Wimpey) 
anyone with such large eyes must have excellent 
eycHight. 

pop it on. —2. I’o make a bet : from ca. 1890. 
An.sbey, The Man from Blunkley's, 1901. 

Pope of Fleet Street, the. Hannen Nwaffer : 
‘ Perhapa now more used than The Bishop of Fleet 
Street,' Albert B. Petch, letter of Dec. 18, 1946. 

Popo. See Ixta. 

poppy, n. Money ; eap.,caah : Ockneys’ ; (L 20. 
Pops. —2. Popular ConcertB; music-loverB’: since 
ca. 11»25. Cf. Prom (p. 661, end). 

popsy (p. 650) may be written popsey or popsie .; 
also R.A.F. and Naval (officers’)—since ca. 1936— 
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for ‘ a girl \ not merely in addreaa but alao, and 
more uaually, in reference;. H. & P. ; Granville. 

population of China P, what’s that—the. A c.p. 

‘ deriding cornparativeily high service or regimental 
number’ (Atkinson) : Fonies’ ; 1941 -f. 
poque is an occ. Australian variant of {toke, n., 8. 
porangi. (Kxtrernely) eccentric, crazy; (very) 
stupid : New Zealand coll. : late C. 19-20. H., 

1941. Adoption of Maori word. 

Porcupine, H.M.S. H.M.S. pptiHopp Naval; 
1941 I . Kx hoh*s plugged with protruding wooden 
pt'ga; cf. Pepperpot. 

pomy. Bawdy (jieraons), smutty (balk, etc.) : 

20. Ex pornographic, 

port. A portmanteau : Aiiatralian ; ainco ea. 
1910. Ruth Park, The. Harp in the South, 1948. 

port wine. Blood ; pugilistic : ca. 1840-90. 
Auguatua Mayhew, Paved IfdA Hold, 1857, Much 
le.ss gen. than claret {Diet.). 

porter’s knot. A large bob of hair worn by 
women at the back of the head in 1800 ; coll. : 
ISOO -f- ; t by 1880, except historically. B. k L. 

Portuguese pumping (p. 051) is niore usually 
Portuguese pntnp and it does mean masturbation. 

posh, adj.—2. Hence, free, esp. il illicitly ac¬ 
quired ; Regular Army : since ca. 1912. 

posh, do the. To do things in style ; to spend 
lavishly : Australian ; since ca. 1920. B., 1942. 

position is critical, the. Sec very grave, 
possum up a gum-tree, like a. Entin ly happy 
aiul conterit-cd : ‘ on to]) ot the world ’ : Australian 
oil. ; (\ 20. B., 1942. 

post a letter. 'I'o defecate : euphemistic : since 
c.i. 189t). 

post-and-rail. A wooden match as op{). a wax 
vesta : Australian : from ca. 1880 ; ob. B. & L. 

post and rails. ‘ Post and rail tea ’ (fi. 052) : 
Australian : ('. 20. 

pOSt-and-rails tea is preferable, pedantically, to 
tin* form in the Diet. 

post-mortem, as applied to di.si'u.s.sioii of a hand 
(or a game) at bridge after it has bc'en linished, may 
orig. (1922 ; O.E.I)., Su]>.) have i>een bndge- 

[)Ia) ers’ s ; but it very quii'kly S.E. Lit., an 
a fte r - de a th (e x a m i n a tio n). 

post te.- - 2. Hence, forbidden or taboo, ‘ It’s 
post tr to do such a thing ' : Charterhouse : since 
ea. 1914.—9. Hence, to be privileged, a privilege : 
ibid. ; since ca. 1918. Marpli's. 

postchaise, postchay, postshay. Boe post-chaise 
and post-chay in the Dirt. 

Postman’s Park. A little * sijuare ’ within the 
(f.P.O. block, London, E.C.4 ; Londoners’ : C. 20. 
Because this tiny sepia re- the only square in the 
—is nearly always filled with postmen that 
fiave come out for a breather, 

pot, n. —15. Abbr. pot-hat : ca. 1890-1914. 
B. k L.—lb. A ehiiia, or an enamel, mug : Ser- 
viee.s' coll. : siiiee ca. 1925. 

pot, V.—7. To stake a largo sum on (a horse) : 
turf: from ca. 1870.—8. To throw (e.g. a stone) : 
Australian ; C. 20. B., 1942, I.c. take a pot-shot, 

—!). To put a baby on a chamber-pot : domestic 
eoll. : C. 20. 

pot, on the.— 2 , In trouble ; vexed : low ; ca. 
1840-80. Sinks, 1848. 

pot and pan (p. 053). By 1925, far from rare. 
L<*n Ortzen, Down Donkey Rou\ 1938, 
pot-gutted. Pot-bellied : Australian coll. : C. 20- 
Baker. 

pot-hole. A shell-hole : military : 1914-18. 


pot(-)meS8. ‘ A stew made of bits and pieces too 
numerous for specification,’ Granville : Naval coll. ; 
late C. 19-20. Cf. pot, n., 12 {Diet.). 

pot on, put (someone’s). To inform on : Aus¬ 
tralian : C. 20. B., 1942. 

pot on, put the. fSee put the pot on {Diet.).—2. 
To exaggerate : from ca. 1870 ; ob.—3. To over¬ 
charge : tradesmen’s ; mid-C, 19-20. B. & L. 

pot scum. ‘ Bad or stinking dripping,’ Sinks: 
domestic coll. ; ca. 1825-1910. 

potato !, take a red-hot. A c.p. (ca. 1840-60) 

‘ by way of silencing a person ... a word of con¬ 
tempt,’ Sinks, 1848. A very hot potato in one’s 
mouth is a sharp deterrent from loquacity. 

potato, the clean. A non-convict; a person of 
good character : Australian: ca, 1825-70. Baker, 
potato-trap. Sei; potato-jaw {Dirt.). 
potch. ‘ “ Fire ” or “ live ” opal was the most 
sought after ; naturally being the rarest and most 
valuable, it was the least found. “ Botch ” or 
immature opal could be found by the ton,’ Archer 
Rii.ssell, Gone Nomad, 1936 : Australian opal- 
miners’ : late C. 19-20 : coll. >, by 1930, J. App., 
jtotrh IS an English dial, variant of patch. 

pothooks Pothooks. See pot-hooks and Pot- 
Hooks in Diet. 

pothouse ; the Pothouse. See pot-house {Diet.). 
pottage. The Book of (’ommon Braver: C. 17. 
Frequent in the less re])utable writings of the time. 
Esau sold his birthright for a mess of pottage. 

potted.—4. Snubbed ; supprc.ssed : non-aristo- 
eratu; ; from oa. 1880 ; ob. B. & L.—5. Tiyisy • 
South Africa : since ca. 1938. Brofessor W. S. 
Mackie in The Cape Argns, July 4, 1946, ’ A mere 
variant of “ canned ” 

potty, n.—2. A chamber-pot. esp. a child’s : 
niirserv and domestic eoll. : ('. 20. Lf. pot, v., 9. 

potwalloper; potwalloping. See pot-walloper 
and -walloping in Diet. 

*pouf-wroughting. See poof-rorting. 
poultice, n.—5. A mortgage : Australian : C. 20. 

B. . 1942. 

Poultice, the. The taxicab rank outside the 
Middlesex Hospital : London taxi-drivers' : since 
ca. 1910. Herbert Hodge, Cab, Sir?, 1939. Cf. :— 
poultice plasterer, the. The Medical Officer : 
Navy : since ca. 1920. H. & B. Cf. the poultice 
eoiiihination on p. 654 and :— 

poultice-walloper.—3. A nursing orderly : R.A.F. : 
since ea. 1925. .Tackson. 

pounce.--- 2. A severe, esp. if written, criticism • 
book-world coll. ; from ca. 1930. Ex pounce, on 
the, q.v. in Diet. 

pouncer. See whistler, 9. 

poverty. Some strong liquor that was in vogue 
in the 1720 8. Anon., The. Quaker's Opera, 1728. 

Poverty Point. The junction of Bark and Bitt 
Streets: Sydneyites’: ca. 1890-1920. B., 1942. 

Cf. poverty comer on ji. 655. 
powder, take a. Sec fade, do a. 

Powell it. j'o walk : sporting coll. : ca, 1810- 
50. Boxiana, 11, 1818. Ex the name of a famous 
early 19 walker. 

power.—2. Bonis : low and rather rare : mid- 

C. 19-20. Brob. suggested by sexual potency. 
pox doctor’s clerk, like—or got-up like—a. In 

a very smart civilian suit : Naval : C. 20, Gran¬ 
ville, ‘ Also “ pox doctor's assistant (Lower- 
deck).’ 

pozzy, 3 (p. 656). Also Naval (lower-deck) s., 
since ca. 1919. Granville. 
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prairie rash. Baked beans : Naval (lovrer-deck): 
Sept. 13,1941, The WeeMy Telegraph. Ex cowboys. 

prams. Legs ; low Glasgow s., verging on c. : 
late (? mi(L) C. 19-20. Mao Arthur & Long. Prob. 
a corruption of the old c. term, gavis. 

prang, n. A crash; esp., a crash-landing: 
R.A.F. : since ca. 1937. H. & P. Ex the v.—2. 
A bombing raid : 1939 -f • Partridge, 1945. Ki 
sense 2 of:— 

prang, V. To crash-land an aircraft (usually 
T.t.) : P.A.F. : since ca. 1935. Sgt-Pilot F. K. 
Rhodes, letter of Sept. 20, 1942 ; Jackson, 1943. 
‘ To damage, destroy, wreck. . . . From the sound 
of the impact of a metal aircraft with the ground ’ ; 
Paul Rrickhill & Conrad Norton. Escape to Jianger^ 
1940 (see quotation at hack down). Reminiscent 
of bang. —2. Hence (?), to bomb (a town, a factory, 
etc.) : since late 1939. John Moore ui Th( Observtr, 
Oct. 4, 1942 ; Jackson, ‘ He pranged the target to 
blazes'.—3. (Ex 1 or 2—or both.) ‘Sometimes 
applied to non-fl\dng accidiuits, e.g.. “ Jones pranged 
his arm at rugger to-day,” H. & P., 1943. 

prannie or pranny. Female ])iidend : lou : late 
C. 19-29. A term of contem])t among men. 

prat, V.—4. To speak, to talk, to someone : 
Australian low; since ca. 191S. B., 1942. Ex 

sense 2. 

prat about. To potter, mess about : low : late 
(\ 19-29. Cf. prat, n., 2, 3, and prat, V., 2 ; on 
p. 956. 

prattle-box. See ‘ Men and prattling-box ( hid. ). 
praying-mantis. ‘A tad landing, whether acci¬ 
dental or intentional if the undercarriage fads to 
work,’ H. & P. : R.A.F. : since ca. 1939, Ex that 
insect, Mantis rehgiosa, winch holds its forelegs in 
a position suggestive of prayer : O.E.L. 

pre.—2. A president of college : Oxford under¬ 
graduates’ : from ca. 18H9. 

Pre Sci (pron, sky). Prcliminarj’ science examin¬ 
ation, University of London : (mostly studimts') 
coll. : late C. 19-20. 

pref. A prefect : Scottish Public Schools’ : 
since ca. 1H70. Ian Miller, School Th\ 1935. 
Contrast pre {Diet.). 

prefer room to company, os in ‘ She ju-efers my 
room to my coinpain^ ’ and a hint, ‘ 1 prefer your 
room to your company ’ : virtually a c.p. : late 
C. 19-29. 

Pregnant Duck. A Hudson bomber aircralt : 
R.A.F. : 1940-4. l']x a]>pearance. (Communicated 
by S/Ldr John Pudney.) 
pregnant scholar. See ‘ Tavern terms ^ 3. b. 
prems. Premises (of projierty) : trivial : from 
ca. 1899; ob. Pugh (2), ‘ ’E keeps no end o’ 
bullion on the prems.’ 

prep, V. To prepare (a person ; a limb, etc.) for 
ojieration : hospitals’ : C. 20, Josephine Bell, 
Murder in Hospital, 1937, ‘ Macdonald started to 
jirep him ’ and ‘ She had finished prep’mg the leg ’. 

prescribe and proscribe confused ; eatachrestic : 
late C. 19 29. 

present (p. G58). The white spot on the finger¬ 
nail has a different meaning lor each nail. Starting 
with the thumb the verse runs—‘ A gift, a friend, 
a foe ; a letter to come, and a journey tf> go ’. 

present for a good girl. Jocular ; soim timeH 
with sexual innuendo : (joll. : C. 29. 

press on, regardless ; press-on type. ' I must 
press on, regardless ’ — I have urgent work to do, 

I must finish this job. Ex lit. press on, to continue 
one’s way towards the objective, desjute damage or 


injury. He-nee, press-on type, an energetic or very 
conscientious fellow : 1941 J ; often derisive. 

(Coramimicated by S/Ldr \>mou Noble, Feb. 1945.) 

pressing engagement. An appointment with a 
girl : jocular coll. : (\ 20. With pun on pressing. 

’•'pressure. Rohee investigation ; police interro¬ 
gation : Australian c. : since ca. 1929. B., 1942. 

Ex put pressure on. 

pretty, n.—3. A pretty girl, a ‘ lovidy ’ : since 
ca. 1935. Ex .—4. A donu'stic term of address to 
a girl child or ad(*leseent, wdu'ther prett\' or not : 
coll. : late C. 19-29. 

pretty(-)boy. ‘ An effeminate young man ’ (B., 
1942) : Australian coll. : U. 29. 

pretty much. Almost ; to a large extent ; coll. ; 
since ca. 18ti9. 10. Charles Vivian, Tramp's Evi¬ 

dence, 1937, ‘ (Brandon '—a small country town — 
‘ goes to bed with the diekey-birds, ]>retty much ’. 

price of Admiralty ; mostly pay the . . ., to be 
killed at sea : Na\al (t>fficere’) ; ('. 29. Granville. 
A sarcastic euphemism. 

pricey or pricy. High-priced : 1944, World's 

Pres.<t Sews, Aug. 31. 

prick, n.—1). ‘ PerapK : Issue tobacco WTa])]>ed 
in canvas and lashed with spun yarn into a cylin¬ 
drical shape tapered to a jioint,' (iraiiMih* : Na^al ; 
Binee ea, 1899. 

prick, (standing about) like a (spare). Us* Uss. 
nnw’anted, idl<‘ ; esp. with hint of suporlliiity or 
of embarrassment: low': 29. 

prick(-)faiTier. .A rnodieal oiheer B .A.F. i« gu- 
lai^' smc« (M. 1928. (T. prick smith. 

prick for a (soft) plank (p. 959). Brob. tlirough- 
out U. 19. for it oeeiirs, as ‘ jinek for the softest 
plank', in ‘ .4 Real Paddy in Inland, 1822. 

prick(-)smith. Mi'dieal otbeer : ,\rmy : 1939 • . 
Ex the venereal insjieetioii he admiiiisU*rs. 

prick-teaser. .A ('. I!)-29 \ariant of cock- 
teaser {Diet.). ()ft(‘n aldu. to />.f. or I\T. -'l. 
Hence, a synonvm oj pj., 2, q.v. in Jfiit. 

pricker, chief. A Uhief Stokci Naval since 
ea. 1919. Granville. 

priest. A self propelling lield-Lrun lOighth 
Army : 1941-5. H. & i'. 

prim, n.--2. {Prim.) A Primitive .Metfiodist : 
Noiiconfornnsts' • laU* (A 19—20. 

Prin, the. ‘ The old Princess 'J'lie.itre. Melbourne 
(B., 1942): Australian - ea. 1899 1029. 

I^ce Alberts, 2 (p. <>99). Add Ifi.it tie- ‘ toe- 
rags ’ sense dab-s from ca. 18()9. Tom Collins', 
Such Js Life, 1993, ‘ Cnla])ping Irtun liis feet the 
inexpensive substitute for socks known as ” jinnee 
alberts ”Cf. F.IO. albert, a walch-ehain : these 
rags are rolled about th(‘ feet. 

Prince Alfreds is the post-1919 \.inant of Prince 
Alberts (JI. 9(‘>9). Baker. 

princess of the pavement. A prostitute : Aus¬ 
tralian : C. 29. Baker. 

Principal Secretary. See ‘ Ta\ ern terms ’, ^ 5. 
principle is a frequent inissjielling for principal : 
prob. since C. 15. The following w as jicrjietratt d 
in 19,39 : ‘ The title-jjhrase, or tlie jirineiple wor<lH 
of it, has generally been set in a conspicuous size iJ 
type’; a sophist but not a sUlist could defend 
this error. 

prink, n.—2. 77ir Prink is the Prinei|)al, esp. of 
a women's college : girl undergraduates’ : since ca. 
19(t5. 

Prisoner-of-AVar Slang. ’There is a valuabl<‘ note 
on the pnsoners-of-war-iTi-Gerrnany slang at the 
beginning of Paul Bnckhill & Conrad Norton, 
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Escape, to Danger^ 1946 : soe entry at kriegy. All 
the terms mentioned in that book appear in these 
Addenda, (luy Morgan’s no less readable Only 
Ohosts (Jan Live, lOif), eontains these ad<litional 
torniH big rats/: How are you?—tier, wie 
gehis how goes it ? ; bunker, solitary-eonfinenient 
(“ell; jish-paste L what time is it ?—Ger. vue. sjmt 
ist es ? ; guon (see sojiarate entry), alter that dumb 
tof>-h(“avy ham-han(led ra(;e of giants in the “ Pop- 
Kye ” comic strij) ’ ; Ikukic, gocn up! —a warning 
that a German (soldier) is near-by or apfiroaching ; 
yiiilbt, ‘ jxirridgc-hke soup’; nix jish-tins, I iloii’t 
imdiMstand—Ger. uicht rersleheri ; stimmt, genuine, 
tine—(roni Ger, alles stinnnt, all correct; tiger-be)x, 
a M(}uare box that, on a pole at each (‘oriUir of the 
b.irbcd \Mic, eoiilained searchlight, machine-gun, 
telephone and a sentry. 

'2. I'^or the P.O.W. slang of the Far Fast, there 
was published, in a ship’s news sheet of late 1946, 
an excellent and delightful article by H. W. Fowler 
(fc I. I*. Watt, who have generouslj’^ allowed me to 
make lull use of it. Here are some few' of the 
terms they list ; the quoUitiona come Irorn that 
article, 

.‘i. A rumour : borehole (ex a rough-and-ready 
latrine) ; gnff (see griff, n.. p. 964) ; and latrm{e)o- 
gram (Addenda). 

4. ' Anyone thought to run a w ireless set, or to 
have other sources of information, was “in the 
cloak and dagger club The word canary was 
oflicially suggested for ‘ radio ’ or ‘ wireless ’ ; 
thence ‘came "dicky lurd“birdsong” and 
‘‘ bird.seed "... Trouble in getting batteries to 
work the M th was “ trouble about birdseed 

6 . At rhangi earnp, the Sikh guards did not 
behave W'<*ll • hence sikheiy, ' brutality ; bloody- 
mindedness ' ; >ikh\s beard, a local tobacco, coarsis 
t' High, w ir \. 

6 . 'J’erins from Malay were go biiso, ‘ to turn 
septic ‘ - from hiisok, ' rotten ’ ; lagi, often mis¬ 
pronounced Uggg, siip<'rs<‘ding the synonymous 
baksheesh , San Ooenng. ' fried nco ’—from 7iasi 
goreng : and a number of direct adoptions. 

7. .lapaiK’si' supplied henjo, lit. ' a convenient 

place’ -a water clomd or latrine; byoki, sick; 
yaime, lit. ‘ lest which did duty for ‘rest'— 
‘ sleej) ’ ‘ lioljda\- - peace ' ; canif) headquarters 

being )'a.s//o Villa; and, remotely. A’lyi, a Japane.se 
(A'ldenda I. 

8 . From Austa-alian slang, or from association 
with Australian soldiers, came jokvts, ‘ chaps ’, 
‘ fellows ' ; ‘ brouzies (Aiissics, the " bronzed gods ” 
of .Singapore ballyhoo journali.'Jni) ’ ; ‘ Hungs (for 
Dutch half-castes), originally Australian slang for 
their own Aboriginals ’. 

9. Dutch \ iclded eten halen, lit. ‘ to fetch food’, 
and (,\)t(t)J(ndomliters, from Oott rerdomme (Dutch 
vt'rsjon of Ood damn!), both as nicknames for the 
J>utcli them.sehes. 

10. kSome names for food were th(*se :—‘ The 
staph‘ stew, tasteless, meatless, . , . was dubbed 
“jungle stew ' --anything bud wuis “jungle”- - 
jungle sores, jungle canifis, jungle fever, jungle 
iiananas ’ ; ‘ various ty])e.s of dried fish . .. “ Cheese- 
hsh ”—“ Bengidish ”—“ Pietiire-frarae fish ” or 

I’eiinis-racket fish”’; the various disguises of 
rice wei(‘ gi riencally floorers (soe doover; though 
perhaps ironically ex ‘ hors d'muvre ’) or efforts, the 
latter having, at Ghaiigi, been a rissole. A gas- 
cape stew was a dried-vegetable soup. 

11 . Canteen cries and names: hoi, sweet and 


filthy, concerning coffee or for ‘ coffee ’ ; nutty 
nutty, ‘ a local concoction of sugar, peanuts and 
newspaper ’; lime slime, a sweetened version of 
gu-gu (tapioca gruel); limo-limo, a hot lime drink. 

12. Medical terms :—‘ Amputations w'ere so fre¬ 
quent that two abbreviations, “ amputs ” and 
“ .stumpies ”, were required ; and amjnit cigar¬ 
ettes ” W'ere on sale ’—rolled by those men who 
had had a limb amputated ; amt, an avitaminosis 
patient ; the diary, diarrhoea. 

19. Relerencc.s to Japanese influence occur in 
Jap-happy, ‘ for those who were thought to col¬ 
laborate ” in any way or to do wadi out of the 
Tsips . . . coim*d early in Singapore. But it became 
current in Thailand when tlie lucky few' were the 
recipients of Japanese clothing -rubber boots were 
“ Jap-hajipies ”, and a loin cloth was a “ Jap- 
hajipy ’■ (or sometimes a “ G-.string ”),’ 

H. Tdirases :—‘ .Anyone who was in a constipated 
mental condition “ had his linger up ”, and was 
exjKu tcd to “ pull it out ” ’: see take your finger 
out. ‘ One phrase . . . stands out . . . ; it will live 
to de.seribe an aspect of human nature seen very 
clearly in th(‘ bad times, when selfishne.ss and greeii 
were matched by the envy and malice of the less 
fortunate, in the utter lack of privacy of the camps 
in Thailand. It w'as developed Iroin the phrase 
‘' Pull the ladder up. Jack, Tm all right .' ” W'liieh 
had long biaui current, as had ‘ f*ck you. Jack, 
T’m all right ! ” Tt was abbre\ iated, huw'ever, by 
Ircquencv of use to the f'.O.W'. lornis “ A -lack 
(Jul) ”, " a ladder club ” or “ Ladder ”, ‘‘ a ladder 
job ”, “ Got your ladder ”, " Mine's up and so on, 
all to describe whatever wa.s considered a “ ciisln ” 
job lor which the usual tiTin could ha\e been 
“administration” as ojiposed to "work”.’ On 
the other hand, ‘ our officers spurred themselves to 
greater efforts in hut-building w ith the cry, “ Up 
guards and atap ! ” [Note. All our huts were 
atap-roofed.) ’ 

16. Miscellaneous :—Bangkok bowler, a Thai¬ 
lander’s bamboo hat ; bamboo jjiesanto, a beating- 
up with a bamboo ; Gordon IViadanders, Gordon 
Highlanders ; '2dfi9 {hours), a coloured officer— 
usually as a nickname—the time, on the very 
verge of midnight, when all is dark. 

priv. A privilege ; Pubhc Schools’ ; late U, 19- 
20. Mar pies. 

private property. An engaged gill ; (jocular) 
coll. : since ea. 1920. 

Private Snoops. See Chad. 

privateer. A woman competing wif h pro.stitutes 
hut not depending on prostitution for her whole 
lividiliood : Society : ea. 1890-1914. 

priver. A private school : Public Schools’ : 
C. 20. Arnold Luriii, Leiose Ends, 1919. 

privs, have one's. To have ‘ the privilege to fag 
and "whop”,’ Limn. \ late U. 19-20 Harrow 
term. Al.so m the singular, as in Lunn : a privilege ; 
a priMleged person : ‘ You couldn't go into a room 
without finding some fag smoking. And .so the 
privs got rather fed up. ft was jolly bad for the 
House footer. So they made it a four-year priv.’ 

privy. A jireparatory school : Marlborough 
('ollege : late C. 19-20. So many ‘prep’ schools 
are privately owned ; ef. privee in Diet. 

prize idiot. A (notable) fool: coll. : since ca. 
1910. Suggested by hnobu prize? 

pro, 1 (p. 661) : cf. the Eton nuance, ‘ jirovost ’ : 
C. 18 20. Spy, 1825. 

pro-y. Professiona 1; esp., of or like a professional 
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prostitute : since ca. 1920. James Curtis, You're 
tn the Racket Too, 1937. ‘ I always think those rooms 
at Paddington make it seem so pro-y 

probably that. ‘ It is highly probably that I 
have interviewed him ’ comes from a ‘ thriller ’ 
pubhshed in 1934. This eataehresia results ex a 
confusion of it is probable that . . . and jtrobably (7 
did something). 

proby. A probationer : Australian ]uison 
warders’ : ea, 1820-90. Louis Peeke, Old Convict 
Days, 1899. 

proctor (or P-). See ‘ Tavern terms § 5. 
profesh. Profession ; esp. the p., the stage : 
(lower-class) actors' : from ca. 1885. Pugh. 

professor. A professional: cricketers' : C. 20. 
Sir Home Gordon. The Background of Cricket, 1939. 
—2. An Education Officer : K.A.F. (mostly 
officers’) : since ca. 1938. Jackson. 

Prog. A Proctor aircraft : K.A.F. : 1943 -f-* 

Partridge, 1945. Of. prog, n., 3 (p. 001). 
proggins is recorded earlier by K. & L. 
proggy mat. A mat, or a rug, made from cloth- 
cuttings, with a ‘ progger ’ (a tv])e of cutting 
instruiuent) : North (buntry coll. : late (’. 19-20. 

prole, n. Mostly proles, the proletariat : Aus¬ 
tralian Labour : since ca. 1925. (.'f. and see :— 

prole, V. To educate the proletariat to become 
conscious of themselves as Labour; proUng, 
fiohtical speaking at street comers: Australian 
Labour : since ca. 1925. B., 1942. 

promo, n. and v. I'o promote, a promotion, in 
(lass; Charterhouse: from ca. 1918. 

promoss must be dated as arising u decade earlier, 
promotion, hailI*down. ‘ Flag Officer's promo¬ 
tion on hauling dowm his flag on retirement,' (.Iran- 
ville : Naval coll. : (20. 

prong. A table fork : waiters' : from <a. ISHO. 
Anstey, Voces PopuU, TI, 1892. 
pronounce judgment. .See ‘ Tavern terms ^ 4, 
prop, n., 5 (p. ()()2). Rather earlier m Sessions, 
Dec. 185b.—9. iffopaganda ; journalists' : since 
ca. 1939. 

proper crowd, one's. One’s personal friends; 
the circle or clique to which one belongs : Aus¬ 
tralian coll. : since ca. 1920. IL, 1942. 

proper do. A very tine party or w^edding-feast : 
working classes' ; since ca. 1910. »See do, n., 4 
(p. 22b). 

proper madam. See madam, 
prophets, the. Those Australian squatt-ers who 
w-ent to Canterbury, New Zealand, in 1851 : Aus¬ 
tralian and New Zealand : ca. 1851-70. liaker. 

props, esp. in get one's props, to become a J..eading 
Aircraftman : K.A.F. : since ca. 19.30. H. & R, 

‘ The propeller-shaped badge worn on the 8lee\e 
See prop, n., 8 [Diet.]. 

pros, n.—2. A prostitute : variant spelling of 
pross, n., 3 (p. 663) ; e.g. in Sessions, F'eb. 8, 1905. 

pross about. To ‘ mooch ’ or hang about : low : 
from ca. 1890. Pugh (2), ‘ Afternoon I jirosses 
about in ’Amjistead ’. Ex pross, v., 1 {Diet.). 

prossie. An Australian late C. 19-20 variant of 
pross, n.. 3 (p. 663). B., 1942. 

prostitute, the. The twelfth man, or a substitute, 
in a cricket match : cricketers’ : ca, 1870-1914. 
Sir Home Gordon, The Background of Cricket, 1939. 

^protection, take (a girl) under one's. To take 
cHre of a girl and send or accompany her out to 
the Argentine; (Polish) white-slavers’ c. : C. 20. 
Albert Londres, 1928. 

prune is short for the next. John Moore, in 


The Observer, Oct. 4, 1942, ‘ “ Lost anynody ? ” 
“ Some prune who thought he could beat u]» the 
Bcarchlights " ’ ; B., 1942. 

Prune, P/0 ; in speech, Pilot Officer Prune. ‘ A 
pilot who takes unncc(“H8ary risks, and generally 
loses his neck through his prvncry' and ‘“P () 
Prune ” is th<? title bestowed upon a pilot who has 
several “prangs" on his record’ (H. & J*.): 
K.A.F. : since ca. 1935, Hc^ is a constant ern- 
bknnatic monitory figure in the pages of The R.A.F. 
Journal. Not unconnected w ith the impracticality 
of ‘ prunes and prisms ’. ('reated, Jackson tells 
us, by .S/Ldr Anthony Armstiong and J>.A.('.\\. 
Hooper (‘ Kaff* ’), 

Prussian Guard. A flea: Army: 1914-18. 
‘ Dignity and Impudence.’ 

pub verandah push. Frecpicnters of the veran¬ 
dahs of country public-hous('8 : Australian : (20. 
B.. 1942. 

Pubhc Enemy Number One (or No. 1). Adopod 
in 1936, via the I'ress, ex I’.S. journalese not 
only in its correct (the literal) scns<^ but in ('xtimdcd 
applications ; thus, among English lawn-tcnni-s 
jJayers, Von rramm and liiidge wen*, m .June H6(7. 
described as ' Joint Publii* Fnemu‘8 Number Dnt 
public notary. See ‘ Ta\cm terms ', I; 5. 

Public School slang is fairly well repr<‘Sentcd. both 
in the Diet, and in thcH(‘ Addenda, the latter ow’ing 
much to Morris Marples’ excellent book, J*iibiir 
School Slang, 1940; the debts to him have been 
Bcrujnilously indicat<‘d. 

puce, ^"(‘ry bad, inferior : Charterhouse : from 
ca. 1920. Esp. ‘ Absolutcdy puce ! ' Perhap.s sog- 
gested by bloody and putrid ((){j.v.). 

puckah is an occ. \anant of pukka {Diet.). 
pucker paint. Sec ‘ Canadian 
puckerow (l>. 665). Delete the jiroblcmatic com¬ 
parison with pakaru. 

pud, n.—2. I’udding ■ lower-class and 1o\m r- 
iMiddlc class : late C. 19 20. Kicbard l,lcw<‘liyn, 
A’o/jc But the Londy Heart, l!t43, ‘ If you lot go to 
chokey, so do T, for harbouring. So we're all 
blackbirds in tne same old ]>ud ’. ('1. veg {Diet.). 

pud, V. ‘ To greet aflfectionatc'ly or familuirly ’ : 
jiroletarian coll. : from ca, 1860 ; ob. B. & I., 
FvX pud, n. : see Dtct. 

pudden. A ‘ m(*SK ' or failure : i'oekney coll. : 
late (’. 19-20, ‘ ^ ( s, he s made a jnidden o’ that 

job.- 

pudden (or pudding) !, beg your. See beg your 
pudding ! 

pudding, piece of. See piece of pudding, 
pudding, pull one's. Stn* gallop one's maggot, 
pudding club, join the. To become ])r<‘gnant : 
low : (’. 20. Arthur Gardner, Tinker's Kitchen, 

1932. Cf. the ])ict. entry. 

pudding-house. —2. A workhouse : low : ca. 
1830-70. Sinks, 1848. 

Puddle-Dock . . . m Diet. I'ntil (J. 19, alwa^8 
('ountess ; earlier record, T. Shadwell, Epsom 
WelU, 1673. 

puddle-jumper. A email communications-air- 
craft : K.A.F. : 1942 

puddled. Very eccentric ; insane: 1936, Wilfred 
Macarthney, Walls Have Mouths. Cf. puddle* v., on 
p. 665. 

puff, n.— 5. A ladies’ man : R.A.F. : since ca. 
1935. Jackson. Prob. ex * powder-pujjjf ’. 
pull, V. To break wind : late C. 19-20, 
puff-adder. An accountant : R.A.F. (mostly 
officers’) : since ca. 1930. W/Cdr Robin P. 
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^rcl)ouall, iettftr of April 12, 1945. Well, he ia an 
adder of ligureH—and, to some, as dangerous oh 
that particular Rpecies of snake. 

puff and dart. In Crown and Anchor, ‘ These are 
the figures with their nickname's ; 

Heart transfixed—l^ff and Dart 

Diamond Kimberley 

Club Shamrock 

Spade Grave-digger 

Anchor Mud-hook 

Crown Sergeant-major,’ Richards. 

(Contrast the entry at little J immy ) 

The first term is rhyming s. for heart and date* 
from ca. 1890 ; Kimberley is famed for its dia¬ 
monds ; the (Jlub symbol m cards is a trefoil ; for 
tlie last three s. terms, see the entrii'S in tlie 
Ihrt. 

pufflckly. Perfectly ; proletarian coll. : mid- 
( . 19-20. {.Ansti'v, i'fwT.s Populi, 11, 1892.) 

Pug. General Sir Hastings Isniay : 1999-45. 

Short for /n/f/aanoa.'?, he bi'ing a tighter for what 
he thought advis.ible. 

pug* V. To hide ; low ; C. 20. Ksp. of goods 
stolen by workmen, who ‘ j)ug it up ’ or ‘ f)ug it 
away ’ until they find it convenient to remove the 
article from the jirennsi's. Cf. Surrey dial, pug, 
' to till in a joint with softened clay which seems 
to he a more likely origin than West Country pug, 
to thrust. (I'i.D.D.) 

pug Nancy. See ' Women Cf. pug nasty m 

Ihrt. 

pukaroo. 'I'o break (vonu'thing), nun (a plan), 
confuse an isMie : New Zcalaiul coll. . late C. lf> 2o. 
H . 1941. See pakaru (P- hOI) ; not to be confused 
with pukktirfr (see puckerow, p. f)t)5). 

pukka geu. See gen m \<ldenda and pukka in 
I 

puku, a pain in the. A stomach ache ; New 

Zealand coll., late C. 19-20. B.. 1941. Puku: 

a Maori word. 

pull, V. —4. To do ; commit : C.S.. adopte<l c.i. 
P.125. Cf. pull off, to achieve. P.g. (5(>()rgetle 
H<*yer, Prhold, Here'a Poison, 1990, ’ It Kendall 
])ulled the murder. Hyde’s out ot it.’ 

pull a cluck. To die : low' : ea. 1870-1920. 
Pchoio. 

pull a flanker is the Army shapr* (since ca. 1925) 
ot work a Jhinkrr (sec flanker, dO a : p. 282). 

pull a horse’s head off ; csp. vhl n., pulhng . . . 

So to cheek a horse's progrcs.s that he docs not 
win . tiirl : from ca. 18()0. B. X' I.,. 

pull a pint (often a.s \ 1)1 n , pulhng . . .). 'J’o 
operate the controls ol an ain'r.itt. to ih) a pilots 
work : K.A.F. : since ca. 1990. 11. & 1‘. See 
beer-lever. 

pull down one’s ear. See ear, pull down one’s, 
pull down the shutter. Butter : rhyming s. : 
Uto C. 19 20. 

pull-guts; pulpit-cackler. See ‘Occupational 
names 

pull in the pieces. To make money ; receive 
good W'agos : proh'tarian : from ca. 18b0; oh. 

B. & L. 

pull-off. A parachute jump from the wing of a 
’plane : paratroops' : since 1942. H. & 1*., A 
man opens his paraehnte and is then pulled off . 

pull on (a woman). To marry (one) : Austra- 
Uan : C. 20. B., 1912. 

pull on oneself* take a. See take a pull... 
puU one out of the bag. To make a special effort; 


draw on one’s reserve powers : from ca. 1920. .An 
elaboration of pull OUt, 2 (Diet.). 
pull one’s pudden. Cf. pull one’s wire, p. 000. 
pull one’s pudding. See gallop one’s maggot, 
pull oneself off. (Of the male) to masturbate : 
low : late C. 19-20. 

pull out. ‘ Buying or selling for ready money,’ 
Spy, II, 1820 : Stock Exchange coll. : ca. 1805- 

1910. 

pullout* v.i. do exaggerate : low : ca. 18.90-80. 
Sinks, 1848. To ‘ stretch it a hit ’. 

pull (someone’s) Scotch (often as vhl n.). To 
pull someone’s leg : Services : since ca, 1990. 
‘ Apparently a reference to the alleged lack of 
humour in Scotsmen,’ H. & B. : no ! Scotch is 
slKjrt for Scotch jwg, a leg. 

pull the chocks away. To ' get going ’ (Jackson) : 
R..A.F. coll. : since ca. 1918. Ex ‘ the process of 
removing the chocks beneath the wheels of air¬ 
craft before taxi-ing for the take-o ft’’ (Jackson): 
cf. pull the chocks (p. 067) and chocks away ! 
(Addenda). 

pull the ladder up* Jack, I’m all right ! X late 
C. 19-20 variation of f*ck you* Jack . . . (p. 905) ; 
see also ‘ Pnsoner-of-War Slang 14. 

pull the pin. To resign ; to cjuit a job : Canadian 
railroadmen’s (— 1991), Ex bomh-throwing ? 

pull the plug. To relea.se all the bombs si mil- 
taneously ; R.A.F. : 1999 --. Jackson. Cf. play 
the piano. 

pull the string. To mw' all one’s influonoe : 
tailors’ coll. : rnid-C. 19-20. B, & L.—2. To do 
well; ])roletanan : from ca. 1870; oh. ibid. 

pull the weight. ‘ To meet a financial emergency ’ 
(Baker) ; Australian : since ca. 1910. 

pull up stakes. To depart: Australian : C. 20. 
Baker. 

pulp magazines. The cheaj), inferior (not the 
good) American magazines dumped on the English 
market : eoll. ; since ea. 1920. Fit only to he 
pulped. 

pulpit. 2. A cockpit (in an aircraft): R.A.F. : 
since ea. 1995. H. & F. 

pultan. See puttun. 

Pulverizer* the. ‘ Nickname for the giant Stirling 
liomhcr and very apt too,’ H. k I*. : R.A.F. ; 
1941-9, then oh. 

pump water* plain as a yard of. See plain as a. 
yard . . . 

punce (p. 0()8). ‘ Especially in Australia,’^ 

Sidney J. Jiakcr, letter, 194(>.—2. The femal e 
pudend : Au.stralian : C. 20. B., 1942. 

punch, v.—4. To drive (sheep) forcibly uphill or 
when they are tired : Australian : C. 20. Baker. 

punch-drunk. Slap-happily crazed from th(» 
punching he’s received ; boxing coll. : since ca. 
1925. Answers, Nov. 90, 1940. By ca. 1942 it 
was S.E. 

punchable nun. See ‘ Harlots ’ and cf., in Diet., 

punchable. 

punctured.—2. Vaccinat ed : Services : since ca. 
1920. H. & P. 

Punjab head* have'a. To be forgetful ; Punjab 
head, forgetfulness : Anglo-Indian, esp. Indian 
Army’s: from the 1880’s. An allusion to tho 
(supposed) fact that service in the Punjab saps 
the memory. 

punk, n.—4. A younj: fellow that, having just 
started to work for a carnival, thinks he knows 
everything : Canadian carnival s. : since ca. 1910. 
Adopted from U.S.A. See Underworld, 
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punny. T^miBlimcnt : Maiichcster Grammar 
School : since ca. 1870. Marplcs. (’f. pun, n., 1 
(Diet.). 

punter. —6. A pickpocket’s assistant; New 
Zealand c. : C. 20. Ik, 1941. Kx sense 1. 

pup, n.. 1 (p. 669), is, in the R..\.F., a pn}>il 
pilot (Jackson) ; also pujis ((’harles Graves. ,Sn t n 
Pilots, 1943), Of. pup’s Bible.— 3. A paid-up 
policy : insurance world’s : ('. 20. 

puppy-dog comer. ‘ The comer of Collins and 
Stanton Streets, MelbouriK*,’ Ik, 1942 : Austra- 
han : C. 20. Where tin* gay young do^^s congregate. 

puppy-hole. A late V. 19-20 \ aiiant of pupe, 1 
(p. 669). Marplcs. 

pup’s Bible, the. The FUjimj TranniKj Manual: 
K.A.F. : since ca. 192."). Jackson. 

*pure, doss in the. See doss in the pure, 
pure merino, adj. Sra* merino, pure, 
purge. ‘ A newly arrived batch of knegies from 
. . . the Luftwafl’e interrogation centre. From 
this, also, the passive verb, “ to be ])urged 
Paul Ik’ickhill t*i: Conrad Norton, Escape to T>anq(r, 
1946 : ])rison(*rs-of-war in (ierrnany. 1940 ,"). 
Satirical ref. to the German i)nigc> and ‘ blood- 
baths '.—2. ‘ A concentrated com])laint or moan 
from a well-known source is calk'd " a purge-on by 
So and So ”. An habitual grumbler is <*allcd by 
this name in many ])laces,' 11. tV P. ; SerMces : 
eince 1939. 

purl, n., 2; purler, 2: purter. Somet hing 
exceptionally good : Australian : since ca, 1916. 
B., 1942. 

purr, n. ‘ A rushing-in. Lancashire lashion, 
with the head against the o])])onent’s guts.' Bee, 
1823 : fuigilistie : ca. 1810-50. It causes the 
opponent to purr or grunt. 

purr, V. To slrik(' (a jx'rson) : Lancashire: 
late C, 19-20. Ku.stace Jervis, Twenty- Firc Years, 
1925. ‘ He had . . . sent them ... to Strangeuays 

Prison for “ booting ’’ their missus ”, or ” pur¬ 
ring ” the “ copper ” wit h their clogs '. 
purser’s dagger ( Diet.): sec pusser’s dagger below. 
purser'sname (]’■ f>70). In. e.g., Cajitain Glascock, 
Land.sharhs and Sfa flulls, 1838. 

purser’s shirt . . . (p. 670j. An early oi'currem e : 
1821, P. Egan, London. 

push-bike. (Gen. v.i.) To ride on a bicycle : 
from ca. 1910. S. P. Ik Mais, A Schoohnastrr s 
lhary, 1918, ‘ I “ j)UHh-biked ” the eight mih s into 
I..<'W'es.’ Ex th(' n. : fwe D/rt. 

push in the bush is worth two in the hand, a. 
A working-men's parody of the proverb a bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush : since ca. 1925. 
Erotic. 

push in the truck, n. (Joition : low ; ('. 2(>. 
James Curti.s, They Drive by Night, 1938, ‘ “ 1 
ain’t had a push in the truck since 1 came out of 
the nick ” ’. Rhyming on f*ck. 

push off, 1 (p. 671). Sessions, May 1740 (trial 
of Eliz. Pooley), ‘ He . , . heard somebody cursing 
and swearing and a w'oman . . . say, d—n it, push 
off, or go off \ 

push over. Something easy to do ; a girl easy 
to ‘ make ’ : Australian : adopted, ca. 1925, from 
U.S.A. Lawson Glassop, We Were the Bats, 1944, 

‘ I’ve got a eouple of smashing hnes who’ve come 
from Sydney for the* .Mayoral Ball, They're a 
©ouple of pushovers.’ 

push-pudding. A bachelor low : (J. 2(t A 

reference to self-abuse. 

push the boat out. To be generous, act gener¬ 


ously, with money : low : C. 20. Janies Curtis, 
You're in the Racket Too, 1937.—2. I’o ])ay for a 
round of drinks : Naval ofticicrs’ : since ea. 1924. 
Granville. (Also Army oflicers’.) 

push the knot. To be on trairif) : Australian : 
C. 20. B., 1942. 

push the pavement. To sell goods m the street. : 
Black Marki't : since ca. 1941. Duncan Webb in 
Daily Express, Sept. 17, 1945. 

*push up for. To approach, a.s a pickjiockct his 
victim ; Australian c. : G. 20. Ik, 1942. 

pushed. Lat(' : Army : siru'c ca. 1930. Ex 
‘ pushed for time ’. Sec' quot’n at. tripe, in. 
pushed ?, did she fall or was she (je 671.) This 

cateh-phrase dates from a])pro\imately HM)8 and 
arose from a news])aper lii'adhne, probably in the 
Jkiily Mail. A woman named A'lolet ('hark'sworth 
was fomid dead near Beachy Head at tlu' bottom 
of the cliff. Suicide W'as at first jiresiimed, but 
lak'r a suggestion of foul ])lay was made and the 
newspaper headlnw' ajiyieareil ' Did she tall or was 
she pushed ? ’ The innuendo caught the public 
fancy and for a long time the phrast' W'aa used on 
every possible and imyiossible occasion. 1 ha\e 
never heard it used in jiartieiilar as ayiplied to a 
yierson stumbling. (Andrew Hiiggard, Jan. 28, 
1947.) 

pusher. —8. A nfle : Guards Deyiot at Gaterhain : 
1914-18. John o' Loudon, N()\. 3. 193!f 
*pusher-up. A variant of pusher, 7 (j). 671): 
since ea. 1920. Stanley Jackson, ,SV>/io. 194t> 

pushite. A member of a gang of larrikins : 
Australian : (’. 20. Ik. 1942. 

puss, 2.—Also pussy : ea. l82(i-60.-- 3. A li.ire : 
lat(‘ coll. : G. 19-20. ‘ 

pusser. Si'iise I occurs earlier in ‘ J’afl'rail ’. 
pusser, be. ’To be one hundred per cent. 
Ser\ ice ’ (i-ntircly Service-minded) : Na\al t20. 
Granville. S(*e pusser {Diet.). 

pusserpock (p. 671). The second sense (‘ a fur ’) 
Ix longs to pussy, not to pusserpock. 
pusser’s dagger. Earlii'r m ‘ J'atfrail 
pusser’s duck. A Supc'rmarine Walrus aircraft : 
Naval: 1940 •. Granville. Gontrast pregnant 
duck. 

pusser’s grey. Admiralty grev paint: ^’a^al 
coll.: G. 20. (iranvilli'. 

pusser’s lisle. Regulation hlack-lisle stockiiigs 
issued to Wrens: Na\ al (VWi'iis') : since ea. 1{)10. 

pusson. Si e SS. 

pussy. See pusserpock above.- 2. A rabbit: 
Australian : G. 20. Baker. 

pussy-struck. (Of a male, es]). a youth with a 
much older woman) infatuated: iow': (’. 20. 

Although low. It is yet, in a nicaaun', euphemist ic 
for c*nt-struck {Did.). 

put, stay (p. 671). - 2. To remain, in time of 
emergency (f.g. invasion), where one lives ; 1940 -f ; 
by 1942, familiar S.E. 

*put a down on (a jierson). Se(' down on, put a 
{Diet.), of which the period is G. 19-20 ; ob, 
put a jelly on the ashcan (or on the baby). ‘ Fix 

a gelatine! diffuser in front of an iron-t'ased lamp,’ 
The Evening News, Nov. 7, 1939 : cinema : since 
ca. 1930. 

put a nail in (a person’.s) coflSn. To talk ill of : 
tailors’ : mid-G. 19-20. B. L. 
pm a roughie (or -y) over. See roughy, 2. 
put a squeak in. To complain to a superior : 
Services : since ca. 1935. H. & P. Adopted from 
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rant, where it = ‘ to inform to the pi lije ’ (see 
V ndervmrld). 

put dots on (sorn(‘one). To weary or hore him : 
Arnjy : 20. Kx ‘ to (l<;t every i ' ? 

put down, v.i. To land : R.F.C. and R.A.F. 
pilots’ eoll. : sinee ea. 1910. Kiehard Hillary, 
Thr hist Enemy, 1942. 
put her along. S(‘e put along (Dirt.). 
put in a declaration. See ' 'J’avern term.s § 4. 
put in the leather. ‘ Others . . . put in the 
leather ” ’, dim Fhelan, Leitrrs fnim the Biq llomte, 
1949: to ki(!k: low. ('. 20 . Of. leather, the 
(y). 470). 

put (soim^one) in the picture. ' To give you,, as 
a newemner, ari id<-a, ot what i.s hap])ening . . . ami 
H-t (m,il)le ymi to play your part m it,’ H. & F. • 
Ser\ ice.*, eoll. : sinee ea. 199o. Cf. paint a picture. 

put it on. 9. d’o ‘show' off' • lat<‘ C. 19 20. 
Prolt short lor put on ons. 4. To make a sugges¬ 
tion a ]iro])osition -to (someom*) : Australian- 
sinee (M. 192o. Lawson (Jlassop. 1944, ‘ I’ll have 
a pint at the Roy,!I tomorrer and ])ut it on the 
hlonde ’ (an in\ itation). 

put legs on. See legs on, put. 

put on, n. 9. A nond(“seript frock for afternoon 
we.ir : wotmm's sinee ea. 192o ; oh. 

put on, \ . 2. See trap.— 9 'I'o initiate (a jierson) • 

(oil trorn (-a. iHliO ; oh. H. & 1, 

put on, well <'r better or best. See well put on. 
put on foul. Se( foul, 
put on one's ear. See ear, put on one’s, 
put on the long rank, do ennse taxi-drivers’ • 
sinee ea. 1912. llerhtu’t Hodge, 1999. 

put one's bones up ; put up one’s forks. To be 

piepared to light: f»roletarian ■ irotn ea. ISb.") 

R .t L. 

put one's feet up. T<> lie m one'.s hammoi'k , to 
sleejt , Naval ; (’. 20. Wnkly '!'< It <jni f)h. (>i-t. 25, 
I'MI. M(»ther does this to rest her weary leet 
‘‘put one's forks down. 'I'o pu k a jioeki't. o . 
mid-('. 19 2(1 : ob. H. & L 

put one’s hand down, d o jiay . to stand one's 
turn ( . 20. (1. put down south ill Diet. 

put one's name into it. See name into it . . . 
put one's time m, d'o oceujiy om*’s time : coll. : 
late ('. 19 20 

put the acid (or the sijueaks) in. d’o tell tale ; to 
make imschiel by cau>mg a bias against one m 


QUART.POT TEA 

another’s mind : orig. and mostly Cockneys’ : from 
ca. 1910, ca. 1918, reap, 
put the caulks to. See logger’s small-poz. 

♦put the finger on. See finger on, put the. 
put the hooks on ; raon* usually put (someone) 
on the hooks. To put (someeme) on a charge : 
R.A.F. : since ca. 1920. R. M. Davison, letter ot 
S(‘pt. 20, 1942; Jackson, 1949. (T. hooks, catch 

( Did.). 

put the kibosh on. Si^e kibosh on . . . (Diet.) 
put the pot on.—2, 9. Set; pot on, put the. 

♦put the skates on ; usually as vbl n.. puftmq . . . : 
c. : since ca. 1925. F. D. Sharpe, The Flying Squad, 
199K. (d. skates, put on . . . m Du-t. 

put the weights on. To seek a loan trom or ask 
a favour of (someone) : Australian sporting : since 
ca. 1910 R., 1942. Ex horse-racing, 

put through Stubbs. Set; Stubbs . . . 
put wp a black. See black, 
put up one’s forks. See put one’s bones up. 
put your back up I, that’ll. That w ill nmder you 
sexually dcsinais : since ca. 1920. Ex cats’ tighting. 
(-1. familiar ^.E.Jightnigfit. 

put your skates on ! Hurry ! ; go away quickly ; 
get out of the way if you wish to avoid duty ' : 
Army : since ca. 1910. 

putting spots on dominoes. See making doll’s eyes. 
puttun m th(‘ Diet. iH an error for pultan (or -on 
or -un), which derives directly ex Hindustani. 

putty, n., 9 (p. 073) : esp., in the Navy, as be on 
the putty, " to he aground ’ (lit. and lig.). GranvilUi. 
—4. Steam: Canadian railroadmen's (— 1991). Ex 
coloiii. 

putty and soap. Bread and cheese : low : ca. 
1899-80. Si7iks, 1848. 

putty wallah. A messengiT or orderly attached 
to an ofliee : Romhay : mid-C. 19 20. R. <fc L, 
puzzle the monkey. A eoll. variant, since ca. 
1880. of S.E. monkey-puzzle (the Araucaria imbn- 
cal(i). 

Pygmahon. See not Pygmalion likely, 
pyke ; occ. pike. A ' ivilian that staiuls an 
im{)ccunious soldier a drink : military : ca. 1870- 
1910. R. & L. ? cx Fr. s. pekin, a civilian. 

pyramids, play. To I>lav hillmnls : Cockneys’: 
laU' Ck 19-20. Pugh. 

pyrotechnic. A rejuimand : R.A.F. . since ca. 
1998. Jackson. CT. rocket, which suggested it. 


0 


Q. Sir Aitluir QuilliT-Couch : from ca. 1890; 
m 1887 had apjieared JJead Man'.i Bock, in 1888 
the lame-himgmg Troy Town, both under th<* 
j).s«ui<lonvm Q. 

Q, Old. Sk Old Q. 

Q, the. Short for the quarter bloke (p. 675); 
Army : smei* ea. 1925. H. & P. 

Q.B.I. (Df Hying condition) deplorable : avia¬ 
tion c.p. : ea. 1997-9. The Times, March 3, 1938. 
Lit. quiti; blooJv impossibh'. 

Q-in-the-COmer cove. A keen (and cautious ?) 
follower of boxing : pugilistic : ca. 1815-60. 
Hoxianu, IV, 1824, ‘Great doubts have b(‘en 
expressi'd by the “ Q-in-the-C(*rner coves ”, whether 
Randall is actually mill, or only “patched up”’. 
Here, Q app. ‘ query ’ or ’ question ’. 
quack, n.—3. (Ex sense 1 : p. 674.) In th« 


R.A.F., the quack is frequently used for the Medical 
Otlicer : Miice ca. 1918. (Gerald Emanuel, letter 
of March 29, 1945.) 

quad. — 7. ‘ A /owr-wdieel drive tractor used for 
towing field guns,’ H. & P. : Army : since ca. 1990 ; 
by 1942, coll. ; by 1944, j. Short for quadruple ? 

quadding. A triumphal promenade of the Ist 
XV round the cloisters : Rugby schoolboys’ coll. • 
mid-(’. 19 -20. R. & L. 
qual. Sec ‘ Shortenings 

♦quandong. A prostitute : Australian c. : C. 20. 
Kyhc Tennant, Foveaux, 1939. ‘After the fruit: 
soft on the outside, a hard centre,’ Sidney J, Raker, 
letter of Aug. 3, 1946. Altlioiigh blue-coloured and 
cherry-sized, it is also knowm as ‘ native peach ’; 
the word is of Australian Aboriginal origin, 
quart-pot tea (p. 675) is strictly tea made, over 
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an open fire, and only in a quart pot. A billy may 
he of any size ! In C. 20 Australia, quart-pot is often 
shortened to quarts which thus > a coll., as in 

* We’ll , . . boil up the “ quarts Archer Russell, 
A Tramp Royal, 1934. 

quarter flash and three*parts foolish. A fool with 
a smattering of worldly knowledge : c.p. : ea. 
1815-50. I’ierce Egan, London, 1821. Cf. fly flat 

(p. 292). 

quarter to one or three. J^et* what’s the time P 
quarter(-)to(-)ten. A 9 45-inch trench-mortar ; 
Army : ca. 1915-18. 

quean up ; mostly as {all) queaned up, ‘ carefully, 
not necessarily effeminately, dressi^d ’ ; Australian : 
since ca. 1920. B., 1942. See quean and of. doU 

up (both in Dirt.). 

queanie, adj. Effeminate ; soft: Australian : 
since ca. 1910. Baker. Ex the n. : sec p. 676. 

queen. —2. In combination, a girl: R.A.F. : 
1940 -1-. Jackson, ‘Thus, “I’m going to the 
Hicks to-night with one of the ops room queens *. 
Humorous. 

Queen At, the. ‘ A C’hief Commander of the 

A.T.S.,’ H. & B. : IServices : since 1939 or 1940. 
See At and cf. ;— 

Queen Bee, the. ‘ The Director of the Wonxm's 
Auxiharv Air Force; or the senior W.A.A.F. 
officer on a station,’ Jackson : W.A.A.F. and hence 
R.A.F. : since 1940 or 1941. (T. prec. entry. 

queen bee. ‘ A ’plane used for anti-aircraft firing 
practice, having no crew and controlled by radio 
from the ground. (Not a new invention),’ II. & B., 
1943: R.A.F.: since ca. 1935; by mid-1942, at 
latest, it was j. 

Queen Mary. A long, low-loading, articulated 
\ehicle for the transportation of aircraft by road : 
R.A.F. : since ca. 1938. Jackson. An occ. 
synonym is arttc (Jackson). 

Queen’s Arms, The ; or The Hen and Chickens. 
Home : commercial travellers’ : from ca. 1890. It 
comes into conversations concerning hotels ; thus : 

* “ Where do j’ou stay in York ? ” “ Oh, at 'The 

Queen’s Arms (or. The Hen and Chickens).” ’ 
AVith punning reference to wife or to wife and 
children. 

queer, n.—6. A simpleton ; a fool: Australian : 
since ca. 1925. B., 1942. Ex sense 7 of its adj. 

*queer, adj. See, es]). for its relation to rum, the 
essay entitled ‘ Neither Cricket nor Bhilology ’ in 
A Covey of Partridge, 1937.—8. Homosexual : 
C. 20, ex C.S. : rather coll, than s. The Listener, 
March 10, 1937. 

queer belch. Sour beer: low : ca. 1825 70. 
,^inks, 1848. 

queer feUa, the. The person that happens to be 
in command : Regular Army : late C. 19-20. 

queer hawk. An eccentric yierson : mostly 
Army : since ca. 1930. Cf. queer bird (p 077). 

queer put. ’ An ill-looking, foolish fellow ’ 
{Sinks) : low ; prob. ca. 1800-60. 

queer start. A strange business: ca. 1820-80: 
low >, by 1860, gen. Anon., Autobiography of 
Jack Ketch, 1836. See start, n., 3 (p. 825). 

queer the job. A theatrical variation of queer 
the pitch {Diet.). Ivconard Merrick, Peggy Harper, 
1911. 

querier (p. 678). Rather, since ca. 1845. May hew, 
II, 1851. 


quick. Dapper and clever : Society : 1870’s and 
ISSO’s. B. & L. 

quick squirt. A (sudden and) brief burst of 
machine-gun fire from one aircraft at another: 
R.A.F.: 1939 f. H. & B. 

quicky. —3. (Usually quickie.) A rapid burst (»f 
machine-gun fire at close range : R.A.F. (mostly) : 
since 1939. H. & B. Ex jirec.—4. A drink, esp. 
‘a quick one’: Service officers’ (csp. R.A.F.): 
1940-f-. W/Bdr Robin B. McDouall, letter of 
March 17, 1945. 

quidlet, 1 (p. 679). An early record: J. >V. 
Horsley, I Remember, 1912. 

quids in. Applied to a state of things when one 
18 doing well; ‘ I'm quids in ! ’ : Army (('. 20> ; 
by 1919, it was gen. Short either lor quids i;i the 
till or for in, to the tune, of quids (pounds). 

quiet mouse. A synonym of lone duck, q.v. in 
Diet. B. &, L. 

quun (p. 680). More prob. ex Celtic cwm, a 
clelt, a valley, 
quin. See quim ( Diet.). 

quince. A solt. an effeminate pi'rson ; a softly 
Btupid person : low Australian : since ca. l(t2o. 

B. . 1942. 

quince, get on (someone's). To annoy, irritate, 
exasperate someone ; low Australian : since c a. 
19‘20. Bak(‘r, 

quirk, I (p. 680). was revived in the R.A.I'. of 
1939 45. (Jackson.) 

quis (pron. kuyee) ; occ. kweis or kweiss. 
I’sually liJB exclamation: ‘good’ or ‘capital’ or 
‘ O.K. ! ’ : Regular Anny's and R.A.F. regulars' ; 

C. 20. Bartndge, 1945. Direct ex Arabic, 
quisling. A k“lj-tal<*. esj). one who curries favour 

with the (’.(). by acting us tale-beunT ; Services . 
since mi<i-194(t H. cV Ex Xidkiin (juMling 
(1889-1946), the Norwegian Army officer turned 
traitor. (Sei . esj). my \awt into Word, 1949.) 
quit by proclamation. See ‘ 'I’avern terms ’. i 4. 
quite a bit. Fairly often ; a fair amount (ri ). 
rather (adv.) : coll. : late C. 19-20. ‘ It hurts 

quite a bit.’ 

quite too nice. Nice : female le^thetie Soeietv : 
1880 ’h and lH90’s. B. & E. 

quius kius ! Hush ! ; Ci'ase : tlieatncal e.yi. of 
ca. 1880-1910. Ibid. The kins rediijiheati's quins 
ox quietus. 

quoits. Buttocks : Australian : since ca. I(t25. 
B., 1942. F]x roundness. 

quoits, go for one's. To go for one’s hfe . to 
travel very fast: Australian: since ca. 1920. 
Baker. 

*quondong. \’anant of quandong. 
quot 18 a variant sjielling and pron. of cot {Diet.). 
B. & L. 

quota quicky. A short British film made as 
quickly and cheaply as possible, and put on a 
cinema programme to fulfil the regulation concern¬ 
ing the quota of British films to be used, in Britain, 
in proportion to foreign (including American) films ; 
cinema world: 1936. (It doesn’t matter how 

short the films are ; a nasty reflection on British 
films.) 

quoz (p. 681) 18 the subject of an entire song in 
J'he New Vocal Enchantress (a song-book), 1791, 
at pp. 32-4. Also occ. as diminutive quozzy: 
ibid. 
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R in pawn, leave an. Set leave . . . 

R.O.T.F.B. "I'o th«‘ (“nfcry at roU on that boat, 

add :—I.c. roll on that effing boat 

*rab, the. The till : c. : 20. F. 1). Sharpe, 

I'hf Flyiru} Squad, With a pun <»n liah. the 

SetilH form of Hob. 

rabbit, n.—7. A Ijottlo of Ix'or : Australian : 
(’. 20. Jh, 1942.—K. A young girl: Austr.ahan : 
since on. 1920. Baker.—9. A native-born Austra¬ 
lian : Aufitrahan : since ca, 192o. Baker. -10. 

(Fx .7.) Any ‘scrounged’ article: Naval: sinci* 

< a. 1920. -11. See rabbit and pork.-12. A short 
journey fiassciiger . busineii'a and traninien's : 
since ea. 192."). 

rabbit, V.— 2. ‘ (In football) to collar a player by 
tlie ankles when he is running with the ball.’ 
B.iker . .Australian .sporting : F. 20. 

rabbit, live (p- f'82). (T. dial, rabhtf, ■ to coit ' - 

as in .Fohn Maselield, Hfytiard fh Foj, 1919, ‘ “ Fll 
larn ee rabbit in inv shed " ' ’ 
rabbit, run the. Se(* run . . . 
rabbit and pork. A. to. talk . rhyming . 20. 

(dteii short.ened to rabbit, ((jcrald Keish. JiooLs 
f 'It (171, 1941.) 

Rabbit Hutchin(gis or Hutchinson. s<-e ' Nick- 

riames ’. 

rabbit's food. \‘(getible salad: NaNal- <20. 
Thf Htnnuaihaui Mad, I'eb. 24, lOaO. Among 
Civilians : rabbit lutat, smc(‘ ca. 1920. 

rabbo. A rabbit; rahlnts considenal e(»lhx'- 
ti\(‘ly; rabbo', the stna-t-ery of a rabbit-meat 
vendor : loww -cla.ss Australian, esp. Sydneyites’ : 
late 19-20. I'. -Medill, ‘.Me l>ouah What’s 

at Home ' in Tht liakara BiiUttin, 1919, ‘ I’ve been 
a thinking what to do fer me an’ rny gal Flo; I 
think Fll buy a barrer an’ sell the good rabbo.’ 
ri'his short pt»em "h )U.s, vtTy clearly, the miluene<- 
oft', d. Dennis’s Fla St nlnncntal lilokc.) 

race for the steward’s basin, n. and v. (To 
experience) sea-sickiiess : jocular : (’. 20. Farody- 
Hig the rae<*-eourse ract for t/a' Sti’ward's Cup. 

*races, be at the. 'I'o walk the streets as a 
jirostituti* : c., and low : 20. 

rack, on the. Always on the move : (’anadian 
eoll. : from ca. IStiO, B. A B. ; abbr. of ‘ racket, 
a Canadian snow-shoe ’. 

racket, stand the, 2 (p. GS2). Bather ; since ca. 
1890 or lS4t). Sinks, 1848. 

racket(t)y. (t)f places) low. ‘ shady ’ ; Cockney : 
ea. 1840-90. Mavhew, I, 1851. Fx racket, 1 

(p. 682). 

Raddie. An Italian : low ; C. 20. F. 1). Sharpe. 
1998. Kx the radJ/rd-socming complexion of many 
Southern Italians ; but (4. Reddy. 

radge. Silly : low : C. 20, Frob. ex rage via 
‘ mad Cf. Northern dial, radgy, mad. 

radical; Hunt’s breakfast povtrder. Roasted 
com: ca. 1820 60. Sinks, 1848. I’rob. at first 
radical Hunt's . . ., then divided into a pair of 
synonyms. This was ‘ Orator ’ Hunt the Radical s 
favourite breakfast dish. 

Radio Catch-Fhrases. See, e.g., after yOU, 
Claude -it’s that man again—steady. Barker I; 
and F. F., ‘ Those Radio Catch-Fhrases ’ in The 
Radio Times, Dec. 6, 1946, reprinted in Words at 
War : Words at Peace, 1948. 
radius, diameter, circumference are often confused 


r»ne with another; catachrestic : C. 19-20. The 
Paivfishop Murder: ‘Objects which came within 
the radius lit hy her torch 

Rafer. See Raffer. 

Raff, the. Th(> Royal Air Force : R.A.F. coll. : 
1918 I . Fartridge, 1945. 

Raffer ; rare in singular. A person in the 
R.A.F. ; not nsuallv applied to officers : civilian : 
1999 . . 

Raffles, properly a gentleman or Society thief, 
<-.sp. burglar, lias, in C. 20, been frequently misused 
to mean almost any burglar. (F.g. in The, Daily 
Mirror, Dec. 16. 1996.) F, W. Horming’s Raffles, 
th( Amateur Cracksman, appeared in 1899. It was 
foJh)\^.*d-up l)y The Shadow of the Rope, 1902; 
A Tiuf in the Sight, 1905 ; and Mr Justice Raffles 
in ’1X>9. The.se four hooks have been assembled in 
an omnibus-volume entitled Raffles. 

rag, V., 1 (p. 689), in nuance ‘ to scold ’ : a 
(•(Uitury and a half earlier ! Sessioiis, June 1799 
(trial of Samuel Bird and Suzanriah Clark), ‘ On 
Monday night Bird and Clarlc came to their House 
to ragg (scold) Ikt Grandlather for what he had 
talk'<i of coricertinig them 

rag-time girl (p. 684). For dates read ‘ 1908 or 
1909 ’. 

rags, in the. In trouble or disgrace ; in a dis¬ 
pute : tailors’ : from (‘a. 1860. B. & L. 

rags, the. —6. A bookmakers' term for the horses 
that ran, esp. those which ‘ also ran ’ : Binc(‘ ca. 
1920. 

rags (on), have the. To be having one’s period : 
women’s low coll. ; Irom ca. I860. Whence, prob., 
have the painters in, gen. as c.p., she’s got the 
painters in : (’. 20 . 
ragsooker. See rag-sooker (Diet.). 
rahzo. riionctic variant ol rarzo. 
rail. A railroad (uiiplovi'e in transportation 
service: Canadian railroadmen’s (- 1991). Short 
for railroadman. 

rails. —4. (Cf. 9 : p. 684.) ‘ The “ Rails ” are 

railway stations, as distinct from the Underground,’ 
Herbert Hodge, Cab, Sir.'^, 1999 : taxi-drivers’ : 
eince ca. 1919. 

[Railway slang. A feature to note is the delib- 
eraU^ mispronunciation of place-names, e.g. Car- 
liss-lee, (’arlisle. ami Cree-wee, Crewe : C. 20.] 
rainbow, 6 (j). 6S5), Hence, in 1999-45, applied 
to various late-comers or tliose who, relatively, came 
late ; as, e.g., by the 6th to the 7th Australian 
Infantry Division (Law^son Glassop, IFe Were the 
Rats, 1944).—7. A gay young spark : ca. 1835-70. 
Sinks, 1848. 

raise, V.— 2. To complete (a form) : R.A.F. 
coll. : since ca. 1935 : by 1943, j. Jackson, ‘ Thus, 
“ You want a vehicle ? O.K., raise a Form 658 and 
push it in to the Adj.” ’ Perhaps ex ‘ to raise all 
relev'ant points and deal with them ’. 

Rajrifs, the. See at Burrifs. 
rake-out. A fill of tobacco : Cocknej’s’ : from 
ca. 1890 ; very ob. Fugh. 

raker, go a. To fall heavily ; fig., to come a 
‘ cropper ’ : Australian : C. 20. B., 1942. See 
raker, 2, on p. 685. 

ram, n.—3. A confidence trickster’s accomplice : 
Australian c. : C. 20. B., 1942. A battering-ram 7 

ram in or ram on. To put one’s name down for. 
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o,g., <an outing: Shrewsbury: late C. 19 20. 
Marplcs. 

ram-rod, 2, and rammer, II, are mid-C. 1!) 20 low 
for a penis. 

ram-skin (or one word). A baihfl': Anglo-Irish : 

19. ‘ A Ileal Paddy AVa? in Iri’hmd, 1S22. 

He would take (tvcui a mat made of a ram’s fell. 

ram-struck mutton. ‘ Tough numt from old ewes 
past hn'eding ’ (Baker) : Australian : late C. 19-20. 

rambler. A whore : (’.17. In, e.g., T/ze A//yZ/.vA 
Rogue. 

rammer.—2. The leg : J)ugili.stic : ea. 1840-80. 
Augustus Maylu^w, Paved Wifh (iold, 1857, ' Jack 
got a “ cracker on his nut " which knocked his 
'“rammers” from urid(T him’, i'racker, as ‘a 
heavy pmieh occurs earlier- in. e.g., Boxiaiia, IV', 
1821. -2. s*‘e ram-rod, 2, above. 

*rammy. A sudden tight })etween gangs : Cllas- 
gow c. : (b 20. MacArtlmr «!i: Long, ' [J’tu; |>oliceJ 
kru'vv that evidence about a rammv is always 
conliicting, never reliable and freqn(*ntly ptwjured.’ 
Px Scottish ramnil.sh, violmit, untamed, ('onlrast 
clash, q.v. above. 

ramp, n.—10. A public-houst* : e. : sin(‘(^ ca. 

1925. Daily Kxpies-'^, March 25, 19.25. lv\ sense 
9 (p. (58(1), the bar being likeneil to a counter. 

rampage, on the. Storming about : coll. : since 
ca. 1880. (K.D.D.) 

*ramping.—2. ’ Oalhng at tlie houses wh»‘re 
parcels [have] just been delivered from tradesmen 
to customers, and obtaining jiossession of them 
under various preU'nces ' : c. : from ca. 1870. 
B. & L. 

ram's head. 9’he wooden rnddiT post of a canal- 
boat: eanal-nKMi's : latet’. 19-20. L. T. ('. Holt, 
Narrow Boat, 1944. Psuully Ixuind wdth jnjie- 
ciayed Turk\s lltad knots. 

Ramsay Mac. James ll.imsav Macdonakl (d. 
1937) ; mostly Labour : ('. 20. 
randy Rupert. S<‘e Rupert, 
rank outsider. ‘ A vulgar tellow, a cad ’ : from e.i. 
1880 ; coll. ; by 1910, S.K. B. & L. Ex theturi. 

rap, get the. To get into trouble ; Australian 
low: adojited, ca. 1925, from U.S.A. B., 1942. 
(See Underworld.) 
rap, give a. See give . . . 

rapless. Pennik'Ss : coil. : from ca. 1880 ; very 
ob. Binstead. 

rapper.—2. A dealer that raps at doors to find 
out whether there is anything worth buying : 
secondhand (e.g. cimu) dealers’ coll. ; late (19-20. 
H. A. Vachell, Quimirys, 1914, 

Rarey-fying (a horse). Taming it : sjiorting: 
oa. 185.5-95. Cf. rarefied {Din.). 

rarzer.—2. The Army other Hanks’ form of 
raspberry, 4 (below ) -. since ca. 1925. K. P. m 
The New Statesman, Aug. 1, 1942. 

rarzo (or rahzo). A red-nosed man : Cockneys’ : 
late (J. 19 -20. ‘ Whatcher, rarzo ! ’ Ex raspberry 

colour, whence also razzo of the Diet, 
ras. See rarzer (Dirt.). 

rasher and fingers. A rasher of bacon and 
potato-chips : low eating-house: C. 20. Frank 
Jennings, Tramping, 19.‘}2. 

rasber-splasber. A mess cook: Naval: since 
oa. 1925. Granville. Reduplicatory. 
rasp, V.— 2. V.i., corresponding to rasping, adj., 2. 
raspberry. —4. (Ex 1.) A reprimand: Services 
(esp. Army) officers’ ; since ca. 1925. E. P., ‘ In 
Mess and Field ’—The New Statesman, Aug. 1,1942. 
Cf. rocket. 


rasper.—5. A (very) noisy breaking of wind : 
low" : ('. 20. 

rasping, adj. 2. (Of a stockbroker) ‘ giving 
greater turns to the jobbers than thosi* regulati‘d 
in the market,’ Spy, 11, 182() : Stoek Exchange : 
ca. 1810-70. Also as n. 

rass. A variant of ras, q.v. at rarze(r) on p. fi87. 
rat.^—10. Short for rat and mouse, a louse : C. 20. 
F. 1). Sharpe, The Flying Squad, ]9.‘i8, 
rat, have a. To he insane : Australian : since 
ca. 1910. IL, 1942. 

rat-bag. An ill-disposed pi'rson ; Australian : 
C. 20, Baker. 

Rat Castle. See ‘ Miscellanea ’. 
rat-house. An asylum for ilu' insane ; Austra¬ 
lian : since ca. 1910. B.. 1942. 

rat-office. See rat-firm {Dirt.). 
rat on. To fail (someone) ; to betray ■ Aus¬ 
tralian : adopted, ea. 1925, from U.S.A. Sidney J. 
Baki'P, letter m The Observer, Nov. 13. 1938. 

rat-shop. Keeorded by B. A L., it dates from 
ca. 1875. 

rat-trap. —1. A balloon harragi^ : civilian : sinee 
1939. Berrev, 1911).—5. In the iL.A.f’., a snl)- 
maruie ; sinc’e 193!); but since ea.. 1915 in the 
Navy. E. P., ' Air Warfare and Its Slang ’ in The 
New Statesman, Sejit. 19, 1912. Also mouse-trap 
(l«‘ss usual). The erew being doubly rats. 

rate of knots, at the. Very last : Naval coll. : 
mid-C. 19-20. (liMiiville. Curnuit also in .Vus- 
traha since ca. ISfiO : so(‘, e.g., ‘ Tom Collins ’, 

Sueh Is Life, 1903. 

rather keep a week than a fortnight. See week 
than a fortnight. 

rations king. (Catering oftiem-; a ine.ssiiig clerk : 
K.A.F. : sincii ca. 1930. Jackson. 

rats, give a person green. I'o backbite (him): 
proletarian: from ca. LSfiO; ob. B. & L. 

rats, in the. Suftenng Irom dehnuni tnunens ; 
low' and military : Irom ca. 1880. Uii'liards. Ex 
rats, 3 {Diet.). 

rats and mice. Bice : rhyming ; since oa. 1800. 
rat’s head. A fool: low": (’. 2o. 

Rat’s Hole, the. ‘ Victoria Station is th(‘ “ Vic ”, 
King's Cross the ” Northern ”, Paddington tbo 
“ Westi'rn ”, St Paiicras the ''(^)ld Blow”, and 
Charing Cross riidmgrourid tlie ■‘Bats Hole”,’ 
Herbert Hodge, ('ah, Stt 1939. Loudon taxi- 
driver.'.' : since ca. 1905. 
rats’ tails. See ' Miscellamai near end. 
rattle, n., 2 : earlier in ' 'I’alTrail ’, thus ; ‘ A 

“ bird ” is a man who is always ” in the rattle ”, 
i.e. a defaulter.’ Cf. : rattle, in the. 
rattle, have a. ((jf men) to coit ; low : C. 20. 
rattle, in the. Ihuler arrest, in detention ; on a 
charge : Naval : C. 20. H. et P. ('f. rattle, be in 
the (l». G89), and :— 

rattle, score a. To get ono.self put on the list of 
defaulters: Naval: (b 20. Gram die. 

*rattle, work the. Si e work the rattle, 
rattle-blanket. A great-coat : ileguiar Army s : 
C. 20. (Atkinson.) Often used as a blanket, a 
g/vatcoat has Imttoiis, etc., that clmk. 

rattler.- - G. ‘ The I Tiderground used to be the 
“ Battler ” hut has lately become the “ i5pe 
Herbert Hodge, Gab, Sir?, 1939 ; Loudon taxi- 
drivers’ : ea. 1905-30. Ex sense 3. 

rattlesnake, Pek like a. bee Pek like a rattie- 
snake. 

ratty.--3. Silly ; stupid ; Australian : since ca, 
1910. B., 1942. Hence, ratty on, infatuated with. 
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raw chaw. A dram of spirituous liqiur ; low s. : 
ca. 1810-60. Captain Glascock, Land S’harks and 
Sm 1838. 

raw lobster. “2. (G(*n. pi.) A sailor dn ssod in 
blue : cji. 1800 of). B, & L. (Vmtrast boiled 
lobster {J)iri.). 

raw tea. Tea Avithout milk or su^ar : jocular 
<'oll. : since ca. 1920. 

rawg. A waggon: Shelta : C. 18 20. B. k L. 
rawhider. A conductor, a driver, liard on men 
or loconiotivi's : ('anadian railroadmen's ( 1931). 

Adojited Iroin I'.tS.A. and jtci}ia]»s c\ ‘a rairliidf 
M hip '. 

rawniel or nmniel. Beer: Slidta: C. 18 20. 
B. & L. 

raws, the. Bare* lists (el. raw ’uns in Oid.) : 
< ()11. : from ea. 1890. Tn 1899, Clarence Book says 
of the hooligan that ‘ lb' has usually done a bit of 
tighting with the gloves . . . But he is better with 
the raws, and is ver\ had to tackh' m a street 
ron .’ 

rayed. X-rayed : hospital coll. : since ea. 1910. 
raZOO (p. 690). A farthing ; any very small sum • 
Australian : from ca. 1920. W. S. Howard, You're 
Tillin(f Me ', 1934, * Haven't got a razoo 1(41. 
<i!ave me last two bob to the wile': razoo (p. t>90, 
2n(l entry). ' This term also has wide u.si* in 
.Australia, and in both countries it is heard mainly 
in the negative phrases I haven't a. razoo or ... a 
brass razoo, lor ... no nKUiey at all,’ B., 1941. 

razor. 3’o slash (a Jierson) with a razor : Glas¬ 
gow lower-class coll., obviously destimsl to > S.K. : 
Irom ca. 1920. MacArthur & Long, ‘ There's been 
some hooligan who lias razored poor h^rank and 
very near done him in awthi'gither.’ 

*Razor King, the. The Glasgow hooligans’ and 
gangsters' name for one who, using as weapons a 
lazor in each hand, is recognised as the h<‘ad of a 
gang of hooligans : from ca, 1920. The ‘ hero ' of 
.MacArthur k Long's damning book is a ‘ raz((r 
iking '. 

razorridge. See ' Miscellanea ’. 
razz, d’o jeer at (sonu'one) : Australian : since 
ea. 192(h Baker. K.\ rarze (p. 687).—2. S( 
razzle. 

razz-ma-tazz. See ‘.Hve’ 

'^'razzle. 'Fo steal : .Australian e. : 20. Baker. 

^ )tten shortened to razz. 

razzo (p. 690). X'sually applied to a rtal nose. 
For origin, see rarZO above. 

razzor. ' At the i’ark ’—Sedgele}" Bark School— 

‘ a thin slice of bread was a razor ’— a tiiinned form 
ni razor, ‘ and slices cut lengthwise from a long 
loaf were sjilithers ’ (doubtless from splinter.*;) .- 
ea. 1790-1870. Frank lloberts, article in The 
('ottonian. Autumn 1938. 

read. —3. Vkt., ‘ to try to ascertain by the expres¬ 
sion of a linen's features what Ins intention.s are’ 
B. k Ti. : Stock Exchange ; from ca. 1880, 
read, have a. To rcacl : coll. *. late C. 19-20. 
read and write, 1. Also n.: c. 20. 

*ready, work a. To effect a swindle : Australian 
c.: C. 20. B., 1942. Ex ready-up (Diet.). 

*ready thick ’un. A sovereign (coin) : c.: from 
ca. 1860. 

ready to spit; ioaming at tke moutk. Epon the 

point of urethrorhtura ex Vihidine : low ; 0. 20.—2. 
(Only foaming . . .) exceedingly angry : coll. ; since 
ca. iOlO. 

ready up, v.—2. Hence, to produce or procure 
ready money : Australian : since ca. 1910. Baker. 


real Air Force, the. Flying personnel: the 
others’; 1939 > . Jackson, 
real Mackay, the. See Mackay ... 
really ! Vou don’t say BO ! ; well I never ! coll, 
tag ; late G. 19-20. 

rear, rears, the (p. 691). Berhaps of military 
origin : a man ' taken short ’ is told to ‘ fall out 
to the rear '. 

rec. See wreck. 

rec-space, the. ‘ The men's recreation space for 
games, etc.' (Granville) : Naval coll. : (’. 20. 

recce, pron, and occ. writbrn reeky. Itcconnais- 
saiice in gen., a rt'connaissance in particular : 
Services : since ca. 1920 : orig. coll., it was, by 
1941 at latest, j. In th(‘ 1939-4r> war, (wery Army 
division had a Bccce Battalion.—2. Hence, as v.i., 
to go on a r(‘connaissanc(', and as v.t., to ri'coii- 
iioitrc : hiium* ca. 193r) in Army and by at least as 
early as 1939 in the B.A.F. : colJ. >, by 1942, j. 
-3. A rccouiiaissanci' 'plane: since ca. 1936; 

B. A.F. coll. . by 1942. j H. & B. 

recco. A reconnaissance flight: R.A.F.; 1939 f . 
Jat kson. Ik\ yircc. 

receiver-general, 2 (p. 691). Much ('arher in 
Boxiana, 111, 1821. 

recep. Reception by an audicmcc : theatrical 
and music halls’ : late Ck 19-20. ‘ “ Did you h(‘ai 

my little rect'p ? ” he cried ecstatically,’ V\'. H. 
Lane Graufurd, Murder to Masie, 1936, 

reckon up. j'o talk of, maliciously or e\ cn 
slatidcrouslv : non-aristocratic : from oa. 1870; 
ob. B. & L. 

recliner ; usually in ])1. A Grown issue arm¬ 
chair : .\aval oflicers': G. 20. Granville. By ‘ the 
Oxford -cr ’ ex recUnf. 

red, n.—3. Short lor red Ned (Did.) : B., 1942. 
—4. The yiort side of a shiji; it shows a red light ; 
cf. green, the starboard side, which shows a gn'cn 
one : nautical coll. : late G. 19 20. 

red, in the. Having failed to make one’s 
expenses : Ganadian (airnival a. : 0. 20. Rid 

indicates debit. 

red, put in the. Bankrupt; penniless ; trad(' 
and coninu'rcc : ('. 20. Red, in liook-kia ping, 

indicates didit. 

red arse. A n'crmt : Guardsmen's: G. 20. 
Roger (h'instead. They Dag a Hole, 1946. 

red Biddy (p- 692). The term soon spread : 
witness, e.g., Michael Harrison, Reported S'u/c, 
Arrival, 1943.—2. Methylated spirit as a drink: 
c., esp. tramps’ : from ca. 1910. Also jake (Did.). 
redcap. —2. The penis : since ca. 1918. 
red centre, the. The inland : Australian coll. : 
G. 20. Baker. Fx tiie red soil: see passim 
Archer Russell's A Tramp Royal, 1934. 

red-currant jelly. (Not as n., but as adj. in the 
predicate.) ‘ He's rod-currant jelly ’ is (bounty s., 
t(f ca. 1840-1900, apjilied to a tradesman or mer¬ 
chant that, retiring to the country, oiit-Gounties 
the (’ounty. Usually, however, simply currant 
jelly. (A staple produce on the shop-keeper’s 
shelves.) 

red devils. Little tin-encased Italian hand- 
greriaaes ; North Africa, British Army in : 1941-3. 

red eye. Foe forty-rod. 

red herrings. Red-tabbed staff officers •. Army ; 

lat(‘ G. 19-20. 

red-hot poker. Penis feminine : C. 19-20. 

red-hot poker, wouldnT touch it with a. Indi. 
cative of extreme aversion: Australian coll.: 

C, 20. B., 1942. 
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red ink. —2. Blood : pugilistic : ca. 1840-00, 
Augustus Mayhow, Pavpd W'dh Gold, 1857. 

red inside (allee) same as Queen Victoria. A c.p., 

used of—and reputedly hy —dark-skinned races ; 
lato C. 19 -20. l.e., a daik skin does not preclude 

moral merit. 

red lead. Herrings in tomato sauce : Naval 
(lower-deck) : C. 20. Granville, Tn colour, the 
sauced herrings resemble the metal. 

redlioner. Variant of redliner{H/e/.). Augustus 
May hew, 1857. 

Lizzie (cf. red Biddy). ‘ About once a month 
he used to get drunk on Red Lisbon—a deadly and 
incalculable wine concocted of the squeezed-out 
scrapings of rotted port casks and laced with 
methylated spirits—a terrible drink . . w'hich 
smitt^s the higher centres as with a sandbag. It 
is otherwise known as Lunatic’s Broth or Red 
Lizzie,’ Gerald K(Tsh, 1 Got Jieferencps, 1939 : 
low : since ca. 1930. 

Rod Mike. See ‘ Ca-nadian ’. 
red Ned. Also in New Zealand. (B., 1941.) 
red onion. A railroad eating-house : ( anadian 
railroadmen’s (— 1931). Rougli—and snudh . 

red pottage of Esau. * Lentils cooked iut<» a 
porridge-like mess ’ (A. R. Pi'teli, l)<‘e. 7, 194f0 : 
domestic : C. 20. Ex tlu* Ibblical Esau's ‘ mi'ss of 
jiottagc ’. 

red rag, 1 (p. 092) : earlier in Robert Dixon, 
Canid ia^ 1083. 

red recommend. ‘ A recommendation in red ink 
on a Service Certificate, much coveted by amfiil ious 
ana zealous ratings,’ Granville : Naval lower-deek 
coU. : C. 20. 

red ribbon (Did.) seems to have survived until 
ca. 1910 and, from ca. 1850, to havi? been c. 

Red Shield, the. Generic for clubs, jiarticular 
for a club, conducted by th«* Salvation Army : 
Services’ coll. : 1939 -! . H. & P. lix the ilevice 
blazon, 

*red shirt. A back sciarilied with th(‘ (‘at-o'-nine- 
tails: Au.stralian c. : ca. 1820-70. B., 1942, 

red steer, the. A bush lire : Australian rural : 
late (’. 19-20. Baker. 

red ’un.— 2, A red-tip])ed match: low (‘ating- 
houses’ : C. 20, Frank Jennings, 'Cramping, 1932. 

Reddy. An Italian : c,, and low ; C. 29. Prob. 
ex red Italian wine ; yet cf. Raddie. 
reds. —3. Fleas : Australian : (A 20. B,, 1942. 

reduce. To take (someone) down a peg : Shrews¬ 
bury : 1938 -f. Maiqiles. 

reef. —2. Hence, simjily to steal : Australian : 
20. Lawson Glassop, We Were, the Bats, 1944. 
reefer.— 2 . ‘ A pickpocket’s accomplice ’ (Baker); 
Australian c. : since ca, 1910. Ex reef {Diet.). —3. 
A cigarette drugged with marihuana ; c. : adopted 
ex LbS.A, ca, 1935.—4. A r^/rigerator car : (’aiia- 
dian, esp. railroadmen’s (— 1931). Adopted from 
U.S.A. 

reeler ; esp. cop a reeler, to get drunk ; low : 
since ca. 1920. James Curtis, You're in the Racket 
Too, 1937. 

Reemy or Reemee. The Royal Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineers (formed in 1942) : Services’ 
(esp. Army) coll, of 1942-3, then j. Ex the initials, 
R.E.M.K. 

*reesbill more prob. comes direct ex Shelta. 
ref, n.—4. A refectory : mostly religious Orders’: 
mid-C. 19-20. 

ref, V. To referee (a match) : coll. : C. 20. Ex 
the n., 2, 


reffo. xV refugee from Europe : Australian : 
19.39 • . B., 1942. fJ'. the American refujew, 

refugee .lew'. 

refill, have a. To have an inllation, in the arti- 
ficiaI-])ncumothorax treatment of J’.B. : patients’ : 
sinct' ca. 19.30. Cf. have a pueumo. 

Reg. A senior cadet : Sandhurst: from ea. 1800. 
M.ijor A, Mocklcr-Ferryman, Annals of Sandhurst, 
19(>0. Dpp. John, a junior ; ex Reginald witli pun 
on L. rej-, a king. 

reg., adj. Regular ; according to regulations . 
(Liardsmcn’s : since ca. 1920. 

"^reg rooker. A line fellow' : South .African c. • 
C. 20. ((’. P. Wittstock, May 23, 1940.) See 

rooker ,* with reg, cf, Dutch regnal, " royal ’. 

regent. ‘ Half a sovereign ’ (coin) : i‘a. 1S2(> 09. 
Sinks, 1848. By a not di'sjucable pun. 

Reggie. The /^cr/Oncntal Sergeant' Major : .Arm v : 
since ca. 1919. ' Watch it here comes Peggie.’ 

Not m hi.s hearing. For a fine ' portrait ' ol an 
R.S..M., .see Hugh Kirnlier, Prelude to ('alrarg, 
19.38. 

reggie. A registered eustonu'r ; civilians': 
1149 • . 'Che A'e/r Staiesmau, x\ug. .39. 1141. 

regiment, chum ? -how long have you been in 
this. How long have yo^i been in tile Navy ? 
.N.ival (lower-deek) e.p. : C. 29. Granville. 

regimental or regulation. A ‘ mess'; a signal 
failure : Jamdoners' : from 1919, ‘ Oh, I made a 

regimental [or a regulation J of th<‘ w'hole bloody 
thing.’ Ex regimental, l ; see Diet. 

regimental fire. A volley of cheers : military . 
from <*a. 1899. B. & L. rightly luuifirie it to somo 
})artieuiar l)ut unspeeified regiment. 

region of rejoicing, the. ' Jny attendant upon 
siieeess ill tlie schools,’ Spy, 1825 : Oxford I'niver- 
Bity • ea. 18I5-li9. 

I Pegiomil names current in the fii>t quarter ol 
tilt: 18, as re]>resented by Ned Ward, art‘ Hog- 

Lamlei and 'Teague, both in 170.3 ; Sairnn/ in 1799 ; 
'Taffy III 1714; 77/> in 1793, and Gutter-lio.i, a 

Dntidiman. in 1799. Matt hew.s.] 

Register (or r-). vSi'c " J'aviM-n terms ^ 5. 
register, out of. See out of register, 
regular, n.- 3. Om* who quits a pleasur*- party 
at II or 12 at mght : ca. 18.39-95. Sinks, IS4S. 
With a sneer—or perhaps a laugh—al. n'giiliir, 
80 1 MU' habits, 

regular tradesman. Anyone thorouglily under¬ 
standing his busini'ss or ociuifiation : jiroletanan 
coll. : mid-C. 19 29 ; oh. B. & L. 

relation. A Jiawnbrokiu' ; Londoners' : ea. 
184.5-1909. Mav'hew', 11, 1851. Suggested by 

synonymous uncle {Diet.). 

relish all waters. See ‘ J'av c rn terms ’, ^ 2. 
^remount ; gen. pi. A woman for export as a 
harlot, es]). to the Argentine : white-slave trafliekers' 
c. ; 29. (A. Londres, 'Che Road to Buenos Ayres, 

1928.) Hence on remount service, (of a white-slav'er^ 
engaged in proeuriiig frc'sb women. 

reo. Usually in pi, reos, reinforcmiients : Aus¬ 
tralian 8oldi(‘rs’ : 1939 h. l.aw’soii Glassop, We 

Were the Rats, 1944. By abridgement and an 
unusual variety of conflation. 

rep. —0. A politician, athlete, cricketer rc^uesent- 

iiig u State ; Australian : since ca. 1920. B., 1942. 

- 7. A reprimand : Regular Army (osp. N.C.O.s’) ; 
C. 20. Gerald Kersh, 'They Die with Their Boots 
Clean, 1941. (3’. severe. 

repat, n. and adj. Repatriate, repatriation ; 
repatriated: ooll. : since ca. 1941. Brickhill tk 
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Norton, Escape to Danger, 194r», ‘ Tvpica’ -»f tUo 
repat boys was “ Chuck ” l^ock 
replace and displace are frequcMitly (Ortfused. 
‘ From the Post-Bag The Observer, Sept. 
contained this : ‘ May T call attention to a rt'.gret- 
table misuse of English perpetrated—of all ])laceH ! 
—at the Journalists’ (Jongress ? The ]>oiiit under 
discussion was pressure alleged to bo brought to 
boar on editors, with the result that “ in mort? than 
one instance the correHj>ondents have be<;ii re¬ 
placed.” To replac(‘ means, and can only mean, 
to put back in its place. Obviously the meaning 
was intended to bo the opf)osite—to displace.— 
Stephen Torn*, (Joventry.' 

reSCrub. To do (a job) over again ; Naval ; 
C. 20. Granville. 

resin. ‘ Liquor given to musicians at a party’ 
(B., 1942) : Australian : (’. 20. Cf. ;— 

resin up (p. bl)5). 1^‘SS vaguely ; ‘ Ex rosining a 

fiddle-bow ’. 

Resistance, the. llmley Street: taxi-drivers’: 
1!>48. Ex the medical jirofession’s opposit ion t(> the 
Aneurin Bevan health-plan. On the analogy of La 
I le si stance, the KesistaiU'o Movtunent in France 
(1940-4). 

( f. the Or<itpi((l Territory, Bayswater (London): 
taxi-drivers' : 1947 9. 1L\ the large number of 

fondgners there, and on eneiny-oreupied tcriitory. 

Both ti'rms were reconhal by The Evening Xeivs 
of March 19, 1948. 

rest, n.—2. A year's imprisonment : Australian 
c. : C. 20. Baker. Hence resting, (a person) ‘ in 
gaol ’. 

resurrection, See resurrection-pie {Diet.). 

Retreat from Moscow, the. The exodus from 
Britain to Eire, m late 1940 and throughout 1947-8, 
in order to escape ruinouK taxation, short rations and 
general totalitarianism. First used in Eire in 
March or April 1947, it ’ caught on ’ in Britain on 
or about May 12th (1!>47). With an allusion to 
Napoleon's retreat iii 1812 and to Russia’s bedazzle- 
ment of British Socialists. 

Rev. Form <d’ atldress to a clergyman : non- 
aristocratic, non-educat<*d : C. 20. Richard Llewel¬ 
lyn, None lint the Lomly Heart, 1949. 

reward. * Dogs' or hounds’ supper ’ : kennels’ 
s. : ('. 19 20. B. <Sr L. Ex S.E. sense, entrails 
given to hounds imm. aftiM' the kill. 

r^ghoglin or gogh^leen. To laugh : Shelta : 0. 
18 20. B. & L. 

rhetorician. See ‘ 'Tavern terms ’, 9, d. 

rheumatise. See rheumatiz (Diet.). 
rhino, sense l (p. 099), ‘ money ’. In Malaya, 
long ago, the rhiiioccros was almost ‘ worth its 
weight in gold ’ t<i those opportunists who converted 
every ])art of a slam rhinoceros into aphrodisiacs 
and sold ])ackets at very high prices, to Chinese 
mandarins, who placed great faith in them.—4. An 
outboard-engined raft : Combined Operations : 
June 1944. 

rhodo. A 20 variant of rhody (p. 690), 
rhododendron. 

rhubarb. -2. Genitals, male or, occ., female: 
low ; late (I 19-20. E.g. ‘ How’s your rhubarb, 
missis ? ’ or ’ How’s vour rhubarb coming up. 
Bill ? ’—3. Se(‘ : - 

rhubarb (pill). A hill : rhyiuing : late C. 19-20. 
rhsrme if you take it in time, a. See that^s a 
rhyme ... 

Rhyming 81ang : to the entry on p. 696, add 
this, ‘ It is erroneous to affirm—as so many 


“ Philologists ” do—that the slang-rhyme is always 
shortened to its initial element. ... ” Army ” is 

always “ Kate Carney ” and “ dinner ” ” Lilley and 
Skinner Michael Harrison, letter of Jan. 4, 1947. 

rib, V. To make fun of; pull someone's leg; 
Cockney: since ca. 1925. Michael Harrison, 

Reported Safe Arrival, 1943.—2. To swindle : Aus¬ 
tralian c. : since ca. 1990. B., 1942. 

*ribby (p. 696). Earlier in George Ingram, 
Cockney Cavalcade, 1935. By 1939, low London s. 

ribuck ! (p. 696) : ‘ From the Hebrew Ridvach, 
n»mning profit or good business,’ A. Abrahams m 
The Observer, Sept. 25, 1938. 

rich friend is ‘ an universal jihrase with the girls 
of the town for “ thedr keiqiers Pierce Egan, 
Life in Londem, 1821 : euplimnistic coll. : ca. 
1805-70. 

Richard the Third. —2. A wonl : rhyming : C. 20. 
rick-rack. A Iioliceman’s whistle : Manchester 
children's ; ca. 1860-80. Jerome (’arainada. Detec¬ 
tive, 11, 1901. Echoic. 

Ricky. Riekmarisworth (Hertfordshire) ; Hert¬ 
fordshire men’s : from ca. 1920. 
ricky-tick. See ‘Jive’. 

ride, find a. To be given a car to drive in a 
race : motor-racing s. : from ca. 1925, (Peter 
Chamlierlain.) 

ride below the crupper. See crupper, ride below 
the. 

ride plush. To travel illicitly free on a tram : 
Australian : adopted, ca. 1920, from U.S.A. B., 
1942. 

ride the dead horse. See dead horse and work 
a dead horse. 

riders. A synonym of jockey sticks I Australian 
shearers’ : since ca. 1910. B., 1942. By a pun. 

*ridge, adj. Good ; valuable : Australian c. : 
late C. 19-20. Ex ridge, gold. 

Riff Raff, the. The il.A.F. : 1930 : . Par¬ 

tridge, 1945, ‘ A jocular—8om»*times a contemptuous 
—I'laboration of Raff ’. 
riffs. See ‘ (Janadian ’. 

rift. 10 nergy, 8])ced ; esp. get a rift on, to move 
or work quickl)^, energetically ; (Guards Regiments’ ; 
Hinci* ca. 1920. Gerald Kersh, They Die ivith 7^heir 
Boots Clean, 1941. Perhaps a blend of rush • shift. 

rigger. —5. ‘ A quart r>f draught beer in a square- 
faced gin bottle (B., 1942) : Australian : sirici' ca. 
1918. 

rigger mortis. ‘ A good-for-nothmg airman ’ 
(Jackson) : R.A.F. : since ca. 1938. Ex the pre- 
1939 ofiicial rigger (now, flight mechanic “ A ”), 
with a pun on rigor mortis : as Jackson neatly puts 
it, ‘ a dead type ’ (dead above the ears). 

riggers. (Uothes made to look like new: low; 
ca. 1820-80. Sessions, Oid. 1840 (p. 1044). Ex 
rig, V., 2, with pun on rig, n., 5. 

right cool fish. ‘ One who is not particular what 
ho says or does,’ Spy, 1825 : Eton : ca. 1810-90. 

right down, adv. Wholly, quite : coll. : Jan. 
1835, Sessions, ‘ I was right down certain that thn 
money was bad ’ ; ob. by 1920. 
right drill. See drill, the. 
right into one’s barrel. Precisely what one nei’ds 
or desires : Australian :. C. 20. B., 1942. 

right man. ‘ The workman who makes the right 
forepart, and finishes the coat ’ : tailors’ coll. : 
mid-C. 19-20. B. & L. 

right oil, the. Correct information ; Australian ; 
since ca. 1920. Baker. A variant of ‘ the dinkuin 
oil ’. 
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right up one's alley (see alley) — street (see 
street. . P- end). Intensives of up . .. 

^rights, catch (bang) to. To catch (a person) 
doing something he ought not to do : c. : from ca. 
1860. Cf. rights, be to in Diet. 

rigid, adv. Only in bind rigid : see bind. Sub¬ 
stitution for ‘ to (bind) stiff. Whence :— 

rigid bind. One who bores you stiff: K.A.F.: 
since ca. 1938. H. & P. 

*rim. To bugger (a woman) : c. : C. 20. Also 
bottle, likewise v.t. Both, brutally anatomical. 

rimp. To sprint : a sprint, a turn of speed : 
Phrist’s Hospital : late C. 19-20. Marples, ' From 
the Homeric adv(‘rb rimpha, swiltly '. 

ring, n.—5. See rings. —6. Anus (also ring-piect) : 
low : late C’. 19-20. Hence, ring-snatcher, snatching 
sodomite, sodomy ; ('. 20. 

ring a bell ; ring the bell. ‘ That rings a bell ’; 
That brings something to mind; That sounds 
familiar ; coll. : adopted, ca. 192.'), from I’.S.A. 
and derived earlier ex the striking of a clock or 
ex :—2. To ring the hell : ‘ to hit the target ; to 
hit the nail on the li(‘;ul ; to win an argument by 
pro^ing on(‘\s statement,’ H. & P. ; Services' coll. : 
since ca. 1930. Ex the fairground game. 

ring-in. A horse, a dog, etc., entered for a 
contest eitluT under a false name or ‘ in disguise ’ : 
Australian sporting : C. 20. B., 1942. Ex ring in, 

V. (p. 699). 

ring one's tail. To cry quits ; to give in : Au.'<- 
tralian : C. 20. Baker. 

ring-tail.— 2. A coward: Austrahan : (’. 20 

Baker. Ex prec. phrase. 

ring the bell. To render a girl firegnant: since 
ca. 1910.—2. See ring a bell, 2. 

ringer, half, Pilot-Officer; one ringer, Flymg- 
Officer ; three ringer, Wing-(’ommander ; two 
ringer, Flight-Lii utenant; two-and-a-half ringer, 
Squadron-Leader : Air Force coll. : 1919 -j . 
.lackson. An Air Force officer's rank is denoted 
by rings on the cuff, not by stripes on the arm, nor 
b^’ stars and what-have-you on the shoulder.—2. 
In the Navy two-ringer is ‘ lower-deckese ’ lor 
Lieutenant: C. 20. (jtranville. 

ringing the horse*shoes. ‘ A welcome to a man 
who has been out boozing ’ (B. & L.) : tailor.s' : 
mid-C. 19-20. 

ringmaster. A Squadron Commander (function, 
notrank); K.A.F. ; since ca. 1937. Jackson. Ex 
the circus ring.—2. A yardmastcr : C-aiiadian rail¬ 
roadmen's ( 1931). Humorous. 

rings. ‘ Abbreviated reference to an Oftici'r's 
rank, denoted in the Navy and R.A.F. by the 
number of rings on his sleeve,’ 11. & P. : since ca. 
1890 in the Navy and since 1918 in the K.A.f\ : 
coll. >, by 1930 at latest, j. 

rino is merely Ned Ward’s spelling (1700) of 
rhino, 

riot. A person, an incident, or a thing that is 
very amusing or very laughable : upper classes’ : 
from ca. 1931. E.g. ‘ That girl’s a riot ! ’ 

rip, V. J'o annoy intensely ; to disgust: Aus¬ 
tralian ; since ca. 1921. Lawson (llassop, B> 
Were the Hats, 1944. 

rip hell out of. To defeat severely (in a tight); 
to reproach, or reproye, bitterly: Australian : 
€. 20. B., 1942. 

rip into. To attack, to fight, (someone) with 
one’s fists : Australian : late C. 19-20. Baker. 

*rip-rap, the. Begging for money: c. : since 
oa. 1935. Rhyming on 83 monymou 8 tap. 


rip-snorter. Anything exceptionally good; an 
eccentric or very entertaining person : Australian : 
since ca. 1910. Baker. Adopted from IJ.S.A. 

ripped. With fly-buttons undone ; ( '. 20. l.e., 

ripped open. 

rise, n.—4. A disturbance or commotion : low 
ca. 1840-70. Sinks, 1848. 

rise, get a. To experience an erection : coll. : 
late C. 10 20.—2. To cause someone to ‘ bite ’ : 
coll. : late (), 19-20. Ex angling. 

rise and shine was, ca. 1919, adoptinl by the 
R.A.F.—<‘sp. by its N.C.O. regulars. (Sergeant 
G. Emanuel, letter of March 29, 1945.)—2. Hence, 
jocularly applied to, or list'd by, father culling son 
in morning : 1945 r*—3. In the game of House ; 
49. Lewis Hastings, Dragons Arc Extra, 1947. 

rise in the world, give (someone) a. To kick in 
the behind ; Australian : since oa. 1925. Baker. 

risk, take a. To risk venen'al infection : euphe¬ 
mistic coll. : mid-(^ 19 2(». 

ritzy. Rich ; stylish, lashionahle • adopted ca. 
1935 from F.S.A. James Curtts, You're in the 
Racket Too, 1937, ‘ Ritzy-looking danu's with dogs 
Ex the various Ritz hotels m the great cafutals, 
es]). that in London. (See my Name into Iford.) 

riveting. Revetting ; mostly sol. : smot' ea. 
1914. 

rivets, ‘ money ’ (p. 701) : goes back to ca. 1840. 
Sinks, 1848. 

road, on the. Out of work : Australian coll. : 
C. 20. B., 1942. Of. road, get the, on p. 701. 

road louse. A small ear that, holding the road 
and proceeding, stately, at about 25 rii.p.h., refuses, 
w'hen hooted at. to move to the side : (Cambridge 
undergraduates' (1930) by 1035, rather more 
general, 

roadster (p. 701). Not merely tailors’—fairly 
general. 

roam on the rush. (Of a jockey) to swerve 
‘from the straight lini' at the liriisii [of a raeej 
when the rusJi takes place ’ : turf: Irom ca. 1870. 
B. k, L, 

roaring horsetails. The aurora australis : Aus¬ 
tralian ; (!. 20. B., 1942. 

roaring Jack, have a. To have an urgent cK'ction: 
low: late (’. 19-20. Olarnant -and cl. Jack in a 
(or the) box, sense 8, on j). 430. 

roaster.—2. An extn'mely hot dav ; a la at 
wave: coll.: late 0. 19-20. 

Rob Every Poor Soldier. The K.F., postal 
►Services : Army : since ca. 1912 ; t liy 1940. 

Rob Roy. Boy: rhyming; since ca. iStiO. 
Robbers, the. A variant—and derivative-of 
Rob All My Comrades (p. 702): 1914-1 s. 

robbo. A cab or buggy ]>lyiiig for lure : Aus¬ 
tralian ; ca. 1880-1910. Bak(*r. Ex robber. (!f, ;— 
Robbo Park. Roseber}'^ Bark racecourse : Aus- 
tralian : (J. 20. Bakc'r. 

Robert.—2. A shilling; esp. in nrrept 11 ir 
iMajesty's Robert, to (mlist in the Ih-giilar Army : 
military: ca. 1860-1901. Robert Blatchford, J/w 
Life, in the Army, 1910. 

Robin. Short for Robin Hood, good. 

Robin Hood ; Tarzan. G.H.Q. India nicknames 
for Brigadier Orde Wingate, leader of the Chindits 
in Burma. 

Robinson & Cleaver. Fever : Londoners’ rhym¬ 
ing : C. 20. 

rock, n.—6. A rock cake : coU. : (k 20.—7. A 
bunker (in golf) ; trawlermen’s ; sinoe oa. 1920. 
The Daily Mail, Aug. 16, 1939. 
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rock, V.—3. To startle (someone) with or 
asrt(»rtion : mostly ll.A.F. : since late 1941. if & P., 
]!)43, ‘ A new \(T8ion of shako 
rock-bottom seats. Slatted seats in the buses of 
war-time construction : 1941 -f. 

rock cake. A ]) 0 re; a nuisance : R.A.F. in 
India: ca. 1925-35. (G/Capt. Arnold Wall, letter 
of March 5, 1945.) Khymiiif^ on bake, n. 3. 

Rock Dodgers, the. Pilots and their aircraft 
fiym<^ to the W estern Isles • R.A.F. Transport 
( ominand : 1944-5. Th(\v have to be! (Com¬ 

municated by S/Ldr Vernon Moble, in April 1945.) 

rock in. To accelerate or intcnsitv ; es}i. rock 
1 / inf, hurry up; Australian: ('. 2U. B., 1942. 

( d. :- 

rock it in. d'o talk to chatter : Australian 
|i)\v■ ; (’. 2(». Lawson Classo]), He Herr the Rats, 
1914, ‘ “ Nearly all of 'em could speak Ln^lish, an’ 
tliev starts to rock it in about the Avar.” ’ A fusion 
of three ideas th.it ol rOCk, v., 1 (p. 702) and that 
ol pitch, n., 4 (p. iVM\) and that of pitch in, 1 (p. Rdd). 

(dissop, ibid. : ' " W'e roekisl it back ” '—i.c. 

rf“t orted. 

Rock Scorpion (f». 702), 1. .Mso Rock lizard.— 
2- (Oltmi Rm L ‘'x’ofj).) A CTihralt.ar policeman ; 
Naval : (’. 2o (iranv ill(\ 

rocker. -2 lienee, t.o umlerst.ind ; ff 20. Ihi^h 
(2). ' “ An' 1 must have 'em to <^o away with. 
Rokker ? ” ” 'S'es, (’liiek,” she laltered.’ Kx 
Romanx. 

rocket. A sexere re])i'inian(i (stronger than 
raspberry, 4. uboxe) • Army otliei^rs'• since cm. 
1934. 'To stop (I lorlrf — receive a reprimand,' 
77e’ Xoir Sfafi Aug. 30, 1941 ; '.An (‘xeep- 

tionally severe one is either an iniportal rorkol or 
iin ontsizi in rorkits,' IL P. in Thr .Vne Statesvian, 
Aug. 1, 1942; by lat(‘ 1941, lu lairly gen. use in 
the R.A.K. als(^—xxitness daekson ; and by 1942, 
in the Navx - witness Granxillc. It blows the 
reeijnent sky-high. Whence tlu* variant pyro¬ 
technic. 

rocks. -2. Short for rock of ages, 1 (p. 702) : 
C. 20.— 3. Te.‘th : ('. 20. 

rocky, n. (]). 703). (Iranville, hoxvex^er, delines 
rookies as ' ll.N.R., or R.N.VML olficers ’ and 
implies that in both nuances the word was still 
current ui 1945 ; it. still is extant. 

rod, n.—3. A rcvolx'cr : c. : anglicised cm. 1931 
e\ I'.S. Thi Rainishop Murder. For American 
u.sage, s(*(‘ Vnd> nrorld. -A. An overcoat or macin- 
to.sh : c. ; ( \ 20. In, e.g., F. I). Sharpe, The Flying 
Squad, 193S. Perhaps ex rock-E-low ( fbr<.). 

Rodney (p. 703). A coll, until ca. 1905 or 1910; 
it occurs in, e.g,, .T(‘rome (’aminada, Detective Life, 
1895. 

Roger the Lodger. A c.]». directed at, or alluding 
to, a male loilgt'v that makes love to the inistress 
of the hou.se or apartment ; since ca. 1925. Gerald 
I\(‘rsh, (Jlean. Bright and Slightly Oiled, 1940, 
' ” Proper bloody RliKibeard.” ” Henry the 
I'hghth,” said Knocker White. ” Roger the 
Lodger,” said the Sergeant, “ Breaking up homes,” 
s.-ud the man in the next bed.’ Roger, because it 
rhymes with ‘ lodger ’ ; there is, moreover, a pun 
on roger, n., 5, and v. (see p. 703). 

roglan. A four-wheeled vehicle : Shelta - C. 18- 
20. B. & L. 

rogue, n.—2. Short for rogue and villain (p. 703): 
Cockney and Australian . late C. 19-20. 

rogue an’ Dillon. A sliilhng : rhyming s. : late 
C. 19-20. Cf. rogue and villain {Diet.). 


[Rogues and Beggars in C. 18. Nod Ward, 
during the period 1700-24, has the following terms. 
Beggars are clapperdudgeons (1709), wunipers (1703) 
or mumps (1709), and ,9/ro/[/Jcr,s’ (1709), Sodomites 
are borotto-men (1703), buggerantoes (1703), Mollies 
(1709), and town-shifts (1709). Highwaymen are 
Gentlemen Outers (1709), light horse (1700) and pads 
and wods (1709, in The_, Secret Ilislory of ('tubs ; the 
])hrase is not very satisfactory). 0ut-{mrses are 
*rlipper8 or gentlemen of the nig (1709) ; pickpockets, 
di\:ers (1709). Rogues of various kinds are canary- 
bmds (1703), dark engineers (1703; prob. a nonce- 
phrase), Newgate birds (1709), and the sharping tribe 
(coll, rather than s. ; 1717). Dirty ruffians are 

*clip-nits (1703). Various nanuvs for coiilidence- 
tricksters are cadator, sweelner, longue-pad (1703, all 
three). Certain touts arc Long-Lano clickers (1703). 
Horse-thieves are, in 1709, termed snaffle-biteri. 
Matthews.] 

rogue's yam. ‘ Coloured thread found in the 
heart :>f government rope to prevent its being 
stolen ' (Granville) : Naval coll. : mui-(’. 19 20. 

roll, 11., 2 {Dirt.). 3'hi.s clatexs from at least as 
early as 1870 and occurs e.sp. in the phrase, haoo a 
roll cm. 

roll, v.—2. To rob (a drunk<‘n person) ; Aus¬ 
tralian c. : since ca. 1920. B., 1942. Adopted 

from U.tS.A. : see Underworld .—3. To walk, stroll 
Marlborough (killegi* : since ca. 1925. 

roll, bowl, or pitch. Despite all obstacles : coil. . 
from ca. 1910. Pi'ter (.'hambcrlain, ‘ W’hatever 
happens, roil, bowl, or ]>it(‘h.’ i'f. S.E. rain or 
shtue. 

roll !, go and have a. (L> to the devil ! : Aus¬ 
tralian : (!. 20. Ik, 1942. 

roll and rind. Bread and chcM'se : Australian 
hotel staffs’ ; L. 20. B., 1942. 

roll ’em ! Start filming ■ cimuiia : since ca 
1925, The Kvcning News, Nov. 7, 1939. 

roll-me-in-the-kennel. A spirituous liipior (? 
gin) : ca. 1720-50. See quotation at hunter’s tea. 

roll on my bloody twelve (pause* after ‘ on '). A 
Naval (low'cr-dock) c.p., imlicative of the actixM- 
service ratings’ longing that their txvelve years o: 
service should conu? to an end ; C. 20. Granville. 
(Jf. roll on , . . (p. 704) and :— 
roll on that boat (with a decided pause* after ‘ on *). 
An R.A.F. overseas c.p. indicative of tedium and 
homesickness : since ca. 1925. Gerald Fmamiol, 
letter of Marcli 29, 1945, ' Also abbreviated to 
“ roil on ” and “ R.O.T.F.B.” The boat, by the 
way, has a name—it’s ” the good ship Tor.i Reechy ” 
(from Hindustani “ a little later ”).’ 

roll up, V.—3. To die; low: C. 20. Richard 
Llew'ellyn, None But the. Lonely Heart, 1943. 

roller skates. A tank, or tanks : R.A.F. ; 
1940 +. The Reader's Digest, Feb. 1941, Allan 

A. Michio & Isabel Waitt, ' Air Slanguage ’. To 
the airmen overhead, a tank looks as if it nmved 
on roller skates. 

rolley. A vehicle : catachn'stic : from ca. 1805. 

B. & L. In S.F. rolley — rulley, a lorry, 
rollick. To make much fuss ; become angry : 

Londoners’ : from ca. 1925.—2. As v.t., to ' tell 
off ■ ; usually as vbl n., rollicking : low ; since ca. 
1920. F. 1). Sharpe, The Flying Squad, 1938. It 
rhymes ballock, v. 

rollies, with the o either long or short. Testicles : 
low^: since ca. 1930. Ex {Tommy) RoUocks. 

^rolling Joe. A smartly dressed fellow': app. ca. 
1830-90. B. & L. Cf. rolling, 1 {Diet.). 
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Rolling Motion Square. ‘ A square in Lisbon 
paved in alternate wavy lines of black and white 
cobbles. In walking across it one got the illusion 
of a rolling motion and it was said that it made some 
p<^-(»ple feel sea-sick. I am told that it has long 
since been re-paved with concrete.’ (Andrew 
Huggard, .Ian. 28, 1947.) 
roUocks. Tommy Rollocks. 
roly-poly. —4. ’ Miles of buckrush or “ rt)lypoly ”, 
cursed in the sheep country as a pest, but hen* [in 
(Vntral Australia] regarded by the cattlemen as 
good cattle and camel f(‘ed,’ Archer Kussell, A 
Tramp Royal, 1934 : lateC. 19-20. Kx appearance. 

rom. —3. A radar o]>erator mechatiic : K.A.F. : 
1943 Sgt (h*rald Emanuel, March 29, 1945. 
1L\ the abbr. R.OAl. more fully R. Op/Mech. 

Roman, the. Komano, proprietor of llomano’s 
Restaurant (London) ; mostly Society : late C. 19- 
parly 20. 

Roman Candle. A Roman Catholic; mostly 
Aemy : late (19-20. (lerald Kersh, Boots Clean, 
1911. Ex the use of candles. 

Roman(-)candle landing ; Roman candles. A 
bad landing (R.A.E., since ca. 1938 ; .lackson) ; 
a parachutist'.s fall to earth when his parachute 
has failed to open (paratroopers’, since 1941 : 
H. & 1*.), Ex tlui stars ont* sees on impact. 

romance. A Jierson obviously in love : from ca. 
1926. Ex mhuence of the cinema. 

Rommel back another ten miles, that’ll push or 
that’s pushed. A c.p. of 1941-2, thus ’ When in 
North Africa there was some extra bit of red ta])e 
f»r regimental procedure, we always used to say : 
” And that's pushed Romirn'l bacik anoih<‘r t(‘n 
miles.” Everybody said ... ” That'll jiush 

Rommel ba(;k another ten miles Gerald Kersh, 
Slightly Oiled, 1946. 

roof !, come off the. A non-aristoc.ratic c.j). 
addressed to a person being high and mighty : from 
ea. 1890; oh. W. l*ett Ridge, Minor Dialogues, 
1895. 

roofer.— 2. A hat ; Australian ; since ea. 1920. 

B. , 1942. Cf. tile (/he/.), 

rook, n.—5. A recruit : Regular Army : ('. 20. 
Gerald Kersh, Roots ('lean, 1941. Ex rookey (p. 
705).—6. A swindle; Australian: late 19 20. 
Ruth Park, 77/c Harp in the South, 1948. Gf. 
sen.sc 2 : p. 705. 

*rooker. A dagga-smoker ; South African c. : 
(’. 20, Afrikaans (lit., ‘ smeller ’). 

rookette. A female recruit : Services : 1940 -f. 
Partridge, 1945. Never much used. Ex rook(e)y 
(p. 705). 

rooky. For the n., see rookey {Did.). —2. Adj., 
rascally ; proletarian : from ca. 1860, B. & L. 
room for a small one P See is there room . . . 
*roon ; though rare in singular. A mushroom : 
t.ramjis’ c. : late C. 19-20. W. L. Gibson Cowan, 
Loud Report, 1937. By perversion of Kentish 'room. 
Rooshians. See Russians. 

roost, n., 2 (p. 705). Much earlier in The. London 
Guide, 1818.—3. A city-dweller affecting a hyphen¬ 
ated name was, in the 1890’s, stigmatisixl by the 
country-dweller thus ; Robb-Smith became Roost- 
Smith ; Carter-.lones became Roost-.Iones ; and so 
forth. B., 1942. 

rooster.- 5. Penis : low : C. 19-20. Grig, eu¬ 
phemistic for cock. Contrast sense 1 in Diet. 

roots. Short for daisy roots (l>. 205) ; Australian: 

C. 20. B., 1942. The Cockney shortening is 

daisies. 


rooty medal. See rooty gong {Did.). Both of 
them were adopted ca. 1919 by the R.A.F.; cf. 
Naffy gong, 
rooty-toot. See ‘ dive 
ropable. Set^ ropeable in Diet and below, 
rope, have two penn’orth of. See twopenny-rope 
in Did. 

rope-yam Thursday. ‘ The original ” make and 
mend” dav ’ (Granville): Naval coll.: late ( 
19-20. 

ropeable ! In ‘ Tom Collins Such is Life, 1903. 
Its predominant nuance is ‘ almost frantic with 
rage ’ (IL J. Oliver, .Inly 1937—see Bovril). 

ropes. One who plays at half-back in football : 
schoolboys' : from ca. 1880; ob. R. & L. 

ropey. (Of a person) iiudlicicnt or dilatory or 
careless of appearance ; (of an action, etc.) clumsy 
or inefficient; (of things, e.g. an aircraft, a meid) 
inferior: R.A.F.: since ca. 1930. 11. & I\ ; 

.lackson ; Partridge, 1945, ‘ Perhiqw Irom rope- 
hke smell of inferior tobacco ; ])erhapK ’ more 
prob., indeed—‘ from certain obsoh'tc* tyjies of 
aircraft that carrii'd an excess—or what seemed an 
excess- -of ropes ’. 

rork (or rorke), rorker. A town boy, a ‘ cad ': 
Tonbridge ; since, ea, 1870. Marjiles. Pmhajis ex 
rate. 

rort, n. A dodge, trick, scheme, racki't : Aus¬ 
tralian c. : since ea. 1910. B., 1942.—2. A crowd; 

hence, showmt n's ])atter : Australian low : since 
ea. 1912. Baker. 3. Sonu'thmg exeejitionally 
good : Aii.stralian : since* ea. 1920. 

rort, V. ‘ To be loudly argumentative* ’ (Gran¬ 
ville*) . Naval : G. 20. ('f. rorty, 1, 3 {Did.). 

*rorter. A professional swineller : Australian e. : 
since ca. 1910. Baker. Ex rort, n.. 1.—2. Hence*, 
a haw'ker eif worthle'ss goods: since ca. 1912.— 
Vari.int of rort, n.. 3. 

"■'rorting. Gonlidence trickery : Australian e. : 
since cii. 1910. Baker. Exrort, n., 1.—2. He*nee, 
sharp practice : kiw ; since ca. 1920. 

rorty is derived by B. & L. ex I'iddish roritat, 
anything choice.—4. (Gf. sense 3.) ’ Noisily drunk 

and argum(*ntative ’ (Granville) : Naval : Ck 20. 

rory, on the. Penniless ; low ; 20. F. D. 

Sharpe, The Flying Squad, 1938. I.e. Rory o' 
More, floor. 

rose in judgment. Turned up : tailors' ; from 
ea. 1860, B. & L. 

rosebud. Mouth : Ckickneys’ : late (k 19-20. 
Pugh. 

rosella. —2. In Australia and New Zealand, since 
(*a. 191 (i, it has been 8he(*p-8hearing s. for ‘ a sheep 
bare* .»f wool on the “ points ” (hocks, head, loreleg, 
etc.) and conHe*que*ntly very esasy tf) shear,’ Niall 
Alexander, communication of Oct. 22, 1939.—3. A 
Staff officer: Australian soldmrs’: 1939 -f. B., 

1942. Ex his red tabs. 

Rosemary Lane to a rag shop. Heavy odds .- 
coll. : ca. 1810-90. Boxiana, III, 1821. 

Roses. Ordinary stock in the Buenos Aires & 
Rosario Railway : Stock Exchange : from ca. 1885. 

B. & L. 

rosin, 2 (p. 707). Much earlier in Select Trials, 
from 1720 to 1724, jmb. in 1734 : ‘ Strong drink. 
A metaphor first used among Pidlers.’ 

rosy. —5. A (large) garbage-bin : ships’ stewards’ : 

C. 20. Dave Marlow, Corning Sir!, 1937. Ironi¬ 
cally ex ‘ A rose by any other name would smell as 
Bweet 

rots battleships, it; it rots your socks. Water 
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M opposed to beer, is harmful; public-hoij^f c.}»p. : 
C. 20. (Atkinson.) 

rotten. —3. (Of impression) weak ; uneven : 
printers’ : from ca. 1870. B. & L. 

rotten, get. To got very drunk indeed : Aus¬ 
tralian : since ca. 1930. B., 1942. Ex rotten, 2 

(p. 707). 

Rotten Irish Rag-Times. 1’he Royal Irish Begi- 
mcnt : Army : since ea. 1912 ; f by 1940. 

Rotten Row. —3. (Cf. 1.) ‘A line of ships 
waiting their turn to be broken up ’ ; Naval; ('. 20. 
(Iranville. 

rotter {Diet.) may orig. have been U.S., for it 
ayifiears iti Jonas B. Bliillips, Jack tSheppard ; or, 
Thr Life of a Jiolter, 1839 (N(‘W York). 

Rotters’ Rest, the. C. 20 Bubhe School s., as in 
Arnold Eunri, Loose Ends, 1919 : ‘ He was assigned 
to “ Lower Field ”, a game [of football] more 
usually known as “ The Rotters’ Ri'st 

roue is an oee. late (’. 18-early 19 variant of row 
(n.. 1 : J)ict.). H.. 2nd ed. 

rouf (p. 708). Earlier in Mayhew, I, 1851, 
where also rouf yenep, lourpimci!. 

rouge, n. A f()re(‘-down in Rugby football : 
London scluxds' : ca. 187.')-1900. Pun on roinjht 
rouge route, the. 'i lu' ‘ red light ’ district of 
London : Londoners' : ca. KiOO 1700. William 
Boghurst’s contemporary account of the Great 
Plague of TiOndon, in I^ayne’s edition, 1894. J'he 
term shows tlu' French intluence of the Restoration 
(kuirt. 

rough, n.—2. Short for romjh stuff, esp. in 
the rough stuff! : Australian : since ca. 1925. 
rough, feel. See feel rough, 
rough as a hag or rough as a pig’s breakfast. 
I’ncouth : New Zealand and Australian : ('. 20. 

B. , 1941 and 1942. Cf. rough as . .., p. 708. 
rough neck.—- 2. Hence, one who, in a carnival, 

does the rough work : (Canadian carnival s. : 20. 

rough off (a horse). To break-in without troub¬ 
ling about ‘ the fancy stuffesp. for station work : 
Australian rural coll. : late 19-20. B,, 1942. 

rough on, 2 (p. 708). Recorded in Australia in 
1878. Sidney J. Baker, letter. 

rough stuff. S<!e rough, n., 2, and cut the rough 
stuff. 

*rough ’un. (A ‘ bed ’ in) an improvised shelter : 
tramps’ c. : C. 20. W. A. Gape, Half a Million 
Tramps, 1936. 

rough-up. — 3. A violent quarrel, a ‘ free for all ’: 
since ca. 1890. Sessions, June 22, 1896, ‘There 
was a little rough-up, and I found myself stabbed 
in the arm ’. In C. 20, also Australian ; B., 1942. 

roughing (Diet.) is interrupting a lecturer by 
rubbing the boot soles on the floor, as in a sand- 
dance. It carries no suggestion of yihysical violence, 
roughneck. See rough neck {Diet.), 
roughy. —2. Esp. in put a roughy over, to ‘ puU 
a fast one on ’, to impose upon, to trick : Australian: 

C. 20. Kylie Tennant, The Battlers, 1941, in form 
roughie. 

round for on (preposition) is a characteristic of 
Gockney speech : coll. : mid-(l 19-20. Edwin 
Pugh, Harry the Cockney, 1912, ‘ “ If you don’t 
gimme a bit ... I shall punch you round the 
jaw.” ’ Cf. wipe round, q v. below. 

round shot. Peas; Services (mostly Army) : 
C. 20. H. & P. Cf. buUet, 3. 
round square. See crooked straight-edge, 
round the bend (p. 709) : much used in the R.A.F, 
in 1939-46. (Robert Hinde, March 17, 1946.) 


Round the Comer Smith. Sir C. Aubrey Smith 
(b. 1863), Cambridge and Sussex cricketer (1880’s 
and 1890’s) and, since 1930, G.O.M. of the films : 
cricketers’ : since ca. 1884. Ex ‘ his unusual run 
up to the wicket ’ (Sir Homo Gordon, The Back¬ 
ground of Cricket, 1939). 

round the houses (p. 709). Earher in Augustus 
Mayhew, Paved With Cold, 1857. 
roundabout. See round-about ( Diet.). 
roundhouse, the. The offic,(^rs’ latrines : Naval 
officers’ coll. : 20. Granville. 

TOUndyard. A harness cask : Australian rural : 
late C. 19 20. B., 1942. 

row, n. (p. 709). Sense 1 may orig. have been c., 
for it occurs in .lohn Poulter, Discoveries, 1753. 

rowdy, money (in Diet.). A reviewer has nscalled 
‘ Thackeray’s (and C. Bede’s) famous banking firm, 
Messrs Stump and Rowdy.’ 

rowing man. A spn'cstcr, fast liver : Ilniver- 
fiity ; ca. 1875-^1910. B. & L. Ex row, v., 2 and 3 
(Diet.). 

rows, the. The rows of hovels in the miner s' 
section of a mining town : miners’ (and their 
families’) coll. : since ca. 1870. ‘ North Country 

miners call them rcuis ’ (A. B. Fetch, Sept. 5, 
1940). 

roy. A townee, a ‘ ead ’: Christ’s Hospital : 
since ca. 1870 ; ob. Marples, Ex raiicus 1 
Royal Repose, the. The Queen’s Bench Prison : 
ca. 1837-80. G. W. M. Reynolds, Pickwick Abroad, 
1839. 

royal salute. 21 m the game of House ; not 
Naval only; C. 20. Mieha(4 Harrison, Reported 
Safe Arrival, 1943. The Royal Salute is that from 
21 guns. 

Royalie (or -y). An effeminate ; esp., a catamite : 
Australian : (’. 20 ; by 1944, ob. ; by 1940, f. Ex 
Rosalie ? 

royals, l^egular hands where the labour is 
mainly casual, orig. and esp. in shipyards : coll. ; 
late C. 19-20. E.\ Royal Naval Shipyard. 

rub, n.—3. (Prob. ex seuKO 2 : p. 710.) ‘ If a 

sailor wants to borrow his pal's brilliantine, he 
asks for a ” rub ” of it. A rub = ” a loan ” in the 
Navy,’ Granville : C. 20. 
rub-belly. Coition : low coll. : C. 18-20. 
rub on. To make do, ‘ rub along ’ : coll, : ca. 
1870-1910. Sessions, Sept. 18, 1893. 

rub out. —2. To cut (a pattern) : tailors’ : mid- 
C. 19-20. B. & L.—3. To disbar (person or horse) : 
AustraUan coil. : C. 20. B., 1942.—4. To dismiss 

(a suggestion) : Australian coll. : since ca. 1920. 
Baker. 

rub-up, n.—2. A ndresher course in a subject: 
Naval coll. : C. 20. Granville. With corres- 
pontling v. 

rubbed down with the book (or B.), be. To be 

sworn on the Bible : London proletarian ; from ca. 
1880. Nevinson, 1895. 

rubber, n.—3. A condom : low coll.; C. 20. 
Cf. sense 1. 

rubber or rubber at. To gape (or stare) at; 
adopted ca. 1942 from U.S.A. Ex rubber-neck, v. 
(p. 711). 

rubber firm. A mess-deck group of money¬ 
lenders : Naval lower-deck : since ca. 1925. Wilfred 
Granville, Sea Slang of the 20th Century, 1949. Ex 
rub, n., 2. 

rubber hammer. See crooked straight-edge, 
rubber heels. Long-range gun-shells: Army; 
1917-18. One heard them—when they had arrived. 
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—2. Hard fried eggs : Services : since ca. 1920. 
H. & P. 

rubber knackers. An iinpndent man : low : 
C. 20. 

rubberdy or rubbity or rubby. A public-house: 
Australian low : sinct* ea. 1920. B., 1942. ‘ Rhym¬ 

ing slang on “ rub-a-dub-dub ” for “ pub ” 

rubberneck car. An obsei vation car : Canadian 
railroadmen's (-- 1931). lOx rubber neck (p. 710, 
at foot). 

rubby, n. See pree. entry. 

rubby-dubber. An old fellow that follows a 
carnival for what he can pick up and spends most 
of his money on drink : Canadian carnival s. : 
since ca. 1920. 

rube.— 2. Something ('xeeptionally good or desir¬ 
able ; also as adj., ^ line, excellent ’ : Australian : 
since ca. 1920. B., 1942. Ironic ex sense I (p. 711)? 

ruby(-)dazzler or as om* word. A synonym of 
rube, n., 2 ; since ca. 1930. Baker. A blend of 
ruhe. -f hobhy-dazzlrr. 

*ruby note. A ten-shillmgs note ; c., and low : 
from ca. 1910. Cf. brown-back. 

*ruby wine. Methylated spirits serving as 
liquor : c., esp. among tramps ; C. 20. W. A. Gape, 
Half a Million Tramps, 1930. 

ruck, V.—-3. Hence, to (‘hide, nag at : low 
London : C. 20. George Ingram, The Muffled 
Mam, 1936. 

ruck, come in with the. ‘ I’o ai nve at the 

winning-post among the unplaced hor.s(*s ' (B. & L.) : 
turf: from ca. 1800. 
ruck along dates from ca. 1890. 
ruck on.-'-2. To go back on ; to disown ; Cock¬ 
neys’ : late C. 19-20. Pugh (2), ‘ " 1 don't care,” 
said Deuce, defiantly ... “1 ain’t goin’ to ruck 

on Dad.” ’ 

Rude to Officers (or m lower case). An Army 
officers’ c.p. concerning an R.T.O. or Railway 
Transport Officer : from 1915 : ob. Blaker. 

rudery. A nuh* rcmatk; risky convmsation ; 
amorous gi'sturc or behaviour ; middle- and upper- 
class coll. : since the middle 1920’.s.—2. Hence, an 
air raid ; a surface attack ; Ivaval : 1939 -45. 

M ilfred (L’anville, Sea Slaraj of the 'JOth Century, 
1949. 

rugged, luicomfortable, characterised by hard¬ 
ship, ‘tough’: since ca. 1935. Nev'S (thronirle, 
Aug. 30, 1946, ‘ The first night was a bit rugged ’ 
—there being no bed, no conveniences in the hut 
occu})ied by ‘ squatters Kx the lit. S.E. rugged, 

‘ rough, craggy 

rule G. Thou shalt not drink ; Canadian rail¬ 
roadmen’s (— 1931). 

rule over, run the.—2. To examine (someone) 
medically : coll. : since ca. 1914. 

*rum, adj. See also ‘ Neither Cricket nor 
Philology ’ in A Covey of Partridge. —4. (Kx sense 
2: p. 712.) ‘A Naval word meaning “bad”,’ 
H. «fe P. : C. 20. 

rum booze.—2. ‘ Flip made of white or port wine, 
the yolks of eggs, sugar and nutmeg,’ Spy, 1825 : 
Oxford University : ca. 1815-50. 

rum bowling is an incorrect form (as in B. & L.) 
of rumbowling ( Did.). 

rum go (p. 713) : perhaps orig. c. : in Oct. 1783 
{Sessions, p. 952), a thief says, ‘ By God, this is a 
rum go 

rum homee (or homer) of the case. See omee 

{Did.). 

rum-te-tum. See rumtitum. 


rumble, V., 4. To experience stomachic gurgles, 
whether audible or inaudibk' : coll. : late (’. 19-20. 
—5. To disturb, upset, irritate or angiT (someone) ; 
Army : C. 20 ; by 1940, ob. 

rumble-bumble. A shootmg-uji of targets on 
enemy coastlim^ : Coastal Forces : 1940-4. JOchoic. 

rumble (someone’s) bumble and the derivative 
bumble (someone’s) rumble arc punning elaborations 
of run up (someone's) arse, to collide with cither a 
]>erson or a motor-car (etc.) : Cambridge under¬ 
graduates’ : ca. 1925-40. In the first phrase 
bumble elaborates bum, and run is rhymingly 
])erverted to rumble. 

nimbler.—4. Prison : low : Australian : ca. 
1820-70. Brian Penton, Laudtakers, 1934. l*er- 
version of nimbo, n., 2. 

*rumboile or rumboyle. See romboyle {Did.). 
rumour I, it’s a (p. 715). Extant in Australia: 
B.. 1942. 

Rumpety. A ‘ Maurice Farman ” Shorthorn ” 
aircraft of the Great War ’ (1914 18) : R.F.(!. and 
R.A.F. (Jackson.) 

rumpty, adj. Excellent : Australian : since ca. 
1910. Baker. Often elaborated to mmptydooler. 
Ex :— 

rumtitum (p. 710) ; often written rum-ti-turn. 
It survived until early C. 20. Sinks, 1848, has 
rum ti turn vdlh the chill off (excellent), with a pun 
on the spirit rum. The term rumdi-turn is an 
elaboration of rum-turn, a rhyming rediijilication ol 
rum, adj , 1 (p. 712). The Australian rumpty is a 
coiTujition of rumti (short for rumtitum). 

run, V.—9. To desert (v.i.) : Naval : late C. 
19-20. Granville. Short for run away. 

run, get the. To be discharged from employ¬ 
ment: from ca. 1870. B. & L. 

run, give the. To dismiss from employment • 
8inc<‘ ca. 1875. Prom[)t»<'(l by prec. entr\. 

run a skirt ; frequent also as vbl n., running . . . 
To have a mistress : C. 20. (W. M(‘Kec, North of 

Suez, 1930.) Sec run and skirt in the Did. 
run away. Sec toe-biter. 

run big. More precisely, of a horse forced to race 
when too fat. 

run for one’s money, (get) a. ‘ Mod«‘rn humorous 
rclercnce to patent medicines like Kruschon’s Salts ’ 
(A. B. Petch, Aug. 22, 1940) : since ca. 1925. 

run off, have a. 'j’o urinate : Society and middle- 
class . since ca. 1930. Cl. the S.E. to run off the 
bath water and : - - 

run-out, have a. To urinate : C. 20. (Atkinson.) 
run out on.—2. To leave (someone) in the lurch : 
coll. ; C. 20. 

run straight. To remain faithful to one’s hus¬ 
band : Society 8. (from ca. 1870) *, by 1910, gen. 

coll. E.x the language of tin; Htal)|(\ 

run taper. See taper, run. 

run the rabbit. To obtain liquor, esp. if illicitly, 
after hours : Australian low : C. 20. B.. 1942. 

run the rule over. See rule over ..p. 712 and 

Addenda. 

run up (someone’s) arse. See rumble (someone’s) 

bumble. 

runcible. (Of w'omen) sexually attractive : since 
ca. 1925. ‘ Rhyming ’ on c*ntahle ; cf. also S.E. 

runrihle. spoon. 

runniel. See rawniel. 

♦running doss ; running skipper. That slciqiing 
place which, on a damp night, a tramp obtains by 
kicking a cow and lying down on the warm, dry 
spot vacated by the animal: tramps’ c.: C. 20. 
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raimmg rabbit. Any email object haulec dong 
a horizontal wire to enable trainee predictoi-Uyere 
to get practice in following a target: Anti-Aircraft: 
1938 I . H. & P. Ex ‘ the Dogs 
♦r unning nimble, the. The practice of a ‘ run¬ 
ning nimbler ’ : ca. 1770-1830. B. & L. 

running shoes, give (eomeone) his. To dismies 
from office : i^Jew Zealand political : ('. 20. B., 

1941. (T. run, get the. 
r unning skipper. See running doss, 
ninny. A coll., dating Irom (!a. 1910, and used 
as in Victor C-anning, Polycarj) tt Progress, 1935, 
‘ The ices had been runny with the heat.’ 

runty. A dwarf signal : ('aiiadian railroadmen's 
(— 1931). Adopted Irom U.S.A. 

niof. 2. Hence, four shillings : from ca. 1880. 
Rupert (p. 717). Also randy liuyeri : cf. randy 
/Or/mn/(s.v. Richard, 2 ; p. 097).—2. Hence, penis: 
Fojces’ : since ca. 190<S. 

rush, n., 4, and v., 4. (Of cattle.) A. or to, 
stamjiede : Australian coll. : late (\ 19-20. 

rush, V.—4. Sei* prec. entry. -5. To appropriate : 
Marlborcnigh ('ollcge : (\ 20. CT. senses 1, 3, on 
p. 717. 

rush a brew. r<» mak(‘ tea ; Army officers’ : 
1914 -18. S< «* brew, n., 3 (p. 92). 

rush of blood to the crutch, a. A sudden access 
ol amoi‘ous desiie ; since ca. 1930. (’1. ne.\t two 

phrases. 


rush of brains to the feet. A briglit idea : non- 
aristocratic jocularity : I'rom ca. 1903. W. L. 
George, The Making of an FJnglishman, 1914. 

rush of teeth to the head, a. Prominent teeth: 
facetious : since ca. 1925. 

rusher. —3. One who sets the pace for a gang of 
wairkers ; Australian Labour : since ca. 1920. B., 

1942. 

Russians or Rooshians. ‘ ^Vild horses, wild 
cattle’ (Bak(^r): Australian: late C. 19-20. A 
particularisation of Russian (p. 717) ; Kooshian : 

20 only. 

rusty, adj.—2. Amorous ; lecherous : Austra¬ 
lian : late (!. 19-20. (A. K. L. Wiltshire, lettiT of 

June 9, 1941.) 

rutty. In a, leading to, consisting of a meta- 
])horical rut, e.g. rnihj jobs : coll. : since c;a. 1930. 
Weekly Telegraph, April 27, 1946. 

rux, n. and v. : p. 718. Sense 2 of the n. as it 
stands should be imder the v. The correct sense 2 
of the II is ‘ noise, fuss, eti*. : B.N. Goll(*ge, Dart¬ 
mouth slang’: Granville.—3. In Public School s., 
rax up the. arse = a, or to. kick : sincii ca. 1880. 

ry dates from ca. 1860. Brewer's anecdotal 
origin may just concmvubly be correct. 

ryder diuaves more prob. e.\ Komany ruder, to 
clothe : B. L. 

ryebuck or rybuck. IMiall} ribuck (p. 696). 


S 


S.F.A. Sweet Fanny Adams, i.e. nothing : C. 20. 
Gerald Kersh, Bill ydson, 1942. See Fanny Adams 
ip. 2(ki). 

S.O.B. ■ 2. ‘ Slut or bust ’ (see ji. 758) : since ca. 
1925. 

S.O.B.’s. Silly Old Buggers, i.e. Wardn>om 
officers o\cr the advama'd age of .39: Xaval 
officers’ : since ca. 1914. (Granville.) ('outrasl 

B.Y.F.’s. 

S.O.S. —2. A member of the Australian Signal 
Gor]»K : Australian soldiers'; 1939 +. B., 1942. 

S.P. joint. A startmg-])ricc betting-shoji ; .Aus¬ 
tralian sjiorting ; 20. Baker. 

S.S. ; P.P. ’ Shimmy ’ showing ; ]»etticoat 
pec'jiing ; hortat-ory <‘.pp. from one girl to another, 
m ref. t<> dress disarranged : ca. 1895-1915. 
Petticoats have heen discarded. 

S.U.E. See servants’ imited effort. 

S.W.A.K. ' Sealed with a kiss ’ on the back of 
an i nveloyie: coll.: late G. 19—20. Also S’. 11 ..l.A./v., 
where L. loving. 

sa soldi. Sixjience : see sa in Diet. 

Sabu. See Nabu. 

sac. A .vurcharine tablet : coll, (domestic, and 
small traders') ; heard in 1917, but not gen. until 
1942. 

sack, V., 2 (p. 720). An early record : Chaplains 
Twenty-Third Report of the Preston House of 
Correction (in a prisoner’s statement), 1846. 

sack, get the. To be dismissi'd Irom employ¬ 
ment : an early example occurs in Sessions, Aug. 23, 
1843. 

lya pk ’em up men. Besurrectionists : ca. 1830- 
70. Harvey Graham, Surgeons All, 1939. 
sack of * taters. A stick of (smaU) bombs. 


e.g. incendiaries; K.A.F. : 1939 p. 11. &; P. 

Humorous. Deliven d like groceries. 

sad. —2. ‘ Don't be sad . . . Don’t be mean,’ 
(’. P. Wittstoek, letter ot May 23, 1946 : South 
African : G. 20, T.(*. don be so serious that you 

can't be generous : ef. Dutch sadie kluss, ‘ a dull 
<l<>g 

safack, properly ’safack. It's a fact: Cockney 
s<)l. ; G. 19-20. Michael Harrison, What Are. We. 
Waiting For?, 1939. ('ompare sard. 

*safe. (Gen. the safi.) Inside waistcoat yiockct : 
c. ; late C. 19-20. ICsp. among pickyiocki'ts. 

safe as . . ., as (p. 721) : as safe, as the bank occurs 
in Boxiana, III, 1818 : there, it is written . . . 
Bank, w^hich implies the Bank of England, a phrase 
that, therefore, dates yirob. from lati^ IS. 

saha ! Good-mght ! .- X+\h 1: late G. 19-20. 
{Weekly Telegraph, Nov. 1942.) E.v Maltese. 

Sahara. ' Tall person . . . (miles and miles of 
blow^ all),’ The Caj)c Times, June 3, 1946 : South 
African : C. 20. 

sail close to the wind has in the Royal Navy 
llaB-i tk 19-20) a specific coll, sense ; ‘ to take risks 
with Naval Law Granville. 

sailor is a Regular Army term of ca. 1855-1910. 
‘ A sailor ” was the slang term for any person 
whose nature was so generous, and whoso finances 
80 sound, as to allow the quaffing of many cups at 
his personal charge,’ Robert Blatchford, My Life in 
the Army, 1910. 

sailor’s best friend, a. A hammock ; Naval: 
C. 20. Granville records the pleasant tradition 
that, ‘ if properly lashed Avith seven regulation 
marline hitches it ‘ will keep him afloat for 
twenty-four hours Cf. saflor’s friend (p. 722). 
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sailor^s prick. Sec salt’s pricker bolow. 

St Lubbock’s Day shouUl be ‘ August ’ -not ‘ a * 
—‘ Bank floliday 

St Martin’s (le Grand). A hand ; J^ondoners’ 
rhyming s, ; late (’. 19-20. 

St Peter’s son (p. 723). llather of ca. 1710- 
1850. 

St Stephen’s hell. Ware explains thus : ‘ When 
the Parnellite “ split took ])laee, the Irish Nation¬ 
alist members “ discussed " in this chamber for 
many days—the noise resulting in the bestowal by 
the lower officials of this title upon the room in 
question.’ 

Saints (p. 723), 2. A more prob. etymology 
resides in the fact that the original name of the 
Cdub was Southampton St Mary's Football (’lub. 

salam ; salams. Tncorroet for salaam (v.) and 
salaams, implying as they do a wrong ])r()n. ; the 
former occurs in Smyth's Sailor's Word Boole, 1867. 

sale, make a. To vomit : Australian low ; C. 20. 
B., 1942. 

Sally ; Sally Ann . A Salvation Army hostel or 
canteen : (h 20. The short form occurs in .Fames 
Curtis, What Immortal Hand, 1939. 

Sally Fairy Ann ! It doesn’t maton- ! : Army : 
1915-18. An occ. variant of san fairy gnn (Diet.). 

Sally Thompson. A shearer's cook ; Australian 
rural ; since ca. 1910. B., 1942. 

*salmon. —3. A corpse fished from a river (esp. 
the Thanujs) : water rats’ c. : mid-C. 19-20. 
B.& L. 

Salmon and Gluckstein. 3'he Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau, heavy German cruisers : K.A.F. : 1941- 
2. By ‘ Jlobsori-Jobson ', on the well-known firm 
of tobacconists. 

salmon trout. \'arianf of salmon and trout, esp. 

in sense 3 gout ’) : C. 20. 

salt, n.— 3. Money collected at Montem : Eton¬ 
ians’: from ca. 1790. Spy. 1825; B. & L. -4. 

‘ Plain tobacco to mix with dagga,’ P. Wittstock. 
letter of May 23, 1946. South African c. : C. 20. 

salt, V., 4 (p. 723) occurs I'julier — in, e.g., Wm 
Kelly, Life in Victoria, 1859. 

*salt and rob. Assault and robbery : South 
Afri(!an c. : C. 20. The Gapr Times, May 23, 1946. 

salt cat. A mess of ‘ old mortar, cumin seed, 
and wine ’ for birds to ])eck at ; bird-fancKTs’ : 
mid-C. 19-20. B. & L. 

salta-di-banCO is C. 17 erroneous for saltimbanco. 
O.E.l). 

Saltash luck (p. 724) : also S. catch : fA 20. 
Granville, ‘ A wet stern and no fish ’.—'I'here is a 
pun : ‘ 8alt(-wct) aise ’. 

salt’s pricker (p. 774). Tla^ rolled leaf tobacco 
tightly bound with marline as put u]) by seamen 
m the li.N. was known to their friends ashore to 
whom thi'y smuggled it as sailors' prick, ex the 
shape. 

salvage (p- 724). Also gen. Australian : B., 1942. 
Salvation Navy, the. The Royal Navy : since 
ca. 1916. Ex ‘ Thank God, we’ve got a Navy ! ’ 
salvo. ‘ A “ 8nai)])y come-back ” which, in 
an argument, com^ilelely floors your opponent ’ 
(Granville) : Naval ofTicers’ : since ca. 1938. Cf. 
the R.A.F.’s shoot down in flames. 

same here ; same there. What you say apphes 
equally to mo ; to you : resp. from ca. 1880 and 
from ca. 1870, the latter being orig. a tailors’ c.p. 
B. & L. 

[sampsman is B. & L.’s error for scampsmau 

(Z>?cA).] 


Samson. A combined magnetic and acoustic 
mine : Naval: 1940 +. Very powerful. 

sanakatowzer. Anything very big; e.g. ‘ a 
sanakatowzer of an apple ’ : Milton Junior School, 
Bulawayo ; since ca. 1925. An excellent example 
of arbitrary coinage that does yet evoke the idea 
of great size. 

sanctimoody. Sanctimonious and moody: mostly 
Nonconformists’ : C. 20. With a more than casual 
glance at the American evangelists, Ira David 
Sankey (1840-1908) and Dwight L. Moody (1837- 
99), who, at their meetings, used their own hymnals, 
8acred Songs (1873) and Gospel Hymns (1875-91). 

sand-happy. Odd or eccentric as a n'sult of 
long service in the desert: Army : 1942 3. Cf. 
bomb-happy. 

sand-hog. See bends, the, 2. 
sand-rat. A mouhh'r in a foundry : engineers’ : 
from ca. 1875. B. & L,—2. An Indian Army term, 
dating from ca. 1880. Riidiards, ‘ . . . These 
native girls, who being in the last stages of the 
dreaded disease and rotten inside and out, only 
appeared after dark. These were the sand-rats 
and it w.aa a horrible form of suicidts to go wuth 
them.’ 

sand-scratch. I'o look for feminine company . 
Australian low : since ca. 1925. Baker. 

sandbag Mary Ann I It doesn’t matter': 
Army : 1915-18, A variant—cf, Sally Fairy Aan-- 
of sanfairyann (p. 726). 

Sandies. Bee Sandy, 2, in the Diet. 
sandman. A footjiad, a ‘ sandbagger ’ ; Aus¬ 
tralian : since ca. 1920. B., 1942. 

sandy blight (p. 726), Since late (J. 19, as Sidney 
J. Baker tells me. By 1940, Standard Australian. 
Sandy Brown. See ‘ Nicknames ’. 
sandy hooker. A Nelson-born musterer of she-ep ; 
Canterbury and Marlborough shepherds’ (New 
Zealand) late C. 19-20. B., 1941. Why ? 

sanny. Sanatorium : Public Schools’ : (A 20. 
Santa Claus. A ‘ sugar daddy ’ (rich elderly man 
keiqung or assisting a 5 ’oung mistress) : since ca. 
1920. 

sap-head, adj. See ‘ Epithets ’. A coll, verging 
on S.E. 

sap the tlas. A Cockney c.p. ‘ used when the 
drink does not go round freely ’ ; ca. 1880 -1910. 
B. & L. Back s. for pass the salt. 

sard, properly 'sard. It’s hard : Cockney sol. : 
late (A 19-20, Michael Harrison, What Are Wc, 
Waiting For ? 1939, ‘ “ ’sard to say, boy ” ’. Com¬ 
pare safack and sri. 

saidine tin. —2. A Bren Gun carrier ; Army : 
since ca. 1938. H. & P. Humorous.— 3, A tor¬ 
pedo-carrying’plane : R.A.F. ; 1939 -j . Jackson. 
—4. A submarine : Naval (lower-deck) : 1939 -f . 
Granvilh*. Gf. sense 1 (p. 727). 

sarga (p. 727) was orig. an Arabic jironunciation, 
adopted by the Regulars. 

sass, get too much. To become ‘ too bold, or 
pow^erful, or wicked ’ : ‘ English negro s.’ of the 
West Coast of Africa : from ca. 1870. B. & L. 
I.c. ‘ sauce ’. 

SaSSO, the. The Senior Air Staff Officer : R.A.F. 
coll. : 1936 -f . Partridge, 1945. Ex the initials 
by which he is usually referred to : S.A.S.O. 

satchel-arsed fellow ; satchel-arsed son of a 
whore. A man fitted by Jon Bee’s indictment in 
1823 : ‘ Some chaps put on certain habiliments iu 
a very bag-like manner ’ : t by 1900. 
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Sat'dV» Sat’day. Saturday: illiteraU, esp. 
('oeknoyfi’ : (\ 19-20. (I’ugh.) 

Saturday afternoon soldiers. The Horao G >ard: 
Army : 1940-5. Cf. 

Saturday night sailors. ‘ Lowt r-dotk pre 1939 

wvv, of th(* Uoyal Maval Volunteer Reserve ’ 
^(h’anville). C'ompare the R.A.F.’s Week-End Air 
Force. 

saucepan lid. £1 : f'. 20. Rhyming on quid. 
saucer, off one's. Not in tlie humour; indiH- 
])osed ; AuKtraliau ; ca. lKOO-1910. B. & L.—2. 
( Vazy ; Aust.ralian : 20. B., 1942. 

*sauney. A variant of sawney, 2 {Diet.). 
sausage, H.—4. A draught-exeludor })laced at 
loot of a door ; domc'Htic eoll. : V. 20. Kx shape. 

sausage, V. 3'o ('aah ; eH[>. sauwujc a goose's^ to 
eaHh a elieque ; low : from ea. 1920. Abbr. 
fujumge and mash, ihyming s., to cash, itself dating 
from ca. IS70. Moreovei'. goos('s = goose's nech, 
rhyming .s. (late ('. 19 20) for a eh(‘(pi(‘. 

sausage, not to have a. To be ju nmless, esp. 
t(“mporari)y : fi'orn ea. 1927. (Peter ('hambiTlain.) 

.See |)ree. entry. 

sausage game. A (human game : billiards- 
players' : from ea. 1S70; ob. li. k L. 

sausage machine, the. A synonym ol mincing 
machine. 

sausages. Fetters ; low : ca. 1820-(>5. Snds, 
1848. Shajie ; string of sausagi's a chain.—2. 
Side whiskers ; mid-('. 19-20. 

sav. A saveloy: low; C. 20. (.lames Curtis, 
The thU Krd, 193(5.) 

save one’s bacon. See bacon, save one’s (Diet.). 
saved by his clergy. See ‘ Tavern terms 4. 
Saveloy, the. The Savoy Hotel : London taxi- 
drivers’ : .since ca, 1910. Herbert Hodge, 1939. 
savings, take up. See take up. 

*saw them off. 3’o snore ; to sle(‘p soundly : 
('. 20 e. •, ea. Hi40, low s. John NVorby, Spu's 
JWogress, 1939. Fx the noise made with a saw 
elumsil> handled. 

sawdust bloke. A circus nder : circus t oll. : 
from ca. 1800. 11. & L. 

sawn off. (Of a person) short ; small; Services 
(esp. K.A.F.) coll. : since ca. 1920. H. k P. I.e. 
truncated. 

sawn off at the waist, should be. An R..A.F. 
c.p. applied to a ‘ dumb ’ girl : since ca. 1930. 

sawyer. ‘ The rejudsive grasshojiper called u'cia 
by thi‘ Maoris,’ B., 1941 : New Zealand : since ca. 
1880. 

sax. —2. Six])ence : Australian: since ca. 1920. 

B., 1942. (T. : 

saxpence !, bang goes (p. 729). Rather, re¬ 
popularised by Lauder ; originated by Charles 
Keene in Punch, Dec. 5, 18(58. 

say, 1 (p. 729). Earlier in Mayhew, 1, 1851. 
say it again ! I heartily agree with jmu : tailors’ 

c.p. : from ca. 1870. B. k L. 
say one’s piece. See piece. 

say-so. A leader or chief ; a boss : Australian : 
since ca. 1930. B., 1942. ‘ I say so, do it ! ’ 

saying one’s prayers, be. To be scrubbing the 
floor : jocular domestic : late C. 19-20. 

scab, V.—2. V.t., to treat as ‘ scabs ’ : from ca. 
1906. Francis E. Brett Young, Pilgrim's Rest, 
1922, ‘ [The rioting strikers] went away, saying 
they’d come back again and scab us to-night.’ 

scabby. —5. Hence, a non-Union worker : Aus¬ 
tralian : since ca. 1910. B., 1942. 

scads. Much ; e.g. ‘ scads of money ’ : adopted. 


semp 

ca. 1935, from TT.S.A., esp. by would-be ‘ slick : 
thriller-writers. 

scalawag (see l)ict.) is prob. cognate with, or a 
survival of, the t Scottish scurryvaig, a vagabond : 
itself perhaps ex L. scurra vagus, a wandering 
buffoon (D.E.D.). 

scalded-cat raids. German air-raids of 1943 and 
earlier half of 1944 : that period. F(;aring in vasion, 
the Germans were juniyiy ; tlu'y made numicrons 
tip-and-run raids. 

scale, V.—5. Hence, to swindle : Australian ; 
sir^e ca. 1920. B., 1942.—6. Hcnco (?), to ride 

illicitly free on train, tram, bus : Australian : since 
ea. 1920. Baker. 

Scale ’em Comer. ‘ A George Street corner, 
near ('entral Station. Sydney ’—where appoint¬ 
ments arc not kept : since ca. 1920. Baker. 

scale on. To treat (someone) sarcastically ; 
Shrewsbury ; since mid-1930’s, Marples. 

scaler.—2. Hence (?), a thief, a swindler: Aus- 
trahaii low : since ca. 1920.—3. One Avho rides 
illicitly free on train, bus, etc. ; Australian low’ : 
since early 1920's. B., 1942. Ex sense 6 of the v. 

scale. 

scalp ticket. Return half of a train or bus ticket: 
Australian : since ca. 1920. Baker. 

Scan. ‘ A Scandinavian printing machine in¬ 
vented by a native of Stockholm ’ : printers’ : from 
ca. 1870; ob. B. k L. 

Scaudinoogian. An occ.. mainly nautical, form 
of Scandihoofian {Did.). William McFee, Sailors 
of Port an f, 1930. 

scanty. Allowance of bread (ca. 1870-1905) ; a 
small loaf for study tea on Sundays (since ca. 1905) : 
Rossall School, Marples. 

scapali is a variant ol scaparey, q.v. at Johnny 
Scaparey {Diet.). 
scapathy. Si e orkneyitis. 
scarce, make oneself (p. 731). (^irose, 1785, is 
the earliest authority, for the supposed Smollett 
(piotation occurs, as the O.E.I). has shown, in 
Malkin’s translation, 1809, of Gil Bias. 

Scarecrow Patrol, the. (’oastal Command’s 
pat rol by Hornet iMoths and Tiger Moths in Scjit.- 
Dee. 1939: Coastal ( omiiiand : 1939; ob. Ex 

their pathetic inadetpiacy to the immensity of the 
task. 

scared fartless. Admit tedly much afraid : ( Cana¬ 
dian : ('. 20. 

scarlet slugs. Tracer-tin' from Bofors anti-air¬ 
craft guns: Services (esji. R.A.F.) : 1939 +. 

H. & P., ‘ Apt name ’. 

scat. But as serani, q.v. in Diet., is an abbr. of 
S.E. scramble, so prob. is seat an abbr. of S.E. 
scatter; likewise v.i.—2. Tn the R.A.F. (1939 +), 
to take off in a hurry. Partridg<‘, 1945. 

scatter. —2. J’o make water; proletarian: from 
ca. 1860. B. & L. 

scatters, the. l)iarrha*a ; get the scatters, to feel 
very nervous : Naval : C. 20. ‘ Taffrail ’, The 

Sub, 1917. 

scatty (p. 731). Earlier in J. W. Horsley, I 
Remember, 1912. In W. H. Davies, Beggars, 1909, 
the sense appears to bo rather that of ‘ short- 
tempered ’, as if from scotty (p. 735). 

scavenge. —2. To cadge money, or to thieve in a 
petty way : Australian : since ca. 1925. B., 1942. 

scent, on the. On the mad ; travelling about : 
Bhi*w- and circus-men’s : from ca. 1865. B, & L. 
schill. See Shill. 

'^BChip. Win© : South African c. : C. 20 ; by 
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1945, low 8. ‘ Prob. from a brand of sherry— 

“ Ship Sherry ('• P. Wittstock, letter of Mav 23, 

1946. 

SChizo. A schizophrenic : psychologists', esp. 
psychiatrists’, coll. : since ca. 1925. Nigel Balchiti, 
Mine Own Executioner, 1945. 

SChlemihl. A booby : .Jewish coll. : late t'. 19- 
20. Ex Yiddish. 

*SCllleilt. An impostor: c. : from ca. 1921. The 
Pawnshop Murder. Ex : 

*SChlent, V.i. To double-cross ; to be evasive 
for illicit ends : c. ; from ca. 1920. Ibid. Ex 
schlenter (Diet.), 

schlepper-in. A barker (see barker, 3, in Diet.): 
orig. and mainly .lewish : 20. 

SChlog (or slog) it on. To raise the yn-ice extor- 
tionately : Australian : since ca. 1925. B.. 1942. 

Schmitter. A Mosscrschmitt aircraft (a German 
fighter) : Services : 1939-45. 

SChnifter, a drink, is a variant of snifter (Diet.), 
in sense 1. E.g. in Henry Holt, Murder at the 
Bookstall, 1934. 

SChoolie (or -y). —3. An Edm'ation Officer: 
Army and R.A.E. : since ca. 1890 in the Army, 
where coll, for ‘ (Army) schoolmaster ’ ; since ca. 
1920 in the Navy, says Granville ; and since ca. 
1930 in the R.A.F. (Partridge, 1945.) 

Schoolie, V.t. To inflict a prefects’ beating on (a 
boy) : Scottish Public Schools’ : ( \ 20. iaii Miller, 
Sediool Tie, 1935. Ex ri., 2 (Diet.). 

schooner on the rocks (p. 732). Earlier in 
‘ Taffrail'. An o(!c. variant is schooner on a rw'k, 
as in The Birmingham Mail, Eeb. 24, 1939. 

schooner orgy; hermaphrodite brig ; bastard 
brig. A coaster : nautical, csj). Naval : from ca. 
1860. B. k L. 

schuffle-hunter. See shnffle-hunter. 

scissor-grinder. R(‘(!orded earlier by ‘ Taffrail ’, 

SCiver. A shoemaker’s knife : shoemakers’ : 
from ca. 1890. A corniiition of chiver (Diet.). 

SCOach. Rum : Regular Army : late 0. 19-20. 
Why ? 

scone (yiron. skf'm). A dideetive : Australian 
low : since ca. 1920. B., 1942. Also hot scone. ~ 2. 

See sconer. 

scone-hot, adj. and adv. An intensive, whether 
favourable (‘ He's scone-hot at cricket ’), unfavour¬ 
able (‘ unreasonable ; extortionate ’), or neutral 
(‘ Go for someone scone-hot ’—vigorously) : Aus¬ 
tralian : since ca. 1925. Baker. Newly baked 
Bcorios are both hot and delicious. 

sconer. ’ An> skull-thrcatening bumyier,’ Ray 
Robinson, Between Wickets, 1946 : Australian 
cricketfirs’ ; since ca. 1925. Ex Austrahan s. 
scone, th(; head (C. 20). 

scoop the pool. To make a ‘ killing ’ : financial 
coll. ; C. 20. Ex gambling. 

SCOrchy. Discoloured: (’hrist’s Hosyiital coll.: 
since ca. 1840. Marples. Ex scorched. 

score, n.- 4. ‘The number of drinks consumed 
or the bill to be paid,’ H. k P. ; Services coll. : 
since ca. 1915. Ex sense 1.— 5. See what^S the 
score. 

Scotch bed, make a. To I'old blankets into the 
form of a sk eping-bag : Forces’ : since ca. 1918. 
Economical conservation of heat. (Atkinson.) 

Scotch mist. —2. A sarcastic c.y). of the Services 
(esp. the R.A.F.), implying that one is either 
‘ seeing things ’ or failing to see things ho ought to 
see: since ca. 1925. H. k P., 1943; Partridge, 
1945, ‘ “ Can’t you see my tajies ? What do you 


think they are—Scotch mist ? ” Sometimes fog is 
u.sed instead of Scotch mist.' —2. Hence, of noise ; 
R.A.F.: 1940 -p. ‘A bomb falls. “What was 

that ? ’’—“ Well, it wasn’t Scotch . . . mist 
W/(Vlr R. P, McDouall, letter of March 17, 1945. 

Scotch peg.—2. Occ. for ‘ egg ’: rhyming : 
C. 20. 

Scotchy (p. 735). More jirob., C. 19-20. My 
earliest ‘ conlirmation however, is Sessions, July 9, 
18.56. 

Scottish (p. 735) is defined in Sinks, 1848, as 
‘ savage, wiki, chagrined ’. 

scouce or scouse or scowse. See skowse. 
Scouseland. Liverpool : nautical and (Liver¬ 
pool) dockers’ : late C. 19-20. Cf. SCOUSe (p. 735). 

SCOIlSy or SCOWSy. Mean, stingy : (Jhrist’s 
Ho.spital : sinci* ca. 1860 ; ob. Marples, ‘ Perhaps 
scabby -f- lousy ’. 

SScOwegian. A seaman of any Scandinavian 
country: C. 20. Granville. Cf. Scandinoogian. 

scrag, V., 4, ‘ to manhandle ’ : earlier in Sessions, 
May 1835.—5. To scratch (an entry, an event) : 
Shrewsbury : since ca. 1936. Marples. 

scram is also short for the official scramble, 
wrongly classified in The Reader's Digest of Feb. 
1941 as s. : (of aircraft) to take off: R.A.F.: 
since 1939. Article by E. P. in The New Statesman, 
.Sept. 19, 1912. 

scramble, n. A dog-fight (p. 230) : R.A.F. 
19.39 ■ , but never very much used. Berrey ; 
Jackson. 

scramble, v. To use the scrambler, an ajiparatus 
for distorting telephone conversations : Army 
1939 . 

scrambled egg (R.A.F. : sinci* ca. 1930) is the 
wearer (rnentioiK'd by .Jackson) of:— 
scrambled eggs. ‘ The ornate gold oak leaves 
on the peak of an Air Gommodore’s cap [actually 
on that of any officer from Group-Captain upwards] 
are called “ scrambled eggs ’’,’ Hector Bolitho in 
The English Digest, Feb. 1941 : R.A.F. : since ca. 
1925. 

scran, adj. ‘ A Naval word meaning “ good 
H. k P. : since ca. 1920. Prob. ex scran, n., 2 
and 4, 5 (Diet.). 

scrape, ' a predicament is not -desjute many 
people’s impression—unconventional ; it is (faun 
liar) S.E. 

scraper ring. ‘ The middle or half-nng on the 
cufls of a Squadron-Leader’s tunic ’ ; R.A.F. : 
since ca. 1920. Jackson, ‘ In a piston there is a 
compression ring, an oil-retaining ring and a middh*, 
or scraiier, ring ’. 

scrapper goes back to fifty years earlier : B. k L. 
scratch, n.—4. A housemaid : Christ,'s Hospital : 
since ea. 1890. Marples.—5. 'J'he Captain’s Secre¬ 
tary : Naval : C. 20. Granville. Also Sec. 

scratch, V. To go fast, travel rapidly : Aus¬ 
tralian : since ca. 1920. Baker. Like a sprinter 
from the scratch-mark ? 

scratch !, have a. A ‘ c.p. of satirical encourage¬ 
ment to someone at a loss for answer oi‘ information ’ 
(Atkinson) : V. 20. Lx advice to a man stirring 
uneasih as if at the bite of a flea. 

^scratched, have one’s back. See back scratched, 
scratcher, n.— 3 (p. 737). Also in the Army ; 
1939 -1-.—4. A toe : Anglo-Irish : C. 19. ‘ A 

Real Paddy ’, Life in Ireland, 1822.—5. Usually 
pi., scratchers. The hand (Boxiana, IV, 1824) : 
ea. 1815-60. 

scratching, be. To be in a dilemma, a quandary : 
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Australian : sinc e ca. 1910. B„ 1942. Like a hen, 
scratchinfT about for food. 

scratching rake. A ('.omb : proletarian: from 
ea. 1H70 ; ob. B. & L. 

scream, V. Sense 1 derives ex :—2. (Of a thie f, 
robbed by another) to apply to the police : e. : 
from ca. isSh. Whemee : 

♦scream the place down. To go to Scotland Yard 
to report one’s loss : c. : from ca. 1900. 

screamer.—0. A whistling bomb : civihans and 
Services: Sc'jit. 1940-1. II. T. A ‘terror 
b(»nib ’ with a scream-producing device. 

screamer over the target. A man tliat sees 
danger evcTywhere and is constantly drawing 
attcuition to it ; K.A.K. : 1940 | . 

screaming downhill, vbl n. ‘ Making a yiower 
dive in a lighter aircraft,’ H. cV T. : 11.A.K. : since 
ea. 1938. A whistling noisi* is caused by the wind 
and fierhajis by the projieller. 

screw, n.—12. A glance, a look ; esp. take a 
crew at, q.v. 

SCrew«-driver. A hammer : ciaryientc rs’ and 
joiners' jocularity : late ('. 19 20. 

screwed. 2. Ilroken-U]) with hard work: .\us- 
tralian : ('. 20. Ih, 1942. Cl. .sr/vie, a worn-out 
horse ? 

scribe. —4. A lorger : c. : 20. F. D. Sharpe, 

y'/u f lying Sc/aad, 1938. 

SCrigger. Scripture : ('hrist’s Hosjiital : since 
ca. 19or>. Marpli's. By ‘ the Oxford -cr'. 

♦scroof, Y.i. 'I’o spunge or live on a person ; 
\.l., .'tcroof iiuf/i : c. . ca. 1810-1910. B. & L. 
I’crliajis i‘\ scroof, n. (/>/c/.). Whence SCrOOfer, a 
]»arasit(‘ : same status and ficriod. 

scrub, n.~3. A Hinall (dirty or slovenly) boy: 
(Jhrist's Hospital : since ca. 1800. Marjdes. Cf. 
sense 1 (]), 739). 

scrub, V.— -1. lisp, in scrub it!, cancel it ’ ; forget 
it ! . SeiMces (esp. B.A.K.) : since ca. 193<h H. & 
F. l.c. wash it out (as, e.g,, with a siuiibbing 
brush).-—f). To reprimand : IS’aval : late ('. 19-20. 
Granville. 

scrub COCkie. A small farmer working land 
mainly covered Avitli trees, or other rough land: 
Australian coll. : C. 20. B., 11H2. 

scrub out. V -i., to cease to be friends : low : 
from ca. 1919. J.c. to wash it (Iriendship) out. 

scrub round. 'To agree to forget ; to omit, to 
cancel, ignore: Services: since ca. 1935-C. ob. 
II. & P. Elaboration of scrub, v., 4. Also scrub 
all round.—-'!. To tak(» evasive action: 1939 : ; 
B.A.E. : .Tackson. Not general, because f>f con- 
iusion with sense 1. In the Navy, howe\er, the 
term is Irequently used (Granville, 1945), 

scrubbed, get.~2. To be sc^verely reprimanded or 
punished: Naval: V. 20. ‘ Tallrail The Sub, 

1917. Gf. sense 1 at get scrubbed (p. 325). 

scrubbers ! That's finished, exists no longer : 
B.A.F. c.p. : since early 1930’s. Jackson. Ex 
scrub, V., 4, prob. via scrub Vr ! 

scruff, V.— 2. To manhandle ; to attack : Aus¬ 
tralian coll. : lat(^ G. 19-20. B., 1942. l.e. take 

by the scruff (d th(? neck. 

scrum, n.—2. Hence, a crowd or a ‘ rag ’ ; Bug by 
School : from the IHSO’s.—3. A threejienny bit : 
Australian : G. 20. Baker. 

scrunch. Food ; esp. sweets (lollies) ; Aus¬ 
tralian . since ca. 1920. Baker. (T. scruncher 
{Diet.). 

*SCUe. Handle Holme, 1088, lists this as a 
variant of skew (Diet.). 


sculling around (p. 740). Earlier in ‘ Taflfrail 
The Sub, 1917. 

scum, n. A ‘ fag ’ ; uciv scum, a new boy : 
Shrewsbury : G. 20. Marplcs. 

scurf, adj. (Of labour) cheap : Gocknevs’ : ca. 
1845 -90. Mayhew, TT, 1851. Gf. the n., 2‘(p. 740). 

SCUrze. ‘ Generic term lor the whisker<*d ’ (Gran¬ 
ville) : Naval : since ca. 1925. There is a ref. 
prob. to furze, perhaps to scythe. 

scutcher. Anything very ln.rge or, esp., very 
good; adj., excellent ; Australian : since ca. 1910. 
B . 1912. ? scotcher, something ‘ killing ’ (to 

s<*)tch a snake). 

scuttle, V.—^8, To dis;i])pear : B.A.F. coll. : 
since ca. 1938. H. & P. Gf. senses 1 and 5.—9. 
To fail (a candidate) : (\ip(' 'I’ovmi University ; ca. 
1940-5.—10. V. reflexive, to make oni'self scarce : 
ibid. : ca. 1940 5. Prof. \^^ S. Mackie, in The 
Cape Argus, July 4, H)4fi. 

scuttle, to carry tales ; SCUttle-cat, a sneak : 
Christ’s Hospital ; since ca, 1870. Marjiles. 

’se.--2. Am; children’s mil.: G. 19 20 ; per¬ 
haps from G. 15. Also dial. 

se for ihs is a characteristic of Cockney speech. 
Thus m V\’. P(*tt Bidge, Monl SuCly, 1898 : ‘ 1 was 
m th(* 'ors|)ital lor mouse and monse.’ 

sea daddy. A staid rating ; Naval : since ca, 
HfOO. Granville. ‘ f’sually a badgeman who acts 
as mentor to new entries 

Sea-Gallopers’ Society, the. 'Tin* Imperial Mari¬ 
time League, set Liji (ca. 1901) in opposition to the 
Navy League. 

sea-gull. S(‘e seagull (hid.). 
seabees. B.A.F. nun serving with the Navy: 
P.m 5. Gordon Holman. Stand by to Beach, 1944. 

seagull on. Svnonvm of pigeon on : Australian ; 
G. 20. B., 1942'. 

seat.—2. the seat is the hi]) pocket ; c. : late 
(', 19-20. l.e. in ])ickpocketing. Gf. outer, q.v. 

second,u.— 2. (.Also adj.) Second-hand ; .vmirtJs, 
secontl-haml goods ; dcaliars' coll. : G. 19-20. 

second dicky. —2. Heine, Beservo pilot in an 
aircraft: Air Force; since ea. 1938. dackson. 
(Don't give yoursell away by speaking of a ‘first 
dicky —the term docs not exist.) 

second-hand daylight. The light of another 
world: non-aristocratic : ca. 1890-1910. B. & L. 
Ex a music-hall .song. Gf. second-hand sun m Diet. 
second horse, the. See hot seat, 
secret works. Automatic air-brake a])])lication : 
(’anadian railroadmen's (-- 1931). Ironic. 

sedulous ape. A writer that, aiming at a ciTtain 
])eriodical, mutates the 8tyk‘, arrangement, etc,, 
of its articles : authors’ coll, : since ca. 1925. 

see a man about a dog. —2. Often, too, in answer 
to an inconvenient question about one’s destination : 
G. 20. 

see anything, as in ‘ Have you seen anything ? ’ 
— ' Have you had your monthly courses ? ’ : a 
lower and lower-middle class feminine euphemism : 
niid-G. 19-20 , by 1910, coll. 

see Mrs Murphy. See Mrs Murphy, 
see-o. See seeo (Diet.). 

see off (p. 742) : Much used in the Navy. Gran¬ 
ville.—2. To defeat (in, e.g., a boat race) : Naval ; 
C. 20. Granville. Gurrent among Cambridge 
undergraduates at least as early as 1930, as in 
‘ 1 had an affair with a Buick near Beading, but 
as he can’t corner, I saw him off through that esses 
bend ’ (passed him in his de.spite), 
see the shine by moonlight. To take a night 
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walk with a female companion : Australian: 
since ca. 1925. Baker. The shine on the water of 
sea or river or billabong. (More poetics than most 
Australian s.) 

see (a newspaper) to bed. To set the presses 
in motion for the printing of an edition : journal¬ 
istic ; C. 20. 

see you I An rev'oir ! : Australian coll. : since 
ca. 1930. Baker. T.e. I shall see you : ef. I’ll be 
seeing you ! 

seen the French king, to have. See ‘ Tavern 
terms § 8. 

segS on the dooks. l\'ork-(“allused hard akin, or 
callosities, on the hands : Servicea, esp. Army : 
aince ca. 1939. H. & P., ‘ I’erv po]ndar amongst 
transport drivers Nee dukes { Diet.) ; mj or 
is North Country dial., ? <‘\ Fr. sec, ‘ dry 
seksion. A section : Regular Armv sol. : ca. 
1880-1912. 

Selbome’s Light Horse. Recorded earlier in 
‘ Tatfrail ’, who makes the nickname clearer : 
‘ The “ C.I.V.’s ” or “ Selhoriie’a liight Horse ”... 
are . . . the names given to the temporary aervu^e 
ordinary seamen who enter«'d the Navy for five 
years while Lord S(‘lhorne was First Lord of the 
Admiralty. The scheme was brought in soon after 
the South African War, hence the names.’ 

sell a pup and hold the baby (both m Dtct.) are 
both, perhaps rather fortuitously than significantly, 
anticipated in this refrain of a late 17 or early 
C. 18 ballad (Ro.xburghe, xxxi, 8) : 

‘ This Lady of Pleasure she got all my treasure, 
Adzooka ! she left me the dog to hold.’ 

sellout, v.i. To vomit ; Australian : C. 20. B.» 

1942. 

selling !, not. Sec I’ll bite, 
s’elp me. Bill Arline ! ; s’elpmetater ! Synonyms 
ofs’elpmeBob ! : proletarian ; reaj). ca. 1870-1910 
and from ca. 1855 (ob.). 

s’lp me Bob ! EarUer in B(‘nj. Webster, Th^ 
Golden Farmer, 1833. 

send it down, Davy lad ! A Regular Army 
variant of send it down, David : p. 209. 

send me ! (p. 744). Also used by Birmingham 
schoolboys as early as 1890. ‘ I think it must be 

from God send . . ., i.e. “ grant Dr C. T. Onions, 
jiostcard of dune 13, 19.39, 

sender (]). 744). Much earlier; it occurs in 
]io.daiia, II, 1818, as pugilistic s. and it prob. 
dates from ca. 1805 or a few years earlier. 

sengwich. Sandwich : Goekney sol. : from ca. 
1870. (Anstey, Voces FopuU, 11, 1892.) 

senior scribe, the. The N.G.O. in charge of the 
Orderly Room : R.A.F. (mostly officers’) : since 
ca. 1930. Jackson. Humorous. ( T. owner’s scribe. 

sensitive plant. The nose : imgilistic c. : ca. 
1815-00. Boxiana, IT. 1818 ; 111, 1821 ; IV, 1824. 
sergeant.^ —4. See ‘ Tavern terms ’, § 4. 

Sergeant of the Coif. See ‘ Tavern terms ’, § 4. 
Serps, the. The Serpentine ; low London : C. 20. 
James Curtis, You're in the Racket Too^ 1937. 

servants’ united effort. Lemonade: R.M.A., 

Woolwich : from ca. 1920. By indelicate allusion 
to the colour of the fluid. Gen. abbr. to S.U.E. 

served with his papers. ' Being dealt with as an 
habitual criminal,’ F. D. Shariie, The Flying Bqnad, 
1918 : pohco : C. 20. 

service^stripes. ‘ Broad diamond bracelets, as 
collected by experienced cocottes ’ : Naval and 
military, hence Society : from ca. 1918. Raymond 


SHACK* GO 

Mortimer, in The Listener, March 10, 1937. They 
resemble Service galons. 

sesame. A pass word : since ca. 1930. Ex the 
open sesame! of the Arabian tale, 

sesh. Session, as in ‘A ” rug-cutting ” sesh at 
the local dance-hall ’ (private letter of Oct, 10, 1947), 
sesquies, the. ‘ The 150th anniversary ctdehra- 
tions of Sydney and Parramatta ... in 1938,’ B,, 
1942. 

set, n.—2. An accident : taxii'ah-drivers’ : from 
ca. 1925. Ex set-up, 7 {Diet .).—3. Full beard and 
inousta(4ie : Naval : 20. Granville. 

set, have. Sense 1 (p. 740) ; since ca. 1890. 
(Sidney J. Baker, letter.) 

set (oiKi’s) child a-crying. (Of a watchman) t<) 
spring or sound one’s rattle : fast life ; ca. 1810 40. 
Spy, 1825. 

set on, get a. See get a set on. 

set up (one’s) stall. To settle down on an (*a.sy 
wicket and make a big score : since ca. 1930. 

‘ The ball came off the turf and unhurried ... It 
was par excellence the sort, of pitch on which, in 
the cricketer’s jihrase, a batsman <‘au “ set up his 
stall ”,’ E. W. Swanton m The Dady Telegraph, 
Oct. 20, 1940. 

settlement. A cemeterv : Auslrahan: late ( '. 
19-20. B., 1942. ‘ Oh, lucky Jim . . .’ 

settler’s clock ; settler’s matches. A kooka¬ 
burra ; readily inflammabli^ strips ot bark : Aus¬ 
tralian coll. : since ca. 1870. Baker, 

seven, throw a. To die : Australian ; late C. 
19-20; ob. by 1940. (Dr J. W, Sutherland, letter 
ol Jan. 21, 1940.) A die has im ‘ 7 ’. B., 1942, 

notes the variants . . . six, sixer, irilly. 

seven-bell. Tea at 3.30 p.m. ; Naval officers’ 
coll. : since ca. 1910, Granville. Hence : - 
Seven-beller. A CU]) of tea : Navy ; since ca. 
1920. H. & Ex nautical seren bells. 

Seven Bob Beach. Seven Shilling Beach, Sydney ; 
Sydneyites’ coll. ; (’, 20. B., 1942. 

sevenpence over the wall. Seven day’s contine- 
ment to camp : R.A.F. : since ca. 1925. Jackson. 
See over the wall ; the abbr. Id., for ‘ seven days ’, 
has been apprehended as ‘seven peni'c ’ —and vice 
versa. See Underworld (at ‘ sevenpence ’ and 
‘ ninepence ’). 

seventeener. A corpse. Australian low : C. 20. 
B., 1942. Why ? 

[Seventeenth tentury drinking terms. See 
‘Tavern Terms . . .’] 

seventy-two. A 72-hour8’ pass or leave : Ser¬ 
vices’ coll. : since ca. 1914, 
severe. A severe reprimand : Regular Army 
(esp. N.G.O.’s) coll. : C. 20. Gerald Kersh, Boots 
Clean, 1941. 

sewer press, the. The gutter press (newspapers 
careless of morals, negligent of truth, but very, 
very wide-awake to profit) : coll. : since ca, 1943. 

sewer-rats. ‘ Description of passengers in "Id. 
tube by indignant bus-drivers when the Oxford 
Street Tube opened in 1900 ’ : 1900-ca. 1902. 

sewn up. A variant of buttoned up, q.v. : Ser¬ 
vices ; since ca. 1930. H. & P. 

sex-appeal bombing. Air-raid(8) directed against 
hospitals, schools and, in short, against civilians : 
R.A.F.: 1930 -f. Jackson. Ironic. 

sexing-piece. Penis : since ca. 1925. Cf. S.E. 
fouiing-piece. 

Sexton Blake. —2. Cake : rhyming : late C. 19- 
20. Often shortened to Sexton. 
shack, go. To share a parcel with one’s school- 
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ffllowfl ; Felstod : sinco ca. 187;") ; ob. Of. Chrisf's 
HoHpital shag, a share ; ? (pu'lquprhoso pour chngne 
personne (or . . . ])our chacAin). 

shack off. To abuse ; to reprimand : Oimdle : 
since inid-1020'8. Marples. Origin ? 

shackle, n. and V. A, to, ‘ rag ’ ; Dalton Hall, 
.Manchester ; since ca. 11)85. Thf Daltonian, I)(‘e. 
llUb. 

*shackle up, V.i. To cook odds and (mds of meat, 
ftc., by the side ol the road ; tramyw' c. : C. 20. 
I'x shackle*up, n. . in Dwt. 

shaded, ppl adj. Keduced in yirice ; commer¬ 
cial and trade ; since ca. 11)20. 

shadow. —2. A woman watching ^ dress-women ’ 
j)rostitutP8 : c. : ca. IHOO -11)10. James Oreenwood, 
shaft! (or -y). See shufty. 

shag, miserable as a. V ery miserable ind(‘ed ; 
Australian coll. : late C. 11) 20. lb, 11)42. Cl. 
wet as a shag (p. 748). ci .; - 

shag-nasty. An unjiojmlar man ; C. 20. 

Shagbat. A VV’alrns aircraft : H.A.F. (esp. 
Coastal Command) ami Naval: since ca. 11)40. 
H. & 1*. ; Partrnlge, 11)45, ‘ A bat flies ; iralnia 
whiskiTH are sliagijy ’ ; Granville. 

shagged, adj. W eary, exhausted ; Army : 
11)40 I . Cf. shag, adj. ll)ict.) 

shagged out. Kxhaust ed, utterly weary : Clifton 
College: late C. 19-20. Of saim^ origin as shag, 
adj. (q.v. on p. 748) ; ef. shagged. 

Shagroons. Australian settlers that wmit, f’n 
yiiassf’, to Canterbury, New Zealand, in 1851-2: 
Australian and New Zealand : ca. 1851 70. lb, 
1942. W ith a ]»un on M/iag/rnt, the rough skin of 
sharks. 

shags-pot. A term of abuse for a man, but esp. 
fi>r a fellow Hchoolbo\ ; ('litton College : 20. 

l.e. a ‘ j)ot ' (chaj)) that ‘ shags ’ (v., 2). 

shah. A tremendous ‘ swell ’: mostly Cockneys’ : 
ca. 1880M910. lb & L. 

shake, n., 5, Also, esp. among Cockneys: {in) 
tu o shakes of a donUj/'s (or a monkey's) tail : from 
ca. 1910. 1’he lamb's tail form has, since ca. 1905, 
taken also the form, in two shakes of a dead lamb's 
Uiil.--\). A ‘ slur ’ on a printed shi'ct , the slur being 
caused by an unevtui impression : printers’ coll. : 
mid-C. 19 20. lb & L.—10. See shake, the. —U. A 
throw of the dice to decide who is to pay for drinks : 
Australian coll. : C. 20. lb, 1942. 

shake, V.— 8. See that shook him. — 9. To borrow 
money from (a person) : Australian : since ea. 1910. 
Baker. 

'*'Shake, the. Pickpocketing : o. : C. 20. (d'. 

shake, V., 3, 4, in Diet. 

shake a cloth in the wind.— 2. Gen. as ppl adj., 
shakmg . . . To be slightly intoxicated ; nautical : 
from ca. 18(55. B. & L, 

shake a toe. To dance : ca. 1820-80. Sinks, 
1848. 

shake(-)book. A notebook that, kept by the 
(juartermaster of the watch, contains the names of 
the men to be roused during the night : Naval : 
C. 20. Granville. 

*shake-down or shakedown. Blackmaihng of 
bookmakers : c. : C. 20. In Australia, violent 
threats ; a ‘ rough house ’ : B., 1942, as the shake- 
down. 

shake hands with an old friend ; shoot a lion ; 
spend a penny. To urinate : euphemistic : since 
ca. 1880. A Forces’ (1939-45) variant of the first 
is : shake hands with the bloke one enlisted with 
(Atkinson). 


shake-up. An unnerving e.xperience : coll, 
late C. 19-20.—2. Strenuous ‘gym’ for a large 
class : Royal Naval College, Dartmouth : C. 20. 
Granville. 

shaker. —5. Any rickety vehicle : Australian : 
late C. 19-20. Ib, 1942. Cf. sense 3 (p. 749). 

Shakers, the. Bury Association Football Club : 
sporting : C. 20. They’ve ‘ shaken ’ many strong 
t(‘a,ms. 

shaky do. A mismanaged affair, e.g. a bungled 
raid work badly done, something that laas—or very 
nearty has—serious consequences ; also, 2, a risky, 
hapfcuazard raid necessitated by general policy ; 3, 
a dangerous raid, esp. a very dangerous one : 
R.A.F. : the tirst (H. & P.), since ca. 1935 ; the 
second, since* late 1939 (Brickhill & Norton, Escape’ 
to Danger, 1940) ; the third, since late 1940, as in 
.lames Aldridge, Signed With Their Honour, 1942, 
and in Robert Hiude, letter of March 17, 1945. 
See do, n., 2 (Diet.). 

shalloming, n. Doing something one wishes or 
likes to do : Army : since ca, 1925. Ex emphatic 
shall ? 

Sham Berlin. 3’he Rt Hon. Nevilk* ('hamberlam : 
lower and lower-middle classes’: Sept. 22, 1938- 
Aug. 3, 1939. E.\ his propitiatory visits to Hitler, 

sham saint, pass a. Sec ’ V'erbs ’. 
shambles. Cproar ; confusion ; ‘ me.ss ’ • Ser¬ 
vices (mostly officers’) : 1939 ‘ ; by 1945, also 

civilian. Brickhill Sc Norton, 194(5, ‘ W'hile the 
new camp was in the sluimbles of moMug in and 
settling do mi ' and ‘ Everything was in a shambles 
Ex th(^ di'tinition of shambles as, e.g., " bloody 
confusion ’, 

shambling, n. Ragging the autliorities : Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth: since ca. 1930. Gran¬ 
ville. Creating a " shambles '. 

shame !, it’s (or it’s only) a. V'ariaiion of 
rumour !, it’s a. B., 1942. 
shampoo. See shave, n., 7, in Dot. 
shandyman. Electrician: cinais • sim'c (‘a. 1910. 
Edward Seago, Sons of Sawdust, 1934. He causiM 
things to sparkle. 

shaney is a variant of shauny {j)irt.). 

Shanghai’d (or shanghaied). Tossed from a 
horse : Australian : C. 20. lb, 1942. Ex Aiis 
tralian shanghai, to shoot with a catapult. 

sha’n’t play !, I, I’m annoyed ! ; I don’t like 
it : Australian c.p. : from ea. 1885 ; ob. B. & 1. 
Ex cliildren’s peevishness in garni‘s, 

shanty, 1 (p. 760) : in New Zealand sini'j* before 
1862. (lb, 1941.)—5. A caboose ; (.'anadian rail¬ 
roadmen’s (— 1931). Derisively ex senses 1, 2. 

shape, V. To shafie up to, ti^ (offer to) tight 
someone : Australian : C. 20. Baker. 

*share-certificate. A pimp’s prostitute : white- 
slavers' c. : from ca. 1910. A. Eondres, The Road 
to Buenos Ayres, 1928. 

shark-bait. V ariant of shark-baiter (p. 751). 
Baker.—2. Hence, ' Pickets siqijilied by a militarv 
unit to a town ’ (Baker) ; Australian soldiers' : 
1939 -i . 

Shark Parade. Bedford Row (many solicitor.s' 
offices) : taxi-drivers’ : since ca. 1920. Cl. 

Thieves’ Edtchen, 3. 

Sharkerie, better -y. Financial sharp-dealing or 
shameless exploitation of others : Australian coll. ; 
since ca. 1925. B., 1942, 

sharoshie. See xaroshie {Diet.). 

sharp end, the. The bows of the ship : Naval 
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jocular upon landlubbers’ ignorance: C. 20. 
Granville. C’f. blunt end. 
sharping tribe, the. ISee ‘ Rogues ’. 
shat upon I, I won’t be. 1 won’t be ‘ squaKhed ’ : 
e.p. ; since ca. 1030. By a pun on sat upon and 
shit upon. 

shatter, out on a. Engaged in making a heavy 
raid : H.A.F. bombers’ ; April 17, 1043, ./o/m Bull. 

shave, a shilling, and a shove ashore, a. Short 
leave: Naval: 0.20. Cf. soldier’sthree-penn’orth. 

Shawk. An Indian kite : Anglo-Indian : from 
ca. 1870. A blend oi shit-hawk : in allusion to the 
scavenging characti'ristics of this bird. 

she.— 4. reins : Londoners’ : C. 20. Partly 
eiqdiemistic, jiartly ]>rolcj)tic. 
she couldn’t cook hot water for a barber. A e.p. 

(from ca. 1880) applied to a pooi- housekeeper, esp. 
to a girl unlikely to be abli* to ' f(‘(‘d the brute ’. 

she would take you in and blow you out as 
bubbles. A e.])., used between men : low : 20. 

Aimed to d(41.it<‘ amorous bombast. 

shears, off the. (Gf shec-p) very re(*ently shorn : 
Australian coll, (late (’. 10 20) . , bv 1040, S.E. 
B., 1042. 

sheckles ! A s. Cockm'v cxjiletive of late C. 
10 2(» ; ob. Pugh (2). I'erha]»,s cf. sharks' 
shed, n. A hangar : U.A.F. coll. : since ca. 
1025. Jackson. By humorous depreciation.—2. 
('hapel: St Bees : since ca. 1010. Marples. 

sheebing. ‘ Black-market racketeering and pro- 
tit.ei'i'ing m (h'rmany. I'rom tin* Ginmiaii schich* n 
. . . “ t'O push oi shunt ”, the racketeiT gangs making 
a practice of imcoiijiling a goods wagon from a tram 
and shunting into a siding,’ Albert B. Petch, Dec. Is, 
1040 : British Arm\ of Occupation and olhcials in 
Ch'rrnany since late 1015. 

sheen. —2. Hence, money: Australian low: ('. 
20. Baker. 

Sheeny, 1 (f). 753). To be noted is this passag<‘ 
liorn Richard Llewellvn, A'o/ic But the Loiuhj 
Heart. 1043. ‘ ” W ell, there’s sheenie.s and Sheenit*.s 
you know ...” he says. ... “ Then there’s Yids 

and Non Skids, to say nothing of th(“ Shonks. Then 
there's Three B(‘ Twos, and Jews ’ (See also my 
article, on J(M\s’nicknames, m Wordsat ll'ar : iro/(/.s’ 
at Peace, 1048.) 

sheep-biter. Si'C ‘ Occupational natm-s ’. 
sheep-dodger ; sheep-dodging. A sheej) hand; 
‘ sheep mustering and droving ’ (Archer Russell, 
Go7ie Xoinad. 103(1) : Australian : (’. 20. 

sheep-wash, n. : Australian and New Zealand : 
(’. 20. Tnlerior liquor. B., 1041, 1042. Some 
‘ poison ’ ! 

sheep’s back, on the. Dependent upon Mool : 
Australian coll.: 0. 20. B., 1042, ‘Australia's 

< conomic existence ’. 

sheet short, have a. To be ment.illy «lelicient : 
Australian : since ca. 1010. B.. 1042. 

Sheffield handicap. -2. In C. 20, it =- a defeca¬ 
tion : sporting s. 

sheikh.— 3. (Ex senses 1 and 2.) Any attractive 
and/or smartly dresstal young man : from ca. 1031. 

sheik(h), \. Esji., go sheik{h)ing, to seek feminine 
company : Australian : since ca. 1925. B., 1942. 

*shelf.—2. A pawnshop: Australian c. : since 
ca. 1930. Baker. Ex sense 1 ; so many pawn¬ 
brokers turn mformei-. 

^shelter (p. 753). Also Australian. Baker, 
shell, in one’s. Sulky ; not inclined to talk; 
tailors’ coll. : mid-C -. 19-20. B. 6i L. 
shell down. See sheU out {Diet.). 


shell-out, n. The counterpart of sense 1 of the 
v. (p. 753) : coll. : C. 20. B., 1942. 

^shell-shock is by tramps apphed only to casual- 
ward tea.—2. A drink of spirits : Australian low : 
since ca. 1919. B., 1942. 

shellback. See shell-back {Dirt.). 
shemozzle {Dirt.) is a corruption of Oer. srhleinm 
and Hebrew inazil ; lit. and orig., ’ bad luck ’. 

shepherd, n.—2. A miner holding but not working 
a gold mine : Australian miners’ : since ca. 1870. 
Jb. 1942. 

shepherd, V.—4. To act as a ‘ shepherd ' (see prec. 
entry): Australian miners’; since ca. 1880. Baker. 

shepherds. Short for shepherd’s plaid {Dirt.). 
shepherd’s clock. Anoth(*r synonym of bush- 
man’s clock ; of. settler’s clock . Australian coll. : 
late (!. 19-20. Baker. 

shepherd’s friend. The dingo : Australian ironic 
coll. : late (’. 19-20. lb, 1942. 

Sherlock Holmes ! A e.p. dire(‘t(>d at detection 
oi the obvious: Irom ca. 1898; very ob. Ob¬ 
viously with reh'rt'nce to Oonan Doyle's famous 
detective. Ofti'ii abbr. to Sherlock ' 

sherrick, v.t.; sherrickin(g), \bl n. To si i.ld 
severely, or to show up. in juiblu* ; such a scolding 
or showing uji : low Glasgow^ coll. : (20. Mae- 
Arthur tV Long, ‘ That st,range and wild apjxail to 
crowd justice and crowd symjiathv which (I’lasgow 
describtvs as a “ sherncking l‘)\ S( oitash slo na-, 
sherry-, shl>-ra-, or shirryiuooi, a lumult or a 
‘ tongue-b.inging ’ (E.D. Ib). 
she’s (very) good to the poor. Sc(‘ poor, she’s ... 
ShevOO (j>. 755). ‘A " ('lu\can ”, <>r nuuTy 

ilinncr,’Jon Bee. I Linug Pirtin< of }.'oidou. 

Tin word occurs as shireau in A Harris, 77/c 
I'Jnngrant Family. 1817 : an AustiMli.in usage, lb, 
1942, uses th(‘ lorm shiroo. 

*shice, the. Wi'lshmg : e. : ( . 20. F. D. 

Sharpe, 1938. IN sllice, n., 1, 4 (Diet » 
shicer, 2 (p. 755). In Australia, otien uncom¬ 
promisingly usiid lor ‘ a crook ’. lb, 1942. 

’‘‘shicey. A variant of shice, adj., c^j). m sense 1. 
lb Ik L. 

shicked, adj. Tip.sy : low Australian • since ca. 
1910. Baker. Of. shick (p. 755). 

shickered (p. 755). ‘’rius is junc llcl)ri‘w,’ A. 

Abrahams in The Observer. Scfit. 25, 1938. 
shicksa. See shickster (Dirt.). 
shift, V. —(). To travel speedily : .Vustr.ihan coll. : 
late G. 19-20. Oi a sprinter it is otten said that 
H(‘ can .shift ! ’ Tb, 1942. 

shift, do a. —2. Synonym of jirec. entry : Aus¬ 
tralian : 20. Baker. 

Shifter, the. w. lb Goldberg ot ■ J'he Bmk 'On ’. 
*shill or schill. A conhdence-tnekster's con- 
iederate ; Australian c. : since ca. 1925. B., 1942. 

Of. :— 

shiU or stick. One who playa or b(*ts in order to 
encourage the genuine customers : Oanadian car¬ 
nival B. : C. 20. Sec Underworld. 

shillings in the pound ; e.g. eighteen or, say, 
twelve and six, to indicate slight mental dullness or 
mild insanity ; ‘ He’s only twelve and six in the 
pound’: New Zealand: since ca. 1925. NiaJl 
Alexander, Oct. 22, 1939. 

shimmy (p. 750). J’he skim mey form occurs 
earlier in Sessions, March 5, 1850. 

shin, V.—2. (Also shin off and do a shin.) To 
depart in a hurry or at speed : Australian : 0. 20. 
B., 1942. Cf.;-- 

shin off. To depart: mostly Cockney: aiuce 
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oa. 1870. (A. Neil Lyons, Arthur's, 1908.) And 

Hee shin, \L*. 

shin out. To pay U]> (v.i. and v.t.) : proletarian ; 
from ca. 1S()0 ; oh. ii, & p, 

shin-plaster. A checpu* ; a hank-nole : ca. 1870- 

1910. 11)1(1. 

shine, n., 1 ; earlier in Tlip Individual, Mov. 8. 
ISIOI. 

shine, '{, (Xauirs in (J. 20 Australian in nuance, 
‘ to show ofl’ ’. Jlaker, 

shine, adj. (j), 750). H(‘nce also Australian. IL. 
1942. 

[shine-nag, ruin the. B. A- L ’s incorrectni'ss for 
shine-rag, win the. ] 

shine to, take a (p. 750). liy l9lo at laO'st, 
also Ln^dish. as, e.^., in H. A. N'aehell. Quinupi/'s, 
1914. 

Shiner, 8 . Karli(>r in ‘ d'aftVail ’. 
shiner. 4 (p. 75(i). Australian nuance, ‘one who 
shows off; an exhibitionist ’ : Baker.—9. A black 
eye : Naval ; since ca. 1920. In, e.g., (’. S. 
Forest('r, Thv Ship, 194.4. 

Shiney. 4. Inevitable nu'kname of men sur- 
nanied W hite or WTight : Naval : late 0. 19-20. 
‘ Tatlrail '. Cf. Shiner, 8 . 

Shiney (or Shiny) Bob. On(‘ who thinks \ery 
well of himself: Australian : since ca. 192.5, 

B. , 1942. 

shingle short, be a. The NTw Zealand shape 
(1802 i ) of ‘ have a shingle short’ (p. 757). B., 

1911. 

shining time. Starting-tinie : Canadian railroad¬ 
men’s (— 19411. At rise of the shining sun. 

shiny ten. In the game of House, ‘ “ I'en ” is 
always “ Shiny 'I’en ”—by analogy with the nick¬ 
name of the Tenth Lancers : The “ Shiny Tenth 
Michael Harrison, Reported Safe Arrival, 1944 : 
late ('. 19 20. 

ship, n.—4. An aircraft (any sort—not only a 
flying ship) . H.A.F. : 1949 | . Jackson. 

ship, V, 5, 'I'o obtain promotion : Naval : C. 20, 
(JranvilJe. ‘ .An A.B. w ho is rated Leading Seaman 
*■ Hhi])s his killiek ” ’. Fx S.E, sense, ‘ to take 
aboard '. () To assume (an expression) : Naval ; 

since ca. 19(t0. Clranville, ‘ “ Unship that grin, 
my lad ' " ’ 

ship, three-island. See three-island ship {Diet) 
Shipka Pass. See Western Front, 
shipment. An imposition : .Shrewsbury : late 

C. 19 20. .Mar})le.s. Ex ship, '.,2 {Diet.). 
shippy. A shipki’cper : coll. : since ca. 1885. 

Arthur Morrison. To London 'Loirii, 1899. 

ship’s husband (see ship husband, p- 757) is 
extant in the Naval sense, ‘ ('aptaiii wdio is inor¬ 
dinately ])roud of his shi])'s appearance and “ puts 
his hand in Ins ]iocket ” to keep her ‘‘ tiddley 
(dranvilli') late (k 19-20. 

ships that pass in the night. ‘ A regular’s term 
for wartiriH* serving airmen and oflicers ’ (Ja(;kson): 
H.A.F. coll. : 1949 +. Ex the cliclm started by 
the famous novel so entitled (see my A Dictionary 
of t!lich(\s). 

shirt-buttons, go on. (Of dock or watch) to 
be erratic ; since ca. 1920. (Atkinson.) Ex shoddy 
works. 

shiser. A+riant of shicer {Diet.). 

shit. I’ or Addenda phrases, not listed here, .see 

give the . . ., knock the ....... miracles, so thin 

. . ., and th^ one’s . . . 
shit.—7. ‘ Bad weather is always invariably 


‘ shit Sgt-Pilot F. Rhodes, letter of Sept. 20, 
1942 : R.A.F. : since ca. 1918. (T. dirt, 0. 

shit, fall in the. To get into trouble : low coll. ; 
since ca. 1870. 

shit, happy as a pig in. ‘ Happy, even if lacking 
in grace ’ (.Atkinson) ; non-aristocratii; coll. : late 
C. 19-2t). 

shit a brick. To defecaO* after a costive jKTiod : 
low : late (k 19-20. Cf. bake it (p. 27). 

shit and sugar mixed. A low c.j). reply to a 
question concerning ingr(‘di»uits : U. 20. 

shit-bag.- 2. An unpleasant person : low : late 
C. 19-20. Also shite-hawk : low ; (J. 20. 

Shit Creek. )See up Shit Creek, 
shit-face i.s a low', late Ck 19-20 term of address to 
an uglv man. W. L. Gibson tkjwan, Loud Rpport, 
1947. ' Cf. c*nt face. 

shit-hot. Unpleasantly enthusiastic; t‘.g. ‘He’s 
shit-hot on spit and ])olish ’ ; (_’anadian soldiers’ : 
1914 —2. Very skilful, cunning, knowIcdgeabh' ; 
low ; since ca. 1918, 

shit-house.- -2. A commode: mostly among 
furniture-removers; late (k 19 20. 

shit of, get. A very gen. variant of ‘ get shut Of ’ : 
(k 20. 

shit on. To inpiosi^ on, u,s(‘ shamelessly : low ; 
late (!. 19-20. (T. do it on, 1. ‘ He’s shitting on 

you.’ Cf. shat upon . . . 

shit or bust.— 2. Be shit or bust, to be given to 
trying desperately hard ; to do a thing and damn 
the consequences : non-cultured coll, : since ca. 
1910. ‘ 1 set out in din‘(“t disobedience of orders. 

. . . My batman was delighted. ... “1 like you, 

sir,” he said. “ You’re shit or bust, you are ”,’ 
K«‘ith Douglas, Alainein to Zem Zem, dated 1940 
but pub. in 1947. 

shit order, in ; or simply shit order. A dirty 
barrack-room, hut, dress, equi^nmmt, (dc. : Hegular 
Army : Ck 20. 

shit-pan alley ; euphemistically, bed-pan alley. 

Dvs(mt<Tv ward in a hospital : Army : since ca. 
1915. 

shit-scared. Extremely scanal : low, esp. R.A.F.; 
since ca. I9.’55. 

shit, shave and shove ashore. Naval lower-deck 
term (C. 20) for a matlow ks evening-leave routine. 
Here, shore cojnilation. 

shit, shot and shell. The ammunition in the 
anti-aircraft ‘ rocket ’ barrage, fir.st used in the 
Portsmouth area: Naval (lower-d(‘ck) : 1942 --. 
Granvilh‘. Even nails and bits of old iron w(*re used. 

shit through the eye of a needle. See makes 
one . . . 

shite(-)hawk. See shit-bag. -2. The badge of 

the 4th Indian Division : Army ; 1940 i . 

shite-poke. The bittern : Canadian : since ca. 
1880. ‘ From popular belief it has only one straight 

gut from gullet to exit, and has therefore to sit down 
promptly after swallowing anything ’ (D. E. 

Cameron in letter of Aug. 24, 1947). 

shits, the. An evident dislike of ojierational 
flying ; R.A.F. Bomber and Fighter (Jommands ; 
1940 ; . ((Jommunicated by S/Ldr H. K- Bates.) 

shitten look, have a. To look as if one needed to 
defecate; workman’s coll. : late C. 19-20. 

shivareen is ihe Canadian shape ol shivaroo 
{Diet.) : from ca. 1870. 
shiveau, shivoo. See shevoo. 

Shobbos of, make. To set in good order ; to 
tidy up : Jewish : late C. 19-20. To make clean 
and neat as if for the Shobbos or ISabbath. 
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shock-a-loUy. See wally. 
shocker. — 2. Also complete shocker : ‘ A hopeless 
individual or object—simply terrible,’ H. & 1*. : 
Services; since eu. 11)20. Se(‘ shocking, adj. 
(p. 7r»l)).—3. A shock-absorber : motorists' : since 
ca. 1925. 

*shoddy-dropper (p. 759). Also Australian. B., 
1942. 

shoe the wild colt (p. 759). Part of initiation 
ceremony. ‘ Swearing on the horns ’. pi'rfornied at 
the Gate House, Highgate, at least as late as 1900. 

Shoful (p. 700) occurs, sjielt thus, m Sc.'i.sions, 
1828 ; eleven years befon* tli(‘ Dirt, recording. 

shog. To amble along, as on—or as if on— 
horseback ; Australian : C. 20. B., 1942. Perhaps 

a blend of shnmhh (v.i.) + jog. 

shoke. A hobby; a whim : Anglo-Indian: im<l- 
C. 19-20. B. & L. 

shonky, n. : shonk. A Jew; low: mid-C. 19-20. 
The Leader, dan. 1939 (the former) ; Matthews, 
('Orkney. 1938 (tin* latter). The former is the 
(bminutive of the latter which dt'rives (ex American) 
ex Yiddish shonnicker, ‘ a trader in a small way, a 
])edlar '. 

shonky, adj. Mean ; money-grubbing : late (’. 
19-20. Ex tlu^ n. 

shont. A foreigner : (k)ckneys’: ca. 1880 1915. 
J. W. Horsley, 1 lionemher, 1912. (T. shonk. 

shook him, that. See that shook him, 
shoot, V. —5. To experience the sexual spasm : 
low' : mid-C. 19-20. Whence sense 1.—f>. V.i.. to 
<jUOte a man a close price even at the risk ol loss : 
stockbrokers' : ca. 1870-1910. 

shoot, on early. Beginning work at i> a.m. : 
London labourers’ : from ca. 1920. The Lnning 
A'ficfl, Nov. 13, 1930. 

Shoot, the.—2. Also. ca. 1900-10 ; ^^’allham- 
Ktow, winch, tin'll, was—m ])art--a dump of 
undesirables. 

shoot a —rarely the line. Jo talk too much. esp. 
to boast : K.A.E. since ca. 1928, Army ofticers’ 
since 1940, List from Grenfell Einn-Smith. .April 
1942; Richard Hillary. The Last Knetnij. 1942 
(also hne-shooter) ; Sept. 20, 1942, Sgt-Pilot F. 
Rhodes (private letter), ‘ “ Shooting a line ”. for 
ftoasting, jirobably the most eharacUnistic ol all 
R.A.F. jihrases ’ ; H. & P., 1943 ; Partridge, 1945. 
Jackson notes that in the 1920’s the R.A.L. used 
shoot a line of bull, which they soon shortened ; the 
longer jihrase may combine tlu' theatrical shoot one's 
lines (declaim thorn vigorously), and bulsh (p. 100), 
and the American shoeA off one's mouth, as .Jackson 
has suggested. 

shoot a lion. See shake hands, 
shoot down—shoot down in flames - shoot down 
from a great height. ‘ To defeat in an argumc'nt; 
to be right on a question of procedure, dn^ss, drill, 
etc.’; R.A.F. : resp. since ca. 1938, 1939, 1940. 
Grenfell Finn-Smith, in list sent to me in April 1942, 
has the first, as has H. & P. ; the latter records 
also the second; E. P. in The New Statesman, 
kSept. 19. 1942, has the first and second ; Partridge, 
1945, ‘ The first—though far from colourless—is 
the weakest; the second connotes a victory that 
utterly routs the opponent—as does the third, with 
the added connotation of calm and/or great intel¬ 
lectual superiorit y in the victor ’. Obviously ex 
aerial w’arfare ; compare the Navy’s salvo.—2. 
Only shoot down : ‘ Shot down. Pulled up for not 
saluting or for being improperly dressed,’ H. & P.: 
R.A.F. : since 1939. In gen,, ‘ to reprimand a 


subordinate * (R. Hinde, March 17, 194.5). Of 
same origin as 1, 

shoot on the post. To catch and pass an ojipoiieiit 
just before the tape ; sporting : from ca. 1870 ; ob. 
B. & L. 

shoot the bones. To throw dice : gamblers’ : 
since ca. 1942. Duncan AVobb in Deiily Express, 
Sept. 11, 1945. Also shoot naps, adojited from 
F.S.A. in ca. 1940. 

shoot up. ‘ To dive (tn to ’ (an enemy ’jilane) : 
aviators’; from 1917. {The New Statesman and 
Neition, Feb. 20, 1937.) Ex the shooting that 
follows.—2. ‘ To “ shoot up ” a place or a person 
is to make a mock diving attack,’ Sgt-Pilot F. 
Rhodes, Sept. 20. 1942 ; R.A.F. : since late 1939. 
Jackson, 1943. ‘ The origin is American gangster 
slang meaning to attack with gun-fire '. 

shoot white. To ejaculati* : low : from ca. 1870. 
Whence a Boi'r War eonundrum. 
shooting gallery. See lines book, 
shooting stick. A gun : ca. 1825-1900. E. J. 
AVakefield, Adventure, 1845. 

shop, n. Sense 2 occurs rather earlier in J’homas 
Suit, Richmond, 1827, ‘ 'flic ofhee, or shop as he 
ealled it’.—13. (Cf. si'iise 4.) A jmblic-house ; 
buckish : ca. 1810 40. Pierce Egan, London, 1821. 

shop, V.—8. To ]>unish severi'ly ; pugilistic : ca. 
1870-1910. R. L. 

shop, two-to-one. Sii* two-to>one shop {Dirt.). 

shop^OOr. 'rrouser-Hy : from ca. 1890. Also 
pour shop-door is ojun ! 

shop lobber. A dandified shop-assistant : ca. 
1830-70. Sinks, 1S48. 

shoplift; shoplifter. See shop-lift, shop-lifter : 

Dirt. 

shore loafer. Earlier aut hority ; ‘ Taffrail ’. 
shore-side. Ri'tirement ; life as a civilian ; 
Naval coll, of late (’. 19-20. Ex pidgin, (d anv ille, 

( f. China side. 

short, n.—4. .\ short, circuit : electricians’ coll. : 
20. 

short, V'. Gf a selection committee: to short¬ 
list (a candidate): Civil Service: since ca. 

1930. 

short, a<lj.—4. Not very ‘ bright ’ ; stiijiid : 
Australian : C. 20. B., 1942, ‘ Esp. “ a bit short 

Ex ‘ a shingle short 
short, taken. See taken short, 
short-arse. A short person ; coll., mostly 
(’ockneys’ ; from ea. 1890. Ex : 

short-arsed. (Df a jierson) that is short : coll. : 
from ea. 1870. (T. duck^S disease ( Dirt.). 

) short of a sheet. Si'c sheet . . .; sometimes 
short of a sheet of bark. Baker. 

Short Range Desert (or Shepheard’s) Group. Si e 
Groppi’s Light Horse. 

short(-)weight. (Of a person) rather simjile ; 
mentally, a little defective : C. 20. 

[Shortenings were, in the first quarter of C. 18, 
very common ; they were satirised by both 
Addison and Swift. Ned Ward has these, culled 
by Matthews :— blab, a blabber, 1714 ; bub, ‘ bubble^ ’ 
or liquor, 1715 ; rit, citizen, 1703 ; fiz, a face, 1700 ; 
mob, n., 1703 ; ynimip, a mumper, 1709 ; non-com- 
schools, 1709 ; non-Con, Nonconformist, 1709 ; 
qual, the quality or gentry, 1716 ; r(’p(utation ; 
1715) ; skip, skipper, 1715 ; and strum, a strumpet, 
1712.] 

Shorty. —2. And of men surnamed Little : late 
(.’. 19-20. ‘ Taffrail ’.—3. Also of short men in 

general: C. 20. 
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shot) n.—11. (Cf. 9.) An injection: inedicftl: 
adopted, on. 1920, from U.S.A. 
shot down in flames. S<‘e shoot down.— 2 . H ence, 

crossed iti love ; jilted: Ji.A.F. aircrews': ]94(> ■! 
J*artridge, 194.''). 

shot full of holes. Tipsy : New Zealanders’ 
(1915-i ) and Australians’ (since ca. 191H). p., 

1941, ‘ An elaboration of shot 
shot in the (or one’s) locker, have still (or still 
have) a. 'To be still potent : late (!. 19 29. 
shot of (p. 763) : earlier in Srs,Hton.<\ Oct. 1836. 
shot to (e.g., you) ! \'ou score then- : a c.p. 

‘ aiTTK'd at indifleri'ncc or coin|)laecnt cocksureness 
at lucky cbanc<‘ or when sliar)) practici* has 
tnuiuphcd ’ (.Atkinson) : kAircc's' : 1939 - . 

shot up ; shot to ribbons. \ ery drunk ; as 
diunk as one can possibly be ; IT.A.K. . sinc<- late 
1!‘39. Partridge, l‘»45. Ikx aerial warlarc : ('f. 

shoot up. 

shot up the arse (mon' Jiobtcly, back). Ren¬ 
dered hor.s (Ir cotnlxit by sonn* witticistu ; dc-t.ect.cd, 
toiind nut. ■ Army: ( ^ 20. 

shoulder, 1 (]». 763). I’.arher in Thf London 

^Liidr, 1S18. 

shoulder-knot. A bailiff: ca. 1825-80. Sinks, 
1848. hk\ hand clapjx'd on tn Mctim's sjioulder. 

shouse. A privy : Australian: (.20. T>., 1942. 

lileiid ol ‘ ,v/dt hoa.vr ’. 

shout, n., 1 and 2 (p. 7()4) : earlier; as. c.g.. in 
\\’m Kelly, Lift' in \'ictoria, 1859 3. A summons 

(to duty): nautical, esp. stewards’, coll.: (’. 20. 

He’d ask<*d me for an early shout.’ Frank Shaw, 
I!t32.—4. An alarm : lire brigades' : since c.i. 1880. 

shove, V.—4. (Of cabmen) ‘ to adopt unfair 
met hods to (ddaiii fares,' Rakei : .Australian : ca. 
1880-1920. 

shove it I Rnn aNs.iy and ])lay trains ! : Aus- 
tialian low : (’. 20 . ( f. stick it I 

shove of the mouth I'l a variant of shove in the 
mouth {Diet.). 

"shove the flogging tumbler. Randle Holme’s 
V ariant (1688) of shove the tumbler ( Diet,). 

shove under. 'Jo kill; mostly in pas.sivc, he 
f'hoved under : Australian : (J. 20. Archer Ruhs<;11, 
J Tramp Jioi/aJ in Wild Australia, 1934, J'lx shore 
IIndexjiound, to bury : itself a coll., dating since 
ca. 1870, but. Fnghsh as well as Australian and New 
Zealand. 

shovel. J o ]iass, hand, give ; South African 
h»w s. : since ca. 1925, (\ Ik AAdttstock, letter of 

Alav 23, 1946, ' Shovel us a burn . . , Give me a 
light ’ : jocular on shOVe, v., 1. 

shovel, put up one’s. To cea.se work : workmen's 
coll.; from ca. 1890 ; slightly ob. 

shovelling is a form of bullying at Sandhurst, 
ca. 1830-55 : coll. ‘ Spread-eagling the victim on 
the table and beating him with racquet-bats and 
shovels A. F. Mockler-Forryman, Afm<ils of 
Sandhurst, 1900. Gf. ventilating, q.v. 

shoving money upstairs. ‘ AVdien a man is 
Worrying about going bald, someone tells him 
banteringly it must be with “ shoving money 
upstairs Albert B. Fetch, Aug. 22, 1946 : c.p., 
mainly North Country : C. 20. Instead of putting 
it into a bank—where it’s safer. 

show, n.—5. See show, the.—6. A (gold) mine : 
Australian : C. 20. B., 1042. 

show, V.—4. To surrender, give up, ile.sist : coU. : 
from ca. 1930. In the j. of cards, ‘ to show ’ is to 
t-hrow in one's hand. 2'he Daily Telegraphy 
April 16, 1937. 

D.V.K. 


show, bad ; good show. Phrases expressive of 
ilisapprobation and ajvpioval or praise : Services 
(mostly officers’) : since ca. 1925. H. & P., ‘ Oh, 
good show ! ’ (Jf. show, n., 2 and 4 (p. 765). 

*show, the ; showing out. Signs by which three 
cardsharpers, who have a ‘ mug ’ in tow, tell one 
another how to play : c. : C. 20. 
show a front. Sec front, show a. 
show an Egyptian medal. See Egyptian medal, 
show-box, the. 'The theatre : theatrical : from 
ca. 1870;ob. B. & L. 

s’how-down. A test of the real strength and 
luirking of two jiersons, })arties, peoples : adojited 
ea. 1930 from U.S.A. ; coll until ca. 1940, then 
S.K. Ex bluff poker. 

show hackle. See hackle [Diet.). 
show-off, n. One who ‘ show's off’ : Australian 
coll. : late (_'. 19-20. Godfrey Blunden, No More 
Reality, 1935, ' “ McKissock’s a ‘ show-off’ ” J^x 

the V.' 

show out. See lay out. 

shower !, what a ; it’s showery. A c.p. ‘ ad¬ 
dressed to one who lias just make a bad mistake,’ 
Partridge, 1945 : B.A.F. : since ca. 1930. Either 
the ref. is to the cold douche he’ll receive from his 
superior, or vdiat a shower! is short for what a shoierr 
of shit (as several exjierienced R.A.F. ‘ types ’ 
have hastened to inform me)-—and it's showery is 
derivative.—^2. What a shower I has, since 1919, 
been used by the Army as a c.p. directed at members 
of another unit ; and here the reference is iruiubi- 
tahly ilefecatory. (3'. ‘ Some of the lousiest showei s 
of rooks you ever saw ,’ Gerald Kersh, Bill Nelson. 
1942. 

shows, the. A fair with Sideshow'S and round¬ 
abouts : Scottish and North (buntry coll. : late 
C. 19-20. 

shriek. —4. A call at nap ; e.g. ‘ It’s your shriek ’ 
(or turn to call) : card-players’ (at Cambridge) : 
from ca. 1890. 

Shrimp, the. IT. If. Leveson-Gower : cricketeih’ 
and Surrey spinitators' : late (k 19-early 20. 
Small man w'ith big heart, h(‘ captained Oxford 
in 1896 and vSurrey in 1908 onwards, 
shtibbur. See stiver [Diet.). 
shuffle-hunter. A 3'haines longshoreman : nau¬ 
tical : temp. George IV. 

shuffler. —2. rsually 111 ])1. [shufflers), the feet: 
pugilistic : ea. 1840-90. Augustus Mayhew', Paved 
With (Hold, 1857. 'Phe old-time boxer used to 
shullle about on his feet; it was Jim Corbett who 
introdueial—or at least popularised—‘ ballet danc¬ 
ing ’ in the ring. 

shuftibint. A (xMoslem) W’oman willing to reveal 
her charms : R.A.F. regulars’ ; since ca. 1930. 

Sec shufty. 

shuftiscope. Instrument used by a doetoi- for 
research in cases of d\ sentery : Army : since ea. 
1930. Cf. ‘ 

shufty, usually in imperative, ‘ look ’ or ‘ watch ’: 
R.A.F. : since ca. 1925. Jackson, ‘ The origin is 
Arabic'. Also shafty (or -y) or sharfty : AA^C’dr 
R. P. McDouall, letter of Ajiril 12, 1945. 

shug ; SUg. Money : Australian low : since ea. 
1920. B., 1942. 'Fhe second is pron. as first: 

short for sugar, n., 1 [Diet.). 

shunt, V.—4. To shunt a horse is to start it in a 
race ‘ with no intention of winning . . ., to induce 
the handicapper to reduce tlu^ horse’s weight as if 
it were a bona fide loser ’ (Baker) : Australian 
racing : C. 20.—5. Also shunt off. To got rid of, 

QQ 
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peremptorily to dismiss (someone) : Australian ; 
since ea. 1910. Baker. 

shunting. A switch engine ; Canadian railroad¬ 
men’s (— 1931). ^)e])reciato^ 3 ^ 
shut, n. A shutter : since ca. 1780. In, e.g., 
Spsaiovs, Jan. 1789 (p. 184). 

shut(-)out, have (got) a. (Of the gonl-keejTer) to 
have no goals scored against one ; at ice-hockey : 
Iroin 1930. Wireless eommentator, Feb. 17, 19.37 ; 
The Evening Sta7idard, Feb. 2.5, 1937. Cl. S.F. 
loci:-out and s. piii vp the shidicrs. 

shut up, V., 2. Earlier in Sessions, July 1850. 
shutters against, put up the. To debar, or to 
black-list, someone : coll.: since ca. 1925. Sydney 
A. Moseley, The Truth about a JounmliM, 1935. 

shy, n., 2 (p. 7()()). Slightly earlan- in Boxiuna, 
111, 1821. 

shy for (aomeoiu') have a. 'I’o search for: 
Australian : since ca. 192(1. Baker. Ex shy, v., 
1 and 2 (p. 7()G). 

■^Shy of the blues. Anxious to avoid the ]K)liee : 
c. : from ca. 1870; ob. James Greenwood, 1883. 

shy pook. A sly-grog shop ; Auslrahan low : 
C. 20. B., 1942. 

shypOO, adj. Inh^rior, cheap, worthle.ss: Aiis- 
tralian low : since ca. 1920. Baker. l'.\ ])reo. 
entry.—2, Hence, n. : Australian beer : since ca. 
1920. Baker. Hence : — 
shypoo joint. An inferior public-house : Aus¬ 
tralian low : since ca. 1925. Baker. 

shyster. —3. A worthless mine ; Australian: late 
19-20. Baker. T.c.shicer, I (J). 755), intiuenced 
by shyster, 1 and 2 (p. 767). 

sick. —3. Without trumps : Australian (‘ard- 
jilayers': from ca. 1870. B. & Si 11\, stupid; 

extremely eccentric, (slightly) innd : Australian . 
C. 20. B., 1942. Orig.. euphemistic. 

sick, n. Mostly in g/jv: (som(*one) the sick, to 
disgust: low'coll. : ca. 1840--1930. »SVss/oa.«f, Nov. 
1849, ‘ If 1 have many such markids as this, it will 
give me the .sick 
sick as muck. S(‘,e muck, as. 
sick-bay loungers. Fellow's that go to Sick Bay 
to avoid DiMsions or studies ; Royal Naval (Jollege, 
Dartmouth : ('.20. (Jf. sick-bay moocher {Diet.). 

sick market. A market ‘ m which sales of stock 
are difficult to ])lacc ’ : Stock Exchange coll. ; Irom 
ea. 1800. B. & L. 

Sid Walker gang. A crash-landing salvage party 
(from a salvage and repair unit) : R.A.F. : 19.39 -| . 
.Jackson, ‘ From the (Jocknoy comedian of that 
name famous for his broadcast song “ Day after 
day, I’m on rny w ay. Any rags, bottles or bones ? ” ’ 
This philosophic fellow, who died before the war 
of 1939 45 ended, has, by posing ])roblenis and 
asking, ^ What would you do, chums ? ’ generated 
a c.}). 

side, v.i. Harrovians’ s., from ca. 1890, as in 
Lunn : ‘ He’ll side to his kids about when he w'as 
at school with us’. Of. and ex the n. : s(‘e the Die/. 

side ! The origin is more prob. ‘ I side with 
V'ou ’ : B. & E. 

side of his mouth, on one. >See one side of his 
mouth. 

sidedoor Pullman. A box car : Canadian rail¬ 
roadmen's (— 1931). Adojited ex U.S.A. 
sidelights. See side-lights (Die/,), 
sideways, go. See go sideways. 

Sifton's pets. Eastern Fiuropean, esp. Ruthenian 
and Galician immigrants : Canadian (csp. Mani¬ 
toba) : ca. 1900-10. Brought in under the immi¬ 


gration scheme of the Hon,, afterwards Sir, Clifford 
Bifton (1801-1910), at that time Minister of the 
Interior. (Roger Goodland, letter of June 4, 1938.) 

Sig.—2. A signature : Harrow School ; late G. 
19-20. Marples, 

sight, give a. Variant of take, a sight (sight, n,, 
5 : p. 708) : Bessions, A])ril 0, 1847. 

sign one’s hand (or name). See name, bite 
someone’s. 

*Signs of the Zodiac, the. (Members of) the 
(Jiristchurch Club : ('aiiti'rbiirv. New Ziviland ; 

20. ‘ When the (3iristchurch club was started 

1 ) 3 ' twelve si^uatters . . . there were never moir than 
two of the twelve visible at the same time,' E. (». L). 
Aeland, ‘Sheep Station Glossary' ’--m 'Bhe (Cliri^t- 
ehiiroh) Press, 1933-d (cited bv B., 1941). 

sigster. A short sloej) : low : ca. JS3<)-0(). 
Sinks, 1848. 

sikhery ; Sikh’s beard. See ‘ Rnsom r-ol-W .ir 
Slang .5. 

silly, V. To stun : coll. : ca. 18.50 1900. Ses- 
sions. May 10. 1859. ‘1 fell gn^it ])am Irom the 
blows ... it hall sillied me at the time ’. 

silly buggers, play. To indulge in Jirovocative 
lior.se-plav ; hence, to feign stiipuiitv : low : sirict' 
ca. 1920.' 

silly kipper. A mild term of (li.sai)])rov jil ; aih e- 
tionati' address to a child ; non-arisloeratie : ('. 20. 

silver sausage. A barrage balloon : 1938 - . 

H. & R. Ex its shape and, in the sun. its ('olour. 

silvertad. —2. Hence, an affected person, one wh > 
puts on airs, a social climber ; siuci* ca. 1910. B., 

1942. 

Sun. —3, (I'snally sini.) A contidcnce-trickstcr's 
dupe: Australian c. : C. 20. B.. 1912. l.e. a 

simpleton. 

Similes. It is difficult to record all the eligible 
simile.s : thev so (‘asilv slij) through the lingui.stie 
net. Most of tlu' imjioilant ones have been oaiiglit, 
to b<- exhibited at th(‘ appropriate counter. But 
licr<‘ are a liwv that 1 had missed and that I owe 
to the })crtiii;uuous scholarship of Mr Eaurie 
Atkin.son. ( fhe datings arc mme.) 

(as) drunk as a k> lib fish (late C. 19-20); cf. 
pissed as a neivt (C. 20) or, lE.'V.E. in Irak 
(1920 45), pissed as a piard. 

(as) dll/ as a basket, very thirsty (since ca. 1930;. 
eyes like a cod's bollocks, ])()j)-cycd (C. 20). 

(a) face like a inilknian's round, long and dreary 
(since ca. 1910). 

(as) fit as a butcher's dog. very robust (C. 20). 
like a piegnant duck: ungainly (since ca. 1920); 

< f. Pregnant Duck. 

like a rat up a drainpipe, with alacrity (late C. 

19 20). 

like a tit in a trance, dnsaiu}', abstracted (low ; 
(A 20). 

like, two of eels, nonjilus.scd, at a loss (late (!. 19 20). 
(us) peered as arseholes, offended, indignant (low ; 
G. 20). 

(as) regimental as a button-stick, piinetiliously 
military (Army', (J. 20 ; R.A.F. since ca. 1925). 
(as) rough as a badger's arse., very I’ough of surface 
(low'; late C. 19-20); cf. rough as bags {Diet.), 
shag like a rattlesnake ; shag the arse off : with 
immoderate vigour (low : late C, 19-20). 

Simon Pure. —3. ‘ Simon Pures : Amateurs in 
the realm of sport,’ Baker : Australian sporting ; 
since ca. 1920. Sarcastic—and perhaps ironic. 

simp (p. 770). Acclimatised, rather, by ca. 1910. 
In use at St Bees at least as early as 1915. (Marples.) 
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simple sailor, a. ‘ The Naval * Oflicer’s self¬ 
description ’ (Glranville) : c.p. : 0. 20. How 

‘ simple ’ he is appears very clearly in the novels 
of William McFee, C. S. Forester (see esp. that 
magnilicent book, The Ship), Humfrey Jordan— 
and others. Often ‘ I’m a simple sailor ’ serves a 
very useful ]mrpoHe. 

simply throwing up buckets. throwing up 
buckets. 

Simpson not Samson, my name’s. See my name 
is Simpson . . . 

sim(s). See ‘ i for r 

sin bosun, the. The ship’s chajdain : Naval : 
since ca. 192.0. Oranville. There are nunu'rous 
Iwsan compounds—e.g. custard bosun. 

Sinbad (p. 770) has, since Mie 1890’s, been ‘ the 
Wardroom name for a Koval Naval Reserve Officer. 
Dates from the time when the first batch of K.N.H. 
officers joimal iKc Koval Navy from tliii Mercantile 
Marine. 'I'Ik'sc wine known somewhat unkindly 
as “ the Hungry Hundred ”. l.,ater a small batch 
arrived who were called “the hamishing Fifty'’,’ 
(Iranville. 

Sinbad the Sailor. A tailor : rhyming : late 0. 
19-20. 

since Nelly had her operation. ‘ A imrh sque c. p., 
marking bantmingly certain lapse ol time’ 
(Atkinson) . since ea. 1910. 

since the battle oi Crecy. Sinei^ long ago : coll.: 
late H* 20. 

sine. A House tciim, exclusive of (■olours {si/ie 
eolorihtifi) : lOton ; since ca. 1S70. Marplcs. 

sing a bone the Australian Alauiginal practice 
ut poitifiiKi the bone at someone under a eursc': 
thr fornu'r is the latter is S.lx. : sutf/ a bone, 
lat(‘ (’. 19-20. (K., 1942.) For the practice, see 

.\icher Russell, A Tramp Royal in Wild Australia, 
19114. 

sing it !, don’t ; or don’t chant the poker I Don't 
<'xaggerate ! : jiroletariaii c.p. of ca. 1870-1910. 
H. cV, L. 

singe. See shave, n., 7, in Diet. 

sink-hole, 'fho throat : low : ea. 18J0-90. 
Sinks, 1848. (T. sink, fall down the, p. 771. 

sink the soldier. (Of the male) to copulate -. 
]oA\ : (A 20. Cf. dip the inck. 

sinner.--2. Affectionately for a person (usually 
male), as in ‘ You old sinner ! ’ or ' Tht^ old Rinner 
should arrive any moment ’ : coll. : late 19-20. 
('f. the aniadionate use of scamp, scallywag, bastard, 
vXe. 

sipper. 2. A tea spoon: low: ca. 1810 90. 
Sink'i, 1848. 

sippers. ‘ A sip from the “ tot ” of each member 
of the mess, allowed to the Leading Hand who 
measures the rum ’ (Granville) : Naval : since ca. 
1900. Ky ‘ the Oxford -er ’ ex sip. 

Sir Berkeley. Female genitals; hence, sexual 
intercourse (from the male angle) : late C. 19-20. 
James Gurtis, They Drive by Night, 1938, ‘ The 
quick-hme was burning him up now. No more of 
the old Sir Berkeley for him.’ iShort for Sir 
Berkeley Hunt : a mid-C. 19-20 variant of Berkeley 
Hunt (Diet.). 

Sir Gamy. A Cockney variant, dating from ca. 
1890, of Sir Garnet (Diet.). E. Fugh, Harry the 
Cockney, 1912. 

Sir Oliver is an ephemeral fast-life variant of 
Oliver, 1 (p. 687) : P. Egan, Finish to Tom, Jerry, 
and Logic, 1828. 

Sir Roger Dowler, Suraj-ud-Dowlah, who (d. 


1757) permitted ‘ the Black Hole of Calcutta ’; 
military : C. 18.' B. & L. (at upper Roger). 

sissiffed. Effeminate: coll. : since mid-1920’8. 
Ex sissie (or -y) : p. 772. 

sit a buckjumper. To ride a buck jumping horse; 
Australian coll. ; since ca. 1880. li., 1942. 

sit down. —2. To settle (at or in a place); to 
tak»! up land ; Australian : C. 20. Baker, 
sit up like Jacky. Sec Jacky ... 
sitter, for a. See sitter, 4 ( Diet.). 
sittiwation is, if I remember rightly and am 
reminded by Mr Raljih Thompson (of New Yoik), a 
Sam Wellerism and should, therefore, bo dated back 
to the 1830’s—and indc-od further than that, 
six, gone for. Sei* gone .. . 
six, hit for. See hit . . . 
six or sixer, throw a. Sec seven, throw a. 

*six doss in the steel. Six months’ imja isonment: 
Australian e. : ('. 20. B., 1942. See th(5 elements 

doss and steel in the Diet. 

six foot of land—that’s all the land you^U get! 
A c.p. adilresHcd to oni' who expresses a desire to 
‘ own a bit of ground (land) ’ : (J. 20. See land- 
owner, p. 409. 

six quarter, get. To be dismisHod from employ- 
incint: eemmci ical : ca. 1800-1910. B. & L. 
Origin ? 

siX(-)to(-)four. A prostitute : low : C. 20. James 
Curtis, What Immortal Hand, 19.39. Rhyming on 
ichore. 

sixer.— 0, A (iiristian girl : Ikist End of London : 
late (j. 19-20. Ex Yiddish Shteksa (same sense). 

sixteen annas, st full S]tced ; esp. go sixteen annas, 
to go flat out. as in sl-i'eplcehasmg : Anglo-Indian : 
C. 20. 

sixteen annas to the rupee or ounces to the 
pound, not. See not sixteen annas . . . 

Sixy ; gen. Sixy Smith. Smith, the Middlesex 
fast howler and mighty hitter : cricket-lovers’ ; 
from 1935. Usually in reference imd in the longi r 
form. 

size, n. Jelly (to eat) : London street s. : ca. 
1840 90. Augustus Mayhew, Paved With tiold, 
]8r>7. 

skate (p. 773). Because often ‘ in the rattle : 
roller-skates rattle along. 

skate, V. To ‘ act Jack-my-luairty ; to go in 
search of wine, Moiiicn and song ’ (Granville): Naval: 
since ca. 1926.—2. (Also skate off or do a skate.) To 
dcTiart hurriedly : Australian low : since ca. 1925. 
B., 1942. 

*skate-lurker. See skates lurk (Idel,). Prob. 
the ‘ (lodge ’ is skates lurk, the impostor skate- 
lurkcr. 

skates. ‘ Wire shoes issued to the Infantry in 
Smai and s]K;cdily condemned as worse than use¬ 
less,’ The Soldiers' War Slang Diet., 1939 : Army : 
1917-18. 

skates on, get. Sec get cracking. 

Skating Rink. St e Egg. 

skating ruik. A bald head : jocular : since ca. 
1910. Wm Riley, Old Obbut, 1933. 

skerrick. —2. ilence, have not a skerrick: to be 
penniless : Australian : C. 20. B., 1942. 

sketch, V. To deal with (someone) in a disci¬ 
plinary way : Army : since ca. 1939. 

*skew. Sense 1 derives ex Low L. sciitclla, a 
platter, a dish : cf. the Welsh Gypsy skudela in the 
same sense (Sampson). 

skewer. —2. An Aboriginal throwing-spear : Aus¬ 
tralian : since ca. 1860. Archer Russell, In Wild 
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Auatralia, 1934.—3. A sword: ca. 1840-1900. 
(Sinks, 1848. 

skiet-skop-en-donder film. A blood-and-thundor 
film; a Wostern : South Africa : since ca. 1930. 
‘ The words are from the Afrikaans : skiet, shoot; 

kick ; cw, and ; fight,’(lyrus A. Smith 

(letter of July 17, 1940). Also ihvd and blunder 
(film) : The Cape Times, June 3, 1946 (Alan Nash), 
s kiff , v.f.. To upset, to spill ; ('hrist’s Hospital : 

20. INlarplos. 

skikster is an occ. C. 20 Australian variant of 
sbickster, 1, 2. B., 1942. 

skilly and toke. Anything mild or insipid : pro¬ 
letarian : from ca. 1860. B. & L. See sldUy, 1, 
and toke, n., 1, in Diet. 

skiinmer. A broad brimmedJiat: S(‘dgeh‘y Park 
School : ca. 1800-65. Frank Boberts in The 
i'ottonian, Autumn 1938. One could send it skim¬ 
ming into the air. 

sldn, n., 1 (a purse) : ‘ Until ca. 1895 or later ;n 
Australia ’ (Sidney J. Baker, letter). Also, in (’. 20, 
Australian for ‘ a horse ’ (B., 1942.)-- 6. Foreskin : 
coll. : mid-C. 19-20. 

skin, a bit of. A girl : low Anglo-Irish : 20. 

skin, go on the. To save money b\' rigid economy 
over a period : military, cap. in India : from ca. 
1885 ; ob. Kichards. Of. skin, v., 1 and 2, in Diet. 

skin, have a. To possess (overmuch, self-assur¬ 
ance) : Naval; since ca. 1920. Granville. Short 
for thick skm. 

skin-game. —3. Facial plastic surgery a.** prac- 
tivSed on would-be glamorous women : since tui. 
1935. 

skmful, have got a. —2. To have received more 
than enough : low coll. (— 1915). Graham Scion, 
Pelican Mow, 1935. (’f. beUyful (Diet.). 

skinner. —5. A hanger-on for profit at auctions : 
auctioneers’: mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. James Greenwood, 
Jn Strange. Company, 1873. Cf. odd-trick man. 

skinny, n. A girl or young woman : Australian : 
C. 20. B., 1942. Ex frequent thinne.ss. 

skinny Liz. Any elderly woman : St Bees: 
C. 20. Marples. 

skip, V.—3. (Ex sense 1.) To abscond on bail : 
c. : C. 20. 

skip it I Don’t trouble ! Forget it ! : coll. ; 
adopted ca. 1939 from U.S.A. 
sMp-jack. See ‘ Fops 

skip the gutter ! Houp la !; over she goes ! : 
proletarian : ca. 1865-1910. B. & L. 

skipper, n., 5. Also, since 1917 or 1918, the 
commander of an aircraft in flight: R.A.F. coll. 

skirt, v. To skirt-dance : coll., mostly (’ock- 
neys’ : from ca. 1880. Nevinson, 1895, ‘ I've seed 
the Sheenies step-dancin’ in the Lane, and I’ve seed 
the sisters Toddles skirtin’ at the Cambridge, but 
T never see dancin’ as was a patch on Lina’s that 
night.’ 

skirt, run a. See run a skirt, 
skirt patrol is a Service (esp. R.A.F.) variation, 
since ca. 1938, of skirt-hunting (p. 776). H. & P. 

skite, on the. Having a terrific binge : Scottish 
Public Schoolmen’s : C. 20. 

skitsy. Afraid, timorous : Milton Junior School, 
..Bulawayo : since ca. 1920. Cf. skittish (horse). 

skittle. —3. To knock down ; to kill ; mo.stI\' 
Australian : late C. 19-20. B., 1942. Ex the 

game of skittles. 

Skittles. Nickname of a famous London jiros- 
titute in ‘ the Langtry period ’ (1881-99). 

skittling. The feminine practice of washing 


stockings, handkerchiefs and ‘ smalls ’ in the bed¬ 
room or bathroom wash-basin : hotel-kei^pers’ and 
hotel-staffs’, esp. in Scotland : since ca. 1920. 

Skiv. —2. Short for skiwy (p. 776) : since ca. 
1925. Marples. 

skive, V.— 2. Hence, v.t., to evade (a parade) ; 
since ca. 1918. Gerald Kersh, Slightly Oiled, 1946. 
Sens<* I (p. 776) may derive ex Fr. esguirer. 

skiver. A shirker, ‘ schemer ' ; Army ; since ca. 
1915. Gerald Kersh, 1941. Ex skive (p. 776). 

skivvy (p. 776). An early example in . L. 
George, The Making of an English man, 1914. 

skivvy ! (p. 776). Ex Japanese sukebei, ‘ bawdy, 
lecherous ’. (E. V. Gatenby. hd ter of Oct. 16,1939.) 

skolfuring, n. Trading stores or equipment to 
civilians : Regular Army : G. 20 ; virtually t hy 
19,39. Origin ? ‘ 

*skolly. A non-Euroj>ean delinquent or loafer 
or criminal: S. African c. and polici* s. : ('. 20. 
The Cajte Times, May 23, 194(). \ la AlrikaaU'i 

ex Dutch sehuilen, to lie low. 
skowse or sconce or scouse i»r scowse. A Livt i 

pool-born rating : Na\al: C’. 20. Gran\die derives 
it ex scouse (]». 735). ‘ thin meal peimliar to the 
district ’. 

Skul(l)duggery. Underhand practices ; \illaniy 
coll., orig. jocular : G. 20. An extension of thr 
mostly American senses (malversation ol public 
money ; obscenity), spedt skullduggery, of the 
Scottish sculdnddery, in 19-20 also sculduggery 
(or sk-), itself of obscure origin, 

Skun. Skinned: sol.: G. 19-20. The Pawn 
shop Murder. On spin : spun. 

Sky. —3. An Italian; usualls m pi., S/n < . 
Aii.straliar. : since ca. 1930. B., 1942. 

Sky(-)artist. A psychiatrist. ; Nu\al (lower-deeki 
and Army ; 1940 . Granville ; Michael Harrison, 

1943. By ‘ Hobson-.lobson ’—and wit. 

sky-blue. —3. A long-term prisoner: South 
African e. : G. 20. The Cape Times, May 23, 1946. 
Ex the blue jacket he wears. 

sky-blue pink. .Jocular c.p. for colour unknown 
or indeterminate : sinci* ca. 1925. 

sky-hacking (or one wonl), n. Back-biting; 
slander : Australian : since ca, 1925. Baker. 

sky-high. To scold (a Iierson) excessively : 
proletarian : from ca. 1880. Ex give sky high, q.v. 

sky-hog. An airman that flies low over lioiises : 
1945 . Onroad-hog. 

sky-hook. ‘ A useful, but mythical, piece of 
apparatus which enables an airman to hover over 
one spot, ('an also be used for any tliffieult job of 
lifting,’ Gerald Emanuel, letter of March 29, 1945 : 
R.A.F., esp. among the regulars : since 1918. 
sky-lod^g. See sky-parlour {Diet.). 
sky-topper dates back to ca. 1880: in B. & L. 
skylark, v., and skylarking, vbl n. (p. 778). 
I*erhaps orig. s. ; earlier in Sessions, April 1803. 

skylight. A ‘ daylight ’ or iinliqiiorcd interval at 
top of one’s drinking glass : 1816, Peacock ; ob. by 
1880; t by 1920. O.E.D. Suggested by daylight. 

skypiece. ‘ Smoke trails or sky-writing,’ H. & P.; 
R.A.F. : since ca. 1^30. Ex painting. 

*8kyser = skycer = shicer, q.v. in Did. 

Skyte. — 2. A fool: Scottish Public Schools’ coll. : 
mid-G. 19-20. B. & L. 
slaat. See lePs slaat. 

slab. -4. A slice of bread and butter : streets’ : 
G. 20. 10. C. Vivian, Ladies in the Case, 1933.—5. 
A long paragraph ; journalists*: since ca. 1910. 
—6. See ‘ Ganadian ’. 
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slab, on the. On the operating tabla : R.A.F. 
aircrews’: 1940 f-. (Atkinson.) 
slab dab. See ‘ Occupational names 
slack, n., 3 (p. 778). Earlier in Boxiana, IV, 1824. 
slack party. Punishment for defaulters ; Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth: C. 20. Granville. 
Ironic ; cf. slack in stays (p. 778). 

slam, V.— 3. To strike or punch (someone) : 
since ca. 1910. Tn e.g., Davo Marlowe, (’oming, 
.S'lr, 1937. 

slanger of one’s mauleys (or morleys). A boxer; 
one who excels with his lists : 1822, David (.Wey, 
Lift> in Pans ; I by 1890. (Carey spells it morleya.) 
I.e. slinger. 

slanging match. An altercation : since ca. 1860 : 
coll. ca. 1910, S.K. 

slant, n.—4. (Cf. 2.) An opportunity : Aus¬ 
tralian : since ca. 1870. ‘ Tom (Jollins Such la 

Liff', 1903. 

slap, knap (or nap) the. *Sce nap the slap, 
slap-dash. To do something ha})py-go-luckily or 
c.irelesslv : Australian coll. : sitice ca. 1921). B., 

P.D 2. 

slap - happy. \'erv — sti ictly, boiKterously — 
happy ; e.sj)., reckh'SHly happy : coll. : atlopted in 
1942 from C.S.A. (see (juotation at Stream-lined). 
.I.u'ksori. 1 . 1 *. back-.'<lapf)ingly happy. 

slap in the belly with a wet fish, better than a. 
See better than a slap . . . 

*slash, n.- 2. A nrination : c., and low : (’. 20. 
slash, in the. Fighting; tailors’: from ca. I860. 
B, & F, 

slate, n.— 4. A (piarrcl : from ca. 1880. Ibid, 
^slaughter-house. 6 . A low brothel : white- 
slavers’ (', ; (!. 20. .Albert Fondres, 192H. Fx 

.sen.se 3. 

slave. An aircraltman or aircraftwoman : R.A.F. 
(siiii’c ca. 1939) and W.A.A.F. (1941 f). Jackson. 
H uniorous. 

Slarver (p. 781). Orig. coll., it was, by 1946, 
almost S.F. 

'^slaving gloak. A servant • c, : C. 19. B. F. 
sleep the caller. 'I’o lose a sliift by failing to hear 
the caller : inineis’ (cs]}. North Country) coll. : 

C. 19 2(>. I.e. to oversleep {by failing to hear) 
til*’ caller. 

sleep tight, mind the fleas don’t bite. A ch ildren’s 
b(‘d-time c.}). ; late V. 19-20. 

*sleep-walker. A sneak thief: Australian c.: 

C . 20. B., 1942. 

’^sleep with Mrs Green (p. 7si). Hence, also 
Anstrahaii. Baker. 


sleeper. — 2. A delayed-action bomb : 1940 p. 
sleever. —2. A drinking straw : New Zealand: 
('. 20. B., 1941, compares Austrahan {long) 

ah’crer, a long drink. 

slew. To defeat, baffle, outwit: late C. 19-20. 
lm])lied in slewed, 2 (p. 781) ; since ca. 1930, 
predominantly Austrahan. Baker. 

slewed. —3. (Fx sense 2—see p. 781 j. Lost in 
‘ the bush ' ; Australian : late C. 19-20. Boyd 
Cable, letter in The. Observer, Oct. 30, 1938, ‘ The 
man who (on tramp,) loses the track and gets 
bushed ” or “ slew'ed ” may easily die of thirst 
or “ do a perish 

slice, take a. Extant as take (or help yourself 
to) a slice off the loaf, as in Arthur J. Sari, Gamblers 
of the Turf, 1938 (‘ You could safely help yourself 


to . . .’). 
slicked down. 


(Of male head-hair) plastered 


down with brilliantine, etc. : coll. : adopted ca. 
1930 from U.S.A. 
slide !, let it. 8ee let. .. 
slide and glitter. Toast and marmalade : Naval 
(lower-dock) : Sept. 13, 1941, The Weekly Telegraph. 
slide your jive. See ‘ Canadian . . .’. 

Sligger. Francis Urquhart (d. 1935), a Balliol 
don for forty years : Oxford undergraduates’ : late 
C. 19-20; t except among graduates. See esp. 
t^ril Bailey, Francis Vrquhart, 1936, and Harold 
Nicolson’s review thereof in The Daily Telegraph, 
Nov. 6, 1936. 

Slim-diUy. A girl or young woman : Australian : 
since ca. 1920. B., 1942. Cf. skinney. 

slime, n. Semen : low : C. 19-20. 
sling off.— 3. To depart; to make off: Aus¬ 
tralian : since ca. 1925. B., 1942. 

sling one up. A variant (R.A.F.) of throw one 
up. Jackson. 

sling one’s bunk. To depart: ca. 1860-1910. 
B. & F. I.e. sling up one’s hammock (and go). 

sling one’s Daniel. Earlier in Sessions, Nov. 
1866, ‘ One of the constables said, “ Sling your 
daiiiiel ” ’. 

sling one’s hammock (p. 782) is defined b^/ 

‘ Taftrail ’ in The Sub, 1917, as ‘ to be given time 
to .s«‘ttle down in new surroundings ’. 
sling one’s hook. See hook ... 
sling round. ‘ To air-tost an aircraft,’ Jackson : 
H.A.F., and civilian test pilots’ : since ca. 1930. 
The pilot does aerobatics. 

sling tail. Pickled pork: low; oa. 1825-90. 
Sinks, 1848. 

sling the hatchet (p. 782). In nuance ‘tell a 
pitiful tale ’ : 1893, P. H. Emerson, Signor lAppo. 
sling the tip. See tip, sling the. 

Slinter. A trick, esp. if unfair ; mostly in work 
a slinter, to effect a mean trick, tell a false story : 
Austrahan low: since ca. 1920. B., 1942. (4‘. 
slant, n., 4 (Add.) and slanter (Dirt.) and sohlenter 
(Diet.). 

slip, n.—4. A shppor : dome^ic : since ca. 1880. 
Daphne Du Maurier, Rebecca, 1938. -5. Baked 
custard; middle-class : since ca. 1860. Slippery 
stufl’. 

slip a joey. (Of a woman) to have a inisearriage ; 
but also, to give birth to a child : Australian low : 
U. 20. B., 1942. Ex joey, 4 (p. 442). 

slip (her) a length. To coit with (a woman) : 
low ; late {'. 19-20.—2, Hence, slip him a length, 
to reprimand : Army : since ca. 1925. Cf.: 

slip into. —3. To have sexual connexion with : 
low : from oa. 1870. 

slip it. To decamp, make off: ca. 1880-1920. 
J. W. Horsley, Prisons and Prisoners, 1898. Cf. 
S.E. to slip away. 

slip it about (a woman). To coit with : C. 20. 

Cf. slip into, 3. 

slip it across (someone).—2. To punch or strike : 
Army : (!. 20. Also push . . . 

slip off (height). To fly lower, esp. by rapid 
descent : aviators’ coll. : from ca. 1925. The New 
Statesman and Nation, Feb. 20, 1937. 

slip oneself. To let oneself go ; make the most 
of a thing or opportunity : Cockney coll. : from 
ca. 1890. Edwin Pugh’s Cockney stories, passim. 
slip-slop. See ‘ Miscellanea ’. 
slip-up. An appointment or rendezvous inten¬ 
tionally failed : Australian : C. 20. IF, 1942. 
Slipper-Slopper... (p. 783). Ex a nursery t by me. 
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slippery Sam. A gambling card game : late C. 
19-20. 

^slipping, be. To bo dying: white-RlaverB’ c., 
applied to a prostitute (working for a pimp) : C. 20. 
A. Londros, 1928. 

slips. Ill theatre or cinema, the sides of a 
gallery : Austrahan : since ca. 1920. Baker. 

slips his braces, he. 8 aid of a man (•om})lai8ant 
to homosexuality : coll, : 0. 20. 

slit, the female pudend. When not a euphemism 
it is a low coll. : C. 17-20. 

slither, n.—.‘l. Shoft for slither and dodge, a lodge 
{of, e.g., Oddfellows) : late C. 19 -20. The New 
^Statesman, Nov. 29, 1941. 

*slitherum. A counterfeit coin : c. : (J. 20. 

{The Yorkshire Post, latish May 1937.) Kx slither, 
n., 1 (Diet.) ; ht., a ‘ slither ’ one. 

*slithery. Sexual intercourse ; c., and low : 0.20. 
slobber, n., 2 (p. 783). A C'oekney term ; t'arlnw 
in W. Somerset Maugham, Liza of Lambeth, 1897. 

slog, V., 1 (p. 783). Earlier in AV.Wo/in, Sept. 
1824, ‘ One of them said, Go back and slog him ” 
also in IT. 1). Miles, Dick Turpin, 1841, ‘ “ Slog hei. 
Nan ; that’s th(' cheese ” 
slog it on. See schlog . .. 

slogged, get. To bo cliarged an excessive prie<‘ : 
Australian : 0. 20. lb, 1942. 

slogger, 4 (p. 783). Much earlier in Boxiana, IV, 
1824 ; and sense 2 occurs also in Sinks, 1848, as a 
l)oxer.—(). A quick work(‘r ; proletarian coll.; 
from ca. 1800 ; slightly ob, B. & E. 
sloom. See keep sloom. 

slop, n.— 4. A yu-isoner’s overcoiit ; Dartmoor c. : 

O. 20. 11. V. Tristoii, 71/(7/ f// Cages, 1938. Ex 

slops, old and very cheayi clothes. 

Slop Carriers, the. TIk* Australian A.S.C. : Aus¬ 
tralian soldier.s’ : 1939 1 . B., 1942. 

slop chest. See slops, 4. 

slop-chit. A ‘ iorm made out by the Siipyily 
rating, which enables a man to buy “ .sloyis in 
th(' stores’ (Granville): Naval coll.: ('. 20.—2. 
Hence, as in ‘ I can’t do that job, I’ve enough on 
my slop-chit already ’ (cited by Granville) : .since 
ca. 1900. 

Slop House, the. The House of ( 'ommons: 
journalistic : since ca. 1910. Sydney Morler, 
The Dark Journey, 1938. Ex the amount of ‘ slop ’ 
talked there. 

slop over ; slop over (in) one’s talk. ‘ To exhibit 
exaggerated effusiveness of manner and words ’ : 
from ca. 1870; coll. >, by 1900, S.E. B. & L. 

Sloperies, the. 99 Shoe Lane, London, E.C.4, the 
publishing address of Ally Sloper's Half-Holiday : 
ca. 1884-90. 

sloppy. —2. Slack, careless, negligent: C. 20. 
slops. —4. Sailors’ clothes : Navy : C. 20. H. & 
1\, ‘ The slop cheat is their Clothing Stores Ex 
the ‘ slopfiy ’, i.e. loose, make.—5. Ca. 1930-42, 
the Service Police ; R.A.F. Ex slop, n,, 1 (p. 783, 
at end). 

slosh, n.—5. (Ex 1.) Boiled rice : Christ’s 
Hospital : C. 20. Marples. 

slosh, V. (p. 784). ‘ T sloshed him one,’ Sessions, 

Dec. 13, 1904 ; ‘ ’Im what I sloshed for readin’ my 
letters,’ A. Neil Lyons, Clara, 1912. 

slother. A sol. blend (from ca. 1880) of slither 
and slosh; thus in Nevinson, 1895, ‘ Slothcnn’ 
about vShadwell in the cold and wet ’. 

’^slotted kip. A two-up ‘ kip ’ in which, to hold 
a two-headed penny, a slot has been cut: Australian 
two-up gamblers’ c. : C. 20. B., 1942. 


slug, n.— 4. An Eton Fellow : Windsor towns¬ 
men’s : 1825, Spy ; f by 1890.—5. A heavy bill : 
Australian : C. 20. B.,'l942. Ex 3.-6. A small 
shell (projectile) : Army : 1940 -) . 

slug, v.—2. To smoke : South African children'fi ; 
since ca. 1930. 

Slug, the. B. P. Lewis, noted Oxford wicket¬ 
keeper : criokoters’: late (\ 19. 

*Slug-up. A ‘ frame-up ’ (fraudulent charge or 
victimisation) Australian c. : sincf* ca. 1910. B., 

1942. 

slugged, get. Synonym of slogged . . . ; t f . 
slug, n., 4 (above). 

sluggers. Sloe gin, ‘ always a popular Navy 
drink ’ (Granville) : Naval oflicer.s’ : C. 2(». Lx 
sloe by the proce.ss of ‘ the Oxford -rr 

sluicery (p. 785). A shade earlier in 3. Burrowes, 
Life in St George's Fields. 1821, and in Pierce Egan s 
l.ife in London, 1821. 

slum, n.—12. (’hcay) |)riz(‘s, e,ip. ior children : 
Canadian carnival s. : C. 20. Cl. sense 10. 

slums, act in. To act in very small towns or in 
low yilays : tlieatrieal : ea. 180.5-1910. B. & L. 
slunch. Eton pudding : C. 20. Also .s7////(■//(//</. 
slung, get. To be tossed by a horse : Au.straliau : 
(\ 20. B., 1942. Short loi- the Australian eoH. 

get slung off (mid-(19-20). 

slurge. ‘A very rofx y recruit.,' 11. & P. : ,Sei- 
viecH : since ea. 1935. A eorruptnui. or' a p(‘r\'<‘rt( <1 
bk'iid. of slaek - s/dayed, inllueneed b\ sludge, 
slush, 2, IS, by traiiijis, apjilied (»nl_\ to tea. 
slut about, v.j. Lo go about, working coll., esp. 
at llairow School: C. 20. Lurni, ’'Plies [il,c 
‘swots'] groise their honid eyes off and get. out 
of fagging in a term or two, while ve poor (IcmIs 
jthi- ‘ hearties 'J ha\<‘ to slut ahout ■'on hoy ‘ lor 
thn‘(‘ yi'ars.’ 

Sly-groggery. A slvgrog shoj) : Australian coll. • 
Biiice ca. 1920. B., 1942. 

smack in the eye. A retnifl. retu.-i.i!; seveie 
disappointment: set back : coll., rsj). m AustialM : 
(’. 20. B., 1942. 

smack it about ! Cvt a move on : : Naval : 
C. 20. Granville, ‘ From the vigorou.s smacking 
about of brushes wlien painting the ship’s .side ’. 
’*‘smack the lit. Sei' lit, smack the. 
smack up, v. To attack—‘ go for ’—a jiei'Soii ; 
Australian : since ca. 1919. Ex the n. (}). 785), 
which, since ca. 1918, has also Ixa-n .Australian. 

small bull’s-eyes. The odds and ends, the 
smouldering remains, of a lire : London I’lre 
Brigade : C. 20. They glow hke a bull’s (yes. 

small go. ‘ A reasonable night out with every¬ 
body happy and nobody drunk,’ H. & P. ; ,S('r- 
vicos : since ca. 1930. 

small pigs (rare in the singular). Potty Officers : 
Naval (lower-deck) : C. 20. As opposed to Naval 
pigs ; cf. the Guards Regiments’ drill pig (Gran¬ 
ville). 

smalls. Underclothes, men’s or women’s : coll. : 

C. 20. Ex S.E. smalls, ‘ small clothes, breeches 
—2. {Small advertisements, esp. those in classified 
lists : mainly journalistic coll. : since ca. 1910. 

smart Alec. " 2. (Usually . . . alec.) A train 
conductor: Canadian railroadmen’s (— 1931). Ex 

8(51180 1. 

smarten up one’s parade. 'I’o work m(»re 
efficiently; to make oneself smart : Array and 
R.A.F. regulars’ : since ca. 1925. (Atkinson.) 

smash, n.—0. A drink of brandy in iced water: 
Australian: oa. 1920-30. B., 1942. 
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smash a pass. To overstay one’s leave ; military : 
1914-11). K. W. Mason, Made. Free in Prifton^ 1918. 
smash-ankle. Deck hockey : Naval; C. 20. 
*smash the tea-pot. To lose the privilege of 
tea : prison c. : from ca. 1880. B. & L. 

smashed(-)up. Pfmniless : low : ca. 1830-1900. 
Mayhew, I, 1851. Suggested by broke (p. 95). 

smashing, adj., 3, had, in the war of 1939-45, a 
j)henomenal popularity in the B.A.F.; smashing job 
might bo ‘ a very line aircraft ; a task excellently 
fierfor rned ; a girl exceedingly (iasy on the eye ’ 

(I'.irtridge, 1945). 

smashing, adv. Intensive—‘ very ’ or ‘ much ’ 
or * extrem(‘ly ’ or ' notably ’: C. 20. Gerald Kcrsh, 
77e' Sinr Livrs of Bill Nelson, 1942, ‘ He’d done 
... a smashing hot job ’ (extremely expert an«i 
artistic ])iece of tattooing). Kx smashing, adj., 3 
(p. 787 and above). 

smashing line. A beautiful girl : low : from ca. 
1920. f'f. smasher, 1, in Dirt. 
smear, n.—3. Se(‘ tumour. 

smear, V. I’e defeat heavily at fiaticufi's ; Aus¬ 
tralian low : since ca. 1925. B., 1942. Gf. maLe 

a mess of. 

smear-gelt (p. 787). More prob. ex the long- 
established Yiddish schnn^rrgeld. (L. W. Forster.) 

smear it with butter and get the cat to lick it off ! 
^ee bum-fluff. 

smell, n. A boastful, conceited or otherwise 
objectionable boy : Sialgeley Park School (now' 
( otton (’ollege) : ca. 1800-(i5. Provost Husenbeth, 
Iloitorj/ of S<il(j(lnj Park, 1859. Cf. the C. 20 use 
ol shnLtr. 

smell niy finger I A low' male c.p. with an erotic- 
implication ; late ('. 19 20. 

smice. To depart; make off: Australian low: 
since ca. 1925. B., 1942. Yiddish ? 

smiddy. A blacksmith’.s section (technically, 
‘ l>ay ’) m a marine-('ngm(>enng works . such 
Scottish workiiK-n’s coll. : from ca. 1885. Lit., the 
Scottish form of smithg. 

smig. A Sergeant-major instructor in gunnery : 
Army mmco ca. 1920. H. & P. 

smigget(t). ‘ J>ow(>r-dec.k term for a good-looking 
mcnHinate ’ (Granville) : Naval : since ca. PJ25. 
Origin ? 

smile - please run. * A phof,o - reconnaissance 
flight ' (Jackson) : R.A.F. : 1939 -j . Ex the 

photographer's stock jihrase. 

smiler. - 2. Boiled beef; Gotton College: ca. 
lv.;(j(j_] 9 ] 4 . Kx a horse named Nmiler. (Frank 
Roberts in TIu Patton ian. Autumn 1938.) 

smite, n. An infatuation, a passion : Society : 
ea. 1932-40. Mi’s Belloc Lowndes, 77ic House by 
the Sea, 1937. Gf. crush, n., 4 {Diet.). 

Smithy. ‘ The late Sir Charles Kingsford Smith ’ 
(B., 1942), the celebrated Australian aviator. 

smoke, n.—5. A railr oad lireman : rail roadmen’s 
(— 1931). E\ the nature of his job. 
smoke, V., 5. Rather : mid-C. 19-20. 

*smoke, go into. See go into smoke, 
smoke I, watch my. See watch my smoke ! 
smoke off. (Gen. in imperative.) To cease 
blushing : Scotti.sh Public Schools’ : from ca. 1890. 
Ian Miller, School Tie, 1935. Prompted by smoke- 
on, q.v. at smoke, n., 4. 

smoker.— 9. A black-headed cuckoo-shrike ; Aus¬ 
tralian : G. 20. B., 1942.—7. See smokes . . .—8. 

A locomotive : Canadian railroadmen’s ( 1931). 

Gf. smoke, n., 5. , j ,, 

smokes, she ; she’s a smoker. A c.p. directed 


at a female (harlot or not) that performs oral 
perversions : low : C. 20. 

smokestick. A rifle : Australian soldiers’ : 
1939 +. B., 1942. 

smoking ’em. An illicit yet frequent method 
of getting from one station to another’—by moving 
along slowly and watching for the smoke of an 
approaching, or an overtaking, train : Ganadian 
railroadmen’s (— 1931). 

Smoky Joe. ‘A Fleet Class mines wee jicr. This 
type being coal-burning ’ (Granville) : Naval ; 
1939-45. 

Smoocher. A gold-digger without a licence : 
Australian : ca. 1851-19t)0. Eric Gibb, Stirring 
Incidents in Australasia, 1895. Cf. smoodger (s.v. 

smoodge in Diet.). 

smoodge (p. 789). ‘ Smoodgi* : to flatter or 

fawni. Still used in Anglo-Jewish slang and pro- 
nounc(‘d shmooze . . . from the Hebrew' shmoo-os, 
meaning news or hearsay. Later came to mean 
gossip, llattery,’ A, Abrahams in ddie Observer 
S(‘pt. 25, 1938. 

smooth as a baby’s bottom ; like a b.b. Smooth - 
sliaved ; (second only) expressionless ; coll. ; since 
ea. 1925. 

smoothie (or -y). A lathes’ man ; (among non- 
dancers) a good dancer : R.A.F. : since; ca. 1920. 

H. & 1*. Ex his smooth ways and manners, 
smother, n.—4. Hence, a macintosh : c. : since 

1920. F. 1). Sharpe, 1938. 
smother, v. Also Australian : B., 1942. 
Smouchy. A Jew : 1825, The Universal Songster, 

I, 172, Ex smouch. 

Smouge. ’ Nickname for all suriiamed Smith ’ 
(Granville) : Naval : G. 20. Gf. Smudger (Diet.). 

smous or smouse, V.— 2. Hence, to pet, tt> flirt; 

‘ “ There art* two of them smousmg in that rtxmi ” ’, 
cited as of 1938, by Prof, W. S. Mackie in The Cape 
Argus, July 4, 1949 : S. African. 

smudger. An inferior str(;et jihotographer ; 
photographers’ : (7 20. C’f. smudge (p. 789). 

[smug-faced. See ‘ Epithets Prob. always 
S.E.J 

smuggling, n. Bringing harlots into College : 
Oxford : ca. 1815-60. Spy, 1825. 

Smutty is the inevitable mcknume of all men 
named Black : since ca. 1880. In, e.g., John 
Newton Chance, Wheels in the Forest, 1935. 

snack.—3. A certainty ; hence, a thief 's or a 
swindler's dujie : Australian c. : C. 20. B,, 1942. 

snack up. To have a (hurried) meal ; Army ; 
C’. 20. 

*SnafBe-biter. See ‘ Rogues ’. 
snagger. A proletarian : (ffifton College : sinct* 
ca. 1910, ‘The College ran [in 1915] a Siiint Agnea 
mission for fioor cliildren ’ (J. Judheld Willis, 
letter). 

♦snaggling. See snaggle (D/cC). 
snags. Sausages: Australian : since ca. 1918. 
B., 1942. They’re mysteries. 

snail(-)pie. Rice putlding : Guards Depot, Gater- 
ham : 1914-18. John o' London, Nov. 3, 1939. 

snake, n.—2. A lively party : R.A.F. : since ca. 
1925. Jackson, ‘ Thus, “ Out on the snake ”— 
out on a party ’. Perhaps cf. snake-juice (p. 791) 
and certainly cf. snake-chaimers. —3. A sw itchman; 
Canadian railroadmen’s (— 1931), 
snake, V. —2. ‘ To wriggle about in the air by 
constant jinking when taking evasive action,’ 
Jackson : R.A.F. : since ca. 1938; by 1944, j. 
Cf. the American snakt- (or snaky) hips. 
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Snak6, the. The hose : London Fire Bnjj:ade : 
C. 20. 

snake about. To take, evasive action : R.A.F. 
airc rews’ coll. (1939) >, by 1943, j. Ex snake, v., 2. 

snake**charmeis. A dance band : R.A.F. : hinee 
ea. 1930. dackson. Ex snake-charming by music, 
and cf. snake, n., 2. There may be a reference' to 
‘ Snake Hips ’ Johnson, dance-band leadc'r. -2. 
IMak'-lavers : Australian raihva^'men'K : (2(b 

B., 194i 

snake-hips. ‘ Ironic for man with nnddle-age' 
spread ’ (Atkinson) : mostly K..V.F. : since* ea. 
1935. Cf. sense I of pree. entry. 

snake-juice. —2. Hence, bad liquor : Australian : 
sineio era. 1920. B., 1942. 

snake-juicer. An addict to bad hepior : Aus¬ 
tralian ; since early 1920’s. Baker. I‘b\ ]U“ei-. 

Snake Pit, the. The haunt inentiom*d at Fishing 
Fleet: Na\al : (’.20. (iranville. 

Snakey. See Drain-Pipe. 

Snak(e)y. Bad-tempered; Australian: 20. 

K\lie Ti'nnant, The Battlers, 1941. Apt to brO*. 

snap-jack. A pancake* ; Australian : late C. 
19-20. B., 1942. 

snap out of it !—2. ^Vakc up ! ; realise t he 
truth ! ; ‘ be vour age ! ’ : adopted ca. 1933 from 
LI.S.A. 

snappy undercut ; or merely undercut. A smart 
sexually attractive girl : butchers' ((!, 20) -, by 

1935, fairly g<‘n. 

snaps. Handcuffs: ]»ohcemen’s : ea. 1H70-1910. 
Jerome (^aininada, Tweuty-Five Years of Detectii'f 
Life, 1895. Ex the sound they make on being 
closed about the arrested jx'rson’s wrists. 

snare, V.- 2. To cbeat ; hence, snare shcpt, a ahp 
of paper with nob's for use in an examination : 
Marlborough ('ollege : C. 20. 

snargasher. A (.raining aircraft : (’anachan air- 
rm'ii's : 1939 - ■ H. & P. A corruption—perhaps 
rather* a deliberate distortion—of ‘ tarmac-smasher 
snarl, V. To steal; acquire illicitly -or evmi 
lawfully; circus: since ca. 1920. Edward Seago, 
Sons of Sau'dlist, 1934. I*(*rhap8 ex American snarl, 
a tangle. 

Snart. A cigarette : Army ; since <*a. 1925. 
snatch. The pick-up, by a towing 'plane, of a 
glider : Air Force coll, (1943-4) ; by 1945, offir-ial. 
(Jerald Hanley, Monsoon, Victory, 1940. 

snatch-box. The female pudend ; low ; (20. 
Elaboration of snatch, 2 (p. 791). 

*snatch game, the. Kidnapping : e. : from ea. 
1920. John (L Brandon, The ‘ Snatch ’ (iamc, 1936. 

snatched (car or cab). A car taken back from 
an owner-driver that has fail<*d with his payments : 
taxi-drivers’ : since ca. 1925. Herbert Hodge, 
1938. 

snatcher. —2. A yoimg and inexjierienced thief: 
c. : from ca. 1860. B. & L. 

snatchers. Handcufl's : Glasgow Jiolicemen’s: 
since ca. 1890. Ex-Inspector Elliot, Tracking 
(Glasgow Criminals, 1904. Of. synonymous c. 

snitchers. 

snazzy. See ‘ Canadian . . .’ 

*8nelt. A sneak-thief; a term of abuse : New 
Zealand and Australian c. : C. 20. B., 1941, 1942. 

Yiddish ? 

snick, n.—2. Esp. in for a snick, for a certainty : 
]>roletarian : late 0. 19-20. J. J. (bnnington, A 
Minor Operation, 1937, ‘ Not a light showin’ at any 
o’ the windows—empty for a snick.’ For the 
origin, cf. snip, n., 4, in Diet. 


*snidey. —3. Bad ; unfavourable* ; c., and low : 
Irom ca. 1870. Also sniddy. — 4. Dirty : military ; 
from ca. 1875. B. & L. 

*sniff coke. To take drugs : c. : from ca. 193(». 
Ex D.S. 

sniffer. The nosi* : pugilistic : ca. 1840 fHi. 
Augustus Mayhew, Paved With Cold, 1857. 

snifty Conner. Good food : Services (t*s]i. 
K..\.F.) : .sinci* ca. 1925. Jack.son. See Conner 
(p. 176). 

Sninny. A girl or young woman : Australian 
low ; since ca. 1920. B., 1942. A perversion of 

synonymous Australian skinny. 

snip, go. To go shares: coll.: inid-(k 19-20. 
B. & L. 

sniped, be ; sniping. Terms in use among 
().T.(^ cadets in 1914 mid-1916, thus in Blaker : 

‘ Men, sfj far, liad gone off from Cartwright's Cnil. 
gazetted to battalions by a jirocess known among 
th(* Cadets as “sniping" ... It was impo.ssible 
to deflect any system ac(*ording to which grou])s or 
isolated indi\iduals w(*re “ ])ick(*d off” |as tJiough 
by a sniperj and gazetted . . . ICaitwright's] name 
Avas not among tin* snijx'd ".' 'I’he terms. Blalo r 
makes clear, vere also ajiplied specifically to being 
‘ “ asked for " by some ])artu ular <'(jloncl Avho aahh 
training a new battaUon.' 

snitch, n. ■ 5. Synonymous with and pi*rhaps vx 
Snitcher, 5 (p. 794): N(*W Z(*aland • C. 20. Ik, 
1941. IVrhajis suggested by ‘to j)(*aeh or sniKli 
on someone ’ and ‘ a peach of a ])erson or thing '. 

’^'snitch, V. —4. To arrest (a ]»erson) : c. . innl- 
(’. 19 20; very ob. B. ct L. Ex si'iise 2. 

snitcher, adj. l-ixcellent; attractive : Au.*-- 

trahan : since ca. 1930. B., 1942. Ex sense 5 of 

the n. (p. 794), Avhich has also— teste Bakei*—:• 
Australian. 

snivel, do a. To tell a jutiful tale : tailors' : 
from (*a. 1865. B, & L. 
snob, n.. 2 : earher recorded in ‘ Taflrail ’. 
snob-stick. See snobstick {JSet.). 
snobber (p. 794) is esj). a Naval nickname. 
H. & B. 

snobbing, n. Boot-repairing : coll. ; (;. 19- 29. 
See snob, n., 1, in Diet. H(*nee, snobbing firm, 
group of ratings that rejiair tlu'ir shijunates’ boot^ 
and shot's ; Naval : (k 20. Granville. 

snodger, n, and adj. Excellent (p(*rson or thingb 
attractive (etc.) : Australian : since ca. 1925. 
B., 1942. Arbitrary ; yet ef. Snitcher (above). 

snogging, be or go. To be—to go—courting a 
girl; to be, or go, love-making : Ji.A.F. : since 
ea. 1937. Partridge, 1945, ‘ Snog is perhaps a 
blend of snug and cod (to flatter or “ kid ’’ a person)'. 

snook. To answer an examination paper through¬ 
out ; to defeat (someone) in argument : Shrews¬ 
bury : late (’. 19-20. Marples. Ex ‘ cock a snook ’ ? 

snoop, A".— 3. To be a Service policeman : R.A.F. : 
19.39-r. Partridge, 1945. Ex sense 1 (p. 794). 

Snoops, the. Service (:-, in late 1944, R.A.F.) 
PiJice : R.A.F. : since ca. 1939. E. P. in The New 
Statesman, Sept. 19, 1942. Short for snooper, ex 
snoop {Diet.). 

snoot, n. A disagreeable, or a supercilious, 
jierson : Australian : since ca. 1930. B., 1942. 

Ex snooty {Diet.). 

snooze, n.—3. A three-months’ sentence or 
imprisonment : Australian c. : C. 20. B., 1942. 

Cf. dream and rest and the American sleep. 

snooze, V. (pp. 794-5) : but the word may simply 
Ik* echoic—cf. zizz. 
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snoozer.—3. A baby ; Australian : C. 20. Baker. 
—4. A Pullman sleeping-c'ar ; Canadian railroad¬ 
men’s (— 1931). 

*snoozey. See snoozy ( Dkt .). 
snore. (A) sleep : low : since ca. 1920. James 
Curtis, Thry Drive by Night, 1938, ‘ He had not had 
nmch snore the night before ’. Extension of S.E. 
sense. 

snorer. Tho nose : pugilistic ; ca. 1840-90. 
Augustus May hew. Paved With Gold, 1857.—2. 
Bed : Army : C. 20. Proleptic. 
snoring-kennel. See ‘ Miscellanea 
snork. —4. A baby : New Zealand : C. 20. B., 
1941. Perversion of baby-carr 3 dng stork. —5. Also 
stwrker : a sausage : Australian: (!. 20. B., 1941. 

Why ? 

snort. A ‘ pull ’—a drink—of 8j)irits : Society : 
since late 1920's. In, e.g., P. G. Wodehouse, 
Young Man in Spats, 1930, ‘ lie ])r(alui-ed his flask 
and took a sharp snort E.x the snorting cough 
induc(*d by a large ‘ pull ’ at a brandy, whiskey', 
rum. 

snorter, 2 (p. 795). Tn Australia, usuall^^ a very 
hot day. B., 1942.—3. Much earlier in Boxiaua, 
IT. 1818. 

snot, n., 2 (p. 795). .An early example : Sessions, 
H‘c. 1810 (p. 43). 

snotties^ nurse, the. ‘ The Sub-Lieutenant in 
( barge of tlu^ Guni'oom ’ (Granville) : Naval ; late 
C. 19-20. See snotty, n.. on p. 795. 
snotty, 2. Eurher in Sessions, Muv 1847. 
snotty. See ‘ Epithets ’. 
snout, n.—0. See :— 

snout on, have a. To bear a grudge against 
(■tomeone) : Australian : since ca. 1920. B., 1942. 

Kx snout, V.. 1 (p. 795). 

snouty. Variant of snout, n., 2 (Dirt.). E. 1>. 
Sharpe, 1938. 

snowball hitch. A knot that ea.silv loosens ; 
Naval: (’. 2(b Granvilku It comes adrift. 

^snowbirds. Women that bring clients to dope- 
jK'dlars : c. : since ca, 1938. Ex snov\ coeaim'. 

snowdrop. An American military policeman : 
P942 -i . Daily Express, June 12, 1944. Ex his 
white helmet and pi])e-i‘la_ved eqiiijumuit. 

snozzler (p. 790), Also Australian. B,, 1942. 
snuff and butter (maiden). A luirasian girl: 
Anglo-Indian : since earlv 1920's. 

snuff-box.— 2, A gas-mask : mostly civilians’ : 
1939 1 . The New Statesman, Aug. .30, 1941.—3. 
A newspaper's list of deaths ; its obituaries : 
Australian journalists’ ; since ca. 1920. Baker. 
A list of tho8(* who have ‘ .snulhsl out ’. 

snuffe and toddle. See die, to. 

snuffle. Th<* nose ; low : ca. 1825 70. Sinks, 
1848. 

snuffler. See ‘ Dupes -snuffling community. 

See ‘ Harlots ’ and cf. snvffler at ‘ Dupes 

snuggy. A public - house snuggery : public - 
houses’ : since ca. 1890 ; by 1940, ob. Sessions, 
Jan. 18, 190(4. 

snurge, n. A Poor l.aw Institution : since ca. 
1920. Awawwi-?, Sept. 21, 1940. Cf. the v.: p. 790. 

SO fools say ! A c.p. retort, esp. Cocknej’^i’, to a 
person asserting that one is a fool ; occ. elaborated 
with, You ought to know — you work where they're 
made : from ca. 1890 ; ob. Edwdii Pugh, passim. 
SO help me Bob, etc. See s’elp . . . {Diet.). 
so mean (s)he wouldn’t give anyone a fright. See 
mean ... ,. . 

so fhin you cau Smell the sh^t through him. A 


SOFT COLLAR 

low, mostly Cockneys’ c.p., ap})lied to an extremely 
thin man ; from ca. 1880. 

SO well P ; so what ? That does not impress me ! ; 
Cockney c.p. (destined to > gen.) : adopted, the 
latter, ex D.S., in 1936 ; the former arose also in 
1930, prob. as a dchberato variation. 

soak, n. A depression that, after rain, holds 
water—strictly underground (a foot or two dowm) ; 
loosely, on the surface : Australian coll, (sinci; ca. 
1860) >, by 1940, S.E. Archer Russell, A Tramp 
Royal in Wild Australia, 1934, us<\s it, as would la* 
expected, in its correct nuance : for it is water that 
has soaked into the soil.—2. A heavy fall of rain : 
Australian coll.: C. 20. B., 1942.—3. A drunkard ■ 

Australian and English : since ca. 1910. 

soak, V.—8. (Also soak it.) Of the male : to 
hnger over the sexual act; to delay withdrawal : 
low' coll. : C. 19-20. 

soak, put in. To pawn : late C. 19-20. Cf. 
soak, V., 3 (p. 797). 

soaks. ‘ Folks ’ in the convivial 8<*nse : (J. 20. 
Rhyming s., with pun on S.E. soak, a tipph'r. 

soap and flannel. Bread and cheese ; Naval 
(lower-deck) : (L 20. Granville. 

soapy. —3. Sillv,stupid ; effeminate : Australian; 
since ca. 1920. ik, 1942. 

sob sister. A writer of articles for the more 
emotional, sensation-mongering new'spapers, esp. a 
woman journalist replying to women readers' 
inquiries : journalistic, adopted ca. 1930 from 
I'.S.A. Cf. sob stuff (p. 797). 
soccage. See ‘ Ta\ ern terms ’, § 9. 
sock, n., 4 (]). 797). Note that at Sedgeley Park 
(the original form of Cotton (’ollege), socks was, 
ca. 1805-45, anv kind of confectionerj' and sock, 
derivatively, anything pleasant or agreeable. The 
Cottonian, Autumn 1938. Tn his History of Sedgeley 
Park, 185(), Provost Husenbeth derived it from 
sacks, long sticks of toffee. 

sod, 2 (j). 798) must, like 1, be datt‘d further back, 
for 2 appears in ‘ As he passed me he said the other 

was a 1)-y s—d,’ Sessions, June 1818 (p. 283). 

sod about. To plav thi* fool, indulge' in borse^- 
plav ; to potter about, to waste time : low' : late 
(’. 19 20. (T. Dirt. entrb'S at arse about and 

bugger about. 

sod it ! Low coll, expletive : since ca. 1880 . 

Cf. bugger it ! 

soda. Something easv' to do ; someone easv to 
‘do’: Australian low': sineo ea. 1925. B., 1942. 

SOdduk (p. 798) : often S]>elt smidick (in, e.g., 
Granville). 

sods’ opera, the. ‘ An unofficial and extremelv 
low' concert, usually held in barracks ’ (Granville) : 
Naval: C. 20. Hence, since ea. 1925, R.A.F. 
n'Uulars’ for ‘ the din ot jollification ; a drunken 
jiartv ’ (Atkinson). 

soft-arse. An arm-chair; Scottish Public 
Schools’ : lat^ (.’. 19-20. Ian Miller, School Tie, 
1935. Cf. the J)ict. entry at soft P, haitl . . . 

soft as shit. Not physically nor morally tough ; 
often ap]died by workmen to a man that can speak 
without filth and does occasionally think of simie- 
thing other than gambling, drinking, womanising ; 
low' coll. ; late C. 19- 20. 

soft(-)belly. A wooden-frame car ; C’anadian rail¬ 
roadmen’s (— 1931). 

soft collar. A soft job , a very suitable locality ; 
something easily obtained ; something comfortable 
or agreeable : Australian coll. : ca. 1860-1920. 
‘ Torn C^ollins Such Is Life, 1903, ‘ “ Soft collar 
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we got here—ain’t it ? ** * Ex driving horses in 
buggy or bullocks in waggon. 

soft ha^porth. A ‘ softy *; a person easily 
imposed upon or duped : mostly working-classes’ : 
C. 20. 

soft number (p. 798). Also, since ca. 1916, Naval. 
Robert Harling, 77/e *S7eep Atlantick Stream^ 1946. 

soft-skinned vehicle. An unarmoured vehicle : 
Army coll. (1940) >, by 1944, j. As an apple is to 
.a coconut, so . . . 

soft-sop over is a variant (ca. 1875-1910) of soft- 
aoap, V., in Diet. 

soh SOWder is a variant (e.g. in Carlyle) of soft 
sawder (Dirt.). 

softie, softy (p. 799). By 1940, S.lv 
* soggy type. A dull-witted and slow-movirig 
person ; K.x\.E. ; since ca. 1937. ilackson. iSee 
wet, adj., 7 (p. 945), which prob. suggested it.—2. 
One w’ho drinks excessively : R.A.F. : since ea. 
1938. Robert Hinde, letter of March 17, 1945. 

soil. To tour in the country ; theatrical : (‘a. 
1750-1800. (Theatrical Biography, vol. I, 1772.) 

soldier, n., 5 (see Diet.). An earlier record is 
afforded by ‘ Taffrail ’. 

soldier bold. A cold ; rhyming s. : from ca. 
1860. 

soldier's threepenn'orth, a. Short leave: mili¬ 
tary ; C. 20. l.e. a shave, a shit and a shine. 
CT. the Naval a ahave, a shilling, and a shove ashore. 

solemn ; esp. in give one's soletn7i, ‘ to swe^ar on 
oath ’, ‘ givt‘ one’s word ‘ : ca. 1890-1915. \\. L. 

Ceorge, The Making of an Englishman, J914. 
Short for solemn word (or oath). 

solid. —4. Stupid : Naval ; since ca. 1925. 
Granville. Solid ivory above the ears.—5. Ex¬ 
tortionate ; unrea.sonahle : Australian : since ca. 
1918. B., 1942. Ex seiiso 2. 

solid dig. (X>py that is to be set very close : 
printers’ : mid-(_’. 19 20. B. & L. 

sollicker, n. and adj. (Some thing or person) 
verv'' big or remarkable : Australian : since ca. 
1920. B., 1942. Perhaps sockdologer (Diet.) 

conflated. 

Solly, like the more usual Ikey, means ‘ a Jew ’ : 
coU. : since ca. 1870. A very common Jewish 
Bumamo and given name. 

Solomon. —2. A hatter; one who cleans or 
repairs toppers ; Eton ; C. 20. Ex a proper name. 

Solomon, do a. To pretend to be very wise : 
C. 20. Joan Lowell, Child of the Deep, 1929. 

some, then. J. W. ^lackail, in his Jineid, 
1930, finds a parallel in viii, 487, torrnenli genus. 

somebody’s dropped his false teeth ! A c.p. 
apropos of a sudden noise, esp. a crash : since ea. 
1925. In 1939-45, a Forc<;s’ c.p. in respect of a 
bomb or a shell exploding in the distance. 

some’ink. Something : sol., osp. (Jockneys’ : 
€. 19-20. (Edwin Pugh, 1895.) Cf. sutthink 
.(below). 

something above the ears, have. To be intelh- 
gent: since ca. 1925. 

something in socks. A bachelor, or what a girl 
wants : jocular ; since ca. 1910. 

son of a bitch.— 2. ‘ A moustache and imperial 
whiskers favoured by cattle-buyers and wool 
inspectors in the ISOO’s,’ B., 1942 : Austrahan : 
t by 1914. 

song and dance ; occ,, as in H. A. Vachell, 
Quinnei/s, 1914, little . . . Anyone’s ‘ performance ’ 
in the course of doing his job : C. 20. A salesman, 
e.g., reels off his patter. 


sonk. A variant of sonkey (Diet.). 

SOnkey or sonky, adj. Silly, stuyiid ; idiotic : 
Australian low : (J. 20. Baker. Ex then.: p. 801. 

sonno. ‘ Son fellow% lad ; mostly in addi’cssiug 
men: Australian: since ca. 1910. Baker. ('1. 
boyo. 

Soo. Staff Officer Operations: Naval : since 
ca. 1914. In, e.g.. ‘ Sea Lion ’, The Phantom Tint, 
1946. Ex the official abbreviation S.O.O. 

SOOgey. To scrub, to scour : Naval ; late (’. 
19-20. Granville, who adduces the <lenvative 
soogey-moogey, ‘ a mixture of soap, soda and sundry 
ingredients used for washing paintwork or scrub¬ 
bing decks says ‘ Derivation obscure ’. But 
perhaps cf. Scottish sooch (pron.—approximately 
- -setoghk, rather than sook), ‘ t,he sounti of anytliin^^ 
falling heavily into water or into soft mud ’ ; an 
echoic w'ord. the nioogey being r<‘duplicated, thougli 
w'ith a reminiscence of 7nushy in its literal sense. 
More prob., h/>wever, soogey r('|»r(‘S(‘nts a f'orrupti(>n 
of squeegee : ami i/zoo//!"//simply rhymie-reduplicatf s 
it. 

soogey the bulkhead. To go on a drinking bout : 
Naval: ('. 20. K\ pree. eiitiy. 

SOOgUn. A ha\ lope : Sh/Jl.i : ('. 18-20. B. & L. 
sook ; SOOk(e)y. .4 coward ; a timorous yicrson ; 
Australian : since ca. 1920. B., 1912. ('1. sukey, 

4, on p. 846. 

sooner. Sens/^ 1 {]). sol) is aho Australian: 
B., 1942.- 2. (Ex 1.) ‘A jilJung hors/^ (one that 
wmild sooner go hackwaril than forwanl),’ Niall 
Alexand/'f, letter of Get. 22, 1939 ; Now' Zealand : 
since ea 1920. In Australia, not only sueli a horse 
hut also a useless dog (Baker). 

SOOtie or -y. A dealer in soot : coll. (19 20. 
Boxiana, II, IHIS. 

sorry and sad. Bad: rhyming: (!. 20, 
sorry you spoke, aren’t you P A c.]). dating from 
ca. 1905 ; ob. \V. L. George, The .Making of an 
E ngl i.shnia n, 1914. 

sort. A eoni])anion of the o])posit(' sex ; thii>, 

‘ All the girls and their sorts are going to the 
pictures ’ (Baker) : Australian ; hukm* ea. 1925. 
(Sorts, good or bad. of people. 

sort of thing. A tag c.p. of late 19 20. 
Ernest Raymond We, The Aerused, 1935, ‘ What 
he doesn’t know' about the law isn’t worth knowing, 
sort of thing ’ and ‘ You’ve every thing you want 
in here, sort of thing ? ’ 

sort out ; also, take on. To tease -, leg-pull 
(v.t.) : Cockneys’ : C. 20. E.g. ‘ I took him on ’ 
or * sorted him out ’ ; ‘ \Vhy are y'ou taking me on, 
I’d like to know ! ’—2. To fight : low : C. 20.— 
3. To i»ick a (piarrel with and use force upon 
someone : Services : since ca. 1934. 11. & P. (’f. 

sort-out, n., on p. 802.—4. To choose (someone) 
for a job, esp. if it be unpleasant or arduous : 
Services (esp. R.A.F.) : since ca. 1938. H. & F., 
‘ Who sorted me out for this one ? ’ Ex, e.g., 
wool-sorting.—5. In Australia, to reprov'e or repri¬ 
mand (someone) : since ca. 1930. B., 1942. 

Sosh (long o). Socialism : political writers’, 
mostly : since ca. 1918. 

soul-driver (p. 802), still current in 1848 (Sinks), 
as a Methodist parson. 

soul-searcher. A drink : 1909, Phillip Gibbs, 
The Street of Adventure ; t hy 1920. 
sound. Sound asleep : domestic coll. : G. 20. 
sound card. See ‘ Tavern terras ’, § 2; of. 
sound egg (Diet.). 

soundings, in. Near the bottom of one’s heap of 
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Hht‘rts (in machining) : printers’; mid-C. 19-20. 
Jj, & L. Ex nautical j. 

soup. Bad weather: R.A.F. ; since ca. 1915. 
.Lu'kson. Ex soup, 4 {Diet.). —2. IShort for:— 

Soup aod Gravy, the. The Navy : rhyming : 
C. 20. 

soup plate. A taxicnbnian’H badge : taxi-drivt^rs’: 

(ih. 1010. Herbert Hodge, (Jab, Sir?, 1939. 
soup-plate track. A HUJall racecourse : Aus¬ 
tralian : since ea. 1920. B., 1942. 

*SOUr-plailter, }H^\^•ev(^r, is properly a jMisser of 
('ountiTfeit coin. Likewise, plant the SOUT is to 
jiiss it. 

SOUr{-)puss. A morose per.son : adopted in 1942 
from U.S.A. Jo/ni Bull, Aug. 14, 1943. Ex Am. 
so'll ]niss, a sour face. 

souse, n. -2. A drunkard : Australian : since 
(M. 102."). B.. 1042. Of. the n. and v. on p. 803. 

South, the. The South London Music Hall : 
London coll. ; late ('. 10-20. (Joekneys pronounce 
11 San rf. 

South Ken, the. 'The X’lctona and Albert 
Mu.seuin, London . eoll. ; from ea. 100."). (Margery 
.Mlingh.im. Sick! IhuKjcr, 1032.) Situated in South 
Kensington. 

Southend. Si e bed and breakfast, 
southerly buster. —2. Henci*, a cocktail or other 
nnxt'd aleohohe drink : AuHtralian : 0. 20. B., 

1012 . 

SOUtie. English sailm-. soldier or, above all, 
.iirnian serving in South Afru'a : South African : 
EKIO . . ((’vrus .\. Smith, h'tter ot May 22, 1040.) 
Ex Afrikaans soat. salt (ex Dutch znat). 

space - pusher. An advm tisement - canvasser 
working on a perio(bcal ; from ca. 1025. 

spadge (p. 804). Batli(‘r : since ea. 1780, not 
\'M t. Ex L, spatiarf. (Marple-s.) 
spam medal. See Naffy gong. 

Spanish.' -2. A (large) Spani.sh onion : (lower- 
eliss) coll.: inid-(’. 10 20. B. & L.—3. See 

‘ 'I’.ivcrri Term,s ^ 3, r. 

Spanish padlock prob. dates from C. 16. 
spanjer ; u.sually m j>l. ‘ Spanjers. Grenilins 
whieli live above 20,000 feet -anti-lighter types ' ’ 
(H. & P.) : U..\.F. : ca. 1940 5. ITob. ex dial. 

sjxing, ‘ with impetus, with a smack ’ (itself ex 
spang, ‘ to leap I ; see spang (p. 804). 

spank, up the. At—or, to—tlie pawnbrokers': 
I'i.ist Enders’ : from ca. 1870. Nevin.son, 1895. 
Peiha])S ex up the spout on ba/d'. 

spare a rub ! Oblige me with some ! ; after you 
with it ! : tailors' e.]). : from ca. 1860. B. & L. 

spare prick. A useless fellow : Army : 1939 -f • 
(r. prick, 4 (p. ()50) and prick, standing about. . . 
(.\ddenda). 

spare whank (or wank). A spare man ; (among 
gunners) a spare gunner : Army : since ca. 1930. 
Cf. ])re(^ and see wank. 

spark, V.—2. To send a wireless message to (ship 
or jierson) : nautical and wireless operators : since 
ea. 1020. Frank Shaw, AlJantic Murder, 1932, ‘If 
Scotland Yard . . . spark a ship that wanted people 
are aboard . . .’ 

sparker. A K legraphist rating : Naval ; C. 20. 
(Iranville. Cf. sparks (Diet.). 

sparkle up. To hasten ; be quick : proletarian : 
from ca. 1866 ; ob. B. & L. 

sparkler, 1 (p* 805). In pugilistic s. of ca. 1806- 
60, any sort of eye, as m Boxiana, III, 1821, ‘ One 
of his sparklers got a little damaged \ 
sparks, 1, 2 {Diet.) : mostly in vocative. ‘ Taff- 
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rail’, 1917.—4. (Ex 1.) Electrical apparatus 
repairer in R.E.M.E. : Army : 1943 -f. 
sparky, n. A wireless operator : Services : since 

oa. 1918. Cf. sparker. 

^sparring bloke. A pugilist: mid-C. 19 20: 
0. >, ca. 1880, low. B. & L. 

sparring partner, one’s. One’s companion or 
friend : coll, : C, 20, Ex pugilism. 

sparrow. —5. ‘ A small weedy fellow ’ (B,, 1942) : 
Au.stralian : C. 20. 

sparrow crow, at. A jocular Australian euphe¬ 
mism for ‘ at sparrow fart ’ (p. 805) : C. 20. Baker. 

sparrow’s ticket, (e.g.) come in on a. To gain 
an illicitly free admission to a match, contest, 
competition, show, what-have-you : Australian : 
C. 20. Baker. 

spats (p. 806). ‘ If the wheels of a spatted ” 

’plane do not retract, it is said to have ])ermanent 
spats”,’ H. & P. : R.A.F. : since ca. 1935. -2. 
Slabs of bread and butter to assuage hunger about 
4 p.m. : Marlborough College : C. 20. 
spatted. Se« ])ree. 

spawny. (Verj) lucky : R.A.F. : since ca. 1930. 
Jack.son, ‘ Thus, “ You’re spawny to get your 
promotion so soon ” ’. Peihap.'^ ex the near-cliche, 
the best erer spawned. 

speak fancy waistcoats. See fancy waistcoats, 
speak in (someone’s) knuckle. To interrupt 
someone’s conversation or story : North Country : 
C. 20. Ex the game ol marbles, where the boy 
about to .shoot may be ‘ advised ’ to do this or 
that and say ‘ I wdsh you wouldn’t speak in my 
knuckk' ’. 

spear, get the. To be dismissed from employ¬ 
ment : Australian : since ea. 1920. B., 1942. 

Spear a job. To obtain mnplovment : Australian : 
8inc(‘ iia. 1010. Baker. 

spear flounders. To conduct an orchestra : 
Australian : since ca. 1925, Baker, ‘ Whence, 
” llounder-speanng ” ’. 

speccing on one’s fez. Expecting to obtain on(‘’s 
cap : Harrow : late C. 19-20. Lunn. (.'f. speck, 
V. : q.v. in Did. 

special. To act as a .s])(‘eial nurse to (a person) : 
nunses' coll. : Irom ca. 1910. ‘ She came to special 

me.’ By abbr. 

speck, v.i. ‘ To search for gold after rain. 
Whence, “specking”’ (B., 1942): Australian 

miners’ : late C. 19-20. Rain-erosion may uncover 
a lode, or a few B]>ecks of alluvial gold. 

speckled. —2. ‘ Demoted ’ : Rugby : since ca. 
1916. Marples. To revert to a speckled straw hat. 

specs, 1 : coll, earlier in Pierce Egan, Life in 
London, 1821. 

speed the wombats I Australian synonym of 
stone the crows {Dirt.): since ca. 1925. B., 1942. 

speedy man. A messenger plying, on foot, 
between New College and Winchester College : 
New College, Oxford : ca. 1810-40. Spy, 1825. 
speeler. »Seo spieler, 6. 

spell-binder (p. 807). Adopted ca. 1910 from 
U.S.A., where it was earlier applied to Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

spell for. To long for : proletarian : mid-C. 19- 
20. B. & L. 

spend a penny. See shake hands . . . 

[sperky in Richards is a blend of spunky and 
perky ; liis spryle is a mistake for funeral pyre. 
These two personal unconventionalities are recorded 
to illustrate one of the ways in which solecisms and 
catachreses may arise.] 
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SPLIT-ARSE LANDING 


*spew one’s guts. See guts, spew one’s, 
spice, n.—2. Spicy eex-items in the newspapers : 
newsagents’ coll. ; C. 20. :— 

spicey or spicy. Usually in pi. spicies, spicy 
books or magazines : booksellers’ and newsagents’ 
coll. : since ca. 1910. 

Spider. See ‘ Nicknames ’. 
spider.— 4. A W'ireless operator’s badge : R.A.F. : 
s nee ca. 1935. Gerald Emanuel, ‘ From the shape 
—5. A light gig : Australian : since ca. 1910. B., 

1942. 

spiel, V.—4. To race ‘ all out ’—at full speed: 
Australian sporting : C. 20. B., 1942. 

’’^spiel-ken. A variant of spell-ken (Diet.). 

*Spiel off. To ‘ spout ’, utter plausibly : vagrants’ 
e. : C. 20. W. A. Gape, Half a Million Tramps, 
1930, ‘ When my turn canu^ I was not ready to 
“ spiel ” off the answers.’ 

spieler.—0. A fast horse {usually speeler) : Aus¬ 
tralian sporting : G. 20. B., 1942. Ex spiel, 4. 

—7. A welshor ; Australian sporting ; since ca. 
1910. 

spike, —2. To hit or strike ; to knock (some¬ 
one) down : Australian low : since ca. 1920. Baker. 

spiker. (I’sually in pi.) A shark : nautical ; 
late C. 19-20. 

spill one’s guts. See guts, spill one’s, 
spin, n.—4. (also spinnaker). £5, whether note 
or sum : Australian : C. 20. Partridge, 193H; 
B., 1942. 

spin a bender. Se e bender, spin a. 
spin the* bar. See bar, 3. 

spindle^prick. Vocative to a man delicient in 
energy : low : lat<' (). 19 20. (Only mildly abusive.) 

spine-bashing. Sleeji; a rest on one s bunk : 
Austrahan soldiers’: 1939 h. Eawson Glassop, 
We, Were the Rats, 1944. Gf. charpoy-bashing* 
spinnaker. See spin, n., 4. 
spinner. £50: Australian low: since ca. 191(t. 
B., 1942. Gf. spin, n., 4.—2. A parachutist with 
twisted rigging lines in his parachute : K.A.F, : 
1939 Jackson. Tie spins as he descends. 

spiral swaUow. See swallow, have a spiral: 
Diet. 

Spirites, the. The ('lu^.stci field ‘ soccer ’ team : 
sporting : from ca. 1930. The Ghesterfield church 
has a crooked spire. (The Arsenal F.G. programme, 
Dec. 19. 1930.) 

Spit. A Spitfire lighk^r ’plane : since 1938 in 
R.A.F,: since 1940 (Berrey) among <-nilianb. 
Spitfires and Hurricanes saved Britain in Aug.- 
Sept. 1940. 

Spit and Cough, the. The Athemeum Glub : 
London taxi-di’ivers’ : since ca. 1910. Herbert 
Hodge, Cab, Sir?, 1939. Ex the high incidence of 
asthma and bronchitis among members ? 

spit and drag. iSce spit and a drag (Diet.). 
spit and sawdust. A general saloon in a })ublic- 
house : G. 20. Ex the sawdust sprinkled on the 
floor and the spitting on to the sawdust. (Peter 
(’hamberlain.) 

Spit-in-the-Pew (Sunday). Sec Gob Sunday, 
spit in your mouth. See mean, 
spit-kid. A spittoon: Naval: since ca. 1900. 
0. F. Forester, The. Ship, 1943 ; Granville. 

spit o’ my hand I A Goekney expletive, coll, 
rather than s., dating from ca. 1880 ; slightly ob. 
Pugh (2) : ‘ “ Spit o’ my hand ! What I might 
ha’ bin worth if it hadn’t bin for this cursed stuff 
—bless it ! ” The liquor gurgled down bis throat.’ 
Gf. 


spit one’s death. (See strike one’s breath.) To 

fiwear solemnly, as in Pugh (2) : ‘ An’ I spit my 
death an’ all, an’ I’ll stick to it.’ Cockney : lat-e 
C. 19-20; ob. Perhaps on nuiy 1 die . . . ! 

Spitohered. Done for, ‘ sunk ’; mortally wound(*d, 
etc. : Naval : since ca. 1900. Granville. Lx 
spitcher (p. 811). 

Spitfire kitten. See whistler, 9. 

Spithead pheasant. A bloater: Naval : G. 20. 
The Birmingham Mail, Feb. 24, 1939 : Granville. 
Cf. Bombay duck (Diet.). 

Spitter is an occ. 1941-6 variant of Spit. H. A I’., 
1943. Partly because ‘ it just spits bullets ’. 

Spittoon, the ; the Billiard Table. Two courts 
in Whewell’s Court, Trinity College : Cambridge 
undergraduates’ : late C. 19-20. The formt^r bus 
cup-shaped base with central drain ; the lattei, 
six drains about a rectangular grass j>lot. 

*spiv. One who lives by his wits —within tlir 
law, for preference ; esp. by ‘ the racing game ’ 
c. : since ca. 1890; by 1940 low s. Lionel Sec- 
combe, wireless-re])orting the Foord-NeusiJ fight, 
Nov. 18, 1936 ; John Worby, The Other Half, 1937 
(the ‘ loctis classiciiH ’) ; Alan Hoby in The PeopU, 
April 7, 1946, ‘“Spivs”—the small town touts 
and racketeers ’ : a definition enunciated in June 
1947 w'as ‘ One who earns his living by not working 
In The Daily Tdegraph of July 29 and 30, 1947, 
Lord Rosebery and ‘ Peterborough ’ clearly estab¬ 
lished that the term had been in use by and among 
racecourse gangs since the 1890’s and had been 
known to a f(‘w jiolice detectiv(‘s since 1920 or s(i. 
(4'. spiffing m Diet., for spiv may conceivaiJy 
represent an abbreviation i){ spiffing fellow. 

Indeed, spiv is of the same origin as spiffing : 
th<^ dialectal spif or spiff, ‘ neat, smart, dandified ; 
excellent ’; compare Scottish and Northern spiff/r, 
‘ anything first-rate ’. The adj. spif becomes a 
noun (compare phoney) and spif becomes spn 
because the latter is easier to pronounce. •• Whem e 
spirvish : ‘ of or like a sjiiv ’ : 1946 -f. 

Svv esj). ‘ Spivs and Phoneys ’ in Here, There and 
L'veryivhete (essays ujion languag('), 1949. 

spiv-knot. ‘ The “ Windsor ” knotting of t he 
tie: knotted doubh' to emphasizi^ the shoulders 
and waist of tir^-knot. Of Goekney origin ' 
(Atkinson) : late 1947 -f. See jirec. entry. 

splash, adj. (p. 811). Over fifty years earlier in 
W. H. Ainsworth, Rookvxxxl, 1834, ‘ All my togs 
were so niblike and splasli ’. 

splash (or slash), have a. (Of men) to mako 
water : G. 20. 

splashing. Exerrssive or silly talk : proletarian : 
ca. 1870-1910. B. A L. 

split, n.—4. (Gf. sense 10, 11.) Ghange (in 
money) ; small cbang<' : low : 1893, P. H. Emerson, 
Signor Lippo. 

*spht ace, the. Sei* hot seat, 
split-arse, adj. ‘ IP ’s a pukka split-arse jiilot ’ 
- i.e. stunt pilot: R.A.F.: since ca, 1915. 
.laeksoii. Ex the adv. (p. 812) ; cf. ‘ the splits ’ 
(ibid.).—2. Hence, addicted to stunting : R.A.F. 
since* ea. 1920.—3. ‘ Used by the South Africans 
(in the Air Force) to indicate very good or very 
clever, e.g. “ split-arse navigator Robert Hinde, 
letter of March 17, 1945. 

split-arse cap (p. 812) has been kept ahve by 
the R.A.F. for the field-service cap as distinct from 
the peaked dress-service cap. Jackson. 

split-arse landing. A daring landing at sjHed : 
K.A.F. : since ea. 1925. Jackson. 
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split-arse turn {Diet.) : prob. from at least 
lifteen years earlier, perhaps from ca. 1917. 

split stuff. Women collectively : low Australian : 
20. B., 1942. Physiological, 

split the grain, enough to. >^nough to make one 
lirunk : coll. : from ca. 1880. Pugh (2) : ‘ But 
... go easy with this . . . Jest enough to screw 
you up, y’kuow, but not enough to split the grain.’ 

split ’un. A bank-note torn in two : Australian 
low coll. : C. 20. Baker. 

spht yam, have everything on a. ‘ I’o be ic ady 
t(> carry out on evolution ’ ((Iranvillc) : Naval 
coll. : (\ 20.—2. Hence to have a plan worked 
out : Naval : since ca. 1925. 
sphthers. Set? razzor. 

splits. S{>iit peas or lentils ; donu'stic joul 
grocers’ coll. : (’. 20. 

sphtter.— 2. A lawyer addicted to hair-splitting 
<list.inctions: ca. 1060 -1750. Kuiiard Head, Proft us 
Pf ft) virus, 1075. 

splodger. —2. (Ksp., m addn'ss) ‘ ('odger ’ : 
rhyming s. : 1850, 11. Mayhew, Tht (treat Worhl of 
London ; f by 1020, 

splodgy. (’oarse-looking ; (of eornplexion) pim¬ 
ply ; jiroletarian coll. : mid-C. 19-20. B. & L. 
Lit., splotchy. 

spoffskins is more proj^eiiy a courtesan willing to 
pi'cb'nd to (temporary) marriage. 

spoil dandy. A severe blow' : pugilistic : ca. 
1810-40. T. Moore, Tom Cribh's Memorial. 1819. 

spon or spons. Monev : Australian : binc^ ca. 
1920. B., 1942. Lx;— 

spondulicks (p. 819). A more prob. origin, I 
suggest, is (Ir. spondulikos, adj. of spoyidulos, a 
species of shell very jiopular in }jrehistorie and early 
histone coinmerec ; of. the use of cowTie shells as 
inonry in nneimit Asia and in both ancient and 
modern Africa. 

Spongy. An nu'vitablc nicknanu;—as are Doughy 
and Snowy— ol men surnamed Baker: late ('. 
19-2{». 

spons. .See spon. 

spoof, n,—5. ('onlidence - trick swindle: low 
( - 189tl) ; ob. B. L. 

spoon, v.- -4. 'I’o make things easy for (a person, 
esp. for a pu]ul) : Winchester College : smee ca. 
1880. K, H. Laeon Watson, In the Days of His 
Youth, 1935, ‘ You’d never have got your remove 
last lialf if Wray hadn’t spooned you.* I.e., 
spoon-feed. 

spooney. 5. An effeminate youth or man : ca. 
1825 -8(1. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 1848, ‘ Jim says 
he’s remembered at Oxford as Miss Crawley still— 
the spooney.’ 

sport a toe. To dance : 1821, Pierce Kgan, Life 
in London ; app. t hy 1870. 

sportsman is at certain Public Schools a synonym 
for ‘ chap ’, ‘ fellow ’, ‘ man ’ : from ca. 1890. 
^Arnold Lunn, Loose Ends, 1919.) 

spot, n. Sense 5 : A. Neil Lyons, Clara, 1912 ; 
t by 1940.—8. A guess; from ca. 1932. Gorell. 
Med Lilac, 1935, ‘ My spot is that after baiting his 
poor victim, he had a fancy for the melodramatic ’. 
Perhaps abbr. spoUight.—d. £10 ; Australian low ; 
since ca. 1930. B., 1942. Ex U.S. ten-spot, 10 
dollars. 

spot, in a (p. 815). By 1939, s. ; esp. in the 
Services. Partridge, 1945. 

spot, off the. See spot, on the, in Diet.—2. Silly, 
ambecile ; from ca. 1880 ; ob. B. & L. 

spot below. Six (in game of House) : mostly 


Army ; C. 20. The Counter for number 6 has a 
spot below to distinguish it from 9 upside down. 

spot of, ‘ a little ’ (see spot, n., 2 ; p. 815, top), 
was adumbrak^d so long ago as in Wm Maginn’s 
translation of Memoirs of Vidocq, III, 1829, ‘ .Ho 
leads them to a spot of work ' —a burglary ; spot 
of bother, trouble ; Army officers’ : since ea. 1914 ; 
the recent spot of bother, the war of 1914 -18 or that 
of 19,39-45. 

spotter. —5. An emjiloyee assigned to watch the 
Vjchaviour of other employee.s : Canadian railroad¬ 
men’s (-— 1931). Cf. senses 1-3 in Diet. 

spout, n.—3. Penis : low': C. 19-20.—4. See 
spout, up the {Diet.). —5. A cannon ; Woolwich 
Arsenal ; C. 20. The Daily Mail, Aug. 10, 1939. 
sprag. See ’ Lops 

Sprat Day. Lord Mayor’s Day ; Cockneys’ : since 
ca. 1840; ob, .Mayhew, I, 1851, ‘Sprats . . . are 
generally introduced about the 9th of November 
spread, n., 5 (p. 810). An early record; 1822, 
David ('arey, Lift \n Paris .—With sense 6 (a dinner) 
cf. the nuance, ‘ any meal ’—as in morning sptcad, 
breakfast : Npy, 11, 1820, 
spread, work the. See spread, n., 10, in Diet. 
spread-worker. A herbalist : showmen's : lak 
C. 19-20. See spread, n., 10 (p. 816). 

spreader.—2. A blanket; whalers’ : C. 19. 
E. J. Wakefield. Adventure in New Zealand, 1845 
(recorded by B., 1941). 

^spreaders. A burglar’s large pliers : o. ; from 
ca. 1890. Pugh (2). 

spree, n., 1 (p. 816) ; a little earlier in Sessions, 
Dec. 1798, p. 59. 

spree man, or as one word. A junior permitted 
to work hard : Winchester College : from ca. 1870. 

B. & L. 

SpreeiiJh, 2 (p. SIO). Earlier in Sessions, April 
1843. 

sprey. An occ. spelling of spree ; e.g. in Sessions, 
April 1822. 

spring, v., 1 and 2 ; both senses anticipated by 
Sessio7is, 1832 (trial of John Bobinson), ‘ YTiu had 
better . . . hear the deal, for I think they will 
spring a little ’ (raise, increase, the price). 

spring-sides. Elastic-side boots : Australian : 

C. 20. B., 1942. 

sprio. A sparrow' : Sedgeloy Park School; ca. 
1780-1870. Frank Roberts in The Cottonian, 
Autumn 1938. Thus sparrow > spro >, by the 
principle of ‘ ease of pronunciation sprio. Cf. 
spug. 

sprog, n. A recruit ; R.A.F. : since ca. 1930 ; 
by ca. 1939, also—via the Fleet Air Arm—used 
occ. by the Navy. H. & P. Origin obscure and 
debatable (see esp. Partridge, 1945) ; but perhaps a 
reversal of ‘ frog-spawn ’ (very, very green) or, 
more prob., the adoption of a recruit’s sprog, a 
confusion of ‘ sprocket ’ and ‘ cog ’, a sprocket 
being, like the recruit, a cog in a wheel. In the 
Navy the term means an infant, ‘ Nobby Clark’s 
gone on leave, his wife’s just had a sprog ’ : Gran¬ 
ville, 1945. 

sprog, adj. New (‘ sprog tunic *); recently pro¬ 
moted (‘ sprog corporal ’); recently created or 
become (‘ Two sprog fathers in the room in two 
days,’ Brickhill & Norton, Escape to Danger, 1946), 
Lx the n. 

spruce up. To clean and dress oneself to go out 
or to go on parade : Regular Army coll, ; since 
ca. 1895. I.e. make oneself spruce or smart, 
spud, 1 •' earlier in £. J. Wakefield, Adventure, 



SPUD BARBER 

845.—3. A friend, chum, pal: Services ; since ca. 
1930. H. & P. See muckmg-in spud, 
spud barber : extant in the Navy. (Granville.) 
spud-basher. ‘ A man on cookhouse fatigue ft»r 
potato peeling,’ H. & P. : Services : since ca. 1919. 

spud-bashing. Kitchen fatigue : Services : since 
ca. 1920. Thf Daily J/a?7, Sept. 7, 1940. 

spudoosh. ‘ Lower-deck “ spudoosh ”, that dis¬ 
mal diet of many-eyed potatoes mashed with 
corned beef into a mockery of a meal,’ Robert 
Harling, The Steep Atlantick Stream, 1946 : Naval : 
C. 20. A blend of ‘ spuds ’ 1 ' mash^A potatoes 
influenced by the oes of ‘ potatoes ’. 

spug. A sparrow: Gotten ("ollege : since ca. 
1875. Adoption of dial. word. 

spun in. ('rash-landed (’plane or ])ilot) : R.A.F. ; 
sbieo ca. 1930. 11. & 1’.; Jackson, ‘Failed to 

recover from a sjnn ’.—2. Hence, applied to one 
who has committed a technical ('rror : since ca. 
1038. Partridge, 1945. 

spun-yam major (p. 817) : sti ictly, any officer 
above, that rank. Granville. 

spunk-bound. (f)f a man) lethargic; slow- 
witted : low: late (I 19-20. (Jf. :— 
spunk-dust. ‘ A jovially abusive term of address 
biitweeii men ’ (Atkinson) : low : 20. »See 

spunk, 2, on p. 817. 

spurge. An eft'eminate male ; Australian low : 
since ca. 1920. B., 1942. Ex the rather weedy 

plant thus iianuHl. 

SQuab. See ‘ Men ’. 

squab-job. A job for (young) girls ; ca. 1910-1."). 
Flora Klickrnan, 7’he Lure of tio Pen, 1919. A 
squab is a young sparrow. 

Squadron, the. ITeail(|uarters of the Royal 
^’acht Squadron at Cowes, l.o.W. : Naval coll.: 

C. 20. 

squadron bleeder. kSipiadron- Leader ; R..\.F.-. 

since ca. 1925. Jackson. By an entir(‘ly inoffen- 
Bive ]mn. 

Squadron-Leader Swill. Squadron-Leader ‘ A ’ 
(Administration) on a station : R.A.F. coll. : since 
ca, 1930. Jackson, ‘ Fhe disposal of waste food- 
sci'aps . . . for u.sc as pig-swill is one of [his] numi'rous 
rcsponsiliilities ’. 

squaff or squoff is a variant of squo. (\V/(Mr 
P. McDouall, letter of April 12, 1945.) 

squaler. A weajion consisting of an 18-inch cane 
surmounted with a jiear-shaped piece of lead, used 
lor killing .squirrels and deer in ISavernake Fore.st : 
Marlborough College : ca. 1843-60, blither for 
squirreller or becan.se it causes squirrels to squeal. 

squalid. A pejorative, .synonymous with and 
prolx suggested by filthy {Dirt.) : upper claB.ses’ : 
from ca. 1933. Nicholas Blake, Thou Shell of 
Death, 1936, ‘ Squalid fellow ’. 

square, n.—4. A mortar-board : Cambridge 
undergraduates : late C. 19-20.—5. See ‘ Cana¬ 
dian . . . ’ 

square, run on the. To be honest or trustworthy: 
Society : from ca. 1880 ; very ob. B. & L. 

square affair. One’s legitimate sweetheart (girl) ; 
Cockney and Australian ; ca. 1890-1914. 

square back-down. A palpable shuffling : sport¬ 
ing : from ca. 1870. 

square-basher is (C. 20) the victim of:— 
square-bashing. Drill, esp. by rccruibs on the 
parade ground : C. 20 Army and post-1930 R.A.F. 
H. & P. (at gravel-bashing). The recruits ‘ bash ’ 
their rifles down. 

iquare-head.—4. An amateurish, or a timid. 


SQUIFF 

thief with a conscience : Australian o. : since ca. 
1920. B., 1942. 

square Jane and no nonsense. A respectable, 
intensely solf-respocting girl : Australian : since ca. 
1925. Baker. 

square-off.—2. (V'.i. and v.t.) ‘ To make things 

8 hi])-shape ’ (Granville). Naval coll. : G. 20. 

square tack. A girl; girls in gciuwal : Guards’ : 
since ca. 1918. Roger Grinstead, They Dug a Hole, 
1946. 

square-toes. See old square-toes, which prob. 
dates from early in the 19th Gentury; young 
occurs in Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, 1848. 
squareface. See square-face {Diet.). 
squarehead. See squarehead ( Diet.) . - 3. To pre 
pare to fight, adopting the suitable stance : Aus 
tralian : since ca. 1910. B., 1942. 

squash, n.—2. A youth-movement gathering, 
many per.sons crowded into a small room : Ghurcli 
coll. : since ca. 1930. 

squat, w Medical r. of C. 20, as in C. Lillingston, 
His Patients Died, 1936, an agent to a young doctor : 
‘ You may become soiiu'oric’s assistant . . ., or you 
may squat—put u]i your jilatti in a likely district and 
wad for patients.’ Hence squatter, mentioned also 
by Lillingston. Ex land squatting, 
squatter.—2. S(*e preceding entry, 
squatti. A loose variant of swaddy (Dirt.): 
Army : late (’. 19-29. 

squeak, put in a. See put in a squeak (Addenda). 
But for sqioak, put in the, see squeak, n., 2 (p. 819). 

squeaker, 2 (p. Sl'.f) : ‘a cross child’ {Sinks, 
1848). 

squeakies, the. The cim ma : ca. 1931 5. E. G. 
Vivian, 1933, (J. talkies (7><r/.). 

squeaks in, put the. See put the acid (or squeaks) 
in. 

Squealers, the. The Australian T’rovost Gorps : 
Australian soldims' : 193!i -f . B., 1942. Ex 

squealer, 1 (p. 819). 

squee-pee. Nestle's milk: Scottish Public 
School,or at haist at that of wEich Ian Millm* 
writi's m his notable nov(*l, School Tie, 1935 : from 
ca. 1905. B«‘rha})s a rediqilicution of .sv/aes7/ on j)e,\ 
squeegee, all. V'ery much aski'W : ca. 1860-1910. 
Perhajis by corruption. 

squeeze-box. — 2. A concertina; 19U - is. 
(H. & P.)—3, A ]>iano-accordiou • 1939-45. 

(H. & P.) -4. A gas-i(‘H[)irator ; Army : 193!> 

The Daily Mail, Si pt. 7, 1940. 

squeeze(-)gun. An anti-tank gun of .smalLcali 
bre : Army : 1941 -j . 

squeeze off a fish. I'o fire a torpedo : Naval ; 
8 inc(‘ ca. 1939. 

squeeze the teat (or tit). See tit, 6. 
squeezer.—3. (Gen. pi.) One of a sot of cards 
with index values shown in the corners : from ca. 
1880. 

squelcher.—2. Fig., e.g. in argument : from ca. 
1890; ob. 

squib.—8. One who backs out; a faint-heart : 
Australian : C. 20. Archer Russell, Qmie Nomad, 
1936,—9. A plan that fails : Australian : since ca. 
1910, B., 1942. Ex a damp squib.—10. A small, 
weedy person: Australian: since ca. 1912. Baker. 

squib on. To betray (someone) ; to fail (him) : 
Au-stralian : since ca. 1910. Sitbiey J. Baker, 
letter in The Observer, Nov, 13, 1938. To go out, 
fail to explode, like a damp squib. 

squiff. A drunkard: Australian: since ca. 
1920. B., 1942. Ex squiffy, 1, 2 (p. 820). 
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squiffy.—3. Hence, unwell; Australuin : C. 20. 
Baker.—4. ISilly ; stupid ; Australian ; since ea. 
11120.—f). Crooked ; askew : Australian : since ea. 
1920. Baker. 

squinting. Being without a necessity or a 
re(|uiKito (e.g. food) : tailors’ : from ca. I860. 

B. & L. 

squire.—2. Hiuice, a jocular term of address 
among men : coll. : 20. 

Squire, the. Henry St John, Viscount Boling- 
broke (l(>78-17oI) : oa. 1710-70. S(‘e, e.g., Sivift's 

Letter,'^, (*(l. by B. E. Ball. 

squirt, n.— 8. A (piick burst of machine-gun lire : 
K.A.E. : since ca. 1937. H. h Cf. quick squirt. 

squirter. A synonym of squirt, n., 1 and 2 : 
from ea. 1920. 

squiz, V. 'Fo regard ; to inspect : Australian : 
since ea. 1910 (the n., dating sinee late C. 19 : see 
p. 821). B., 1942. Ex then. 

squo. A Sqiiadron-OfficiT (W.A.A.F. equivalent 
of S/Ldr): W.A.A.F. and R.A.F. ; 1940 +. 

Jackson. Also aquoJJ. 

sri ; strictly 'sri. That’s right : mostly Cockney 
(solccistii! ?) coll. : C. 20., ‘ “ It was two years last 
August : wasn’t it, Fred ? ”—“ tSri,” said Fred,’ 
Michael Harrison, What Are We W^aiting For?^ 
1931. T.e. ’ that’« nght 

SS is, in (Vickney speech, the slurring of rs ; C. 19- 
2(1. E.g. pa.s.son, common also in dial,, and pusson, 
as in Edwin Jhigh, A Sfieet in Suburbia., 189.'>, ‘ An’ 
you’re the pusson as we’ve took the liberty with.' 
A better, because less obsious example, is wuss 
{w'orse). 

stab, n.—2. An attempt, as in ‘ Let’s have a 
stab at it ! ' : {Services : suiee ca. 1930. H. & P. 
Adoptetl from U.S.A, : J. Elynt, The World of 
(jlraft, 1901, has it. Cf. Fr. :• S.E. coup. 

stable pea. The horse fancied by the members 
of its stable ; racing : sinee ca. 1920. Arthur J. 
8arl, 1938. With a pun on sweet pea. 

Stable Yard, the. The Horse Cuards, W^hitehall : 
Londoners’ and Array : ca. 1810-60. Richard 
Aldington. W’clli?igion, 1946. 

stack on a blue. To start a brawl or fight : 
Australian (mostly soldiers’) : since ca. 1920. 
Lawson Glassop, W'e W^ere tlie Rats, 1944. Stack: 
ex card-jilaying ; blue, because the air is, with oaths. 

stack one’s drapery. I'o place one’s hat and coat 
on the ground piior to fighting : Austrahan : since 
ca. 1920. B.. 1942. 

staffy. A Staff Officer ; Naval officers’ : C. 20. 
stag, n.—9. A half-grow'n bull : Australian ; 

C. 20. B., 1942. 

stag, on. ‘ On sentry duty as a roving picket; 
on the prowl ’ ; Services (orig. Army) ; (A 20. 
H. & P. See stag, n., 8 (p. 821). 

Stage-dooring. Hanging about the scenes, or 
about door.s n served for actors : theatrical coll. ; 
from ca. 1870. B, & L. 

stagger juice. In the Royal Navy, it — Navy 
rum. Cranville. 

staggering juice. See stagger-juice {Diet.). 
stairs I, on the. A tailors’ c.p. (from ca. 1860) 
when a job is called for. B. & L. Cf. up in Annie's 
room. 

stale drunk, adj. Having been drunk at night 
and having taken too many spirit stimulants the 
next morning : from ca. 1860. B. & L. 

♦stalk. A tie-pin : c. : C. 20. F. D. Sharpe, 
The Flying Squad, 1938.—2. An erection : low : 
-dnoe oa. 1910. 


stalk, the.—2. ‘ The flag is “ the stalk ” and to 
“ do a stalker ” is to carry a passenger without 
pulling the flag down. “ Stalking a job ” is doing 
the same thing,’ Herbert Hodge, Cab, Sir?, 1939 : 
taxi-drivers’ : since ca. 1910; since 1918 the 
phiases. 

stalk a job. See prec. 
stalker, do a. See stalk, the, 2. 
stallion. A piebald horse : circusraen’s : from 
ca. 1860. B. & L.—2. A prostitute’s customer ; 
prostitutes’ c. : C. 20. 

stam, short for estam, is an estaminet: Army ; 
1914-18.—2. Hence, short for estaminet (i.e. base¬ 
less) rumour : 1915-18. 

♦stamp one’s drum. To punch a hole in one's 
billy or kettle when it has become too old for further 
use ; gen. as vbl n., stamping . . . : tramps’ c. : 
late C.' 19-20. 

Stamshaw nanny-goat. See Torpoint chicken, 
stana shwaya ! Wait a moment ! : soldiers’ 
Arabic : late (’. 19-20. 

stand, V., 2 (p. 823). Fhirlier in Sessions, July 6, 
1842. 

stand by your beds ! A c.p., mimicking self- 
importance and pretending to stir occupants of 
room to (greater) activity : Forces’ : 1939-45, 

‘ Ex disciplinary ordi'r of superior on entering 
barrack room ’ (Atkinson). 

stand-in. A deputy ; one who taki%s your turn 
of duty : Services coll, : since ca. 1925. H. & I\ 
Ex 

stand in for. To take (someone’s) turn of duty ; 
to stand by for him ; Services coll. : since ca. 1925. 
Partridge, 1945. Ex the theatre. 

stand on a fag-paper ! C.p. advice to one who 
cannot reach up to something : mostly Londoners’ : 
from ca. 1920. 

stand on everything ! Hold it !; Await further 
orders ! : R.A.F. : since ca. 1938. H. & P., ‘ To 
put the brakes on 

stand (or be standing) on one leg. To be caught 
—caught standing ... is the usual form—doing 
something unofficial in official hours ; to be in an 
awkw’ard position : Services : since ca. 1935. 
H. & P. Cf. caught with one’s trousers down, 
stand one’s peggy. Sec peggy . . . 

♦stand over (a person). Menacingly to demand 
money from : c., and low : Irom ca. 1910. 
stand the bears. See ‘ Verbs ’. 
stand up, v.,- 3. To co'it with (a girl), as in ‘ He 
stood her up three times in one evening ’ : low : 
0. 20. Orig. of fierpendicular conjunction. 

stand up drinks. ‘ To set out drmks,’ B., 1942 ; 
Australian coll. : C. 20. 

standing dish. ’ Any one who is constantly 
lunching, dining, or calling at a house ’ : Society 
coll. ; from ca. 1870 ; slightly ob. B. & L. Ex 
the j. of cookery. 

standing prick has no conscience, a. (See Diet.) 

An eminent scholar points out that in Nathaniel 
Field’s Amends for Ladies, 1618, there is this 
arresting adumbration ; ‘ O man, what art thou 
when thy cock is up ? ’ 

standover, n. A piece of criminal intimidation 
standover man, one who practises this sort of intimi¬ 
dation (for money) : low AustraUan : since ca. 
1920. Kylie Tennant, Foveaux, 1939. Ex stand 
over.—2. Short for standover man : Australian : 
since ca. 1920. B., 1942. 

♦standover, work the. -To act as a standover 
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man •• Australian c. : siia o ca. 1920. B., 1942. 

hiee standover, and cf. stand over. 

*standover man. See standover, i: Australian c. 
(since ca. 1920) >, ca. 1930, low s. Baker. 

*8tar, good on the. (Esp. of a buildin^^) easy to 
open, i.e. burgle : c. (— 1812). A’aux. Also good 
on the crack. Sec ♦good in the Diet. 

star and garter !, my (p. 824). Orig. ex ilazzlmg 
breast-worn decorations. Dr C. T. Onions, ]k>sI- 
card of April 9, 1939. 

♦Star Hotel, sleep in the (p. 825). Also, by 1935 
at latest, Australian. B., 1942. 

star in the East, a. A fly-but ton showing : 
Public Schools’ : since ca. 1915. 

star-QUeller. An actor whose imperlect acting 
mars that of better actors ’ : theatrical : ca. 1880- 
1910. B. & L. 

star turn. The central or most important ])erson : 
coll. ; C. 20. Leonard Merrick, Peggy Harper, 1911. 
Ex the music hall. 

starboard light. Creme de menthe ; since ca. 
1920. Philip Macdonald, The Kynox Mystery, 1030. 
Both are green. 

starbolic naked. A corruption of stark-balUxk 
naked, utterly naked : low (esp. Australian) : since 
ca. 1870. Brian Pen ton. Inheritors, 1930, ‘ “ Is it 
true he makes the miners strip starbolic naked in 
Iront of him to show they ain’t pinching any of 
hiH gold ? ” ’ 

starie chelevek. A Commanding Oflicer ; anyone 
in authority : Regular Army with Eastern service : 
C. 20. Tiit., old man. 
stark-ballock naked. See starbolic naked. 
Stark-bol(l)ux. Stark-naked ; Australian : since 
ca. 1890. Leonard ^lann, .4 Muider in Sydney, 
1937. Ex prec. 
stars and bars. See gridiron, 
stars nap. 'I'ti borrow (money from) : C, 20. 
Rhyming on tap, v., 4 (Diet.). 

start, n., 3. See queer start .—5. A job, employ¬ 
ment: Australian; since ca. 1920. B., 1942. Ex 3. 

start, V.—2. To start (i.e. begin) to comjilain or 
reprimand or abuse or boast or reminisce ; coll. : 
('. 19-20. Thus ‘ “ When I was your age 1 was up 
and about at six in the morning.” ” Now don’t 
you start,” said Paula,’ (Jerald Kersh, Men Are so 
Ardent, 1935. 

start a fowl-roost. See fowl-roost . . . 
start off the button. (Of a car) to begin running 
immediately: motor trade : since ca. 1918. Pri'ss 
the button and off she goes. 

start something, as, e.g., ‘Now youAo started 
something ! ’ To set afoot, deliberately or un¬ 
wittingly, something that will have important or 
exciting consequences, coll. : udojited (via the 
cinema) ca. 1938 from U.S.A. 

starter, 2 (p. 825). Its opjiosite is stopper, an 
astringent. These two terms, orig. undergraduates’, 
occur in Oompton Mackenzie's (j’aUipoli Memories, 
1929, and date back to the I890’s.- 3, (Only 
starter.) One who freipiently changes his occupa¬ 
tion or his emnloyer : ca. 1810-80. Sessions, Feb. 
1823. 

starting. A reprimand ; a beating : jiroletarian ; 
from ca. 1860 ; ob. B. & L. 

starvation comer. That seat at (esp. the dinner-) 
table, whose occupant is served last : Arm}' ofiicers': 
from ca. 1885. 

starve the bardies ! A W. Australian variant of 
stone the crows I : C. 20. B., 1942. A hardy is a 
wood-giub. 


starve the lizards ! An Australian expletive ; 
20. (fSource as for Bovril.) Of. stone the crows I 
oil p, 834. Also mopokes! and wombats! : B., 1942. 

starver. See perisher.— 2. A saveloy: Austra¬ 
lian : since ca. 1910. B., 1942. 

starving mush. See instalment mixture, 
stash (p. 826). For discussion of etymology, .see 
V nderworld. 

State of Independence, ^'ariant of states of 
independence (p. 826): 1821, P. Egan, Life tn 
London. 

stationmaster. Station (Commander ; R.A.l’. ; 

.since ca. 1930. Berrey ; H. & P. Ex the railway 
title. 

stave-off. A scratch meal : coll. : from ca. 1880 
Binstead. 

stay-tape. —2. A dry-goods clerk or salesman 
trade ; mid-C. 19-20 ; ob. B. & L. 

steady, n. (p. 826, end). In the Na\y, ‘ a man’s 
fiancix* or “ regular ” girl friend ’ ((Jrari\ ille). 

steady, adj. ‘ ” In the Guards, son, ‘ Steady ’ 
nu'uii.s ■ Absolutely lousy If you want to sort 
of spit in a man’s eye, call him Steady Gerald 
Kersh, They Die with Their Hoots ('lean, 1941. 
An e.xtonsion of S.E. nuance ‘ dependable but 
slow 

steady. Barker! A c.p. dating from ca. 19II. 
.Adopted from the Navy’s version of th(“ B.B.( . 
radio - programme, ‘ Merry - Go - Round ’. Steady, 
Barker! is an adaptation of that evergreen, steady, 
the Buffs !, q.v. m the D\ct, (E. P. m The. Radio 
Times, Dec. 6, 1946.) 

steady man. ‘ One who is so slow a.s to be 
practically useless,’ H. k P. . Services : smee ca. 
1930. Sarcastic. C’f. steady, adj. 
steak, two-eyed. See two-eyed steak {Diet.). 
steak and bull’s eyes. Steak-and-kidney pud¬ 
ding : low eating-house : C. 2U. Frank Jennmg.s, 
Tramping, 1932. 

steam, n.. 4. Also in New Zealand. (B., 194l.t 
steam. To work hard and pertinently : K.A.F. 
since ca. 1928. Jackson. To bring from ‘steam¬ 
ing ’ to ‘ boiling ’. (T. : — 

steam, like. Fast, vigorou.sly; easily; excel 
lently ; Australian coll. : since ca. 1920. Lawson 
Glassop, We. Werethe Rats, 1944, ‘ We reeled wal clu .s 
and rings oil’ ’em like steam 

steam boatswain is recorded earlier (in the 
shorter form) in ‘ TaS'rail ’. 

steam puncher. A steam-driven pinnace : Naval ; 
late G. 19-20; ob. Granville. 

steamed-up. —2. Heated ; angry ; since ca. 1925 ; 
Austr.ilian by late I920’8 (B., 1942). 

steamer. -2. Mr .lames Curtis writes (March 
1937) ; ‘A steamer can, I think, be difi'erentiated 
from a mug. A steamer wants something back for 
hi.s money. He is a bookmaker’s or a prostitute’s 
client or a ” con.’’-man’.s victim.’—3. A dish of 
stewed kangaroo, flavoured with pork : Australian : 
late C. 19-20. 

steamer ticket. A master mariner’s certificate 
valid only on steamshipK : nautical coll. : from ca. 
1880; ob. William McFee, Sailors of Fortune, 
1930. Punning a passenger’s ticket on a steamer. 

steamy side of life, the. A housewife’s or washer¬ 
woman’s life in scullery or wash-house : jocular 
domestic : C. 20. On seamy side. 

steel-chest. A fearless person ; a hardened, 
courageous soldier : Guards’ : since ca. 1916. Cf. 
the clich6'd hearts of steel. 
steel helmet. An Anderson shelter: esp. Lon- 
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doners* ; late 1940 ! . (Afts C. H. Lan^fonl, 
letter of July 29, 1941.) 

steel jockey. A train jumper : Australian: .sineo 
ca. 1925. B., 1942. lie rides free ; steel wheels, 

etc., of the train. 

steeler. A steel helmet : Army : 1914 ^ . 
steeped. Homosexual in practice or tendency : 
Society : ca. 1890 -1905. The Listener, .March io, 
1937. Ex steeped in the higher philosophy. 

*steer, v. To pick up (a ‘ mug ’) : c. : C. 20. 
Stellenbosch ; gen. be Stellenbosched. To rele¬ 
gate (a person) to a position when* lu‘ can do littio 
or no harm ; esp. of an ofliccr : military : lOOlt, 
Kipling in The Daily Express, June 10 (O.E.D.) ; 
very ob. Ex Stellenbosch as a base in the South 
African War. 

stem jack (or J.) ‘A small Union Flag flown 
in the bows of a battleship while the anchor is 
down ’ (Granvill(‘) : Naval coll. ; G. 20. 
step, n.—4. Si'c gradus {Diet.). 
step below. See‘Dio’. 

step-ins. Women's knickers that rc(piire no 
fasleiung : since ca. 1918: feminine cf*ll. _>, by 
1940, S.F, (T. pull-ons (Diet.). 
step it. Sec step, V., 1, in Diet. 

*stepney. A white-slaver’s fancy girl ; white- 
sla\(' c. : (’. 20. (A. Londres translated. 1928.) 

stepper. —5. A smart, good-looking girl : mostly 
Cockney: 20; ob. bv 1940. (A. Neil T^yons, 

Clara, 1912.) 

stepping it, vhl n. See step, v., 2, in Diet. 

*steps, up the. At the old Bailey : c : late 
C. 19 20.—2. Hence, committed to Sessions or 
Assizes : c. : C. 2C>. F. D. Shar])c, 1938. 

SterbS, give (someone) the. To annoy, to infuri¬ 
ate ; to render lo\v-s])irited : Australian : since ca. 
Ilt20. Frob. sterks - s(f ncs hysterics. 

stem-perisher. Sei* bum-freezer, 2, which ob- 
\ Kaisly Huggesteil it. 

stewed piune. A tune : rliyming : late C. 19 -20. 
stick, n.~13. Short tor joy-stick, 1 (p- 445): 
I’.A.F. coll. : since ca, 1925, dackson.—14. (Ex 
sense 9 : p. 828.) A wireless luasl : H.A.F. : since 
ca. 1930. Sgt (1. I’hnaniiel, hdter of March 29, 
1915.—15. Sluii’t ior sticky-beak (p. 831): xVu.s- 
trahaii : since ca. 1930. B., 1942.—10. Short for 

of homhs, ‘the entire toad released in one 
(^[H ration so that the bombs hit the ground in a 
straight liiK' ’ (.lackson) : K.A.F. coll. : since ea. 
1939.— 17. S*(' shill. —IS. A small glass of beer; 
.since ca. 1925. ( I. of spirits, 

slick, up, as v. See sticks, up, in Dirt. 
stick, up the.-'- 2. Freguant : low , esp. t ’ockiuns’ 
and North ol England, from ca. 1920. (.’f. up the 

pole. 

stick (someone) for (a tiling, a pnee or charge). 
To charge someone too much ; make someone pay 
so much : U, 20. 

stick in, v.i. To work stiaulily at one’s job ; to 
keep it : Glasgow coll. : C. 20. MacArthur & liOng. 

stick in the mud occurs as coll, nickname as early 
as: /Sessions, 7th session, 1733, ‘James Baker, 
alias, !Stick-in4h€-Mud \ 

stick it !—2. A contemptuous exclamation to a 
person ; ‘ Oh, buzz off ! ’ : low' : late Ck 19-20. 
l.e. up your anus. 

stick it, Jerry I An Army c.p. of ca. 1914-18. 
It has nothing to do with Jerry, ‘ a German (sohlier) ; 
Lew Lake, the Cocknei comedian (t Nov. 5, 1939), 
originated a sketch, ‘ The Bloomsbury Burglars 
featuring Nobbier and Jerry ; as Nobbier, he would. 


as they hurled missiles at off-stage policemen, shout 
to his partner, ‘ Stick it, Jerry ! ’ Daily Express, 
Nov. 6. 1939. 

stick it in (p. 829). Earlier in W. T. Moncrieft, 
Tom and Jerry, 1821, in v.t. form (. . . into). —.*». 
To work hard and fast : Australian : C. 20. B., 

1942. 

stick to.— 2. To retain ; hold (something) back : 
coll. : Feb. 7, 1845, Sessions. 

stick-up, n.— 2. A delay ; a quandary : Austra- 
li.in : G. 20. B., 1942. Ex stick up, v., 5 {Diet.). 

stick up for (p. 830). Earlier examjile found in 
Anon., A History of Van Dierneri's Land, 1835, at 
]). 271. 

stick up goods. To obtain them on credit : 
Australian : since ea. 1910, Baker. Ex stick up, 
V., 4 {Diet.). 

sticker.— 10. A butcher : proletarian coll. : from 
ca. 1840. B. & L. Ex S.E. sticker, a slaughter¬ 
man.—11. A small, sticky-backed ])osler : coll,; 

20.—12. Usually j)l., stickers, such good.-> in short 
supply as are slow in coming from mariufacturer.s 
or wholesalers : trade : since ca, 1941.—13. 
{Sticker.) The Navy's nickname for an\one sur- 
named ‘ Leach ’ or ‘ Lei'ch ’ : (A 20. One of the 
insejiarablo nicknames. 

sticking, or dead stick. A contrelem]>s in wlm h 
all the actors get muddled : theatrical : from e.i. 
1860 ; the former, very (J). Ik & L. 
sticks. Naval use of sense 8 ; <‘arlier in ‘ 'I’affrail 
sticks, knock all to. See sticks, beat all to ( Diet. ) . 
sticks and stones. One's housi'hold goods and 
possessions : proletarian coll. : mid-G. 19-20, 
B. & L. 

sticky, n.— 4. A ‘ sticky i.e. damp and difficult, 
pitch : cricketers’ coll., esp. Australian : G. 20. 

sticky, adj,—6. Inquisitive: Australian: ('. 2o. 
B., 1942. Gf. stick, n., 15. 

sticky, play. To hold fast to one's mon<*y or 
goods; esp. of one who bus recently done well, 
since ea. 1920. Gf. sticky, adj., 3 (p. 831). 

sticky-fingeied. Thievish ; covetous : proletar¬ 
ian : from ca. 1870. B. & L. 
sticky on. See sticky at {Diet.). 
stiff, n.—12. A non-tipper : ships' stewards' ; 
G. 20. Dave Marlowe, 1937. Gf. sense 6.—13. A 
])olice summons : Australian low : G. 20. B., 1942. 

Gf. sense 1 (p. 831). On stiff paper. 

stiff, a<lj.—6. Hard, severe towards someone : 
Australian : since ca. 1910. B., 1942. 

stiff as a crutch. iSi o crutch . .. 
stiff blade. Nee ‘ Tavern terms 2 ; cf. the 
modern stout fellow {Diet.). 

stiff-box. Obituary list in iiew.spaper : Austra¬ 
lian journalistic: since ca. 1915. B., 1942. Ex 

stiff, n., 5 {Diet.). 

stiff for. (Vrtairi for, ctirtain to win : Australian 
sporting : since ca. 1920. Baker. Ex stiff, adj., 3 
{Diet.), 

stiffen, V. —4. To swindle (someone) ; usually in 
passive : Australian : since ca, 1920. Baker. 

stiffen the crows—lizards — snakes ! An Austra¬ 
lian exclamation ; C. 20. Baker. 

stiffener. —2. A punch or blow that renders one 
unconscious : mid-G. 19-20.—3. A cigarette card : 
G. 20. Originally inserted to stiffen papi'r packets 
of cigarettes.—4, A (very) boring person : K.A.F. 
(mostly officers’): since c.i. 1937. Jackson, ‘He 
bores you to death, i.e., stiff ’. 
stiffleat or -cut. Certificate : sol. : G. 20. 
stifler. —3. A dram of strong spirit : Anglo- 
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Irish: (\ 19. ‘A Koal Paddy’, Real Lip in 
Ireland, 1822. It takes one’s breath away, 
still SOW.“-2. So(^ ‘ Harlots 

Stimmt. See ‘ Prisoner-ol'-War Slanp opening 
paragraph. 

sting, n. Penis : lowish: late C. 19-20. (T. 
prick, 3 (Did.). 

sting, V.—0. To inoculate with a hypodermic : 
Services s. (— 1930) >, by 1940, coll. 11. & P. 

stingah. An occ. spelling, the usual jirommeia- 
tion, and the orig, form (ex Malay setetujah, half) 
of :— 

stinger.—3. A small drink, at any time of the 
day : Singapore : from ca. 1890.—4. A hrakeman : 
f'anadian (and U.S.) railroadmen’s (— 1931). 
stink, 2, is also a light. 

stinker, 5 (p. 832), Ix'gan as London, esp. boxing, 
B. : 1821, Pierce Lgan, Life in London. —9. \ sultry 
or \(‘ry hot, humid da\ ; Australian : (’. 20. B., 

1912. Also stonkei,‘<. —10. Mostly m pi., stinkers, 
B.A.M.L. laboratory workers : JLA.M.C:. : since e,i. 
1915. 

Stinker, the. A lortune-tellmg device, (»ften 
called ‘ the ^lysiic V\’riter ’ or ‘ the psy Queen ‘ ; 
grafters’ ; from ca. 1910. Phihi) Allmgham, in 
Cheapjark, 1934, di'scnbes it at pp. 303 4. 

stinkeroo. A poor show-piece (town, etc.), with 
few customers: (’anadiari carnival s. : since ea. 
1920. It ‘stinks', ( ontrust lulu. 

stinkibus. —2. (Lx sense 1.) 'A cargo of spiiils 
that had lam under water so long as to be spoiled,’ 
John Davidson, Baptist Lake, 1890 : smugglers' : 
(’. 19. 

stinking with (esp. money). Possessed of much 
((*.g. money): coll.; since ca. ]91(). ('f. lousy 

with (j>^rt.). 

StinkO. I'Aceedinglv drunk ; mostly clerks' ; 
from ea. 192.S. J‘]x stinking drunk on blotto. 
stinksman. Sec stinkraan iJ)id.). 
stinkubus. See stinkibus ( Itirt.). 
stinky. ^ 2. A chi'ap baked-clay marble ; Aus¬ 
tralian children’s: late (!. 19 2((. Baker. 

stipe. 2. Hence (?), a stipendiary raceciuirse 
steward : Australian sporting ; C). 20. B., 1942. 

stir, H., 2 (p. 833). Also, since ca. 1920, Army s. 
for detentimi. H. k P. 
stitch. Sc(‘ ‘ iSicknames ’. 

stitched. Tipsy: Services: since ea. 192.'). 
H. & P.—2. Beaten, defeated : Austrahan : since 
ca. 1920. B., 1942. All sewn uji. 

stizzle. —2. To cane (a boy) : Tonbridge : since 
ca. 1870. Marples, ‘ Origin obscure ’ : ? a blend 
ol stick ; sizzU. 

stoat. A virile person, esp. mah* and mostly in 
f*ck like a stoat, frequently and athletically : l(»w 
coll. : since ca. 1870. 

stocious. Variant of stotious. 
stockbanger ; stockbanging. A stockman : mus¬ 
tering (e.g. cattle) : Australian : (’. 20. Archer 

Russell, In Wild Australia, 1934. (T. cattle hanger. 

stocking-soles gun. A cannon with high-velocity 
ehell: Army: 1914r-18. Cf. stooking-foot (p. 834). 

stodge, u., 3 : recorded earlier by B. & 1.,.— 
Sense 5 : ib., as c. This sense—also as ‘ extra 
food ’- --existed at Rugby School as early as 1880. 
stodger, 4 (p. 834). Also 'I’onbridgis. 
stodgery. ‘See stodger, 2, in JJict. 
stokehold bosun. Warrant Engineer of the 
Engme-Room: Naval; since 1925. Granville. 

stokes. ‘ Anyone employed in the stoking side 
of the ship,’ H. & P. : Navy : C. 20. 


[*8tolen ken, a broker's shop : old o., according 
to B. & L. But the whole entry is suspect. So 
is'their stomp drawers, stockings.] 
stom Jack. See stomjack {Did.). 
stomach, feel butterflies in the (or one’s). To 

exfierience tremors, ('ither of (excitement or of 
apprehension—or of both : aircrews' ; 1940 -r- ; 

by 1948, fairly gen. 

stomacher. An apple that produces a stomach¬ 
ache : lower classes’, esp. children’s : 20. 

stone-blinder. A sme winner : horse-racing : 
since ca. 1910. Arthur J. Sari, Gamblers, 1938. 
(T. stone-ginger (p. 834). 

stone-fence. A drink of whiskf‘y with nothing 
added : ca. 1870-1910. B. & L., at neat; at 
stone-fence, however, it is defiiuHi as ‘ brandy and 
ale '. 

stone tavern. See stone jug {Diet.). 
stone the crows ! Prob, since mid-(;. 19. 
stones, off the ; on the stones. Outside Lond<»n ; 
in London : coll. : ea. 18,30-80. IbilwiT Lytton. 
1841 {off the stojies) ; Siirto(!S, 1858, ‘ I’liey now gi t 
upon the stones.’ Ex the hardness of London 
streets. 

stones, on the.— 2. See prec.—3. Engaged in 
Belling hired paintings from a pavenunit jiiteh or 
series of pitches : peddlers’ and street vcndor.s' ; 
since ca. 1925 (proh. much earlier). Michael Fane, 
Racecourse Swindlers, ]93(). 

Stoneyhurst slang. .Mar])les lists atramentarius, 
a ‘ fag ’ ; bonk, bunker, a cad ; vob, to ‘ co[> ’ (take) ; 
crow, a master ; haggorp, ‘ a ganh'ii us(‘d for dis¬ 
cussion . . . from apora, marloJ-place ’ ; heavy, 
important (or K(4f-important), impn'ssiv(‘; oil, to 
take (a culprit) by surprise, and oilers, rubber-soled 
shoes; pni, to enjo\ - henci* pinning or pinnabh, 
enjoyable: shouting cake, a cuiTant cake; squa'ui, 
a football serum : stew, to ‘ swot ’ ; swiz, a cnb . 
taps, a caning ; tolly, an improvised cane. 

stonked, be. To lx* shelled (by artillery) : Arin\ . 
1940 . Echoic, 

stonker. See stinker, 9. 

stonkered, be. 2. llcmee, to be outwitt^al ; Alls, 
tralian : since ea. 1918. IL, 1912.—3. Henei', to 
be in a fix, a dilemma • Australian and New /('aland 
KoldieiH’ ; 1939 45. (3. H. Fullaiton, Troop Tartpt, 

1942.) 

stooge, n. A l('arn(‘r (as in ‘ Q learner ’) at ;i 
divisional or a corps H.ty in th(‘ .Army : since ea. 
1935. E. P., ' In Mess and Field '—The Xnr 
Statesman, Aug. 1, 1942. Either ex student oi- 
perhaps ex U.S. stooge, a eotiK'diaii’s butt or a 
conjurer’s assistant, a ‘ fi'cd ’, itsi'lf ('ither ex stool 
jtigeon via studious (mispronounced stav-djus) or ex 
student. —2. Hence, a de]njty ; a stand-in : since 
late 1940. H. k P.—3. Hence, ‘an over-willing 
chap ’ (H. & F\) : since early 1941.—4. ‘ A second- 
rater, one without imjiortariee,’ Jackson : sinci* 
late 1941. Ex sense J.—5. (Ex sensi* 1.) ‘ One of 

our own sentries to warn escape W()rk('rs whenever 
ferrets [ferret in Addenda] approached,' Paul 
Brickhill & Conrad Norton, Escape to Danger, 
1940 : prisoners-of-war in (Jermany : 1940-5.—0. 

‘ A select social gathering in a study ’ (Marples) : 
Lancing (Jollege : since mid-1930’s. Perv'^ersion of 
study. 

stooge, V. To fly over the same old groimd as 
before : R.A.F. : since 1938. H. & P. bJx senw^ 

1 of the n. 

stooge, put in a. To aet as a spare man (i.e., 
standing by) to a bomber crew : Air Force ; since 
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1940, Cecil J,<ewi8, Pathfindns, 1943. See stOOge, 

ii.. 2. 

stooge around. To ‘ luing about waiting to 
land (1940 -f) ; hence (also about), ‘ to idle about, 
on the ground, or in the air ’ (Jaek.son) ; H.A.F. : 
hiuee 1940. The Observer, (Jet. 4, 1942, ‘ We 
Hiooged about a bit above our target Cf. pree. 
(‘ntry and stooge, n., 4.—2. Also, with variant 
stooge about, a synonym of stooge, v. : since 193S 
or 1939. IWtrulge, 1945.—3. As in stooging. 

stooge pilot. A pilot engaged on flying-training 
’’planes carrying untrained navigators and/or 
gunners : K.A.F. : 1940 -r, Robert Hinde, March 
17. 1945. 

stooging. ‘ General for non-operational flying,’ 
Sgt-I’ilot F. Rhodes, letter of fSept. 20, 1942. 

stock. —2. (Jen. in stool:, in troiibh' : orig. and 
ni )stly Australian : from ea. 1920. 

*stook-buzzer or -hauler. See stook (/><>/.). 
stool, three-legged. See three-legged stool ( Diet.). 
* stool-pigeon.— 3. A cardsharper s decoy ; c. : 
from ca. 1S80. 

"stoolie. An informer to tlie poliee ; Australian 
e , ea. 194(), low. Adopti-d, ea. 1939. ex C.S.A. 
Ruth Park, The Harp tu the South, RMS. Cf. :— 
*stoolie job. An informer's or a sjiv’s giving of 
mJorination to the police: since ea. 1930; c. •, 
l>v 1940, loAv B. From U.S.A. : see ' sfoolie ’ in 
I' UflerworhL 

stoop, n.- 3. .\]>ett\ thief. Australian e. : since 
(M 1920. R., RM2. 

*stoop-napper. See stoop, n {lUet.). 

Stooper. A eigaictl.e-end ]neked off the street : 
London : since ea. 1930. 

stop, ^2. In a listieufls fight, to knock out ; 
to kill (a quarr\) • Aiist i-alian : C. 2(t R.. 1942. 

'stop, on the. ’ Picking pock(‘ts when the ])art> 
i^ >tan(ling still’: c. : inid-('. 19-20. B. L. 
(f stop lay, q.' . 
stop a rocket. See rocket, 
stop it, Horace ! From ea. 1930, a o.p. ‘ shouted 
in a s(iueaky. semi-lisping, high-pitched voice after 
an v refinetl-looking “ delicate ” young man; it 
do»‘s not mean Stop anytliing ’. Prob. ex a ‘ gag ' 
l)y (Jeoig(‘ Robey. 

*stop(-)lay, the. Pocket-j»icking by two oon- 
fodorates. of whom one .stops the victim and 
engagc.s him in conversation and the other robs 
him ; c. : mid-C. 19-20. B. k L. 

stop me if you have (or you’ve; heard this one. 
A e.p. b\ an imminent ‘ story ’-teller : since c.i. 
1930. 

stop one.— 2. 4’o take a drink of liquor : Au.s- 
tralian : C. 20. Archer Russell, Gone omad, 1930. 
Cf. stop a pot (p. 935). 

stop-out, n. A person given to stopping out 
late at night : coll. : late C. 19-20. (B., 1942.) 

stop where you are. A friar bird : Australian : 
C. 20. Baker. Fchoic. 

stop your tickling (,Jock) ! See tickling ... 
stopper. See starter. 

stoppo. A ‘ sjiello ’—or rest from work : C, 20. 
Jim Phelan, Lifer, 1938. 

store, the. A branch store of a co-operative 
soi'icty : coll. : C. 20. Cl. CO-Op, 1 {Diet.). 

store-basher. An lOquipmont assistant; R.A.F.; 
since ca. 1925. H. & P. (T. instrument-bwher. 

store-basher’s Bible, the. Air Publication No. 
S30, vol. 1 being Equijmieni Regulations ; 11, 

Stoiage and Packing ; III, Scales of R.A.F. Equip¬ 


ment : R.A.F. : eince ca. 1930. Jackson; Part¬ 
ridge, 1945. 

storm and strife. Canadian variant of trouble 
and strife {Did.). 

storm(-)stick. An umbrella : Austrahan jocular : 
since ca. 1925. B.. 1942. 

Stormen. ‘ A hot member of society ’ : Society : 
ca. 18S0-1910. B. & L. Prob. ex storm, 

*story with, do the. To copulate with (a woman) : 
prostitutes’ c. : C. 18. Select Trials from 1720 to 
1724, pub. in 1734. 

stotious. Late (k 19-20 (but very ob. by 1937), 
as in Robert Lynd, ‘ It's (hiod to Speak Siang ’ in 
The ]\'eirs Chronicle, Fid). 20, 1937; ‘Slang also 
appeals to our elementary sense of liumour, as when 
we .say of a man who is drunk that he is “ w'eli- 
oiled ”, ” .stotious ”, “ blind to the world ”, or “ full 
uj) inside witli tiddley An artificial word ; cf. 
goloptious {J)ict.). 

StoUSh I al.so, derivatively, South Afriiiari (C. 20), 
esp. a.s ■ to hit., strike 

stoush, put in the. To fight vigorously, spiritedly, 
csp. witli the fists : Australian . since ca. 1910. 

B. , 1942. See stoush, p. 83(1. 

stoush merchant. A boxer ; one good with his 
fists; a fmlly : Australian: since ca. 1918. Jiakei. 

stout fellow (}). 83()). Cf. stout, Eton s. for 
‘ strong and expert ’ (e.g. a stout bowler) ; Spy, 
1825. 

"stove up, V. ; stove-up, n. To disinfect—the 
ihsinfecting of—i fotlies in a ca.sual waird : tramps' 
c. ; from lia. 1919. Also bake up, v., and bake-ujt, n. 
F\ the disinfector, which resemhle.s a stove. 

stowaway. A pocket-.si/.ed Tiiaga/ine ; book- 
world and new.sagents' ; since ca. 1939. 
*stowmarket. See stow magging {Did.). 
strafe, n.—4. (Prob. ex senses 1,2; ]). 835 ) 

An efliciency e.irnpaign : IL.V.F. : since o.i. 1930. 

‘ The C.O. IS going to havi* a gas-mask strafe.’ 
(Robert Iliade, lidter of March 17, 1945.) 

Strafer. Lieutenant-Ceneral Cott, oue-time com¬ 
mander of the 8th Army : 1939 -i- (killed in an air 
accident in 1943). Ex the song Cott siinfe England. 
straight, on the. See straight, in the ; Did. 
straight and level. See get some straight . . . 
straight and narrow, the. The straight and 
narrow' path of virtue or honour ; coll. . since ca. 
1925. 

straight banana. A joke e.p. among green¬ 
grocers (re selling) and gardeners (re growing) : 
mostly ('oekiieys' : from oa. 1910. 
straight from the bog. A e.p. applied, in late 

C. 19-20, to a crude Irisliman. 

straightfrom the horse’s mouth. (Of information, 
news, etc.) genuine, authentic, correct ; .sporting a. 
(since ca. 1830) >, by 1900, coll. Ex Stable Yard^ 
the, q.v. See Aldington’s Wellington, 1940. 

straight-hair. A convict : West Austrahan : ca. 
1840 -70. B., 1942.—2. A West Austrahan : since 

ca. 1870. Baker. 

straight hooks. A butcluu's’ joke, e.g., on April 
the First ; from ca. 1860. 

straight Navy, the. The Royal Navy ; since ca. 
1920. Prompted by ‘the Wavy Navy' (p. 941). 

straight oil. Variant of dinkum oil, influenced 
bv straight wire (see Diet.) : Australian ; since ca. 
1920. B„ 1942. 

*straight racket, on the. Living honestly : o. : 
from ea. 1885 ; ob. B. & L. 
straight rush (p. 837) includes potatoes, 
straight up. (1) To be t. up-to-date in one’s 
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work; (2) <, u./, honestly ! : since early 1920'b, 
(Atkinson.) Cf. S.E. straight^ honest. 

straight walk-in. An easy entry ; esp. of a girl 
or woman easily ‘ made ’ or obviously wearing very 
httle clothing ; among would-be Lotharios, Love¬ 
laces, Romeos, Lon .luans : since ca. 1925. 

straighten. To bribe (someone) : late C. 19-20.— 
2. To defeat: Australian: ca. 1850-1910. Rolf 
Roldrewood, The Miners' Rights, 1890. 

strange. Crazy ; silly; stupid : Aii.stralian 
coll. : late C. 19-20. B., 1942. 

stranger. —4. (Mostly in pi.) A wandering sheep: 
New Zealand and Australian sheep-farmers' coll. : 
since ca. 1870. B., 1941 and 1942. 

strap, on the. Pennile.ss : Australian ; since ca. 
1910. B., 1942. Cf. strap, n., 2 (p. 837). 

strap up. —2. To obt,ain (goods ; or drinks at an 
hotel) on credit : Australian : since ca. 1919. B., 

1942. Cf. strap, v., 3, 4 (p. 837). 

straw, in the. (Cf a woman) in childbirlh : 
old S.E. . - C. 20 Australian s., prob. influenced by 
cows lying in straw and about to calve. B.. 1942. 
straw-hat. S('(' ' Women ’. 

Straw Plaiters, the. 3 'he Tadon Association 
Eootliall team : sporting : sinc(‘ ea. 1920. llnt- 
mnking is a pi-edomiiiaiit industry at Luton. 

straw-walloper. Tn hay nek-making, the man 
that, standing at the head of the elevator, lorks 
the hay, etc., to the stacker : Australian : .sinee 
ea. 1910. Baker. 

strawberry. —2. Hence, a red nose : t/oekneys' : 

('. 20. Cf. beacon and danger light.— 3. A eoinjdi- 
ment, praise Irom a superior ; Army Oflieer.s' : 
since ca. 1930. H. it E. Jn eontra.st to raspberry, 
stray tup on the loose. iSee tup, n., 2, m Diet. 
stream. \ heavy raid ; strictly tlie ‘ stream ’ of 
boinbcTs (h'livciing it : Air Eorce coll. : 1940 i . 

stream, the. 3'he fairway ; an anchorage : 
nautical coll. : late C. 19-20. 

stream-lined. (Of women) tall, slim, graceful ; 
(of clothes) neatly and closely tailored : eoll. : 
siricii ca. 1940. ‘ “ Yes,” iTeffrey sai<l, “ slap- 

hapjiy ”, and he laughed, but the colkxjuialism 
disturbed him. He was suddenly tired of all the 
new words—“ stream-lined ”, ” blitzed ”, “ tliree- 
point programme”, “blueprint”,’ John R. Mar- 
qiiaiifl. So Little Time, 1943 (hut written in late 
1941 2). Ex aircraft stream-lined to reduce air- 
resistanee. 

Street, the. —4. Archer (Street, London. W.l. 
musicians’ coll. : C. 20. Ex the agencies there.— 
5. Wardour Street : film industry coll. : since ea. 
1918. 

Street Walker & Co., working for. Out of work, 
walking the streets in sivircli of it: Australian c.p, ; 
since ea. 1920. B., 1942. 

strength?, what’s the. ^Vhat is the news ? : 
Services, both combatant and ])rotcctivc : 1941, 

Allan A. Mjcliie & Walter Cracbiier, Lights of 
Freedom, Cf. : — 

strength of it (p. 839). Ajip. earliest in New 
Zoalaml : 1871, C. L. Money, Knocking About in 
New Zealund. B., 1941, ‘ Highly popular, through¬ 
out both New Zealand and Australia 
strengthy. A gymnast: Christ’s Hospital : late 
('. 19-20. Marples. 

^stretch the hemp. See hemp, stretch the. 
strike, n., 1 (p. 839) occurs 80 years carliiT : 
Memoirs of John Hall, 1708.— 5. Short for strike 
me dead, 2 (p. 840). Gerald Kereh, They Die with 
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Their Boots Chan, 1941, in nuance ‘ bread-and- 
butter ’. 

strike, V.—7. To strike a horse is to feed it 
immediately before it runs in a race and Hierofore 
sp(*il its chance : Australian sporting : Ck 20. B., 

1942. 

strike ! An Austi-alian ejaculation : since ca. 
1925. Baker. Short, for strike a light! or strike 
me dead! 

strike a bright. — 2. ‘ To have a piece of good for¬ 
tune ’ : proletarian : from ca. 1880; ob. B. & L. 

strike(-)me(-)dead. Bri'ad: Cockney rhyming 
B. : C. 20. Cerald Kersh, Night and the City, 1938. 

strike me handsome ! An Australian ejaculation 
of t\w polit(‘r sort: C. 20. B., 1942. (T. strike ! 

strike one’s breath or spit one’s death ^ to ‘ cross 
one’s heart’ in assurance of one’s trnthlulnesB: 
Australian coll. : late 19 20. Baker. 

string, V. (p. 840) : it occurs in Sinks, 1848, as 
‘ to fool, deceive, humbug ’ (someone). 

string and glitter boys. M(‘n detailed for guard- 
duty : Army : ca. 1905-20. 

string up. Tokee]) waiting : low : from ca. 1920. 

* He strung me nji.' 

Stringbag. A Swordfish torpedo-bomber air¬ 
craft : R.A.F. and Field- Air Arm : ca. 1939-43. 
Sgt-l*ilot E. Rhodes, letter of S(‘.pt. 20, 1942 ; 
H. & P., 1943, rightly ex ’ Stringbag the Sailor ’. 
—2. Also, an Alliacorc aircraft : 1943 5. Jackson. 

strings. TelegiajJi wires : Canadian railroad¬ 
men’s ( - 1931). Humorous. 

strip (someone’s) masthead. To thrash: nautical : 
ca. 1700-1840. Sessions, 1781) (8th session), 
strip-eel. Sei' ‘ Occujiationai names 
stripey. A long-serx lee A.L. : JvJavy : (k 20. 
A. 1). Jiivine, Dunkirk, 1914. Many servicc-strijies, 
no promotion. 

*strong-ann, v. To bully ; to manhandle : Aus¬ 
tralian e. : sineii late 1920’8. B., 1942. Adopted 

from I .S..'\. : .S(a- Underworld. —2. Hence, to act 
as bully t(» (a prostituti') : c. : since ca. 1930. 
Baker. 

strong as a drink of water. ‘ Used to describe a 
weak man, or humorously to deride a man boasting 
of his strength ' (Albert B. Petch) : C. 20. 

^strongman. A confidence trickster : Australian 
c. : since ca. 1920. Baker. He ‘ comes it strong’. 

strong of, the. The truth ; the essential point 
or especial importanei^ of, e.g., a message, instruc¬ 
tions, news : Australian : since ca. 1910. Baker. 

A variation of strength of (p. 839). 

stroppy. Obstreperous : Naval : C. 20. Gran¬ 
ville. Via obstropolous (see obstreperlous : p. 578). 

struck comical. Much earlau- m Jon Bee, A 
lAving Picture of London, 1828. 

"'Struggle Valley. A collection of shacks where 
tramps or beggars live : Australian tramps’ c. : 

C. 20. B., 1942. 

strull. Incorrect for strut, n. : C. 19 20. O.E. 1). 
strumil. iSee strommel ( dJict.) . 

Stubbs, put (a person) through. To inquire from 
a financial agency whether a person’s credit is good : 
commercial coll. : late 0. 19-20. The firm of 
Stubbs was foimded in 1836; since 1893, known 
as Stubbs Ltd. 

stuck into it, get. See get cracking— and stuck 
into it !, get, on p. 842. 

stud book, in the. Of ancient lineage ; esj)., in 
Burke or Dcbrett: upper class ; late 0. 19-20. 

stuff, n., 11 (p. 842): cf. ‘“Does he suspect? 

Or is this chance and stuff ? ” ’ in R. L. Stevenson, 
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The Wrong Box, 1889 {communicated by | Derek 
Pepys Whitely, Enq.).—14. Aircraft collectively, 
as in ‘ There’s a lot of stuff going across (to, e.g., 
Germany) ’ : R.A.F. coll. : 1940 +. Partridge, 

194r), ‘ And in “ Heavy stuff” (heavy bombers) ’ : 
cf. sense 9 on p. 842. 

stuff, V.—4. (Of man) to copulate with : low : 
late (? mid ) (I 19-20. Ex ui)holsterv. Hence the 
ileiiant c.p., go and get stuffed. 

stuffy.“'4. (Ex 1-2.) kStand-offish ; Services: 
since ea. 1926. H. & P. 

stuggy. Thick-set ; Public Schools’ : from ca. 
1870. B. & L. Ex stocky. 
stuiver. See stiver (Diet.). 

stumer. —7. Hence, a bankrupt; a defaulter; 
(of a ])lan or enterprise) a failure : Australian 
.sporting and gambling : since ea. 1920. B., 1942. 

stumer, come a. To crash hnancially : New 
Zealand ami Australian : C. 20. B., 1941 and 1042. 

See St inner on p. 84.‘1. 

stumer, in a. In a ‘ me.ss ’ or hojieless confusion 
( He's in a ‘ stiinu'r'): N(^w Zealand and Australian : 

(’. 20. (d'. prec. and ;— 

stumer, on a. ‘ Tf th(‘v don’t want, a cab when 
he g<*t8 there, he’s “ been on a stumer Herbert 
Hodgr. 1939; iaxi-drn ers’ : since ca. 1920. 

stump, V., 2 (p. 843). The passive, stumped (for 
momy), occurs in Sissiotis, No\. 1834.—6. To ]iay : 
1821, \\‘. T. Moncrieff, Tom and Jerry', by 1860, 
HUfierseded by stump up (p. 843). 

stump-jumper. A Stump Jump Plough: Aus¬ 
tralian farming coll. : C. 20. B., 1942, ' Whence, 

" stumii-jumping '’ ; work with such a plough.’ 

stumpy, 1 (p. 843). A little earlier in \V. T. 
Moncrieff, 'I'am and Jerry, 1821.—4. See ‘ Prisoner- 
of War Slang ’, 12. 

stun, on the. Engaged in drinking heavily: 
Australian : since ca. 1920. B., 1942. (3. :— 

stunned (p. 843). By ca. 1918, also Australian, 
linker. 

st unning , 1 (p. 843). Cf. Er. (jialant, an exact 
semantic parallel (L. W. Forster). Earlier in 
Sessions, Nov. 1847. 

st unning , adv. Exceedingly : coll.: 1845, in ‘ The 
Stunning Meat J’io ’, in Labern’s Comic Songs, was 
the line ‘ A stunning great meat pie '. Seetheadj. 
in Diet. 

stimt, n., 2 (pp. 843-4) occurs in a letter of Feb. 17, 
1878, from Samuel (‘ Erewhon ’) Butler to Miss 
Savage, ‘ It was a stunt for advertising the books ’. 
(With thanks to B. M. Williams, Esq., letter of 
June 30, 1944.) 

stute. An institute ; a club : mostly proletarian ; 
(k 20. By aphesis and conflation of institute: 
that is, in is dropped, stitute is telescoped from 
two syllables to one. 

stuyver, styver. See stiver {Diet.). 
sub, n., 2 (p. 844). In the Navy : a Sub- 
lieutenant: coll. : late C. 19-20. Wardroom 
t<5rm,—5. Also commercial : C. 20. 

sub, do a. To borrow money: proletarian: 
from ca. 1865; ob. B. & L. Ex sub, n., 7. 
sub-sheriff. See ‘ Tavern terms ’, § 4. 

SUbby.— 2. A subaltern : military : ca. 1860- 
1910. Robert Blatchford, My Life in the Army, 
1910.—3. A Sub-Lieutenant: Naval: C. 20. 
Granville, ‘ lower-deck ’. Ex preo. 
sub^c. See sub-fuic {Diet.). 
subject normal 1 An exclamatory c.p. in allusion 
to (esp. the resumption of) smutty talk : Forces’ 
(1939) >, ca. 1945, general. 


^submarine. See torpedo, 
submariners. ‘ Officers and men of the sub¬ 
marine service; it rhymes with mariners' (Gran¬ 
ville): Naval: since ca. 1914. 

’^subs, battle the. See battle, 
subtle. See ‘ Tavern terms ’, § 8. 
such another. Another such : sol.: mid-C. 19- 
20. Edwin Pugh, 1895 : see quotation at I’m sure. 

such as. What; so much os : catachrestie : 
C. 20. The Pawnshop Murder : ‘ Then he mooched 
to another window and surveyed such as was to be 
seen of the rear of the place from that point.’ 

suck, the V. denoting the act of fellation, is nioi e 
gen. suck off, which is low coll. : G. 19-20. Not 
restricted—any more than such is—to Lesbians, 
suck it and see ! A derisive c.p. retort current 
in the 1890 ’h. 

sucked that out of his (or her or . . .) fingers, he 
(etc.) hasn’t. He hasn’t tliought of that by liimself 
—that’s not his idea—he has authentic (or mys¬ 
terious) information : c.p., mostly Cockneys’ ; late 
C. 19-20. 

sucker.—6. (Gen. \A.) A sweet: dial. (- 1823) 
by 1870, coll. (F.D.D.). Cf. sucks {Diet .).—7. 
A Ixisbian ; a fellatrix : low coll. : (k 19-20. 

suckster, suckstress ( Diet.). The defimtion would 
m(*re correctly read : h llator, -atrix. 

sudden death.~-6. A Kind of plain boiled pud¬ 
ding : proletarian : from ea. 1880. B, k L. 

sudden death on. Exjiert at (som€4hing) brutal 
or imnecessarily or extremely severe towards (some¬ 
one) : Australian : since ca. 1920. B., 1942. Ex 
sudden death, 1, 2 (p. 846). 
sue for one’s livery. Sec ‘ Tavern terms ’, f). 

suffer a recovery. ‘ To n'cover from a drinking 
bout’ (Baker) : Australian jocular: C. 20. 

sufferer (p. 840). Earlier in Tom and Jerry, 
1821.—2, A sovereign (coin) ; 1848, Sinks, t by 
1900. Cf. :— 

sufferin(g). A sovereign (coin) : Cockneys’ : 
mid-C. 19-20. (Pugh.) 

suffler (p. 846). Perhaps ex NethiMlands High 
German Snff, ‘the drink’. ‘The N.H.G. word 
could well have been imported in the late 16tli 
(Xmturv ’ (J... W. Forster, letter ot June 17, 1938). 

SUg. See shug. 

sugar, n.—6. Worthless banknotes : (k 20. J^x 
sense 1.—7. Inevitable nickname for men sm- 
nanied Cane, Kane, (’ain ; (!. 20. 

sugar I A cry of triumph, utt(*red ns one stands 
upon one leg and shakes the other up and down ; 
ca. 1830-70. Sinks, 1848. Victory is sweet. 

SUgar(-)baby. A member of the Australian 
militia: Australian soldiers’: 1940 -f. B., 1942. 
No service overseas : perhaps imm. ex :—2. A 
child averse from going outside the house while 
it’s raining : domestic : late C. 19-20. 
sugar can^.—2. Adj., handy : rhyming : C. 20. 
suicide brigade, the. Those fielders who stand 
very close to the man batting : cricketers’ : since 
ea. 1930. (Not, however, to Hammond, Constan¬ 
tine, Bradman, Compton, Nourse.) 

SuUivanise (or -ize). To defeat thoroughly: 
sporting : late 1880 ’b-1890’8. Ex John L. Sullivan 
(1858-1918), that American who dominated the 
heavy-weights from 1882, when he won fame, until 
1892, when Jim Corbett ended his career. In Oct. 
1887 he visited England, where he was received by 
the Prince of Wales and idolised by the crowd. He 
battered his opponents into unconsciousness, the 
police often having to interfere. 
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summat short. The usual pron. of aomtthing 
short, q.v. at short, something in Diet. 

summer cabbage. An \imbrella; a parasol : 
fast life : ca. 1810-45. (P. Egan, Finish, 1828.) 

Sun. A Sunderland flying-boat: R.A.F. : 1930 I . 
Jackson. 

SUn^^odger.—2. An extremely lazy tramj> : Aus¬ 
tralian ; since ca. 1910. 11., 1942. 

Sunday ; morning ; midday ; evening. News- 
])aper (and vendors’) coll, for a Sunday paper ; 
one issued in the early morning, at noon, after 
noon : late C. 19-20. 

Sunday dog. ‘ An indolent sheep or cattle dog,’ 

B. , 1941 : New Zealarnl and -Vustralian rural coll. : 
(•. 20. Every day a Sunday. 

Sunday face. Posteriors : late C. 19-20. Two¬ 
cheeked. 

Sunday Punch, The. Th^’ Churrh Time's 
(derioal coll, nickname : ca. 1885-1900. Ex the 
wittin('S8 of the ‘ answers to eoiTCspondents 
sundowner. —2. A drink taken at or about sun¬ 
down : India, Singapore, tin* blast Indies. Aus¬ 
tralia : late C. 19-20. (Ch'offre^" (lorer, letter of 
Dee. 4, 1938.)—3. (Ex sense 1.) A lazy sheepdog 
or cattle-dog : Australian : C. 20. Baker, 
sunk. See nunk. 

sunshine track, on the. On tramp in remote 
(HUintrv districts: 0. 20. Australian coll. >, bv 
1930, S.E. B., 1942. 

super, n., 4. Current in New Zealand as early 
ns 1853. (B., 1941.)—7. Superphosphate : fanners' 

and seed-merehatits’ : C. 20. 

super-master. Su])erintend(‘nt of the supers : 
theatrhial : from ca. 1800. B. & L. 

supercharged (p. 848) has also, since ca. 19.30, 
been common in the P A.F. (Jackson.) 
supering. S(‘e super, ^m J)ict. 
supernaculum dates from ca. 1040: witne.ss 
‘ 'J’avern terms ’, § 2. 

Supply Chief. A Su]>])ly Ehief Petty OfluaT : 
sinc(! (!a. 1920: Naval coll. : by 1940, \utually j. 
(j!ran\ ille. 

suppose, I. Scc‘ I suppose. 

Supremo, the. Lord i^ouis Mountbatten ; 1943-f-. 
‘ A handsome, romantic figure. Hence th<‘ Latin, 
sounding nickname ’ {Daily Express, July 0. 1944). 
sure I, you may be. See sure I, be, in Diet. 
*SUSS. To susjx'ct : c. : from ca. 1920. Cf, SUS, 
2, in Diet. 

SUSSO. The dole ; esp. on the susso, ‘ in receijit 
of unemployment .sa.stenaiice ’ (B., 1942) : Austra¬ 
lian : since ca. 1925. 

sutler. See ‘ Tavern terms 4} 0. 

SUtthink. Sol, for somelhing : 0. 19-20. (E. 

Pugh, 1895.) Via somefink or somethink. CL 
some^ink. 

swab, n.—3. A dining-hall fatigue man : Army, 
esp. Cuards’ : since ca. 1920. He swabs it out. 

swab, ship one’s. (Of a Midshipman) to get 
promotion to Sub-liieutenant : Naval : c. 20. 
Granville. 

swab one’s tonsils. To kiss passionakdy : low 
U.S., angheised ca. 1920. 
swabber. See ‘ Tavern terms § 7. 

Swaff. Hannon Swaffer, journalist, dramatic 
critic, publicist (b. Nov. 1, 1879) : journalistic and 
theatrical: from ca. 1905. 

SWaffle ; mostly as p.ppl. A sol. confusion (mid- 

C. 19-20) of swindle with muffle as in Nevinson, 
1895, ‘ They lay it, all swaffled up in the black 


skirt and otlier rags it ’ad on, U[)oii a aoot-bag in 
front o’ the fire.’ 

swag, n.—6. ‘ Prizes offered at games of skill 

B, Crocker in John o' London's Weekly, March 19, 
1937 : showmen’s : late C. 19 -20. Ex swag, n., 3 
(Diet.). —7. A state, trend or tendency of the 
betting: sporting, e.sp. pugilistic: ca. 1810-,50. 
Boxiana, Til, 1821, ‘ The scene wa.s now changed 
—the C-ockneys are alive : the sirag is now for 
London Prob. ex sense 3 (j). 8,50). 

swag, adj. Worthless; gen. it's swag: low ; 
from ca. 1800. Ex SWag, n., 4. 

swag, go on the. To become a tramp ; New 
Zealarnl coll. : C, 20. B., 1!)41. 

*SWag-Chovey ; swag-shop. A receiver’.s simp or 
store : c. : mid-C. 19-20. B. & L. 

*swag-seller. A jiedlar : vagrants’ c. : late (^ 
19 20. W. A. Gape, Half a Million Tramps, 
1930. 

swag-straps, look for one’s. ‘ To consider leaving* 
one’.s job in search of another ', B., 1!)41 : New 
Zealand (mostly rural) : late ('. 19-20. In Au.s 
traha, shearers’ s. ; C. 20 : B,, 1942. 

swagger, n., 2 (p. 850) : ill Australia since ca. 
19(M); extant m New Zealand for ‘a tramp.' B., 
1941. 

swaggering Bob. An impudent buffoon . theatri¬ 
cal coll. : nti(l-(-’. 19 20: ob. B. & L. 

swagging, n. Tramping, esp. m the outli.iek : 
Australian eoll. ■ late lt» 20. Baker. 

swain. Coxswain: Naval eoll.; lat<‘ ('. 19 2o. 
Granville 

swallow, n. 3. (juiek draw at a cigarette : 

C. 20. E\ ‘ swallowing ' the smoke and exhaling 
it through tL(‘ nostrils. 

swallow a hair. Si'c ‘4’;i\ern terms’, § 8, and 
cf. swallow a tavern-token {Dirt.}. 

swallow (or swaller) and sigh. Collar and tie; 
theafrieal rhyming s. : late 19-20. Ngan> 
Marsh. Vintagr M urdn, 1938. 

swallow bobby. ‘ Some of thi‘ first nobs " in 
the <*ol(>ny [of N(“W' South WulesJ used to .swallow 
bobby ’ (make false affidavits to an enormous 
extent) ’ : A. Harris, Eettlers and (■onriels, 1847 : 
Australian ; ca. 1810-90. (.'f. SWallOW the anchor 

and swelp me bob (Diet.). 

swallow the dictionary ; esj). in miisf han swal. 
lowed the dictionary, a])piied to one who uses verv 
long words : coll. : lati^ C. 19 20. 

swallow yourself I ; oh, swallow yourself ! St e 
oh, swallow yourself! 

swamp, V. To exchange or barter : Australian : 
C. 20. B., 1942. Perver.sion of strap ?—2. To 

spend (money), esp. on drink : Australian : since 
ca. 1920. Baker. IVrhafis ex :— 

swamp down. To swallow, gulp down (a drink) : 
Australian : since ca. 1910. Bak(‘r. Gf. preo. and 
en.siimg entries. 

swamped. 'J’^isy : Services (little in Army) : 
sinee ca. 1920. H. & P. (3’. American tanked. 

swamper. A tramp; one w ho walks to his 
destination but has a teamster carry his ‘ swag ’ : 
Australian rural : C. 20, B., 1942. 

swamy-house is a variant of sammy-house {Diet.). 
B. ^ L. 

swan around. (Of tanks) to circle about ; (of 
pensions) to wander either in search of a map- 
rcterence or aimlessly : Army : 1940 4 . Ex tho 
manoeuvres of swans queening it on pond or stream. 
See esp. Forces' Slang, by Wilfred Granville, Frank 
Roberts, Eric Partridge, 1948. 
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swank, V., 1 (p. 851). By extension in the 
Services : ‘ to drc'ss in one's grandest attire; to 
prepare to meet a girl,’ H. & P. ; since ca. 1925. 
(Y. swanks. 

swank(e)y swipes. Table beer: 1848, >SV/?)lvv; f 
by 1920. 

swanks. One's best clothes ; Services: since ca. 
1925. rt, swank, v., I (abov(9. 

SWanner. An nnanthorised wandeier or tourist: 
Army : 19-44-5. Kx swan afOund* 
swap, get a. See swap, n., 2, in the Diet. 

*swart pak, the. The polici* South Ali'ican c., 
mostly among Afrikaaris-speakers : il 20. Thr 
('apf Tnnrti, .hme ll, 194(i (Alan Nash). Lit., ‘ 'Fhf* 
Black Siiit(s) ’. 

swatty in an occ. 20 (esp., ll.A.P. regulars') 
variant of sumhlij, ‘ a, s(»l<lier ’ {Diet.). 

swear and cuss. A bus Oockney rhyruing : 
inner; ea. liHO. Len Ortzen, Doirn. iJouhfi/ lioir, 
1938. 

Swears was suggested by the name of the firm 
of Swears A: ^\’(“lls. 

sweat like a bull. See buU, sweat like a. 
sweat on is short for sweat (or be sweating) on 
the top line {p. 85,’{) : ‘ The .symptoms ol one who 
anticipates promotion or jiosting are called “ swrait- 
mg on ”... hr; is getting hot. and bothered about 
it,' H. tV P. : sincr' ea. 1925. (.4'. : — 
sweat on promotion. To make oneself con¬ 
spicuous with a view to advancement: military: 
troin ca. 192(1. Ex sweat on (Ir^ave), q.v. in Diet. 

sweaty. Hurd, ddliruilt, seven' ; c(m 1 , es]). 
scliool-brtys’ : C. 20. Arnold Luiin, Loo6€ Ends. 
1919, ‘ ” It’s a sweaty house for new men.” Clutt 
shook his h ad Kiully, ” 'S’es, i(,’s a. hard life for 
ru'W iiK'n.” ’ Also (0 persons, as m ibid. : ' 1’hese 
Mines (as s.'lioolmustr'rs] an; sometimes rather 
sweaty. Tin y think it lij) if you cut your work 
■for a man wlirfs been a Blue.’ 

swede. - 2. ‘ A raw recruit—i.e, one just frrun 
llie r ruuitry ; or an airman with a rural, eoiini rifierl 
manner,’ .buLson ; M.A.F. : sinr;e ca. 1930. Short 
loi swede-basher. 

swede, crash down the. Variation (sim-r* ea. 1925) 
rO set the swede down (p. 74(})- (Jranville. 
swede, crash the. See crash . . . 
swede-basher. An agricultural labourer: a 
country bumpkin : Services : since ca. 1925, 
11. iSr P. He ‘ ba.she.s about’—walk.s lieavily— 
among the turnips.—2. Hence, since* ea. 1930, the 
agent in ;— 

swede-bashing. Field training, as opposed to 
square-bashing (parade work, drill) ; since ca. 19.30. 
Army and K.A.h\ Partridge, 1945, ‘ Fi«*ld training 
. . . ofp'ii takes recruits into the fields and hedge¬ 
rows ’. Tn the Navy swede-bashing means sleeping : 
l.’ranville. 

SWeedle. To tnek with cajolery : from 1912; 
slightly ob. In Henry Arthur Jones’s comedy, 
Dolly Reforming Herself (published in 1913), extra¬ 
vagant featherhead Dolly was played by Marie 
Lohr; her long-suffering husband acciiw'd her 
of ‘ swccdling ’ him, ami the phrasi; cauglit on. 
Obviously a blend of swindle + wheedle. 

Sweeney Todd, the. The Flying Squad : low 
London rhyming s. : since ca. 1925. F. 1). Sharpe, 
The Flying Squad^ 1938. 

sweet, adj.—4, Arranged, settled; gen. It's 
«weet, all right because fixed : Australian : C. 20. 
— 5. Hertce, correct; in order ; Austialian : since 
e-a. 1910. 


’'‘sweet, adv. Without difficulty or trouble : c. : 
C. 20. F. D. Sharpe, The Flying Squad, 1938. 
sweet-meat. See sweetmeat (Diet.). 
sweet-pea. Whiskey : Anglo-Irish : ca. 1810-70. 
‘ A Real Paddy ’, Life in Ireland, 1822. Ex the 
colour of the resultant urine. 

sweetest thing, the. ^'t'^y ‘ decent ’ : coll. : from 
ca. 1902. W. L. George, The Making of an English¬ 
man, 1914. 

sweetie (or -y) pie. In ad<lrcss : dear ; ‘ sweet ’ : 
since ca. 1930. In, e.g., .losepliine Bell, Trouble 
at Wrekin Farm, 1942. Elaboration of sieee< (sw'^eet- 
heart). 

swell, n., 1 (p, 854) occurs in the nuance ‘ gentle- 
man ’, a quarter of a century earlier than Lex. Bal. : 
in Sessions, Dec. 1780; also in Potter, 1797.—4. 
(Gen. pi.) One of those lioys who, with special 
privileges, rule a house : Rugby School-boys' : 
mid-G. 19-20. 

swell head. A sujierinteiident : (Canadian rail¬ 
roadmen’s (— 1931). Alluding to the swelled (or 
swollen) head of exhibiti'd self-conceit. 

swell mob, 1 (p. 854). Six yi'ars earlier in 
Sessions, 1830. 

swell’s lush. Champagne : Australian : ca. 
1830 -1900. In e.g., Skrfeltes of Australian Life and 
Scf/ury (by a Resident), 1870. St;e, in Diet., the 
two elements. 

*swi (p. 855). Also Australian : B., 1942, has 
siey. Hence, swi-np school : a two-up school : 
Baker.—2. A ilorin : low Australian : late (J. 
19 20. Also swy. Like sense 1, it derivt'S ex Ger. 
:.ir{i, two. 

Swift or Swifty. ‘ Hi'i’isivo nickname for slow- 
moving rating ’ (tJraiiville) : Naval coll. : late C. 
19-20. Cf. Curly, 3 (Add.) and Tiny {Diet.). 

sw imming market. A (very) good market : 
Sto(*k Exchange coll. : irom ea. 1800. B. tfe L. 
Dpp. sick market, (pv. 

swindle, n.- 4. ‘ .\ eunning eonirivance, a wangle ’ 
(.Taekson) : R.A.F. : sinci* ea. 1930. Ex sense 2 
(]». 855). Esp. in tea swindle ‘ arrangement by 
section for co-operative purchase of tea and ri'fresh- 
meiits ’ (Sgt G. Emanuel). 

swindle sheet- An exjicnsc sheet : Naval : C. 20. 
Humorous. 

swing, v.—5. To play ‘swing’ music: musi¬ 
cians’ : from 1930. E.g. ‘ Hear our Orchestra. 
They will swing for you ’, in an adv'ertisenicnt, seen 
in a MS. novel on July 1, 1937.— (i. To postpone, 
])ut off, defer : Naval : since ca. 1925. Granville, 
‘ Confronted with a pile of paper work, one occasion¬ 
ally “swings it till Monday”’ Cf. swing it (p. 
85i>). 

swing Kelly. See swing Douglas {Diet.)- 
swing o’ the door. ‘ Pnbland . . . first round is 
known as “one”, second as “the other half”, 
third as “ same again ”, fourth as “ a final ”, fifth 
as “ one for the road ”, sixth as “ a binder ”, and 
seventh as “ swing o’ the door Sunday Dispatch, 
July 3, 1938. 

swing on the ear ; usually as vbl n., swinging . . 
requesting a loan : Regular Army : C. 20. 
swing one’s tapes. See tapes, 
swing that lamp, Jack ! ‘ A shooter of lines is 
told to do this. A hint that he is being rather 
“ bad form ” ’ (Granville) : Naval c.p.: since 1945. 

swing the gate. ‘ From the New Zealand shear¬ 
ing sheds came those effective expressions to drag 
the chain and swing the. gate, . . . applied to the 
slowest and the fastest shearer in the shed respec- 
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tively,’ B., 1941 : New Zealand and Australian : 
0, 19-20. 

swing the hammer. See hammer, swing the 

(Dirt.). 

swinge up. See swinge of! (Dirt.). 
swinger. —G. A lame leg : low : ca. 1830-75. 
Sinks^ 1848.—7. Short for Irad-swingery a malin¬ 
gerer : Australian : since ea. 1918. 11., 1942. 

swinjer (B., 1942). See swinger, 1; p. 85G. 
swipe, n.— 4. A kind ol jt'rsey used for game.s ; 
Marlborough (College : ('. 20. 

swipey (p. 85G). Rather earlier in Pieree f'gan. 
Life in London, 1821. 

SWipington or swippington. A drunkard : Aus¬ 
tralian : 20. B., 1912. A conlirmed consumer 

of swipes (p. 836). 

SWipS. See ‘ Colston's ’. 

swish, V.—2. To beat, to cam' • ('hfton College ; 
(^ 20. Hence, svdshing, a caning. -^3. See :— 
swish or swish-tail. ' To check speed by a yaw 
before landing’; aMators': from ea. 1920. The 
New Staleftman and Nation, Reb. 20, 1937, Kx S.E. 
mdsh-tail, ‘ a long flowing tail which can be swished 
about ’ (O.E.H.). 

swish, adj. (p. 857) : much used in Australia. 
See, (‘.g., Kyli(' Tennant, F'oveaax, 1939. 

Swiss. A pheasant : Oxford : ca. 1815-60. 
Spy, 1825. 

switched.' 2. ‘ Known in tlie [watchmaking! 
trade as a “ switched ” watch—with trashy works 
])ut into a case bought uj) for the ])urpose,' new's- 
])a])or cutting of March 25, 1944 : ( '. 29. 
switching. A marriage : low' ; ca. 1840-1900. 


TAHi, GET ON 

Mary Carpenter, Juvenile Delinquents, 1853. Kx; 
switch (p. 857). 

8Wi2. —2. Abbr. swizzle, n., 1 ; mostly Cockneys’ ; 
from ca. 1875 ; ob. B. & L.—3. (Also adj.) 
Something fine or excellent : Australian : since 
ca. 1925. B., 1942. A corrujition of swisb, adj. 

(p. 857). 

swizzler. See swizzle, v., 3 (Diet.). 

SWOg. See ‘ Miscellanea ’. 

swopper ; swopping. See swapper and swapping 

in the Dirt. 

sword swallowing. ‘ The jiractice of eating w ith 
one's knife’ (Baker): Australian jocular: C. 20. 

swy. See swi. 

*sycher and zoucher. A oontemjitible jjcrson : 
c., and low : from ca. 1870 ; ob. B. & L. : ‘ ' Sirh ’ 
is provincial for a bad man.’ 

Sydney duck. —2. Any one of the numerous - 
many of them disn'putabk—Australians that rushed 
to California m 1849 ff. : mid-C. 19-20; in C. 20, 
mostly hi.storical. Orig. an Americanism, it was 
adopted, ca. 1860, in Australia. B., 1942. They 
sailed from Sydney ; dark is ironic. (See esp. 
Name into Word.) 

Sjmc (pron. sink), n. and v. Synchronisation , 
to synchronise : filmland: since ca. 1931. (’ameron 
M(‘Cabe, The Fare on the (Uitfing Room Floor, 1937, 
‘ To get them synced ’ and ‘ Put them both in sync ’. 

synthetic. ‘ Often applied to news which is 
suspect, or to a person who seems to pretend to be 
Homething more than he really is,' H. & 1\ ; Ser- 
vici's : sinc(‘ ca, 1935, In the K.A.F. it is often 
applied to the theory as opjKised to the practice of 
flying. For the semantics, cf. ersatz girl (p. 258). 


T 


T. and 0. (p. 858).—2. Taken and otlcred : racing 
coll. : C. 20. 

T.C.C.F.U. Typical Coastal Command i^ck-up : 
ca. 1941-4. In the R.A.F., jiermisaiblo only to 
Coastal ('ommand iiersonuel : u.sed by any other 
(.'oinmand, ‘ Them’s fightin' words, jiartner ’. 
taa I See ta ! in Dirt. 

tab, n., 3 (p. 859), Also, in C. 20, low London 8. 
—as in John G, Brandon, The Dragnet, 1936.- 8. 
See tabs, 2,—9. A sweetheart (female) ; one’s girl ; 
onti’a woman ; Australian : since ca. 1910. B., 

1942. Short for tabby, 4 (p. 859). 

Tab-socking, n. A boxing contest against Cam¬ 
bridge Univensity (‘ the ('ixntahs ’) : Oxford Univer¬ 
sity boxers’ ; ca. 1895-1914. 
tabby party. See tabby, 3 (Dirt.). 
table, the. The pitch : cricketers’ : since ca. 
1920. Ex the frequent description of Australian 
and South African pitches being ‘ as hard and 
smooth as a billiard table ’. 

table, under the, adj. and adv., ajiplied to ‘ some¬ 
thing given as a bribe ' (F. I), Sharpe, The Flying 
Squad, 1938) : low; C. 20. Cf. the commercial 
under the counter of 1941-8. 

tabs. —2. (Mrtains : theatrical : C. 20. Peter 
Fleming, A Story to Tell, 1942.—3. Feet ; Army : 
since ca. 1930. 
tabu. See nabu. 
tache. See tash. 

tache on, keep one^S. To remain unruflled; 


‘ keep one’s hair on *: Anglo-Indian : late C. 19- 
20. With a pun on thatch (lu'tul of hair) and with 
a reference to Tatcho, the hair-r(*storer. Ex Hindi 
sar, sacra : cf. Prakrit sacra, Sanskrit satya, true 
or genuine, and the Continental Gypsy caco, Welsli 
Gyjisy tai‘o, which have the same meaning (present 
in ‘ Tatcho ’) ; witness Dr John Sampson in lua 
magnum opus, 1926. 

tack or sheet. Recorded earlier by B. k L. 
tact, go on the. To ‘ go on the water-waggon ’ ; 
military : from ca. 1890 ; ob. Richards. Suggested 
by ' teetotal ’, perhajm ; but imm., by corruption, 
ex tack, on the (q.v. in Dirt.), 

tadger. Penis : North Country, esp, Yorkshire ; 
lat(‘ 19-20, Perhajis ex tadpole. 

Taff Davi(e)s. See ‘ Nicknames ’. 

Taffs, the. The Welsh Guards regiments : Army : 
late C. 19-20. See Jock, 2. Ex tail, 2 (p. 860). 

taffy horse. ‘ A chestnut with a much lighter 
(often silver) mane and tail ’ (B., 1942) : Australian 
sporting and rural : C. 20. Ex the colour of tofi'eo 
(dial, taffy). 

tai-pai ; tai-pan. See taipai.—tai-pay. See 
taipay. 

tail, V., 2. Recorded by V. L. Money in Knorking 
About in New Zealand, 1871. (B., 1941.) 

tail, get on (one’s own). To grow angry—but 
also, to grow' afraid : Australian : since ca. 1918. 
B., 1942. Perhaps cf. get on the tail Ol (p. 860): 
certainly tail iS Out (below). 
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tail, on (a person’s). See tail, be on {Diet.). 
tail arse Charlie is a confusion })etween arse-end 
Charlie and : - 

tail-end Charlie. The rear gunner on a hoinher : 
]{.A.F. ; sinciC ca. 1938. The Werkly Telegraphy 
,Jan. 25, 19-11 : H. & P. A fellow at the rear.- - 2. 
Hence, the rear ’})lane in a formation ; since ca. 
1939. Jackson. Cf. arse-end Charlie. 

tail-feathers, -fence, -flowers, -fruit, -gap, -gate, 
-hole, -juice, -pike, -pin, -pipe, -tackle, -trading, 
-trimmer, -wagging, -water, -work. Sec* tail, n., 3, 
in the Dirt. 

tail is out, one’s. One is angry ; non-aristo- 
eratic : from ca. IHhU, P. &, L, 

tail of the cart, the. (Plenty of) manure ; 
fatmers' coll. : late* C. 19-20. {Daily Exjuess. 
Oct. 15, 1945.) Shrivelled out freely, the cart-tail 
I'Cl rig down. 

tail ou Are. See tail, n., 3 { Dirt.). 
tail out of it. See tail off ( Dirt.). 

*tail-piece. Thrc'c months’ im])ri8onment : c.: 
ca. 1850 1910. .latiK^s Oreenworid, 1809. 

tail up, 2 (]i. 801) is in (’. 20 Australia, however, 
not e. hut rural coll., as in ‘ Sent out to “ tail u]> ” 
some horses that had strayerl ’ : Arch<‘r Russel), 
A Tramp Rayal in Australia, 1934. 

tailor-made, adj. and n. (A) machine-made 
<( igar(‘tt(') • I^aval : since ca. 1910. The Wtckly 
T( If graph. Sept. 13, 1941. 

tailors. (\’erv rare in singular.) Machine-rolled 
(igarettes: Australian: .since ca. 1920. B., 1942. 

<’i. jin'c. term. 

tainted money. Money belonging to a third 
party ; or at least muther to the apeaker nor to 
ins ‘ audii'iice ’ : jocular: .since ca. 1930. Taint 
vours and 'ta\nt mine. 

taipai or tai-pai. A large ticket; a boas : ])idgin ; 
from resp. ca. 1850, ca. 1870. B. & L. Also in 
second .sense, taijxm or typan. 

taipay. A porter : (’anton pidgin : inid-C. 19-20. 
Ibid. 

taiteyoggy. A phonetic sjielhng of tatie oggy. 
take, V.^—5. To swindle (someone) : c. : since ca. 
1920. (Gerald Kersh, Slightly Oiled, 1946.) 

take a dim view of. To disapprove ; think silly, 
inefficient, objectionable : Services : since ca. 1937. 
Communicated, in April 1942, by Grenfell Finn- 
Srnith. C’f. dim, 2 {Did.), and take a poor view. 

take a flgure. To appeal to the ballot instead ol 
to tossing : printers’ : from ca. 1860. B. & L. 

take a job off the blower. To receive a telephoned 
order for a cab : taxi-drivers’ : since ca. 1918. 
Jlerbert Hodgi*, Cab, Sir?, 1939. 
take a lend (or loan) of someone. See lend of. 
take a (or the) mike out of. To insult or annoy (a 
jierson) with a direct or an indirect verbal attack : 
Cocknevs’ : G. 20. 

take a piece out of. To reprimand or reprove 
(someone) : Australian : since ca. 1925. B., 1942. 

Of. tear a strip off. 

take a piss out of. See piss out of . . . 
take a poor view is slightly milder than . . . dim 
. . . : Services; since ca. 1938. Communicated 
by Grenfell Finn-Smith, April 1942 ; H. & P. 
take a powder. See fade, do a. 
take a pull on oneself, often shortened to take a 
pull. To take oneself in hand, to pull oneself 
together : Australian coll. : since ca. 1860. Brian 
Penton, Inheritors, 1936. ‘ “ Steady now . . . Take 
a pull or you’ll cruel our pitch.” ’ 
take a red-hot potato ! See potato . • • 


take a run at yourself ! Go to the deuce ! : 
Australian : C, 20. H., 1942. Cf. take a running 

jump. 

take a screw at. To glance or look at : mostly 
Australian, but also low : (1. 20. B., 1942. 

take care of Dowb {Diet.). ‘ 'J’he story goes that 
some high-placed person wished to look after an 
officer eall<;d Dowbiggin and scut to Lord Raglan 
in the Grimea the message “Take care of i>o\\- 
biggiu.” (knnmunications broke down in the 
middle of the transmission of the message, so all 
that arrived was “ Take care of Dowb ...” and 
the receiver surmised that Dowb was some part of 
the Russian force or position. When the true 
meaning came out “ Take care of Dowb ” became 
l urrent as a eujiliemism for ji»bberv of one soit 
«)r othi^r.’ (The late Piofessor A. W. Stewart, in a 
communication inadf in 1938.) 

take down, n. -^3. The person ‘ takc'ii down ’ : 
Australian : since ca. 1929. JL, 1912. Contrast 
hcnse 2 (p. 8()2). 

take evasive action. To avoid a difficulty or a 
danger; to de])art tactliilly, or prudently escapii : 
1941. in Michie & Graebner, Lights of Freedom, 
Mary Welsh Monks : ' Fighter pilots’ combat 

reports include “ T took e\asive action ”, and the 
W.A.A.F.s adopted it in d{‘seribing their adventures 
on dates. It is heard in powder rooms everywhere 
now.’ Sinc<‘ 1943 apjilied also to evasion of debt- 
payment aiul to non-performance of unjileasant 
tasks 

take felt. To be retired or superseded from the 
Service : Fighting Services : since ca. 1941. H. & P. 
--2. To be demobilised : mostly R.A.F. : 1945 -f. 
Often as vbl n. : taking felt. 

*take for a ride. 3’o abduct or entice someone 
to a lonely spot and th(‘i(* murder him : adopted, 
ca. 1937, Irom L’.S.A. : c. by 1940, low s. (See 
I'ndertvorUl.) 

take in a cargo. To get drunk : ca. 1815 -70. 
I’ierce Egan, Life in London, 1821. 

take it. To acce])t, endure, ])unishinent courage¬ 
ously or cheerfully : boxing : since ca. 1933. 
Adopted from U.S.A.- 2. Hence, since 1939: to 
endure trial and adversity without whining or 
cow'ardice. 

take it away. (Usually in imperative.) To drive 
off’ (one’s car, the truck, one’s aircraft, etc.) ; 
R.A.F. coll. : since ca. 1919. Gerald Emanuel, 
letter of March 29, 1945. 

take it green. (Gf a. boat) to take water : oars¬ 
men’s : (_’. 20. The Daily Telegraph, Ajiril 4, 1938, 

‘ The Oxford boat took it “ green ” and was half 
full of water ’. Surface water is green. 

take it on. H>f an aircraft) to climb rapidly : 
R.A.F. ; Binee ea. 1930. H. & P. 
take it on the chin. See chin . . . 
take (something) lying down. To submit tamely ; 
coll. : G. 20. Either ex boxing or ex cowed 
dogs. 

take more water with it! A c.p., attributing 
clumsiness or incompetence or tipsiness : G. 20. 

take-off any minute now !, he’ll. He’s very 
angry—likely to ‘ hit the ceiling ’ ; but more often, 
‘ He’s in a flap ’ (exceedingly excited) : R.A.F. 
c.p.: 1938 1 . (Atkinson.) 

take-on, n. A fight, osp. with fists ; a contest ; 
Australian: since ca. 1920. B., 1942. Ex take on, 

V., 3 (p. 862). 

take on, v,— i. See sort out. —6. To welsh (a 
person) : turf : from ca. 1860 ; ob.—6. V,i,, ‘ to 
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ooinpleto time for a pension ’ (Granville) : Naval : 
since ca. 1925. I.e, take it on a^^ain. 

take (one) down a peg. To lower (a pj^rson’s) 
pride: coll.: mid-C. 17-20. ‘ Hndibras ’ Jliitler. 

take one’s Daniel. See Daniel, take one’s, 
take one’s hook (p. 802). Also, since ca. 1912, 
Australian. B., 1942. 
take one’s rouse. See ‘ 'J'avern terms § 2. 
take one’s snake for a gallop. To unnate : 
R.A.F. regidars’ ; sinc(‘ ca. 1925. Gf. nag, water 
one’s (f>. 549). 

take out of winding. See winding, 
take tea with. To associate (on(‘8olf) with 
(person or persons) : Ausi ralian : since ca. 1910. 
B., 1942. Cf. ‘ She’s not my ciij) of tea ’. 

take the benefit is tradesman's coll, for ‘ take the 
benefit of the Act for the relief of insolvent debtors’ ; 
ca. 1810-^90. T/fe London (htide, 1818. 

take the bent stick. ‘ Desi ript ive of a woman 
who, getting past the marrying age and having 
missed her chance with (he man she vv'anted, decides 
to many the elderly and faithful admirer who has 
been lianging around so long," Alan Smith, dune 28, 
1939 : since ca. 1910. 

take the burnt chops. To work as a musterer of 
sheep-. New Zealand rural; 20. B., 1941. 

take the can back, 1 ami 2 (p. 802). Also, since 
1919, R.A.F. 

take the gloss off. Sr i' gloss off, take the. 
take the map. Sru' map, take the. 
take the piss out of. See piss out of. 
take too much on one’s plate. J o act presump¬ 
tuously : since ca. 1939. Cd'. enough , . , 
take up one’s bed. To h'ave the shop for good : 
tailors’ : mid-(^ 19-20. B. & \u 
take up savings (p. 803). ‘ I'aftVail ’, The Sub, 
1917, defines it as ‘ J'o go uithoiit, or not to do, a 
thing Fx savings, money drawn instead of 
‘ certain items in tlii* daily ration sujiplied by the 
Govi'rnimmt '. 

take water. To leave (esp, from a bar, a hotel) 
penniless after a ‘ spree ’ : Australian : C. 20. B., 

1942. 

take (or pull) your finger out I A c.p. frequently 
addressed ‘ to a pi'rson who is slow or lazy,’ Sgt- 
Pilot F. Rhodes, letter of Se[)t. 20, 1942 {take) : 
R.A.F. : since ca. 1930. Adopted by the Army 
in ca. 1942. The Observer, Oct. 4, 1942 {pull) ; 
Partridge, 1945 {pull), ‘ Among oflicers there is a 
variant : Dediejiinte! ’ The semantics : ‘ Stoj) 

scratching your backside and get on with the job ! ’ 
taken bad. See bad, taken {Did. and Addenda), 
taken short, be. ‘ To be pressed with the ne^d 
of evacuation of feces’: coll. (-- 1890). Funk's 
Standard Did. Fx S.K. sense, ‘ to be taken by 
surprise ’.—2. Hence, in such comlitiona to soil 
one’s underclothes : coll. : C. 20. 

takes it, that (or it or this story or incident, etc.). 
A coll, variant, esp. in London, of that takes the 
cake (q.v. at cake in the Did.) : 1895, W. Pett 
Ridge, Minor Dialogues. 
taking felt. See take felt, 
taking money (or toffee) from a child, (as) easy 
as. See easy as taking . . . 

talc, be on the. To be informed of strategy or 
tactics : Army officers : 1941 +. Fx put in the 
picture. Maps were protected with a talc covering. 

tale. Showmen’s patter : Australian ; C. 20. 
B., 1942. 

*tale, cop the. See cop the tale. 

talent, the (p. 863). In Australia, however, it « 


the bookmakers’ ring, bookmakers collectively; 
(J. 20. B., 1942,—2. The underworld in general: 
Australian low : since oa. 1910, Baker. (See 
U nderworld.) 

talk a bird’s, dog’s (etc.) hind leg off. vS(>c talk 
the hind leg off ( Did.). 

talk bullock. To use much—and picturesque— 
bad language: New Zealand coll. ; 1846, Charles 
R. Thatcher (cited by B., 1941). Both bullock- 
drivers and their beasts have much to put up with. 

talk last commission. To tend to talk glowingly 
of one’s preceding ship : Naval oflieiM s’ ; C. 20. 
Granville. 

talk like the back of a cigarette card. To 8])eak 

pseudo-learnedly or with an tinusnal syntax ; coll., 
non-aristocratic ; from t!a. 1931. 
talk Miss Nancy. See Miss Nancy, 
talk turkey. To talk business ; to talk sense ; 
Canadian (ex C.S.A.) coll, : since ea. 189((; adopted, 
as e<41,, in Fngland ca. 1930. Gerald Kersh, Xighl 
and the City, 1938. ' “ .Just for the moment, let’s 

talk turkey ” Also, sinci' ea. 1935, Australian : 

B. , 1942. The substantial and sueeulent ]).irt of a 
(Christma.s) dinner. 

talk wet. To speak sentiim'ntallv, foolishly ; 
talk ■ soft ’ : from ca. 1910. ’ Taffrail '. Sec wet,^ 

adj., 7, m the Did. 

talky. See talkie {Did.). 

tallowpot. A locomotive lin'inan : C.inadian 
railroadmen’s (— 1931). Fx his can of grease. 

tally-ho, adj, and adv. In concubinage ; low : 
late C. 19-20. Fx live tally, q.v. at tally, live m 
Did. 

talosk. Weather : Shelta : 18 20. If. k L. 

tamarboo. A hackney coachman : ca. 1840-60. 
Sinks, 1848. Fx a song thus entitled. 

Tambaroora ; m full, Tambaroora muster. A 
round-u{> of money to buy drinks : Au.stralian ; 

C. 20. B., 1942. Formerly Tambaroora, a town¬ 

ship 30 miles N.W. of Bathurst, was a rich gold¬ 
field. 

tambour. The drum in a Punch and .ludy show ; 
showmen's : mid-C. 19-20. 

*tame-cheater. A cheater at cards : c, : C. 19- 
20 ; ob. B. & L. 

tan, 1 (p. 864). In C. 20, of a quite mild beating : 
preparatory schools’. 

tan-track. Rectum : proletarian : late (.\ 19-20. 
tan-yard, the. See tanyard, the : m Did. 
tandum. See tandem {Did.). 
tangi, n. and v. Tangi, a Maori word for ‘ a 
tribal gathering at a funeral; a ilirgo ’ : ‘Now 
very commonly adopted here [New Zealand] by the 
upper classes, especially as an equivalent of the 
outmoded “ beano F.g., Harold and 1 were on 
the tangi (or were tangi-ing) last night; or there is 
a big tangi on to-night,’ Niall Alexander, letter of 
Oct. 22, 1939. 

tangi, holding a. Faced with a problem cr a 
set-back : New Zealand : C. 20. B., 1941. Fi 

Maori tangi, ‘ a wake ’. Cf. prec. entry. 

tangle, or get tangled, in the soup.^ To become 
lost in a fog : R.A.F. : since 1939. Berrey (the 
former). Cf. soup, in the, on p. 803, and pea- 
souper, p. 612. 

tangle-foot. —2. Hence, beer ; bad liquor : Aus¬ 
tralian : C. 20. B., 1942. 

tank, n.—4. An old, battered whore : Cockneys’ : 
from 1918 or 1919. Ex the appearance of tanka 
derelict on sodden plains.—5. A pint of beer ; 
Australian : C. 20. Baker. Short for tankard. — 



TANK, ON A 

G. A locomotiAt* tender: Canadian railroadmens 

(- ]m\). 

tank, on a. On a drinking-bout: Australian: 
sinc(‘ ca, 1920. Baker. Cf. tank up (p. 864). 

tank-busting. Shooting up tanks, whether from 
the air or with liekl anti-tank guns : R.A.F. and 
Army eoll. : 1940 -f . 

tanker. —2. A heavy drinker : Canadian : C. 

Ex t ank up (p. 864). 

tanky, 2, was, ca. 1938, superseded by sense I 
(p. 864) : it };ad occurred in ‘ FaHrail ’. CranviJle. 
—3, See water jerry, of which it is a ('. 20 SA'nonvni. 

B. , 1942. 

tanner. For etymology, see esp. ‘ Neither 
<'ricket nor Philology’ m A Carry of Pariridqi, 
1937. 

tannercab ; tannergram. Sei* tanner, 2 {Tnci.). 
Tannhauser. Pems ; cultured s. of ca. 1861-9(>. 
WagiHu's o])eia Toinihf'ntsrr \\as enlarged with new 
\’enusl)eig music in 1860 1. 

tanyok. A halfpenny : Slielta : 18-20. B. & L. 

tap, not to do a. A fre(|u<uit post-1910 shoi temng 
of not to ilo a lap of ivork : see tap of work. 

tap, on. ‘ Available at a nioiiKuit's notice ’ 
(11. tV P.) : C. 20; much used by the Fighting 
Services in 1939 45. ’All modern comenieiiei's, 
including h, and c.’ 

tap tor (p. 865). Among ships’ st(*uards, iiscal 
ahsolutidy (i.e. tap, v.i.), it has the nuance ‘to 
suggi'st or im])ly that one would not refuse a tiji ’ : 
l>av(' .Muilowe, (\>niin(/. Sir!, 1937. 

tap in. slang in France fl939-40| ior 

" liaM' a good tiriw' No(d .Monks, SijKodions I p, 
194(». IV'ihaps ‘to tap on the do(»r, go right m, 
and iiiaki* oni'self at honu* ’. 

tap ot work, not to do a. To do no work ,* Aua- 
Iraliaii (‘oil. ; since ca. 1890. Ex (’arpentry. 

tap run dry ? or tap-water run out ? A show- 
nuMi’s c.p, addressed to a quack doctor unoccupied 
or idling wink' his fellows are working : from ca. 
1880. (Neil Bell, Crocus, 1936.) The implication 
being that most ol’ Ins medieim* consists of water, 
tap the admiral. Se(‘ admiral in Dui. 
tape off. To set in order, jnit in place, jnepare : 
Australian : since ca. 1920. B., 1942. Ex tapod 

(p. 865). 2. To repiimand : Australian : since ca. 

1925. Jiaker. 1\» measure rightly : reduce to the 
collect size. 

tape-worm.- 3. A stafT-officcr : Army otlicers’: 
from 1914. Blaker. Pejorative ex nd tape, and 
prob. suggested, in part, by the red tabs (see red tab 
in Ihct.) indicating ‘ the nature of the beast 

taper, run. (Esii. ol' money.) 'To run short : 
from before 1859; ob. 11., 1st ed., at ?nopuss(s, 
See taper, adj., in Diet. 

tapes, Kaiik-stripos : Army and B.A.F. coll. : 

C. 20. II. & P. Hence, <j(i one's tapes, to be 
promoted to corporal; get one's third tape, tp be 
promoted from corjKiral to sergeant ; sv'nig one's 
tapes, ‘ to overdo one’s N.C.U. authority ' (Atkinson). 

tapper.— 4. A laster (one who aliixes soles to 
uppers) : shoemakers’ coll. : from ca. 1880. Ex 
the noise made in the process.—5. A hard-hitting 
batsman : cricketers’ ; C. 20. Sir Home Gordon, 
The Background of Cricket, 1939. 

tapping, n. Asking for, or implying readiness to 
accept, a tip : ships’ stewards' : (’. 20. See tap for 
(above). 

taps. ‘ The controls and gadgets of a modern 
aircraft,’ H. & P. : R.A.F. : since ca. 193G. In 


TATTS 

open the taps, the sense is ‘ to open the throttle * : 
.since ca. 1940, usually hit the taps. 

tar-brush, a touch of the, a, trace of blac^k blood, 
is S.E. in C. 20, but it was prob. s. at its origin 
(ca. 18.50) and coll, from ca. 1880 until the end of 
the century. Occ. a dash of the, tar-brush. 

Taranaki top-dressing. (dung : New Zea¬ 
land (mostly th(5 South Island) : C. 20. Niall 
Alexander, letter of Oct. 22, 1939; B., 1941. 

'I’aranaki Provinci^ is famous for its dairy cattl»‘. 

‘ Among the sliee])-farming communities, Taranaki 
is usually refernsd to as a land of cows and cow 
cockics up to their knc'es in mud and cow dung ’ 
(N. Alexander, I.c.). 

tardy (}>. 866). At tardy box, a box for 

it‘gistering the names of boys that are late : late 
ini(l-( k 19 20, Mar})l('s, 

target, the. Tlie fire or conflagration : J.,ondon 
Fire Brigade: late (19 20, The wat<‘r-jets are 
aimed at it. 

target for to-night, one’s. One’s girl friend: 
P.A.F. (cs]». aircrews') . 1939 r- Jackson, 
tarradiddler. Sec taradiddler {Diet.). 
tarry rope. ‘ A woman or girl who frcqiient.s the 
Sydm'v watcrfj’ont to consort with sailors’ (li., 
li)42) : Australian nautical and Sydiuy low' ; 0. 20. 
tarryin. A rojic. Shelta : ( '. 18-20. B. & L. 
tartan, tear the. S(‘(‘ tear the tartan {Diet.). 
tartan banner. Sixpence . C. 20. Rhyming on 
tan to r. 

tarted(-)up. Dressed like a tart (sense 1 : p. 8G(i); 
M*ry smartly (and hriglitU) dressed: since early 
1920'.s. Ill, ('.g.. ('liiistojilicr Ibickley, Jtain before 
S>rcn, 1947. 

Tarzan. Sei Robin Hood. 

tash. Moustaelic ■ Siu'viccs : since ea. 1920. 
H. & 1’. Also indu. 

tashi shingomai. 1 c read the newspaper : 
Shelta: O. 18 20. Ik & E. 
tassel.— 3. A child s penis : low'er-elasses' ; C. 20. 

Jk\ pencil and tassel {Dirt.). 

Tatar. See tartar {Diet.). 

tatch is a variant of tach {Diet.) and tattogey 
(Addenda). 

. tatered. ‘ T>d iqi w ith having no hick or with 
unproductiv(‘ ])atrols ' : R.A.F. : 1939 -j . H. P.; 
Partridge, 1945, ‘ A potat,o, though like the 
jiatrol—exceedingly useful, can become monoto¬ 
nous 

taters. See sack of taters. 

tatie Oggy. A (Romish pasty : Naval : C. 20. 
{Weekly Telegraph, Nov, 1942.) Prob. the origin 
of tiddly oggy : tiddly bf'cause so iniieh appreciated : 
tatie cx potato ingredient. 

tatogey. See tat-monger {Diet.). 
tats. —2. Teeth : low : late C. 19-20. 
tats, go. See go tats. 

^tats, milky. Sees tat, n., 2, in the Diet. 
Tattenham Comer (p. 8G7). At Epsom, 
tatters in the mould. Variant of taties in the 
mould (p. 8G7). Lcn Ortzen, 1938. 
tattle-basket. See ‘ Men 

tattle water. A synonym of scandal loater, q.v: at 
scandal-broth in Diet.: ca. 1866-1910. B. & L. 

^tattler.—2. Hence, a dog that barks: c,: 
G. 19-20; ob. Ibid. 

*tattogey. A player operating with loaded dice : 
c. : C. 19. Ibid. Ex tattogey, a dice-cloth. 

TattS. TattorsalTs lotl-ery, I’asmania ; Austra¬ 
lian coll. : C. 20. B., 1942. ‘ “ Take a ticket in 
TattS ” : to take a chance. “ Fair as Tatts ” : 
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absohitely fair.* The English sense, Tatteraall’a 
horse-mart, London, dates from ca. 1870. 

tatty. ‘ Fussy, especially as n])plied to clothes 
and decoration ’ : (L 20. Raymond Mortimer, in 
The Listener^ March 10, 10,‘17. -2. Inferior ; cheap : 
Australian : since ca. 1920. R., 1942. Ex tat, n., 

2 {Diet.). 

Taunton turkey and Digby chicken. A herring : 
mid-0. 19-20. B. & L. 

[Tavern terms, slangy and colloquial, of the 
Seventeenth Century. 

1. In 1650 there a])])eared an anonymous pam- 
])hl(h- (mtitled The Eighth Liberal Science • or a 
neic-found Art and Order of Drinking. In addition 
if> some general matt(*r (introduction, comment, 
anecdote), there are grou]>s of slangy and colloquial 
jihrases used freely by tavern-frequenters of the 
time. Of these terms, a few will be found also in 
the body of the Dictionary ; a few terms arose early 
in the (’. 17, a few survived for long periods ; but 
the majority, qua drinking-therms, belong to ca. 
1640-90. Enfortunately T did not come upon this 
quithii unknown book with its valuable and amus¬ 
ing list of terms—a list here reproduced complete— 
until Juno 14, 19.‘17, or four months after th<' 
publication of the first edition and wlien the second 
edition was already in the press. 

2. The titles ivhich they —the drinkers— give one 
to another. 

He is a good fellow. 

A boon ('onqianion. 

A mad CTreek. 

A true Trojan. 

A stiffe Blade. 

One that is steel to the Back. 

A sound f'ard. 

A merry (Comrade. 

A Low-Country Souldier. 

One that will take his rouse. 

One that will drink deep, though it be a mile to the 
bottom. 

One that knows how tlie (Jards are dealt. 

One that will be flush of all four. 

One that will be as subtile as a Fox. 

One that will drink till the ground looks blew. 

One that will wind u]) liis bottoms. 

One that bears up stiff. 

One whose nose is dirt>'. 

One whom Brew'ers horse hat bitto. 

One that can relish all waters. 

One that knows of which side liis bread is butter’d. 
One that drinks Upse-Freeze. 

One that drinks Supernaculum. 

One that lays down his ears and drinks. 

One that can sup of his ('yder. 

He is true lilew, d c. 

3. The drinking-places and the ortlers of drinkers 
at the two Universities. 

a. ‘ Tlie Students or professors thereof call [a 
tavern with] a green garland, or painted hoop 
lianged out, a Colledge ; a sign wlierc there is 
lodging, man’s mi‘at, and horse meat [reH])ectively] 
an Inn of Courts an Hall, or an Hostlc ; where 
nothing is sold but Ale & Tobacco, Grammar School: 
a red or blew Lettic;e ’—i.e. a taveni with a lattice 
coloured thus—‘ a free School for all commers ’. 

b. ‘ ... In all Schools there are severall degrees 
to be attained unto, therefore they in their . . . 


profound Judgement, have thought it expedient to 
call, 

A fat (Corpulent fellow, A Master of Art. 

A lean drunkard, a Batchelor. 

Ho that hath a purple face, inchac’t with Rubies 
, . A Batchelor of Jmw. 

He that hath a Red-nose a Doctour. 

And he that goeth to School by six of the morning 
and hath his lesson perfect by eleven, him they hold 
to be a Pregnant Scholler, and grace him with that 
title.’ 

c. ‘ Xow before they go to study, at what time 
of the day or night soever, it is fit to know what 
language.’ 


English is the 

name for Ale. 

Dutch 

Beer. 

S/ianish 

,, Sack or ( a nary. 

Italian 

„ Bastard (a sweet Spanish 
wine). 

Grecian ,, 

„ Rcnnisli (Rli(misii) or 

Falermo. 

Irish „ 

„ Usipicba’he (usqnel)aghi. 

Welsh 

,. Metheglin. 

Latin ,, 

,. Alligant (Alicante). 

Greek 

,. Muskadell (muscadel). 

Hebrew ,, 

,, Hypocras (hippocras). 


d. ' He that weeps in his cups, and is Maudlcn 
drunk, is said to study llydromancie. 

‘He that Laughs and Talks much, stiulics 
Natural Philosophy. 

‘ He that gives good counsel. Morality. 

‘ H(‘ that builds ('astles in the Air, Metaphisirks 

* He that sings in his drink, Mustek. 

* He that disgorgeth his stomai'k, }*hysick. 

‘ H(‘ that brags of his travels. Cosmography. 

‘ He that rimes ex tempore, or speaks Flay 
sjieechcH, Poetry. 

‘ He that cries ’fril-lil boys is a lihetoriciau. 

* He that cals his fiJlow Drunkard, a Logician. 

‘ He that proves his argument by a Famjihlct or 
Ballad, a Grammarian. 

‘ He that rubs offf ] his score with his elbow, Ii.it, 
or cloak, an Arithmetician. 

‘ He that knocks his head against a ])ost, tluui 
looks up to the Skic, an Astronomer. 

' lie that reels from one side of the channel to 
another, a. Geometrician. 

‘ He that going homewards fals into a ditcli or 
chanel, a Navigator. 

‘ He that looseth himself in his di.scourse, a Mooter. 

‘ He that brawls or wrangles in his cups, a 
Barrester. 

’ He that loves to drink in hugger-mugger, a 
Bencher. 

' He that drinks to all commers, a young Student. 

‘ He that hath no money in his purse, but drinks 
on trust, a Merchant venturer. 

‘ He that in his wine is nothing els but I’om- 
plement, a Civilian. 

‘ He that drinks and forgets to whom, is said to 
study the Art of Memory.' 

4. Law terms. 

‘ He that plucks his friend or aoquintance into 
a Tavern or tipling-house perforce, is called a 
Sergeant. 

‘ He that quarrels with his Hostesse, and cals her 
Whore, Puts in his Declaration. 

* He that is silent or temgue-tied in his cups, is said 
to Demur upon the Plaintiff. 
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‘ He that ingrosseth all the talk to hiniHelf, is 
call’d Foreman of the Jury. 

‘ He that with his loud talk (loafciis all the com¬ 
pany, Cryrr of the Court. 

‘ Ho that takes upon him to make the reckoning, 
Pronounreth Judgement. 

‘ Ho that wants money, and another man pays 
for, is Quit by Proclamation. 

‘ that giv(!8 his Host or iIoste8S(‘ a Bill of hn 
hand, is said to ho Sav'd by hm (Hergy. 

' He that is so free that he will pledge all commers, 
Attcmrney General. 

‘ Ho that wears a night-cap, having been sick of 
a Surfeit, Sergeant of the Coyffe. 

' Ho that IS observed to be drunk but once a week, 
dr? Ordinary Pursevanl. 

' He that takes his rowse freely but once in a 
moncth, a Sub-Sheriff. 

‘ Ho that healths it but once m a Quarter, a 
JH-’dice of the Peace. 

‘ And he that takes his rowse fuit twice a year, 
J It dge of a ('ire u if.' 

T). d'erms in use amotig eivihans (other than 
lawyers, ecclesiastics, Univi'rsity men) ; apparently, 
among Oourt ofhcuils and (d^ il Servants chiefly. 

' He that is unruly m his cups, swaggers and flings 
pots and drawers down stairs, breaks glasses, and 
i»eats yo fidlers about the room, th(‘v call by ye 
name of Major Donio. 

' He thfit cuts down signs, bushes or lettiees— 
.1/ anter ('ontrouler. 

' He that can win the favour of the hostesses 
daughter to ho with her, Principal Secretary. 

' Ho that stands upon his strength, and begins 
new healths, J\l\aste\r of the Ceremonies. 

' He that is the first to begin new froheks, M[asle]r 
of the Novdties. 

' He that flings (Uishions, Napkins, and Trenchers 
about fhe room, M[a8te\r of Mis-rule. 

‘ He that wanting mony is forc’d to pawn his 
(’loak. Master of the Wardrobe. 

' Ho that calls for Hashers, piekle-i)istcrs. or 
Anchova’s, (dlerk of the Kitchin. 

‘ Ho that talks miudi, and speakes nonsence, is 
called a Prod our. 

' Ho that tels tedious ami long tales. Register. 

‘ Ho that takes the tale out of another mans 
mouth, Publick Notary.' 

(>, Soldiers’ terms. 

‘ He that drinks in his boots, and gingling spurs, 
is called a CoUonel of a Regiment. 

‘ He that drinks in silk-stockings, and silk-garH-rs, 
Captain of a Foot-('o?npany. 

‘ He that flings pottle and quart jiots down stairs, 
Marshall of the. Field. 

' He that begins three healths together to go 
round the table, Master of the Ordnance. 

‘ He that calls first in al the company for a 
Looking-glasse, [i.e. a chamber-potj, Camp-Master. 

‘ He that waters the faggots by pissing in the 
Chimney, Corjwrall of the Field. 

‘ He that thunders in [the] room and beats the 
Drawers, Drum Major. 

‘ He that looks red, and colors in his drink, 
Ensign-Bearer. 

‘ He that thrusts himself into company, and hangs 
upon others, Gentleman of a Company. 

' He that keeps company and hath but two peenc 
to spend, Lansprizado. 


‘ He that pockets up gloves, knives, or Handker- 
chers. Sutler. 

‘ He that drinks three days together without 
respite?. An Old-Souldier. 

‘ He that swears and lies in his drink, A n 
Intelligencer.' 

7. Sailors’ terms. 

‘ He that having over-drunk hirnsidf utters lus 
Stomack, in his next fellows Bofits or Shooes, they 
call, Admirall of the Narrow- Seas. 

■ He that pissoth under the Table to ollend their 
shoes or stockings. Vice-.Admirall. 

‘ He that is first flaw'd ’—tipsy in the eoni- 

pany before the rest. Master of a Ship. 

‘ He that is the second, that is drunk at tie* 
Table, Masters-Mate. 

' He that slovenly spilleth his drink upon the 
Table. Swabber. 

‘ lh‘ that privately and closely stealeth his 
liquor, Pyrat of the Narrow-Seas. 

' He that is suddimly taken with the hit(?h-uj), 
Master Cminer. 

' H(‘ that is still sraoaking with the pi]>e at his 
nose. Flute. 

"He that belcheth either backward or forward, 
Trumpeter.' 

8. ‘N<? man must call a Cood-fellow Drunkanl. . 
Hut if at any tinu* they spie that defect in another, 
th<‘v may without any forfeit or just exceptions 
taken, say, He is Foxt, H(? is Flaw’d, He is Fluster’d, 
H(‘ is Suttle, Cupshot, Cut in the Leg or Back, Ho 
hath seen the French King, He hath swallowed an 
Hair or a Tavern-Token, ho hath whipt the Oat, Ho 
hath been at the Scriveners and learned to mako 
Imlcntures, lie hath bit his Grannam, or is bit by 
a Barn Weasel.’ 

9. ‘ Sundry Terms and Titles propm* to their 
young Students.’ (Nothing is said about law’yers 
but these terms would seem to be slang used by those 
practising or connected with the liaw.) 

‘ He that maketh himself a laughing stock to tlio 
whole company, is call’d a Tenant in Fee-simple. 

‘ Tie that will be still smowching ’—wheedling 
and caressing—‘ and kissing his hostesse behind the 
door. Tenant in-tail special. 

' He that will be stil kissing all commers in, 
Tenant in-tail general. 

' He that is three parts foxt, and w ill be kissmg. 
Tenant in-tail after possibility of Issue extinct. 

" He that is permitted to take a naj), and to sk'cp, 
Tenant by the rurtesie De Angliter. 

‘ If two or three women meet twice or thrice a 
week, to take Gossips cups, they are Tenants in 
dower. 

' H<* that hath the disposing of a donativi? amongst 
Iiis comrades, Tenant in Frank-Almain. 

‘ He w'hose head seems heavier than his heels, 
holds in Capite. 

‘ He whose heels are heavier than his head, holds 
in Soccadge. 

" All Gentlemen-Drunkards, Schollers and 
Souldiers, hold in Knights service. 

‘ He that drinks nothing but Sack, and Aegua- 
vitae, holds by Grand serientry' —serge.intrv is 
properly a form of feudal tenure. 

‘ He that drinks onely Ale or Beer, holds by Petit 
serientry. 
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‘ He that drinks uncovered, with his head bare, 

Tnulers his homage. 

‘ He that humbles himself to drink on his knee. 
Doth his fealty. 

' He that h[a]unteth the Taverns, or Tap-lionscs, 
when he comes first to age. Pays his relief ’—a fee. 

‘ He that hath sold and mortgaged all the Land 
he hath, Suethfor his Livery. 

' He mIiosc wife go(‘th wdth him to the Tavern or 
Ale-hous<^ is A Free-holder. 

‘ He w hose wife useth to fetch him home from tla^ 
Library' [tavern or ale-house], is a Tenant at will. 

‘ He that articles with his hostesse about the 
reckoning, is a Copy-holder. 

‘ He that staggering supports himself by a wall 
or a post, holds by the Yerge.'] 

taxi. An aircraft that can carry a small number 
of passengers : K.A.F. : sinc«! ca. 1940. Jackson. 

taxi-driver, A staff pilot, at a navigation school : 
R.A.F. : since ca. 1940. H. & P. 

taxidermist !, go and see a. An R.A.F. variation 
(194.‘i 5) of the civilian low c.p. ‘ go and get stnjfid \ 
Partridge, lOdf). 
taxy. See taxi {Diet.). 

taz. A beard : Oockneya’ : C. 20. Whc iicc the 
c.p. taz been a fine day, shouted by children at a 
yiassing ‘beaver’.--2. An immature moustache; 
youtliful down, wherever growdiig ; niostlx ( 'ock- 
neys' : since ca. 1920. (Atkinson.) 

Tazzie or -y. S('c^ Tassy (p. 867). 
tea, cup of. Scf' cup of tea I'oth in l)iel. ami in 
tlu'se Addenda. 

tea-and-tattle. An afternoon tea ; a minor social 
gathering : Australian coll. : since ca. I92o. 1’,., 

1942. 

tea-boardy, (Of a jucture) inferior : studio s. : 
from ca. 1870 ; oh. P. & L. K.\ ‘ the old-fashioned 
lacquered tea-trays with landscapes on l,h(‘in '. 

tea boat, run a. T<' .snjiply tea to one's mess¬ 
mates ; Ninal: ('.20. (iraiiville. 

Tea Cake. A Foi ees' nickname for a man named 
8nuth : ('. 20. 

tea-cup and saucer {Ihei.). 'I'he date should be 
ca. ‘ ISOo 95’; the terra is hardly fair to that 
ilramatist. 

tea-kettle. An old, leaky locomotive ; (.’anadian 
railroadincu’s (-- 1931). 

^tea-leafing. Thieving ; esp. ‘ the yiicking up of 
unconsidered trifles as Clarence Kook defines it 
in The Hooligan Nights, 1899 : c. : from ca. 1890. 
Kx tea-leaf {Diet.). 

tea-pot, n.—3. See teapot lid. —4. A Negro : ca. 
1.S30 60. Sinks, 1S48. 

tea-pot, V. Short for tea-pot lid{ding) ol p. 868 : 
C. 20. The NCIV Statesman, Nov. 29, 1941, 

tea-pot, adj. A spooned stroke : cricketers’ : ca. 
188.5-1910. K. & L. 

’*’tea-pot, smash the. See smash the tea-pot ( Du t. 

and Addenda). 

tea-pot lid. A Jew: Cockney; C. 20. Rhyming 
Yid, often shortened to tea-pot. —2. A child : C. 20. 
Rhyming kid. 

*tea-pot mended, have one’s ; or get it down the 
spout. To be restored to the privilege of tea : 
prison c. : from ca. 1880; ob. B. & L. Cf. smash 
the tea-pot, q.v. 

*tea-pot sneaking, n. Theft of tea-pots and 
plate : c. : from ca. 1860. Ibid. 

’•‘tea-pot soak. One who does this : c. : from ca. 
i860. Ibid. ? an error for tea-pot sneak, 

tea swindle. See swindle, n., 4. 


tea trolley. Shell-hoist from magazine to gim in 
H.M. ships : Naval: since ca. 1916. 

tea, two, and a bloater. A motor-car : rhyming : 
C. 20. 

teaich. Eight; eightponce: back s. ; 1851, 

Maybew, I. 

teacup ... See tea-cup .in Diet. 
team. The pupils of a coach or a private tutor : 
Oxford and Cambridge : ca. 1860-1910. B. & L. 

*teaman. Sec tea-man {Diet.). 
teapot. See tea-pot {Diet.). 

tear a strip off (someone); as v.i., usually tear off 
a strip. To reprimand : R.A.F. ; since ca. 1938. 
Hector Bolitho in The Fnglish higesf, Fi'b. 1941, 
‘ Hope that they w'on't have a strip torn off them ' ; 
Jackson, 1943, ‘ Tf you t(5ar off a strip of cloth 
(piickly and d(*cisively. the noise caused thereby 
will not be unlike what has been nJerred to eolio- 
(juially . . . as a raspbiTry ’ ; J*artridg(“, 1945, 
‘“The ‘ Station master ’ tore him off' a strip lor 
dressing in so slovenly a way." Off his sclt- 
satisfaction ’ ; 1945, ( Jrain ille reiiords it as a Na\al 
phrase which it had, via the Fleet Air Arm, • as 
early as 1941. 

tear into. To attack vigorously, Avhether with 
fists or w’itli words : Australian : (J. 20, B., 1942. 

tear off a piece. To copulate witli a womar> ■ 
x\uhtrahan low : late C. 19 -20. BakiT. 

tear off a strip. Si i* tear a strip off. 

tear the name of God. Soo tear Christ’s body 

{Diet.). 

tear-up.-—2. Lchberate di'st.ructiori (often nerve- 
caused) «d clothes and/or lurmture . jinson c. : 
from ca. 1870. B. & L. 

teased out. K.xhausted : R,.\.F. ((‘sp. aircrew .s') : 
sinc,(‘ ca, 1938. H. & F. ILv S.L. teased (out), : 

‘ with fibres pulled asunder 
teaser.- (>. A sixjK'rve . ca. 1835-80. Sinks, 
1848. Ex sense 1 (p. 869). 
tec, n., 1 (p. 869). Earlier in Sessions, June 1879. 
teck.— 2. An occ. variant of teek {Diet.). 
teckery. Detection of crime : coll. : C. 20. 

Ted; usually in pi. A German sokiier : Armv 
in Italy : 1943-5. Ex It. Tedesco (j)L, Tedesehi), 

‘ a German 

Teddy. The law' that no mmulxT of a train-enwv 
shall work more than 16 hours at a stretch : 
Canadian railroadmen's (— 1931). E\ tlic gi', cn- 
name of its intioducor. 

teddy bear (p. 869). The toy was named after 
Th<M)dore (‘ Teddy ') lloosevelt, who, from oiu' of 
his big-game hunting expeditions, returned wnli 
some hahy bears for the Bronx Zoo. Hence, iii 
1939-45, an R.A.F, term for the lleece-lined jai;ket, 
issued to aircrew^s.—2. .V koala—the little native 
hear : Australian : since ca. 1919. B., 19J2. 

tedhi. «ee thedi. 

tee-heeing. ‘ This currying favour with superiois 
- tee-heeing, as wo call it,’ Jtogcr Grinstead, Thiy 
Dug a Hole, 1946 : Guards’ : (J. 20. Ex oui, out ? 

tee up ; mostly as in ‘ It's (all) teed np ’ or fully 
arranged and virtually assured : Army otficers' : 
since ca. 1935. Ex golfing. (Jomparo lay on and 
organise. —2. ‘ Tee up .. . adopted in the R.A.F. 

to denote “ Time to get ready ” for a flight or for 
a parade ’ H, & P. : since 1940. 

teen-ager. A pei-son agi'd from thirteen to nine¬ 
teen, especially 15-17 : coll., adopted in 1945 from 
U.S.A., but not at all general until the latter half 
of 1947. 

teething troubles. Such noises given out by a 
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wirelcf-§ B'‘t as indicate derangement : from 1935. 
The Daily Tcl<'(jra 2 )h, Oct. l(i or 17, 1!)3G. 

Teetotal Hotel. Also Her Majesty's Teetotal 

lintel : B. & L. 

tel. A telc/^'rapliist ratiu/^ : Naval ; since ca. 
1925. (Jriiri\ 

telegraph, n. Nee college telegraph, 
telegraph, V. To tattle, to : b]ton ; 1825, N'p//, 
‘ I have never telegra])hed the big wigs in my life ’ : 
Oxford: ca. 1815-GO. 

teliman. A tailor; ]>i(l^in : midr. 19-20. 
B. & J.. 

tell me another ! You don't expect me to believe 
tlMt. ? : c.p. : C. 20. (W. L. George, 1914.) 

tell me the old, old story (p. 870). Tlu)ugli very 

])(>])ular among Non-conformists, it appiNirs also in 
No. ()81 in The (\ of E. ilymnary. Otten heard at 
jKilitieal meetings. 

Telly, The. The Daily Teh(pai)h : new.sagcnts’ 
and iK'Wsboys' (‘oll. ; lale ('. lt)-20. Among 

J^\dnevjtes, The (SydiK'y) D/T. : since ea. 1920. 
li., n>42. 

temperament, throw ; mostl\ throwing tempera¬ 
ment. 'I'o lose one's t(‘ni])('r ; theatrical : Irom oa. 

1 !>:{(). The Times, Feb. 1 o, 1937. On throw a 'party. 

temperance. A rating that d les not. draw his tot 
ot I urn : Naval coll. : 20. Granville. 

ten I, give her. Cox's or eoaches' demand tor a 
t'-ii-strokc spurt; rowing c(»ll. ; since ca. 1880. 
ten, keep a. Nee keep a ten. 
ten A matches. Non-safety matches ; Naval • 
i lie ('. 19-20. ‘ 'I’lie onl\ inatc'hes allowed in II.M. 

Nliifis are “safeties" and in the old days anyone 
loiind with any other kind was given ' Ten A " (now 
number eleven) pmiishnieiitGranville, 
ten to two. ^ee what’s the time ?- 2. A Jew ; 
ihvining s. : G. 20. Less usual than foUT-by-twO. 
The Leadir, dan. 1939. 

ten-ton Tessie. ‘ The ILA.F.’s latest and biggest 
bomb . . . yesterday . . . was u,-.ed for the lirst time 
bv ^pi'eially equi])ped Lancaster.^ . . . The new . . . 
ImiiiI)— the H.A.F. calls it “Two-ton Tessie'’— 
vM iglis 22,00(» lb,' Daily lleraid, March 1.5, 1945. 
d’lio 4,000, S,0(M), 12,000 pounders receivral the nanu* 
hlnrk -husfer. 

ten up ! A stoekbiokers’ e.p., directed at a 
broker whose credit is shaky : from ca. 1S70. 
B. & L. Fx eiifoi-ced deposit of lO^o- 

tenant (simple and compound) in C. 17 drinking 
terms ; see ‘ Tavern terms j:? 9, 

tence ; esp. m false tences, false pretences : C. 20. 
Jim J’helan, In the. Can, 1939. 

tender one’s homage. Nr e ‘ ’J'avern terms § 9. 
tenner, 1 (]>• 871). Thirteen years earher in 
tSessiofis, March 1848, 

tennyrate. At any rate : Goekney sol. : mid-G. 
19-20. A. Neil Lyons, Clara, 1912, ‘“It’s a 
temp'rance drink . . . ’ Q'eniiyrato, it raises your 
spirits up " '. 

[Tenterden steeple is the cause of Goodwin Sands. 

This proverb, which -- ' any reason is better than 
none is oec. used of a very weak or silly reason : 
G. lG-mid-19 ;. rather N.E.'than coll. Apperson.J 
tenting. ‘ This is the word now in use among 
ciroiifl people to describe their mode of doing business 
in the country,’ All the Year Round, Nov. 16, 18G1 : 
coll. >, bv 1880, S.E, Thomas Frost, CircAis Life, 
1875, simply defines tent and the synonymous pitch 
as ‘ to go on tour.’ 
teotties. Nee chots. 

terri. Goal: Shelta : C. 18-20. B. & L. 


Terries, the. See Terry ( Diet .). 

Terror, the. ‘ In 1888, ... a very wet year in 
England, [Charles I’. B, Turner] became known as 
The Terror ”, and his fellow^-bowler, J. d. Ferris, 
was called “ The Fiend ”. In that season Turner 
took 314 wickets and Ferris 220, and they created 
almost a panic among English batsmen,’ The 
Observer, Jan. 2, 1944. 

terry. A heatmg-iron : Shelta ; G. 18-20. B. & 1.,. 

tester, three slips for a. See three slips . . .; 

in Diet. 

testicles to you ! A ‘ polite ’ variation of baUs to 
you ! (Diet.) : from ca. 1920. 

tetra, •additional, fine, ‘ splendid ’; go beyond the 
tetra, to heat the record : Felsted Nehool : ca. 
1870 1920. Farmer, Public Schools' Word-Book, 
1900. Perversion of extra ? or ox Greek te.tia, oom- 
hming-form oi tessara, ‘ four ’ (vS. four-square) ? 

tewt. Tactical excrcisi's without troops : Army 
ofbeers’ : from ca. 1{).34 ; by 1942, j. Also toot. 

than for other than is a catachresis rare brTorc the 
G, 19 but now more common than would, to the 
})urist, 8<*em possibhu Thus the author ol London 
Symjthouy, 11)34, writes : ‘’lie disliked fbe clash of 
pensonality, reganling any jxT.sonality than his own 
H-> an intolerable intrusion.’ 
than that. Nee more than that, 
thank God we have an army ! A fhading ironical 
c.p. of till* Army whim it heard the first oflicial nows 
of the Battle of Jutland (May 31, 191G). 

thanks !, no. You don’t catch me ! : Nociety 
c.]). . ea. 1885-1905. B. & L. 

thanks for having me ! A e.p. uttered by boarder 
dejiarting from seaside boarding-hoiise : C. 20. 
Emphasis on having, 

that. No far as : catacliri'stic' : C. 20. The 
J*awnshop Murder-. ‘ lie found that it was un¬ 
locked ; indeed, that he could see, [it] seenuul to 
hav<“ no imams of locking.’ 

that devil nobody. Nee nobody . .. 
that man. Nee it’s that man again, 
that side, tlune ; this side, here, j’idgiii : mid- 
G. 19 20. B. & L. 

that shook him (or me or . . .). That astomslied, 
surprised, perturbed, perplexed, baffled, him : 
Nt'rv iees, esp. the K.A.F. : 1939 -f . Sept. 20, 1942, 
Ngt-Pilot F. Rhodes (letter), 1943, H. <fe P. Nhort 
lor . . . shook . . . up. Intensively : ‘ I wms shaken 
rigid (or rotten) ’. 
that there. Nee this here. 

that thing is wild. That aircraft is much faster 
than I thought : R.A.F. : 1939 -| . H. & P. 

that’ll be the day I ‘ Expn'sslng mild doubt 
following sorru; boast or claim,’ B., 1941 : New 
Zealand : G. 20. See also day, that’ll be the. 

that’s ; in G. 17, occ. thats. That 18 : coll. : 
C. 17-20. Bekker, Lanthorne and (handle-light, 
1G08-9, " They call a prison, a Quier ken, thats to 
say, an ill house.’ 

that’s a rhyme if you take it in time is the c.p. 
directed at one who accidentally makes a rhyme ; 
one replies, yes, I’m a poet and I didn’t know it. Or 
you’re a poet and don’t know it; reply Yes, that’s 
a rhyme . . . Mostly low'er-middle class : from ca. 
1870. 

that’s all was, ca. 1830-80, a much-used coll, 
intensive, as, e.g., in ‘ “ When I’m in the army, 
won’t I hate the French, that’s all ” ’. 

that’s all t wanted to Imow ! A c.p. of confirma¬ 
tion of, and resentment against, disagreeable facta ; 
since ca. 193G. (Atkinson.) 
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that^S fighting talk ! A jocular c.p., retorting 
u]>()n a ]»rcterulcd affront : (\ 20. {Atkinson.1 
' that’s gone \ as the girl said to the soldier in the 
park. A c.p. of ca. 1800-1010. Biristead. 

that’s him with the hat on ! A humorouB c.p. 
Tcf, to a j)er8on that is being pointed out and is 
Ktanding near ])igs, scan^orows, monkeya, what- 
iiave-you : orig. fanners ? : (I 20. 

that’s just too bad ! A c.])., ‘ ini])lying that an 
a]>|)oal to consideration or rc'straint, has failed ’ 
(Atkijison) : ado])ted, ca. 1007, ex I’.S.A. 
that’s my story and I’m stuck all round it. 'J'hat 

IS iny excuse (or ex}>laiiation) and T’ni standing by 
It ; Jvftyal Engineers' ; since ca. 1030. H. & 1‘. 

that’s the barber (at barber, p. 32). Earher in 
George Parker, A Tuu’ of Society, 1781. 

that’s what I say. A much overdone con versa- 
iiDual tag that verge's on being a catch-phrase: 
late 10 20. 

theatre, Irish. See Irish theatre (Diet.). 
thedi or theddy ; tedhi. Fire: Shelta : C. 18-20. 
B. & L. 

there is the door the carpenter made I ; usually 
"With th^rc (niphasised. You may go: Inwi'r 
middle-class c.p. of ca. 17(30-90. Sessions, 17(37, 
Inal of Jb'beeca Pearce. 

there she blows I A cheeky c.p. in ref. to a fat, 
Monian bathing : ('. 20. lOx the whaler's cry. 

there you ain’t I A ]>roletarian, es]). (Va knej’, 
c.p. im])iiting or declaring failure : ca. 1880-1010. 
P. & E. 

there’ll be blood for breakfast!, let alone teak A 

cauti(»iiarv c.])., c.s]i. from : Forces’ 

(- 1030)' , by 10-13, gen. 

there’s a war on. A c.p. of 1030-43 : cf. c'tst la 
yaerre of 1014-18. 

there’s no doubt about you ! A c.p., expressive 
ol admiration : Australian : since ca. 1025. B., 

1042. 

there’s no future in it ! See future . . . 
there’s nothing as (occ. so) queer as folks. A 

c.p., which ‘ It’s a queer world ’ : since ca, 1010. 
Gf, the seemingly fatuous, really witty ‘'Phere's a 
lot of human natuie in men, women and children ’. 

there’s one bom every minute{, they say). A c.p., 

implying that one {sell or other) has been duped : 
(k. 20. By 1047, verging on the provei bial. 

these and those, is’ose ; toes; Australian rhym¬ 
ing s. ; (20. 

they. 3. 'Phere ; sol.: mid-C. 10-20. Pugh (2): 
‘ 1 went ^^he^e they was shops about.’ 

they can make you do anything in the Air Force 
except have a baby I A ‘ e.]). tribute to authority 
and discijiliiie ’ (Atkinson) : since ca. 1025. A(l<»}>ted 
liom the Army’s c.j). (191(3 d ) ; thi* Army naturally 
says Army, not Air Force, and often it a*Ids. and 
thfy'd hare a bloody good try to do that! 

they^re eating nothing. I’hey’ll sell later ; irades- 
m<*n‘s c.p. : (_’. 20. 

they’re off, Mr Cutts is a Cl. 20 Neu- Zealand shape 
(B., 1041) of:-- 

they’re off, said the monkey. The race lias 

started; or, applied to something that has come 
loose ; c.p. : late ('. 10-20. Otten enlarged thus : 
. . . when he backed into the laicn-mower (with a 
eiuisequent loss of potency). 

thick, n.—t). A thick is a letter-card, a thin a 
postcard : Post Office staffs’ : C. 20. First heard 
by me on Oct. 31, 1047. 

thick, adj,-—G. ilull ; slovenly; slack: Services; 


since ca. 1935. H. & P. Cf. S.E. thick-headed and 
thick, adj., 2 (p. 875). 
thick, piece of. See piece of thick, 
thick one, thick ’un. —2. (Always (hick ’?/?).) A 
slice of bread and butter : Cockney : late C. 10- 20. 

A. Neil Lyons, Arthur's, 1008. 

thick upon one . . . (p. 875), Wdth a pun on this 
exact phrase in Shake.speare, Henry VJJI, HI, ii. 

Thieves’ Kitchen, the. —3. 3’lie l^otidon Stock 
Exchange: taxi-drivers’: since ea. 1020. {Wnkly 
Telegraph, April (3, 104G.) 
thilly. A make-weighi : Shelia : C. 18-20. 

B. & L. 

thimble and thumb. Bum : rhyming s. : (’. 20. 
Weekly Telegraph, April 6, 104(3. 

thin, n. ; plural, thin. A tliin slice of hiead and 
butter : Cockneys' : ea. lS4r)-P010. Mayhew, I, 
1851.—2. See thick, n.. (i. 

thing. - 4. Penis ; jtudend : when used not 
eu)>hemistioally but carelessly (ef. affair) or lightly, 
it is low coll. : (3. 17-20.—5. A fad ; a moral, or an 
intellectual, kink ; an obsession : since ea. 1033. 
Ngaio Marsh, Died iri (hr Wool, 1043, ‘She hated 
bits on the carjiet. She had a thing ” about 
them and always picked tliem up.' !3()l), shori 
for thingummy, used for ‘ obssession ' or ‘ eomjilex 
words too learned for the eommoiuil1\ of everyday 
Bjieeeh. 

things to, do. Sim' make go all unnecessary, 
thingummybob. See thingumbob (Dirt.). 
think, you can’t. Se(‘ you can't think, 
think (or do yon think) I’ve just been dug up P 

l>o you think me a fool ? ; e.]). : since ea. 1913. 

think one’s 8h*t doesn’t stink. To he (ywy) 
conceited: low coll. : from ea. 1870. See a 1.so : 

thinks his Bh*t doesn’t stink, often preceded by 
the sort of bloke who or he. A e.]i. apjihed t(» a 
conceited fellow : non-aristoeratie. non-eultui'c*d : 

20. Often eomjileled by but it does, same os 
any other b****r's. 

thirteence. A shilling : since ea. 1020. " Twelve- 

pence ’ > a baker's dozen, 

this is better than a thump on the back vtritb a 
stone. See thump on ... in the J)tci. 

this and that. A hat : Australian rhyming s. ; 

C. 20. A. A. Martin, letter, 1037 ; B.. 1042. 

this here. In A Burlesque Translation of Ilorntr, 
1770, ''rhomas Bridges writes, ‘ 'i’ho inside of your 
this here church which soim-what exaggerated 
sentence h“ glossc.s thus, ‘ An elegant styk' much 
used hy the cockncA s, \ iz. 3'li.it there wall, this 
here ])o8t, etc., etc.’ 

this is mine ! or this is it I Ptli red when an 
ajiproaching shell or bomb seems to indicate one's 
imminent death : Forces’ c.p. : 1040 -j . The 

latter was adopted from the r.S.A. 

this won’t buy Baby— or the baby—a frock (or 
a new dress, etc.) I Bui, this is no good ; I’m 
wasting ray time, or being idle : c.p. : (3. 20. 

I.eonard Merrick, Feggy Harper, 1011 {‘This won't 
buy baby a frock ’). 

Thomas is a (3. lo 20 variant of John Thomas, 2 
{Diet.). 

Thomas Tilling. A shilling : rhyming s. ; C. 20 . 
Michael Harrison, All the Trees were Green, 193G. 

thomyok or tomyok. A magistrate; Shelta ; 
G. 18-20. B. & L. 

thoughtful, n. See three and sixpenny thoughtful 

{Diet.). 

thousand-miler. A starched blue shirt with an 
attachable starched blue collar, worn hy railroadmen 
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in Canada: railroadmoirs (—10.31). (iood for 
1,000 miles. 

three acres and a cow (j). H78). An ironic 
rclenmce to the slogan (coined by Joseph Chamber¬ 
lain’s Jienehman, Jesse ('oliings, who pro]>osed that 
♦ very smallholder should possess them ; he beeamo 
known as Three Aeres and a (Jow CoUlmjH. 

three bags full (or three bagsful). Much : coll.: 
from ea. 1<S00. 

Three-Be (or, By)-T\vo. A Jew : low : C. 20. 
A variant of foUT-by-two, 2 
three B’s. 2. (As in 1 : the.) Bullshit baffles 
brains; II.A.F. : since ea. 103.o.—3. Beer, bum 
(ef)j)ulation) and bacea ( tobacco); nautical: 
C. 20 . 

three cheers and a tiger. Three cheers and a 
very hearty additional ehecu . adopted, ca. 1918, 
from I '.S.A. A ligiT is ferocious. 

*three C’s, the. See C’s, the three, 
three-decker.- .3. A three-volume novel : book- 
uorld coll. : ca. IS^IO-IOOU, then historical. 

three-hgure man. One whose arrest comports a 
rewaid of f 100 : ])()heemen’s ; mid-(!. 19 20; by 
15M0, ob. John bang, 7die Forger's Wife, 185.7. 
Three Graces, the. Sia* Graces, the Three in 

Ihrt. 

“^three-kidney man. A ]UTnp in whose service 
t.lieri- are three wonxm ; white-slavers’ c. : (h 20. 
.Mbcrt Londres, The Road to Buenos Apres, 1928. 

three months’ bumps. (A coursi- of) thr(>e months’ 
flMtig ti.lining : K..\.F. ; since ca. 1938. Jackson. 
^'1. and see— bump, 1 and 2. 

Three Ones, the. Tralalgar Square : J^ondoncTs’ ; 
siiu'c ca. 1800; ob. by 1920, but not yet t- J’he 
icleri'iice is to Nelson’s column. Nelson having one 
e\e, one, arm. and one anus.—2. (In lower ease.) 
Sei* Lord Nelson. 

three-or-four-point drinker. ‘ (A man who calls 
for Of/, gin with bitters, hmejuiee and soda,' ib, 
19-12 : since ca.. 1925 ; by end of 194.5. ob. 

*three pennorth. Three years' ])enal servitude: 
e. : (20. F. I>. Sharpe, The Flyiug Squad, 1{I3S. 
See penn’orth (p. 017). 

three pennorth of God help us. A weakling ; a 
spmtless, iinjiriqiossessing fellow : Australian: C. 
20. lb, 1942. 

tliree-pointer is a variant (dating since ca. 1932 
and, since 1940, more usual) of three-pricker (p. 878); 
IbA.F, coll. by 1944, j. Jackson. 

three-ride business. ‘ The crack way of running 
over hurdles, in which just three strides are taken 
mechanieallv between each hurdle ’ : athletics : 
from ca. 1870. lb & L. 
three ringer. See ringer, half, 
three sheets, short for three sheets in the irind : 
Sessions, Nov. 1857, ‘ He said, “ A man will do 
anything when he is tight, or three sheets ’’— he had 
been drinking ’. 

three-striper. See striper {Diet.). 
three-year-old. A stone weighing 3 lb, and used 
as a weapon : Anglo-Irish : C. 19. Peter tUinning- 
ham, Two Years, 1827. 

threepenny dodger ; t. Johnnie. A three})enny 
piece : Cockneys’ : C. 20. The former ex its 
elnsiveness. 

thrifty. A threepenny piece : since ca. 1935, 
blit esp. since the angular one came in. 

thrill.— 2. An orgasm ; esp., give one a thrill : 
euphemistic coll. : since ca. 1910. 

thriller merchant. A writer of ‘ thrillers’ : 
publishers’ and authors’ : since ca. 1919. In, 


e.g., E, R. Lorac, Death of an Author, 1935. Ex 
thriller (j). 879) and merchant (p. 617). 

throttler. A punch on the throat : pugilistic : 
ca. 1810 -00. Buxiana, II, 1818. Ex S.E. throttle, 
jocular for ‘ throat ’. 

through a side door, have come. To be illegiti- 
mute ; coll. : from ca. 1800. lb & L. 
through the gate. See gate, through the. 
throw, V. —4. To castrate (an animal) : Austra¬ 
lian : late (b 19-20. lb, 1942. Ex its being 
throwm to the ground for the operation to bo 
performed. 

throw a leg over. To coit with (the female) : low 
ooll. : late C. 18-20. Ex leg on . . ., q.v. in Diet. 
throw a seven. See seven . . . 
throw a six is a variant (B., 1942) of :— 
throw a willy. See willy . . . 
throw for a loop. See thrown . . . 
throw him, would not trust him as far as I could. 
Sc(“ trust him ... 

throw-in. Synonymous with chuck-in : Austra¬ 
lian : C. 20. B., 1942. 

throw one up. To salute in a neat, efficient, 
regulation manner : Services : since ca. 1925, 
11. & P. 

throw up. —2. (Of the male) to exjierience the 
sexual orgasm : low : ('. 19 20, 

throw up a maiden. To bowl a maidcMi over 
cricketers’ ; Irom ca. 1880. B. & L. 
throwing temperament. See temperament, throw, 
throwing up buckets ; gen. preceded by simply. 
Very vexed : exceedingly disujipointed : Austra¬ 
lian : ca. 1875-1910. B. &. L. Suggested by 
sick, 3. 

thrown for a loop. Startled; shocked : Air 
Force : 1939 -f. ‘ Tliat posting to the Med. threw 

me for a loop.’ Ex aerobatics. 

thi’ows his money about like a man with no arms, 

he. 11 e is very mean with his money : humorous 
c.p. ; C. 20. (Atkinson.) 

thrum, n., survives in Australia for ‘ threepence ’ ; 

‘ threepenny piece ’. B., 1942. 

thruster, thnisting. — 2. Hence, among motorists, 
one who thrusts his car--thiusting one’s car— 
ahead of others : coll. : since ca. 1910. 
thud and blunder. See skiet-skop-en-dondcr. 
thumb, V. —3. To ask (someone) for a ‘ lift ’ or 
free ride ; coll. : 1940 -f. Ex thumb a lift from 
(someone). 

thumb, on the. Free ; esp. in travel on the thumb, 

q.v. at hitch-hike. 

thump, have a. To have one's chest finger- 
tapped ; to be examined by the sanatorium doctor ; 
Tb. patients’ : since ca. 1920. 

thunder and lightning, 2 (p. 881). Also shrub 
and whiskey : Anglo-Irish : C. 19. ‘ A Real Paddy’, 

1822. 

thunder-box. A commode : esp. in India : from 
ca. 1870; slightly ob. Cf, thunder-mug in Diet. 
ti-tri. See ti-tree in Diet. 
tib, 1 (p. 881). Earher in Mayhew, I, 1851. 
tibby, n., 2 (p. 881). Rather since ca. 1810. 
Sinks, 1848 ; Jon Bee, 1823. 

tibby, adj. Very eccentric ; mad : Charterhouse 
School : C. 20. 

tick, V.—8. To salute (a master) : Rugby : since 
inid-1920’8. Marples. 

tick-jammer. The man thal pres.ses wool into 
bales : Australian : C. 20. B., 1942. I.e. sheep- 

ticks. 

*tick-tack, give the. To give the agreed word. 


D.U.E. 


RB 
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or notice or warning : Glasgow c. : C. 20. Mae- 
Arthur & Long. Ex tick-tack and give the tip, qq.v. 
in Did. 

ticker, 2 (a watch). Earlier in The Oracle, 1800. 
—(). (Ex sense 2 : p. 882.) A taxi-meter : taxi- 
drivers’ : since ca. 1910. See clock, n., 4. 

ticker is diving. A c.p. reference to a heart 
attack : since ca. 1930. 

ticket, 1 (p. 882). Also an Aii‘ Force ])ilot's certi¬ 
ficate : R.A.F. : since ca. 1919. Jackson. 

ticket, V. To sentence (someone) to imprison¬ 
ment : low : ca. 1880-1920. Fergus Hume, IJagar 
of the Paum Shop, 1898. 

ticket, get a. To catch a venereal disease : Aus¬ 
tralian : since ca. 1918. B., 1942. Tn the 1914-18 

war, bad venereal cases were dismissed from the 
army. 

ticket, take a. To receive a ‘ ticket ’ : Win¬ 
chester College : since ca. 1870. F. H. Lacon 
Watson, In the Days of His Yonth, 1935, ‘ A ticket 
. . . was a species of plenary indulgence, granted on 
the rarest of occasions by a prefect to whom an 
inferior had rendered some invaluable and unasked 
service. It meant, ]>ractically, immunity from any 
punishment for the next offence that came to the 
said prefect’s notice.’ 

ticket-o(f)-leaver. A gen. term of abuse : coll. ; 
ca. 1855-1900. {Surtees, /IsA: Marmna, 1858. 

tickettyboo, all. ‘ Everything in th(; garden is 
lovely. No complaints,’ Granville : Naval : since 
ca. 1925. All is ‘ the ticket ’ (p. 883, top): perhaps 
hoo recalls Fr. tout. More prob. ex tiggerty-boo. 

tickle, 2 (p. 883). Also Australian (Sydney J. 
Baker, letter, 1940).—4. To ask (someone) for a 
loan : Australian : since ca. 1925. B., 1942. 

"‘tickle, have a. To have (obtained) a haul of 
booty : c. : from ca. 1920. Cf. tickle, v., 2, in Did. 

tickle (someone’s) sneezer. To punch, even to 
break, his nose ; pugilistic : ca. 1810-50. Anon., 
Every Night Book, 1827. 
ticUe-tail function. {See ‘ Harlots 
tickler.—10. A short poker used to save an 
ornamental one : domestic ; from ca. 1870. B. & L. 
—11. A whip : proletarian : from ca. 1800. Ibid. 

tickling(, Jock) !, stop your. A C. 20 c.p., non- 
aristocratic. Ex Harry Lauder’s song. 

Tics. Peripatetics (a team within the School): 
Charterhouse : C. 20, By abbr, 

tid. A drunkard : Australian low : since ca. 
1925. B., 1942. Ex tiddly.—2. ‘ They’—an In¬ 

vasion Hay (June 6,1944) convoy of tugs—‘ included 
the most powerful tugs in the world and also the 
“ tids ” (short for tiddlers)—prefabri(^ated little 
fellows mass-produced in Yorkshire,’ M.o.l.’s Nrirs 
Clip, Nov. 15, 1944.—3, ‘ Must be in a good tid, 
the W.G. No bellowing, no binding,’ John Mac¬ 
adam, The Bcludant Erk ; R.A.F. : since ca. 1935. 
Meaning ‘ temper, mood ’, tid may derive ex tide, 
‘ time '. 

tiddled. Tijisv ; fr om ca. 1920. Cf. tiddly, adj. 

2 {Did.). 

tiddler.-4. A £1 note : Austrahan : since ca. 
1920. Baker. It tickles the fancy.—5. A midget 
submarine : Naval: 1942 -)-. 

tiddley or tiddly. A threeJienny piece : Austra¬ 
lian : since ca. 1920. Baker. Ex its smalhiess. 

tiddley and binder. ^See, in Did., titley and 
binder. 

tiddley bull. ‘ Ceremony ; Service etiquette; 
])reparation to receive some exalted person on 
board ’ (Granville) ; Naval; since ca. 1930. Ex 


tiddley, 4 (p. 883, end) and bull, n., 12 (cf. bull-shit, 
2, in Addenda). 

Tiddly Chats. Earlier in ‘ Tafifrail ’. 
tiddly Oggy. A Cornish pasty : Navy : C. 20. 
H. & P. Ex tiddly, 3 or 4 (p. 883) : see tatie Oggy. 

tiddly suit. ‘ Best shore-going uniform ’ (Gran¬ 
ville) ; Naval: C. 20. {See tiddly, 4 {Did.). 
tiddlywinks.— 3. See play tiddlywinks, 
tiddy. —2. (Of clothes) pretty ; pretty-pretty ; 
Society : ca. 1930-9. IMargery Allingham, The 
Fashion in Shrouds, 1938. Ex tiddyvated -- 
tittivated. 

tiddy oggy is Granville’s form of tiddly Oggy. If 
tills be the original, then the origin is tidbit (- tit¬ 
bit) ; oggy seems to be a fanciful arbitrariness. 

tidemark. The dirty mark so many boys leave 
when they wash their neck : jocular : late G. 19- 20. 
Hence. 1 see the tide is high this morning : domestic 
c.]). : C, 20. 

tidgen, on. ‘ Working from 5 p.m. until mid¬ 
night The. Evening News, Nov. 13, 1930. Prob. 
— on night; tidgen being back s. for night. 

tie a noose. Sec ‘ Yt'rbs '. 

tie ’em down. To set hand-br.ikes : (.'aiiadi.iu 
railroadmen's coll. : ('. 20. 

tie up a dog ; occ. chain up a pup. 'I’o obtain 
credit for drinks at an hotel ; Australian : resp. 
(’. 20 and ca. 1905-20. B., 1942. 

tied up. —-5. Thoroughly prepared ; in perfect 
order; Services: since ca. 1925. 11. & P. Ex 

sense 1 (]>. 884). Cf. buttoned up and sewn up. 

tiers, mountains ; tirrsman, om^ living in the 
mountains -. Tasmanian ; late C. 19-20. B., 1942. 

tiffed. Annoyed; angry: coll.: mid'({. 18-2<>, 
Sessions, May 31, 185(1. See tiff, v., 3 (}>. 884). 
tiffle up. See ’ Verbs 

Tiffy. A Typhoon aircraft ; B.A.F. : 1943 
tifty. —3. An artiticer of the itoyai Arm\ (Jrd- 
nance Corp.s ; applied loosely to a gun filtei ol the 
Royal Artillery : Army: since ca. 1910. H. & P. 

tiffy, sick bay. A sick-bay attendant : Naval ; 
since ca. 1920. Granville. Humorous on tiffy, 1 
or 2 (p. 885). 

tiffy bloke. An engme-room artitieer : Na\ y ; 
C. 20. H. & P. An elaboration of tiffy, 1 (p. 885). 

tiger, on the. On a heavy drinking bout ; 
Australian : since ca. 1910. B., 1942. 

Tiger Bay. —2. A certain town on the WVst (Joast 
of Africa : nautical : from ca. 1880. E.x the native 
prostitutes. 

tiger-box. See ‘ Prisoncr-of-M’ar Slang ’, opening 
paragraph. 

tiger piss. ‘ Lower-dock name for bein' sold on 
a certain foreign station. (From the picture of a 
tiger on the bottle) ’ : Naval : since oa. 1930. 
Granville. 

tigerism. See tigerish {Diet.). 
tigers’ milk. See ^ant-killer, the. 
tiggerty-bOO ; esp. in ‘ Everything’s all tiggerty- 
hoo ’—correct, arranged, safe, etc. : R.A.F. (regu¬ 
lars) : since ca. 1922. Jackson, ‘ From the Hindu¬ 
stani feega ’; Partridge, 1945, ‘ For the second 
element, cf. peek-a-boo' (s.v. nose-SCratch). 

tiggy. A detective : Cockneys’ ; from ca. 1890 ; 
very oh. E. Pugh, 7Ee Spoilers, 1906. 

tight as a fart. Exceedingly tipsy : low : since 
ca. 1925. 

tight-wad. A person mean with money; adopted, 
ca. 1934, from U.S.A. Gerald Kersh, Night and the 
('ity, 1938. I.e. he keeps his hand closed tight 
upon his wad of notes. 
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tigrish. See tigerish ( Did .). 
tike. —2. A Roman CVatholic : Australian : C. 20. 
B., 1942. A pun—or a rhyme—on Mike. 

tike. Northern. Sec Yorkshire tike {Did.). 
tiker. See tyker. 

tilda. A tramp’s swag : Australian ; since ca. 
1910. Baker. Short for Matilda. 

Tilden’s hearthrugs. Of W. T. (‘ Big Bill ’) 
Tilden on liis first visit to the Wimbledon lawn- 
tennis courts—1920, when he won th(^ singles— 
F. R. Burrow', in The Centre Court, 1937, wrote^: 

‘ He wore some of the most remarkable sweaters 
that had ever been seen at Wimbledon. Their 
length and texture—“ Tildcn’s hearthrugs ", as 
they were commonly called—created quite a sensa¬ 
tion.’ 

tile (p. 886). Tn 1. 3, read Inni hat (lit., chimm y- 
pot hat). 'I'he term tde, whicli occurs two years 
earlier m 1). Haggart, Life, 1821, may derive ex 

pantile (p. 604). 

’•'tile-frisking lingered on until ea. 1910. B. & h. 
tiled.- 2. To he tiled IS to be snug, comfortable : 
ca. 1815-60. Chiirles Dibflin, Life in London, 1822. 
U'lth a tiUd roof over one’s head. --3. J>etain(*d by 
the j)oh(‘{f : loek(‘d up; fast life: ca. 1815-r»0. 
Sjnj, 1825, ‘ Safely tiled in ’. 
tilladumoite. See tilladum {Did.). 
tillery (or ’t) ; occ. till’ry or tillry. Artillery : 
Army (not ollieers ) eoll. ; from ca. 1890. Biaker. 

tiliy or, by ])ersonilieation, Tilly. A utility \an 
or tnu'k : Army : since ca. 1939. H. & T'., “ S<-e 
also ute or doodh'-bug l.e. iiiilitij. 

timber-tuned. (Hf a person) with a heavy, 
xixHiden touch on a niusieal instrument : musicians' : 
I'rom ca, 1870. B. & L. 

time for by the time that is coll, and rather 
illiterate; it occurs mostly in ( !ockm‘V s])eech : 

? mid-('. 19-20. C. Hook, The llooliijan Xu/hts, 
1899, ‘ An’ time I’d got a ’ansorii an’ jiut 'im inside, 
the job w'as w'orked.’ 

— time, as in ‘ I'll sc(“ you twelve o'clock time 
at about 12 o’clock : coll. : C. 20. (Atkinson.) 

time of day (p. 887). Sensi* 4 : earlier m 'I'he 
London Guide, 1818, and in Boxiana, III, 1821. 

Timothy’s. A brani;h of the Timothy Wlute 
ehiiin of stores in soutliorn Kngland : coll. : sinw 
ca. 1910. 

tin, atlj. Light, short weight ; lienee, unoon- 
MTieing (statement or story): pidgin: from ca. 
18()8. B. & L. l.e. thin. 

tin-back, n. ami adj. Lxtremely lucky (per.son) : 
Australian : since ca. 1920. Rrompted by tin- 
arsed {Diet.). 

tin(-)basher. A metalworker or eojijicrsmith 
nu'talworker ; ILA.F. : since ca. 1930. Jackson, 
1943 ; Brickliill & iSiorton, Escape to Danger, 1946. 

tin-chapel, adj. Non-iionfonnist, esp. Methodist : 
depreciatory coll. : late (’, 19-20. 

tin dog. Tinned meat : Australian : since ca. 
1905. B., 1942. 

tin ear. An eavesdropper ; Aust.ralian : C. 20. 
Baker.—2. A fool; a simpleton ; Australian : 
since ca. 1920. Baker. 

tin fish (p- 887), adopted by the K.A.F., ca. 1937. 
Jackson. 

tin-fish or tinfish, V. To torfiedo : ^aval : 
1939 +. Robert Hading, The .Sleep Atlantick 
Stream, 1946. Fx the n. 

tin-fish man. A torpedo rating : Naval; since 
ca. 1917. Granville. 

tin-hat» v. To show contempt for ; to talk down 


to and at: Austrahan : since ca. 1919. B., 1942. 
Ex tin hat on ... (p. 887). 

tin lid. A child : rhyming s. (on kid) : Cl 20. 
Cf. God forbid {Did.). 

Tin Pan Alley. The Charing Cross Road district, 
where song iniblishers flourish ; since ca. 1935. 
Often it imphes ‘ the grave of the song writer’s 
hopes ’. 

tin tack, get the. To loose one’s job : C. 20. 
Rhyming on sack. 

tin titfa (or titfer oi- titfor). SLad helmet: 
nautical (esp. Naval) : since ca. 1939, H. & P. 
A variant of tin hat (p. 887) ; titfa — tit for {tat), 
rhyming s. for ‘ hat ’. 

Tina or tina. Concertina ; mostly ( ’ockneys’ : 
from ca. 1870. (Pugh.) 

tinhorn gambler. A petty gambler : Canadian 
since ca. 1912, Australian since ca. 1920, New 
Zealand since ca. 1922. AdopU-^d from U.S.A. : 
for r.H.'\., se(^ Underworld-, for Canada, see 
Michael Mason, The Arctic Forests, 1924. 

tines. V(Ty small elnldren ; coll. : since ca. 
1920. Ex tiny tots. 

tinkle. A telephone-call ; mostly give (someone) 
a tinkle, to telephone to them : trivial eoll. : since 
ca. 1910. 

tinman. —2. In the 188()'s the turf and journalistic 
nickname of Archei’, the famous jockey, was the 
Tinman. 

■"tiny dodge. Begging in the company of neatly 
dressed children (often borrowi'd for the purpose) 
and thus exciting svmjiathv ; c. : from ca, 1860. 
IL & L. 

tip, n., 1 (p. 888), occurs m Boxiana, 111, 1821, 
in nuHiuJe ' entrance money 

tip, booze one’s (»r the. See booze the jib ( Did.), 
of w'liicli it is a variant cited by B, & L. 

tip, miss one’s. An ( arlier record of sense 2 is H., 
2nd ed., 1860. 

tip, sling the. To give a hint; impart informa- 
f.ion : proletarian : from ca. 1860. B. & L. 

tip one’s rags a gallop is a variant (W. T. Moncriefl’, 
Tom and Jirnj, 1821) of tip one’s legs . . . ; t hy 
1870. 

Tip Street, bo in. To be, at the time, generous 
with one’s money ; low: ca. 1815-60. Pierce 
Egan, Life in London, 1821, ‘ Jerry is in Tip Street 
upon this occasion, and the Mollishers are all nutty 
upon him, putting it about, one to the other, that 
he IS a well-breeched Swadl'. 

tip the finger is a post-1920 variant of tip the 
little finger (p. 889). B., 1942. 

tippery. Payment : non-aristocratic : ca. 1830- 
1910. B. & L. Ex tip, n., 1 and v., 4. 

tippy, 1, 2 (p. 890). Either the one or the other, 
the context being ‘ neutral ’, appears in The Xew 
Vocal Enchantress (a song book), 1791. 

Tired Tim. See Weaiy Willie, 
tish would seem to date from the late 1880’s. 
tissue. A racing Ust: racing men’s and race¬ 
course workers’ : C. 20. Jack Henry, Famous 
Cases, 1942. Ex the flimsy paper used therefor. 

tit. —6. A gun-button : R.A.F. : since ca. 1930. 
H. & P. Esp. in squeeze the tit (in firing a machine- 
gun). See tit, 3 (p. 890).—7. Derivativel 3 q any 
finger-pressed ‘ button ’ (of, e.g., an electric bell) ; 
R.A.F. : since ca. 1938. Jackson.—8. See tit, 
look a. 

tit, get on (someone’s). To infuriate : Australian 
low : G. 20. B., 1942. In R.A.F., get on oiie'^s tits, 

to irritate ; to antagoni.se : since ca. 1925. 
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tit, look a(n absolute). To look very foolish, or 
‘sloppy’ and stupid: low; late C. 19-20. liy 
itself, tit — a foolish, ineft’octual man. 

tit around. To potter uselessly or timo-wust- 
ingly ; low : (1. 20. Cf. prce. (Uitry. 

tit-!or-tat. —3. Usually pi., tit for tats, (female) 
breasts : Australian low : C. 20. Lawson Glassop, 
We Were the Rats, 1944. An elaboration of tit = 
teat, nipple. 

titfa is a frequent variant of titfer (see tit-fer, p. 
890). 

title-pap. The face : ca. 1830-70. Sinks, 

Cf. frontispiece {Diet.). Hence, 2, a type-face : 
printers’ ; since ca. 1800. B. & L. 

titoki. A shandygaff: N('W Zealand: ('. 20. 

B. , 1941. By perversion of sense of a genuine 
Maori word. 

tittleback. See tittlebat (Dirt.). 

titty, drop of. A drink from the breast : nursery : 

C. 19-20. See titty, 2. (p. 891). 

titty-Oggy or tittie-oggie. Imimatio : low: late 
C. 19-20. 

tizzy-snatcher (p. 891). Karlier in ‘Taffiail*. 
Lx the (!. 19 Naval sense, ' a purser 

*tjapan. A uniformed policeman ; South African 
(esp., non-Luropean) underworld : late C. 19-20. 
App. ex Malayan, as The Cape Times of May 22, 
1940, states, 
tlas. S( (* sap the tlas. 

to-and-from. A concertina : since ca. 1910. Lx 
the met’sements of the player’s arms. 

to hell with you. Jack, I’m all right I A euphe 
mistic variation of f*ck you, Jack (p. 300). 

to-morrow, on for. (01 a clock) very fast . coll., 
almost a c.p. : C. 20. 

to-night’s the night ! A c.p., indicative of the 
imminence of something important : since ca. 
1916. 

toad. — 3. One who has done wrong yet is non© 
the less popular : Marlborough (’ollege : since the 
late 1920’8.— i. A mechanical derailer : (’anadian 
railroadmen’s (— 1931). Lx its shape. 

toast, V. 'I'o blush: Shrewsbury ; since inid- 
1930’s. Marjiles. 

toast, get on. To corner ; have got on toast, have 
at one’s mercy : from ca. 189.5. (Jf. toast, (had) on 
in the Diet. 

toast-rack. A term applied, since ca. 1910, to 
the horse-trams at Douglas, Isle of Man. (Peter 
Chamberlain.) 

tobacco-box. A friar bird : Australian : C. 20. 
R., 1942. Lx colour ? 

tober-mush (p. 892.).—2. Fair-ground official ; 
collective for such officials : grafters’ : C. 20. 
News of the World, Aug. 28, 1938. 
tobur is a rare variant of tober {Diet.). 
toby, n.—9. A weak-witted, clumsy-handed, but 
very willing, obliging fellow : Australian : C. 20. 
B., 1942.—10. A dissolute girl or young woman : 
Australian low: since ca. 1920. Baker.—11. A 
man servant: Hailey bury : since ca, 1920. Marplea, 
Common-propertying of a familiar male given-name. 

toco for yam (p. 892). Boxiana, IV, 1824, 

‘ Cabbage napt toco (a severe punch), and was sent 
down ’. 

Tod Sloan, on one’s. Rhyming ‘ on one’s own ’ 
(alone) ; C. 20. Less usual than on one's Jack 
{Jones) or on one's Pat {Malone). 

tod^er. A walker—one who, on a given occasion, 
walks : coll. ; ca. 1810 60. Boxiana, III, 1821. 
—2. See :— 


toddlers. Legs : ca. lS3r>-80. Sinks, 1848. Cf. 

prec. entry. 

Toe, the. The tuck-shop erected in 1908 at : 
Sherborne School. Alec Waugli, 2'he Loom of 
Youth, 1917. 

toe-biter. ‘ If there is a long wait, without a job, 
the cabmen on the rank are “ having a binder ” 
—or, in cold weather, a “ toe-biter ”. Some of them 
may decide to “ run away ” ; that is, drive off 
without a job,’ Herbert Hodge, ('ab. Sir'/, 1939: 
taxi-drivers’ : since ca. 1910. 

toe-buster. An infantryman : cavalrymen’s ; 
ca. 1880-1905. (Atkinson.) Cf. the Fr. 1914-18 
poiisse-caillou. 

toe-fug. A footbath : Tonbridge : .since ca. 
1870. Marples. Removal of smell. 

toe(-)path. A running-board on a train : (’ana¬ 
dian railroadmen's (— 1931). .A ymn on tow{in(j)- 
path. 

toe-rag. 3. A term of contcmjit fr»r a person : 
Australian : since ca. 1905. B., 1942. Lx toe- 

ragger (p. 893). 

'"toe the line. To appear in an ideiititication 
parade : c. : from ca, 1910. 

toff, n., 1 (p. 893). .A social!V interesting (comment 
and a colloquial variant are afforded by tiie quota¬ 
tion at doll, II. 

tolled up, pyil adj. See toff, v., in Diet. 
toffee (or money) from a child, (as; easy as taking. 
See easy as taking ... 

toffee-nosed (p. 893) was very popular, as wais its 
variant ioffi e-nose (H. & P,), witli the \\'.A..A.L. 
and ILA.l*’. in the war of 1939-4.5. 

tog, V. (]), 893). Cf. ‘ Wait till I’ve togged my 
“ round-the-houses Augustus Alavliew , Paved 

Wrth Cold, 1857. 

togey (p. 894).—2. Also, ‘ a rope’s end u.sed by 
senior cadets at Dartmouth for “ chasing” ’, Gran- 
villi', who sjiells it toggir : C. 20. 

togs (p. 894). In C. 20 Australia, esp. a hathing 
suit. B., 1942. 

toko. - 2. P raise ; e.xcessive praise ; flattery, es)>. 
if excessive ; Aiistrahan : since ca. 1920. B., 1942. 

Perhaps ironically ex sense 1 (toco, p. 892). 

tokus. A rare variant of toco (p. 892). H. D. 
Miles, Dick Turpin, 1841. 

tol, 2 (p. 894). Larher in May hew, 1, 1851. 
tol-loUish.—3. ‘ Overbearing and/or foppish ’ (B., 

1942) : Australian : late C. 19-20. 

toU-loll-loll-kiss-me-dear. A Middlesex finch ■ 
bird-fanciers’ : mid-C. 19-20. B. Ha L. Lx the 
bird's note. 

tolly, n.—3. A marble (as used in the game of 
marbles) : children’s : late C. 19-20. The Man¬ 
chester Evening News, JMarch 27, 1939. Cf. senst^ 2 
(p. 894).—4. A cup or mug ; a tin hip-bath : 
Marlborough (Allege : since ca. 1870. 

tolly(-)whacker. A roll of paper that, in the form 
of a club, is used by boys m rough ])lay : Cockneys' : 
from ca. 1920. Lx tolly, a candle. 

■"tolsery. A penny : c. : ? C. 18-19. Thus 

B. & L. : but the term is suspect. 

Tom.—10. A hypocoristic variant of Thomas : 
low : mid-C. 19-20. 

tom, V. (Of men) to colt with : North Country : 
late C. 19-20. Lx a tomcat’s sexual activities. 

Tom and Jerry shop (see Tom-and-Jerry days, 
p. 895): earlier in Sessions, Feb. 1835. 

[Tom Co llins . A mythical person that figures in 
at least two Australian folk-tales : since ca. 1880. 
B., 1942. It’s hardly a., nor even coll.] 
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Tom Essence. Soo ‘ Fops \ 

Tom Fool’s token. Sec; token, Tom Fool’s: in 

the Diet. 

Tom Mix. 6 : darts playc'rs’ : from ca. 1932. 
Rhyming s. {The. Eveniri(j News, July 2, 1937.) 
From the name; of a famous ‘ Westc'rns ’ film-aetor, 
Tom Pudding or Tompudding. A ‘ compartment 
boat worked in ‘ trains ’ with other such boats : 
(uinal-men’s : 20. L. T. (\ Holt, Narrow Hoat^ 

1!)41. 

Tom Tart. A (female) sweetheart : Australian 
rhyming a. : C. 20. B., 1942. 

Tom Tit (p. 89.^, emd) Also a. n. ; Richard 
Llewellyn, None But the Lonely Heart, 1943. 

Tom Turd’s field(s) oi- Tom Turd’s hole. ‘ A 
jclaca; where the Nightmen lay their Soil Session'^, 
1733 (1 Ith session) ; low: (’. IS. 

tomahawk. (Of a shi'anu ) to (‘lit a sheep: 
Australian rural ; (A 20. B., 1942. 

tombola is the S.F. lor hoUSe (l>. 410, sense 3) or 
housey-housey (p. 410). Sec- also little Jimmy and 
puff and dart, both in these Addcmda, To all 
tho.sc' (Uitiiea, add the following ‘ table ’ furnishc'd 
by Mr Laurie Atkinson ; - 

■ Fyes down, look in ! ’ ('all to attention on the 
game at the (lomrnc'ncement or resumption of 
play. (See also ]»aragi‘aph ne.\t but one—i.e., 
immediately aftei the numbers.) 

I : Kelly's eye. 

2; 1 )irty old J(‘W 

(4’h(‘ numbers two to ten are usually ])re- 
ti\(‘d uith the word ‘ number ’ <.>erpt for 
9, q.\., and 10 itself.) 

3 ; — 

S : (larden gate 

9 : Doctor's orders, oi- Doctor's favourite 

10 : Downing Strcc't, or Shiny ''Pen 

11 : Legs f'dcvc'ii 

13 : rnluekv lor some, or simply Unlucky 
17 : Never been kissed, or Nevew had it 

20 : Blind twent\ 

21 : Key of the door 

22 : Dinkii' do. or .All the Iwo.s 

2-1 ■ Fompey 'ore | Portsmouth vvhorc'] 

20 : Bed and breaklast ; li;df-a-crown bedng 
c\ id(*ntl\' the accc'iited tradition.d charge 
.33 ; All th(‘ threes 
34: Dirty'ore 

39 : All the .stcqis ; from the title of the novad 
Th( Tfnrty-NHO' Steps by John Bucluin 
44 : All t he fours 
50 : Dhnd lil’ty ; Halt-way hou.se 
55 : All th(‘ fixes 

57 : All the bc.ins ; Iroin llc'in/.'s wadi known 
57 varieties 
00 : Blind sixty 

00 : (dicketty-click ; sometimes All the sixe.s 
70 : Blind seventy 

70 ; vShe was worth it ; 7 (5, 7‘?. and Gd. being 
the usual charge for a certilicate of 
marriage issued by the Cdiurch of England 
77 : All the; sevens 
80 : Blind eight y 
88 : All tlie eiglits 
99 : All the nines 

100 ; Top of the; house ; Top of the ship ; Top 
of the shop. Doubt as to this note is 
thrown by Lt-Corain. John Irving's 
Eoyal Naval' se, 1940, under this heading, 
which gives 90 as the ‘ Top of the Grot ’. 
The call : ‘ Eyes down look in ! ’—as we have 


seen—is usual at the commencement of a game. 
After the call of ‘ House ’ for the claim of a won 
game, the usual call is ‘ Eyes dowm for a check ’. 
For resumption after a trivial qumy, players are 
wuiriiod of the; resumption by ‘ Fiyes down ’. 

Jildi five. Covering the first lix'c numbers of the 
‘ House ’ card. 

NAAFI sandwich. Covering of, for example, 
two in the top line of the; card, one in the next 
line, and two on the following line, or anv 
three liiH;H in this order. 

Officers’ Aless sandwich. As in jireceding, but 
the ‘ middle term ' is thicker, e.g. two, three, and 
twm. 

tomboy. Female genitals : C. 17. Taylor (the 
Water Poet), ‘ Playing the tomboy with her tom¬ 
boy ’. 

tombstone, 2, dates back to ca. 1880,—3. Mess 
mcMUi : Naval (lower-deck) : C. 20. Gi’anville. 

tomfoolery. Jewadlery : rhyming s. ; late C*. 19 - 
20. Micdiael Harrison, Reported Safe Arrival, 1943. 

tommy, n, 1 (]>, 890). In Australia, ‘ bnaid bulu'd 
with currants and sugar ’ : B., 1942.—7. {Tommy ) 
I’ems ; rather low: C. 19-20,- ob. Cf. Thomas. 
—8. {Tommy). A feminine synonym of the curse : 
late C. 19-20. By personilication.^—9. Solder : 
silversmiths’ and jcwidlors’ ( - 1877). G. E. tlec. 
The Praetical (Joldworker (O.E.D.). Esp. soft 
Tommy (or t -) as distinct from hard Tommy, hard 
(or blowpipe) solder. 

tommy, v.—2. To depart; to make off, decamp : 
Australian low : C. 20. Baker, 
tommy-axe. A tomahawk ; Australian : C. 20. 

B. , 1942. By a pun. 

Tommy Cornstalk. An Australian soldier. 1899- 
1902 (during the Bo(*r War) : coll. Baker. 

Tommy Dodd. —2. God : rhyming s. : late (!. 10- 
20.—3. A .sodomite ; since ca. 1870. Rhyming on 
sod. Since ca. 1890, oftisn abbi. to Tommy. —4. 
A small glass of beer : New' Zi'aland and Australian : 
late (!. 19-20. B., 1941, 1912. 

Tommy Rollocks. Testicles : sinei* ca. 1870. 
Diteii abbr. to rollocks. Rhyming hallorks. 

tommy-toes ; or a.s one w’ord. ’Pomatoi-.s. 
London jocular : C. 20. 

tommyato. A jocular perversion of tomato: 
since ca. 1935. 

tomyok. See thomyok. 

ton.—3. £100 ; half a ton, £50 : gamblers’ c. : 
since ca. 1940. Alan Hoby, in The Veople, April 7, 
1910. 

tongs. —2. See jingling Johnnies, 
tongue is hinged in the middle and one talks with 
both ends, one’s ; gen. his {ov her) tonyae . . . One 
IS e.xtremelv talkative : (“oll. ; (k 20. 

tongue-padder. Sei* tongue-pad, v. {Diet.). —2. 
A 0. 18 sense is noted at ^ Constables '. 

tonguer. ‘ A native or white living in New 
Z(‘aland who assisted a whaling crew to cut u}) 
whali's and who also acted . . . [as] an interpreter. 
These men earned their name not from the . . . 
interpreting, but from the fact that they were given 
whale’s carcass and tongue to dispose of as they 
wished,’ B., 1945: New Zealand and whalers’ : 

C. 19. 

tonic, 1 (p. 897) : slightly earlier in Pierce Fgan, 
Life in London, 1821.—2. In Sessions, Dec. 12, 1893. 

tonk, n. A dude or for- : Australian : since ca. 
1921. B., 1942. Perversion of tony (person) ?~2. 

A simpleton ; a fool : Australian ; since ca. 1925. 
Bakt;r.—3. Hence, a general term of contempt ; 
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Australian : Bince ca. 1926, Baker. Sense 2 may 
perhaps be derived ex ‘ person ionked on the head 

took, V.—3. (Kx 1 and 2 : p. 897.) To pimish, 
e.g. to cane : Australian : since ca. 1920. Baker. 

tons. See ton, 1, in Diet. 

tonsil(*)vamish. ' Messdeck tea ’ (Granville) : 
Naval : since ca. 1920. 
too Irish ! Sec too bloody Irish ! in Diet. 
too late ! too late ! A C. 20 military c.p., always 
ill high falsetto and with derisive inflection. Kx 
the story of unfortunate who lost his manhood in 
a shark-infested sea after he had called for help. 

too mean to part with (his) shit. Excessively 
miserly or close-fisted : low : late G. 19-20. Gf. 
mean he . . . 

too short for Richard, too long for Dick. ‘ York¬ 
shire expression for N ; said to have reference 
t.o Richard II, the Hunchback,’ Earl (at that time 
Sir Archibald) Wavell, coniinunication of Aug. 1, 
1939 : coll. : G. 19-20. 

toodle em buck. —2. Teet(>tum ; to gamble with 
for cherry stones : V’ictorian (Australia) State- 
School children : ca. 1880 1910. (Guy Innes, 
March 1, 1944.) 

tool, n.— 6. (Ex sense 3 and v., 4.) In (I 20 c., 
it is that pickpocket who performs the actual theft. 
(The Evening Nars, Dec. 9, 1930.) 0pp. stall, n., 1, 
q.v. in Diet. —7. A brush : studio s. : from ca. 1800. 
B. & L. 

tool along. To fly without a fixed objective : 
R.A.E. : since ca. 1926. H. & R. See tool, v., 3 
(Diet.). —2. Hence, to walk aimlessly: B.A.K. : 
since ca. 1938. Tartridge, 1946. 
tools, 4 (]). 898) is also R.A.E. : since ca. 1936. 
toot, n.—3. A variant of tewt. (H. & E.)—4. 
A conijilaint ; a ‘ moan ’ : SiTvices : since ca. 1930. 
H. & P.—1. (Money: p. 898.) Prob. short for 
v'hialle and toott rhynung on hot. 

toot, v. To drink Ii(‘a\ily (at one se.ssion) : 
Naval : since ca. 1939. (Jranville. ‘ Exercise toot 
18 the Wardroom description of a mild “ jmb-crawl ” ; 
t>ri the other hand, Operation toot is a monumental 
drinking jiarly ’. Of. :— 
toot, have a. To have a drink ; since ca. 1930. 
Prompted by ‘ to wet one’s xehistle \ 
footer. ‘ One who “ drinks betwe<*n drinks ”, a 
seasoned performer ’ (GranviJJe) : Naval ; since ca. 
J9.30. Ex toot, v. 

footer the sweeter, the. See toot, at the (p. 898). 
tOOth(e)y. A ship's Dental burgeon : Naval 
Wardrooms’ : since ca. 1920. Granville. 

toothpick, 1 (p. 899). In Sinks, 1848, it is an 
Irish watchman’s shillelagh. 

Tooting. Sec Tooting Bee. 
tooting. See ‘ Miscellanea ’. 
tooting !, too damn, (k^rtainly : since ca. 1935. 
Perhaps ex Tooting Common, w ith a pun on common, 
usual, general. 

Tooting Bee. Food; a meal, es}>. supper, 
rhyming s. (on peck — Diet .): since ca. 1880. The 
(Birmingham) Evening Despatch, July 19, 1937. 
Often abbr. to Tooting. 

tootle-00 ! (p. 899). Probably, as Mr F. W. 
Thomas has most ingeniously suggested, a Cockney 
corruption of the French equivalent of ‘ (I'll) see 
you soon ’ ; d tout d Vheure. 

top, over the.—3. ‘ Flying above the clouds or 
above the bad weather,’ Jackson : R.A.F. coll. : 
since ca. 1939. Of. the lit. ^>.E. jly above the roof¬ 
tops. 

top ballocks. Female breasts : military : late 


C. 19-20. E.g. ‘a smashing pair of top ballocks’ 
is a fine bust. Cf. fore-buttOCks in Diet. 

top deck, the. The bead : Australian nautical 
(G. 20) >, by 1925, gen. B., 1942. 

Top End, the. North Australia ; Top Ender, a 
r(‘Bident there : Australian coll. : C. 20. Baker- 
top knot (p. 899, end). Much earlier ; Ses.sions, 
April 1822 (p. 275). 

top of the bleeding bungalow. See top of the 
house (Diet.). 

’“top-off, n. An inforirn'r to the police . Aus¬ 
tralian c. : C. 20. B., 1942. Ex : 

top off, V.—4. (Ex 2, 3, p. 900.) To act as an 
informer to tlie police : Australian c. . G. 20. 
Jhtkor. 

top-off merchant. A low Australian variant of 
top-off, n. Lawson Glassop, 1944. 

top ropes . . . (p. 900). In Australia, ca. 186W 
80, the phrase was ‘ carry on top ropes ' (siuiso I), 
as in Rolf Boldrew'ood, The Miner's Jiighi, 1890. 
top-sail. 8 e(* topsail {Diet.). 
topcoat warmer, a. V\’armer a topcoat, i.e. 
much warmer: coll. : since (*a. 1930. 

topes. Latrine: Irnjienal Service G-ollege : (^20. 
Marples. Ex topos (p. 900). 
topknot. See top-knot (Diet.). 
toploftical; toplofty. S<‘e top-lofty ( Diet.). 
topos (p. 900). As ‘a latrine', it may lia\e 
come from Rugby School. (Marples.) 

topper, V. (p. 900), prob. derives imni. ex ; - 2. 
To punch : pugilistic : ca. 1810-66. George 
Godfrey, History of Ceorge Godfrey, 1828, has the 
boxing jihrasc (current ca. 1815-46), topper one's 
snutiers, to land a blow’ on om^'s opjionent’s nose. 

’“toppertjie. A cigarcttc-cuul : South African c. : 
G. 20. The Cape Times, i\Iay 23, 194(1. It is an 
Afrikaans word, but used also by English-S]leakers ; 

<'f. entjie. 

tops. Important piTsons ; persons in tlie news : 
journalistic: since ca. 1926. lOx top-liners. 

tops, the; as in ‘He's the tojis’• -admirabic, 
the b(\st possibh* ; most likeable : coll. ; adojited, 
ca. 1943, from U.S.A. 

topside. —2. Hence, in the air ; airborne ; tiyui^ ; 

H.A.F. ; since on. J9J8. Jackson. 
topsider. A lazy dog : Australian ; since ca. 

]910. B., 1942. Prob. ox topside (p. 901). 

topsides. Those at the head of a specialist corps 
or of a branch of the Serv ice : Army : G. 20. 

E. P., ‘ In Mess and Field ’—7’he Ae.w ^Statesman, 
Aug. 1, 1942. Ex topside (Diet.) ; it i.s a kind of 
pidgin Englisli. 

Topsy.—2 . A term of address to any little girl 
whose name is unknow’n to the speaker : non- 
aristoeratic coll. : mid-(’. 19-20. Gf. Tommy, (i, 
in Diet.—3. ‘All Turners are “Topsy” un the 
Navy ’ (Granville) : C. 20. 

topwire lizard. A boundary rider on large 
(sheep-) stations : Australian rural : C!. 20. Baker. 
He often perches on the top w ire of a fence ; basks, 
lizard-LLke, in the sun ; smokes ; gaze.s around. 

tore out. A small boat (up to about 15 tons 
T.M.) converted from cargo-boat to yacht : Essex- 
coast 8. rather than T^ssex dial. : G. 20. I.e. torn 
out ‘ because the internals have been torn out ’ 
(J. A. Boycott, Dec. 1938). 
tom off a strip. See tear a strip off. 
torp. A torpedo : G. 20. Implied in torps {Diet. 
and Addenda); Berrey, 1940. 

■“torpedo and submarine are used by the Souiili 
African underworld for ‘ a dagga, i.e. a marijuana. 
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cigaretU; * ; a sicbmaruif’ is properly a large one 
{The CkijK Times, May T,\, 1946), torpedo a large, 
a medium or a small (C. P. VVittstock, letter of 
same daU‘). Ex their effect. 

torpedo-Jack. Earlier in ‘ Tafifrail Cf.; torps. 
Torpoint chicken ; also Stamshaw nanny-goat. 
A very quick-tempered messmate : Naval: C. 20. 
Torpoint is that township which hes across from 
Devonport. Stamshaw is in the Portsmouth area. 
The cluckt'iis of the former were noted for their 
‘ testmessand the namiy-goats on Stamshaw 
(!<)mmon, noted ‘butters’, usually attackiM on 
sight. (CJranville.) 

torps. Earlier authority : ‘ ’Paffrail I’Ue voca¬ 
tive ol torpedo Jack. 

torrid. Pather tipsy : (^a. 17H0-184O. See mops 
and brooms. .Ymonnis drunk ? 

Tosh. Sandhurst nickname for u man with a 
wooden leg : from ea. 1850. Major A. E. Moekler- 
Ferryman. Annals of Sandhurst, 1900. Perhaps ex 
the noisiness of the tosh-CEn {Diet.). 

tosh, n —8. Sciwage-retuse, esp. articles made of 
eo])pti . sewage-hunters’ ; smeo ca. 1890. May- 
hew, IT, 1851, where also toshcr, 1, and toshing 
(p. 9011. (\)gnate with -perhaps ex—East Anglian 
toshy. muddy, stick>.—!h See tush below. 

tosh-room. A bathroom ; Sandhurst ; from ca. 

1860. Moekler- Perryman. 

tosh-soap goes back at least a decade earlier than 
the Diet. daU*. According to B. & L. it i.s esp. 
Charterhouse Si'hool s. ; but it was ther<i by 
920. 

toss in the alley. A variant of toss in the towel 

(p. 901 1 since ca. 1920. B,, 1942. 

toss-prick. A coarsely hunior<.)Us v<»cativ<‘ : (5 20. 
total loss, a. ’ He's a total loss’, i.e. useh‘ss : 
R.A.F ‘ since ea. 19.99. ICv aircraft thus classitied. 

total wreck. A eheipie : Australian rhvming s. ; 
C. 20. J’.uker. 

totem pole. ‘ An item of airfield lighting equip¬ 
ment, so called from its shape ’ (Jackson) : U.A.F. : 
since ca. 1925. By P.)49, j. 

tother-sider.— 9. A person from tlu^ lOastem 
States ; V\’est Australian. Also, a 'J’asniariian : 
V^ictoria. B., 1942. 
tots, go. Svo going tots. 

Tottie 0 >r -y) fie. A smart young w^oman given 
to ‘ thi’owmg her weight about ’ ; a prostitute or 
near-prostitute with such tendencies : Londoners', 
esp. (.'ockiK-ys' : (’. 20. The is of exclamatory 
origin r Oh my ! ’) ; see Tottie, 3 {Diet.). 

totties. I’otutoes : Ri^gular Army : late ('. 19- 
20. Perversion of taties ; ef. the Cottonian chottics. 
totting-up. 8iee tot, V., 9 {Diet.). 
touch-bottom. A lorced landing, es}>. a crash- 
landing : K.A.F. : since ca. 1925. H. & P. Also 
a V. (unhyphenated), ‘ to crash-land ’ : since ca. 
1925. Jackson. By meiosis. 

touch down, V.i. To land : R.A.F. coll, (by 
1944, j.) : .since ca. 1918. Jackson. Ex Rugby 
football. 

touch o! ’em (or them), give (someone) a. To 
irritate intensely; to get badly on the nerves; 
to disgust; Australian low; since ca, 1925. 
Lawson Glassop, We Were the Rats, 1944, Them 
= ‘ the shits ’. 

touch of the tar-brush. See tar-brush, 
touch up. —4. To borrow money from (someone); 
Feb. 1787, Sessions , by 1820, virtually superseded 
by touch, V., 3 (p. 903). 

toucbables, the. Tin* corruptible; those open 
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to bribes: since ca. 1939. Punning on India’s 
untouchables. 

touchy, 2 (p. 904), goes back to ca. 1840. Marples. 
tough, a bit. Rather imreasonable or too severe 
or too expensive : Australian coll. : late C. 19-20. 
B., 1942. 

tough as fencing wire. Extremely hardy or fit : 
Australian coll. : C. 20, B., 1942. 

*tough-yam. Slightly earlier in J. Burrowes, 
Life in St George's Fields, 1821, The hyphen is 
omitted by Burrowes—as it should be. 

tour of miseries. ‘ The day's w ork when one is 
feeling down in the mouth,’ H. & P. : Services 
(esp. Army) : since ca. 1930. Ex military j. tour 
(as ill tour in the trenches, tour of duty). 

tousle. A whisker worn bushy : proletarian : 
from ca. 1860 ; ob. B. & l.i. 

tow-path. ' The runw'ay or stretch of ground 
over which a glider is towed oft by an engined 
aircraft or tug ’ (Jackson) : R.A.F. : 1941 \ . ('f. 

tug. 

tow-row. —2. As tow-row !, it meant, among 
London crossing-sweepers of ca. 1840-80, ‘ Bt^ 
careful, a policeman is coming ! ’ Augustus May- 
hew. Paved With Gold, 1858. 

tow street. To be in Tow Street is to be ‘ decoyed 
or persuaded ’ (P. Egan. London, 1821). 

towel up. Australian variation of towel, v. 
(j). 904) : (J. 20. B., 1942. 

Tower-rook. See ‘ Occiqiational names ’. 
town, on the. Jilngaged in crime : 1818, Thr 

London Guide ; 1822, Pierce Egan, The Life of 

Hayward ; f by 1900.—2, A])})lied to ‘ a man of 
the World. A person supposeil to have a giuierai 
knowledge of mim and manners,’ Pierce Egan, 
Life in London, 1821 : coll. ; ca. 1815-()0. 

“"town shift. A sharper; a scoundrel living by 
his w its : Londoners’ c. : ca. 1660 -1730. Because 
he so often changed his lodgmgs, says Richard 
Head, Proteus Redivivus, 1675. See also ‘ Rogues '. 

town-staUion. See ‘ Dupes ’ and ef. town-buU (in 
Dirt.). 

town tabby. ‘ A dow^ager of quality ’ {Sinks) : 
ca. 1890-80. 

town-trap. See ‘ Constables ’. 
toy. —2. A trainer aircraft : R.A.F. ; since ca. 
1930. Jackson. For the ‘ new boys ’ to play 
with. 

toys. “2. ‘The mechanical parts of a ’plane s<» 
beloved by the armourers and llight mechanics 
who care for the machine,’ H. & P. : R.A.F, : 
since ea. 1920.—3. Equipment, vehicles, etc, ; to 
a Gunner, his gims : Army : since ca. 1925. 

tra-la-la. —2. (Gen. pl.j One of ‘ the w ealthiest 
and most extravagant class of dissipated men ’ : 
mostly proletarian : ca. 1889-1900. B. & L. 

trac. A (Jockney variant of track, n., esp, 2 
{Diet.). Tt would seem to be also a c. term for 
threepence, esp. a threepenny piece ; late C. 19-20 ; 
oh. Pugh. 

track, n.— 3. ‘ Any outback road ’ (B,, 1942) : 
since ea. 1870 : Australian coll. >, by 1920, 8.E. 

track square. To deal fairly {with a person) : 
Australian ; since ca. 1910. Baker. Of. track with 
(p. 905). 

trade, n.— 4. Booksellers and publishers : book- 
worid coll. ; from ca. 1815. Lockhart, Life of 
Scott, 1837, ‘ Gentlemen of the trade, emphatically 
so called ’. 

tradesman, regular. See regular tradesman, 
traffique. See traffic {Diet.). 
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tram(-)detainer. A train-despatcher : Canadian 
railroadmen’s (— 1931). Jocular. 

train{-)driver. ‘ The leader of a large formation 
(of aircraft) H. & P. : R.A.F. since ca. 1938. 

tram(-)sinash. Fried tomatoes : Naval (lower- 
dock) : C. 20. The Weekly Telegraphy Sept. 13, 
1941 ; Granville. Ex the colour of flowing gore, 
the aspect of mangled limbs. Thus do brave men 
deride their own secret dreads. 

train up, V.i. To hurry : proletarian ; mid- 
c:. 19-20. B. & L. 

tram-driver. A Coastal Command pilot on 
patrols : R.A.F. ; 1940-5. Contrast train-driver. 

tram-lined. (Of trousers) having a double crease: 
jo(!ular coll. : since ca. 1925. 

tram-lines. —2. ‘ The tram-lines are war-time 
convoy routes’; Naval: 1939 -f. Gran\iile. 
Compare the R.A.F.’s milk round. 

*tram-walloper. One who pickpockets on tram- 
cars : c. : from ca. 1910. {The Yoikshi/e Post, 
latish ]\lay, 1937.) 
tramp, n.- 2. See ‘ Imperial . . .’ 

*tramp-major. A tramp that, in exchange lor 
his ket!p at a casual ward, heljis the porter : tramps’ 
c. ; late C. 10 20. (From ca. 1930, he has been 
deprecated by the authorities.) 

tramped, adj. (m predicate only). Dismissed 
from eiiipk\yment : Australian Labour : since ca. 
1920. B., 1942. Le. rendered a tramp. 

tranklements or troUybobs. Entrails ; nitestiiies : 
proletarian ; mid-C. 19 20. B. & L. 

tranko. ’ O'he elongated barrel which a jicrformer 
manages with his feet, and keeps u[) in the air while 
lying on his back ’ : circusmen’s s. verging on j. : 
mid-C. 19-20. Ibid. Origin ? 

transit is occ. (though \cry rarely befon* C. 20) 
used catachrestically for ti an sport (or carnage). 

trap, v.i. To obtain a fare ; taxicabmen's ; from 
ca. 1925. ‘ “ Did 3^011 trap off the Museum ? ” 

“ Yes, I puts on there and I trajis in ten minutes,'’ ’ 
This put on, v.i., is also cabmen's (same date) : i.e. 
I put my (-ar on the rank at (‘ the IMuscum ’ being 
the rank in front of tin* British Mn.seum). Perha]>s 
there is a rcf'erenci* to the old hor.se-busman's s. 
])!irase net a load of rabbits, to get a load of pas¬ 
sengers, of ca. 1800 1908. 

trat. A pretty girl ; an attractive harlot : pio- 
l(“tarian . ca, 1880-1905. B, & }j. Either a per- 
vcision or an anagram of tart. 
travel, 1 (p, 907). B^^ 1910 at latesl, S.E, 

travel in the market. Ajifilicd to the vav or 
extent in or to which a horse is betted on or against: 
turf: ca. 1870-1910. B. & L. 
travel on the thumb. See hitch hike, 
traveller. —9. A loafer : Australian : C, 20. B., 
1942. Ex senses 2, 3 (p. 907). 

travel(l)ing gnmt ; travelling man. A road 
foreman of engines; a travelling engini'cr or a 
travelling fireman : Canadian (and U.y.) railroad¬ 
men’s (- 1931). 

traverse the cart. To delay departure ; be loath 
to depart : pedantic : ca. 1845-70. Thackeray. 

tray-bit. —2. Hence, a term of contempt for an 
insignificant person : Australian- C. 20. B., 1942. 

treacle, V. To flatter (esp. a superior) ; Services : 
since ca. 1930. H. & P., ‘To administer soothing 
syrup ’. 

treaclemoon. Honeymoon: jocular (ugh !): 
C. 20. 

*tree of knowledge. See boom, n., 3. (C. P. 

Wittstock, May 23, 1946.) 


trees. Creases in carbon-paper : typists’ : since 
ca. 1910. Kat(‘ iStevens, Typav^riting Self-Taught, 

1942. 

tremblers. Stairs; Anglo-Irish; C. 19. ‘A 
Real Paddy Heal Life in Ireland, 1822. 

Trencha^ brat. An R.A.F. apprentice : 1920 ^ ; 
by 1940, ob, Jackson, ‘ After Marshal of the Air t he 
Viscount Trenchard who, in 1920, introduced the 
apprenticeship system into the Servici^ ’. 

trezzie. A threepenny piece : Australian : since 
ca. 1920. B., 1942. Ex trey : si'ctray, 2, on p. 908. 

tri-car. A motor-car with only one wheel at 
rear : coll. ; since ca. 1930. 

trick. —3. A tour of duty ; a turn at the wheel ; 
Naval (late 19-20), Canadian lailroadmeu s 
(— 1931), and others'. Ex card-games. 

trick cyclist. A jisychiatnst : Army: 1943---. 
B}'^ ‘ Hobson-tlobson ’. In, e.g., Lewis Hastings, 
Dragons Are Extra, 1947. 

trickle, n. »Sweat : Ncottish Piihlio Schools' : 
C. 20. Ian Miller, School Tie, 1935, has it also ns a 
V .1. Whence trickle-bags. The sense* ‘ to pers])ire ’ 
has been current at Harrow School since b(4ore 
1913 ; witness Lunn. 

trickle-bags. A coward : ibid.; id. Ian Miller, 1 c. 
tricycle. ‘ An aircraft, with a I ricu’le tyjie iinder- 
carriage,’ dackson : R.A.F. taill. : since ca. li>30. 
That definition requires modification ; ‘ A plane 
with a nose wheel instead of a tnil wlu*eJ - all air¬ 
craft have three wheels,’ J-Jobert Hmde, March 17, 
1945. 

trier. —2. An unsuccessful thief : c. : ('. 20. 
trig, n.— 4. A siirv^eyor's pole or mark or station : 
Australian ; C. 20. ‘ A flagpole . . . without a 

Hag. “ One of the border trigs ”, called Tuck from 
his camel . . . “ Government surveyors bmlt 'em 
up A^ears ago when thev ran the bord(*r line 
Archer Russi'Jl, In Wdd Australia, 1931. J‘roh, < x 
tngouotnetriral surrey . 

trim your language ! (Vase swearing ! : Aus¬ 
tralian : G. 20. B., 1942. J.e. render it le.ss shaggy 

—less rough. 

triukerman. A Tliames Ivstmiry hslu'rman : 
nautical: mid-(!. 19-20. B. & L. 

*trip, 1 (p. 910). Esp, as in ‘ Tnps\ Wonu n 
who decoy and rob drunken persons,' E. D. Sharfte, 
The Flying Squad, 1938. 

trip up the Rhine, a. Sexual inti'i-course : 
Forces': 1945 -r- Gf. the baniiaid.s' a bik( tide, 
to Brighton : (’. 20. 

tripe. —5. Filtli, dirt : Army, esp. in the Guards 
regiments : G. 20. Gerald Jxersh, Thy Die with 
Tluir Boots Clean, 1941.—-6. Hence, tig., as in 
tripe, in (below).—7. Ver}^ easy bowling : erieketers’ 
coll. : since ea. 1920. 

tripe, in. In trouble ; Regular Army : since t'a. 
1920, Gerald Kersh, The Nine, Lines of Bill Nelson, 
1942, ‘ He was in tripe . . . and about forty hours 
])ushed ’ (late). P’x prec. 
tripe, up to. See up to mud. 
tripe-hound. —3. A report,(‘r : orig. and mainly 
newsimpermen’s: from ca. 1924. (In Dorothy 
Sayers’s contribution to Six against the Yard, 1936.) 
—4. A sheep dog : New Zealand and Australian 
farmers’ : C. 20. B., 1941, 1942. 

Tripe Shop, the. Broadcasting House, Ixindon : 
taxi-drivers’ : since ca. 1930. Weekly Tclegrajdi, 
April 6, 1946. 

trips. Triplets ; mostly lower-middle class: 
since ca. 1910. Rose Macaulay, 1 Would Be 
Private, 1937. 
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trizzer. A lavatf)rv : Australian low : since ca. 
1922. K., 1942. The charge for a wash and 

brush-up is a : 

trizzie. A threepenny piece : Australian : since 
c.i. 1020. Baker. See trezzie. 

Trojan. — 4. A professional gambler : buckish : 
ea. 180;)-4(). J. ,f. Stockwell, The Greeks, 1817. 
Prob. ironic ex sense 2. 

trollop (p. 911). Obviously it is an ironically 
humorous misuse of the S.K. sense : cf. wench (p. 
Ol.-i). 

troUybobs. Stic tranklements. 
trooper.- -2. A prostitute : ca. 18.10-90. Sinks, 
1848. 

troops, the.— 2. ‘ The Ship’s Company,’ H. & J\ ; 
Naval : (J. 20. ‘ Not quite (;orreet, the truth being 

that thus is the Wardroom’s term lor the lower- 
deck ’ (Granville). 

tros (p. 911). But frossemt occurs in IVlavliew, I, 
1851. 

trot.- -7. A synonym of twat, 1 (Diet.) : low : 
C. 18--20.—8. A fellow, cha]» ; mostly Cniversity : 
from ca. 1919. Nicholas Blake, Thou Shell of 
Death, 1931), Oxford don speaking : ‘ He’s quite .i 
decent old trot, but definitely in the Beta class 
Perhaps ironically ex t »S.K. trot, a whore. 

trot(-)boat. ‘ A duty boat Jilying between shij) 
and shonC : Naval: ('. 20. Granville. A trot 

ir> a line of buoys and the trot-boat serves shi])s 
moored on the trot, 

trot-boat queen. ‘ W ren member of a trot-boat's 
cn'w ’ (Granville) ; Naval ; 1941 -f. Ex prec. 

Trotters, the. The Bolton Wanderers Association 
l'’ootball team : sporting : C. 20. 

trouble, n.—3. Short lor trouble and strife (]). 
912): C. 20. 

trouble(-)box. Fus(' in a mine or a bomb : 

Naval: 1939 d . 

troubles !, my. An Australian equi\alent of ‘ 1 
should worry ! ’ : since ca. 1910. B., 1942. 

trouncer. A drink of strong Inpior : (low) 

London: ea. 1820-70. Sessions, Eeb. 18,18.—2. 
.Somebody extremely ex]»ert or capable ; something 
excellent or astounding : Australian coll. : C. 20. 
B., 1942. Ex S.E. ironnee, to thrash. 

trousered ; trousers. ’ Trousers. Tho stream- 
lin<‘ covering in which the undercarriage legs of sonu' 
’[ilaries are enclosed ; such jilane.s being trousered. 
(t'f. spats),' H. & P. : Air Force : since ca. 1930. 

true dinkum. A variant of square dinlnim (f). 
818): Australian: i'. 20. B., 1942. Sometim<‘8 

shortened to true dink : since ca. 1920. 
true marmalade. See marmalade {Diet.). 
true Trojan. See ‘ Tavern terms ’, § 2 ; and cf. 
Trojan, 2 {Did.). 
trugmoldies. See ‘ Harlots 
trump, n.—2. A breaking of wind : mid-C. 19-20 ; 
ob. Ex trump, V. {Diet.). —3. A commanding 
otlicor; Austrahan soldiers’: 1939 B., 1942. 

Ex card games. Cf. trump of the dump (p. 912). 

trumpet, on the. Objectionable ; disliked : .Aus¬ 
tralian soldiers’: 1939 H. B., 1942. Ex ‘one 
who blows his own trumpet ’ ? 
trumpeter. —2. See ‘ Tavern terms ’, § 7 (end), 
trumpeters. Convicts’ ‘ irons which connected 
the ordinary leg-chains with a brazil riveter round 
each leg immediately below the knees,’ Price Warung, 
TaUs of the Early Days, 1894, in ref. to Norfolk 
Island ca. 1840 ; app. s. rather than c. They pro¬ 
claimed the convict’s presence if he so much as 
stirred. 


trundle for a goose’s eye, making a. See weaving 
leather aprons {Did.). 

trunk.—3. A trunk call: coll., among ttde- 
phonists and constant telephone-users : since ca. 
1920. 

trunk(e)y or T-. Nickname for anyone with a 
I)rominont nose : Naval : C. 20. Granville. Sug¬ 
gested by ‘ elephant’s trunk ’ and conkey {Did.). 

trunnions. ‘ Hair over the ears which curls over 
a sailor’s cap * (Granville) : Naval : since ca. 1920. 
Ex tho lit. nautical S.E. sense, 
trust him as far as I could throw him, I would not. 
A c.p. applied to an unn'liable man : from ca. 1870. 

trust him with our cat, (I) wouldn’t. A e.}). 
apphed in C. 20 to a man with an unsavoury 
sexual record. 

trusted alone (p. 913). Two years carluT in 
Pierce Egan, Life in London, 1821. 
try a piece of sandpaper ! See get the cat. 
try some horse-muck in your shoes ! Working- 
men’s aflvico to undersized boj’^s : c.p. : lat<^ G. 
19-20. As manure to make them grow, 
tse is incorrect for tsetse : mid-C. 19-20. O.E.l). 

tu. Tuition: Public Schools' : late C. 19-20. 
Marplcs. 

tub, 11 .—9. A cathodc-ray tube : R.A.F. : since 
ca. 1940. Sergeant G. Emanuel, letter of March 29, 
1945, ‘ From “ tube ” 

tubber ; usually in pi. A dilTicuIt question 
asked in a viva voce examination : Naval: C. 20, 
Granville. It comes like a cold douche. 

Tubby Martin. S(‘i‘ ‘ Nicknames 
tube, n, —4. A cigarette : (’ambridge under¬ 
graduates’ : ca. 1925-40.—5. A submarine : Naval : 
since ca. 1918. Ex its torpedo-tubes. 

tuck, n.—4. The head : 1888, The London Guide ; 
■f by 1900. Cf. sense 1 of the v. (p, 914). 

tuck on (a price). 'I'o cliarge exorbitantly : non- 
aristocratic : from ca. 1870 ; slightly ob. B. & L. 

tug, n. Sense 3 (p. 915) is recorded earln^r by 
‘ Taffrail —5. An engined aircraft that tows 
ghder-bornc troojis ; since ca. 1941 or 1942 ,• 
R.A.F. coll. >, by July 1944, j. H. & P. Sense 1, 
by tho way, occurs as early as Spy, 1825, in forms 
tu(j mutton, tug, mutton. 

tug-clothes and tug-jaw. See tug, adj., 2 {Did.), 
tug-mutton.—3. See tug, n. (above), 
tulip, 2 (p. 915), occurs in, e.g., Boxiana, TV, 
1824, ‘ A small number of Swells, Tulips, and 
Dowmey-coves ’ ; ibid, ‘ Togged like a swell tulip 
—3. A bomb di'oppcd by a Zeppelin : 1910-18. 
Ironic. 

tulips of the goes. ‘ Highest order of fashion¬ 
ables ’ {Sinks) : ca. 1835-55. 

tum-tum. A dog-cart : Anglo-Indian : from ca. 
1800 ; ob. -2. See tum in Did. 

tumble, n.—3. ‘“Gome and have a tumble” 
(from “ Tumble down the sink ”, rhyming slang for 
“drink ”),’ F. 1). Sharpe, The Flying Squad, 1938 : 
since ea. 1912.—4. A rough sea : Australian 
nautical ; since ca. 1915. In, e.g., Sydney Parkraan 
Captain Bowke.r, 1940. Proleptic. 

tumble, v., 2 (p. 915). A little earlier in Sessions, 
March 1848. 

tumble-down. Grog: Australian : ca. 1815-70. 
Peter Cunningham, Two Years, 1827, Proleptic. 

•—2. Hence, alcoholic liquor : Australian : since ca. 
1870 ; ob. B., 1942. 

tumble to oneself, take a. The to oneself is often 
omitted. Used by ‘ Rolf Boldrewood ’ in 1891, 
(Sidney J. Baker, letter, 1940.) 
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tumbler. — 5. A printing machine : printers’: 
from ca. 1880 ; ob. B. & L. l^x ‘ the peculiar 
rocking motion [of the cylinder] 
tumour. A term of abuse, ca. 1930-4, at several 
Public Schools. Ian Hay, Housemaster, 1936, 
^ Smear is the very latest word here. Last year 
it was tumour.’ 

tune (p. 916) is, however, very much alive in 
South Africa c. and low s. : Juno 3, 1946, The Cape 
Times (article by Alan Nash), ‘ To hit back : Tune 
him, label him full of dents 

tuniness. See tuny (/>k7.). 
tunny. See tumee. 

tup. In sense 2, the })hrase dates from before 
1890. B. & L. 

tuppence-ha’penny. A squadron leader : H.A.F. 
regulars’ : since ea. 1920. A pun on ‘ two-and-a- 
half ruiger 

Turbot. A Talbot car ; Cambridge under¬ 
graduates’ : ca. 1920-40. Pun. 

turf or turf up. To throw up—abandon -a job: 
Australian: since ca. 1920. If, 1942. Cf. pack 
it in and pack up and tum it in. 

turf it. To slec]) on the ground Avith a tent- 
lik(' canvas covering : 1883, dames Greiaiwood, 

Odd People', ob. by 1919, virtually f by 1940, 
turk. A turkey : Anstralian : (’.20. lb, 1912. 
C’f. donk and monk. 

turkey. Earlier recorded in ‘ Tatfrail ’. 

Turkey, Church of. Am ‘ l<inev religion ’: 
Naval : (J. 20 

turkey, talk. See talk turkey, 
turkey off (l). 917). By ea. 1910, also Australian, 
Baker. 

turn it in.—2. In imperative, it - turn, it up (see 
turn up, V., 1 ; Diet.) — Shut up : (I. 20. See 
tum it V., 2 {Did.). 

tum it on. To provide, to pay h>r, drinks: 
Australian : ('. 20. B., 1942.—2. To light—to 

begin to right—with one's lists : Australian : since 
ca, 1920, Baker.—3. (Of a woman) to agree to 
coit: Australian low : since ca. 1920. Baker. 

*tum milky . See milky, adj., 2 {Diet.). 
tum on a cabbage-leaf. (01 a horse) to respond 
promptly to guidance : Australian coll. : C. 20. 
Baker. 

turn on the waterworks. See waterworks, 2, in 

Diet. 

turn-out, n.—2. A right with fists : Sessions, 
Dec. 1816 (p. 43); not yet f- 
turn out, V. —3. V.i., to become a bushranger : 
Australian coll. ; ca. 1830-90. B,, 1942. 

turn up the wick. To open the throttle ; Air 
Force : since ca. 1920. (T. go through the gate. 
Partridge, 1945, ‘ It’s an easy transition from getting 
a better light to getting a better speed ’. 

’“turned. Converted to an honest life : (prison) 
c. : from ca. 1870. 

tumee or tunny. An English supercargo : Anglo- 
Indian : mid-C. 19-20. B. & L,, ‘ Sea-Hindu, and 
prob. a corruption of attorney ’. 

turnip-bashing is a variant of swede-bashing 
q.v. ; R.A.F. : 1940 -f . Partridge, 1945, In the 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps, however, turnip-hashing 
18 ordinary drill and turnip-hashers is the name for 
County regiments, both because they are regarded 
as coimtry bumpkins and because they bang their 
rifles on the ground, whereas the K.R.R.C. put 
theirs down quietly. (Peter Chamberlain, letter of 
Sept. 22, 1942.) 

turtle. —2. A girl, a young woman, esp. regarded 


sexually ,* a (young) prostitute : Australian low r 
C. 20. B., 1942. Ex the billing-and-cooing of 
turtle-doves. 

turtles. See turtle doves {Diet.). 
tush or tosh. A half-crown : mostly showmen's : 
C. 20. Night and Day, July 22,1937. F x tosheroon 
and tusheroon {Diet.). —2. Money : (’oiikm'ys’ : 
late C, 19- 20, J. W. Horsley, I Jlememher, 1912. 
tut-mouthed. See ‘ Ejiithets ’. 
twaddy is a slang U'rm fashionable in the HSO's : ? 
‘characterised by twaddle’. In The Ac//* Vocal 
Enchardres.s, 1791, occurs on ji. 32, a 'Song’ 
tieginning thus : 

* Hey for buckish words, for ])hrases we've a jimsion. 
Immensely great and littk' once, w (tc all tin* 1‘ashion : 

Hum’d, and then humbugg'd, twaddy, tippy, ])ro/. 
All have had their day, but now must yield to quo/.’ 

twam or twammy. 4'he female pudimd iow : 
C. 20. Perhaps a blend of ' ' ; ‘ quiw q<(.v. 

in Diet. 

‘“twang, n. ()])ium : Australian e. : (’, 20 B,, 

1942. Ex a (’hmesi; radieal ? 

twanged, as good as ever ; twanged, the worst 
that ever. Sec twanging, go off : in /tid. 

twat. Also, as in you silly heat you tool !, and 
that tieat in })ejorative reference : late C. P.l 20. 

tweaker or tweeker. A leg-bn'ak Sfunner : 
crickel.(‘rs’ : from ea. 1932. 'Vhe Times, duly 6, 

1937. ' B. (’. iVl, Kim])ton came on with his 
“ tweekers ” at the Nursery end.’ 

tweedle, the. The sidling ol ' dud ’ diamonds : 
c. : (J. 20. In, e.g., P\ I). Sliaqie, The Flying Squad, 

1938. There is prob. no eonru'ction with S.F. 
tweedle ; tweedle is a variant of heiddle, cognate with 
twist, and iliere! is jXThajis a humorous side-glam i* 
at wheedli. Cf. jargon. 

twen-center. A modernist : early C. 20 (f by 
1914). H. A. Vachcll, Qulnney's, 1914. (T. twen- 

cent in Diet. 

twibby. Ingenious: London schools’: im. 187,7- 
95. (Prof. Arnold Wall, eoiiminnieation of Aug. 

1939. )’ Arbitrary formation : twiggrz-vous 2. 
P’unny, amusing: id. (Prof. A. Wall.) Heath- 
Robmsonishly funny ? 

twice, V. To cheat (sonudiody) : low ; C. 20. 
Dcavid Hume, Five Acres, 1940. 

twicer.—8. (Cf. 4, 5.) A crook : Australian : 
C. 20. B., 1942.—9. (Cf. 2.) A sycophant : Aus¬ 

tralian : since ca, 1918. Bakiir. Kx ' two-faced ’. 

Twickenham (]>. 919). Messrs Thonieyeroft once 
had, at Twickenham, a yard for building small 
Naval aircraft. 

twict or twicst. See twicest {Diet.). 
twiddler. A ‘ lAmguin ’ or ‘ Pelican ’ or a 
‘ Guild ’ paper-covered cheap edition : Naval : 
since P’eb. 1940. The Ohserver, Aug. 18, 1940. 
One can twiddle them about in one’s hands, 
twiggez-VOUS ? (p. 920) : P^x music-hall song of 
ca. 1890, the chorus opening, ‘ Twiggez-vous, my 
boys, twiggoz-vous ? ’ 

twilight. Toilet : Universities’ and Public 
Schools’ : ca. 1840-90. B, & L. 

twilights. Summer-weight knickers worn by the 
W.A.A.IA : among W.A.A.F. and R.A.P’. : 1940 -f. 
Jackson. PIx their pale-blue colour. Cf. black¬ 
outs and passion-killers. 

twihies. Sympathy between twins: medical : 
since ca. 1920. Pdx twinly feelings 'i 
twillip. A ‘ twerp ’ (objectionable and/or m- 
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Hignitioant person) : Guards Regiments’ : since ca. 
llKif), Gerald Kersh, They Die with Their Boots 
(’lean, 1941. A derisive perversion of twerp. 
*twine. To grumble: c., and low: from ca. 1925. 
twink. A moment: proletarian ; C. 20. J. J. 
fonningtoii, ,4 Minor Operation, 1937, ‘ I just 
pressed the electric light switch for a twink—^to 
make sun^ - an' the currtuit was off.’ Abbr. twinkle 
or tiriiildinn. 

*twirler. A sharper with a round-ahoat at a fair : 
c. : from ca. 1870. H. & li. 

twirp is a \anant spelling of twerp (p. 919). — 2. 

■ 

twirt. (Also tinrp or tu'erp.) A cheeky small 
bo\ • SliH wsbiii’y : sin'‘<* mid-1930’a. Mar]>les, 

( f. twillip. 

twist, n.—4. V'Ar twist is ‘ sharp practice, in gen. 
(»i in particular ’ : c. : 20. F. J). Sharpe, The 

Tlyinff Squad, 1938. (M. twist, v., 3. and twister, 

5; p. 920—o. An habitual criminal: Australian 
c. . since ca. 1910. li., 1912. 

twist, A. 4. lie hoisted, to be <‘onvicted ol a 
crunc • .\ustralian low (? c.) : C. 20. B., 1942. 

twister to the slammer. Sei' ‘ dive ’. 
twister to the turner. See ‘ ('anadian ’. 
twit, n A cont(‘m|itibl(* -or a very insignilicant 
- -jierson ' smee ca. 1925. hric LmklaW. Maqrms 
Merrnnan, 1934. A blend of tirerp and twat. -2. A 
simpletiui, a lool : Australian ; late 1920's. B., 1942. 

twitters, the. NervousjU'ss ; Scottish Public 
S'-liiiol"': (' 20. Ian Miller, School Tie, 1935, ‘1 
]>iay('(l my best ganu* in the match v. tin* Academy, 
in s])ite ol a bad attack of the twitters before going 
(ui to th(^ field.' 

two-acre back or chest. A masHive woman wear¬ 
ing much heavy jewellery : j«‘\\ ('Iku s' : late(f 19-20. 

two-and-a-half bloke. A JaeutenantdMmman- 
(f'l : Navy ■ sinei' ca. 1930. 11. & P. A variant 

ol tvvo-and-a-half-striper. 
two-and-a-hall ringer. Sei* ringer, half, 
two-and-a-half striper. See striper (Oirt.). 
r.aili'T m ‘TalViair-, ‘From the two thick ami 
one thin slripes of gold lace he carries on his coat 
sleeves'. ILv the fact that the half stripe, like a 
half )inq, i-; a band niueli narrower than tlu^ otlu'rs. 

two-and-eight. A flustiT, a confusion, emotional 
state, attack i)t nerves : 20. Khyming on state, 

2 {DiCf.). 

two bastards on spikes. Mce two ladies on bikes 

{Dirt.). 

two blocks chocker. See blocks and cf. mouldy, 
two bob lair is a Iiartieularly clieaj) lair, q.v. 
Lawson Glassop. 1944. 

two dots and a dash. Fi ied eggs and bacon : 
army : 1914 18, then ob. 

two draws and a spit. Smoking half a cigarettii ; 
herie(“, any short smoke at convenient intervals : 
mostly in factories and workshops : from ca. 1915. 
Gf. spit and a draw in J)ici. 
two-er. See twoer {Diet.). 
two eyes upon ten fingers. See two upon ten ( Diet.). 
two fools. See two, adj. : in Diet. 
two-legged calf. A gawky youth , a youthful 
country bumpkin as a wooer : rural : late (4. 19-20. 

two little ducks. The number 22 in game of 
Hous(‘: late 19 20. Michael Harrison, 1943. 
Fancifully ex appearance of figure ; also it is a 
‘ duck ’ of a number. 

two of eels, (standing there) like. ‘ Abstracted, 
indecisive, at a loss ’ (Atkinson) : C. 20. 
two ones. At two-up, a ‘ head ’ and a * tail ’ 


TYPOGREMLIN 

when two coins are used : Australian coll. : late 

C. 19-20. B., 1942. 

two-peg. A florin : Australian : C. 20. B., 1942. 

*two penn’orth of rope, have. See twopenny-rope 

{Diet.). 

two-pipe scatter-gun. A double-barrelled shot¬ 
gun : (’anadian : from ca. 1870. (Sir Clive 
Phillijips-W'^olley, The J'rotimgs of a Tenderfoot, 
1884.) 

two-ringer. See ringer, half, 
two shakes of a dead lamb’s or a donkey’s or a 
monkey’s tail, in. See shake. 

two-six, do a. To do something very speedily 
and promptly, e.g, in bombing-up : R.A.F., esp. 
armourers’ : sinoe ca. 1930. R. M. Davison, letter 
of Sept. 2G, 1942, ‘ “ To do a two-six out of camp ” 
(to leave camp immetliately or very quickly)— 
“ a two-si.\ into a shelter ” ’. (T. a one-two, two 

quick successive jiunelies in boxing, 
two-striper. Earlier in ‘ Taffrail ’. 
two-three-flve-nine; wTitten 2359. Nee 
* J^risoner-of-W'ar Slang 15. 

two-time, to double-cross (someone); two-timer, 
a doub)(‘-ero8ser, or nu'rely one who doesn’t ‘ play 
the game ’ ; adopted, in 1939, from U.S.A, 
two tin f*cks (about it), I don’t care or worry, 
d’o us*^ a more politi* c.]>., which - popular in 
1947 -8, ‘ I couldn’t care less ’ : low c.p. of C. 20. 

two ups, in. An Austi-ahan re-shaping of two 
twos, in (p. 922): C. 20. B., 1942. 

two-water rum. ’ Tlu* r<'al grog Two parts 
water to one rum ’ (Granville) : Maval coll. : mid- 
C. 19-20. 

twoer. —4. A clay marble with two coloured rings 
painted on : London schoolchildren’s : from ea. 
1880. ('f. one-er, 5 (Addenda), 
twopence-ha’penny. Sec tuppence ha’penny, 
twopenny burster. A twopenny loaf of bread: 
1821, . T. Moncruiff. 7'on/ tiyid Jerry x this puts 

burster, 1 (]>. 112) back by nearly forty years. 

twot is a variant syiclling, but the gen. pron., of 
twat (D/rL and Addenda). 

Twyford, my name is. Tlu' true origin of this c.p. 
is given in The Neir Statesman <b Nation, Feb. 2(), 
1937 : ‘ dosiah Twyford, 1G40 1729, learned a socri't 
yirooess m the manufacture of a glaze bv persistently 
leigning stupidity and was thus . . . abli' to lay the 
foundation of the famous firm of sanitary potters ’ 
(David Garnett, aoknowledguig a debt to Air Brian 
Guinness). 

tyker or tiker. A man who takes charge of dogs : 
from ca. 18(50. B. & L. 
typan. See taipai.- typay. See taipay. 
type. —2. ‘All Officer whether of the R.A.F. or 
another serv ice,’ H. P. (early 1943) : R.A.F. since 
ea. 1920. dackson (late 1943), however, does not 
confine it to oflicers : ‘ 'Type, Classification of 

person. I'lius, “ He’s a poor tvqie, a ropey type,, 
a dim type, a brown type In the R.A.F. the 
word is universal in this sense, and derives from its 
common use in connection with aircraft. Used 
einee the Great War ’ (1914-18). This ‘ etymology ’ 
is correct; I think, however, that there has been 
some influence^ by the French-slang use of type 
for ‘ chap, fellow —3. A typewriting machine : 
makers’, dealers’, repairers’ : since ca. 1920. 

typed. (Of actors, theatrical or cinematic) kept 
in one tjqie of role : theatrical and cinematic : 
since ca. 1937. 

typogremlin. A ‘ gremlin ’ blamed for printer's 
errors : printers* : 1942 -f. See giemlin. 
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U.P., all (p. 923). Slightly earlier in Box’iana^ 
III, 1821. 

U/S O*’ U/S or u.S. or U.S. (01‘ persons) unhelj>ful, 
helpless, useless : (of things) unavailable : It.A.F. 
coll. : since ca. 1935. Jackson, ‘ “ I’m in dock. 
I’m afraid I shall be u/s for some time ” ’; Part¬ 
ridge, 1945, ■■ From the ollieial abbreviation, u/s 
(or “ unserviceable ” ’—(‘sp. as applied to 

aircraft or aircraft parts; Jlriekliill & Norton, 
Escape to Dangery 1940. 

uckers. The game of ludo ; Naval (lower-dock) : 
(I 20. (jlranville. Perverted back - slang : ludo - 
vdol > udlo > (with some inlluenoe from ‘ the 
Oxford -er ’ ?) ychr ; by a common process, 
urk'rrs. 

uff, in Sessions, July 30, 1885, is a variant of oof 
(f». 589), which should be dated back to 1880 at the 
latest. 

Ug. Uttoxeter : (’otton (V)llege : bit<‘C. 19-20, 
.Article by Frank Roberts m The ('oflottian. Autumn 
1938. 

Ugly customer. A vigorous box(‘r, not t.(»o 
scrupulous, but very diflicult to knock out : 
pugilistic coll. : since ca. 1810. Boxianay Ill, 
1821. 

uke. Ukck'le : (I 20 : musicians' . ca. 1930, 
gen. 

ultray dates fiom mid-l^ 19 and is Parlyaree. 
Mayhew assigns it spceilically to Punch and Judy 
showurien. 

umbrella.--2. A paraiJiuto : Services, es]>. 
R.A.F. : since ca. 1934. Partridg(‘, 1945. 

umbrella man. A paraclmtist : R.A.F. siiKte ca. 
1935, Army since ca. 1942. Jackson. Of. brolly, 2. 

ump. An umpire : sporting, csp. criek(ders' : 
from ca. 1919. ‘ Ah, here comes the umps heard 

in the Oval Pavilion on June 19, 1937. 

umpty. Indisposed, off colour; unsuccessful : 
since ca. 1916. Short for umpty iddy (p. 924). 
(Jerald Kersh, Night and the. City, 1938. 

umpty show. An inferior play, or inferior acting 
of a play : theatrical : since ca. 1917. Ngaio 
Marsh, Vintage Murder, 1938. Ex prec. 

unbleached Australians. Aborigines : Australian 
jocular coll. : 0. 20. B., 1942. 

unbuttoned, come. To meet with flisaster ; bo 
greatly perturbed, esp. if visibly : a Society jocular 
coil. : from ca. 1926. IJornford Yates, .4^ Other 
Men Are, 1930, ‘ “ 1 don’t want her to come un¬ 
buttoned,” said Roger, musingly.’ Cf. S.E. burst 
with excitement. Perhaps ex :—2. Of a good racing 
tip or of any reasonable expectation: to fail : 
sjiorting : from ca. 1910. 

unc. A steward in the Merchant Navy ; nauti¬ 
cal ; since ca. 1910. The Bournemouth Echo, 
Oct. 21, 1943. 

uncle.—2. One’s—esp. one’s Hollywood—film 
agent : cinematic world : since ca. 1925. 

uncle, keep your eye on—or watch your. A c.p. 
uttered by leader in banter, leg-pull, etc. : since ca. 
1930. 

Uncle Arthur. The late Rt Hon. Arthur 
Henderson : pohtical: C. 20. 

Uncle Ben. Rare for ‘ 10 ’ in game of House : 
rhyming : 0. 20. Michael Harrison, 1943. 

Uncle Charlie. A German long-distance gun 
firing from Le Havre in June-July 1944 : invasion 


forces’; Humfrey Jordan, Landfall Then De¬ 
parture, 1946. A ^ Hutch ’ uncle. 

Uncle Geoi^e.—2. The latt^ George hansbury, the 
Labour politician and fine man : jiolitical : C. 2(i. 
Uncle Ned.—2. Occ., head : 0. 20. Rhyming. 
Uncle Tim’s Cabin. The Vice-Regal Lodge of the 
Irish Free State during Tim Healy’s governorship : 
.Anglo-Irish: 1922-8. Timothy Healy : 1855- 

1931. Mrs H. B. Stow’e's famous anti-slavery 
novel. Uncle Tom's Cabin, a})])eared serially in 
1851-2, and in book form in 1852, 
unconscious. A day-dreamer ; a dreamy person : 
from ca. 1926. (T. romance, q.v .~2. See hello, 
unconscious ! 

uncork ! ; cork ! ‘ Decoder ’ ; ‘ (’ode ’—as 

orders : Naval : since ca. 1920. (Occ. used m 
oth<T grammatical moods.) (n'ranvilio. 

*under. Also a bit of under, 
under control. See everything . . . 
under the lamp. Sec* lamp, under the. 
under the lap ! (’ontidcntiallv : Australian : 
since ca. 1920. B., 1942. 

under the rose. See rose, under the in Diet. 
under the weather. 4’ipsy : nautical and Aub- 
trahan : mid-(J. 19-20; by 1920, coll, B.. 1942. 

undercart. Lndiu-carriage of an ujrcraft: Air 
Ftuce : since ca. 1936. Jackson, 
undercut. Soo snappy undercut, 
underground fruit, i’otatocs ; henee, other vege¬ 
tables : Naval lower-deck : since ca. 1925. 

underground hog. A chief engineer : (Canadian 
railroadimm’s (— 1931). Tlu^ labourers don’t sim* 
much of him. 

undergrounder. See under-grounder {Dirt.). 
underneath the arches. Sleeping, or virtually 
hvmg, under arches : coll. : G. 20. 

undemeaths. Femak^ h-gs : AA’clsh coll. : late 
C. 19 20. (’aradoc Evans, Taffy, 1923. 
understumble. Sea undercomestumble {Diet.). 
Undertakers, the. Two Melbourne bookmakers 
(ca. 1885-1905), ‘ because of thiar fondness for 
laying against stiff iins . . . horsiis that an^ c'ertain 
not to win the pun bemg on stiff ’un, 1 {Diet.). 
B. & L. 

''‘underweight. A girl under 21 sent out as 
pros])eetive harlot to the Argentine : white-slave 
trafhekers’ c. : G. 20. (A. Londres, The Road to 

Buenos Ayres, 1928.) 

■^unfortunate and vicious, ndjj. In distress; 
already jirostitute ; white-slav(‘rs’ terras for the 
two classes among whom they enlist their recruits : 
from ca. 1899. Albert Londres, The Road to Buenos 
Ayres, 1928. 

unh unh. Sex appeal : since ca. 1940. Echoic 
of amorous utterance : cf. oomph and 3rumph. 

unhook. To borrow (something) without asking 
the owner’s permission: Naval: since ca. 1920. 
Granville, One merely takes it off the hook and 
strolls away. 

[University drinking terms of mid-C. 17. See 
* Tavern terms § 3, a-d.^ 
unload.—2. See pewter, v. 
unnecessary, make go all. See make go ... 
unprovoke, n. and V. Unprovoked assault; to 
commit one upon (esp. a warder) : prison : since 
ca. 1920. Jim Phelan, Letters from the Big House, 
1943. 
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unshingling, n. Removing a man’s bat. and 
rimning away with it (and keeping it): Australian : 
ca. 1840-90. Marcus Clarke, Stories of Australia 
in the Early Days, 1897. Cf. tile, ‘ a hat ’. 

unship (e.g. a grin). To remove : JMavul : since 
ca. 1910. Granville. (T. ship, v., G. 

up, V., 1 (p. 92G). The up and — form occurs 
in Ses8io7is, 1830, the earliest lecord of the v.~ 4, 
'fo copulate with (a woman) : low : inid-C^ 19-20, 
Sessions, April 8, 1874, ‘ The prisoner said, “ 1 
have up"d your old woman many a time, and 1 
\vili up her again ” ’. 

up, adj.—2. Up to specifications; esp. not up, 
not up to specifications ; hence, no good : Austra¬ 
lian ; since ca. 192r). Ik, 19-12.—3. Jn the Services, 
uj) (as in chai —or rhar-~-u])!) tiie tiai, (dc., is 
made (or eooked) and ready to he served ; or, 
others than cooks speaking, ‘ (More) tea, etc., is 
wanted ’ ; coll. , mid-( •. 19 20. 

up and down. A rongh-and-tumhle fight ; 
Cockney : C. 20. Sessions, ,Jun<> G, 1902 ; Giiorge 
Ingram, Cockney Caiialcadc, MiKlo. Ux up-and- 
downer. 

up and down like Tower Bridge. A ( Viekni'y c.p. 
date C. 19 20), ‘with scabrous innuendo, in 
response to JIou^ qnes d 'f ’ (Atkinson.) 

up-and-down man. A coal-w hip])er : Londoniu s': 
since ca. 1840 ; by 1940, ob. II. Mayhew, London 
Characters, enlarged ed., 1874. 

up-and-downer (p. 927) has, since ca. 193(), been 
much in Naval usi' (Granville) for ‘a fierci* argu¬ 
ment ’.— 2. An unimaginative, usually medium- 
]).iced bowler of ‘straight up-and-down stiifi'' 
(without break or sw('r\<‘ or sjun) : cricketms' : 
siiu'e ca. 192o. Clif (Ary, i'ricket Controversy, 
1948. 

*up and up, on the. Dependable ; ‘ straight “ in 
the crooks’ souse ; c, : from ca. 1919. Kx T.S. 

up guards and atap ! fSee ‘ Drisoner-of-War 
Slang ’,14. , 

up Shit Creek or up the creek—without a paddle. 
In trouble, esp., off tJie course, lost : (J. 20, Naval 
and, by ca. 1920, R.A.F, Sgt-Filot F. Rhodes, 
letter of Sept. 20, 1942, records the eu])hemistic 
form, as also 11. & 1'.. 1943. Also, oec., in Shit 
('reek or in Ihi creek : Sgt G. Emanuel, March 29, 
1940. 2. lienee, on a merry night-out: since ca. 

1940. I’artridge, 1945. 
up stick(s), V. See stickS, up, in the Did. 
up the chute. Worthless ; (persons and plans, 
acts, cte.) .stu])id ; wrong : Australian : since ca. 
1920. B., 1942. 

up the line or go up the line. To go on le ave: 
Navy : since ca. 191G. II. & F. Ironic on military 
sense, ‘ to go into the trenches 

up the pole ; *up the steps ; up the stick. See 

those nn. 

up the rock. In detention : Services, at Gib¬ 
raltar : late G. 19-20. H. & P. See Rock, the 
(p. 702). 

up the Straits. On the Mediterranean Station : 
Naval coll.: late C. 19-20. Granville, ‘Through 
the Straits of Gibraltar ’. 

up the way (or wop). Of women : pregnant : 
Australian low : C. 20. B., 1942. 

up to mud (or tripe). Worthless : mostly Aus¬ 
tralian : G. 20. B., 1942. (T. up to putty '{Diet.). 

up top. ‘ Flying at high altitude,’ Jackson: 
H.A.F. coll. : since ca. 1925. 

up topsides. ‘ On the upper-deck ; aloft ’ (Gran- 
Tille): Naval coll. : C. 20. 


up your gonga—jacksy—pipe I See pipe, up your. 

upped, ppl adj. Raped: low : C. 20. W. L. 
Gibson Gowan, Loud Report, 1937. Cf. up, v., 4. 

upper crust, (p. 927) : rather, since ca. 1810. 
Boxiann, III, 1821.---3. Used in Australia as early 
as 1857. (Sidney J. Baker, letter, 1946.) 

Upper deck. (Female) bosom ; breasts : mostly 
Australian : (1 20. Lawson Glassop, 1944. Gf. 
Upper works, 2 (below). 

upper garret (head ; brains) : Jan. 1790, Sessions. 
See upper story (p. 927). 

upper Roger. A young king : Hobson-Jobson : 
mid-(k 18-20. Yule & Burnell. A cctrruption of 
Sanskrit yiiva-raja, young king or heir apparent. 

Upper Tartary. The Stock Exchange; Lower 
Tartary, non-mernbers operating outsidis the Ex- 
(‘hange : Stock Exchange : ca. 1810-50. Spy, II, 
182G. The members are Tartars and tartars and 
hellish smart. 

upper-ten push. ‘ Aristocratic ’ prisoners in gaol: 
Australian (prison s. rather than e.) : C. 20. B., 

1942. 

upper works.—2. Female breasts ; low : from 
ca. 1870. 

upper yardman. ‘ Lower-d<!ek rating who is a 
candidate for a permanent R.N. commission ’ 
(Granville) : Naval : since ca. 1930. Yard in the 
nautical sense, th(^ implication being that ho looks 
aloft. 

^Upright. Highest: c. (— 1G88); t by 1820. 
Randle Holme. Ex upright man {Diet.). 

upright grand. Perpendicular co})ulation : Aus¬ 
tralian urban : since ca. 1925. B., 1942. ‘ Grand 

even tliough uncomfortable ’ ? Perhaps in refer¬ 
ence to the music one plays upon an upright grand 
(piano). 

upside down in cloud. ‘ Abbreviated version of 
“ There we were, upside down in cloud, f*ck-all on 
the clock, and still chmbing —commonly used to 
check line-shooters,’ W/(Mr R. P. McDouall, letter 
of April 12, 1945: R.A.F. operational: 1940 r. 
(See clock, n., 5.) 

upsides oL See upsides with {Did.). 

upstairs, come or go. To ascend, to gain height : 
R.A.F. : since ca. 1935. An R.A.F. Squadron- 
Leader, ‘ “ Nasty Messerschmitts.” And the answer 
came back, “ Okay, pals, keep them busy. I’m 
coming upstairs in Allan A. Michie & Walter 
Graebner, Their Finest Hour, Nov. 1940. In con¬ 
trast, downstairs is in the air but near the ground 
or, at the least, at a low altitude, as in ibid., ‘ We 
were fighting upstairs and downstairs between 
1,000 and 1,500 feet ’. 

upya ! or upyer ! Oh, run away ! ; a fig for that, 
or for you ! : low, contemptuous c.p. : Australian : 
C, 20. B., 1942. I.e. up your — : cf. entry at up 

your gonga. 

uranium, feel like an ounce of. ‘ To feel ‘‘ on 
top of the world A recently bom Royal Marine 
phrase,’ Wilfred Granville, letter of Jan. 7, 1947 : 
since niid-l94G, Ex the use of uranium in the 
atomic bomb, which sends things sky-high. 

urge. ‘ To hint (for something) ’ : Austrahan 
coll. : G. 20. B., 1942. 

urgent. Fast, speedy : catachrestic, mostly non- 
culturod : from ea. 1885. Nevinson, 1895, ‘ Eh, wo 
was urgent in my old barge, almost as urgent as 
what steam is.’ 

urger.—2. Hence (?), a confidence-trickster’s 
accomplice: Australian c. : since ca. 1920. B, 
1942.— 3. Tout for a brothel: Australian c. : snico 
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oa. 1925. Lawson Glassop, We Were the RalSy 
1944. 

Ursa Major. See Bear-Leader, the in Diet. This 
t/erm belongs rather to the sobriquets than to the 
nicknames ; nevertheless it was indubitably a nick¬ 
name among a cultured few—but not as a vocative. 

use (pron. yncs), as per. As usual : c.p. (non- 
aristocratie) : from oa. 1902 ; very ob. W. L. 
George, The Making of an Englishman^ 1914. 

use one’s loaf. To think (es]i., hard or clearly) ; 
to be ingenious, exercise ing(uuiity : C. 20 ; t'sp. 
in the Services, 1939-45. H. k P. See loaf, 2 
(p. 48H). 

used, with would. Not uncuiumon in illiterate 


speech of C. 19-20, as thus in Nevinson, 1895, 
‘ Afore the year was out, the river was fair mad in 
love with ’er, and they’d used to watch for the white 
St George on the to})8’l coming up bc’ind ’em.’ 
Here, they'd used to wateh = they used to watch. Cf. 
‘ She’d used tr) tell me we was so fond of each 
other through ’a\in’ been lovers a long tinu* 
back.’ 

useless as a third tit, as. rtterlv ustdchs; 
supf'dluous : Array : (’. 20. 

ute. A utility truck (a light van) : .Army ; since 
oa. 1930. H. & P. 

utility. (Gen.pl.) A minor part for a beginner : 
theatrical: from ca. 1870 ; ob. B. & L. 


V 


V h gradually disappearing in Cockney speech in 
such words as guv'nor : a G. 20 process. 

[Vacant Letters (initially), or Ajdueresis (s('e 
‘ Apha’resis ’ in these Addenda). In addition t<» 
that note and to the Addenda entries at safack, 
sail, sri, note esp. kinelL as an exclamation : short 
ioT forkin' 'ell f, \,v,. f*eking hell/, very low but, in 
late C. 19-20, \ery common; it occurs, e.g., m 
.lohn Prebblc's line war novel. The Edge of Darknrs.s, 
1947, in the sensibb' form, 'kinell 'J 

vack (rare after 1940) ; vackie, better vacky, A 
person, esp. a child, ('vacuated overseas or from 
city to country : since Nejit. (ca, the 10th), 1939, 
The Daily Telegraph, Oct. 4, 1939 {vack and vacky) ; 
Berrey, Nov. 9, 1940 (the longer form). Ex 
evacuee. —2. (Only vack.) An old woman : Aus¬ 
tralian low : since ca. 1925, B,, 1942. corrup¬ 

tion of ‘ ?v/f/abond ’ ? 

vag, n, A vagabond : since ca. 1090, Ed want 
(‘ Ned ’) Ward, The Wooden World Dissected, 1707 
(p. 2), ‘ It’s the New-Bnd(“well of the Nation, 
when' all the incorrigible ^’alge8 are .sent, to wear 
out Ropes ’. (Admittially the quotation constitutes 
a probability, not a certainty.) 

vag, V. To chaige (someone) under the Vagrancy 
Act ; Canadian (late G. 19-20) and Australian {{'. 
20), B., 1942. Adojited from IJ.S.A. : see Under¬ 

world, 

valve. The female ])udend : low ; G. 19-20. 
Perhaps by confusion with vulva.. 

vampire. One who, in a hos])ital, drawls olT, f<»r 
testing, a little of a patient's blood : Fori'cs' : 
1940 I . Ex the activities of the traditional 
vampire. (Atkin.son.) 

van rooge. Red wine : Army : 1914-18. I.e. 

vin rougt. 

Vandyke (or V-). A privy : Australian ; since 
ca. 1920. B,, 1942. With a pun on dike, dyke 

(p. 220) and an allusion to tho great painter Van 
Dyke. 

Vandyke !, be no. To be jdain-looking : C. 20. 
Applied esp. to men, in reference to the handsome 
fidlows in Vandyke’s portraits. Cf. prec. entry. 

vap. A rather rare schoolboys’ term dating from 
ca, 1905 and now ob. As in Arnold Luim, Loose 
Ends, 1919 : ‘ He distrusted the female sex because 
they seemed to indulge in an undue amount oi’ 
“ vap ”—as he called it—chat which said one thing 
and meant another. Maurice hated “ vap I.e. 
vapouring. 


vardy, v. To swear upon o.ith : showmen’.s . 
since ca. 1800. P. 11. Emcnsoji, Signor L/pju), 1893. 

varnish, n.—2, Sauce, coftee-stall freipientens; 
(.:. 20. 

varnished wagons. I’asseiiger-t ram cars : (’aiia- 
dian railroadmen's (— 1931). 

Varsity occurs in The Obserrafor, March 9, 1790 
vastly. As a mere svnonym of ‘ verv ’ it is a 
coll, of G. 18-early 19.‘ (11*. G. K. M'yld m Th- 
Sjuetator, April 22, 1938.) 

vaudevillian. A vaudeville ' villain ’ : jocular 
coll. : .since cu. 1930. 

vecle (strictly ri'eb) or veklc. A vehicle- 
illitiTacy : smee ea. 1830. James Grant, Lights 
and Shadows of London Life, 1, 1840. 

vegetarian. A 8]>m8ter averse Irom ‘ exchanging 
fle.sh ’ : since ca. 1925. 

vegy, adj. \'cgetabie : domestics’ : late 19- 
20. H. A. Vachell, Quinmy's, 1914. 

vent. A ventriloiiuist : mainly theatrical : G. 20. 
ventilating. That lorm of bullying at Sandhurst, 
ca. 1830- 55, liy winch ’ the untoitunatc was tit-d up 
to one of the ventilators . , . and then javi-lined 
with lorks ’, A. Mockler-Ferryman, Annals of Sand¬ 
hurst. Perhaps rather eoll. than s. (U. Adamizing, 
bed-launching, shovelling. 

ventilator is rather earliiT than the Diet, entry 
iniydies, for it is recorded by B. & L. 

VeraLynn. A (drmk of) gin : iliyming s. ; (A 20. 
{Weekly Telegraph, A])ril 0, 1940.) 

[Verbs that are s. or coll, m Ned Ward—one of 
the most, if not the most, coll, of all (A 18 writers— 
are these, takiui from liis work of 1700-24 :— brim 
(1703 ; sec Diet.), tick (to hav(' credit : 1709), pig in 
(share quarters ; 1703), knock off (to cease ; 1708 ; 
prob. always S.IA), mumble (to cliew"; 1703 ; rather, 
S.E,), tifflc up (to dress up ; 1709), S7vop (to ex¬ 
change ; 1703), dop down {one's noddle ; to duck ; 
1703) ; hucklc (to chatter ; 1703). 

Verbal phrases that an? eligible :— make a loose 
(to escape ; 1709) ; oar’.s' pipes (to sing ; 

1709), p}ass a sham saint (to be a hyjjocrite ; 1709), 
gmy one's shot (1722), saiK one's bacon (to escape ; 
1722), stand the bears (to suffer; 1703), and tie 
the noose, (spelt tye the noozc, to marry; 1700). 

Matthews.] 

verge. See ‘ Tavern terms ’, § 9 (end). 

Vernon’s private navy. A hotilla of five East 
Coast herring drifters— Lord Cavan, Silver Dawn, 
Fisher Boy, Jacketa, and Fidget : Naval: 1939 -p. 
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They were wooden ships, and so were used in the 
anti-magneiic mine operations of 19.39. They also 
did cxc(‘llent work bringing off troops from Dunkirk. 

* verse, v.; verser. Sec versing law {Diet.). 

very grave. ‘ When finances are low you w^ill 

often hear, in reply to a question, the words, 
“ Very grave ”, or “ The position is critical ”... 
merely a polite way of letting the world know that 
you are broke,’ H. & P. : Service officers’ : sincjc 
dune 1940. Kx the Alfied military position in 
May-June 1940. 

very, very. A ca. 1919-39 coll, equivalent of 
too too (see Diet.). ‘ That’s v(‘ry very ’ usually 
c;)nnotes blame, esp. for indecency. Short for, e.g., 

‘ ^'ery lujy naughty '. 

vestal. ‘ Ironical for an incontinent person,’ 
The Lmidon (iuide, 1818 : app. ca. 1810-50. Short 
for vesUil virffin. 

Vic. —(). Victoria (the State) ; Australian coll. : 
SMice ca. 1870. ‘ Tom (!ollins Such Is Life, 1903. 

—7. The P/ekers ' Phtoria ’—or the I’/ckers 
* \’alencia ' troop-carrying aircraft : P.A.F. : 

1940 -f. Jackson. 

vicarage, the. The chaplain's cabin: Naval: 
smee (‘a. 1930. Granville. 

vice-admiral (or V- A-). See ‘ Tavern terms 

* vicious. See unfortunate. 

victim. A person va^y much in love : Society : 
c.i. 1885-1914. K Ih L. 

Victoria Monk. Semen: late C. 19-20. Rhym¬ 
ing on spunk, 2 (Diet.), ivx a ehaiwtcr farnoiLS in 
T)ornf)graphic fiction. 

Victoria the Great. Anna Neagle. the film 
ac tr<‘ss : since ca. 1938. Px her playing in that role. 

victualled up, be. ‘ To hav<‘ a good turn* a.shore 
as guest of friends or relatives,’ Granvilk* ; Naval : 
since ca. 1920. 

view. ’ K.A.F. types do not “ have an opinion ”, 
but instead ” taki; a \ i(‘w ”. Thus, “lie took a 
poor view when Pert snalHed his popsie , Jackson : 


R.A.F. coll. ; since ca. 1925. Ex the aerial view 
they get of things. 

vig. Vigilance: Anti-Aircraft: 1939-45. Allan 
Michie & Walter Graebnor, Lights of Freedom, 1941, 

‘ “ Special vig,” says John. ” That moans keep a 
special vigilance,” he explains to me.’ 

vile cMd. A mild Etonian jiejorative of ea. 
1875-90. B. & L. 

vingty. Vingt-et-un: gamblers’ coll. : (I 20. 

F. .1. Whaley, Trouble in (Udlege, 1936. 

vino. Italian wine : Army : 1942 -f. It. vino 
* any wine ’. 

Violet (1), ‘ onion ’ : the usual term in the Navy 
(lower-deck) : Granville. 

vip. A very close-fisted, cheese-paring person : 
Australian : since ca. 1925. B., 1942. A thinning 

of ripe (short for viper) ? 

virgin. Exc<dlent; vitv attractive; indeed, a 
general superlative : Oxford undergraduates’ : 
late 1936-earjy 1938. Ex the idea of purity. 

Virgin, the. The Petty Officers’ Mess ; Naval: 

G. 20. Screened off, at meal-tiiues, from the \ ulgar 
gaze of the Jower-deck. 

visiting cards. See leave visiting cards. 

Vital Spark, the. Sobriquet but also nickname for 
Jenny Hill, a famous music-hall performer of the 
1870’s. 

Vits, the. A Licensed Victuallers’ (Protective) 
Association : C. 20. In, e.g., The Essex Chronicle, 
Marsh 17, 1939, where a ca])tion reads, ‘ Roehford 
“ Vits ” 

vol. Volume (of a book) : book-w^orld coll. : lute 
C. 19-20. Ex the abbr., as in ‘ Gibbon, vol. 2 

Voluminous Prynne (Diet.) is, one sees on second 
tlioughts. much rather a mere sobriquet than a 
genume nickname. 

voluntary. An involuntary and inarl.iatie fall 
from one’s mount : hunting s. : from oa. 1890. 

Vosse’s. A bell rung at 7 a.rn. : Marlborough 
(k)llegc ; C. 20. Ex the name of that porter who 
first rang it. 

vowels, three. See three vowels {Did.). 


W 


"W.C. A (’.W. Gandidafe: Naval: C. 20. 
<",ranville. ’ I'lie C'-.W. Branch, Admiralty, deals 
w ith the awarding of ''commissions and warrant.s 
W.o.s.’ers. Ov(*rseas British authors : authors’ : 
since ca. 19Hh The Writer, May 1939. Ex ‘ the 
wide open spaces ’ + the agential -er. 

Waaf. A member of the Woman’s Auxiliary Air 
Force ; since 1939 ; coll. by mid-1943, j. Ex 
the initials, W.A.A.F. JTonounced Waff, wliich 
Ls, howc\er, to be regarded as an incorrect spelling. 

waaf-hasher. A male fornicator: R.A.P.: 
1941 -f. See basher, 8. 

Waafery. ‘ The part of the camp frequented, or 
the bilkits occupied, by members of the W.A.A.F./ 

H. & P. : R.A.F. : since 1939. See Waaf. 

waafise. ‘ To substitute airwomen for airmen. 
I believe the term originated in Balloon Command, 
wliich was waafised in a big way,’ Jackson : R.A.b. 
coll, (by 1943, j.) : 1941 . See Waaf. 

waas or waSS* To run ; to hurry; to exercise 
oneself vigorously : Uppingham : since ea. 1912. 
Marples. Echoic. 


wacky. Unusual, out of the way, little known; 
esp, u'acky news : adopted from IbS.A. by journal¬ 
ists ca. 1942. l.e. not onlinary " straight ’ news. 
—2. Also, in gen. us(‘, since 1944, for incorrect, 
unreliable ’ (news) and ‘ eceeiitrie ’ (persons). 

Waco, Big and Little. The first two aircraft of 
the Long Range Desert Group : Air Force in North 
Africa : 1942-3. Ex Western Aircraft Corporation 
of Ohio. 

wad. —5. Straw : proletarian : C. 19. B. & L. 
Abbr. wadding. —6. A drink of liquor : since ca. 
1910. Humfrey Jordan, Roundabout, 1935. It 
comfortingly fills a void.—7. A (large) quantity of 
anything : Australian : since ca. 1920. B., 1942. 

Cf. sense 2 and wadge (p. 934). 

waddurang. An old W'oman : Australian ; mid- 
G. 19-20. B., 1942. Aboriginal. 

waddy, V. To strike (someone) with a stick or 
club : Australian coll.: C. 20. B., 1942. Ex the 
n. (see p. 934). 

Waff. See Waaf.—Waffery. See Waafery. 
waffle, V. —4. (Of an aircraft) to be out of con- 
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trol (usually as vbl n. or participial adj. waffiing, 
‘ spinning, losing height ’); to fly in a damaged 
condition and/or uncertainly ; R.A.F. : since ca. 
1930. H. & P.; W/Cdr R. P. McDouall (March 19, 
1946), ‘ Waffling precedes spinning ’ ; Brickhill & 
Norton, Escape to Danger, 1946.—5. Hence (?), to 
dither: Services (mostly officers’): smoe ca. 1930. 
H. & P. Cf. sense 2.—6. (Cf. 4, 5.) ‘ To cruise 

along unconcernedly and indecisively * (Jackson) : 
R.A.F. : since ca. i925. 

waft; wafty. General madness or wildness, 
lack of tact and/or gumption ; the corresponding 
adj.: Oundlo : since late i920’8. Maiples. i*erha]>s 
suggested by excessive breeziness. 

wages. Illegal or illicit or shad}^ or disreputable 
income ; as, e.g., thief’s, race gang's, whore’s : c., 
and low (mostly Londoners’) : from ca. 192.6. 

Wagga blanket. A rough bed-covering, used by 
tramps aiifl made from sack or bag : Australian : 
late C. 19-20. R., 1942. Derisive of the N.S.W. 

town of Wagga-W'agga, small and genuinely rural. 

wagger. A truant : schools’ : from ca. 1879. 
(L. Pugh, A Street \n SHb}irbia, 1895.) 

Wagglespear. Shakespeare: schoolboys': (’.20. 
Punnmg Shakespeare ; cf. WngettaJJ. 

waggon. —4. A battl(*ship : Naval : 1940 j . 

(h'anville. Short, for battle waggon. A eig.ii- 
(‘ttc : South African c. ((_'. 20) >, by 1945, also 

low 8. (C. P. Wittstoek, letter of Mav 2.3, 1946.) 

Wailing Winnie is 8ynonymou.s with and echoic- 
ally comparable to Mona : civilians only. L. P., 

‘ Air W’arfare and It s Slang ' in The Xetr State.'fmaii, 
Sept. 19, 1942.—2. In the Po\al Navy ami the 
Merchant Navy, it is the broailcast .system aboard 
ships ’ (H. & P.) : since 1939. 

waHo ! is a variant spelling of wylo I in 

Diet. 

waist tog. A waistcoat: ( ocknev : ca. 1840- 
1910. IMayhcw, 1, 1851. S<>c tOg (p. 893). 

wait. Sense 1 occurs two years earlier (1836) in 
Piehrick. 

wait and see ! To the Diet. <‘ntry, add tins note 
sent by Mr Vernon Rendall ; ‘ 1 am larndiar with it 
in earlier literature and have an impression that it 
was a catchword in the legal eliauibers of Sii lleniy 
(subsequently laird) James, one of whose “ dovil.s " 
Asquith was’ in the earlier iSSO’s ; it was, how¬ 
ever, in 1910 that V'ait and see __ > a gen. c.p. 
Asquith was himself, from 1910, often eall<*d Old 
Wait-and-See. 

waiter. A horse that, started in a race, is not 
meant to win : Australian racia-ourses’ : ('. 20. 

B., 1942. -2. Sec 

waiters. As full waiters men’s full evening- 
dress, HO half waiters - dinner jacket (a tuxedo) ; 
Soe.iety : since ca. 1930. Ivv restaurant waitms’ 
garb. 

wake-up. A wide-awake person : Australian 
coll. ; from ca. 1910. W. S. Howard, Yov're 
Telling Me!, 1934, ‘Well, I’m a wake-up; they 
don’t get nothing out of me \ ’ 
wake your ideas up ! Pull yourself together : 
Services coll. : since ca. 19.30. I.o. wake up! 

Wakers. W. W. Wakefield, the International 
Rugby Union forward and English captain : Rugby- 
playtws’ : from 1920 (first ‘ cap ’). By ‘ the Ox¬ 
ford ~er ’. (One of tlie classies of the game is 
Hugger, 1927 : by W. W. 6Vakefield and How^ard 
Marshall.) 

wakey, wakey I Wake up : R.A.F. non-coms’ ; 
since the early 1920’8. Sgt Gerald Emanuel, letter 


of March 29, 1945. Ex nursery coll. (Perhaps I 
should add that these N.C.O.s use it without tondcr- 
nesa and wdth a strongly emphasised irony, yet 
often with an innocuous sense of good clean fun.) 

waler. —^3. {Waler.) An inhabitant of N.S.W. ; 
Austrahan coll. : C. 20. B., 1942.—4. Short for 

Mvrrnmbidgee lehaler, q.v. at whaler (p. 947). 

walk. — 3. To be a prostitute on the streets . 
white-slavers’ c. : C. 20. A. Londres, 1928. --4: 
To disappear : mostly Army, as when a part of 
one’s kit has disappeared : since ca. 1910. 

walk the barber (p. 936). Elarher in Mavhew, T, 
1851. 

walk the cart. See cart, walk the in tfie Dirt. 
walk the hospitals. To study im'dicme : medical 
coll, : from ca. 1870. For a pertinent comment , 
see the leading article in The Times Lil^nirp 
Supplement, Oct. 9, 1936. 

walkabout. A mid-(^ 19-20 term as in a book 
review' in The Times of Sept. 8. 1936 : ‘ I’mb'r tic* 
title “ \\'ulkabont ” the ])idgin word for “join 
ney ” in the Wi'stciai Pacilic Lord Moym* has 
w'nUcn a book on his lab'st^ cx])cdition in his Nacht 
Rnsaura to httlt'-kno\vn lands between th(‘ I’acilio 
and Indian Oceans.' 2. A walking tour, n riding 
(and walking) tour: Australi.in coll.: ('. 2o 
Arch(‘r Russell. .1 Tramp- Hotjnl in .{nsfraha. 19.31 
3. .An out-back road . Australian coll. ('. 2(». J>., 

1942. 

Walker’s bus. See go by Walker’s bus. 
walking, go. To g<» roll on . ('. 2n M(».stlv 

Londoners’. E\ the prosjK'ctive maggots 

walking dry. A frequent vanant ot dry walk 
{Diet.). 

walktalk. ‘A eomersalional stroll' (15., 1942) 
Au.stralian coll. : sinet' ca. 1910 

wall, near the. Ill : Oxfoid I luscKsity : ca. 
1820-50. Spi/, 1825. Kx Dr ^\'all, a c('lebraied 
Kiirgi'oii. 

wall fruit. ‘ Kis.smg against a wall ' (Sinks) : ca. 
18.30-80. 

wall-stretcher. Sei* crooked straight-edge, 
wallaby, on the.-- 2. Hence, on an urban drinking- 
bout ; Australian: ea. 1890 1910.—^3. Penniless 
Australian; ('. 20. 1>.. P.)42. 

waller is a loose sjiellmg of wallah (Dirt.). 
wallop, n., 4 (p. 937). Usuall\, bi'cr; iii the 
Services, alw.ivs beer. 11. P. 

wallop, get (or give) the. To be dismissed to 
dismiss -from a job : Australian: sinci* ea. 1920. 
B., 1942. 

Walls have ices. A c.p. retort to ‘ Walls have 
curs’: since ca. J930. l.e. Wall's hare ires, with 
reference to a w'ell-known J.iond(m tirm of ice¬ 
cream iiianufacturerH. 

wally (pron. woUy) \ shock-a-lolly. (Vickm y 
terms (quite distinct one from the otht'r) for oueum- 
her pickled in brine, the second tm in being rare : 
from ca. 1880. 

Walrus. Warlus, muir Arras : military in (LAW 
Blakm-. Gf. Agony (in Diet., s.v. agony, 2). 

waltz, do a (or the : hc(‘ examples). To slide or 
skid ; (’ockneys’ ; late C. 19-k). E.g. ‘ 1 was 
doing the w^altz all the way ’ ; ‘In going along 
Russell Street, I done a waltz.’ 

waltz Matilda (p. 937). The phrase, recorded in 
1893, long antedates the song. (Sidney J. Baker, 
letter.) A jocularity. 

wampo. Intoxicating liquor ; R.A.F. ; since ea. 
1930. Jackson. Prob. ex Scottish wampish, ‘ to. 
wave one’s arms about ’. 
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wandering Willie. An ‘ escapod * barrage bal¬ 
loon : R.A.F. : since ca. 1938. 

wang, n. ]*enis: C. 20. Better whang : cf. 
whank.—2. Hence, a cigarette ; South African 
Hchoola’ : C. 20. Ex shape, 
wank, V. ; wank-pit ,* wanker. See whank, etc. 
wanks. Strong liquor : R.A.F. : einc(‘ ca. 1930. 
Partridge, 1945. Perhaps because it causes one to 
feel ‘ wanky ’. 

wanky dates from before 1890 : witness B. & L. 
want to buy a battleship P See do you want... 
want to make something of it P A threatening 
retort to criticism or insult: c.p. : since ca. 1925. 
(Atkinson.) Implying readiness for fisticuifs. 

want to piss like a dressmaker. ‘ A Cockney 
figure of speech for urgent need, perhaps originating 
in sweated-labour days ’ (Atkinson) : late 19-20. 

War Babies ; War Babies’ Brigade. A .Junior 
Training Battalion : military : 1917-18. Ian 
Milh'r, School Tic, 1935. (!f. war-baby, 2 {Die/.). 

War House, the. No : it dates back at least as 
far as thc^ Boer War. (Sec* the Diet.). 
war-pot. See war-hat (Diet.). 

[War Slang ol 1939-45. As in 1914-18, so in 
1939 45, war has considc'rably inen^ased the 
vocabulary both of S.l'i. and ol slang and other 
uncoiu I'litional English ; s(*e esp. my Words at War : 
Words at Peace (1948), alike; for general and for 
jiarticular aspc;('ts of the suliject, wlu'thc'r for 
1914-18 or for 1939 45. 

In thc'se Addenda, I’orces’ slang of the latter 
jieriod is richly--yot, inev itably, fai from completc'ly 
— ri'presenteci ; in Navy, Army, Air 1' >rce. then 
are so many arms oi branches of each Ser\ icc*, and 
HO many theatre's of wai' invohed, that it is inijios- 
siblt' to glean evc'rytliing from c'very harve.st-ticld. 
f'or a conspectus, hence for a conspective view, the* 
inc|mrc'r could d(» vorsc than consult Forces' Slang : 
lUho ~VJ45, which, published late* in 1948, has becai 
edited, with an introductory es.say, by m\.sc‘lf, and 
to which I luvvc* contributed the Air f'orcc* tc'rms; 
the Navy's words and ])hrases being the ])rivilege 
of Wilfred drain illc, and the* Army's being that 
of Frank Boberts, two men who know what the\'rc 
talking about. 

Wiltred dranville, by the way, is the; author of 
Sea Slang of the 20th Century (publishcHl early in 
194tt), to which T have ha,d the honour of writing 
the' introduction and of su])])lying the etymologies : 
in that compi-clu'iisivc' work, he has assembled not 
only the Nhn \ s slang and collocpiialisms of both 
wars, and eailic'r and after, but also the Merchant 
{Service's rc'Icvaiit tc'rnis, with the addition of 
yachtsmen s, trawlermcn’s, bargemen's, canalmen's 
and so fortli. T have bt'en fortunate in availing 
myself of Wilfrc'd drain ilk''s generosity: he has 
jiermitted me to draw ujion this dc-liglitful book.] 
warb. A badly paid manual worker : Australian 
Labour ; since ca. 1910. B., 1942. Ex :— 

warby. {Silly, daft : Australian ; (k 20. Kyhc 
Tennant, The Battlers, 1941, ‘ Uf all the warby 
ideas . . .’ E\ Scottish warhack, or obsolete warhie, 
‘ a maggot ’ : cf. rotten {Diet.). —2. Unwell ; (ol 
things) msecurc' : Australian : since ca. 190.5. B., 

1942. 

warco. A tear correspondent : mostly journal¬ 
istic : 1939 -;. 

wardo. Rare for vardo, n. {Diet.). 
wardroom joint as messdeck stew is the piedomi- 
nant post-1930 shape of the Diet, entry, ward-room 
joints as knver-deck hash. Granville. 


ware hawk ! See hawk !, ware in Diet. 
warm the bell. See bell... 
warorks I In hunting, it = ‘ Ware oxer ’—look 
out for the stiff fence. See oxer (p. 595). 
warrant, get one’s. See entry at got his crown up. 
wart. For sense 2 an earlier authority is ‘ Taf- 
frail who, in his article on ‘ The Snotties says : 
‘ The newly-joined midshipmen are “ crabs ” or 
“ warts ”, mere excrescences on the face of the 
earth.’ 

Wasbees (or Wasbies),The. The Women's Aux¬ 
iliary Service, Burma : 1942-(>. (Disbanded in 

July 1946.) 

waser or wasser. A girl: Cockneys’: C. 20 ; ob. 
Fr. oiseau, a bird : cf. bird, 8 {Diet.). 

wash, n.—6. In C. 20 c., the wash is the theft of 
money in public lavatories while the owner is 
wasliing. See wash-up, 2. 

wash, it’ll all come out in the. It will bo dis¬ 
covered eventually ; hence, never mind—it doesn't 
mutter ! : c.p, : from ca. 1902. \V. L. George, The 

Making of an Englishman, 1914. 

wash-deck, adj. Mediocre, as in ‘ vash-dei'k 
musician ’ : Naval : (!. 20. Gran villi*. 

wash-out (p. 939). In sense 2. 1. 3, ‘ jiruiting ' 
is obviously a misprint for ‘ fiainting ’.—3. Hence, 
a signal of cancellation, madi* by waving Hags in a 
downward arc, compli;ting a scmvirclc; at night, a 
lamp IS swung in a wuli*, low semicircle : (’anadian 
railroadmen's coll. (— 1931). 

wash out one’s mouth. Usually either get your 
month washd out or go and wash out your month 
(or why donH yon wash out yoni month.^ —or %vas}< 
yonr month out ?), a virtual c.]). addressed to a 
dirtv-tongued, foul-mouthed person : since ca. 191(b 
wash-up.-—2. ‘ Wash I']) (the) ; Stealing from 
clothing hung up in wash-housi's. A thief I'ligaged 
in this sort of crime would be . . . '* at tlu; wash ” 
or “ at tlu; vvash-u]) F. 1). Sharjx*, The Flying 
Sgnad, 1938 : c. : since ca. 1910. 

washers. Flaying to an almost (;mpty tent : 
circus- and show-men’s : Iroiu ca, 1920. John o' 
London's Weekly, March 19., 1937 (B. (irocker). 
Ferha])S ex wash-onf, 
washup, your. See wushup {Diet.). 
wass. See waas. 
wasser. See waser. 

watch. To guard against ; refrain from ; lower- 
class : G. 20. \V. .A. Ga]H*, Half a Million Tramps, 

1936. ' They're jealous because we won't use thcir 
lousy “ kips ”. I’ll watch getting lousy and ])aying 
eightpence for it too.' * 

watch, chain and seals. See watch and seals 

{Diet.). 

watch(-)bashe.r. See clock basher, 
watch-dropper. One who uses a cheap watch 
in a version ol th<* rmg-drojiping game : Australian : 
late C. 19-20. B., 1942. 

watch my smoke I Just yon watch me ! ; you 
won’t see me for dust, ! : a nautical coll, that is 
virtually a c.p. : lati; C. 19-20. Ex the smoke; of 
a departing steamer. 

watch-works. {See ‘ (Canadian ’. 
watchieor-y. A watchman : coll.: ca. 1810-40. 
W. T. Moncrieff, To7n and Jerry, 1821 {-y). 

watchkeepers’ union, the. Junior Officers of the 
Watch : Naval: since ca. 1920. 

water bonse. A cry-baby ; Cockneys’ : late 
C. 19-20; ob. J. W. Horsley, / Eemember, 1912. 

water carnival, the.—2. ‘ The weekly orgy of 
hosing, scrubbing and general “ chamfering-up ” 
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which takes place on Saturday in order that the 
ship may be “ tiddley ” for Captain’s inspection 
and Sunday Divisions,’ Granville : Naval: since ca. 
1920. 

water fag. That boy who, from 7 until 
7.40, calls out the time at regular intervals and at 
7.40 opens the dormitory windows : Marlborough 
College : mid-(L 19-20. 

water jerry. At a harvesting, ho who looks after 
the water-tank : Australian : C. 20. B., 1942. 

water one’s pony is a late 0. 19-20 Anglo-Irish 
variation of water one’s nag (Did.) ; water the hmsea^ 
a C. 20 Australian variant (B., 1942) ; water one's 
horse, a (_’. 20 finglish variant. 

water-plant. An umbrella : fast life : ca. 1810- 
45. Bierce Egan, Finish, 1828. 
water-rat. See black beetle, 
water-works. See waterworks {Diet.). 
water wren. ‘ A Wren member of a boat’s 
creAv ’ (Granville) : Naval: 1940 +. 

waterbag. A teetotaller ; a temperance fanatic : 
Australian : since ca. 1!)20. B., 1942. 

Watson. See obvious, my dear Watson ! 
wattle, v.i. To drink (an mtoxieant) : C. 20. 
Ex ‘ What'll you have ? ’ A certain Oxford eollcgi* 
has its Watling Club. 

Waves, ^k)luntee^ ^ Wrens ’ of the American 
Navy : since early 1942. H. & B. Ex the initials. 

wavy navy, the (p. 941) ; better with capitals. 
Granville, - When the first uniform was issued to 
the Reserve, the three whiUi ta])e8 on the jean 
collar were wavy to distinguish them from the 
Active Service rating. To-day, only R.N.V.R. 
officers have wavy lace on their sleeves.’ 

wax, n.—2. An impression in wax : coll. ; since 
o.i. 1870. Sessions, Aug, 1879. 

*wax, V. To have one’s c\e on; to spy out: 
c. : from ca. 1890. (’larence Rook, The HooUijan 
Nights, 1899, cracksman loquitur : ‘ There’s a 'ouse 
I’ve ’ad waxed for about a week.’ 

wax (something) up. To ^ mess ’ up; low 
('oekney : 1899, (’. Rook, The Hooligan Nights, 

‘ “ Didn’t I never tell you ”, he said, “ how we 
waxed things up for that butcher 
waxy.— 4. Short for waxy-homey (p. 941), which 
prob. dates since ea. 1880. (B. H. ETrierson, 1892.) 

—5. Hence, an equipment repairer : Army: 1939! . 

way ?, are you in my. ’ A c.p. reminder of 
egotistical obliviousness ’ (Atkinson) : since ca. 
1925. 

*way, that (sense 1 in Diet.) ; this way. Crooked ; 
criminal, engaged in crime : c. ; from ca. 1910. 

way of life, the (p. 942). Earlier in The London 
Guide, 1818. 

way up, the. See up the way. 
wazzums ; or w., then. Were you [e.g. hurtj, 
then ? : jocular: C. 20. Ex baby talk. t’f. 
diddums in Did. 

we do get them ! See if you can tell me ... 
we must press on regarffiess. A c.p. form of 
press on regardless. 

we want eight and we won’t wait ! A c.p. of 

1909 when eight dreadnoughts were demanded for 
the Royal Navy. 

wea-bit. See Yorkshire way-bit in the Diet. 
weak. Tea : coffee-stalls’ and low coffee¬ 
houses’ : from ca. 1860. B. & L. 

weapon. Benis; esp. among workmen: late 
G. 19-20. It has the best of precedents : see my 
Shakespeards Bawdy. 

[Weapons in early C. 18, as represented by Ned 


W’ard :—A gun was a kill-devil (1703) ; a sword 
a rip (1700; spelt ripp). A blow was called a 
wherret (1703). Matthews.] 
wear a head. To be intelligent; to ])osfle8s much 
sense: ca. 1815-00. Boxiana, HI, 1821. 

wear it !, I won’t. I won’t tolerate (or, suffer) 
it ! : Cockneys’ ; 20. In the Srreicf.'i, esp. iu 

1939-45, wear it — to agree to, to accept it. Jack- 
Hon. P’x wearing—or refusing to wear—shoddy 
clothes. 

wear one’s hair out against the head of the bed. 

A jocular exjilanation of ‘ thinness on to[> ' : (J. 20. 
implication of abundant sexual intercourse. 

*wear the gaiters. To bo a convict: c.: C. 20. 
F. D. Sharpe, The Flying Squad, 1938, ‘ Gonvicts 
Avear bn^eches and cloth gaiters, Avhdt- .short-term 
prisoners wear trousers ’. 

wear the kilt. To be the passive ^lai tuer in male 
piTvemion : euphemistic : (’. 20, 

Weary Willie and Tired Tim. Two tr.iiiqia, vsp. 
if they resemble the famous cartoons . since ca. 
1930.—2, Hence, lazv, loaling males . coll. ; since 
ca. 1935. 

weather, under the. Sec under . . . 
weather-breeder (p. 942). Stdl m d.dly usi* m 
Sussex, meaning a fine day leading umloubtcdly ti) 
a wet one. Reference in Ki])ling'8 Fuck of Pool 's 
Hill, ‘ The Conversion of St Wilfrid ’; F. W. Thomas, 
letter of 1942. 

Weatherall (or -ell). See Wetherall. .. 
weaver, I’m a doll’s eye. Si ts weaving leather 
aprons {Did.). 

weaving, get. (Usually in im]»er;itive.) Since 
1939, if H. & }\'s explanation b<‘ correct. See get 
cracking. ‘ Refers to the ’planes \vhich cncle 
round a formation to protect the real trom sui-yirist' 
attack,’ H. & B.; Jackson, ‘ “ Weavin;: ” is a 
flying expression meanmg a formation or llight in 
which the aircraft wi ave in and out ot (“ach other's 
paths ’ : if this exjilanation be the right one (and 
1 think it is), then prob. the phra.S(i dates Iroui the 
1920’8. 

web foot. - 2. Hence (?), ‘any ratuig who.se poit 
Division is Devonport,’ Granvilh* : Naval G. 29. 

Wedding Cake, the. ‘ The N u toria Memonal (in 
front of Buckingham Palace),’ Herbert Hodg(% 1939 : 
London taxi-dm ers' : since ca. 1919. Shape and 
ornament. 

wedding kit. Genitals : mostly Army and Air 
Force : since ea. 1918. 

wedge, V. To hit (someone) hard : North 
Country minors’ : C. 20. Ex driving-in a Avedge. 

"^wedges. Cards cut narrower at one end than 
at the other, for the puqioso of cheatmg : card- 
sharpers’ c. : from ca. 1880. (J. N. MaskeJyne, 

Sharps and Flats, 1894.) 

wee Danny. A glass of Aitkin's ale : J^'.-dkirk : 
since ca. 1930. Ex Mr Dan Robert.son, J.B., ior 
many years the head breAver of Messrs James Aitkin, 
The Falkirk Brewery, 

Wee Ellen. The Rt Hon. Ellen W'llkmson (f 
1947) : since ca. 1935. 
wee Georgie. See any wee Georgie. 
weed, bitter. See bitter weed, 
weed on, have a. To have a ‘ grouse ’ ; to be 
grumbling: Naval: since ca. 1920. Granville, 
weejee. See wee-jee {Did.). 

Week-End Air Force, the. The Auxihary Air 
Force : R.A.F. coll.: since 1925 (year of its ineeji- 
tion). Jackson. Only at week-ends could most 
of these selfless fellows do their flying. 
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week-ender. —3. Hence, a week-end cottage or 
ahack : AuKtralian coll. ; C. 20. B., 1942. 

week than a fortnight, rather keep you (for) a. 

A c.p. formula directed at a hearty eater : since 
ca. 1870. 

weeno. Wine : (Janadian carnival s. : C. 20. 

1. e. a blend of ‘ ?nne ’ -\- Tt. ‘ \ino ’ (pron. ‘ vee7io ’). 
weepie, weepy. A sentimental moving-picture : 

coll. ; from <‘a. 1930. Of. weeper, 3 (in Diet.). 

weevil bo'sun. The same as jam bo’sun. Gran¬ 
ville. 

wei^h into (someone). To attack; to punch 
vigoronslv . Ausl.ralian sporting : since ca. 1910. 
B., 1942. Tx the boxers’ weinkhni-in before a 
tight. 

*weigh off. To sentence (someorud to imprison¬ 
ment ; c. simt ca. 1920. Daily /^'rpiess, March 

2. ^), 1938. 01. 

weighed off, get. To be jmnished or severely 
repnmandf'd : Tsiaval : since ca. 1910. H. 1’. 

()c{‘. shortoned to fy t ivf ighrd {W/Odr B.. 1’. McDouall, 
March 17, 194.-).' 

weight, give a. See give a weight, 
weight ?, have you got the. 1 >o you under¬ 
stand ? : Naval c.]). : since ca. 1930. Granville, 
weight off one's behind—mind. See load off . .. 

(two entnoa 

well-bottled. 'J'lpsy ; Services (mostly ofliciTs’) 
Huiei! ca. 1920. H. 1’. 

well-breeched. Hich : ca. 1810 00. See quot’n 

at Tip Street . . . 

well firmed. ' I’erlVct m the ‘“business” and 
words’; tlu‘al,ncal : from ca 1870. B. & L. 

well-gone, m the ‘ infatuated ' nuance (p. 944) : 
Australian b\ ca. 1920. B., 1942. 

well, Joe, what do you know ? A derisive c.p. 
a<ldrcssed to anyone named Joe : common in the 
Tonies, ca. 1939 40. Tx well, what . . . (below). 

well put-on. (Of a male iierson) well turned- 
out ; well-dress«‘d : lower-class (dasgow coll. : from 
e.i. 1890. MaeArthur Si Long, ‘ Terhaps there may 
be soim‘ as.soeiataon of ideas beiueen slumland's 
passion for smoothed and glistening ero])s [of hairj 
and its general t«Trii for a smart api>earanee.’ Also 
iu eomj)ara(ive and supm’latu e. 

well, what do you know ! A e.p. expressive of 
ineredulous surprise : New Z(*aland (and elsewhere); 
since ea. 1918. L., 1941, 1942. 

Welsh.—2. See ‘ Ta\erri terms § 3, c. 

Welsh Wizard, the. A C. 20 niekname of the 
late Pvt Hon. David Lloyd George. 

welt. To punch or strike (someone) ; Australian : 
(' 20. B., 1942. Lx II., 2 (p. 945). 

Welwyn. Nickname for a slow or lazy^ fellow : 
Tv.A.T. . 1941 . ( f. take your finger out. 

wem. A ^^Irelcss and electrical mechanie (as a 
‘ trade ’) : L.A.P. : since ca. 1935. Sgt Gerald 
Lmaniu'l, letter of March 29, 1945. E\ the abbr. 
W'.FJ.M. or ]V/D M. 

we’re winning. e arc getting on well : c.p. : 
1942 T. Also as ‘an evasive stock answer to 
How're wi* getting on ? ” or “ How goes it ? ” ’ 
(Atkinson). 

Western, the. The Atlantic Oc<vui : nautical 
coll. : late C. 19-20. W. A. Gape, Half a 3Iilli(m 
Tramps, 1931;. See Western Ocean relief in the 
Diet. 

Western Front, all Quiet on the ; all quiet in the 
Shipkft Pass. c.pp. reap, of 1917 -1- and 1915-16. 
The former arose ox journalistic comment on 
ollicial communiques, but was suggested by the 


latter, which alludes to Verestchagin’s cartoons of 
a Russian soldier’s being gradually buried in falling 
snow. 

Westminster Abbey ; often merely Westminster. 
Shabby : rhyming : since ca. 1880. 

Westminster’s Palace of Varieties. ‘ Sarcastic 
name given to tlm Admiralty by officers serving in 
sea-going ships,’ Granville : Naval : G. 2({. 

Westralia ; Westralian. Western Australia; 
We.sterii Australian : Australian coll. : late G. 
19-20. B., 1942. 

wet, n., 3 (p. 945). Rather, late G. 19-20, at 
the J’ublie Schools ; so, too, for the adj., 7. 

wet, all (p. 945). Also, by 1935, Airstraliaii; 
the iiredomiiiating Australian sense is ‘ very 
foolish, or very stupid ’ ; B., 1942. Ex wet, adj., 7 
(Diet.). 

wet, talk. See talk wet. 

wet a stripe. To celebrate a messmate’s ])ro- 
motion ; Naval (Wardroom) : ('. 20. Granville. 

wet arse and no fish, a. A fniith*ss (piest or 
errand ; coll. : late (\ 19 20. 

wet as a scrubber. ’ An ineahailably stupid 
rating ’ (Granville) ; Naval : since ca. 1930. I.e. 
as a scrubbing-brusJi. 

wet bobbing. Sec* dry bobbing, 
wet dream. —2. ILuiei*, a dull, stupid person ; 
Public Schools’ : late G. 19-20. ‘ “ He’s a frightful 

wet; he’s an absolute wet dream : he’s so wet 
that he jiositivelv drips : oli him, he drips ! ” 
((dilton, 1914, and T should think all schools since 
the beginning ol‘ time) ’ : thus a valued correspon¬ 
dent. 

wet fish, better than a slap in the belly with a. 
Sec better than a slap . . . 

wet one. A loose breaking of wind : prob'tarian : 
late G. 19 -20. 

wet one’s neck. See wet the neck (below), 
wet one’s props—one’s tapes—one's third (tape). 

To eelebratii promotion to Leading Aircraftman - 
Gor])oral—Sergeant—by buying drinks all round : 
R.A.F. : since ca. 1925. Sgt G. Em.uiuel, March 29, 
1945. See wet, v., 2, on p. 945, and props and 
tapes. 

wet ship. ‘ A ship whose wardroom has a great 
drinking reputation,’ Granville : Naval : G. 20. 

wet shirt. A wetting : Naval : G. 20. Gran¬ 
ville. Gf. Saltashluck (p. 724). 

wet the baby’s head. To celebrate a child’s 
birth : since ea. 1870. (B., 1942.) 

wet the (or one’s) neck (p. 946). Also, merely 
to take a drink of liquor; Box tana, TV, 1824 
(. . . one's . . .). 

wet trance, in a. Bemused ; abstract<'d : low : 
late 19-20. Ex wet dream (p. 946). 

Wetherall (or -eU) in command. General. A 
military c.p. applied to inclement weather’s pre¬ 
venting a parade : from ca. 1880 ; extremelv ob. 

B. & L. 

wetter, 2 (p. 946). Also Public Schools’; indeed, 
orig. and still so. 

whack, n.—9, A pickpocket : Anglo-Irish c. : 

C. 19. ‘A Real Paddy Life in London, 1822. 
Of. strike, v., 1 (p. 839). 

whack, out of. Not working properly; ‘ off 

colour ’ : G. 20. ‘ His mind’s out of whack ’ ; 

‘ Our wireless is out of whack 

whack up, V.—7. (Ex sense 3 : p. 946.) To 
increase the speed of (e.g. a ship) : since ca. 1910. 
‘ He heard . . . the skipper’s voice . . . howling to 
somebody to “ whack her up ”, The tug seemed 
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to leap suddenly forward,' Manning Coles, The 
Fifth Man, 1946. 

Whacker. Nickname bestowed on men surnamed 
Payne : esp. in the Navy : C. 20. Granville. 

whacko I Splendid ! Good ! : Australitin : since 
ca. 1920. B., 1942. 

whacky dates from the 18S0's and is recorded by 
B. & L. 

Whale(-)belly. A typo of coal car (= truck) : 
Canadian railroadiiK'n's {— 1991). ('avernous. 

whale into. To attack, to punch, vigorously and 
spiritedly : Australian : (J. 20. B., 1942. Perhaps 

ex (the idea behind) whale of a (p. 947). 

whang, n.—2. A piece, jiortion, share : Australian 
low ; since ca. 1918. B., 1942. Echoic : cf. 

whack, n., 3 (Diet.).—:). 4. See wang. 

whank. (Male) self-abuse : low : from ca. 1870. 
Perhaps echoic. 

whank ; loosely wank, v.i., to masturbate: 
low : late C. 19-20. Also whank off. 
whank, spare. See spare . . . 
whank-pit. A bed : It.A.E. : since ca. 1920. 
Ex whank (above) and cf. sense 2 of;— 

whanker (loc»s(’ly tvanktr). A masturbator : low : 
late C. 19-20. E.\ whank.--2. A bed : K.A.F. : 
since ca. 1925. (Jf. whank-pit. 

whanker’s colic. An undiagno.sed vis(!eral pain : 
K.A.F. : sinra* early 1920’s, 
whanker’s doom. Debility : K.A.F. : since ca. 
1925. 

whanking(-)pit. The Army’s form of whank-pit ; 
since early 192()'s. But used also by K.A.F. 

whanking-Spanner. An imaginary tool like a 
‘ sky-hook ’ : low : (’. 20. Ex whank, v.-'-2. The 
hand : low : since ca. 1920. 

what, as. As : coll, verging on sol. ; mid-G. 19- 
20 (anil ])erhaps from much earlier). E. G. Bentley 
& H. Warner Allen, Trent's Own Case, 1936, ‘ But 
t.hat 1 ilid see, sn, as plain as what I see you 
now.’ 

what a face ! See face, put on a. 
what a hope ! See what hopes ! in Diet. 
what a shower I See shower ! 
what can I do you for ? A jocular c.p. variation 
of what can I do for you? : since ca. 1925. 

what cheer ! ha.s been current in Yorkshire since 
ca. 1860: witness the E.D.D. ‘The universal 
greeting of labourers and countrymen,’ David 
Garnett in The New Statesman d- Nation, Feb. 20, 
1937. It is coll, 

what cheese is an occ, variant (ca, 1890 1910) of 
hard cheese {Dirt.), as fromage was also. 

what did Gladstone say in (date) ? An electioneer¬ 
ing c.]). : G. 20. No ])recise meaning. 

what do you expect me to do—burst into flames ? 
A c.p., deprecating excitement : K.A.h\ ; 1940 -j . 
(Atkinson.) Ex aircraft bursting into dames. 

what do you know P ; what’s the form P Army 
officers’ greetings : coll, or e.])]), : 1939 -f. 

what do you think of it P A c.p. of the isso's 
and, less, the -OO’s. An elaboration of what do you 
think (see the Diet.). The reply was I quite agree 
with you. 

what do you think that is P (or what’s that P)— 
fog (or Scotch mist) P Siic Scotch mist. Jackson 
records the form what's that—fog? ; Partridge, 1945, 
the double longer. 

what does a mouse do when it spins P ; what was 
the name of the engine-driver P 8ee ‘ Cockney 
catch-phrases . . . ’ 

what does that make me P A c.p., expression of 


disinterest or of refusal to participate or to bo 
implicated : since ca. 1937. (Atkinson.) 

what gives out P "What is happening ? : K.A.F. 
in North Italy : 1945. 

what is that when it’s at home P ; who is he 
(or she) when he (or she) is at home P I’ve never 
heard of it, him, her ! : c.p. of G. 20. Pugh. See 
also when it’s at home in Diet. 

what is there in it for me P IVhat do I get out 
of it ? : c.p. : late G. 19 -20. 

what it takes. Es])., courage, fortitude, jxt- 
severance; ability; (in Australia) moru'y : coll., 
adopted ca. 1935 from IJ.S.A. B., 1942. Lit., w hat 
the situation requires. 

what odds P is tin- usuhI post-1920 form of coll, 
(late G. 19-20) what's the odds?, what difl'erenco does 
it make ? 

what say ? Whnt do you think ? ; W'hat do you 
say to thi' idea, plan, what not ? ; Gockney c.p. : 
from ea. 1880. \V^ Pelt Kidgc, Minor Dialogues, 

1895 ; b'dwin Pugh. Harry the Cockney, 1912. 

what-shall-call-’um. A light wa>man : euphem¬ 
istic coll. : ea. 1800-70. Scott, lied gauntlet, 1824. 

what the f**king hell ! A \cry common lower- 
cla.s8 expletive : mid-G. 19-20. 

what would you do, chums P A c.p,, dal mg 
Binee ca. 1938. Syd Walker, ‘ The Philosophic 
Dustman with these words propoumh'd various 
droll jiroblems m the B.B.(b radio-]>rogramme 
entitled * Band Wagon ’. Syd Walker died of 
apjiendicitis during the 1939-45 w'ar. (E. P. in 
The Radio Times, Dec. 6, 1946.) 

what(d)jer. What do you ? ; M'hat did you ? : 
low coll. ; rnid-(^ 19-20. 

what’s cooking P W’hat is hap])cning ? ; Scr- 
vi<5CH (esp, K.A.F.) : since mid-1910. Jackson, 
1943 ; Partridge, 1945, ‘ b'rom “ What is that smell 
—what's cooking ? ” : asked so vor^" ofitui by so 
many husbands . Ado]>t(‘d from U.S.A. In 
1942-6, oltcn aniplilicd to what's rooking, good 
looking 

what’s it in aid of P Whjit’s the reason, the 
purpose of it all-—of this, etc. ? : coll. : simu* ea. 
1925, esp. in the Services. Jackson. In what 
respect, or way, doi'S it help ? 

what’s(-)0’cl0Ck. A wattlo bird : Australian : 
C. 20. B., 1942. 

what’s on your mind P What is your difficulty, 
or what is the query ? : coll. e.j). ; sinoii ca. 1930. 
Ex the S.E, sense, ‘ What’s worrying or pre¬ 
occupying, you ? ’ 

what’s that — fog P See what do you .. . (above), 
what’s the form P See what do you know P 
what’s the score P What sort of wcath(>r is it ? ; 
K.A.F. pilots’ : 1939 -| . ICx sport.—2. Hence, 

what is the latest * gen ’ (information) : Air Force : 
1941 -f. 

what’s the strong of it P What is the truth ? 
the gist of it ? : Australian : since ca. 1910. Baker. 

what’s the time P A juvenile c.p., dating from 
the 1880 ’h (but by 1940 rather ob) and directed, 
from cover, at a man whose feet are wide-spread 
as he walks. The posture is variously described as 
ten to two (o’clock), (a) quarter to three and (a) 
(quarter to erne, this last being in the Died, and 
requiring to bo dated back to ca. 1885. 

what’s thig blown in P Whom have we hero ? : 
contemptuous c.p.: from ca. 1905. W. L. George, 
The. Making of an Englishman, 1914. 
what’s this in aid of P ^eo what’s it in aid of P 
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wheat belt. A prostitute : Australian : since ca. 
1920. B., 1942. With an orotic pun on harvesting. 

wheelbarrow. ‘ A bullock waggon laden with 
supplies for convicts working in the bush or country/ 
B., 1942: Australian; ca. 1820-70. 

wheels, your tongue runs on. See tongue is well 
hung {Did.). 

wheels down ! flet ready ; esp., ready to leave 
train, tram, bus : R.A.F. : since ca. 1937. 11. & B., 

* Taken from the lowering of the undercarriage . . . 
necessary to enable a modern ’i)lane to make a good 
landing 

wheeze, n., 1 (p. 949). The nuance, ‘ a circus 
clown’s joke ’ : Nov. 10, 1861, All the Year Round. 
*wheeze, V., dates from ca. 1880 ; it is in B. & L. 
wheeze, crack one’s. To s]ieak one's patter: 
circus clowns’ : mid-(/. 19-20. Source as for 

wheeze n., 1. 

when coppers wore high hats. A long while ago: 
Cockney coll. : (I. 20 ; ob, l.e. policemen. 

when do you shine P What time have you been 
calh'd for ? : ('ariadian railroadmen’s (— 1931). 

when I come into my Yorkshire estates. See 
Yorkshire estate (Did.). 

when(d)jer. When do you ? ; wlnui did you ? : 
low coll. : mid-C. 19 20. (T. whatdjer and 

wheredjer. 

where do flies go in the winter time P A c.p. of 
ca. i91()-30. a po])ular song, 
where (or out where) the bull feeds (or gets his 
bleeding, or bloody, breakfast). In the outback - 
nunotc country districts : Austro ban c.p. : V. 20. 
B., 1942. 

where the dirty work’s done. ‘ Ofilco, workshop 
or room where any work or Imsineas is carriial on. 
Mostly used jocularly,’ Alliert B. Pctch, Dec. 18, 
1946 ; coll. ; since, ca. 1919. 

where the monkey shoves (ooc. puts) its nuts !, 
you can shove (occ, put) it or them. A c.ji. retort 
to one who refuses to give a share or liaml over 
Hometlung : low : late (h 19-20. (d‘. stick it !, 2. 

whereabouts. Men’s underpants : Australian : 
einc(‘ ca. 192(t B.. 1942. A pun on urar-abouts. 

where(d)jer. W here do you ? ; where did you ? : 
low coll. : mid-(^ 19 20. (T. whatdjer. 

where’s the fire P Jocular c.p. (C. 20) to a 
person in a hurry. 

whid (a word ; see Did.) prob. derives ex O.E, 
ewide, a word, though influcm'ed by word il^ielf. Cf. 
th<^ d(5based American u'oid, which orig. rejiresented 
a Jewish pronunciation, 

whiff. (A whiff of) oxygen : R.A.F. coll. : since 
ca. 1935. Jackson. 

whim-wham for a goose, making a. See weaving 
leather aprons (Did.). 

whingding. See ‘ (Canadian 
whinge, whinger, whinging. See winge. 
whip, V. —4. (Kx sense .3 : p. 951.) To steal: 
since ca. 1917. Gerald Kersh, tSliyhtly Oiled, 1946. 

whip up a smart one. To salute smartly ; merely 
to salute: mostly R.A.F. : since ca. 1925. 
(Atkinson.) 

whip with a wet boot-lace. To apply an antidote 
to recalcitrance of the llesh ; men’s low : (k 20. 

whipperginnie or whip her Ginny or whip-her- 
ginny. Term of abuse for a woman : late C. 16- 
early 17. (O.E.D.) One who merits ‘ whip her. 

Jinny ! ’ 

^whipster. ‘ A sly, cunning fellow ’ (B. & L.) : 
0 .: C. 19-early 20. A deviation ex t S.E. whipster, 
a mischievous fellow. 


Whirligig. A Whirlwind fighter aircraft : R.A.F.: 
aince 1941. H. & P. By afi'ectionate depreciation. 

whisker. —2. A girl or young woman : Austra¬ 
lian : since ca. 1921. B., 1942. Antiphrastically, 
but also because ‘ she’s the caVs whuskers ’. 

whiskers down to here, have. Usually ‘ He 
has . , . ’ : a low c.p. ; U. 20, Simultaneous with 
the utterance of here is the placing of the hand 
upon trousers flap, 

whisk(e)y MacDonald. A whiskey and ginger- 
wine ; mostly Scottish ; since ca. 1920. 

whiskey racket, the. The offer of printing 
machinery (and accessories) without the production 
of bona fides : printers’ : 1945 +. World's Press 
Neivs, Jan. 10, 1946. So often made over a 
whisky offered by a crook. 

whisperer. —2. A racing tipster : Australian race¬ 
courses’ ; C. 20. B., 1942. 

whispering gill. A variant of whispering syl- 
slinger (Did.). 

whistle. ‘ To hurry away, to scram ’ (Jackson) : 
R.A.F. : 1940 -f. Ex the speed of tlu; going. 

whistlecocks. Alioriginals : Australian ; since 
ca. IHvSO. B., 1942. 

whistled. Tipsy : iipjier classes' ; since ca. 1920 ; 
then Services (esp. R.A.F.) since ca. 1925. G. 
March-ldiillipps, Ace High, 1938 ; Jackson. Cf. 
whistle-drunk (i>. 953) : Jierhaps ex the cheerful 
whistling that is characteristic of the drunk. 

whistler.^ —7. ‘ A high-(‘X})losive bomb as it des- 
ci'iuls ’ : civilian (1940) and Services (1939). 
H. & P. Cf. screamer, 6 .—8. As in the following 
quotation from The Weekly Teh graph, Fel). 28, 
1942 :—‘ The war has brought into being many 
nicknames, winch often mystify the uninitiated. 
Thus, women railway porters are kno\\Ti as 
“ whistkus ”, female bus conductors as “ Annie 
Lauries ”, women van drivers as ” Gerties ”, girl 
munition workiTS as ” Sjatlire kittens ”, female 
” niilk-roiindsmen ” as “ dairy dots ”, women 
window-cleamu's as “ chinbmg Marys ” and women 
11 r(;-w ateliers as ” pouncers ”, while land-girls are 
known as ” dainty diggers ” and women employed 
in the building trade as ” kilted briekics 

Whit.— 3. Whitsuntide: coll.: late C. 19-20, 
In. e.g.. The JSiorth Wales Pioneer, May 19, 1939. 

white, n.—4. A wliite waistcoat : coll. : since 
ca. 1860. Sessions, JSept. 1871.—5. A £5 note : 
low Hjiorting : William Ilieki'v in Daily Express, 
March 20, 1946. Ex the wliite pajior. 

white-ant, v. ff’o sabotage; to umlermino : 
Australian Labour : since ca. 1920. Hence, white- 
anfer, a saboteur, and rrhite-anting, sabotage. B., 
1942. W’hite ants are wood-destructive. 

white ants, have the. To be exceedingly silly, 
oi insane; Austrahan; C. 20. B., 1942, ‘ Also 
” in one’s attic ” ’. 

white-bearded boys, the. ‘ People who establish 
immtclligiblo princijiles and prove them, like the 
ballisticians of Woolwich,’ 11. & P. : Ser\ices 
(mostly Army) : since ca. 1938. Cf. really clcver 
boys, the. 

white blackboard. An instructional film : school¬ 
teachers’ : since ca. 1930. 

white bottle. A bottle of medioino coloured white : 
coll, among female surgery-habituees : late U. 19-20. 

white hoy. A (J. 17 term ot endearment- 
reference : coll. Cf. white-haired boy in Did. 

white face. Gin (the hquor) : Australian : ca. 
1820-80. J. W., Perils, Pastimes and Pleasures, 
1849. 
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white fustian. Soc fustian 

*white it out. To starve a ])risan seiitonce: 
Australian c. ; C. 20. ]?., 1042. 

white jenny {Dirt.) occur.s m li. & L. 

White Maori. Tungstate of lime : New Zealand 
miners' : sinee ea. IHTf). B,, 1041. Bx appearance. 

white money. Sihau- money; low: (!. 20. 
Stanley Jackson, d// 1 ndif^rrvf't (Hiide to Soho, 1040. 
('i. whites {Dirt.). 

White Paper candidate. A eandidaO* for a tem- 
})orary commission in the ll.N.V.K. ; Naval : 
1040 I . Granville. 

white rat. ‘ A syeoyihant ; a tale-hearer ’ ; 
Naval ; since ca. 102."). Gr.inville. ('f. the c. us(‘ 
of ml, esp. for ‘ informer ’. 

*white sheep. A i;. term dating from ('a. IS.SO. 
( larence Kook, Thf' Hooligan Sights, 1800, ' The 
young man who walks out with [th<‘ .servant|, and 
takes a symyiathetic interest lu h<‘r (‘inployer s 
afiairs, rarely take.s a hand m the actual Ihurglaryj. 
He is known as a “ black cayi ” or a “ white shec]) ", 
and IS ihstially looked upon as useful in his w.iy, 
hut a hit too soft for the hard grind of the husme.s.s.’ 
whitewash, V.- -2. To cod w ith (a wom.in) ; (20. 
whizz, n. S(‘e whiz, 2, in Diet. 
whizz-bang.—J. ' A Fighter on the tail of an 
etK'iny aircraft,’ H. & K. ; K..A.F. : lO.HO - . 

Whizzbang. ‘ IMajor-Gem'ral Sir F. de Guingand, 
on Montgomery's stafl', is known to his .soldaws as 
“ \Vhi///.hang Daily D.rjn .July t), 1044. 

whizzer. See whizz-man {Dtct.). —2. S<*e fan, n., 
5. 

whizzuck ; usually in ])1. ‘ Whizzuck.s. Grem- 

lin.s w’hich livt‘ on the out.skirts of enemy aerodromes,’ 
H. (fe K., 104J. Fa hoK'. .See (pemlin. 

who do you think ? See think ?, what do you : 
in I>i(i. 

who(-)done it ; usualK ndiodunil. A nniiihu 
story ; a detective novel ; .i murder-slor\ cartoon • 
coll. : adojited in 1042 Irom I'.S.A., wh<*re current 
since ca. 19J4. The ]\'tiler, .Ian. 1044. Kx the 
ga]>ing curiosity and imjuirics of tin* illiterate. 

who hung the monkey. A derisive c p., mainly 
North Gountry ; 20, F.x a Hart lepool incident. 

who is ' She ’ ? a cat’s mother ? is a \anant ol 
‘ She ’ is a cat’s mother, 
who robbed the barber ? See he’s a poet, 
who stole the monkey ? Set* monkey, who stole 
the {Diet, and Addenda). 

whole — , the. All the —; e.g. ‘the whole 
three of them ’ ; incorrect eoll. : mid-(^ 10 20. 

whole pile, go the. ‘ To put all on<‘’s money on 
a solitary chance ’ ; gamesters’, anglicised ca. 18S5 
ex r.S. ‘ B. (fe L. 

whopcacker or wopcacker. Anything a.stountling, 
notable, excellent ; lienei* as an adj. : Australian : 
since ea. 102.^, B., 1012. W ith udiop-, cf. stun¬ 

ning (j). 843). 

whore-shop. A brothel : coll. : (A 19-20.—2. 
Hence, a house or flat where behaviour is dissolute ; 
C. 20. 

Whores’ Canteen, the. A certain l^Iymouth 
public-house frequented by soldiers, sailors, ami 
prostitutes : from the 1880's. Kichards. 

whore’s get. —2. A white-slaver : c., and low : 
C. 20. Gen. hoorsget. 

whore’s musk. Scented cosmetics; esj)., their 
odour when advertising the presence of women ; 
military coll. : C. 20, 

whore’s robber. See messer. 

who’s robbing this coach ? Mind your ovm 


busine.ss ! : Australian o.p. : sine© ca. 1880. B.,. 

1942. In humorous allusion to bushraiiging. 

who’s smoking cabbage leaves? A c.p. to a 
person smoking a cigar, esp, if rank : mostly 
Londoners’ : late C. 19-20. Cf. cabbage, 4, in Diet. 

why keep a dog and bark yourself (or . . . do your 
oirn barking?)^ A self-explanatory c.p. : 20. 

Wi-Wi (p. 95G), Farlicr in H. G. Jameson, 1842. 
(B., 1941.) 

wick, dip one’s. Si t* dip one’s wick, 
wick, get on (a person’s). To annoy ; to get on 
H<»moom*’H nerves : low, (’oekney and Naval ; 20. 

iriV4- =- Hampton Wick {Dirt.). (T. ‘give (one) a 
j)ain in the belly ’ (LJ.S.A. ; ‘ to gri])e ’). 

wicked. —2. Hence, expensive : not npper-clash . 
late ('. 19-20. Kobt'it Fton, The Bus Leavn for 
the Village, 1930. Esp. ‘ a wickt'd ])ricc 

wicked enemy, the. The Germans ; esp. German 
airerift (sing, or plural) : ea. Sept.-T)«‘c. 1940. 
H(*etor iJohtho in The Btigli.^h Digest, Fel». 1941, 
‘ Fashionable for a time ’. Ex tin* Press, 
wicked sod. A liar; proU'tari.m : (!. 20, 
widdle. I'e make watei . children's ; (’. 20. 

l'.\ leee-wee jtiddli. 

wide, go. To S])t'nd money fret'lv : militar\ 
ea. 1 8f)0-190.’>. Kolx'it Platebford, My Life in t/u 
.1/my, 1910. I.e. to spread onescli. 

"wido, n. A hooligan : Glasgow e. and low h. 
lat** <19 20. MaeArthnr & Long. Prol). <*\ tli * 
adj. wido (in Dirt.). 

wids, adj. (j>. 9.‘>7). ICxt.fint, e.'^p. in London 
Bobt'rt Grt'envvootl, The Sgiiad Does Out, 1913. 

wife. 2, A jump’s favouriti' harlot.-mistress 
while-.slax<*!'■;' c. : late 19 20. .\. Londros, Tin 

Loud to Btietios Aytes, 1928. —3. FiaiU'ee ; one's 
gill ; <)n<*'s mistress ; Servict'S (esj). K.A.E.) . smee 
ca 1’.).30. Partridge, 194.5. (.4. bride. 

wig, —3. (V.i.) ‘ To ])o.st a scout on the rout** 

ol flight in a jugcon race vi ith a Ik'U pigeon, to attract 
the opponent's bird and retard Ins jirogres.s ’ 
jiigtMii-laneiers’ : from ca. 1800. James Greenwood. 

wig-block (}>. 9.>7). Much earlier, ju-ob.—-as 

juigilistic 8. since ca. 1840. In. c.g., Augustus 
Miiyhew, Paved With Gold, 1857. 

Wigan. Derisive ri'lcrcnci* is inadt* also to 
Wigan Pier ; a fact alluded to in a book bv George 
OrvNcll. 1937 

wigga-wagga. A Ilexil/le walkmg-cane : ea. 
1895 1912. Ex wiggle-waggle. —2. Ili nee, j»enis ; 
low: C. 20; slightly oh. Perhaps influenced by 
an eailv ( 20 jx/juilar song, ‘ With iny little 

wigga-wagga iii mv hand ’, the jirotagonist being 
represented as walking down the IStrand ; ef. Harry 
Kamlall's gag, ‘ There is such a thing as love at 
first sight, but, young man, if you meet it in the 
iStrand, walk on ! ’ 

wigging. —2. See wig, V., 3 (.Addenda), 
wigster. See wigsby {Diet.). 

*wikkel. See dim-liggies (more fully in Under¬ 
world). 

wild cat. —3. In the petroleum industry, since ca. 
1910, thus, ‘ Indications are sought of [geological} 
structures which might act us oil traps, and the 
most promising of these are tested by the drilling 
of deep wells, known in the industry as " wild cats 
Colonial Keport No. 1930, State of Borneo, 1938 
(pub. in 1940). 

wild-dog, v.i. To hunt dingoes ; Australian 
coll. : late C. 19-20. Archer Russell, A Tramp- 
Royal vn Wild Australia, 1934. Often shortened to 
dog : Russell, op. cit. 
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Wild Irishman, the. —2. The tumatak\iru (a New 
iSealand plant) : New Zealand coll. : late G. 19-20. 
B., 1941. 

Wilderness, the. See Woods, 2 (below), 
wilds, the. Esp. in give (aorncone) the wilds, to 

make angry, to depress: Australian: ca. IHGO- 
1920. ‘Tom Collins’, Such Is LifCy 190.3. Cf. 
willies {Diet.). 

Wilfred. A teetotaller : mostly })rol(darian : <'a. 
1805-1910. B. k, L. : ‘ This has reference to Sir 
Wilfred Lawson [1829-1900J, M.P., the great tee¬ 
total champion.’ 

Wilkie is a (’itv nickname for men surnamed 
Collins: late C. 19-20. Ex Wilkie Collins the 
novelist (1824-89). See also Lottie {Diet.). 

will I buggery !—or f*ck !—or hell ! See f*ck, 
like. 

will you shoot ? Will you ])ay for the drinks ? ; 
Australian hotel bars’ : since ea. 1920. B., 1942. 

A pun on shout, n., 1 (p. 704). 

William. —3. An occa synonym of John Thomas, 
2 I Diet.) : low : mid-(’, 19-20. 

Willie. 2. F i)r this garage-hand’s term, see 
daif, V. 3. A WiixbiJI : Canadian railroadmen's 
( 1931). 

willy. See willy-willy.- 2. A ball : Shrewsbury : 
since mid-1930'h. Marples, ‘ i’erhaps yu//, hill, 
u illy '. 

willy, chuck or throw a. I" throw a fit: Aus¬ 
tralian : 20. B., 1942. Cf. American w/tinij- 

'liny. 

willy, throw a. See prec. entry and also seven, 
throw a. 

willy-willy. A whirlwind: Australian: late C. 
19-2(t. Archer Biiss<‘ll, A Tramp- Royal, 1934. 
Thus : whirUi'ind whirl - iril .. • irillic (or -y) 

■ willy-willy. Often shortened to ic///y : B., 1942. 

wimp (]>. 959). (’urrent among ('ambridge under¬ 

graduates as earlv as 1909 (R. M. Williamson, letter, 
1939). 

Wimpey. A Wellington (bomber ’plane) : 

B. A.F. : since 1938 or 1939. The Xcw Statismav, 
Aug. 30, 1941 ; F. P. in The Sew Statesuuin, 
Sept. 19, 1942, Ex J. ^Velllngton A\’impey, l^o])eye 
the Sailor’s esteemed partner, m a very popular 
series (d' comic cartoons. 

win the button. To be the best: tailors’ : from 
ca. 1800, B. & L. Here, button medal. 

winco or winko. W'mg Commamh'r : B.A.F'. : 
since before 1930. Allan A. Michie & Walter 
Craebner, Lights of Freedom, 1941 (‘winko’); 
Jackson, 1943. Fix Wing Co, a frequent abbrevia¬ 
tion. 

wind. —2. A strong liquor, prob. rum or gin : 

< a. 1715-50, Anon,. The Quaker's Opera, 1728. 
See the (juot'n at bunter's tea. Because it catches 
the breath.—3. A wind instrument ; musicians’ : 

C. 20: coll. ; by 1945, S.E. 

wind-bagger. A deep-sea sailor : nautical: since 
ca. 1880. Bart Kennedy, London in Shadow, 1902. 

wind(-)hammer. A pneumatic riveter : Naval : 
since ca. 1930. Granville. 

wind in your neck ! ‘ A pohto w ay of asking 
Bomeono to close a door,’ H, & P. ; Services (esp. 
B.A.F.) : since ca. 1936. Cf. the entry at wood in 
it (p. 963); contrast wind youT neck in ! 

wind-jammer. Sense 2 dates back to the ISIO'b. 

B. & L. 

wind-sock is an aviation term mentioned by The 
New SkUesman Nation, Feb. 20, 1937, and dating 
from ca. 1928 : coll, for a hollow wind-indicator. 


wind-sucker. A horse with the heaves : stable¬ 
men’s ; from ca. 1865. B. & 
wind up one’s bottoms, a bl phrase. See ‘ Tavern 
terms ’, § 2. 

wind your neck in ! Stop talking !: B.A.F.: 
since ca. 1937. Bobert llinde, letter of March 17, 
1945. (Jf. winding, take out of. 

wind’ard of, get to. To got the better of (a 
]>erson) : nautical, esp. Naval, coll. : late (’. 19-20. 
‘ Taffrail ’. I.e. windw'ard.—2. Also, to got on the 
right side of someone : Naval : since ca. 19o0, 
CJranvillc. 

winding, take (someone) out of. To silence; to 
nonplus : Australian : since ca, 1920. B., 1942. 

winding the chain. See keeping the pot boiling, 
windmill. An autogyro : B.A.F, : sinct? ca. 
1935. H. & P. Gf. egg-whisk, q.v.—2. A })ro- 
peller : B.A.F.: since ca. 1938. Jackson. 

windy, 2 (p. 960). Becallcd, as current since oa. 
1909 in the Boyal Sussex Begiment, by S. FT. Ward, 
Esq., who adduces the evidence (‘ Wmde Expert ’) 
afforded by the Roussillon Gazette (The Begiment’s 
journal) of July 1911 (p. 87). 

Windy Comer. Northern Germany, esp. the 
coiustnear Kiel: B.A.F'. pilots’ ; since 1939. Allan 
Michie & Walter Graebner, Their Finest Hour, 
1940 (p. 63). Gf. windy, 3 {Diet.). 

wing her. To set the brakes on a mo\'ing train : 
Ganadiaii railroadmen's (-- 1931). Ex sportsmen's 
S.F. ‘ to wing a bird ’. 
wing of a woolbird. Sci* wool-bird {Did.). 
wingCO IS a variation of wincO. 
winge, V. To i-omjilam Irequently or habitually : 
Australian : since ca. 1910. Sidney J. Baker, 
letter in The Obwrver, Nov. 13, 1938. A perversion 
—or perhaps merely a corriqition of— to wince. 
Also whhige. Hence, winger or whinger, a grouser, 
and w{h)ingin.g, grousing {g pron. df). 

winger. —3. An assistant ; a ‘ pal ’ : Naval : 
since ca. 1939. GrHn\ille. (T. side-kick {Diet.). 

-1. See winge. —5, The Winger: the (Jommander 
(Flying) : F'leet Air Arm : since ea. 1920, 
wingless wonder. An olhcer on ground duties : 
B.A.F'. : since ca. 1930. Gerald Emanuel, letter 
of March 29, 1945. Cf, kiwi and penguin. There 
may bo a ref. to Winston Churchill’s description 
i»f Bamsay MacDonald as ‘ the spineless wonder ’. 

Wings. Wing Commander : B.A.F'. ; since ca. 
1935. Bobert Kee, A Crowd Is Not Company, 
1947. Cf. winco. 

wings, get one’s. To become a Flying Officer ; 
B.A.F'. coll. (— 1939) >, by 1943, j. 

wink, n.—3. A housemaid : Marlborough college : 
since ca. 1870. See Wlnkery .—4. A sixpence: 
Australian : since ca. 1920. B., 1942, ‘ One and a 

wink ’. 

wink in one’s eye, have a. To feel sleepy: 
Australian coll, of ca. 1850-1910. W. W., The 
Detedive's Album, 1871. (Baker.) 

Winkery, the. The maidservants’ dormitory: 
Marlborough College: late (J. 19-20. Ex wink, 
n., 3 (above), which that excellent scholar Leonard 
Forster holds to bo a doublet of wench (used at the 
('ollege for a maidservant) and not, as I flippantly 
suggested, to derive from the winks she saucily 
bestow's iqion ‘ the yoimg gentlemen 
winking at you — is. A c.p., directed at some 
specified feature of the body’s innocent or un¬ 
abashed exposure : C. 20. 

winkle, n. Penis: children’s, (young) school 
boys’: late C. 19-20. 
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winkle out ; w inkling . To hunt out, house by 
house or ‘ fox-hole ’ by ‘ fox-hole osp. with rifle 
and bayonet; bayonet exercises : resp. since 1940 
(military) and ca. 1930 (Naval). The latter : Gran¬ 
ville. The former : The Peojilc, Oct. 31, 1943.—2. 
Winkling: attacks by Tyf)lioon aircraft on small 
enemy strong-points, SOO-or-so yards ahead of the 
troops : R.A.F. : 1944- T). 
winko. See winco. 
winks (p. 901) : Mayhew, 1, 1851. 

Winnie.—2. The Kt Hon. W'lnston Chureliill: 
since ca. 1914, but es]). since April 1940 : wholly 
aflfectionate. 

‘^Winter Headquarters. Devon and Oornwall: 
tramps’ c. : C. 20. W. A. Gape, Half a Million 
Tramps, 1930. 

wipe, n.—3. A blow, hit, punch : low : from (!a. 
1875. B. & L. 

wipe, V.—2. To reliise (a loan) : c. ; from (m. 
1921. Perhaps ex wipe out {Dirt.). —3. To do 
without, dispense with ; Australian : since ca. 1920. 
B., 1942. l.e. ‘ wipe oil the jilate ’. 

wipe hell out of (someone). I’o thrash, or defeat 
soundly : Australian : 20. B., 1942. 

wipe round. To hit on : (Cockney : 1895. E. 

Pugh, A iStrcct in Snhiirhia, " Garti ! I'll woipi* yer 
rarnd the marth, talk ter me . . .’ 

wire, n.—3. A wire-haired Icrrier : dog dealers' : 
from ca. 1890. {The Evening Sen's, ,1ul\ 2, 1937.) 

Wire, the. The wire fence built by Mussolin 
on the frontim* of Libya and Egypt ; Army coll. : 
1940-3. 

wire at (e.g. Loos), on the. A variant of hanging 
on the barbed wire (p. 37,3). 

wire-puller. A Royal Engineer ; Army: ('.20. 
They’re forever handling wire. 

wire-worm. A man that collects prices to n'lrr 
to country clients : Stock Ivvchange : from ca. 1890. 
B. T.. ‘ 

wireless or message by wireless. A ba.seh'ss 
rumour, a report without ascertainable origin ■ 
sinc(» ca. 1925. 

Wise Boy’s Paradise, the. ‘ This ver\ apt term 
is used ill the serxices to describe the unimportant 
jobs wdiich seem to keep so many eligible men out 
of uniform, and the places overseas to which men 
have gone to avoid consiaifition,' H. & P. (early 
1943) : eiiice 1939. A list should be published 
of all those actors, artists, authors, et al., w ho put 
themselves far (and long) before their country : 

‘ Wise guys ? huh ! ’ T’he loss of a creative life is 
unfortunate and deplorable ; loss of the nation’s, 
nay civilisation’s, ojiportunity to create, tragic and 
unthinkable. 

wise-crack now, as lor some time since in T.S., 
has a pejorative (amnotation. 

Wisehon. A Wesleyan ; Welsh : late 19 -20. 

‘ Draig Glas,’ The Ferjidious Welshman, ca. 1911. 

wish I had yer job ! I work much harder than 
you do : Cockney c.p. : C. 20. 

wish I may die! Anasseverativetag : Cockney: 
mid-C. 19-20. 

wish in one hand and shit in the other and see 
which (hand) gets full first I A c.p. retort on the 
expression of any wish whatsoever : low, mostly 
Cockneys’ : C. 20. 

wish (a person) on (occ. upon). To recommend 
a person to another : rare before C. 20. Many 
knowledgeable jicrsons think (and several have? 
written to tell me so) that this term should be 
included : but. at lowest it is coll, and I myself 


believe it to bo familiar S.E, E.g. ‘ That officer 

was wished on us by the-Brigaile.’ 

wished on, as in ‘ T had this job wished on me ’, 
i.e. foisted upon me : coll. : late C. 19-20. Ex 
prec. entry. 

wi3ty(-)castor or wistycastor (or -er). A blow; 
a punch : pugilistic: ca. 1815-40. Boxiana, III, 
1821, ‘ This round was all fighting, and tlie wisty- 
exLstors flow about till both went down ’. 

with a face like yesterday. Glum- or sulky¬ 
looking ; ill-favoured : non-aristocratic : from ca, 
1903 ; ob. W. L. George, The, Making of an 
Englishman, 1914. 

with one’s trousers down, caught. See caught... 
wivno error is a (Jockney variant (slightly ob.) of 
no error, indubitably. Clarence Rook, The Hooliga n 
Sights, 1899. 

wizard (l>. 9fl2) w^as immensely popular in the 
R.A.E. (and the W.A.A.E.) in 1939-45 : witness, 
e.g., Mary W'elsh Monks in Lights of Freedom ; 
Hector Bolitho’s article in The Listener, late 1940 . 
11. & P. ; Jackson, who jiostulates H..A.E, currcncv 
before 1930 ; Partridge. 1945. \'ia the Fleet An 
Arm, it • po])ular in thi' Navy by 1942 (Graiuillr). 

’*'wizz, the. Variant of whiz(z), n.. 2 (p. 955). 
F. 1). Sliarpe. The Filling Sguad, 1938, where also 
oceur.s wizzir for u'hizzer (see whizz-man ■ ]). 955). 

wizzo, usually (‘xclamatoiy : splendid ! : R..\.F. : 
1942 !-. Partridge. lOx wizard {Diet, and Add.). 

wobbegong. Anything notable or excellent. . 
Australian : since <m. 1920. !>.. 1912, Ironic ex 

woebegone ?—-2. A ‘ thingummy ' : Austialian : 

since ca. 1925. Bakei. 

wobbie or -y. A member of the International 
Workers of tli(‘ World: Canadian workers’: from 
ca. 1920. W. A. (Jajic, Half a Million Tramps, 
1930. In C.S.. it is wobbly oi wabbly. 

wobbler. —o. ' A soldier toadying for stripi*.'' ' 
(B., 1942) : Australian soldiers' : 1939 • . 

wobbles, the. In horsi'.y a sii'kncs.s caii.si'd by 
eating palm leaves : Australian coll. : since ca. 
1880. Baker. 

wog. Any Indian of India (not nKucly as on 
p. 903); an Arab; 'A natiyia Someone once 
called enliglitciKMl natives ‘‘ Westerni.sed Orimital 
gentlemen" and the name caught on’ (Jackson), 
via the initials : R.A.fk : sim^e ca. 1930. But 
Gerald Emanui'l goes nearer the mark, 1 think. 
wh<;n (kdter of March 29, 1915) he asks, ^ Surely 
the derivation is from golliwog ’’ ? ’ --with nd. to 
th(“ Irizzy or curly hair ; wog, indeed, is a mirserv 
Hliortcnmg of golliwog. —2. A germ or jiarasitc ; 
anythirifj: small (e.g. tea leaf floating on laip of tea) ; 
Australian : (J. 20. B., 1942.—3. A baby ; a very 

young child : Australian nui-Herv : C, 20. Also 
pog-wog, poggy-wog, pog-top, poggle-top, etc. Baker. 
Of tiled iddw'm.9 (p. 219) varii'ty of affectionate idiocy. 

wog ^t ; or Palestine ache. (Acutid diarrheea : 
Australian soldiers : mostly m 1940-2. Lawson 
Glassop, We Were the. Rats, 1944. Ex their training 
period in Paliistim; ; see prec. entry. 

WOggling. AVaggling one’s club for a long time 
befon' making the stroke : golfers’ coll. : since ca. 
1920. Bernard Darwin, Golf Between Two Wars. 
Ex waejglc -j- jog. 

worn. A w'irel(!8H operator (mechanic) : R.A.F. : 
since ca. 1935. E. P., in The New Statesman, 
Sept. 19, 1942. Ex the initials W.O.M. Distinct 
from wop. 

woman. In tossing, the Britannia side of the 
penny : from ca. 1780. Grose (at harp). 
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woman of the world. A man ied woman : coll. : 
ca. ir)8() 1()4(). S}iakos])(*ai(*, As You Like It and 
AWs Wdl 

[Women receive the following.? n. names in the 
writings of Ned Ward in the first third of C. 18. 
A girl : drozel (1714), (jifjfjlrr (more usually of a 
wanton), hussif (1703 ; gen. of a married woman 
and perha]>8 always S.K.), Malkin (1706 ; spelt 
Maukin ; prob. always S.f'.), prftiroat (1709 ; ditto), 
(17(M)) or 'piuj-Nancy (17(K1) ; in 1712 he ajiplies 
(doii'zc to a shrew, and in 1709 honest trout to a 
re.speetabli! woman (? who is ‘a good sort’); 
J^illingsgate fishwiviis he relms to m 1703 as Flat- 
Caps and iStrau'-IIats. Matthew's.] 
women and children first. A jocular c.j). on an 
occasion ol noii-emerg<*ncv ; since ca. 1914. 

WOnk (]). 903) : sincf* ca. 1930, jiredominantly a 
junior imdsliifirnan. (Iraiiville. 

won’t have it, I (or he, etc.). 1 don’t believe it; 
or, 1 won't admit it : coll. : mid-(’. 19 20. 

Wood, (nlling wood, a suburb oi Mi lboiirne: 
Mclhonrnitcs’ coll. • ('. 20. 11., 1942 

WOOd-and-water Joey. A iiarasiU' liangmg about 
hotels; Australian; ca. 1880 1910. 11. &. L. 

wood merchant. A sidlcr of lucilcr matches : 
London streets’ : ca. 1870-1912. Ibid. Sujier- 
bcded by timber merchant (Dirt.). 

wood on, have the. ‘ To have an advantage over 
.‘-oiiM'oiM' ' (11., 1941) : New Ziailand : smci'ca. 1920. 
b.itlK'r ihyinmg have the goods on or the game' 
(d bowls. 

wood-spoiler is in the Navy applied rath -r to the 
caria'iiter’s mate, who is also t'Crnu^d ifiij>pj/ chap : 
\\ itness “ TadVail ’. 

Woodbine Willie. The llev. Willunu Studdert 
Kennedy; luilitary in 1914 IS; hence gen. Con¬ 
trast Teddy Woodbine in Jhet. 
wooden fit is naorded earlier by FI. k L. 
wooden hill, the. Tlie stairs ; es]). (go) up the 
voodrn hill to liidford(shire) ; • lower-middli* and 
ujiper working classes' : niid-{’. 19-20. 

wooden set-too. Anglo-lrisli ((', 19) for wooden 
Burtout (Dirt.) : Win (.'-arleton, liorythc Uorfr. 1845. 

Wooden Shoes. Those ^\llo favoured (ather 
rretender, hence l^h-aiice : ca. 1712-50. With a 
])mi on sabots. ‘ Here m England, two hundred 
years ago, when the “ Jew' Hill ” was before Harlia- 
inent, tin* w'alls were chalked with the words “ No 
•lew's.—.\o Wooden Slioe.s ”... rhyming slang. . . . 
Wooden Shoes iiuiJied ” fon igners ”—people who 
w'oni sabots,’ .Julian Eranklyii in The Leader^ Jan. 
1939. The Hill was passcal m the year 1753 : see 
l^ecil Koth, A Jev'ish Book of Days (1931), p. 92. 

woodentenpennycases. Sabots: Anglo-French: 
ca. 181.5 50. David Carey, Life in Baris, 1822. 
lleie, rases encasers. 

woodener of five. A fist : AuslTaban low : since 
ca. 1910. H., 1942. Cf. bunch of fives (p. 108). 

Woods.-2. The IF oods (or the w-). The lava¬ 
tories : Marlborough (5jllege : since ca. 1870. ‘The 
lavatories were originally by the Mound behind 
the College, in the part now known as “ the 
Wilderness ” (L. W. Forster). 

woof. ‘ To eat fast (from “ to wolf ”),’ Jackson : 
R.A.F. : since ca. 1925. —2. Hence (?), ‘ to open 
the throttle quickly ’ (ibid.) : since ca. 1930. 

wooflts, the ; esp. get the ivoofits, to be moodily 
depressed : from ca. 1910 ; ob. ? = woeful Jits. 

wool, have (someone) by the. By infatuation to 
control: Australian : C. 20. Baker, 
wool, in the ; out of the wool. (Of sheep) about. 


or soon, to be shorn ; haA'ing only just been shorn i 
Australian coll. : C. 20. B., 1942. 

wool, tie one’s. See tie one’s hair (Diet.). 
WOOl-classer. A sheep-biting dog: Australian 
jocular: since ca. 1910. Baker. A wool-classer 
“ pecks at ’ the wool he classifies. 

wool-grower. The head : pugilistic : ca. 1840- 
90. Augustus Mayhew, Baved With Gold, 1857. 

wool-hawk. A skilful shearer : Australian : C. 
20. Baker, blx the habits of that bird. 

wool is up ; wool is down. 'Times are good ; 
times are bad ; rural Australian c.pp. (coll., not s.): 
from ca. 1880 ; slightly ob. B. & L. In reh'rence 
to the price of wool, which is the staple product of 
Australia. 

Woollies. See WooUy’s. 

woollies. Wtiollen underwear : domestic coll. : 
l:it(‘ C. 19 20. 

Woolloomooloo French ; — Yank. A Sydney 
\'outh that apes the Fnmeh or the Americans : 
Sydneyites’: 1940 +. B., 1942. 

woolly, n.—2. A sheep : Australian ; late (J. 19- 
20. B., 1942. 

woolly-headed, go at. To attack furiously, most 
vigorously, very rashly : Austr.dian : C. 20. Baker. 

woolly-headed boy. A favourite : tailors’ : from 
ca. 1800 . B. & li. (3. white-headed boy (Diet.). 

Woolly’s or Woollies. A VVoolworth's store : 
since ca. 1910. (Jf. Marks. 

Woolworth marriage or wedding. A fictitious 
one, as feigned by the ^vcek-eml couples that buy 
a ‘ wedding-ring ’ at ‘ W'oollv s ’ : coll. : sinc-e ca. 
1925. 

wooney or woony. Mot hei ; darling : nursery 
and young children's: (?) mid-(.'. 19 20. (Atkinson.) 
ITob. a two-year-old's attmiipt at mother. 

WOOp-WOOp pigeon. A kookaburra Australian: 
since ca. 1920. B., 1942. Sec woop-WOOP (p. 9fi4). 

Wop (p. 9(>4). Ratlu'f, since the luirly 1920’s. 
It occurs in W. L. George, The Triumph of Gallio, 
1924. Kx Sp. guapo, ' a dandy ’—via )Sicilian 
dialect. In A. Tram, Courts, Criminals and the 
i'amorra, 1912, we read, ‘There is a society of 
criminal young men in New York C3ty, who are 
alnuKst the exact counterpart of the Apaches of 
Haris. They are known by the euphonious name 
of” Waps ” or ” Jacks ”, These are young Italian- 
Americans who allow themselves to be sujiiiorted 
by one or two w'omen, almost never of their own 
race . . . They form one variety of the many gangs 
that infest the city.’ 

wop. A wireless opiaator : R.A.F. : since ca. 
1930. Sgt-Hilot F. Rhodes, lefter of .Sejit. 20, 1942. 
Fx the abbr., W/Op. 

wopag. ‘ An airman of the trade of wireless 
operator/air gunner,’ Jackson ; R.A.F. : ca. 1937- 
43, then ob. IC.x the unofficial abbr. W.Op/A.G., 
the official one being W/O/AG. 
wopcacker. See whopcacker. 
word up. To warn, advise, ‘ tip off' ’ : Austra¬ 
lian ; since ea. 1925. B., 1942. 

work.—5. To steal : e. : mid-C. 18-‘20. B. & L. 
Ex sense 2.—fi. V.i., to })ly one’s trade of prosti¬ 
tution : white-slavers’ e. : C. 20. Albert Londres, 
1928. 

work a dead horse (New Zealand); ride the dead 
horse or work off the dead horse (Australian). 
Variants of work for a dead horse, q.v. at dead horse 

(p. 210). 

work a fl^er. See flanker, play a. 

work a slinter. To play a mean or illicit trick ; 
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tell a false story : Australian low : C. 20. B., 1942. 

See gchlenter, (p. 7:^2). 

work a swindle. To acoomplish something by 
devious or irregular means : R.A.F. ; since ca. 1930. 
Jackson. See work, 2 (j). 964), and swindle, 4. 

work like a bastard. To work very hard : low 
coll. : 0. 20. (Atkinson.) Here, lUf a bastard 

merely connotes uji ex])Ietive energy, 
work one’s bot. See bot. 

work the pea. ‘ To swindle one's employer by 
skilfully appropriating small sums off the takings at 
the bar of a public-house, alludmg to a conjuror’s 
trick ’ ; barmen's : from ca. 1S60. B. & L. 

*WOrk the rattle. (Gen. as ybl n. or as ppl a<lj.) 
I'o iipcrate, as a prolessional thief, on the trains ; 
c, : from ca, 1H90. (T/ic yorkshire Post, latish 
May 1937.) 

work the spread. ►See spread, n., lo, in Diet. 
worker. A draught hullock : Australian coll. : 
since ca. 1870. B., 1942. 

working by. Work on the wharves or from wharf 
to ship : stewards’ coll. : ('. 20. W. A. Gape, Half 
a Million Tramps, 1936. 

♦workman. A Juofcssjonal gambler : gamblers' 
c. : ca. 1800-50. J. J. Stockwell, The Greeks, 1817. 

works, get on (someone’s). To irritate, to 
infuriate ; Australian low ; (’. 20. B., 1942. 

♦works, give the. To beat up; to kill: c.: 
adopUid ca. 1930 from V.S.A. Gerald Kersh, 1938. 
(See IJnderumid.) —2. Ibrnce, to address a politie<il 
meeting: tub-thumpers’: snua*ca. 1936. I’erhap.s, 
however, ex ‘ ^reworks \ 

♦works,the. A convict, establishment: prisoners' 
c. : from ca. 1870. B, & L. Contrast the Works 
(Diet.). 

Works and Bricks. The Air Ministry W'orks 
Directorate : Air Koi’C(; coll. : since ea. 1920. 
Jackson. A variant is Hurls {and Mortar). 

worm-eater dates from the 1880’s and is recorded 
by B. & L. 

worms, give (someone) the. An Amstralian 
synonym of works, get on. Baker. 

worms, have one for the. To take a drink of 
liquor; since ca. 1880. J. J. Comiington, Truth 
Comes Limping, 1938. J<]x jocular pretext of 
medicinal use. 
worret. See worrit (Dirt.). 

Worry and Grumble. A taxicab compniy 
{\\\ & G.) ; from ca. 1910 ; slightly ob. 
wors’n. Sec worsen (D/rY.). 

Worst End, the. The West Knd (London) : 
among those who (e.g. waiters, taxicubiuen, ‘ con.' 
men, whores) go there for profit rather than 
})leasure ; from ca. 1928. l.e. worst lor the 
pleasure-seckfTS. 

wotcher ! is the predominant Cockney shape, in 
C. 20, of u'hat cheer! as a greeting : coll, 
would followed by used. See used, 
wouldn’t it ! Short lor wouldnU it make you sick?, 
angry : Australian c.p. : since ca. 1925. B., 1942. 

♦woune is Randle Holme’s form of won, stolen, 
wowser (p. 966). Adopted, ca. 1925. by New 
Zealand. (R. G. C. McNab in The Press, Christ¬ 
church, New Zealand, April 2, 1938.) 

wrap rascal (p. 966). Half a century earlier in 
The London Evening Post, 1738. 

wrap up, usually in imperative. To cease talking; 
also, stop making a row or a noisy fuss : Services : 
since ca. 1930. Grenfell Finn-Smith, in list com¬ 
municated in April 1942 ; H. & P., 1943. Prob. 
ex wrapping up preparatory to cold-weather 


departure.—2. See wrapped-up (below).—3. To 
crash-land (an aircraft) : R.A.F. : since ca. 1938. 
Jackson, ‘ Thus, “ Fm afraid I've wrapped her up,, 
sir ” '. l.e. to cause to fold up. 

wrapped(-)up. —2. Carefully arranged; carefully 
prepared ; entirely in order : Services : since ea. 
1935. H. & P. ‘ Don't worry ; it’s all w^rappe<l 
up ! ’ Often shortened to wrapped. (T. buttoned 
up and sewn up. 

wrapper. An overcoat, a top coat : fast life ; 
ca. 1810-45. P. Fgan, Finish, 1828. Cf. wrap- 
rascal. 

wrath of God, like the. ' The wrath of God . . . 

To my children it is just a phrase, like “ nothing 
on earth ”. I hear CUiristine and her friends saying 
that a dress or a play is “ like the WTath of God ” 
[i.e. terrible]. It semns to me to bt' one of tlu^ 
catch-words of 1936,’ Stephen McKenna, Last 
Confession, 1937 : Society c.p., bv th(‘ end of 
1939. 

wreck. A recreation ground .- tbekneys': (.'.20. 
A deliberate perversion of rec, q.v. in IJirt. —2. A 
‘dud’ boy: Public Schools: since ea. 1925. 
Marples. Fx total urreck. 

Wrecker’s Retreat, the. 1'he R.N. School of 
Navigation: Naval: (’. 20; since 1941, merely 
remimseent. Granville. ‘ This liuilding, perhaps 
the oldest in Portsmouth Dockyard, w'as di'stroyed 
by enemy action during tlie Hitlt*r War '. 

wren, 2 (p. 966) : since 1930 at latest, it has 
been j. 

wrennery. Quarters or billets ol the Wrens ; 
Services (esj). Navy and W.R.N.S.) : since 1920. 
H. & P. S(‘e wren, 2 Wren, by the way, has 
long been the official t(*rm. 

wren-pecked. Wren - lu'set . W'ren - hara.ssial : 
Naval; 1940. Granville. Foor, poor fellow! 

wriggle like a cut snake. To be evasive, Hhifty ; 
to toady : Australian : (!. 20. lb. 1942. 

wring one’s sock out. (Of men) to urinat<* ; 
jocular rather than eujihemistie : (20. 

♦wring oneself. To change om^’s clothes ; c. : 
from ca. 1860; ob. B. & L. F\ wmig (out) one's 
clothes. 

write-off. ' A crashed’plane; equipment beyond 
repair’ (Partridge, 1945): since ca. 1930: R.A.F. 
coll. >, by 1944, j. Ex its orig. sense, ' something 
Iwyond repair which must be wTitten off the station 
inventory ’ (H. & P.). 

write oneself off. To get killed, esp., thniugh 
carelessness or impetuousness : R.A.F. : since 1939. 
Jackson. (Jf. proc. and: — 

written off. (Of aircraft) damaged, esp. crashed, 
beyond repair; (of a person) killed, esp. as in prec. 
entry : R.A.F., resj). coll, and, for persons, s. : 
re.sp. ca. 1930 and ca. 1939. Jaiikson. Of. write-off. 

wrong. Silly, foolish; extremely eccentric, or 
slightly mad : Australian : since earlv 1920’8. B., 

1942, ‘ l.e., wrong in the head ’. 

wrong, get (someone). To mistake his spoken 
meaning or unexpressed intentions : coll. : since 
the early 1920’8. ‘ Don’t get me Vvrong, I mean 

you no harm.’—2. To render a girl pregnant; also 
v.i.: North Country : C. 20. Mostly among 
women and girls, as in ‘ Don’t do that, or you’ll get 
me wrong ’ (render me pregnant). 

wrong side of the hedge when the brains were 
given away, (he) was on the. He is brainless, or 
stupid, or at the least very dull; c.p.: ea. 1810-80. 
In late G. 19-20, the form is on the wrong side of 
the door when {the) brains were handed out. 
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wrought. An Australian spelling-variant of wuUa or wuller I There you are: Army: 

1914-19. Tr. voild. 

W’s» between the two. Between wind and water : wurley. A hut: Australian coll. : late C. 19-20. 

< a. 1830—70. Sinks, 1848. 1942. Ex Aboriginal. 

wuff. To shoot (a ])crson) dead ; to blast with WUSS. Hee ss. 

gunhre ; (Guards’; 1940-5. Roger (Jrmstead, 7V/.'y WUSSer dates from the 1880’s, if not indeed earlier. 

J)u^a IJolc, 1940. Echoic. (B. & L.) 

wuffler. A guinea-piece; a sovereign: late C. WUSt. Worst; rather illiterate coll., mostly 

19- 20; ob. Cockneys’ ; C. 19 20. Ci. WUSS (Did.). 


X 

X*chaser (p. 907). Since ca. 1905. ‘ TalTrail \ 1887-1905. B. & L. Ex an advertiser in The 

The Sub, 1917. 'J’be x is that x which figures so Times : using this ])seudonym and offering to do 

■disturbingly in niathernaties.--2. Ihiiiee, an ardent any sort of literary uork at unprofessionaily low 

inathematii'ian ; Naval: since ca. 1910. Granville. juices. 

X.Y.Z.' -2. A hack of all work : liU*rary ; ca. xaroshie. See khorosho. 


Y 

Y, the. The Y.M.C.A. : Services : 1939-45. 

,Jackson.) Used elsewhere since ca. 1919 . see, 
e.p.. (\ S. Areh(!r, ('hina Servant, 1940. Short for 

Y.M. (p. 908). 

ya. ^ on are ; Australian illiteracy: inid-C. 
19-20. Lawson Glassop, We Were the Itats, 1944, 

* “ Mick,” he said, ” ya me maki ” ’. But ya for 
^ you ’ 18 a world-wide illiteracy, as in ‘ ” I've lived 
wuth ya an' I’ve fought with ya ibid. 

yabby, V. I’o fish for fresli-water crayfish: 
Australian coll. : 20. Tn, e.g., Kyhe 7’ennant, 

The Battlers, 1911. Ex yabbie (p. 908), which, by 
the wav, occurs in, e.g., ‘Tom Golhne', Siuh Is 
Life, 1903. 

yakker.- -3. Eood : Australian: (J. 20. B., 1942. 

—4. Talk ; Australian : C. 20. Baker. These two 
fceiiHcs are loo.se, perverse, corrupt. 

yam, n., dates from before 1890. It is, e.g., 
recorded by B. k. L. 

yamen or yaman. ‘ A mandarin, a prefect's 
residence ’ : pitlgm : mid-C. 19-20. Ibid. 

yank ; yankee shout. A drinking bout or party 
or rendezvous at which everyone pays for his own 
<irinks : Australian: 1940 -f. B., 1942. 

yankee particular. .4 glass of spirits : Australian : 
ca. 1820-80. J. W., Perils, Pastimes and Pleasures, 
1849. 

yankee shout. See yank above, 
yankee tournament. An American tournament 
(everyone playing ever>'one else) : sporting coll. : 
since ca. 1939. Baker. 

Yanks. Cheap American magazines flooding 
British bookstalls ca. 1930-9 : coll. ; since ca, 1930. 

yapper. A Bofors gun : Army and Civil Defence : 
1940 r* It barks very loudly. 

yard goose ; usually ph, yard geese, yard switch¬ 
men : Canadian railroadmen's: adopted, before 
1931, ex U.S.A. 

yard of tripe. A pipe: rhyming: 1851, May hew% 

I; ob. 

yarker. Ear : (‘ockneys’ : late (? mid-) C. 19-20. 
Atkinson. I.e., harker,' that with which one 
hearkens. 

yarm. A rare form of yamun {Did.). 
yarra-bankers. •L<iafer8 and down-and-outs idling 


on ihe banks of the Yarra Ri\'er : Melbourne coll. : 
(’. 20. B., 1912. 

yarraman (p. 969). Obsuh'te by 1942 (Baker). 
yasm4. ^Sce ‘ IVisoner-of-War Slang 7.— Yasme 
Villa : ibid. 
yeL See yeh {Did.). 

yearling. A bf>y that has been at the School for 
three terms : Charterhouse: (120. There, a new 
boy is a new bug ((j.v. Ill DicL); a boy that has been 
at the School for a term is an ex new bug ; for two 
terms, an ex ex new bug : the s(‘Cond and the third 
are rather j. than ehgiiile. 

Yeddan ; Yeddican. \’anants (ca. 1880-1910) of 
Yid {Did.}. B. k L. 

Yehudi ; usually in J>1. A Jew : Army officers’ 
((5SJ). in RalestimO : sinei' ea. 1941. Ex a frequent 
Jewish given-name. 

yell. Beer: 1848. Sinks, ‘A pint of yell’; 
t by 1900. Short for its yellow colour. 

yellow, 11 .—3. A punishment at Greenw’ich 
College: ca. 1820 60. Sissions, 1831, where also 
be yellowed, to undergo punishment there.—I, (PI. 
yellow.) A pound sterling : e. : from ca. 1910. 
The Pawnshop Murder ' Five hundred “ yellow ” 
to pay for it '. Ex the colour of a sovereign, 
yellow, V.— 3. See yellow, m, 3 (above), 
yeflow Admiral (p. 970). Since ca. 1925, it has 
pnalommantl}' signified ‘ Captain promoted, upon 
retirement, k) Rear Admiral ’ (Granville) : Naval. 

yellow-back.—2. ‘ A gob of phlegm ’ (B., 1942): 
Australian low : (\ 20. 

yellow belly. —‘I. A coward: low: from ca. 1925. 
Ex —5. (Cf. 2.) A Central American : British 

and Americans in (J. America : late C. 19-20. 

yellow doughnut. The small collapsible dinghy 
carried by modern aircraft : Air Force : since ca 
1936. 11. & IL, ‘ It looks hke a doughnut from the 

air 

yellow fever. —3. Spy mania : Singapore : ca. 
R)30-41. How^ enthusiastically we Britons suc- 
ci'ccled in shutting our eyes to the obvious danger! 

yellow mould. A sovereign : tailors’ : from ca. 
1860; slightly ob. B. k L. 

yellow peril. —2. A trainer aircraft: R.A.F. : 
since ca. 1940. (A proper ’plane, not a Link 
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Trainer.) Jackson, 1943. Ex its oolour—also ex 
the ‘ yellow streak ’ it may display if carelessly 
handled.—3. ‘ Navy cake ’—slab cake, yellowish 
snd not notably edible, sold in the canteen : Naval; 
1939 +. Granville. 

*yellow stuff. Gold : c.: mid-C. 19- 20. B. & L. 
yellowback. See yellow-back (Diet.). 
yelper. —3. A whining fellow : coll. : ca. 1830-90. 
Sinks, 1848. 

yelper, get the. To be discharged from employ¬ 
ment : proletarian : ca. 1870-1910. B. & L. 

Yen. The Yorkshire Evening News : journalists’ : 
since ca. 1933. Of. :— 

yen. A passion ; intense craving ; esp, in have 
a yen for: U.S.A. : adopted m England ca. 1931. 
(See Underworld.) The etymology is obscure : 
there has been much ‘ talk al)out it and about 
My own guess, for 1 (‘annot jirove it, is that it is 
a thinned form of yearn. But irc6.s/cr'6’ New 
International Dictionary ('onvincingly adduce.s 
(’hinese (Pekin dialect) yen, ‘ smoke; hence, 
opium ’. 

Yenham^s. See Harry Freeman's, 2. 
yennep ; yennep hatch (p. 970). Earlier m 
Mayhew, I, 1851. 

Yeos, the. The Yeomanrv ; Armv : late ('. 19- 
20. 

yes, she’s with us ! A c.j). reply to dees your 
mother know you’re out ? ([>. 230) : since ca. 1920. 

yessir ! See yes’m (A>tc/.).— yesman. See yes 
man {])ict.). 

yesterday, with a face like. See with a face ... 
yeute. No ; not: Puncli and ,ludy showmen’s : 
mid-C. 19-20. B. & L. 

Yiddihed. Anti-Semitic ; Jewivsh : since 1934. 
I.e. Yiddiah Yiddcnfeint, itself - Yid -f Ger. 
Ftind, an enemy. Therefori*, lit., inimical to th(^ 

‘ Yids ’. Possibly in ironic contrast with the usual 
sense. 

Yiddisher piano. A ca.sh - register : Go(!kn(\v 
street-boys’ ; from ca. 1910. 
yiesk. (A) fish : Sholta : C, 18-20. B. k E. 
5rike, A hot argument ; a quarrel; a light : 
Australian low : since ca. 1920. B., 1942. A 

perversion of fight ? 

Ying-gen. An Englishman ; pidgin : from ca. 
1830. B. & L. 

yippee I An exclamation of delight : since ca. 
1930. Allan A. Michie & Walter Graebner, Their 
Finest Hour, 1940. 

yiu. A street : Punch and Judy showmen’s : 
mid-(^ 19-20. B. & L. ? ex Er. rue. 

ynork. Mostly in jlatch ijnork, a half-crown ; 
back 8. : 1861, Mayhew, I. 

yob. —4. ‘ A raw recruit; a very much countrified 
airman (cf. swede),' Partridge, 1945 : R.A.F. : 
since ca. 1937. EarliiiSt dictionary-recording : 
Jackson, 1943. Ex senses 1 and 3 (p. 971). Sense 
3, by the way, occurs in A. Ncul Lyons, 1908. 

yob-gab. Boys’ talk or ’ zipli ’ (q.v. in Diet.) : 
coster’s s., and c. : mid-C. 19-20. B. & L. 

yobbo. A post-lOlO variant of yob, 3 {Diet.). 
In, e.g., The Evening News, March 7, 1938, and 
in Herbert Hodge, Cab, Sir?, 1939. 

yock, 1, is also c. of mid-0. 19-20. B. & L.—3. 
In Shelta (where also spelt yok or yoke), a man : 

C. 18-20. B. & L.—4. See 
yog (p. 971), a gentile . ‘ Pronounced yock for 
euphony,’ The Leader, Jan. 1939. 

yonuie. A pebble, small stone : Australian: 
late C. 19-20. B.. 1942. 


Yorkshire, n.—2. Yorkshire pudding : coll.: 
late C. 19-20. Esp. in ‘ roast and Yorkshire ’. 

Yorky. A Yorkshireman (or -woman) : coll. : 
C. 19-20. Boxiana, 11, 1818; James Curtis, They 
Bide by Night, 1938. 

you. Short for you and me (p. 971) : since ea. 
1910. Gerald Kersh, 1941. 

you and me.— 2. A })ea : Australian rhyming s. : 
C. 20.—3. A urination : rhyming s. (on pee) : C. 20. 

you can always stoop and pick up nothing ! A 
c.p. remark made by a friend after a ‘ row ’ or by 
a parent concerning a child’s inttuided husband (or 
wife) : mostly (’ockneys’ : C. 20. 

you can take it from me ! You may acce})t it 
as true ; c.p. : sinci* ca. 1910. 

you can’t do that there ’ere ! and ’ere, what’s all 
this P C.])p. that origiriati'd in derision at the 
illiteracy of the old-style jiolice constable : 20. 

you can’t take it with you ! AC. 20 c.p. directed 
at one who, saving mon^y, loses happiness. 

you can’t think. You cannot imagine it ; to an 
incredible degree : non-aristocratic, non-cultured 
c.p. : from ca. 1890. W'. Pett Ridge, Minor 

Dialogues, 1895, ‘ She took uj) such a ’igli and 
mighty attitudi', you can’t think.' This you cant 
think, coming at the end of a phrase or sentence, 
derives naturally ex that yon can't think! (set*, in 
Did., at think !, only) which precedes setilenct'. 

you could piss from one end of the country to 
the other. A c.p., in reference t() the small size 
of England : since ca. 1910. 

you couldn’t blow the froth off a pint or knock a 
pint back ; you couldn’t fight (or punch) your way 
out of a paper bag. (^p]). addr(>ss«'(i, m C. 20. to 
a man lioasting of his stnaigth or of his list-lighting 
ability ; the third is mainlv Australian. 

you couldn’t throw your hat over the workhouse 
wall I Y’ou have many illegitimat(! (‘hildren in 
there ; a Cockney c.p. of (A 2(). To retrieve one's 
hat thrown over the wall would be to exjiose oneself 
to ihe risk of recognition. 

you don’t know whether (a) you want a shit or a 
haircut, or (/>) your arse-hole’s bored or punched. 
The.sc low (’. 20 c.pp. are used, tin* former to 
impute befuddlement, tin* latter to undermim* an 
argument.—2. With substitution ol won't for don't, 
both of tlu^so c.pp. are, in reaction to insult or to 
horse-play, intended to (filter or to intinndati* ; 
since ca. 1910. (Atkinson.) 

you don’t look at the mantel-piece when (or 
while) you’re poking the fire. A c.]). (verging on 
the jiroverbial) in referenca* to .s(‘\ual intercoursi* : 
late ('. 19-2{b 

you don’t say ! A c.p. indicative of astonish¬ 
ment : C3. 20. Short for you don't say so! 

you fasten on I Go on ! ; Jiroceod : non-aristo¬ 
cratic : from ca. 1870 ; ob. B. & L. 

you give me the balls-ache ! ; or you give me a 
pain in the arm—arse—back—balls—neck— c^tc., 
etc. I disagree with your point of view ; or, I 
disapprove of your behaviour : c.pp., the first, 
third, fifth being low ; mostly Londoners’ : C. 20. 

you have (usually, you’ve) been doing naughty 
things. A bourgeois c.p. addressed, C. 20, to a 
young couple wlien, obviously, the wife is pregnant. 

you haven’t got the brains you were bom with I 

A derisive c.p. : C. 20. 

you kill me ! Y^ou’ro so funny ! : ironic c.p. : 
since ca. 1935. Also, since ca. 1942, you slay me! 

you know the old saying ; the Persian Gulf’s the 
arje-hole of the world, and Shaiba’s half-way up it. 
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A depreciatory c.p. : R.A.F. and Army : einoe tho 
1 920’8. At tShai ba—])ToperIy, kSbu'aiba—there was, 
for many years, a transit earn}). (Atkinson.) 

you know what thought did I ^iee thought did ! 

,, . in the Did. 

you know what you can do ! or what to do with 
it I or what you can do with it I 1 don’t want it, 
you can ‘ stick it ’ (in the anatomical nuance) : 
since ca. 1925 : adopted by the Services. Part- 
ridjre, 1945. 

you make a better door than a window. A C. 20 

New Zealand c.])., addressed to a jjerson getting 
in the light. H., 1941. Cf. glazier P ... in the Did. 

you make I laugh ! A divisive variation of the 
contemjituous you male rnr lanyh !-. lower-middle 
class c.p. ; ea. 1905-40. 

you never did. You never did }n*ar the like of 
it ; you’ve nev(‘r heard anything so funny : 
(Jockney eoll. : from ca. 1S70. A. Neil Lyons, 
Matilda fi Mabel, 1903, ‘ My dearest Tilda. Such 
a go you iK'ver did ! Mr Appleby ])ro})osed to mo 
this afternoon ' 

you never know ! Y^)u never know what may 
come of it : e.]). : late (J. 19- 20. 

you pay your money and takes your choice. 

L.\c('|)t when literal, it is a e.}). : ('. 20. 

you ring the bell. You're ai tM!})ted by the cha]is ; 
Servici's ((‘S]). lv..4.F.) : siru'e 1939. H. & P. Se<‘ 

ring a bell. 

you shock my mahogany I A silly e.ji. (>ou 
ofl'end m\ morals) among the emjitv-headed : 
since ca. 1935 ; by 1!»4H. ob. 

you shouldn't have joined I A Forces* e.})., 
directed in 1939-45 at a comi)laint against tie- 
Service. (.Atkinson.) 

you shread it. Wheat. Se<‘ ‘Canudian’. With 
pun on .sv/id it and ,shredded win at. 
you slay me. See you kill me. 
you stick your prick ... Si e I wouldn’t... 
you weren’t bom-you were pissed up against 
the wail and hatched in the sun. This c.p., 
})rom])ted by, e.g., ‘ Ixdoie 1 was born is a })iece 
of stock wit beloved by the unfastidious male 
section of the ])roletariat. 

you won’t know . . . See you don’t know . . . 
you wouldn’t !*ck it (or rob it). ‘ Sigmties the 
eompleto ])ositive to a ipiestion or a statement. 

It's eold this morning.” You wouldn’t rob it ” 
(or ” f*ck it”),' P, M. Davison, letter of Se]>t. 2(i, 
1012 : H.A.F. c.|j. ; siiiee ca. 1925. It S.F. 
‘ And that's no he 

you’d forget your head if it wasn’t screwed on 
(properly), often })reeeded h\ forget I A C. 20 c.p. 
addressed to a forgetful person. 

you’ll be telling me like the girl that you’ve 


fahnd (or found) a shilling. An ‘ anecdotal c.p. 
expression of derisive incredulity ’ (Atkinson) : 
Cockneys’ : C. 20. 

Young is a nickname a}>pliod in contrast to Old 
to a Moore younger than another man thus sur- 
named : late C. 19-20. Fx Old Moore's Monthly 
Messenger, a prophetical jieriodical usually calliMl 
Old Moore's for short. 

young doc, the. The Junior Medical OfTicer: 
Naval : since ca. 1925. Granville. 

young gentlemen, the. The midshipmen : Ward¬ 
room ironic coll. ; C. 20. Granville. 

young one. ‘ I have been making a young on^’ 
this morning ... I have been making a truss oi 
hay,’ ^Sessions, April 9, 1845 : farmers’ ; since ca. 
1829. In comparison with a rick of hay. 
young student. See ‘ Tavern terms ’, § 3, d. 
your heels won’t touch the ground ! A minatory 
c.p., intended to deter or intimidate, es]). as a 
retort u])(m insult or horse-play : since ca. 192(t 
(Atkin.son.) 

your humble condumble. 'i'our humble servant; 
I (niysi'lf) ; C. 18. Scott, in letter of Dec. 30, 1808, 
‘ Fvery assistance that can hi^ afforded by vour 
humble condumble’ as Swift says ’. Py rhyming 
iedu})lication. 

your nose is bleeding. Your trouser-fly is un¬ 
done ; c.];). ; from ca, 1885 , slightly ob. 

your number’s still wet. A variant (ca. 1918 t ) 
of the tlumie at before you came up (p. 44). 

you’re a poet and don’t (or didn’t) know it. See 
that’s a rhyme ... 

you’re fond of a job. A C.]). to someone doing 
anothei’s work or unnecessary work : (k 20. 

you’re holding up production. Yon're wasting 
time (own or other's) ; Ji.A.F. (mostly) . since 1940. 
Partridge, 1945. 

you’re so sharp you’ll be cutting yourself I A 

late G. 19-20 e.])., addres,sed to a ' smart " jierson. 

you’ve been. Your Iironused tri}» (esj). m an 
aircraft) has been canei'lled : U.A.F. : since c.i. 
19.30. 14. & P. (’f. you've had it. 

you’ve fixed it up nicely for me ! No, you don't !; 
do vou tiuiik I'm green ? ! : jiroletarian c.p. : ca. 
1880-1910. B. & L. 

you’ve forgot(ten) the piano ! Sarcastic' c.}). 

{('. 20) addressed to one with much b.aggage ; often 
witheringly by bus conductors, 
you’ve had it ! See have had it. 
you’ve bad your time. You're timshed, you'ni 
‘through’; you’re too kite: Ik.A.k’. : 1940 . 

Gerald Fmanuel, letter of Marcli 29, 1945, 

yum-yum (p. 973) is recorded by Jk & L., 1890. 
—2. Hence, us n. : lovi'-let ters ; Navv ; since ca. 
11»20. H. & P.; Granvil'o. 


Z 


zack. Sixpence : New Zealand and Australian : 
since ca. 1890. This dictionary, 2nd ed., 1938. 
Perha|)s a })(u version of six ; but cf. Dutch zaakje, 
‘ small afl'air —2. Hence, a six-months prison 
seiitenn': Australian c. ; C. 20. B,, 1942. 

Zarp [Did.) is not an anagram hut a simple 
initials-word. 

zeck. A variant (B., 1942) of zack (above)—in 
sense 2. 


zift. No good ; inferior ; ineffectual : Army : 
C. 20. ? Arabic for ‘ useless '. (Atkinson.) 

zigzag (i». 973), also zig-a-zag. 
zing. See oomph.— 2. Farlier, however, it had 
been current in the Guards Regiments for ' vigour, 
energy Gerald Kersh, They Die ivith Their Boots 
Clean, 1941, records it as having been used in 1940 
by a P.T. instructor, ‘ I’ll soon get that }ialeness 
off your faces and put some zing into those limbs ’. 
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25izz, 11. A rest period : Services : since ca. 1925. 
H. & r. Kchoic ex the hissing and whistling noises 
made by those who fall off to sleep ; or perhaps 
coined by regulars with service in tropical countries, 
where, at night, they had so often heard the mos¬ 
quitoes going ‘ zizz-zizz-zizz . . . 

zizZf V. To sleep : mostly K.A.F. : since ca. 
1930. Kx the n. By 1940, via the Fleet Air Ann, 
it Avas fairly common in the Navy. (Granville.) 

zizz-pudding. A heav}^ suet-pudding : Naval: 
1940 -r. Granville, ‘ Because of its sleep-inducing 
properties 

zizzer. A bed : Services, esp. R.A.F.; smce oa. 
1930. Fx zizz, V. 

ZOb. Very nice: IMumtree School, Southern 
Rhodesia : since ca. 1920. (A. M. Brown, letter 
of Sept. 18, 1938.) Arbitrary ? 

■^zol or aap (or arp) ; esp. mair an aap or a zo!, 
to make a dagga cigarette : South African e.: 
€. 20. (C. P. Wittstock, letter of May 23, 1940.) 
The nouns are Afrikaans words, the former jihrase 
meaning, lit., ‘ make a monkey ’. 

Zombie. A Canadian ‘ Home Guard ’ not allowt'd 
to serve outside North America: ca. P)40-.‘‘). 
‘ After the V'oodoo cult which insists that dead 
men can be made to walk and act as if they wore 
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alive ’ Daily ExprttSy Sept. 10, 1943 (cable from 
Austin Cross). 

Zone, the. ‘ The coveted promotion zone, the 
goal of the two-and-a-half striper. If one is out¬ 
side the zone one is said to have been Gran¬ 
ville: Naval officers’: since ca. 192.'). ('om})are 
the Army’s sweat on the top line (p. 8,^)3). 

zoo tie. A gaudy necktie : Soutli African : G. 20. 
Alan Nash in The. Cape Timers-, June 3, 1940. 
Afrikaans zoot. 

ZOOks. Sweets: schooicluldren'h, esp. in IVest 
Country : late C. 19-20. Ex dial, ionn sucks — 
suckers^ sweets. 

zoom, v.i., to ‘ make a hit v.t., t.o boost by 
publicity : since ca. 1944. Ex Air Force ZOOm 
(p. 974). 

Z00n(-)bat. See ‘ (Canadian ’. 

^zoucher. See sycher (Addendai ,ni'i el. zouch 
(Diet.). 

Zulu. ‘ -Hi emigrant outfit c>j». a tra.in for 
cither emigranis or immigrants • Canadian raib 
roadiiHMi's : adopted, before 19.31, I’.S.A. 

Perhap.s vx anglers’ zulu, a gaudy fly 

zyders. 4’he Avashmg places : Felsted School : 
since ca. 1925. Marples, ‘ Probably tiom Zuyder 
Zee ’. 
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